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OATH*  Ottths  have  been  in  lue  in  all  coun- 
tries of  which  we  have  any  exact  information, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  nation  which 
has  any  clear  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  of 
superior  beings,  that  does  not  make  use  of  oaths 
cm  certain  solemn  occasions.  An  oath  may  be 
described  generally  as  an  appeal  or  address  to  a 
superior  being,  by  which  the  person  making  it 
engages  to  declare  the  truth  on  the  occasion  on 
which  he  takes  the  oath,  or  by  which  he  promises 
to  do  something  hereafter.  The  person  who  im- 
poses or  receives  the  oath,  imposes  or  receives  it 
on  the  supposition  that  the  person  maldng  it  ap- 
prdiends  some  evil  consequences  to  himself  from 
the  superior  being,  if  he  should  violate  the  oath. 
The  person  taking  the  oath  may  or  may  not  fear 
such  consequences,  but  the  value  of  the  oath  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  receives  or  imposes  it  con- 
sists in  the  opinion  which  he  has  of  its  influence 
over  the  pen^n  who  takes  it.  An  oath  may  be 
taken  voluntarily,  or  it  may  be  imposed  on  a  per- 
son under  certain  circumstances  by  a  political 
superior;  or  it  may  be  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  assertion  or  declaration  of  a  person 
shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  any  fact.  —  The 
form  of  taking  the  oath  has  varied  greatly  in 
diffoent  countries.  Among  the  Greeks  a  person 
sometimes  placed  his  hand  on  the  altar  of  the 
deity  by  whom  he  swore;  but  the  forms  of  oaths 
were  almost  as  various  as  the  occasions.  Oaths 
were  often  used  in  judicial  proceedings  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Dicasts,  who  were  judges  and 
juiymen,  gave  their  verdict  upon  oath.  The 
Heliastic  oath  is  stated  at  length  in  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  Timocrates  (c.  86).  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  oath  was  always  imposed  on 
witnesses  in  Judicial  proceedings;  and  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  sometimes  witnesses  gave  their  evidence 
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on  oath:  perhaps  the  oath  on  the  part  of  wit* 
nesses  was  generally  voluntary.  (Demosth. ,  Upo  i 
''A<po/3oy  Wevd,  c.  16;  Kara  Kovooro^,  c.  10; 
and  Meier  and  Sch5mann,  Att.  Process.,  p.  675.) 
—  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence  an  oath  was 
required  in  some  cases  from  the  plaintiff,  or  the 
defendant,  or  both.  Thus  the  oath  of  calumny 
was  required  from  the  plaintiff,  which  was  a 
solenm  declaration  that  he  did  not  prosecute  his 
suit  for  any  fraudulent  or  malicious  purpose.  The 
offense  of  false  swearing  was  perfwrium,  perjury; 
but  it  was  considered  a  less  offense  in  a  party  to 
a  suit  when  the  oath  was  imposed  hjAjtuUx  than 
when  it  was  voluntary.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  civil  proceedings  witnesses  were  necessarily 
examined  on  oath;  but  witnesses  appear  to  have 
been  examined  on  oath  in  the  judieia  pubUca, 
which  were  criminal  proceedings.  The  title  in 
the  Digest,  ** De  Testibua**  (^12,  tit.  5),  makes  no 
mention  of  the  oath,  though  it  speaks  of  punish- 
ment being  inflicted  on  witnesses  who  bore  false 
testimony.  —  The  law  in  America  and  England, 
as  a  rule,  requires  evidence  or  testimony  for  judi- 
cial purposes  to  be  given  on  oath.  A  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan  and  a  Hindoo  may  be  sworn  as 
witnesses,  but  they  must  severally  take  the  oath 
in  that  form  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of 
their  country  or  nation,  and  which  they  severally 
consider  to  be  binding.  The  offense  of  declaring 
what  is  false  when  a  witness  is  examined  upon 
oath,  constitutes  perjury.  —  Declarations  made 
by  a  person  under  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
death  are  generally  admitted  as  evidence  in  judi- 
cial proceedings,  when  properly  verified;  for  it  is 
considered  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
person  is  placed  at  the  time  of  making  the  declar- 
ation furnish  as  strong  motives  for  veracity  as 
the  obligation  of  an  oath.    Quakers  also,  in  all 
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civil  cases,  were  allowed  by  the  statute  7  &  8 
Wm.  III.,  c.  34,  to  give  their  evidence  on  afflnn- 
ation;  and  now  the  affirmation  of  Quakers  and 
Moravians  is  admissible  in  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, both  civil  and  criminal.  —  As  oaths  may  be 
either  voluntary  or  may  be  imposed  by  a  political 
superior,  so  they  may  be  imposed  either  on  extra- 
judicial or  on  judicial  occasions.  Oaths  which 
are  imposed  on  occasion  of  judicial  proceedings 
are  the  most  frequent,  and  the  occasions  are  the 
most  important  to  the  interests  of  society.  The 
principle  on  which  an  oath  is  administered  on 
judicial  occasions  is  this:  it  is  supposed  that  an 
additional  security  is  thereby  acquired  for  the 
veracity  of  him  who  takes  the  oath.  Bentham, 
in  his  "  Rationale  of  Evidence,"  on  the  contrary, 
affirms  that,  "whether  principle  or  experience  be 
regarded,  the  oath  will  be  found,  in  the  hands  of 
justice,  an  altogether  useless  instrument;  in  the 
hands  of  injustice,  a  deplorably  serviceable  one;" 
**  that  it  is  inefficacious  to  all  good  purposes,"  and 
*'  that  it  is  by  no  means  inefficacious  to  bad  ones." 
—  The  three  great  sanctions  or  securities  for  ve- 
racity in  a  witness,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, the  three  great  sanctions  against  mendacity 
in  a  witness,  are,  the  punishment  legally  imposed 
an.  a  person  who  is  convicted  of  false  swearing, 
the  punishment  infficted  by  public  opinion  or  the 
positive  morality  of  society,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment from  the  Deity,  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  or  in  both.  The  common  opinion  is.  that 
all  the  three  sanctions  operate  on  a  witness, 
though  they  operate  on  different  witnesses  in 
very  different  degrees.  A  man  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing 
can  only  be  under  the  influence  of  the  first  two 
sanctions;  and  if  his  character  is  such  that  it  can 
not  be  made  worse  than  it  is,  he  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  first  sanction  only.  Bentham 
affirms  that  the  third  sanction  only  appears  to 
exercise  an  influence  in  any  case,  because  it  acts 
in  conjunction  with  "the  two  real  and  efficient 
sanctions,"  "the  political  sanction  and  the  moral 
or  popular  sanction;"  and  that  if  it  is  stripped  of 
those  accompaniments,  its  impotence  will  appear 
immediately.  —  Bentham's  chief  argument  is  as 
follows,  "that  the  supposition  of  the  efficiency 
of  an  oath  is  absurd  in  principle.  It  ascribes  to 
man  a  power  over  his  Maker.  It  supposes  the 
Almighty  to  stand  engaged,  no  matter  how,  but 
absolutely  engaged,  to  inflict  on  every  individual 
by  whom  the  ceremony,  after  having  been  per- 
formed, has  been  profaned,  a  punishment  (no 
matter  what)  which,  but  for  the  ceremony  and 
the  profanation,  he  would  not  have  inflicted.  It 
supposes  him  thus  prepared  to  inflict,  at  com 
mand,  and  at  all  times,  a  punishment,  which, 
being  at  all  times  the  same,  at  no  time  bears  any 
proportion  to  the  offense."  Again:  "cither  the 
ceremony  causes  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
Deity  in  cases  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  inflicted;  or  it  does  not.  In  the  former  case 
the  same  sort  of  authority  is  exercised  by  man  over 
the  Deity,  as  that  which,  in  English  law,  is  ex 


ercised  over  the  judge  by  the  legislator,  or  over 
the  sheriff  by  the  judge.  In  the  latter  case  the 
ceremony  is  a  mere  form  without  any  useful 
effect  whatever."  — The  absurdity  of  this  argu- 
ment hardly  needs  to  be  exposed.  He  who  ad- 
ministers the  oath,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which 
he  has  to  administer  it,  and  the  political  superior 
who  imposes  the  oath,  may  cither  believe  or  not 
believe  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing, 
and  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  question  which 
of  the  two  opinions  they  entertain.  That  which 
gives  the  oath  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  ad 
ministers  it,  or  of  that  political  superior  who 
imposes  it,  is  the  opinion  of  the  person  who  takes 
the  oath;  and  if  the  individual  who  takes  the 
oath  believes  that  the  Deity,  in  case  it  is  profaned, 
will  inflict  a  ptmishment  which  otherwise  he 
would  not  inflict,  the  object  of  him  who  enforces 
the  oath  is  accomplished,  and  an  additional  sanc- 
tion against  mendacity  is  secured.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  Deity  will  punish  or  not,  or 
whether  he  who  enforces  the  oath  believes  that  he 
will  punish  or  not:  if  he  who  takes  the  oath 
believes  that  the  Deity  will  punish  false  swearing, 
that  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  oath  is  of  itself 
a  sanction.  —  The  fear  of  legal  punishment  is 
admitted  by  Bentham  to  be  a  sanction  against 
mendacity.  But  the  legal  punishment  may  or 
may  not  overtake  the  offender.  Legal  punish- 
ment may  follow  detection,  but  the  perjury  may 
not  be  detected,  and  therefore  not  punished.  Ls 
the  oath,  or  would  a  declaration  without  oath  be, 
"a  mere  form  without  any  useful  effect  what- 
ever," because  the  legal  punishment  may  not, 
and  frequently  does  not,  overtake  the  offender? 
When  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  swore  by  his  gods,  in 
whose  existence  he  believed,  and  who,  being 
mere  imaginations,  could  not  punish  him  for  his 
perjury,  was  not  his  belief  in  their  existence  and 
their  power  and  willingness  to  pimish  perjury  a 
sanction  against  mendacity?  All  antiquity  at 
least  thought  so.  —  There  are  occasions  on  which 
oaths  are  treated  lightly,  on  which  he  who  im- 
poses the  oath,  he  who  takes  it,  and  the  com- 
munity who  are  witnesses  to  it,  treat  the  violation 
of  it  as  a  trivial  matter.  Such  occasions  as  these 
furnish  Bentham  with  arguments  against  the 
efficacy  of  oaths  on  all  occasions.  Suppose  we 
admit,  with  Bentham,  as  we  do  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  "on  some  occasions 
oaths  go  with  the  English  clergy  for  nothing;" 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  which  nobody 
can  doubt,  "  that  among  the  English  clergy  be- 
lievers are  more  abundant  than  unbelievers." 
The  kind  of  oaths  "which  go  for  nothing"  are 
not  mentioned  by  Bentham,  but  they  may  be  con- 
jectTired.  Now,  if  all  oaths  went  for  nothing 
with  the  clergy,  or  with  any  other  body  of  men. 
the  dispute  would  be  settled.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  If  in  any  way  it  has  become  the  positive 
morality  of  any  body  of  men  that  a  certain  kind 
of  oath  should  go  for  nothing,  each  individual  of 
that  body,  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  oath,  han 
the  opinion  of  his  body.     He  does  not  believe 
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that  such  oath,  if  broken,  will  bring  on  him 
divine  punishment,  and  therefore  such  oath  is  an 
idle  ceremony.  But  if  there  is  any  oath  the  vio- 
lation of  which  he  thinks  will  bring  on  him 
divine  punishment,  his  opinion  as  to  that  kind  of 
oath  is  not  at  all  affected  by  his  opinion  as  to  the 
•other  kind  of  oath.  Now,  oaths  taken  on  judicial 
occasions  are  by  the  mass  of  mankind  considered 
•  to  be  oaths  the  violation  of  which  will  bring  i 
some  punishment  some  time,  and  therefore  they 
have  an  influence  on  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  take  them.  Whether  society  will  in  time  so 
far  improve  as  to  render  it  safe  to  dispense  with 
this  ceremony  in  judicial  proceedings,  can  not  be 
affirmed  or  denied;  but  a  legislator  who  knows 
what  man  now  is,  will  require  better  reasons  for 
the  abolition  of  judicial  oaths  than  Bentham  has 
given.  —  How  far  the  requisition  of  an  oath  may 
be  injurious  in  excluding  testimony  in  certain 
^anes,  and  how  far  oaths  on  solemn  and  impor- 
tant occasions  may  be  made  most  efficacious,  and 
in  what  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  are  not  matters  of 
consideration  here.  It  is  enough  here  to  show 
that  an  oath  is  a  sanction  or  security  to  some  ex- 
tent, if  the  person  who  takes  it  fears  divine  pun- 
ishment in  case  he  should  violate  it;  and  that  this, 
and  no  other,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is 
imposed.  —  There  is  some  difficulty  in  stating 
accurately  how  far  oaths  were  required  from  wit- 
nesses in  Roman  procedure  under  the  republic 
and  the  earlier  emperors.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  stated,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Cicero, 
Pro  Q.  Bote.  Gomad.,  c.  15,  etc.;  and  Noodt, 
Op.  Qmn.,  ii.,  479,  "De  Testibus."  By  a  constitu- 
tion of  Constantine,  all  witnesses  were  required 
to  give  their  testimony  on  oath;  and  this  was 
again  declared  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian. 
(Cod.  4,  tit.  20,  s.  9, 16, 19.)  — Many  persons  con- 
scientiously object  to  the  taldng  of  an  oath  on 
religious  grounds,  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prohibition  in  Matthew  v.,  88.  On 
the  subject  of  oaths  in  general  the  reader  may 
consult  Grotius,  Ik  Jure,  B.  &  P.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  18; 
Fsley's  MoriU  PhUosophy;  Tyler's  Origin  and 
BiaitTjf  cf  OaJOu;  the  Law  Magaainey  vol.  xii.; 
and  the  work  of  Bentham  already  referred  to.* 

BOHN. 

•  In  the  United  StRtes  a  witneM  may  be  sworn  in  any 
■anner  conaidered  binding  on  bis  conscience.  Quakers 
and  others  baving  conscientioas  scruples  against  tbe  taking 
of  an  oatb  under  any  drcamstancc,  may  affirm  instead.  In 
some  of  tbe  states  tbe  witness,  wboerer  he  be,  may  elect 
between  tbe  taking  of  an  oath  and  Jadiciai  affirmation. 
Tbe  penalty  for  tbe  affirmation  of  what  is  false  by  a  witness 
in  a  ctvil  or  criminal  case,  is  the  same  as  for  perjury.  — 
Besides  the  judicial  and  professional  oath,  there  is  what  the 
Firencb  call  tbe  "political  oatb,*'  which  in  part  corresponds 
to  the  oatb  taken,  in  countries  like  tbe  United  States,  to  sup- 
port the  constitntion.  Of  this  latter  oath,  C.  Lavoll^e  says : 
"In  feodal  times,  when  political  society  was  made  up  of 
faaetalna,  vassals  and  serfs,  the  oath  of  fealty  was  but  the 
necessary  or  at  least  logical  consecration  of  the  bonds  of 
sabDAiflsion  which  united  the  inferior  to  his  superior.  Sub- 
tvqQently,  when  absolute  monarchy,  bajdng  Itself  on  dirine 
right,  bad  survived  feudalism,  tbe  oath  of  fealty  was  retained ; 
and  it  could  not  but  be  retained,  since  the  sovereign  repre- 
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HiBTORT).  The  natural  history  and  antiquity  of 
oaths  in  general  were  discussed  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor.  (Macmillan's  Magazine,  "Or- 
deals and  Oaths,"  May,  1876.)  Mr.  Tylor  has, 
among  other  interesting  points,  made  it  all  but 


sented  both  God,  whose  delegate  he  was,  and  tbe  nation,  all 
of  whose  rights  he  absorbed  into  his  own  person.  The  polit- 
ical oath  was  then  as  logical  as  it  was  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. —  Tbe  external  ceremonies  and  formulas  of  the  oath 
were  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  submission,  or  rather  of 
subjection,  which  bent  the  subject  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 
The  master  ifleul  all  the  rights;  the  subject  bad  only  duties. 
By  the  oatb  the  subject  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  main- 
tain a  condition  of  things  which  he  had  not  brought  about, 
and  which  he  conld  not  do  away  with.  He  ftilillled  his 
chief  duty  by  promising  fidelity  to  the  person  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  bis  superior  and  master.  Nothing  simpler  or 
more  rational.  —  The  modem  law  regulating  the  forms  of 
government  of  a  people,  in  the  greater  number  of  civilized 
states,  rests  on  a  totally  diilerent  principle.  Divine  right 
has  joined  feudalism  In  tbe  ruins  of  history,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  the  right  of  the  people.  Dynasties  no  longer 
force  themselves  on  a  people;  they  have  to  be  accepted;  Uie 
prince  is  the  delegate,  the  mandatary  of  national  sovereignty; 
in  such  a  manner,  that  by  tbe  overUirow  of  tbe  old  order  of 
things,  logically  speaking,  the  prince  owes  tbe  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  people,  and  not  the  people  to  tbe  prince.  It  is  so  in 
certain  republics,  in  which  the  principle  of  popular  sov. 
ereignty  has  been  established  from  the  beginning,  and  Is  not 
perverted  by  traditional  formalities  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  old  right  of  kings.  In  several  constitutional  states 
tbe  king  takes  the  oatb  of  fealty  to  the  constitution.  —  Hence 
in  countries  which  profess  the  dogma  of  popular  sovereignty, 
the  potiticai  oath  can  not  be  what  it  wss  under  the  old  n^me. 
We  might  even  say  that  not  only  has  it  no  raUon  d'^Hre,  no 
reason  why  it  should  exist,  but  that  there  are  reasons 
why  it  should  not  exist  An  oath,  with  the  forms  of  solem- 
nity which  surround  it,  represents  In  the  eyes  of  men  the 
idea  of  an  indissoluble  and  perpetual  engagement.  But 
should  the  citizen  swear  to  be  always  faithful  to  a  sovereign 
whose  rights,  created  by  the  national  will,  may  be  destroyed 
by  that  same  will  f  Should  he  swear  always  to  obey  and 
support  a  constitution  which  the  nation  may  modify  or  ab- 
rogate at  any  moment?  We  can  understand  an  oath  made 
to  a  superior  and  inmintable  being,  to  God,  or  to  a  sovereign 
consecrated  by  dlTine  right;  we  can  understand  an  oath  to 
the  great  principles  of  truth,  probity,  honor,  duty,  princi- 
ples universally  accepted  and  respected,  implanted  1^  God 
In  the  human  conscience,  whence  they  dominate  time, 
circumstances  and  laws.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
fine the  character  and  value  of  an  oath  given  to  a  remov- 
able sovereign,  to  precarious  Institutions,  made  by  the  very 
persons  in  whom  resides  tbe  right  to  change  the  sovereign 
and  modiiy  the  institutions.  In  such  an  act  we  can  see  only 
a  conditional  oath,  limited  by  restrictions  and  hedged  in  by 
reservations;  but  such  an  act  is  not  an  oath.  *  *  *  Not  only 
is  the  political  oath  useless,  since  it  never  strengthened  or 
saved  a  constitution  or  a  sovereign,  bnt,  moreover,  it  is 
sometimes  only  an  instrument  of  tjrranny  or  violence.  *  *  • 
Tbe  political  oath  has  not,  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  people  of  our 
day,  the  authority  which  belongs  to  so  solemn  an  act.  It 
has  not  the  character  of  inviolability;  it  is  commented  on 
and  discussed.  It  is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  that  the  person 
who  takes  it  harbors,  in  his  innermost  soul,  a  faitu  different 
from  that  to  which  he  has  Just  sworn;  public  opinion  no 
longer  grows  indignant  at  this,  nor  is  it  even  surprised  at  it: 
sometimes  it  is  an  accomplice  to  the  wrong,  requiring  the 
official  or  other  person  who  takes  the  oath  to  remember,  at 
the  moment  he  takes  It,  an  oath  he  had  previously  taken. 
This  is  a  deplorable  confusion  of  ideas;  for  Just  as  there  is 
but  one  conscience  and  one  morality,  there  can  be  bot  one 
oath:  it  matters  not  what  we  call  it.  Judicial,  professional 
or  political :  all  oaths  impose  the  same  duties  and  should  be 
kept  with  the  same  fidelity  *  *  *.  But  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  modem  law.  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  country  may  be  indefinitely  modified  by  the  nation- 
al will,  so  that  an  oath  can  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
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certain  that  our  formula,  "  So  help  me  God  !  "  is 
of  Scandinavian  or  pre-Christian  origin;  a  dis- 
covery which  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  the 
much  abused  dictum  that  Christianity  is  parcel 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the  proposi- 
tion, confidently  advanced  at  a  later  time,  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  members  of  parliament 
is  in  some  way  (notwithstanding  the  removal  of 
Jewish  disabilities)  a  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  England.  This  statement,  however, 
errs  only  in  generality  and  in  being  out  of  date. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was, 
down  to  the  Catholic  emancipation,  t>ne  of  the 
chief  statutory  defenses  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
though  in  a  political  rather  than  a  theological  sense; 
and  for  many  years  later  it  contained  a  promise 
to  maintain  and  support  the  Protestant  succession 
to  the  crown  as  limited  by  the  act  of  settlement. 
The  history  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy and  of  the  various  transformations  they 
have  undergone,  is  a  varied  and  complex  one.  — 
Before  we  go  back  to  the  beginning,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  look  at  the  end.  As  late  as  1868  the  Eng- 
lish oath  of  allegiance  was  reduced  by  the  promis- 
sory oaths  act  to  its  present  simple,  not  to  say  mea- 
gre, form,  which  stands  thus:  "  I, ,  do  swear 

that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance 
to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  according  to  law.  So  help  me  Qod." 
—  What  the  substance  of  the  oath  as  thus  reduced 
may  amount  to  would  not  be  a  very  profitable 
question  to  discuss  at  large.  It  certainly  does  not 
promise  anything  beyond  what  is  at  common  law 
the  duty  of  every  subject,  and  it  seems  to  follow 
that  it  could  not  be  broken  except  by  some  act 
which  was  otherwise  an  offense  at  common  law, 
for  example,  treason  or  sedition,  or  perhaps  also 
the  vaguely  defined  offense  of  disparaging  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.  And  it  seems  at  least  a 
tenable  view  that  the  words  "  according  to  law  " 
not  only  express  the  limit  within  which  the  crown 
is  entitled  to  obedience,  but  cover  the  possibility 
(a  possibility,  fortunately,  of  the  most  remote 


desires  or  of  the  propoeals  of  reform  which  it  is  the  right  of 
^Tery  citixen  to  express  in  a  legal  way.  The  oath  itself 
woald  be  opposed  to  the  oonstitatlon  if  it  held  the  person 
taking  it  within  bounds  which  wonld  prerent  him  from  ex- 
ercising that  right.  With  the  oath  as  governments  have 
always  wished  to  interpret  it,  it  wonld  be  possible  to  confis- 
cate the  national  will  for  all  time.  Revolution  has  too  fre- 
qnentty  undertaken  the  task  of  answering  that  pretense.  •  * 
Says  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  '  Oaths  are  taken  or  refused,  but  not 
discussed.  The  sanction  of  the  oath  being  entirely  in  the 
conscience,  the  strength  of  the  oath  is  entirely  In  the  moral- 
ity of  the  person  who  takes  it.'  In  political  matters,  more, 
than  in  any  other,  it  is  the  character  of  the  man  which  gives 
authority  to  the  oath.  *  *  Let  the  politician,  functionary  or 
civil  magistrate  take  an  oath  to  the  law,  the  soldier  to  his 
flag,  and  every  citizen  to  what  to  him  is  duty:  such,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  simple  and  easy  solution  of  this  much  de- 
bated question.  In  politics  everything  is  variable,  uncertain 
and  precarious.  In  the  midst  of  the  crumbling  of  thrones 
and  constitutions  which  our  generation  has  witnessed, 
we  should  like  to  have  pointed  out  to  us  a  form  of  govern- 
ment or  a  dynasty  certain  to  grow  old  with  its  oaths.  Bat 
duty  ifi,  and  will  always  subsist.  Let  men  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  it.'^  The  "  political  oath ''  here  spoken  of  is  very 
intimately  related  on  one  side  to  the  oath  of  allegiance.— Ed. 


kind)  of  the  course  of  succession  being  legally 
varied.*  Such  is  the  bare  residue  of  the  formida- 
ble and  elaborate  fabric  of  oaths  and  declarations 
raised  up  by  parliaments  of  former  generations 
against  the  pope  and  the  pretender.  We  say 
against  the  pope  and  the  pretender;  for  our  mod- 
em oaths  of  allegiance  are  of  statutory  devising, 
and  date  from  Henry  VIII.'s  assertion  of  the 
•crown's  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  against  the  see 
of  Rome.  The  earliest  point  of  history  we  have  to 
observe  is  of  a  distinguishing  kind,  namely,  that 
the  modem  oath  of  allegiance  is  a  thing  apart  from 
the  older  oath  of  fealty,  though  formed  on  its 
analogy.  Side  by  side  with  the  fealty  due  from  a 
man  to  his  lord  in  respect  to  tenure,  there  was 
recognized  in  England,  it  would  seem  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  an  obligation  of  fealty  to  the 
crown  as  due  from  every  free  man  without  regard 
to  tenure,  f  —  Sometimes  we  find  mixed  or  transi- 
tional forms.  Thus,  there  is  preserved  among  the 
so-called  statutes  temporis  incerttsn  oath  taken  by 
bishops,  which,  translated,  is  as  follows:  "I  will 
be  faithful  and  true,  and  faith  and  loyalty  will  bear 
to  the  king  and  to  his  heirs  kings  of  England,  of 
life  and  of  member  and  of  earthly  honour,  against 
all  people  who  may  live  and  die;  and  truly  will  ac- 
knowledge, and  freely  will  do,  the  services  which 
belong  to  the  temporalty  of  the  bishoprick  of  N., 
which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  which  you  ren- 
der to  me.  So  help  me  God  and  the  Saints. "  t 
—  This  bears  considerable  generic  resemblance  to 
the  modern  oath.  But  it  is  not  simply  an  oath  of 
allegiance  in  the  modem  sense:  it  includes  an 
oath  of  fealty  in  respect  of  a  specific  tenure, 
namely,  for  the  temporalities  of  the  see  holden  of 
the  crown.  This  is  made  more  evident  by  compari- 
son of  the  common  forms  of  a  free  man's  homage 
and  fealty:  "I  become  your  man  from  this  day 
forth,  for  life,  for  member  and  for  worldly  honour, 
and  shall  bear  you  faith  for  the  lands  that  I  claim 
to  hold  of  you;  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  unto 

*  There  is,  I  conceive,  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  the  crown, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  with  the  advice 
of  responsible  ministers,  from  repealing  or  amending  the  act 
of  settlement  In  the  event  of  its  appeuing  likely  that  there 
should  be  a  failure  of  the  persons  thereby  defined  as  capable 
of  succession,  amendment  would  become  necessary;  for 
example,  if  they  should  not  be  or  should  cease  to  be  Pro- 
testants. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  assise  of  Northampton  (1176) 
the  Justices  arc  directed  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  even  from 
"  rustics '' :  "  Item  justitia  capiant  dotnini  regis  JUUiitaUs 
*  *  ab  omnibus,  teilicet  comitibus^  baro/Ubus,  militibus  et 
libere  tenentibusy  et  etiam  rusticiSj  qui  in  regno  manere 
roluerint.'''*  Does  this  include  men  who  were  not  free?  In 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king,  both  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  the  promise  was  to  be  *^^delis  Heut 
homo  debet  esse  domino  suo.''^  Allen  ("  Royal  Prerogative," 
pp.  68-71)  thinks  this  was  a  limitation  of  the  subject's  obe- 
dience, or  reservation  of  his  right  to  throw  off  allegiance  if 
the  king  failed  in  his  duties,  and  this  is  probable.  But  the 
words  would  likewise  operate  in  the  king's  interest  by  add- 
ing the  stricter  personal  bond  of  homage  to  the  more  general 
obligation  of  fealty. 

X  Bishops  ctfter  consecration  swore  fealty  only;  but  on 
their  election,  and  before  consecration,  they  did  homage. 
Qlanvill,  lib.  9,  cap.  1,  ad  Jin. 
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our  lord  the  king  *  *  I  shall  be  to  you  faith- 
ful and  true,  and  shall  bear  you  faith  of  the  tene- 
ments I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  loyally  will 
acknowledge  and  will  do  the  services  I  owe  you 
at  the  times  assigned.  80  help  me  God  and  the 
Saints.'*  —  Moreover,  the  ceremonies  of  homage 
and  fealty  have  in  no  way  been  abrogated  or 
superseded  by  any  of  the  statutes  imposing  politi- 
cal oaths.  In  England  an  oath  of  homage  is 
to  this  day  taken  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  in 
a  somewhat  fuller  form  than  the  old  one  above 
died.  An  oath  of  fealty  is  stated  in  our  law 
books  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  required 
from  every  one  attending  the  sheriff's  toum,  and 
Coke  speaks  of  it  in  Calvin's  case,  as  if  it  had 
been  still  in  use  in  his  time.*  There  appears 
no  reason  why  this  oath  of  fealty  should  not 
in  theory  still  be  due  from  every  subject  at  com- 
mon law,  though  it  would  be  doubtful  who  had 
authority  to  administer  it,  and  what  would  be 
the  l^al  consequence,  if  any,  of  a  refusal  to 
take  it.  —  Shortness  of  time  and  space,  how- 
ever, forbid  the  further  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine or  history  of  allegiance  at  common  law. 
We  mnst  pass  on  to  the  additional  obligations 
imposed  by  a  series  of  statutes,  from  which  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  its  existing  form  and  applica- 
tion is  lineally  derived.  —  In  the  spring  of  1584, 
when  the  last  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome 
were  exhausted,  there  was  passed  ''An  act  for 
the  establishment  of  the  king's  succession," 
(25  H.  VIII.,  c.  22),  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
declare  valid  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  to  limit  the  succession  of  the  crown 
to  his  issue  by  her.  It  also  enacted  that  all  sub- 
jects of  full  age  should  make  a  corporal  oath  that 
they  would  "  truly,  firmly  and  constantly,  with- 
out fraud  or  guile,  observe,  fulfill,  maintain,  de- 
fend and  keep  to  their  cunning  wit  and  uttermost 
of  their  powers,  the  whole  effect  and  contents  of 
this  present  act."  The  oath  was  not*  further 
specified  in  the  act  itself,  but  a  form  was  at  once 
prepared  and  used,  and  was  expressly  authorized 
by  ^atute  in  the  next  session.  (26  H.  VIII.,  c.  2.) 
This,  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  its  kind,  deserves 
the  honor  of  being  given  in  full,  with  th&original 
spelling:  *'  Te  shall  swere  to  beare  faith,  truth  and 
obedyenoe  alonely  to  the  Kynges  Majestye  and  to 
his  heires  of  his  body  of  his  moost  dere  and  entire- 
ly belovyd  lauf ull  it^yfe  Quene  Anne,  begotten  or 
to  be  begotten.  And  further  to  the  heires  of  oure 
said  Soveraign  Lorde  acoordyng  to  the  lymytacion 
in  the  Statute  made  for  suretie  of  his  succession  in 

*  Strictly  iheie  is  not  any  oath  of  homage  distinct  from 
the  oath  of  fealty.  The  oath  was  always  an  oath-of  fealty, 
and  the  doty  of  homage,  where  it  was  present,  carried  with 
It  the  daty  of  swearing  fealty  to  the  lord.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  might  be,  and  often  was,  fealty  without  hom- 
age. (Allen,  p.  tt.  Cp.  Haigrave's  and  Batler's  Notes  on 
Co.  LitL,  08a.)  Homage  was  the  privilege  of  the  freeholder, 
being  **  the  most  bononnble  service,  and  most  hnmble  ser- 
vice of  reverence,  that  a  franktenant  may  do  to  his  lord.'' 
(Litt.,  8.  85.)  As  to  the  common-law  doty,  cp.  Selden, 
"Tkblc  Talk/'*,  r.  '•Fathers  and  Sons,''  "Bvery  one  at 
twelre  years  of  age  is  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
coiat.|eets  l*te]  wbetel^  be  swears  obedience  to  the  king.'' 


the  crowne  of  this  Realme  mcncioned  and  con- 
teyned,  and  not  to  any  other  within  this  Realme 
nor  foreyn  auctorite  or  Potentate;  And  in  case  any 
othe  be  made  or  hathe  be  made  by  you  to  any 
persone  or  persones,  that  then  ye  do  repute  the 
same  as  vayne  and  adnychillate;  And  that  to  your 
connynge  wytte  and  utter  moste  of  your  power, 
without  gyle,  fraude  or  other  undue  meane,  you 
shall  observe,  kepe,  mayntene  &  def  ende  the  saide 
acte  of  successyon,  and  all  the  hole  effectes  &  con- 
tentes  therof,  and  all  other  actes  and  statutes 
made  yn  confirmacion  or  for  execucion  of  the 
same  or  of  any  thynge  therin  conteyned;  and  this 
ye  shall  do  ayenst  all  maner  of  persones  of  what 
estate,  dignyte,  degree  or  condicion  so  ever  they 
be;  And  in  no  wyse  do  or  attempte,  nor  to  your 
power  sufFre  to  be  done  or  attemptid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  thinge  or  thinges  prively  or  ap- 
partlye  to  the  lette,  hindrannce,  damage  or  deroga- 
cion  therof  or  of  any  parte  of  the  same  by  any 
maner  of  meanes  or  for  any  maner  of  pretence; 
So  helpe  you  God,  all  Sayntes  and  the  Holye 
Evangelystes."  —  Within  two  years  the  calami- 
tous end  of  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
brought  about  a  new  "Act  for  the  establishment 
of  the  succession  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,"  (28  H.  VIII.,  c.  7),  which,  after  repealing 
the  former  acts  and  making  minute  provision  for 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  appointed  a  new  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  declared  that  refusal  to  take  it 
should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  high  treason. 
There  is  no  variation  worth  noticing  in  the  form 
of  the  words,  save  that  Queen  Jane  is  substituted 
for  Queen  Anne.  In  the  same  session  (c.  10)  there . 
followed  an  "  Act  extinguishing  the  authority  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,"  which  introduced  a  special 
oath  of  abjuration.  The  preamble  is  a  notable 
specimen  of  the  inflated  parliamentary  style  of 
the  time.  It  sets  forth  how  * '  the  pretended  power 
and  usurped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
some  called  the  pope,  *  *  did  obfuscate  and 
wrest  Gk>d'8  holy  word  and  testament  a  long  season 
from  the  spiritual  and  true  meaning  thereof  to  his 
worldly  and  carnal  affections,  as  pomp,  glory,  ava- 
rice, ambition  and  tyranny,  covering  and  shadow- 
ing the  same  with  his  human  and  politic  devices, 
traditions  and  inventions,  set  forth  to  promote 
and  stablish  his  only  dominion,  both  upon  the 
souls  and  also  the  bodies  and  goods  of  all  Chris- 
tian people";  how  the  pope  not  only  robbed  the 
king's  majesty  of  his  due  rights  and  pre-eminence, 
"  but  spoiled  this  his  realm  yearly  of  innumerable 
treasure";  and  how  the  king  and  the  estates  of 
the  realm,  "  being  overwearied  and  fatigated  with 
the  experience  of  the  inflnite  abominations  and 
mischiefs  preceding  of  his  impostures,"  were 
forced  of  necessity  to  provide  new  remedies. 
The  oath  of  abjuration  was  to  be  taken  by  all 
officers,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  and  contained 
an  undertaking  to  *' utterly  renounce,  refuse,  re- 
linquish or  forsake  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his 
authority,  power  and  jurisdiction." — In  1544, 
however,  it  had  been  discovered  that  in  these 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  though  they 
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seem  to  a  modern  render  pretly  stringent  and 
comprehensive,  "  there  ]acketh  full  and  sufficient 
words";  and  in  the  act  further  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  crown  (35  H.  VIII.,  c.  1)  occa- 
sion was  taken  to  provide  a  new  consolidated  form 
to  replace  the  two  previously  appointed  oaths. 
This  is  very  full  and  elaborate ;  some  of  its 
language  survived  down  to  our  own  times,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract:  "I,  A  B, 
having  now  the  veil  of  darkness  of  the  usurped 
power,  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  s«e  and 
bishop  of  Rome  clearly  taken  away  from  mine 
eyes,  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my  con- 
science that  neither  the  see  nor  the  bishop  of 
Rome  nor  any  foreign  potentate  hath,  nor  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power  or  authority 
within  this  realm,  neither  by  God's  law  nor  by 
any  other  just  law  or  means,  *  *  and  that  I 
shall  never  consent  nor  agree  that  the  foresaid 
see  or  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  of  their  successors, 
shall  practice,  exercise  or  have  any  manner  of 
authority,  jurisdiction  or  power  within  this  realm 
or  any  other  the  king's  realms  or  dominions,  nor 
any  foreign  potentate,  of  what  estate,  degree  or 
condition  soever  he  be,  but  that  I  shall  resist 
the  same  at  all  times  to  the  uttermost  of  my 
power,  and  that  I  shall  bear  faith,  truth  and  true 
allegiance  to  the  king's  majesty  and  to  his  heirs  and 
successors,  *  *  and  that  I  shall  accept,  repute 
and  take  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, when  they  or  any  of  them  shall  enjoy  his 
place,  to  be  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  under 
Qod  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
of  all  other  his  highness'  dominions  *  *."  — 
Refusal  to  take  the  oath  is,  as  before,  to  subject  the 
recusant  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  Appar- 
ently this  act  remained  in  force  till  Mary's  acces- 
sion, in  1558.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  her 
reign  was  to  abolish  all  statutory  treasons  not 
within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  the 
offense  of  high  treason  was  and  still  is  defined. 
(1  Mar.,  St.  1,  c.  1.)  Thus,  the  penalty  for  not 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  was 
abrogated,  and  the  oath  of  course  became  a  dead 
letter,  though  not  dealt  with  in  express  terms. 
Nor  was  it  revived  in  the  same  form  when  the 
reformation  again  got  the  upper  hand  with  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  her  reign* — which,  in  repealing  the 
reactionary  legislation  of  Philip  and  Mary,  names 
**  Queen  Mary,  your  highness'  sister,"  with  a 
significant  absence  of  honorable  additions— cre- 
ated a  new  and  much  more  concise  oath  of  su- 
premacy and  allegiance,  to  be  made  by  all  eccle- 
siastical officers  and  ministers,  and  all  temporal 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  also  by  all  persons 
taking  orders  or  university  degrees.  It  is  short 
enough  to  be  cited  in  full:  ''  I,  A  B,  do  utterly 
testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience  that  the 
queen's  highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor 
of   this  realm  and  of  all  other  her   highness' 

*  1  Eliz.,  c.  1.  In  the  ailment  In  Miller  vs.  Salomons,  in 
the  Exchequer  (7  Ex.,  at  p.  478),  it  was  erroneonaly  atated 
to  be  the  flrBt  statute  on  the  subject 


dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal,  and 
that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state  or 
potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  within  this  realm,  and 
therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all 
foreign  Jurisdictions,  powers,  superiorities  and 
authorities,  and  do  promise  that  from  henceforth 
I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  queen's 
highness,  her  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  and  to 
my  power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  jurisdictions, 
pre-eminences,  privileges  and  authorities  granted 
or  belonging  to  the  queen's  highness,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  or  imited  or  annexed  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  this  realm.  So  help  me  God  and 
by  [dc]  the  contents  of  this  Book."  —  The  oath 
was  not  imposed  on  all  subjects,  and  the  only 
penalty  for  refusing  it  was  forfeiture  of  the  office 
in  respect  of  which  it  ought  to  be  taken.  So  far 
this  presents  a  very  favorable  contrast  to  the  vio- 
lent legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  the  act  of 
Elizabeth  the  sanction  is  the  mildest  one  compat- 
ible with  the  law  being  effectual;  indeed,  it  is 
not  properly  a  penalty,  but  a  condition.  The 
law  no  longer  says  to  all  sorts  of  men,  "You 
must  take  this  oath  or  be  punished  as  a  traitor,  "^ 
but  only  to  men  receiving  office  or  promotion, 
'*  You  must  take  this  oath  to  qualify  yourself  for 
holding  the  place."  But  troubles  were  not  long 
in  gathering,  and  they  bore  their  natural  fruit  in 
a  return  to  disused  severities.  A  new  and  more 
stringent  anti-papal  act  was  passed  in  1568  (5 
Eliz.,  c.  1),  and  it  seems  that  even  sharper  meas- 
ures had  been  first  proi)osed.  The  obligation  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  extended  to  all 
persons  taking  orders  and  degrees,  schoolmasters, 
barristers,  attorneys,  and  officers  of  all  courts. 
A  first  refusal  to  take  the  oath  was  to  entail  the 
penalties  of  premunire;  a  second,  those  of  high 
treason.  Temporal  peers  were  specially  exempt- 
ed, "forasmuch  as  the  queen's  majesty  is  other- 
wise sufficiently  assured  of  the  faith  and  loy- 
alty of  the  temporal  lords  of  her  highness'  court 
of  parliament."  So  matters  stood  till,  early  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  yet  a  new  outbreak  of 
indignation  and  panic  was  produced  by  the  gun> 
powder  plot.  The  Protestant  majority  was  con* 
vinced  by  "that  more  than  barbarous  and  hor- 
rible attempt  to  have  blownen  up  with  gunpowder 
the  king,  queen,  prince,  lords  and  commons, 
in  the  house  of  parliament  assembled,  tending^ 
to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  whole  state," 
that  popisli  recusants  and  occasionally  conform- 
ing papists  should  be  more  sharply  looked  after. 
Hence  the  "Act  for  the  better  discovering  and 
repressing  of  popish  recusants"  (3  Jas.  I.,  c.  4), 
which  established,  among  other  precautions,  a 
wordy  oath  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  ab- 
juration, which  might  be  tendered  by  justices  of 
assize  or  of  the  peace  to  any  commoner  above  the 
age  of  eighteen;  persons  refusing  it  were  to  incur 
the  penalties  of  premunire.  This  oatli  contains 
an  explicit  denial  of  the  pope's  authority  to  dc- 
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pose  the  kiiig  or  diBcharge  subjects  of  their  alle- 
guuioe»  a  promise  to  bear  allegiance  to  the  crown 
notwithstanding  any  papal  sentence  of  excom- 
munication or  deprivation,  and  a  disclaimer  of  all 
equivocation  or  mental  evasion  or  reservation. 
About  the  middle  of  it  occurs  for  the  ffrst  time 
the  "damnable  doctrine  and  position"  clause,  as 
we  may  caU  it,  which  was  long  afterward  con- 
tinued in  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  succession 
against  James  II.  and  the  pretender.  The  words 
are  these:  "And  I  do  further  swear  that  I  do  from 
my  heart  abhor,  detest  and  abjure,  as  impious 
and  heretical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  position, 
that  princes  which  be  excommunicated  or  de- 
prived by  the  pope  may  be  dei>08ed  or  mur- 
dered by  their  subjects  or  any  other  whosoever." 
Here  also  we  find  the  words,  afterward  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Jews  to  parlia- 
ment, '*upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
They  can  not  have  been  particularly  intended  to 
exclude  Jews  from  office,  as  Jews  were  at  that 
time  excluded  from  the  realm  altogether.  It  has 
been  plausibly  conjectured  that  their  real  inten- 
tion was  to  clinch  the  proviso  against  mental 
reservation  or  equivocation  "by  conclusively  fix- 
ing a  sense  to  that  oath  which  by  no  evasion  or 
'  mental  reservation  should  be  got  rid  of  without 
(even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jesiut  doctors  them- 
selves) incurring  the  penalty  of  mortal  sin."  For 
in  a  certain  treatise  on  Equivocation,  of  which  a 
copy  corrected  in  Garnet's  handwriting  was  found 
in  the  chamber  of  Frauds  Tresham,  one  of  the 
conspirators  named  in  the  act,  and  was  much 
used  on  the  trial,  this  point  of  mental  reservation 
is  folly  discussed;  and  it  is  laid  down  that  equiv- 
ocation and  reservation  may  be  used  without 
danger  to  the  soul  even  if  they  are  expressly  dis- 
claimed in  the  form  of  the  oath  itself.  But  there 
is  this  exception,  that  "no  person  is  allowed  to 
equivocate  or  mentally  reserve,  without  danger, 
if  he  does  so,  of  incurring  mortal  sin,  where  his 
dc^g  so  brings  apparently  his  true  faith  toward 
God  into  doubt  or  diBpute."  It  was  probably 
oooceived  by  the  advisers  of  the  crown  that  the 
words,  "ui)on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian," 
brought  the  statutory  form  of  oath  within  this 
exception.  (Judgment  of  Baron  Alderson  in 
Miller  «.  Salomons.  7  Ex.  536,  637.)  A  few 
years  later,  in  the  session  of  1610,  a  sort  of  con- 
firming act  was  passed  (7  James  I.,  c.  6),  which 
made  minute  provision  as  to  the  places  where,  and 
the  oflSoers  by  whom,  the  oath  should  be  admin- 
istered to  various  classes  of  persons.  —  Shortly 
after  the  restoration  an  oath  declaring  it  unlawful 
upcm  any  pretense  whatever  to  take  arms  ^igainst 
the  king,  whs  imposed  on  all  soldiers  and  persons 
hoMing  military  offices  (14  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  ss.  17, 18); 
and  the  act  of  uniformity  (14  Car.  H.,  c.  4,  s.  6) 
contained  a  declaration  to  the  like  effect,  and  also 
against  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  A  simi- 
hu-  provision  in  the  corporation  act  was  overlooked 
at  the  revolution,  and  escaped  repeal  till  the  reign 
of  QeoTge  I.  In  1672  a  revival  of  the  anti-Cath- 
olic agitation  followed  upon  CTharles  II.  *s  attempts 


to  dispense  with  the  existing  statutes,  nominally 
in  favor  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters  equally,  by 
a  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  result 
was,  that  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation 
was  added  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  suprem- 
acy! by  a  new  penal  statute  entitled  "  An  act  for 
preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
popish  recusants,"  (^  Car.  II.,  c.  2).  After  the 
revolution  of  1688,  however,  a  new  start  was 
taken.  By  the  combined  effect  of  two  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  convention  parliament  (1  Will. 
&Mar.,  c.  1  and  c.  8),  all  the  previous  forms  of 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  expressly 
including  the  declaration  as  to  taking  arms  against 
the  king,  were  abrogated,  and  a  concise  form  sub- 
stituted, which  stood  as  follows:  "  I,  A  B,  do 
sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  So  help  me  God, 
etc.*  I,  A  B,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart 
abhor,  detest  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical, 
that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deposed  by  the  pope  or  any 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  may  be  deposed  or 
murthered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other  whatso- 
ever. And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  states  or  potentate  hath  or  ought 
to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm.  So  help  me  God,  etc."  —  In 
1701  came  the  death  of  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  the  ostentatious  recognition  of  the 
pretender  as  king  of  England  by  Louis  XIV. 
Fuller  and  more  stringent  precautions  were  again 
thought  needful,  and  in  the  very  last  days  of 
William  IIL's  life  an  act  was  passed  (13  &  14 
Wm.  III.,  c.  6),  imposing  on  specified  classes  of 
persons,  including  peers,  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  all  holding  office  under  the 
crown,  an  oath  of  special  and  particular  abjura- 
tion of  the  pretender's  title.  The  declaration  of 
1672  against  transubstantiation  (which  had  been 
spared  from  the  general  abrogation  of  other  exist- 
ing tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign)  was  at 
the  same  time  expressly  continued.  As  the  form 
settled  by  this  act  remained  substantially  un- 
changed down  to  our  own  time,  it  is  here  set  out: 
"I,  A  B,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge, 
profess,  testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience  be- 
fore God  and  the  world,  that  our  sovereign  lord 
King  William  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this 
realm  and  of  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions 
and  countries  thereunto  belonging.  And  I  do 
solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  do  believe 
in  my  conscience  that  the  person  pretended  to  be 
the  prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of  the  late 
King  James  and  since  his  decease  pretending  to 
be  and  taking  upon  himself  the  stile  and  title  of 
king  of  England  by  the  name  of  James  the  Third, 
hath  not  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  the  crown 
of  this  realm  or  any  other  the  dominions  thereto 


*  The  '"etc."  means,  I  suppose,  "and  the  contents  of  this 
Book.'' 
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belonging.  And  I  do  renounce,  refuse  and  ab- 
jure any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him.  And 
I  do  swear  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty  King  William,  and  him 
will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against 
all  traitorous  conspiracies  and  attempts  what- 
soever which  shall  be  made  against  his  person, 
crown  or  dignity.  And  I  will  do  my  best  en- 
deavours to  disclose  and  make  known  to  his 
majesty  and  his  successors  all  treasons  and 
traitorous  conspiracies  which  I  shall  know  to  be 
against  him  or  any  of  them.  And  I  do  faithfully 
promise  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  support, 
maintain  and  defend  the  limitation  and  succession 
of  the  crown  against  him  the  said  James  and  all 
other  persons  whatsoever  as  the  same  is  and 
stands  limited  (by  an  act  instituted  an  act  declar- 
ing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  and 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown)  to  his  maj- 
esty during  his  majesty's  life,  and,  after  his 
majesty's  decease,  to  the  Princess  Ann  of  Den- 
mark and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants, 
and  for  default  of  issue  of  the  said  princess 
and  of  Us  majesty  respectively,  to  the  Princess 
Sophia,  electoress  and  duchess  dowager  of  Hano- 
ver, and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants. 
And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  and  swear  according  to  these  express 
words  by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain 
and  common  sense  understanding  of  the  same 
words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion 
or  secret  reservation  whatsoever.  And  I  do  make 
this  recognition,  acknowledgment,  abjuration, 
renunciation  and  promise,  heartily,  willingly  and 
truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  So  help 
me  God." — This  oath  was  in  addition  to  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  prescribed  by  the 
acts  already  mentioned  of  the  first  session  of 
William  and  Mary's  reign,  not  by  way  of  substi- 
tution for  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
words  *•  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  now 
reappear.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  only  alter- 
ations made  were,  first  to  put  Anne's  name  for 
William's,  and  then  to  leave  a  blank  to  be  filled 
in  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign  for  the  time 
being.*  The  accession  of  George  I. ,  in  1714,  gave 
occasion  for  a  full  re-enactment  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration,  in  what 
would  now  be  called  a  consolidating  act.  (1  Geo. 
I.,  St.  2,  c.  18.)  All  persons  holding  civil  or  mil- 
itary office,  members  of  foundations  at  the  uni- 
versities, schoolmasters,  "preachers  and  teachers 
of  separate  congregations,"  and  legal  practition- 
ers, were  required  to  take  the  oaths;  besides  which, 
they  might  be  tendered  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace  to  any  one  suspected  of  disaffection.  Mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  parliament  are,  as  before, 
specially  forbidden  to  vote  without  taking  the 
oaths.  The  form  was  settled  by  inserting  the 
name  of  George  in  the  blank  left  by  the  last 
statute  of  Anne,  but  no  provision  was  made  in 

*  1  Anne,  c.  16.  4  A  6  Anne,  c.  80;  and  as  to  Scotland, 
6  Anne,  c.  06  (Statutes  of  the  Realm,  c.  14,  in  other  edi- 
tions). 


terms  for  substituting  from  time  to  time  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  1766,  upon  the 
pretender's  death,  the  oath  of  abjuration  was 
made  appropriate  to  the  new  state  of  things  by 
inserting  the  words  "not  any  of  the  descendants 
of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  the  prince  of 
Wales,"  etc.  — In  this  form  the  oaths  remained 
for  nearly  a  century,  affected  only  by  a  certain 
number  of  special  exemptions.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  made  by  the  Catholic  eman- 
cipation of  1829.  The  act  which  effected  this 
(10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7)  allowed  Roman  Catholics  to  sit 
in  parliament,  taking,  instead  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration,  a  single 
modified  oath  containing  the  substance  of  them 
expressed  in  a  milder  form.  The  Catholic  mem- 
ber was  required,  instead  of  detesting  and  abhor- 
ring the  "damnable  doctrine  and  position,"  to 
"renounce,  reject  and  abjure  the  opinion "  that 
excommunicated  princes  might  be  deposed  or  mur- 
dered; and  to  disclaim  the  belief  that  the  pope  of 
Rome  or  any  other  foreign  prince  had  or  ought 
to  have  any  temporal  or  dvU  jurisdiction,  etc., 
within  this  realm'.  The  words  "upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian"  were  for  some  reason 
omitted,  and  the  oath  concluded  thus:  "And  I. 
do  solcnmly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess, 
testify  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declar- 
ation, and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath,  with- 
out any  evasion,  equivocation  or  mental  reserva- 
tion whatsoever."  This  act  contains,  for  the 
first  time,  a  standing  direction  to  substitute  in 
the  form  of  the  oath,  as  may  be  required,  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being.  —  All 
this  time  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  1714 
against  a  member  of  parliament  who  voted  with- 
out having  taking  the  oaths  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  Catholic,  the  special  oath  provided  by  the 
Catholic  relief  act),  continued  in  force,  and  very 
alarming  they  were.  In  addition  to  the  pecun- 
iary forfeiture  of  £500,  they  included  disability 
to  sue  in  any  court,  to  take  a  legacy,  to  hold 
any  office,  and  to  vote  at  parliamentary  elections. 
Disability  to  be  an  executor,  which  is  also  in  the 
list,  would  at  this  day  be  regarded  by  many  per- 
sons as  rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise.  —  The  next 
step  was  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  endeav- 
ors made  through  several  years  to  procure  the  re- 
moval of  Jewish  disabilities.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  movement  through  its 
various  stages;  and  the  episode  of  Mr.  Salomons' 
gallant  attempt  to  take  the  position  by  a  coup  de 
main  has  now  lost  its  interest  for  most  people 
except^  lawyers  who  have  a  taste  for  ingenious 
argument  on  the  construction  and  effect  of 
statutes.!  In  1857  Mr.  Salomons,  being  duly 
elected  for  Greenwich,  took  the  oath  on  the  Old 
Testament,  omitting  the  words  "upon  the  true 

t  One  of  the  minor  points  taken  by  Mr.  Salomons'  coun- 
sel was  that,  as  the  act  of  George  III.  did  not  authorij^e 
the  insertion  from  time  to  time  of  the  reigning  sovereignB' 
names,  it  expired  at  the  end  of  the  reign,  or  at  all  events 
when  there  ceased  to  be  a  king  named  George. 
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futh  of  a  ChristiAn  "  ;  he  was  sued  for  the  statu- 
toiy  penalty,  as  having  sat  without  taking  the 
oath;  and  it  was  decided  (with  one  dissenting 
voice,  but  a  weighty  one)*  that  these  words  were 
a  material  part  of  the  oath,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  otherwise  than  by  legislation.  At 
last,  in  1858,  a  very  odd  and  peculiarly  English 
compromise  was  arrived  at  after  the  house  of 
loTxls  had  rejected  bills  sent  up  from  the  commons. 
By  one  act  (21  &  22  Vict.,  c.  48)  a  simplified  form 
of  oath,  but  still  containing  the  words  '*  upon  the 
tnie  faith  of  a  Christian,"  was  substituted  for  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration  in  all 
cases  where  they  were  required  to  be  taken.  The 
application  of  this  enactment  to  clerical  subscrip- 
tions was  afterward  more  especially  regulated  by 
the  clerical  subscription  act,  1865  (28  &  29  Vict. ,  c. 
122). t  Then,  by  a  separate  act  (21  &  22  Vict.,  c. 
49),  either  house  of  parliament  was  empowered  to 
permit  by  resolution  "a  person  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  otherwise  entitled  to  sit  and  vote 
in  such  house,"  to  take  the  oath,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words,  '*  and  I  make  this  declaration 
upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  It  was  also 
provided,  that  in  all  other  cases  where  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  required  to  be  taken  by  a  Jew, 
these  words  might  be  omitted.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion had  once  already  been  given  by  parliament 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but,  after  the  fashion  of 
legislation  in  those  days,  only  on  a*  special  occasion 
and  for  a  limited  purpose;  and  more  recently  to 
enable  Jews  to  hold  municipal  ofBces.  The  act 
of  1898,  being  general  in  its  terms,  is  a  full  statu- 
tory recognition  of  the  civil  equality  of  Jews  with 
other  British  subjects,  which,  though  long  allowed 
in  practice,  had  never  yet  been  expressly  declared. 
— At  length,  in  1866,  we  come  out  into  the  day- 
light of  modem  systematic  legislation.  The  par- 
liamentary oaths  act  of  that  year  (29  Vict.,  c.  19) 
swept  away  the  former  legislation  relating  to  the 
oaths  of  members  of  parliament,  and  prescribed 
the  following  shorfened  form:  *'I,  A  B,  do 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria;  and  I  do 
faithfully  promise  to  maintain  and  support  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  as  the  same  stands  lim- 
ited and  settled  by  virtue  of  the  act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  instituted 
'An  act  for  the  further  limitation t  of  the  crown, 
and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,'  and  of  the  subsequent  acts  of  union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland.  So  help  me  God." 
—  For  not  taking  the  oaths  only  the  pecuniary 
penalty  of  £500  was  retained  out  of  the  terrible 

*  Sir  Swnael  Martinis,  then  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
mm  the  only  anrriror,  as  It  happeoa,  of  the  Judges  before 
whom  the  eaae  waa  argued. 

t  The  oatha  of  allegiance,  etc.,  were  enforced  on  the 
dcTgr  bj  Charles  II. 's  act  of  nniformity  and  varioas  other 
•tatotea.  The  taking  ot  them  waa  part  of  the  ordination 
aerrioe  antil  aeparatMl  from  it  by  tbia  act 

t  It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  to  lay  readers  that 
this  does  not  mean  limiting  the  powers  of  the  crown,  bat 
deifdng  the  course  of  the  anccesaion. 


list  enacted  by  earlier  statutes.  This  act  was  ex- 
cellent as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  applied  only  to 
members  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fate  of  English 
legislation  to  be  carried  on  as  best  it  can,  piece- 
meal, and  at  odd  times.  Measures  which  excite 
opposition  pass  through  a  struggle  in  which  they 
are  lucky  if  they  escape  without  maim  or  grave 
disfigurement.  As  to  those  which  do  not  excite 
opposition,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  of  no  ap- 
parent political  importance  to  push  them  on,  and, 
as  it  is  worth  nobody's  while  to  be  much  interested 
in  them,  they  have  to  take  their  chance.  In  this 
case  an  act  of  the  following  year  (the  ofllce  and 
oath  act,  1867,  80  &  81  Vict.,  c.  75)  authorized  the 
now  parliamentary  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  in  aU 
cases  where  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  required 
as  a  qualification  for  office.  Finally,  the  promis- 
sory oaths  act  of  1808  (31  &  82  Vict.,  c.  72)  cut 
down  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  all  cases  to  the  form 
already  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and 
substituted  a  declaration  for  an  oath  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  where  an  oath  was  formerly 
required.  Still  the  work  of  simplification  was  not 
formally  complete.  A  repealing  act  was  passed 
in  1871  (84  &  85  Vict.,  c.  48),  which  struck  off  the 
statute  book  a  long  list  of  enactments  imposuig 
oaths  for  various  purposes  on  various  persons, 
and  others  partially  amending  or  repealing  them, 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  down- 
ward. And  so  the  story  ends  for  the  present; 
England  no  longer  stands  in  fear  of  pope  or  pre- 
tender, and  the  modem  oath  of  allegiance,  de- 
vised for  the  protection  of  the  realm  against  foe- 
men  and  conspirators,  and  swollen  with  strange 
imprecations  and  scoldings,  is  brought  back  to  the 
more  plain  and  seemly  fashion  of  the  ancient 
oath  of  fealty.  Yet  our  English  ancestors  were 
not  capricious  in  the  elaborate  safegtiards  which 
they  built  up  again  and  again  roimd  a  ceremony 
originally  of  the  simplest.  Every  clause  and 
almost  every  word  in  the  statutory  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, supremacy  and  abjuration  was  directed 
against  a  distinct  and  specific  political  danger. 
It  is  unhappily  true  that  examples  of  repressive 
legislation  against  mere  speculative  opinions, 
though  less  common  in  England  than  elsewhere, 
are  by  no  means  wanting.  But  the  political  test 
oaths  do  not  belong  to  this  class.  They  were 
framed  to  discover  and  bring  to  punishment,  or 
to  disable  and  exclude  from  privileges,  not  the 
holders  of  theological  opinions  as  such,  but  persons 
holding  opinions,  of  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
disloyal  and  seditious  behavior  was  supposed,  to 
be  the  necessary  or  highly  probable  result.  The 
attempt  lately  made,  and  for  the  present  made  with 
success,  to  use  the  parliamentary  oath  as  a  relig- 
ious test,  and  thereby  exclude  a  person  obnoxious 
to  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  partly  for 
theological  but  much  more  for  political  and  social 
reasons,  has  nothing  to  justify  it  in  English  his- 
tory, or  in  the  traditions  of  English  politics.  It  is 
an  unhappy  example  of  the  ignorance  and  con- 
fusion of  mind  concerning  the  institutions  of  their 
own  country  which  are  still  too  common  among 
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English  legislators.    (See  Allegiance,  and  the 
note  to  the  preceding  article.) 

Frbdbbick  Pollock. 

OCCUPATION.  I.  Of  the  different  mean- 
ings of  this  word,  that  which  has  the  longest  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  publicists  relates  to  the 
manner  of  acquiring  lands  which  up  to  the  time 
of  acquisition  had  no  owner.  The  occupation  of 
such  lands,  that  is,  the  taking  of  effective  posses- 
sion of  them,  is  one  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
right  of  property  in  them.  The  individual  who 
discovers  an  uninhabited  island,  which  constitutes 
no  part  of  an  established  state,  may  appropriate 
it,  cultivate  it  and  dispose  of  it,  and  the  more 
labor  he  expends  upon  it  the  less  contestable  is  his 
title  thereto.  If  the  island  forms  part  of  a  state, 
he  can  not  acquire  the  ownership  of  it,  unless  the 
laws  recognize  the  rights  of  the  first  occupant,  or 
he  can  acquire  these  rights  only  on  the  conditions 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  the 
United  States,  the  land  which  belongs  to  no  one  in 
particular  forms  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Union; 
it  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  without  an  owner;  and 
hence  the  first  occupant  has  only  a  limited  right,  the 
right  of  pre-emption  of  such  land.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  desert  island.  A  Euro- 
pean, let  us  suppose,  discovers  such  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  takes  effective  possession  of  it. 
It  does  not  suffice  for  this  purpose  to  erect  a  post, 
and  nail  a  board  to  it,  with  a  notice  of  the  taking 
of  possession,  and  do  nothing  further;  the  occur 
paUon  and  exploitation  of  the  land  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Our  European  is  assuredly  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  island  by  private  title,  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  civil  law,  but  is  he  also  its 
political  lord?  He  can  only  be  so  in  one  case;  if 
he  has  previously  freed  himself  from  the  bonds 
which  attach  him  to  his  own  country.  As  long 
as  he  remains  a  Frenchman,  a  German  or  an 
Englishman,  his  ttatvs  follows  him,  his  country 
retains  its  rights  over  him,  he  nationalizes  or  nat- 
uralizes the  objects  which  become  his  property, 
for,  in  many  respects,  property,  at  least  movable 
property,  is  an  accessory  of  the  man.  The  power 
of  a  citizen,  however,  to  cause  an  accession  of 
land  in  favor  of  his  country  is  not  unlimited, 
for  the  power  of  his  country  is  not  unlimited. 
Just  as  his  personal  status  folloVrs  him  wherever 
he  goes,  while  his  real  status  (immovable  prop- 
erty) necessarily  remains  subject  to  the  territorial 
laws  of  his  country;  so  his  right  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs  may 
be  contested.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  take  possession  of  land  in  the  name  of 
his  government  may  be  questioned.  The  law  on 
this  point  is  not  well  settled,  for  the  reason  that 
the  facts  in  cases  of  this  kind  liave  not  greatly 
varied.  An  individual  might  live  on  an  island, 
lost  in  the  ocean,  and  enjoy  sovereignty,  because 
no  one  cares  to  disturb  him.  He  might  also  feel 
the  need  of  protection,  and  ask  it  of  his  native 
country;  but  the  latter  is  the  judge  of  what  he 
may  with  propriety  do.    It  can  grant  or  refuse  its 


protection.  It  will  never  grant  that  an  individual 
can  bind  it  without  a  commission  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  free  not  to  ratify  the  taking  of  possession;  but 
if  it  wishes  to  accord  its  protection,  if  it  consents 
to  cover  with  its  fiag  the  domain  which  has  come 
to  it  by  accession,  it  must  do  so  by  a  formal  or 
express  act;  it  is  for  the  government  to  take  pos- 
session. The  official  occupation  of  land  without 
an  owner,  by  the  agents  of  a  government,  consti- 
tutes a  mode  of  acquisition  fully  recognized  by 
international  law.  This  mode  of  acquisition  has 
been  used  and  abused,  but  in  proportion  as  the 
earth  becomes  peopled,  there  is  less  occasion  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  —  II.  Up  to  this  point  there 
has  only  been  in  question  the  occupation  of  a  terri- 
tory without  an  owner,  but  there  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  the  occupation  of  an  inhabited  country. 
A  victorious  army,  which  invades  a  country,  oc- 
cupies it  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  sometimes  during 
a  long  period.  We  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  an 
occupation  which  lasts  days  or  weeks,  and  the 
near  end  of  which  may  be  foreseen.  The  invader 
should  be  humane,  should  demand  only  those 
things  which  he  needs  for  his  support,  and  should 
destroy  nothing,  except  to  defend  himself  or  as  an 
act  of  war.  He  should  not  destroy  simply  for 
the  sake  of  destruction.  If  the  occupation  is  a 
lengthy  one,  matters  become  complicated,  and  a 
great  number  of  questions  arise.  In  such  case 
evidently  the  power  which  occupies  a  country  has 
become  its  master;  it  exercises  there  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  levies  taxes,  makes  the  necessary  la¥rs, 
and,  if  need  be,  administers  justice;  but  it  pos- 
sesses only  sovereignty  de  facto,  and  not  sover- 
eignty dejure.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  do  not  lose 
their  nationality,  the  civil  relations  between  the 
citizens  of  the  country  occupied  remain  intact, 
and  the  laws  continue  in  force,  save  those  which 
the  conqueror  has  expressly  repealed,  modified  or 
suspended.  A  crime  committed  during  the  occu- 
pation is  punishable  by  the  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try, even  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  An  alien, 
even  if  he  belongs  to  the  nationality  of  the  con- 
queror, but  w  not  a  part  of  the  army,  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  invaded  country,  and  he 
may,  if  the  statutes  of  limitation  do  not  prevent 
it,  be  arrested  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  for 
the  crimes  he  may  have  committed  at  a  time  when 
the  courts  perhaps  were  not  in  a  condition  strictly 
to  enforce  the  law.  —  Unless  the  commander  of  the 
invading  army  decides  to  the  contrary,  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  may  remain  at  their  posts, 
and  maintain  their  governmental  order.  The 
courts  may  continue  to  administer  justice,  and  it 
is  even  their  duty  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  are  no  , 
serious  moral  or  material  obstacles  in  the  way. 
They  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  their  sov- 
ereign. In  the  Franco-Oerman  war  a  very  pecul- 
iar difficulty  arose.  During  the  war,  the  revolution 
of  the  4th  of  September  having  changed  the  form 
of  tlie  French  government,  and  the  Germans  not 
having  yet  recognized  the  republic,  they  thought 
that  they  could  not  permit  justice  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  their  presence,  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
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lie,  without  seeming  to  recognize  it;  they  there- 
fore requested  that  the  court  of  Nancy  and  several 
other  courts  should  sit  in  the  name  of  the  "  occu- 
pying governments/'  which  these  courts  rightly 
refused  to  do.  The  Oermans  were  doubly  mis- 
iaken :  first,  in  asking  that  justice  should  be  admin- 
istered in  their  name;  and  secondly,  in  supposing 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  name 
of  the  republic  implied  on  their  part  a  recognition 
of  its  government.  They  were  supposed,  or  might 
have  been  supposed,  to  ignore  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts,  as  long  as  the  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war,  and  their  judgments  and 
decrees  afifected  only  private  interests.  —  III,  We 
have  again  the  occupation  of  a  country  by  way  of 
pledge,  as  for  instance,  for  the  payment  of  a  war 
indemnity.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  details  of 
the  mode  of  occupation  are  generally  regulated 
by  treaty.  However,  as  a  state  of  peace  has  here 
Bucoeeded  that  of  war,  all  public  services  are  re- 
sumed and  directed  by  the  national  government, 
and  the  commander  of  the  army  of  occupation 
has  no  power  but  such  as  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  his  troops.  He  can  not  levy  taxes, 
nor  demand  any  contributions  except  those  stip- 
nlated  for  in  the  treaty;  but  if  the  local  author- 
ities are  unable  to  preserve  his  safety,  he  has  the 
right  to  protect  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
occupied  country  should  have  the  patriotism  to 
avoid  giving  him  any  serious  ground  of  complaint. 
A  calm  dignity  is  always  more  noble  than  daring 
but  ill-judged  annoyance.  Occupation  may  also 
he  a  mode  of  coercion,  of  compelling  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  contract.  For  example,  if  one  of  the 
Qerman  countries  did  not  submit  to  some  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  em- 
peror might  send  troops  of  occupation  into  such 
country,  which  would  act  as  a  sort  of  bailiff  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  occupied.  But  the 
state  of  peace  would  not  necessarily  be  interrupted, 
and  the  civil  authorities  would  continue  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  as  usual.  These  two  kinds 
of  occupation  may  be  considered  as  legal  meas- 
ures, but  history  has  also  recorded,  and  much  too 
frequently,  occupations  more  or  less  well  (we 
should  say  illy)  justified  by  i)olicy.  These  occu- 
pations being  made  outside  of  the  provisions  of 
international  law,  publicists  can  scarcely  think  of 
laying  down  rules  for  them.    Maubics  Block. 

OCEANICA.  Under  this  head,  although  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  geographers,  we  propose  to 
treat  of  both  Oceanica  and  Australia.  —  I.  Ocb- 
AincA.  By  the  name  Oceanica  are  designated  all 
the  islaiids  scattered  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  from 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  ocean  to  the 
coasts  of  America.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
ishuids  belonging  to  Oceanica  is  the  rock  of 
Crospa,  latitude  82**  46'  north;  the  most  southerly 
sre  the  islands  of  Bishop  and  his  Clerk,  latitude 
66"  15'  south;  the  most  westerly  point  is  the 
island  of  Boh,  longitude  129"  12'  east;  while  the 
rock  of  Hala  y  Gomez,  longitude  254"  40'  east 
of  Greenwich,  forms  the  eastern  boimdary.    The 


islands  are  divided  into  high  and  low.  The  for- 
mer are,  in  almost  every  case,  of  volcanic  origin 
and  mountainous;  they  are  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  all  the  groups,  and  have  a  fertile 
soil;  the  low  islands,  on  the  contrary,  are  mostly 
but  ring-like  rocks  of  coral  rag,  encircling  a  body 
of  water.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  often  carry 
seeds  from  great  distances  to  these  barren  coral 
reefs  and  deposit  them  there.  These  seeds  de- 
velop into  graminous  plants  or  trees;  aquatic  birds 
visit  the  yet  destitute  strip  of  land,  and  shortly 
afterward  there  appear  insects  and  amphibia,  car- 
ried thither  by  the  waves  on  living  trees.  —  The 
area  of  Oceanica,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  situated  between  the  tropics,  may,  according  to 
an  approximate  estimate,  the  only  one  possible,  be 
1,156,000  square  kilometres.  All  the  islands  and 
groups  of  islands  of  Oceanica  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  principal  divisions,  based  upon  differ- 
ences in  the  physical  conformation,  and  in  the 
institutions  and  manners  as  well  as  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  natives.  Melanesia  (or  West  Poly- 
nesia) comprises  the  islands,  extending  from  west 
to  east,  thence  southeast,  which  encircle  the 
Australian  continent  like  a  wreath.  To  these 
islands  belong  the  extensive  island  of  New  Guinea 
with  the  neighboring  groups,  the  Luisiad  archi- 
pelago, the  archipelago  of  New  Britain  and  the 
Admiralty  islands,  the  Salomon  islands,  the  Queen 
Charlotte  islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Cale- 
donia and  the  Loyalty  islands.  The  islands  of 
Melanesia  are  inhabited  by  the  Papuas,  a  dark 
skinned  people,  who  are  also  called  Negritos  or 
Australian  negroes,  on  account  of  there  being  some 
similarity  between  them  and  the  natives  of  Afri- 
ca. To  Polynesia  belong  the  following  islands 
and  groups  of  islands:  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji 
islands,  Tonga,  Samoa,  the  Hervey  islands,  the 
Society  group  of  islands,  the  Australian  islands, 
the  Tuamotu,  the  Marquesas,  and  the  Sandwich 
or  Hawaiian  islands.  In  New  Zealand  the  Euro- 
pean population  prevails  at  present.  The  Fiji 
islands  are  accounted  as  belonging  to  Polynesia, 
because  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  although 
Melanesians  as  far  as  their  language  and  physical 
conformation  are  concerned,  possess  the  same 
degree  of  civilization  as  the  Polynesians.  The 
islands  of  Polynesia  are  inhabited  by  a  light 
brown,  well  formed  race  of  men,  accessible  to  civ- 
ilization, good  seamen,  and  somewhat  resembling 
the  Malays.  By  the  term  Micronesia  is  desig- 
nated the  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  extending 
north  and  west  near  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  the 
Philippine  islands;  this  group  of  islands  is  inhab- 
ited by  that  part  of  the  Polynesian  race  which 
differs  from  the  Polynesians  proper  in  peculiari- 
ties of  character,  mode  of  living,  and  chiefly  by 
the  difference  in  languages.  These  (mostly  low) 
islands  are  divided  into  three  groups:  the  La- 
drones,  the  Bonin  islands  north  of  them,  and  the 
Caroline  islands,  the  Marshall  and  the  Gilbert 
islands.  — Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Mela- 
nesia oppressive  heat  prevails,  which,  combined 
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with  the  humidity  of  the  densely  wooded  islands, 
is  as  prostrating  as  it  is  injurious  to  health;  the 
climate  of  the  other  islands  is  warm,  but  not 
disagreeable,  because  of  the  sea  breezes,  and  is  as 
agreeable  as  it  is  healthy.  While  on  the  low 
islands  vegetation  can  not  be  called  rich  and  lux- 
uriant, on  the  high  islands  it  is  of  a  tropical  abun- 
dance. The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
wooded  to  the  top;  the  trees  are  high,  and  service- 
able for  building.  Among  the  food  plants  the 
following  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  larger  islands: 
the  cocoanut  tree,  the  banana  tree,  different  kinds 
of  taro  or  arum,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pandang, 
yam-root,  and  the  sweet  potato;  besides  these, 
there  are  the  sugar  cane,  the  pineapple,  the  coffee 
tree,  the  lemon  and  orange  trees;  in  short,  nearly 
all  the  useful  plants  of  warmer  climates.  While 
New  Guinea  vies  with  the  Moluccas  in  the  abun- 
dance and  peculiar  character  of  its  plants  and  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  its  forests,  its  vege- 
tation, without  losing  its  luxuriance,  shows  a 
decline  in  so  far  as  the  number  of  varieties  is 
concerned;  thus,  Tahiti  seems  to  have  but  500 
different  plants,  Tuamotu  only  about  fifty,  Waihu 
(Easter  island)  some  twenty  only.  It  Ib  equally 
striking  that  not  only  the  vegetation  on  all  of 
these  islands  is  of  a  character  similar,  for  the  most 
part,  to  that  of  the  vegetation  of  India,  but  also  that 
it  retains  this  character  even  in  the  most  easterly 
islands,  which,  although  nearest  to  America,  pos- 
sess none  of  the  American  types  of  plants.  The 
same  law  applies,  on  the  whole,  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  animals;  however,  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  land  mammalia  on  these  islands  in  so  far  as 
that  lack  has  not  been  done  away  with  in  more 
recent  times,  by  the  importation  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  is  true,  there  are  larger  quadrupeds  in 
New  Guinea,  but  only  kangaroos  and  nocturnal 
animals.  Besides  these,  the  Europeans,  who  first 
visited  these  islands,  found  of  land  mammalia 
only  the  hog,  the  dog  and  the  rat,  and  even  these 
not  on  all  the  islands.  Birds  are  more  numerous. 
Fowl,  pigeons,  parrots,  different  kinds  of  singing 
birds,  snipes,  herons,  wild  ducks  and  numerous 
sea  fowl  were  found  on  almost  all  these  islands. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  bird  of  paradise  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  cassowary,  distributed  as 
far  as  New  Britain.  Sea  animals,  fish  and  turtles 
are  exceedingly  numerous  in  the  waters  surround- 
ing these  islands;  the  dugong  {ffalicore  c^tacea)  is 
found  between  the  tropics.  Whales  are  still 
caught  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  widely  distributed  sperm  whale 
{Physeter  macroceplialus)  has  given  rise  to  active 
fisheries.  Shells  and  corals  present  a  greater 
variety  of  brilliant  colors  and  forms  than  almost 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Snakes,  mostly  of  a 
harmless  character,  are  found  only  on  the  western 
islands,  probably  not  farther  than  on  the  Tonga 
group;  there  is,  however,  one  harmless  species  of 
snake  which  is  said  to  be* found  on  the  Marquesas; 
the  crocodile  is  not  found  except  in  the  extremest 
western  part  of  this  territory.  Sharks  are  fre- 
quent everywhere,  and  there  are  also  poisonous 


fish.  But  few  species  of  insects  are  found;  mo8t 
frequently  they  are  met  with  in  the  western  islands. 
—  Comparative  philology  has  shown  that  the 
native  population  of  Oceanica  came  from  Indo- 
China  and  from  the  Indian  archipelago.  On  all 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  there 
is  a  dark  colored  race  of  men,  called  Papuas,  and 
another  of  lighter  color,  the  Malay  race,  which 
originally  inhabited  the  southeastern  parts  of  Asia, 
and  which  in  the  distant  past  removed  their  habi- 
tations to  the  Indian  archipelago;  these  two  races 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Oceanica.  The  dark 
colored  Papuas  are  the  natives  of  Melanesia, 
while  the  lighter  brown  l^Ialayo-Japanese  element 
prevails  in  Polynesia;  the  now  nearly  extinct 
Micronesians  are  more  similar  to  the  Tagalian 
element.  —  As  a  rule  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
islands  are  stronger,  taller,  handsomer,  of  lighter 
color,  and  better  developed;  on  the  low  and  more 
barren  islands  they  are  shorter,  less  strong,  uglier, 
and  of  a  darker  color.  The  color  of  the  sldn  of 
the  Polynesians  varies  from  light  to  dark  brown » 
with  a  hue  of  yellow  or  olive-green;  their  hair  is 
mostly  of  thick  growth,  black  and  smooth;  their 
eyes  are  black;  their  mouths  are  well  formed; 
their  foreheads  well  developed;  the  nose  is  either 
short  and  straight,  or  long  and  of  aquiline  shape; 
the  form  of  the  face  is  oval.  The  Micronesians 
are  of  lighter  color,  their  figure  is  more  graceful 
and  agile,  their  expression  brighter,  their  noses 
more  prominent  and  bent,  and  not  so  fiat.  The 
difference  in  their  languages  is  still  more  pro- 
nounced. While  the  language  of  the  Melanesians 
is  distinguished  by  more  numerous  and  harsher 
consonants,  and  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  Malay 
and  Polynesian  languages,  the  phonetic  system 
of  the  Polynesian  languages  evinces  great  pov- 
erty, a  certain  weakness  and  want  of  force;  the 
Micronesian  languages,  however,  as  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned,  are  the  most  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  simpler  Malay  family  of  languages, 
having  also  an  intimate  relationship  with  the 
Polynesian  languages.  While  the  several  lan- 
guages of  the  Polynesian  family  are  almost  only 
dialectically  distinguished  from  each  other,  there 
arc  great  differences  in  the  languages  spoken  on 
the  Micronesian  groups.  As  far  as  mental  capac- 
ity is  concerned,  the  Melanesians  are  inferior  to 
the  Polynesians;  love  of  war  and  warlikeness, 
distrust  and  suspicion,  are  the  principal  features 
of  their  character;  cannibalism,  too,  is  practiced 
by  most  of  the  Melanesian  tribes.  The  Poly- 
nesians, on  the  contrary,  although  as  a  rule  they 
also  practice  cannibalism  in  as  far  as  they  have 
not  been  converted  to  Christianity,  occupy  a 
higher  intellectual  position  than  others  living  in  a 
state  of  nature;  they  are  eminently  skillful  in 
copying,  or  at  least  in  assuming,  the  outward 
appearance  of  European  manners.  The  Micro- 
nesians also  are  well  endowed  intellectually,  very 
receptive,  and  possess  a  certain  physical  clever- 
ness; they  are  hospitable,  friendly,  good  natured, 
peaceful  and  honest,  but  sometimes  very  revenge- 
ful and  blood-thirsty.  —  The  religious  ideas  of  the 
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Melaneaians  are  vagae  and  confused.  Thus,  on 
some  of  the  islands  they  believe  in  a  power  which 
has  created  and  goyems  all  things.  Others  Vor- 
ship  the  sun,  while  the  Tanneese  and  the  New 
Caledonians  seem  to  have  no  religion  whatever. 
Besides  this,  every  individual  has  his  own  guard- 
ian spirit.  The  Polynesians  believe  in  a  number 
of  hl^  gods,  by  whom  the  universe  has  been 
created,  and  who,  although  with  some  diversity, 
are  worshiped  throughout  all  Oceanica.  Besides 
these  high  gods  the  Polynesians  worship  an  im- 
mense host  of  inferior  deities,  of  elementary  genii, 
fiiries  and  giants.  There  is,  besides,  a  third  class 
of  deities,  consisting  of  apotheoses  of  human 
beings.  The  Ibbu,  too,  forms  part  of  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Polj^esians.  In  Micronesia  religion  is 
based  on  the  belief  in  an  invisible  supreme  being, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  sometimes  on  the  belief 
in  hiTiaible  intermediary  beings.  —  In  regard  to 
social  relations  Melanesia  is  also  very  backward. 
The  population  of  each  island  is  divided  into 
many  tribes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  enemies  of  one 
another.  The  tribes  have  each  a  chief,  for  the 
moat  part,  however,  without  authority;  and  they 
are  classed  by  villages  into  numerous  small  sub- 
diviaions,  with  a  common  ruler  on  important 
occasions.  In  Polynesia,  however,  there  are  two 
estates  to  be  distinguished:  the  nobles,  who  are 
related  to  the  gods,  and  the  common  people,  who 
are  of  this  earth  only  and  without  soul.  Between 
these  two  estates,  that  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
in  many  instances,  has  assumed  the  intermediate 
position  of  a  third  estate;  thus  in  some  places,  for 
instance  in  Tahiti,  the  high  nobility  merely  con- 
data  of  the  king,  the  king's  family,  and  their 
nearest  relatives.  They  also  have  generally  a 
kind  of  feudal  system,  in  which  one  king  or 
superior  chief  rules  over  several  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  derive  their  landed  property  from 
him,  and  who  in  turn  owe  him  service  in  case  of 
war.  A  similar  feudal  system  is  in  existence  in 
Micronesia,  but  there  the  estates  are  divided  into 
ibe  nobility,  the  semi-nobility  and  the  common 
people.  Even  as  far  as  industry  and  skill  are 
oancemed,  the  Melanesians  rank  below  the  Poly- 
mesians.  They  pursue  fishing  and  to  a  limited 
extent  agriculture.  Some  of  the  groups  of  islands 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  Europe.  Only 
in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Loyalty  islands  did 
the  sandalwood  commodity  give  rise  to  an  active 
traffic,  since  European  vessels  transported  the 
wood  from  these  islands  to  Asia.  For  centuries, 
however,  an  active  trade  has  been  carried  on 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  and  north- 
western coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  those  of  the 
Moluccas.  New  Caledonia,  it  is  true,  has  been 
broo^t  into  connection  with  Europe  in  conse- 
quence of  its  occupation  by  the  French;  but  that 
interoouTse  is  inconsiderable.  In  Polynesia  agri- 
culture is  highly  developed.  In  building  houses 
and  boats,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  bast-cloth 
(whidi  is  frequently  very  beautiful),  weapons  and 
toob,  the  Polynesians  display  great  skill.  The 
trade  in  sandalwood,  pearls,  cocoa  oil,  and  the 


catching  of  trepangs  anti  whales,  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attracted  many 
European  ships  to  these  waters  and  gave  rise 
to  an  active  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands.  —  In  Micronesia,  too,  agriculture 
thrives,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  is 
favorable.  With  their  skillfully  constructed  boats 
the  natives  make  extensive  voyages  for  trading 
purposes;  they  export  the  products  which  they 
manufacture  in  large  quantities,  as,  for  instance, 
boats,  pandangmats,  ropes  and  twine  of  cocoanut 
fibre,  weapons  of  cocoawood,  implements  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  cloth,  baskets, 
sails,  and,  above  all,  hammocks,  which  are  very 
much  in  demand.  Ever  since  the  white  element 
established  itself  on  the  islands  a  marked  decrease 
of  the  native  population  has  been  noticeable.  On 
the  Hawaiian  group  and  in  Melanesia  the  popula- 
tion has  decreased  to  about  one-fifth  since  the  days 
of  Cook.  In  Micronesia,  too,  the  contact  with 
white  men,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  destructive 
diseases,  such  as  small-pox  and  syphilis,  having 
been  brought  into  the  country,  has  had  the  same 
effect.  —  II.  Australia.  In  former  times  and 
in  a  wider  sense,  under  the  name  of  Australia 
was  comprised  the  extensive  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  scattered  between  the  coasts  of  Asia 
and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  coast  of  America. 
In  a  narrower  sense  the  name  Australia  is  used  to- 
day to  designate  the  insular  continent,  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  (formerly  called  New  Holland), 
while  the  other  islands  and  groups  of  islands  be- 
longing thereto  are  known  by  the  collective  name 
Oceanica.  The  Australian  continent,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  is  situated 
entirely  on  the  eastern  hemisphere.  —  The  popu- 
lation of  Australia  consists  of  natives  and  of  Eu- 
ropeans recently  settled  there.  The  farther  the 
Europeans  penetrate  from  the  coasts  into  the  inte- 
rior and  cultivate  its  soil,  the  more  are  the  natives 
confined  to  the  deserts  and  the  nearer  they  approach 
extinction.  In  the  settled  portions  of  Australia 
they  gradually  disappear  before  European  civili- 
zation, as  do  also  in  part  the  native  flora  and 
fauna.  At  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans, there  may  have  been  about  60,000  Austra- 
lians wandering  about  in  the  now  colonized  por- 
tions of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  In  the  year  1851  the  number  of  na- 
tives was  estimated  at  1,750  in  New  South  Wales, 
at  2,500  in  Victoria  and  at  3,780  in  South  Austra- 
lia; in  1872  there  were  still  8,869  natives  in  South 
Australia;  in  Victoria,  there  were  but  1,330  native 
Australian  aborigines  left,  while  the  number  of 
aborigines  in  New  South  Wales  had  dwindled 
down  to  984.  The  total  number  of  natives  for 
the  whole  continent  can  not  be  given  with  cer- 
tainty. The  latest  estimates  showed  that  their 
number  does  not  amount  to  more  than  60,000. 
The  native  population  of  Tasmania  is  now  en- 
tirely extinct.  Including  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  are  officially  considered  part  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  there  are  at  present  seven 
Australian  colonies,  irrespective  of  the  Northern 
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territory  under  the  administration  of  South  Aus- 
tralia and  peopled  by  but  few  white  men.  The 
area  and  population  of  each  of  the  colonies  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


OOLOHIES. 


New  Soafh  Wales . 

Victoria 

South  Australia.... 

Queensland 

west  Australia.... 
Northern  Territory, 

Total 


Bnsrliah 
SqTMiles. 


80B,6I» 
88.461 
380,008 
Oe8,S60 
975,894 
688,581 


8,946,897 


InhAbltaats 
(exolusire 
of  natives). 


«000,275 
^90,498 
•198  257 
«148.090 
♦85,781 

taoi 


1,7S1,096 


To  this  there  are  to  be  added: 


Tasmania         ......--.^    ,,,--^-- 

98,815 
106.9N 

•104,817 

New  Zealand 

♦810,497 

Grand  total 

8,077,701 

8,136,860 

*  Snd  of  1878. 


t  End  of  1871. 


Thus  Australia  had.  In  1873,  an  area  of  2,945,227 
English  square  miles,  and  1,721,696  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  natives  (only  0.57  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile).  The  larger  cities  are,  in  Victoria: 
Melbourne,  with  198,698  inhabitants;  Ballarat,  with 
with24,260;  Sandhurst, with 27,642;  Geelong.with 
^,618;  in  New  South  Wales:  Sydney,  with  134.756 
inhabitants;  in  South  Australia:  Adelaide,  with 
27,208  inhabitants;  and  in  Queensland:  Brisbane, 
with  a  population  of  19,418.  How  rapidly  the 
population  of  these  colonies  increased  by  immigra- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  in  1821  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  South  Wales  was  only  29,788;  that 
of  Victoria,  in  1886,  only  224;  that  of  South  Aus- 
ralia,  in  1888,  only  6,000 ;  that  of  Queensland,  in 
1848,  only  2,257;  and  that  of  West  Australia,  only 
11,748.  —  The  principal  occupation  of  the  colonists 
is  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  chief  branch  of  stock  raising  at  present 
is  the  raising  of  sheep,  which,  within  a  short  time, 
will  secure  to  England  the  entire  foreign  demand 
for  wool.  In  the  interior  of  the  colonies  the  lands 
are  divided  into  farms;  in  the  frontier  districts, 
however,  the  colonists  live  on  so-called  stations, 
which  are  isolated  encampments  of  shepherds. 
Besides  this,  the  produce  of  gold,  copper  and  hard 
coal  is  of  great  importance;  the  fisheries,  espe- 
cially whaling,  are  worthy  of  mention.  Australia 
exports  chiefly  gold,  wool,  tallow  and  copper,  and 
imports  English  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion, although,  especially  lately,  the  industry  of 
the  colonies  has  largely  developed.  —  Each  colony 
has  its  own  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive 
ministry  and  a  legislative  body.  One-third  of  the 
representatives  in  the  parliaments  are  chosen  by 
the  government,  and  two-thirds  are  elected  by  the 
inhabitants;  parliament  has  a  right  to  enact  laws, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  laws 


of  England,  and  it  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
receipts  of  the  colony,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
derived  from  crown  lands.  All  bills  passed  by 
parliament  must  be  ratified  by  the  governor  on 
behalf  of  the  English  government.  All  lands 
belong  to  the  government  by  law,  and  are  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction.  Besides 
this,  unsold  crown  lands  are  leased  for  an  insig- 
nificant consideration  for  the  nusing  of  cattle. 
The  English  government  has  of  late  kept  no 
troops  in  the  colonies;  the  latter,  therefore,  or- 
ganized volunteer  corps,  of  a  total  strengtli  of 
something  over  10,000  men.  For  the  protection 
of  the  coasts  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  is  being  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.  At  present  the 
fleet  is  represented  by  the  steam  advice  boat 
"Victoria"  and  the  monitor  "Cerberus."  The 
wooden  steam  frigate  "  Nelson,"  in  the  harbor  of 
Melbourne,  is  used  as  a  training  ship  for  young 
seamen  for  the  merchant  and  naval  marine. — 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  gave  a  most  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  immense  growth  of  the  Aos- 
tralian  colonies.  Victoria's  production  of  gold 
reached  11,900,000  pounds  sterling  in  1856;  in 
1866,  it  is  true,  it  decreased  to  5,900,000  pounds, 
but  in  1868  it  rose  again  to  6,600,000  pounds. 
From  1866  to  1878,  inclusive,  the  production  of 
gold  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  alone  amounted  to 
11,024,281  ozs.(@  £4,  an  aggregate  of  £44,096,924). 
Besides  gold,  wool  is  a  staple  product  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  1810  the  first  consignment  of  wool,  of 
about  half  a  bale  (140  lbs.)  arrived  in  Europe; 
in  the  year  1820, 100,000  lbs.  were  sent  to  Europe; 
in  1867,  118,000,000  lbs.;  in  1868,  185,000,000 
lbs.  (of  this  quantity  68,000,000  pounds  came 
from  Victoria,  80,000,000  from  Queensland,  and 
29,000,000  from  New  Zealand).  In  the  year  1871 
the  four  Australian  colonies  (excluding  West 
Australia)  exported  wool  to  the  amount  of 
£11,974,000.  —  CaUle  breeding  is  also  very  im- 
portant. The  Australian  colonies  have  at  least 
6,000,000  head  of  cattle;  and  since  1867  (X)nsider- 
able  quantities  of  preserved  meats  are  exported 
to  England  and  Bremen.  About  1,025,000  kilo- 
grammes, for  instance,  were  exported  in  August, 
1872.  Lastly,  South  Australia  exports  considera- 
ble quantities  of  wheat  and  copper.  In  1872  the 
last  named  colony  exported  about  25,000,000  kilo- 
grammes of  copper  ore.  —  At  the  end  of  1873 
the  length  of  railroads  in  the  Australian  colonies 
was  2,042  kilometres.  Of  these.  New  South 
Wales  had  652  kilometres,  Victoria  708,  Queens- 
land 351,  South  Aiistralia  305,  and  West  Australia 
26  kilometres.  Since  Oct.  21,  1872,  Australia  is 
connected  with  Europe  by  cable.  The  colony  of 
South  Australia  established  a  line  of  telegraph 
from  Port  Augusta,  on  the  gulf  of  Spencer, 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent  to  Port  Dar- 
win, on  the  coast  of  northern  Australia,  while 
the  English  government  laid  a  cable  from  Java 
to  Port  Darwin.  The  distance  between  Adelaide 
and  Falmouth  is  20,000  kilometres;  of  this  dis- 
tance the  submarine  cables  represent  a  length  of 
14,700  kilometres.    A  dispatch  of  ten  words  from 
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Adelaide  to  London  now  costs  189  marks,  and  it 
takes,  in  the  average,  fourteen  hours  for  a  dispatch 
to  make  its  way  from  Adelaide  to  London.  The 
principal  towns  in  the  colonies  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  telegraph.  The  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria.  South  Australia  and 
Queensland  alone  had  over  ^,000  kilometres  of 
telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1873.  Since  January, 
1874,  Australia  has  three  different  postal  connec- 
tions with  £urope:  the  older  line,  via  Point  de 
Oalle  and  Suez,  in  the  hands  of  the  colonies  of 
Vk;toria,  South  Australia,  West  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania; the  second,  via  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  in  the  hands  of  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand;  the  third,  via  Torres 
Strait,  Singapore  and  Suez,  in  the  hands  of  the 
colony  of  Queensland.  —  At  the  end  of  1872  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  several  colo- 
nies were  as  follows : 


OOLONIES. 

Toul 
ReMlpte. 

Tout 
Eipendltures. 

Debts. 

New  South  Wales  .. 
VfctorU 

jM.161,416 

8,961,883 

868  886 

996.8S3 

106,801 

£8,688,688 
8,428,888 

SS:?S 

96,M8 

£  9,681,180 
11,994,800 

Soath  Anttnlia 

West  Australia 

2,«84,900 
85,000 

Tfetal 

£9,887,807 

£8,887.861 

£28,548,980 

The  loans  were  made  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  building  railroads,  harbors,  etc.  —  The  follow- 
ing summary  tables  show  the  area  of  the  various 
colonies,  and  their  population  from  1876  to  1881 
indusiTe: 


ABXA  AND  POPC7LATION. 


OOLOinSB. 

AreaSq.MUM 

Yean. 

PopaUtlon 
on  Dec.  81. 

1876 

<v:'^^:76 

1877 

(-^^1,^18 

New  SoBtli  Wales 

809,176 

1878 

(i.LJri,74« 

1879 

V.U,^«2 

1881 

THl.^W 

1876 

■3tW(>76 

1877 

■iiTtaa 

^^v  f/talaiMl    . 

104,408 

1878 
1879 

4:1^.519 

4f.y.789 

1881 

rm,im 

1876 

IHT.IOO 

1877 

2(j:j.<i84 

qneemlaiid 

668,884 

1878 

L'lii.MO 

18T9 

t2n,^^51 

1881 

^>+».li68 

1876 

2iir5,N77 

1877 

:^'JH.^*4 

SootkAiistnUa. 

903,600 

1878 

iA^-^yb 

1879 

-i>.^87 

1881 

:m,m 

1876 

10\484 

1877 

107,104 

TMBisiila..,......» .... 

86,215 

1878 

109,947 

1879 

112,469 

1881 

118,923 

1876 

840,9»0 

1877 

860,787 

Victoria 

87,884 

1878 

879,448 

1 

1879 

899,8S8 

1881 

888.882 

1876 

27,821 

1877 

87,838 

Werton  Australia 

1,067,860 

1878 

88,166 

1879 

28,668 

I 

1881 

82.359 

riHAHCSS. 

GOU>KI£S, 

Y«!*n. 

ReTtnue. 

^ffS?'' 

on  DmT*«. 

i 

X 

X     ^ 

im 

5.748.145 

4,627,979 

11,7^4,419 

isra 

^,^.8M 

5,672,154 

ll.flSiJtft 

New  South  Wales,  ^ 

1879 

■1, 47^,059 

4,^70,780 

]4,«37,419 

1 

18W 

191M,S10 

4,^,706 

14,00,1,919 

I 

1881 

7.377,7Mtt 

5,ft90p3^9 

je.»34,0l9 

18T7 

3JJ6,0-J3 

;if^,4aQ 

«n.69Mn 

i\m 

4J©7,8^ 

4,365.275 

92.00e.3ll 

New  Zealand...... 

1879 

4.miMn 

4.&IU,726 

23.968,Sll 

isao 

a.«.'^,3tJ6 

4.01  a  EtW) 

28,58!J,a3I 

iKHi 

3,TS7.4W) 

8,675,797 

29,6B9.in 

ifln 

l."W6,5H2 

1..184et« 

7,685,850 

1R18 

i>M^m 

1.54a,»20 

8.635,350 

QaeeneJand ....... 

IHT^ 

1.491JiJl 

1,678.631 

l0.lB2.(«a 

18811 

l,ttl2,3H 

1.67;j.0W 

12,103,150 

1881 

a,ui3  tm 

1.757,l>54 

i:i.iM5,l50 

I87T 

uui.4in 

1.44,^,&=t3 

4J37.'20O 

tars 

i,mi,fm 

l,6i30..11O 

5,3slW.600 

South  AOGtmllA...  1 

IWHJ 

i,oeaj2o 

1.7fiHjh7 

W,005,7SO 

1H80 

3.010,HSI 

1.979,436 

9.831.100 

1H81 

tj7i.9m 

S,0&4.2«S 

u.msoo 

im 

aai.m 

;l5a.564 

1,W»,?^ 

1878 

381,909 

375.  iWl 

1J4  7,400 

TftBUUiaia.. 

1S7B 

m^M7 

4iei.838 

l.TflT.ROO 

1880 

448,645 

4^7, 71  i 

1.94H.700 

1881 

SO.S.STU 

468.613 

a,onfi,ono 

1877 

4,7iJa,8T7 

4,3fi8.<»6 

17.01  ft.m?i 

1S7S 

4.504.413 

4.6-i4.JM9 

17,t&r,06& 

Victoria ■ 

187^ 

4,r,2&.9W 

4  8KJ.IJ76 

aa,n\i>,7aa 

IflfiO 

4.ft^l.Sft2     4,87.^03^1 

2^.060,749 

19B1 

£,181imi  j&,]0e.G4£! 

2:3.4J«i,5(«2 

1 

1*177 

ittMia      im,9:^ 
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Wcrtcrn  Austialiii.  ■ 

1S78 

I6a.:i44  \     VM^^ 

184,5W 

18T9 

ltfMl5  1     145,31  i 

361.U00 

1880 

ifio.iM9  1    aM.as? 

331.000 

L 

1881 

^^.Sm       197.386 

510,000 

B.» 

*  GoysRNHKiiT  OF  THB  CoLOHiBS.  —  JV«t(;  South  WoUa. 
The  constitation  of  New  Soath  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  act  18  and  19  Vict, 
cap.  64,  proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  "responsi- 
ble government"  The  constitution  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  the  first  called  the 
legislative  coancil,  and  the  second  the  legislative  assembly. 
The  legislative  coancil  consists  of  not  less  than  twenty -one 
members,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  the  assembly  of  108 
members,  elected  by  seventy-two  constitnencies.  To  be 
eligible,  a  man  mast  be  of  age,  a  nataral-bom  subject  of  the 
qaeen,  or,  if  an  alien,  he  must  have  been  naturalixed  for 
five  years,  and  resident  for  two  years  before  election.  There 
is  no  property  qualification  for  electors,  and  the  votes  are 
taken  by  secret  ballot  The  executive  power  is  in  the  bands 
of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  governor,  by  the 
terms  of  his  commission,  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  troops 
in  the  colony.  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  he  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  eight  ministers.  The  cabinet  is  responsible 
for  its  acts  to  the  legislative  assembly.  —  New  Zealand.  The 
present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  estab- 
lished by  statute  15  and  16  Vict.,  cap.  78,  passed  in  1868. 
By  this  act  the  colony  was  divided  Into  six  provinces,  after- 
ward increased  to  nine,  namely:  Auckland,  Taranakl,  Wel- 
lington, Nelson,  Canterbury,  Otago,  Hawke's  Bay,  Westland 
and  Marlborough,  each  governed  by  a  superintendent  and 
provincial  council,  elected  by  the  Inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  which  practically  amounts  to  household  suffrage. 
By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  colonial  legislature,  80  Vict., 
No.  xxi.,  which  was  passed  in  1875.  the  provincial  system  of 
government  was  abolished.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  and  of 
other  amending  statutes  the  legislntive  power  is  vested  in 
the  governor  and  a  "general  assembly,'^  consisting  of  two 
chambers,  the  first  called  the  legislative  council,  and  the 
second  the  house  of  representatives.  The  l^slative  council 
consists  of  forty -five  members,  nominated  by  the  crown  for 
life,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  ninety-five  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  The  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  include  four  aborigines,  or 
Maories,  elected  by  the  natives.  Every  owner  of  a  freehold 
worth  £60,  or  tenant  householder,  in  the  country  at  £5,  in 
the  towns  at  £10  a  year  rent  is  qualified  both  to  vote  for, 
and  to  be  a  member  of,  the  house  of  representatives.    The 
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OCHLOCRACT.  The  rule  of  the  multitude. 
Polybiufl  was  the  first  to  use  the  term.  The 
good  governments,  according  to  him,  are  ro}'alty, 
aristocracy  and  democracy ;  the  bad  ones  mon- 
archy, oligarchy  and  ochlocracy.  Barth^lemy 
St.  Hilaire  does  not  consider  this  definition  to  be 


very  exact.  It  is  not  correct  so  far  as  royalty  is 
concerned,  which  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of 
monarchy ;  but  the  denomination  ochlocracy  is 
perfectly  correct,  much  more  correct  than  the 
word  demagogy,  which  only  indicates  a  means 
of  popular  government,  and  not  that  government 


executive  aathority  Ib  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  governor  la,  by  virtue  of  his  oiBce,  commander- 
tn-chief  of  the  troops.  Tlie  general  administration  rests  with 
a  responsible  ministry,  con^ting  of  about  seven  memben. 
Besides  the  ministers,  there  is  one  native  member  of  the 
executive  conncU,  but  not  in  charge  of  any  department 
The  control  of  native  afEaiis,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  native  government,  were  trans- 
ferred in  1868  ttom  the  imperial  to  the  colonial  government 
In  1864  the  scat  of  the  general  government  was  removed  from 
Aackland  to  Wellington,  on  account  of  the  central  position 
of  the  latter  city.  —  Queenriand.  The  form  of  government 
of  the  colony  of  (Queensland  was  established  Dec.  10, 1860, 
on  its  separation  from  New  South  Wales.  The  power  of 
making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is  vested  in  a  parliament 
of  two  houses,  tiie  legislative  council  and  the  legislative 
assembly.  The  former  consists  of  thirty  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  for  life.  The  legislative  assembly  com- 
prises fifty-five  deputies,  returned  from  as  many  electoral 
districtB,  for  five  years,  by  the  ballot  vote  of  all  tax  payers. 
Persons  having  property,  either  leasehold  or  freehold,  or  a 
license  to  depasture  lands  from  the  government  in  any 
electoral  district  in  which  they  do  not  reside,  have  the  right 
of  a  vote  in  any  district  in  which  such  property  may  be  situ- 
ated, as  well  as  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops, 
and  also  bears  the  title  of  vice-admiral.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  six  ministers.  The  ministers  are  Jointly  and  individ- 
ually responsible  for  their  acts.  —  South  Australia,  The 
constitution  of  South  Australia  bears  date  Oct  87,  1856. 
It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  parliament  elected  by 
the  people.  T|£b  parliament  consists  of  a  legislative  council 
and  a  house  of  assembly.  The  former  (according  to  a  law 
which  came  Into  force  in  1881)  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
members.  Every  three  years  the  eight  members  whose 
names  are  first  on  the  roll  retire,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied by  two  new  members  elected  from  each  of  the  four 
districts  into  which  the  colony  Lb  divided  for  this  purpose. 
The  executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body.  It  is 
elected  by  the  whole  colony  voting  as  one  district  The 
qualifications  of  an  elector  to  the  legislative  council  are,  that 
he  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural-bom  or  natn- 
rallxed  subject  of  the  queen,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral 
roll  six  months,  besides  having  a  freehold  of  £50  value,  or  a 
leasehold  of  £dO  annual  value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling  house 
of  £tt  annual  value.  The  qualification  for  a  member  of 
council  is  merely  that  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
natural-bom  or  naturalized  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the 
province  for  three  years.  The  president  of  the  council  is 
elected  by  the  members.  The  house  of  assembly  consists  of 
forty-six  members,  elected  for  three  years.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  an  elector  are  that  of  having  been  on  the  electoral 
roll  for  six  months,  and  of  having  arrived  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  and  the  qualifications  for  members  are  the 
same.  There  were  57,697  registered  electors  In  1888.  Judges 
and  ministers  of  religion  aire  ineligible  for  election  as  mem- 
bers. The  elections  of  members  of  both  houses  take  place 
by  ballot.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  an  executive  council,  consisting 
of  the  responsible  ministers,  and  specially  appointed  mem- 
bers. The  governor  is  at  the  same  time  commander-in-chief 
of  the  troops.  The  mlnbtry,  of  which  he  Is  the  president,  Is 
divided  into  six  departments.  The  ministers  are  Jointly 
and  individually  responsible  to  the  legislature  for  all  their 
ofllcial  acts.  --  Taamania.  The  constitution  of  Tasmania 
was  established  by  act  18  Vict,  No.  17,  supplemented  by 
act  84  Vict,  No.  «^  passed  in  1871.  By  these  acts  a  legisla- 
tive council  and  a  house  of  assembly  are  constituted,  called 
the  parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  legislative  council  is 
oomposed  of  sixteen  members,  elected  by  all  natural-bom 


or  naturaliced  subjects  of  the  crown  who  possess  either  a 
freehold  worth  £80  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  £9U0,  or  have  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  a  degree  of  some  uni- 
versity, or  are  in  holy  orders.  The  house  of  assembly  con- 
sists of  tiiirty-two  members,  elected  by  householders  of  £7 
per  annum,  or  freeholders  of  property  £S0  in  value,  and  all 
subjects  holding  a  commission,  or  possessing  a  d^^ee.  The 
legislative  authority  rests  in  both  houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  gov- 
ernor is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops  in  the  colony.  He  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  the 
executive  authority  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers, 
consisting  of  five  members.  The  ministers  must  have  a 
seat  in  one  of  the  two  houses.  —  Vietoria.  The  constitution 
of  Victoria  was  established  by  an  act,  passed  by  the  legijila- 
ture  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  crown 
was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the  act  of 
the  Imperial  parliament  of  18  A 19  Vict,  cap.  65.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers; 
the  legislative  council,  composed  of  forty-two  members,  and 
the  l^slative  assembly,  composed  of  eighty-six  members. 
A  property  qualification  is  required  both  for  members  and 
electors  of  the  legislative  council.  According  to  a  bill 
passed  in  1881  members  must  be  in  the  possession  of  an 
estate  of  the  annual  value  of  £600,  and  electors  must  be  in 
the  possession  or  occupancy  of  property  of  the  ratable 
value  of  £10  per  annum  if  derived  from  freehold,  or  of  £85 
if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of  rented 
property.  No  electoral  property  qualification  is  required 
for  gnduates  of  British  universities,  matriculated  students 
of  the  Melbourne  university,  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
denominations,  certificated  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  medical 
practitioners,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  One-third 
of  the  legislative  council  must  retire  every  three  years,  so 
that  a  total  change  is  effected  In  nine  years.  The  first  elec- 
tion of  new  members  took  place  November,  1888.  The 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Clergymen  of  any 
religious  denomination,  and  persons  convicted  of  felony, 
are  excluded  from  both  the  legislative  council  and  the  assem- 
bly. The  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  legislative 
council  was  Increased  by  the  action  of  the  bill  of  1881  lh>m 
88,105  to  about  1 10,000;  the  number  of  electors  for  the  legis- 
lative assembly  was  176,098,  according  to  the  latest  returns. 
The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  crown.  The  governor  is  conunander-in-chief  of  all  the 
colonial  troops.  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  the  execu- 
tive he  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers.  At  least 
four  out  of  the  nine  ministers  must  be  members  of  either 
the  legislative  council  or  the  assembly.  —Wentem  Australia. 
The  administration  of  Western  Australia  Is  vested  in  a  gor- 
emor,  who  exercises  the  executive  functions.  There  is 
besides  a  legislative  council,  composed  of  seven  appointed 
and  fourteen  elected  members,  the  latter  returned  by  the 
votes  of  all  male  inhabitants,  of  fall  age,  assessed  in  a 
rental  of  at  least  £10.  The  qualification  for  elected  mem- 
bers is  the  possession  of  landed  property  of  £1,000.  The 
governor  is  assisted  in  his  functions  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil.-—Population,  Rbsourcxs,  STC.,  or  THK  Colonies.  - 
New  South  Wales.  The  excess  of  immigration  over  emi- 
gration averaged  10,000  annually  in  the  seven  years  1874-80. 
There  is  a  high  birth  rate  in  the  colony.  The  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  amounted  to  116,931  in  the  year  18B0. 
The  population  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
numbered  880,487  at  the  census  of  April  8, 1881,  the  total 
comprising  90,670  inhabitants  within  the  city,  andl80,7.i7  in 
the  suburbs.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  decennial 
period  1871-81  was  89,yr8,  or  66i  per  cent  The  trade  of 
New  South  Wales  more  than  quadrapled  in  the  fifteen 
years  186(MM.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  18S0 
amounted  to  £8,078,888,  and  in  1864  had  risen  to  £10,185,708. 
The  exports  in  1860  were  valued  at  £8,899,680,  and  in  1804 
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Itself.  Aristotle  calls  democracy  wliat  Polybius 
calls  ochlocracy.  "Aristotle,"  says  Barth^lemy 
St.  Hilaire,  "  always  uses  the  word  demos  to  des- 
ignate the  most  numerous  part  of  the  political 
body.  Whenever  the  word  people  is  found  in 
Aristotle,  it  must  be  understood  to  mean,  not  the 


totality  or  majority  of  the  nation,  which  would 
include  the  slaves,  but  only  the  lowest  class  of  the 
political  body,  that  which  prevailed  at  Athens, 
but  which,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  repub- 
lics, played  only  a  secondary  r51e. "  It  seems  to 
us  that  detnos,  in  the  political  language  of  the 


■t  £9,087.882.  From  1854  to  1870  there  was  a  decline  in 
both  imports  and  exports,  bat  a  new  rise  took  place  in 
1871.  contlnaing  with  interruptions  till  1881.  The  value 
of  the  total  imparts  in  1881  was  £17,409.896;  the  value  of 
the  total  exports,  including  bullion,  was  £16,049,&0a.  Rather 
mote  than  one-tbird  of  the  total  imports  of  New  South  Wales 
come  from  Great  Britain,  and  about  one-third  of  the  exports 
are  shipped  to  it.  The  staple  article  of  export  from  New 
South  Wales  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  wool .  Of  this  article 
there  were  exported  in  the  year  1881,  87,789.914  lbs.,  of  a 
valoe  of  £&,a04.57IL  Next  to  wool,  the  most  important 
articles  of  export  are  tin,  copper,  tallow  and  preseired  meat. 
In  March.  1882.  New  South  Whales  had  88,002,854  sheep; 
S,180,flB6  homed  cattle;  846,931  horses;  and  218,916  pigs.  The 
total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  embraced  645,068  acres, 
of  which  about  one-half  was  under  wheat  and  mabse.  New 
Sooth  Wales  is  beliered  to  oe  richer  In  coal  than  the  other 
fierrjtoriee  of  Australasia.  In  1881  there  were  mined  1,775,994 
tons  of  coal,  rained  at  £008,918.  The  gold  mines  of  New 
Soath  Wales  cover  a  vast  area,  extending  over  three  dis- 
tricti,  called  the  Western  Fields,  the  Southern  Fields,  and 
the  Nortbem  Fields.  The  gold  produce  of  the  colony  was 
estimated  aa  fallows,  in  each  of  the  seven  years  18754n : 
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441,548 

1^1                 , .--,,1- 

560,111 

New  flouth  Wales  likewise  possesses  valuable  copper  and 
tin  mines,  the  former  producing  87.587  tons  of  copper  in 
2881.  New  South  Wales  has  three  lines  of  railway,  the 
Sontliere.  the  Northern  and  the  Western.  In  1881  there  were 
Wbk  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  and  Hi  miles  of 
tnmwaye,  and  48T  miles  under  construction.  The  whole  of 
the  lines  were  built  by  the  government.  Of  electric  tele- 
graphs there  were  in  the  colony  14,278  miles  of  line  in  1881, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £498,211.  The  paid  messages  trans- 
mitted in  1881  numbered  1,597.741.  There  were  818  telegraph 
stations  at  the  end  of  1881.  The  postoffice  of  the  colony 
transmitted  M.865.600  letters,  16,527,900  newspapers,  and 
851J90  packets,  in  the  year  1861. — New  Zealand.  The  cen- 
nui  of  April  8,  1881,  gave  the  total  population  of  084,083, 
indoding 44,000  Maories  (94,870  males  and  19,789  females); 
of  the  rest,  MO.006  were  males  and  290,898  females.  This 
includes  6,004  Chinese,  of  whom  only  nine  were  females.  In 
1809  there  were  19,841  births,  5,487  deaths  and  8,181  mar- 
riages in  tbe  colony.  At  the  census  of  1881  there  were  four 
towns  with  upward  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  New  Zealand. 
T^e  total  number  of  immigrants  and  of  emigrants,  and  the 
sorplas  of  immigrants  over  emigrants,  was  as  follows: 
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The  commerce  of  New  Zealand  increased  nearly  twenty-fold 
in  the  twenty  years  from  1869  to  1878;  but  wtiile  the  imports, 
which  at  one  time  amounted  to  more  than  eight  millions, 
fell  again,  the  exports  increased  slightly  in  recent  years. 
The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  New  Zealand  in  1881  was 
£7,457,045;  of  the  exports,  £6,060,866.  The  value  of  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1881  was  £8,718,806;  that  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  £5,1^^860.  The  staple  article  of 
export  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  wool. 
In  1881  there  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  50,868,832  lbs. 
of  wool,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  £8,477,998.  Next  to  wool 
the  most  important  articles  of  export  were  com,  ilour,  gum 
and  preserved  meat.  The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted, 
in  April,  1881,  of  161,786  horses,  098,687  cattle,  12,985,085 
sheep,  200,068  pigs,  and  1,563,216  head  of  poultry.  The 
greatest  increase  of  live  stock  in  recent  years  was  in  sheep. 
Their  number  increased  from  1,528.824  in  1898,  to  7,761,868  in 
1861,  to  4,987,378  in  1864,  to  8,418,579  in  18ffr,  to  9,700,609  in 
1^71,  and  to  11,704,858  in  1874.  Large  gold  fields  were  dis- 
covered in  the  spring  of  1867.  The  gold  exports  amounted 
to  856,829  ounces,  valued  at  £1,407,770  in  1867;  in  1881  only 
250,688  ounces,  valued  at  £996,867.  In  1882  there  were 
1,888  miles  of  railway  open  for  trafllc.  The  total  expendi- 
tures on  construction  of  all  the  lines  to  March  31, 1881,  had 
amounted  to  £9,599.855,  and  In  1882  to  £9,869,669.  On 
March  81, 1882,  the  colony  had  8,824  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  9,658  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  dis- 
patched was  1,488,772,  of  which  total  over  a  million  were 
private  messages.  The  total  receipts  from  telegrams 
amounted  to  £78,116.  The  total  number  of  telegraph 
offices  in  the  colony  was  284.  The  postoflUce  in  the  year 
1881  received  25,557,981  letters,  of  which  number  two-thirds 
came  fh>m  places  within  and  one-third  from  places  without 
the  colony.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  received  in 
1881  was  12,248,048,  of  which  number  over  two-thirds  came 
from  places  within  and  less  than  one-third  from  places 
without  the  colony.  The  total  revenue  of  the  postoffice 
amounted  to  £154,142  in  1961.—  Qiteeneland.  Queensland 
is  divided  into  twenty  manlcipalides,  the  largest  of  which, 
as  regards  population,  is  Brisbane.  It  contains  the  city  of 
Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  population  of  81.109  on  April  8, 1881.  The 
number  of  immigrants  in  1881  was  16,228;  that  of  the  emi- 
grants, 9,209.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1881  was 
£8,601,906,  and  of  exports,  £3,289,258.  Wool,  preserved 
meat  and  tallow  are  the  chi^  articles  of  export.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1882,  there  were  28,026  acres  under  sugar  cane,  out  of  a 
total  of  128,875  acres  under  cultivation.  The  live  stock  at 
the  end  of  1881  numbered  194,217  horses,  8,618,518  cattle, 
8,292,888  sheep  and  56,488  pigs.  There  are  several  coal  mines 
in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  which  amounted  to  65,612  tons 
in  1881.  Gold  fields  were  discovered  in  1867,  the  produce  of 
which  amounted  to  878,266  ounces,  valued  at  £1,806,431  in 
the  year  1877;  in  1881  it  was  only  269,782  ounces,  valued  at 
£985,012.  At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  800  miles  of  railway 
open  for  traffic  in  the  colony,  and  200  miles  more  in  course 
of  construction;  while  in  1882  a  trans-Australian  line  from 
Brisbane  to  Port  Darwin  had  been  begun.  The  postoffice  of 
the  colony  in  the  year  1881  carried  5,178.547  letters,  4,530,268 
newspapers,  and  409,575  packets.  At  the  end  of  1881  there 
were  in  the  colony  6,279  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  8,585 
miles  of  wire,  with  170  stations.  The  number  of  messages 
sent  was  697,888  in  the  year  1981.  — South  Australia.  On 
April  8, 1881,  the  population  of  South  Australia  numbered 
270,865  (149.580  males  and  180,885  females).  Of  these  76,812 
were  members  of  the  church  of  Bngland,  ^,628  Roman 
Catholics,  and  42,108  Wesleyan  Methodists.  During  1881 
there  were  registered  10,708  births.  4,012  deaths  and  2,308 
marriages.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  was,  in  1881,  88,479,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  The 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  doubled  In  the  ten  years 
1866-76.    There  were  2,613,908  acres  under  cultivation  in 
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Oreeks,  does  not  signify  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people,  nor  even  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  the  slaves :  demos  {populustaid  not  plM) 
meant  what  is  known  in  France  as  the  eommunef 
or,  what  amounted  to  the  same  among  the  Greeks, 
the  nation.  —  Ochlocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  poorest 

1888,  1,768,781  tbeivof  nnder  wheat.  The  live  stock  of  the 
colony  comprised  109,678  horses,  814,918  horned  cattle  and 
6,810,866  sheep.  The  total  value  of  Booth  Australian  Im- 
ports in  1888  was  £6,890,000,  and  of  exports,  £6,880,000.  The 
three  staple  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wheat  and  flour,  and 
copper  ore.  The  total  exports  of  wool  in  1881  amounted 
to  £1,911,927;  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  to  £1,8W,761; 
and  the  exports  of  copper,  to  £M8,870.  Mining  operations 
are  porsned  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  the  colony.  The 
mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  in  copper, 
besides  which  there  exist  iron  ores  of  great  richness.  The 
colony  had  945  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  July, 
1888,  and  174  miles  of  lines  in  course  of  construction.  There 
are  two  principal  lines  of  railway,  namely,  the  Port  line, 
extending  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide,  and  the  North 
line,  connecting  Adelaide  with  the  chief  copper  mines.  The 
colony  had  4,916  miles  of  telegraph  in  operation  at  the  end  of 
1861,  with  7,387  miles  of  wire.  Included  in  the  total  is  an 
overland  line,  opened  in  1873,  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
the  South  Australian  government,  running  from  Adelaide  to 
Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles.  In  1888  there  were 
488  poetofflces  in  the  colony;  and  daring  1880  there  passed 
through  them  10,840,778  letters  and  packets,  and  6,790,786 
newspapers.  —  Tasmania.  The  area  of  this  colony  is  esti- 
mated at  86,816  square  miles,  or  16,778,000  acres,  of  which 
16,671,600  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania  proper,  the  rest 
constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  Islands.  The  total 
number  of  acres  granted,  or  sold,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1888,  was  4,806,944;  of  these,  1,888,063  acres  are  held  on 
depasturing  leasee,  874,374  acres  being  nnder  cultivation. 
68.41  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  church  of 
England;  88.84  per  cent,  to  the  church  of  Rome.  At  the 
census  of  1881  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  being 
unable  to  read  and  write,  waB  81,080;  as  being  able  to  read, 
only  9,569.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  1881  was  18,679; 
tluit  of  emigrants,  11,168.  The  total  value  of  the  Imports  in 
1881  was  £1,488,684;  that  of  the  exports,  £1,566,676.  The 
commerce  of  Tasmania  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  Wool  is  the  staple  article  of  export  There 
were  In  the  colony  87,806  horses,  180,686  head  of  cattle, 
1,847,479  sheep  and  lambs,  and  49,660  pigs,  on  March  81, 
1888.  The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  tin,  and 
there  are  large  beds  of  coal.  Gold  has  also  been  found.  The 
exports  of  tin  amounted  in  value  to  £876,775,  and  yield  of 
gold  to  £816,901  in  1881.  At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  178 
miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  At  the  commencement  ol 
1888  the  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  operation  was 
988,  and  the  number  of  stations,  85.  In  1881, 147,660  tele- 
graphic  messages  were  sent  The  submarine  cable,  estab- 
lished in  1869,  and  connecting  the  colony  with  the  continent 
of  Australia,  carried  14,871  messages  in  1880.  The  postofflce 
carried,  in  the  year  1881, 1,994,148  letters,  187,666  packeU, 
and  8,049,949  newspapers.  —  Vlctmia.  The  population  of 
this  colony,  which  in  1886  was  but  884,  had  increased  in  1881 
to  868,846.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  large 
decrease  both  in  Chinese  and  aborigines.  About  one-half  of 
the  total  population  df  Victoria  live  in  towns.  The  number 
of  immigrants  in  1881  was  60,066,  and  that  of  emigrants, 
61,744.  The  birth  rate  in  Victoria  was  80.75  per  1,000  in 
1880.  The  two  staple  articles  of  export  trom  the  colony  are 
wool  and  gold.  The  total  exports  of  wool  amounted  to 
98,467,869  lbs.,  valued  at  £6,450,089,  in  1881.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1858  to  1861  the  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  upward  of 
two  millions  of  ounces  in  weight  per  annum,  but  subse- 
quently there  was  a  gradual  decline,  till  the  year  1867,  when 
the  exports  fell  to  under  a  million  and  a  half  ounces.  In 
1881  the  produce  of  gold  amounted  to  858,850  ounces,  valued 
at  £3,674,104.  There  were  1,997,948  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  Marcti,  1888.  In  recent 
years  there  was  a  slowly  increasing  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
the  number  of  acres  planted  amounting  to  4,919.    In  the 


and  least  enlightened  part  of  the  nation,  which  is 
ordinarily  the  most  numerous.  But,  although 
superior  in  numbers,  as  it  can  not  represent  the 
general  will,  it  is  at  bottom  only  a  government  of 
the  minority.  The  despotism  of  the  greater  num- 
ber, like  the  despotism  of  a  single  individual,  is 
established  rather  by  usurpation  than  by  consent. 
Who  would  freely  conclude  such  contract  ?  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  as  often  turned  to  individual  advantage 
by  officials  (demagogues  and  viziers)  as  they  are 
exercised  by  those  whose  power  they  proclaim.  — 
Ochlocracy  is  almost  never  provided  for  in  con- 
stitutions. Was  it  an  ochlocracy  which  the  gov- 
ernment established  at  Rome,  when  the  lex  horten- 
Ida  gave  the  force  of  law  to  the  plebiscita  ?  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  patricians  had  always  the 
right  to  sit  in  the  comitia  by  tribes  ?  According 
to  all  appearances,  it  is  true,  their  voice  could  be 
neutralized  by  the  force  of  numbers;  but  it  is  so 
in  every  pure  democracy.  In  Florence,  in  1282, 
the  lords  were  declared  inadmissible  to  public 
offices,  unless  they  dUnMed  themselves  by  causing 
their  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  some  . 
trades-guild.  Lastly,  we  have  the  la^  against  the 
nobility  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  French 
revolution.  At  Athens  ochlocracy  was  estab- 
lished under  the  favor  of  the  law.  Men  of  merit 
were  then  excluded,  on  account  of  their  wealth  or 
their  birth,  from  all  part  in  public  affairs;  the 
philosophers  were  persecuted,  the  allied  cities 
oppressed  or  destroyed.  But  this  Athenian  och- 
locracy had  a  great  love  of  liberty,  great  political 
good  sense,  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  sometimes 
even  moderation.  Athens  and  Florence  are  al- 
most the  only  two  examples  of  the  direct  power 
of  the  majority  legally  established.  Most  fre- 
quently this  despotism  of  the  multitude  follows 
in  the  wake  of  a  revolution  which  overthrows 
the  power  of  kings  or  of  nobles ;  it  establishes 
itself  arbitrarily,  without  rule,  and  without  any 
regard  for  the  general  interest  or  the  interest  of 
all  whose  will  it  does  not  represent,  or  for  indi- 
vidual interests,  the  most  sacred  of  which  are  the 

year  ended  March  81, 1881,  there  were  in  the  colony  875,516 
horses,  1,886,867  head  of  cattle,  10,860,886  sheep,  and  941,886 
pigs.  There  were  1,814  miles  of  railway  completed  at  the 
end  of  1881,  and  4D0  miles  in  progress.  There  were  8,849 
miles  of  telegraph  lines,  comprising  6,686  miles  of  wire, 
open  at  the  end  of  1881.  The  number  of  telegraphic  dis- 
patches in  the  year  1881  was  1,881,749.  At  the  end  of  1881 
there  were  898  telegraph  stations.  The  postofflce  of  the 
colony  forwarded  86.806,847  letters.  4,818,685  packets,  and 
11,440,788  newspapers,  in  the  year  1881.  There  were  1,168 
poetofflces  on  Dec.  81, 1881.  —  Western  Australia.  The  aijgri- 
ciiltaral  prosperity  of  the  colony  haa  been  greatly  on  the  rise 
in  recent  years;  still,  there  were  only  60,K81  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1881,  out  of  -a  total  of 
686,000,000  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted,  in  1881,  of 
31 ,7S6  horses,  60.009  cattle,  and  1,867,918  sheep.  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  i881  was  £404,881,  and  of  exports,  £502,709. 
Wool  and  lead  are  the  principal  articles  of  export  Copper 
and  coal  are  also  found.  There  were  eighty-eight  miles  of 
railway  open  for  trafflc  at  the  end  of  1888.  In  1881  there 
were  1,585  miles  of  telegraph  line  within  the  colony,  with 
twenty-seven  stations.  In  1881  there  passed  through  the 
postofflce  989,084  letters,  688,888  newspapers,  and  79,31S 
packets.— F.  M. 
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fights  of  man,  and  which  the  author  of  the  (Jen- 
trot  Social  justly  regards  as  independent  of  the 
general  will.  **  In  fact/'  says  he,  (book  ii.,  chap. 
4),  "so  soon  as  there  is  question  of  an  individual 
right,  ufx>n  a  point  which  has  not  been  regulated 
by  general  and  anterior  agreement,  that  right 
becomes  a  bone  of  contention.  It  is  a  case  in 
which  the  individuals  interested  are  one  of  the 
parties  and  the  public  the  other,  but  in  which  I 
can  neither  see  the  law  which  is  to  be  followed, 
nor  the  judge  who  is  to  declare  it.  It  would  be 
ridiculous,  then,  to  leave  the  question  to  an 
express  decision  of  the  general  will,  which  can 
only  be  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
which  for  tbe  other,  consequently,  is  only  a  strange 
individual  win,  inclined  to  injustice  and  subject 
to  error."  If  such  be  the  character  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  state  over  the  individual,  such 
must  be  the  omnipotence  of  one  part  of  the  nation 
over  the  other,  and  if  "the  life  and  liberty  of  a 
private  person  are  naturally  independent  of  the 
jntWe  person"  (book  ii.,  chap.  6)»  there  is  a  much 
fitron^r  reason  why  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  pri- 
vate person  should  be  independent  of  a  collection 
of  private  persons,  like  an  oligarchy  or  an  ochloc- 
racy. —  The  history  of  the  Paris  commune,  in 
1871,  presents  a  good  example  of  what  an  oligar- 
chy is.  Whatever  was  the  latitude  allowed  its 
leaders,  they  were  obliged  to  satisfy  the  general 
win  of  their  soldiers  :  a  power  impersonal,  diffuse, 
arbttiarily  transferable,  and  which  at  a  given  mo- 
ment resides  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  national 
guard  as  well  as  of  a  delegate  (minister).  The  rea- 
son of  this  is,  I  think,  that  this  kind  of  govern- 
ment, having  the  habit  of  legislating  on  all  things 
in  an  absolute  manner  by  exhausting  at  one  stroke 
aU  legal  sanctions,  makes  everything  an  affair  of 
state.  Besides,  such  a  government  is  essentially 
mUitary,  both  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
people  to  conceive  any  other  political  organization 
than  an  army,  and  because  of  the  violent  circum- 
stances which  give  it  birth,  and  which  drive  it  to 
extremes.  jAC<iUE8  de  Boisjoslin. 

OTONO&,  Charles,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city  Jan.  22,  1804,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1824.  He  very  soon  became  a  recognized  leader 
in  his  profession,  to  which  he  gave  himself  devot- 
edly. He  has  never  entered  political  life,  but  his 
national  reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer 
made  him  against  his  will  the  candidate  of  those 
democrats  who  refused  to  support  Greeley  in  1872. 
<8ee  Dkmocbatic-Rkpublican  Pabty,  VI.) 

A.  J 

OFFICE -HOLDEBS,  Danger  of  an  Aris- 
tacmey  oL  There  is  probably  no  objection  to 
permanent  tenure  in  office,  or  to  tenure  during 
good  behavior,  which  has  a  stronger  hold  on  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  has  no  direct  interest 
in  the  spoils  system —  that  is,  which  does  not 
f«ek  office  as  the  reward  of  political  services — 
than  the  objection  that  it  would  convert  the  offl- 
cere  into  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  whose  manners 


toward  those  with  whom  they  had  to  trans- 
act business  would  be  haughty  and  overbear- 
ing. I  can  hardly  describe  this  objection  better 
than  in  the  words  of  a  western  friend  of  the 
movement,  in  a  private  letter  written  nearly  two 
years  ago.  He  said:  "The  people  mean  by  this 
[an  aristocracy  of  office-holders],  that  a  continu- 
ance in  office  of  the  same  set  of  men  creates  in  the 
mind  of  the  office-holder  the  idea  that  he  owns 
the  office,  and  instead  of  being  a  public  servant, 
he  becomes  a  master,  haughty  toward  those  whom 
he  ought  to  serve.  Is  it  not  quite  a  general  experi- 
ence with  office-holders  of  long  standing,  that  they 
are  apt  to  become  somewhat  overbearing  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  view  it  in  that  light,  and 
my  experience  is  based  upon  conversation  with 
men  of  oi*dinary  position  in  society,  who  make 
our  majorities  for  us,  who  must  be  educated  to 
whatever  of  good  there  is  in  the  reform  idea,  and 
must  be  consulted  as  to  its  adoption,  if  the  reform 
ever  becomes  permanently  ingrafted  upon  our 
government  and  administration."  —  If  Americans 
had  had  any  such  experience  as  this  of  the  effect 
of  permanence  in  office  on  the  manners  of  office- 
holders, I  admit  freely  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  civil-service  reformers  to  make  head 
against  it.  In  politics  no  a  priori  argument  can 
stand  for  a  moment  with  the  mass  of  mankind 
against  actual  observation.  There  would  be  no 
use,  for  instance,  in  our  saying  that  the  effect  of 
appointment  through  competitive  examination 
upon  the  character  of  office-holders  would  be  so 
improving  that  they  would  be  sure  to  be  polite 
and  considerate  in  their  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, if  the  people  had  found  that  permanent  offi- 
cers, selected  by  any  method  whatever,  were 
haughty,  overbearing,  and  acted  as  if  the  offices 
were  their  private  property.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  remembrance  of  in- 
sulting treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  of 
any  kind.  If  the  American  people  had  suffered 
In  mind  even,  though  not  in  body  or  estate,  from 
such  a  class  at  any  time  since  the  revolution, 
and  that  class  happened  to  be  a  permanent  office- 
holding  class,  we  should,  in  short,  be  forced  to 
admit,  that  great  as  might  be  the  abuses  of  the 
present  system,  it  was  certainly  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  American  society, 
and  that  we  must  make  tlie  best  of  it,  just  as  we 
make  the  best  of  the  drawbacks  on  imiversal  suf- 
frage. —  Curiously  enough,  however,  no  trace  of 
any  such  experience  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  American  civil  service.  Down  to  1820,  office- 
holders practically  held  during  good  behavior.  It 
was  considered  at  first  doubtful  whether  the  presi- 
dent had  the  discretionary  power  of  removal  at 
all.  It  was  settled  in  1789  that  he  had  it,  but 
its  exercise  was  long  viewed  with  great  disfa- 
vor. It  was,  said  Webster,  speaking  in  1835,  •*  re- 
garded as  a  suspected  and  odious  power.  Public 
opinion  would  not  always  tolerate  it,  and  still  less 
frequently  did  it  approve  it.  Something  of  char- 
acter, something  of  the  respect  of  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  part  of  the  community,  was  lost  by 
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every  instance  of  its  unnecessary  exercise."  And 
it  was  very  sparingly  exercised.  During  Wash- 
ington's administration  only  nine  persons  were 
removed  from  office ;  during  John  Adams',  ten  ; 
during  Jefferson's,  thirty-nine ;  during  Madison's, 
five  ;  during  John  Quincy  Adams*,  only  two.  In 
1820  the  first  change  in  this  tenure  was  made  by 
the  passage  of  an  act  which  fixed  at  four  years  the 
term  of  all  those  called  accounting  officers,  that 
is,  officers  who  had  the  handling  of  considerable 
sums  of  public  money.  Now,  if  this  act  was  due, 
in  part  even,  to  the  popular  perception  of  the 
growth  among  the  office-holders  of  pride  of  sta- 
tion and  of  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  office, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  found  expression  in 
the  discussions  which  preceded  or  attended  its 
passage.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  mo- 
tive in  the  reports  or  chronicles  of  the  day.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  appears  to  have  been  aJleged  by 
the  promoters  of  the  measure.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  as  an  ar- 
gument likely  to  help  its  passage.  The  bill  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  many  defalca- 
tions and  irregularities  among  this  class  of  officers, 
owing  to  want  of  proper  supervision,  and  to  the 
belief  that  if  the  tenure  were  limited  to  four  j^ears, 
and  they  were  thus  compelled  to  account  period- 
ically by  mere  operation  of  law,  they  would  be 
more  careful  and  strict  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  the  meantime.  —  In  1830  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  senate,  calling  on  the  presi- 
dent for  the  reason  of  his  removing  certain  offi- 
cers ;  and  in  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  stated  very  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly the  motives  which  animated  those  who 
brought  about  the  legislation  o^  1820.  He  said : 
"The  legislator  in  1820  naturally  asked  himself 
what  term  and  tenure  of  office  would  attain  the 
desired  public  security  ?  To  hold  for  life  would 
be  too  irresponsible.  To  fix  his  tenure  during 
good  behavior  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
old  law.  There  must  be  a  process  at  law  to 
convict  him  of  the  cause  before  the  removing 
power  could  be  exerted.  To  make  him  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  president  alone,  as  in  the  case  of 
1789,  would  make  the  president  too  absolute;  and 
hence  the  provision  for  a  term  of  years,  provided 
he  so  long  behaved  faithfully,  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointing  power  during  his  term, 
if  he  gave  cause."  —  Now,  w^hat  were  these 
"evils  of  the  old  law,"  to  which  he  refers  ?  He 
thus  describes  them,  and  his  description  was  not 
gainsaid  by  anybody:  "By  the  old  law  there 
was  no  summary  power  except  the  disputed  one 
of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, to  arrest  the  career  of  official  delinquency; 
and  the  process  was  doubtful  and  dilatory  by 
which  the  cause  of  removal  was  to  be  established, 
whether  by  impeachment,  indictment,  or  by  civil 
suit.  The  evil  of  the  old  law  was,  that  while  the 
government  was  plodding  through  some  tedious 
process  of  law^,  amidst  its  delays  and  proverbial 
uncertiiinties,  the  defaulter  could  embezzle  our 
funds  and  ruin  our  affairs  so  far  as  they  lay  with- 


in his  control,  and  escape  to  Texas,  etc.,  before 
the  process  had  ascertained  whether  there  was 
lawful  cause  for  removal  or  not."  —  In  short, 
the  act  of  1820  was  intended  to  provide  a  safe- 
guard against  peculation.    The  safeguard,  it  is 
true,  was  a  clumsy  one,  but  nobody  appears  to 
have  thought  of  it  as  a  safeguard  also  against 
the  growth  of  bureaucratic  pride  and  insolence. 
Webster  spoke  on  the  same  subject   five  years 
later,  in  a  debate  on  a  bill  repealing  the  act  of 
1820.    He  was  opposed  to  this  act,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  some  good  had  resulted  from  it,     "I 
agree,"  he  said,  "that  it  has  in  some  instances 
secured  promptitude,   diligence  and  a  sense   of 
responsibility.    These  were   the  benefits  which 
those  who  passed  the  law  expected  from  it,  and 
these  benefits  have  in  some  measure  been  real- 
ized. "    He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  the  bene- 
fits wrought  by  the  change  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  far  more  than  equivalent  amount  of 
evil — an  opinion  which,  if  he  were  alive  to-day, 
he  would  probably  express  in  a  still  stronger  and 
more  unqualified  form.    But  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  contemporaries  appear  to  have  thought  of 
the  act  as  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  an  official 
aristocracy,  nor  for  reminding  office-holders  that 
they  were  the  servants,  not  the  roasters,  of  the 
people.    It  made  them  prompter  and  more  dili- 
gent than  they  had  been  in  writing  up  their  books, 
and  in  collecting  and  arranging  their  vouchers, 
and  in  having  their  balances  properly  adjusted  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term;  but  nowhere  is  there 
any  indication  that  it  was  intended  to  reach  the 
evil  which  we  now  hear  spoken  of  as  the  very 
probable  result  of  a  tenure  during  good  behavior, 
and  as  the  greatest  objection  to  a  recurrence  in 
our  time  to  the  old  system.    Webster  defended 
the  repealing  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
1820  had  given  the  president  too  much  power,  by 
creating  vacancies  for  him  to  fill  which  he  would 
not  have  ventured   to  create  for  himself,  and 
which  the  constitution,  in  his  (Webster's)  view, 
did  not  intend  that  he  should  have  the  pow^er  of 
creating,  and  the  creation  of  which  demoralized 
the  service.    He  advocated  the  retention  of  the 
old  tenure  during  good  behavior,  leaving  the  of- 
fenses committed  by  officers  to  be  punished  by 
some  legal  process,  instead  of  having  the  tc^nure 
of  office  settled  on  the  theory  that  every  oflScer 
would  commit  offenses  if  left  undisturbed  in  his 
place  more  than  four  years.    In  fact,  he  advo- 
cated it  on  precisely  the  grounds  on  Which  the 
friends  of  civil-service  reform  now  advocate  it. 
"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  it  will  make  the  men  more 
dependent  on  their  own  good  conduct,  and  less 
dependent  on  the  will  of  others.    I  believe  it  'will 
cause  thorn  to  regard  their  country  more,  their 
duty  more,  and  the  favor  of  individuals  less.      I 
think  it  will  contribute  to  official  respectability, 
to  freedom  of  opinion,  to  independence  of  char- 
acter; and  I  think  it  w^ill  tend  in  no  small  decree 
to  prevent  the  mixture  of  selfish  and  personal  mo- 
tives with  the  exercise  of  political  duties."     But 
it  evideutly  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  nee- 
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to  show  that  it  would  not  create  a  haughty 
boreaacracy.  —  The  spoils  system,  as  we  now 
know  it,  was  introduced  by  Jackson.  The  re- 
movals, which  only  amounted  to  two  altogether 
under  John  Quincy  Adams,  suddenly  rose  in 
Jackson's  first  year  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety. 
This  sudden  change  in  the  way  of  looking  at 
places  in  the  federal  service  of  course  provoked 
a  greal  deal  of  discussion  and  denunciation. 
Jackson's  use  of  his  power  was  fiercely  assailed 
and  fiercely  defended  during  his  two  terms,  both 
in  and  out  of  congress.  But  we  may  search  the 
debates  and  the  newspapers  between  1890  and  1840 
in  vain  for  an  assertion  that  the  revolution  had 
been  called  for,  or  was  justified  by  the  effect  of 
security  on  the  manners  of  office-holders,  or  by  Ihe 
growth  of  a  feeling  among  office-holders  that  their 
tenure  of  th^r  places  made  them  a  class  apart 
from  and  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
There  was,  instead,  a  great  deal  of  assertion  in 
Jackson's  defense  that,  if  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior had  lasted,  this  feeling  would  have  sprung 
up,  just  as  there  is  now  much  prediction  that,  if 
this  tenure  were  to  be  restored,  the  feeling  would 
spring  up.  But  no  one  alleged  that  it  had  sprung 
up,  and  had  constituted  a  reason  for  beginning  the 
practice  of  frequent  removals,  to  wbich  the  ab- 
surd name  of  "rotation"  was  afterward  given. 
In  other  words,  no  attempt  was  made  to  justify 
Jackson's  introduction  of  the  regime  under  which 
we  are  now  living  by  pointing  out  that  partic- 
ular effect  of  the  old  regime  on  the  office-holding 
mind,  which  is  now  alleged  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  its  restoration.  In  short,  the  American  people 
really  knows  nothing  from  its  own  experience, 
howcTer  much  it  may  know  in  other  ways,  of  the 
tendency  of  permanent  tenure  to  create  and  per- 
petuate a  caste.  —  The  belief  that  this  tendency 
exists,  must,  therefore,  be  a  deduction  from  the 
experience  of  foreign  nations,  or  from  general 
principles  of  human  nature.  It  must  rest,  in 
other  words,  on  the  assumption  that  what  happens 
in  England  or  on  the  European  continent  is  sure  to 
happen  here,  and  that  it  is  his  security  of  tenure 
which  gives  the  foreign  o^cial  that  sense  of  his 
own  superiority  for  the  display  of  which  he  has 
k>ng  been  famous.  Nothing  is  older  in  story  than 
the  '*  insolence  of  office."  We  can  go  back  to  no 
time,  in  the  annals  of  the  old  world,  when  the 
man  "dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority"  was  not 
an  object  of  popular  odium.  See,  it  is  said,  what 
the  manners  of  the  (German  and  Russian,  and 
even  the  Frsnch  and  English,  officials  are :  such 
will  the  manners  of  our  officials  be  should  we 
ever  permit  them  to  hold  their  places,  as  these 
foreigners  do,  during  good  behavior,  and  fail  to 
remind  them  by  frequent  or  periodical  dismissals 
without  cause  (which  is  really  wha»  is  meant  by 
short  fixed  terms)  of  how  little  consequence  they 
are  to  the  community  which  they  serve.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  the  argument  rests  on  the 
asMmiption  that  greater  security  of  tenure  con- 
stitutes the  only  difference  between  the  condition 
of  the  American  and  that  of  the  European  office- 


holder, whereas  there  are  numerous  other  differ- 
ences. Nothing  has  so  much  to  do  with  a  man's 
manners  as  the  manners  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives.  No  one  can  wholly,  or  even  in  great 
part,  withdraw  himself  from  this  influence  with- 
out partial  or  complete  isolation,  such  as  that  in 
which  soldiers  live  in  barracks  or  camp,  or  monks 
in  their  monastery.  In  order  to  make  any  body  of 
men  really  peculiar,  either  mentally  or  physical- 
ly, we  have  to  take  possession  of  their  whole  lives, 
and  impose  great  restrictions  on  their  intercourse 
with  the  community  at  large,  and  effect  a  con- 
siderable, if  not  complete,  severance  between  their 
interests  and  the  general  interest.  No  modern 
state,  however,  subjects  its  civil  functionaries  to 
any  such  treatment.  They  all,  out  of  office 
hours,  live  as  they  please.  They  marry  and  are 
given  in  marriage,  and  spend  their  salaries  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  other  salaried  peo- 
ple. Their  society  is  the  society  of  persons  of 
like  tastes  and  like  manners.  They  are,  in  short, 
an  integral  part  of  the  community,  getting  their 
livelihood  by  a  kind  of  labor  in  which  a  large 
body  of  their  fellow-citizens  are  engaged.  A 
clerk  in  the  postoffice  or  custom  house  or  treasury, 
is  occupied  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  a  clerk 
in  a  banking  house  or  store.  If,  therefore,  the 
manners  of  the  government  officials  be  marked  by 
any  peculiarity  not  visible  in  those  of  employes 
of  private  firms,  it  must  be  due  to  something  else 
than  the  kind  of  work  they  do,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  spend  their  salaries.  It  is  due,  in 
fact,  to  the  place  held  by  the  governing  class  in 
the  social  and  political  organization.  —  If  this 
governing  class  be  a  social  aristocracy,  the  office- 
holders, as  the  machine  through  which  power  is 
exercised,  will  naturally,  and,  indeed,  almost  in- 
evitably, contradt  the  habit  of  looking  on  them- 
selves as  a  part  of  it.  In  a  society  made  up  of 
distinctly  marked  grades,  the  government  officials 
almost  inevitably  form  a  grade,  and  copy  every- 
body else  in  looking  down  on  the  grades  below 
them.  The  English  or  German  official  gives  him- 
self airs  and  thinks  himself  an  aristocrat  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  official  superiors  are  aris- 
tocrats, and  the  government  is  administered  in  all 
the  higher  branches  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  servant  of  the 
crown  to  avoid  arrogating  to  himself  a  share  of  the 
crown's  dignity.  In  any  country  in  which  politics 
is  largely  managed  by  an  aristocracy,  the  aristo- 
cratic view  of  life  is  sure  to  permeate  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  military  service,  be  the  terms  long  or 
short.  In  such  a  country,  a  great  deal  of  the 
pleasure  of  life  is  derived  from  the  reflection  that 
one  has  "inferiors."  The  nobleman  takes  com- 
fort in  his  superiority  to  the  commoner;  the  gen- 
tleman, in  his  superiority  to  the  man  in  trade ; 
the  barrister,  in  his  superiority  to  the  attorney ; 
the  merchant,  in  his  superiority  to  the  shopkeeper. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  system  of  appoint- 
ment or  any  tenure  of  office  to  cut  off  the  govern- 
ment officers,  any  more  than  any  other  class,  from 
this  source  of  happiness.    The  social  position  the 
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place  gives  them  is  one  of  the  rewaixls  of  their 
services,  and  they  would  be  more  than  human  if 
they  did  not  reveal  their  appreciation  of  it.  The 
state  official  really  shows  his  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance no  more  than,  if  so  much  as,  any  other 
man  who  has  an  assured  income  and  considers  his 
position  "gentlemanly."  The  manners  of  the 
government  clerk  in  England  very  much  resem- 
ble those  of  the  successful  barrister's  clerk,  or  the 
clerk  in  the  great  banking  house;  they  are  neither 
better  nor  worse.  —  If  the  English  and  German 
officials  were  all  appointed  and  held  office  under 
the  spoils  system,  and  had  their  "heads  cut  off" 
every  time  there  was  a  change  in  the  ministry,  or 
a  new  man  got  the  king's  ear,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  believing  that  they  would  be  much  more 
insolent  or  overbearing  than  they  are  now,  as 
they  would  share  in  the  excitement  of  the  politi- 
cal strife,  and  in  the  pride  of  victory,  and  in 
the  contempt  for  the  vanquished,  which  form 
so  marked  a  feature  in  official  life  here.  They 
would,  too,  fall  rapidly  into  the  habit,  which  is 
so  strong  among  our  office-holders,  of  treating 
non-official  criticism  of  their  manner  of  perform- 
ing their  duties  as  simply  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  want  their  places,  and  not  as  a 
help  toward  the  improvement  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. —  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  are  the  traditions  of  the  government 
democratic,  but  the  social  organization  is  demo- 
cratic. What  is  of  still  more  importance  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  popular  view  of  the  social 
value  of  different  callings  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic. There  is  little  or  no  conventional  dignity 
attached  to  any  profession  or  occupation.  As 
there  is  hardly  anything  honest  which  a  man  may 
not  do  for  hire  without  damage  tp  his  social  posi- 
tion, so  there  is  hardly  anything  he  can  do  for 
hire  which  will  raise  the  value  of  his  social  posi- 
tion. In  every  country  in  the  world  the  office- 
holder, like  everybody  else,  bases  his  own  opin- 
ion of  himself  and  his  office  on  the  opinion  of 
them  entertained  by  the  public.  He  thinks  highly 
of  them  because  his  neighbors  do.  The  Prussian 
or  English  civil  or  military  officer  bristles  with 
the  pride  of  station,  largely  because  the  public 
considers  his  station  something  to  be  proud  of. 
So,  also,  in  America,  the  office-holder  does  not 
bristle  with  pride  of  station,  because  nobody 
thinks  his  station  anything  to  be  proud  of.  He  is 
not  kept  humble  by  the  insecurity  of  his  tenure, 
but  by  the  absence  of  popular  reverence  for  his 
place.  The  custom  house  or  postoffice  clerk  as  a 
matter  of  fact  knows  very  well  that  the  world 
thinks  no  more  of  his  place  than  it  thinks  of  the 
place  of  a  bank  clerk  or  commercial  traveler. 
One  of  the  very  odd  things  in  the  popular  dread 
of  an  office-holding  aristocracy  is,  that  it  arises  out 
of  the  belief  that  an  aristocracy  can  build  itself 
up  on  self-esteem,  simply.  But  no  aristocracy 
has  ever  been  formed  in  any  such  way.  It  grows 
upon  popular  admission  of  its  superiority,  and 
not  simply  on  its  own  estimate  of  itself.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  occasionally  made  to 


create  an  aristocracy  in  new  countries,  or  in  coun- 
tries in  which  the  respect  for  station  has  died  out, 
have  always  failed  miserably  for  this  reason.  — 
Moreover,  association  with  the  government  and 
the  exercise  of  a  portion  of  its  authority  do  less, 
and  must  always  do  less,  for  an  office-holder  in 
this  than  in  other  countries,  because  there  is  here 
absolutely  no  mystery  about  government.  Its 
origin  is  not  veiled  from  the  popular  gaze  by 
antiquity,  or  tradition,  or  immemorial  custom. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  sovereignty  pre- 
sent itself  in  such  naked,  unadorned  simplicity  to 
those  who  have  to  live  under  it.  Nowhere  else  is 
so  little  importance  attached  to  permanence  either 
in  government  office  or  any  other  office.  In  Amer- 
ica it  brings  a  man  no  particular  credit  to  remain 
long  in  the  same  position  doing  the  same  thing. 
In  fact,  with  the  bulk  of  the  population  it  brings 
him  some  discredit,  as  indicating  a  deficiency  of 
the  great  national  attribute  of  energy.  Outside 
the  farming  class,  the  American  who  passes  his 
life  in  the  position  in  which  he  began  it,  without 
any  extension  or  change  of  his  business,  or  with- 
out in  some  manner  improving  his  condition  by 
a  display  of  .enterprise  or  activity,  is  distinctly 
held  to  have  failed,  or,  rather,  not  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  the  pd^ular  imagination  is  so  little 
touched  by  a  contented  and  tranquil  life  in  a 
modest  station,  or  by  prolonged  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  humble  duties.  Public  opinion, 
indeed,  almost  exacts  of  every  man  the  display  of 
a  restless  and  ambitious  activity.  The  popular 
hero  is  not  the  contemplative  scholar,  or  the  cau- 
tious dealer  who  relies  on  small  but  sure  profits 
for  a  provision  for  his  old  age.  It  is  the  bold 
speculator,  who  takes  great  risks,  and  is  in  con- 
stant pursuit  of  fresh  markets  to  conquer,  and 
new  demands  to  supply.  It  is  not  "the  poor 
boy  "  who  stays  poor  and  happy,  around  whom 
the  popular  fancy  plays  admiringly,  but  the  poor 
boy  who  becomes  a  great  manufacturer,  or  the 
president  of  a  bank  or  railroad  company,  or  the 
master  of  large  herds,  or  the  owner  of  rich  mines. 
The  very  familiar  personage  of  European  count- 
ing houses  and  banks,  the  gi-ay-headed  clerk  or 
book-keeper,  is  almost  unknown  here.  In  fact, 
employers  would  think  but  little  of  the  young 
book-keeper  or  clerk  who  made  no  effort  to  im- 
prove his  condition,  and  did  not  look  forward  to 
a  change  of  pursuits  before  he  reached  middle 
life.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  the  security  of  tenure  which  contributes 
so  much  to  the  value  of  a  position  in  Europe, 
counts  for  but  little  in  popular  estimate  of  it  in. 
America.  Places  which  "lead  to  nothing  "are 
not  made  any  more  attractive  among  us  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  easy  to  keep  if  one 
wishes.  Indeed,  such  places  arc  rather  avoided 
by  young  men  whose  self-esteem  is  high,  when 
they  are  entering  on  life,  and  those  who  accept 
them  are  apt  to  be  set  down  as  having,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  withdrawn  from  the  race.  —  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  security  or  fixity  of  tenure* 
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owing  to  the  very  much  smaller  number  of 
chances  offered  there  than  here  by  social  and  com- 
mercial conditions  to  the  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic man,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  an 
office  of  any  kind,  and  not  only  to  its  value,  but 
to  its  dignity.  The  person  who  has  it,  even  if  the 
salary  be  very  small,  is  considered  by  the  public 
to  have  drawn  one  of  the  prizes  of  life,  and  ex- 
cites envy,  rather  than  commiseration,  even  among 
the  young.  The  prodigious  eagerness  for  gov- 
eniment  office  in  France  is  due,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  to  ihe  fact  that  government  offices  are 
permanent — a  quality  which  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  salaries.  In  Eng- 
land commerce  competes  formidably  in  the  labor 
market  with  the  crown,  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple is  much  more  adventurous;  but  the  certainty 
of  a  small  income  has  even  there  attractions  for 
the  young  which  are  unknown  in  this  country. 
This  certainty  always  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
exalting  the  social  position  of  the  man  who  has 
manageil  to  lay  hold  of  it,  in  places  in  which 
recovery  from  failure  or  miscarriage  is  difficult, 
and  in  which  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  a  calling 
are  not  easily  rectified.  The  whole  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican society  is,  however,  hostile  to  the  idea  that 
permanence  is  a  thing  which  a  young  man  will  do 
well  to  seek.  This  feeling  will,  beyond  question, 
operate  in  one  way,  if  we  ever  come  back  to  ten- 
ure in  office  during  good  behavior,  to  lower  rather 
than  raise  the  office-holding  class,  as  a  class,  in  the 
popular  estimation.  Far  from  converting  it  into 
an  aristocracy,  it  will  probably  put  a  certain 
stamp  of  business  inferiority  on  it  in  the  eyes  of 
"the  live  men,'*  the  pushing,  active,  busy,  ad- 
venturous multitude,  who,  after  all,  make  the 
standards  of  social  value  which  are  in  commonest 
use.  —  At  present,  office  holding  as  a  business 
really  gets  a  kind  of  credit  from  its  extreme  pre- 
cariousness  and  uncertainty.  It  is  felt  that  any- 
body who  geta  into  it  must  be  in  some  sense 
"  practical."  He  may  have  failed  in  trade,  or  in 
some  profession,  or  have,  through  some  moral 
defect,  lost  all  chance  with  private  employers,  but 
then  he  must  have,  if  he  has  got  a  government 
office,  made  himself  useful  to  "an  influence" 
^  through  some  kind  of  "  work."  Successful  elec- 
tioneering, for  institnce,  may  not  require  a  high 
order  of  talent,  or  very  much  character,  but  any- 
body who  achieves  it  must  have  push  and  energy 
and  some  knowledge  of  men,  and  these  arc,  of 
course,  no  mean  qualifications  for  success  in  life. 
Any  one  who  possesses  them,  though  he  may 
make  a  wretched  custom  house  or  postoffice  clerk, 
will  be  sure  of  a  certain  amount  of  consideration 
from  the  busy  world,  which  would  not  be  accorded 
to  the  modest,  easily  contented  man  who,  in 
choosing  his  calling,  seeks  only  mental  peace.  In 
truth,  to  sum  up,  there  is  no  country  in  which  it 
would  be  so  hard  for  an  aristocracy  of  any  kind 
to  be  built  up  as  this,  and  probably  no  class  seek- 
ing to  make  itself  an  aristocracy  would,  in  the 
United  States,  have  a  smaller  chance  of  success 
than  a  body  composed  of   unambitious,  quiet- 


minded,  unad venturous  government  officers,  do- 
ing routine  work  on  small  salaries,  and  with  but 
little  chance  or  desire  of  ever  passing  from  the 
employed  into  the  employing  class.  One  might 
nearly  as  well  try  to  make  an  aristocracy  out  of 
the  college  professors  or  public  school  teachers.  — - 
There  is  no  society  which  at  present  makes  so  lit- 
tle provision  for  this  class  as  ours.  We  do  noth- 
ing to  turn  them  to  account.  They  are  a  class 
eminently  fitted  for  government  service,  or  any  . 
service  of  which  tenure  during  good  behavior  is 
one  of  the  conditions,  and  in  which  fidelity  rather 
than  initiative  is  a  leading  requirement.  At  pres- 
ent they  furnish  a  very  large  share  of  the  business 
failiu-es,  and  contribute  powerfully  to  produce 
our  panics  by  being  forced  into  the  commercial 
arena  without  the  kind  of  judgment  or  nerve 
which  the  commercial  struggle  calls  for.  If  we 
tried  to  economize  labor,  and  put  the  right  men 
in  the  right  places  in  our  national  administrative 
machine,  we  should  undoubtedly  offer  this  class, 
which  has  just  the  kind  of  talent  and  character 
we  need  for  government  work,  the  thing  which 
most  attracts  them,  by  offering  them  positions 
which  no  commercial  crisis  could  put  in  peril, 
and  which  they  could  hold  as  long  as  they  did 
their  work  well. — Even  if  it  were  established, 
however,  that  the  selection  by  competitive  exami- 
nation and  tenure  during  good  behavior  would 
make  the  office-holder  feel  himself  the  master  of 
the  people,  and  express  his  sense  of  his  superior- 
ity in  his  behavior,  the  question  whether  the  pres- 
ent system  establishes  a  satisfactory  relation  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  civil  servants  of  the 
government  would  still  have  to  be  answered.  It 
may  be  that  the  thing  we  propose  would  be  no 
improvement  on  the  thing  that  is,  but  the  fact 
that  the  existing  system  has  the  very  defect  which 
it  is  contended  that  the  new  system  would  have, 
and  which  is  offered  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system,  is  one  which  the 
friends  of  "  rotation  "  can  not  expect  us  to  pass 
over  unnoticed.  —  It  may  be  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  maxims  of  the  administrative  art,  that  no  pub- 
lic officer  can  ever  take  the  right  view  of  his  office, 
or  of  his  relation  to  the  people  whom  he  serves, 
who  feels  that  he  has  owed  his  appointment  to 
any  qualification  but  his  fitness,  or  holds  it  by 
any  tenure  but  that  of  faithful  performance.  No 
code  of  rules  can  take  the  place  of  this  feeling. 
No  shortening  of  the  term  can  take  its  place.  The 
act  of  1820  was  simply  a  very  rude,  clumsy  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  the  duty  of  careful  supervision 
and  good  discipline.  Turning  out  all  the  officers 
every  four  years,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they 
keep  their  accounts  well,  instead  of  turning 
out  as  soon  as  possible  those  who  do  not  keep 
their  accounts  well,  and  retaining  as  long  as 
possible  those  who  do  keep  their  accounts  well, 
reminds  one  of  the  old  woman  who  whipped  all 
her  children  every  night  on  a  general  presumption 
of  blameworthiness.  A  suggestion  of  such  a 
scheme  of  precaution  in  a  bank  would  excite  mer- 
riment.    A  man's  best  service  is  given  to  those 
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on  whose  good  opinion  he  is  dependent  for  the 
retention  of  his  place.  Under  the  spoils  system, 
places  are  filled  without  any  reference  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public ;  in  fact,  very  often  in  de- 
fiance of  the  public.  They  are  given  as  rewards 
to  men  of  whom  the  public  knows  nothing,  for 
services  of  which  the  public  has  never  heard,  and 
which  have  generally  been  rendered  to  individu- 
als. An  officer  who  owes  his  appointment  to  a 
party  manager  for  aid  given  him  in  politics,  can 
not  but  feel  that  htis  main  concern  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  place  must  be  the  continued 
favor  of  the  person  to  whom  he  owes  it,  and  not 
the  favor  of  the  public  which  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  is,  consequently,  impossible  to  ex- 
pect such  an  officer  to  feel  that  the  public  lb  his 
master,  or  to  show  in  his  manner  that  he  is  in  any 
way  dependent  on  its  good  opinion.  He  feels 
that  the  boss  or  senator  who  got  him  his  place  is 
his  master,  and  that  his  mode  of  discharging  his 
duty  must  be  such  as  to  merit  his  approbation. 
He  does  not  fancy  that  he  himself  owns  the 
office,  but  he  fancies  that  another  man  does,  and 
as  long  as  he  considers  it  the  property  of  any  one 
man,  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  public  which 
man.  — The  only  way  in  which  the  proprietorship 
of  the  public  can  ever  be  brought  home  to  office- 
holders is  through  a  system  which,  whatever  its 
modus  operandi,  makes  capacity  the  one  reason 
for  appointment,  and  efficiency  the  one  safeguard 
against  dismissal.  No  such  system  now  exists 
here.  Those  who  say  that  the  plan  of  the  civil- 
service  reformers  would  not  produce  it  may  be 
right,  but  it  is  not  open  to  them  to  make  in  sup- 
port of  their  opposition  a  charge  which  is  notori- 
ously true  of  the  system  they  are  upholding. 
Whether  the  proposed  change,  therefore,  be  the 
best  one  or  not,  some  change,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  imperatively  necessary.  In  fighting  against 
any  change,  we  are  trying  to  avoid  that  adapta- 
tion of  our  administrative  system  to  the  vast 
social  and  commercial  changes  of  the  past  half 
century,  from  which  no  civilized  people  can  now 
escape,  and  which  all  the  leading  nations  of 
Eiux>pe  have  effected  or  are  effecting.  Any  one 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  reforms 
which  have  been  carried  out  since  1815,  in  France, 
or  England,  or  Germany,  which  in  all  these  coun- 
tries have  amounted  to  a  social  transformation, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  them  con- 
sists simply  in  improvements  in  administration, 
or,  rather,  how  fruitless  the  best  legislative 
changes  would  have  been  without  improved  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  their  execution.  We 
can  not  very  much  longer  postpone  the  work 
which  other  nations  have  accomplished,  and  nei- 
ther can  we  avoid  it  by  plans — like  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton's constitutional  amendment — for  getting  rid 
of  responsibility  by  making  more  executive  offices 
elective.  This,  like  the  act  of  1820,  is  simply  a 
makeshift.  Nobody  pretends  that  elected  post- 
masters would  be  any  better  than,  or  as  good  as, 
properly  appointed  postniusters  All  that  can  be 
said  for  them  is,  that  they  would  save  the  president 


a  good  deal  of  trouble  under  the  present  spoils 
system.  But  the  remedy  for  one  absurdity  is  not 
to  be  found  in  another  absurdity.  When  a  thing 
is  being  done  by  a  wrong  method,  we  do  not 
mend  matters  by  trying  another  wrong  method. 
The  true  cure  for  the  defects  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  transacting  public  business  is,  the  adoption 
of  the  methods  which  are  found  successful  in  pri- 
vate business.  These  are  well  known.  They  are 
as  old  as  civilization.  They  are  gradually  taking 
possession  of  government  business  all  over  the 
world.  Our  turn  will  come  next,  and,  in  spite  of 
"politics,*'  will  probably  come  soon.* 

£.  L.  €k>DKiH. 

OHIO9  a  state  of  the  American  Union,  formed 
from  the  northwest  territory.  (See  Ordinance 
OP  1787;  Territoribs.)  Ite  territory  north  to 
latitude  41"  was  a  part  of  the  Virginia  cession; 
the  remainder  was  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  ces- 
sions, in  which  Connecticut  retained  the  owner- 
ship but  not  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tract  along 
Lake  Erie,  since  known  as  the  Connecticut  reserve. 
The  name  of  the  state  was  given  from  that  of  the 
river  which  is  its  southern  boundary,  a  more 
euphonic  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  Tou- 
ghiogheny.  —  By  the  act  of  May  7,  1800,  that  part 
of  the  northwest  territory  now  included  in  Ohio 
was  set  off  under  a  distinct  territorial  government, 
and  the  remainder  was  organized  as  the  territory 
of  Indiana.  (See  Indiana.)  By  the  act  of  April 
80,  1802,  the  people  of  Ohio  were  *'  authorized  to 
form  for  themselves  a  constitution  and  state  gov- 
ernment," and  a  convention  at  Chillicothe,  Nov. 
1-29,  1802,  formed  the  first  constitution,  which 
went  into  force  without  submission  to  popular 
vote.  The  act  of  Feb.  19,  1803,  did  not  purport 
to  admit  the  state,  but  declared  that  Ohio,  by  the 
formation  of  its  constitution  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  April  80,  1802,  "has  become  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  and  provided  for  the 
extension  of  federal  laws  to  the  new  state.  It  is 
therefore  a  little  doubtful  whether  Ohio  as  a  state 
dates  from  Nov.  29,  1802,  or  from  Feb.  19,  1808: 
the  latter  is  the  date,  if  the  precedents  in  the  case 
of  the  admitting  acts  of  all  other  new  states  are  to 
govern  this  case;  the  former,  if  we  are  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  express  language  of  the  act  of  Feb.  19,  * 
1808. — Boundaries.  The  boundaries  assigned  . 
by  the  enabling  act  and  the  state  constitution  were 
as  follows:  east,  the  Pennsylvania  line;  south,  the 
Ohio  river;  west,  a  due  north  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami  river;  and  north,  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  through 
the  lake  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  was,  how- 
ever, doubtful  at  the  time  whether  this  northern 
boundary  would  meet  Lake  Erie  east  of  the 
' '  Miami  river  of  the  lake  "  [Maumee] ;  if  it  should 
prove  to  do  so,  both  the  enabling  act  and  the 

*  Tills  article  was  originally  printed  in  pamphlet  form  as 
one  of  the  publications  of  the  civil-serrice  reform  aaaocla- 
tion,  with  whose  kind  permission,  together  with  the  penuia- 
sion  of  the  aathor,  it  appears  here.— Ed. 
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sUte  oonstitation  reserved  the  power  to  so  amend 
it  as  to  make  the  Maumee  the  terminus  of  the 
east  and  west  line.  Before  Michigan  was  admit- 
ted as  a  state,  it  was  ascertain^  that  a  direct 
eastward  Une,  as  originally  proposed,  wonld  enter 
Lake  Erie  so  far  east  as  to  give  to  Michigan  about 
half  of  Ohio's  lake  coast,  and  a  valuable  strip  of 
iand  In  the  north,  including  the  city  of  Toledo. 
Michigan  pressed  her  claim,  and  the  dispute  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  be  given  the  popular  title 
of  the  "Toledo  war."  It  was  settled  by  the  act 
of  June  15,  1886,  to  admit  Michigan  as  a  state: 
its  first  section  provided  that  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Ohio  should  not  be  a  direct  east  and  west 
line,  but  should  trend  to  the  north  far  enough  to 
strike  the  most  northerly  cape  of  Maumee  bay, 
thus  giving  Ohio  the  territory  in  dispute.  Michi- 
gan at  first  rejected  but  afterward  accepted  admis- 
sion on  these  terms.  —  Constitutions.  The  first 
constitution,  mentioned  above,  made  manhood 
suffrage  uniTersal,  on  one  year's  residence;  pro- 
vided for  a  house  of  representatives  to  number 
not  leas  than  twenty-four  nor  more  than  seventy- 
two  members,  to  serve  one  year,  and  for  a  senate 
not  more  than  one-half  nor  less  than  one-third  the 
number  of  the  house,  to  be  chosen  by  districts 
and  to  serve  two  years;  made  two-thirds  of  each 
house  a  quorum  to  do  business;  gave  the  gov- 
ernor a  term  of  two  years;  and  prohibited  slav- 
ery. The  governor  was  to  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar TOte,  but  was  to  have  no  veto  power,  nor 
any  other  power  than  to  grant  reprieves  and 
purdons,  convene  extra  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, command  the  state  forces,  commission 
appointees,  and  temporarily  fill  vacancies  occur- 
ring when  the  legislature  was  not  in  session. 
The  secret  of  this  restriction  upon  the  govern- 
or's powers,  which  was  continued  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1851,  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
frequent  disagreements  which  had  taken  place 
between  Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  territorial 
legislatures.  —  A  new  constitution  was  framed  by  a 
oonvention  at  Columbus,  May  6 -July  9,  1850, 
and  Cincinnati,  Dec.  2, 1850 -March  10, 1851,  and 
was  ratified,  June  17,  by  a  popular  vote  of  126,068 
to  100,699.  Its  main  alterations  were  that  the 
aesBions  of  the  legislature  were  now  to  be  biennial; 
a  complicated  apportionment  system,  apparently 
modeled  on  that  of  Massachusetts,  was  introduced; 
state  officers,  except  the  governor,  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  legislature;  the  legislature  was  for- 
bidden to  loan  the  state's  credit  to  corporations  or 
to  create  corporations  by  special  laws;  and  the 
judiciary  was  made  elective.  —  A  new  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Columbus,  May 
14-  Aug.  8,  1878,  and  Chicinnati,  Dec.  2,  1878- 
May  14,  1874;  but  it  was  rejected  by  very  heavy 
popular  majorities,  Aug.  18.  A  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  judiciary  system  was  also  a 
failure.  —  Chillicothe  was  the  state  capital  until 
1810,  and  Zanesville  until  1812.  In  February, 
1812,  the  legislature  accepted  the  offers  of  a  land 
company  to  lay  out  a  capital,  and  erect  a  state 
house  and  penitentiary.    The  new  city  was  called 


Columbus,  and  the  state  government  was  removed 
thither  in  December,  1816.  The  constitution  of 
1851  formally  designated  it  as  the  capital.  -^ 
€k>V£RNOR8.  Edward  TifiOn,  180^<8;  Samuel 
Huntington,  1808-10;  R.  J.  Meigs,  1810-14;  Thos. 
Worthington,  1814^18;  Ethan  A.  Brown,  1818- 
22;  Jeremiah  Morrow,  1822-0;  Allen  Trimble, 
1826-80;  Duncan  McArthur,  1880-^;  Robert 
Lucas,  1882-6 ;  Joseph  Vance,  1886-8 ;  Wilson 
Shannon,  1888-40;  Thomas  Corwin,  1840^;  Wil- 
son Shannon,  1842-4;  Mordecai  Hartley,  1844-^; 
William  Bebb,  1846-50;  Reuben  Hood,  1850-54; 
William  Medill,  1854-6;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
1856-60;  William  Denison,  1860-62;  David  Tod, 
1862-4;  JohnBrough,  1864-6;  J.  D.  Cox,  1866-8; 
R.  B.  Hayes,  1868-72;  Edward  F.  Noyes,  1872-4; 
William  Allen,  1874-6;  R.  B.  Hayes,  1876-8;  R. 
M.  Bishop,  1878-80;  Charles  Foster,  1880-84.^ 
PoLrriCAL  History.  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  at  a  time  (1802-8)  when  there  was  practi- 
cally but  one  party  in  the  country,  outside  of 
New  England;  it  was  therefore  of  necessity  a 
republican  (or  democratic)  state  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  such  of  choice  also;  the  great  dem- 
ocratic features  of  policy  at  the  time,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  a  national  bank,  were  all  very  popular  in 
Ohio,  and  for  thirty  years  there  was  little  or  no 
opposition  to  the  democratic  party  in  the  state's 
elections.  In  local  politics  the  most  noteworthy 
features  were  due  to  the  great  mass  of  power 
which  the  constitution  had  concentrated  in  the 
legislature.  Thai  body,  provoked  by  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  state  judges  on  the  validity  of  state 
laws,  passed  its  so-called  "sweeping  resolution," 
Jan.  7,  1810,  declaring  that,  as  the  state  had  been 
organized  in  1802,  and  as  the  judicial  term  of 
office  was  '*  seven  years,"  the  seats  of  all  state 
judges  were  now  vacant,  no  matter  when  their 
incumbents  had  been  appointed.  The  judges 
held  to  their  offices,  and  the  "sweeping  resolu- 
tion "  failed,  except  in  causing  a  momentary  con- 
fusion. Again,  in  1818,  the  legislature  attacked 
the  state  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  (see 
Bank  Controvebsies,  III.),  but  the  attempt  was 
defeated  by  the  United  States  supreme  court,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  under  cover  of  several 
angry  resolutions.  —  Schemes  of  internal  improve- 
n^nt,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  roads  and  canals, 
early  found  favor  in  Ohio,  so  that,  when  the  new 
distribution  of  national  parties  took  place  in 
18^4-80,  a  strong  vote  was  developed  for  Adams 
and  Clay,  and  the  policy  of  internal  improvements 
and  a  protective  tariff  which  they  represented. 
In  1824  Clay  obtained  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
state  by  a  slight  plurality  over  Adams  and  Jack- 
son; in  1828  and  1882  Jackson  obtained  a  major- 
ity of  only  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vot€. 
In  1829  a  Clay  governor  was  elected,  and  the  state 
government  was  nominally  whig  until  1888.  The 
electoral  vote  of  the  state  was  given  to  Harrison 
in  1886.  —  In  1887-8  began  a  general  course  of 
democratic  success  in  the  state,  which  lasted  until 
1855,  with  but  two  important  breaks,  the  presi- 
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dential  elections  of  1840  and  1844.  In  both  of 
these  the  state's  electoral  votes  were  given  to  the 
whig  candidates,  Harrison  and  Clay  respectively, 
and  the  whig  candidates  for  governor  were 
carried  in  by  the  current.  In  1845  the  whig  leg- 
islature sent  Corwin  to  the  senate,  in  which  the 
Htate  was  represented  by  democrats  from  1837 
until  1855,  with  the  exceptions  of  Corwin  and 
Chase.  —  At  its  meeting  in  December,  1848,  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  was  unable  to  organ- 
ize for  some  time.  The  vote  of  Cincinnati  had 
long  made  the  five  Hamilton  county  members 
democratic;  the  last  whig  legislature  had  there- 
fore divided  the  county  into  two  districts,  thus 
securing  two  whig  members.  The  democrats 
ignored  the  act  as  unconstitutional,  and  elected 
five  members,  as  usual.  The  election  clerk  gave 
the  two  disputed  democratic  members  certificates. 
In  December  the  democrats  swore  in  forty-two 
members,  including  Pugh  and  Pierce,  of  Hamil- 
ton county;  and  the  whigs  thirty-two,  including 
Spencer  and  Runyon,  contestants.  Neither  side 
would  act  with  the  other,  and  two  inchoate  houses 
were  organized;  but  neither  had  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  for  a  quorum.  The  dead-lock 
was  broken  by  an  agreement  that  the  seventy 
uncontested  members  should  organize  the  house, 
and  Pugh  and  Pierce  were  seated,  Jan.  26,  1849, 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  81.  Chase's  election  as  United 
States  senator  in  1849  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
partially  influenced  by  this  dispute.  A  strong 
anti-slavery  element  had  always  existed  in  the 
state  democratic  party,  represented  by  such  lead- 
ers as  Thomas  Morris  and  Benjamin  'Tappan.  In 
this  legislature  the  whigs  and  free-soil  whigs 
together  exactly  equaled  the  numbers  of  the 
democrats,  and  the  balance  of  power  was  held  by 
two  independent  free-soilers.  These  agreed  to 
vote  with  the  democrats  on  nominations  for  state 
officers  if  the  latter  would  repeal  the  "  black  laws  " 
of  the  state  against  negroes  (see  Slavery,  II.), 
and  elect  S.  P.  Chase,  a  free-soil  democrat, 
to  the  senate.  The  bargain  was  carried  out,  Feb. 
22,  1849,  and  Chase  was  elected. —In  1846  and 
1848  the  whig  candidate  for  governor,  Bebb,  was 
elected  by  a  narrow  majority  in  both  cases 
(116,900  to  114,570,  and  147,788  to  146,461);  but 
in  1848  the  electoral  votes  were  democratic  by  a 
plurality.  In  1850  Wood,  a  democrat,  was  elec^ 
governor  by  a  vote  of  133,093  to  121,105  whig,  and 
13,802  free-soil;  and  in  1858  the  vote  for  Medill, 
democrat,  was  147,663  to  85,820  whig,  and 
50,346  free-soil.  In  1854  the  whig  and  free-soil 
vote  was  united  under  the  name  of  the  republican 
party.  Its  first  state  convention  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, July  13,  1854;  and  its  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor, Chase,  was  elected  in  1855  by  a  vote  of 
146.641  to  131,091  for  Medill.  and  24,310  for 
Trimble  (American).  The  legislature  was  heavily 
republican  in  both  branches,  and  the  congressional 
delegation  of  twenty-one  members  was  unani- 
mously republican.  In  1856  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  state  was  given  to  Fremont;  it  has  since  been 
given  to  the  republican  candidates  invariably,  the 


only  very  close  popular  vole  being  in  1876,  when? 
Hayes  received  380,698,  TUden  828,182,  and  4,769 
were  scattering. —  From  1856  until  1860  the  repub- 
licans held  general  control  of  the  state,  though  in 
1857  a  democratic  legislature  was  chosen,  and 
Gov.  Chase  was  only  re-elected  by  1,481  majority 
over  Henry  B.  Payne.  During  all  this  period  the 
old  national  road  through  the  middle  of  the  state 
(see  CuMBBRLAKD  Road)  was  a  sort  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  between  the  democratic  southern 
and  the  republican  northern  halves  of  the  state. 
The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  brought  the  state  into 
a  greater  national  prominence  tlian  it  had  hitherto 
had.  The  high  intellectual  and  physical  standard 
of  the  population  enabled  it  to  contribute  more 
than  its  share  of  military  and  civil  leaders.  Mc- 
Dowell, McClellan,  Roeecrans,  Grant,  Buell,  O. 
M.  Mitchell,  W.  T.  Sherman,  Gillmore,  Sheridan, 
McPherson,  McCook,  Custer,  Stanton,  Wade, 
Chase,  John  Sherman,  Hayes,  and  Garfield,  were 
all  born  or  resident  in  the  state  in  1861.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  the  war,  and  the  close  union  of  the 
war  democrats  and  republicans  made  the  state 
majority  heavy  and  steady:  war  appropriations 
in  1861  were  made  by  unanimous  votes  of  both 
parties;  and  the  republicans  nominated  former 
democrats  for  governor,  Tod  in  1861,  Brough  in 
1868,  and  Cox  in  1865.  In  1863  the  arrest  of 
Vallandigham  (see  Habeas  Corpus)  obtained  for 
him  the  democratic  nomination  for  governor;  but 
after  an  excited  canvass  he  was  defeated  by  a 
popular  vote  of  247,194  to  185,274,  and  a  soldiers' 
vote  of  41,467  to  2,288;  total  majority,  101,099. 
The  state  remained  republican  until  1878,  except 
that  in  1867,  when  Hayes  defeated  Thurman  for 
the  governorship,  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
2,988,  the  legislature  was  democratic  in  both 
branches  by  majorities  of  one  and  seven  respect- 
ively. The  new  legislature  rescinded  the  rati- 
fication  of  the  14th  amendment,  Jan.  15,  1868, 
and  rejected  the  15th  amendment,  April  1,  1869. 
(See  Constitution,  III.)  —  In  1873  the  demo- 
crats nominated  for  governor  William  Allen,  who 
had  not  been  in  political  life  since  his  retire- 
ment from  the  senate  in  1849,  and  he  defeated 
Governor  Noyes  by  a  vote  of  214,654  to  213,837, 
and  20,387  scattering.  The  legislature  was 
also  democratic,  but  the  other  state  officers 
elected  were  republicans.  In  1875  the  republicans 
brought  back  ex-Governor  Hayes  as  a  candidate, 
and  he  defeated  Allen  by  a  plurality  of  5,644,  the 
legislature  again  becoming  republican.  This  suc- 
cess obtained  for  Governor  Hayes  the  republican 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  following 
year.  The  state  has  since  remained  republican, 
except  that  in  1877,  on  a  light  vote,  the  democrats 
elected  the  governor  and  a  majority  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  new  legislature 
proceeded  to  change  the  congressional  districts  of 
the  state,  which  had  been  laid  out  after  the  census 
of  1870,  and  to  reorganize  the  state  institutions, 
BO  as  to  obtain  a  party  control  of  them;  but  its 
work  in  both  respects  was  undone  by  the  follow- 
ing legislature,  which  was  republican.  —  During 
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the  period  1808-75  the  political  contests  of  Ohio 
were  of  national  importance  from  the  attitude  of 
the  parties.  In  the  democratic  party  the  "  Ohio 
idea,"  that  United  States  bonds  not  specifically  pay- 
able in  coin  should  be  paid  in  "greenbacks,"  and 
that  national  bank  notes  should  be  superseded  by 
gOYemment  issues  of  paper  money,  had  obtained 
control,  under  the  leadership  at  first  of  Pendle- 
ton, and  then  of  Ewing;  and  the  republican 
party  had  been  gradually  forced  to  take  a  ''hard 
money  "  attitude.  The  Allen-Noyes  and  Hayes- 
Allen  canvasses  had  taken  this  direction;  and 
both  the  success  of  Hayes  and  the  defeat  of  Allen 
in  1875  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  party  plat- 
forms of  the  next  year,  which  ended  the  question. 
Since  that  time  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trafiic 
has  become  a  leading  question.  (See  Prohibi- 
TiOK. }  The  republicans  at  first  adopted  and  passed 
the  so-called  "Pond  law,"  for  the  taxation  of 
liquor  selling;  but  this  was  decided  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  state  supreme  court.  May  80,  1882. 
The  republicans  then  passed  the  "Scott  law," 
which  was  upheld  by  the  state  court  in  June, 
1888.  It  forbids  liquor  selling  or  opening  saloons 
on  Sundays,  and  levies  a  tax  of  |200  yearly  on 
general  liquor  sellers,  and  |100  on  sellers  of  malt 
liquors,  the  whole  tax  to  go  into  the  county  and 
municipal  treasuries.  —From  1800  until  1883  the 
republicans  had  a  majority  of  the  state's  con- 
gressmen, except  in  1875-7  and  1879-81.  In  the 
congress  of  1883-5  there  are  thirteen  deftiocratic 
representatives  and  eight  republicans;  and  the 
legislature  is  (1884)  democratic  by  sixty  lo  fif- 
teen In  the  house,  and  twenty-two  to  eleven  in 
the  senate.  —  Among  the  state's  political  leaders 
have  been  S.  P.  Chase,  J.  A.  Garfield,  W.  H.  Har- 
rison. R.  B.  Hayes,  John  McLean,  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton. .Tohn  Sherman.  E.  M.  Stanton,  A.  G.  Thur- 
man,  and  Benj.  F.  Wade  (see  those  names),  and 
the  following:  William  Allen,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1833-5.  United  States  senator  1837-49, 
and  governor  1874-6;  James  M.  Ashley,  republi- 
can congressman  1850-69;  John  A.  Bingham,  re- 
publican congressman  1855-68  and  1865-78,  and 
minister  to  Japan  since  1878;  David  E.  Cartter, 
democratic  congressman  1840-58,  minister  to 
Bolivia  1861-3.  and  since  1863  chief  justice  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  8.  F.  Gary,  republican 
congreBsman  *  1867-9,  democratic  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor  in  1875,  and  greenback  candi- 
date for  vice-president  in  1876;  Thomas  Corwin, 
whig  congressman  1881-40,  governor  1840-42, 
United  States  senator  1845^50,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Fillmore  1850-^,  republican  con- 
gressman 1859-61,  and  minister  to  Mexico  1861-4; 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  major  general  of  volunteers, 
governor  1866-8,  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
Grant  1869-70,  and  republican  congressman 
1877-9;  Samuel  8.  Cox,  democratic  congressman 
1857-65,  and  democratic  congressman  from  New 
York  186^-85;  Columbus  Delano,  whig  congress- 
man 1845-7,  republican  congressman  1865-9,  and 
secretary  of  the  interior  1870-75;  Thomas  Ewing, 
wUg  United  States  senator  1831-7  and  1850-51, 


secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Harrison  1841, 
and  of  the  interior  under  Taylor  1849--50;  Thomas 
Ewing  (son  of  the  preceding),  democratic  con- 
gressman 1877-9;  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  anti-slavery 
whig  and  free-soil  congressman  1888-59,  and 
consul  general  of  Canada  1861-4;  Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  postmaster  general  in  1883;  Wm.  8, 
Groesbeck,  democratic  congressman  1857-9 ; 
Joseph  W.  Keifer,  republican  congressman 
1877-85,  and  speaker  1881-8;  William  Lawrence, 
republican  congressman  1865-71  and  1873-7; 
Stanley  Matthews,  republican  United  States  sena- 
tor 1877-9,  and  justice  of  the  United  States  su- 
preme court  since  1881;  John  A.  McMahon,  demo- 
cratic congressman  1875-83;  Return  J.  Meigs, 
democratic  United  States  senator  1809-10,  gov- 
ernor 1810-14,  and  postmaster  general  1814-23  (see 
Administrations)  ;  Thomas  Morris,  state  chief 
justice  1830-33,  and  democratic  United  States  sena- 
tor 1833-9;  (Jeorge  E.  Pugh,  Douglas  democratic 
United  States  senator  1855-61;  Milton  Sayler, 
democratic  congressman  1873-83;  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  whig  congressman  1843-^51,  minister  to 
Brazil  1851-3,  major  general  of  volunteers  1861-3, 
republican  congressman  1863-71,  and  minister  to 
Great  Britain  1871-6;  Wilson  Shannon,  demo- 
cratic governor  1838-40  and  184)^-4,  minister  to 
Mexico  1844-5,  congressman  1853-^,  and  governor 
of  Kansas  1855-6;  Samuel  Shellabarger,  repub- 
lican congressman  1861-3,  1865-9  and  1871-3; 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  justice  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  1861-81  ;  Edward  Tiffin,  first 
governor  of  the  state,  and  United  States  senator 
1807-9 ;  Amos  Townsend,  republican  congress- 
man 1877-83;  and  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  dem- 
ocratic congressman  1858-63.  —  See  authorities 
under  Ordinance  op  1787  for  the  territorial 
history;  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions; 
Chase's  Statutes  of  Ohio;  Schuckers'  Ltfe  of  S.  P. 
Cfiase;  Moris'  Life  of  Thomas  Morris;  Taylor's 
History  of  Ohio;  Atwater's  History  of  Ohio; 
Mitchener's  Annals  cf  Ohio;  Way's  Toledo  Waft; 
Carpenter's  History  of  Ohio;  Studer's  History  of 
Ocdumbus,  0.;  Reid's  Ohio  in  the  War  (the  elec- 
tion of  1863  is  at  1: 153);  Beport  of  Setyretary  of 
State,  1873  (for  governors);  2  Stat,  at  La/rge,  58, 
173,  201  (for  acts  of  May  7,  1800,  April  80,  1802, 
and  Feb.  19,  180^.       Alexander  Johnston. 


OLIG ARCHT.  The  rule  of  a  few.  Aristotle, 
after  enumerating  the  governments  which  he 
calls  governments  in  the  general  interest,  mon- 
archy, aristocracy  and  the  republic,  treats  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  interest  of  individuals,  tyranny, 
oligarchy  and  democracy  (see  Ochlocracy),  which 
seem  to  him  the  corruption  of  the  first  three. 
"Hobbes,"  says  BarthClemy  St.  Hilaire,  *'has 
justly  remarked  (Imperium,  vii.,  3),  that  'these 
three  second  denominations  are  all  hated  and  de- 
spised, but  that  they  do  not  designate  governments 
of  different  principles;  this  is  precisely  what  Aris- 
totle understood  when  he  employed  the  word 
corruption.'" — "Oligarchy,"  says  Aristotle,  "is 
the  political  predominance  of  the  rich,  and  democ- 
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racy,  the  political  predominance  of  the  poor  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rich. "  To  the  objection:  but 
what  if  the  rich  be  the  more  numerous  and  gov- 
ern, or  if  the  poor  be  the  less  numerous  and  goy- 
em?  he  replies,  that  the  rule  of  the  minority  in 
democracies  and  that  of  the  majority  in  oligar- 
chies are  wholly  accidental,  because  the  rich  every- 
where constitute  the  minority,  and  the  poor  every- 
where the  majority.  "The  two  parties,"  con- 
tinues impartial  Aristotle, '  'claim  exclusively  each 
for  itself  the  right  to  make  the  law,  and,  indeed, 
this  right  belongs  to  both  of  them  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  this  right  is  not  absolute  in  the  one  or 
the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  superior  in  a  smgle 
point,  in  wealth,  for  instance,  they  think  them- 
selves superior  in  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  equal 
in  one  point,  in  liberty,  for  instance,  they  think 
themselves  absolutely  equal ;  the  main  object  is 
forgotten  on  both  sides.  If  political  association 
was  a  commercial  association  for  the  purpose  of 
gain,  the  share  of  the  associated  in  the  state  would 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  their  investment,  and 
the  partisans  of  oligarchy  would  be  in  the  right ; 
but  the  object  of  political  association  is  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  associated,  but  their  happi- 
ness, the  well-being  of  families  and  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  people.  Those  who  bring  the 
most  (by  their  talents)  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
association,  have  a  greater  share  in  the  state  than 
those  who,  equal  or  superior  in  point  of  liberty  or 
birth,  have,  notwithstanding,  less  political  virtue; 
a  greater  share  than  those  who,  superior  in  wealth, 
are  inferior  in  merit."  To  whom,  then,  should 
sovereignty  belong?  To  the  multitude,  to  the 
wealthy,  to  the  good,  to  a  single  individual  of 
superior  talents,  to  a  tyrant?  "Neither  to  these 
nor  to  others,"  says  Aristotle,  "  but  to  the  law." 
And  if  one  of  the  elements  of  the  political  body 
must  be  preferred,  Aristotle  would  incline  in  favor 
of  the  multitude,  for  the  reason  that,  if  each  in- 
dividually errs  in  judgment,  in  the  aggregate  all 
Judge  well.  (Book  lii.)  But  the  government 
which  seems  to  him  to  best  assure  the  reign  of  the 
law  is  the  republic  {IIoXtTeia)  which  borrows  its 
principles  from  oligarchy  and  democracy.  If  he 
had  been  asked  how  the  alliance  of  these  two 
governments,  which  he  calls  corrupt,  could  give 
birth  to  the  best  of  all  governments,  he  would 
doubtless  have  answered  that  they  were  only  bad 
because  they  were  exclusive,  and  that  political 
wisdom  should  be  the  reconciliation  of  these  two 
elements.  —  Aristotle  enumerates  four  kmds  of 
oligarchy.  (Book  vi.)  In  the  first,  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  legislative  power  are  accessible  to 
citizens  paying  a  rather  large  amount  of  taxes. 
In  the  second,  the  amount  of  taxes  is  consider- 
able, and  the  body  of  the  magistrates  is  self-re- 
cruiting. In  the  third,  public  offices  are  heredi- 
tary. In  the  fourth,  besides  this  hereditary 
character  of  public  offices,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
magistrates  takes  the  place  of  the  reign  of  the 
law.  The  first  of  these  oligarchies  is  very  near 
akin  to  aristocracy  or  democracy;  the  last  is  "a 
dyiuMty  or  government  of  force,  the  most  detest- 


able of  all."  Oligarchies  may  maintain  them- 
selves by  ministering  to  the  material  well-being 
of  the  people  and  to  their  artistic  wants,  a  capital 
consideration  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  (Book 
vii.)  But  as  avarice  is  the  vice  peculiar  to  oli- 
garchies, (this  is  also  Plato's  opinion),  their  gov- 
ernment, together  with  tyranny,  is  the  least  stable 
of  all.  The  rivalry  of  the  powerful,  their  mis- 
conduct, their  acts  of  violence,  the  creation  of 
another  oligarchy  in  the  bosom  of  the  first,  the 
ambition  of  some  who  begin  to  flatter  the  people, 
the  influence  of  mercenary  troops,  all  these  are  so 
many  causes  of  ruin.  Lastly,  that  which  injures 
them  most  is,  "that  they  deceive  the  lower 
classes."  (Bookvi.,  8.)  They  should,  above  all, 
refrain  from  taking  such  oaths,  he  says,  as  they 
take  to-day  in  some  states:  "  I  will  always  be  the 
enemy  of  the  people,  and  I  will  do  them  all  the 
harm  I  can."  (Book  vii.,  7.)  —  We  have  quoted 
these  passages  from  Aristotle,  because  they  throw 
light  upon  the  social  state  of  antiquity,  and  be- 
cause they  serve  to  show  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  politics.  Thus,  the  modems 
are  nearer  the  etymology  of  the  word  than  Aris- 
totle himself,  when  they  call  oligarchy  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  number,  without  alluding  to 
the  wealthy,  to  the  people,  to  good  men,  or  to 
virtue.  In  many  states  a  minority,  all  powerful 
through  terror,  constitutes  an  oligarchy  in  an 
assembly  democratically  elected.  The  oligarchy 
of  the  council  of  ten,  at  Venice,  was  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  aristocracy;  but  that  of  the  ephors  at 
Sparta  and  that  of  the  tribunes  at  Rome  served  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.  An 
oligarchy  may  succeed  abraptly  to  a  monarchic 
or  popular  government.  Modem  revolutions  have 
put  in  power,  under  the  form  of  oligarchy,  dicta- 
tors elected  by  the  people,  or  by  a  fraction  of  the 
people,  and  governing  in  its  name  or  their  own, 
but  always  opposed  to  aristocracies.  —  The  oli- 
garchic government  of  the  ancients  was  rarely 
met  with  except  in  small  st^es,  in  free  cities,  a 
most  favorable  theatre  for  such  a  concentration  of 
collective  power.  This  is  also  the  case  in  modem 
times,  not  only  in  what  have  been  called  "  free 
cities,"  but  in  other  states.  Oligarchy  is  wont  to 
be  established  in  a  great  nation,  when,  on  account 
of  an  insurrection  or  a  war,  it  is  for  the  time 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ^  the  ancient 
city.  jAoquss  de  Boisjoblin. 

OLMSTEAD  CASE.    (See  PEirNSYLYAKiA.) 
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(See    Pabliamentart 


OPINION,  Pablic.  (See  Public  Opinion.) 

OPPOSITION.  The  word  oppontion,  in  poli- 
tics, has  two  distinct  me&nings.  Properly,  it  is 
the  resistance  which  dissenting  parties  offer  to 
the  acts  of  the  government,  because  their  interests 
or  opinions  are  at  variance  with  such  acts.  It  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  parties  from  which  this 
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rpBiBtaaee  proceeds.  These  parties  may  vary  ad 
ififtniiufn  in  point  of  nnmbers,  intelligence  and 
power ;  but  they  always  constitute  the  opposi- 
tion. An  individual  citizen  also  may  resist  the 
gOYemment,  but  even  if  he  were  an  insurgent 
satrap  he  would  be  only  an  opponent,  not  the 
opposition.  —  Opposition  may  exist  elsewhere  than 
in  the  political  field.  Religious  opinions  and 
eren  religions  may  engage  in  a  struggle  with  each 
other.  The  dissenting  parties  resist  and  sometimes 
overthrow  the  established  authority.  The  strug- 
gles of  Christianity  against  Polytheism,  of  Protest- 
antism against  Catholicism,  and  of  the  philosophic 
spirit  against  the  principle  of  authority,  are  so 
many  examples  of  opposition  awakened  in  the 
moral  world,  and  which  have  reacted  most  pow- 
erfully upon  polhics.  True,  religious  and  philo- 
sophical oppositions  differ  from  those  purely  po- 
litical by  the  very  nature  of  the  metaj^hysical 
problems  from  which  they  spring :  the  destiny  of 
man,  the  relations  between  God  and  the  world, 
the  government  of  things  here  below  by  provi- 
dence. The  religious  struggle  is  carri^  on 
ardently,  passionately,  but  with  little  noise;  the 
new  belief  employs  no  arms  except  those  of  per- 
suasion. Ideas  are  elaborated  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  study,  and  are  propagated  slowly,  progres- 
avely,  in  men^s  consciences.  Political  opposition 
has  quite  another  field.  It  inflames  the  crowd  in 
the  cause  of  interests  less  sacred,  doubtiess,  but 
not  unimportant,  and  produces  more  immediate 
agitation.  It  is  the  only  form  for  which  cus- 
tom has  reserved  the  name  of  oppoiitian,  and  the 
only  one  with  which  we  have  to  do  here.  — The 
existence  of  a  party  of  opi)osition  always  sup- 
poses a  certain  degree  of  liberty  and  of  the  right 
of  investigation.  A  despotic  government  admits 
of  no  opposition,  and  no  argument.  It  can  only 
be  resisted  by  force,  and  it  has  no  alternative  but 
to  conquer  or  to  perish,  like  the  Roman  emperors 
whom  triumphant  revolt  dragged  down  the  steps 
of  the  Aventine  HUl  leading  to  the  Tiber.— 
Where  there  exists  an  infallible  authority,  or 
what  pretends  to  be  such,  opposition  lias  no 
raigan  ^Ure  and  is  not  tolerated.  Just  as  relig- 
ions aHow  no  contradiction  of  their  dogmas, 
theocracies  and  governments  by  divine  right, 
which  attribute  to  themselves  a  part  of  their  in- 
fallibility, exclude  all  opposition.  It  is  therefore 
only  in  free  governments,  in  which  man's  activity 
has  free  play,  in  which  his  faculties  are  developed 
without  hindrance,  and  in  which  his  reason  has 
sovereign  command,  that  opposition  can  find  a 
place,  not  by  toleration,  but  as  a  right.  Opposi- 
tion is  bom  of  a  diversity  of  opinions,  which  can 
be  reduced  to  unity  by  no  art  or  science,  however 
great  the  effort.  It  answers  to  the  divergence  of 
interests,  the  rivalry  and  struggles  of  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  questions,  and  form  the  warp 
and  woof  of  history.  Parties  are  formed,  struggle, 
and  contend  with  one  another  for  influence  and 
the  control  of  the  government.  Doubtless  a  great 
many  petty  rivalries,  a  great  many  questions  of 
persons  and  ^otistical  ambitions,  enter  into  their 


disputes.  But  we  must  contemplate  these  strug- 
gles from  a  higher  plane  and  as  a  whole;  great 
principles  are  engaged  in  them  and  govern  them. 
The  eternal  problem  of  human  affairs  is  forever 
reappearing  in  them  under  one  of  its  myriad 
forms;  in  the  fierce  battles  which  he  wages,  it  is 
to  ideas  that  man  devotes  himself;  aUd  his  honor 
is  to  die  for  them.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the 
glorious,  little,  agitated  and  turbulent  republics  of 
Greece.  A  question  of  principle,  of  sovereignty, 
divided  them,  such  as:  "Shall  the  aristocracy  or 
the  danocracy  rule?  Sparta  or  Athens?"  And 
the  struggle  was  carried  on  not  only  in  states  and 
cities;  in  every  city  the  two  parties  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  the  one  in  power,  the  other 
constituting  the  opposition.  What  vicissitudes 
tn  the  life  of  these  parties  so  changeable,  so 
quickly  organized  and  so  quickly  dissolved;  one 
day  in  possession  of  favor  and  success,  of  popu- 
larity and  of  the  votes  of  the  multitude,  the  next 
forsaken,  annihilated;  in  turn  and  almost  without 
interval,  conquerors  and  conquered!  —  In  modem 
society  the  right  of  discussion,  and  consequently 
of  opposition,  is  the  very  soul  of  representative 
government.  This  right  applies  not  only  to  the 
making  of  the  laws  and  the  voting  of  taxes,  in 
which  the  people  take  part  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  to  all  the  parts  of  legislation,  and 
to  all  public  services.  Opposition  may  even  go 
beyond  this,  and  attack  the  government  and  its 
principle.  The  ideal  of  representative  govern- 
ment does  not  allow  this  sort  of  radical  opposi- 
tion. It  is  necessary  that  there  shoiild  be,  beyond 
all  reach  of  discussion,  a  stable,  fixed  point, 
and  a  principle  which  can  not  be  contested.  In 
the  moral  world,  as  in  the  physical,  motion  sup- 
poses an  immovable  point.  The  constitution, 
whose  object  is  the  conservation  of  the  state  as 
a  political  body,  may  indeed,  be  criticised,  but 
it  can  not  allow  itself  t6  be  denied  or  its  prin- 
ciple to  be  overthrown.  All  opposition,  there- 
fore, is  outside  the  law  from  the  moment  that  it 
denies  the  political  pact  and  seeks  not  the  control 
of  the  government  but  its  destruction.  Hence, 
even  in  the  very  countries  in  which  political  com- 
motions are  most  frequent,  and  in  which  power 
is  oftenest  shaken  by  revolution,  we  see  that  each 
government  tries  to  put  its  principle  at  least  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  storm,  and  puts  the  consti- 
tution under  the  safeguard  of  an  oath.  The 
reason  is,  that,  wherever  the  constitution  is  called 
in  question,  normal  political  life  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  revolution  has  taken  its  place.  —  Eng- 
land is  a  coimtry  which  affords  the  world  the 
grand  spectacle  of  a  government  whose  prin- 
ciple is  accepted  by  all.  This  principle  is  the 
fixed,  immovable  point  to  which  we  referred 
above,  the  light-house  whose  foundation  is  beaten 
by  the  billows,  but  whose  summit  towers  serenely 
above  the  storm.  In  such  a  country  the  opposi- 
tion bears  only  on  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
on  questions  of  influence  and  of  per8j)n8.  We 
need  not  inquire  by  what  vicissitudes  England 
had  to  pass  to  reach  this  condition  of  calm  and  of 
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union.  —  What  combination  of  circumstances  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  hostile  parties  may  be- 
come extinguished  or  abdicate  ?  How  long  may 
their  opposition  last  ?  It  is  plain  that  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  a£Pairs,  no  fixed  rules 
can  be  laid  down  here.  —  The  old  Greek  theogony 
represents  discord  and  friendship  in  the  midst  of 
the  elements,  co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  gods. 
The  one  divides  the  forces  of  nature,  the  other 
restores  them  to  unity,  and  the  two  together  pro- 
duce the  general  harmony  of  the  universe.  Op- 
position, like  discord,  doubtless  has  its  part  to 
play  in  the  harmony  of  the  life  of  nations.  '  *  Ev- 
ery force  in  nature  is  despotic,  as  is  all  will  in 
man.  A  single  plant  would  soon  cover  the  earth, 
by  reproduction,  if  the  other  plants  allowed  it 
free  course.''  (Rivarol.)  Opposition  is  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  invading  forces,  and  keeps 
them  within  their  Just  limits.  It  obliges  power 
to  keep  an  attentive  watch  over  its  own  acts,  and, 
if  we  may  take  a  witticism  for  an  axiom,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  admit  even  that  it  is  the 
safeguard  of  power;  since  we  can  lean  only  upon 
that  which  offers  resistance.  —  In  a  regular  repre- 
sentative government  the  opposition  is  always  the 
minority.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  the  more  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  it  assumes  control  of  affairs, 
and  finds  the  other  party  arrayed  against  it  as  the 
opposition.  The  opposition  may  be  weak,  or  it 
may  be  strong ;  it  may  be  homogeneous,  or  be 
composed  of  discordant  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments, united  only  for  the  needs  of  the  struggle; 
in  this  case  it  constitutes  a  coalition.  Oppositions 
usually  have  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  self -disci- 
pline; every  opposition  has  a  tendency  to  provide 
itself  with  leaders  and  to  become  systematic ; 
that  is,  not  to  confine  itself  to  criticism  of  isolated 
acts  of  the  government,  but  to  Condemn  them  and 
combat  them  en  masse.  —  In  divided  countries  in 
which  the  governing  power  is  not  universally 
accepted,  it  is  rarely  the  opposition  which  precip- 
itates revolutions;  it  prepares  the  way  for  them. 
Most  frequently  at  the  last  moment  it  recoils 
before  its  own  work.  It  confines  itself  to  paving 
the  road,  to  preparing  the  arena  into  which  politi- 
cal parties  are  about  to  enter,  and  in  which  the 
forces  of  insurrection  or  of  the  government  are  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  state.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  examples  of  oppositions  which,  vic- 
torious and  sustained  by  the  people,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  a  constitution  upon  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  accomplishing  a  peaceful  revolution. 
—  The  opposition  has  more  than  one  advantage 
over  the  government  party.  In  the  first  place, 
the  part  it  has  to  play  is  less  difficult:  criticism  is 
easy,  while  art  is  difficult.  The  opposition  which 
criticises  is  not,  like  the  government  party,  respon- 
sible for  its  acts ;  its  work  is  collective,  and  there- 
fore impersonal.  Moreover,  as  the  public  think 
that  it  is  more  honorable  to  attack  power  than  to 
flatter  it,  and  do  not  see  that  under  many  circum- 
stances it  requires  more  courage  to  defend  it  than 
to  com&t  it,  the  opposition  easily  obtains  the 
favor  of  popularity.    This  popularity  sometimes 


deludes  the  minds  of  even  well  intentioned  men, 
who  allow  themselves  to  believe  that  the  opposi- 
tion is  necessarily  in  advance  of  the  government, 
that  it  is  a  means  and  a  condition  of  progress. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  not  always.  The 
opposition  may  be  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
than  the  party  in  power ;  but  it  may  be  less  so. 
Reason  and  truth  are  no  more  the  exclusive  attri- 
butes of  the  governed  than  of  the  governing. 
Hence  it  can  not  be  s&id  absolutely  that  the  oppo- 
sition holds  in  its  hands  the  future  of  civilization 
and  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
experience  shows  that  governments,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  which  are  always  rare,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  state  is  a  man  of  genius,  incline 
more  frequently  to  immobility  than  to  progress, 
and  generally  oppose  the  force  of  inertia  to  the 
most  necessary  reforms.  The  impulse  must  then 
come  from  without,  and  the  motive  power  is  the 
opposition.  —  The  work  of  oppositions  thus  par- 
^kes  both  of  good  and  evil.  But  they  number  in 
their  history  pages  of  incomparable  brilliancy. 
Posterity  should  not  forget  that  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  there  have  been  foimd  united, 
courage  and  virtue ;  that  they  have  called  forth 
the  noblest  bursts  of  patriotism  and  the  sublimest 
accents  of  eloquence  ;  that  great  characters  have 
been  formed  in  them;  that  generous  hearts  have 
fought  with  them,  and  with  them  devoted  them- 
selves to  humanity.  What  matters  it  after  this 
that  all  the  causes  favored  by  oppositions  have  not 
triumphed  ?  Doubtless,  by  the  side  of  oppositions 
inspired  by  great  principles,  we  find  others  petty, 
mean  and  retrogressive.  Some  have  marked  their 
passage  by  fertile  ideas ;  others  have  by  degrees 
become  weakened  and  finally  dropped  into  silence 
and  forgetfulness.  In  the  work  of  man  error  is 
ephemeral.  Truth  survives.  We  must  credit 
opposition,  the  daughter  of  free  investigation, 
with  its  truths,  and  pardon  its  errors.  (Compare 
Pabtibs,  Political.)  Emilb  Chbdieu. 
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OBBEBS  IN  COUNGIL.    (See  Embabgo,  in 
U.  8.  History.) 

OBDEBS,  BeUgioas.    (See  CoNOBBOATioNa. ) 

OBDINANCE  OF  1787  (ra  U.  S.  Hbbtoby). 
The  organic  law  under  which  took  place  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territory  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Ohio.  — 
The  acquisition  of  the  "northwest  territory"  by 
the  United  States  is  elsewhere  given.  (See  Tkb- 
RiTORiBs.)  After  the  completion  of  the  Virginia 
cession,  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
three  on  the  subject,  reported  to  the  congress  of  the 
confederation  a  plan  for  the  temporary  govern 
ment  of  the  western  territory.  As  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  partisans  of  Jefferson,  Rufus  King 
and  Nathan  Dane  are  apt  to  confuse  the  reader,  it 
seems  best  to  give  the  peculiar  features  of  Jeffer- 
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«>n'8  report,  which  was  adopted  April  28,  1784. 

1.  It  covered  the  whole  western  territory,  ceded 
or  to  be  ceded,  south  as  well  as  north  of  the  Ohio. 

2.  Seyenteen  states,  each  two  degrees  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  were  to  be  gradually  formed 
from  it;  one  between  Pennsylvania  and  a  north 
and  south  line  through  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha ;  eight  in  a  north  and  south  tier,  bounded 
on  the  "west  by  a  north  and  south  line  through  the 
great  falls  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  remaining  eight 
in  a  corresponding  tier  bounded  west  by  the  Mis- 
siasippL     £ven  the  names  were  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  prospective  states  of  the  northwest, 
inchiding  such  singular  designations  as  Cherso- 
nesus,  Sylvania,  Assenisipia,  Metropotamia,  Poly- 
potamia  and   Pelisipia,  together  with  the   less 
remarkable  titles  of  Saratoga,  Washington,  Mich- 
igania  and  Illinoia.    8.     "After  the  year  1800 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  said  states  other  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted."    This  prohibition, 
therefore,  was  to  have  been  prospective^  not  im- 
mediate, and  to  have  applied  to  all  new  states 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  British  America. 
This  proviso  was  voted  on,  April  19.    New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Tcyrk  and  Pennsylvania  voted  for  it;  Mary- 
land. Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  against  it; 
North  Carolina  was  divided;  and  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Georgia  were  unrepresented.    Not 
having  seven  states  in  favor,  the  proviso  was  lost. 
Delaware   and  Georgia  were   entirely  unrepre- 
sented ;  New  Jersey  had  one  delegate  present,  who 
voted  for  the  proviso,  but  a  state  was  not  "  repre- 
sented'* except  by  at  least  two  delegates.    The 
language  of  the  proviso,  however,  became  a  model 
for  every  subsequent  restriction   upon  slavery. 
(See  CoMFROMiBss,  IV.;  Wilmot  Pboyiso;  Con- 
nrrunoN,   Amendment  XIII.)    4.    The  states 
were  forever  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  subject  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  to  have 
republican  governments.    5.    The  whole  was  to 
be  a  charter  of  compact  and  fundamental  consti- 
tations  between  the  new  states  and  the  thirteen 
original  states,  unalterable  but  by  joint  consent  of 
congress  and  the  state  in  which  an  alteration 
diottld  be  proposed  to  be  made.    With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  except  the  anti-slavery  section, 
Jefferson's  connection  with  the  work  ceased.    He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  following 
month,  and  remained  abroad  until  October,  1789. 
—  March  16,  1785,  RufusEing,  of  Massachusetts, 
afterward  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  that 
slavery  in  the  whole  western  territory  be  immedi- 
ately prohibited.    The  language  is  Jefferson's,  ex- 
cluding the  words  "after  the  year  1800,"  and 
changing   "duly   convicted"    into    "personally 
goilty."    By  a  vote  of  eight  states  to  three  this 
was  committed,  and  a  favorable  report  was  made, 
April  14  (probably);  but  it  was  never  acted  upon.  — 
In  September,  1786,  congress  again  began  to  con- 
.^er  the  government  of  the  territory,  and  a  com- 


mittee, of  which  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  chairman,  framed  the  "  ordinance  of  1787," 
which  was  finally  adopted,  July  18,  1787.  The 
fairest  view  is  that  Jefferson's  report  was  the  frame- 
work on  which  the  ordinance  was  built:  the  gen- 
eral scheme  was  that  of  the  former,  but  the  provis- 
ions were  amplified,  and  the  following  changes 
and  new  provisions  were  made:  1.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  followed  Jefferson's,  excluding  the 
words  "after  the  year  1800,"  thus  making  it  im- 
mediate, and  adding  a  fugitive  slave  clause.  (See 
Slavery,  V.)  This  article,  says  Dane,  in  a  letter 
of  July  16,  1787,  to  King,  "I  had  no  idea  the 
states  would  agree  to,  and  therefore  omitted  it  in 
the  draft;  but,  finding  the  house  favorably  dis- 
posed on  this  subject,  after  we  had  completed  the 
other  parts,  I  moved  tha  article,  which  was  agreed 
to  without  opposition."  2.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  this  was  an  ordinance  for  the  government  only 
of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  its  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  was  territorially  only  about  half 
as  large  as  Jefferson's;  and  this  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  different  fates  of  the  two.  A  further 
explanation  of  the  passage  of  Dane's  ordinance, 
even  with  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  (see 
"  North  American  Review,"  among  the  authori- 
ties): in  1787  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  agent  of  the 
Ohio  land  company  in  Massachusetts,  was  ready  to 
purchase  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  if  it 
should  be  organized  as  a  free  territory,  and  his 
judicious  presentation  of  this  fact  to  congress  had 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  result.  8.  Arti- 
cle III.,  and  the  conclusion  of  article  IV.,  guar- 
anteeing the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  St.  Lawrence,  were  new,  and  seem  to 
have  been  due  to  Tijiothy  Pickering,  of  Massa- 
chtisetts.  —  The  ordinance  proper  began  by  secur- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  the  equal 
division  of  real  and  personal  property  of  intestates 
to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree;  and  the  power 
to  devise  and  convey  property  of  every  kind.  Con- 
gress was  to  appoint  the  governor,  the  secretary, 
the  three  judges,  and  the  militia  generals;  and 
the  governor  was  to  make  other  appointments 
until  the  organization  of  a  general  assembly.  The 
governor  and  judges  were  to  adopt  such  state  laws 
as  they  saw  fit,  unless  disapproved  by  congress, 
until  there  should  be  5,(XX) "  free  male  inhabitants 
of  full  age  "  in  the  district:  a  curious  slip,  consid- 
ering the  prohibition  of  any  other  than  "free" 
inhabitants.  On  attaining  this  population  the 
territory  was  to  have  a  general  assembly  of  its 
own,  consisting  of  the  governor,  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  one  to  every  500  free  male  inhab- 
itants, and  a  legislative  council  of  five  to  be 
selected  by  congress  from  ten  nominations  by  the 
lower  house,  and  to  serve  for  five  years.  The  as- 
sembly was  to  choose  a  delegate  to  sit,  but  not 
to  vote,  in  congress;  and  was  to  pass  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  territory,  not  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  following  "articles  of  compact 
between  the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states 
in  the  said  territory,"  which  were  to  "forever 
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remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent." 
I.  No  peaceable  and  orderly  person  was  ever  to 
be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship 
or  religious  sentiments.  II.  The  people  were 
always  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  jury,  proportionate  representation 
in  the  legislature,  bail  (except  for  capital  offenses, 
in  cases  of  evident  proof  and  strong  presumption), 
moderate  fines  and  punishments,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  property  and  private  contracts. 
III.  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  were 
forever  to  be  encouraged;  and  good  faith  was  to 
be  observed  toward  the  Indians.  IV.  The  terri- 
tory, and  the  states  formed  therein,  were  forever 
to  be  a  part  of  "  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States,"  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  to  the  authority  of  ^congress  under  them. 
They  were  never  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  the  United  States,  or  to  tax  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  was  to 
be  free  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
"without  any  tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor." 
y.  Not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  states 
were  to  be  formed  in  the  territory.  The  bound- 
aries of  three  of  these,  the  "western,  middle 
and  eastern  "  states,  [subsequently  Illinois,  Indi 
ana,  and  Ohio,  respectively],  were  roughly  marked 
out,  very  nearly  as  they  stand  at  present;  and  con- 
gress was  empowered  to  form  two  states  [Michigan 
and  Wisconsin]  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
through  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Whenever  any  of  these  divisions  should  contain 
60,000  inhabitants  it  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  form 
a  state  government,  republican  in  form  and  in 
conformity  with  these  articles;  and  was  then  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  "on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states,  in  all  respects  whatso- 
ever." VI.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  pro- 
vided always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the 
same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  states,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid. "  This  proviso  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  fugitive  slave  law;  it  was  afterward  added 
to  the  constitution.  (See  Compromises,  III.; 
Fugitive  Slave  Laws;  Slavery,  V.)  —  The  gen- 
eral scheme  of  the  ordinance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  was  the  model  upon 
which  the  territories  of  the  United  States  were 
thereafter  organized.  (See  Territories.)  Upon 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  under 
the  constitution  an  act  was  passed,  Aug.  7,  1789, 
recognizing  and  confirming  the  ordinance,  but 
modifying  it  slightly  so  as  to  conform  it  to  the  new 
powers  of  the  president  and  senate .  When  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Ohio  ciime  to  be  organized,  the 
organization  was  controlled  by  the  stipulation  of 
the  ceding  states  that  slavery  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited; and  in  the  case  of  other  territories  the 


language  often  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787;  but  in  all  cases  the  underlying 
principles  have  been  identical,  so  that  the  ordi- 
nance might  be  called  the  magna  eharta  of  the 
territories.  The  difference  in  statemanship  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  American  methods  of 
dealing  with  problems  closely  similar  is  elsewhere 
noted.  (See  Revolution,  I.;  Territories,  I.) 
•In  the  organization  of  the  five  states  which 
have  been  formed  under  the  ordinance,  the  priv- 
ileges secured  by  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory have  been  imbedded  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions, usually  in  the  preliminary  bill  of  rights. 
In  Indiana,  in  1802,  a  convention,  presided  over 
by  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  sent  a  memorial  to  congress, 
asking  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  sixth  article; 
but  a  select  committee,  John  Randolph  being 
chairman,  reported  that  such  action  would  be 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient.  In  1805-7 
successive  resolutions  of  Gov.  Harrison  and  the 
territorial  legislature  to  the  same  end  were  fol- 
lowed in  each  year  by  favorable  reports  from  the 
committees  to  which  they  were  referred;  but  con- 
gress took  no  action.  In  the  summer  of  1807  the 
effort  was  again  renewed;  but  the  new  committee 
reported,  Nov.  18,  1807,  that  a  suspension  of  the 
article  was  not  expedient.  By  this  time  opposition 
to  the  suspension  was  growing  stronger  in  the  ter- 
ritory itself,  so  that  the  attempt  was  not  renewed. 
But  the  legislature,  the  same  year,  passed  laws 
allowing  owners  of  slaves  to  bring  them  into  the 
territory,  register  them,  and  hold  them  to  service, 
those  under  fifteen  years  to  be  held  until  thirty- 
five  for  males  and  thirty-two  for  females,  and 
those  over  fifteen  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  owner  and  the  negro.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  negro  refused  to  contract,  he 
was  to  be  removed  whence  he  came;  and  in  both 
cases  the  children  of  registered  servants  were  to 
be  held  to  service  until  the  ages  of  thirty  for  males 
and  twenty-eight  for  females.  Illinois,  being 
then  a  part  of  Indiana  territory,  lived  under  these 
laws  until  her  admission  as  a  state,  in  1818,  when 
she  enacted  in  her  constitution  that  "existing 
contracts  "  should  be  valid.  In  this  way  slavery 
remained  practically  in  force  all  over  Illinois,  and 
the  pro-slavery  party  controlled  the  state.  In 
1822  an  anti-slavery  man  was  elected  governor,  by 
divisions  in  the  pro-slavery  ranks,  and  in  his 
inaugural  he  reminded  the  pro-slavery  legislature 
of  the  illegal  existence  of  slavery  in  Illinois. 
That  body  retorted  by  an  act  to  call  a  convention 
to  frame  a  new  constitution.  The  act  had  to  be 
approved  by  popular  vote,  and.  after  a  contest 
lasting  through  1823-4,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
0,822  to  4,950.  In  both  states  provisions  forbid- 
ding future  contracts  for  service,  made  out  of  the 
state,  or  for  more  than  one  year,  gradually  re- 
moved this  disguised  slavery.  —  The  preambles  to 
the  constitutions  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  all 
recite  that  the  prospective  state  ''  has  the  right  of 
admission  to  the  Union  "  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  ena- 
bling act.    In  the  case  of  Michigan  congress  long 
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aegkcted  to  pass  an  enabling  act;  the  people  of 
the  territory,  therefore,  resting  on  the  fifth  article 
of  the  ordinance,  and  claiming  that  the  only  con- 
dition precedent  to  adnussion  (the  increase  of  the 
population  to  <M),000)  had  been  fulfilled,  formed  a 
constitution,  and  were  admitted  without  an  ena- 
bling act.  (See  Michigan.)  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
territory,  90uth  and  west  of  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  was  not  finally  included  in  any  of  the 
five  states  named,  but  is  now,a  part  of  Minnesota. 
— The  second  of  the  articles  of  confederation  de- 
clares that  each  state  retains  *'  every  power,  juris- 
diction and  rij^t  which  is  not  by  this  confederation 
expreaaly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled."  The  power  to  acquire,  the 
Jurisdiction  to  govern,  and  the  right  to  retain, 
territory  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  states,  are 
nowliere  in  the  articles,  even  by  implication,  given 
to  the  United  States.  Whence,  then,  did  congress 
draw  the  power  to  vest  in  itself  the  title  to  the 
northwest  territory,  to  frame  this  ordinance  for 
its  government,  to  abolish  slavery  therein,  and  to 
provide  for  the  admission  to  the  confederacy  of 
five  new  states?  The  "  Federalist "  answers  the 
question  thus  briefiy:  "All  this  has  been  done, 
and  done  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional 
authority;  yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered,  no 
alarm  has  been  sounded."  In  other  words,  we 
are  to  suppose  that  the  states,  tempted  partly  by 
a  willingness  to  despoil  Virginia  of  her  vast 
western  claims,  and  partly  by  a  desire  to  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  the  western  territory  as  a  common 
stock,  were  willing  to  allow  their  imbecile  con- 
gress to  appropriate  a  source  of  revenue  to  which 
it  had  no  shadow  of  claim,  and  which,  as  it  then 
seemed,  would  so  increase  in  a  few  years  as  to 
make  congress  independent  of  the  states.  Such  a 
■opposition  does  far  less  than  justice  to  the  acute- 
nesB  of  the  slate  politicians  who  were  then  the 
controlling  class ;  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
withhold  the  power  to  govern  the  territories  from 
congress,  and  yet  how  were  they  to  avoid  grant- 
ing it?  The  reason  for  their  "whispering  no 
blame,  sounding  no  alarm,"  lay  in  the  patent  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  in  the  political  law  which 
finally  forces  a  recognition  under  any  form  of 
government,  that  it  is  only  in  non-essentials  that 
a  limitation  on  sovereignty  can  be-  deduced  by 
implication,  and  that  there  are  certain  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty  which  can  only  be  re- 
stricted in  express  terms.  (See  also  Hamilton's 
argument  in  Bakk  Contbovbrsibs,  II.)  The 
right  to  acquire  property  is  as  much  the  natural 
right  of  a  government,  however  limited,  as  of  an 
todividual;  and  a  government,  if  restricted  so  far 
as  to  be  denied  this  right,  is  either  non-existent 
or  impotent.  It  is  not  true  that  circumstances, 
m  this  case,  compelled  the  states  to  allow  a  vio- 
lation of  the  articles  of  confederation ;  it  is  rather 
true  that  circumstances,  in  this  case,  compelled 
the  state  politicians  to  respect  the  natural  rights 
of  the  national  government,  which,  in  so  many 
other  cases,  they  had  attempted  to  limit  by  the 
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general  phrases  of  the  second  article.  (See  Na- 
tion.) We  are  therefore  to  take  the  sovereign 
right  to  acquire  territory  as  the  justification  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
annexation  of  Louisiana,  which  was  equally  un- 
authorized by  the  constitution.  (See  Cokstitu- 
TiON,  IIIw,  B,  2.)— Undoubtedly  the  greatest  ben- 
efit of  the  ordinance  to  the  territory  which  it  cov- 
ered was  its  exclusion  of  slavery  from  it.  It  thus 
received  the  full  sweep  of  that  stream  of  immi- 
gration, foreign  and  domestic,  which  so  carefully 
avoided  slave  soil ;  the  strictness  with  which  this 
westward  stream  confined  itself  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  channel  boimded  by  the  lakes  and 
the  Ohio,  is  of  itself  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  sixth  article.  Beyond  this,  however,  there 
were  countless  other  benefits.  The  enumeration 
of  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual  was  a  polit- 
ical education  for  the  people  of  the  new  territory, 
as  well  as  a  chart  for  the  organization  of  the  new 
state  governments.  The  stipulations  for  the  en- 
couragement of  education,  though  too  indefinite 
to  be  binding,  have  exerted  an  enormous  infiuence 
upon  the  demands  of  the  people  and  upon  the 
policy  of  the  legislatures.  This  whole  section 
was  thus,  from  the  beginning,  the  theatre  of  a 
conscious  and  persistent  attempt  to  combine  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  universal  education,  each  for 
the  sake  of  the  other;  and  the  success  of  the 
attempt,  though  still  far  from  complete,  has  al- 
ready gone  far  beyond  any  possible  conception  of 
its  projectors.  Most  important  of  all,  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  the  ordinance  was  the  first 
conscious  movement  of  the  American  mind 
toward  the  imiversal  application  of  the  federal 
principle  of  state  government  to  the  continent. 
The  original  states  owed  their  formal  individuality 
to  accident  or  the  will  of  the  king ;  the  inchoate 
states  of  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were 
the  accidents  of  accidents ;  here,  in  the  north- 
west territory,  the  nation  first  consciously  chose 
the  state  system  for  its  future  development.  (See 
Nation,  III.)  — Major  General  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of 
congress  during  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance, 
was  the  first  governor  of  the  territory,  1788-1802. 
His  biography,  cited  below,  is  the  best  exposition 
of  the  practical  Vorkings  of  the  ordinance.  When 
the  portion  of  the  northwest  territory  outside  of 
Ohio  was  organized  as  Indiana  territory  (see  that 
state),  William  H.  Harrison  became  its  governor, 
1800-11,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Gibson, 
1811-18,  and  Thomas  Posey,  1818-16,  until  Indi 
ana  became  a  state.  When  the  separate  territory 
of  Illinois  was  organized  (see  that  state),  Ninian 
Edwards  became  its  governor,  1809-18.  Michi- 
gan, as  a  territory,  had  as  governors  William 
Hull  1806-18,  Lewis  Cass  1818-81,  Geo.  B.  Por- 
ter 1881-4,  and  Stevens  T.  Mason  1884-5.  When 
Wisconsin  was  separated  from  Michigan  as  a  ter- 
ritory, its  governors  were  Henry  Dodge,  1886-41 
and  1845-8,  James  D.  Doty  1841-4,  and  N.  P. 
Tallmadge  1844-5.  The  small  remainder  of  the 
territory,  after  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a 
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state  (aee  WiaooNSin ;  MnnncsoTA),  was  added  to 
Minnesota.  —  For  the  cessions  of  the  various  states 
which  went  to  make  up  the  northwest  territory, 
see  TBRRITOKIE8.  —  The  text  of  the  ordinance  is 
in  1  Poore's  Federal  and  State  CkmstitutioTU,  7 ;  1 
J^at,  at  Large  (fiioren  and  Duane's  edition),  475 ; 
Duer's  OanMutional  Jurieprudenee,  612;  An- 
drews' Mantiol  of  the  OonetihUion,  App.  ziii.; 
see  also  North  American  Hemew,  April,  1876; 
Hildreth's  Pioneer  History,  193  (Ohio  Company) ; 
Thjlor^s  BiUorjf  of  Ohio,  498;  1  Bancroft's  Fbrma^ 
tianofthe  OanstUuUon,  177,  and  2 :  98;  H.  B.  Ad- 
ams' Mcvryland^s  Inflttenee  in  Founding  a  National 
Oommonweaith,'  Coles'  History  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  (read  before  the  Penn.  Hist.  Soc.,  June  9, 
1856);  4  JoumaU  of  Congress,  878,  879;  8  HU- 
dreth's  United  Stages,  449 ;  1  yon  Hoist's  United 
States,  286 ;  1  McMaster's  History  of  the  American 
People,  505 ;  1  Schouler's  Untied  States,  96 ;  2  Pit- 
kin's United  States,  210 ;  1  Curtis'  History  of  the 
Constitution,  291 ;  1  Draper's  ava  War,  180 ;  1 
Wilson's  Bise  and  FaU  of  the  Slate  Power,  81 ;  1 
Greeley's  American  ConJUet,  88 ;  2  HoSmes^ Annals, 
854 ;  1  Stat,  at  Large,  50  (act  of  Aug.  7,  1789) ; 
Smith's  I4fe  of  St  Glair;  Burnet's  Settlement  of 
the  Northwest  Territory;  Washbume's  Sketch  of 
Edward  Coles;  Story's  Commentaries,  %  1810; 
The  Federalist,  xxviii.  (by  Madison) ;  and  author- 
ities under  articles  referred  to.  For  Jefferson's 
claims  to  the  authorship  of  the  ordinance,  see  1 
Benton's  Thirty  Tear^  View,  188;  1  Randall's 
Life  of  Jefferson,  897 ;  for  Dane's,  see  8  Webster's 
Works,  897 ;  for  Dane's,  Einfir's  and  Pickering's, 
see  2  Spencer's  United  States,  202 ;  Pickering's 
Life  of  Pickering,         Albxandbb  Johnston. 

OREGON,  a  state  of  the  American  Union. 
It  was  claimed  to  have  been  rightfully  a  part  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  as  its  western  boundary 
was  defined  in  1819  by  the  Florida  treaty  (see 
Annexations,  I.,  II.),  and  it  was  evidently  un- 
der this  claim  that  Lewis  and  Clarke  first  explored 
it  in  1804-6,  by  direction  of  President  Jefferson. 
The  conflicting  claims  are  elsewhere  given.  (See 
Northwest  Boundabt.  )  The  people  of  Oregon, 
without  waiting  for  action  by  congress,  f ormeid  a 
provisional  government  in  1848.  After  several 
failures  to  pass  an  act  for  the  organization  of  the 
territory  (see  Wilmot  Proviso),  an  act  for  that 
purpose  became  law,  Aug.  14,  1848.  It  covered 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  north  of  latitude  42"  north 
(see  Washinoton  Tbrritort),  and  prohibited 
slavery  by  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  No  enabling  act  was  passed 
by  congress,  but  a  state  convention  at  Salem, 
Aug.  17- Sept.  18,  1857,  under  authority  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  adopted  a  state  constitution. 
Under  this  the  state  was  admitted  Feb.  14,  1859. 
— Boundaries.  The  boundaries  fixed  by  the  act 
of  admission  were  as  follows :  on  the  north,  the 
Columbia  river  and  latitude  46*  north ;  on  the 
east,  the  Snake  river  from  latitude  46*  north  to 
its  junction  with  the  Owyhee,  and  thence  directly 


south  to  latitude  42*  ;  on  the  south,  latitude  4d*; 
and  on  the  west  the  Pacific  ocean.  These  differed 
from  those  claimed  by  the  state  constitution  in 
only  one  respect:  the  latter  took  as  a  northern 
boimdary  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  thus 
including  the  territory  between  latitude  46*  and 
the  Sm^e  river,  which  congress  preferred  to 
assign  to  Washington  territory. —  Constitution. 
The  first  constitution  is  still  in  force.  It  restricted 
suffrage  to  whites,  on  six  months'  residence  and 
one  year's  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen ;  authorized  the  legislature  to  prohibit  the 
immigration  of  persons  not  qualified  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  provided  for  a  leg- 
islature of  two  houses,  the  senate  to  consist  of 
sixteen  members,  chosen  by  districts  for  four 
years,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  thirty- 
four  members,  chosen  by  districts  for  two  years ; 
forbade  the  passage  of  special  or  local  laws  in  a 
number  of  specified  cases ;  gave  the  governor  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  made  him  eligible  not 
more  than  eight  in  twelve  years ;  provided  that 
he  should  be  chosen  by  popular  vote,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  a  popular  majority,  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  legislature;  forbade  the  legislature  to  charter 
any  bank,  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  any  com- 
pany, or  to  charter  any  corporation  otherwise 
than  by  general  law ;  and  ordered  the  state  capi- 
tal to  be  fixed  by  popular  vote.  Two  other  ques- 
tions were  submitted  to  popular  vote,  with  the 
following  result :  by  a  vote  of  7,727  to  2,645, 
slavery  was  prohibited  in  the  state ;  and  by  a  vote 
of  8,640  to  1,081,  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  not 
then  resident  in  the  state  were  forbidden  to 
"come,  reside  or  be  within  this  state,  or  hold  any 
real  estate,  or  make  any  contract,  or  maintain  any 
suit  therehi,"  and  the  legislature  was  authorized 
to  pass  laws  for  their  removal  and  exclusion,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  should  em- 
ploy or  harbor  them.  The  constitution  has  not 
since  been  amended  in  any  particular.  In  1882 
the  legislature  changed  the  time  of  inauguration 
of  state  officers  from  September  to  January,  so  that 
the  new  governor  holds  from  September,  1882, 
to  Jan.  1 ,  1887.  —  €k)VBRNOR8.  John  Whittaker, 
1859-42;  Addison  C.  Gibbs,  1862-6;  Geo.  L.. 
Woods,  1866-70;  Lafayette  S.  Grover,  1870-78; 
Wm.  W.  Thayer,  1878-82;  Zenas  F.  Moody, 
1882-7.  —Political  History.  The  long  inter- 
val between  Oregon's  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  its  admission  as  a  state  was  due  mainly  to  the 
''anti-negro  clause"  of  the  constitution,  which 
made  republicans  in  congress  very  unwilling  to 
vote  for  a  ratification  of  the  instrument  The 
clause  was  due  to  the  existence  of  three  parties  in 
the  state,  one  in  favor  of  slavery,  a  second  op- 
posed to  it,  and  a  third  opposed  to  negro  immi- 
gration. The  last  two  united  to  prohibit  both 
slavery  and  negro  immigration;  but  the  first  was 
sufiSdently  strong  to  compel  the  convention  to 
submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  "slavery  or 
no  slavery. "  After  the  ratification  was  complete, 
and  the  state  admitted,  the  first  and  third  factions 
united  against  the  second,  and  made  Oregcm  a 
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democntic  state.  The  democratic  party  of  the 
flUte  had  so  strong  a  pro-slavery  element  In  it 
that  one  of  the  Oregon  senators.  Lane,  was  the 
Breddnridge  candidate  for  the  vice-presideney  in 
1800.  In  that  year  the  republicans  obtained  the 
deckoral  vote  of  the  state  by  a  plurality,  the  pop- 
ular Tote  being  as  follows:  Lincoln,  5,270; 
Breckmridge,  5,006;  DougUis,  8,051;  Bell,  188. 
Prom  that  time  until  1868  the  state  was  repub- 
lican in  state,  congressional  and  presidential  elec- 
tions. In  1868  the  democraU,  by  about  1,000 
msjority,  obtained  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state 
for  Seymour,  and  elected  the  congressman  and  a 
msjority  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Since 
that  tune  the  parties  have  aliegiately  been  suc- 
eesEfol  hi  the  state's  biennial  elections.  In  1870, 
1874  and  1878  the  democrats  carried  the  state, 
electing  the  governor,  congressman,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  l^ishaure;  in  1873,  1876  and  1880, 
the  "president  years,"  the  republicans  se- 
cured the  electoral  vote  of  the  state,  the  congress- 
man, and  a  majority  of  the  legislature.  (See 
OaaeoH,  imder  Electoral  CoMMisfiiON.)  In 
1883  the  legislature  is  republican  by  the  following 
majority:  senate,*  sizteen  to  fourteen;  house, 
thirty-nine  to  twenty-one.  — The  most  prominent 
political  leaders  of  the  state  have  been  the  follow- 
ing Lafayette  Grover,  democratic  congressman 
in  1B50,  governor  1870-77,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1877-88;  Joseph  Lane  (see  his  name);  John 
H.  Mitchell,  republican  United  States  senator 
1873-79;  and  (George  H.  Williams,  republican 
United  States  senator  1865-71,  and  attorney  gen- 
oal  under  Orant,  1873-5.  — See  Nobthwxst 
BouxDABT,  and  authorities  under  it;  Grover's 
Onffon  Arekicet,  184iMS8;  Dunn's  Butaryof  Ot&- 
ifon  (1844);  Tucker's  HigUfTy  of  Oregon  (1844); 
Oreenhow's  HUlory  of  Oregon  (1845);  Gray's  BU- 
imji  of  Oregon  (1849);  2  Poore's  Federal  and 
8taU  ConttituUane;  Tribune  Almanac,  1859-^; 
Hums'  Oregon  and  it»  In$tUuUone  (1868);  Dufur's 
8kititiUaof  Oregon  (1869). 

Alexahdbr  Johnston. 

ORIENTAL  QUESTION,  The.  By  this,  or 
by  the  equivalent  term,  Eastern  Question,  is  usu- 
aUy  understood  the  political  complications  which 
are  ever  on  the  point  of  arising,  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  antago- 
niBm  of  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  populations 
which  inhabit  that  country,  on  the  one  part,  and 
of  the  prevision  of  the  conquest  of  Turkey  by  the 
Roflsians,  on  the  other.  — The  extreme  diversity 
of  the  nations  occupying  the  vast  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  porte,  and  the  bonds,  ethnographic  or 
religious,  which  unite  the  greater  number  of  them 
to  Russia,  constantly  imperil  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  monarchy,  and  threaten,  at  any  moment, 
to  cause  fresh  reTolutions  in  that  country,  the 
omsequences  of  which  would  be  felt  immediately 
aD  over  Europe ;  for  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople would  give  the  czars  an  increase  of  power 
whidi  would  destroy  at  a  blow  the  foundation  on 
^id  the  hahmfifi  of  power  in  Europe  tests. 


Said  Napoleon,  in  an  address  to  the  French  sen- 
ate, dated  Jan.  29, 1807:  "  Who  can  calcukte  the 
length  of  the  wars  and  the  number  of  campaigns 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  on,  some  day,  to 
repair  the  evils  which  would  result  from  the  loss 
of  Constantinople,  if  the  love  of  cowardly  ease 
and  the  seductions  of  the  great  city  should  pre- 
vail ovei  the  counsels  of  a  wiae  foresight?  We 
should  leave  our  posterity  a  long  inheritance 
of  wars  and  misfortunes.  The  Greek  cross  being 
triumphant  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
we  should,  in  our  own  day,  see  our  provinces 
overrun  by  a  swarm  of  fanatics  and  barbarians ; 
and  if  in  this  too  tardy  struggle  civilized  Europe 
should  perish,  our  guilty  indifference  would  justly 
excite  the  complaints  of  posterity,  and  would  be 
a  title  of  opprobrium  to  us  in  history."*  Napo- 
leon, however,  foresaw  all  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  existence  of  Turkey  when  he  wrote: 
"The  patriotism  of  the  peoples  and  the  policy 
of  the  courts  of  Europe  would  not  prevent  the 
downfall  of  the  Ottoman  empire."  •  The  origin 
of  these  dangers,  and  of  all  the  political  com- 
plications connected  with  the  serious  problem 
called  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  question,  goes  back 
to  the  reign  of  Othman  I.,  who,  at  the  head 
of  numerous  Asiatic  hordes,  occupied  several 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  an  empire  which  was  destined  to  find 
its  chief  power  in  the  subjection  of  Greek  peo- 
ples. The  taking  of  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  the  sultan  Mohammed  II.  definitively 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe, 
who  thenceforth  planned  the  subjection  of  the 
principal  neighboring  states  and  the  extermination 
of  the  Christians.  — To  these  religious  and  ethno- 
graphic causes  must  be  added  the  tendencies  of 
Russian  policy  to  pursue  its  work  of  universal 
domination  by  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  remarkable  testament  of  Peter  I.  left 
by  that  prince  to  his  successors,  and  deposited 
among  the  archives  at  Peterhof  (near  St.  Peters- 
burg), teUs  what  should  be  and  what  are  the  polit- 
ical views  of  Bussia  in  this  regard.  In  this  doc- 
ument, whose  length  does  not  allow  its  reproduc- 
tion here,  in  exteneo,  the  czar  declares  that  he  con- 
siders the  Russian  people  called  by  Providence  to 
universal  domination;  that  the  "Russia  which 
he  had  found  a  rvoukt  and  intended  to  leave  a 
mighty  stream,  would,  under  his  successors,  be- 
come a  great  eea,  destined  to  fertilize  impoverished 
Europe,  and  that  its  toatere  would  overfow  spite  of 
all  the  dikes  which  weakened  hands  would  oppose 
to  them,  if  his  descendants  knew  how  to  direct 
their  c&uree.**  It  was  to  teach  the  czars,  his  succes- 
sors, how  to  direct  that  course,  that  he  thought  it 
expedieht  to  leave  them  his  counsels  or  instruc- 
tions. After  having  explained  the  necessity  of  cer- 
tain conquests  which  have  been  accomplished  since 
his  time,  he  continues:  "  g  ix.  Qei  just  as  near  as 

•  Who  would  write  lilstory  after  civilised  Europe  had 
periahed  f  We  are  not  ao  %nre  that  the  conqaeat  of  Turkey 
bj  RnaaU  would  add  to  the  power  of  tiie  latter.— MAinoca 
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poflsible  to  Constantinople  and  the  Indies.  The 
prince  who  reigne  there  mU  be  the  real  eovereign  of 
the  world.  To  this  end,  excite  continual  wars  now 
in  Turkey  and  now  in  Persia;  establish  ship 
builders'  yards  on  the  Black  -sea ;  get  control  by 
degrees  of  that  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic,  two 
points  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  project ; 
hasten  the  deday  of  Persia;  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
Persian  gulf;  restore,  if  possible,  by  way  of  Syria, 
the  old  commerce  of  the  Levant,  and  advance  to 
India,  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  world. 
Once  there,  it  will  be  possible  to  do  without  Eng- 
land's gold.  §  xi.  Induce  the  house  of  Austria 
to  drive  the  Turk  from  Europe,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  calm  its 
jealousy,  either  by  exciting  a  war  between  it  and 
the  old  states  of  Europe,  or  by  giving  it  a  part  of 
the  conquest  which  ie  aubeequentLy  to  be  taken  from 
U,  %  xii.  Attach  to  and  gather  about  you  all  the 
disunited  or  schismatic  Greeks  spread  through 
Turkey;  become  their  centre  and  support,  and  es- 
tablish in  advance  universal  predominance  by  a 
species  of  sacerdotal  royalty  or  of  sacerdotal  eu- 
premacy:  this  will  give  you  so  many  friends 
among  your  enemies." — It  is  well  known  how 
religiously  this  testament  has  been  followed  to  the 
letter,  and  how  consistent  the  politics  of  Russia 
have  been  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  it.  The 
Crimean  war  (1855-6)  was  the  consequence  of  a 
premature  endeavor  to  establish  the  suzerainty  of 
the  czar,  not  precisely  over  Ottoman  territory, 
but  over  all  subjects  of  the  sultan  who  belonged 
to  the  Greek  church  whose  pope  and  head  is  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  sympathy  of  the  Hellenic 
populations  with  the  Russian  government  be- 
trayed itself  at  that  period,  and  was  all  the  more 
keen  as  there  exists  among  tbem  a  profound 
hatred  for  the  Ottoman  element.  The  treaty  of 
Paris,  by  taking  away  from  Russia  the  right  to 
maintain  a  war  fleet  in  the  Black  sea,  only  post- 
poned the  time  when  the  czar  would  descend  on 
Turkey  anew.  But  only  a  moment  was  needed 
for  that  stipulation  to  become  illusory.  That 
moment  came  in  1870,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  when  Russia  asked  and  ob- 
tained in  its  favor  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1856 
on  this  point.*  —  We  shall  not  try  to  foresee  what 


*  Rnssia^B  axnbitioas  dMigDS  fonnd  expression  again  In 
the  last  Bnsso-Tnrkish  war.  The  insurrections  whicti  took 
plaoe  in  Hersegorina,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  in  1876  and 
1877,  not  without  being  prodaced  by  Russian  influence, 
caused  new  controversies  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  after 
the  latter  had  refused  the  guarantees  desired  by  the  great 
powers  for  the  security  of  &e  Christians,  in  the  conference 
wliich  met  at  Constantinople  in  November,  1876,  and  wliich 
continued  in  session  till  January,  1877.  These  controversies 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  osar  against  the  porte, 
April  84,  1977.  This  was  the  fifth  Rnsso-Tarkish  war.  On 
March  8, 1878,  a  treaty  of  peace,  called  the  peace  of  San  Ste- 
fano,  was  signed,  by  which  ti^e  war  was  ended.  But  the 
congress  of  Berlin  materially  changed  Its  provisions  In  favor 
of  Turkey.  This  congress  met  at  Berlin,  June  18, 1878,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  German  chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck. 
It  was  called  to  examine  the  result  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
(1877-^  created  by  the  peace  of  San  Stefano,  and  to  make  it 
harmonica  vrith  the  interests  of  the  other  powers,  especially 
of  Wngland  and  Austria.    The  result  of  the  transactions  and 


shall  one  day  be  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. That  problem,  which  presents  itself  period- 
ically to  European  cabinets,  with  new  corollaries, 
is  so  complex  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  predict 
what  may  be  in  store  in  relation  to  it.  The  power- 
lessness  of  Turkey  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  and  the 
perpetual  antagonism  of  the  Maronite  Christians 
and  the  Druses  create,  in  Asia  Minor,  motives  for 
the  intervention  of  France  and  England  similar  in 
character  to  those  which  Russia  finds  for  inter- 
vention in  European  Turkey,  in  which  Christians 
of  the  Greek  rite  utter  incessant  complaii^s  against 
the  Mussulman  authorities  and  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  head  of  their  religion.  A  percepti- 
ble improvement « in  the  internal  organization  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  can  not  be  denied.  Still  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  early  enough  make  the 
progress  which  it  remains  for  it  to  make  in  order 
to  put  itself  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  storms 
which  sooner  or  later  will  break  upon  it. 

Lbon  db  Robnt 

OSTEND  MANIFESTO  (nr  U.  S.  Hibtort). 
The  filibustering  expeditions  against  Cuba  (see 
FiLiBUBTBBs)  occasioued  anxiety  in  Europe  as  to 
the  possible  future  action  of  the  United  Statea 
government  in  concealed  or  open  favor  of  such 
expeditions.  In  1852  Great  Britain  and  France 
jointly  proposed  to  the  United  States  a  tripartite 
convention,  by  which  the  three  powers  should  dis- 
claim all  intention  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba, 
and  should  discountenance  such  an  attempt  by 
any  power.  Dec.  1, 1862,  the  secretary  of  state, 
Everett,  refused  to  do  so,  while  he  declared  that 
the  United  States  would  never  question  Spain's 
title  to  the  island.  Everett's  letter  has  been  8e> 
verely  criticised,  but  it  seems  justifiable  as  a  refu- 
sal to  volimtarily  and  needlessly  restrict  future 
administrations.  — Aug.  16, 1854,  President  Pierce 
directed  the  American  ministera  to  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Spain,  James  Buchanan,  John  Y.  Ma- 
son and  Pierre  Soul6,  to  meet  in  some  convenient. 
city  and  discuss  the  Cuban  question.  They  met 
at  Ostend,  Oct.  9,  and  afterward  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  drew  up  the  dispatch  to  their  gov- 
ernment which  is^  commonly  known  as  the  "  Os- 
tend Manifesto." '  It  declared,  in  briuf,  that  the 
sale  of  Cuba  would  be  as  advantageous  and  hon- 
orable to  Spain  as  its  purchase  would  be  to  the. 
United  States;  but  that,  if  Spain  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  sell  it,  self-preservation  would 
make  it  incumbent  upon  the  United  States  to- 
"wrest  it  from  her,''  and  prevent  it  from  being 
Africanized  into  a  second  St.  Domingo. — The 
Ostend  manifesto  was  denoimced  in  the  repub- 

aeliberations  of  this  congreaB  was  the  peace  of  Berlin, 
which  proTided  for  the  Independence  of  Rumania,  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  and  eBtahlished  two  new  Independent. 
states,  Bnlgarla  and  Bastem  Rnmelia.  The  immediate  gain 
to  Rnssia  by  this  war  was  not  great  considering  the  aacriflce 
it  had  made  in  it.  It  cost  600.000,000  roubles,  and  173,000  men 
on  the  European  theatre  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
war  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  Russia,  as  a  great  Slavic  - 
power  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  afforded  it  an  oiqKwtii* 
nlty  to  interfere  in  the  aflUn  of  that  peniosola  at  anj  tSmo^ 
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Iku  pkUfonn  of  1866,  as  "the  highwayman's 
plea  that  might  makes  right ";  and  was  not  open- 
ly defended  by  the  democratic  platfonn  of  1866  or 
<rf  1860,  except  that  the  latter  declared  in  favor  of 
the  aoqniaition  of  Cuba  by  honorable  and  just 
meaDs,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  —  See 
3  Spencer's  United  SUUes,  610;  1  Greeley's  Ameri- 
can (hnJUet,  878;  2  Wilson's  Bite  and  FhU  cf  the 
Slane  P&wer,  611;  CtAme^  8laoe  Pinoer,  146;  Gins- 
key's  IhUHeal  TesBt  Book  of  1860, 477  (correspond- 
ence and  manifesto  in  fnll). 

AUBXAKDBB  JOKNSTON. 

OUTLAWBT.  The  declaring  one  by  superior 
aothority  outside  of  the  protection  of  all  law, 
was  a  pfToceeding  not  imknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  was  inflicted  by  them  when  offenses 
had  been  committed  against  the  national  religion, 
and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  excom- 
munications and  interdicts  such  as  are  found  in 
some  Christian  countries.  — At  common  law  pro- 
cess of  outlawry  originally  lay  only  in  cases  of 
treason,  but  was  at  later  periods  extended  to 
minor  offenses  and  even  to  civil  actions.  The 
consequences,  however,  of  a  judgment  in  out- 
lawry, and  the  legal  steps  to  obtain  it,  were  very 
•diiferent  in  the  last  mentioned  cases.  —  In  Bacon's 
Ahridgment  outlawry  is  defined  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  a  person  for  contempt  and  contumacy, 
in  refusing  to  be  amenable  to  and  abide  by  the 
Justice  of  that  court  which  has  lawful  authority 
to  call  him  before  it  And  as  this  is  a  crime  of 
the  highest  nature,  being  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  state  or  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  so  does  it  subject  the  party  to  divers 
forfeitures  and  disabilities,  for  hereby  he  loses 
Uberam  legem,  is  out  of  the  king's  protection.  It 
Is  further  said  in  the  same  place,  that  in  outlawry 
in  treason  and  felony  the  law  interprets  the  party's 
absence  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and, 
-without  requiring  further  proof,  accoimts  him 
guilty  of  the  fact,  on  which  ensues  corruption  of 
blood  and  forfeiture  of  his  whole  estate,  real  and 
personal,  which  he  holds  in  his  own  right.  —  One 
of  the  most  memorable  proceedings  in  outlawry 
waa  directed  against  the  well-known  agitator  and 
member  of  parliament,  Wilkes  Booth,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ids  withdrawing  to  France,  while  an 
information  for  libel  was  pending  against  him 
<1770).  On  technical  grounds  (Lord  Mansfield 
presiding)  the  proceeding  was  quashed.  The  pro- 
cess of  outlawry  was  so  beset  with  technical  diffl- 
cuhies  that  it  could  hardly  ever  be  successfully 
maintained.  In  the  United  States  it  never  was 
genendly  recognized  either  in  criminal  or  civil 
■cases.  This  process  of  outlawry,  as  found  in  the 
common  law,  as  applicable  to  minor  offenses  and 
even  to  civil  cases,  if  it  ever  prevailed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  was  soon  superseded  by  pro- 
eeaa  and  Judgment  t»  ooiUumadam,  taken  from 
the  BcMnan  and  canon  law  even  in  criminal  cases. 
Parties  sued  or  indicted  may,  under  that  process, 
he  Bmnmoned  by  publication  and  be  condemned 
in  their  absence,  but  not  without  evidence  being 


heard,  ^hich  condemnation,  however,  upon  ap- 
pearance within  certain  prescribed  periods,  may  be 
set  aside  on  terms.  —  Outlawry  in  the  English 
sense  was  there  confined  to   high  and  capital 
crimes,  and  was  frequently  applied  by  the  secret 
courts,  held  by  certain  tribunals  in  some  parts 
of    Germany,   under   imperial   sanction   (Vehm 
Oerichte)  in  the  middle  ages.    Those  convicted, 
when  within  the  power  of  the  tribunal,  were  at 
once  executed  by  the  subordinate  officials,  and 
those  who  escaped  were  outlawed,  and  liable  to  be 
executed  wherever  found  by  officers  or  members 
of  the  brotherhood.    In  Rome  and  Greece  every- 
body could  kill  an  outlaw,  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
disputed  point  whether  at  earlier  times  this  was 
not  also  allowable  at  common  law  before  it  was 
expressly  prohibited  by  statute.    In  the  holy  Ger- 
man empire  outlawry,  called  Beiehe-Aeht  (Bann), 
played  a  great  part,  but  it  was  more  of  a  political 
than  strictly  legal  process.    It  was  adopted  hi 
cases  of  felony,  committed  by  the  great  vassals 
against  the  emperor,  their  liege  lord;  also  in  cases 
of  great  crimes  and  misdemeanors  not  strictly 
breaches  of  fealty.    The  imperial  great  bann  had 
to  proceed  from  the  diet;  the  lower  bann  could  be 
pronounced  by  local  courts,  and  had  but  a  local 
application.    Upon  complaint,  sustained  by  the 
estates  of  the  empire  assembled  in  diet,  the  accused 
was  summoned,  usually  three  times,  and  upon 
default  conviction  followed  and  declaration  of 
outlawry.    With  the  great  vassals  the  decrees 
could  only  be  enforced  by  a  real  war.    The  out- 
lawry of  Henry  the  Lion  (the  head  of  the  Guelph 
faction),  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  was  per- 
haps the  most  noted  instance  of  this  process. 
Having  failed  to  heed  the  sununons  to  answer  the 
impeachment  at  three  different  sessions  of  the 
diet,  outlawry  (the  Ober-  or  Aber-Aehf)  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  at  the  diet  held  at  Wurzburg 
(1180)  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa, 
chief  of  the  GhibeUns).    It  was  a  political  act 
more  than  a  legal  one,  as  it  also  declared  a  for- 
feiture of  his  estates  held  as  benefices,  and  not  in 
his  own  right,  which  was  not  usual  either  at  com- 
mon law  or  at  the  German  law.    Henry  took  up 
arms,  but  being  unsuccessful,  fled  to  his  father- 
in-law,  the  king  of  England.    Later,  amnestied, 
he  was  reinstated  into  Brunswick  and  Luneburg, 
his  allodial  possessions.  ~  The  outlawry  of  the 
elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  of  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Protestant  leaders  in  the 
reformation,  was  whoUy  irregular,  being  declared 
by   a  mere  edict  of   the  emperor  Charles  V., 
without  sanction  of  the  diet  (Reichstag)  1647. 
Equally  irregular  had  been  the  outlawry  of  Martin 
Luther,  by  a  mere  minority  of  the  diet  of  Worms 
in  1521,  when  the  session,  by  the  departure  of 
most  of  the  members,  had  been  virtually  closed. 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  em- 
pire at  once  protested  against  it,  and  the  emperor 
never  took  steps  to  execute  it.    All  formalities 
had  been  neglected.    The  only  resolution  that 
was  legally  passed  against  Luther  was  one  bind- 
ing the  estates  of  the  empfane  not  to  obstruct  the 
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papal  bulls  against  Luther,  which  had  only  a 
clerical  effect  by  exccMnmunicating  him.  *  Other 
imperial  outlawries  sanctioned  by  the  diet  were 
those  against  the  elector  palatine  Frederick,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  his  allies,  in  1619,  and  against 
the  electoral  princes  of  Bavaria  and  Ck)logne  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  on  account  of 
their  alliance  with  France  in  1702.  An  attempt 
to  outlaw  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  years  war  (1758) 
failed  in  its  initial  steps.  Purely  political  acts, 
without  any  legal  proceedings,  were  the  outlawry 
of  the  Baron  de  Stein,  ex-minister  of  Prussia,  by 
Napoleon  I.,  in  1809,  and  that  of  Napoleon  him- 
self by  the  princes  assembled  at  the  Vienna  con- 
gress in  1815,  as  also  that  of  €kn.  B.  F.  Butler 
by  the  confederate  states. 

GUBTAYE  KOEBHER. 

OUTLET.  An  outlet,  properly  speaking,  is  an 
opening  made  for  the  sale  of  certain  products. 
We  say  tliat  a  merchant  seeks  an  outlet  for  his 
wares,  when  he  is  in  quest  of  places  where  he 
can  sell  them;  that  he  finds  an  outlet  abroad, 
when  his  products  are  ordinarily  sold  abroad.  To 
open  outlets  to  a  country  \b  to  give  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  upon  friendly  relations  with 
other  countries,  which  will  afford  it  new  avenues 
of  sale.  It  would  seem  that  this  subject  does  not 
allow  of  any  really  economic  development.  But 
J.  B.  Say  has  almost  given  us  a  theory  of  it.  We 
here  reproduce  his  thoughts  on  the  matter.  They 
have  been  approved  and  appreciated  by  all  econo- 
mists. —  "  As  the  division  of  labor  makes  it  im- 
possible for  producers  to  consume  more  than  a 
small  part  of  their  products,  they  are  compelled 
to  seek  consumers  who  may  need  these  surplus 
prckiucts.  They  are  compelled  to  find  what  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  commerce,  atUlets,  or 
markets,  that  is,  means  of  effecting  the  exchange 
of  the  products  which  they  have  created  against 
those  which  they  need.  It  is  important  for  them 
to  know  how  these  outlets  are  opened  to  them.  — 
Every  product  embodies  a  utility,  the  faculty  of 
ministering  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  want.  A  prod- 
uct Ib  a  product  only  by  reason  of  the  value 
which  has  been  given  to  it;  and  this  value  can  be 
given  to  it  only  by  giving  it  utility.  If  a  product 
cost  nothing,  the  demand  for  it  would  be  infinite; 
for  no  one  would  neglect  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  what  satisfies  or  serves  to  sat- 
isfy his  wants,  when  he  could  have  it  for  the 
wishing  it.  If  this  were  the  case  with  all  products, 
and  one  could  have  them  all  for  nothing,  human 
beings  would  come  into  existence  to  consume 
them;  for  human  beings  are  bom  wherever  they 
can  obtain  the  things  necessary  to  their  subsistence. 
The  outlets  open^  to  them  would  become  im- 
mense in  number.  These  outlets  are  limited  only 
by  the  necessity  under  which  consumers  are  to 
pay  for  what  they  wish  to  acquire.  It  is  never 
the  toiU  to  acquire,  but  the  means  to  acquire,  that 
is  wanting.  —  Yet  in  what  does  this  means  con- 
sist?   In  money,  we  shall  be  hastily  told.    Grant- 


ed; but  I  ask  in  turn,  by  what  means  does  this 
money  come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  deair» 
to  buy?  must  it  not  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
another  product?  The  man  who  wishes  to  buy 
must  first  sell,  and  he  can  only  sell  what  he  pro- 
duces, or  what  has  been  produced  for  him.  If 
the  owner  of  land  does  not  sell  with  his  own 
hands  the  portion  of  the  harvest  which  comes  to- 
him  by  reason  of  his  proprietorship,  his  lessee 
sells  it  for  him.  If  the  capitalist,  who  has  made 
advances  to  a  manufacturer,  in  order  to  get  hia- 
interest,  does  not  himself  sell  a  part  of  the  manu- 
factured goods,  the  manufacturer  sells  it  for  him. 
It  is  always  by  means  of  products  tliat  we  pur- 
chase the  products  of  others.  Beneficiaries,  pen- 
sioners of  the  state  themselves,  who  produce- 
nothing,  are  able  to  buy  goods  only  because 
things  have  been  produced,  by  which  they  have 
profited.  —  What  must  we  conclude  from  this? 
If  it  be  with  products  that  products  are  purchased, 
each  product  will  find  more  purchasers  in  pro- 
portion as  all  other  products  i^all  have  increased 
in  quantity.  How  is  it  that  in  France  eight  or 
ten  times  more  things  are  bought  to-day,  than 
under  the  miserable  reign  of  Charles  YI.?  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  because  there  is- 
more  money  in  that  country  now;  for  if  the  mines- 
of  the  new  world  had  not  increased  the  amount 
of  specie  in  circulation,  gold  and  silver  would 
have  preserved  their  old  value;  that  value  would 
even  have  increased;  silver  would  be  worth  per- 
haps what  gold  is  worth  now;  and  a  smaller 
amount  of  silver  would  render  the  same  service 
that  a  very  considerable  quantity  renders  us,  Just 
as  a  gold  piece  of  twenty  francs  renders  us  as 
much  service  as  four  five-franc  pieces.  What  is 
it,  then,  that  enables  the  French  to  purchase  ten 
times  as  many  things,  since  it  is  not  the  greater 
quantity  of  money  which  they  possess?  The 
reason  is,  that  they  produce  ten  times  as  much. 
All  these  things  are  bought,  the  ones  by  the 
others.  More  wheat  is  sold  in  France,  because 
doth  and  a  great  number  of  other  things  are 
manufactured  there  in  a  much  greater  quantity. 
Products  unknown  to  our  ancestors  are  bought 
by  other  products  of  which  they  had  no  idea. 
The  man  who  produces  watches  (which  were 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Charles  YI. ),  purchases- 
with  his  watches,  potatoes  (which  were  also  then 
unknown).  —  So  true  is  it,  that  it  is  with  products- 
that  products  are  purchased,  that  a  bad  harvest 
injures  all  sales.  Indeed,  bad  weather,  which 
destroys  the  wheat  and  the  vines  of  the  year,  does 
not,  at  the  same  time,  destroy  coin.  Yet  the  sale 
of  cloths  instantly  suffers  from  it  The  products- 
of  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  the  roofer,  joiner, 
etc.,  are  less  in  demand.  The  same  is  true  of  the- 
harvests  made  by  the  arts  and  by  commerce. 
When  one  branch  of  industry  suffers,  others- 
suffer  too.  An  industry  which  Ib  prosperous,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  others  prosper  also. — 
The  first  deduction  which  may  be  drawn  f  rona. 
this  important  truth  is,  that  in  every  state  the 
more  numerous  the  producers  are,  and  the  moie- 
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prodaction  is  increased,  the  more  easy,  varied 
and  ▼atBt  do  ouUete  become.  In  the  places  which 
produce  much,  there  is  created  the  substance  with 
which  alone  purchases  are  made:  I  mean  value. 
—  Money  fills  only  a  transient  office  in  this  double 
ezdiange.  After  each  one  has  sold  what  he  has 
produced,  and  bought  what  he  wishes  to  con- 
some,  it  is  found  that  products  have  always  been 
paid  for  in  products.  —  We  thus  see  that  each  has 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  that  the 
pro^>erity  of  one  kind  of  industry  is  favorable 
to  the  prosperity  of  all  others.  In  fact,  whatever 
may  be  the  industry  to  which  man  devotes  him- 
self, whatever  the  talent  which  he  exercises,  he 
will  find  it  easier  to  employ  it  and  to  reap  a 
greater  profit  from  it  in  proportion  as  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  are  themselves  gaining. 
A  man  of  talent,  sadly  vegetating  in  a  country 
in  a  state  of  decline,  would  find  a  thousand 
avenues  of  employment  for  his  faculties  in  a 
productive  country,  where  his  talents  might  be 
used  and  paid  for.  A  merchant  established  in  an 
industrious  xdty,  sells  much  larger  amounts  than 
one  who  lives  in  a  country  in  which  indifference 
and  idleness  rule.  What  would  an  active  manu- 
facturer or  a  capable  merchant  do  in  one  of  the 
poorly  peopled  and  poorly  civilized  cities  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  Spain  or  Poland?  Although  he 
would  encounter  no  competitor  there,  he  would 
sell  little,  because  little  is  produced  there;  whereas 
in  Paris,  Amsterdam  or  London,  despite  the  com- 
petition of  a  hundred  merchants  like  himself,  he 
might  do  an  immense  business.  The  reason  is 
simfde:  he  is  surrounded  by  people  who  produce 
much  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  and  who  make 
purchases  with  what  they  have  produced;  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  money  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
what  they  have  produced,  or  with  what  their 
land  or  their  capital  has  produced  for  them. — 
Such  is  the  source  of  the  profits  which  the  people 
of  cities  make  from  the  people  of  the  country  and 
which  the  latter  make  from  the  former.  Both 
have  more  to  buy  in  proportion  as  they  produce 
more.  A  city  surrounded  by  a  productive  coun- 
try finds  there  numerous  and  rich  buyers;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  manufacturing  city  the 
products  of  the  country  sell  much  better.  It  is 
by  a  vain  distinction  that  nations  are  classed  as 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  na- 
tions. If  a  nation  is  succ^sf  ul  in  agriculture,  it 
Is  a  reason  why  its  commerce  and  its  manufac- 
tures should  prosper.  If  its  manufactures  and  its 
commerce  become  flourishing,  its  agriculture  will 
be  better  in  consequence.  A  nation  is  in  the 
same  position  as  regards  neighboring  nations  that 
a  provinoe  is  in  relation  to  the  coimtry ;  it  is  inter- 
ested in  their  prosperity;  it  is  certain  to  profit  by 
tiieir  wealth;  for  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  a 
people  who  have  nothing  wherewith  to  pay. 
Hence,  well-advised  countries  do  all  in  their  power 
lo  favor  the  progress  of  their  neighbors.  The 
npubtioB  of  America  have  for  neighbors  savage 
peoples  who  live  generally  by  the  chase,  and  sell 
fniB  to  the  merchanto  of  the  United  States;  but 


this  trade  is  of  little  importance,  for  these  savages 
need  a  vast  extent  of  country  to  find  only  a 
limited  number  of  wild  animals,  and  these  wild 
animals  are  diminishing  every  day.  Hence,  the 
United  States  much  prefer  to  have  these  Indians 
civilized,  become  cultivators  of  the  soil,  manu- 
facturers, in  fine,  more  capable  producers;  which 
unfortunately  is  very  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
because  it  is  very  hard  for  men  reared  in  habits 
of  vagabondage  and  idleness  to  apply  themselves 
to  woriL.  Tet  there  are  examples  of  Indians  who 
have  become  industrious.  I  read  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Warden,  that 
the  tribes  then  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  who  afforded  no  market  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  were  enabled  to  purchase  of 
them  in  1810  more  than  80,000  francs'  worth  of 
merchandise;  and  probably  they  afterward  bought 
from  them  a  much  larger  amount.  Whence  came 
this  change?  From  the  fact  that  these  Indians 
began  to  cultivate  the  bean  and  Indian  com,  and 
to  work  the  lead  mines  which  were  within  their 
reservation. — The  English  rightiy  expect  that 
the  new  republics  of  America,  after  their  emanci- 
pation shall  have  favored  their  development,  will 
afford  them  more  numerous  and  richer  consumers, 
and  already  they  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  a 
policy  more  in  consonance  with  the  intelligence 
of  our  age;  but  this  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  they  will  reap  from  them 
in  the  future.  Narrow  minds  inuigine  some  hid- 
den motives  in  this  enlightened  policy.  But 
what  greater  object  can  men  propose  to  them- 
selves than  to  render  their  country  rich  and 
powerful? — A  people  who  are  prosperous  should 
therefore  be  regarded  rather  as  a  useful  friend 
than  as  a  dangerous  competitor.  A  nation  must 
doubtiess  know  how  to  g^uard  itself  against  the 
foolish  ambition  or  the  anger  of  a  neighbor,  who 
understands  its  own  interests  so  badly  as  to  quar- 
rel with  it;  but  after  it  has  put  itself  in  the  way 
to  fear  no  unjust  aggression,  it  is  not  best  to 
weaken  any  other  nation.  We  have  seen  mer- 
chants of  Ifondon  and  Marseilles  dread  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Greeks  and  the  competition 
of  their  commerce.  These  men  had  very  false 
and  very  narrow  ideas.  What  commerce  could 
the  independent  Greeks  carry  on  which  would  not 
be  favorable  to  French  industry  ?  Can  they  carry 
products  to  France  without  buying  her  products 
and  carr3ring  away  an  equivalent  value?  And  if 
it  is  money  that  they  wish,  how  can  France  acquire 
it  otherwise  than  by  the  products  of  her  indus- 
try? A  prosperous  people  is  in  every  way  favor- 
able to  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  Could  the 
Greeks  indecii  carry  on  business  with  French  mer- 
chants against  the  will  of  the  latter?  And  would 
French  merchants  consent  to  a  trade  which  was  not 
lucrative  to  themselves  and  consequently  for  their 
coimtry?  —  If  the  Greeks  should  become  estab- 
lished in  their  independence,  and  grow  rich  by 
their  agriculture,  their  arts  and  their  commerce, 
they  would  become  for  all  other  i)eoples  valuable 
consumers;  they  would  experience  new  wants,  and 
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haTe  wherewith  to  pay  for  their  satisfaction.  It 
is  not  neoessary  to  be  a  philanthropist  to  assist 
them;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
understand  one's  own  true  interests. — These 
truths  so  important,  which  are  beginning  to  pene- 
trate among  the  enlightened  classes  of  society, 
were  absolutely  unknown  in  the  periods  previous 
to  our  own.  Voltaire  made  patriotism  consist  in 
wishing  evil  to  one's  neighbors.  His  humanity, 
his  natural  generosity,  lamented  this.  How  much 
happier  are  we,  who,  by  the  simple  advance  of 
enlightenment,  have  acquired  the  certainty  that 
we  have  no  enemies  but  ignorance  and  perversity; 
that  all  nations  are,  by  nature  and  by  their  inter- 
ests, friends  of  one  another ;  and  that  to  wish 
prosperity  to  other  peoples,  is  to  love  and  serve 
our  own  country."  J.  B.  Say. 

^  OY EB-PBODUCTION.  Over-production  is  a 
term  which  is  clear  and  simple  as  each  man  ap- 
plies it  in  his  own  business,  but  which  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood  when  applied  to  the  business  of 
the  community.  This  combination  of  apparent 
clearness  and  real  doubt  has  caused  much  con- 
fusion and  unnecessary  argument;  so  that  we 
must  begin  with  a  careful  analysis  of  its  meaning 
in  various  aspects.  It  is  defined  by  Malthus  as 
occurring  "  when  the  production  of  anything  is 
carried  beyond  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  re- 
munerative." For  instance:  a  manufacturer  owns 
his  plant,  but  depends  upon  credit  for  the  pu]> 
chase  of  raw  materials  and  the  means  of  paying 
wages.  Now  if  his  product  brings  the  expected 
price,  it  compensates  him  for  all  these  advances, 
and  gives  him  his  business  profit  in  addition.  But 
a  slight  fall  in  the  price  of  his  product,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  will  sweep  away  his 
business  profit.  This  is  the  point  where  produc- 
tion ceases  to  be  remunerative.  A  further  fall 
will  not  only  leave  him  without  business  profit, 
but  also  without  compensation  for  the  wages  he 
has  advanced,  or  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  his  raw  material;  so  that  the  more  he  has 
manufactured  the  poorer  he  is  for  it.  To  him, 
then,  all  production  on  these  terms  is  over-produc- 
tion. And  to  him  the  result  is  the  same  in  its 
main  features,  whatever  be  the  reason  for  the 
fall  in  price.  He  could  have  avoided  the  worst  of 
the  trouble  to  himself,  had  he  but  curtailed  his 
production  in  time.  —  But  if  we  go  one  step  back, 
and  look  for  the  causes  which  occasion  this  fall 
in  price,  we  find  that  it  may  be  due  to  any  one 
of  three  things:  1.  A  disproportionate  produc- 
tion of  this  particular  article;  2.  A  hindrance  of 
any  kind  which  prevents  placing  goods  in  the 
most  advantageous  market;  8.  A  general  fall  in 
prices.  As  regards  its  relation  to  the  general 
business  of  the  community,  the  first  of  these 
causes  acts  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  sec- 
ond and  third;  and  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  causes 
that  the  name  over-production  is  most  properly 
applied.  The  mistakes  of  Sismondi,  Chalmers 
and  even  Malthus  in  this  connection  arose  from 
their  supposing  that  it  meant  the  same  thing  in 


the  second  and  thhrd  causes  as  in  the  flnt.  Tfai^ 
said  that  depression  in  individual  branches  of 
trade  arose  from  over-production  in  those  branch- 
es, and  inferred  that  when  phenomena  of  the  same 
kind  wero  seen  everywhere  there  was  the  same 
kind  of  over-production  everywhere.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  Disproportionate  produc- 
tion is  one  thing;  failure  to  sell  at  the  expected 
price  may  be  quite  another.  It  may  look  like  the 
same  thing  to  the  individual  producer,  and  yet 
mean  very  different  things  respecting  the  past 
and  future  of  the  business  community.  Dispro- 
portionate production  is  liable  to  occur  at  any 
time  in  individual  branches  of  trade.  It  is  only 
when  it  becomes  much  more  serious  than  usual, 
and  is  combined  with  other  causes,  that  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  commercial  crisis.  But  the  soH»lled 
general  over-production  does  not  ordinarily  occur 
except  in  connection  with  a  crisis,  and  there  it  is 
a  result  rather  than  a  cause.  By  keeping  this  dis- 
tinction in  mind  we  shall  avoid  confusing  the 
real  partial  over-production  which  usually  pre- 
cedes oommeroial  crises,  with  the  apparent  general 
over-production  which  is  characteristic  of  their  ad- 
vanced stages.  It  is  with  the  former  of  these  that 
this  article  mainly  deals.  — Disproportionate  pro- 
duction on  a  small  scale,  such  as  constantly  oc- 
curs in  one  or  another  branch  of  industry,  read- 
justs itself  so  easily  as  to  occasion  no  harm  except 
a  temporary  one  to  a  few  individual  producers  in 
that  line.  The  capitalists  see  their  mistake  the 
moment  their  business  profits  are  swept  away, 
and  use  less  capital  in  their  business;  the  excess 
of  supply  is  quickly  consumed,  prices  recover, 
and  the  business  goes  on  as  before.  But  special 
ciroumstances  may  aggravate  the  trouble  to  the 
extent  of  a  public  calamity,  and  special  lines  of 
production  are  particularly  liable  to  such  mis- 
fortune. YHien  large  amounts  have  been  in- 
vested in  fixed  capital,  such  as  machinery,  public 
works,  or,  above  all,  railroads,  such  excess  of 
supply  can  not  be  quickly  consumed,  but  exerts 
its  depressing  influence  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  special  lines  of 
production  have  been  stimulated  by  a  temporary 
demand  at  abnormally  high  prices,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  iron  business  in  1878,  and  is  liable  to 
be  the  case  to  a  less  marked  extent  in  almost  any 
other  line  of  manufacture,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
after  the  excess  is  worked  off  and  consumed, 
prices  still  do  not  recover  anything  like  their  for- 
mer figures.  We  thus  have  two  types  of  business 
liable  to  over-production;  one  because  the  excess 
of  supply  is  permanent,  the  other  because  the  high 
price  is  abnormal.  The  history  of  railroad  build- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  iron  production  on 
the  other,  furnishes  the  most  striking  instances  of 
these  results,  as  weU  as  the  most  complete  statis- 
tics for  our  purpose.  — Ever  since  the  invention 
of  railroads  excessive  railroad  building  has  been 
a  leading  symptom  of  an  approaching  crisis.  In 
1887,  it  is  true,  the  system  of  railroads  was  not 
yet  far  enough  advanced  to  be  an  important  fac- 
tor, yet  her&  we  had  the  same  kind  of  eztrava- 
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giBoe  in  building  roads  and  canak  on  borrowed 
capital,  and  the  same  effects  from  it.  It  was  in 
England  in  the  yean  preceding  the  crisis  of  1847 
that  the  railroad  first  assumed  its  importance  as  a 
mibject  of  speculatiTe  production.  Of  the  woriL- 
ings  of  a  railroad  system  capitalists  knew  Tery  lit- 
tle; but  they  went  into  the  business  with  the  same 
Mind  confidence  that  their  ancestors  had  gone  into 
Sonth  aea  bubbles.  And  this  reckless  investment 
of  capital  was  encouraged  by  the  blind  belief  of 
l^;i9lators  in  unchecked  railway  competition  as 
an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  public.  678  com- 
panies—for the  most  part,  it  must  be  said,  with 
ridiculously  short  lines— applied  for  incorporation 
in  the  year  1845  alone;  and  of  these  188  were  ac- 
tually incorporated,  65  receiving  the  royal  assent 
in  a  single  day.  And  this  at  a  time  when  the  sys- 
tem was  in  its  infj^cy.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
1847  the  estimated  value  of  the  nulways  incor- 
porated was  more  than  a  thousand  million  dol- 
krs,  and  a  large  part  of  this  sum  had  been  act- 
ually expended,  while  most  of  the  work  was  too 
incomplete  to  bring  in  returns  that  could  be  used 
in  payment  of  interest.  There  is  no  need,  for  our 
present  purpose,  of  going  into  the  f  urtlier  history 
of  the  crisis  of  1847;  in  a  community  which  had 
been  investing  its  capital  thus  recklessly,  any 
economic  shock  must  needs  produce  the  most 
serious  results.  The  crisLs  of  1857  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly an  instance  in  point.  There  was  indeed 
in  many  cases  a  sudden  shrinkage  of  railroad 
earnings  and  a  marked  decrease  in  railroad  build- 
ing—3,647  miles  being  added  in  the  United  States 
in  1856,  2,647  in  1857,  2,465  in  1858,  and  only 
1,821  in  1859.  But  this  was  hardly  over-produc- 
tion in  its  truest  sense.  The  shrinkage  came  else- 
where even  more  than  here.  There  had  been 
speculation  and  extravagance  everywhere,  and 
much' property  changed  hands  as  values  settled 
down  to  a  truer  basis.  But  there  was  no  useless 
mass  of  lingeringly  insolvent  capital,  almost  no 
disproportionate  production  that  could  not  be 
made  use  of  in  some  way  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity. —  Not  so  in  1878.  For  five  years  men 
bad  been  building  railroads  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unheard  of.  High  wages  and  prices  had  made 
the  real  cost  of  construction  great,  and  the  extrav- 
agant spirit  of  those  years  had  added  other  items 
of  expense.  Only  an  abnormally  stimulated  trade 
conld  enable  them  to  meet  their  obligations  and 
furnish  profit  besides.  But  the  panic  of  1878  left 
trade  abnormally  depressed;  and  many  roads 
were  in  no  condition  to  meet  their  obligations. 
Sooner  or  later  they  had  to  reorganize;  but  before 
this  could  be  done  they  succeeded  in  doing  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  other  people's  property  as 
well  as  their  own.  Once  regarding  themselves  as 
insolvent,  they  felt  exempt  from  a  number  of  re- 
qxmsibillties  that  had  hampered  them.  If  they 
couid  not  get  business  at  a  paying* price  they 
would  get  it  at  a  price  that  did  not  pay,  and  force 
competing  solvent  roads  into  non-paying  rates. 
Bence  arose  the  railroad  wars  culminating  in 
1876,  when  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Erie,  then 


insolvent  roads,  swept  away  the  profits  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  fcnr 
the  time  greatly  reduced  investors'  confidence  in 
the  New  York  Central.  This  is  the  typical  effect 
of  over-production :  the  surplus  is  not  only  in  itself 
unprofitable,  but  as  long  as  it  lasts  will  depress 
values  of  everything  with  which  it  competes. 
And  the  continued  existence  of  such  masses  of 
undisposable  surplus  may  be  regarded  as  a  lead- 
ing difference  between  the  long  crisis  of  1878  and 
the  shorter  one  of  1857.  — The  extent  to  which 
raihroad  over-production  was  carried  is  shown  by 
the  figures  in  Poor's  Manual.  In  1869  there  were 
built  in  the  United  States  4,615  miles  of  railway; 
in  1870,  6,070;  in  1871,  7,879;  in  1872,  6,878;  and 
in  1878,  4,107:  an  average  for  five  years  of  over 
6,600  miles.  In  1874  the  number  f  eU  to  2, 105,  and 
in  1875  to  1,712;  for  the  five  years  succeeding 
1878  the  average  was  less  than  2,800,  or  only 
about  two-fifths  the  previous.  The  figures  for 
France  and  Germany  about  the  same  time  tell  a 
similar  story.  Not  less  striking  are  the  figures 
illustrating  shrmkage  of  value.  The  "  Railroad 
Gazette  "  of  Sept.  27,  1878,  furnishes  statistics  on 
this  point  concerning  f orty-five  roads  dealt  in  by 
the  New  York  stock  exchange,  and  in  soundness 
presumably  above  the  average  of  those  in  the 
country.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  roads,  at 
their  highest  prices  in  1878  (reduced  to  a  gold 
basis),  was  $567,000,000;  at  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  same  year  it  had  fallen  to  (880,000,000;  while 
in  September,  1878,  it  was  still  only  9^,000,000. 
Still  more  to  the  purpose  are  the  figures  concern- 
ing foreclosures  furnished  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  by  the  "  Railway  Age."  In  1876  there 
were  sold  under  foreclosure,  (this  term  being  ap- 
parently used  in  a  rather  wide  sense),  8,846  miles 
of  road,  representing  $218,000,000  of  capital;  and 
in  the  four  years  succeeding,  8,875,  8,902,  4,909, 
8,775,  miles  of  road,  representing  investments 
of  $199,000,000,  $812,000,000,  $248,000,000  and 
$264,000,000,  respectively.  One-fifth  of  the  rail- 
way investment  of  the  country  sold  under  fore- 
closure in  these  five  years  of  settlement  I  Whether 
this  has  taught  us  its  lesson  remains  to  be  seen. 
Men  have  lost  faith  in  unlimited  railway  com- 
petition; but  a  specially  pernicious  form  of  over- 
production is  developed  in  the  case  of  parallel 
roads,  built  to  sell  rather  than  to  operate;  for 
the  sake,  that  is,  of  forcing  the  old  road  to 
buy  a  controlling  interest  to  avoid  a  railroad 
war.  The  enormous  increase  of  railways  in  re- 
cent years  (4,721  miles  in  1879,  7.174  in  1880, 
9,858  in  1881, 11,848  (?)  in  1882)  gives  ground  for 
apprehension,  even  though  this  rate  of  building 
is  not  likely  to  continue.  —  In  looking  at  over- 
production in  the  iron  industry,  variations  in 
price  are  even  more  striking  than  variations  in 
production.  In  January,  1871,  the  average 
Philadelphia  price  of  No.  1  pig  iron  was  $80.50 
per  gross  ton.  From  this  time  it  steadily  increased 
till,  in  September,  1872,  the  month's  average  was 
$58.87.  In  December,  1874,  it  had  declined  to 
$24,  a  loss  of  more  than  one-half  in  a  little  over 
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two  years;  and  this  decline  on  the  whole  continued 
till  November,  1878,  when  the  price  was  $16.60, 
scarcely  one-third  of  what  it  luul  been  in  1872, 
even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  gold  premium. 
In  Qreat  Britain  the  same  change  wss  still  more 
mariLed.  Scotch  pig,  which  in  1870  had  sold  as 
low  as  40|ft.,  rose  in  1870  to  145b.,  and  in  1878 
had  fallen  to  4di8.,  less  than  three-tenths  of  what 
it  had  brought  five  years  before.  A  similar 
change  was  seen  in  America  at  the  beginning  of 
1880,  when  iron,  which  in  July,  1870,  was  sdling 
at  $19.25,  rose  to  $40  and  $41,  only  to  fall,  three 
months  later,  to  $28.  —The  reason  for  these  ex- 
traordinary changes  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  demand  for  iron.  A  demand  for  iron  at 
all  often  means  a  demand  at  any  price,  whether  it 
be  for  a  railroad  that  can  make  no  money  till  its 
tracks  are  laid,  or  a  factory  that  can  make  none 
without  new  machinery.  But  the  demand  that 
forces  up  the  price  is  moderate  in  quantity;  and 
though  the  high  rates  may  be  submitted  to  by  the 
immediate  demand,  they  may  check  the  future 
demand.  Thus,  those  wh^  have  gone  into  the 
iron  businesis  under  the  stimulus  of  high  rates 
find  that  the  pressure  was  only  temponury;  the 
extra  supply,  by  the  time  they  are  ready  with  it, 
no  longer  wanted;  and  in  place  of  the  readiness  to 
buy  at  any  price,  however  high,  comes  an  imwill- 
ingness  to  buy  at  any  price,  however  low.  Just 
this  course  of  events  is  indicated  by  the  statistics 
of  iron  production.  The  American  pig  iron 
product,  which  in  1870  had  been  about  1,859,000 
net  tons,  and  in  1871  about  1,905,000,  rose  under 
the  stimulus  of  high  prices  in  1872  to  2,855,000, 
and  in  1878  to  2,868,000  tons.  But  by  this  time 
the  fall  in  prices  had  been  so  marked  that  the  iron 
•  men  checked  production  as  best  they  might.  In 
1874  they  reduced  their  product  to  2,689,000  tons; 
but  in  spite  of  this  reduction  and  of  the  further 
fall  in  prices  there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year 
796,000  tons  unsold  in  the  producers'  hands.  The 
further  course  of  events,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  figures  in  the  report  for  1881 
of  the  secretary  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
association : 


TSABS. 

Price. 

Tona  Produced. 

uSSfd. 

1S76 

18.87 

i7.ea 

81.60 

8,867,000 
8,098,000 
8,815,000 
8,677,000 
8,071,000 

761,000 

1876 

687,000 

1877     

648,000 

1S7B..««  •-.... ••*•••• 

575,000 

1879 

148,000 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  spite  of  diminished 
production  and  prices  it  was  not  until  1877  that 
they  were  able  to  reduce  materially  the  proportion 
of  tiieir  product  unsold.  As  soon  as  they  began 
to  do  this  they  were  on  a  sounder  basis;  but  what 
this  involved  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
out  of  700  furnaces  in  the  United  States  only 
about  250  were  in  blast  in  the  year  1877;  and  that 
in  the  whole  iron  industry  there  was  probably  not 
a  branch  worked  up  to  half  the  capacity  which 
its  fixed  capital  would  admit.    (For  the  statistics 


of  the  same  general  depression  throughout  the 
world,  see  "  Economist,"  Com.  Hist,  and  Rev.  of 
1878,  supplement  to  March  5, 1879.)  A  repetition 
of  some  of  these  phenomena  has  been  seen  in  the 
last  four  years;  notably  in  the  case  of  steel  rails, 
whose  price  increased  from  $42  per  gross  ton  in 
May,  1879,  to  $85  in  February,  1880,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1882  had  fallen  to  $89.  There 
was  the  same  reckless  investment  of  capital  to 
meet  a  temporary  demand  at  high  prices,  and  the 
same  impossibility  of  maintaining  anything  like 
those  prices  when  the  extra  supply  was  thrown  on 
the  market.  —  Railroad  production  and  iron  pro- 
duction furnish  types  of  the  two  causes  which 
render  disproportionate  production  a  source  of 
lasting  evil:  in  the  former  case,  because  the  in- 
crease of  supply  is  permanent ;  in  the  latter, 
because  the  high  demand  is  pnly  momentary. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  is  apt  to  produce 
effects  of  the  former  character;  the  supply  of 
articles  of  fashion  and  luxury  is  subject  to  the  lat- 
ter. It  was  the  combination  of  these  two  that  had 
a  large  share  in  causing  the  English  crises  of  1818 
and  1825.  Agricultural  produce  is  less  liable  to 
these  disturlMUQces  than  anything  else,  the  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  cotton  in  1887  and  1889  being- 
only  apparent;  the  evil  was  due  to  speculation  on 
the  part  of  cotton  producers  rather  than  to  dis- 
proportionate production  of  cotton.  So  in  Eng- 
land in  1847,  when  an  exceptionally  good  harvest 
was  the  occasion  of  a  crisis,  it  was  not  because 
there  was  more  food  than  people  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  demanding,  but  bc<»use  to  certain 
individuals,  who  had  speculated  in  the  price  of 
grain,  normal  production  meant  ruin.  Results 
like  these  may  occur  when  any  combination 
makes  a  speculative  attempt  to  control  production 
and  prices  both.  When  such  a  combination  ia 
powerful  enough  to  form  a  monopoly,  there'  is  no 
doubt  that  a  check  to  production  generally  in- 
creases their  returns,  the  prices  rising  more 
rapidly  than  the  quantity  diminishes.  And,  con- 
versely, an  increase  of  production,  even  under 
their  own  hands,  actually  diminishes  the  gross 
returns.  If  an  individual  extends  his  production 
his  gross  returns  are  commonly  increased.  If  a 
monopoly  extends  its  production  the  opposite  effect 
is  quite  as  common. — We  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  over-production  only  in  the  sense  of  dispropor- 
tionate production.  It  was  shown  at  the  outset 
that  the  same  effect  upon  individual  produoera 
might  result  from  a  failure  to  reach  the  right  mar- 
ket, or  from  a  general  fall  in  prices.  The  first 
may  be  due  to  transportation  difficulties,  or  to 
tariff  legislation;  «the  second,  to  a  contraction  of 
the  currency;  but  by  far  the  commonest  cause  of 
both  is  a  commercial  crisis.  It  renders  the  credit 
system  so  far  inoperative  that  it  is  impossible  to- 
place  goods  where  they  are  the  most  needed;  and 
it  so  far  increases  the  demand  for  ready  money 
instead  of  credit  documents  that  it  has  the  same 
effect  upon  prices  as  currency  contraction.  It 
may  thus  happen  that  the  appearance  of  over-pro* 
duction  will  occur  as  the  result  of  a  crisis  even  in 
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lines  where  there  has  heen  no  abnormal 
production,  merely  in  consequence  of  difficulty  in 
doing  buaineas  and  in  paying  debts.  This  is  what 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  and  idea  of  general 
over^vodoction.  —  For  more  extended  theoretical 
discaMloa  of  certain  points,  which  the  limits  of 


this  article  do  not  allow,  see  Roecher,  Poetical 
Ecofumy,  §  215-217;  J.  8.  MiU,  Pnnc¥ple9  of 
PoUtieal  Bconomy,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv.;  Francis  A.' 
Walker,  PoUUoal  Bam&my,  %  214-224 ;  George 
Ohesney,  FortjUghOy  Bmew,  September,  1881. 
Abthub  T.  Hadlbt. 


PACIFIC  BAILROAD.    (8ee  bra^EBirAii  Ix- 
FBOTEMSNTS,   RaII.B0AI>8.) 

PAPER  MONET.  If  there  be  an  experiment 
which  has  been  seriously  made  and  as  to  the  re- 
solts  of  which  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  the 
experiment  which  demonstrates  the  chimerical 
advantages  and  grave  dangers  of  paper  money, 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  production.  Never- 
thelesB,  numberless  deceptions,  the  hijury  done 
to  public  credit  and  national  good  faith,  and  the 
mins  of  the  past,  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely 
diflsipated  a  dangerous  illusion ;  recent  facts,  as 
well  as  the  persistence  of  false  doctrines,  prove 
this  but  too  well;  the  human  mind  frees  itself 
with  difficulty  from  the  fatal  influence  exerted 
over  it  by  the  mirage  of  wealth  acquired  without 
labor,  of  a  pretended  increase  of  capital  called 
into  existence  by  the  magic  wand  of  credit,  and  of 
a  new  species  of  alchemy  which  transmutes  paper 
into  gold. — Nothing,  however,  can  be  simpler 
than  the  examination  of  this  problem,  and  noth- 
ing easier  of  solution.  It  suffices  to  know  what 
is  the  part  played  by  money,  to  measure  how  lit- 
tle snch  an  arbitrary  creation  as  paper  money  can 
do,  and  to  understand  its  dangers.  —  Ours  is  not 
the  age  in  which  the  wealth  of  states  was  con- 
founded with  the  possession  of  coin;  money,  the 
great  wheel  of  circulation,  as  Adam  Smith  calls 
it,  preserves  nevertheless,  however,  an  important 
place  in  the  economy  of  nations;  it  constitutes  the 
mechanism  of  exchange  in  the  clearest  and  surest 
amditioQs;  it  enables  us  to  set  a  value  on  all  prod- 
ucts and  services;  it  gievs  activity  to  the  crea- 
tion and  facilitates  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It 
is  in  fact  owing  to  money  that  all  are  impelled  to 
the  common  work  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
lesolt  obtained  is  divided  among  those  who  have 
contributed  to  it.  It  introduces  a  common  lan- 
guage into  the  operations  of  social  commerce.  — 
But  it  is  not  a  language  of  the  imagination; 
money  is  the  sign  and  measure  of  values,  because 
it  is  their  guarantee,  because  it  represents  a  value 
that  is  known,  acknowledged  and  accepted  every- 
where. It  is  a  universal  commodity,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  affords  each  country  its  local  instru- 
ment of  purchase  and  sale,  and  of  remuneration 
for  both  public  and  private  services.  — In  our  day 
the  fetters  which  cramp  the  international  move- 
ment of  exchanges  are  gradually  disappearing, 
and  a  regular  equilibrium  may  be  established  to 
adapt  to  the  wants  of  each  market  the  quantity  of 


money  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
when  this  business  preserves  its  character  of  pu- 
rity, and  does  not  degenerate  into  fiction.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  gold  and  silver  alone, 
without  any  mixture  of  fiduciary  signs,  are  the 
only  instruments  of  exchange.  As  nothing  pre- 
vents the  transportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
they  will  always  resume  their  level  by  going 
where  a  certain  scarcity  of  them  assures  them 
greater  advantage,  and  abandoning  those  places 
in  which  an  over-abundance  causes  .their  depreci- 
ation. An  admirable  law  of  attraction  governs 
them  and  proportions  them  to  the  useful  services 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  render,  by  oppos- 
ing equally  a  sterile  abundance  and  a  scarcity  of 
specie.  The  very  force  of  things  establishes  a 
weir  for  metallic  wealth,  which  always  falls  into 
equilibrium  with  the  wants  of  circulation.  —  There 
is  a  risk  of  the  situation  being  modified  from  the 
very  moment  that,  in  order  to  economize  upon 
the  mechanism  of  exchange,  an  effort  is  made  to 
substitute  for  gold  and  silver  artificial  means 
more  or  less  ingenious,  and  more  or  less  sure,  by 
calling  to  its  aid  what  is  called  the  magic  of 
credit,  whose  power  people  are  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate. Two  ways  are  open  to  reach  this  end. 
By  following  one  of  these  ways  the  movement  of 
exchanges  is  simplified  and  the  number  of  actual 
payments  reduced;  recourse  is  had  to  those  ingen- 
ious creations  which  render  the  actual  interven- 
tion of  specie  superfluous,  or  limited  in  a  number 
of  cases,  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  of  open 
accounts  in  the  banks,  of  set-offs  and  transfers ; 
or  else  circulation  is  accelerated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  increase  the  services  rendered  by  each  piece 
of  money.  In  this  way  we  obtain  an  advantage 
similar  to  that  which  two  iron  rails  placed  parallel 
upon  the  ground  afford  by  the  saving  in  friction, 
which  increases  the  traction.  .The  same  result  is 
obtained  with  less  expenditure  of  force  and  capi-  ^ 
tal,  thanks  to  the  economy  and  energy  of  the  * 
springs  set  at  work.  Here  all  is  gain  and  no 
danger;  such  is  the  largest  fimction  of  credit  and 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  fecundity. — But,  by 
the  side  of  these  useful  combinations,  whose  in- 
fluence is  too  often  ignored,  we  have  the  creation 
of  a  sign  easy  to  manufacture,  which  costs  next  to 
nothing,  and  which  is  substituted  in  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  for  metallic  money:  we  refer  to 
the  hank  note,  which  is  called  upon  to  act  the  part 
of  money,  because  it  is  or  ought  to  be  accepted  in 
business  transactions  to  liquidate  debts.  —  If  this 
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flduciaiy  eign  rests  on  the  guaranty  of  a  metallic 
▼alue,  against  which  it  may  be  exchanged  at  will, 
and  if  we  may  accept  or  refuse  it  at  pleasure,  it 
constitutes  mon^  paper,  which  must  be  carefully 
•distinguished  from  paper  money.  If  it  be  im- 
posed by  authority,  whether  it  emanates  from  the 
public  treasury  or  from  a  private  institution,  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  demand  its  equivalent  in 
gold  or  silver,  but  are  obliged  to  accept  it,  it  de- 
generates into  paper  money.  In  the  first  case  it 
:aims  to  supply  in  part  the  metallic  money,  of 
which  the  country  should  reserve  a  sufficient 
amount  to  assure  the  exchange  of  bills  for  specie, 
and  to  serve  in  those  transactions  in  which  bank 
notes  can  not  enter.  In  the  second  case  it  has  for 
effect  to  replace  metallic  money  even  to  the  point 
of  the  issue  of  paper  money  with  compulsory  cir- 
•culation  or  of  so-called  legal  tender  character.  — 
The  aggregate  of  business  transactions  requires 
but  a  certain  determinate  amount  of  specie  in 
«ach  country  at  a  given  time.  If  bank  bills  are 
substituted  for  a  part  of  the  instruments  of  ex- 
change, the  surplus  disappears  under  the  form  of 
merchandise,  in  order  to  restore  the  level,  unless 
the  coin  be  reserved  in  the  treasury  as  a  pledge 
of  the  paper  money  in  circulation:  thus  it  is  that 
paper  money  drivee  out  coin.  —  We  may  in  a  cer- 
tain limited  measure,  as  we  shall  see,  economize 
upon  the  portion  of  the  national  capital  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  instrument  of  exchange. 
An  institution  of  credit,  solidly  established,  may 
maintain  in  circulation  a  mass  of  bills  which  will 
be  in  as  much  favor  as  specie,  provided  the  metal- 
lic reserve  guarantees  their  payment  at  sight,  and 
provided  the  bill  represents  a  sufficiently  impor- 
tant part  of  the  monetary  unit  to  facilitate  trans- 
portation and  shorten  accounts.  However,  we  can 
:8upply  in  this  way  only  a  portion  of  the  money 
needed;  but  the  amount  of  the  latter  relatively  to 
the  amount  of  business  transactions  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  civilization  advances,  as  society 
improves,  and  as  credit  is  extended.  In  1878 
the  wealth  of  England  was  estimated  at  two 
hundred  milliards  of  francs,  and  its  production 
at  about  twenty-four  milliards;  the  total  amount 
of  money  in  the  country,  metallic  and  fiduciary, 
scarcely  exceeded  three  milliards;  the  wealth  of 
France  in  the  same  year  was  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  milliards  of  francs;  its  production 
was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  England;  it  had 
twice  the  amount  (about  six  milliards)  in  specie 
And  bank  notes.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
reckon  the  wealth  of  Russia  at  60,000,000,000 
francs,  and  its  products  at  12,000,000,000;  it  em- 
ploys about  4,000.000,000  francs  in  specie  and 
paper  money.  The  possible  economy  on  the 
iunoimt  of  capital  employed  in  the  medium  of 
circulation,  is  therefore  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
sum  total  of  national  wealth.  The  richer  a 
•country  is,  the  less  it  gains  by  abandoning  the 
solid  ground  of  gold  and  silver.  —  The  saving  Of 
•capital  eifected  by  the  regular  use  of  bank  notes 
would  be  reckoned  high  if  placed  at  from  one-^ 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  sum  required  for  the 


purpose  of  the  exchange  of  wealth;  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  necessary  reserves,  it  does 
not  amount  to  half  a  milliard  of  francs  in  England, 
and  if  it  rises  to  two  milliards  in  France,  it  is  because 
of  an  abnormal  condition,  the  result  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  which  can  not  last.  It  amounts, 
according  to  this  showing,  to  the  one  four-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  about  one-hundredth  part  of  the  weaJtti  of 
France.  Regarding  this  comparison  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  the  interest  of  the 
metallic  capital  thus  replaced  frees  England  and 
France  from  an  annual  burden  of  twenty  and 
eighteen  millions  of  francs  respectively,  calculat- 
ing the  interest  at  4  per  cent.  This  is  equivalent 
to  about  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  produc- 
tion of  England,  and  to  about  the  one  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  production  of  France.  As  a 
matter  of  <K>urse  bank  notes  render  much  more 
important  service  in  France  by  the  facility  and 
convenience  which  they  afford,  and  by  the  saving 
which  they  render  possible,  even  without  taking 
any  account  of  the  inconveniences  of  compulsory 
circulation,  to  which  France  was  subjected  after 
1870.  —  These  gains  are  not  without  their  accom- 
panying dangers,  which  grow  more  serious  the 
more  the  volume  of  notes  increases.  In  propor- 
.tion  as  this  volume  increases,  the  metallic  supply 
decreases,  and  as  confidence  is  the  stuff  of  which 
credit  is  made,  if  a  period  of  calm  and  prosperity 
be  succeeded  by  one  of  uneasiness,  or  if  impera- 
tive needs  require  a  great  exportation  of  specie, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  recall  the  absent 
metal,  even  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices  and  by 
paying  dear  for  it;  this  it  is  that  makes  the  emis- 
sion of  bank  notes  so  perilous;  this  it  is  that  for- 
bids us  to  go  beyond  a  certain  restrictive  limit, 
unless  we  would  resign  ourselves  to  the  dangers 
of  compulsory  circulation.  If  this  limit,  which  is 
variable  it  is  true,  be  passed,  it  necessarily  leads 
to  commercial  crises  when  the  fiduciary  paper 
has  been  issued  only  as  the  representative  sign 
of  private  engagements,  and  to  a  political  crisis 
when  paper  money  has  been  issued  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  state.  —  Adam  Smith  recognized  the 
utility  of  the  "wagon way  through  the  air"  of 
credit,  which  enables  the  "country  to  convert,  as 
it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  pas- 
tures and  com  fields,"  highways  represented  by 
metallic  money.  "Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  "the 
commerce  and  the  industry  of  the  country,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  though  they  may  be  some- 
what augmented,  can  not  be  altogether  so  secure 
when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspended  upon 
the  Daedalian  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when 
they  travel  upon  the  solid  ground  of  gold  and 
silver."  After  having  point^  out  the  danger  he 
endeavors  to  destroy  the  attraction  of  an  imag- 
inaiy  benefit:  "the  whole  paper  money  of  every 
kind  which  can  circulate  in  any  country  can 
never  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  of 
which  it  supplies  the  place."  —  Let  us,  by  an  ex- 
treme hypothesis,  suppose  ourselves  in  a  society 
from  which  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  h«M?  en- 
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tirelj  disappeared.  If  we  should  go  besrond  this, 
as  paper  money  does  not  unite  in  itself  the  char- 
acters both  of  sign  and  of  pledge,  and  as  it  does 
not  become  a  commodity  when  it  ceases  to  be  a 
means  of  discharge  from  debt,  it  can  not  flow  into 
foreign  coimtries,  and  its  excess  produces  depre- 
dation. Bui  who  will  flatter  himself  that  he  can 
measure  exactly  the  amount  of  the  media  of  circula- 
tion necessary  in  a  country?  This  amount  depends 
not  only  upon  the  mass  but  also  upon  the  rapidity 
of  exchanges.  When  the  precious  metals  alone 
are  employed,  or  when  they  effect  the  major  part 
of  business  transactions,  their  level  is  maintained 
naturally,  thanks  to  the  weir  which  opens  on  for- 
eign markets:  this  level  can  not  but  be  violently 
disturbed  when  the  botmds  of  prudence  are  over- 
stepped by  the  issue  of  money  paper,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  nation  abandons  itself  to  the  dan- 
gerous seductions  of  paper  money.  — The  danger 
exists  even  when  a  private  institution  is  granted 
the  dangerous  privilege  which  excuses  it  from 
payment  at  sight;  it  assumes  a  much  graver  as- 
pect when  the  state  itself  assumes  this  perilous 
function.  History  furnishes  most  sad  and  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  chastisement  everywhere  vis- 
ited upon  these  same  mistakes.  France,  England, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  not  to 
swell  the  list  by  citing  the  instances  of  secondary 
states,  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  system  of  Law 
and  of  the  assignats,  of  the  forced  circulation  of 
bank  notes,  of  the  Bankeettd,  of  paper  roubles, 
and  of  continental  money.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Poland  alone,  a  country  which  it  is  sought 
to  blot  out  entirely  from  the  map  of  Europe,  pre- 
served itself  from  this  plague  down  to  the  very 
time  of  its  subjugation  by  Russia.  This  latter 
country  has,  on  the  contrary,  always  had,  upon  a 
large  scale,  a  fictitious  system  of  circulation, 
which  it  inherited  from  Chinese,  Tartar  and 
Mongolian  traditions.  We  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  vain  display  of  erudition,  nor  to  enter  into 
investigations  which  could  be  of  interest  only  to 
the  curious,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  recalling  the  fact  that  Gknghis  Khan 
made  use  of  paper  money,  and  that,  toward  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  his  grandson  Eob- 
lai  employed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
ingenuous  admiration  of  Marco  Polo.  This  admi 
radon  proved  only  too  contagious:  the  system, 
which  from  China  and  Mongolia  had  invaded 
Russia,  was  also  admitted  into  western  Exirope. 
But  we  believe  we  ought  to  point  out,  as  a  re- 
markable fact,  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
Napoleon  I.  always  guarded  against  a  like  at- 
tempt. He  never  consented  to  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  While  England  had  resort  to  the  com- 
pulsory circulation  of  paper  money  to  resist  him, 
and  while  Russia  and  Austria  issued  prodigious 
quantities  of  assignats,  Napoleon  ever  held  aloof 
from  this  disorder,  and  de  Montalivet,  minister 
of  the  interior,  said,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
prefects  on  the  d5th  of  October,  1810:  '*  The  em- 
peror r^ards  paper  money  as  the  greatest  scourge 
of  natfons,  and  as  being,  to  morals,  what  the 


plague  is  in  the  physical  order."  —  By  a  singular 
concatenation  of  truths  and  errors  the  wisest 
operations  of  the  most  severely  administered 
banks  have  in  the  end  degenerated  into  a  mon- 
strous creation  of  paper  money.  —  Everywhere 
in  Europe,  except  in  Poland,  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  coin  money,  which  had  pretended  to 
put  an  end  to  the  fraud  and  pillage  organized  by 
local  suzerains,  ended  by  giving  rise  to  successive 
lowering  of  the  standard,  lessening  of  the  weight 
and  debasing  of  the  coin.  The  great  Copernicus 
wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
upon  this  important  question  in  a  treatise  that  ia 
almost  unknown:  "However  innumerable  the 
scourges  that  ordinarily  lead  to  the  decline  of 
kingdoms,  principalities  and  republics,  the  four 
following  are,  to  my  mind,  the  most  formidable: 
discord,  pestilence,  barrenness  of  the  land,  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  money.  As  far  as  the 
first  three  are  concerned  the  evidence  is  such  that 
no  one  is  ignorant  of  them.  But  as  to  the  fourth, 
if  we  except  a  few  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
very  few  concern  themselves  about  it;  and  whyf 
Because  it  does  not  ruin  the  state  at  a  single  blow, 
but  little  by  little,  by  a  sort  of  hidden  action." — 
The  diversity  and  variation  of  moneys  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  banks 
of  deposit,  which  reduced  these  uncertain  signs 
to  a  common  denomination,  by  creating  bank 
money  fixed  and  invariable  which  took  into  con- 
sideration the  metallic  value  of  the  specie  depos^  • 
ited.  The  notes  issued  were  fully  represented 
by  the  specie  deposited  in  the  banks;  to  conven- 
ience and  accuracy  they  Joined  the  most  complete 
security,  and  soon  gained  universal  favor.  —  It 
was  noticed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  titles 
continued  in  circulation,  without  any  demand 
being  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  specie 
guaranteeing  them.  Some  banks  employed  the 
latter,  thus  leaving  a  part  of  their  notes  unse- 
cured, at  least  as  far  as  the  metallic  pledge  was 
concerned.  They  were  likewise  led  to  attempt 
the  inverse  operation  by  issuing  more  notes  than 
they  possessed  reserve  in  money  or  in  bullion, 
thus  increasing  the  profits  of  the  institution  and 
replacing  a  portion  of  their  metallic  stock  by 
what  we  may  call  trust  notes.  They  had  obli- 
gated themselves  to  pay  at  sight:  but  as  the  de- 
mands for  coin  were  not  made  simultaneously, 
these  demands  were  met  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  their  reserve  corresponding  to  the  titles 
issued.  The  declivity  was  a  dangerous  one,  the 
enticement  of  gain  urged  the  banks  of  issue  to 
extend  their  operations,  and  to  utilize  more  and 
more  the  marvelous  power  they  possessed  of 
coining  in  some  measure  money  from  sheets  of 
paper  rushed  through  a  press.  It  is  true  that 
their  obligation  to  immediately  redeem  it  forced 
them  to  incessant  precaution,  which  was  con- 
stantly opposed  by  the  allurement  of  gain:  they 
were  in  constant  danger,  if  they  had  not  sufficient 
specie  to  pay  at  sight.  The  situation  in  this  re- 
spect in  our  own  day  has  not  changed;  it  seems 
to  us  to  lead  to  a  clearer  and  clearer  distinction 
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between  the  issue  of  notes  which  perform  the 
functionB  of  money  and  banking  operations  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  to  give  a  separate  existence,  by 
its  concentration,  to  the  power  of  creating  these 
notes.  The  two  principles,  which  always  made 
war  upon  the  liberty  of  the  banks  and  the  oneness 
of  the  note  payable  to  bearer  and  at  sight,  are 
thus  reconciled.  — At  the  time  when  the  errors  of 
the  mercantile  system  estimated  the  wealth  of 
states  by  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they 
possessed,  the  supplementary  circulation  fur- 
nished by  the  bank  note  could  not  but  be  received 
enthusiastically.  As  paper  was  raised  to  the  level 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  considered  as  the 
equivalents  of  wealth,  wealth  could  be  increased 
at  will.  There  remained,  it  is  true,  the  trouble- 
some condition  of  redemption;  but  this  condition, 
it  was  said,  was  superfluous,  it  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  expansion  of  capital,  and  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, which  was  master  of  all,  might  readily  do 
away  with  it.  What  an  admirable  discovery  I 
Was  not  the  genius  of  Law,  as  the  poets  of  the 
time  sang,  to  JBhtriehir  d  lafaia,  lea  ai^ets  et  Uarois; 
since  he  opened  an  inexhaustible  source  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  since  Mississippi  was  called 
by  him  to  become  what  California  has  since  be- 
come I  Thus  people  began  by  seeking  in  banks 
of  deposit  a  remedy  for  the  degradation  of  the 
coinage:  the  bank  note  circulated  because  based 
upon  a  full  specie  guarantee;  afterward  this  guar- 
I  antee  was  diminished  in  the  banks  of  issue,  and 
finally  disappeared  in  paper  money.  —  Colbert  de- 
nounced the  unrestricted  license  to  borrow,  as  a 
cause  of  ruin  to  the  state;  what  would  he  have 
said  of  this  formidable  instrument  of  paper 
money,  which  was  on  the  point  of  handing  6ver 
abundant  resources  to  the  prodigality  and  rash 
enterprises  of  governments,  by  drawing  to  itself 
produced  wealth,  at  the  risk  of  destroying  it  by 
foolish  expenses  and  by  the  squandering  of  a  part 
of  the  public  fortune,  which  was  destined  to  dis- 
appear in  smoke  under  the  deceptive  form  of 
notes  having  a  forced  circulation  and  of  assig- 
nats?  Sophisms  were  not  wanting  to  give  a  brill- 
iant coloring  to  these  disastrous  operations.  To 
procure  for  paper  the  value  and  efficacy  of  money 
was  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  and  to 
have  a  share  in  divine  power;  wealth  consisted 
in  an  abimdance  of  money;  thanks  to  paper,  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  tied  to  the  precious  metals, 
which  would  not  increase  at  will,  nor  follow  the 
commands  of  man,  while  paper  money,  the  fruit- 
ful and  docile  agent  of  the  supreme  power,  could 
be  increased  at  wilL  The  abbd  Terrasson  ex- 
plains in  a  curious  manner  this  phenomenon  of 
financial  optics.  "A  merchant's  note,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  may  be  refused  in  trade,  does  not  circulate 
like  silver,  and  consequently  soon  returns  to  its 
source;  its  utterer  finds  himself  obliged  to  pay, 
and  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  credit.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  king:  as  every  one  is  obliged  to 
accept  his  note,  and  this  note  circulates  as  silver, 
he  payBtdUdiyeven  with  hie  promiee"  ''Gold  and 
silTer/'  he  adds,  "  are  merely  the  signs  that  rep- 


resent real  wealth,  that  is,  commodities.  An^cu 
is  a  note  conceived  in  the  following  terms:  any 
seller  will  give  to  its  bearer  the  conunodity  or 
merchandise  which  he  may  need  up  to  the  amount 
of  tliree  livres  for  as  much  of  another  kind  of 
merchandise  which  has  been  given  me;  and  the 
effigy  of  the  prince  takes  the  place  of  his  sig- 
nature. Now,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  this  sign  is  of  silver  or  of  paper  ?  Is  it 
not  cheaper  to  choose  a  material  that  costs  noth- 
ing, and  which  one  is  not  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  trade,  where  it  is  employed  as  merchandise, 
which,  in  fine,  is  manufactured  in  the  kingdom, 
and  which  does  not  render  us  necessaiily  depend- 
ent upon  strangers  and  owners  of  mines,  who 
eagerly  take  advantage  of  the  eedtustion  or  4datqf 
gM  and  eHver  to  eauee  the  ruin  cf  other  nations; 
a  material  that  can  be  increased  according  to  his 
needs,  without  fear  of  ever  exhausting  the  sup- 
ply ;  finally,  a  material  which  no  one  will  be 
tempted  to  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  cir- 
culation? Paper  has  all  these  advantages  which 
render  it  preferable  to  sUver." — We  see  that  the 
pretended  discoveries,  pompously  "vaunted  by  the 
new  social  alchemists  of  our  day,  are  but  old  rub- 
bish, long  since  condemned  by  good  sense  and 
experience!  Doctrines  similar  to  those  of  the 
abb^  Terrasson  inspired  Law's  system,  and  led 
to  an  emission  of  2,696,400,000  livres  of  irredeem- 
able notes,  absorbed  by  a  disgraceful  bankruptcy, 
at  an  epoch  when  the  value  of  each  piece  of  money 
was,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  mudi  greater,  and 
the  needs  of  circulation  much  less,  than  to-day; 
these  doctrines,  allied  with  other  errors  in  her 
coinage  system,  gave  birth  to  the  45,000,000,000 
of  assignats  in  France.  The  attempt  has  been  vain- 
ly made  to  palliate  such  a  debauchery  of  credit, 
by  saying  that  the  assignats  saved  the  revolution, 
just  as  it  has  been  said  that  the  reign  of  terror 
saved  the  republic.  We  protest  against  this  view 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  conviction  based  upon  a 
scrupulous  study  of  facts.  The  able  memoir 
communicated  to  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  sciences  by  Levasseur  shows  how  the 
ruin  brought  about  by  the  disordinate  issue  of 
assignats  weakened  France,  and  Michelet  has 
eloquently  said:  "The  reign  of  terror  killed  the 
republic  by  exciting  in  men's  minds  a  feeling  more 
powerful  than  that  of  fear,  the  feeling  of  pity  I " 

—  A  young  ecclesiastical  student,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  who  afterward  became  illustrious 
under  the  name  of  Turgot,  completely  annihilated 
the  errors  professed  by  the  defenders  of  paper 
money  in  his  admirable  letter  to  the  abb^  de  Cic^ 
(Paris,  April  7,  1749).  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  more  cogent  logic  enlisted  in  a  better  cause. 

—  Save  a  slight  difCerence,  arising  from  the  cost 
of  production,  uncoined  silver  is  on  a  par  with 
coined  silver,  the  money  value  being  only  a 
denomination.  ''It  is  as  merchandise  that  silver 
is,  not  the  sign,  but  the  common  measure  of  other 
kinds  of  merchandise,  and  this  not  by  any  arbi- 
trary convention,  based  upon  the  splendor  of  this 
metal,  but  because,  as  it  can  be  employed  as  mer- 
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chiKHae  under  dillerant  forma,  and  has,  by  reason 
of  this  properly,  a  salable  value  which  is  some- 
what increased  by  its  use  as  money,  since  it  can, 
moreover,  be  reduced  to  the  same  title  and  divided 
exactly,  its  value  is  always  known."— After  hav- 
ing clearly  stated  the  true  principle,  Turgot  points 
out  the  danger  of  the  arbitrazy  multiplication  of 
paper.  *'  But,"  says  the  abb6  Terrasson,  "  it  is  to 
the  king's  interest,  in  order  to  preserve  his  credit, 
to  keep  paper  money  within  just  bounds,  and  this 
interest  of  the  prince  is  sufficient  to  establish  con* 
fidenoe."  What  are  these  just  bounds?  and  how 
shaH  they  be  determined?  Gold  and  silver  are  dis- 
tributed by  their  very  circulation,  according  to 
the  proportion  of  products,  of  industry,  wealth 
and  revenue  which  they  procure,  as  well  as  of  the 
expenses  incurred.  Paper  money  has  no  meas- 
ure but  deceptive  approximations,  which  a  natural 
allurement  is  wont  to  swell  at  the  wish  of  power. 
Instead  of  proportioning  its  issue  to  the  unknown 
wants  of  the  market,  the  latter  made  its  issue 
conform  to  the  insatiable  requu'ements  of  the 
treasury;  and  ruin  was  the  consequence.  This  is 
the  common  history  of  paper  money  wherever  it 
has  functioned  as  an  attribute  of  public  power, 
when  the  bank  note  ceased  to  be  protected  by  a 
oontract,aiid  was  transformed  into  an  act  of  power. 
— We  must  not  confound  the  disastrous  edects  of 
inordinate  emissions  with  the  temporary  privilege 
accorded  to  a  bank,  authorizing  it  to  suspend  the 
redemption  of  its  notes  in  specie.  When  care  is 
taken  to  limit  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation, 
it  is  possible  to  ward'  off  the  bad  effects  of  such 
an  act,  especiaUy  when  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  end 
of  them,  and  when  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
institution  has  acquired  for  it  great  solidity.  —  The 
act  of  1797,  which  made  compulsory  the  circula- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  had  but 
little  effect,  because  they  were  not  increased  be- 
yond the  actual  needs  of  the  home  circulation. 
The  entire  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in  1796 
was  £10,780,000;  in  1797  it  was  but  £9,675,000, 
and  ^d  not  exceed  £18,000,000  even  in  1800. 
Their  depreciation  began  when  the  needs  of  the 
treasury  increased  this  sum.  We  must  add,  also, 
thai  the  prodigious  stir  in  industry  about  this 
time  required  more  numerous  instruments  of  ex- 
change, while  it  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  sin- 
ews of  war.  Thanks  to  the  inventions  of  Watt  and 
Aikwright,  the  English  mechanics  spun  gold,  so  to 
speak,  and  furnished  material  for  the  successive 
loans  called  for  by  the  treasury,  which  reached 
cotoesal  proportions.  The  iMnk  of  England 
fadlitaled  these  loans  by  discotmting  the  notes  of 
the  exchequer,  but  the  circulation  of  the  notes 
never  reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  a  source 
of  uneasiness;  it  never  exceeded  £20,000,000,  ex- 
cept in  1610,  and  the  maximum  point  reached 
was  £28,000,000,  before  the  re8un^)tion  of  specie 
payments  in  1822.  Still,  even  thus  restricted,  the 
prolongation  of  compulsoiy  ^circulation  was  the 
caose  <rf  considerable  losses,  first  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  gold,  and  then  by  the  painful  transition 
from  a  depreciated  cunrem^  to  the  re^stablish- 


ment  of  metallic  money.  The  bank  of  England, 
does  not,  therefore,  furnish  any  argument  in 
favor  of  the  inconsiderate  issue  of  paper  money; 
and  it  suffices  to  recall  how  comparatively  moder- 
ate it  was  in  its  conduct,  without,  however, 
escaping  the  danger  of  the  depreciation  of  fiduci- 
ary paper,  to  induce  us  to  abandon  rash  designs 
of  a  similar  character.  —  There  is  much  more  rea- 
son not  to  cite  the  example  of  the  bank  of  France 
in  1848,  in  defense  of  paper  money.  Every  one 
knows  what  good  services  the  good  standing  of 
this  great  establishment,  the  safety  4>t  its  operations 
and  the  care  it  had  always  taken  to  maintain  its 
specie  reserve,  enabled  it  to  render  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  industry  during  this  direful  period, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  shock  caused  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  February.  The  compulsory  circulation  of 
its  notes  was  in  a  measure  only  nominal :  public 
administrations,  the  manufacturers  and  the  mer- 
chants received  the  specie  they  needed.  The 
confidence  which  the  bank  enjoyed  attracted  de- 
posits to  it.  Although  it  had  absorbed  the  depart- 
mental banks,  and  realized  the  grand  idea  of  unity 
of  issue,  it  was  restricted  at  first  to  a  circulation 
of  452,000,000  francs  in  notes;  this  figure  was  in- 
creased to  525,000,000  on  Dec.  22,  1849,  when  its 
reserve  was  firmly  re-established;  its  notes  ex- 
changed at  par,  and  even  at  a  small  premium; 
and,  in  reality,  it  was  the  specie  that  had  com- 
pulsory circulation,  as  the  demand  for  notes 
exceeded  the  supply.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  urgently  demanded  by  the  bank 
itself,  and  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  Aug.  6, 
1850,  without  causing  any  trouble.  —  Thus  we 
see  what  is  gained  by  not  being  carried  away 
by  chimerical  facilities,  and  multiplying  notes 
as  Austria  and  Russia  did,  when  the  wants  of 
circulation  did  not  require  it;  this  multiplication 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  instability  of  the 
measure  of  values,  and  to  a  variable  lowering 
of  the  representative  sign  in  all  business  trans- 
actions. We  shall  soon  tell  how  France,  in 
the  face  of  apparently  increasing  financial  ne- 
cessities, in  great  part  escaped  this  danger;  for 
everything  here  is  a  question  of  proportion.  The 
state  which  goes  beyond  this  delicate  measure 
tolerates  or  is  guilty  of  an  abuse,  and  is  wanting 
in  the  performance  of  the  high  mission  of  power; 
instead  of  maintaining  order,  guaranteeing  secu- 
rity, and  maintaining  the  public  faith,  it  becomes 
itself  an  instrument  of  sad  dlsturbuice,  and  at 
the  same  time  aims  a  blow  at  moral  law  and  the 
interests  of  production.  From  the  moment  that 
money  loses  its  character  of  a  solid  pledge  of 
business  transactions,  or  that,  instead  of  avoiding 
the  variations  of  value,  it  suffers  their  effect,  con- 
fidence disappears,  operations  extending  over  a 
long  period  are  stopped,  credit,  the  mainspring 
of  industry,  is  destroyed,  and  circulation  ceases. 
Paper  money  destroys  the  type,  or,  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool styled  it,  the  sovereiffn  archetype  of  value,  the 
precious  metals.  The  bank  note  ceases  to  be  their 
reflection  and  representative  sign:  the  danger 
rapidly  increases,  if,  instead  of  remaining  an  in- 
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strument  of  commerce,  and  of  being  backed  by  the 
discount  on  merchandise,  it  is  handed  over  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  state,  which  transforms  it 
into  a  mere  resource  of  the  treasury.  It  then 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  avoid  a  fatal  de- 
clivity; an  excessive  emission  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy, for  the  state  always  issues  more  notes 
than  the  needs  of  circulation  require,  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  law  of  depreciation  manifests  itself, 
it  hastens  the  catastrophe  by  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying? more  notes  to  meet  the  same  expenses. 
— The  loss  which  the  country  suffers  is  far  from 
being  confined  to  the  diminution  in  price  of  the 
mass  of  fiduciary  signs ;  it  is  increased  by  the 
unnatural  amount  of  business  transactions,  ren- 
dered so  by  a  fictitious  value.  The  money  of  a 
nation  never  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
wealth,  and  the  depreciation  of  paper  exercises  a 
direful  influence  upon  all  products,  which  are 
henceforth  distributed  in  a  false  proportion.  All 
the  relations  of  the  sovereign  power  with  citizens 
and  of  citizens  with  one  another,  are  changed  by 
it;  contracts  are  violated;  injustice  trimnphs,  and 
the  public  fortune  declines  as  a  result  of  the  ruin 
of  individuals.  — How  deplorable  soever  the  sys- 
tem of  paper  money  appears  to  us,  we  do  not 
wish  to  exaggerate  anything;  It  is  not  impossible 
to  escape  the  dangers  which  it  seems  to  provoke, 
but  to  do  so  we  must  renounce  the  idea  of  seeing 
in  it  too  rich  a  mine,  and  of  demanding  of  it 
more  help  than  it  can  render.  By  confining  it  to 
well-defined  limits,  by  scrupulously  preventing  it 
from  exceeding  a  fraction  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  state,  the  government  may  find 
in  paper  money,  if  accepted  by  all  the  public 
treasuries,  the  means  of  effecting  a  real  loan  with- 
out interest.  But  this  can  never  be  but  a  limited 
resource,  and  as  it  may  lead  to  dire  consequences, 
it  would  be  better  to  renounce  it  from  the  moment 
there  appears  a  possibility  of  these  consequences. 
Many  of  the  small  German  states  have  treasury 
notes,  which  circulate  as  money,  because  there 
are  but  very  few  of  them.  In  1878,  with  a 
budget  of  1,000,000,000  francs,  Prussia  had  not 
60,000,000  of  Tresarseheine;  the  duchy  of  Baden 
reached  a  larger  proportion,  8,000,000  florins  of 
paper  money  to  a  budget  of  19,000,000  florins. 
It  is  only  in  microscopic  and  needy  states  that  the 
relative  proportion  is  still  further  increased;  but 
the  amounts  are  small.  Saxe-Meiningen  had,  in 
1878,  a  budget  of  2,000,000  florins  and  856,000 
florins  of  paper  money.  Saxe-Altenburg  had 
400,000  thalers  of  paper  money  when  the  treasury 
receipts  reached  only  874,192  thalers,  and  there 
were  950,000  thalers  (more  than  $600,000)  of  this 
irredeemable  paper  in  Anhalt  alone.  These  modest 
figures  seem  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the 
8,000,000,000  of  paper  money  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  would  like  to  appear  less  majestic 
in  this  respect.  If  France,  at  the  close  of  a  dis- 
astrous war,  was  compelled  to  carry  such  an 
amount  of  paper,  she  did  it  only  by  maintaining 
a  larger  specie  reserve  in  the  presence  of  wealth 
treble  the  amount,  and  of  a  trade  four  times  that 


amount  She  endeavored,  besides,  to  resume  her 
normal  condition  by  a  prompt  redemption  of  the 
state's  indebtedness  to  the  bank  of  France.  ^  The 
two  distinctive  characteristics  of  paper  money  are, 
that  it  is  not  redeemable  in  coin,  and  that,  instead 
of  having  public  confidence  for  its  limit,  it  is- 
impoaed  by  authority,  by  means  of  forced  cir- 
culation and  the  usurpation  of  the  power  of 
discharging  debts.  Bad  as  an  instrument  of  com- 
mercial credit,  it  becomes  disastrous  as  an  instru- 
ment of  public  authority,  unless  it  be  lessened  to* 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  only  secondary  ser- 
vices. As  soon  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  use  it 
upon  a  very  large  scale,  it  leads  to  an  abyss.  — 
Never  more  than  in  these  later  times  have  we  seen 
numerous  states  applying  the  dread  remedy  of 
paper  money  upon  a  great  scale.  The  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  secession, 
Italy  after  gaining  her  independence,  and  France 
when  defeated  by  Prussia,  have  put  themselves 
side  by  side  with  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  use 
of  this  dangerous  expedient  This  affords  us  a 
great  lesson,  for  all  these  states  were  or  are  merely 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  false  situation,  whose 
inconveniences  they  all  appreciate.  The  old  illu- 
sions have  disappeso^:  men  no  longer  extol  paper 
money;  they  no  longer  see  in  it  a  source  of  wealth;, 
they  appreciate  better  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute productive  power;  they  know  how  often  an 
apparent  economy  is  transformed  into  losses  of 
various  kinds,  whose  amount  far  surpasses  the 
pretended  benefit. — If  we  sum  up  the  total 
amount  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  five  powers 
mentioned,  we  will  find,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  specie  reserve,  that  it  amounted, 
in  1878,  to  $250,000,000,000.  This  was  not  one- 
seventies  part  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  these 
states;  as  a  pretended  increase  of  productive 
power,  therefore,  paper  money  is  a  feeble  bene- 
fit, entirely  counterbalanced  by  the  trouble  it 
causes  in  circulation.  The  measure  is  already 
full,  and  can  not  be  increased.  The  common 
efforts  of  all  civilized  nations  are  directed  towai^d 
a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  paper  money.  But 
should  not  this  necessary  reduction  of  notes  ren- 
der those  more  circumspect  who,  acknowledging 
only  gold  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  would  run 
the  risk  of  destroying  the  necessary  equilibrium 
between  business  and  money?  (See  Money  ▲mD' 
rra  Substitutes.)  L.  Wolowskl 

PABAGUAT  (Republic  of).  Paraguay  waa 
one  of  the  numerous  provinces  included  in  the 
vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  comprised 
the  Spanish-American  possessions  connected  by 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  with  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Like 
all  the  other  Spanish  colonies  of  Central  and 
South  America,  Paraguay,  when  the  cry  of  inde- 
pendence resounded  throughout  the  American 
continent,  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
the  mother  country,  almost  without  a  struggle, 
in  1810.  But  this  province,  which  had  already 
had  its  separate  history  in  the  past,  a  strange  his- 
tory and  one  entirely  different  from  thjit  of  any 
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other  state,  also  contributed  to  the  revolution 
which  it  had  just  accomplished,  features  which 
contrasted  in  a  most  striking  manner  with  those 
of  the  other  republics  of  La  Plata.  —  A  few  words 
here  about  the  past.  Paraguay,  like  the  greater 
part  of  South  America,  was  conquered  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oenturj,  by  the  hardy  adventurers  who,  on  the 
heels  of  Columbus,  Cortez,  Pizarro  and  Americus 
Vespucius,  had  cast  themselves  upon  the  new 
world,  as  ardent  in  their  endeavors  to  despoil 
and  enslave  the  aborigines  as  to  convert  them  to 
the  Christian  faith.  But  in  these  remote  coun- 
tries, in  which  relations  with  Europe  were  almost 
impossible,  the  religious  element  soon  prevailed 
over  the  political  element,  and  the  powerful  com- 
pany of  Jesus  which,  since  1588,  had  through  its 
missions  planted  the  germs  of  refinement  of  man- 
ners and  community  life  in  these  countries,  ob- 
tained, in  1611,  the  privilege  of  governing  Para- 
guay, under  the  suzerainty  paramount  of  Spain. 
—  This  government  of  the  Jesuits '  established  a 
pure  theocracy  in  Paraguay,  and  maintained  it 
with  firmness,  moderation  and  success  during 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  until  the  year 
1767,  when  the  society  was  expelled  under  the 
ministry  of  the  count  of  Aranda.  We  can  not 
here  undertake  to  defend  theocratic  government, 
as  both  experience  and  reason  demonstrate  that 
human  societies  develop  only  under  the  influence 
of  ideas  of  progress  and  liberty.  We  must  note, 
also,  that  individual  action,  under  the  enervat- 
ing regime  of  their  vast  conventual  organization, 
no  longer  had  the  energetic  stimulus  of  the  feel- 
ing of  ownership  or  property.  Bi^t,  when  we 
consider  the  savage  state  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  Jesuits  worked  a  mar- 
velous transformation  during  their  prolonged 
domination.  If  they  concerned  themselves  more 
about  the  souls  than  the  intellects  of  the  aborig- 
ines, if  their  religion  itself  was  a  sort  of  paganism, 
ten^ng  to  divert  the  natives  because  external  in 
form  in  almost  everything,  they  nevertheless  bent 
these  large  and  lazy  children  to  the  law  of  labor; 
and  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  Plaraguay  was  checked  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  company,  and  that  even  to  this  day  it  has 
not  regained  its  former  development,  so  that  nu- 
merous localities,  formerly  well  cultivated,  are 
now  abandoned.  What  is  specially  worthy  of 
note  is,  that  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits  left  a  strong 
impression  upon  their  minds,  and  that  respect  for 
authority  remained  the  heritage  of  the  country 
when  the  declaration  of  its  independence  handed 
it  over  to  the  experiment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Nor  were  its  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion long  continued :  while  everywhere  else, 
throu^out  Spanish  America,  the  people  sought 
their  w^ay  amid  endless  commotions,  the  people  of 
Paraguay  found  theirs  without  hesitation  and 
without  groping;  or  rather,  as  immutably  disci- 
plined disciples  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  people  of 
Pluaguay  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  without  a 
shadow  of  resistance,  by  the  energetic  man  who 
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took  their  destiny  in  his  hands.  With  the  aid  of 
the  patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay  had  over- 
thrown the  Spanish  domination  in  the  month  of 
May,  1811 :  a  Junta  had  been  established,  and  the 
victorious  insurgents  gave  the  highest  place  to 
Doctor  Francia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  these 
events,  but  whom  they  regarded  as  the  only  Para- 
guayan capable  of  directing  public  affairs. — In 
fact,  from  the  moment  that  Doctor  Francia  was 
accorded  a  place  in  the  new  republic,  he  became 
everything:  he  first  presided  over  the  junta,  then 
when  a  congress  had  established,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, a  government  with  two  consuls,  he  filled 
one  of  the  consular  chairs,  which  had  been  cal)ed 
by  the  names  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Soon  after, 
in  1814,  the  chair  of  Pompey,  which  had  been 
only  an  embarrassment,  was  removed  from  the 
hall  of  congress,  and  Francia  was  named  dictator 
for  three  years.  Finally,  the  assembly  conferred 
perpetual  dictatorship  upon  him.  Thus  was  the 
republic  of  Paraguay  governed  until  the  year 
1840,  when  the  dictator,  weighed  down  with 
years,  but  ever  feared,  respected  and  obeyed  as 
a  god,  was  called  from  the  throne  and  from  the 
world. — Absolute  power  was  not  exereised  dur- 
ing so  many  years  without  falling  into  excesses. 
Francia,  who  had  obtained  supreme  power  at  the 
age  when  passions  are  extinct,  and  who  had  im* 
mediately  renounced  all  taste  for  gaming  and  sen- 
sual indulgence,  hitherto  the  sole  object  of  his 
life,  abandoned  himself  to  the  sombre  passion  of 
old  men,  vengeance.  He  was  sure  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  i)eople,  but  he  wished  to  inspire  fear, 
and  he  cared  little  whether  he  was  hated  or  not. 
Those  who  had  known  him  best,  those  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  had  helped  to  bring 
him  forward,  and  whose  Jealousy  had  been  ex- 
cited by  his  new  greatness,  were  the  more  espe- 
cial objects  of  his  pitiless  spite.  Under  pretext 
of  conspiracy,  his  old  friends  were  imprisoned. 
Judged  by  him  alone,  and  executed.  His  dictSr 
torship  was  a  veritable  reign  of  terror,  and  even 
to-day  scarcely  any  trace  can  be  found  of  the 
bloody  executions  he  prescribed,  as  his  written 
orders  were  returned  to  him  after  the  execution, 
and  by  him  immediately  destroyed.  —  Francia  had, 
we  may  add,  no  regard  whatever  for  human  life, 
and  this  is  the  odious  feature  of  his  dictatorship; 
but  his  cruelty,  his  strange  and  fantastic  humor, 
did  not  constitute  the  entire  man,  for  whose  con- 
tinued power  there  would  be  no  pretext,  even  in 
Paraguay,  if  he  were  not  possessed  of  certain 
striking  public  virtues  and  of  extraordinary  gov- 
erning qualities.  The  old  dictator,  with  a  precon- 
ceived system,  devoted  himself  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  interest  of  Paraguay.  Much  bet  • 
ter  informed  than  any  of  h\a  countrymen,  he  took 
everything  into  his  own  hands,  always  knowing 
the  end  which  he  wished  to  attain.  Without 
ministers,  without  counselors,  without  confidants, 
he  had  with  him  only  a  secretary  of  the  lowest 
rank,  called  actttario,  who  recorded  lus  wishes, 
without  pretending  to  influence  them.  He  was 
ever  disinterested:  he  said  that  the  state  stood 
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more  in  need  of  money  than  he  did,  and  of  the 
9,000  piastres  assigned  him  by  congress  he  never 
took  more  than  8,000  piastres  a  year.  Such  being 
his  own  practice,  Francia  impressed  upon  his 
whole  administration  rules  of  austere  probity 
which  singularly  contributed  to  render  his  name 
popular.  — The  dictator's  policy  was  very  simple; 
it  was  the  policy  of  isolation.  He  aimed  at  main- 
taining Paraguay  free  not  only  from  all  con- 
tact with  Europe,  but  also  and  especially  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  ancient  provinces  of 
the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  was 
never  a  sliadow  of  indecision  in  his  conduct,  in 
this  regard.  Despite  all  the  attempts  of  the 
governments  that  succeeded  one  another  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  he  never  would  admit  that  the 
autonomy  of  Paraguay  could  be  broken,  and  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  even  refused  to  exam- 
ine the  pressing  demands  addressed  to  him  on  this 
subject  by  Ro^,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power.  This  had  been  somewhat  the  policy 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  Francia,  who  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  anti-Catholic  ideas  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  had  not  the  religious  motive  of  his 
predecessors.  He  wished  to  defend  himself  against 
liberty,  which,  in  fact,  did  not  work  wonders  in 
the  Argentine  countries,  where  Rosas  had  inflicted 
upon  the  people  a  dictatorship  more  severe  than 
that  of  Francia  himself,  without  giving,  in  ex- 
change, the  profound  peace  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  interrupted,  during  the  thirty 
years  of  Francia's  rule,  by  a  few  aggressions  of 
the  savages  from  the  desert.  —  The  death  of  Fran- 
cia, which  occurred  in  1840,  left  the  work  which 
he  had  created  without  a  guide.  But  after  him, 
in  default  of  statesmen,  there  remained  the  people 
whom  he  had  trained  to  obedience,  and  who, 
faithful  to  their  tranquil  habits,  passed  over  the 
period  of  transition  to  a  new  government  without 
any  trouble.  They  remembered  what  had  been 
done  in  1810;  a  general  constituent  assembly  was 
convoked,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  com- 
posed of  five  hundred  members.  This  assembly 
appointed  two  consuls  to  govern  the  republic, 
Don  Carlos- Antonio  Lopez,  a  wealthy  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  Don  Mariano-Roque  Alonzo,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  who  had  been  called 
by  the  voice  of  the  public  to  provide  for  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  the  government,  and  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  representatives.  The  powers  given 
to  the  consuls  were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  three 
years;  and  superiority  on  the  one  hand,  and  defer- 
ence on  the  other,  were  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  three  years  elapsed  without  the  least  colliBion. 
But  in  1844,  when  the  assembly  met  again,  it  hap- 
pened, as  in  the  time  of  Francia's  administration, 
that  one  of  the  consuls  absorbed  the  other.  An- 
tonio Lopez  was  named  president  for  ten  years. — 
The  presidency  of  Paraguay  became  a  real  dy- 
nasty. When  his  constitutional  term  had  expired, 
Lopez  wished  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  Don 
FranciscoSalano  Lopez,  and  the  assembly  very 
graciously  lent  itself  to  this  notion.  But  Gen. 
Lopez  declined  the  honor  tendered  him,  and  his 


refusal  does  not  seem  to  have  displeased  the  head 
of  his  family,  who  willingly  allowed  himself  to 
be  renominated.  It  was  not  until  1862,  on  the 
death  of  Antonio  Lopez,  that  the  congress  finally 
called  Don  Francisco-Salano  Lopez  to  the  decen- 
nial presidency.  —  The  elevation  to  power  of 
Don  Carlos- Antonio  Lopez  had  been  of  immense, 
benefit  to  Paraguay,  and  his  son,  still  more 
completely  freed  from  the  traditions  of  Francia, 
and  more  inclined  to  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
which  he  had  visited,  promised  to  continue  the 
benefit.  Don  Antonio  had  governed  Paraguay 
with  mildness,  and  his  patriarchal  justice  was 
full  of  mercy.  Of  the  foreign  policy  of  Fran- 
cia he  had  retained  only  his  determined  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  Paraguay, 
and  to  preserve  it  against  the  attempted  invasion 
of  its  turbulent  neighbors.  He  would  not  at  any 
cost  return  into  the  distracted  pale  of  the  old  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  exchange  the  order 
and  prosperity  which  his  fellow-countrjrmen  en- 
joyed for  the  deceptive  unity  of  the  Argentine 
provinces,  a  unity  fruitful  only  in  endless  civil 
strife.  But  what  was  his  personal  work,  and 
remains  his  title  to  honor,  is  the  intention  he 
formed,  and  afterward  accomplished,  of  demol- 
ishing the  Chinese  wall  which  Francia,  after  the 
example  of  the  Jesuits,  his  predecessors,  had  built 
around  Paraguay.  He  above  all  wished  to  open 
communications  with  Europe.  Owing  to  the 
persistence  with  which  he  pressed  the  conclusion 
of  treaties  of  navigation  and  commerce  with 
France,  England,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  etc., 
the  isolation  of  Paraguay  was  in  part  done  away 
with  in  1860.  This  isolation  was  due  in  great 
part  to  the  very  situation  of  Paraguay.  It  is  a 
vast  plateau  of  arable  land,  watered  by  mighty 
rivers  and  nmnerous  streams,  but  elevated  above 
all  the  other  countries  of  South  America,  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  far  from  any 
sea,  and  has  communication  with  the  other  states 
only  by  means  of  its  two  rivers,  the  Parana  and 
the  Paraguay.  The  fixed  purpose  of  the  two  Lo- 
pezes was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  navigation  of 
the  two  rivers.  The  second  Lopez  established  it 
by  a  decree.  He  also  had  a  railroad  constructed. 
Very  much  inclined  to  the  economic  progress  of 
Europe,  whence  he  had  returned  decareUed  (an 
immense  prestige  in  America),  he  had  resolved  to 
make  of  Paraguay  a  state  of  large  resources,  and 
economic  works,  after  the  fashion  of  France  in 
1852  and  the  succeeding  years,  whose  political 
constitution  he  pretty  closely  copied.  He  acted 
as  the  ruler  of  a  country  of  901,640  square  kilo- 
metres and  1,887,000  inhabitants.  The  revenues 
were  increased  to  12,450,000  francs,  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  sale  of  the  herb  fnaU  (Paraguay 
tea),  from  the  domains  (over  8,000,(X)0  francs),  and 
customs  duties.  Paraguay  had  no  public  debt, 
and  its  4,500,000  francs  of  paper  money  were  se- 
cured by  a  specie  reserve  of  an  equal  amount.  Its 
imports  amounted  to  over  8,000,000  francs,  and 
its  exports  to  7,000,000.  —  Lopez's  position  as  head 
of  the  state  was  a  uniq[ue  one ;  less  than  7,000 
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flquare  kilometres  of  this  vast  country  belonged 
to  private  parties;  the  remainder  was  state  domain 
administered  by  Lopez.  All  the  farmers  were 
therefore  his  tenants,  so  to  speak ;  the  manufactures 
which  they  produced  were  his;  Paraguay  was  but 
an  immense  farm  in  his  hands.  Its  means,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  keeping  with  the  greatness  of  its 
natural  resources:  these  fertile  plains  were  worked 
with  the  spade;  the  farmers  who  used  the  plow 
were  few.  There  was  no  industry  but  that  which 
was  improTised  for  the  necessities  of  war.  The 
navigation  of  the  Paraguay  was  at  the  mercy 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  commands  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  hostility  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public was  surpassed  by  that  of  Brazil,  which, 
for  the  ownership  of  vague  and  contested  ter- 
ritory, drew  the  other  states  bordering  on  the 
Parana  into  a  coalition  which  overcame  Lopez. 
—  Brazil  demanded  the  left  bank  of  the  Para- 
.guay  (1864),  and  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
right  bank,  which  is  possessed  by  Uruguay.  '  It 
was  against  Uruguay  that  the  coalition  was  first 
formed.  The  two  greedy  governments,  refusing 
the  intervention  of  Italy,  put  in  power,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  moderate  (bktneo)  government  which 
Kgularly  governs  Uruguay,  the  revolutionary 
{Colorado)  party,  which  invaded  the  republic. 
Lopez,  who  was  friendly  to  the  hlaneos,  felt  him- 
self threatened,  and  while  refusing  an  alliance 
with  Umguay,  he  protested  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Brazilian  squadron  in  lower  Paraguay, 
Nov.  17,  1864.  He  declared  war  against  Brazil, 
and  invaded  the  Brazilian  territory.  Flores,  the 
Colorado,  who,  with  his  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  took  possession  of 
Montevideo,  Joined  the  coalition.  This  struggle 
of  one  against  three,  of  a  great  military  farm 
against  three  nations  providol  with  every  indus- 
trial and  maritime  resource,  moved  Europe. 
Lopez  was  on  good  terms  with  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  also  with  the  United  States;  but 
American  intervention  was  rejected  by  Brazil. 
This  empire,  which  evidently  dragged  the  two  re- 
publics of  La  Plata  into  the  struggle  against  their 
win.  pushed  matters  to  extremes.  Lopez,  five 
times  conquered,  five  times  repaired  his  losses  by 
a  general  conscription,  comprising  women  and 
children.  He  was  finally  captur^  and  killed. 
There  are  few  examples  in  history  of  a  war  so 
desperate,  and  so  complete  a  ruin  (1865).  The 
population  of  Paraguay  fell  from  1,880,000  to 
<500.000,  and  the  revenues  from  18,000,000  francs 
to  2,000,000. — It  seems  that  the  conquerors 
wished  partially  to  Justify  their  ordinary,  and  in 
this  case  plausible,  pretense  of  making  war  only 
in  the  interest  of  civilization  and  liberty;  for,  after 
having  stipulated  for  the  territorial  acquisitions 
which  they  had  long  demanded,  they  left  the  Par- 
aguayans free  to  manage  their  own  home  govern- 
ment. By  the  treaty  of  Buret,  concluded  with  Bra- 
zil and  the  Argentine  Republic  May  1,  1865,  and 
ratified  June  20, 1870,  Paraguay  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain only  the  territory  situated  between  the  Para- 
goMj  and  Parana  rivers.    Hence  the  area  of  the 


republic  is  at  present  only  about  172,500  square 
kilometres.  A  constitution,  proclaimed  Nov.  25, 
1875,  provided  for  a  president  for  four  years,  and 
a  legislative  congress  composed  of  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  representatives.  It  is  substantially  a 
reproduction  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  —  Examples  of  such  efforts  as  Paraguay 
now  made  to  repair  so  complete  a  catastrophe  are 
as  rare  as  the  catastrophe  itself.  The  government 
of  Paraguay  proposed  the  sale  of  the  immense  lia- 
tional  property,  which  comprised  almost  its  entire 
territory.  But  these  lands  had  to  be  hypothe- 
cated to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £25,000,000,  which 
was  effected  in  England.  In  1862  there  was  no 
public  debt:  in  1870  it  amounted,  besides  the  Eng- 
lish loan,  to  1,180,000,000  francs.  Disorganiza- 
tion was  such  that  the  government  had  lost  the 
titles  to  its  property;  a  special  commission  had  to 
be  appointed  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  state. 
The  instruments  of  production  and  the  products 
themselves  were  everywhere  damaged,  when  they 
were  not  destroyed.  The  railroad  had  to  be  sup- 
plied anew  with  rolling  stock,  workshops  and 
stations.  They  had  to  rebuild  public  edifices,  re- 
establish tribunals,  issue  paper  money,  take  meas- 
ures for  the  representation  of  Paraguay  at  the 
international  exposition  of  Cordova,  and  to  en- 
courage immigration.  Slavery  was  abolished 
(1871),  the  standing  army  reduced,  and  foreigners 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  na- 
tives, but  not  to  high  political  and  administrative 
functions.*— BiBLiooRAFHT.    L.  A.  Demersay, 

*  The  mlniBtiT  oonsleta  of  five  secretaries,  presiding  oyer 
the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of  finance,  of  worship  and 
jastloe,  of  war,  and  of  foreign  affairs.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  conntry  is  divided  into  seventy  departments 
(departementot),  governed  hy  commanders.  —  The  public 
revenue  of  Paraguay  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties. 
In  18B1  they  yielded  £88,648.  In  188S  the  ezpenditare  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  £6B,()8S,  inclusive  of  interest  on 
the  debt,  army  expenses  and  other  items.— The  republic 
had  no  debt  until  the  war  of  1865-70,  which  led  to  the  rais- 
ing of  large  internal  loans.  In  1871  and  1872,  the  govern- 
ment contracted  two  foreign  loans,  the  first  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  £1,000,000,  and  the  second  of  £8,000,000,  each 
bearing  8  per  cent,  interest.  The  loans,  issued  at  the  price 
of  80,  were  hypothecated  on  the  public  lands  of  Paraguay, 
valued  at  £19,880,000.  Payment  of  both  interest  and  sinking 
funds  on  the  two  loans  ceased  in  1874.  No  part  of  the  pre- 
vions  payments,  according  to  the  report  of  the  select  par- 
liamentary committee  on  foreign  loans,  1875,  "was  provid- 
ed for  by  the  government  of  Paraguay,  but  the  whole  was 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  themselves.  Since 
these  funds  so  set  apart  have  been  exhausted,  no  payment 
on  account  of  interest  or  sinking  fund  has  been  made  by  the 
government  of  Paraguay."  According  to  treaty  stipulations 
arising  out  of  the  war  of  1866-70,  Paraguay  is  indebted  to 
Brazil  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000  pesos,  or  £40,000,000;  to 
the  Argentine  Confederation  to  the  amount  of  86,000,000 
pesos,  or  £7,000,000,  and  to  Uruguay  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000 
pesos,  or  £200,000,  being  a  total  war  debt  of  286,000,000  pesos, 
or£47,200,000.  — The  military  force  in  the  war  against  the 
united  armies  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, carried  on  during  the  years  1866-70.  comprised  60,000 
men,  including  10,000  cavalry  and  6,000  artillery.  These 
troops  were  afterward  altogether  disbanded,  and  the  entire 
force  in  1877  consisted  of  186  foot  soldiers,  forming  the  gar- 
rison of  the  capital.  The  permanent  army  is  only  600  men. 
—  The  frontiers  of  the  republic,  not  well  defined  previous  to 
the  war  of  1866-70— laige  territories  considered  part  of  it 
being  claimed  by  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Confed- 
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HisUdre  physique,  ^conomigue  et  politique  du  Paror 
ffoay  et  dee  etabtteeemente  dee  Jeeuitee,  2  vols.,  Svo, 
Paris,  1865;  Alfred  Du  Graty,  La  BepubUque  de 
Paragttay,  8vo,  Bruxelles,  1865;  K.  Johnston, 
Paraguay,  (in  "  Oeographical  Magazine/'  July, 
1875),  London,  1875  ;  A.  J.  Kennedy,  La  Plata, 
Brazil  and  Parttguay,  during  the  War,  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1869;  Chas.  Mansfield,  Paraguay,  Brazil 
and  the  Plate,  new  edit.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Eingsley,  8vo,  London,  1866;  G.  F.  Masterman, 
Sewn  Ehentful  Tears  in  Paraguay,  8to,  London, 
1860;  M.  G.  and  E.  T.  Mulhall,  Handbook  to  the 
Biver  Plate  BepubUes,  etc.,  and  the  BeptibUes  of 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  8vo,  London,  1875; 
Commander  Thomas  G.  Page,  La  Plata,  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  and  Paraguay:  Narrative 
of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River 
La  Plata  and  adjacent  countries  during  the  years 
1858-6,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States 
Government,  8vo,  New  York,  1867;  Charles 
Quentin,  Le  Paraguay,  8vo,  Paris,  1866;  George 
Thompson,  The  Paraguayan  War,  with  sketches 
of  the  history  of  Paraguay  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  8vo,  London,  1869; 
Joh.  Jac.  V.  Tschudi,  Beisen  durch  Suedamerika, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1866;  Chas.  A.  Washburn, 
The  History  of  Paraguay,  with  notes  of  personal 
observations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Boston  and  New  York, 
1871;  Fregeiro,  DUicumario  geografico  e  hietorieo 
del  Bio  de  La  Plata,  etc.,  1878. 
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eration— were  flxod  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Brazil, 
the  Argentine  Confederation  and  XJmgaay,  signed  May  1, 
186B,  to  be  between  22<*  and  87^  sonth  latitude,  and  67*'  and 
60^  west  longitude,  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  By  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  boondaries  between  Paragoay  and  neigh- 
boring states  the  area  of  the  former  is  now  estmiated  at 
91,970  square  miles.  —  An  enumeration  made  by  the  govern- 
mcnt  in  1867  showed  the  population  to  number  1,887,439 
souls.  —  At  the  beginning  of  1878  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  an  official  return,  was  reduced  to  221,079  souls, 
comprising  98,740  men  and  106,864  women  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  with  86.079  children,  the  enormous  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  well  as  the  vast  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion, telling  the  results  of  the  war.  Since  that  date,  another 
enumeration  was  taken,  in  1876,  the  returns  of  which  state 
the  population  at  298,844,  being  an  mcrease  of  7i^766  in  three 
years.  About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  living  in  the 
central  province,  containing  the  capital,  the  rest  being  spread 
thinly  as  settlers  over  the  remaining  portion  of  cultivated 
country.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  territory  is  na* 
tional  property.  —  The  chief  article  of  foreign  commerce  of 
Paraguay  Is  the  y^rto  maU,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Hex  Paragtiayensis  tree,  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  which  are  extensively  consumed  in  all  the  states  of 
South  America.  About  7,600,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
exported  In  1881.  However,  the  total  commerce  of  the  re- 
pubhc  is  very  small,  the  aggregate  of  imports  and  exports 
not  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  more  than  half  a  million 
sterling  per  annum.  In  1881  the  imports  amounted  to 
£265,600,  and  the  exports  to  £862,400.  The  imports  are  de- 
rived to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  from  Great  Britain,  and 
one-fourth  from  France  and  Oermany.  The  British  Imports 
are  passing  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  since  the  year  1862,  when  a 
few  articles  of  machinery  and  furniture,  valued  at  £1,764, 
arrived  from  England,  there  has  been  no  direct  intercourse 
between  Paraguay  and  the  United  Kingdom.  ~  The  only 
rallvray  In  Pu«guay  Is  a  short  line  of  forty-five  English 
miles,  ttom  Asuncion,  the  capital,  to  Paraguay.  There  are 
no  lines  of  telegraph  but  one  at  the  side  of  this  railway. 
-P.  M. 


PARASITES,  Social.  The  parasite  is  om 
who  lives  at  the  expense  of  other  men.  The  num- 
ber of  parasites  is  so  great,  and  their  place  in  this 
world  so  considerable,  that  we  can  not  speak  of 
the  general  economy  of  societies  without  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  them.  No  human  being 
can  live  unless  he  has  become  exclusive  master, 
that  is  to  say,  proprietor,  of  some  portion  of  mat- 
ter, be  it  but  the  piece  of  bread  or  of  fruit  which  he 
is  on  the  point  of  eating,  or  of  the  clothing  which 
covers  him.  Some  men  live  by  the  honest  acqui- 
sition and  accumulation  of  property,  or  by  the  just 
conservation  of  property  previoiisly  acquired; 
these  constitute  the  useful  and  active  part  of  the 
human  race.  Others  live  on  the  resources  of 
their  neighbors;  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary 
that  they  should  obtain  the  proprietorship  of  the 
things  indispensable  to  their  subsistence.  A  man 
may  live  by  the  use  and  consumption  of  the 
things  or  the  product  of  the  things  which  he  has 
previously  obtained  by  occupation,  or  which 
have  been  acquired,  preserved  or  accumulated  by 
virtue  of  the  right  of  inheritance.  We  call  indi- 
viduals thus  provided,  proprietors,  capitalists. 
The  usage  of  speech  reserves  these  names  to  per- 
sons who  possess  more  material  objects  than  are 
needed  to  satisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  life.  It 
is  not  customary,  though  he  really  is  one,  to  call 
a  proprietor  the  unfortunate  man  who  possesses 
merely  his  clothing  or  his  food  for  the  day.  A 
man  may  own  nothing,  either  in  capital  producing 
an  income  or  in  stocks  of  provisions  or  other 
property,  or  he  may  possess  only  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  these,  and  yet  live  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Within  each  one  of  us  there  is  a  powei^ 
ful  instrument  of  acquisition  capable  of  furnishing 
material  objects  for  our  enjoyment.  This  inner 
most  personal  force,  sup^or  if  not  to  all,  at 
least  to  the  usual  and  probable,  risks  of  chance,  is 
labor ;  in  other  words,  th6  development  of  our 
powers  of  activity.  Through  this  force  we  are 
enabled  to  render  useful  service  to  ourselves  and 
others ;  and  we  acquire  with  certainty  our  share 
of  property  by  the  exchange  of  services,  and  acci- 
dentally by  occupation.  When  a  man  lives  nei- 
ther by  his  own  labor  nor  capital,  a  term  in  which, 
for  greater  convenience,  we  include  all  property 
previously  acquired  actually  laid  by,  he  must 
live  by  the  labor  or  capital  of  others.  Every  man 
belongs  then,  necessarily,  to  one  of  these  classes: 
capitalists,  workmen,  parasites.  We  are  wrong  in 
speaking  of  three  classes:  in  truth,  what  are  called 
classes  here  are  only  three  attributes,  three  aspects 
of  humanity.  Two  of  these  qualities,  or  all  three 
of  them,  are  often  united  in  the  same  person. 
When  we  range  men  in  these  three  classes,  we 
take  principally  into  consideration  which  of  the 
three  qualities  is  predominant  in  each  of  them.  — 
Mirabeau,  in  the  discussion  on  the  tithes  in  France, 
uttered  the  following  words,  which  provoked  the 
murmurs  of  the  assembly;  '  *  It  is  time  to  renounce 
the  prejudices  of  a  proud  ignorance  which  dis- 
dains the  words  wages  and  wage- workers.  I  know 
of  but  three  ways  of  existing  in  society:  a  man 
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must  be  a  beggar,  a  thief  or  a  wage-receiver 
Proprietors  themselYes  are  merely  the  first  among 
wage-recetvers;  what  we  commonly  call  his  prop- 
erty is  nothing  but  the  price  which  society  pays 
him  for  the  distribution  which  he  is  intrusted 
with  nuAing  to  Other  individuals,  in  return  for 
his  consumption  and  his  expenses.  Proprietors 
are  the  agents  and  stewards  of  the  social  body." 
The  following  day  the  abb6  Duplaquet,  on  re- 
signing from  a  priory,  said:  "  I  commit  myself  to 
the  Justice  of  the  nation ;  considering,  whatever 
IL  de  Mirabeau  may  have  said  on  the  subject, 
that  I  am  too  old  to  earn  my  wages,  too  honest  to 
steal,  and  that  the  services  which  I  have  rendered 
should  excuse  me  from  begging. "  This  witty  rep- 
artee of  the  abbS  was  misleading;  the  right  to  the 
continuation  of  his  wages  was  already  earned,  for 
the  reward  for  past  services  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  honest  wages.  The  assembly,  therefore,  did 
wrong  to  receive  it  with  murmurs,  and  to  take 
offenae  at  the  term  wage-receivers,  which  its  great 
orator,  obeying  the  luminous  boldness  of  his  good 
senae,  tried  to  free  from  an  unmerited  reproach. 
Mirabeau's  classification  approached  the  truth, 
but  did  not  reach  it ;  proprietors  are  not  wage 
workers;  beggars  and  thieves  constitute  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  parasites,  but  do  not  include  them 
all.  Mirabeau  was  right  in  sa3ing,  with  the 
physiocrates,  that,  being  the  agents  and  stewards 
of  the  social  body,  proprietors  distributed  wages 
for  their  consumption  and  their  expenses:  the 
inaccuracy  consisted  in  pretending  that  they  re- 
ceived social  wages  for  that  distribution.  This 
was  to  confound  the  origin  of  its' acquisition  with 
the  use  of  the  thing,  and  to  take  account  only  of 
the  service  rendered  by  property,  and  not  of  its 
light  over  the  thing.  Owners  of  property  gain 
the  ri^t  to  wages  only  in  so  far  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  proprietor  is  Joined  the  character  of  work- 
man, which, '  it  is  true,  is  usually  added  and  in 
varying  proportions,  but  which  corresponds  to  a 
diiferent  order  of  relations.  Owners,  masters  of 
their  property,  use  it  to  suit  themselves,  in  their 
own  interest,  at  their  own  risk;  the  utility  accru- 
ing indirectly  to  society  from  this  use  is  the  only 
service  inherent  in  their  quality  as  owners,  and 
calls  for  no  reward.  It  is  in  this  use  itself  that 
they  find  the  pay  for  this  service.  When  society 
guarantees  them  the  peaceable,  permanent  pos- 
session and  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
it  does  not  pay  them  wages;  it  fulflUs  its  own 
duty  by  causing  the  rights  of  owners  to  be  re- 
spected; they  it  is  who,  by  paying  their  taxes  and 
bearing  other  public  burdens,  pay  society  for  the 
service  it  renders  them  by  guarding  and  guaran- 
teeing their  property.  They  distribute  wages  only 
because  these  wages  bring  them  a  profit  by  means 
of  the  values  in  things  or  services,  of  which  wages 
are  the  representation,  and  the  thing  given  in 
exchange  for.  The  social  utility  of  property  is 
the  consequence  of  its  right,  but  neither  its  basis 
nor  its  measure.  To  lift  the  respect  due  to  prop- 
erty to  its  true  height,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  even  if  property  remained 


idle,  unproductive  or  badly  used,  it  would  still 
be  sacred  for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same 
degree  as  if  employed  in  useful  consumption  and 
productive  expenditure.  Very  distinct  in  theoiy, 
the  quality  of  the  iMt>prietor  and  that  of  the  wage- 
earner  are  linked  together  in  the  concrete  realities 
of  life  by  numerous  points  of  contact,  and  are 
frequently  found  imited  in  the  same  individual. 
Every  workman  possesses  in  his  own  person  an 
immaterial  capital,  which  consists  in  his  capacity 
for  labor.  It  is  composed  of  his  natural  activity, 
his  theoretical  instruction,  his  practical  skill;  the 
direction  which  his  moral  development  imparts 
to  his  powers  must  also  be  included  as  of  great 
importance.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  material  objects  which  may  be- 
come property,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
find  workmen  capitalists,  to  consider  only  great 
manufacturers,  etc.,  operating  on  a  large  stock 
previously  accumulated.  The  artisan  who  has 
become  owner  of  his  tools  and  furniture  is  a 
capitalist,  though  on  a  modest  scale;  for  he  pos- 
sesses articles  which  enable  him  to  live,  and 
things  which  he  can  use  without  destroying,  and 
which  wiU  continue  to  be  ulterior  instruments  of 
gain  to  him.  In  proportion  as  his  property  in- 
creases, as  his  tools  become  more  numerous  or 
better,  as  his  stbck  of  provisions  accumulates  for 
future  consumption,  his  character  as  capitalist  be- 
comes more  evident.  —  There  are  capitalists  who 
live  only  on  their  capital  or  on  their  income;  but 
they  are  in  the  minority.  The  majority  employ 
a  certain  amount  of  paid  labor  in  giving  life  to, 
fructifying  and  increasing  their  property.  Of 
all  the  sophisms  used  to  pervert  the  understand- 
ing of  the  public  sentiment,  one  of  the  falsest 
and  most  productive  of  danger  is  that  which, 
exalting  labor  at  the  expense  of  property,  endeav- 
ors to  range  capitalists  among  parasites  so  far  as 
that  part  of  their  fortune  not  produced  by  actual 
labor  is  concerned.  The  full  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  accompanied  by  its  essential 
character  of  indefinite  transmissibility,  would  be 
the  wisest  of  calculations  and  the  most  useful  of 
combinations,  even  if  it  were  only  the  result  of 
human  convention.  But  property  is  more  than 
this:  it  is  a  right,  and,  to  consider  it  only  in  its 
relations  with  labor,  it  is  the  right  of  labor  itself. 
Take  away  the  certainty  of  being  recognized  as 
the  master  of  goods  legitimately  acquired,  and 
you  break  the  spring  of  the  actiivity  which  ac- 
quires them;  deprive  the  father  of  a  family  of  the 
assurance  of  transmitting  the  property  acquired 
or  preserved  for  his  children,  siid  you  have 
destroyed  the  family  spirit,  and  with  it  saving, 
temperance,  providence,  resignation,  and  plans 
for  the  future.  Man  is  bom  for  labor;  but  he 
craves  repose,  leisure,  and  the  serene  and  disin- 
terested culture  of  the  mind.  To  stigmatize  in 
theory,  or  disturb  in  practice,  the  past  of  which 
capitalists  are  the  depositaries,  would  be  the  death 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  Labor,  which  is 
future  property,  has  confidence  in  its  forces  only 
through  the  stability  of  property,  which  is,  mainly, 
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past  labor. —The  parasite  uses  his  neighbor's 
goods,  that  is,  his  property  or  his  labor,  without 
giving  in  return  anything  or  any  service.  But  it 
does  not  follow  because  an  object  was  acquired 
parasitically,  that  it  was  illegitimately  obtained. 
Ownership  of  things  originates  in  several  legiti- 
mate ways.  Its  first  source  is  in  the  right  of 
occupation;  by  virtue  of  which  a  vacant  thing  Ls 
appropriated  by  the  person  who  first  takes  it. 
This  origin  excludes  all  idea  of  a  parasitic  acqui- 
sition, since  it  relates  only  to  things  to  which  no 
other  person  had  acquired  a  right.  Things  already 
occupied  can  only  be  acquired  by  transmission. 
Transmission  is  legitimately  efifected  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  is  inheritance,  which,  consider- 
ing as  a  unit  the  natural  association  of  relation- 
ship or  afl!ection,  transfers  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  to  his  heirs,  by  title  of  the  civil  con- 
tinuation of  his  person.  The  heir  is  not  a  para- 
site, since  he  acquires  in  virtue  of  his  own  right, 
which  is  the  complement  and  consequence  of  the 
full  and  entire  right  of  his  parent.  Another  way 
is  exchange,  through  which  property  is  acquired 
for  an  equivalent  furnished  in  things  or  in  serv- 
ices. Thanks  to  exchange,  each  man  need  owe  to 
himself  alone  the  means  of  living  and  owning 
property,  and  thus  obtain  independence  and  dig- 
nity from  his  own  free  acts.  The  third  legitimate 
way  of  transmission  is  the  way  of  gift.  This  is 
the  only  source  of  existence  regularly  open  to 
parasite  life.  Outside  of  these  four  modes  of 
acquisition,  morality  and  law  recognize  no  other. 
Robbery,  rapine,  cheating,  extortion,  confiscation, 
war,  every  act  which  takes  another's  goods  by 
fraud  or  violence,  should  be  ranked  as  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  There  are  some  distinctions  to  be 
made  on  the  subject  of  confiscation  and  war, 
which  may  be  legitimate  by  way  of  exception, 
but  which  are  then  resolved  into  forms  of  ex- 
change, and  as  a  reparation  for  damage  caused. 
— Parasites  live  irregularly,  by  misdemeanors,  or 
regularly  by  gift.  With  regard  to  parasites  of  the 
first  order,  Mirabeau  was  right  when  he  called 
them  robbers;  it  is  for  the  penal  laws  to  settle 
with  them.  These  parasites  are  found  in  every 
station  of  life,  in  all  degrees  of  the  social  scale, 
and  even  among  the  wealthy.  To  live  by  confis- 
cation, to  grow  rich  by  unjust  privileges,  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  work  which  is  never  done,  for  a 
place  which  is  never  filled,  to  break  a  contract  or 
one's  word,  to  appropriate  by  violence,  by  cun- 
ning, by  credit  or  by  power,  the  goods,  the  work, 
the  liberty,  the  rights  of  others,  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  lowest  of  parasites  without  any  exhibition 
of  shame.  —  Society,  in  its  relations  with  this  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  class  of  men,  has  duties  of 
various  kinds  to  fulfill.  The  first  is  to  punish 
them;  the  second  is  to  see  that  the  punishments 
inflicted  furnish  security  and  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  people;  the  third  is  to  turn  the 
penalties  into  an  effort  to  reform  the  guilty,  and 
above  all  to  prevent  their  becoming,  through  the 
fault  of  institutions,  a  new  cause  of  individual 
corruption  and  social  danger.    With  these  public 


duties  is  connected  everything  which  relates  to 
penal  legislation,  to  the  administration  of  repres- 
sive justice,  to  the  management  of  prisons,  to 
banishment,  and  to  the  penitentiary  system.  Too 
mild  punishment  disarms  and  discourages  society. 
Excessive  severity  destroys  the  sentiment  of  Jus- 
tice, and  causes  it  to  degenerate  by  putting  ven- 
geance in  its  place.  It  invites  impunity.  The 
cause  of  the  greatest  moral  disturbance  is  to  be 
found  in  a  cowardly  complaisance  toward  wealthy 
parasites,  whom  their  social  position  raises  up  to 
serve  as  an  example,  which  position  they  have 
not  been  able  to  protect  from  the  baseness  of  liv- 
ing at  the  expense  of  others.  To  surround  illy 
acquired  wealth  with  honor,  to  lavish  unmerited 
bounties,  to  urge  to  cupidity,  to  arouse  vicioua 
inclinations,  as  happens,  for  instance,  when  the 
official  character  is  soiled  by  connecting  it  with 
lotteries  and  gaming  establishmefits,  is  to  widen 
the  breach  for  the  invasion  of  parasites.  The 
want  of  enlightenment  and  mistakes  of  calculation 
lead  society  to  such  a  result,  when,  even  without 
immoral  intent,  it  combines  or  manages  its  insti- 
tutions in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  from  the 
common  fund,  made  up  of  the  contributions  of 
all,  the  means  to  support  monopolies,  privileges, 
or  franchises,  which  return  nothing  to  compen- 
sate therefor,  monopolies  created  in  certain  kinds  of 
labor,  services,  commerce,  industry.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  protective  system  closely,  it  will  not  be 
dif^cult  to  perceive  that  its  principal  wrong  ia 
tliat  it  establishes  and  develops  artificially  para- 
sitic privileges,  covering  them,  often  in  good 
faith,  and  without  understanding  their  real  effect,, 
with  the  doak  of  general  utility.  It  is  not  given 
to  human  laws  to  remedy  everything;  and,  what- 
ever be  their  wisdom,  a  part  of  the  race  will  al- 
ways live  on  the  spoils  taken  from  the  other  part. 
But  we  are  Justified  in  wishing  that  laws  and  gov- 
ernments should  have  a  sound  understanding  of 
what  is  Just,  and  should  unite  to  the  sagacity 
which  points  out  evil,  the  probity  to  hunt  it 
down,  and  the  constancy  to  stop  its  progress  aa 
far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  man. —  The  parasites  who 
live  on  gifts,  and  whose  existence  thus  depends 
on  a  regular  title,  even  in  the  case  when  irregular 
causes  liave  given  birth  to  this  title,  are  a  curioua 
and  difficult  subject  of  study.  All  the  questions 
of  pauperism  belong  to  this  subject,  but  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  that  belong  to  it.  Gift,  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  acquisition,  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  harmony  of  society.  It  is  a  result 
of  the  completeness  of  the  power  of  the  proprietor, 
who  is  free  to  deprive  himself  of  his  property 
gratuitously,  without  receiving  anything  in  re- 
turn. To  receive  gratuitously  the  services  or  the 
property  of  another  is  a  parasitic  act,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  is  determined  by  the  circumstanoea 
which  accompany  it,  and  which  is,  in  itself, 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  name  parasite  ia 
given  to  persons  who,  by  habit  and  these  para- 
sitic acts,  live  altogether  or  principally  by  dona- 
tion. The  moral  disfavor  which  custom  attachea 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  services  or  property  of 
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otlierB  without  gMag  an  equivalent  therefor, 
arises  from  an  honorable  suaceptibility,  and  an- 
swers to  a  respectable  instinct  of  dignity,  but  is 
not  always  just.  This  acceptance,  if  confined 
strictly  to  its  economic  meaning,  should  be  morally 
neutral,  in  spite  of  the  idea  of  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence which  it  implies;  it  is  right  in  some 
cases,  but  wrong  in  others,  to  make  such  gratui- 
tous acceptance  an  expression  of  contempt  What 
is  beyond  all  controversy,  is,  that  we  must  not 
apply  the  harsh  term  beggar  to  all  those  who  live 
by  gift.  The  idea  of  mendicancy  is  co^nected 
with  the  idea  of  a  permanent  condition  of  solici- 
tation based  on  the  allegation  of  entire  helpless- 
ness to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  in  any  other 
way.  The  man  is  not  a  mendicant  who  re- 
oeires  the  donation  without  asking  for  it,  espe- 
cially he  is  not  one  who  receives  it  as  a  conse- 
quence of  affection  existing  between  him  and  the 
donor,  or  as  the  satisfaction  of  an  obligation  con- 
necting the  donor  with  him.  Beggary  is  con- 
founded with  rapine  and  robbery  when  it  exacts 
assistance  instead  of  requesting  it.  — Among  those 
who  receive  without  giving,  and  who  Uve  on  the 
substance  of  others  without  furnishing  anything 
of  their  own  in  return,  must  be  reckoned  nearly 
all  the  human  race  during  the  period  of  childhood. 
Our  first  years  are  passed  in  absolute  impotence 
as  far  as  productive  labor  is  concerned.  This 
time  is  devoted  to  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  destined,  no  doubt,  to  create  in 
those  who  reach  the  age  of  maturity  an  imma- 
terial capital  of  force  and  activity,  but  which  may 
never  have  this  result.  The  age  of  productive 
labor  is  reached  at  different  periods  by  different 
persons.  Ordinarily  it  commences  too  early  in 
the  poor  families  of  artisans  and  agricultural 
laborers,  who  hasten  to  employ  their  children  in 
a  lucrative  occupation,  while  the  more  provident 
or  well-to-do  families  are  not  so  hasty  to  consume 
the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  The 
quality  of  capitalist  belongs  to  children  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  number  of  those  who  are 
bom  with  a  fortune  of  their  own  and  who  can  be 
supported  and  reared  by  means  of  their  own  prop- 
erty, is  extremely  small,  even  in  the  wealthy  class. 
If  we  consider  children  in  individual  isolation 
only,  they  must  be  called  parasites,  for  they  live 
solely  on  the  resources  of  others  given  to  them; 
but  tiiey  figure  in  society  as  members  of  the  col- 
lective being  called  the  family,  of  which  they 
form  an  integral  part  by  right;  and  the  family 
itself  would  become  a  parasite,  if  by  impotence 
or  bod  will,  it  should  allow  the  cost  of  their  sub- 
aistenoe  to  fall  on  others.  The  child  lives  at  the 
expense  of  the  family  without  giving  any  actual 
return,  unless  in  affection,  in  happiness,  in  moral- 
ity, in  hopes,  precious  values  indeed,  but  which 
can  not  be  measured.  Later,  the  child  should 
make  a  return  for  the  assistance  and  services  ren- 
dered it  in  advance.  Its  right  to  existence  rests 
on  a  two-fold  foundation:  on  the  duties  which  the 
instincts  of  our  nature  engrave  on  our  hearts  and 
diclale  to  the  positive  law;  and  on  the  continued 


mutuality  of  obligations,  which,  contracted  to 
some,  are  paid  to  others,  converting  our  debts  to 
our  fathers  and  mothers  into  credits  to  our  chil- 
dren. The  civil  law  obliges  parents,  fathers  and 
children,  the  ascending  and  descending  lines,  to 
support  each  other  reciprocally.  The  natural  law 
extends  beyond  this  circle  of  family  duties.  — The 
family  is  not  the  only  collective  being  on  which 
the  responsibility  rests  of  supporting  its  members. 
The  same  duty  is  imposed,  in  different  measures 
and  proportions,  on  numberless  associations  into 
which  men  are  collected.  There  is  a  class  of  as- 
sociations, such  as  the  societies  of  mutual  aid, 
whose  capital,  formed  by  means  of  individual 
contributions,  is  intended  for  those  of  its  members 
who  are  in  dtetress  or  who  reach  a  certain  age,  or 
a  certain  time  of  service.  The  assistance  de- 
manded in  this  case  is  not  a  donation,  it  is  a 
credit,  a  regular  and  foreseen  employment  of  a 
common  saving  collected  for  this  purpose.  The 
party  who  receives  aid  here  is  in  no  way  a  para- 
site, not  even  with  regard  to  those  particular 
bodies,  so  long  as  he  receives  his  share  only  after 
having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  contract. 
He  becomes  a  pjarasite  with  reference  to  the  asso- 
ciation, if,  without  having  furnished  his  due,  he 
receives  from  its  bounty,  instead  of  from  his  own 
contribution,  the  assistance  which  is  given  him. 
But  the  individual  thus  assisted  is  not  a  parasite 
on  the  rest  of  society,  since  he  lives  on  resources 
which  the  rest  of  society  did  not  contribute  to 
provide  for  him.  A  county  imdertakes  the  sup- 
port of  its  poor.  These  are  parasites  with  r^- 
erence  to  it,  but'  not  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
which  is  not  called  on  to  do  anything  for  them. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  individiuils  assisted 
by  private  charity;  which,  by  taking  them  in 
charge,  relieves  society  in  general  to  that  extent. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that)  as  the  re- 
sources of  private  charity  are  limited,  the  parasites 
who  exhaust  it  prevent  it  from  being  extended  to 
others  who  need  it  as  much  or  more  than  they; 
and  in  this  manner  they  contribute  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  needy.  It  is  a  fundamental  truth, 
too  little  recognized,  that,  different  from  other 
duties,  which  have  corresponding  rights,  there  is 
no  right  wiiich  corresponds  to  the  duty  of  charity. 
The  rich  man  must  relieve  the  poor  without  the 
poor  having  any  right  as  against  the  rich.  Re- 
ligion has  admirable  doctrines  on  this  subject 
which  public  law  might  profit  by:  while  it  teaches 
charity  to  some,  it  commands  gratitude  and  resig- 
nation to  others.  Private  charity  is  a  debt  of 
conscience  and  love,  and  not  a  debt  by  right;  it 
does  not  obey  precise  rules,  and  is  not  governed 
by  the  calculations  of  human  prudence;  it  feels 
that  its  most  urgent  cares,  its  most  bountiful  as- 
sistance, its  most  affectionate  consolations,  should 
be  given  to  unmerited  suffering,  but  it  desires, 
to  assist  even  those  who  have  deserved  their  mis- 
fortune by  their  faults.  Thus,  to  extend  its  be- 
nevolent duties,  it  is  enough  for  charity  to  say 
that  each  man  ought  to  feel  his  weakness  to  be 
such,  that  he  should  not  arm  himself  arrogantly 
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against  indulgence.    Charity  has  its  eyes  fixed, 
not  on  what  it  gives,  but  on  what  it  has  itself  re- 
ceiyed.    All  men  would  be  charitable  if  they 
would  remember  the  large  number  of  services 
which  each  one  receives  from  his  neighbors,*  no 
matter  how  brilliant  his  actual  situation  may  be. 
There  is  not  an  individual  who  does  not  draw 
abundantly  from  this  large  capital  of  the  uni- 
versal domain  transmitted  and  increased  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  who  does  not  take 
much  more  from  it  than  he  can  ever  return  to  it. 
We  owe  too  much  to  others  to  be  authorized 
to   bargain  our  assistance  to  those  whom  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  aid.  —  Public  charity  is  gov- 
erned by  narrower  and  more  worldly  rules  than 
private   charity.     Consequently,  men  correctly 
cease  to  call  it  charity,  and  give  it  the  more  mod- 
em name  of  public  assistance.    Charity,  which  is 
love,  strips  itself  to  give  to  others.    When  the 
state  gives  and  assists,  it  strips  itself  of  nothing; 
its  action  is  limited  to  distributing  in  a  certain 
fashion  the  contributions  which  it  levies  on  its 
citizens.     Not  every  gift  is  charity;  the  assist- 
ance distributed  by  the  state  is  only  a  branch  of 
the  public  adminisb^tion.     The  only  parasites  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  should  be  the  poor  who 
can  not  be  properly  cared  for  by  their  families, 
associations  or   private  charity.    To  live  in  a 
purely  gratuitous  manner  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  when  not  compelled  to  accept  the  gifts  by 
which  it  supports  the  needy  and  unf  ortxmate,  is  to 
belong  to  the  worst  class  of  parasites,  to  that  class 
of  people  who  are  able  not  to  be  parasites,  a  per- 
verse class,  a  public  pest,  whose  close  relationship 
with  robbers  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  and 
to  which  we  need  not  return.    It  only  remains 
for  us  to  speak  of  parasites  who  are  really  poor 
people.    State  donations,  like  private  gifts,  are 
essentially  one-sided,  in  this  sense,  that  the  moral 
duty  imposed  on  the  donor  does  not  suppose  any 
right  in  the  recipient.    Where  credit  begins,  dona- 
tion ceases.    It  is  the  desire  of  humanity  that  hu- 
man beings  should  not  be  left  to  perish  of  distress; 
it  is  the  dictate  of  prudence  that  a  mass  of  men  ex- 
cited to  disorder  and  crime  by  the  spur  of  want 
should  not  be  left  to  increase  in  the  bosom  of  soci- 
ety; but  the  duty  of  the  state  to  be  humane  and 
prudent  creates  no  right  to  demand  its  assistance. 
The  destructive  sophism  which  converts  want 
into  credit  has  been  revived  in  our  time  under  the 
names  of  the  right  to  existence,  the  right  to  labor, 
the  right  to  assistance.    It  has  been  frequently 
refuted   in   this   cyclopaedia.      (See   Ateliers; 
Charity;  Commxtkibm;  Labor,  Rioht  to.)    The 
falsest  sophisms  are  generally  the  exaggerations 
of  a  correct  idea,  or  the  improper  generaliza- 
tion of  a  particular  truth.    The  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  anti-social  sophisms  which  parade  the 
name  of  socialism,  place  their  point  of  support  on 
the  undeniable  theory  of  reparation  of  wrongs, 
but  they  draw  strange  conclusions  from  this.    By 
attacking  not  only  society,  but  also  the  law  of 
sociality,  the  sacred  foundation  of  society,  they 
affect  to  see  in  the  conditions  of  every-day  life. 


such  as  it  has  been  organized  by  the  universal 
consent  of  nations,  the  abasement  and  ruin  of  in- 
dividuals, instead  of  finding  in  it  a  fruitful  and 
efficient  cause  of  their  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment.   A  proposition  which  remains  true  in  spite 
of  the  crookedness  imparted  to  it  by  these  soph- 
isms, is  this,  that  when  suffering  is  bom  of  the 
sins  of  society  or  governments  and  the  vice  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  laws,  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  humanity,  decency  and  wisdom,  but  of  a  strict 
obligation  of  the  state  to  alleviate  it.    It  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  donation,  but  of  credit.    Society, 
being  held  to  repair  its  own  wrongs,  is  not  obliged 
to  correct  those  which  individuals  inflict  on  them- 
selves, any  more  than  those  which  they  suffer 
from  others  or  from  undeserved  misfortune.    It 
would  be  to  destroy  the  dignity,  the  liberty,  the 
responsibility  of  individuals,  to  transfer  to  the 
social  body  the  task  belonging  to  each  one  of 
guarding,  preserving    and    developing    himself. 
What  society  owes  its  members,  is,  to  protect  and 
guarantee  the  free  exercise  of  their  rights  with  all 
its  strength;  its  office  is  not  to  think,  to  will  or  to 
act  for  them.    The  more  liberty  a  state  insures  to 
its  citizens,  the  less  attention  it  owes  their  inter- 
ests, since  it  leaves  these  interests  more  completely 
to  the  management  and  responsibility  of  the  citi- 
zens themselves;  if  it  interferes  in  private  life  and 
exerts  an  influence  in  managing  the  property  of 
individuals,  its  responsibility  to  individuals  in- 
creases with  eveiy  extension  which  it  gives  to  its 
guardianship.    For  societies,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, to  do  good,  is  a  secondary  duty;  not  to  do 
wrong  is  the  first.    The  wants  of  a  wise  adminis- 
tration counsel  the  state  to  assist  the  parasitic  mass, 
but  the  obligations  not  to  create  parasites  itself, 
an  obligation  a  hundred  times  more  serious  and 
binding,  is  antecedent  to  this.    It  should  not  act 
like  a  surgeon  who  would  first  wound  the  passers 
by,  and  then  offer  them  his  services.    Society  cre- 
ates paupers,  and  consequently  parasites,  when  it 
turns  from  the   straight  road  of   Justice,  and, 
changing  the  noble  office  of  guaranteeing  and  pro- 
tecting property  into  a  tyranny,  takes  possession  of 
property  and  labor,  or  injures  them  by  its  exac- 
tions :  it  creates  paupers  when  it  arrests  or  ham- 
pers the  free  exercise  of  moral,  intellectual  or 
physical  activity,  the  natural  expansion  of  labor, 
the  legitimate  acquisition  or  transmission  of  prop- 
erty; it  also  creates  paupers  when  it  offers  a  pre- 
mium on  vice,  idleness  and  lack  of  courage,  by 
too  great  a  readiness  to  grant  relief.    S(K;iety, 
through  the  enormous  power  which  it  wields, 
feeds  and  increases  the  evil  when  it  distributes 
impmdently  what  it  believes  to  be  its  benefits. 
The  moderation  in  public  assistance  commanded 
by  prudence,  rests  also  on  another  basis.   The  state, 
which  can  levy  only  on  the  services  and  the  prop- 
erty of  workmen  and  capitalists,  should  never  for- 
get that  whatever  it  gives  is  necessarily  taken 
from  the  goods  of  its  citizens;  generosity  at  the 
expense  of  others  easily  degenerates  into  spolia- 
tion. —  The  assistance  given  to  parasites  is  an  ex 
pedient  rather  than  a  remedy.    Social  progress 
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oomists,  not  in  maintaining  and  supporting  a 
gittter  number  of  parasites,  but  in  decreasing  and 
eiiminating  the  parasites  in  existence.  The  per- 
version of  manners,  the  extinction  or  abasement 
of  the  moral  sense,  makes  most  parasites.  A  bad 
book,  a  vicious  sophism,  an  evil  example,  creates 
more  misery  than  hail,  fire  or  famine.  If  it  is 
neoessaiy,  because  they  are  men,  to  assist  human 
beings  who  consume  without  producing  and  re- 
ceire  without  giving,  it  is  imperative  to  attempt 
their  reformation  and  endeavor  to  make  them 
acquire  property  through  morality  and  labor. 
Next  to  the  task  of  improving  its  institutions  and 
in  laws  in  order  to  free  itself  from  participation 
in  evil,  society  has  no  more  important  mission 
than  to  obtain  good  results  from  good  laws  by 
improving  the  morals  of  men.  The  amount  of 
misery  is  enormous,  and  alarms  the  most  civilized 
societies.  The  true  problem  would  be  to  dry  up 
or  lessen  the  thousand  impure  channels  through 
which  it  is  formed  and  increased.  Society  should 
by  law  leave  religion  free  to  propagate  its  princi- 
ples; it  should  open  schools,  make  education  and 
enlightenment  general,  honor  letters,  sciences  and 
arts,  elevate  the  moral  sense,  exalt  disinterested- 
ness, remunerate  services  rendered,  give  life  to 
indolence,  smooth  obstacles,  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions of  the  market.  Its  firm  and  vigorous  hu- 
manity should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  de- 
grading form  of  alms;  it  should  without  asperity, 
uniting  prudence  to  kindness,  never  forget  that 
severity  is  generally  more  merciful  than  weakness. 
The  danger  is  great,  when  the  instinct  of  natural 
dignity  which  finds  unearned  bread  bitter,  grows 
weak  and  loses  its  honorable  sensitiveness.  The 
loss  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  individuals 
toward  themselves,  in  families  and  other  collective 
bodies  toward  their  members,  throws  into  the  ranks 
of  parasites  persons  of  equivocal  morality  who  find 
it  more  convenient  to  receive  aid  than  to  work. 
In  the  train  of  idleness  follows  covetousness;  then 
corruption,  which,  increasing  more  and  more,  im- 
pels all  to  live  at  the  expense  of  aU.  —  The  only 
eflkacious  and  honorable  means  of  combating  the 
parasitic  spirit,  the  last  extremity  of  human  abase- 
ment, and  assisting  pauperism,  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  freedom  of  labor  and  property.  All 
other  methods  serve  simply  to  conjure  the  neces- 
sities and  dangers  of  toAlayi  without  promising, 
but  often  preparing,  a  worse  to-morrow.  When 
workmen  can  display  their  activity  in  peace, 
when  capitalists  can  with  confidence  accumulate 
and  lay  up  their  property,  the  products  of  which 
will  enrich  all,  the  class  of  parasites  decreases  and 
is  quieted  through  the  development  of  the  other 
two  classes.  Just  as  workmen  and  capitalists 
prosper  and  suffer  together,  and  as  it  would  be  to 
impel  them  to  suicide  and  to  mutual  oppres- 
sion, to  arouse  rivalry  and  envy  between  them, 
parasites  should  respect  capitalists  and  laborers, 
not  only  on  account  of  moral  obligation  and  the 
command  of  positive  law,  but  also  from  calcula- 
tion of  what  is  useful  for  themselves.  Parasites 
in  fact  or  in  intention,  the  unfortunates  who  are, 


and  the  cowards  who  wish  to  be,  parasites,  would 
be,  like  the  rest  of  society,  ruined  by  the  despoil- 
ing of  those  who  labor  and  those  who  own  prop- 
erty. Swarms  of  rivals,  left  behind,  would  be 
excited  by  the  contagion  of  victory,  and  would 
rise  up  as  enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  success 
of  the  violence  of  a  day.  Ill  gotten  gains  are  not 
easily  kept.  A  few  days  of  dissipation  would 
quickly  throw  back  into  misery  those  who  had 
escaped  from  it  by  detestable  means.  Their  mo- 
mentary triumph,  by  removing  further  from  them 
the  capacity  of  suffering  with  dignity,  would  only 
redouble  tbeir  incapacity  for  labor  and  their  help- 
lessness to  acquire  property  honestly.  The  man 
accustomed  to  live  only  on  others,  destroys  his 
most  lasting  resources,  if  he  ruins  those  who  alone 
are  able  to  acquire  and  preserve.  (See  Pattpbk- 
ISM.)  Ch.  Rbnouabd. 

PABDON.  Pardon  is  the  remission,  granted 
by  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the  state  to  a  sen- 
tenced person,  of  the  penalty  imposed  on  him  by 
the  courts.  Such  penalty  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  a  less  severe  one.  This  is  what  is  called  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence. — Pardon,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  amnesty,  abolishes  neither  the  offense 
nor  the  sentence. — The  utility  of  the  right  of 
pardon  has  been  questioned  by  some  publicists,  as 
for  instance,  Beocaria,  Bentham  and  even  Rous- 
seau, who  have  contested  the  necessity  of  its  inter- 
vention. Beccaria  desired  to  introduce  clemency 
into  the  law,  but  not  into  the  execution  of  its 
judgments.  He  thought  that  the  moderation  of 
penalties  and  the  "p^ection  of  the  law"  would 
render  pardons  superfluous.  "The  right  to  remit 
the  penalty  imposed  on  the  culprit,"  he  said,  "is 
a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  laws. "  This  inflexi- 
ble rule,  which  attributes  the  same  weight  and 
measure  to  all  acts  of  the  same  nature,  although 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  affairs  they  differ 
considerably  one  from  the  other,  and  never  have 
the  same  moral  value,  has  been  condemned  by 
experience,  which  has  rejected  the  system  of  the 
fixity  of  penalties.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  although  less 
absolute  than  Beccaria,  reached  almost  the  same 
conclusions.  "  The  right  of  pardon,"  says  Rous- 
seau, "or  of  exempting  a  culprit  from  the  pen- 
alty declared  by  the  law  and  pronounced  by  the 
judge,  belongs  only  to  one  who  is  above  the  judge 
and  the  law,  that  is,  to  the  sovereign;  moreover, 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  exercise  the  pardon- 
ing power  is  not  quite  clear,  and  the  cases  in 
which  that  power  should  be  exercised  are  very 
rare.  In  a  well-governed  state  there  are  but  few 
punishments,  not  because  pardon  is  very  frequent, 
but  because  there  are  few  criminals;  the  multitude 
of  crimes  insures  their  impunity  when  the  state 
is  in  a  condition  of  decay.  *  *  Frequent  cases 
of  pardon  indicate  that  crimes  will  soon  have 
no  need  of  it." — More  recently  than  Rousseau's 
time  clemency  in  the  execution  of  penalties  found 
new  adversaries.  Mr.  Livingston,  an  American, 
opposed  it  in  principle,  and  proposed  at  least  to 
restrict  its  application  to  certain  cases.     "The 
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pardoning  power/'  said  he,  "should  not  be  exer- 
cised except  in  cases  in  which  the  innocence  of 
the  prisoner  is  discovered  after  he  has  been  con- 
denmed,  or  in  case  of  his  sincere  and  complete 
reformation.  *'  These  few  words  give  utterance  to 
several  errors:  first,  if  a  person  condenmed  is 
found  to  be  innocent  after  his  condenmation,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  pardon;  the  Judicial  error 
should  be  corrected,  and  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation annulled.  Then,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  reformation  of  the  person  condemned 
and  his  moral  amendment  should  of  themselves 
constitute  a  motive  for  the  intervention  of  the 
pardoning  power.  Mr.  Livingston,  whom  we  have 
Just  cited,  would,  without  doubt,  have  expressed 
himself  differently  had  he  borne  political  crimes 
and  offenses  in  mind.  We  do  not  deny  that 
repentance  and  the  return  to  moral  sentiments 
may,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  crimes,  be  made  a 
condition  of  pardon.  The  thief  and  the  murderer 
should  not  be  allowed  to  re-enter  society  without 
giving  it  a  pledge  for  their  moral  behavior.  But 
political  crimes  and  offenses  have  a  special  char- 
acter: they  do  not  manifest  in  their  author  the 
same  degree  of  perversity  as  common  crimes,  and 
conscience  does  not  express  the  same  reprol»tion 
for  them.  This  class  of  offenses,  in  most  cases, 
constitutes  Just  as  serious  a  violation  of  a  moral 
law  as  ordinary  offenses,  but  not  of  the  same  law. 
Common  crimes  are  crimes  everywhere;  political 
acts  are  crimes  only  in  a  variable  and,  in  a  sense, 
conditional  manner.  It  might  be  said  that  cir- 
ctmistances  make  and  unmake  them.  "  The  im- 
morality of  political  offenses,"  says  Ouizot,  "  is 
neither  as  clear  nor  as  immutable  as  that  of  ordi- 
nary crimes;  it  is  always  crossed  or  obscured  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs;  it  varies  with 
the  time,  with  events  and  with  the  rights  and 
merits  of  power.  —  Public  conscience  is  subject 
to  reaction  in  favor  of  persons  condenmed  for 
political  offenses;  it  can  not  be  so  subject  in  favor 
of  persons  condemned  for  ordinary  crimes.  Pub- 
lic conscience  amnesties  the  former,  it  pardons  the 
latter,  but  it  never  amnesties  them;  it  forgives 
but  does  not  forget  them.  —  How,  then,  can  we 
subordinate  the  right  of  pardon  in  matters  polit- 
ical to  conditions  of  reformation  and  private 
morality,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston? What  makes  repression  necessary  in  cases 
of  this  kind  is  not  the  immorality  and  perversity 
of  the  person  committing  the  offense,  but  political 
causes  which  must  be  subjected  in  their  action 
to  the  general  principles  of  Justice  and  of  right; 
the  opportuneness,  sometimes  even  the  necessity, 
of  pardon,  depends  on  the  same  causes.  Circum- 
stances which  change,  occasions  which  pass  away, 
passions  which  become  abated,  parties  which  are 
dissolved:  all  of  these  contribute  toward  dimin- 
ishing the  importance  of  a  person  condemned  for 
apolitical  offense."  (Thiorie  du  Cods  pinal,  by 
MM.  Chauveau  et  Faustin  H^lie.)  — In  politics, 
the  pardon  granted  the  culprit  (who  sometimes  is 
but  a  vanquished  adversary)  produces  the  happiest 
effect  in  favor  of  the  power  granting  it;  it  im- 


presses the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  specta- 
cle of  power  and  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time 
disarms  the  parties.  "Monarchs,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "have  sb  much  to  gain  by  clemency, 
they  derive  so  much  glory  from  it,  that  in  almost 
every  instance  it  is  for  them  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune to  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  clemency. 
—  How  many  examples  are  there,  on  the  contrary,, 
of  powers  pursued  to  death  by  the  cry  of  blood 
uselessly  spilt,  and  which  have  perished  for  not 
having  pardoned  in  time  I  —  But  when  should  we 
punish  and  when  pardon  ?"  Montesquieu  proposed 
that  question  to  himself,  which  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  solve.  Clemency,  says  he,  should  not 
degenerate  into  weakness,  nor  should  it  bring  the 
prince  who  exercises  it  into  contempt.  Clemency, 
it  is  true,  may  have  its  dangers,  but  neither  is 
implacable  severity  without  its  dangers;  the  latter 
produces  terror,  which  offers  but  an  unsteady  basis 
to  power:  Non  diutumi  tinwr  magUter  officii^  and 
provokes  retaliation.  If  we  can  not  help  going^ 
to  extremes  it  is  better  to  sin  by  an  excess  of 
clemency.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  is  not  the 
better  policy,  even  as  far  as  duration  is  concerned; 
and  posterity,  which  admires  the  victor,  gives  its 
love  to  the  indulgent.*  Emilb  CH£>iBn. 

PARIS  HONETIBT  CONFERENCE.  Under 

this  title  will  be  given  a  sketch  of  the  three  in- 
ternational monetary  conferences  held  in  the  city 
of  Paris  in  the  years  1867,  1878  and  1881.  Bi- 
metallism in  the  abstract  having  been  considered 
in  the  article  on  Money,  that  subject  will  be 
treated  here  only  in  the  narrative  form  as  it  waa 
presented  in  the  discussions  of  the  conferences.  — 
Conference  of  1 867,  This  conference  was  brought 
together  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  govern 
ment,  which  was  moved  thereto  by  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Dec.  23,  1865,  between 
France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  consti- 
tuting what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Latin 
monetary  imion.  The  letter  of  invitation  trans- 
mitted by  the  French  government  inclosed  a  copy 
of  this  treaty,  and  suggested  the  holding  of  an 
international  conference  ''to  consider  the  question 
of  uniformity  of  coinage  and  to  seek  for  the  basis  of 


*  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  above  to  give  tfa» 
actoal  law,  constitutional  and  other,  relative  to  the  pardon- 
ing power;  this  Cyclopaedia  being  one  of  politics  and  politi- 
cal economy,  mainly,  and  not  of  law.— In  the  United  States 
the  power  to  pardon  offenders  is  vested  by  the  several  state 
oonstitations'in  the  governor.  It  is  not,  however,  a  power 
which  necessarily  inheres  in  the  executive.  (State  vs.  Dnn- 
ning,  0  Ind.,  22.)  And  several  of  the  state  constitations- 
have  provided  that  it  shall  be  exercised  under  sach  regular 
tions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  There  are  provisions 
more  or  less  broad  to  this  purport  in  those  of  E^ansas,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Arkansas,  Texas,  MLssiseippi.  Oregon,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa  and  Viiginia.  In  State  tw.  Dunning,  9  Ind.,  90» 
an  act  of  the  legislature  requiring  the  applicant  for  the 
remission  of  a  fine  or  forfeiture  to  forward  to  the  governor, 
with  his  application,  the  opinion  of  certain  county  ofllcen 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  remission,  was  sustained  as  an 
act  within  the  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  npon  the 
Ic^lature  to  prescribe  regulations  in  these  cases.  And  see 
Branham  V8.  Lange,  16  Ind.,  600.  The  power  to  reprieve  is 
not  included  in  the  power  to  pardon.    (Cooley.) 
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ulterior  negotiations. "  The  conference  assembled 
Juoe  17,  under  the  presidency  of  Marquis  de 
Honstier,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  following 
named  countries  being  represented:  Austria,  Ba- 
den, Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  WUrtem- 
beig.  The  United  States  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  of  New  York,  and  Great 
Britain  by  Mr.  Thomas  Graham  and  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson.  The  most  eminent  of  the  French  repre- 
sentatives, as  an  economist  and  flnancier,  was 
Mr.  £.  de  Farieu.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  formolaie  the  work  of  the  conference.  —  At 
the  second  session  (June  19)  the  committee  report- 
ed a  *'  quetUonnaire"  or  series  of  interrogatories 
to  be  debated  by  the  conference.  These  were 
twelve  in  number,  all  having  relation  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  universal  monetary  unit, 
either  by  adopting  some  existing  unit  or  by  mak- 
ing a  new  one  approximating  to  existing  units, 
and  to  the  means  of  securing  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  same.  The  conference  voted 
unanimoualy  against  the  adoption  of  an  entirely 
new  system,  and  in  favor  of  "  the  mutual  co-ordi- 
naUon  of  existing  systems.*'  —  At  the  third  session 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  the 
standard  of  the  proposed  unit  should  be  silver 
exclusively.  It  was  decided  in  the  negative 
unanimously.  When  this  vote  was  taken,  Mr. 
Feer-Herzog  (Switzerland)  noted  it  as  a  fact  of 
much  significance,  that  the  representatives  of 
Prussia  and  Sweden,  countries  having  the  silver 
standard,  should  have  voted  in  effect  in  favor  of 
the  gold  standard.  The  conference  then  voted 
unanimously  (with  the  exception  of  The  Nether- 
lands) in  favor  of  the  single  gold  standard,  '  *  leav- 
ing each  slate  the  liberty  to  keep  its  silver  stand- 
ard temporarily.*' — At  the  fourth  session,  on  the 
motion  of  Baron  de  Hock  (Austria),  the  conference 
voted  that  the  advantage  of  intemationality, 
which  the  proposed  gold  unit  would  have,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  coins  in  circulation 
in  states  having  the  silver  standard  or  the  double 
standard,  unless  suitable  measures  should  be 
adopted  regarding  the  ratio  between  the  two 
metals.  —  At  the  fifth  session  (which  was  presided 
over  by  Prince  Napoleon)  the  question,  what  unit 
should  be  adopted,  came  up  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  read  a 
paper  saying  that  his  government  had  been  glad 
to  participate  in  the  conference,  regarding  it  as  a 
means  of  enlightening  public  opinion  on  an  im- 
portant question,  but  could  not  hold  out  the 
expectation  that  it  would  abandon  its  own  mone- 
tary unit  or  assimilate  it  to  that  of  any  continental 
system.  The  conference  voted  that  an  interna- 
tional coinage  should  consist  of  "  types  with  a 
oommon  denominator  for  weight,  in  gold  coins  of 
identical  fineness,"  and  that  the  fineness  should 
be  nine-tenths.  —At  the  sixth  session  the  confer- 
ence voted  by  thirteen  to  two  in  favor  of  the 
five-franc  gold  piece  (equal  to  9^  cents)  as  the 


common  denominator.  England  and  Sweden 
voted  against  this  proposition;  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Baden,  WQrtcmberg  and  Belgium  did  not  vote. 
It  was  voted  also  that  gold  coins  with  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  five  francs  should  have  legal 
circulation  in  the  countries  agreeing  to  the  action 
of  the  conference,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the  dimensions  of  twenty- 
five  francs  for  international  circulation.  —  At  the 
seventh  session  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  decisions 
of  the  conference  to  the  several  states  for  diplo- 
matic action;  that  the  answers  of  the  several 
states  should  be  transmitted  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, which  should  have  power  to  reassemble 
the  conference;  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
answers  should  be  received  before  Feb.  15, 1868. 
The  conference  adjourned  July  6,  and  was  not 
reassembled.  —  Otmference  of  1878.  By  the  coin- 
age revision  act  of  Feb.  12,  1878,  the  gold  dollar 
of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains  nine-tenths 
fine  was  declared  to  be  the  unit  of  value  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  silver  dollar  was  omitted 
from  the  list  of  coins  authorized  to  be  stnick  at 
the  mint.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878,  the  silver 
dollar  was  restored  to  the  list  of  coins  and  made 
full  legal  tender,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  directed  to  purchase  sUver  bullion  and  coin 
into  such  dollars  not  less  than  two  million  dollars' 
worth,  and  not  more  than  four  million  dollars' 
worth  per  month.  By  the  same  act  the  president 
was  directed  to  invite  the  governments  of  Europe 
"to  join  in  a  conference  to  adopt  a  common  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishingintemationally  the  use  of  bi-metallic  money 
and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between 
those  metals."  That  portion  of  the  act  of  1878 
which  made  the  gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value  was 
not  altered  by  the  act  of  1878.  —  The  conference 
assembled  in  Paris,  Aug.  16.  Delegates  were 
appointed  by  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France^ 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  The  Netherlands^ 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Mees  (The  Netherlands), 
Mr.  Brock  (Norway),  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  (Switzer- 
land), and  Mr.  Delyanni  (Greece)  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  of  1867.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  were  Reuben  E.  Fenton 
of  New  York,  W.  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and 
Francis  A.  Walker  of  Connecticut,  with  8.  Dana 
HortoQ  as  secretary,  Mr.  Horton  being  admitted 
to  the  conference  as  a  member.  Great  Britain 
was  represented  by  theRt.  Hon.  Geo.  J.  Goschen, 
Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Sir  Thos.  L.  Seccombe, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Gordon.  The  most  distinguished 
representative  of  France  was  L^on  Say,  min- 
ister of  finance.  Germany  declined  to  send  dele- 
gates. No  action  was  taken  at  the  first  session 
beyond  the  election  of  L6on  Say  as  president.  — 
At  the  second  session  Mr.  Groesbeck,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  offered  two  propositions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  conference:  1,  That  it  is 
not  to  be  desired  that  silver  be  excluded  from  free 
coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  2d, 
That  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited 
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legal  tender  may  be  safely  adopted  by  equalizing 
tbem  at  a  ratio  fixed  by  intematioDal  agreement. 
Mr.  Groesbeck  said  that  that  portion  of  the  law 
of  1878,  by  which  the  silver  dollar  was  made  to 
disappear  from  the  coinage,  had  been  passed 
through  inadvertence  rather  than  intentionally, 
and  that  the  United  States,  although  desiring  to 
restore  silver  to  absolute  equality  with  gold,  had 
been  compelled  to  limit  the  coinage  of  silver  on 
account  of  the  market  value  of  the  metals,  and 
also  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union 
restricting  the  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  Ch>8chen 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  inquired  what  was  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  **  inadvertence  "  of  the  act  of  1878, 
and  whether  that  act  had  been  passed  without 
debate.  Mr.  Groesbeck  replied  Uiat  "  no  news- 
paper or  chamber  of  commerce  "  had  considered 
or  recommended  the  bill,  and  that  several  mem- 
bers of  congress  had  confessed  to  him  that  they 
did  not  know  at  the  time  what  they  were  doing. 
Mr.  Feer-Herzog  said  that  silver  had  disappeared 
from  circulation  in  the  United  States  long  before 
the  act  of  1878  was  passed,  that  there  had  been 
only  eight  millions  of  silver  dollars  coined  from 
the  beginning  of  the  government  down  to  that 
time,  and  that  he  had  documents  which  he  would 
lay  on  the  table  showing  that  the  section  of  the 
law  of  1878,  by  which  the  silver  dollar  was  made 
to  disappear  from  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  was  not  passed  by  inadvertence,  but  volun- 
tarily and  with  reflection,  and  determination  to 
establish  the  single  gold  standard,  which  was  in 
fact,  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  practice, 
the  standard  of  the  country.  Mr.  Walker  said 
that  he  himself,  although  at  that  time  occupying 
a  chair  of  political  economy  and  lecturing  on 
money,  was  not  aware  of  what  was  being  done, 
and  he  presumed  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  equally  ignorant.  The  president 
(M.  Say)  said  that  Mr.  Groesbeck's  observation 
that  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union  restricting  the 
coinage  of  silver  had  been  one  of  the  motives 
impelling  the  United  States  to  restrict  it  also,  did 
not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  this  restriction  was  a  compromise  effected 
in  congress  by  means  of  which  a  majority 
could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Horton  replied  that  the 
Bland  bill  had  been  introduced  in  1876,  and  that 
between  that  time  and  the  passage  of  the  silver 
remonetization  act  the  subject  had  been  discussed 
in  all  its  phases,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Latin 
Union  had  not  been  overlooked  in  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium)  said  that  the  real  question 
before  the  conference  was  whether  the  double 
standard  should  be  made  universal.  His  country 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  reject  such  a  propo- 
sition, whose  immediate  result  would  be  to  give 
enormous  profits  to  speculators  in  the  metals  by 
withdrawing  the  one  and  substituting  the  other 
with  every  change  of  market  value.  Count  Rus- 
coni  (Italy)  thought  the  conference  might  pro- 
nounce upon  the  question  of  principle  :  "Is  it 
possible  to  establish  a  fixed  relation  between  gold 
and  silver?  "  and  then,  if  it  be  decided  affirma- 


tively, consider  the  means  to  establish  such  ratio. 
Mr.  Broch  (Norway)  said  that  the  double  standard 
was  a  delusion  and  a  misnomer;  there  was  no 
such  thing  anjrwhere.  Countries  having  the 
double  standard  in  law  had  the  gold  standard 
in  fact  to-day  and  the  silver  standard  to-morrow, 
but  the  double  standard  never.  Silver,  by  reason 
of  its  weight  and  bulk,  was  not  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  civilized  countries  and  an  active  circu- 
lation. Qold  alone  responded  to  those  needs. 
Silver  was  suited  only  to  countries  which  were 
backward  or  stationary.  Even  if  all  European 
countries  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  double 
standard,  the  influence  of  India  and  China  would 
produce  incessant  perturbations  and  fluctuations 
by  alternate  importations  and  exportations  of  sil- 
ver. Mr.  de  Thoemer  (Russia)  believed  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  things  to  endeavor  to 
establish  a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  sil- 
ver and  that  of  gold.  After  some  further  discussion 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Count  Rusconi, 
that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  Gennan 
government,  in  the  name  of  all  the  delegates,  to 
send  representatives  to  the  conference.  —  At  the 
third  session  Mr.  Goschen  said  that  England  could 
not  adopt  the  double  standard,  but  that  she  had, 
nevertheless,  so  large  an  interest  in  the  question 
under  discussion,  through  her  Indian  possessions, 
that  she  could  not  fail  to  give  her  aid  and  co- 
operation in  any  intelligent  movement  to  arrest 
the  fall  of  silver.  If  all  states  should  resolve  on 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and  if  Italy, 
Austria  and  Russia  should  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, would  there  be  sufficient  gold  for  the  pur- 
pose without  a  tremendous  crisis?  It  was  better 
for  the  world  at  large  that  the  two  metals  should 
continue  in  circulation  than  that  one  should  be 
universally  substituted  for  the  other.  The  con- 
ference could  not  adopt  the  American  proposi- 
tion, but  efforts  might  be  made  in  other  directions 
to  check  the  downward  course  of  silver  by  making 
some  definite  disposition  of  the  German  surplus, 
estimated  at  $75,000,000.  If,  for  instance,  this 
could  be  taken  into  the  United  States  treasuiy  in 
place  of  an  equal  amount  of  gold,  it  would  no 
longer  weigh  on  the  market.  Mr.  von  Hengen- 
muller  (Austria-Hungary)  said  that  Austria  was 
attached  to  the  principle  of  the  double  standard, 
and  in  theory  must  subscribe  to  the  American 
proposition,  but  unfortunately  the  advantage  of 
it  depended  upon  its  general  adoption,  which  was 
not  to  be  looked  for.  His  government  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
expectancy.  If  the  conference  were  asked  to 
formulate  its  opinions  on  the  American  proposi- 
tion he  should,  however,  vote  in  favor  of  it.  Mr. 
Mees  said  that  so  long  as  England  and  Germany 
adhered  to  the  single  gold  standard  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Holland  to  adopt  another  system. 
There  was  not,  at  the  present  time,  a  single  state 
in  Europe  where  the  coinage  of  silver  was  free, 
not  even  among  those  which  have  theoretically 
the  silver  standard  or  the  double  standard.  The 
United  States  might,  nevertheless.  And  powerful 
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allies  in  Asia  and  South  America,  as  well  as 
among  tliose  coantries  of  Europe  which  are  still 
under  the  r^n^me  of  i>aper  money.  The  general 
demonetisation  of  silver  undertaken  everywhere 
at  once,  would  have  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
The  presideDt  (M.  Say)  explained  the  monetary 
position  of  France.  In  closing  her  mint  against 
silver,  the  government  had  no  intention  of  mov- 
ing toward  the  single  gold  standard.  France  bad 
about  twenty-five  hundred  million  francs  in  silver, 
of  which  nine  hundred  millions  were  in  the 
vaulu  of  the  hank.  To  demonetize  such  a  mass 
and  throw  it  on  the  market  was  inadmissible. 
But  to  hold  the  mint  open  to  take  a  further 
indefinite  quantity  at  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  one- 
half  to  one,  especially  wben  it  was  known  that 
Germany  had  fifteen  or  seventeen  million  pounds 
sterling  in  tiand  ready  to  sell,  was  impossible. 
Hence,  the  attitude  of  France  was  that  of  ex- 
pectancy. France  was  waiting  to  get  clearer 
ideas  of  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
and  to  see  what  disposition  was  to  be  made  of  the 
Qennan  stock.  She  held  herself  in  readiness  to 
adopt  the  single  gold  standard  or  to  revert  to  the 
douhle  standard,  according  to  circumstances.  She 
eonld  Tote  readily  for  the  first  clause  of  the  Amer- 
ican proposition,  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  tbat 
silver  be  excluded  from  free  coinage  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  She  could  vote  also  that 
silver  already  coined  and  holding  the  legal  tender 
character  ought  to  be  maintained  in  that  charac- 
ter, but  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  other  clauses 
of  the  American  proposition,  although  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  atmosphere  should  be 
cleared ,  she  might  be  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Delyanni 
said  that  the  position  of  Qreece  was  identical 
with  that  expressed  by  M.  Say  on  behalf  of 
France.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  was  not  able  to  coin- 
cide vHth  other  speakers  in  giving  such  promi- 
nence and  gravity  to  the  unsold  stock  of  silver  in 
the  German  ti-easury  as  a  disturbing  cause  in  the 
market.  This  stock  was  only  equal  to  one  year's 
supply  from  the  mines,  or  to  the  demand  from 
India  last  year.  The  commerce  of  India  was  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  silver  market,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mines  the  next  greatest,  while  the 
German  monetary  reform  could  only  be  counted 
as  the  third  in  importance.  He  disclaimed  for 
himself  and  other  adherents  of  the  single  gold 
standard  the  thought  of  suppressing  silver  money. 
He  merely  desired  that  it  should  take  its  natural 
and  proper  place  as  the  money  of  the  less  ad- 
Tanced  portions  of  mankind,  while  gold  should 
take  its  place  as  the  money  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  the  persistent  fall  of  silver,  showing 
itself  as  a  constant  fact,  which  had  led  govern- 
ments, even  against  their  will,  to  adopt  the  single 
gold  standard.  Switzerland  had  given  her  dele- 
gates no  authority  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  or  any  other  ratio  between 
silver  and  gold.  Count  Rusconi  did  not  consider 
it  impossiUe  to  establish  a  stable  relation  between 
silver  and  gold.  Law  alone,  he  said,  makes 
If  the  uncoined  metal  was  subject  to 


variations  of  the  market,  the  coined  metal,  having 
legal  tender  power,  had  a  price  which  did  not , 
vary.  It  had  the  power  of  paying  obligations* 
which  the  uncoined  metal  did  not  possess.  The 
metal  might  change  in  value,  but  the  coin  did 
not  change.  It  had,  actually  and  effectively,  the 
value  which  was  indicated  by  the  imprint  Mr. 
Brock  could  not  share  in  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  concerning  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  would  be  required  to  enable  those  coun 
tries  now  under  the  paper  regime  to  resume  specie 
payments.  In  his  opinion  more  silver  would  be 
required  than  gold ;  for  those  countries  would  not 
discard  their  note  issues  when  they  should  resume, 
but  the  fractional  notes  would  be  retired,  and  sil- 
ver coin  would  take  their  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Norway  and  Sweden  were  on  the 
gold  basis,  but  scarcely  any  gold  was  seen.  The 
circulation  consisted  of  notes  and  silver.  So  it 
would  be  in  Italy  and  Austria  and  tlie  United 
States  after  resumption.  Specie  resumption  in 
the  United  States  would  necessarily  be  in  gold. 
The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  limitations 
of  the  present  law  would  do  no  harm  for  a  long 
time.  The  dollars  would  circulate  at  par  with 
gold  so  long  as  they  were  not  in  excess.  But  a 
time  would  come,  especially  if  they  should  adopt 
unlimited  coinage,  when  the  two  would  not  cir- 
culate at  par  with  each  other.  The  power  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
together,  would  not  suffice  for  the  struggle  against 
the  balance  of  international  trade,  or  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  balance.  He  agreed  with  the 
delegate  from  Switzerland  that  the  greater  or  less 
demand  for  silver  in  India  was  the  governing  fac- 
tor of  the  silver  problem.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  condition  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia 
that  determined  from  time  to  time  the  relative 
values  of  silver  and  gold.  Holding  this  opinion, 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  means  proposed  by  the 
United  States  to  secure  fixity  of  value  between 
the  two  metals  would  have  the  results  which 
they  expected  from  it,  even  if  accepted  by  all 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  he  had  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
calling  of  this  conference,  and  he  believed  that 
great  good  would  result  from  the  interchange 
of  views,  even  if  no  resolution  should  be  adopted. 
—  At  the  fourth  session,  the  president  said  that 
the  German  government  had  replied,  through 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  to  the  invitation  to  send  del- 
egates to  the  conference  by  expressing  thanks 
for  the  invitation,  and  regretting  its  inability 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
Walker  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Feer- 
Herzog  at  the  previous  session.  Silver,  he  said, 
had  not  ceased  to  be  money  in  Europe  through 
natural  causes,  but  by  the  action  of  man,  by 
political  action,  by  laws  and  decrees  of  govern 
ments  suggested  and  urged  by  political  economists 
of  a  certain  school.  The  action  of  Germany  in 
1871,  involving  important  changes  in  the  policy 
of  the  Latin  Union,  was  wholly  gratuitous,  not 
suggested  by  any  commercial  exigency.    It  was 
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tiiken  under  bad  advice,  with  liltle  or  no  consid- 
ei-ation  as  to  the  general  effects  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  which  would  be  wrought  by  so 
great  a  diminution  of  the  money  supply  of  the 
world.  Mr.  FeerHerzog  had  said  that  he  ex- 
pected and  desired  to  see  the  world  divided  into 
gold  countries  and  silver  countries,  the  former 
civilized,  the  latter  uncivilized.  He  (Mr.  Walker) 
affirmed  that  ''there  are  not  more  than  three  ter- 
ritorially extensive  countries  in  the  world  which 
could  possibly  maintain  a  single  gold  standard 
upon  true  economic  principles."  A  diminution 
•of  the  money  supply  was  one  of  the  gravest  evils 
that  could  menace  mankind.  Whether  the  money 
supply  of  Europe  should  be  reduced  by  silver 
demonetization  40,  80  or  only  ^  per  cent.,  the 
consequences  would  be  most  disastrous.  ' '  Buffo- 
cation,  strangulation,  are  words  haixlly  too  strong 
to  express  the  agony  of  the  industrial  body  when 
embraced  in  the  fatal  coils  of  a  contracting  money 
supply.*'  Against  so' great  a  wrong  to  civilization 
and  to  the  hopes  of  mankind,  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  were  here  to  raise  their 
earnest  protest  and  warning.  The  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  this  question  as  a  silver  produc- 
ing country,  was  utterly  insignificant  ns  compared 
with  their  interest  in  it  as  it  stands  related  to 
trade  and  industry  in  general.  Mr.  Waem  (Swe- 
den), thought  it  right  to  reply  to  so  much  of  Mr. 
Walker's  speech  as  implied  that  only  the  richest 
nations  would  be  able  to  obtain  and  keep  gold 
sufficient  for  their  needs  under  the  single  gold 
standard.  Sweden  was  a  country  very  inferior 
in  wealth,  and  she  had  adopted  the  single  gold 
standard  in  1878,  yet  she  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  upon  this  score.  She  had  found  all  the 
gold  she  needed  as  the  basis  of  her  fiduciary 
circulation,  and  she  had  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
taining it.  Mr.  Horton  replied  to  Mr.  Feer-Her- 
zog's  historical  citations,  and  especially  to  his 
statement  that  England,  in  adopting  the  single 
gold  standard  in  the  year  1816,  had  simply  con- 
foimed  the  law  to  what  had  been  the  practice  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  English  gold  standard 
law,  said  Mr.  Horton,  really  dated  from  1798. 
Much  of  the  monetary  confusion  which  England 
suffered  between  1708  and  1821  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  unwise  proceeding.  Mr.  Horton 
thought  that  the  conference  was  diverging  into 
collateral  discussions,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  adhere  to  the  real  question  suggested  by  the 
United  States  government,  viz.:  Is  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  nations  to  wage  a  monetary  war,  each  seek- 
ing to  get  rid  of  a  falling  metal?  or  ought  they  to 
unite  together  to  give  to  the  monetary  basis  of 
business  a  stability  which  it  does  not  now  possess? 
If  the  conference  should  separate  without  answer- 
ing this  question  it  would  have  left  only  an  inter- 
rogation point  at  the  end  of  its  labors.  Mr. 
Bai-alis  (Italy)  urged  that  a  sub-committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject 
of  an  international  coinage.  The  president 
thought  it  was  better  to  puraue  the  discussion  of 
the  American  propositions  till  a  definite  conclusion 


should  be  arrived  at.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  rcpljring 
to  Mr.  Horton*s  statement  of  the  real  question 
before  the  conference,  said  that,  if  England  were 
asked  to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  rupee 
and  the  sovereign,  she  would  refuse  to  do  so.  If 
Holland  were  asked  to  do  the  same  as  between  the 
gold  florin  and  the  silver  florin,  she  would  refuse  to 
do  so.  And  so  it  would  be  all  around.  It  was  po- 
litically impossible  and  commercially  impossible 
to  establish  a  fixed  and  pennanent  relation  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  All  governments  together, 
with  their  united  efforts,  could  not  do  it.  Mr 
Horton  could  not  admit  that  it  was  a  good  answer 
to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment merely  because  this  or  that  nation  would 
not  agree  to  it.  The  conference  was  inquiring 
whether  the  agreement  ought  to  be  made,  whether 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  nations  that  it  should 
be  made.  Until  1878,  the  variations  of  supply  and 
demand  had  not  prevented  silver  from  remaining 
comparatively  steady  for  a  long  period.  This 
was  due  to  the  bi-metiEdlic  system  of  France,  which 
kept  the  two  metals  in  equilibrium.  By  giving 
a  wider  basis  to  this  system  a  still  more  complete 
stability  would  be  obtained.  Mr.  Goschen  said 
that,  if  Mr.  Horton  asked  the  conference  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  utility  of  bi-metallism,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  estab- 
lishing it,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
a  categorical  answer  to  a  question  thus  hypotheti- 
cally  put.  But  if  the  practical  question  were  put, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Feer-Her- 
zog had  done,  the  entire  and  absolute  impossibility 
of  establishing  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  metals, 
and  this  for  many  reasons  of  a  scientific  and 
economic  nature  which  he  need  not  enter  into 
in  detail.  — At  the  fifth  session  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  bi-metallism  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Groesbeck,  Mr.  Pirmez  and  Mr.  Horton. — At 
the  sixth  session  the  president  (M.  Say)  laid  on 
the  table  a  memorandum  agreed  upon  by  the 
European  delegates  as  their  collective  answer  to 
the  American  propositions.  After  thanking  the 
government  of  the  United  States  for  calling  the 
conference,  the  memorandum  declares  that  the 
European  delegates  recognize,  1,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  func- 
tion of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold,  but  that  the 
selection  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  simultane- 
ously, should  be  governed  by  the  special  situation 
of  each  state  or  group  of  states;  2,  that  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of  silver 
should  equally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
state  or  group  of  states;  8,  that  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  appeared  exclude  the  discus- 
sion of  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between 
the  two  metals.  The  representatives  of  Italy 
dissented  from  the  conclusions  of  the  other 
European  delegates.  —  At  the  seventh  session 
(Aug.  20),  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
filed  a  paper  expressing  their  thanks  to  the  Euro- 
pean states  for  accepting  their  invitation,  but 
dissenting  from  that  portion  of  the  memorandum 
which  refers  the  question  of  bi-metallism  to  the 
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iwpuate  action  of  each  state  or  group  of  states. 
After  a  vote  of  tbanks  to  the  president  and  secre- 
taries, and  the  exchange  of  civilities,  the  confer- 
-ence  adjourned.  —  Ocmferenee  of  1881.  This  con- 
ference was  called  in  the  month  of  January,  1881, 
by  the  gOTemments  of  ]^rance  and  the  United 
States,''  to  examine  and  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of 
aabmitting  the  same  to  the  govemments  repre- 
sented, a  plan  and  a  system  for  the  establishment, 
by  means  of  an  international  agreement,  of  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  as  bi*metallic  money  accord- 
ing to  a  settled  relative  value  between  those 
metals."  It  met  at  Paris,  April  10.  Delegates 
were  present  from  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
British  India,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  The  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Brock  (Norway),  was  the  only  delegate  who  had 
been  a  member  of  both  the  preceding  conferences. 
Mr.  Vrolik  (The  Netherlands)  had  been  a  mem- 
her  of  the  conference  of  1867.  Count  von  Kuef- 
stein  (Austria),  Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium),  Count 
Rosconi  (Italy),  Mr.'de  Thoerner  (Russia),  and 
Mr.  Horton  (the  United  States),  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  of  1878.  The  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  were  Wm.  M. 
Evarts,  of  New  York,  ex-secretary  of  state,  Allen 
-O.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  and  Timothy  O.  Howe  of 
Wisconsin,  ex-senators.  At  the  first  session  Mr. 
Ma^nin,  minister  of  finance  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, was  chosen  president,  and  a  committee  of  one 
frona  each  state  appointed  to  draft  a  *'  queMm- 
noire/'  or  list  of  questions  to  be  discussed.  —At 
the  second  session  (May  5)  the  qwitionnaire 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Vrolik,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  substance  as  follows:  Has  the  fall 
•of  silver  been  hurtful  to  commerce  and  to  general 
prosperity?  Is  it  desirable  that  the  relative  value 
■of  gold  and  silver  should  possess  a  high  degree  of 
stability?  Is  the  fall  of  silver  due  to  increased 
production,  or  to  acts  of  legislation?  If  a  large 
group  of  states  should  agree  to  the  free  coinage 
-of  gold  and  silver,  of  full  legal  tender,  at  a  uni- 
form ratio,  would  substantial,  if  not  absolute, 
stability  of  relative  value  be  obtained?  If  so, 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  such 
result?  The  delegates  of  Qermany  then  read  a 
•declaration  on  behalf  of  their  government,  giving 
the  reasons  which  led  them,  in  the  year  1871, 
to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  This  reform  was 
now  so  far  advanced  that  they  could  not  change 
their  monetary  system,  but  they  were  disposed 
to  second  the  efforts  of  other  powers  which  might 
desire  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
.silver,  by  agreeing  to  abstain  during  a  period  of 
some  years  from  all  sales  of  silver,  and  during 
another  period  to  sell  only  a  limited  quantity,  so 
that  the  market  should  at  no  time  be  glutted 
thereby.  Ckrmany  might  even  make  other  con- 
cessions short  of  changing  her  own  monetary 
system.  She  might  retire  her  gold  pieces  and 
treasury  notes  of  five  marks,  leaving  their  places 
•to  be  filled  by  silver.    This  would  make  room  for 


78,000,000  marks.  Mr.  Fremantle,  the  delegate 
of  Great  Britain,  read  a  declaration  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  effect  that  they  had  decided  in  the 
first  instance  not  to  take  part  in  this  conference, 
understanding  that  the  terms  of  the  call  issued  by 
France  and  the  United  States  committed  the  par- 
ticipating governments  to  the  double  standard. 
Having  been  subsequently  assured  that  no  com- 
mittal was  intended,  and  that  entire  liberty  of 
action  was  reserved,  they  considered  that  they 
would  be  lacking  in  consideration  toward  friendly 
powers  if  they  should  persist  in  refusing  to  send 
a  delegate.  His  instmctions  limited  him  to 
furnishing  information  concerning  the  laws  and 
monetary  system  of  England.  They  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  submitted. 
The  delegates  of  British  India  and  of  Canada 
made  similar  declarations  to  that  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle, except  that  the  delegate  of  Canada  was 
authorized  to  vote,  reserving  liberty  of  action  for 
his  government  The  delegate  of  Denmark  said 
that,  as  his  government  had  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning the  single  gold  standard,  he  was  instructed 
to  abstain  from  all  discussion  of  means  for  estab« 
lishing  the  double  standard.  The  delegate  of 
Portugal  made  a  similar  statement  in  behalf  of 
his  government.  Any  opinions  which  he  might 
express  in  the  debates  should  be  understood  as 
merely  his  private  and  personal  views.  The  dele- 
gate of  Russia  said  that  his  government  reserved 
entire  liberty  of  action  and  of  opinion.  If  he 
should  take  part  in  the  debates,  it  would  be  upon 
the  same  understanding  as  that  announced  by  the 
delegate  of  Portugal.  The  delegate  of  Greece 
made  a  similar  declaration.  The  delegates  of 
Austria-Hungary  said  that  their  position  was 
the  same  that  it  had  been  in  the  conference  of 
1878.  They  had  an  ardent  sympathy  for  all 
measures  to  restore  silver  to  its  former  position, 
but  they  reserved  for  their  government  full  liberty 
of  action.  The  delegates  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
said  that  their  government  authorized  them  to 
take  part  in  all  discussions,  reserving  their  right 
to  deal  with  their  own  monetary  system.  The 
delegates  of  Switzerland  were  not  authorized  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  conference 
until  its  action  should  have  been  first  reported  to 
the  federal  council.  Mr.  C^^nyschi.  (France) 
thought  that  the  prospect  of  an  agreement  in 
favor  of  bi-metnllism  was  encouraging.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  to  insure  success.  England 
had  indeed  refused  to  join  in  a  bi* metallic  union, 
but  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  might 
join  at  a  later  period.  Germany  had  shown, 
through  the  declaration  read  to  the  conference, 
that  she  could  not  now  change  her  course  with- 
out  great  loss  itnd  inconvenience.  He  (Mr.  Cer- 
nuschi)  would  suggest  (but  only  on  his  personal 
responsibility)  that  the  loss  incurred  by  Germany 
in  changing  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard, 
estimated  at  ninety-six  million  marks,  be  reim- 
bursed to  her  by  the  other  nations  which  had 
bought  her  silver.    These  nations,  he  contended, 
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had  made  a  gain  by  purchasing  the  silver  of  Ger- 
many, equal  to  the  loss  which  Qermany  had 
incurred  in  selling  it — ^the  silver  being  worth  one 
to  fifteen  and  one-half,  if  bi-metallism  were  put 
in  force,  whereas  Gkrmany  had  sold  it  at  one  to 
seventeen  or  one  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Brock  (Nor- 
way) thought  that  bi-metallism  was  not  only  im- 
practicable, but  undesirable.  The  substitution  of 
gold  for  silver  in  Europe  and  America  was  not  an 
accident,  but  the  natural,  logical  and  necessary 
result  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  was 
sufficient  gold  in  the  world  to  supply  the  wants 
of  all  tlie  civilized  races,  including  those  now 
under  the  regime  of  paper  money.  So  far  from 
looking  upon  bi-metallism  as  a  thing  to  be  striven 
for,  he  thought  it  was  something  to  be  avoided. 
So  far  from  seeing  danger  in  the  single  gold 
standard,  he  could  only  see  advantages  in  it.  Mr. 
Moret  Y.  Prendergast  (Spain)  moved  that  the 
conference  take  into  consideration,  first,  the  im- 
portant declarations  of  Gkrmany,  England,  British 
India  and  Canada,  in  order  to  get  at  their  true 
scope  and  value,  and  then  to  adjourn  to  a  fixed 
date,  in  order  to  open  negotiations  with  those 
governments  if  it  were  found  that  the  deelara- 
tions  afi^orded  a  reasonable  basis  for  negotiations. 
It  was  agreed  to  pass  over  this  motion  for  the 
present,  and  to  take  it  up  at  a  later  stage.  — At 
the  third  session  Mr.  Cernuschi,  in  furtherance  of 
the  suggestion  made  by  him  respecting  the  reim- 
bursement of  ninety-six  million  marks  to  Ger- 
many, asked  for  information  from  the  several 
governments  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  silver 
coined  by  them  since  1874,  and  the  prices  at 
which  it  had  been  bought.  Mr.  Pierson  (The 
Netherlands)  called  attention  to  the  limping-stand- 
ard  countries  {EkUon  boit&ux),  meaning  by  this 
the  countries  where  the  coinage  of  gold  is  free 
and  the  coinage  of  silver  is  not  free,  but  where 
silver  coins  of  unlimited  legal  tender  circulate 
side  by  side  with  gold.  The  Latin  Union,  Gev- 
many  and  Holland,  were  in  this  condition,  a  con- 
dition which  could  not  last.  The  metallic  stock 
of  the  banks  must  be  all  of  equal  goodness. 
Bank  notes  must  be  covered  by  coin  having  a  real 
and  not  an  artificial  value.  The  danger  of  coun- 
terfeiting was  very  great  when  the  legal  tender 
value  of  silver  coins  was  much  above  their  metal 
value.  The  clandestine  coinage  of  silver  was  a 
permanent  menace  in  countries  where  the  limping 
standard  prevails.  The  demonetization  of  silver 
had  not  only  brought  trouble  upon  the  limping, 
standard  countries,  but  upon  the  gold-standard 
countries,  upon  England  and  Germany  as  well  as 
upon  Holland.  The  fall  of  the  value  of  tlie  rupee 
had  wrought  confusion  in  the  trade  of  England 
with  India,  and  caused  great  losses  to  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  was  international  bi-metallism. 
Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium)  denied  that  the  gold-stand- 
ard countries  were  suffering  by  reason  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver.  They  had  announced 
on  the  floor  of  the  conference  that  they  felt  very 
well  and  that  they  did  not  desire  any  change.    As 


to  English  trade  with  India,  the  English  merchant 
merely  added  to  the  selling  prices  of  his  goods  a 
sum  sufficient  to  make  good  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee.  TJie  Indian  government  had 
lost  a  certain  percentage  of  its  fixed  receipts,  by 
reason  of  the  decline  of  .silver,  but  British  trade 
had  not  suffered,  and  the  BritiiBh  government  re- 
mained insensible  to  the  adjurations  of  the  bi- 
metallists;  Germany  was  equally  insensible.  The 
sole  result  of  universal  bi-metallism  would  be  the 
spreading  over  JSurope  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
silver  of  Asia,  and  the  sending  to  Asia  of  a  cor> 
responding  amount  of  the  gold  of  Europe.  The 
production  of  silver  would  be  stimulated  by 
the  artificial  value  conferred  upon  it,  and  the 
production  of  gold  would  be  correspondingly 
checked.  Thus  a  fresh  depreciation  of  silver 
would  be  produced,  this  time  irremediable.  Gold 
would  not  be  sold  at  fifteen  and  one-half  for  sil- 
ver, because  it  would  cost  more  to  produce  it. 
Gk)ld  would  continue  to  circulate,  but  it  would 
circulate  at  a  premium,  as  it  now  does  in  Austria, 
Russia,  and  all  the  countries  under  the  i>aper 
money  system.  All  the  governments  in  the  world 
would  be  utterly  powerless  to  decree  the  respect- 
ive value  of  silver  and  gold.  —  At  the  fourth 
session,  Mr.  Luzzatti  (Italy)  replied  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Pirmez.  He  contended  that  there 
was  a  strong  party  in  England  in  favor  of  bi- 
metallism. He  instanced  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Gibbs,  former  governor  of  the  bank  of  England, 
published  with  the  approval  of  the  present  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank;  also  the  remarkable  work  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Seyd;  also  the  resolutions  of  the 
Liverpool  chamber  of  commerce.  As  regards 
British  India,  he  said  that  English  trade  with 
that  country  was  injured  by  oscillations  in  the 
exchange,  just  as  it  is  injured  by  oscillations  in 
the  paper  money  countries  of  Europe.  These 
oscillations  were  uncertainties,  and  all  uncertainty 
was  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  trade. 
Public  opinion  in  Germany  was  likewise  divided 
on  the  question,  and  Prince  Bismarck  seemed  to 
have  conceived  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  gold 
monometallic  reform.  There  was  really  a  dearth 
of  gold  in  the  world.  This  would  be  proved 
unmistakably  when  Italy,  Austria  and  Russia 
should  make  the  attempt  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments. Mr.  Fremantle  said  that  it  must  not  be 
inferred  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  that 
that  gentleman,  or  the  present  governor  of  the 
bank  of  England,  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
bank  of  England,  still  less  the  public  opinion  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  de  Thoerner  (Russia)  said 
that  gold  was  preferable  to  silver  just  as  railways 
were  preferable  to  roads  and  bridle  paths,  but  it 
did  not  follow  that  roads  and  bridle  paths  should 
be  discarded.  For  the  purposes  of  a  standard 
gold  was  certainly  the  best;  for  an  instrument  of 
exchange  having  an  intrinsic  value  there  was  still 
room  for  the  use  of  silver.  Might  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  treat  silver  in  the  light  of  a  stock  exchange 
security  selling  for  what  it  was  worth ?  If  coined 
or  stamped  by  governments  in  the  foim  of  ingots 
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at  ito  exact  value  in  gold,  it  might  be  made  to 
play  ao  important  part  in  the  work  of  inter- 
national exchange  without  danger  to  any  interest. 
Count  Ruaconi  (Italy)  contended  that  money  was 
not  merchandise,  but  a  creation  of  law;  conse- 
quently the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  one-half  was  just 
as  good  as  the  ratio  of  sixteen  or  twenty.  Mr. 
Burkhardt  Bischoff  (Switzerland)  contended  that 
money  was  merchandise,  and  not  the  creation  of 
law.  All  that  the  state  could  do  was  to  give  a 
certificate  of  its  weight  and  fineness.  This  it 
effected  by  means  of  a  stamp.  When  that  stamp 
was  afiixcd,  the  state  bad  exhausted  its  powers. 
The  doable  or  altematiye  standard  was  unjust  in 
that  it  allowed  the  debtor  always  to  pay  in  the 
cheaper  metal.  The  greatness  of  London  as  a 
centre  of  the  world's  exchanges  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  invariableness  of  the  English  standard. 
You  oould  always  know  what  a  pound  sterling 
was;  yea  could  never  know  with  certainty  what 
a  franc  was  under  the  double  standard  regime, 
when  that  standard  existed.  Replying  to  Mr. 
Oemuschi's  observation  on  the  loss  of  ninety-six 
million  marks  incurred  by  (Germany,  he  contended 
that  this  was  a  fallacious  assumption.  Instead  of 
incurring  a  loss,  Germany  had  really  made  a 
gain.  Bhe  had  sold  her  silver  at  rates  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  market  price.  If  she 
wished  to  repurdiase  it  she  could  do  so  now  at  a 
profit.  The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  great 
stocks  of  silver  in  the  banks  of  the  Latin  Union 
was  to  melt  them  down  into  ingots,  aud  issue  sil- 
ver certificates  for  them,  of  so  nutny  kilogranunes 
eacb,  which  might  pass  into  the  world's  commerce 
at  ttieir  value  according  to  the  weight  represented 
by  thenoL  Mr.  Cemuschi  reiterated  that  Oennany 
hail  lost  ninety-six  million  marks  by  her  monetary 
reform.  This  was  testified  to  by  the  memorandum 
of  the  Gkrman  government  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference. (This  memorandum  showed  a  loss  of 
96,4Bl,ld6  marks,  comparing  the  sales  with  the 
original  cost  of  the  silver.) — During  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  sessions  the  theoretical 
discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Evarts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  by  Count  von  Euefstein  and  Chevalier  von 
NIebaner  (Austria-Hungary),  Mr.  Cemuschi  and 
M.  de  Normandie  (France),  Mr.  Pierson  and 
Mr.  Vrolik  (The  Netherlands),  and  Mr.  Seismit* 
Doda  (Italy),  in  favor  of  bi-metallism;  and  by 
Mr.  Brock  (Norwa}'),  Mr.  Pirmez  (Belgium),  Mr. 
Forssell  (Sweden),  and  Count  San  Miguel  (Portu- 
gal), against  it.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  British  India,  made  some  im- 
portant statements.  He  said  that  he  was  author- 
ised to  engage  that  India  would  continue  to  keep 
her  mint  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  for  a 
certain  definite  period,  provided  and  upon  the  con- 
dition that  a  certain  number  of  the  principal  states 
of  the  world  engage  on  their  part  to  maintain 
within  their  territories  during  the  same  period,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  with  full  legal  tender  fac- 
ulty, in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  and  one-half  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold.  He  would  exphun  how  the 
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depredation  of  silver  affected  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. The  government  of  India  had  to  pay 
£15,000,000  in  gold  in  London  annually.  This 
was  the  interest  on  the  Indian  debt  contracted  in 
gold,  the  interest  on  railway  and  canal  obligations, 
also  pensions  and  annuities,  and  that  portion  of 
the  military  expenditure  which  relates  to  pay  and 
commissariat.  These  expenses  were  fixed  by  con- 
tract, and  could  not  be  reduced.  The  loss  result- 
ing on  these  remittances  by  reason  of  the  fall  of 
silver  was  £2,000,000  per  annum.  The  govern- 
ment could  not  increase  its  revenue  materiaUy, 
the  land  revenue  in  Bengal  being  fixed  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  in  other  provinces  for  long  periods.  It 
would  be  impossible,  without  serious  political 
danger,  to  propose  new  taxes  for  reasons  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  un- 
derstand. But  this  actual  loss  was  not  the  worst 
part  of  it;  it  was  the  absolute  uncertainty  which 
hung  over  the  future,  and  which  prevented  any 
accurate  calculation  of  the  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Then,  there  was  a  loss  in  trade  result- 
ing from  the  uncertainty  of  the  exchanges  and  a 
loss  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  great  quantity  of  silver 
hoarded  by  the  natives.  The  great  wish  of  the 
financial  authorities  of  India  had  been  to  have  a 
common  monetary  system  with  England.  Bilver 
being  impossible  as  a  common  standard  on  ac- 
count of  the  English  system,  the  choice  must  be 
between  bi-metallism  and  gold,  and  although  the 
latter  was  at  present  too  difficult,  it  was  certain 
that  if  any  opportunity  should  offer  itself  India 
would  seize  it  and  enter  into  the  struggle  for  the 
sole  metal  left  as  a  solid  basis  for  an  international 
currency.  Mr.  Moret  Y.  Prendergast  suggested 
that  England  might  second  the  undertaking  of 
(Germany  in  behalf  of  silver  by  keeping  one-fourth 
of  the  bank  reserves  in  that  metal  as  authorized 
by  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  act.  Mr.  Fremantle  replied 
that  his  government  would  take  into  very  serious 
consideration  the  views  put  forward  by  the  con- 
ference, but  he  suggested  that  the  proposals  be 
put  in  as  definite  form  as  possible.  Mr.  Forssell 
(Sweden)  said  that  it  was  vain  to  talk  about  the 
sufferings  and  groans  of  this  countiy  and  of  that 
country,  of  this  great  bank  and  of  that  great 
bank,  for  the  want  of  bi-metallism,  so  long  as 
England  and  (Germany  refused  to  be  converted. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  about  the 
growth  of  bi-metallic  opinion  in  Germany,  here 
was  the  imperial  government  absolutely  inflexible 
in  its  adherence  to  the  single  gold  standard. 
There  was  not  one  ray  of  hope  in  that  quarter. 
England  was  equally  unmoved.  Her  Indian  in- 
terests were  so  far  inferior  to  her  general  interests 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  her 
entering  into  a  bi-metallic  union.  It  was  said 
that  £2,000,000  per  year  are  lost  in  the  Indian 
exchanges.  That  was  an  ascertained  sum,  but 
the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  entering  into  a  bi-me- 
tallic union  was  an  indefinite  and  unascertained 
sum.  Was  an  exact  amount  of  loss  ever  bartered 
for  an  indefinite  amount  of  risk?  Was  the  mone- 
tary supremacy  of  a  country  ever  sold  for  two 
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millions  sterling?  Bi-metallism  would  always 
fail  of  adoption  in  face  of  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  comparatively  slight  ailings  complained 
of  and  the  perfectly  enormous  remedy  proposed, 
and  however  skillfully  those  ailings  might  be 
added  up,  the  amount  would  never  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  the  remedy.  Mr.  Forssell 
suggested  three  additional  topics  of  discussion  to ' 
be  added  to  the  qtiesUanmtire,  viz. :  Has  there  been, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  a  fall  of  general  prices  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  demonetization  of  sUver 
and  to  a  dearth  of  gold?  Is  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  successive  adoption  of  the  single 
gold  standard  will  lead  to  a  contraction  of  the 
metallic  and  paper  circulation  sufficiently  great 
to  exhibit  itself  in  a  fall  of  general  prices?  Is 
there  ground  for  taking  legislative  measures  to 
economize  the  use  of  gold  in  view  of  the  progres- 
sive adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard?  Mr. 
Moret  Y.  Prendergast  renewed  his  motion  that 
the  conference  adjourn  from  the  19th  of  May  Jto 
the  80th  of  June,  in  order  that  delegates  who 
desired  to  communicate  with  their  governments 
and  receive  further  instructions  upon  propositions 
formulated  in  the  conference,  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Lord  Reay  (British  India) 
thought  that  the  exceUent  speeches  which  had 
been  heard  would  be  valuable  contributions  to 
economic  science,  but  when  the  conference  should 
reassemble  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  practical 
steps  to  come  to  an  agreement.  The  habits  of 
English  statesmen  tended  to  make  them  give 
attention  to  facts  rather  than  theories.  If  it  were 
sought  to  persuade  the  United  Kingdom  to  adopt 
bi-metallism,  gentlemen  could  not  do  better  than 
practice  what  they  preached.  They  should  begin 
by  adopting  bi-metallism  at  home.  It  would 
be  another  glory  for  the  bi-metallists  to  accept 
the  slight  burden  of  some  inconveniences  which, 
on  their  own  showing,  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary. France  and  the  United  States  were  strong 
enough  financially  to  make  the  experiment  of 
bi-metallism.  Great  Britain  had  not  waited  for 
other  nations  to  join  her  in  adopting  free  trade. 
If  other  nations  should  show  their  faith  in  what 
they  professed  by  adopting  bi-metalUsm,  Great 
Britain  would  be  the  first  to  render  them  the 
homage  which  she  had  always  paid  to  any  work 
tending  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite 
nations.  Mr.  Seismit-Doda  (Italy)  seconded  the 
motion  for  adjournment  to  June  80.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  adopted.  On  motion  of  the 
delegates  of  India  the  conference  requested  the 
several  governments  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  banks  of  issue  in  each  on  "  the  monetary 
question."  Mr.  Pierson  (The  Netherlands)  asked 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  what  meas- 
ures that  country  would  take,  in  the  event  of 
the  adoption  of  bi-metallism,  to  require  the 
banks  to  receive  silver  on  the  same  footing  as 
gold.  In  most  European  countries  the  obligation 
could  be  imposed  on  banks  of  issue  of  buying 
gold  and  sUver  at  a  fixed  price.  What  analogous 
steps  could  be  taken  in  America?    In  short,  what 


could  she  do  in  order  that  bimetallism  should 
exist  there,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality?  He 
did  not  ask  an  immediate  reply,  but  requested 
that  a  definite  answer  be  made  when  the  confer- 
ence should  reassemble.  —  After  an  adjournment 
of  six  weeks,  the  conference  held  its  ninth  session, 
June  80.  —  At  the  tenth  session  Mr.  Horton  re- 
gretted that  he  was,  as  yet,  unable  to  present  a 
response  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Pierson  had 
put  to  the  American  delegates  at  the  eighth  session, . 
or  rather,  to  enter  into  the  practicid  discussion 
to  which  the  question  would  necessarily  give  rise. 
Mr.  Thurman,  reverting  to  the  declarations  of 
(Germany  and  BriUsh  India,  which  he  read  at 
length,  said  that  these  propositions  required 
France  and  the  United  States  to  keep  their  mints 
open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  of  unlimited 
legal  tender,  this  being  the  condition  upon  which 
Germany  would  agree  to  suspend  her  sales  of 
silver  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  While  the 
United  States  would  not  reject  any  and  every 
proposition  which  comes  short  of  perfect  bi-melal- 
lism,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  a  proposition 
which  would  expose  them  to  alternate  drains 
of  gold  and  silver,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  should  command  a  premium  in  the  market, 
would  not  be  acceptable.  The  United  States  held 
a  large  stock  of  gold  at  the  present  time,  and 
only  a  small  stock  of  silver.  They  would  hesi- 
tate to  enter  into  an  agreement  the  effect  of  which 
might  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their  gold. 
They  would  cheerfully  become  parties  to  a  great 
bi-metallic  union,  but  without  such  union  would 
not  surrender  tbeir  power  over  their  own  coinage. 
He  said  this  without  underrating  the  importance 
of  the  Ckrman  and  English  propositions,  which 
were  entitled  to  most  respectful  consideration, 
but  which,  in  his  judgment,  fell  far  short  of  what 
the  exigency  required.  Mr.  Schraut  (Germany) 
desired  to  combat  the  assertion  that  the  sales  of 
silver  by  his  government  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  depression  of  that  metal.  The 
largest  sales  had  been  made  in  the  year  1877, 
when  the  average  price  was  one  and  three-fourths 
pence  higher  than  in  1876,  and  two  pence  higher 
than  in  1878,  showing  that  there  were  other  and 
more  powerful  causes  at  work  than  the  sales  of 
silver  by  Germany.  These  causes,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  increase  of  production,  and  the  increase 
of  sales  of  India  council  drafts  on  the  London 
market,  which,  taking  the  place  of  silver  as  re- 
mittances to  India,  lessened  the  demand  for  silver 
by  an  equal  amount.  The  sale  of  such  bills  in 
London  from  1871  to  1879  had  exceeded  the  sales 
of  silver  by  Germany  more  than  three  to  one. 
Mr.  Cernuscbi  contended  that  neither  the  more 
plentiful  issue  of  bills  by  the  Indian  government 
nor  the  increased  productiveness  of  silver  mines 
had  caused  the  depreciation  of  silver.  If  Ger- 
many had  not  adopted  monometallism,  France 
would  have  continued  to  coin  the  two  metals 
freely:  therefore  the  depreciation  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Germany  was  the  sole  author  of 
the  silver  crisis.    Unless  she  had  further  declaia- 
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tioDS  to  make  to  the  conference,  she  had  as  yet 
made  no  proposition  which  the  United  States  and 
JPrance  could  regard  as  a  concession.    Mr.  Hor- 
ton,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Cemuschi  as  to  the 
mistake  which  Qennany  had  made  in  her  mone- 
tary legifllation,  could  not  look  upon  her  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  mischief.    It  dated  further  back. 
England  began  it,  and  the  Paris  conference  of 
1887,  in  which  the  United  States  took  part,  propa- 
gated it.     The  responsibility  was  not  only  on 
^Germany,  but  on  the  civilized  world.    Baron  yon 
Thielmann  (Germany)  said  that  his  govemroent 
had  nothing  to  add  to  the  declaration  presented  at 
the  first  session  of  the  conference.    Mr.  Fremantle 
■said  that  at  a  later  session  of  the  conference  he 
ahould  present  a  fresh  communication  which  he 
had  just  received  from  his  government.  —  At  the 
eleventh  session  Mr.  Dumas  (France)  made  an 
•extended  argument  in  favor  of  bi-metallism.    But 
if  bi-metallism  were  for  any  reasons  found  to  be 
impracticable,  he  would  suggest  the  suppression 
•of  small  gold  coins,  in  order  to  give  greater  em- 
ployment and  steadiness  of  value  to  silver    Mr. 
Schraut  concurred  in  this  suggestion,  and  would 
add  to  it  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  of  less 
'denomination  than  twenty  francs,  and  of  the  one 
and  two  dollar  notes  in  the  United  States.    Mr. 
Brock   (Norway)   said   that   all  monometallists 
would  concur  in  those  suggestions,  but  he  pointed 
•out  that  the  proposal  pf  Mr.  Dumas  differed  from 
that  formulated  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cemuschi. 
Mr.  Cemuschi  said  that  all  such  measures  were 
-only  lialf  measures ;  they  only  looked  at  small 
sides  of  the  question,  and  could  come  to  nothing.. 
The  intemationality  of  silver  at  fifteen  and  one- 
half  was  the  point  to  be  arrived  at.    Without 
that,  nothing  would  be  effected.     ' '  We  must  have 
^all  or  nothing."    Mr.  Pierson  presented  a  decla- 
ration of  The  Netherlands  government  saying 
that  it  would  join  in  a  bi-metallic  union  consist- 
ing of  *'all  the  great  states  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica," but  could  not  engage  to  act  thus  if  the  system 
-were  oonflned  to  a  more  restricted  area.   It  would, 
nevertheless,  give  serious  attention  to  a  project, 
if  propoeed  at  the  conference,  for  establishing 
tH-metailism  in  an  area  comprising  only  several 
great  states  of  Europe  and  America. — At  the 
twelfth  session,  Mr.  Seismit-Doda  presented  a 
•declaration  of  the  government  of  Italy,  saying 
that  Italy  would  unite  with  the  other  states  of 
^e  liatin  Union  and  the  United  States  of  America 
"  in  resuming  the  limited  coinage  of  silver  '^  for 
-m  fixed  term,  provided  Ckrmany  would  agree 
•during  the  same  term  (which  should  be  at  least 
live  jears)  to  suspend  her  sales  of  silver  and  i*e- 
plaoe  her  gold  five-mark  pieces   and   treasuiy 
notes  with  silver  money,  and  provided  the  British 
government  would  increase  the  paying  power  of 
its  silver  crowns.    Italy  could  in  no  case  agree  to 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  unless 
Borland  and  Germany,  or  one  of  them,  should 
unreservedly  adhere  to  it.    Mr.  Fremantle  pre- 
sented a  declaration  from  his  government  trans- 
mitting to  the  conference  a  communication  from 


the  bank  of  England.  This  communication  was 
in  effect  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  bank 
to  receive  silver  and  issue  its  (gold)  notes  there- 
for, to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  gold  held 
by  the  bank  in  its  issue  department,  as  authorized 
by  its  charter,  provided  that  the  mints  of  other 
countries  would  return  to  such  rules  as  would 
insure  the  certainty  of  the  conversion  of  gold  into 
silver  and  of  silver  into  gold.  All  its  notes  were 
payable  in  gold  on  demand,  and  it  was  required 
by  law  to  receive  all  the  gold  offered  to  it  in 
exchange  for  its  notes.  The  president  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  at  the  next  session  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  adjournment.  After  such 
profound  discussions  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
fresh  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  or 
additional  eclat  be  given  to  the  proceedings.  —  At 
the  thirteenth  session  (July  8)  Mr.  Evarts,  in  be- 
half of  the  delegates  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  name  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, read  a  declaration  stating,  1,  that  the 
depression  and  great  fluctuations  of  the  value  of 
silver  relatively  to  gold  are  injurious  to  commerce 
and  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  relation  of  value  between 
them  would  produce  most  important  benefits  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world;  2,  that  a  bi-metallic 
convention  entered  into  between  an  important 
group  of  states  for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver 
and  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio  and  with  full  legal  ten- 
der faculty,  T^uld  cause  and  maintain  a  stability 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  suitable  to 
the  interests  and  requirements  of  commerce;  8, 
that  any  ratio  now  or  lately  in  use  by  any  com- 
mercial nation,  if  so  adopted,  could  be  main- 
tained, but  that  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  fifteen 
and  one-half  to  one  would  accomplish  the  object 
with  less  disturbance  to  existing  monetary  sys^ 
tems  than  any  other  ratio;  4,  that  a  convention 
which  should  include  England,  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  concurrence  of 
other  states  which  this  combination  would  assure, 
would  be  adequate  to  produce  and  maintain 
throughout  the  commercial  world  the  relation 
between  the  two  metals  that  such  convention 
should  adopt.  The  president  said  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  delegates  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  conference  suspend  its  labors  and  ad- 
journ to  some  later  date.  He  suggested  that  this 
subject  should  be  discussed.  Mr.  Forssell  (Swe- 
den) objected  to  this  proposal  as  likely  to  lead  to 
no  practical  result,  while  it  would  give  a  churac- 
ter  of  permanence  to  the  conference  which  was 
not  contemplated  or  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ments represented.  It  would  be  better  to  ac- 
knowledge at  once  that  the  projects  of  bi-metallism 
had  collapsed,  and  to  reaffirm  the  conclusions  of 
the  European  delegates  at  the  conference  of  1878. 
Baron  von  Thielmann  (Germany)  asked  that  the 
reasons  for  adjourning  the  conference  to  a  future 
date  be  formulated.  After  a  recess  of  twenty  min- 
utes, the  president  read  an  explanatory  resolution 
saying  that,  considering  the  speeches  and  observa- 
tions of  the  delegates  and  the  declarations  of  the 
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flevend  governments,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  an  understanding  may  be  established  between 
the  states  which  have  taken  part  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  that  it  is  expedient  to  suspend  its  meet- 
ings; that  the  monetary  situation  may,  as  to  some 
states,  call  for  governmental  action,  and  that 
there  is  reason  for  giving  an  opportunity  for 
diplomatic  negotiations;  therefore  the  conference 
adjourns  to  Wednesday,  April  12,  1882.  The 
resolution  \yf  ad jouinment  was  supported  by  Mr. 
De  Normandie,  Mr.  Pirmez,  Lord  Reay,  Count 
▼on  Kuef stein  and  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Forssell  with- 
drew his  objection.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed. On  motion  of  Baron  von  Thielmann,  the 
thanks  of  the  conference  were  awarded  to  the 
president  for  the  impartiality  with  which  he  had 
directed  the  proceedings.  The  conference  then 
separated.  It  did  not  reassemble  at  the  time 
fixed  in  the  resolution  of  adjournment.  There 
has  been  no  public  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
it  was  not  reconvened.  Hobacb  White. 

PARLEY.  Two  hostile  armies  often  have 
need,  even  in  the  very  midst  of  hostilities,  of  hold- 
ing some  correspondence  with  each  other;  for 
example,  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead  or  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  or  to  propose  a  capitu- 
lation, to  arrange  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  etc. 
This  correspondence  is  effected  by  means  of 
persons  charged  with  the  parley.  In  antiquity, 
at  least  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  persons  sent  to  conduct  the  par- 
ley were  always  heralds,  that  is  to  say,  men  who 
held  that  office,  not  only  for  a  special  mission, 
but,  in  a  way,  permanently.  Heralds  fill  a  large 
place  in  Homer's  poems,  and  many  passages  bear 
witness  to  the  profound  respect  which  was  paid 
them  in  those  remote  times.  For  example,  Tal- 
thybius  and  Eurybates,  sent  by  Agamemnon  to 
demand  Briseis  from  Achilles,  stopped  overcome 
with  terror  at  the  door  of  the  hero's  tent;  but  the 
latter  saluted  them  with  these  words :  "  Welcome, 
sacred  heralds,  ministers  of  gods  and  of  men,  you 
are  innocent  of  the  insult  which  I  receive."  For 
a  long  time  the  custom  has  been  simply  to  send  as 
parlementatreSf  officers  accompanied  by  a  drum- 
mer or  a  flfer,  bearing  a  white  flag.  —  The  inviola- 
bility of  the  parlementaire  (person  of  truce), 
which  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  antiquity 
upon  the  sacred  and  almost  priestly  character  of 
the  herald,  rests  today  upon  international  law. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  elementary  and  most 
essential  regulations  of  this  law.  ' '  Nomen  legati, " 
says  Cicero,  **^usmodi  esse  debet,  quod  rum  modo 
inter  saciarum  jura,  sed  etiam  inter  hosUum  tela 
ineolume  wrsetur"  Whoever  attacks  this  prin- 
ciple, not  only  injures  his  adversary  of  the  mo- 
ment, but,  to  use  Vatters  expression,  **he  in- 
jures the  common  security  and  safety  of  na- 
tions; he  renders  himself  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime  against  all  peoples."  It  would  not  do  to 
allow  any  departure  from  this  sacred  rule,  even 
in  civil  war  and  toward  the  envoy  of  a  party 
which  is  considered,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  rebell- 


ious; but  there  is  always  the  right  to  refuse  to 
admit  a  parlnMntaire,  or  person  of  truce,  or  to 
make  his  admission  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  seem  proper;  for  example,  that  he  shall  be 
introduced  into  the  lines  with  his  eyes  bandaged. 
Once  admitted,  the  parlorMntaire  should  be  pro- 
tected, not  only  against  all  bad  treatmiint,  but 
against  all  insult.*  The  parlemmUaire  is  not 
obliged  spontaneously  to  close  his  eyes  and  ears 
during  the  course  of  his  mission,  and  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  observe  what  he  is  allowed  to  see, 
sometimes  with  design,  and  to  let  his  side  take 
advantage  of  his  observations.  But  if  he  should 
abuse  his  character  to  act  as  a  spy  and  to  concoct 
plots,  he  would  expose  himself  to  be  ignomin- 
iously  expeUed ;  he  might  even,  in  certain  cases, 
be  deprived  of  his  immunities,  be  detained  as  a 
prisoner,  or  even  be  put  to  death.  The  rigor  of 
the  law  can  even  go  to  this  extremity;  but  it  is 
almost  always  not  only  more  humane,  but  even 
more  politic,  not  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  to 
respect  the  character  of  the  parlementaire,  even 
in  those  who  have  abused  it. 

Qabtok  de  Boubqb. 

PARLIAMENT,  The  Brittoh,  is  the  supreme 

legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  history 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
political  freedom.  The  attempts  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  this  parliament  to  i\^e  Saxon  period  fail  to 
connect  the  Wittena^emote  (meeting  of  wise  men) 
with  the  representative  principle,  the  hereditary 
character,or  the  royal  summons,  three  character- 
istics of  the  present  British  parliament,  which  are 
deemed  essentials  of  its  constitution.  It  is  by  act 
of  the  crown  alone  that  parliament  can  be  assem- 
bled ;  only  twice  have  the  lords  and  commons  met 
by  their  own  authority— first,  before  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  XL,  and  again  at  the  revolution  in 
1688.  Parliament  is  also  prorogued  (adjourned 
to  a  certain  day),  or  dissolved  by  royal  proclama- 
tion only.  —  While  the  main  constitution  of  par- 
liament, as  Blackstone  says,  was  marked  out 
in  magna  eharta,  A.  D.  1215,  when  King  John 
promised  to  summon  the  nobles,  bishops,  etc.,  to 
council,  its  actual  first  existence  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  year  1265,  when  the  writs  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  first  summoned  knights,  citizens  and 
burgesses  to  parliament.  From  that  time  parlia- 
ment has  consisted  continuously  of  two  houses, 
the  lords  and  the  commons,  while  the  Saxon 
WUtenorgemote  and  later  councils  consisted  of  one 
chamber  only.  The  creation  of  a  house  of  com- 
mons elected  by  the  people  (or  by  the  property 
element),  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  birdi  in  that 
jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  property,  so  all-pervad- 


•  The  Institntion  of  parley  is  nsefnl  to  the  strong  as  well 
as  to  the  weak;  not  to  respect  it  is  not  only  a  crime,  but  also, 
for  each,  a  very  grave  fault  against  his  own  interest  It 
sometimes  happens  in  war  that  a  parlementaire  is  killed; 
we  believe  this  is  always  by  mistake.  The  flag  has  not,  per- 
haps, been  seen,  or,  if  the  envoy  presents  himself  durinir  a 
battle,  which  is  generally  a  very  inopportune  moment^  be 
may  be  accidentally  wounded.— M.  B. 
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ing  in  the  British  mind.  The  early  kings  had  bo 
abused  the  power  of  raising  money,  and  the  lords 
and  bishopa  were  so  sabservient  to  the  royal  will, 
that  it  became  neoessaiy  to  have  the  check  of  an 
eiectiye  body  to  assert  and  jealously  maintain  con- 
trol over  the  taxing  power.  This  control,  claimed 
and  exerciaed  by  the  lower  house  of  parliament 
for  centuries^  is  so  absolute  that  all  bUls,  whethei 
for  the  raising  or  the  exx)enditure  of  money,  must 
originate  in  the  commons.  The  successive  steps 
by  which  the  important  power  over  the  pubHc 
purse  was  transferred  from  the  king  to  the  com- 
mons, is  a  history  of  determination  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  stubborn  resistance  on  the  other,  the 
TBngliah  monarchs  using  every  wile  to  secure  sup- 
pties,  which  the  parliament  stubbornly  refused 
except  on  condition  of  redress  of  grievances. 
The  steady  increase  of  the  power  of  parliament 
during  the  reigns  of  the  arbitrary  house  of  Tudor, 
culminated  during  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  that 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament,  which  ended  in  the  complete  victory 
of  the  latter,  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy, 
the  abolition  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  commonwealth.  —  The  duration 
of  a  parliament,  outside  of  the  seven  years'  limit- 
ation embodied  in  the  act  of  1715,  is  dependent 
upon  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  ministry 
commanding  a  majority  in  the  lower  house. 
Practically,  the  average  life  of  a  parliament  in 
the  present  centyry  has  been  less  than  four  years; 
the  shortest  one  having  lasted  only  four  and  one- 
half  months  (hi  1807),  and  the  longest  a  little 
over  six  years.  The  "appeal  to  the  country," 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  ministers  who  fail 
to  command  a  majority,  is  made  through  writs  of 
election.  The  last  general  election  was  in  1880, 
returning  838  liberals,  289  conservatives,  and  60 
home  rulers.  Members  are  chosen  by  what  is 
regarded  in  England  as  nearly  universal  suffrage. 
There  are,  however,  but  8,181,701  actual  voters 
<in  1883)  out  of  the  population  of  85,246,688,  or 
about  one  in  every  eleven  inhabitants:  while  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States,  where  manhood 
suffrage  is  really  universal,  the  proportion  of 
voters  to  the  population  is  one  in  every  four  or 
five  inhabitants.  The  reform  act  of  1867-8  was 
a  large  extension  of  the  franchise,  giving  it  to  all 
householders  in  boroughs  (cities  and  towns),  and 
to  occupants  of  lands  or  houses  bringing  £12  rent 
or  upward  in  counties,  or  in  the  country.  This 
leaves  the  large  class  of  agricultural  and  other 
laborers  unrepresented.  Since  1872  parliamentary 
elections  are  by  secret  ballot.  (See  Ballot.)  — 
The  omnipotence  of  parliament  is  regarded  as 
the  great  feature  in  British  polity.  "  The  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  parliament,"  says  Ooke,  "  is  so 
Uunsoendent  and  absolute  that  it  can  not  be  con- 
fined, either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any 
bounds. "  It  wields  not  only  the  whole  legislative 
power,  but.  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  past, 
the  executive  power  as  well.  In  theory,  the 
queen  appoints  the  ministers  or  heads  of  admin- 
istrative departments;  in  practice,  these  heads  can 


be  no  other  than  the  representatives  of  the  will 
of  the  house  of  commons  for  the  time  being. 
What  is  called  the  government  of  England  em- 
braces not  only  the  cabinet,  but  from  forty  to 
fifty  political  heads  of  departments,  who  qidt 
their  places  with  every  change  of  administration. 
These  changes,  as  we  have  seen,  occurring  every 
four  years  on  an  average,  are  effected  by  the 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  dependent  upon  qualified  suffrage.  The 
powers  of  parliament  are  theoretically  divided 
between  three  co-ordinate  branches— the  crown, 
the  peers,  and  the  commons — for  the  sovereign  is, 
by  the  constitution,  a  part  of  parliament,  havin^^ 
to  be  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  eveiy 
law  requiring  the  royal  assent  to  its  passage.  The 
veto  power,  still  lodged  in  the  crown,  has  not 
been  exercised  since  1707,  or  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. The  house  of  lords,  which  has  in  theory 
equal  law-making  powers  with  the  commons,  can 
really  do  little  but  register  the  edicts  of  the  latter. 
Although  there  are  some  measures  of  policy, 
such  as  the  right  of  Catholics  and  Jews  to  sit  in 
parliament,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  the 
reduction  or  abolition  of  taxes  or  prescriptive 
privilege,  upon  which  the  stubborn  opposition  of 
the  lords  has  for  years  stood  in  the  path  of  reform, 
that  reform  has  always  sooner  or  later  been  car- 
ried. The  political  history  of  England  is  one 
long  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  precedent  and 
prerogative  when  standing  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  —  It 
may  appeat  s6mething  like  a  paradox  to  assert 
that  the  powers  of  the  popular  branch  of  parlia- 
ment are  even  greater  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  when  both  the  throne  and  the  house 
of  peers  were  abolished,  and  all  sovereignty  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  parliament  of  one  chamber. 
Yet  it  is  apparent  that,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  judicial  power,  which  is  still  reserved  to 
the  house  of  lords,  the  commons  of  England, 
through  their  legislation  and  through  their  cabinet, 
wield  a  far  more  comprehensive  authority  than 
did  the  long  parliament  under  the  lord  protector. 
The  very  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  that  un- 
written yet  all-controlling  governmental  power,  is 
nothing  but  the  net  result  of  the  long  series  of 
parliamentary  assertions  and  statutes,  down  to 
the  latest  embodiment  of  administrative  power 
in  the  cabinet,  which  is  defined  by  Bagehot  as  "  a 
committee  of  the  legislative  body,  selected  to  be 
the  executive  body."  — The  organization  of  par- 
liament is  attended  with  great  formality.  The 
lord  chancellor  announces  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons (previously  summoned  by  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod  to  attend  in  the  house  of 
lords)  that  as  soon  as  the  members  of  both  houses 
shall  be  sworn,  her  majesty  will  declare  the  causes 
of  her  calling  this  parliament;  and  further  re- 
quests them  to  choose  their  speaker,  who  must  be 
presented  in  the  house  of  lords  the  day  after,  for 
the  royal  approbation.  This  being  done,  the 
speaker  formally  claims,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mons, "all  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights 
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and  privileges."  These  being  graciously  con- 
firmed, the  commons,  with  the  speaker,  withdraw 
to  their  own  chamber:  then  foUows  the  taking  of 
the  oaths,  and  an  address  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  —  The  queen's  speech  is  delivered 
in  the  house  of  lords  by  herself  in  person,  or  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  reading  it  in  her  presence,  or 
by  commissioners  whom  she  appoints  (and  this  is 
called  opening  parliament  by  commission).  Be- 
fore this,  neither  house  can  proceed  with  any 
business.  The  lord  high  chancellor  presides  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  presence  of 
forty  members  or  upward  is  required  in  the  com- 
mons to  constitute  a  quorum  (the  whole  number 
of  members  in  1882  being  652).  In  the  house  of 
lords,  which  consists  of  516  members,  business 
may  proceed  with  only  three  peers  present.  The 
parliament  is  obliged  to  meet  at  least  as  often  as 
once  a  year.  Customarily,  the  annual  sessions  of 
parliament  begin  early  in  February,  and  end  some 
time  in  August;  but  this  depends  upon  the  public 
business,  the  ministry,  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  houses,  so  that  parliament  not  unfrequently 
has  a  special  session  in  November,  or  else  does 
not  rise  until  September,  long  after  the  close  of 
the  London  "  season."  The  opening  of  the  daily 
session  (formerly  at  10  o'clock,  and  later  at  12  m.) 
is  now  fixed  at  4  p.  m. — except  morning  sit- 
tings for  private  business,  or  toward  the  close  of 
a  session,  in  which  cases  the  house  resumes  at 
the  faohr  of  6  p.  m. — the  sittings  often  con- 
tinuing far  into  the  night.  Both  houses  are 
opened  with  a  fixed  ceremony.  At  tdh  minutes 
to  four,  two  gentlemen  in  court  suits  of  black, 
steel  buckles  and  swords,  accompanied  by  a  third, 
carrying  a  huge  golden  mace  upon  his  shoulder, 
precede .  the  speaker,  who  is  dressed  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig  and  robes  of  black  silk,  and  who 
enters  the  house  followed  by  a  train-bearer,  chap- 
lain and  secretary,  to  the  cry  of  *'  Way  for  Mr. 
Speaker!  Hats  off  for  Mr.  Speaker  I"  Then  all 
persons  must  be  uncovered,  except  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  whose  peculiar 
privilege  it  is  to  wear  their  hats,  a  right  usually 
exercised  except  when  speaking.  The  chaplain 
reads  prayers ;  the  strangers'  and  reporters'  gal- 
leries are  then  opened;  the  members  present  are 
counted.  If  after  four  o'clock  there  are  not  forty 
present,  the  house  is  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 
At  half  past  four  public  business  begins  (half  an 
hour  being  devoted  to  private  business  and  peti- 
tions), after  which  the  leading  members  of  the 
government  are  all  found  in  their  places  to  answer 
any  questions  put  by  members  of  the  house,  of 
which  one  day's  notice  has  been  given.  The 
house  of  lords  usually  meets  at  5  p.  m.,  but  fre- 
quently sits  as  a  court  of  appeal  during  the  day, 
when  it  is  open  to  the  public  like  other  judicial 
tribunals.  At  other  times  admission  to  the  stran- 
gers' gallery  is  had  only  through  a  peer's  order. 
In  the  house  of  lords  the  bishops  always  sit  to- 
gether, and  the  .members  of  the  administration 
occupy  a  front  bench  on  the  right  of  the  wool- 
sack (speaker's  chair).    The  peers  who  vote  with 


the  government  occupy  the  benches  on  the  same 
side  of  the  house ;  the  peers  in  opposition  are 
ranged  on  opposite  benches.  In  the  commons  no 
particular  places  are  allotted  to  members;  but  the 
front  bench  on  the  speaker's  right  is  occupied  by 
the  members  of  the  adminlBtration,  while  the 
leading  members  of  the  opposition  usually  take 
the  front  bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  speaker's 
chair.  The  mass  of  members  sit  somewhat  pro- 
miscuously, though  approximately  divided  into 
supporters  of  the  government,  occupying  benches 
on  the  right  of  the  chair,  and  members  of  the  op- 
position party  on  the  left.  The  members  of  par- 
liament in  both  houses  serve  without  salary. 
Members  elected  to  the  house  of  commons  serve 
as  such  until  the  next  general  election  for  a  new 
parliament.  —  It  was  formerly  illegal  to  publish 
any  of  the  proceedings  or  debates  in  parliament; 
and  history  records  a  long  series  of  exclusions, 
punishments  for  contempt,  and  disgraceful  perse- 
cutions against  writers  and  printers  who  had  pre* 
Bumed  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  what 
was  said  and  done  in  parliament.  At  length, 
however,  all  restrictions  were  removed,  and  the 
daily  press  contains  pretty  full  reports.  Besides 
this,  effected  by  private  enterprise,  ''Hansard's 
Debates  "  are  a  full  report  (though  in  the  third  per- 
son) of  the  speeches  inade  in  both  houses,  taken  In 
short-hand,  and  paid  for,  though  not  published, 
by  the  government.  The  journals  of  the  house  of 
lords  have  been  printed  oflScially  ever  since  1500, 
and  those  of  the  commons  since  1547,  in  great 
folio  volumes,  with  numerous  indexes.  —  The  re- 
strictions as  to  who  may  be  elected  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved, and  since  1870  any  subject  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  (even  a  naturalized  alien)  is  eli- 
gible to  election  to  parliament,  except  clergymen, 
contractors,  judges,  peers,  bankrupts  and  ofi^ce- 
holders.  In  several  instances  members  elect 
below  the  legal  age  have  been  permitted  to  sit 
Curiously  enough,  dissenting  clergymen  may  be 
members  of  the  commons,  while  those  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  established  religion,  are 
excluded,  although  bishops  sit  in  the  house  of 
lords.  The  houses  of  parliament  do  not  adjourn 
on  occasion  of  the  death  or  funeral  of.  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  nor  are  there  any  mortuary 
eulogies  on  such  occasions.  — Although  members 
of  parliament  serve  without  salary,  the  expenses 
of  their  election  are  frequently  very  heavy.  The 
honor  or  reputation  incident  to  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  influence  which  it  enables  a 
man  of  talent  to  wield,  counts  for  much.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  vigorously  contested  elections  to 
have  from  £1,000  to  £5,000  expended  in  the  nu- 
merous appliances  for  political  meetings,  printing 
and  publishing,  lights,  brass  bands,  decorated 
hustings,  and  other  devices  to  rouse  and  to  keep  up 
popular  enthusiasm.  Bribery,  also,  was  formerly 
a  too  common  channel  for  expenditure,  but  since 
the  abolition  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  the  stringent 
anti-bribery  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  the  secret 
ballot,  the  control  of  votes  by  purchase  has  been 
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greatly  diminished. — Members  of  the  commons 
have  not  the  right  to  resign  their  places.  To  ac- 
complish this  object  one  must  ask  to  be  appointed 
"steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hmidreds/'  an  old  and 
nominal  office,  without  any  functions,  which  is 
given  to  any  member  who  applies  for  it.  By  this 
pleasant  fiction  a  member  can  get  out  of  parlia- 
ment without  violating  the  law  which  requires 
him  to  serve  out  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected. 
—  If  the  sovereign  dies  during  &  recess  of  parlia- 
ment, it  must  convene  immediately;  and  if  it  has 
been  dissolved,  it  may  resume  its  ix)wers  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  All  bills  affecting  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  peerage  must  be  offered 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  can  only  be  amended 
by  the  commons.  All  motions  proposed  in  the 
house  of  commons  are  required  to  have  a  second; 
but  this  rule  is  not  enforced  in  the  house  of  lords. 
In  neither  house  of  parliament  is  any  journal  read 
of  the  previous  day's  proceedings.  —  In  the  prog- 
ress of  business  the  ministers  have  the  precedence 
in  bringing  forward  motions  of  every  kind. —  In 
taking  a  vote  in  the  house  of  lords  Uie  members 
▼ote  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  the  lords  voting 
in  the  affirmative  answering  **  Content,"  and  those 
oppoeed,  "Not  content."  Each  peer  might  vote 
by  proxy  for  two  absentees  until  1868,  when  the 
practice  was  discontinued  by  a  standing  order. 
In  the  house  of  commons  the  members  vote 
"Aye"  or  "No," instead  of  "Content"  or  "Not 
content."  When  the  vote  is  counted  the  ayes 
pass  into  a  lobby  on  the  right,  and  the  noes  into 
one  on  the  left:  in  each  room  is  a  secretaiy,  who 
checks  off  the  names  of  members  on  a  printed 
list,  aided  by  two  tellers  appointed  by  the  speaker. 
The  tellera  report  the  figures  of  the  vote  to  the 
speaker,  who  announces  it  in  open  house.  —  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is  precluded 
from  participating  in  debate  on  legislative  busi- 
ness; but  m  the  lords  the  presiding  officer,  if  a 
member  of  the  body,  may  leave  the  chair  and 
speak  in  his  character  of  a  peer.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  no  casting  vote ;  if  the  lords  are 
evenly  divided,  the  question  is  lost.  But  if  the 
house  of  conunons  is  tied,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  speaker  to  give  the  casting  vote,  which  deter- 
mines the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  — The 
following  table  exhibits  the  duration  of  each  par- 
liament since  the  accession  of  Henry  YIII.  in  1500: 
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A.  R  Spofford. 

PABLIAMENTABT  LAW.  This  term  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  formal  rules,  and 
precedents  having  the  force  of  rules,  which  gov- 
ern the  proceedings  of  legislative  bodies.  In  a 
larger  sense  parliamentary  law  is  held  to  regulate 
the  course  of  business  in  all  deliberative  assem- 
blies, public  meetings,  societies,  conventions,  and 
voluntary  organizations  of  eveiy  description.  In 
countries  where  the  principle  of  representative 
government  is  firmly  established,  nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  a  clearly  defined,  well-estab- 
lished, and  flrmly-adhered-to  system  of  conducting 
legislative  business  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
at  once  the  equality  and  independence  of  the  rep- 
resentatives and  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  also 
most  important  that  the  public  business  should 
proceed  in  an  established  order,  and  with  as  little 
interruption  and  delay  from  controversy  upon  side 
issues  as  possible.    Yet  the  endless  and  oft-renewed 
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discussions  in  congress  and  legislatures  uix)n 
points  of  parliamentary  order,  or  upon  the  proper 
way  to  proceed  with  the  business  in  hand,  attest 
at  once  the  confusion  of  mind  of  the  average 
legislator,  and  the  indeflniteness  of  the  parliament- 
ary law  itself.  So  far  from  constituting  a  system- 
atic code,  by  which  dif&cult  or  doubtful  ques- 
tions can  be  settled  with  precision,  what  parlia- 
mentary law  we  have  is  largely  made  up  of  rules 
subject  to  constant  change,  and  of  precedents 
liable  to  be  reversed.  "What  is  the  law  upon 
any  subject,"  said  an  eminent  lecturer  on  juris- 
prudence, "  is  hidden  in  the  breasts  of  our  Judges, 
and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment;"  and 
the  great  uncertainty  which  attends  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rules  which  are  presumed  to  govern 
public  bodies  might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  what 
is  parliamentary  law  upon  any  occasion  is  hidden 
in  the  breast  of  the  speaker,  or  the  president,  or  the 
moderator,  or  the  chairnun,  and  has  little  other 
force  than  his  decision.  While  such  decisions  are 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  test  of  an  appeal  from 
the  presiding  officer  to  the  assembly,  experience 
shows  that  the  time  wasted  in  long  debates  often 
proves  a  more  costly  obstruction  to  the  progress 
of  public  business  than  any  supposed  advan- 
tage in  establishing  a  principle.  It  has  been 
computed  that  almost  one-third  of  the  time  of 
the  annual  sessions  of  congress,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  pages  of  the  costly  and  voluminous 
official  record,  are  consumed  upon  points  of 
order.  In  parliamentary  bodies  where  there  is 
no  restriction  upon  debate,  as  in  the  senate, 
time  enough  has  frequently  been  wasted  in  dis- 
cussion whether  to  take  up  a  certain  measure 
to  have  fully  debated  the  measm^  itself  pro  and 
wii.^  and  to  have  passed  or  to  have  rejected  it 
besides.  There  are  growing  signs,  in  and  out  of 
congress,  that  the  progress  of  public  business  will 
be  more  insisted  upon  than  the  right  of  unlimited 
utterance,  or  "the  superstition  of  talk,"  which 
is  an  advertisement  of  the  individual.  Parlia- 
mentary action  is  very  rarely  affected  by  long 
speeches,  or  by  sharp  or  finely-drawn  distinc- 
tions of  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  under 
the  rules.  The  loss  of  the  precious  and  unretum- 
ing  hours  which  should  be  given  wholly  to  the 
well-considered  legislation  of  a  great  people,  in 
frivolous  disputes  over  inadmissible  motions  and 
points  of  order,  leaves  so  little  time  that  the  most 
important  public  measures  are  impei-fectly  dis- 
cussed, hastily  considered,  and  crudely  framed 
into  law,  while  the  soul  of  the  intelligent  legis- 
lator is  vexed  continually,  and  the  legislature 
itself  is  brought  into  contempt.  Amid  the  mass 
of  good  and  bad  precedents,  and  of  rules  heaped 
upon  rules,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  the 
business  of  direct  legislation  is  hindered  rather 
than  helped.  What  the  legislator  requires,  but 
does  not  find,  is  simplicity  instead  of  intricacy, 
and  an  assured  standard  of  appeal  instead  of  a 
jumble  of  conflicting  decisions.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  it  to  the  ready  dispatch  of  business  in 
conventions  and  public  meetings  that  there  should 


be  a  recognized  code  of  procedure,  as  well  as  a 
firm,  skillful  and  courteous  presiding  officer  to 
enforce  it.  —  The  origin  of  the  great  b(^y  of  what 
is  recognized  as  parliamentary  law  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  usages  of  the  British  parliament 
(treated  in  a  preceding  article).  From  the  days 
of  the  anonymous  "Order  and  Vsage  of  Keep- 
ing of  the  Parlements  in  England,"  by  John 
Hooker,  published  at  London  in  1572,  (the  earliest 
publication  on  the  subject  of  which  we  find  rec- 
ord), to  the  latest  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May's  elaborate  "  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges, 
Proceedings  and  Usage  of  Parliament,"  the  ^g- 
lish  books  are  the  fountains  from  which  the 
American  and  in  great  part  the  continental  treat- 
ises on  the  subject  are  drawn.  It  were  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  along  with  the  formal  principles 
and  precedents  of  tHe  science  (if  so  it  can  be 
called)  we  had  also  drawn  from  them  one  of  the 
best  features  in  the  practice.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
element  in  the  conduct  of  our  legislative  business 
more  palpably  a  source  of  weakness  than  the  fact 
that  in  the  parliaments  of  America  there  is  no 
responsibility  for  measures.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  nearly  all 
European 'nations,  the  ministry  are  not  only  pres- 
ent, but  are  held  to  a  direct  responsibility.  The 
party  wliich  has  been  for  the  time  being  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  government,  brings  in  its 
measures,  supposed  to  be  in  consonance  with  the 
public  will,  and  explains  and  defends  them  in  de- 
bate. All  appropriations  (bills  of  supply)  needed 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  embracing  the 
army,  the  navy  and  the  civil  service,  are  thus 
brought  in  and  supported  by  able  men  familiar 
with  all  their  details,  because  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  each  department.  Not  only  so, 
but  most  measures  of  the  session  demanded  by 
public  opinion,  whether  connected  with  parlia- 
mentary reform,  education,  public  morals,  or  the 
widely  diversified  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  home  or  abroad,  find  in  the  ministry  on 
the  fioor  of  parliament  vigilant  advocates,  court- 
ing and  not  shunning  debate,  answering  objec- 
tions, and  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
success,  or  the  result  of  failure,  which  will  con- 
sign them  from  their  places  of  power  to  private 
life.  How  wide  the  difference  in  our  American 
legislatures.  There,  no  executive  officer  can  be  so 
much  as  questioned  respecting  the  acts,  the  de- 
mands or  the  service  of  his  department,  except  in 
the  furtive  obscurity  of  a  committee  room.  The 
only  responsibility  for  public  measures  which  at- 
taches  anywhere  resides  in  one  or  at  most  two 
committees  of  the  house,  overwhelmed  with 
multifarious  business,  and  utterly  unable,  though 
never  so  competent,  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  infinite  detail  of  the  bills  they  present,  and 
give  attention  at  the  same  time  lo  other  public 
business,  and  to  the  never-ending  wants  of  their 
constituents.  Candid  confession  comes  from  one 
baffled  congress  after  another  that  under  the  exist- 
ing practice  no  systematic  law-making  is  possible. 
Instead  of  a  well-digested,  clear  and  easily  ad- 
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ministered  body  of  laws,  the  statute  book  is  filled 
with  crudities  and  contradictions  which  those  who 
administer  them  are  unable  to  reconcile.  It  is 
some  consolation,  doubtless,  to  reflect,  in  presence 
of  the  8,000  to  12,000  bills  that  do  not  become 
laws  with  which  every  congress  is  flooded,  how 
much  greater  calamities  we  have  escaped.  What 
is  true  of  congress  is  true  in  a  modified  sense 
of  all  the  state  l^islatures:  the  mass  of  crude 
legislation  which  is  irresponsibly  gotten  through, 
places  before  the  executive  a  perilous  task  of 
arresting  it  by  vigorous  use  of  the  veto  power, 
or  the  perhaps  stUl  more  perilous  responsibility 
of  approvaL — For  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 
ness and  facility  of  reference,  the  various  sub- 
jects embraced  tmder  Parliamentary  Law  will 
here  be  treated  in  alphabetical  order.  Bubstan- 
tiaQj  the  same  course  of  proceeding  here  noted 
as  prevailing  in  congress  Ib  followed  in  the  leg- 
isla^iires  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  with 
many  variations  as  to  details,  according  to  the 
rules  adopted  by  each  body.  —  Absencib.  The 
presence  of  members  of  the  body  is  taken  for 
granted  in  all  representative  assemblies,  as  due  to 
their  constituents.  This  can  only  be  suspended 
by  leave  of  absence,  or  employment  in  the  service 
of  the  body.  Absenteeism  embarrasses  business, 
and  is  unjust  to  other  members,  as  well  as  to  those 
represented;  yet  it  sometimes  goes  so  far  in  pro- 
tracted sessions  as  to  threaten  the  loss  of  a  quo- 
rum. In  congress,  the  constitution  itself  empow- 
ers less  than  a  quorum  to  compel  attendance  of 
absentees ;  a  rule  of  the  house  prohibits  absence 
except  from  actual  necessity  or  with  leave;  and  no 
senator  can  be  absent  without  leave  first  obtained. 
Hie  statutes  require  deduction  of  salary  pro  rata 
for  absence  of  a  senator  or  representative,  except 
for  sickness  of  himself  or  family.  In  both  houses, 
when  votes  by  yess  and  nays  are  recorded,  the 
names  of  members  absent  (or  not  voting  because 
paired)  are  published  in  the  journal.  In  parlia- 
ment leave  of  absence  is  usually  given  in  case  of 
domestic  affliction  or  urgent  business,  but  it  is 
occasionally  refused.  In  the  French  chambers 
afasoice  is  not  allowed  without  leave  of  the  body 
except  in  urgent  cases,  when  the  president  may 
grsnt  it.  R«iuests  for  leave  of  absence  are  re- 
ported upon  by  a  committee  and  announced  by 
the  president.  The  salary  of  deputies  is  stopped 
when  absent  without  leave.  —  Adjourkhent.  A 
motion  to  adjourn  takes  precedence  of  all  others. 
It  may  be  made  at  any  time  (except  when  a 
member  is  speaking,  or  the  house  is  voting)  unless 
a  motion  to  adjourn  has  just  previously  been  neg- 
atived: it  is  not  debatable,  nor  can  it  be  amended. 
The  unfinished  business  cut  off  by  adjournment 
generally  has  precedence  in  the  orders  of  the  day; 
and  this  is  an  express  rule  of  the  house  and  sen- 
ate. No  adjourhment  for  more  than  three  days 
is  permitted  to  either  house  of  congress  by  the 
constitution,  unless  the  other  house  concurs.  If 
the  houses  disagree  as  to  the  time  of  adjournment, 
the  president  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as 
he  thinks  proper.    In  parliament  the  motion  to 


adjourn  is  debatable,  and  may  be  amended  as  to 
time  of  adjournment.  In  the  commons  the  speaker 
adjourns  the  house  when  a  quorum  is  found  want- 
ing, and  the  fact  is  noted;  but  in  both  houses  of 
congress  business  may  proceed  without  a  quorum 
by  unanimous  consent,  or  until  the  question  of  a 
quorum  is  raised  by  a  division.  After  this  no 
motion  is  in  order  except  for  a  call  of  the  house,  ^ 
or  to  adjourn.  In  the  French  chambers,  before 
each  day's  adjournment,  the  president  consults 
the  chamber  as  to 'the  day  and  hour  of  its  next 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  subjects  to  be  considered. 
— Ambkdmbht.  Any  alteration  proposed  to  a  mo- 
tion or  to  a  bill  is  an  amendment.  Amendments 
are  often  proposed  to  defeat  a  proposition,  as  well 
as  to  promote  its  object.  Amendments  may  be 
simply  to  strike  out  a  ix)rtion,  or  to  insert  new 
matter,  or  to  strike  out,  and  insert  in  place  of  the 
matter  stricken  out.  They  are  to  be  offered  in 
the  order  of  sequence,  if  the  proposition  being 
considered  consists  of  several  sections  or  para- 
graphs. It  is  not  in  order  to  refer  back  and 
amend  parts  which  have  been  considered,  after  a 
latter  part  has  been  amended.  Every  amendment 
proposed  is  itself  capable  of  amendment;  but 
there  can  be  no  amendment  in  the  third  degree, 
t.  e.,  of  an  amendment  to  an  amendment.  To  ac- 
complish such  an  object  the  mover  should  seek  to 
have  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  rejected, 
then  moving  his  amendment  as  an  alternative, 
with  due  notice  to  the  body  of  the  intent  to  be  ac- 
complished. A  rule  of  the  house  permits  a  third 
amendment  by  way  of  substitute,  to  which  one 
amendment  may  be  offered.  Amendments  once 
agreed  to  or  rejected  can  not  afterward  be  altered 
or  amended.  Motions  to  amend  may  be  withdrawn 
or  modified  before  the  previous.que8tion  is  ordered, 
but  not  afterward  ;  and  amendments  withdrawn 
may  be  offered  again  at  a  further  stage  of  pro- 
ceeding. Amendments  in  parliament  need  not 
be  of  the  same  subject  matter  with  the  proposi- 
tion before  the  body.  A  member  may  move  to 
substitute  a  wholly  different  proposition  for  the 
one  moved,  and  such  an  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon.  But  in  committee  of  the  whole 
house  this  rule  does  not  apply,  the  house  being 
authorized  only  to  consider  the  subject  referred 
to  it.  In  congress  no  amendment  is  to  be  admit- 
ted on  a  subject  different  from  that  under  consid- 
eration. In  amendments  the  form  of  words,  and 
not  their  substance,  is  concerned;  and  as  anything 
may  be  moved,  the  opponents  of  a  motion  often 
attempt  its  defeat  by  rendering  a  proposition  ab- 
surd or  obnoxious,  or  even  reversing  its  substance, 
so  that  its  supporters  join  with  its  opponents  to 
defeat  it.  No  amendment  can  be  in  order  which 
contravenes  the  law  or  the  standing  or  special 
orders  of  either  house,  or  which  is  the  same  with 
any  proposition  already  voted  upon  during  the 
same  sitting.  An  amendment  to  strike  out  is  in 
this  country  put  directly,  but  in  parliament  the 
speaker  puts  Uie  question  whether  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  out  shall  stand  as  part  of  the 
question.    If  an  amendment  to  leave  out  is  passed. 
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it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  insert  the  words  left 
out  in  the  same  place,  but  they  may  be  moved  in 
another  place.  The  same  rules  apply  as  to  amend- 
ments by  insertion.  Motions  to  amend,  being 
properly  considered  previous  to  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  amend/ take  precedence,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  first  taken  on  the  amendment;  the  same 
^  rule  applies  to  an  amendment  of  an  amendment. 
Amendments  moved  by  a  member  who  has  al- 
ready spoken  can  not  in  parliament  be  Introduced 
by  a  speech.  In  congress  the  opposite  rule  pre- 
vails. In  congress  no  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  is  in  order  which  increases  expendi- 
ture or  provides  for  expenditure  not  previously 
authorized  by  law,  or  which  changes  existing 
law.  To  the  last  an  exception  is  made  admitting 
amendments  which  are  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  and  at  the  same  time  retrench  expenditure. 
In  committee  of  the  whole  it  is  usual  to  limit  de- 
bate upon  proposed  amendments  to  five  minutes 
for  each  speaker;  but  the  majority  may  at  any 
moment  close  all  debate  upon  any  paragraph  or 
pending  amendment;  whereupon  further  amend- 
ments may  be  offered,  to  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. Any  bill  sent  by  one  house  to  the  other  is 
subject  to  amendment  in  all  its  parts;  when  re- 
turned, the  usual  course  is  to  disagree  to  the 
amendments  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  If  each  house 
adheres  to  its  disagreement,  the  bill  or  resolution 
is  lost;  but  the  differences  are  commonly  adjusted 
by  a  committee  of  conference,  whose  report  is 
usually  accepted  by  both  houses.  No  bill  can  be 
amended  after  the  agreement  of  both  houses. 
Amendments  do  not  require  a  second  in  congress; 
in  the  house  of  commons  every  amendment  must 
be  proposed  and  seconded  the  same  as  an  original 
motion.  In  the  French  chambers  amendments 
are  offered  through  the  president,  who  refers  them 
to  the  committee  having  similar  measures  in 
charge.  They  are  printed,  and  their  authors 
have  the  right  to  be  heard  before  the  commit- 
tee. — Appeal.  The  presiding  officer's  decisions 
upon  questions  of  order  are  made  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  assembly.  It  is  optional  with  the 
chair  to  decide  the  point  of  order  himself,  or  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  body.  In  the  house  of  representatives 
the  speaker  must  decide.  If  any  member  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair  the  question  is  then 
put,  "  Shall  the  decision  of  the  chair  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  body  ?  "  If  the  decision  is  not 
sustained,  the  chair  is  overruled  by  a  majority  of 
the  members,  and  such  a  vote  forms  a  precedent  of 
some  Importance  on  similar  questions.  A  motion 
to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table,  if  carried,  has  the 
effect  to  sustain  the  decision  of  the  chair.  This 
motion  can  not  be  made  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
Questions  of  order  just  decided  on  appeal  can  not 
be  renewed.  In  parliament  the  speaker  of  the 
lords  as  well  as  of  the  commons  refers  most  ques- 
tions of  order  directly  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house;  the  process  of  an  appeal  appears  not  to  be 
provided  for.  —  Appropriations.  In  parliament 
all  bills  granting  supplies  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment (money  bills)  must  originate  in  the  house  of 


commons;  and  in  1678  this  prerogative  was  carried 
so  far  as  to  exclude  the  lords  from  all  power  of 
amending  bills  of  supply.  This  exclusive  power 
has  been  jealously  maintained  by  the  commona 
for  more  than  two  centur'es.  In  congress  a  simi- 
lar claim  for  the  house  of  representatives  to  orig- 
inate all  appropriation  bills  has  been  made,  but 
not  insisted  on  nor  maintained;  though  the  consti- 
tutional privilege  of  the  house  to  originate  all  bills 
for  raising  revenue  has  always  been  jealously 
adhered  to.  The  house  committee  on  appropria- 
tions was  first  formed  in  1865,  to  relieve  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  part  of  its  too  onerous 
duties.  The  senate  committee  on  appropriationa 
was  organized  in  1867,  its  functions  having  been 
previously  vested  in  the  conmuttee  of  finance.  In 
congress  appropriation  bills  always  have  prece- 
dence, and  may  be  reported  at  any  time.  They  must 
be  considered  in  conunittee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  By  one  rule  of  the  house 
and  senate  they  must  not  embrace  exxKnditures 
not  previously  authorized  by  law,  nor  provisions 
changing  existing  law:  but  such  provisions  are 
frequently  incorporated  by  the  committees  report- 
ing them.  The  yeas  and  nays  must  be  recorded 
on  their  passage  in  the  house,  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  senate.  After  being  considered  and  de- 
bated in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  house  for  passage;  but  a  separate  vote 
is  taken  upon  any  clauses  or  amendments  upon 
which  any  member  claims  the  right  to  divide  the 
house.  In  the  French  chambers  the  budget  is  in 
charge  of  a  committee  of  thirty-three  members,  to 
whom  are  referred  all  matters  of  public  revenue 
or  expenditure.  —  Arrbst.  (See  PncHege)* — 
Atbb  and  Noes.  (See  Yeas  and  Na^.)  — 
Ballot.  Voting  by  ballot,  while  it  preserves 
secrecy,  is  out  of  favor  in  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  constitutions  of  eleven  states  require  all  votes 
taken  in  the  legislature  to  be  vivd  voce.  In  other 
states  it  is  left  to  the  legislature  to  regulate  its  own 
methods  of  voting.  A  rule  of  the  house  makes  a 
majority  of  the  votes  given  necessary  to  an  elec- 
tion. When  the  house  votes  by  ballot  the  speaker 
is  required  to  vote.  For  many  years  past  no  vote 
by  ballot  has  occurred  in  either  house  of  congress, 
the  speaker  and  the  president  pro  tern,  of  the  sen- 
ate having  been  elected  by  tiid  wee  votes.  The 
other  officers  of  each  house  are  chosen  by  resolu- 
tion by  the  controlling  party,  the  minority  usually 
proposing  and  voting  for  their  own  candidates  by 
way  of  substitute.  In  parliament  secret  commit- 
tees are  usually  chosen  by  ballot.  The  speaker,of 
the  commons  is  chosen  upon  motion  and  second 
by  assent  or  informal  vote,  unless  the  house  di- 
vides, when  the  usual  count  of  votes  is  had.  (See 
Ballot,  vol.  i.,  p.  197;  rote.)— Bar.  The  bar 
of  the  house  implies  the  railing  in  the  rear  of  the 
outer  seats  of  members.  Formerly  members  were 
required  to  be  within  this  bar  in  order  to  vote; 
now,  a  member  may  vote  on  a  roU-call  from  any 

*  Hcferences  given  in  Italicg,  are  to  enbjects  treated  In 
this  article;  those  given  in  small  capitals,  sre  to  articles  in 
the  Cyclopedia  at  laige. 
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place  within  the  halL  Li  counting  the  hoose  he 
must  be  within  the  railing.  In  another  sense,  the 
bar  of  a  legislative  body  is  the  area  in  front  of 
the  presiding  officer;  and  offenders  are  brought 
to  the  bar  to  be  examined,  tried,  admonished,  rep- 
rimanded, imprisoned  or  discharged,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  speaker  appears,  followed  by  the 
commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  on  cere- 
monious occasions.  Members  of  the  commons 
not  yet  sworn  must  sit  below  the  bar. — Bills. 
A  bill  is  any  proposed  act  of  legislation,  com> 
mencing  with  the  formula,  "  Be  it  enacted,"  etc. 
Ereiy  Monday  in  the  house  of  representatives 
the  speaker  must  call  the  states  and  territories, 
through  thdr  members,  for  bills  offered  for  print- 
ing and  reference  without  debate.  In  the  senate 
one  day's  notice  for  bringing  in  a  bill  is  required, 
unless  received  by  unanimous  consent.  Bills  are 
referred  at  onoe  to  the  conmiittee  to  which  by 
their  subject  matters  they  properly  belong.  Every 
bin  mnst  be  read  three  times  before  its  passage; 
the  first  and  second  readings  by  title,  on  intro- 
duction; the  third  reading  in  full,  when  put  upon 
its  passage,  or  by  sections,  when  debated  and 
amcmded.  No  bill  can  be  amended  by  incorpo- 
rating in  it  the  substance  of  any  other  pending  bill. 
Bills  or  resolutions  may  be  reported  at  any  time 
from  six  committees  only:  the  committee  on  elec- 
tiODs,  on  members'  right  to  seats;  ways  and  means, 
on  bills  to  raise  revenue;  appropriations,  on  general 
appropriation  bills;  printing,  on  printing  for  con- 
gress; accounts,  on  house  expenditures;  and  en- 
rolled biUs,  such  bills  as  are  enrolled.  Other  bills 
from  committees  must  take  their  chance  of  being 
reported  back  when  the  committee  is  called  in 
its  order.  Bills  reported  favorably  by  commit- 
tefes  must  go  on  the  proper  house  calendar  in  the 
order  so  reported,  and  the  senate  has  the  same 
rule.  The  enacting  clause  of  all  bills  must  be 
uniform,  thus:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Bouse  €f  BepreeentaUtiee  of  the  United  Btatee  of 
Amorica,  in  Oongreae  anenMed,  *'  Formerly  every 
section  of  a  bill,  no  matter  how  numerous,  began 
with  the  words,  "And  be  it  further  enacted"; 
but  this  tedious  and  useless  verbiage  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  1871,  shortly  before  the  statutes 
were  codified,  and  no  enacting  words  are  now 
used  in  any  section  except  the  first.  It  is  the 
ri^t  of  every  member  to  have  a  bill  read  through 
at  each  stage  of  its  progress,  though  it  is  cus- 
tomarily, by  unanimous  consent,  read  only  by 
titk,  excqpt  upon  its  passage,  when  a  full  read- 
ing is  mandatoiy.  After  a  bill  has  been  read 
thiee  times,  the  question  is,  ' '  Shall  the  bill  pass?  " 
after  which  it  is  not  amendable,  although  open 
to  debate,  unless  the  house  at  once  seconds  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question  on  its  pas- 
sage. When  a  bill  is  passed,  the  member  in 
charge  of  it  moves  that  the  vote  last  taken  be 
leoc^Bidered,  and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table.  If  the  house  votes  aye,  no 
leooDsideration  can  take  place,  and  the  bill  goes 
it  oooe  to  the  senate.  In  the  senate  the  pas- 
sage of  ImUs  involves  no  such  formalities.    All' 


bills  passed  by  the  house  must  be  certified  by 
the  clerk  with  his  signature  and  the  day  of  their 
passage,  and  convey^  by  him  or  an  assistant  to 
the  senate.  While  bills  are  on  their  passage  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  they  are  on  paper;  after 
being  passed  by  both  houses  they  must  be  en- 
rolled on  parchment,  and  examined  (compared  or 
collated)  by  the  joint  committee  on  enrolled  bills. 
Next,  they  are  signed  by  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate and  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  presented 
to  the  president  for  his  signature.  Bills  signed 
by  the  president  are  filed  in  the  department  of 
state,  where  they  form  the  official  acts  of  con- 
gress, from  which  the  annual  "  Statutes  at  Large  " 
are  printed.  The  president  notifies  his  approval 
with  its  date  to  the  house  in  which  the  bill 
originated,  and  this  appears  in  the  journal. 
Any  bill  not  returned  by  the  president  within 
ten  days  becomes  a  law  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution, unless  congress  adjourns  meanwhile,  in 
which  case  it  does  not  become  a  law.  (For  bills 
failing  to  become  laws  through  the  president's 
objections,  see  Veto.)  Bills  passed  in  one  house 
and  rejected  in  the  other  must  be  notified  to  the 
former;  they  can  not  be  renewed  the  same  ses- 
sion without  ten  days'  notice,  and  leave  of  two- 
thirds.  A  weekly  statement  of  bills  on  the  speak- 
er's table,  with  dates  and  proceedings  thereon, 
must  be  printed  by  the  clerk.  Of  each  bill  of- 
fered 750  copies  are  printed,  and  many  more 
are  frequently  ordered.  BiUs  which  are  undis- 
posed of  in  either  house  can  be  resumed  and  acted 
on  at  the  next  session  of  the  same  congress;  but 
all  bills  die  with  the  congress,  unless  they  have 
gone  through  both  houses  and  been  approved 
by  the  president.  Private  bills  are  defined  to  be 
those  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  companies, 
etc.  Friday  in  each  week  is  by  rule  of  the 
house  set  apart  for  their  consideration;  and  when 
reported  from  committees  they  are  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole.  In  parliament  there  is  & 
radical  distinction  between  public  and  private  bills, 
which  does  not  prevail  in  congress.  By  the  stand- 
ing orders  all  private  bills,  whether  for  the  interest 
of  individuals,  corporations  or  localities,  must  be 
brought  in  by  petition,  and  taken  charge  of  by  a 
parliamentary  agent.  (See  Legislation,  vol.  ii., 
p.  766.)  In^e  house  of  lords  any  i)eer  may  offer 
a  public  bill  without  notice;  in  the  commons 
notice  must  be  given  and  leave  of  the  house  ob- 
tained. Bills  relating  to  religion,  trade  or  money 
grants  can  not  be  brought  in  until  they  have  first 
been  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
Bills  passed  by  both  houses  receive  the  royal  as- 
sent by  commission  under  the  great  seal.  Some- 
times the  queen  assents  in  person  to  bills  in  the 
house  of  lords.  In  the  French  chambers  bills 
are  proposed  by  the  ministry  or  by  deputies,  and 
are  printed  and  referred  to  proper  committees. 
Members  proposing  them  may  be  heard  before 
committees.  Reports  upon  bills  are  printed,  after 
which  the  chamber  fixes  the  time  for  debate.  No 
bill  can  become  a  law  without  two  deliberations 
upon  it  with  an  interval  of   at  least  five  days. 
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except  financial  bills,  bills  of  local  interest,  and 
bills  declared  urgent.  —  Brebert.  Any  attempt 
to  bribe  a  member  is  a  breach  of  the  phyileges 
of  the  house.  Several  cases  of  lobbyists  and 
others  charged  with  bnbery  appear  in  the  Jour- 
nals. (See  Lobby,  vol.  ii.,  p.  781.)  Bribery  in 
the  election  of  members  of  congress  is  an  offense 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  in- 
vestigations by  committees  of  both  houses.  In 
parliament  many  controverted  elections  have 
turned  upon  real  or  alleged  bribery;  but  such 
practices  have  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion in  parliament  since  the  corrupt  practices  act 
of  1868,  confiding  the  trial  of  controverted  elec- 
tions to  the  court  of  common  pleas.  On  proof 
of  bribery  by  the  agents  of  sitting  members  (even 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  latter)  their  seats 
have  been  vacated;  while  an  act  of  parliament 
disqualifies  for  seven  years  any  candidate  guilty 
of  bribery,  and  disfranchises  him  as  a  voter  for 
the  same  period. —  Businbbs.  In  the  lower  house 
of  congress  there  are  four  calendars  of  business: 
1,  a  calendar  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  which  are  placed  all  revenue  and  ap- 
propriation bills;  2,  a  house  calendar,  embracing 
all  public  biUs  not  revenue  or  appropriation  bills; 
8,  a  calendar  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
for  all  private  bills;  4,  a  calendar  of  business  on 
the  speaker's  table.  Questions  of  the  priority 
of  business  are  decided  by  a  majority  without 
debate.  The  first  business,  after  prayer  by  the 
chaplain,  is  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  the  last 
day's  sitting;  then  a  call  of  states  and  territories 
<if  on  Monday)  for  bills  and  resolutions;  and  then 
a  morning  hour  for  reports  from  committees, 
called  in  order-  After  the  morning  hour  devoted 
to  reports,  the  unfinished  business  of  the  preced- 
ing session  is  in  order;  after  unfinished  business  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  business  on  the  speaker's 
table  is  in  order,  though  seldom  arrived  at.  After 
this,  it  is  in  order  to  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole  house  upon  revenue  or  appropriation  bills. 
Next  in  order  is  business  on  the  house  calendar. 
As  it  is  always  in  order  (after  the  morning  hour) 
to  go  into  committee  for  considering  revenue  or 
appropriation  bills,  there  is  small  chance  for  other 
measures  during  most  of  the  session,  and  thence 
comes  an  almost  perpetual  contest  over  the  order 
of  business.  It  requires  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
to  suspend  the  rules  apportioning  the  order  in 
which  business  must  be  considered;  and  this  ma- 
jority is  seldom  obtained,  because  the  rule  forbids 
the  speaker  .to  entertain  any  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  except  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of 
each  month,  and  during  the  last  six  days  of  a 
session.  Special  orders,  however,  are  sometimes 
made  in  advance  for  given  days,  which  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  except  unfinished  business  and  rev- 
enue and  appropriation  bills.  The  senate  has  a 
morning  hour  for  presentation  of  messages  from 
the  president,  the  house,  and  other  communica- 
tions, petitions  and  memorials,  reports  of  commit- 
tees, and  the  introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions. 
During  this  hour  no  other  business  is  in  order  ex- 


cept by  unanimous  consent.  At  its  dose  unfln- 
iBhed  business  of  the  preceding  session  is  first  in 
order;  second,  any  special  order  for  the  day;  and 
third,  the  calendar  in  its  order.  This  calendar 
must  contain  every  bill  and  resolution  reported 
from  committees  or  on  leave,  and  house  bills  and 
resolutions  unreferred  to  committees.  In  parlia- 
ment the  public  business  is  apportioned  by  reserv- 
ing certain  days  for  considering  the  orders  of  the 
day,  and  other  days  for  original  motions.  The 
members  are  so  numerous  that  the  priority  of 
those  desiring  to  give  notices  on  the  same  day  is 
determined  by  ballot,  the  speaker  drawing  their 
names  from  a  box;  they  are  called  out,  when  they 
rise  and  make  their  motions  without  debate.  The 
right  is  reserved  to  place  government  orders  (».  e,, 
the  measures  of  the  ministry)  at  the  head  of  the 
list  on  every  order  day  except  Wednesday.  Fri- 
day's order  of  the  day  must  be  either  bills  of  sup- 
ply or  ways  and  means.  Wednesdays  are  set 
apart  for  bills  promoted  by  members  not  con- 
nected with  the  government,  except  when  the 
public  business  is  pressing.  Special  orders  are 
frequently  made  in  advance,  as  in  congress.  The 
French  chamber  of  deputies  fixes  the  order  of 
business  for  its  next  session  before  adjourning 
for  the  d^y;  the-  order  of  the  day  thus  fixed  is 
posted  in  the  hall,  and  published  in  the  official 
journal.  On  the  demand  of  any  member  the 
order  of  the  day  must  have  priority.  —  Bt-Laws. 
In  non-parliamentary  bodies  (as  in  societies  or  vol- 
untary associations  of  any  kind),  the  by-laws  con- 
stitute the  standing  rules  of  the  society.  They 
usually  follow  the  constitution,  and  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  orderly  transaction  of  business 
in  its  meetings.  They  should  provide  a  rule 
for  the  suspension  of  them  at  tlie  will  of  twd- 
thirds  or  some  other  quota  of  the  members.  — 
Calendar.  (See  Buainen,)  —  Call.  Calling  the 
roll  is  required  at  the  first  meeting  of  each  session 
of  congress.  This  proceeds  by  states  in  their  al- 
phabetical order,  and  shows  by  the  record  in  the 
journal  who  are  present.  The  ordinary  roll-call 
is  in  alphabetical  order  of  members'  names,  and 
is  required  on  every  vote  that  is  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  the  clerk  calling  out  the  name,  and 
members  answering  tivd  voce.  This  call,  with 
the  delays  arising  from  indistinctness,  absences^ 
changes  and  reading  of  the  names  on  both  sides, 
occupies  some  forty  minutes  in  the  United  States 
house  of  representatives.  Various  schemes  for 
abridging  the  enormous  waste  of  time  by  the 
roll-call  (which  sometimes  occupies  half  the 
hours  of  a  sitting)  have  been  devised:  e.  g., 
an  annunciator  with  electric  wires,  the  member 
touching  a  button  at  his  desk,  and  the  vote  be- 
ing recorded  yea  or  nay  instantaneously  for  the 
whole  house.  The  house,  however,  has  never 
countenanced  any  substitute  for  vitd  voce  voting. 
The  call  of  committees  and  of  members  from 
states  for  bills  and  resolutions  is  treated  of  under 
Budnew,  —  Call  of  the  House.  When  no 
quorum  is  present,  a  call  of  the  house  is  in  order, 
which  proceeds  thus:  the  names  of  the  mem- 
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bers  are  called  by  the  clerk,  and  the  absentees 
noted;  the  doors  are  then  closed,  and  the  major- 
ity present  orders  absentees  sent  for  and  arrested 
whereyer  found,  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
sergeant-at-arms;  when  absent  members  are  pro- 
duced, the  speaker  calls  for  their  excuses  at  the 
bar,  and  the  house  determines  upon  what  condi- 
tion tiiey  shall  be  discharged  from  arrest.  Scenes 
of  great  disorder  and  merriment  sometimes  occur 
dniing  a  call  of  the  house.  No  motion  is  in  order 
during  the  call  except  to  adjourn,  or  that  all  further 
proceedings  in  the  call  be  dispensed  with:  the  last 
motion  is  usually  made  upon  the  appearance  of  a 
quorum.  In  the  senate  a  call  of  senators  must  be 
made  when  the  question  of  a  quorum  is  raised. 
If  no  quorum  is  present,  the  majority  may  di- 
rect the  sergeant-at-arms  to  request  or  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  absent  senators;  pending 
which,  no  debate  and  no  motion  except  to  ad- 
journ is  in  order  imtila  quorum  appears.  —  Cen- 
SCRE.  Members  of  a  legislative  body  are  liable 
to  censure  for  transgressing  the  rules  in  speaking 
or  otherwise.  A  vote  to  censure  a  member  re- 
quires the  speaker  of  the  house  to  pronounce  that 
such  a  member  (calling  him  by  name)  has  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  house.  Votes  of  censure 
have  not  been  infrequent,  mainly  for  unseemly 
conduct  or  transgression  of  the  rules  of  debate; 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  where  the  speaker 
has  been  required  to  pronounce  the  censure  of  the 
house  upon  members  who  have  been  guilty  of 
grave  derelictions  in  their  capacity  of  representar 
tivea.  In  parliament  the  speaker  of  the  commons 
has  been  sometimes  directed  to  reprimand  or  ad- 
monish persons  at  the  bar  who  have  offended 
against  the  dignity  of  the  house.  In  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  members  are  subject  to  cen- 
sure of  the  chamber,  who  have  refused  to  heed  a 
call  to  order,  or  have  been  guilty  of  tumultuous 
conduct,  or  of  menacing  or  insulting  any  of  their 
feOow-members.  Censure,  coupled  with  exclusion 
from  the  hall  for  fifteen  days,  is  pronounced 
against  any  deputy  who  has  been  guilty  of  any 
violence,  or  has  resisted  a  simple  censure,  or  has 
menaced  any  member  of  the  government  or 
the  president  of  the  republic.  Both  censures 
carry  with  them  temporary  forfeiture  of  the 
salary.  Iif  case  of  resistance  by  any  deputy, 
or  of  tumult  in  the  chamber,  the  president  at 
ODce  adjourns  the  session,  and  the  public  pros- 
ecutor is  iiif ormed  that  an  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  palace  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties^ — Chaibmak.  The  chair  is  usually  filled  by 
the  speaker  in  the  house  and  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  senate.  The  speaker  has  the  right  to 
call  any  member  to  preside  if  he  desires  to  leave 
the  chair,  and  this  member  is  addressed  as  "Mr. 
Chairman'';  but  such  substitution  is  limited  to 
the  day  when  made;  except  that  in  case  of  his 
illness  he  may  appoint  a  chairman,  vrith  the  ap- 
proval of  the  house,  for  not  more  than  ten  days. 
In  the  absence  of  the  speaker  without  making 
todi  an  appointment,  the  house  elects  a  speaker 
pro  tempore,  who  is  addressed  as  ''  Mr.  Speaker." 


When  the  house  goes  into  committee  of  the  whole 
the  speaker  never  presides,  but  designates  a  mem- 
ber, who  is  addressed  as  "Mr.  Chairman."  When 
the  committee  of  the  whole  rises,  which  is  done 
by  motion,  the  speaker  resumes  the  chair,  and 
the  chairman  formally  reports  to  him  what  prog- 
ress has  been  made  upon  the  business  in  hand. 
In  the  senate  the  chairman,  who  is  elected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  vice-president  as  presiding  officer, 
is  known  as  the  president  pro  tempore.  Either 
officer  may  call  any  senator  to  occupy  the  chair, 
but  only  for  the  day  or  a  less  time  at  his  pleasure. 
This  substitute  is  still  addressed  as  ''Mr.  Presi- 
dent." The  chairman  of  a  committee  is  the  first- 
named  member  thereon,  by  a  rule  of  both  houses. 
In  his  absence  the  next-named  member  acts  as 
chairman.  The  great  amount  and  importance  of 
business  prepared  for  legislative  action  by  the 
committees  renders  the  chairmanship  an  influ- 
ential and  much  desired  position.  —  Chiltbknt 
Httitdbeds.  (See  Pabliauent,  The  British.) — 
Clerk.  At  the  banning  of  each  congress  the 
house  is  called  to  order  by  the  clerk  of  the  last 
house,  who  continues  in  office  until  his  successor 
is  chosen.  He  then  calls  the  roll  of  members, 
and  decides  all  questions  of  order  until  the  elec- 
tion of  a  speaker,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  house 
by  any  member.  His  successor  is  elected  imme- 
diately after  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  by  vivd  f}oce 
vote.  The  clerk  must  note  all  questions  of  order 
and  decisions  thereon;  keep  the  journal  of  the 
house  and  print  it,  with  an  index;  certify  to  the 
I)assage  of  all  bills  and  resolutions;  attest,  by  sig- 
nature and  seal  of  the  house,  vmts,  warrants  and 
subpoenas;  make  all  contracts  regarding  supplies 
or  labor  for  the  house ;  disburse  and  account 
for  the  contingent  fund;  appoint  and  pay  the 
assistants  in  his  office ;  keep  the  stationeiy  ac- 
counts; and  have  charge  of  certain  classes  of  doc- 
uments for  distribution.  He  has  the  custody  of 
all  bills,  petitions  and  other  papers  pertaining  to 
business  before  all  committees  of  the  house  at  the 
close  of  each  congress,  to  be  preserved  in  the  files 
of  his  office.  He  must  make  a  roll  of  representa- 
tives elect  before  the  first  meeting  of  each  con- 
gress, placing  on  it  only  those  whose  credentials 
show  them  regularly  elected.  All  messages  from 
the  house  to  the  senate  are  conveyed  by  the  clerk 
or  one  of  his  assistants.  —  Cloture.  This  term, 
recently  adopted  from  the  French,  denotes  the 
closing  of  debate,  answering  closely  to  the  previ- 
ous question,  as  it  prevails  in  American  assem- 
l^lies.  In  parliament  the  previous  question  does 
not  have  the  effect  to  suppress  all  further  discus- 
sion of  the  main  question.  The  want  of  any 
standing  order  enabling  the  majority  of  the 
house  to  close  debate  and  secure  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  ministerial  measures,  led  to  the 
protracted  parliamentary  contest  of  1881-2,  and 
the  adoption  of  new  rules  for  procedure  in  the 
house  of  commons.  As  introduced  by  Mr.  Glad, 
stone,  Feb.  20,  1882,  the  procedure  resolutions 
required  the  closing  of  debate  by  a  bare  major- 
ity approving  the  putting  of  the  question  by  the 
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speaker;  but  the  question  under  discussion  was 
not  to  be  decided  in  the  affinnative  unless  sup- 
ported by  200  members  or  opposed  by  less  than 
40.  This  radical  measure  was  the  fruit  of  the 
•obstructive  tactics  adopted  by  the  Irish  mem- 
bers in  the  long  session,  Jan.  6  to  Aug.  7, 1881. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  de- 
signed to  promote  freedom  of  debate,  about  forty 
members  successfully  thwarted  the  majority,  and 
for  many  months  prevented  legislation  giving  the 
government  power  to  enforce  the  laws  in  Ireland. 
Several  all-night  sessions  of  the  house,  and  one 
<M>ntinuous  sitting  of  forty-one  and  one-half  hours, 
with  scenes  of  great  disorder,  were  the  fruits 
of  these  obstructive  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
home  rule  members.  A  series  of  motions  to 
adjourn  the  debate,  to  adjourn  the  house,  etc., 
were  continually  renewed  in  the  endeavor  to  weary 
out  the  majority  and  delay  the  obnoxious  Irish 
bill  by  adjournment  of  the  house;  but  the  majority, 
backed  by  the  conservative  party,  who  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  ministerialists,  kept  the  house 
together  by  relays,  and  the  debate  went  on  day 
■and  night.  At  length  the  speaker  took  the  decisive 
measure  of  arresting  debate  by  putting  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  biU  to  suppress  disorders 
in  Ireland.  This  was  carried,  the  Irish  members 
leaving  the  house  in  a  body.  The  bill  reaching  a 
second  reading,  the  obstructions  were  renewed, 
4uid  Mr.  Pamell  and  other  members  were  "named" 
by  the  speaker  for  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  chair.  Resistance  to  the  progress  of  business 
<X)ntinuing,  a  motion  for  the  expulsion  for  the  day 
of  thirty-one  of  the  home  rule  party  was  carried; 
and,  after  four  nights'  debate,  the  first  **  urgency  " 
resolution  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  carried,  859  to 
56.  This  secured  parliamentary  progress,  and  the 
Irish  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses  within 
.a  week,  and  received  the  royal  assent  March  d, 

1881.  At  the  next  session  of  parliament  (1883) 
the  adoption  of  the  dSture  as  a  permanent  stand- 
ing order  was  carried  after  months  of  struggle  and 
debate.  An  amendment  that  in  no  case  should 
the  dSture  be  enforced  unless  with  the  support  of 
two-thirds  of  those  present,  was  lost.  The  pro- 
•cedure  resolutions  were  finally  passed  Dec.  1, 

1882,  and  are  to  the  following  effect :  1,  provides 
that  the  speaker  or  chairman  may  stop  the  debate 
at  his  discretion,  if  supported  by  more  than  200 
members;  or  if  opposed  by  less  than  40,  and  sup- 
ported by  more  than  100;  2,  provides  that  motions 
for  adjournment  for  the  discussion  of  a  definite 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  shall  be  en- 
tertained if  forty  members  support  it  by  rising 
up;  8,  provides  for  limiting  such  debate  to  the 
subject  in  hand;  4,  provides  for  the  taking  of 
divisions;  5,  6  and  7,  are  technical  rules  for  the 
speaker's  or  chairman's  guidance;  8,  makes  it  a 
standing  order  that  no  opposed  motion  shall  be 
taken  after  half-past  twelve  at  night;  9,  regulates 
the  suspension  of  offending  members;  10,  gives 
the  speaker  or  chairman  the  power  to  check 
attempts  to  secure  delay  by  abuse  of  the  rules;  11 
•and  12,  are  minor  provisions;  and  18  makes  the 


first  seven  and  last  three  resolutions  into  standing 
orders.  In  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  by 
Art.  108  of  the  lUglement,  the  president  is  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  chamber  before  pronouncing  the 
closing  of  debate.  If  the  ddtwre  is  opposed,  only 
a  single  speech  against  it  is  allowed.  The  Mtwre 
being  once  pronounced,  no  further  debate  is  in 
order,  with  the  single  exception  of  remarks  upon 
the  state  of  the  question.  —  CoMMrrTEss.  A  com- 
mittee is  an  officially  constituted  organ  of  a 
deliberative  body  to  facilitate  its  business  by 
examining  questions,  canvassing  their  merits  by 
discussion,  testimony,  etc.,  digesting  resolutions, 
or  preparing  bills  for  action,  and  reporting  their 
conclusions  to  the  body  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. In  societies,  conventions  and  deliberative 
assemblies,  it  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  that 
the  presiding  officer  appoints  all  committees.  The 
mover  of  any  special  committee  is  usually  by 
courtesy  appointed  its  chairman,  although  the 
selection  both  of  committees  and  of  chairmen  is 
always  within  the  power  of  the  assembly.  Com- 
mittees are  most  important  organs  of  a  body  to 
forward  its  business  by  intelligent  and  orderly 
procedure.  In  the  house  of  representatives  the 
speaker  has  the  sole  power  of  appointing  com- 
mittees. There  are  three  kinds  of  committees  in 
congress,  viz.,  standing,  select  and  joint,  besides 
committees  of  conference,  which  are  appointed 
for  the  occasion,  to  reconcile  differences  between 
the  houses  upon  matters  of  legislation.  The 
standing  committees  of  the  house  are  forty-seven 
in  number,  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  congress.  Three  of  these  are  Joint  commit- 
tees, the  senate  having  a  similar  conmiittee  to  act 
with  them.  They  consist  of  from  fifteen  members 
each  down  to  three,  the  greater  number  having 
eleven  members.  Select  committees,  ordered  by 
the  house  from  time  to  time  to  consider  special 
subjects,  cohsiBt  of  various  numbers  and  do  not 
hold  over  the  session,  unless  specially  authorized, 
while  the  standing  committees  are  for  the  whole 
congress.  In  1802  the  house  had  only  five  stand- 
ing committees  of  seven  members  each.  The  call 
of  committees  for  reports  is  daily,  except  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month.  All 
reports  of  committees  must  be  in  writing.  They 
can  sit  during  sessions  of  the  house  only  by  special 
leave.  Committee  rooms  are  provided  in  the 
capitol  for  their  sessions,  which  are  private  unless 
they  choose  to  admit  spectators.  Jefferson's 
Manual  holds  that  the  proceedings  of  a  committee 
are  not  to  be  published,  as  they  are  of  no  force 
until  confirmed  by  the  house :  but  in  modem 
days  the  enterprise  of  the  press  is  adequate  to 
spread  before  the  public  all  that  is  of  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  every  congressional  committee. 
A  committee  is  sometimes  given  the  special  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers ;  also  to  hold 
sessions  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  investi- 
gation 1b  desired.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
constitutes  a  quorum  for  business.  Each  com- 
mittee has  a  clerk,  appointed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  committee's  approval,  and  a  calendar  of 
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bttsmess.  Any  chairman  of  a  committee  has  power 
bj  statute  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  It  is 
common  to  parcel  out  committee  work  involving 
examination  among  the  individual  members,  or  to 
refer  various  t<^ic8  to  sub-committees  for  report. 
Some  committees  meet  daily,  others  weekly,  others 
casuaUy  upon  call  of  the  chairman,  according  to 
the  amount  or  importance  of  the  business  referred 
to  them.  The  right  of  a  committee  to  report  at 
any  time  carries  with  it  the  right  to  consider  the 
malto*  when  reported ;  but  all  measures  involv- 
ing the  raising  or  expending  of  money  must 
be  first  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  com- 
mittees on  elections,  printing,  and  accounts.  A 
<xmiinittee  report  may  be  made  by  the  chair- 
man or  any  one  of  its  members;  and  he  has  the 
riglit  both  to  open  and  close  debate  on  the  report. 
lUnority  reports  in  writing  are  usually  printed  and 
considered  with  the  majority  report  Questions 
of  Jurisdiction  over  certain  business  often  arise 
between  various  cdmmittees,  and  are  decided  by 
the  speaker  or  the  hoose :  the  principle  governing 
%  that  the  principal  subject  of  the  bill  should 
control  its  reference.  In  the  senate  the  standing 
committees  (thirty-four  in  number)  are  appointed 
by  ballot  unless  otherwise  ordered.  For  many 
years  past  the  ballot  has  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  oonunittees  are  elected  each  session  (not  for 
the  wliole  congress,  as  in  the  house)  on  motion, 
the  members  being  named  in  a  body  by  the  par- 
ty in  the  majority,  which  has  previously  agreed 
to  them  in  caucus.  Special  committees  are  fre- 
quently appointed  by  the  president  of  the  senate, 
who  also  appoints  committees  of  conference. 
Reports  from  conmiittees  are  to  be  called  for  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  next  after  the  communica- 
tions to  the  senate  and  the  offering  of  petitions  and 
memorials.  In  parliament  there  are  no  standing 
oonunittees  except  on  accounts,  standing  orders, 
selectioii,  and  railway  and  canal  bills,  and  these 
must  be  reappointed  eveiy  session.  Select  com- 
mittees are  appointed  in  the  lords  by  ballot  or 
<m  motion.  In  the  commons  select  committees 
{usually  of  fifteen  members)  are  appointed  vivd 
toee  on  motion  of  any  member  naming  them,  al- 
though the  house  sometimes  elects  committees  by 
ballot.  The  house  orders  in  each  case  what  num- 
ber shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  committee,  usually 
five  members  in  the  commons  and  three  in  the 
lords.  The  object  of  select  committeecTls  usually 
to  take  evidence,  and  power  is  given  them  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  The  presence  of  stran- 
gers Is  usually  permitted  in  house  committees, 
rarely  in  those  of  the  lords.  Th^r  exclusion  may 
be  ordered  at  any  time,  and  is  enforced  while  the 
committee  are  deliberating.  Secret  committees 
are  sometimes  appointed,  whose  inquiries  are  con- 
ducted with  closed  doors,  even  members  of  the 
house  being  excluded.  All  evidence  is  taken  in 
shorthand,  and  printed.  Reports  and  resolutions 
reported  by  committees,  by  a  standing  order  are 
]a£d  upon  the  table.  By  a  new  usage,  first  in 
operation  in  1888,  "grand  committees"  have  been 


created,  selected  for  the  piupose  of  giving  meas- 
ures mature  consideration  before  they  are  pre- 
sented to  parliament  for  debate.  This  object  has 
thus  far  been  well  answered,  and  the  working 
power  of  the  parliament  increased.  In  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  the  most  important  commit- 
tee is  that  on  the  budget.  This  consists  of  thirty- 
three  members,  and  is  charged  with  all  legislation 
relating  to  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  cham- 
ber may  refer  to  any  committee  any  other  prop- 
ositions for  legislation.  No  member  can  belong 
to  more  than  two  committees.  One  day  in  each 
week  is  customarily  set  apart  for  committee 
work.  —  Comf  ITTBB  op  thb  Whole.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  is  constituted  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  body,  and  must  be  formed 
by  an  act  of  the  house  itself.  In  the  senate  there 
is  no  formal  resolving  into  committee  of  thCj 
whole  -of  the  body,  but  simply  a  resolution  that< 
the  business  then  pending  shall  be  considered  ''as 
in  committee  of  the  whole. "  This  \&  styled  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  a  qutui  eommiUee.  The  house  having 
resolved  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole,  the 
speaker,  must  leave  the  chair,  after  appointing 
a  chairman  to  preside.  Business  is  taken  up  in 
the  order  of  the  calendar,  appropriation  and  rev- 
enue bills  having  precedence.  The  committee 
must  rise  and  the  speaker  resume  the  chair  if  a 
message  to  the  house  comes  in,  or  a  bill  is  ob- 
jected to,  or  any  other  business  occasion  arises 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  the  house; 
after  which  the  house  goes  again  into  commit- 
tee. The  rules  provide  that  all  matters  relating 
to  taxes  or  appropriations  of  money  shall  first 
be  considered  in  a  conunitte*  of  the  whole. 
The  five-minute  rule  prevails  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  t*.  e.,  any  member  is  allowed  five 
minutes  to  explain  any  amendment  he  may  offer; 
after  which  one  member  is  allowed  to  speak  five 
minutes  in  opposing  it,  and  there  must  be  no 
further  debate  Uiereon.  This  is  practically  extend- 
ed, however,  by  permitting  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  so  that  many  five-minute  speeches 
may  be  made  by  pro  formd  motions  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  last  word,  etc.  When  debate 
runs  too  long,  in  the  view  of  those  having  charge 
of  the  measure,  the  motion  is  often  made  that  the 
committee  rise;  when  the  house  is  asked  to  close 
all  debate  upon  the  pending  section;  if  carried, 
this  cuts  off  all  debate,  but  does  not  preclude  fur- 
ther amendment  The  previous  question  can  not 
be  put  in  committee,  nor  motions  to  reconsider, 
nor  can  the  yeas  and  nays  be  taken,  nor  can 
motions,  amendments  or  appeals  be  laid  on  the 
table.  The  members  vote  by  three  methods : 
1,  tMid  wee  by  the  sound,  aye  or  no;  2,  by 
rising,  and  standing  till  they  are  counted  on 
each  side;  8,  by  passing  between  the  tellers. 
When  the  matter  under  consideration  in  com- 
mittee is  finished,  the  committee  rise,  and  the 
chairman  reports  to  the  speaker,  "  The  committee 
of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  Union  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  (such  a  subject)  have 
directed  me  to  report  the  same  with  (or  without) 
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amendments."  In  parliament  the  chair  is  taken 
in  committee  of  the  whole  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  in  the  commons, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  committees  appointed 
each  session  in  the  lords.  The  ordinary  function 
of  conunittees  of  the  whole  house  is  deliberation. 
Every  public  bill  and  all  matters  concerning  re- 
ligion, trade,  revenue  or  the  grant  of  public  money 
must  first  be  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  Members  may  speak  more  than  once  in 
committee,  but  not  in  the  house.  —  Concurrent 
Resolution.  This  is  a  resolution  adopted  by 
both  houses,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session.  UnUke  a  joint  resolution,  it 
does  not  require  the  signature  of  the  president.  — 
Conference.  To  adjust  differences  in  the  form 
or  substance  of  a  measure  which  has  passed  both 
houses,  though  in  a  different  shape,  committees  of 
conference  are  appointed  by  the  presiding  officer. 
They  consist  usually  of  three  members  from  each 
house,  two  of  whom  are  of  the  majority  party,  or 
favorable  to  the  measure.  In  all  cases  of  disagree- 
ment, or  when  either  house  refuses  to  concur  with 
amendments  to  any  measure  made  by  the  other,  a 
conference  is  moved.  Reports  of  committees  of 
conference  must  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  of  both  houses,  and  are  always  in  or- 
der. They  must  contain  an  explicit  statement  as 
to  what  effect  the  committee's  report  will  have  on 
the  measure.  If  the  conferees  fail  to  agree  (as 
often  hi^pens)  they  report  to  their  respective 
houses,  and  a  new  committee  (or  the  same)  is 
again  appointed.  Three  or  four  conferences,  with 
as  many  committees,  are  sometimes  required. 
The  usual  formpof  moving  a  conference  is  that 
the  house  (or  senate)  insist  on  its  disagreement 
and  ask  for  a  conference:  the  alternative  motion 
is,  that  the  house  recede  from  its  amendments,  or 
from  its  disagreement,  and  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  other  body.  The  senate  has  a  rule 
that  the  question  of  consideration  of  conference 
reports  shall  be  taken  at  once  without  debate.  In 
parliament  conference  committees  are  more  form- 
al, and  may  be  demanded  by  either  house  con- 
cerning the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  course 
of  proceeding  and  the  bills  or  amendments  passed 
by  the  other  house.  Each  house  appoints  mana- 
gers to  represent  it  at  the  conference,  and  both 
houses  are  thus  brought  into  direct  intercourse 
with  each  other  by  deputations  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. Business  is  suspended  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  during  the  sitting  of  conference  com- 
mittees. In  the  French  corps  legislatif,  when 
the  senate  disagrees  with  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, a  committee  of  conference  may  be  moved 
to  agree  upon  a  new  form  of  law.  If  the  con- 
ference report  is  rejected  by  the  deputies,  it  is 
not  in  order  to  bring  in  a  similar  bill  until  two 
months  have  expired,  except  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  government.  —  Consent.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  at  public  meetings,  and 
in  some  parliamentary  bodies,  business  may  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer puts  the  question;  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 


assembly  that  such  a  thing  should  be  done?  If 
no  member  dissents,  he  announces,  "The  chair 
hears  no  objection,"  and  the  thing  is  ordered 
without  putting  the  question  in  any  other  form. 
If  a  single  member  objects,  the  chairman  must 
put  the  question  in  the  usual  way  by  a  motion 
and  second.  The  introduction  of  any  bill  or  res- 
olution out  of  the  regular  order  requires  unani- 
mous consent.  It  is  customary  for  members  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  papers  from  the 
files,  to  be  excused  from  the  house  or  from  voting, 
to  print  remarks  not  actually  delivered,  to  have 
a  bill  or  motion  taken  up  for  present  considera- 
tion, to  have  their  time  extended  when  speak- 
ing, etc.  If  no  objection  is  made,  the  chair  an- 
nounces that  the  request  is  granted.  —  Conbid- 
ERATioN.  To  raise  the  question  of  consideration 
is  to  endeavor  to  defeat  a  measure  by  bringing  the 
house  to  vote  whether  they  will  consider  it.  It  is 
too  late  to  raise  the  question  of  consideration  on 
any  question  after  its  discussion  is  actually  begun. 
—  Constitution.  In  most  societies  or  perma- 
nent voluntary  organizations  it  is  customary  to 
adopt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  body.  The  constitution  commonly 
sets  forth  the  name  and  object  of  the  oiganizar 
tion,  the  qualifications  and  mode  of  electing  mem- 
bers and  officers,  and  the  regulations  for  meet- 
ings. It  also  contains  provision  for  its  amend- 
ment through  a  vote  of  two-thirds  or  some  other 
majority,  after  specified  previous  notice  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting.  —  Contempt.  (See  Privilege.)'— 
Contested  Seat.  (See  i^Zecfwiw.)— Conven- 
tion, Joint.  A  joint  convention  of  the  two 
houses  is  held  only  upon  occasion  of  counting  the 
electoral  vote  for  president  and  vice-president. 
Formerly  this  assembly  was  regulated  by  a  joint 
rule  of  the  two  houses,  providing  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  should  be  their  presiding  of- 
ficer, and  prescribing  details  for  counting  the 
vote.  This  rule,  however,  was  abolished  in  1876, 
and  there  is  now  no  rule  upon  the  subject. — 
Day,  Legislative.  For  the  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion the  congressional  day  begins  at  12  o'clock  m., 
or  at  such  earlier  hour  as  either  -house  shall  have 
adjourned  to.  It  does  not  terminate  untO  an  ad- 
journment is  had ;  a  recess  merely  to  the  next 
day  does  not  end  the  legislative  day  then  running. 
An  adjournment  does  not  necessarily  take  place 
at  the  beginning  of  Sunday;  a  majority  may  con- 
tinue in  session  after  that  hour  (as  has  frequently 
happened),  but  the  journal  bears  the  date  of  the 
day  preceding  (Saturday).  —  Deadlock.  This  is 
a  common  phrase,  which  designates  a  stoppage 
of  business  in  one  house  through  obstructions  by 
the  minority;  or,  a  deadlock  in  legislation  may 
occur  between  the  two  houses,  through  party 
differences,  when  the  majority  in  one  is  of  dif- 
ferent politics  from  that  controlling  the  other. 
The  latter  are  usually  compromised  by  each  house 
yielding  something ;  the  former  sometimes  lasts  for 
days  and  nights,  the  party  seeking  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  an  obnoxious  measure  exhausting 
every  parliamentary  expedient  by  calls  of  the 
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htnue,  motionB  to  adjourn,  calling  the  yeas  and 
nays,  etc. » on  their  motions,  to  defeat  or  weary  out 
the  majority.  —  Debatjb.  In  all  assemblies  for 
the  tnmsaction  of  business  it  is  essential  that  there 
flhoold  be  rules  to  regulate  and  limit  discussion. 
There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  regarded  as 
uniTersal;  as,  1,  No  debate  is  in  order  unless  a 
motion  of  some  kind  is  before  the  assembly;  2, 
Any  one  risiiig  to  debate  must  address  the  presi<Ung 
officer,  not  the  assembly;  8,  By  courtesy,  the  mover 
of  any  proposition  is  first  entitled  to  the  floor;  4, 
Debate  must  be  confined  to  the  question  before 
the  assembly.  In  the  house  of  representatiyes  a 
member  rising  must  address  "Mr.  Speaker";  the 
speaker  names  the  member  who  is  first  to  speak  <as 
"the  gentleman  from  Maine," etc.)*  When  sev- 
eral rise  at  once  the  member  who  first  catches  the 
speaker's  eye  is  to  be  called  upon.  A  member  re- 
porting a  measure  from  a  committee  opens  and 
doses  the  debate;  no  member  can  speak  more 
than  one  hour  without  express  leave  of  the  house, 
or  more  than  once  to  the  same  question  unless  he 
be  the  mover  of  the  matter  pending,  when  he  may 
speak  in  reply  after  all  others  choosing  to  do  so 
have  spoken.  No  debate  is  allowed  after  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered,  except  one  speech  from 
the  member  closing  debate:  it  is  conmion,  how- 
ever, for  the  member  having  an  hour  to  close  to 
yield  a  given  amount  of  his  time  to  several  mem- 
bera.  biboth  houses  no  debate  is  allowed  on 
motions  for  adjournment  or  recess,  or  to  lay 
any  business  upon  the  table,  or  to  consider  con- 
ference reports,  to  excuse  from  voting,  or  on  ques- 
tions of  order  arising  after  a  motion  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  or  upon  reference  or  priority 
of  business.  No  member  may  caU  another  by 
name  in  debate,  or  notice  the  views  of  the  other 
boose;  both  of  these  rules,  however,  are  fre- 
quently violated.  In  the  senate  debate  is  without 
limitp  unless  a  special  order  is  made  to  curtail  the 
length  of  speeches.  No  senator  can  interrupt 
another  without  his  consent,  or  speak  more  than 
twice  on  the  same  question  the  same  day  without 
leave  of  the  senate.  Both  houses  have  a  rule  that 
any  member  transgressing  in  debate  the  rules  of 
the  house,  shall  be  called  to  order,  when  he  must 
sit  down,  and  can  not  proceed  without  leave,  the 
exceptionable  words  being  taken  down.  Senators 
must  stand  in  their  places  when  debating ;  but 
members  of  the  house  may  speak  from  their  seats, 
or  from  any  part  of  the  fioor,  or  from  the  clerk's 
desk.  In  the  house  of  lords  a  peer  addresses  the 
lords  in  genenl ;  in  the  commons  the  speaker  is 
addressed.  The  reading  of  written  speeches  is 
not  permitted  in  either  house  of  parliament. «  A 
member  may  read  extracts  from  documents,  but 
must  debate  questions  in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
word,  without  reading  manuscript  remarks.  In 
both  houses  of  congress  written  speeches  are  prac- 
tically rather  the  rule,  and  debate  in  the  true  sense 
the  exception.  While  debating,  members  of  the 
lords  and  commons  remove  their  hats,  resuming 
them  upon  concluding.  Debate  in  the  lords  de- 
i  upon  the  will  of  the  house;  in  the  commons 
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the  speaker  recognizes  the  member  who  rises  first 
As  several  members  may  frequently  rise  at  once, 
the  one  that  is  first  in  his  eye  is  called  upop. 
Ck>mpetition  for  the  floor  sometimes  leads  to  a 
motion  that  another  than  the  member  called  by 
the  speaker  be  first  heard.  It  has  been  sometimes 
charged  that  there  was  a  "speaker's  list,"  by 
which  his  recognition  of  members  was  governed, 
but  this  has  never  been  admitted.  The  rule  of 
one  speech  only  from  any  member  on  the  same 
question  is  strictly  observed.  No  member  can  be 
called  by  name  in  either  house ;  in  the  lords  a  mem- 
ber is  referred  to  by  his  rank,  as  "the  noble 
earl ";  in  the  commons,  by  the  place  he  represents, 
as  "the  honorable  gentleman,  the  member  for 
York."  In  the  French  chambers  members  speak 
from  the  tribune,  and  must  first  have  obtained 
leave  by  addressing  the  president  A  list  of  the 
deputies  who  desire  to  speak  at  any  session  is  kept, 
in  the  order  of  their  demand.  In  the  discussions 
members  speak  alternately  for  and  against  a  meas- 
ure under  consideration;  a  rule  which  does  not  pre- 
vail either  in  England  or  America.  The  ministers 
ara  to  have  the  floor  whenever  they  claim  it,  even 
if  it  interrupts  the  order  of  the  regular  list,  but  one 
of  the  opposition  may  always  follow  the  speech 
of  a  minister.  Disorder  or  clamor  during  a  dis- 
cussion is  prohibited ;  if  the  chamber  becomes 
noisy,  and  the  president  can  not  restore  order,  he 
puts  on  his  hat;  if  the  disorder  continues  he  an- 
nounces the  session  closed  for  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  sitting  is  resumed;  if  the  tu- 
mult breaks  out  again  the  president  must  adjourn 
the  chamber  to  the  next  day. — Delbgatbb.  (See 
Territories. )  —  Division.  To  call  for  a  division  is 
to  test  the  sense  of  the  assembly  on  the  proposition 
before  it  In  the  house  a  division  is  had  by  the 
members  on  each  side  of  the  question  rising  in 
their  seats  and  being  counted  by  the  speaker,  who 
announces  the  vote.  If  dissati^ed  with  the  result, 
any  member  may  call  for  tellers,  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  may.  be  called  for.  The  division  of  a  ques- 
tion, if  demanded  by  any  member,  must  be  made 
before  voting,  if  it  include  two  or  more  distinct 
propositions.  In  parliament,  if  the  vote  by  ayes 
and  noes  {vivd  wee)  is  not  accepted,  there  is  no  di- 
vision by  rising  and  standing  to  be  counted,  but 
the  house  at  once  divides,  those  voting  for  the 
measure  withdrawing  to  the  lobby  on  the  right  of 
the  house,  and  those  opposed  entering  the  left 
Two  tellers  are  appointed  by  the  speaker  for  each 
party.  As  members  file  back  into  the  house  they 
are  counted  by  the  tellers,  and  their  names  re- 
corded by  the  clerks.  The  result  is  announced 
from  the  chair,  and  alphabetical  lists  of  the  names 
are  printed  with  the  "votes  and  proceedings." 
No  member  can  vote  who  was  not  in  the  house 
when  the  question  was  put;  but  a  "  division  bell " 
is  rung  by  the  doorkeeper  when  the  house  is  about 
to  divide,  which  is  heard  through  the  neighboring 
rooms,  and  scattered  members  hasten  to  be  present 
at  the  division  before  the  doors  are  locked.  The 
time  allowed  for  this  notice  is  two  minutes,  meas- 
ured by  a  sand-glass;  and  when  that  has  run  out, 
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the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  speaker  must  again 
put  the  question  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  by  the  rule 
no  absentees  on  the  first  call  could  vote  unless  the 
question  were  again  put.  If  the  numbers  on  a 
division  are  equal,  the  speaker  must  give  the 
casting  vote  in  the  commons;  if  there  is  a  tie  in 
the  house  of  lords,  the  measure  voted  upon  is  lost. 
In  the  French  chambers  a  division  must  be  had  on 
the  call  of  any  member.  The  vote  is  taken,  1, 
by  rising  ;  2,  by  open  ballot;  8,  by  secret  ballot. 
The  first  method  is  in  order  upon  all  questions 
unless  twenty  members  demand  an  open  ballot  or 
fifty  a  secret  ballot ;  or  when  the  rising  vote, 
having  been  twice  taken,  is  not  decisive  of  the 
question;  in  this  case  any  member  may  demand 
the  ballot.  The  open  ballot  requires  eadi  member 
to  be  supplied  with  white  tickets  signifying  a  vote 
in  the  affirmative,  and  blue  tickets  the  negative,  on 
all  of  which  his  name  is  printed.  Messengers 
present  to  each  member  an  urn,  in  which  he 
deposits  his  ballot:  all  the  votes  being  collected, 
the  urns  are  opened  at  the  tribune;  the  secre- 
taries count  the  ballots  of  each  color,  and  the 
president  announces  the  result.  The  secret  ballot 
is  taken  by  white  and  black  balls,  the  white 
signifying  the  affirmative,  and  the  black  the  nega- 
tive. The  members  deposit  the  balls  themselves 
in  an  urn ;  the  secretaries  turn  them  out  into  a 
basket,  count  the  black  and  white  balls,  and  the 
result  is  proclaimed.  —  Doohkeepbr.  In  some 
assemblies  the  sergeant-at-anns  or  his  assistants 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  doorkeeper.  In  the 
house  of  representatives  the  office  of  doorkeeper 
is  an  important  one,  involving  the  care  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chamber  and  apartments  of  the 
house  and  the  public  property  therein,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  document  room  and  folding  room 
of  the  house,  and  the  appointment  of  many  messen- 
gers, assistant  doorkeepers  and  pages.  During 
the  sessions  he  announces  at  the  door  of  the  house 
all  messages,  furnishes  members  with  printed  doc- 
uments, conveys  messages,  etc.  He  must  enforce 
strictly  the  rules  as  to  the  privileges  of  the  hall, 
and  be  responsible  to  the  house  for  the  conduct  of 
his  employes.  In  the  senate  the  sergeant-at-arms 
appoints  the  doorkeeper  and  his  assistants.  — 
Elections.  In  public  assemblies  the  first  busi- 
ness in  order  is  always  the  election  of  officers.  At 
any  meeting  which  is  not  that  of  an  organized 
body,  it  is  usual  for  the  assembly  to  be  called  to 
order  by  some  volunteer  member,  who  moves 

that  Mr. act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  the  proposer  calls 
for  a  vote  by  ayes  and  noes.  If  the  voice  of  the 
former   preponderates,  he   declares  the  motion 

carried,  and  calls  Mr.  to  the  chair.     The 

chairman,  having  taken  his  seat,  announces  the 
first  business  to  be  the  election  of  a  secretary,  and 
calls  for  nominations,  putting  the  question  in  the 
same  manner  for  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
meeting.  Other  officers  may  be  elected  in  like 
manner,  but  a  president  and  secretary  are  all 
which  are  usually  necessary  for  a  meeting.  In 
the  house  of  representatives  the  speaker,  clerk, 


sergeant-at-arms,  doorkeeper,  postmaster  and  chap- 
lain  are  elected  by  vivd  wee  vote  at  the  beginning 
of  each  congress.  The  election  of  members  in- 
volves questions  of  the  highest  privilege,  the  con- 
stitution itself  making  each  house  the  Judge  of 
the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members.,  The  committee  on  elections  in  the 
house,  and  on  privileges  and  elections  in  the 
senate,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  committees. 
Contested  elections  of  members,  of  which  there 
are  usually  several  in  each  congress,  are  carefully 
examined  by  these  committees.  The  law  provides 
that  any  contestant  of  an  election  of  any  repre- 
sentative must,  within  thirty  days  after  the  re- 
sult is  declared,  notify  the  member  whose  seat  he 
contests,  of  his  intention  and  grounds  of  contest. 
The  member  must  within  thirty  days  answer  the 
contestant  in  writing.  Ninety  days  after  this  are 
allowed  both  sides  for  taking  testimony.  Wit- 
nesses may  be  examined  or  depositions  taken  at 
any  place  with  due  notice  on  both  sides,  the  mem- 
ber and  contestant  appearing,  either  in  person  or 
by  attorney,  before  any  judge  of  a  United  States 
court,  a  state  court  of  recoid,  or  a  notary  public, 
etc.,  who  are  by  law  competent  to  issue  subpoenas 
and  take  record  evidence  in  election  cases.  The 
testimony  is  taken  in  writing,  and  transmitted  to 
the  derk  of  the  house,  by  whose  order  it  is  usually 
printed.  Contestants  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
pending  a  decision  of  their  claim,  and  are  usually 
heard  in  their  own  behalf  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
Questions  of  the  right  of  a  member  to  his  seat 
take  precedence  of  all  business.  Large  sums  have 
frequently  been  voted  to  sitting  members  awl  to 
those  contesting  their  seats  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  contest.  The  Revised  Statutes  (sec.  130) 
prohibit  such  payments  to  any  person,  but  a  sub- 
sequent statute  of  1879  provides  that  thereafter 
no  contestant  or  contestee  for  a  seat  in  the  house 
shall  be  paid  more  than  |2,000  for  such  expenses, 
and  that  only  upon  sworn  vouchers  or  receipts 
for  money  actually  disbursed.  The  election  of 
senators  in  each  state  must  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lature chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  a  senator.  On  the  second  Tuesday 
after  organizing,  each  house  must  vote  separately 
and  mvd  wee  for  a  senator.  If  any  one  has  a 
majority  in  both  houses  he  shall  next  day  be  de- 
clared duly  elected  senator  in  joint  assembly  of 
both  houses.  If  no  one  has  a  majority  the  joint 
assembly  must  vote  for  senator  (each  member 
having  one  vote),  and  if  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  on  the  first  day,  the  assembly  must  meet 
at  12  M.  each  succeeding  day  of  the  session,  and 
take  at  least  one  vote,  until  a  senator  is  elected. 
In  parliament  the  practice  in  contested  elections 
prevailing  in  this  country  was  formerly  in  vogue, 
but  the  trial  and  determination  of  contests  for 
seats  by  the  whole  house  of  commons  grew  into 
a  great  abuse  through  the  notorious  partisanism 
which  almost  invariably  decidect  the  case.  This 
was  reformed  by  the  Grenville  act  of  1770,  which 
selected  by  lot  all  committees  for  the  trial  of  elec- 
tion petitions.    This  non-partisan  method  of  se- 
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lecting  judges  of  parliamentary  elections  was 
xnaintained  until  1868,  when  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections  was  transferred  by  statute  to  the  courts 
of  law.  Complaints  of  fraud  in  an  election,  or 
wrong  returns  of  members,  are  tried  by  a  judge 
within  the  district  concerned,  who  certifies  his  de- 
termination to  the  speaker,  which  is  final.  If  he 
reports  that  corrupt  practices  have  prevailed  at 
the  election,  a  commission  is  sometimes  appointed 
thereon.  Corrupt  constituencies  have  been  re- 
peatedly disfranchised  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
France  the  chamber  elects  at  each  new  organiza- 
tion a  provisional  president,  and  two  vice-presi- 
dents, by  ballot.  The  chamber  is  then  divided 
by  lot  into  eleven  bureaus,  who  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  election  returns  of  all  the  members,  by 
-committees  of  tve  members  chosen  by  lot.  Re- 
port is  then  made  to  the  chamber,  which  pro- 
nounces on  the  validity  of  the  elections,  and  the 
iwesident  proclaims  the  list  of  regularly  chosen 
•deputies.  By  the  French  constitution  each  house 
is  the  sole  judge  of  the  eligibility  and  returns  of 
its  members.  After  the  powers  of  a  quorum  or 
upward  of  the  chamber  have  been  verified,  per- 
manent offloers  are  elected  by  ticket,  viz.,  a  presi- 
dent, four  vice-presidents,  eight  secretaries  and 
three  questors  (who  have  charge  of  the  parliamen- 
tary expenditure),  to  serve  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion. —  EnoBoasED  Bills.  An  engrossed  bill  is 
a  clean  copy  of  the  bill,  with  its  amendments, 
put  in  proper  form  for  the  action  of  the  house. 
When  a  bill  has  passed  through  all  its  stages,  and 
the  question  is  about  to  be  taken  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage,  any  member  may  call  for 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  bill,  and  this  may 
defeat  the  bill  at  that  stage  imless  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  can  be  carried. 
An  enrolled  bill  is  a  bill  which  has  passed  both 
houses  and  been  enrolled  on  parchment,  the  en- 
grossed bill  being  on  paper.  —  Excuse.  All  mem- 
bers must  vote  unless  excused,  and  the  motion 
for  excuse  must  be  put  before  roll-call  and  decided 
without  debate.  The  excuses  of  absent  members 
brought  in  under  a  call  of  the  house  may  be  ac- 
-cepted  or  held  inadequate,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
house.  —  Expulsion.  A  member  may  be  expelled 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  either  house  of  congress. 
This  18  a  constitutional  provision,  and  has  been 
several  times  exercised.  More  frequently  resoiu- 
tioiis  to  expel  members  guilty  of  grave  miscon- 
duct have  been  lost,  owing  to  lack  of  a  two-thirds 
majority,  or  forestalled  by  the  resignation  of  the 
offending  member.  The  latter  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Matteson  and  others  whom  the  house  was 
about  to  expel  for  corruption  in  railway  land 
grants  in  1858.  (See  Lobby,  vol.  ii.,  p.  781.) 
In  the  case  of  B.  F.  Whittemore,  a  member  from 
South  Carolina,  found  guilty,  on  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  in  1870,  of  selling  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  West  Point  cadetship,  resolutions  of 
expulsion  were  introduced,  but  the  member  re- 
signed his  seat  an  hour  or  two  before  the  vote 
upon  them  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  resolutions 


were  laid  on  the  table.  Whittemore  returned  to 
his  constituents  and  was  re-elected  to  the  house. 
Thereupon  a  resolution  was  passed  declining  to 
allow  Whittemore  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  member, 
and  returning  to  him  his  credentials.  In  the 
house  of  commons  the  power  of  expelling  a  mem- 
ber for  grave  offenses  is  undoubted.  But  though 
this  vacates  the  seat  of  a  member,  it  does  not  cre- 
ate disability  to  serve  again  in  parliament.  The 
famous  case  of  John  Wilkes,  who  was  repeatedly 
expelled  from  the  commons  for  libel,  and  was 
three  times  re-elected,  the  house  each  time  stand- 
ing  on  its  prerogative  and  declaring  the  election 
void,  was  a  disfranchisement  which  was  palpably 
Illegal;  and  the  house  itself,  in  1782,  reversed  its 
action  in  the  Wilkes  case,  ordering  it  expunged 
from  the  journals  as  "subversive  of  the  rights  of 
the  whole  body  of  electors  of  this  kingdom." 
Many  expulsions  from  parliament  have  occurred 
for  corruption,  perjury,  conspiracy,  fraud,  libel, 
forgery,  etc.,  the  last  instance  having  been  that  of 
James  Sadleir  for  fraud  in  1857.  In  the  French 
chambers  the  penalties  which  are  affixed  to  de- 
linquencies do  not  go  the  length  of  expulsion, 
but  only  of  censure,  with  temporary  suspension 
from  legislative  functions. — Expunging.  On 
various  occasions  the  action  of  a  former  leg- 
islative body  has  been  rescinded  by  the  pass- 
age of  a  resolution  to  expunge  from  the  jour- 
nals a  previously  adopted  oider  or  resolution. 
The  most  noted  instance  of  this  kind  in  congress 
was  the  passage  by  the  senate,  in  18S7,  of  a  reso- 
lution to  expunge  from  the  journal  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  senate  in  1834,  censuring  Presi- 
dent Jackson  as  having  assumed  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  and  laws.  In  parlia- 
ment entries  in  the  journal  have  occasionally 
been  ordered  to  be  expunged,  the  most  notable 
case  being  that  affirming  the  incapacity  of  John 
Wilkes  as  a  member,  passed  in  1769,  and  erased 
in  1782  in  the  manuscript  journal  of  1769.  The 
printed  journal,  however,  (though  reprinted 
since),  still  contains  the  obnoxious  resolution.  — 
Files.  The  clerk  of  the  house  and  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  have  responsible  charge  of  all  files  of 
papers,  public  and  private,  which  accumulate  in 
the  course  of  the  business  of  the  respective 
houses.  No  memorial  or  other  paper  presented 
to  either  house  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  files 
without  its  leave,  except  for  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee.—  FiLiBUSTEBiNG.  This  term  has  long 
been  applied  in  America  to  the  obstructive  tactics 
and  dilatory  motions  adopted  by  a  minority  to 
defer  action  upon  a  measure  obnoxious  to  them. 
In  the  house  this  is  done  chiefly  by  the  minority 
insisting  upon  the  constitutional  right  to  take  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  every  motion ;  then,  by  oft-re- 
peated motions  to  adjourn,  to  adjourn  to  a  fixed 
day,  to  reconsider,  to  lay  on  the  table,  etc.,  and 
by  relays  of  members  to  raise  points  of  order, 
parliamentary  inquiries,  etc.,  hours  and  some- 
times days  are  consumed  in  the  hope  of  wearying 
out  the  majority,  or  compelling  them  to  compro- 
mise.   In  the  senate,  where  there  are  few  or  no 
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checks  upon  debate,  a  mild  fonn  of  filibustering 
is  employed  by  a  well-organized  minority  taking 
the  floor  in  succession,  and  each  speaking  as  long 
as  possible.  Measures  have  been  thus  defeated 
by  consuming  the  whole  time  of  a  closing  session. 

—  Floor.  To  obtain  the  floor  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  presiding  officer  as  having  the  right 
to  make  a  motion  or  a  speech.  (See  DdftUe.)  — 
Hour  'Rttlr.  In  the  house  of  representatives, 
by  a  standing  rule  first  adopted  in  1847,  no  mem- 
ber can  occupy  more  than  one  hour  in  debate  on 
any  question  except  the  member  reporting  a  meas- 
ure from  a  committee,  who  has  an  additional 
hour  to  close  the  debate,  if  it  extends  beyond  one 
day.  No  similar  rule  prevails  in  the  senate  or  in 
the  British  parliament. — Impeachment.  This 
is  a  parliamentary  power  as  old  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  frequently  exercised  in  early  his- 
tory, involving  the  highest  judicial  powers.  Im- 
peachment by  the  commons  of  high  crimes  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law,  and  a  trial  by  the 
house  of  lords,  were  invoked  to  defend  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  against  corruption  and  oppression 
in  office,  whether  executive  or  judicial.  In  mod- 
em times  impeachment  has  been  very  rare.  The 
direct  responsibility  of  the  highest  officers  to  par- 
liament, the  limitations  of  prerogative,  the  settled 
administration  of  the  law,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  have  restrained  those 
crimes  which  impeachments  were  devised  to  pun- 
ish. Nevertheless,  all  persons,  whether  peers  or 
commoners,  may  be  impeached  for  high  misde- 
meanors. The  last  trial  of  an  impeachment  in 
Qreat  Britain,  and  the  only  one  in  the  present 
century,  wa«  that  of  Lord  Melvil  in  1805.  (See, 
for  impeachments  in  U.  S.  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480.) 

—  Imprisonment.  (See  PrwOege,)  —  Instruc- 
tions. (See  Instructions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  527.)— 
Joint  Committees.  (See  Committees.) — Joint 
Convention.  (See  GowoenUon. ) — Joint  Resolu- 
tion. A  joint  resolution,  like  a  public  act  or  stat- 
ute, is  one  which  is  passed  by  both  houses  and 
signed  by  the  president.  (See  Bemlution. ) — Joint 
Rule.  This  is  a  rule  adopted  by  both  houses  for 
the  conduct  of  business  between  them.  A  series 
of  fifteen  joint  rules  was  adopted  as  far  back  as 
1790-94,  and  was  in  force  (with  occasional  slight 
additions)  until  the  44th  congress.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  22d  joint  rule,  provid- 
ing for  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  president 
and  vice-president  in  joint  convention  of  the 
two  houses.  Jan.  20,  1876,  the  senate  passed 
and  sent  to  the  house  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  these  joint  rules  previously 
in  force,  except  the  22d,  be  adopted  as  the 
joint  rules  of  the  two  houses  for  that  session. 
The  house  took  no  action  thereon,  but,  on 
Aug.  14,  1876,  asked  the  senate  to  concur  in 
a  resolve  suspending  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session  the  16th  and  17th  joint  rules  (forbid- 
ding the  sending  of  bills  from  one  house  to  the 
other  in  the  last  three  days  of  the  session, 
and  presenting  bills  to  the  president  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session).    The  senate,  in  reply, 


passed  a  resolution,  notifying  the  house  that,  as 
the  house  had  not  notified  the  senate  of  the 
adoption  of  the  joint  rules  as  proposed  by  the 
senate,  there  are  no  joint  rules  in  force.  — Jour- 
nal. The  constitution  provides  that  each  house 
shall  keep  and  publish  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings. This  is  done  by  the  clerk,  through  one  of 
his  assistants,  known  as  the  journal  clerk,  .and 
each  day's  journal  must  be  read  on  the  meeting 
of  the  house  on  the  succeeding  legislative  day. 
It  records  with  great  fullness  the  motions,  votes, 
petitions,  messages — in  short,  all  proceedings  in 
the  house,  except  the  debates.  In  reading  the 
journal  the  record  of  petitions,  names  of  members 
voting,  resolutions  and  messages,  are  omitted  by 
unanimous  consent;  even  without  these  the  jour- 
nal often  runs  to  great  length.  Errors  in  the  jour- 
nal may  be  corrected  the  next  day.  —  Legisla- 
tive Day.  This  begins  at  12  m.  in  congress, 
unless  a  different  or  earlier  hour  is  fixed  by  either 
house  for  its  meetings.  It  terminates  with  the 
adjournment,  (a  mere  recess  does  not  end  it),  but 
does  not  always  coincide  with  the  day  as  marked 
by  the  calendar.  Thus,  the  legislative  day  which 
terminates  the  session  of  congress  every  other 
year  is  styled  March  8  in  the  journals  and  pro- 
ceedings, although  it  is  actually  March  4,  from  the 
hour  of  midnight  to  noon  of  this  closing  day.  — 
LoBBT  and  Lobbying.  (See  Lobby,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
770.)--  LoG-RoLLiNG.  This  is  a  cant  phrase,  ap- 
plied to  a  combination  of  members  to  aid  each 
other's  measures.  The  term  comes  from  the  busi- 
ness of  securing  lumber,  or  logging,  where  the  log- 
gers unite  to  help  each  other  in  the  hard  work  of 
rolling  the  immense  logs  from  the  forest,  where 
they  are  cut,  to  the  water.  Thus,  one  member  of 
the  legislative  body  says  to  others,  "  Vote  for  my 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  your  bill,"  and  this  is  called 
log-rolling.  —  Macb.  This  is  the  traditional  sym- 
bol of  parliamentary  power,  as  old  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  large  block  of  wood  carved  and 
gilt,  and  is  borne  before  the  speaker  in  the 
house  of  commons,  when  he  enters  or  leaves 
the  house,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  When  he  is  in  the  chair,  it  is  laid  upon 
the  table.  (In  the  house  of  representatives  the 
mace  is  set  upright  at  the  table  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  at  the  speaker's  right.)  The  mace  now 
used  in  the  house  of  commons  is  the  identical 
one  handed  down  from  the  accession  of  C^arlea 
II. ,  1660.  There  is  no  mace  in  the  house  of  lords 
or  in  the  senate.  It  \&  the  time-honored  emblem 
of  popular  sovereignty,  in  a  legislative  sense. 
The  mace  now  used  in  the  house  dates  from  1842 
(although  first  introduced  in  1789),  and  represents 
the  Roman  fasces,  made  of  ebony  sticks  with  sil- 
ver bands,  and  small  spears,  terminating  in  a 
globe  of  silver,  upon  which  is  an  eagle  with  half 
extended  wings:  the  whole  is  about  three  feet  in 
height.  When  the  house  is  in  committee  of  the 
whole  the  mace  is  removed.  — Majority.  The 
majority  which  carries  any  measure  is  held  to 
be  half  the  whole  number  of  members  of  any- 
assembly,  plue  one.    Some  constitutions  require. 
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to  render  an  act  valid,  that  it  shall  have  been 
passed  by  a  majority  of  those  elected;  but  in 
both  branches  of  congress  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  (if  a  quorum  of  the  whole 
houae)  may  pass  any  measure  which  \a  in  order 
under  the  rules.  It  results  that  a  law  may  be 
made  by  less  than  one-third  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  elected.  In  fact,  twenty  senators 
and  eighty-two  representatives  may,  under  the 
ruleSp  pass  the  most  important  piece  of  legislation. 
The  rule  that  a  majority  must  be  had  to  elect  a 
speaker  was  suspended  in  the  case  of  the  obstinate 
struggle  of  1855-6,  when  the  house  remained  un- 
oiganized  for  many  weeks,  the  division  of  parties 
being  such  that  no  one  of  three  candidates  could 
secure  a  majority.  Finally,  the  deadlock  was 
ended  by  the  house  adopting  a  resolution  that  a 
plurality  of  votes  should  elect,  and  Mr.  Banks 
was  chosen  speaker.  The  rule  that  a  majority  is 
required  to  elect  a  senator  in  state  legislatures  is 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In 
nearly  aU  the  states,  however,  the  majority  rule 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  and  of  state  officers,  has 
been  supplanted  by  enactments  that  a  plurality  of 
Totes  shall  elect.  —  Mmnticiia.  Those  are  recog- 
nised  as  members  of  a  parliamentary  body  whose 
cmdentialB  are  regular,  or  who  by  unanimous  con- 
sent are  admitted  as  members  without  examina- 
tion of  credentials.  Each  house  of  congress  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members.  The  house  consists  of 
SS5  members,  since  March  4, 1888.  Members  are 
to  be  elected  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  of  every  second  year  (the  even  years, 
1884, 1888,  etc.),  except  in  any  state. where  the  con- 
stitution would  have  to  be  changed  to  alter  its 
election  day.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  mem- 
ber's seat,  the  governor  of  the  state  issues  a  writ 
of  election  to  fill  it.  The  derk  must  put  on  the 
roU  at  the  first  meeting  of  any  congress  only 
those  whose  credentials  show  that  they  were 
regulariy  elected  representatives.  Members  of 
the  house  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
senators  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty. 
Members  of  the  house  can  not  be  contractors,  nor 
be  interested  in  any  government  contract,  nor  be 
oflloe  holders,  nor  presidential  electors,  nor  practi- 
tioiiera  in  the  court  of  claims.  Any  subject  is  eli- 
giUe  to  the  house  of  commons  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  except  clergymen,  peers,  bank- 
rupts, contractors  and  certain  officials.  No  mem- 
ber of  pariiament  can  be  counsel  before  commit- 
tees, nor  a  holder  of  office,  except  in  the  ministry. 
In  France  the  members  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  may  take  part  in  the  deliberations  and 
votes  before  the  validity  of  their  elections  is 
eateblished.  They  wear  a  badge,  consisting  of 
the  liasoes  of  the  republic,  with  a  hand  of  Justice, 
and  a  tri-cokned  sash.  —  Mkbtino.  A  meeting 
of  an  assembly  diifers  from  a  session.  Thus,  the 
house  frequently  takes  a  recess  to  meet  at  a  later 
hour,  and  this  tenninates  the  meeting,  or  sit- 
ting, but  the  session  is  the  same,  and  includes 


all  the  adjourned  meetings.  —  Messaqb.  Mes- 
sages in  congress  imply  either  executive  com- 
munications from  the  president  (those  from  de- 
partment officers  are  called  "letters"),  or  from 
one  branch  of  congress  to  the  other.  The  pres- 
ident's annual  message  is  sent  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session  after  he  has  been  notified 
that  the  houses  are  organized  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication.  Messages  are  usually 
sent  in  duplicate  to  both  houses  on  the  same  day, 
unless  in  response  to  a  call  from  one  branch  only, 
and  are  published  in  the  Journal  and  record. 
A  message  from  one  house  to  the  other,  borne  by 
a  clerk,  is  publicly  announced  at  the  door,  and 
sent  to  the  chair,  the  business  or  debate  being 
temporarily  suspended  to  have  it  announced, 
when  it  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  proceedings 
are  resumed.  In  parliament,  messages  from  the 
crown  are  sent  to  both  houses,  under  the  royal 
sign-manual,  by  one  of  the  ministers  or  an  officer  of 
the  royal  household,  either  of  whom  is  a  peer  or 
a  commoner.  Such  messages  are  always  read  at 
length  by  the  lord  chanceUor  or  the  speaker.  — 
MiLEAOB.  This  allowance  for  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  the  seat  of  government  prevails  in 
congress,  and  in  all  the  states  except  four  or  five. 
In  congress  it  is  twenty  cents  a  mile  each  way  for 
the  sesdon,  or  rather  for  the  year.  In  the  states, 
mileage  varies  from  eight  cents  to  twenty  cents 
per  mile.— Mohbt  Bills.  (See  B^venue  BGh,  — 
MoBNiKO  HouB.  In  each  house  of  congress  ai^ 
homr  is  set  apart  for  reports,  motions  and  miscel- 
laneous business.  It  begins,  not  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  but  after  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  always  takes  precedence  of  unfinished 
business.  —  MonoN.  This  term  is  applied  to  ev- 
ery proposition  submitted  by  a  member  of  a  par- 
liamentary body.  In  ordinaiy  assemblies,  mo- 
tions made  by  any  one  require  to  be  seconded 
by  some  other  member,  before  being  voted  up- 
on: but  no  second  is  required  in  either  house  of 
congress.  Motions  are  here  treated  severally  un- 
der their  respective  heads.  Eveiy  motion  must 
be  reduced  to  writing  on  the  demand  of  any 
member.  If  verbal,  the  presiding  officer  states  it 
to  the  assembly;  if  in  writing,  it  is  read  by  the 
clerk.  In  the  house,  when  a  question  is  pend- 
ing or  under  debate,  no  motion  is  in  order  but  to 
adjourn,  to  fLc  a  day  to  which  the  house  shall 
adjourn,  to  take  a  recess,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to 
postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  postpone  indefinitely, 
to  refer,  to  amend,  or  for  the  previous  question. 
In  the  senate  the  same  rule  prevails,  except  that 
there  is  no  previous  question,  and  motions  are  in 
order  to  commit,  or  to  proceed  to  ^e  consideration 
of  executive  business.  In  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment one  day's  notice  of  a  proposed  motion  is 
required ;  but  the  notice  may  refer  to  a  future 
day  more  remote  than  the  day  following.  Motions 
must  be  seconded  in  the  house  of  commons;  but 
a  seconder  is  not  required  in  the  lords.  They 
must  be  carefully  prepared  in  writing,  and  pkoed 
in  the  hands  of  the  chair.  —  Oath.  Members  of 
legisUitive  bodies  take  an  oath  of  qualification  or 
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of  office.  In  congress  all  must  take  an  oath  (or 
affirmation,  if  objecting  to  being  sworn)  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  *  *  iron- 
clad oath,"  affirming  that  no  aid  has  ever  been 
given  to  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  is 
taken  by  all  who  are  not  dispen^  from  it  by 
sec.  1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  In  parliament 
a  single  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  has  been 
substituted  for  oaths  to  maintain  the  Established 
church,  etc.,  once  required.  —  Objsction.  As 
no  business  can  be  considered  hi  the  house  out  of 
the  regular  order  without  unanimous  consent,  the 
right  to  object  becomes  very  important,  as  one 
member  can  thus  defeat  or  postpone  a  measure, 
unless  two-thirds  of  the  house  can  be  had  to  sus- 
pend the  rules.  When  in  conmiittee  of  the  whole, 
if  any  bill  or  proposition  is  objected  to,  the  com- 
mittee must  rise  and  report  the  objection  to  the 
house,  which  must  decide  without  debate  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  or  laid  aside.  —  Offigsrb. 
The  officers  usually  chosen  in  a  public  assembly 
are  a  president  or  chairman,  clerk  or  secretary, 
and  sometimes  vice-presidents,  and  a  sergeant-at- 
arms  or  doorkeeper.  (See  under  each  head.)  — 
Omkibub  Bill.  This  term  is  applied  in  congress 
to  a  bill  embracing  numerous  distinct  objects,  as 
in  the  bill  **  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
dvil  expenses  of  the  government."  —  Onb-houb 
RuLB.  (See  Hour  Bule,)—  Order.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  a  public  assembly, 
whether  legislative  or  otherwise.  The  order  of 
business  is  treated  under  Bunness,  The  order  of 
the  day  is  the  regular  routine  prescribed  in  the 
rules,  in  which  certain  classes  of  business  are  to 
be  considered.  To  call  for  the  regular  order,  is 
to  demand  that  the  body  desist  from  what  may  be 
proposed  out  of  due  order,  and  proceed  to  the 
nf  xt  business  prescribed  by  the  rules.  A  special 
order  is  a  subject  set  in  advance  for  a  particular 
time,  and  thus  to  be  preferred  to  the  established 
order  of  business.  In  both  houses  of  congress 
this  motion  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  for  its 
adoption,  being  virtually  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  A  special  order  may  be  postponed  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  unfinished  business  of  the 
preceding  session  takes  precedence  of  a  special 
order.  To  preserve  order  is  the  implicit  duty 
of  the  presiding  officer,  and  he  or  any  member 
may  call  to  order  members  transgressing  the 
rules.  In  case  of  a  call  to  order,  a  member 
must  immediately  sit  down  unless  permitted  to 
explain;  and  the  house  must  at  once  decide  the 
case  without  debate.  If  in  his  favor,  he  ia  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  but  not  otherwise.  If  called 
to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  they  must  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  read  to  the  house. 
(See  Omsure.)  When  a  point  of  order  of  any 
kind  is  made,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chair  to  decide 
it.  This  he  may  do  by  sustaining  the  point  of 
order,  or  by  overruling  it;  and  business  proceeds 
in  accordance  with  his  decision,  imless  appealed 
from.  (See4PP^)-— Orders,  Stahding.  (See 
Bttlei,)  —  Pairs.  The  pairing  of  members  in  a 
*  legislative  body  is  an  agreement  between  two,  who 


would  vote  on  opposite  sides  of  any  quettkm,  to 
withhold  their  votes;  such  pairs  leaving  the  rasQlt 
unaffected  either  way.  One  or  both  of  the  mem- 
bers paired  may  be  absent.  The  rule  in  both 
houses  of  congress  requires  pairs  to  be  announced 
after  the  roll-call,  and  the  names  paired  published 
in  the  record.  In  parliament  pairing  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  congress;  members  of  oppo- 
site parties  pairing  with  each  other  not  only  upoa 
particular  questions,  but  in  cases  of  absenteeism, 
for  weeks  and  even  months  at  a  time.  The  sys- 
tem has  never  been  recognized  by  parliamentary 
rules,  though  so  long  prevalent;  in  congress  the 
first  rule  adopted  which  countenances  pairing  was- 
m  the  46th  congress  (1880).  —  Fafers.  The  read- 
ing of  papers,  if  objected  to,  is  determined  by  th& 
house  without  debate.  A  member,  however,  has 
the  right  to  read  any  paper  as  a  part  of  his  re- 
marks. Papers  of  every  description  once  offered 
can  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  files  without  special 
leave  of  the  body.  —  Personal  Exflakatiok. 
This  is  a  member's  request  to  be  heard  on  some 
matter  touching  his  personal  record  as  a  member, 
and  requires  unanimous  consent.  (See  i^«tZ<^.> 
—  Petition.  Much  time  was  once  consumed  by 
members  in  formally  presenting  petitions  in  open 
house.  The  rule  now  is,  for  members  to  deliver 
petitions  to  the  clerk,  indorsing  their  names  and 
the  si)eciflc  reference  (to  a  committee)  desired. 
These  minutes  are  entered  upon  the  Journal,  and 
published  in  the  official  record.  In  the  senate 
they  are  still  offered  in  open  session  during  the 
morning  hour.  At  the  dose  of  a  congress,  peti- 
tions and  memorials  go  from  conmiittees  to  the 
permanent  files,  in  charge  of  the  clerk.  In  par- 
liament, petitions  must  be  written,  and  must  have 
original  signatures.  They  are  presented  in  great 
numbers,  and  a  standing  order  refers  them  with- 
out  debate  to  the  committee  on  public  petitions. 
In  the  French  chambers  a  brief  of  petitions  is- 
printed  for  the  use  of  members,  and  they  are 
referred  to  the  committee  on  petitions,  which 
classifies  them,  referring  some  to  the  minister 
of  any  department  to  whose  business  they  be- 
long, and  others  to  the  examination  of  the  cham- 
ber. Each  petitioner  is  advised  of  the  disposi- 
tion made.  Any  deputy  may  call  for  a  report 
in  public  session  upon  any  petition,  and  urgency 
may  be  demanded  (if  seconded  by  the  chamber)^ 
for  the  consideration  of  any  one.  Every  six 
months  ministers  distribute  a  printed  report  to  the 
members,  showing  what  action  they  have  taken 
upon  the  petitions  referred  to  them.  — Point  of- 
Order.  (See  Order.) — Preamble.  The  pre- 
amble of  a  bill  or  resolution  is  postponed  until  the 
other  parts  have  been  considered.  When  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  preamble  is  not  asked  for,  it  is- 
considered  as  adopted. — Prbsidbnt  pro  tbm. 
In  organizing  a  public  assembly  a  temporary  chair- 
man is  frequently  chosen  until  a  committee  haa 
reported  officers  for  permanent  organization.  In 
the  senate  the  president  pro  tempore  is  chosen  ta 
take  the  place  of  the  vice-president  as  presiding 
officer;  but  this  office  is  frequently  left  vacant  for 
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ft  time.  —  PBxnouB  Question.  In  congress  this 
i8  a  technical  name  for  a  motion  that  dehate  cease, 
and  that  the  vote  be  taken  immediately  on  the 
question  under  consideration.  The  motion  for  the 
previous  question  is  not  debatable,  and  can  not  be 
amended.  The  {xrevious  question  was  recognized 
in  the  first  rules  of  the  house  in  1789,  and  could 
be  demanded  by  five  members.  The  present 
rules  requnne  a  majority  6t  the  members  present 
(if  a  quorum)  to  order  the  previous  question. 
When  a  member  calls  for  the  previous  question, 
the  chair  must  inmiediately  put  the  question, 
"Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?"  If 
adopted,  the  chair  puts  to  vote  the  questions  be- 
fore the  house  in  their  order  of  precedence,  till 
the  main  question,  with  all  subsidiary  ones,  is  dis- 
posed of.  The  previous  question  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  a  majority  to  close  debate  at  any  time. 
It  does  not  prevail  in  the  senate,  where  the  public 
business  is  more  at  the  mercy  of  individual  sen- 
ators. In  parliament  the  previous  question  is 
wholly  different  in  effect.  It  is  an  ingenious 
method  of  avoiding  a  vote  upon  any  question 
proposed.  Those  who  call  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion vote  against  the  motion,  not  for  it,  as  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  If  the  nays  prevail,  the 
speaker  is  prevented  from  putting  the  main  ques- 
tion, as  the  majority  have  thus  refused  to  allow  it 
to  be  put.  If  the  previous  question  is  resolved  in 
the  affirmative,  no  further  debate  or  amendment 
is  allowed,  and  the  main  question  must  be  voted 
on  at  once.  In  the  French  chambers  the  ddture 
of  the  debate  is  always  in  the  control  of  a  majority 
of  the  chamber.  (See  OlSture,) —Pbistisq,  In 
congress  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  must  be 
printed  after  being  offered;  also  reports  of  com- 
mittees. A  list  of  all  reports  required  to  be  made 
to  congress  must  be  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session.  The  public  printing  of  congress 
and  the  departments  is  regulated  by  the  statutes 
m  great  detail.  — Privatb  Bells.  The  distinc- 
tion between  public  and  private  bills  is  not  closely 
defined,  some  bills  including  interests  both  public 
and  private,  and  requiring  the  decision  of  the 
dialr  as  to  which  class  they  belong.  In  congress, 
as  in  parliament,  private  bills  are  such  as  are  for 
the  interest  of  individuals,  corporations  or  local 
bodies  as  counties  or  cities.  Bills  relating  to  a 
state  are  held  to  be  public  bills.  No  private  claim 
is  in  order  upon  any  appropriation  biU.  Regular 
days  are  set  apart  to  consider  private  bills  reported 
favorably  by  committees.  In  parliament  there  is 
a  carefully  guarded  system  of  maturing  private 
hills,  which  saves  a  vast  amount  of  legislative 
time  and  prevents  abuses.  (See  Lboislatiok, 
vol.  it,  p.  759, )  —  PmvTLBGB.  The  privilege  of  a 
member  of  a  l^islative  body  rests  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  constituency  to  be  always  repre- 
sented. The  constitution  itself  provides  that 
members  shall  not  be  questioned  elsewhere  for  any 
qMedi  or  debate  in  either  house,  and  shall  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  sessions,  and  in 
going  and  returning.  Questions  of  privilege,  by 
the  roles  of  the  house,  have  precedence  of  all 


others,  except  of  adjournment ;  but  the  highest 
privilege  attaches  to  questions  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  house  itself,  maintaining  its  dignity,  and 
the  integrity  of  its  proceedings.  In  maintaining 
what  are  known  as  their  privileges,  both  house 
and  senate  have  resorted  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  measures:  1,  ordering  the  arrest  of  of* 
fendeirs;  2,  directing  the  speaker  to  reprimand  the 
party  offending;  8,  committing  the  party  to  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  within  the  capi- 
tol;  4,  ordering  a  refractory  witness  or  a  person 
assaulting  a  member  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  Jail  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
three  months;  6,  (in  the  case  of  reporters)  direct- 
ing exclusion  from  the  hall.  The  most  frequent 
cases  where  either  house  seeks  to  protect  its  priv- 
ilege by  penalties  are  the  refusals  of  witnesses 
to  testify  before  its  committees;  and  many  re- 
cusant witnesses  have  been  held  in  custody  until 
the  congress  has  expired  (and  with  it  the  power 
to  punish  for  contempt  of  its  authority),  or  until 
a  majority  have  voted  to  discharge  the  prisoner, 
or  until  he  has  consented  to  answer.  When  any 
proposition  presents,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, 
a  question  of  privilege,  he  must  entertain  it  in 
preference  to  other  business;  but  it  is  well  settled 
that  the  common  plea  of  a  question  of  privilege 
based  upon  a  newspaper  publication  can  not  be 
maintained  unless  the  member  is  assailed  in  his 
representative  capacity.  The  fact  that  imprison- 
ment or  other  punishment  by  vote  of  a  legislative 
body  contravenes  the  maxims  of  constitutional 
law,  and  asserts  ^v^u^Judicial  powers,  has  ren- 
dered it  obnoxious  to  public  censure.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  constitution  confers  no  such  power 
is  met  by  the  claim  that  it  is  inherent  in  the 
highest  legislative  body,  essential  to  its  power, 
dignity  and  proper  functions,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly exercised,  not  only  by  both  houses  of 
congress,  but  by  local  legislatures.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  some  earlier  cases, 
has  upheld  this  power  in  congress,  on  the  ground 
of  right  and  necessity:  but  in  the  recent  case  of 
Kilboume  m.  Thompson  the  court  held  that  the 
imprisonment  of  the  former  for  refusal  to  divulge 
the  private  accounts  of  a  company  in  a  matter 
under  investigation  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
was  iUegal  and  unconstitutional.  The  plaintiff 
had  been  imprisoned  forty-five  days  in  the  Dis- 
trict Jail  as  a  recusant  witness,  by  order  of  the 
house;  and  the  speaker,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  who  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  house,  were 
Joined  as  defendants.  In  the  case  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  court  held  that  their  constitutional  priv- 
ilege was  a  good  defense  to  the  action,  as  they 
took  no  part  in  the  actual  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
But  it  was  held  that  the  order  of  the  house,  de- 
claring the  witness  guilty  of  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority and  ordering  his  imprisonment  by  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  was  void,  and  afforded  the  officer 
no  protection  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  witness. 
There  was  no  power  of  the  house  to  punish  for 
contempt  found  in  the  constitution:  and  no  au- 
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thority  to  compel  a  witness  to  testify,  where  the 
subject-matter  of  the  investigation  was  judicial, 
and  not  legislative,  and  was  proceeding  before  the 
proper  court.  (108  U.  S.  Reports,  168.)  In  par- 
liament,  while  many  arbitrary  measures  have 
been  aimed  at  persons  held  guilty  of  violating  the 
privileges  of  that  body,  the  right  to  conunit  for 
contempt  has  long  been  regarded  with  increasing 
Jealousy,  and  has  been  questioned  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  though  maintained  by  the  court  of 
.  king's  bench.  •—  Qualification.  A  member  of 
congress  is  qualified  to  act  in  his  representative 
capacity  when  hia  credentials  have  admitted  him 
to  the  floor,  and  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office. 
No  man  is  disqualified  from  being  a  representative 
who  is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  provided  that 
he  has  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which 
he  has  been  chosen.  The  qualifications  of  a  sen- 
ator are:  1,  to  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty;  2, 
to  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  8,  to  have  been  when  elected  a  resident  of 
the  state  choosing  him  to  represent  it.  A  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  need  be  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  (See  Membera,) — Question. 
Putting  the  question  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
duties  of  a  presiding  officer.  It  is  to  be  put  in 
this  form:  "  As  many  as  are  in  favor,  say  Aye  "; 
and  after  the  affirmative  vote  is  heard :  * '  As  many 
as  are  opposed,  say  No."  The  chair  must  clearly 
state  the  question  on  request  of  any  member,  be- 
fore calling  for  the  vote.  Members  when  ansious 
for  the  progress  of  business,  or  impatient  of  de- 
bate, frequently  cry,  "  Question!  Question  I"  and 
this,  though  technically  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
order,  is  seldom  interfered  with  by  a  Judicious 
presiding  officer.  In  parliament  there  is  a  special 
practice  of  propounding  questions  to  members 
of  the  ministry,  concerning  public  measures  or 
events.  A  question  may  be  asked  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  government,  but  not  as  to  their 
opinions  upon  general  matters  of  policy.  — 
QuoBUH.  Unless  fixed  by  constitutional  provis- 
ion or  by  the  law  of  the  body,  the  quorum  of 
an  assembly  is  a  majority  of  its  duly  qualified 
members.  In  congress  less  than  a  quorum  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the 
attendance  of  absentees.  In  the  house  it  requires 
the  presence  of  at  least  fifteen  members,  to  author- 
ize a  call  of  the  house.  The  presence  of  a  quo- 
rum is  frequently  assumed,  and  business  proceeds 
in  both  house  and  senate  when  less  than  half  the 
number  of  members  are  present;  but  this  may  be 
terminated  by  any  member  dividing  the  house, 
thus  disclosing  the  want  of  a  quorum;  whereupon 
business  must  stop,  and  a  call  of  the  house  (or 
senate)  must  be  ordered.  In  parliament  forty 
constitute  a  quorum  in  the  commons,  and  three 
only  in  the  lords.  In  the  French  chambers  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members 
is  required  to  render  any  action  valid.  -—  Rbadino. 
The  reading  of  papers  called  for  may  be  stopped 
by  the  objection  of  any  member,  unless  ordered 
by  a  vote  of  the  house ;  but  a  member  has  the 


right  to  read  a  paper  as  part  of  his  remarka  within 
the  limits  of  his  privilege  as  to  time.  —  Rbcem. 
This  is  a  qualified  form  of  adjournment;  to  take 
a  recess  to  a  definite  hour  usually  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  necessary  rest  and  refreshment  to 
the  members  of  the  body,  without  long  interrupr 
tion  to  their  public  duties.  The  motion  for  this 
is  always  in  order,  and  not  debatable.  The  term 
recess  is  also  applied  to  the  long  interval  between 
two  annual  sessions  of  congress;  and  powers  aie 
often  granted  to  committees  to  edt  during  this  re- 
cess. —  RBCOMMiTMBavT.  When  committees  re* 
port  bills  or  resolutions  digested  by  them,  for 
action  of  the  body,  it  is  usual  (unless  the  commit- 
tee has  privilege  of  inuonediate  consideration)  to 
recommit  them  to  the  committee.  A  rule  of  the 
house  provides  that  no  bill  thus  recoounitted  shall 
be  brought  back  into  the  house  on  a  motion  to  re- 
consider. •—  Reconsidbration.  In  the  houae  a 
motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  once  taken  is  to  be 
made  on  the  same  day  or  the  day  after.  It  can 
be  made  only  by  a  member  who  voted  with  the 
majority,  if  yeas  and  nays  were  taken;  otherwiae 
any  member  may  move  it.  It  takes  preoedenoe 
of  all  questions  except  adjournments  and  confer- 
ence reports.  The  motion  to  reconsider  is  one  of 
great  importance,  since  if  it  prevails,  the  former 
action  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  reversed.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  that  the  uaage 
prevails  for  the  member  having  charge  of  any 
measure,  the  moment  it  is  passed,  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  last  taken,  and  also  to  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table; 
if  the  latter  motion  prevails  it  is  deemed  a  finality, 
so  far  as  the  passage  of  the  measure  is  concerned. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  can  be  applied  to  every 
question  except  to  adjourn  and  to  suspend  the 
rules.  It  is  debatable  only  when  the  question  to 
be  reconsidered  was  debatable,  and  then  it  opens 
up  for  discussion  the  entire  subject.  A  reconsid- 
eration requires  only  a  majority  vote.  In  pariia- 
ment  a  vote  once  taken  can  not  be  reconsidered. — 
Refbrxncb.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  refer- 
riifg  of  bills,  petitions,  etc.,  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  be  considered  and  reported  upon. 
—  Rbgulab  Order.  (See  Order.)  —  Bxpokt, 
Committees,  having  finished  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  referred  to  them,  must  make  a  rq[x>rt 
to  the  body  thereon,  and  this  is  usually  required 
to  be  in  writing.  In  congress  most  reports  must 
be  printed,  though  private  bilfi  or  measures  of 
pressing  moment  are  sometimes  acted  upon  with 
merely  a  written  report  or  recommendation.  In 
the  senate,  the  committees  must  be  called  daily 
for  reports,  during  the  morning  hour;  in  the 
house  they  are  called  daily,  except  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month.  When  made. 
they  are  usually  printed  and  re-committed,  or  laid 
over.  Reports  from  six  important  committees  are 
in  order  at  any  time;  others  must  wait  their  day,  or 
a  two-thirds  majority,  for  consideration.  Reports 
of  executive  departments  are  addressed  to  the 
speaker,  or  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  are 
invariably  referred  and  printed.    Such  reports  on 
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lesoludons  of  inquiiy  must  be  made  within  one 
week.  The  reports  of  hoiue  and  senate  commit- 
tees at  eadi  session  make  several  bulky  volnmes, 
while  the  executiye  reports,  both  regular  and 
special,  make  a  great  many  more.  In  parliament 
the  rqwrts  of  special  committees  of  the  lords  or 
commons  are  usually  published  with  the  evidence 
taken  before  them,  and  carefully  indexed.  Li 
France  committee  reports  are  to  be  printed  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least  before  the  bill  to  which  they 
relate  is  considered.  •— Rbfobtbbb.  The  im- 
portance of  full  public  information  has  led  to 
special  provision  for  reporters  of  the  press  in  all 
public  assemblies.  Each  house  of  congress  has 
a  corps  of  Ave  official  stenographers  to  take  down 
the'  votes,  proceedings  and  debates  f)erbaiim  for 
publication  the  next  day  in  the  congressional 
record.  Besides  this,  two  reporteis  of  the  asso- 
ciated press  are  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 
The  reporters'  gallery  over  the  chair  in  both 
houses  is  for  the  general  press  representatives, 
under  regulations  made  by  the  chair.  In  parlia- 
ment, according  to  ancient  usage,  all  strangers, 
including  reporters,  might  be  excluded  on  the 
moticm  of  any  member,  and  r^)orters  have  been 
actually  excluded  as  recently  as  in  1870  and  1878, 
to  avoid  publicity  being  given  to  debates.  In  the 
French  chambers  reporteis  are  freely  admitted 
to  the  galleries. — ItoniBSEirrATiVEs.  (See  Mem- 
bmrt.) — RBBI0HATIOH.  In  congress  the  resignation 
of  any  member  is  always  considered  his  right;  it 
was  never  contested  until  the  41st  congress,  when 
the  speaker  decided  that  the  member  had  the  right 
to  resign,  and  an  appeal  from  the  decision  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  thereby  affirming  it.  The  resig- 
nation  of  a  senator  or  representative  is  addressed 
to  the  governor  of  the  state;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  customary  for  the  member  to  notify  the  pre- 
siding officer,  in  writing,  of  the  action  he  has 
taken.  In  parliament  It  is  a  professedly  settled 
ininc^le  that  a  member  can  not  relinquish  his 
seat;  to  evade  this  restriction,  a  member  wish- 
ing to  retire  accepts  office  under  the  crown;  this 
legally  vacates  his  seat,  and  obliges  the  house  to 
order  a  new  election.  (See  Fabliambnt,  Thb 
BxmBH.)  In  France  any  member  has  the  right 
of  resignation  at  any  time.  —  RsaoLunoN.  A 
resolutioii  of  an  assembly  is  an  expression  of 
its  opinion  with  respect  to  any  matter,  or  a  dec- 
kradoii  of  the  purpose  of  the  assembly:  thus, 
the  thanks  of  congressare  presented  by  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  two  houses.  A  resolution  of  inquiry 
is  passed  by  either  house,  requesting  information 
from  the  executive.  A  simple  resolution  of  one 
body,  wliether  declaring  opinion  or  otherwise, 
does  not  of  course  bind  congress,  and  is  not  pub- 
Habed  in  the  statutes,  but  only  in  the  Journal  and 
the  record.  Joint  resolutions,  on  the  contrary, 
have  an  the  force  of  laws,  and  frequently  con- 
tain ^»propriations  of  public  money.  Concurrent 
lesohitlons  (chiefly  providing  for  the  i»inting  of 
doeomeBts*  etc.)  appear  in  the  statutes,  but  are 
by  the  presidoit  In  the  senate  all 
if  objected  to,  must  lie  over  one 


day.  In  parliament  a  simple  resolution  of  either 
house  has  not  the  force  of  law.  Every  resolution 
reported  by  a  committee  may  be  amended,  dis- 
agreed to,  postponed  or  recommitted.  •—  RsvBinTB 
BnxB.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must,  by  the 
constitution,  originate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, but  the  senate  may  amend  them.  In  the 
house,  bills  relating  to  the  tariff  or  internal  rev- 
enue belong  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means; 
in  the  senate,  to  the  committee  on  finance;  and 
such  bills  may  be  reported  at  any  time,  the  motion 
to  consider  them  being  always  in  order  after 
morning  hour.  Notwithstanding  the  Jealousy  of 
the  house  of  its  prerogative  in  matters  of  revenue, 
the  senate  has  exercised  great  powers  in  changing 
revenue  bills;  the  latest  and  most  extreme  instance 
of  this  was  in  the  tariff  revision  act  of  1888,  where 
the  senate  amended  a  small  internal  revenue  reduc- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  house,  by  adding  to  it  a  rad- 
ical revision  of  the  entire  tariff  system,  and  this, 
with  some  changes,  was  accepted  by  the  house. 
In  parliament,  bills  for  raising  revenue  are  caUed 
money  bills,  and  are  amendable  by  the  lords  if 
they  do  not  alter  the  intention  of  the  commons 
by  increase  or  reduction,  duration,  or  methods  of 
raising  the  revenue. — Ridisbs.  A  rider  to  a  bill 
implies  tacking  on  to  it,  by  motion,  or  the  action 
of  a  committee,  matters  of  legislation  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  the  bill  itself.  In  parliament  these 
riders  are  called  ''tacks."  It  has  been  a  too  com- 
mon practice  in  congress  to  attach  to  regular 
appropriation  bills,  which  must  be  passed  under 
penalty  of  embarrassing  the  government,  riders 
containing  new  legislation  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  appropriations.  This  practice  is  resorted 
to,  1,  to  carry  through  a  measure  otherwise  hope- 
less of  being  reached  under  the  rules;  2,  to  effect 
the  amendment  or  repeal  of  existing  laws;  8,  to 
force  upon  the  other  house,  when  opposed  in 
political  opinion,  a  measure  obnoxious  to  it,  and 
certain  to  be  defeated  by  it  as  a  separate  bill.  So 
far  had  this  thrusting  into  appropriation  bills  of 
legislation  foreign  to  their  objects  been  carried, 
that  the  house  adopted  a  rule  that  no  provision  in 
or  amendment  to  any  general  appropriation  l^ 
shall  be  in  order  which  changes  existing  law,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  germane  and  retrenches  expendi- 
tures. Another  rule  prohibits  the  amendment  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  by  incorporating  the  sub- 
stance of  any  other  bill  or  resolution  pending. 
Rule  twenty-nine  of  the  senate  forbids  amend- 
ments to  be  received  which  propose  general  legis- 
lation, which  provide  for  a  private  claim,  or  which 
are  not  germane  or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  biU.  —  RiSB.  In  committee  of  the  whole 
the  motion  that  the  committee  rise  is  equivalent 
to  the  adjournment  of  its  functions  for  the  time 
being.  —  Roll.  The  roll  of  a  public  body  is  the 
list  (in  alphabetical  order)  of  the  officially  quali- 
fied members.  The  roll-call  is  a  clerical  calling 
out  of  all  the  membera'  names,  that  they  may 
answer  either  as  present  or  as  voting  yea  or  nay. 
(See  Call,  Tea$  and  i\%<.)— Rules.  These  are 
of  the  first  importance  as  agencies  for  preserv- 
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ing  order  in  the  conduct  of  public  business.  In 
most  assemblies  for  a  temporary  ptirpose  it  is 
usual  either  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  or  to  x)ermit  the  chairman  to  de- 
cide questions  of  order  and  precedence  according 
to  his  understanding  of  parliamentary  law.  In 
permanently  organized  bodies  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  adopted  form  the  leading  rules  which 
control  action,  though  at  all  meetings  appeal  to  a 
more  comprehensive  code  of  parliamentary  law  is 
often  necessary.  In  the  house  of  representatives 
the  latest  thorough  revision  of  the  rules  was  in 
1880.  This  revision  embraces  forty-five  separate 
rules  divided  into  sections,  the  last  of  which  pro- 
vides that  these  shall  be  the  rules  of  each  congress 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  Thomas  Jefferson  has 
the  honor  of  having  formulated,  while  vice-presi- 
dent, the  first  rules  of  parliamentary  law  ever  put 
into  systematic  form  in  this  country.  The  rules 
laid  down  in  his  "  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice"  (first  published  in  1801)  are  still  de- 
clared to  govern  the  house  where  they  are  appli- 
cable, and  not  inconsistent  with  the  standing  rules 
adopted.  Each  house  having  constitutional  power 
to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  those  of 
the  senate  and  house  differ  widely.  A  standing 
committee  on  rules  exists  in  each  body,  of  which 
in  the  house,  the  speaker  forms  one.  Several  no- 
table struggles  over  the  application  or  the  radi- 
cal change  of  the  rules  have  occurred,  one  of 
which,  in  the  47th  congress,  drew  a  decision  from 
the  speaker  that,  as  the  right  of  the  house  to 
determine  its  rules  was  a  constitutional  one,  the 
majority  had  at  all  times  the  power  to  make 
or  to  alter  rules  independently  of  the  existing 
ones,  and  that  no  dilatory  motions  to  obstruct 
their  adoption  or  amendment  could  be  enter- 
tained. The  suspension  of  the  rules  ia  moved 
so  as  to  make  some  business  in  order  which 
would  not  be  regularly  so  under  the  rules.  This 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  present,  and 
must  be  seconded  by  a  majority,  cotmted  by  tell- 
ers if  demanded.  This  motion  is  debatable  for 
thirty  minutes  only.  It  can  be  made  only  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month,  or  during 
the  last  six  days  of  a  session.  The  rules  of  the 
senate,  as  last  revised,  in  1877,  are  seventy-eight  in 
number.  No  motion  to  modify  or  suspend  a  rule 
is  in  order  except  on  one  day's  notice  in  writing; 
but  any  rule  except  the  18th  (regulating  the  vote  by 
yeas  and  nays)  may  be  suspended  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  senate.  In  parliament  the  rules 
are  called  standing  orders,  which  continue  from 
one  parliament  to  another  until  modified.  The 
"sessional  orders"  are  resolutions  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  and  are  few  in  number.  In  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies  the  rules  are  em- 
bodied in  a  code  of  154  articles,  which  the  presi- 
dent is  required  to  maintain.  Any  appeal  to  the 
rules  or  question  of  order  takes  precedence  of 
whatever  business  is  in  hand,  and  suspends  de- 
bate. —  ScBxmN  DB  LiBTB.  This  signifies  a  vote 
by  ticket,  and  is  required  in  the  French  chambers 
in  the  election  of  vice-presidents,  secretaries  and 


questors— Seats.  Technically,  the  seat  of  a 
member  is  his  function  of  representative;  literally, 
it  is  the  chair,  desk  or  bench  occupied  by  a  mem- 
ber. The  seats  of  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  are  arm-chairs,  each  provided  with  a 
writing  desk.  In  the  house  they  are  drawn  by 
lot,  at  the  organization,  every  two  years;  in  the 
senate  they  are  "spoken  for"  or  selected  in  ad- 
vance when  vacancies  occur,  by  individual  sen- 
ators. In  both,  members  of  the  same  party  sit 
together  in  general,  the  democrats  occupying  the 
seats  to  the  right  of  the  chair,  and  the  repub- 
licans those  to  the  left.  In  parliament  and  in 
the  French  chambers  benches  are  used  as  seats, 
and  no  desks  are  tolerated.  —  Secret  Session. 
In  the  senate,  sessions  for  the  consideration  of 
executive  business  (nominations  to  office  and 
treaties)  are  held  with  closed  doors.  These  ex- 
ecutive sessions  may  be  moved  at  any  stage  of 
the  open  or  legislative  session,  but  are  more  com- 
monly held  just  before  final  adjournment  for 
the  day.  The  chamber  is  then  cleared  of  all 
persons  except  the  secretary,  four  clerks,  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  and  such  of  his  assistants 
as  the  president  deems  necessaiy,  all  of  whom 
must  be  sworn  to  secrecy.  Any  senator  disclos- 
ing confidential  proceedings  of  the  senate  is  lia- 
ble to  expulsion,  and  any  officer  to  dismissal 
and  punishment  for  contempt.  But  though  this 
is  the  rule,  the  practice  is  widely  different;  and 
the  votes  and  speeches  in  secret  session  become 
known  so  speedily  and  so  generally  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  injunction  of  secrecy  is  a 
dead  letter.  To  adopt  a  treaty  laid  before  the 
senate  by  the  executive  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  is  necessary.  Nomi- 
nations made  by  the  president  in  executive  session 
are  referred  to  committees  for  consideration  and 
report  No  nomination  to  office  can  be  confirmed 
on  the  day  it  is  received  or  reported,  except  by 
unanimous  consent.  No  extract  from  the  execu- 
tive journal  (of  secret  proceedings  of  the  senate) 
can  be  furnished,  except  by  special  order  of  the 
senate.  All  the  sessions  of  the  senate  were  secret 
imtil  the  6^  congress  (1799),  when  that  body 
voted  to  give  them  the  publicity  ever  since  main- 
tained. Rule  thirty  of  the  house  provides  for 
secret  sessions  to  receive  confidential  communica- 
tions from  the  president,  or  at  the  instance  of  the 
speaker  or  any  member  who  has  communications 
which  he  believes  ought  to  be  kept  secret  for  the 
present;  but  there  has  been  no  such  instance  for 
many  years.  In  parliament,  though  the  presence 
of  the  public  is  legally  ignored,  there  are  always 
a  limited  number  of  spectators  in  each  house, 
except  when  (in  rare  instances)  a  member  moves 
that  strangers  be  excluded  because  of  some  de- 
bate which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  keep  secret.  — 
Sbcrbtabt.  Next  to  the  presiding  officer  the  moat 
important  organ  of  a  public  assembly  is  the  sec- 
retary or  clerk,  these  two  terms  being  interchange- 
able, to  denote  the  recording  officer.  He  is  to  keep> 
the  record  of  proceedings  (minutes  or  journal),  and 
it  is  usual  to  have  this  record  read  and  approved  at 
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the  meeting  next  following  that  which  it  oovere. 
This  record  should  embrace  every  motion  or  reso- 
■  lutioa,  whether  adopted,  amended,  rejected,  or 
otbemto  disposed  of.  The  secretaiy  has  the  cus- 
tody of  all  papers,  and  should  keep  an  order  of 
badness,  list  of  all  committees,  reports,  votes, 
eta  The  secretary  of  the  senate  performs  the 
nme  duties  as  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentativeB  (see  Clerk),  and,  in  addition,  pays  the 
salaries  of  membsrs  of  the  senate,  which  is  done 
in  the  house  by  the  sergeant-at-arms. —  Senatobs. 
(SeeJSMii^fw.)— SBBOEAirr-AT-AjtMB.  This  officer 
represents  the  authority  of  the  body  to  enforce  its 
rales,  and  protect  its  dignity.  In  the  house  and 
senate  he  is  an  elective  officer,  and  in  the  former 
body  is  charged  with  paying  the  salaries  of  mem- 
ben.  He  is  required  in  both  houses  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  body,  to  maintain  order  and  de- 
oomm,  to  serve  process  and  make  arrests  when 
ardered,  to  take  absentees  into  custody  upon  a 
call  of  the  house,  and  to  make  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  capitol  and  public  property  therein,  in- 
dnding  0n  conjunction  with  the  architect  of  the 
capito^  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  capitol 
poUoe.  In  parliament  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  each 
house  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  for  life. 
BesideB  similar  duties  to  those  defined  above,  he 
is  a  leading  figure  on  state  occasions.  —  Sbssion. 
This  term  denotes,  1,  the  time  occupied  by  a  sit- 
ting of  the  body  after  organizing  for  the  day  till 
adjoanunent;  2,  the  time  spent  in  public  business 
(osoaDy  several  months),  from  the  first  convening 
of  the  members  until  their  adjournment  to  the 
next  session.  Two  annual  sessions  are  usual  in 
ooDgress,  although  one  or  more  extra  sessions 
have  been  not  infrequent,  which  are  called 
"special  sessions,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
annual  The  annual  sessions  begin  on  the  first 
Moiday  in  I>ecember,  and  terminate  on  the  fourth 
of  March  at  noon  every  alternate  year,  t.  «.,  the 
odd  years,  when  the  term  of  a  congress  exph^es.  In 
the  even  years,  when  this  limitation  does  not  exist, 
the  session  continues  from  five  to  nine  months. 
(See  GoHeBBSfl,  Sbssionb  of,  vol.  i.,  p.  604.) 
SeasioDs  of  parliament  usually  1^  from  Febru- 
aiy  to  August,  besides  which,  special  sessions  oc- 
cur when  public  emergency  demands. —  8fbakbb. 
TUs  is  the  name  of  the  presiding  officer  in 
each  house  of  parliament,  and  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  American  congress.  Be- 
ing, as  his  title  imports,  the  mouthpiece  or  organ 
of  the  body,  the  speaker  is  to  express  the  wOl 
of  the  house.  In  congress  he  is  elected  vM 
me0,  on  the  convening  of  each  new  congress, 
and  the  completion  of  the  roU-call  of  members- 
elect  Upon  being  chosen,  he  is  usually  installed 
in  the  chair  by  the  members  who  were  his  rival 
candidates  for  the  office;  the  oath  is  administered 
to  him  by  the  oldest  member  in  continuous  serv- 
ice, after  which  he  swears  in  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, before  entering  on  any  other  business.  He 
reoefres  |8,000  salary;  he  succeeds  to  the  presi- 
dency, in  case  of  the  office  being  vacant  through 
biliire  to  flU  it  by  the  president,  vice-president  or 


president  of  the  senate.  It  is  his  duty  to  preserve 
order,  state  all  questions,  decide  points  of  order, 
name  members  to  speak,  appoint  all  standing 
and  select  committees,  sign  all  acts,  joint  reso- 
lutions and  processes  of  the  house,  appoint  its 
official  reporters  and  stenographers  of  commit- 
tees., and  have  control  of  the  hall,  etc.  The 
speaker  has  the  right  to  vote  as  a  member,  but  is 
not  required  to  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie, 
or  when  the  house  votes  by  ballot.  If  absent 
without  having  appointed  a  member  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  chair  (which  power  is  limited 
to  ten  days),  the  house  must  elect  a  speaker  pr& 
tempore,  —  Special  Orders.  (See  Orders.) — 
Stakdino  Orders.  (See  Mules.) —- ^rBXKwa 
Out.  In  the  house  a  motion  to  strike  out  part 
of  a  bill,  if  lost,  does  not  preclude  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert.  The  motion  to  strike 
out  and  insert  can  not  be  divided.  A  motion 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  a  bill  has 
the  efliect  to  reject  the  bill;  such  motion  takea 
precedence  of  a  motion  to  amend.  —  Substi- 
tute. A  substitute  for  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  is  in  order,  but  can  not  be  voted 
on  until  the  original  matter  is  perfected.  Any 
committee  may  report  a  substitute  for  any  biU  re- 
ferred to  them,  when  the  substitute  alone  is  consid- 
ered, and  is  treated  as  an  original  bill.  —  Sunday* 
Both  houses  of  congress  sometimes  sit  on  Sunday, 
when  public  business  is  pressing.  In  such  cases  it 
is  usual  to  continue  the  Journal  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding day's  date.  In  parliament  four  Sunday 
meetings  of  the  body  are  recorded  as  occasioned 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  on  several  other 
occasions  debates  have  been  continued  into  Sun- 
day morning.  —  Supply.  This  is  the  technical 
term  applied  in  parliament  to  all  appropriationa 
for  the  public  service.  The  right  of  the  commona 
to  originate  bills  of  supply  is  paramount,  and  the 
lords  may  not  amend  such  bills  except  verbally. 
Sometimes  the  commons  have  tacked  to  bills  of 
supply  measures  which  by  themselves  would  have 
been  rejected  by  the  lords;  but  this  has  been  re- 
sisted by  protest,  by  conference,  and  by  rejection 
of  the  bills,  and  there  is  no  recent  instance  of  at> 
tempts  to  force  the  lords  by  putting  '/  riders  "  on 
bills  which  the  lords  have  no  right  to  amend. 
(See  Budget,  vol.  i.,  p.  318;  also  Appropriations 
and  JRevenue  Bills.) — Suspension  of  Rules. 
(See  Rules.)—-  Table.  In  a  public  assembly  the 
motion  to  lay  any  matter  on  the  table  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  questions  except  those  of  privilege  and 
adjournment.  It  is  not  debatable,  and  can  not  be 
amended.  It  does  not  imply  the  defeat  of  a  meas- 
ure, but  simply  removes  it  from  consideration 
until  it  is  voted  to  take  it  from  the  table.  But 
in  the  house  of  representatives  the  usual  purpose 
of  th^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  to  give  a 
measure  its  death-blow,  and  when  it  pr^ails  it 
is  rarely  taken  up  again  during  the  session.  If 
carried,  the  effect  of  the  motion  to  table  is  to  defer 
the  principal  question  under  consideration  and  all 
matters  connected  with  it.  In  congress  all  business 
coming  from  the  other  house,  or  communicatlona 
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from  government  offlcera,  are  laid  on  the  table  un- 
less referred  to  a  committee  or  otherwise  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  is  in  order 
on  the  second  and  third  reading  of  a  bill.  When 
a  motion  to  reconsider  is  laid  on  the  table  the 
latter  vote  can  not  be  reconsidered,  and  if  carried, 
is  held  in  both  houses  to  be  a  final  disposition 
of  the  motion.  The  business  on  the  speaker's 
table  implies,  1,  executive  communications ;  2, 
messages  from  the  senate,  with  bills  passed  or 
amended  by  them;  8,  engrossed  bills.  Near  the 
close  of  a  session  a  great  accumulation  of  bills, 
etc.,  in  every  stage  of  progress  toward  enactment, 
lies  on  the  speaker's  table,  most  of  which  usually 
remains  undisposed  of.  In  the  senate  all  resolu- 
tions, reports  of  committees,  and  discharges  of 
committees  from  the  consideration  of  subjects, 
must  lie  on  the  table  one  day  for  consideration, 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. —  Tellers.  By  a  rule  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives a  vote  must  be  taken  by  tellers  if  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  a  quorum;  or  the  speaker 
may  appoint  tellers  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  vivd  wee 
or  the  rising  vote.  He  must  name  a  member 
from  each  side  of  the  question  to  act  as  teller; 
these  two  meet  in  the  middle  aisle  and  shake 
hands;  the  chair  requests  all  members  voting  in 
the  affirmative  to  pass  between  the  tellers,  who 
count  them,  and  report  to  the  clerk's  desk;  those 
voting  in  the  negative  are  next  called  to  pass  be- 
tween the  tellers;  this  count  being  reported,  the 
chair  declares  the  result.  It  is  customary,  when 
on  a  division  less  than  half  the  house  vote,  for  the 
speaker  at  once  to  order  tellers.  In  parliament 
two  tellers  from  each  party  are  appointed  to  count 
the  members  when  dividing  the  house.  In  the 
United  States  senate  no  vote  is  ever  taken  by 
tellers.  (See  Dividon,  also  Vote.)  -~  TERBrroBDBa. 
The  delegates  from  territories  have  seats  and  sala- 
ries in  the  house  like  other  msnbers,  with  the  right 
to  speak  and  participate  in  business  by  offering  mo- 
tions, etc.,  and  (latterly)  to  be  appointed  on  eight 
of  the  standing  conmiittees.  They  have  no  right 
to  vote.  The  territories  are  called  every  Monday, 
after  the  states,  for  bills,  memorials,  etc.,  for  r^- 
erence.  —  Tm  Vote.  When  the  votes  are  equal 
in  number  on  each  side  of  any  question,  the  gen- 
eral parliamentary  rule  is  that  the  question  is  lost; 
but  in  the  senate  the  vice-president  has  the  casting 
or  decisive  vote  in  case  of  a  tie;  though  in  his  ab- 
sence the  president  pro  tern.,  having  already  voted 
as  a  senator,  can  not  decide  the  result  as  presid- 
ing officer,  and  if  the  votes  are  equal  the  question 
is  lost.  In  the  house  the  speaker  is  required  to 
vote  only  when  his  vote  would  be  decisive  if 
counted;  and  in  all  cases  of  a  tie  vote  the  ques- 
tion is  lost.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  speaker 
votes  as  a  peer,  and  has  no  casting  vote  as  presid- 
ing offleer.  In  the  house  of  commons  the  speaker 
has  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  but  does  not 
vote  as  a  member.  -—  T wo-Thibdb  Vote.  A  mar 
jority  of  two-thirds  is  required  in  the  house  to 
suspend  the  rules,  to  dispense  with  the  morning 
hour  for  call  of  committees,  to  dispense  with  pri- 


vate business  on  Fridays,  or  to  pass  in  either  bouse 
a  bill  vetoed  by  the  president.  The  latter  major- 
ity is  construed  to  mean  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  not  of  the  whole  number  of  members. 
—  Unandcoub  Consbnt.  (See  OonserU.)  —  Va- 
cancy. Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  assem- 
blies can  usually  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  members.  In  congress 
senatorial  vacancies  are  notified  to  the  governor 
of  the  state,  who,  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature, 
may  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointment,  pending  the 
choice  of  a  senator  by  the  legislature  when  next 
convened.  A  vacancy  in  the  house  can  be  flUed 
only  by  a  new  election  by  the  people  of  the  con- 
gressional district  left  without  a  representative. 
Vacancies  in  the  house  of  conmions  are  filled  by 
election  pursuant  to  a  writ  issued  out  of  chanceiy 
by  warrant  from  the  speaker* — Veto.  In  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the 
state  legislatures  any  bill  passed  may  be  dktip- 
proved  by  the  executive  for  reasons  given.  This 
veto  may  be  overruled  in  congress  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  present 
and  voting.  In  parliament,  though  the  crown 
may  legaUy  veto  any  measure  passed,  the  power 
has  not  been  exercised  for  about  two  centuries 
(See  Veto.)— Vote.  The  sense  of  an  assembly 
is  declared  by  its  votes.  In  most  formal  or  infor- 
mal meetings  the  chair  is  to  put  all  questions  to 
vote  after  inquiring  if  the  assembly  is  ready  for 
the  question,  in  case  it  is  a  debatable  one.  There 
are  various  forms  of  taking  a  vote:  1,  tdtd  wee^ 
by  the  chairman  caUing  successively  the  ayes  and 
the  noes,  and  declaring  the  question  carried  or 
lost  according  to  the  preponderance  of  voices;  2, 
by  a  show  of  hands,  each  aide  in  succession  hold- 
ing up  the  right  hand  and  being  counted;  8,  by 
rii^g  and  standing  until  counted  on  either  side; 
4,  by  a  count  of  members  passing  through  tellers, 
those  in  favor  of  the  measure  going  first,  and 
those  qpposed  after,  the  number  of  each  side 
being  reported  by  the  tellers  and  declared  by  the 
chair;  5,  by  yeas  and  nays,  where  each  member 
answers  to  the  call  of  his  name,  and  is  registered 
in  a  fQrmal  record;  6,  by  ballot,  or  secret  written 
vote — this  is  used  chiefly  in  the  election  of  oflloers 
or  committees  by  the  assembly  itself.  In  the 
house  a  member  has  the  right  to  change  his  vote 
before  the  result  has  been  announced  by  the 
chair.  Every  member  must  vote  on  each  ques- 
tion put,  unless  excused,  or  directly  interested  in 
the  event  of  the  question.  The  result  of  every 
vote,  and  the  names  voting  on  every  roU-call,  with 
the  absentees,  are  published  in  the  Journal  and  in 
the  congressional  record.  In  parliament  the  votes 
and  proceedings  are  printed  and  distributed  daily. 
(For  methods  of  voting  in  parliament,  see  Dim- 
ion;  see  also  BaUot,  Divuion,  TeUen,  Yem  and 
ilTo^f.)— Wats  Ain>  Means.  This  tenn,  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  parliament,  implies  the  gov- 
ernment revenues  and  the  methods  or  provisions 
for  collection  of  the  same.  A  committee  of  ways 
and  means  was  first  created  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1789:  it  originally  consisted  of  i 
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memben:  it  became  a  standing  committee  in  1795. 
It  has  flinoe  been  gradually  increased  to  thirteen 
memben.  To  it  are  referred  all  matters  and  pro- 
posed kgislaUon  relating  to  the  revenue  and  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  having  ctiarge  of  the  entire 
tariff  system  and  internal  revenue  taxation,  as 
wen  as  of  financial  measures  and  the  public  debt, 
is  a  most  important  body,  and  its  chairmanship 
is  considered  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
qieaker.  As  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is 
the  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  formerly 
accounted  the  leader  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; but  since  the  withdrawal  from  that  com- 
mittee (in  1865)  of  all  business  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  (which  is  assigned 
to  the  committee  on  appropriations),  the  ways  and 
means  committee  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its 
power,  and  its  chairman  of  his  prestige  as  leader. 
Btill,  these  two  committees  engross  between  them 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  congress;  and  in  the 
alternate  years,  when  the  session  is  limited  to  three 
months,  little  other  business  has  a  chance  of  se- 
curing attention.  To  be  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  is  regarded  as  a  very  high 
position,  and  commonly  excuses  those  appointed 
to  it  from  service  on  other  committees.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  having  charge  of  the  same 
subjects  is  styled  the  committee  of  finance,  and 
was  first  oigimized  in  1816.  Measures  reported 
by  either  o^  these  committees  are  customarily 
privfl^ged,  t. «.,  to  be  considered  before  any  others. 
In  parliament  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  i& 
constituted  directiy  after  the  annual  opening,  but, 
unlike  the  American  usage,  it  is  not  a  select  or 
standing  conunittee  lasting  through  the  life  of  the 
body,  but  a  committee  of  the  whole  house;  in  other 
wonis,  it  is  the  house  itself,  presided  over  by  a 
dnirman  instead  of  by  the  speaker.  This  official 
chairman  is  designated  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  also  presides  in 
the  committee  of  supply,  and  over  other  commit- 
tees of  the  whole  house.  Like  the  speaker,  he  is 
a  salaried  officer.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  determines  in  what  manner  the  necessary 
funds  shall  be  raised  for  the  public  service,  as 
voted  by  the  committee  of  supply.  The  most  im- 
portant occasion  for  which  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  is  required  to  sit,  is,  to  receive  the 
nitttnMal  statement  for  the  year  from  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer.  This  is  known  as  the  budget. 
(See  BcDGKT,  vol.  i.,  p.  318.)— Withdrawal. 
The  right  to  withdraw  a  motion  or  a  bill  is  se- 
cured by  the  rules  at  any  time  before  a  decision  or 
amendment,  except  after  the  previous  question 
has  been  seconded.  All  incidental  questions  fall 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  question.  (For 
withdrawal  of  papers,  see  Papers.) — Witnbssbs. 
The  summoning  of  witnesses  to  be  examined  by 
a  committee  requires  an  order  of  the  house,  unless 
the  committee  is  first  clothed  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers.  Witnesses  are  paid  |3  a 
day,  and  five  cents  per  mile  of  travel.    Failure  or 


refusal  of  a  witness  to  appear  or  to  testify  is  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house ;  besides 
which  the  revised  statutes  make  such  refusal  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. (R.  S.,  sec.  102.)  In  parliament  witness- 
es must  answer  on  examination  before  commit- 
tees, and  are  sworn  at  the  bar  of  either  house. 
Recusant  witnesses  are  generally  sent  to  New- 
gate. (See  iVer*y«.)— Writ.  This  m  a  pro- 
cess of  the  house  signed  by  the  speaker,  attest- 
ed by  the  clerk  under  the  seal  of  the  house, 
and  served  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  In  parlia- 
ment the  writs  for  the  election  of  new  members  are 
issued  by  the  speaker's  warrant  addressed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  and  transmitted  by  him  through 
the  postoffice.  Writs  of  summons  for  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  are  issued  by  the  crown,  under  ad- 
vice of  the  privy  council.  These  writs  must  be 
issued  at  least  thirty-five  days  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  convening  of  the  new  parliament.  — 
Ybas  asd  Nats.  The  constitution  requires  that 
the.  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house 
shiUl  be  entered  on  the  journals  at  the  desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present;  also  that  the  vote  on 
any  bill  vetoed. by  the  president  shall  be  record^ 
by  yeas  and  nays.  It  is  very  common  for  mem- 
bers to  demand  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays,  to  make 
a  record,  or,  when  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  a 
division  by  other  methods;  but  whenever  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  members  present  rise  to  sec- 
ond the  call,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  refused.  This 
vote  can  not  be  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole 
house;  the  roll-call  once  begun  can  not  be  inter- 
rupted for  any  purpose.  After  the  roll-call  is 
completed,  the  names  of  members  who  have  failed 
to  answer  must  be  called  again ;  after  which  the  full 
list  of  yeas  and  nays  must  be  read,  and  errors  or 
omissions  announced  by  members  corrected.  ~  In 
both  houses  members  must  answer  without  debate 
or  reasons  assigned  for  the  vote.  (See  Vote. ) — Bib- 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS.  Among 
the  many  schemes  for  healing  the  apparent  breach 
between  labor  and  capital,  a  breach  that  is  due  in 
.great  part  to  the  fact  that  these  two  factors  of 
production  are 'supplied  by  two  distinct  classes, 
termed  capitalists  and  laborers,  is  that  of  allow- 
ing the  laborer  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  enter- 
prise. "  It  would  be  of  great  importance,"  wrote 
Mr.  Babbage  in  1882,  "if.  in  every  large  estab- 
lishment, the  mode  of  payment  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  every  person  employed  should  derive 
advantage  from  the  success  of  the  whole;  and 
that  the  profits  of  each  individual  should  advance, 
Bs  the  factory  itself  produced  profit,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  any  change  in  the  wages." 
And  he  then  describes  a  system  that  had  long 
been  in  use  among  the  Cornish  mines,  which  was 
somewhat  like  that  he  proposes  for  his.  "new 
system  of  manufacturing."  This  new  system 
was  hardly  noticed  at  the  time,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  to  introduce  participation  in 
profits  by  the  laborer.  Strictly  speaking,  partici- 
pation is  not  a  form  of  co-operation,  for  in  the 
•co-operative  principle  the  capitalist  and  laborer  are 
•combined,  the  capital  necessary  to  the  undertak- 
ing being  furnished  by  those  who  also  supply  the 
labor;  and  as  they  assume  all  the  risk,  all  the 
profit  or  loss  is  also  theirs.  In  participation,  how- 
ever, the  capital  is,  as  a  nile,  still  furnished  by 
one  class,  and  the  labor  by  another;  but  the  laborer 
is  allowed  to  share  in  the  profits  received  over 
and  above  a  certain  share  which  is  set  apart  as  a 
remuneration  for  the  capital  employed  and  for 
the  supervision  and  management  of  the  undertak- 
ing. If  the  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  this 
share  which  belongs  to  capital,  no  distribution  is 
made  among  the  workmen.  —  In  support  of  par- 
ticipation it  is  urged  that,  by  stimulating  him  to 
make  his  best  endeavors,  it  increases  the  efficiency 
<of  the  workman,  this  result  being  attained  either 
by  effecting  a  saving  in  the  material  used,  or  by 
increasing  the  absolute  product  of  labor.  It  in- 
fluences the  moral  character  of  the  laborer  by 
making  him  more  industrious  (as  on  this  not  only 
depends  the  total  profit  but  also  his  share  of  the 
profits),  more  thrifty  and  provident,  and  in  a 
measure  more  independent.  By  giving  him  a 
direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
it  brings  him  into  close  relationship  with  his 
employer,  and  differences  are  less  apt  to  arise 


between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  the  laborer  is  working  for  a  reward  that  is 
uncertain,  and  affected  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control;  that  he  is  likely  to  become  discon- 
tented if  the  profits  decrease  and  his  supplemen- 
tary wages  diminish;  that  in  many  instances  he 
is  forced  to  become  a  partner  in  the  undertaking, 
and  his  freedom  of  movement  and  of  contract  is 
to  that  extent  restricted;  that  he  is  thus  made  to 
share  all  the  risks  attending  any  industrial  enter- 
prise, without  being  allowed  any  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  undertaking.  —  There  are  many 
forms  of  participation,  many  of  them  being 
but  modifications  of  co-operation.  Of  the  real 
industrial  partnerships  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  typical:  In  1842  a  Paris  trades- 
man, M.  Leclaire,  findiog  that  high  wages  did 
not  produce  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
zeal  and  diligence  of  his  workmen,  and  being 
unable  to  personally  supervise  all  the  details  of 
the  work,  determined  to  create  a  common  in- 
terest between  himself  and  his  employes.  The 
surest  way  of  increasing  their  efficiency  was  to 
proportion  their  remuneration  to  the  results  ob- 
tained from  their  labor,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed to  divide  among  such  as  he  should  select 
a  portion  of  any  increased  profits  that  might  ac- 
crue from  their  exertions.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  6  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  was  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  capital  employed,  and  a  salary  for 
himself  as  superintendent;  all  that  remained  was 
to  be  divided  among  certain  of  the  laborers  in 
proportion  to  the  wages  they  had  received.  The 
.result  of  the  first  year  was  remarkable,  and  his 
system,  somewhat  modified  in  form,  has  continued 
till  the  present  day.  The  first  year  he  distributed 
12,200  francs,  no  laborer  who  had  worked  800 
days  in  the  year  receiving  less  than  450  francs  as  a 
supplementary  income,  equal  to  two-fifths  of  his 
regular  salary;  in  the  second  year  the  distributive 
fund  exceeded  17, 000  francs,  and  in  the  third  year 
it  was  more  than  18,000  francs.  Encouraged  bj 
this  success,  the  business  was  remodeled  and  its 
operations  extended.  As  at  present  constituted, 
the  net  profits  are  divided  into  three  parts :  one- 
half  is  distributed  among  such  workmen  as  M . 
Leclaire  designates,  in  proportion  to  the  wages 
earned  by  each  participant;  one-fourth  is  paid  to 
a  provident  society,  of  which  all  the  persons  in  his 
employment  are  members;  and  one-fourth  goes  to 
the  partner  (patron  directeur).  The  workmen  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  compris- 
ing a  third  of  the  total  number,  are  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  distribution  of  profits,  but  the  second 
class  do  not  share  in  the  profits,  but  receive  a 
small  addition  to  their  daily  pay,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  provident 
society.  The  minor  details  of  the  system  do  not 
concern  us  here.  —  For  many  years  a  Isirge  rail- 
road in  France  (Chemin  defer  d'Orltans)  set  apart 
15  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  or  net  profits  to  be 
divided  among  certain  of  its  employ <^'s.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  experiment  the  plan  worked 
fairly  well;  but  as  the  operations  of  the  road  were 
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extended,  the  number  of  employ^  was  largely 
increased,  the  expenses  of  management  became 
larger,  the  fund  for  distribution  became  less,  and 
also  the  share  of  each  participant,  so  that  while  in 
1858  the  company  divided  1,966,968  francs  among 
8,365  persons,  in  1868  it  divided  only  1,775,569 
francs  among  11,876  employes.  The  main  object 
to  be  gained  in  this  case  was  to  insure  as  far  as 
possible  a  greater  care  of  the  valuable  plant  on 
the  part  of  the  employes,  and  this  could  be  better 
secured  in  no  other  way.  —  The  third  type  is  to 
be  found  in  the  plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Briggs,  8on  &  Company  in  their  Yorkshire  col- 
lieries.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  limited  lia- 
bility act  such  an  arrangement  as  M.  Leclaire's 
could  not  have  been  adopted  in  England  with- 
out making  the  workmen  liable  for  the  losses 
incurred,  in  that  they  shared  in  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking.  But  this  barrier  being  removed, 
Messrs.  Briggs  were  among  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  participation.  In  1865  they  formed  a 
limited  liability  Joint  stock  company,  retaining 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  their  own  hands.  The 
remaining  portion  they  offered  to  their  employes 
in  shares  of  £10  each,  and  stipulated  at  the  same 
lime  that  whenever  the  profits  of  the  business 
should  exceed  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed, one-half  of  this  profit  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  employes.  The  plan  worked  with  ad- 
vantage for  a  niunber  of  years,  but  disputes  aris- 
ing through  the  fluctuations  in  the  coal  market, 
the  arrangement  has  been  annulled.  — The  distri- 
bution of  profits  may  either  be  made  in  a  cash 
payment  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  the  share  of 
profit  may  be  capitalized  during  a  certain  period, 
the  interest  being  drawn  by  the  workman,  and 
the  principal,  on  his  death,  going  where  he  may 
wiflh;  or,  a  part  may  be  paid  in  cash  and  a  part 
•capitalized.  The  manner  of  payment  differs 
widely  in  the  various  establishments  that  have 
adopted  the  system.  —  It  is  not  believed  that  par- 
ticipation in  profits  will  ever  be  widely  in  use,  as 
it  can  be  successfully  lipplied  to  only  a  limited 
number  of  occupations.  "The  fund  on  which 
participation  draws  is  the  surplus  profit  realized 
in  consequence  of  the  enhanced  efilciency  of  the 
work  done  under  its  stimulating  infiuence.  Such 
.  extra  profit  is  therefore  obtainable  wherever  work- 
men have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity, improve  the  quality,  or  diminish  the  cost 
price,  of  their  staple  of  production  by  more  effect- 
ive prodoction,  by  increased  economy  in  the  use 
of  tools  and  materials,  and  by  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  superintendence.  In  other  words,  the 
surplus  profit  realizable  will  depend  on  the  infiu- 
ence which  manual  labor  is  capable  of  exerting 
upon  production.  Evidently,  therefore,  this  in- 
fluence wiU  be  greatest  in  branches  of  industry 
where  the  skill  of  the  laborer  plays  the  leading 
part,  where  the  outlay  on  tools  and  materials  bears 
a  small  ratio  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  where 
individual  superintendence  is  difScult  and  expen- 
sive. It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  least  effective 
in  industries  where  mechanism  is  the  principal 


agency,  where  the  interest  on  capital  fixed  in  ma- 
chinery is  the  chief  element  of  cost  prices,  and 
where  the  workmen,  assembled  in  large  factories, 
can  be  easily  and  effectively  superintended." 
Another  limitation  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  ap- 
plication depends,  in  every  case,  on  the  wiU  of 
the  employer.  "It  is  not  to  be  expected,"  says 
W.  T.  Thornton,  "that  employers  will  often  be 
found  entering  into  special  engagements  with  their 
laborers,  in  trades  in  which  such  special  engage- 
ments must  necessarily  result  in  pecuniary  loss  to 
themselves;  even  in  trades  to  which  the  bonus 
system  is  best  adapted,  unless  employers  choose  to 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord,  there  are,  of  course, 
np  means  of  compelling  them.  In  the  utmost  de- 
velopment, therefore,  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
the  partnership  or  bonus  system  can  never  affect 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  laboring  population." 
Still  another  objection  is  named  by  Thorold  Rog- 
ers: "that  it  necessitates  the  abandonment  of 
that  secrecy  which  it  is  believed  is  essential  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  in  some  emergencies,  to 
success.  The  value  of  secrecy  may  be  overrated, 
probably  is;  but  its  significance  is  felt,  and  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the 
principle  of  limited  liability  is  adopted.'*  It  is 
not  known  that  this  policy  has  been  adopted  to 
any  extent  in  the  United  States.  •—  Authobitih». 
B6hmert,  Die  GhmnnbetheiUgu'ng,  1878;  Fouger 
ouse,  PcUroTM  st  Ouvrien  de  Ptvris,  1880;  Billon, 
PardeipaHon  dea  Ouvriers  attx  Bdn^flees  dsa  Pat- 
Ton»,  1877 ;  Fare's  Co-cperaUw  AgrietUture,  1870; 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  La  Question  Ouvrikre  au  XIXe 
SikU,  1872;  and  Thornton,  On  Labor. 

WOBTHINGTON  C.  FOBD. 

PARTIES^  Political.  I.  IcUia  of  Parties; 
Oowmment  Party;  Opposition,  Throughout  aU 
history  we  find  that,  wherever  an  active  life  of  the 
people  and  of  the  state  has  been  developed,  polit- 
ical parties  have  sprung  into  existence.  An  ab- 
sence of  political  parties  is  observed  only  where 
there  prevails  a  passive  indifference  to  all  public 
concerns,  or  where  tjrrannical  oppression  by  the 
ruling  powers  prevents  all  common  manifestar 
tion  of  opinion  and  aspirations  by  whole  groups 
of  the  population.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
power  and  tendency  of  the  people  to  form  par- 
ties exist,  if  they  are  at  all  capable  of  political 
life;  but  this  power  and  tendency  at  one  time  He 
dormant,  while  at  another  they  lack  the  air  and 
light  necessary  to  their  growth,  and  the  room  they 
require  for  action.  At  times  the  impulse  to  form 
political  parties,  when  suppressed  in  political  life, 
is  directed  into  other  chaimels;  it  passes  into  the 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  domain,  and  makes  ex- 
isting scientific,  artistic  and  social  differences  more 
marked.  Between  such  parties  and  political  par- 
ties there  exists  a  certain  kind  of  elective  affinity. 
Thus,  a  reactionary  party  in  the  church  will,  as 
a  rule,  in  matters  political,  sympathize  with  a 
party  of  absolutism,  the  old  traditional  theological 
school  with  a  conservative  party,  and  the  critical 
theological  school  or  party,  by  way  of  preference. 
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with  the  liberal  parties  in  politics.  In  this  work 
we  have  to  do  exclusively  with  political  parties, 
and  we  can  notice  non-political  parties  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  attracted  to  or  repulsed  by  political 
parties. — The  most  gifted  and  freest  nations 
politically  are  precisely  those  that  have  the  most 
sharply  defined  parties;  for  the  most  important 
phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  state  are  conditioned 
by  party  struggles.  It  is  only  through  the  strug- 
gle and  interaction  of  opposing  forces  that  all 
the  hidden  wealth  of  a  people's  powers  is  made 
clearly  manifest.  This  proves  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  the  formation  of  parties.  Parties  are 
not  a  serious  evil  to  the  state,  as  many  narrow 
and  over-anxious  minds  are  inclined  to  think.  It 
reflects  no  glory  on  a  statesman  to  stand  aloof 
from  his  party,  and  it  is  no  commendable  virtue 
in  the  citizen  of  a  state  to  belong  to  no  party. 
For  parties  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
the  necessary  manifestations  of  the  innermost  im- 
pulses of  the  public  heart  of  the  nation.  —  Parties, 
as  implied  by  the  term  itself,  are  always  only  a 
part  of  the  nation.  A  party,  accordingly,  can 
possess  only  the  eonaeiottgness  of  one  part  of  the 
nation,  and  must  not  identify  itself  with  the 
whole,  the  people,  the  state.  Hence,  one  party 
may  combat  other  parties,  but  it  must  not  ignore 
them,  nor  wish  to  destroy  them.  One  party  can 
not  subsist  alone;  it  owes  its  existence  and  de- 
velopment only  to  the  opposing  party.  —  Precisely 
because  the  prince  in  a  monarchical  country  rep- 
resents in  his  own  person  the  unity  of  the  state, 
and  hence  of  all  persons  in  the  stale,  it  is  exacted 
of  him,  and  almost  exclusively  of  him,  that  he 
shall  not  espouse  the  cause  of  any  party,  and 
that  he  shall  tolerate  and  respect  all  parties,  each 
according  to  its  character  and  rights.  He  may,  in- 
deed, choose  to  rely  on  any  one  party,  because  the 
latter,  at  a  given  time,  seems  particularly  fitted  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  state,  and  he  may  also 
have  Just  cause  for  sharply  watching  the  doings  of 
parties  that  seem  to  endajiger  the  public  well-being. 
He  may  also,  without  sacrificing  that  impartiality 
(and  impartiality  is  always  his  duty),  declare  him- 
self in  favor  of  one  or  as  opposed  to  another  party, 
according  to  the  attitude  of  such  party  to  the  state, 
and  according  to  that  party's  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  state.  But  he  incurs  the  risk  of 
loading  himself  with  the  ugly  appearance  of  being 
partial  when  he  does  this  in  a  manner  not  perfectly 
warranted,  and  when  his  declaration  of  preference 
can  be  attributed  to  his  personal  inclination  toward 
a  party  or  to  his  personal  aversion  to  the  opposing 
party.  A  premature  declaration  of  preference  will, 
moreover,  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  being  com- 
pelled to  disavow  himself  if,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  the  party  hated  or  dreaded  by  him 
should  become  so  powerful  that  it  could  not  be 
refused  the  exercise  of  a  decisive  influence  in  the 
government,  or  if  the  party  which  he  had  approved 
or  recommended  at  the  elections  had  been  rejected 
by  the  electors,  so  that  he  would  be  finally  com- 
pelled to  drop  it.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  political 
principle  with  wise  princes  to  avoid  declaring  for 


or  against  any  party  in  the  state  without  the  most 
uigent  motives.  — This,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  ministers,  nor  to  any  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  state,  and  just  as  UtUe  does  it  appljf 
to  the  gof>emment  of  a  repubUe.  Still,  whenever 
these  latter  act  in  their  official  capacity,  they 
should  not  act  as  mere  party  men,  for  the  office  is 
essentially  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
state,  and  any  official  act  is  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  the  state.  But  public  law,  with  its  powers 
and  duties,  knows  nothing  of  parties,  the  regular 
law  of  the  state  is  the  common  law  fixed  for  all, 
the  law  which  imposes  a  limit  to  the  agitation  and 
struggles  of  parties.  The  judge  and  the  admin- 
istrative officer  should  disregard  all  parties,  and 
not  perform  their  duties  with  the  view  of  helping 
or  hindering  any  party.  Parties  play  an  impor- 
tant rdle  only  when  the  stir  of  fresh,  new  life  is 
felt;  in  other  words,  when  political  life  begins. 
But  the  official  duty  of  impartiality  does  not  ex- 
clude an  official  from  sharing  freely  in  political 
life  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
himself,  or  from  taking  whatever  side  he  prefers. 
Unlike  the  prince,  he  is  not  the  personification  of 
the  whole.  He  is,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  official, 
an  organ  and  a  representative  of  the  state;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  private  individual  invested 
with  all  the  political  rights  of  a  citizen,  he  enjoys 
a  position  as  to  party  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  seek  his  party  fellows  and  to  league  him- 
self with  them.  The  greatest  statesmen  of  Rome 
and  England  were  always  both  impartial  magis- 
trates and  acknowledged  party  leaders.  Only,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  their  poUtical  action  should 
be  limited,  conditioned  aad  moderated  by  the  in- 
violability of  the  impartial  position  of  the  officiaL 
As  it  is  incumbent  on  the  historian  to  be  impartial, 
that  he  should  truthfully  describe  the  condition 
of  all  parties,  and  judge  them  with  fairness,  but 
not  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  no  party,  or  be 
a  purely  passive  mirror  reflecting  with  indiffer- 
ence the  pictures  of  a  nation's  life;  so  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  statesman  and  the  official,  and  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  that  they  should  be  impartial, 
but  not  that  they  should  be  non-party  men.  —  For 
these  reasons  a  so-called  government  party  does  not 
deserve  the  favor  which  it  has  frequently  received 
from  the  ruling  powers.  Every  party,  when  its 
leaders  have  been  calle^  into  office,  becomes,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  government  party,  for  a  time  at 
least,  and  as  long  as  its  leaders  remain  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  party. 
Yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  term  government  party 
implies  no  party  principle,  but  only  indicates  that 
the  party  has  actually  attained  to  power  and  in- 
fluence. The  very  same  party,  however,  without 
any  change  of  principles  or  aims,  may  become  a 
party  of  opposition,  when  its  leaders  again  lose 
the  chief  offices  of  government,  or  when,  remain- 
ing in  office,  they  adopt  a  tendency  hostile  to,  or 
when  they  eventually  assume  an  unsatisfactory 
attitude  toward,  the  party  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  adhered.  — But  by  the  government  party 
is  sometimes  understood  a  party  whose  principle 
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consists  in  adhering  at  all  times  to  the  government, 
and  in  supporting  the  government,  of  whatever 
persons  it  may  consist  and  whatever  tendency  it 
may  follow;  a  party  which  adheres  to  the  govern* 
ment  when  the  latter  enacts  reactionary  measures, 
sod  still  stands  by  it  when  any  reformatory  change 
of  its  system  happens  to  take  place.  A  govern- 
ment party  in  this  sense  consists  mostly  of  men 
whose  personal  interests  make  them  dependent 
mainly  on  the  good  will  of  the  government,  and 
who  support  it  in  the  hope  of  emolument  and 
preferment  through  the  favor  of  government, 
whOe  from  its  disfavor  they  have  a  motive  to  fear 
for  their  positions  or  economical  well-being.  Un- 
der certain  ciicimistances  a  party  of  this  kind 
may  prove  useful  to  a  government,  because  its 
votes  always  possess  a  certain  weight;  but  woe 
to  the  goTcrament  that  in  critical  moments  relies 
on  a  government  party  of  this  kind,  and  seeks  in 
it  its  last  and  only  support.  Aa  in  such  a  party 
there  is  no  inward  strength,  it  can  give  no  sup- 
port, and  as  it  receives  its  impulses  from  the  ex- 
isting government,  it  must  waver  when  that  gov- 
ernment itself  is  shaken;  and  as,  above  all,  it  is 
alwaya  resolved  to  serve  the  ministers  of  the 
government,  who  have,  it  may  be,  only  recently 
stepped  into  office,  it  prepares  for  a  change  when 
thm  is  any  prospect  of  a  change,  and  deserts  the 
banner  of  its  old,  defeated  leaders,  to  follow  the 
fife  and  drum  of  the  new  victors.  Such  a  party, 
accordingly,  enjoys  no  genuine  respect,  neither 
that  of  the  ministers,  who  use  it,  nor  that  of  the 
people,  who  expect  nothing  good  from  it.  It 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  political  party  at 
aU,  because  it  has  no  political  convictions,  and 
DO  political  aspirations.  It  is  merely  an  append- 
age to  the  ruling  power,  without  moral  worth 
or  political  dignity.  It  is  generally  accessible  to 
and  inclined  to  corruption,  and  usually  ready  to 
bargain  away  its  fidelity  and  its  services.  Such 
a  party,  therefore,  is  unable  to  maintain  itself  in 
a  manly  nation,  with  a  highly  developed  politi- 
cal party  life;  it  is  fated  to  be  broken  up  and 
thrust  aside  by  other  and  genuine  parties.  Tet, 
in  the  old  monarchies  of  the  European  continent, 
Bocli  parties  have  still  a  certain  importance,  some- 
times in  connection  with  other  old  established 
court  parties. — As  a  contrast  to  what  is  known 
as  the  government  party  in  this  objectionable 
sense,  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  party  of  ap- 
pomtion;  but  by  this  term  we  do  not  mean  that 
other  no  less  objectionable  party,  whose  vital 
principle  consists  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  does  not  combat  the  policy  of 
the  government  because  it  regards  that  policy  as 
unsound  or  its  success  as  dangerous,  but  solely  be- 
cause it  is  the  policy  of  the  government.  The 
government  party  may  be  simply  submissive,  and 
blindly  devoted  to  the  government;  a  party  of  op- 
position such  as  we  have  here  described,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  an  excess  obstinate  and  odious. 
The  former  always  tamely  follows  in  the  wake 
of  government,  while  the  latter,  at  every  step, 
thwarts  it  by  distrust  and  antagonism.  Both, 
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accordingly,  are  unhealthy  phenomena  in  the 
public  life  of  a  people.  At  times  such  a  party  of 
opposition  may  find  favor  with  the  people,  just 
as  the  government  party  does  with  the  powerful. 
But  its  negative  qualities  have  only  the  appear- 
ance of  utility  to  the  conmionwealth  or  of  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  people.  The  moving  prin- 
ciple in  it  is  certainly  not  egotism,  as  in  the  gov- 
ernment party,  but  obstinacy,  defiant  aggressive- 
ness, obstruction  to  all  political  authority ;  in  a 
word,  anarchy.  It  does  not  deserve  the  favor  of 
any  nation,  any  more  than  a  purely  government 
party  deserves  that  of  the  government.  When, 
between  the  years  18^  and  1880,  the  German 
chambers  witnessed  such  opposition  parties  at 
work  by  the  side  of  government  parties,  and 
courting  popular  favor,  it  was  only  the  sign  of  a 
still  unripe  and  sickly  political  life,  for  then  the 
belief  was  still  widely  spread  among  the  people, 
that  only  the  man  who  opposed  the  government, 
and  only  as  long  as  he  opposed  it,  could  be  a 
patriot,  and  would  devote  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  people.  From  the  mere  possibility  of  so 
dangerous  an  error,  we  may  readily  infer  the 
existing  moral  rottenness  of  those  governments. 
—After  this  brief  explanation,  we  may  define 
political  parties  as  follows:  They  are  the  free, 
social  groups  within  the  state,  held  together  for 
common  action  by  the  ties  of  the  same  or  closely 
related  fundamental  political  principles,  ideas  and 
aspirations. — II.  Podtieal  Fix/riUs  and  FacUam, 
We  distinguish  pa/rtie»  from  fcu^tumi.  Factions 
are  but  the  caricature  of  parties.  Parties  are 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  state,  and  in  so  far 
useful;  factions  are  unnecessary  and  always  inju- 
rious. In  healthy  political  life  parties  must  be 
developed,  while  factions  gain  in  power  under 
unhealthy  conditions.  Real  development  is  pro- 
moted by  parties;  corruption  and  the  decay  of 
states  show  the  effects  of  faction.  —  On  what 
does  this  distinction  depend?  Language  here  is 
not  as  safe  and  steadfast  in  its  distinguishing 
powers  as  science  would  wish.  We  speak  prop- 
erly of  a  political  party,  when  that  party  repre- 
sents a  political  principle,  or  pursues  a  political 
tendency ;  political,  that  is,  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  state,  and  directed  to  the  well- 
being  of  society.  A  political  party  may,  indeed, 
exhibit  great  defects  of  character;  it  may  employ 
wrong  means,  and  pursue  foolish  aims.  But  it 
should  never  attack  the  existence  of  the  state, 
or  consciously  pursue  tendencies  injurious  to 
it  When  it  does  this,  it  debases  itself  into 
a  faction.  Factions  never  serve  the  state;  they 
are  above  all  mindful  of  self;  they  pursue  ego- 
tistic, and  not  political,  aims.  In  the  conflict 
between  the  well-being  of  the  state  and  private 
interests,  they  unhesitatingly  prefer  the  latter  and 
sacrifice  the  former. — A  faction  can  not  easily 
rise  to  the  noble  position  «f  a  political  party, 
although  this  may  not  altogether  be  impossible; 
but  a  political  party  may  easily  degenerate  into 
a  faction.  As  soon  as  self-seeking  has  become 
its  ruling  passion  throughout  all  its  actions,  as 
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soon  as  it  bocomes  heedless  of  its  duties  toward 
the  country,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  its  sub- 
mission to  the  whole,  it  has  entered  the  paths 
of  faction,  and  we  must  deny  it  the  honor- 
able name  of  a  political  party.  As  every  man 
is  at  the  same  time  an  individual  apart,  and 
a  member  of  a  community,  of  his  nation,  and, 
finally,  of  humanity,  so  also  the  various  social 
groups  possess  this  same  kind  of  dualistic  exist- 
ence. They  are  associations  with  particular  in- 
terests, and  they  are  also  parts  of  a  larger  whole. 
Folitioal  parties  are  animated  and  determined  by 
this  common  spirit,  although  their  egotistic  self-love 
and  party  interest  never  become  whoUjK  extinct. 
Factions,  on  the  contrary,  are  associations  in  which 
this  self-seeking  side  has  grown  so  powerful  that 
It  aims  at  subjecting  to  it  the  public  well-being, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  state  to  its  particular  interests; 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  factions  the 
public  well-being  is  seldom  completely  lost  sight 
of.  The  contrast  between  a  political  party  and  a 
faction  is,  therefore,  of  a  nature  such  that  it  man- 
ifestly suggests  a  certain  affinity  between  them. 
They  only  follow  opposite  currents.  Accordingly, 
as  public  spirit  or  private  interest  prevails  in  either 
of  these  groups  of  men,  it  may  at  one  time  be  a 
political  party,  and  at  another  a  faction.  When  a 
party  holds  its  meetings,  chooses  its  leaders,  comes 
to  an  agreement  and  passes  resolutions;  when  it 
founds  and  supports  organs  to  give  expression  to 
its  opinions,  and  combats  its  adversaries;  or  when 
any  individual  member  of  the  party,  as  far  as  is 
possible  without  violating  higher  duties,  submits 
his  individual  opinion  and  inclination  to  his  party, 
and  follows  the  leaders  of  his  party  as  soldiers  fol- 
low their  general:  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  called  factious.  If  the  party  is  to  possess 
power  and  influence,  it  must  organize  itself,  and 
display  its  activity  in  public  life,  at  elections  and 
in  deliberative  councils,  as  a  closely  compact  body. 
But  when  party  zeal  and  party  passion  preponder- 
ate to  such  a  point  as  to  prefer  to  tear  the  country 
to  pieces  rather  than  join  hands  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  weal ;  when  one  party,  upon  gaining 
power,  directs  public  affairs  as  a  pau-ty  govern- 
ment, using  its  power  in  the  oppression  and  perse- 
cution of  all  who  profess  different  opinions;  when 
parties  league  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the 
state,  and  deliver  the  country  over  to  their  power: 
all  proceedings  of  this  kind  exclude  the  true  idea 
of  a  political  party,  and  faction  has  usurped  its 
place.  — III.  Names  and  Kinds  of  Parties.  Differ- 
ent names  do  not  always  indicate  different  kinds  of 
parties,  and  the  names  as  well  as  the  objects  con- 
cerning which  parties  contend  may  frequently  be 
simply  accidental.  People  may  quarrel  and  divide 
themselves  into  parties  about  a  garter,  or  the  shape 
of  a  hat;  and  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  histor- 
ical party  division  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
the  cause  that  divided  the  nation.  Even  a  mere 
whim,  or  difference  of  taste,  the  partiality  to  green 
or  red,  or  vice  versa,  has  parted  society  into  hos- 
tile groups.  Yet  parties,  in  the  earnest  conscious- 
ness of  their  differences,  often  select  colors  only 


as  party  symbols,  and  in  such  case  become  known 
by  their  colors,  as,  for  instance,  the  green  and  blue 
parties  in  the  old  Byzantine  empire,  the  red  and 
white  rose  in  mediaeval  England,  and  the  red 
(ultra-revolutionary)  and  black  (clerical)  parties  of 
modem  times.  Parties  in  general,  and  factions 
still  more  so,  love  to  distingmsh  themselves  from 
each  other  and  from  the  indifferent  multitude  by 
symbolical  badges.  Hence,  they  have  their  ban- 
ners, cockades,  colored  caps,  ribbons,  and  their 
peculiar  costumes.  —  The  more  futile  the  causes 
that  separate  parties,  or  the  leas  any  political  prin- 
ciples and  aims  determine  their  formation,  the 
less  also  can  they  be  called  political  parties  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  more  readily  ^ 
will  such  associations  degenerate  into  factiona. 
Political  science  does  not  concern  itself  with  these 
non-political  parties;  and  just  as  little  can  it  pay 
any  attention  to  purely  acddenM  parties.  Al- 
though at  times  they  may  assert  their  influence 
on  practical  politics,  political  science  is  unable  to 
fix  them,  because  they  are  not  determined  by 
political  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  parties  deserve  mention:  1. 
Beligio-poUUeal  parties.  Denominational  parties, 
as  such,  do  not  belong  to  these;  but,  when  start- 
ing from  different  religious  or  ecclesiastical  opin- 
ions or  tendencies,  they  divide  politically,  and 
seek  to  influence  the  life  of  the  state,  they  in  a 
certain  respect  become  political-  parties.  This 
species  of  party  division  in  the  middle  ages,  as, 
for  instance,  that  between  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, had  a  decided  influence  on  public  life, 
and  this  party  division  is  even  still  sufficiently 
felt.  Even  in  modem  European  parliaments  we 
still  hear  of  catholic  and  orthodox  Lutheran  par- 
ties, of  ultramontanes  and  pietists.  But  these  are 
spurious  kinds  pf  party,  and,  therefore,  wherever 
political  life  is  developed,  they  are  banished  from 
the  arena  of  political  parties  to  their  own-sphere, 
to  wit,  the  domain  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
life.  As  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  kind 
of  parties  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state,  and  as 
their  aims  are  not  political,  it  must  always  be  con- 
sidered an  abuse,  when,  in  the  modem  state,  they 
demean  themselves  as  political  parties.  Religion 
seldom  gains  by  such  demeanor  on  its  part,  and 
politics  is  always  injured  by  them. — 2.  Parties 
may  also,  in  a  temporal,  but  not  purely  political 
sense,  be  divided  according  to  nations,  which, 
however,. does  not  by  any  means  constitute  a  nor- 
mal division  (such  as  Neo-Latins  and  Germans  in 
the  ancient  German-Roman  states,  English,  Scots 
and  Irish  in  Great  Britain,  and  Germans  and 
Czecks  in  Bohemia;  or  according  to  tribes,  as 
Franks,  Old-Bavarians,  in  Bavaria;  or  according 
to  the  social  order,  as  patricians,  plebeians,  clergy 
and  nobility,  nobility  and  bourgeoisie).  Nations, 
tribes  and  estates,  such  as  the  third  estate,  possess 
in  fact  an  importance  which  is  not  exclusively 
political,  but  above  all  civil  and  social.  They 
also  form  firmly  established  wholes,  and  would 
form  a  too  solid  basis  for  political  parties,  which 
must  never  cease  to  feel  themselves  parts  sub- 
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ordinate  to  the  state.    When,  accordingly,  parties 
are  based  upon  nationalities,  or  when  they  are 
diyided  into  tribes,  there  is  danger  that  they  may 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  state.    But  if  the  unity  of 
the  itate  is  to  be  presenred,  the  parties  in  the  state 
should  cross  and  unite  the  different  nations,  tribes 
and  estates  that  exist  within  the  political  body, 
thus  welding  the  parts  into  unity.    When  parties 
and  estates  are  coincident  this  danger  is  not  so 
great,  for  the  estates  know  that  they  are  only  a 
part  of  the  people,  and  that  they  can  not  form  a 
state  of  themselves  alone.    Yet  even  here,  party 
differences,  allied  with  such  mighty  constituents 
of  the  state  organism,  differences  thus  powerful, 
lasting  and  bold,  may  by  such  alliance  seriously 
threaten  the  internal  peace  of  the  state  and  public 
order. — 8.    In  the  middle  ages  parties  had  still, 
for  the  most  part,  either  a  religious,  national  or 
an  estate  character. .  It  is  a  sign  of  political  prog- 
ress when  parties  begin  to  divide  according  to 
•definite  constitutional  principles,  for  then  political 
ideas,  and  not  merely  the  tradition  of  a  race  or  of 
-a  particular  class  or  calling,  begin  to  unite  those 
together  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  and  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  their  opponents.    Parties  of  this 
nature  are  aristocrats  and  democrats,   royalists 
ju)d  republicans,  constitutionalists  and  feudalists, 
unionists  and  federalists,  nationalists  and  particu- 
larists,  etc    Sometimes  these  parties  continue  to 
rest  in  part  upon  a  difference  of  estate  or  class : 
thus,  the  aiisiocratic  and  feudal  party  in  Europe 
usually  derives  its  main  support  from  the  nobility, 
the  constitutional  party  from  the  third  estate,  and 
the  democrats  from  the  lower  classes.    But  they 
are  no  longer  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
an  estate ;  the  political  opinion  of  one  class  or 
estate  invades  the  others,  and  draws  toward  it 
those  who  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  — 
Tet  these  are  only  transitory  political  parties, 
which  hi^pen  to  arise  during  constitutional  strug- 
gles for  the  transformation  of  the  existing  consti- 
tution, and  which  disappear  when  that  struggle 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  and  a  new  constitu- 
tion is  introduced  and  generally  acknowledged. 
The  task  of  the  constitution  consists  in  realizing 
and  giving  effect  to  its  principles,  and  there  is 
after  this  no  need  of  constitutional  parties,  be- 
•cause  all  views  that  could  possibly  claim  any  polit- 
ical importance  are  supposed  to  have  found  their 
expression  in  the  organs  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem itself,  as  for  instance,  the  aristocratic  elements 
in  an  upper  house,  and  the  constitutional  and  dem- 
ocratic elements  in  a  lower  house.    Such  political 
parties,  accordingly,  work  toward  their  own  de- 
struction, because  they  invariably  perish  after  ob- 
taining the  victory;  they  desire  to  die  as  political 
parties,  that  thej  may  rise  again  as  political  pow- 
ers; they  desire  to  become  members  of  the  body 
politic  itself.    Hence,  their  principles  are  not  party 
principles,  but  constitutional  principles. — 4.    The 
hij^hest  and  purest  form  of  political  parties  is  in- 
ootttestably  that  of  those  which  are  determined 
by  exclusively  political  and  not  religious  or  social 
contrasts  or  differences,  and  which  at  the  same 


time  permanently  acoompany  the  public  life.  — 
Wachsmuth,  in  his  GHehiefUe  der  poUiisehen  Par- 
teiungen,  1882,  advanced  the  opinion  that,  "  in  tht 
history  of  the  human  race  it  must  be  accepted  as 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  universe,  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  certainly  is  a  progren  toward  the  bet- 
ter, but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  history 
of  political  parties  has  no  share  in  that  prog- 
ress. Whether  good  or  bad,  such  as  they  were 
from  time  out  of  mind,  they  remain  to  this  very 
day."  I  also  believe  that  a  "progress  toward  the 
better"  is  perceptible  in  the  history  of  political 
parties;  although  what  is  fundamental  in  human 
nature,  on  which  parties  depend,  has  remained  the 
same,  and  when  human  passions  have  once  been 
aroused,  the  man  of  to-day  is  as  far  from  being 
exempt  from  the  risk  of  relapsing  into  extreme 
brutality  and  barbarity  as  was  the  man  of  a  thou- 
sand or  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  French 
nation  in  the  eighteenth  century  claimed  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  European  civilization,  and  yet  this 
did  not  save  it  fh>m  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of 
terror  during  the  French  revolution.  Tet  as  in 
war,  so  also  have  the  contentions  of  parties  be- 
come, on  the  whole,  less  cruel  and  brutal.  In 
spite  of  all  the  horrors  that  still  disgrace  our  age, 
civilization  has  at  least  somewhat  moderated  the 
savage  hatred  of  parties.  —  Tet  I  regard  these  Sb 
most  manifest  symptoms  of  improvement:  that  an 
ever  higher  form  of  party  seems  to  have  replaced 
the  old  one,  that  parties  by  degrees  have  laid  aside 
other  differences  belonging  to  the  domain  of  na- 
ture and  social  culture,  ^d  that  they  are  more 
and  more  determined  by  purely  political  princi- 
ples. The  contrasts  and  differences  of  liberals 
and  conservatives,  of  radicals  and  absolutists,  are 
purely  political,  pervade  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  are  in  every  instance  determined  by  dif- 
ferent fundamental  political  ideas.  These  par- 
ties, and  parties  of  this  nature,  although  they 
often  bear  different  names,  are  markedly  the 
fruit  of  the  political  culture  of  modem  times.  — 
IV.  Rohmer^s  Doctrine  of  Parties.  Priedrich  Roh- 
mer's  doctrine  of  parties,  which  was  first  an- 
nounced theoretically  and  put  into  practice  in  1842, 
during  the  party  contest  in  ZQrich,  was  in  1844 
expounded  by  Rohmer  in  a  work,  the  thoughtful 
contents  and  splendor  of  style  of  which  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  its  bitterest  enemies.  Roh- 
mer's  work  has  unquestionably  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  the  elucidation  of  political  ideas; 
many  of  the  thoughts  which  it  contains  have  since 
become  the  common  property  of  men  of  polit- 
ical culture  throughout  Europe,  and  many  of  its 
sentences  have  beei^  plagiarized  by  well-known 
writers.  Tet  the  effect  of  the  book  was  below 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  high 
merits  of  its  principles  and  style  of  exi)osition. 
There  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  unpreju- 
diced examination  and  acceptance  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  parties,  in  the  suspicion,  entertained 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  party  of  progress,  that 
the  book  was  not  the  exposition  of  a  scientific 
conviction,  but  a  party  document,  written  to  .di- 
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vide  the  party  of  progress  by  an  artificial  and 
skillfully  contrived  confusion  of  ideas,  to  hum- 
ble the  radicals,  and  to  support  the  power  of  the 
Swiss  liberal  conservatives.  This  suspicion  was 
wholly  unfounded;  his  doctrine  is,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  necessary  consequence  of  Rohmer's 
psychological  views,  and  it  is  decidedly  favorable 
to  the  formation  of  liberal  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  doctrine  originated  might  have 
suggested  a  suspicion  of  this  kind,  and  that  at  the 
first  formulation  of  the  doctrine  the  passionate 
party  struggles  in  which  the  author  was  involved, 
in  certain  particular  points,  may  have  exerted 
an  unfavorable  influence  in  some  places.  A  no 
smaller  hindrance  than  this  wrong  suspicion  lay 
in  the  as  yet  undeveloped  condition  of  political 
party  life  in  Germany,  people  being  still  unaccus- 
tomed there  to  look  at  the  political  spirit  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view.  If  the  book  had 
been  written  in  1849  instead  of  in  1844,  it  would 
have  been  more  easily  intelligible  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Qerman  nation.  —  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  doctrine  is  this:  "As  the  state  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  human  nature  and  receive  its 
explanation  from  the  facts  of  human  nature,  so 
also  must  political  parties  in  their  natural  causes 
be  explained  by  the  facts  of  human  life.  To  under- 
stand the  state  as  a  political  body,  I  must  first 
understand  the  elements  of  the  human  mind:  to 
understand  the  life  of  the  state,  I  must  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  its  development."  (§17.)  "This 
development  manifests  itself  in  the  age  stages  of 
the  life  of  man.  The  development  of  the  state 
itself  constitutes  its  history;  but  parties  are  the 
independent  groupings  of  the  different  age  stages 
of  human  life,  by  themselves  and  side  by  side 
with  each  other."  {§  217.)  "As  we  distihguish 
four  stages  in  the  life  of  man— the  boy,  the  young 
man  {adoleseens),  the  tried  man  (Jutenis),  and  the 
old  man  («ew/aj>--so  may  we  distinguish  four  fun- 
damental types  of  party.  At  the  height  of  virile 
life  stand  the  young  man  and  the  tried  man. 
In  these  the  acUw  powers  of  mind  hold  the  su- 
premacy ;  in  the  former  the  generative  and  cre- 
ative forces  of  character  tand  mind,  and  in  he 
latter  the  preserving  and  purifying  forces.  Lib- 
eral principles  accord  with  the  mind  of  the 
young  man,  and  conservative  principles  commend 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  tried  man.  In  boy- 
hood and  in  old  age,  on  the  contrary,  the  pcusive 
forces  of  mind  are  found  in  the  foreground,  in 
the  boy  in  an  ascending,  but  in  the  old  man  in  a 
descending,  direction.  The  boy  has  a  vivid  intui- 
tive power  and  imagination,  and  a  sensitive  heart, 
but  creative  energy  is  still  undeveloped  in  him. 
The  old  man  has,  in  common  with  woman,  sus- 
ceptibility and  impressionableness  of  nature,  dex- 
terity in  action,  certainty  and  coolness  in  calcu- 
lation, rapidity  and  clearness  of  comprehension. 
The  boy  is  a  radical;  the  old  man,  absolute.  — As 
in  the  organic  course  of  nature  every  man  passes 
through  the  different  age  stages,  and  experiences 
this  change  of  strength  and  of  impulse,  so  also 


does  nature  impress  on  individuals,  irrespective 
of  their  age,  as  individuals,  this  diversity  of  the 
leading  and  detemiining  forces  of  mind.  There 
are  men  who  as  individuals  are  bom  boys,  and 
who  remain  boys  in  mind  and  character  through 
life.  Others  have  as  individuals  youthful  natures, 
others  are  endowed  with  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  tried  man,  while  still  others  are  as  individ- 
uals old  from  childhood.  Thus,  Pericles  was  of 
a  youthful  nature,  Ceesar  naturally  a  man,  Alci- 
biades  a  boy,  and  Augustus  by  nature  an  old 
man.  Most  men  in  their  individual  nature  are 
not  complete  and  well  balanced,  but  mixed  and 
defective.  Many,  for  instance,  are  boyish  or  old 
at  heart,  but  manly  in  spirit;  or  old  in  mind,  but 
young  at  heart.  As  regards  politics,  mind  is  the 
decisive  element.  The  mass  of  men  do  not  indi- 
vidually belong  to  the  higher  stages.  There  are 
but  few  really  liberal  or  truly  conservative  indi- 
viduals. The  bulk  of  men  are  by  nature  bom 
old  or  boyish."  (§85.)  "That  is,  only  in  few 
men,  considered  as  individuals,  is  the  reason 
that  discerns  and  regulates,  or  the  creative  power 
of  speech,  the  prevailing  power  of  the  mind;  most 
men  have  certainly  a  sensitive  or  receptive  mind, 
are  eager  to  leam,  have  rather  a  passive  than  an 
active  mind,  with  the  mental  constitution  of  boya 
or  older  people.  Parties,  accordingly,  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  age  stages  themselves.  The 
differences  of  their  inclinations  and  faculties  are 
rather  traceable  to  the  natural  difference  of  indi- 
vidual disposition,  in  which  the  difference  of  the 
age  stages  is  permanently  stamped  and  expressed, 
^d  because  parties  thus  have  their  foundation 
in  human  nature,  they  also  all  have  a  natural 
right.  Some  correspond  to  the  higher,  and  othera 
to  the  lower,  development  of  life;  and  from  this 
correspondence  their  natural  order  and  sub-order 
result.  Their  explanation  is  their  judgment. 
Only  the  manly  parties,  the  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, are  called  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
but  not  the  two  extreme  parties,  the  radicals  and 
absolutists.  Their  doctrine  combats  the  illusion 
that  radicalism  should  be  considered  as  the  only 
resolute  and  logical  form  of  liberalism,  as  also 
the  supposition  that  conservatism,  in  its  highest 
power,  becomes  absolutism.  Their  doctrine  in- 
sists, rather,  on  the  distinction  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  ascending  line  of  development, 
boyish  radicalism,  and  youthful,  manly  liberalism, 
and  between  the  two  parties,  in  the  descending  line 
of  development,  conservatism  and  absolutism; 
and  it  demands  the  subordination  of  radicals  to 
liberals,  of  absolutists  to  conservatives.  Only 
when  liberals  and  conservatives  are  at  the  helm 
does  mind  prevail  over  matter^  and  force  of 
character  over  excitability.  The  struggles  of 
parties  are  the  following:  of  liberalism  against 
conservatism,  e.  g, ,  plebeians  and  patricians  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Rome;  of  radicalism  against  liber- 
alism, e.  g.,  the  English  radicals  against  the  whiga; 
of  absolutism  against  conservatism,  e.  g,,  Carlists 
and  moderantists  in  Spain,  high  tories  and  mod- 
crates  in  England;  of  conservatism  against  radi- 
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«a]i8in,  e.  g.,  the  European  straggle  of  the  tones 
imder  Pitt  agamst  the  French  revolution;  of  lib- 
eralinn  against  absolutism,  e,  p.,  Luther  against 
the  popes  of  his  time,  and  O'Connell  against 
Orangemen;  of  radicalism  against  absolutism,  e.  g., 
the  struggle  of  the  French  revolution  against  the 
monarchies  of  the  last  century."    (§  16.) — The 
alliances  of  parties  are  also  manifold.    The  most 
<Iangerou8  to  the  healthy  life  of  the  state  is  the 
alliance  of  both  the  extreme  parties,  of  radicals 
and  absolutists.    The  alliance  of  liberals  and  con- 
aerratives  is  the  most  favorable  to  its  normal  de- 
velopment.   If  the  development  of  the  state  re- 
<|iiires  new  institutions,  the  liberals  naturally  step 
to  the  front,  and  the  alliance  will  be  a  conserwxUve 
Uberal  one;  if  there  be  question  of  preserving  the 
threatened  order  of  things,  the  conservative  ele- 
ment must  needs  preponderate,  and  the  alliance 
assumes  a  Uberal  eant&rvatiw  character.  — When 
Rohmer's  doctrine  of  parties  first  originated  at 
Zurich  in  1843,  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
order  of  things  seems  to  have  been  the  task  on 
hand;  a  liberal  conservative  policy  was  proclaim- 
ed, and  the  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  liberal 
conservative  party.    Ideas  were  at  that  time  ex- 
pressed with  great  distinctness  and  clearness,  and 
these  ideas  had  an  influence  that  can  not  be  de- 
nied.   But  the  first  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a 
party  was  made  under  very  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  attained  only  an  incomplete  develop- 
ment   The  liberal  elements  chanced  to  be  too 
weakly  represented,  and  the  young  party  was 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  stronger  movement 
•of  the  epoch,  in  which  liberal  and  radical  elements 
had  become  indissolubly  mingled  together.    Its 
principle,  however,  was  able  to  tide  over  the  rev- 
olution, and  thus  passed  to  a  part  of  its  former 
adversaries,  but  the  party  itself,  which  first  had 
recognized  that  principle,  was  dissolved.    While 
Germany  at  first  took  but  little  notioe  of  it,  Eng- 
hsh  and  French  statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  took 
up  the  principle,  yet  without  altogether  under- 
standing the  full  depth  of  its  significance;  they 
were,  moreover,  affected  by  the  same  false  tend- 
ency from  which  the  Swiss  liberal  conservative 
))arty  had  suffered.    Guizot  attempted  to  found 
in  France  a  liberal  conservative  party,  but  he 
ignored  the  liberal  aspirations  of  the  times,  and 
insisted  in  a  doctrinarian  manner  on  preserving 
the  untenable.     In  England,  however.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  more  fortunate  in  organizing  a  liberal 
-conservative  policy.    Since  that  time,  however, 
this  idea  has  entered  into  the  party  movements 
of  almost  all  continental  states,  and  without  it 
modem  party  contentions  can  nowhere  be  rightly 
understood.     If  the  differences  of  political  parties 
depend  on  the  difference  of  natural  individual 
di^iosition,  the  necessity  of  parties,  and,  further 
stiU,  their  legitimateness,  follows  as  a  consequence; 
for  anything  that  has  the  roots  of  its  existence  in 
ittture,  has  a  right  to  have  its  existence  respected. 
An  laws  and  public  measures,  accordingly,  that 
^m  at  the  control  of  parties,  or  at  the  suppression 
of  particular,  even  of  extreme,  parties,  violate  the 


natural  law  of  creation,  which  has  produced  this 
multiplicity,  and  which,  even  through  the  conflict 
of  differences,  creates  the  highest  phenomena  of 
human  life.  —  The  choice  of  a  definite  party, 
accordingly,  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  the  work 
of  personal  insight,  and  of  free  will;  for  every 
individual  in  the  first  place  feels  the  impulse  and 
attraction  of  nature.  The  man  who  is  by  nature 
a  radical  will  feel  himself  drawn  toward  the  rad- 
ical party.  The  man  who  is  naturally  old  will 
be  drawn  rather  toward  the  party  of  absolutists. 
But,  as  in  all  human  things,  the  force  of  natural 
instinct  is  not  endowed  with  an  absolutely  com- 
pulsory power,  man  possesses  a  power  of  mind 
and  character  over  himself;  he  is  able  to  overcome 
his  own  impulses,  when  he  believes  them  to  be 
foolish  or  injurious.  Other  motives  and  interests 
modify  the  differences  which  distinguish  the  nat- 
ural individual  disposition,  and  sometimes  im- 
pel those  who  are  naturally  radical  to  submit  to 
the  direction  of  the  conservatives,  or  drive  them 
into  the  camp  of  the  absolutists.  Education,  with 
the  power  of  ideas  and  habits  which  it  gives,  has 
frequently  the  most  decided  infiuence  on  the 
choice  of  a  party.  Experience  and  study  may 
also  induce  an  individual  to  profess  different  prin- 
ciples and  tendencies,  and  hence  to  adhere  to  a 
party  different  from  that  which  we  should  have 
expected,  from  his  individual  nature,  he  would 
ally  himself  to.  — Nature  herself  has  taken  care 
that  the  dangerous  one-sidedness  of  parties  should 
not  completely  isolate  men  from  one  another,  by 
compelling  every  individual  man  in  his  lifetime 
to  pass  through  all  the  different  age  stages,  and 
thus  to  exx>erience  in  himself  and  in  his  own  near 
kindred  and  acquaintances  the  nature  of  other 
parties  than  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  by  his 
own  individual  nature.  Any  attentive  and  think- 
ing man  will  hence  judge  more  broadly  and  fairly 
of  others  when  he  has  an  eye  to  the  many-sided 
teachings  of  nature.  Nature  has  a  healing  remedy 
for  the  arrogance  of  extreme  parties,  and  gives  a 
warning  to  individuals  to  join  rather  the  more 
manly  central  parties;  and  it  directs  all  inurties 
always  to  submit  to  the  whole  by  manifesting,  as 
in  the  organization  of  the  human  body,  complete 
hunuin  nature,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in 
the  proper  relation  of  order  and  subordination. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  recalled  to  mind,  that  the 
following  characteristics  of  the  four  parties  are 
merely  typical.  Real  life  scarcely  ever  expresses 
altogether  completely  and  purely  the  typical,  fun- 
damental idea,  but  only  approaches  it  more  or 
less  closely.  But  when  science  in  grand  outlines 
sketches  the  natural  types,  it  in  so  doing  eluci- 
dates and  arranges  the  otherwise  unfathomable, 
chaotic  variety  of  phenomena.  —  1.  Badteahsm. 
Radicalism  is  illustrated  and  explained  by  the 
nature  of  the  boy.  Although  the  delineation  is 
made  with  great  skill,  and  is  true  in  the  main, 
the  picture  is  not  free  from  a  certain  exaggeration, 
or  from  polemical  bitterness,  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  time  in  which  it  was  drawn. 
Hence  its  dark  sides  have  manifestly  been  painted 
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with  greater  relish  and  more  nervous  strokes  than 
its  bright  sides.  The  author,  Theodore  Rohmer, 
in  his  later  years  himself  admitted  this.  — He  in- 
troduces his  description  by  a  reference  to  "the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  begins  to  stir  within 
every  man,  after  the  development  of  conscious- 
ness. This  spirit,  this  opponHon  for  the  take  of 
oppantion,  in  faith,  science,  church  and  state,  is 
the  main  trait  of  radicalism."  (§45.)  ''Radical- 
ism is  very  well  adapted  to  oppose  when,  from 
the  sphere  of  an  inferior  criticism,  it  pursues  the 
sins  of  absolutism,  when  it  hastens  the  march  of 
conservatism,  and  clears  the  road  for  liberalism; 
ever  blaming,  hurrying,  agitating,  but  incapable 
of  ruling;  productive  of  misfortune  and  of  terrible 
disturbances  as  soon  as  it  seizes  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence,  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
parliamentary  states,  that  the  most  brilliant  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  betray  a  complete  incapacity 
when  they  are  called  into  power.  Government 
and  childhood  exclude  each  other. "  (g§  6(MS2.)  — 
"  The  mobility  of  the  boy  is  unbounded.  Quiet, 
rest  and  self -containment  are  impossible  to  him. 
He  loves  change  and  variety  to  a  passionate  de- 
gree, and  his  ardent  nature  ia  continually  in  search 
of  novelty.  To  this  must  be  added  his  unhealthy 
longing  to  become  a  grown  man.  He  sees  the 
adult  people  around  him,  and  his  most  powerful 
wish  is  to  be  like  them.  He  imitates  them,  and 
plays  the  man.  '  Novelty  and  progress '  are  the 
watch-words  of  radicalism.  But '  novelty '  is  not 
reform;  it  proceeds  from  the  impulse  to  change, 
and.  like  the  latter,  it  is  variable  in  itself;  and 
'progress'  is  only  the  impulse  toward  progress. 
He  wants  to  reap  before  he  has  well  sown;  he  is 
given  to  excess,  as  was  the  French  revolution,  or 
he  is  compelled  to  give  himself  up,  as  Joseph  II. 
had  to  give  himself  up.  Radicalism  borrows  from 
liberaUsm,  and  imitates  it.  Radicalism  everywheie 
in  Europe,  through  organic  self-deception,  regards 
HMf  (U  UberaUMii."  (%  46.)—  "  If  the  boy  were 
not  altogether  by  nature  incapable  of  ruling,  >and 
relegated  to  obedience,  he  certainly  would  be  thus 
incapable  and  relegated  to  a  very  high  d^^ree  by 
his  complete  lack  of  experience.  Experience  can 
not  be  learned,  but  must  be  acquired  in  the  school 
of  life.  ■  The  inability  to  learn  from  experience 
accompanies  boyish  natures  through  life.  It  was 
precisely  this  inability  which  so  deeply  embittered 
Napoleon  against  the  radical  ideologists,  and  for 
very  good  reason.  So  destitute  of  meaning  and 
experience  is  radicalism.  When  Cola  Rienzi  be- 
lieved that  he  could  resuscitate  the  power  of  Rome 
by  means  of  the  mere  name  of  the  tribunate,  and 
the  forms  of  ancient  Rome;  or  when  the  Qerman 
BwneKenMhaft  thought  to  restore  the  spirit  of 
the  empire  by  restoring  the  title  of  Gterman  em- 
pire, they  dreamt  like  inexperienced  boys.  If 
Joseph  II.  in  Austria,  Pombal  in  Portugal,  and 
Struensee  in  Denmark,  had  taken  counsel  of  ex- 
perience, they  would  have  understood  that  it  is 
impossible  by  any  number  of  decrees  to  suddenly 
extirpate  the  deeply  rooted  past."  (§§  53,  54.)— 
"  As  the  boy  is  complete  neither  in  his  mind,  which 


is  in  process  of  development,  nor  in  his  sensidve 
faculties,  which  can  be  ripened  only  through  life, 
it  follows  that  he  must  learn.  To  learn  is  not  to 
know,  but  only  a  preparation  for  knowledge.  But 
the  boy,  although  desirous  of  learning,  at  every 
step  which  he  takes  in  learning  from  others,  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  in  possession  of  real  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  how  difD- 
cult  it  is  to  overcome  the  aversion  of  a  boy  for 
methodical  learning.  His  wild  disposition  carriea 
him  away  from  it,  while  his  instinct  demands 
culture  and  schooling;  between  the  two  he  re- 
mains in  a  wavering  state.  In  this  manner  radi- 
calism has  ever  displayed  either  barbaric  ignorance 
or  an  exaggerated  craving  for  formal  culture, 
schooling  and  enlightenment  Rousseau,  the  fa- 
ther  of  modem  radicalism ,  instead  of  culture  wished 
to  see  men  in  the  rude  state  of  nature;  our  mod- 
em radicals,  radical  in  their  demand  for  culture, 
cry  loudly  for  education  and  popular  culture  as 
only  boys  cry  for  schooling."  g§  66, 57.)— "The 
powers  of  the  boy  are  naturally  adapted  to  men- 
tal appropriation.  His  susceptibility  is  marvel- 
ous, his  imagination  indefatigable;  but  reason, 
will-power  and  all  deeper  insight  are  absent.  The 
boy,  in  a  word,  is  brimful  of  talent,  not  of  mind. 
Tfldent  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  radicalB; 
but  talent  has  no  standing  in  any  court  for  depth 
of  intellect.  History  aifords  us  a  very  poweif ul 
example  of  this  truth.  In  the  three  parliaments  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  the  constituent  assembly,, 
in  the  legislative  assembly  and  convention,  there 
was  a  galaxy  of  men  of  talent,  partly  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind,  and  of  such  variety  and  num- 
ber combined  as  the  world  had  but  seldom  wit- 
nessed. The  names,  which  at  that  time  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  on  the  scene,  still 
remain  the  pride  of  the  French  nation.  And  what 
became  of  all  these  men  of  talent,  when  a  great 
spirit,  when  Napoleon,  put  in  his  appearance?  It 
seemed  as  if  the  one  great  mind  alone  sufficed  U> 
fill  the  vast  field  which  a  hundred  men  of  tal> 
ent  had  divided  among  themselves.  How  even 
the  most  renowned  among  them  shrank  into  in- 
significance before  Napoleon:  men  like  Siey^, 
Talleyrand,  Cambaceres,  and  even  CamotI  Tet» 
Mirabeau  maintained  himself;  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  radical  men  of  talent  he  was  the  only  intel- 
lect." (§§  59, 60.)—  "  The  boy,  like  the  poet.  Uvea 
in  a  world  of  ideals;  he  knows  the  real  world  only 
in  miniature,  and  even  in  miniature  he  has  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  build  himself  a  world  of  poetical 
and  fantastic  day-dreams,  of  castles  in  the  air. 
Radicalism  has  also  created  a  world  of  ideals;  it, 
too,  is  clothed  with  a  charm  which  has  misled 
whole  nations.  A  world,  full  of  freedom,  happi- 
ness and  bliss;  a  world,  in  which  all  men  embrace 
one  another,  and  live  together  like  brothers,  in. 
which  everlasting  peace  reigns,  and  in  which  an 
everlasting  community  of  all  spiritual  and  cor> 
poreal  possessions  obtains:  a  world  of  this  kind, 
such  as  was  proclaimed  by  the  religious  visiona- 
ries of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  the  political  dreank- 
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en  of  the  nineteenth  century— how  charming  it  al- 
ways appears  to  the  senaes  and  to  the  heart,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  experience  and  reason  have 
so  often  told  us  that  it  crumhles  away  in  the  pres- 
ence of  reality.  The  attempts  of  radical  world- 
improvers  belong  as  little  to  real  politics  as  poetry 
itself  belongs  to  politics;  but  for  life  they  possess 
a  truth  similar  to  that  of  poetry.  In  fact,  what 
hai^esB  the  boy  dreams  of  as  in  store  for  him 
in  his  manhood;  of  the  freedom  that  he  will  one 
day  enjoy,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  thousand  circum- 
stances in  lifel  If  he  reaches  manhood,  and  if 
fate  favors  him,  he  certainly  may  find  happiness 
and  freedom,  y^  it  will  be  a  kind  different  from 
what  he  had  dreamed  of;  he  will  then  smile  at 
the  dreams  of  his  boyhood,  and  instead  of  these 
he  will  try  to  enjoy  the  sober  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent." (§§  68,  (M.)— "The  boy's  understanding 
leads  him  to  the  formal  branches  of  knowledge. 
Even  his  imagination,  when  he  applies  it  to  sci- 
entific questions,  guides  him  into  the  field  of  ab- 
straction. All  radicalism  is  at  all  times  formal, 
mathematical  and  abstract,  when  it  invades  the 
domain  of  manhood.  Its  culture  and  legislation  are 
foD  of  formalism ;  its  conception  of  life  and  history 
are  abstract;  the  radical  state  is  mechanical  with- 
out a  suspicion  even  of  organism;  it  is  constructed^ 
as  Aristotle  expresses  it,  xorr*  dpt^jdor,  instead 
of  xar^  d^lar,  for  it  adds,  subtracts,  compounds 
and  distributes  men  and  affairs  as  if  they  were 
only  arithmetical  quantities."  (g§  65,  66^-- 
"  Cahure  and  education,  as  means  substitutive  of 
nature,  are  the  one  great  idea  which  has  become 
with  modem  radicals  the  most  predondnant  idio- 
syncmsy.  That  idea  proceeds  from  the  boy's  ca- 
pacity for  education.  The  boy  sees  in  education 
a  substitute  for  innate  gifts,  and  even  considerB  it 
the  creator  of  individual  nature.  He  believes  that 
education  can  noake  fools  clever,  and  the  stupid 
intelligent;  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  education  to 
make  all  men  equally  learned,  equally  intelligent; 
that  through  the  same  means  of  education  all 
daases  can  be  raised  to  the  same  height,  and  that 
the  crowd  can  be  extirpated  forever.  Of  aU  rad- 
ical ideas,  none  has  been  more  widely  spread  in 
Germany  than  this,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that 
the  Germans,  of  all  nations,  are  endowed  with 
great  capacity  for  comprehensive  and  genuine 
culture,  and  because  they  love  education  even  too 
much  not  to  easily  over-estimate  it.  Instead  of 
adapting  culture  to  different  natures,  character  is 
indiscriminately  made  to  adapt  itself  to  one  and 
the  same  form  of  education.  Happy  age,  when 
an  Germans  shall  be  educated  and  ffeUtreieh. 
Stupidity,  which  hitherto,  at  times,  has  been 
modestly  silent,  would  then  reign  supreme,  while 
mediocrity  has  already  begun  to  rule  in  con- 
sequence of  that  very  idiosyncrasy."  (§  71.)— 
"As  in  the  case  of  women,  the  boy  only  knows 
one  reason  for  everything.  The  understanding, 
which  is  not  as  yet  developed  in  the  boy,  super- 
otdinates  and  subordinates  intuition,  which  he 
possesses,  and  conceives  objects,  notwithstand- 
ing their  variety,  as  a  complete  and  undivided 


whole.  How  radicalism  everywhere,  both  in  the 
material  and  the  intellectual  spheres,  is  urged  by  the 
impulse  toward  'leveling,'  needs  no  further  ex- 
amples. —  The  boy  moves  with  originality  on  the 
field  of  speculation.  Man,  in  childhood,  indulges 
in  a  number  of  questions,  which  he  is  unable  to 
answer  as  a  man.  He  thinks  about  the  origin  of 
the  world,  about  the  reasons  of  being.  But  he 
does  not  investigate  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  pur- 
pose, but  merely  because  investigation  is  a  pleasure 
to  him.  Abstraction,  as  abstraction  merely,  satis- 
fies him.  The  two  characteristic  marks  of  all 
radical  speculation  are:  an  ideally  mingling  the 
reason  of  the  world's  existence  with  the  world 
itself  (pantheism);  practically,  the  supremacy  of 
abstraction  over  life."  (§  74.)— "Radk»lism, 
like  childhood,  is  good  and  rich  in  blessings, 
and  when  in  its  right  place  its  effects  are  un- 
equaled;  but  it  degenerates  and  becomes  worth- 
less when  it  swerves  from  the  right  path,  and 
when  placed  at  the  helm  becomes  a  prey  to  de- 
moniacal powers.  From  what  evils  it  frees  us, 
from  what  abuses,,  from  what  an  oppressive  load 
it  unburdens  Europe,  by  its  ever-living,  stimulat- 
ing power  and  active  foresight;  how  much  of  evil 
it  does  away  with,  how  much  of  what  is  useless 
it  removes,  and  how  much  of  what  is  new  it  has 
encouraged — all  this  is  well  known  in  recent 
times.  If  it  had  been  able  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  the  opposition,  if  it  had  surrendered 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  liberalism,  instead  of 
thwarting  it,  its  effects  would  surely  have  been  a 
blessing.  The  country  may  be  considered  fortu- 
nate in  which  radicalism  keeps  up  an  opposition 
without  encroaching  in  public  affairs,  but  keeps 
its  energetic  action  within  the  bounds  of  modesty. 
Woe  to  the  country  in  which  it  rules  supreme. 
Waste  of  mind  and  emptiness  of  heart,  the  ruin 
of  the  past  and  the  decay  in  the  present,  are  the 
signs  that  accompany  it."  (§77.) — '*The  boy 
believes  that  he  shows  courage  when  he  displays 
only  impudence,  and  energy  when  he  makes  a 
manifestation  of  obstinacy.  He  indeed  possesses 
courage  to  do  many  things  which  the  grown  man 
cad  not  attain  to,  because  to  such  courage  belongs 
a  barbaric  recklessness  toward  all  existing  rights, 
relations  and  institutions,  or  an  unparalleled  degree 
of  levity.  Tet  these  are  precisely  the  qualities  by 
which  radicalism  has  been  able  to  iminurt  an  occa- 
sional bold  forward  movement  to  the  wheels  of 
history,  which  in  certain  cases  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  even  the  most  advanced  lib- 
eralism to  Impart.  They  are  also  the  qualities  of 
which  Providence  frequently  avails  Itself  for  the 
attainment  of  its  designs.  Radicalism  not  only 
vents  itself  agfunst  old  institutions,  when  they  have 
become  rotten;  it  attacks  the  past  and  puUs  down 
everything  with  relish;  the  radicalism  of  the  better 
kind  does  this,  because  it  carries  within  it  the 
organic  delusion  that  it  can  create  a  new  world 
from  the  wreck  of  the  old,  and  the  worse  kind  of 
radicalism,  because  it  is  impelled  thereto  by  its 
love  of  destruction.  A  tabula  rasa  is  what  both 
want. "    (g  86.)  —  "  Although  far  from  cruel,  the 
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boy  commits  many  cruel  acts.  His  anger  when 
irritated,  liis  revengefulness  when  offended,  his 
fury  when  controlled,  are  simply  barbaric.  But 
he  nevertheless  combines  all  this  with  a  tenderness, 
or  rather  a  weakness,  of  feeling,  which  easily 
passes  into  pusillanimity  and  exaggeration.  The 
source  of  these  opposite  qualities  is  sentimentality, 
which  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  easily  aroused,  as  easily 
inclined  to  evil  as  it  is  capable  of  good.  This  sen- 
timentality consists  in  an  excessive  degree  of  sen- 
sitiveness." (§  87.)  — **By  nature  the  boy  has 
only  an  abstract  sensual  conception  of  the  world. 
He  is  able  to  conceive  only  unity  or  multiplicity; 
and  these  opposites  coexist  in  him  as  unreconciled 
with  one  another  as  were  Judaism  and  Greek 
polytheism  in  the  ancient  world."  (§  88.)—  "Ab- 
straction makes  things  equal.  Thus,  the  boy 
looks  upon  men  as  equal  except  in  as  far  as  they 
do  not  exist  outside  his  own  sphere.  Boys  among 
themselves  are  democrats.  Their  whole  mind 
and  heart  demand  equality.  Take  a  school  of 
thirty  or  forty  boys  the  moment  before  the  teacher 
enters.  An  absolute  freedom  and  equality  prevail 
among  them.  The  instant  the  teacher  appears,  all 
are  just  as  equal  in  obedience  as  they  were  before 
in  anarchy.  Boys  are  fit  only  for  a  democratic  or 
a  despotic  government.  To  the  boy  freedom  means 
only  following  his  caprice,  and  doing  what  he 
pleases.  His  idea  of  equcdity  is,  that  nobody 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  higher  privileges  than 
himself.  What  has  been  said  describes,  as  we 
believe,  sufficiently  the  main  traits  of  radicalism, 
considered  as  the  submission  of  the  organic  life  of 
man  to  the  unlimited  power  of  abstraction." 
(§  92.)— 2.  Liberalism.  Liberalism  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  yoimg  man.  "  The  youth  enters 
«into  the  world  free.  He  is  no  longer  hampered 
by  discipline;  life  and  fate  henceforth  educate 
him.  His  flrat  act  is  to  examine  the  ground  on 
which  he  stands,  the  inner  and  the  outer  world. 
His  criticism  spares  nothing;  he  is  bold  enough  to 
doubt  everjrthing;  yet  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
doubting.  He  doubts,  in  order  by  his  own  power 
to  attain  to  truth.  He  seeks,  in  order  to  find. 
Intellectual  and  moral  criticism  is  a  main  trait  of 
all  liberalism.  But  there  is  no  trace  in  liberalism 
of  the  opposition  which  is  made  by  the  man 
who  is  not  free.  If  I  were  to  draw  an  historical 
picture  of  the  character  of  liberalism,  and  point 
out  wherein  it  differs  from  radicalism,  I  should 
recall  the  life  of  Luther  in  the  religious  sphere, 
and  Lessing's  labors  in  the  scientific  world." 
(§§  93,  94.)  — "The  young  man  is  'man  in  his 
highest  bloom.  Replete  with  life  and  movement, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of  sense  and  conscious- 
ness; his  mind  developed  in  every  direction,  at 
the  height  of  creative  power,  high-minded  and 
energetic,  still  undisturbed  about  fate;  the  entire 
man  in  the  fullness  of  all  his  impulses,  ardently 
desirous  of  the  future,  and  yet  even  now  master 
of  the  present,  unhindered  by  obstacles,  inventive 
of  plans,  full  of  sense  in  the  choice  of  means,  and 
of  genius  in  execution ;  a  constitution  of  this  kind, 
or  none,  is  adapted  to  reform,  or  rather,  bom  to 


create  and  organize,  just  as  the  boy  is  fitted  for 
revolution."  (g  95.)— "Because  it  alone  unites 
activity  with  genuine  strength,  liberalism  is  the 
formative  principle  of  all  existence,  in  science  and 
in  faith,  in  the  church  and  in  the  state;  and  only 
that  which  contains  within  itself  creative  germs 
with  a  positive  core,  deserves  the  name  of  liberal. 
Everywhere,  under  all  conditions,  and  even  where 
it  carries  destruction  before  it,  liberaUsm  acts  as 
an  organizing  power,  and  where  it  does  not 
directly  distribute  blessing  it  is  inf usive  of  new 
life.  In  German  history  we  have  a  refreshing 
picture  of  an  organizing  liberal  in  King  Henry  L" 
(g  96.)  —  "  The  opinions  of  the  yqung  man  are  full 
of  ardor,  his  assertions  are  full  of  acuteness,  but 
he  is  naturally  too  modest  and  too  humane  not 
to  honor  all  outside  aspirations  if  nobly  harbored. 
Where  the  boy  is  exclusive  in  his  opinions  the 
young  man  investigates,  and  where  the  former  is 
narrow-minded  the  latter  preserves  his  intellectual 
sight  free  and  undimmed.  He  is  free  from  preju- 
dice, and  takes  things  as  they  are;  and  this  free- 
dom is  the  mother  of  the  highest  kind  of  toleration, 
a  toleration,  however,  which  never  ignobly  vacO- 
lates  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  or 
which  meanly  wavers  between  opposite  tendencies, 
but  honors  what  is  worthy  of  honor,  even  in  its  bit- 
terest enemy,  and  from  its  own  steady  point  of  view 
judges,  with  impartiality,  the  points  of  view  of 
others. "  (g  97.)  —  "  As  independence  is  the  nerve 
of  ^nanhood,  it  follows  that  the  man  can  never 
find  the  reasons  of  his  actions  in  authority;  he 
can  find  them  only  in  the  truth  which  authority 
can  lay  before  him.  A  liberal  government  will 
never  pay  homage  to  public  opinion  as  such,  not 
to  the  spirit  of  the  offe,  the  ZeUgeisi  as  such;  yet 
it  will  always  respect  the  spirit  of  the  age,  combat 
its  falsities,  and  take  its  truths  to  heart  A  liberal 
opposition  will  never  despise  the  authority  of  the 
throne,  nor  accept  any  proposal  merely  because  it 
comes  from  the  throne,  nor,  like  the  radicals,  re- 
ject it  only  because  It  emanates  from  the  thrcme." 
(§  109.)—  "The  age  period  of  the  young  man  is 
the  highest  expression  of  man.  The  mightieBt 
ideas  and  passions,  the  highest  power  of  his  intel- 
lect, the  richest  fullness  of  his  sensitive  faculties, 
and  his  most  perfect  bodily  development,  belong 
to  this  age.  In  this  age  stage  man  becomes  man 
complete.  In  this  sense  liberalism  is  humane,  it 
and  humanity  become  one.  The  greatest  taiA 
only  perfect  liberal  known  to  history  is  Christ. 
And  through  what  did  Christ  exert  his  most  pow- 
erful influence,  and  so  powerfully  that  no  one 
among  us  who  knows  an3rthing  of  his  individu- 
ality can  well  help  loving  and  revering  him?  Why 
has  his  image  been  stamped  so  deeply  on  the  heart 
of  humanity?  Not  because  of  the  sublimity  of 
his  mind,  or  simply  because  of  the  miracles  of  his 
life  alone;  not  because  of  the  supernatural  in  his 
nature,  but  because  of  his  humanity. "  (§  100)— '  *  If 
it  be  true  that  liberalism  expresses  human  nature  in 
that  which  is  most  peculiar  to  it,  then  of  the  four 
parties  referred  to  above,  supremacy  belongs  to 
it;  for  only  man  should  rule  over  men.    But  as 
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nature  tarries  long  and  in  a  thousand  ways  in  its 
lower  phases;  and  as  it  only  seldom,  and  but  for 
a  short  time,  gives  us  glimi)8es  of  its  summits; 
thus  also  liberalism,  in  all  nations,  has  ruled  only 
during  their  most  flourishing  epochs,  and  only  for 
a  short  period."  (§102.)  — "The  education  of 
the  young  man  is  the  school  of  life.  His  teach- 
ing goes  to  the  root  of  things.  His  culture  is 
the  development  of  pure  humanity  in  its  widest 
sense.  Where  radicalism  only  looks  at  school- 
ing, liberalism  looks  at  the  nature  of  man;  the 
one  has  an  eye  only  to  what  has  been  learned, 
the  other  to  what  is  inborn;  the  former  gives  us 
only  ttaie-hervanU,  the  latter  itate&men.  To  lib- 
eraUsm  also  the  teaching  of  the  people  is  sacred. 
It  desires  that  every  one  should  be  brought  up  a 
man.  But,  instead  of  applying  the  standard  of 
the  highest  stages  to  the  lower  ones,  it  aims  at  an 
organization  of  public  instruction  that  may  ail ord 
the  possibility  of  the  highest  culture  to  any  one 
c^Mble  of  receiving  it,  even  those  of  the  low- 
est classes,  yet  without  over-educating  them." 
dg  1(»,  108.)  —  '*  The  direct,  fresh-springing  crea- 
tive power  that  distinguishes  the  young  man,  as 
compared  with  the  talent  of  the  boy,  and  the  cal- 
cnlating  wisdom  of  advanced  age,  is  called  genius. 
Genius  knows,  where  talent  only  learns;  it  creates, 
where  talent  plays;  and  thinks  where  the  latter 
dreams.  The  true  man  knows  Mmsdf,  and  carries 
his  measure  within  him.  To  know  himself  is  the 
fundamental  condition,  and  to  measure  accurately 
the  highest  quality  of  genius.  The  boy  overrates 
his  own  powers,  and  allows  them  to  disport  them- 
selves without  control;  the  man  knows  them,  and 
uses  them  with  circumspection.  Radicalism,  in 
its  policy  and  in  the  administration  of  the  state, 
herem  acts  like  the  boy;  liberalism,  like  the  man. 
When  liberalism  is  at  the  hehn,  all  the  parts  of 
the  state  are  called  into  activity  proportionately 
Id  their  importance,  but  none  are  overrated,  none 
overstrained.  Ancient  Rome  and  England  are 
still  patterns  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  state 
measures,  and  in  the  observation  of  the  proper 
measure.  Liberalism  does  not  perfect  anything 
before  maturity,  or  before  the  times  oonmiand  it. 
But  then  it  acta  quickly,  thoroughly  and  with 
eneigy.  Of  this  nature  was  the  regeneration  of 
Prussia  at  the  time  of  French  supremacy.  Even 
under  the  administration  of  Stein  decree  followed 
decree;  but  the  national  spirit  advanced  step  by 
st^  with  these  decrees.  While  Stein  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  civil  freedom,  and  Schamhorst 
those  of  public  defense,  the  intelligence  and  heart 
of  the  German  people  had  been  raised  to  the  level 
of  this  freedom,  and  its  active  energy  had  be- 
gun to  long  for  the  armament  of  the  nation." 
<§§  104-110.)^  "Oleamess  of  understanding, 
gnmdenr  and  abundance  of  ideas,  logical  penetra- 
tion, perfection  of  language  and  power  of  speech, 
characterize  the  period  of  bloom  of  the  human 
mmd.  His  entire  organization  impels  the  young 
man  into  the  fields  of  intelloct,  in  search  of  organic 
knowledge,  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology, of  the  sciences  of  the  state,  and  of  poli- 


tics. The  philosophy  of  the  schools,  or  mere  scho- 
lasticism, call  it  as  we  may,  formulas  and  technical 
terms,  may  suit  the  boy,  but  the  philosophy  of 
truth  and  of  life  belong  to  the  man.  Liberalism, 
above  all,  thinks  with  the  natural  understanding. 
Its  human  character  tells  it  that  true  philosophy, 
like  true  religion,  must  be  imiversally  human, 
and  therefore  intelligible.  Greek  philosophy  was 
liberal,  so  far  as  its  results  affected  the  education, 
the  constitution  and  the  politics  of  the  Greeks; 
the  practical  philosophy  of  the  English  was  also 
liberal,  although  only  to  a  limited  e2ctent;  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  Gterman  thinkers,  of  Leib- 
nitz, Lessing,  Herder,  Moller  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  liberal  in  a  still  higher  degree.  But 
the  (German  systematic  philosophy  as  such,  is  not 
liberal,  because  the  manner  and  method  accord- 
ing to  which  it  seeks  truth  are  formal,  and  the 
tendency  which  it  keeps  in  view  is  not  that  of 
life,  but  of  thought  as  a  business.  But,  to  liber- 
alism, thought  and  action,  theory  and  practice, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing."  {%%  112, 118.)  — 
**  The  boy  applies  to  the  world  an  abstract,  spec- 
ulative or  mathematical,  and  the  young  man  a 
psychological,  measure.  The  one  seeks  and  acts 
according  to  formulas,  the  other  according  to  or- 
ganic laws;  the  one  sets  up  categories,  the  other 
principles.  The  young  man  is  full  of  ideals,  but 
his  ideals  are  rooted  in  ideas.  A  policy,  if  it  be 
grand  and  human,  must  pursue  an  ideal;  and  it 
only  ceases  to  be  a  manly  policy,  when,  instead  of 
pursuing  this  end  witlf  a  cool,  considerate  sense 
of  the  practical,  it  pursues  it  in  an  idealistic  man- 
ner. In  the  highest  stage  of  liberalism  the  ideal 
and  real  become  one.  Every  liberal  ideal,  even 
when  a  failure  in  the  present,  leaves  seeds  behind 
it  in  history,  from  which  subsequently  either  its 
corporeal  form  springs,  or  some  other  blessing 
is  harvested."  (§§  115-117.)— **  The  eye  of  the 
young  man  is  turned  mainly  forward  into  the 
present  and  the  future.  His  relation  to  history  is 
not  an  immediate  one,  and  yet  it  is  none  th^'  less 
a  deep  and  sacred  one.  Life  leads  him  into  his- 
tory. Every  institution  which  history  has  sancti- 
fied, is  sacred  to  him,  not  because  that  which  was 
or  that  which  is  of  long  duration  compels  his  re- 
spect, but  because  he  understands  its  foundation 
in  human  nature,  its  effects  on  the  head  and  heart, 
in  a  word,  its  psychological  character.  The  lib- 
eral Icnows  that  no  power  in  history  can  be  de- 
stroyed unless  the  psychical  roots  which  it  has  shot 
out  are  destroyed,  or  unless  a  greater  power  can 
be  put  in  motion  against  it.  In  other  words,  no 
historical  institution  should  be  tampered  with 
unless  there  be  substituted  for  its  hitherto  psychi- 
cal efficacy  a  psychical  efficacy  equally  great." 
(§  118.)— "There  is  a  distinctive  trait  which  infalli- 
bly distinguishes  the  character  of  the  young  man 
from  that  of  the  boy.  The  boy  is  vain,  the  man 
has  only  a  quiet  pride.  Let  us  compare  Lafayette 
with  Washington.  Although  the  two  were  near 
enough  to  each  other  in  views  and  circumstances, 
the  simple  and  quiet  demeanor  of  Washington 
contrasts  widely  enough  with  Lafayette's  vanity. 
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to  warrant  us  in  characterizing  the  latter  as  a  rad- 
ical, and  Washington  as  a  liberal."  (§§  121, 122.) 
— ' '  The  young  man  as  quickly  subordinates  him- 
self to  another  whom  he  recognizes  as  his  superior, 
as  he  classes  himself  above  those  whom  he  feels 
to  be  his  inferiors.  While  the  boy  says :  '  There 
is  no  higher  right  than  mine/  all  the  man  wishes 
is  that '  every  one  should  have  what  belongs  to 
him.'  The  main  trait  of  the  young  man's  char- 
acter is  hatred  of  all  oppression  and  want  of  equity 
and  uprightness  of  mind.  When  this  side  of  his 
character  is  touched,  he  forthwith  reveals  all  the 
full  life  of  his  soul,  and  the  indomitable  energy  of 
his  mind.  But,  as  he  constantly  keeps  in  view  the 
moral  natural  law,  and  sees  the  contradiction  of 
positive  material  law  with  the  essential  order  of 
things  to  be  more  frequent  as  he  grows  older,  he  is 
liable  to  abandon  or  neglect,  in  disgust,  traditional 
forms,  and  thus  to  afford  his  adversary  a  weapon, 
by  the  skillful  handling  of  which,  many  a  liberal 
has  succumbed  in  the  fight  against  hypocritical 
legality,  the  legality  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 
In  his  Odti  von  BerUekingen,  Goethe  has  described 
a  character  of  this  kind."  (§  124.)—  "  The  posi- 
tion of  liberalism  toward  religion  may  be  described 
by  recalling  Bacon's  well-known  principle,  that 
true  philosophy  should  doubt  eveiything;  but  that 
through  doubt  it  should  return  to  Qod.  Liberal- 
ism, at  the  start,  is  always  criticism ;  its  end  is 
the  taking  of  a  position.  The  religion  of  liberal- 
ism is  free  and  cheerful,  and  even  its  doubts  are 
cahn  and  respectful."  •  (§§  129-131.)— "The 
young  man  sees  everywhere  the  law  of  superordi- 
nation  and  subordination,  an  inuneuse  gradation 
of  forces  succeedmg  one  another,  not  side  by  side 
with  one  another;  a  gradation  of  forces  different 
in  kind  and  essence;  and  he  soon  perceives  that 
the  machinery  of  creation  rests  on  this  diversity. 
Liberalism  knows  no  measure  of  primordial  rights 
except  that  which  nature  has  implanted  in  each  in- 
dividual ;  that  is,  the  gradation  of  freedom  or  inde- 
pendence is  to  him  the  same  as  the  gradation  of 
Qod-given  power.  By  divine  decree  all  have  equal 
rights,  but  not  the  mm  of  rights.  Humanity  is, 
he  says,  by  virtue  of  its  organization,  that  is,  by 
virtue  of  divine  right,  a  great  aggregate  individual, 
endowed  with  supremacy  over  the  earth.  Every 
member  of  this  aggregate  has  a  share  in  its  rights. 
This  share  is  greater  the  more  it  gives  expression 
to  the  character  of  the  whole,  and  smaller  the  fur- 
ther it  is  removed  from  it.  Not  an  equal  share 
for  all,  but  to  each  one  his  own,  is  here  also  the 
great  principle  of  liberalism.  To  liberalism  it 
seems  to  be  the  highest  problem  of  science,  the 
foremost  task  of  statesmanship,  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  human  well-being,  to  assign  to 
every  capacity  its  proper  sphere,  to  every  virtue 
its  corresponding  field  of  activity,  to  every  indi- 
viduality ite  right  place."  (§§  132-136.)—  " But 
when,  from  these  principles,  that  seem  so  simple, 
and  as  it  were  deduced  from  nature  itself,  the 
young  man  turns  his  glance  toward  the  positive 
condition  of  things,  he  beholds  another  world. 
He  &0i6B  that  the  external  hierarchy  of  the  classes 


of  society  is  not  true  to  its  origin,  and  only  too  often 
the  reverse  of  the  inward  dignity  which  those 
classes  should  express.  He  finds  the  crowd  in  the 
higher,  and  nobility  in  the  lower,  orders;  he 
discovers  stupidity  ruling,  wealth  governing,  the 
weak  influential,  the  bad  honored,  mind  the  prey 
of  misery  and  neglect,  force  sacrificed  to  inaction, 
highmindedness  to  hatred  and  intrigue.  In  nature 
itself  he  sees  causes  provocative  of  contradiction 
and  diiSculty.  Not  only  can  he  find  no  way  by 
which  to  determine  dignity  of  character  and  the 
value  of  men's  deserts;  he  finds  an  organic  con- 
fusion in  the  dualism  of  the  measure  itself.  The 
worth  of  the  individual  is  not  determined  ex- 
clusively by  his  individual  organization,  but  by 
another  standard,  by  race.  Race  is  not  limited  to 
nationality,  but  extends  its  spirit  to  the  province, 
to  the  tribe  and  to  the  family.  It  is  inseparable 
from  the  person;  it  is  a  matter  preliminary  to  pass- 
ing Judgment  on  men;  it  is  the  cover  in  which  his 
real  nature  is  enwrapped,  it  is  the  canvas  from 
which  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  indi- 
vidual stands  out  in  relief.  As  it  affords  the  lib- 
eral a  second  measure  of  human  valuation,  his 
task  is  to  place  both  measures  in  their  right  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  to  consider  the  race  as  the 
substratum,  and  the  individual  as  the  quality,  so 
that  the  latter  may  prevail,  but  with  due  consid- 
eration for  the  former."  (§  189.)— "From  the 
view  of  the  world  above  described,  it  follows  that 
the  man  considers  the  state  as  a  direct  necessary 
product  of  human  nature,  as  the  crown  of  human 
organization.  The  man  recognizes  no  public  or 
constitutional  law  with  its  origin  in  contract. 
Neither  does  he  admit  a  state  of  which  Qod,  in  a 
mechanical  sense,  is  the  originator  and  governor, 
except  in  so  far  as  God  has  endowed  human  nature 
with  the  instinct  to  form  states,  and  as  he  for- 
ever remains  in  close  union  with  man,  his  creature. 
The  man  knows  only  an  organically  operating 
God,  a  God  acting  through  human  freedom.  In 
himself,  in  his  body  and  in  his  soul,  the  man  finds 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  organism  of  the 
state.  Liberalism  conceives  the  state  as  a  body, 
of  which  no  member  is  without  a  connection  with 
the  whole,  and  of  which  no  member  is  without  a 
share  in  the  whole.  But  in  this  organism  it 
conceives  each,  state  power  in  its  place  freely 
acting  within  its  sphere,  no  power  so  separated 
from  another  as  to 'disturb  the  living  connection 
between  them,  no  one  opposed  to  another,  but  one 
all-embracing  power  at  the  head  of  all.  The  law 
he  considers  as  the  aggregate  product  of  the  na- 
tional will.  Hence  it  wishes  that  not  the  head  ex- 
clusively, but  the  members  also,  should  share,  in 
due  proportion,  in  the  legislative  power.  It  con- 
siders every  state  as  the  embodiment  of  a  nation, 
and  every  nation  as  a  particular  individual  with 
indestructible  features.  The  state  of  the  party  of 
liberalism  is  a  state  which  respects  the  rights  of 
the  mind,  as  the  highest  criterion  of  class,  so  that 
the  poorest  peasant  may  rise  to  the  highest  order 
of  nobility,  and  the  scion  of  nobility  sink  to  the 
lowest  condition,  as  complete  worth  or  worthless- 
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vem  chancterizes  them:  a  constitation  which  in 
emythiiig  prefers  man  to  external  circumstances, 
natore  to  colture,  insight  to  acquired  learning, 
and  which  affords  to  mind  and  virtue  the  best 
opportunity  to  assert  their  power."  (§§141-147.) 
—If,  accordingly,  we  are  asked  to  define  the  fun- 
damental character  of  liberalism,  as  contrasts 
with  radicalism,  we  must  say  that  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  them  consists  in  the  supremacy 
of  abstraction  in  the  latter,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  individual  in  the  former.  —  8.  (hnsenatinn. 
Oooservalism  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
"older  man."  The  term  "older  man  "is  evi- 
dently inappropriately  applied  to  the  age  of  man 
from  thiity-two  to  forty-eight,  as  Rohmer  applied 
it,  because  it  suggests  a  still  more  advanced  age. 
Even  the  term  "tried  man"  is  generally  applied 
to  men  in  the  forties,  not  to  those  in  the  thirties. 
In  the  absence  of  an  expression  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  ^WTiM.  we  prefer  to  use  the  term  "  com- 
I^eCe,"  "mature,"  or  simply  "the  man,"  because 
he  has  reached  life's  zenith,  toward  which  the 
yoong  man,  striving  upward,  is  still  pressing.  — 
"The  perfect  man  has  already  reached  the  van- 
tage ground  which  the  young  man  is  still  strug- 
gling to  attain.  His  sffairs  are  regulated,  his 
home  is  establiBhed,  and  he  has  found  a  field  for 
action.  EQs  concern  is  not  coveting  anything 
new,  bat  holding  fast  to  what  he  has;  not  acqui- 
sition, bat  increase;  not  the  conquering  of  an  un- 
known world,  but  the  regulation  of  the  world  he 
knows.  He  is  self-reliant  and  free,  like  the  young 
man;  to  a  much  higher  degree,  in  so  far  as  the 
ripeness  of  age  lifts  him  above  the  necessity  of 
anistanoe,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  so  far  as  the 
drcomstances  of  life  fetter  him.  He  is  fettered 
by  diGumstances,  surroundings,  duties,  and  a 
number  of  oonaiderations  of  which  the  young 
nun,  generally  single,  has  no  idea.  His  wife  and 
diiklren,  his  position  and  property,  equally  im- 
pose on  him  the  duty  of  preservation ;  instinct 
and  oonsdousneas  impel  him  to  it.  Nature  has 
rammed  up  the  conditions  of  all  life  in  two  fun- 
damental laws,  the  law  of  generation  and  the  law 
of  preservation.  Thus,  also,  the  two  fundamen- 
tal tendencies  of  humanity  are  characterized  by 
these  laws,  liberalism  by  the  former,  and  oonser- 
vatiam  by  the  latter,  hiw."  (§  158.)—  "  The  ma- 
tore  man,  of  all  men,  has  alone  an  '  uncondition- 
al'daim  to  govern.  The  young  man,  through 
the  earlier  half  of  his  career,  combines  skill  and 
foroe,  but  he  lacks  experience.  When  we  say 
that  fiberaUsm  usually  guides  the  world,  that  con- 
servatism rules  it,  while  radicalism  opposes  and 
abeohitiam  intrigues,  we  briefly  characterize  the 
lehtfions  of  parties  to  one  another  as  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  generally  creates  them."  (§154.) 
—  "The  man  has  formed  his  opinions.  His 
views  are  fixed,  his  faith  is  a  definite  one.  The 
young  man  had  to  acquire  truth  through  doubt; 
he  must  through  investigation  preserve  and  ele- 
vate the  truth.  The  young  man  criticises  in  order 
to  acquire ;  the  man,  to  increase  what  has  been 
•oquired.    An  inclination  to  preserve,  and  skill 


in  improving:  such  are  the  man's  preponderating 
traits.  Being  the  ipaster  of  a  household,  and  set- 
tled in  .all  his  relations,  he  avoids  all  disturbance, 
and  changes  nothing,  when  a  pressing  need  does 
not  render  the  change  necessary.  But  it  is  equally 
natural  to  him  to  give  an  ever  firmer  foundation 
to  his  home  and  family,  and  to  perfect  his  condi- 
tion more  and  mor^  His  position  not  only  does 
not  prevent  him  from  making,  but  it  impels  him 
to  make,  all  such  improvements  in  his  situation 
on  the  largest  possible  scale,  and  by  all  means  in 
his  power. — In  this  he  is  just  as  indefatigable 
and  active  as  the  young  man  in  his  endeavor  to 
acquire  a  fortune.  Without  being  indifferent  or 
narrow  minded,  he  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  with 
its  perfections  and  defects;  and  his  way  of  mak- 
ing it  more  endurable  consists  rather  in  devel- 
oping the  good  elements  that  are  in  it,  and  in 
preserving  them,  than  in  building  new  creations 
from  them,  creations  the  success  of  which  he 
does  not  feel  certain  of.  As  the  young  man  not 
only, feels  himself  impelled  to  positive,  new  cre- 
ations, but  at  the  same  time  to  the  removal  of 
abuses,  and  of  that  which  has  been  outlived,  so 
also  the  conservative  man,  besides  increasing  pres- 
ent stores,  feels  always  inclined  to  the  restoration 
of  those  institutions  which  a  thankless  or  a  nar- 
row-minded age  had  unjustly  allowed  to  decay. 
From  the  first  of  these  dispositions  reform  pro- 
ceeds ;  from  the  latter,  restoration."  (§  158.) — 
"  The  supremacy  of  the  matiue  man  depends  on 
the  esteem  which  he  commands,  on  the  confidence 
which  he  inspires,  and  on  the  firmness  of  hia 
whole  nature.  His  education,  in  point  of  genu- 
ine solidity,  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  and 
command  of  details,  is  as  superior  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  man  as  it  is  inferior  to  it  in 
ideal  human  nature.  The  ideal  force  of  liberal- 
ism may  prove  wholesome  in  opposition  to  the 
state:  the  life  experience  of  conservatism  belongs 
directly  to  affairs."  (§  161.)—"  We  have  summed 
up  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  perfect  man 
in  the  term  wisdom.  Wisdom  can  not  vie  with 
genius  in  productiveness,  but  it  is  equal  to  the  lat- 
ter in  wealth  of  conception^  and  superior  to  it  in 
elaboration.  Wisdom  is  inferior  to  genius  in  pen- 
etration, but  surpasses  it  in  circumspection;  wis- 
dom, by  its  fullness  of  knowledge,  makes  up  for 
the  advantage  genius  has  over  it  in  keenness  of 
perception,  and  it  supplies,  by  its  comprehension 
of  detaUs,  the  ease  with  which  genius  grasps  the 
whole;  experience  imparts  to  wisdom  a  solidity 
and  knowledge  of  men  which  for  substance  may 
well  compete  with  splendor  of  ideas.  If  genius 
carries  measure  within  it  because  it  watches  over 
itself,  the  having  such  measure  within  one's  self 
is  to  wisdom  a  second  nature:  to  keep  within 
measure  and  to  be  wise  are  one.  The  young  man 
is  genius  in  motion,  the  mature  man  is  genius  at 
rest/  The  former  may  be  called  active,  the  lat- 
ter passive,  genius.  If,  in  poetry,  Vre  compare 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  we  have  an  approximate 
picture  of  this  latter  difference."  (§  162,)— "Wis- 
dom  investigates  and  forecasts:  it  tracks  out  what 
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is  hidden,  it  undentandB  the  past,  and  preserves 
the  germs  of  the  future;  sagacity  and  power  of 
memory  arc  inborn  in  the  perfect  man.  .As  we 
regard  language  as  the  highest  power  of  the 
young  man,  so  we  may  consider  intellectual  dis- 
cernment as  the  faculty  most  peculiar  to  the  ma- 
ture man.  In  these,  language  and  intellectual 
discernment,  the  highest  faci^ties  of  man,  lies  the 
difference  between  liberal  and  conservative  poli- 
tics, when  once  intelligence  rules.  The  science 
of  mind  here  becomes  the  science  of  the  condi- 
tions into  which  the  mind  has  settled,  the  law  of 
nature  becomes  historic  right,  and  psychology 
becomes  history.  Hence,  what  conservatism  pro- 
duces is  not  essentially  new;  it  Is  only  the  'same 
truth,  the  same  creation  that  liberalism  already 
had  created,  only  in  another  light."  (g  168.)— 
"Liberalism  struggles  for  principles,  and  it  only 
is  able  to  give  birth  to  the  highest  principle.  Tet 
if  it  lights  on  a  false  principle,  it  falls  into  errors, 
which  the  mature  man  can  never  share,  because 
he  never  opposes  principles  to  positive  lif^  but 
always  moderates  them  through  law  and  history. 
He  also  desires  that  external  \b,w,  should  be  a  mir- 
ror of  the  inner  law,  but  he  never  sacrifices  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  latter,  because  experience  makes 
him  recoil  from  the  danger  of  such  attempts.  The 
inviolability  of  property,  and  of  private  rights  in 
general,  is  hence  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
conservatism."  (§  165.) —  *'  The  power  of  resis^ 
anoe  preserves  man  externally,  and  inwardly  he 
is  guided  by  the  principle  of  fidelity.  This  fidel- 
ity has  given  rise  to  the  (German  proverb:  Ein 
wart,  ein  mann;  the  keeping  of  one's  word  is  so  pe- 
culiarly the  mark  of  conservative  minds. "  (§  167. ) 
—  "Practical  life  is  the  natural  field  of  the  mature 
man.  The  government  of  the  family,  marriage, 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  are  best  under- 
stood and  managed  by  the  mature  man.  The 
young,  as  well  as  the  mature,  man,  founds  mar- 
riage on  the  divine  sanction,  that  is,  on  the  divine 
natural  law,  which  has  willed  the  duality  of  the 
flexes,  and  therewith  the  organic  union  of  two 
individuals  fitted  for  each  other ;  but  while  the 
young  man  founds  the  mutual  supplementing  of 
the  two  sexes  on  the  psychical  similarity  of  their 
natures,  the  latter  measures  it  by  similarity  of 
their  situation  in  actual  life,  and  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  secure  existence  of  a  family. 
Both  views,  however,  are  misused,  the  former 
by  radicalism,  the  latter  by  absolutism.  In  the 
former,  the  inner  inclination  degenerates  into  a 
weakly,  fickle  feeling,  and  we  have  modem  mar- 
riage, which  has  rightly  been  called  sentimental 
marriage.  Absolutism,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
marriage  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  inas- 
much as,  without  any  regard  to  nature,  it  pays 
attention  only  to  the  external  circumstances,  such 
as  birth,  money,  etc."  (§  168.)—  "  In  the  case  of 
the  mature  man  the  government  of  a  family  is 
closely  connected  with  the  direction  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  management  of  his  property.  To 
possess  is  a  craving  of  his  nature.  From  being 
thus  bound  to  property  and  family,  it  follows  that 


conservatism,  as  a  party,  is  more  difficult  to  organ^ 
ize  and  direct  than  other  parties.  The  conserv- 
ative party  is  usually  inactive  and  phlegmatic; 
everybody  attends  to  his  own  business ;  matters 
are  allowed  to  go,  and  men  are  aroused  only  when 
there  is  actual  danger;  in  England,  for  instance, 
it  is  not  the  party  of  moderation,  but  the  high 
tories,  who  keep  alive  the  violent  agitation  of  par- 
ties." (§  169.)— "Experience,  and  the  wants 
that  necessarily  accompany  it,  lead  the  mature 
man  more  directly  to  religion  than  does  criticism 
the  young  man.  If  the  mature  man  is  prepon- 
derantly religious,  he  ma,y  be  severe,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  anxious;  but  never  unfree  or 
unfriendly  disposed  toward  manly  criticism.  He 
will  accordingly  treat  the  chur6h  with  sincere 
regard  and  love.  But  he  is  the  most  pronounced 
enemy  of  any  falling  off  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  of  worldliness  in  the  members  of 
the  church,  of  abuse  of  its  sacred  character." 
(§§  171-173.)—  "As  hi  mature  age,  there  is  sub- 
stituted a  sense  of  obligation  for  the  extreme 
freedom  in  which  youth  delighted,  so  the  sense  of 
order  is  found  in  the  man,  side  by  side  with  the 
notion  of  liberty;  and  it  governs.  Freedom  de- 
sures  that  every  one  should  attain  the  hi^est  of 
which  he  is  capable ;  order,  that  no  one  should 
aspire  higher  than  becomes  him.  —  Race,  to  which 
youth  o^y  pays  secondary  consideration,  has  for 
the  father  of  a  family  an  entirely  new  importance. 
An  unintentional,  irrepressible  instinct  impels  the 
mature  man  to  attribute  to  it  a  higher  importance, 
and  only  to  give  it  up  when  the  individual  is  com- 
pletely useless.  Liberalism  and  conservatism  value 
the  organic  powers  of  man;  liberalism  with  a  pre- 
ponderating appreciation  of  the  organically  pecu- 
liar, and  conservatism  of  the  organically  inherited. 
The  "peculiar"  powera  build  up  society;  the 
"hereditary"  preserve  it.  In  the  fonner  lies  the 
prototype,  without  which  nothing  can  come  into 
existence ;  in  the  latter,  tradition,  without  whidi 
nothing  can  endure.  As  greatness  of  individuality, 
combined  with  a  corresponding  exterior,  confers 
precedence  on  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  both, 
a  precedence  which  men  are.  wont  unconsciously, 
and  by  virtue  of  an  original  instinct,  to  acknowl- 
edge, so  also  a  superior  race,  in  combination  with 
wealth  of  material  and  intellectual  possessions, 
conunands  a  consideration  which  nobody  thinks 
of  withholding  from  it.  Heredity  is  accordingly 
immediately  founded  in  conservatism,  while  lib- 
eralism knows  it  only  in  as  far  as  it  respects  race 
as  the  fail,  so  to  speak.  But  there  is  not  only  a 
congenital  transmission,  in  which  race  consists, 
there  is  also  an  acquired  one,  a  second,  more 
spiritual  transmission,  which  has  the  former  for 
a  foundation.  The  first  is  the  inheritance  of 
blood,  which  man  receives  at  Ids  entrance  into 
the  world;  the  second,  the  inheritance  of  all  that 
which  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  to  such  a  de- 
gree become  naturally  assimilated  with  his  charac- 
ter that  it  becomes  his  second  nature,  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  impressions  which  circumstances 
and  intercouree  with  men  and  fortune  have  left 
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upon  him,  permanently  and  with  determining 
power."  (§§  174-177.)— "In  the  Uberal  state, 
persons  with  their  substratum  of  lineage,  rule; 
in  the  conservative  state,  lineage,  brought  out 
into  relief  by  persons,  rules.  In  the  former,  ideas 
prevail,  in  connection  with  the  existing  state 
of  things.;  in  the  latter,  tradition,  with  the  con- 
tinning  influence  of  ideas.  '  In  the  liberal  state/ 
as  Montesquieu  expresses  it, '  virtue'  rules,  and 
'moderation'  in  the  conservative  state.  In  the 
fanner,  public  law  is  more  developed;  in  the  lat- 
ter, private.  In  the  former,  political  freedom 
prevails,  on  the  basis  of  personal  freedom;  in  the 
latter,  personal  freedom,  with  the  corresponding 
addition  of  political  fieedom.  Liberalism  con- 
siders the  object  of  the  state  to  be  preponder- 
antly active,  and  that  it  consists  in  the  hi^est 
development  of  man  as  man;  conservatism  looks 
apon  it  as  preponderantly  passive,  and  that  it 
consists  in  securing  to  the  furthest  extent  the 
eziBdng  legal  order  of  things."  (g  lao.)— 4. 
Abtokttum.  In  order  correctly  to  imderstand  the 
comparison  of  absolutism  with  the  "old  man," 
we  must  again  call  to  mind  that  the  age  stages  of 
human  life  seem  fixed  in  parties,  that  is,  that  the 
different  energies  of  the  soul,  which  alternately 
vppesr  and  diMppear  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
man,  determine  in  a  permanent  manner  the  nature 
of  parties.  The  individual  who  is  by  nature  lib- 
eral or  conservative,  will  continue  liberal  or  con- 
servative in  his  advanced  years ;  the  individual 
who  is  by  nature  old  inclines  even  in  boyhood 
toward  absolutism.  Not  the  qualities  that  have 
been  developed  at  an  early  age,  and  which  have 
attained  to  complete  maturity,  but  only  the  quali- 
ties which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  later  years, 
and  which  nobody,  not  even  the  old  man  himself, 
oonsideTB  better  than  the  instincts  and  powers  of 
youth  and  ripe  manhood,  determine  the  spirit  of 
absolutism.  The  absolutist  party,  therefore,  is 
oompared  to  a  man  who  is  anl^f  old,  and  who  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  in  the  sense  of  lib- 
enfism  or  conservatism.  —  "The  old  man  has 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  years  behind  him.  He 
enjoys  the  past  in  reminiscences;  the  future,  in  his 
children;  the  present  no  longer  belongs  to  him. 
The  sum  of  his  experiences  is  fixed.  The  con- 
victions which  he  has  derived  from  them  are  un- 
diangeable.  This  result,  bought  with  the  toil  and 
labor  of  a  life,  with  its  roots  in  his  head  and  heart, 
a  result  to  which  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the 
Uood  of  his  hand  still  cling—this  result,  and  this 
only,  must  be  the  true  one.  In  old  age  we  have 
no  conditional,  no  relative  views  (?);  near  to  the 
end  we  crave  the  absolute.  The  age  stage,  which 
has  had  more  experience  than  the  others,  has  no 
peer  among  the  other  stages.  It  withdraws  into 
itself,  and  the  world  goes  on,  while  old  age  be- 
lieves it  is  overlooking  it.  This  isolation,  this 
inclination  toward  the  absolute,  combined  with 
the  weakness  of  nature,  deprives  old  age  of  the 
>^>^l^  position  to  which  by  its  very  nature  it 
1  to  be  called  preferably  to  all  others.  Age 
I  a  great  fund  of  experience,  but  its  expe- 


rience is  at  an  end.  For  only  the  man  who  with- 
out prejudice  comes  in  contact  with  the  world 
learns  anything  from  the  world.  The  organic 
position  of  absolutism,  that  in  which  the  state  (as 
nature  requires)  makes  use  of  the  experience  of 
age,  without  sacrificing  itself  to  its  exclusiveness, 
is  the  consultative  one."  (g  182.)— "The  old 
man  hates  novelty  in  the  same  degree  as  the  boy 
loves  it.  Old  age  fetters  his  elasticity;  his  whole 
being  revolts  against  it;  for  with  every  innovation 
a  new  portion  of  the  edifice  that  it  had  reared 
with  such  immense  toil  is  shattered.  The  world 
is  changing  about  him;  other  opinions,  other  in- 
stitutions, other  customs,  arise.  Every  day,  so  to 
speak,  declares  war  against  him.  He  is  overcome 
with  grief  and  disgust.  Self-love,  man's  foremost 
quality,  manifests  reaction.  The  old  man  has 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  life;  he  can  un- 
derstand them  all,  he  exacts  obedience  from  all. 
But  while  he  lifts  himself  above  them,  while  he 
makes  his  own  phase  of  life  the  last  product  of 
all  the  others,  and  considers  it  the  only  true  one, 
without,  however,  taking  any  part  in  the  process 
of  life  either  in  the  way  of  production  or  trans- 
formation, life  slips  from  his  grasp  at  the  moment 
he  believes  he  has  finally  grasped  it.  He  is  beset, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  indestructible  instinct  of 
old  age  to  assert  its  importance,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  impossibility  of  harmonizing  with  other 
men.  Reaction  is  unavoidable.  It  lies  in  the 
innermoet  nature  of  absolutism. "  (g  188.)  —  "  In- 
tolerance and  despotism  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  position.  The  principle  of  abso- 
lutism is  the  principle  outside  the  adhesion  to 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  With  it  doubt  is  a 
sin,  and  resistance  a  crime.  The  narrowness  of 
absolutism  is  less  a  lack  of  understanding  than  an 
instinctive  unwillingness  to  understand  anything 
in  nature.  It  is  this  which  imparts  to  the  despot- 
ism of  absolutism  a  much  harsher,  more  injurious, 
character  than  to  radical  despotism.  Absolutism 
frequently  understands  the  demands  of  the  peoples 
whom  it  maltreats;  but  it  will  not  yield  to  these 
demands.  When  want  comes,  it  knows  how  to 
appeal  to  higher  ideas;  it  then  accommodates 
itself  to  the  times,  it  yields,  capitulates— a  clear 
proof  that  it  can  understand— yet  only  to  go  back 
to  its  old  ways  as  soon  as  possible."  (g  184.) — 
"As  the  boy  plays  the  young  man,  so  does  the 
old  man  assume  the  demeanor  of  the  mature  man; 
in  other  words,  as  the  radical  takes  upon  him- 
self the  ways  of  the  liberal,  so  does  the  absolutist 
desire  to  i)ass  for  a  conservative.  Radicalism  rides 
heedlessly  over  old  established  rights,  when  they 
are  an  obstruction  to  innovation ;  reaction,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  destroys  all  the  hard- 
earned  results  of  a  grand  present,  that  it  may  rule 
again.  Both  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  intellectual,  and  of  the  limits  of  historical, 
rights;  both  equally  trample  history  and  private 
rights  under  foot;  both  believe  themselves  able, 
by  their  *  fiat '  of  omnipotence,  and  by  decrees  on 
paper,  to  establish  institutions  in  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  of  nations  and  of  the  soil;  both 
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are  equally  deBtmctlve.  '  The  world  is  growing 
worse,  the  world  was  better  in  the  iMLSt/  has, 
since  Nestor's  time,  been  the  motto  of  the  old 
man;  as  radicalism  by  its  optimistic  dreams,  and 
the  old  man  by  his  passiveness,  undermine  the 
quietude  of  nations."  (§  185.)— ''Reaction  is 
naturally  fixed  in  its  retrogression,  Just  as  nat- 
urally as  revolution  raises  its  progress  into  law, 
and  repels  all  contradiction.  Reaction  goes  back 
only  to  a  certain  stage  of  the  past,  but  not  as  the 
restoration  goes  back  to  the  past,  as  an  intellectual 
development.  This  constitutes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  reaction  and  restoration.  *  *" 
—  "The  boy  approaches  the  world  with  intuition 
and  imagination,  but  the  old  man  with  reflection 
and  combination.  *  *  The  one  abounds  in 
whims  and  ideals,  the  other  with  apergus  and 
rules;  and  at  last  the  old  man  reaches  the  point 
the  child  had  reached — at  abstraction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  sensuous  perception  on  the  other. 
The  deductive  rules  on  which  the  old  man  relies 
without  intellectually  mastering  them,  inspire  him 
with  that  infallible  confidence,  that  strange  self- 
deception,  by  which  absolutism  nms  toward  ruin, 
without  perceiving  the  abyss,  until  the  ground  be- 
gins to  quake  under  its  feet.  In  this  manner  age 
collapses  into  a  spiritless  empiricism,  which  ignores 
all  higher  points  of  view,  and  at  last  degenerates 
into  a  materialism,  which  drags  what  is  highest 
and  holiest  down  into  the  dust."  (§  192.)— 
"  Where  combination  Is  so  preponderantly  devel- 
oped as  in  the  old  man,  the  principle  of  numbers 
very  naturally  asserts  itself.  Mathematics  and 
the  entire  series  of  the  exact  sciences  are  the  field 
on  which  the  mind  of  the  old  man  finds  its  high- 
est satisfaction.  The  boy  applies  himself  to  math- 
ematics because  its  abstract  generality  satisfies  his 
mind  and  sharpens  his  faculties,  and  the  old  man 
seeks  refuge  in  it  because  it  alone  affords  him 
that  absolute  yet  sensibly  real  certainty  in  which 
his  mind  finds  rest.  But  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  this  empirical  certainty  should  tempt  him 
into  shallows,  from  which  even  ideal  contempla- 
tion remains  exempt.  In  its  train  foUow  cabala, 
alchemy,  magic  and  necromancy.  The  sober 
clearness  of  mathematical  laws  seems  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  enigmatical  plays  of  the  cabala;  and 
so  does  it  seem  incredible  to  reflecting  reason, 
that  dry  rationalism,  for  which  everything  is  too 
high  which  can  not  be  made  as  plainly  evident 
as  that  twice  two  makes  four,  should  still  pair 
itself  with  the  nebulous  mysticism  of  the  theurgic 
and  magic  arts;  and  yet  both  are  to  be  found 
united  in  absolutism."  (§  198.)— "Old  age  is 
thus  formal  in  hiBtory.  If  the  boy  is  formal  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  see  through  form,  the  old 
man  resolves  essence  into  form  to  shape  it  as  he 
wants.  Right  sinks  into  a  treaty.  Loyalty  be- 
comes a  narrow  legalism,  and  the  more  the  idea 
of  right  contracts,  the  more  obstinately  does  the 
old  man  cling  to  separate  provisions.  The  most 
sacred  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  letter  of  an 
agreement,  and  the  application  of  the  law,  under 
the  veil  of  the  mmmumjus,  becomes  a  permanent 


exercise  of  the  mumma  k^uria.  From  the  pcnnt 
of  view  of  such  legatmn  the  condemnation  of 
Christ  was  not  judicial  murder,  but  an  act  of  Jus- 
tice. In  legislation,  also,  absolutism  applies  this 
mechanical,  arithmetical  measure.  History,  with 
free-thinking  absolutists,  becomes  a  c(^ection  of 
maxims,  aperpus,  remarks  and  analogies,  as  it  was 
with  the  men  of  the  world  trained  ia  the  Frendi 
school  of  the  last  century;  to  the  absolutists  of  a 
positive  opinion,  history  is  but  the  treasure  house 
of  his  own  opinions.  The  'historical  basis,'  the 
*  deep  ideas  of  the  past,'  the  '  organic  articulation 
of  the  state,'  the  'good  old  law':  absolutism  fre- 
quently employs  all  these  <x)nservative  phrases, 
just  as  its  counterpart  (radicalism)  uses  the  words 
freedom  and  equality,  and  ignores  them  with  the 
same  ease."  (§  194.)—  "  The  heart  of  man  feels 
the  effect  of  years  as  heavily  as  his  mind.  Old 
age  is  as  far  removed  from  the  equanimity  of 
mature  age.  Its  rest  is  but  the  quietism  of  ex- 
haustion. The  great  passions  have  subsided; 
only  the  little  ones  remain.  The  old  man  is  irri- 
table in  the  highest  degree,  his  moods  are  whim- 
sical and  changeable.  His  passive  sensibility 
sometimes  causes  his  mind  to  accept  indiscrimi- 
nately all  impressions,  and  sometimes  to  display 
that  dull  indifference  (lamer  aUer)  which  charac- 
terizes the  staid  man  (pMUeter),  that  inferior  em- 
bodiment of  absolutism."  (§  195.)—  " Theboy, 
to  become  powerful,  must  remain  under  training; 
old  age,  on  the  contraiy,  must  have  pupils,  and 
wishes  to  be  surrounded  by  persons  who  obqr- 
The  old  man  may  be  mild,  gentle,  and  careful  of 
his  pupils;  but  he  wants  no  free  man  around  him. 
An  absolute  government  may  be  well  meaning 
and  paternal,  but  the  air  of  freedom,  the  highest 
good  of  life,  is  never  breathed  under  it."  (§  197.) 
—  "  The  weakness  of  old  age  reveals  itself  in  a 
remarkable  manner  in  this,  that  its  virtue,  like 
that  of  the  boy,  needs  support  from  without.  In 
the  case  of  the  boy  this  support  is  the  law;  in  the 
case  of  the  old  man  it  is  tradition,  convention, 
maxims,  reflective  virtue,  the  morals  of  principles. 
If  we  wish  to  get  a  notion  of  the  conventional 
morality  of  absolutiBm,  we  should  read  Kotzebue's 
plays.  It  was  this  morality  that  prevailed  in  the 
upper  classes  in  the  past  century.  Here  there  are 
no  maxims  of  law  and  custom,  but  social  consid- 
erations." (§  198.)  —  "  If  we  reflect  on  the  above 
it  is  obvious  that  there  must  enter  into  the  efforts 
of  old  age,  to  attain  moral  perfection,  an  artificial 
element.  As  what  is  noble  does  not  spring  spon- 
taneously from  nature,  incapacity  calls  forth  a 
violent  effort,  and  this  again  betrays  '  the  power 
of  weakness.'  Hence  comes  the  demand  for  '  un- 
conditional obedience '  in  absolute  states.  When 
the  weakness  of  nature  breaks  through  the  bouxids 
of  principle,  the  vices  of  old  age  develop  into 
unnatural  t3rranny,  of  which  history  affords  so 
many  instances.  Philip  II.  is  the  most  striking 
instance  of  wicked  old  age:  another  illustration  is 
the  hideous  Tiberius,  who,  more  than  any  otho- 
ruler,  combined  in  his  nature  womanly  weak- 
ness and  diabolical  strength,  weakness  of  charac- 
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ter  and  baseneBS.  It  is  the  custom  to  consider  aU 
the  Roman  emperors  as  absolutists;  but  Caligula, 
N^ro  and  Commodus  were  only  depraved  boys; 
^nuine  tyrants  are  found  only  in  old  age.  — 
Modem  Kachiavelism  walks  about  in  a  stately 
.garb,  gentle,  pleasant  and  winning.  It  under- 
stands the  art  of  apx)earance,  and  under  paternal 
mildness  conceals  machination.  It  shakes  hands 
with  the  proletarian,  and  surrounds  itself  with 
the  severity  of  majesty,  according  to  the  times. 
Cmel  when  cruelty,  kind  when  kindness,  leads  to 
its  end,  it  ignores  everything  but  its  own  aims, 
and  the  arithmetical  weighing  of  the  means. 
Soch  a  man  was  Augustus,  a  man  endowed  with 
the  greatest  intellectual  gifts,  and  who  might  well 
say  of  himself,  that  he  had  cleverly  played  his 
pwt."  S  300.)— "  Old  age  is  also  characterized  by 
weakness  in  jirivate  life,  chiefly  in  the  management 
of  its  household.  As  woman,  both  in  chUdhood 
and  old  age,  is  superior  to  man,  the  interference 
of  women  in  radical  and  absolute  homes  or  states 
is  almost  unavoidable.  If  the  times  are  favorable, 
woman  becomes  permanently  preponderant.  The 
government  of  mistresses  in  the  eighteenth  century 
isweU  known."  (§  201.)— "Old age  in  matters  of 
faith  knows  either  only  mechanic^  obedience  or 
complete  dissolution  of  beliefs,  literal  orthodoxy 
or  atheism.  Voltaire,  La  Mettrie  and  Shaf  tesbuiy 
were  far  from  radical;  they  were  profoimd,  log- 
ical absolutists."  (§  201.)— "When  a  reasoning 
absolutist  wishes  to  understand  the  origin  of  the 
state,  he  is,  by  his  very  nature,  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  formal  covenant,  of  an  arti- 
ficial contract.  This  famous  theory,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  distortion  peculiar  to  old  age,  of 
natural  right  into  arbitrary  convention,  owes  its 
origin  to  th&  absolutist  period  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  radicals  have 
adopted  it  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  their 
intellectual  constitution;  but  to  the  provisions 
of  the  social  contract,  following  their  bent,  they 
have  added  the  doctrine  of  equality.  According 
to  virile  notions,  public  authority  has  the  right 
in  itself,  and  subjects  their  rights  in  them- 
«lve8.  But  only  the  free  man  can  understand 
this;  the  man  who  is  not  free  is  compelled  to 
seek  the  source  of  his  condition,  the  title  to  his 
ri^ts,  outside  himself.  The  man  who  is  not  free 
sabjects  himself  to  another,  because,  as  the  theory 
itself  puts  it,  he  alienates  his  rights  to  another,  and 
the  latter  commands  because  the  former  has  alien- 
ated his  rights  to  him;  or,  according  to  orthodox 
ideas,  because  God  has  given  the  latter  command 
over  him."  (§  204.)  — "  There  is  no  right  fa  abso- 
lute monarchy  except  that  which  emanates  from 
the  ruler;  he  alone  is  what  he  is  by  the  grace  of 
God;  all  the  others  are  what  they  are  only  through 
the  grace  of  the  absolute  monarch.  The  most 
perfect  embodiment  of  this  system  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman 
curia,  according  to  the  Jesuitic  conception  of  it. 
The  company  of  Jesus  subjects  body,  soul,  actions 
and  thoughts  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  general 
of  the  society,  in  whose  hands  the  members  are 


but  unconscious  tools.  According  to  the  curia, 
the  whole  church  rests  in  the  papal  chair. "  (§  206.) 
—  "  Old  age,  however,  besides  despotism,  has 
also  its  democratic  featiu-es.  Absolute  power 
may  be  attributed  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
ruler.  Europe  has  witnessed  not  only  a  great 
radical,  but  also  an  absolutist,  revolution,  the  Eng- 
lish. That  revolution  was  the  embodiment  of 
fanatical  belief,  as  the  French  revolution  was  of 
fanatical  abstraction.  When  the  radical  prole- 
tarian rises,  he  wishes  to  be  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  others;  when  the  lazzarone  is  aroused,  he 
remains  what  he  is,  in  order,  as  a  kutzarone,  to 
avenge  himself  on  others."  (§206.) — "Because 
age  carries  the  germ  of  dissolution  in  itself,  it 
can  only  be  kept  together  through  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  forms.  This  is  the  essence  of  l^t- 
imist  monarchy.  Its  characteristic  trait  is,  that 
instead  of  striving  to  do  the  state  service,  it 
makes  such  service  itself  its  purpose.  In  oUier 
words,  it  does  not  administer  except  for  the  sake 
of  administering.  Bhrth,  not  merit;  money,  not 
mind;  routine  and  mannerism,  are  the  conditions 
of  appointment  to  place.  Form  becomes  essence; 
essence,  form.  The  external  policy  of  absolutism 
knows  only  combinations,  not  ideas.  Without 
any  regard  for  the  inborn  tendencies  of  peoples, 
but  simply  to  round  out  the  national  boundiuies, 
it  huddles  provinces  together  at  hap-hazard,  as 
they  have  been  acquir^  through  conquest  or 
marriage.  Instead  of  natural  equilibrium,  it 
seeks  an  artificial  balance,  which  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  merest  breath;  instead  of  treaties, 
it  is  satisfied  with  agreements  for  the  moment; 
instead  of  a  proper  diplomacy,  it  pursues  a  diplo- 
macy of  intrigue,  with  a  gorgeous  representation, 
but  without  statesmanlike  substance.  Its  foreign 
policy  is  either  strictly  orthodox  (legitimist),  or 
materialistic.  Form  everywhere  rules. — 5.  Mu- 
tual BekUions  of  Parties,  Jjiberalism  and  con- 
servatism, the  two  virile  parties,  may  combat 
each  other,  for  although  one  in  aim,  their 
methods  are  different,  but  in  spite  of  their  dif- 
ferences they  should  never  forget  their  close  rela- 
tionship. They  are  indeed  nearer  to  each  other 
than  either  of  them  is  to  any  other  party,  and 
than  the  other  parties  are  to  each  other.  They 
may  be  opponents,  but  only  opponents  who 
respect  each  other."  (§  209.) —"  Between  lib- 
eralism and  absolutism,  as  also  between  conserva- 
tism and  radicalism,  there  is  no  point  of  contact. 
They  are  even  as  different  in  what  they  do  as  in 
how  they  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  liberalism 
and  radicalism  have  a  common  line  of  action, 
while  conservatism  and  absolutism  have  the  fea- 
ture of  preservation  in  common;  but  in  spirit 
and  character,  liberalism  and  conservatism  are 
superior  to  the  extreme  parties.  Radicalism  and 
absolutism,  finally,  have  many  resemblances  in 
their  bearing.  Sometimes  they  act  together 
friendly;  more  frequently  they  combat  each 
other,  very  much  as  boys  refuse  to  longer  submit 
to  the  rule  of  the  older.  The  true  relation  of 
parties  is  found  when  the  extreme  parties  share 
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in  the  national  struggles  only  mediately,  and  are 
led  by  their  corresponding  manly  parties.  Poli- 
tics is  ruined  when  the  extreme  parties  obtain 
supremacy/'  (§§  210-212.)  —  6.  Pisyeholoffieal 
OontraaU  in  PoUUet  in  General.  Since  Rohmer's 
doctrine  of  parties  psychologically  determines 
and  describes  the  f imdamental  types  of  parties  in 
accordance  with  the  age  stages  of  man,  and  thus 
discovers  four  types,  peculiar  both  in  spirit  and 
character,  it  goes  beyond  the  task  of  explaining 
political  parties  themselves,  and  thus,  from  being 
a  theory  of  political  character  and  mind  in  their 
natural  chief  kinds  and  forms,  it  becomes  a 
new  psychological  science  of  politics  in  general. 
This  theory  throws  new  light  on  political  facts 
and  individual  character.  Even  where  there  are 
no  political  parties,  there  are  still  to  be  found 
radical,  liberal,  conservative,  absolutist,  individ- 
uals whose  way  of  thinking  and  acting  finds  its 
explanation  in  that  theory,  just  as  much  as  if 
such  individuals  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
party,  and  as  such,  tried  to  influence  public  life. 
Those  fundamental  types  may  also  more  clearly 
and  easily  be  iUustrated  in  individual  than  in 
parties,  for  on  the  formation  of  parties  many 
things  exercise  an  influence  besides  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  individuals  who  unite  to  form  a 
party.  It  not  unf requently  happens  that  the  lead- 
en of  the  parties  individually  belong  to  another 
type  than  the  party  itself.  The  liberal  Mirabeau 
was  the  head  of  a  radical  party;  the  liberal  Pitt 
was  the  leader  of  the  absolutist  conservative 
tories;  in  the  revolution  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
conservative  William  the  Silent  led  the  radical- 
liberal  party.  In  Switzerland  the  absolutist  par- 
ties, in  Germany  the  ultramontane  parties,  are 
often  led  by  radicals;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  radical-revolutionary  parties  confide  their 
cause  to  the  expert  skill  of  absolutist  generals.  — 
Above  parties  stand  the  people.  But  in  nations  also 
we  often  perceive  the  same  chief  tendencies  that 
distinguish  individuals  and  parties.  In  the  French 
national  character  the  absolutist  character,  and 
in  the  French  spirit  the  radical  trait,  is  very  prom- 
inent ;  and  this  explains  the  violent  changes  in 
French  political  history.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Russian  nation  the  absolutist  spirit  seems  to  be 
combined  with  a  radical  disposition.  The  Eng- 
lish are  manifestly  liberal  in  character  and  conser- 
vative in  spirit ;  the  ideal  of  the  Germans  is  a 
liberal  government,  maintained  and  supported  by 
the  conservative  people.  — From  the  four  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  humanity,  Rohmer  derives 
four  general  charactera  of  political  constitutions, 
as  distinguished  from  forms  of  the  state.  ''  Rad- 
icalism, as  the  supremacy  of  abstraction,  engenders 
the  idol  state;  liberalism,  as  the  supremacy  of 
individual  personality,  the  individual  state;  con- 
servatism, which  pays  homage  above  aU  things  to 
the  power  of  history  and  the  rights  of  races,  the 
race  state;  and  finally,  absolutism,  the  form  state." 
(g§  220-226.)— The  history  of  nations,  and,  on 
the  whole,  in  its  grand  outlines,  the  history  of 
humanity,  follows  these  changing  impulses   in 


their  different  periods.  The  period  of  cbfldhood 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  abstraction;  in  old  age, 
traditional  forms  obtain  a  decisive  autliority.  At 
the  height  of  life  the  manly  tendencies  prevail. 
Humanity  has  not  aa  yet  reached  its  climax, 
but  it  is  manifestly  approaching  it.  Its  develop- 
ment on  the  whole  is,  therefore,  liberal;  the 
modem  era  is  Intellectually  freer  and  more  self- 
conscious  than  any  previous  one.  But,  within 
modem  times,  history,  in  different  ages  and  phases 
of  development,  has  already  repeatedly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  age  stages  of  man,  and  of  their 
respective  tendencies.  On  this  necessary  move- 
ment rests,  in  part,  the  divine  education  of  nations; 
on  this  also  rests  their  highest  expression,  the 
changing  phases  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
breath  of  which  every  one  feels,  but  the  correct 
underatanding  of  which  constitutes  the  art  of  the 
statesman.  J.  0.  Bluivtbchll 

PABTT  GOTERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  first  recorded  party  contest  in 
New  York  sUte,  in  1789,  ended  in  a  total  poll  of 
12,468;  the  total  vote  in  1880  was  1,102,945,  and 
(he  number  of  votera  over  1,200,000.  This  advance 
in  the  voting  and  the  possible  votes  of  nearly  one 
hundred  fold,  or  six  times  larger  than  the  growth 
of  population,  aptly  measures  at  once  the  needs, 
the  conditions  and  the  development  of  party 
government  in  the  United  States.  Meetings  at 
"Martling's"  in  New  York,  and  the  "Long 
Room  "  in  Boston,  were  sufficient  for  the  conduct 
of  party  affain,  while  the  votera  of  one  city  num- 
bered less  than  8,000,  and  the  poll  list  of  the  other 
fell  short  of  this  number  by  one- half ;  but  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  voting  voter,  due,  first, 
to  the  spread  of  political  privileges  by  law,  second, 
to  the  growth  of  politicid  interests  by  party  con- 
tests, and  third,  to  the  increase  of  population — 
has  rendered  the  earlier  methods  obsolete,  and 
developed  an  intricate  system  of  party  govern- 
ment, the  product  of  the  last  sixty  yean,  whose 
working  is  most  vigorously  attacked  by  those  least 
aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  presented 
by  the  quadrennial  mobilization  of  9,000,000 
voters.  The  development  of  party  government 
has,  therefore,  been  along  the  inevitable  lines  of 
increasing  organization  and  delegated  powera, 
whose  development  in  the  state  is  the  familiar 
story  of  represen  tati ve  government.  Burke's  defi- 
nition, "Party  is  a  body  of  men  united  in  pro- 
moting by  their  joint  endeavora  the  national 
interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which 
they  are  all  agreed,"  was  accurately  applicable  to 
the  small  and  coherent  body  of  electora  which  he 
represented.  While  remaining  true  in  spirit,  it 
has  ceased  to  apply  in  detail  to  the  two  great 
political  camps  into  which  the  United  States  has 
been  substantially  divided  for  thirty  years.  In 
these  two  parties  a  bare  fraction  of  voters,  not  a 
tenth  at  most,  carrying  on  the  active  work  of  party 
government,  constitute  the  standing  army  of  po- 
litical  life,  which  in  i)eriodical  struggles  exhausts 
its  efforts  in  the  endeavor  **  to  poll  the  last  man  "; 
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in  a  word,  to  mobilize  the  great  mass  of  inert 
▼oten  with  conatantly  increasing  success.    Be- 
ginning in  1890  with  a  polled  vote  in  New  York 
state  (where  the  records  are  most  complete),  with 
one  Toter  in  five  (12,468  in  1789,  out  of  67,606 
Toters  in  1790),  the  proportion  steadily  rose  to 
81.12  per  cent,  in  1896,  increased  rapidly  during 
the  next  six  years,  in  which  the  foundations  of 
party  goyernment  were  laid,  to  an  average  of  60 
per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  the  average  now  obtain- 
ing in  Oreat  Britain,  rising  in  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1865  to  77,  reaching  in  the  presidential  year 
1876  to  88  per  cent.,  and  in  1880  to  90  per  cent. 
How  largely  keen  political  interest  and  high  intel- 
ligence are  needed  to  increase  this  per  cent,  is 
made  best  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  highest 
percentage  of  voting  voters  in  those  states  has 
been  for  years  in  the  counties  whose  percentage 
of  American-bom  population  is  largest.    This 
growth  in  the  percentage  of  voters  exercising  the 
right  of  voters,  no  less  than  the  widening  of  suf- 
tnge,  has  increased  the  complexity  of  party  man- 
agement during  the  last  century  upon  a  scale 
rather  one  of  kind  than  of  degree. — At  the 
on^ization  of  the  federal  government  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in  each  political  division  was  still 
•Biall  enough  to  permit  the  management  of  parties 
by  the  simple  and  rudimentary  methods  long  in 
use  among  English-speaking  peoples.   These  were, 
self-nomination  for  the  candidate,  the  caucus  or 
meeting  to  express  the  desire  of  the  voter,  and 
in  addition,  as  a  dormant  political  power  in  the 
state,  there  existed  the  convention,  which  the  tra- 
ditions rather  than  the  usage  of  the  English  con- 
stitution made  the  form  in  which  the  general 
body  politic  took  original  and  initiatory  action. 
Except  in  the  southern  states,  which  retain  many 
archaic  forms  in  their  political  life,  self-nomina- 
tion has  disappeared  in  this  country,  the  public 
meetisg  has  become  the  caucus  or  primary,  and 
is  treated  elsewhere  (see  Caucus);  while  the  con- 
vention, developing  along  two  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent lines,  has  become  in  its  constitutional 
form  the  body  to  which  is  committed  the  compo- 
sition of  organic  law,  while  in  its  political  form 
it  has  come  to  be  the  body  which  in  county, 
district,  state  and  national  affairs  acts  under  a 
loosely  defined  body  of  usage  and  party  regular 
tion  for  the  party  as  an  organic  whole,  in  theory 
drawing  its  power  from  the  primaries,  in  prac- 
tice acting  independently,  regulating  their  action 
and  determining  their  constitution.  —  These  two 
widely  divergent  forms  of  the  convention  origi- 
nated in  the  same  stem;  but  while  one  attained 
fall  development  and  power  in  the  constitution- 
making  period  of  the  revolution,  the  other  only 
reached  its  development  in   the   party -making 
period,  which  began  in  1890,  and  ended  in  1840, 
with  Uie  party  organization  now  (1888)  in  exist- 
ence in  full  operation,  although  the  development 
of  its  details  is  still  in  progress.    The  convention, 
as  a  primal  political  force  in  the  body  politic,  ap- 
peared early  in  American  history.     "They  had 
no  donbt,"  says  Hutchinson  of  the  action  of  the 
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Massachusetts  colonists  when  the  old  council  had 
taken  possession  of  the  government  from  which 
a  mob  had  driven  Qov.  Androes,  "  received  advice 
of  the  convention  called  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and,  in  imitation  of  it,  they  recommended  (May 
9,  1689)  to  the  several  towns  of  the  colony  to  meet 
and  depute  persons,"  who  assembled,  and  assumed 
the  right  to  decide  what  constituted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  as  the  convention  parliament 
of  1688,  assembled  without  a  writ,  had  decided 
upon  the  constituent  powers  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. The  whig  lawyers  who  managed  the 
revolution  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  itself  essen- 
tially a  political  struggle,  were  mindful  of  the 
organic  character  i^hich  precedent  attached  to  a 
convention,  and  termed  the  meeting  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  colonies  a  congress.  Meanwhile, 
the  radical  changes  in  progress  through  the  col- 
onies were  conducted  by  conventions,  the  work 
being  at  length  completed  by  a  federal  constitu- 
tional convention,  while  the  political  government 
of  the  day  was  carried  on  by  meetings  in  the  large 
cities,  supplemented  by  the  collective  action  taken 
by  the  members  of  colonial  assemblies.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  bridged  over  the 
period  between  their  sessions  and  their  assembly 
through  the  appointment  of  committees  of  cor- 
respondence, a  body  which  is  the  lineal  pred- 
ecessor of  the  "  state  central  committee "  of  the 
present  day,  and  which  remained  for  over  fifty 
years  after  the  revolution  the  stated  political  au- 
thority in  deciding  upon  the  executive  conduct 
of  campaigns.  These  public  meetings  and  com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  in  the  post-revolution- 
ary period,  conducted  normal  political  action; 
the  convention  was  employed  when  extraordinary 
steps  were  proposed.  Shay's  rebellion  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  which  met  at  Springfield,  and  em- 
braced delegates  from  the  counties  about ;  the 
alarm  created  by  the  Hartford  convention  was  in 
part  due  to  the  selection  of  this  term  in  summon- 
ing it,  and,  without  much  regard  to  whether  the 
body  was  made  up  of  delegates,  any  mass  meeting 
of  more  than  usual  importance  was  termed  a  con- 
vention; e.  g.,  the  New  York  meeting  nominating 
Gkorge  Clinton  in  1811,  the  mass  meeting  led  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  New  Hampshire  in  1819,  or 
even  the  early  "conventions"  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  which  nominated  Jackson  and  Har- 
rison.—  The  initiative  in  local  and  state  party 
government,  which  rested  at  the  opening  of  the 
revolutionary  war  with  city  meetings,  societies 
and  their  committees  of  correspondence,  was 
transferred  in  the  period  succeeding  this  strug- 
gle to  state  and  federal  legislatures,  by  whom  it 
continued  to  be  exercised  until  1880  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  some  southern  states  until 
1860.  The  change  in  New  York  state,  a  closely  di- 
vided political  body,  whose  politics  early  reached, 
and  has  since  maintained,  a  high  degree  of  or- 
ganization, which  makes  its  development  typi- 
cal,  was  distinct  and  definite  in  this  direction. 
George  Clinton  had  been  the  chief  executive  of 
the  state  through  the  war  of  independence,  by 
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unopposed  election.  The  first  serious  step  toward 
the  organization  of  an  opposition  was  by  a  meet- 
ing of  Clinton's  opponents  Feb.  11,  1789,  which 
nominated  Robert  Yates,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  to  promote  his  election, 
while  a  letter  soliciting  his  candidacy  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Albany.  Three  years  later 
the  nomination  of  John  Jay  was  made  by  a  called 
meeting  of  his  special  supporters,  and  confirmed 
by  a  larger  body  held  later;  Clinton,  representing 
the  more  popular  organization,  received  his  nom- 
ination from  a  general  meeting  "composed,  as 
was  alleged,  of  gentlemen  from  Tarious  parts  of 
the  state,"  followed  by  meetings  in  each  county. 
Here  was  the  early  germ  of  the  convention,  as 
now  known;  but  it  withered  from  the  practical 
difficulty  and  the  vast  expense  of  travel,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  bring  political  delegates 
together,  except  as  they  were  already  assembled 
in  state  legislatures.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
each  step  in  the  higher  organization  of  our  parties 
has  been  at  a  time  when  internal  transportation 
was  developed.  The  state  convention  reached  its 
development  in  New  York  state  in  the  decade 
which  saw  the  Erie  canal  opened;  the  national 
convention  first  became  complete  in  the  period  of 
raiboad  expansion  from  1850  to  1860,  and  the 
management  of  a  national  campaign  from  a  single 
party  centre  only  became  possible  from  1870  to 
1880,  when  the  telegraph  system  of  the  United 
States  was  first  extended  over  our  territory. 
These  are  the  real  conditions  which  have  made 
possible  the  development,  and  determined  the 
character,  of  party  government.  Tocqueville 
early  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  freedom  of 
political  association  enjoyed  in  this  country,  but 
this  would  have  continued  dependent  on  cliques 
and  caucuses  at  state  capitals  and  at  the  seat  of 
federal  power,  if  it  had  not  been  supplemented 
by  a  freedom  and  facility  in  travel  and  communi- 
cation inconceivable  when  he  wrote.  By  1705 
an  unprecedented  advance  in  population  had  ex- 
tended the  base  of  political  action  in  New  York 
state  beyond  the  scope  of  any  meeting,  large  or 
select,  on  Manhattan  island,  and  John  Jay  was 
nominated  by  a  quasi  legislative  caucus  held  at 
Albany,  which  was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after,  the  centre  of  political  action.  To  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  action  of  tlie  Albany  caucus 
was  still  shared  by  citizens  of  the  state  capital; 
but  the  tendency  was  to  recognize  only  legislators 
as  its  members,  and  in  1804  Anron  Burr  and 
Morgan  Lewis  were  nominated  by  fully  organized 
legislative  caucuses.  Even  then  the  Burrite  ticket 
I  was  completed  by  a  public  meeting  at  Albany, 
i  which  nominated  Oliver  Phelps  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor; but  for  Burrites  and  **  Quids  "  the  Albany 
caucus  of  legislators  was  the  controlling  body, 
its  "address **  the  party  platform,  and  its  "com- 
mittee of  correspondence  "  the  governing  body  of 
the  campaign.  A  "regular"  party  organization 
now  first  appeared  in  New  York  politics,  which 
has  never  since  been  without  a  political  organiza- 
tion claiming  "  regularity  "  by  virtue  of  its  un- 


broken political  succession  from  therbody  which 
in  1805  nominated  D.  D.  Tompkins.  For  twenty 
years  afterward  the  business  of  carrying  on  party 
government  was  conducted  at  Albany,  and  the 
struggle  against  the  "Albany  regency"  was  in 
fact  the  struggle  of  the  counties  and  their  political 
action  against  power  which  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  post  road  had  gravitated  to  Albany.  The 
same  development  of  party  government  was  in 
progress  at  all  the  state  capitals,  at  least  as  far 
south  as  Virginia  and  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts. In  New  Hampshire  the  ' '  Rockingiiam  con- 
vention,"  Aug.  6,  1813,  a  mass  meeting  of  1,500 
voters,  adopted  a  platform,  nominated  a  full 
ticket,  state,  electoral  and  congressional,  and 
joined  in  a  vigorous  address  to  F^ident  Madi- 
son. In  Vermont  "conventions  of  free  men" 
and  the  legislative  caucus  acted  indiscriminately, 
sometimes  reaching  the  same  nominations.  The 
public  meeting  preserved  its  place  as  the  origin  of 
political  action  much  later  at  the  south,  and  the 
extent  of  the  states  west  and  south  of  Viiginia 
left  a  political  initiative  to  the  county,  which  has 
long  survived,  although  the  legislatures  were  in 
all  these  states  centres  of  political  action.  Inev- 
itably, however,  the  condition  of  society  on  the 
frontier  i*endered  impossible  methodical  political 
action.  Nominations  in  Kentucky,  in  1700,  for  a 
constitutional  convention  and  state  legislature, 
were  "  agreed  upon  "  in  many  counties  by  "com- 
mittees of  two  from  each  religious  society  and 
from  each  militia  company";  a  combination  of 
religious  and  secular  affairs  in  political  organiza- 
tion which  had  its  analogue  in  Philadelphia  at  a 
recent  period  in  the  cant  political  question,  "  Are 
you  a  presbyterian  or  democrat?"  whose  answer 
opened  more  than  one  election  fight.  —  In  Virginia 
a  periodical  Richmond  caucus  early  in  the  cen- 
tury decided  on  state  nominations,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  correspondence,  which  acted  with 
like  committees  in  the  counties.  The  action  of 
this  legislative  caucus  was  so  strictly  a  matter  of 
state  party  government  that  in  a  presidential  year, 
as  in  1812,  it  did  not  go  beyond  the  nomination 
of  electors,  and  passed  no  resolutions  expressing 
a  preference  as  to  a  candidate  for  president,  or 
enunciating  a  national  platform,  the  "only  test 
laid  down  "  in  the  selection  of  electors  being  ' '  Will 
he  vote  for  Mr.  Madison?"  In  Pennsylvania 
nominations  were  made  at  this  time  in  the  same 
way,  and  party  management  vested  in  members 
of  the  legislature.  In  Massachusetts,  even  as  late 
as  1826,  the  Jackson  "  corresponding  committee," 
appointed  by  a  meeting  in  Boston,  deferred  meet- 
ing  "until  the  legislature  met,  and  a  state  con- 
vention could  be  assembled,"  steps  in  this  direction 
still  hinging  on  the  legislature.  To  party  man- 
agement the  members  of  the  legislature  natiutdly 
added  the  declaration  of  party  policy  and  party 
principles.  The  sphere  which  has  been  occupied 
during  the  half  century  closing  in  1880-80  by  the 
party  platforms  and  the  letters  of  candidates,  was 
earlier  filled  by  addresses  from  state  legislatures 
on  federal  and  state  topics,  taking  a  range  and 
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uppefliing  with  a  frequency  since  unnkown.    For 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  revolutionaiy  war 
these  addresses  sammed  up  the  opposing  political 
doctrines  of  the  day,  and  the  members  who  signed 
them  managed  the  party  organizations.    Nor,  in 
comparisons  between  the  personal  character  of 
state  legislatures  at  an  earlier  and  later  date,  is  it 
fair  to  forget  that  membership  in  these  bodies 
fifty  years  ago  gaye  the  political  control  of  party 
nominations  and  party  policy  which  has  since 
become  vested  in  the  party  convention  and  its 
"central  committee."    Ability  will  always  gravi- 
tate where  real  power  is  exerted.    This  is  exer- 
cised to-day  upon  the  floor  of  conventions,  whose 
members  are  quite  as  often  hindered  in  their 
influence  as  aided  in  their  authority  by  a  seat  at 
Washington  or  in  a  state  capital.    Tlie  control 
exercised  by  the  legislative  caucus  found  its  natu- 
fal  analogue  in  a  like  control  over  federal  affairs 
in  the  congressional  caucus  at  Washington,  whose 
power  was  first  challenged,  not  by  the  national 
convention  which  succeeded  it,  but  by  the  state 
legislative  caucus,  which  envied  both  the  power  of 
the  body  at  Washington  and  the  preponderating 
inflaenoe  enjoyed  in  the  councils  of  the  meeting 
at  Washington  by  the  Richmond  caucus.    Aaron 
Burr's  nomination  as  vice-president  was  the  fli-st 
formal  action  taken  by  a  caucus  at  Washington — 
Jefferson's  selection  being  a  foregone  conclusion 
—and  Burr  was  nominated  at  the  suggestion  of 
an  Albany  conference.    By  1808  seventeen  mem- 
bera  of  the  "republican  "  caucus  at  Washington 
bolted  its  action  on  another   suggestion    from 
Albany.    State  legislatures  had  begun,  each  on 
its  own  account,  to  make  presidential  nomina- 
tions, but  holding  their  action  subordinate  to  final 
determination  at  Washington,  precisely  as  in  the 
convention  period  state  conventions  present  their 
"favorite  sons"  to  national  conventions.    The 
objection  to  the  congressional  caucus  as  the  mana- 
ger of  national  politics  had  become  so  serious  in 
1813  that  the  call  that  year  laid  stress  upon  the 
Tegular  character  of  the  assembly,  while  the  reso« 
btions  passed  disclaimed  any  power  in  its  mem- 
bers to  act  except  in  a  personal  capRCtty.    Albany 
was,  as  usual,  the  first  to  break  ground  in  a  new 
direction,  and  the  republican  legislative  caucus 
at  Albany  nomioated  De  Witt  Clinton  ten  days 
<May  29,  1812)  after  Madison's  nomination  at 
Wasliington.     "One  nomination,"  said  "Niles' 
Register,"  in  commenting  upon  their  action,  "  is 
just  as  legitimate  as  the  other."    The  convention 
which  met  at  New  York  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  with  a  representation  from  eleven 
states  included  in  its  membership,  and  which  is 
sometimes  Cited  as  the  first  nominating  conven- 
tion, was  in  fact  a  mass  meeting  held  to  approve, 
or,  in  modern  phrase,  "indorse,"  the  nomination 
made  at  Albany.     Four  years  earlier  a  like  assem- 
blage held  at  "  Martling's  "  styled  itself  a  "  general 
meeting,"  and,  while  approving  by  name  slate 
nominations,  in  the  address  which  it  instructed  its 
committee  of  correspondence  to  "  forward  to  re- 
publicans of  the  United  States,"  exhorted  them 


to  "support  such  candidates  for  ofiQces  in  the 
general  government  as  are  regularly  selected  and 
recommended  by  a  republican  majority  of  the 
Union";  meaning,  of  course,  the  congressional 
caucus.  —  Party  government  had  now  reached  a 
stage  in  which  the  congressional  caucus,  whose 
power,  though  questioned,  was  supreme,  carried 
on  the  loose  national  organization  of  the  day 
through  its  standing  committee  of  correspondence ; 
state  legislatures  did  the  same  for  state  contests; 
while  an  inchoate  representative  political  body 
did  the  like  in  the  cities.  The  "general  meeting" 
had  already  become  too  cumbrous  to  carry  on 
party  affairs  in  cities  like  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore ;  Boston  was  still  a  town 
whose  iphabitants  enjoyed  right  of  pasturage  on 
the  common  for  thirty  years  later.  Secret  socie- 
ties had  been  an  earlier  substitute  for  the  mass 
meeting,  of  which  "Tammany,  a  society  of  the 
Columbian  order,"  is  the  last  lingering  represent- 
ative. The  "democratic  society,"  organized  in 
Philadelphia  during  Washington's  second  term, 
had  its  alQlliated  branches  over  Pennsylvania  and 
the  neighboring  states,  extending  to  the  outer 
bounds  of  the  Kentucky  wilderness.  Federal 
politics  in  western  Massachusetts  and  the  region 
about  were  for  nearly  a  generation  at  this  period 
powerfully  infiuenced,  if  not  controlled,  by  a 
secret  society  which  had  affiliated  branches  in 
New  England  and  the  middle  states,  and  more 
transient  organizations  existed  elsewhere;  all  cir- 
cumstances which  played  an  important  part  in 
giving  edge  to  the  anti-masonic  movement.  None 
of  these  societies  offered  a  basis  for  popular  action 
during  a  time  when  the  number  of  voters  was 
yearly  augmenting,  quintiipling  in  New  York 
state  in  thirty  years;  57,606  in  1790,  259,887  in 
1821.  The  committee  of  correspondence,  which 
each  "general  meeting "  left  to  continue  political 
action  until  another  met,  was  gradually  sup- 
planted by  ward  organizations,  first  temporary, 
then  permanent.  The  great  "general  meeting" 
which  met,  12,000  strong,  to  approve  Madison's 
nomination  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 
Philadelphia,  May,  1812,  called  ward  caucuses  to 
appoint  five  delegates  to  a  "general  committee," 
which  sat  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than 
a  more  formal  and  weighty  declaration  than  was 
possible  in  a  tumultuous  moss  meeting.  A  similar 
appeal  to  the  primary  was  taken  in  Baltimore ;  but 
the  usual  course  with  these  large  city  meetings — 
of  which  a  number  were  held  in  these  stormy 
war  times — was  to  approve  existing  nominations 
made  by  state  -legislatures,  and  to  appoint  the 
customary  committee  of  correspondence.  From 
cities,  counties  and  single  districts  representative 
party  government  spread  rapidly  to  the  state, 
while  the  term  convention  began  to  be  employed 
for  any  "  general  meeting"  which  included  mem- 
bers of  more  than  one  place.  The  last  nomina- 
tion of  the  congressional  caucus  in  1824  made 
plain  the  disappearance  of  its  political  power, 
which  had  received  a  fatal  blow  eight  years  be- 
fore.   Eight  years  later  the  Albany  caucus,  which 
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had  dealt  this  blow,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  a 
Dew  political  engine  in  the  conventioD,  called  for 
a  revival  of  the  congre^ional  caucus  as  an  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  separate  state  nominations 
for  the  presidency.  The  committee  of  corre- 
spondence of  the  congressional  caucus  has  sur- 
vived in  unbroken  succession  as  the  "congres- 
sional campaign  committee  "  of  to-day,  appointed 
biennially  in  the  joint  caucuses  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  of  each  political  party.  The 
influence  of  this  body  varies  greatly  with  the 
strength  of  the  national  committee  and  the  ability 
of  its  secretary  and  members.  In  a  presidential 
year  the  congressional  campaign  committee  can 
do  little  but  distribute  documents,  the  party  in 
power  in  either  wing  of  the  capitol  using  its 
facilities,  folding  rooms,  employ^  and  w'hat  not, 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  intercalary  congressional 
election  the  powers  of  this  committee  are  con- 
siderable. It  makes,  or  has  made,  the  assessment 
on  officers,  organizes  the  congressional  campaign 
where  the  party  is  weak,  sometimsB  assumes  to 
decide  between  conflicting  claimants  for  a  regular 
nomination,  and  furnishes  doubtful  districts  with 
their  speakers  and  supplies;  but  in  the  practical 
work  of  politics  all  this  proves  of  less  advantage 
to  party  success  than  in  furthering  conflicting 
intrigues  within  the  party  for  the  places  in  its 
gift,  in  particular  those  which  depend  upon  the 
action  of  the  party  caucus  in  the  house  when 
deciding  upon  its  candidates  for  speaker  and 
other  officers  in  the  organization  of  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  federal  legislature.  —  The  state 
legblative  caucus  remained  in  full  sway  upon 
the  disappearance  of  its  Wasbington  rival;  but 
it  was  near  its  end.  Presidential  nominations 
by  state  legislatures  as  a  formal  official  act  were 
becoming  more  frequent,  and  paved  the  way  for 
a  broader  representation  than  a  party  legislative 
caucus,  in  which  the  voters  of  the  party  living 
in  districts  where  it  was  in  a  minority  had  no 
representation.  The  "  convention  "  of  the  day 
was  steadily  widening  its  base  and  increasing 
its  influence,  and  what  was  of  nearly  equal  im- 
portance, ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  or 
revolutionary  political  tool.  It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  early  lost  the 
high  relative  importance  attached  to  state  legisla- 
tures and  service  in  them  in  the  post-revolutionary 
period,  and  it  was  in  this  state  that  the  nominating 
convention  first  appeared  in  full  action.  A  fruit- 
less proposal  for  a  national  convention  to  make  an 
anti-slaveiy  nomination  against  Monroe  was  made 
in  Philadelphia  in  18^;  in  the  previous  four 
years  the  nomination  of  state  officers  through  a 
convention  consisting  of  delegates  chosen  by  pub- 
lic meetings  had  become  familiar.  In  the  decade 
opening  in  1820  this  became  the  practice  in  Penn- 
sylvania, beginning  five  years  before  the  like  in- 
novation in  New  York  state,  ten  years  before  it 
was  rooted  in  Massachusetts,  and  fifteen  years 
before  the  legislative  caucus  had  disappeared  in 
Virginia,  while  in  some  western  and  S(»uthwe8tem 
states  it  survived  the  first  highly  organized  nation- 


al campaign  of  our  history  in  1840.  A  conven* 
tion  held  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  February,  18dl,  made 
up  of  county  delegates,  which  nominated  Heister 
in  opposition  to  Qov.  Findlay,  was  one  of  the 
first  state  conventions  on  the  modem  plan,  if  not 
the  earliest.  Six  years  earlier,  Feb.  27,  1816, 
when  a  "meeting  of  citizens  from  every  part  of 
the  state  '*  was  "  holden  at  Boston,"  it  confined 
itself  to  an  address  to  the  independent  electors  of 
Massachusetts,  and  only  ' '  confirmed  "  the  nomina- 
tion of  Caleb  Strong  and  William  Phillips,  already 
reached  by  a  legislative  caucus. —  In  general  terms, 
it  may  be  said  that,  up  to  the  slack- water  politics 
of  Monroe's  second  election,  the  general  meeting 
in  the  centres  of  population,  while  it  had  been 
widened  by  the  presence  of  voters  from  other 
parts  of  the  state,  assumed  no  strict  representative 
capacity,  and  left  the  initiative  in  politics  to  the 
legislative  caucus;  but  in  the  decade  beginning 
with  1820  two  changes  took  place;  state  conven- 
tions, embracing  representatives  from  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  began  to  make  state  and 
national  nominations,  and  conventions  for  a  special 
purpose,  embracing  quasi  delegates  from  many 
states,  began  to  formulate  opinion  on  questions  of 
national  politics,  and  out  of  these  separate  threads 
was  spun  the  national  convention.  So  slowly  did 
this  take  place  that,  reckoning  from  the  earliest 
state  convention  of  a  representative  character,  it 
was  fifteen  years  before  all  the  counties  of  a  large 
state  were  represented  in  a  convention,  and  forty- 
eight  years  before  all  the  states  were  represent^ 
ed  by  national  conventions.  These  early  bodies 
were,  as  was  natural,  most  loosely  organized. 
The  Hartford  convention,  in  spite  of  its  official 
character,  received  from  New  Hampshire  dele- 
gates elected  by  county  meetings,  and  carelessness 
of  form  or  credential  was  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  bodies  which  met  at  a  later  period  to  rep- 
resent some  particular  form  of  national  opinion. 
Early  as  these  bodies  assumed  a  representative 
character,  their  systematic  organization  came  more 
slowly,  and  important  political  gatherings  which 
exerted  a  serious  influence  upon  current  party 
policy  were  in  fact  nothing  but  voluntary  as- 
semblages of  men  chosen  by  no  formal  consiitu- 
ency.  This  was  the  case  even  with  the  protec- 
tion convention  which  met  at  Harrisburg,  upon 
the  call  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  July  80, 
1827,  delegates  to  which  were  elected  by  counties 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  address  of  the  free  trade 
convention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  80, 
1881,  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his 
Commentaries,  as  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  political  views  of  the  party  denying  con- 
gress the  right  to  levy  protective  duties;  but  the 
convention  itself  met  pursuant  to  ar  call  issued 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  ''New  York  Evening 
Post";  the  delegates,  who  voted  singly  and  with 
equal  powers,  repres^ented  states,  cities,  counties, 
mass  meetings  and  themselves;  Mississippi  being 
''represented"  by  a  single  delegate,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  a  member  of  congress,  and  tliie  proceedings 
throughout  point>to  a  loose  structure  only  possible 
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while  the  functions  and  methods  of  a  political 
convention  were  still  unformed.  The  like  was 
true  of  the  protectionist  conyention  which  met  in 
the  same  year  in  New  York,  of  the  convention  of 
the  friends  of  American  industry  held  in  Harris- 
burg  in  1824»  and  of  most  interstate  conventions  of 
the  day.  In  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  conven- 
tions dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  which  met  at  Memphis,  Nov.  13, 1845,  upon 
a  call  issued  by  the  Tennessee  state  legislature, 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  as  its  presiding  officer, 
delegates  from  eleven  states,  one  territory,  Texas, 
an  independent  power,  St.  Louis,  and  a  number 
of  counties,  all  met  and  voted  on  a  common  basis. 
In  fact,  the  many  interstate  conventions  which 
met  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Hartford 
convention,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  strictly 
organized  national  conventions  of  the  post-rebell- 
ion period,  that  early  parliaments  sustain  to  the 
completely  organized  body  now  at  St.  Stephens. — 
In  most  states  the  convention  had  reached  a  com- 
plete organization  long  before  its  representative 
capacity  was  recognized.  In  ISSK)  the  "  republic- 
an '*  legislative  caucus  at  Albany,  whose  address 
put  Tompkins  and  Mooers  in  nomination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  "settled  and  approved  ways" 
of  the  party,  was  met  by  a  bolting  caucus,  whose 
address  dealt  freely  in  the  current  charges  of  fraud 
against  Gov.  Tompkins.  In  the  ensuing  four 
years  the  constitution  of  1831  added  largely  to  the 
voters  of  the  state,  and  the  popular  convention 
sprang  into  being  under  the  control  of  the  young 
leaders  in  the  central  counties  "  by  the  lakes," 
who  were  beginning,  first  as  anti-masons,  and  later 
as  whigs,  their  struggle  against  the  control  of  pol- 
itics from  Albany.  In  ten  years,  the  new  and 
facile  instrument  of  political  action  had  driven 
the  legislative  caucus  out  of  existence.  The  first 
conspicuous,  but  by  no  means  the  earliest,  conven- 
tion of  the  new  order  was  an  anti  masonic  body, 
which  met  in  1836,  with  Thurlow  Weed  as  its 
influential  manager.  It  still  took  longer  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  than  in  1888  to  go 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco;  and,  in  the 
loose  practice  of  the  day,  any  man  with  interest 
enough  to  take  a  week's  journey  to  a  political 
convention  was  accepted  as  a  representative,  with 
little  scrutiny  of  his  credentials,  if  any  were  re- 
quired. Progress,  however,  toward  a  different 
procedure,  was  rapid.  Originating  in  a  local  call 
in  local  newspapers  to  the  '*  young  men's  repub- 
lican dubs"  through  the  state,  the  "republican 
young  men's  convention,"  which  met  at  Utica 
Aug.  13,  1828,  and  chose  W.  H.  Seward  as  its 
presiding  officer,  was  a  full-fledged  political  con- 
vention, whose  neat  and  rapid  working  shows 
how  early  the  liand  of  Thurlow  Weed  learned  its 
cunning.  Its  record  presents  delegates  elected 
and  ranged  by  counties,  a  temporary  and  perma- 
nent organization,  committees  on  credentials,  or- 
ganization and  resolutions,  appointed  on  the  in- 
stant by  the  chairman  by  congressional  districts, 
and  its  dose  presents  a  complete  working  machine. 
Central  corresponding  committees  of  three  were 


named  from  each  county,  and  these  were  instruct- 
ed to  complete  the  county  organization  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Ave  in  each  town,  while  the  general 
conduct  of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  a  "state  cen- 
tral corresponding  committee  "of  twelve  "to  be 
taken  from  the  town  of  Utica  and  vicinity,"  a 
necessary  concession  to  the  practical  difficulty  of 
bringing  together  a  committee  including  members 
scattered  over  a  wider  area.  This  convention 
adopted  a  modem  plsCtform,  tacking  on  a  tariff 
plank  as  an  afterthought;  but  it  made  no  nomi- 
nations; approving  those  already  made  of  Smith 
Thompson  and  Francis  Granger  on  the  state,  and 
Adams  and  Rush  on  the  federal  ticket.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed,  but  they  did  not  as  yet  con- 
stitute a  comprehensive  platform,  and  action  upon 
nominations  was  reached  through  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution — a  practice  which  still  survives  in 
many  states  in  the  apparently  useless  form  of 
adding  to  the  platform  an  additional  resolution 
giving  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  have 
been  put  in  nomination  by  the  mod  wee  choice  of 
the  convention  between  several  candidates.  The 
new  form  of  party  rule  was  already  in  full  opera- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  where  by  1838  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Andrew  Shulye  was  reached  in  a 
convention  (March  4, 1838)  only  after  five  ballots; 
but  so  loose  was  party  organization  that  the  state 
committee  appointed  by  the  convention  was  at 
this  period  in  the  habit  of  meeting  only  to  call 
another  convention,  interconvention  political  con- 
trol vesting,  as  it  had  for  so  many  years  in  "com- 
mittees of  correspondence  "  appointed  by  general 
meetings  in  the  larger  cities.  In  Massachusetts,  at 
the  same  period  (Jan.  88, 1838),  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward  a  convcDtion  by  adding  to  the  "  mass 
meeting  of  republican  members  of  both  branches," 
delegates  from  "republican  towns  not  repre- 
sented in  the  legislature."  Five  years  later  the 
Jackson  republicans  in  the  state  had  fully  organ- 
ized on  the  convention  plan,  and  both  parties  in 
1 883.  In  Virginia,  where,  as  in  New  York,  the  op- 
position seized  on  the  convention  in  1838,  the  rul- 
ing legislative  caucus  extended  its  numbers  in  the 
same  method  by  adding  representatives  of  coun- 
ties where  the  party  being  in  a  minority  had  no 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  Without  enter- 
ing into  unnecessaiy  detail,  like  changes  took 
place  elsewhere,  and  by  1840  the  legislative  caucus 
was  everywhere  confined  to  legislative  issues. 
"Conventions  appointed  by  the  people,"  said 
"  Niles'  Register,"  in  1837,  of  the  coming  change, 
"  appointed  by  the  people  for  a  specific  purpose, 
are  not  liable  to  the  objections  which  apply  to 
legislative  caucuses. "  The  result  has  not  justified 
the  hope.  — The  national  convention  grew  by  the 
same  slow  degrees.  The  disappearance  of  the 
congressional  caucus  was  not  felt  in  tlie  eight 
apathetic  years  of  Monroe's  administration.  The 
nominations  of  state  legislative  caucuses,  by  di- 
viding the  electoral  vote,  led  to  the  serious  and 
dangerous  struggle  of  1834,  in  which  national 
politics  sank  to  its  lowest  personal  plane.  A 
remedy  was  plainly  necessary.    A  congressional 
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caucus  bad  been  considered  a  "  republican  tenet/' 
and  tbe  powerful  caucus  at  Albany  in  1828,  as  in 
1881,  urged  tbat  one  be  beld,  wbile  tbe  Massacbu- 
setts  caucus  convention,  wbicb  put  forward  Jobn 
Quincy  Adams,  deprecated  tbe  necessity  of  "nom- 
inating a  candidate  for  tbe  presidency  by  assem- 
blies in  tbe  states."  By  1827-8  it  became  plain 
tbat  no  otber  course  was  open,  and  the  combined 
action  of  legislative  caucuses  and  state  conven- 
tions, held  in  general  on*  Jan.  8,  1828,  placed 
Jackson  in  the  field,  usually  but  not  always,  with 
J.  C.  Calhoun  as  candidate  for  vice-president.  In 
Virginia  this  was  done  by  a  convention  made  up 
of  fourteen  senators,  167  members  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  and  twenty-three  special  deputies, 
representing  in  all  ninety-six  counties  out  of  109. 
In  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  the  counties 
elected  delegates  to  a  nominating  convention,  as 
did  tbe  anti- Jackson  men  in  Virginia;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  a  legislative  caucus  acted, 
and  in  tbe  former  a  convention  filled  out  the 
electoral  ticket ;  in  Vermont  a  "  convention  of 
freemen"  made  a  presidential  nomination,  and 
"  certain  citizens  of  Batavia,  New  York,"  did  the 
same.  The  preliminary  party  struggle  presented, 
in  short,  every  form  of  party  action.  Four  years 
later  it  was  clear  that  the  concerted  action  between 
the  states  which  had  given  Jackson's  canvass  such 
momentum  could  best  be  reached  by  a  national 
convention.  A  congressional  caucus  better  suited 
the  Albany  regency,  and  they  pleaded  for  one 
without  effect.  All  parties  adopted  tbe  conven- 
tion; but  Jackson's  friends  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  endeavored,  in  the  last  instance 
fruitlessly,  to  secui*e  a  nomination  from  a  legisla- 
tive caucus,  while  Clay's  friends  obtained  like 
action  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland.  The  convention  was 
at  this  period  tbe  favorite  device  of  the  opponents 
of  the  administration,  and  their  national  conven- 
tion was  the  best  organized,  although  the  selection 
of  its  delegates  was  made  by  loose  methods  which 
early  disappeared.  The  whig  convention,  which 
met  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  12,  1881,  was  called  by  a 
caucus  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  This  call 
proposed  a  representation  for  each  state  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  in  the  electoral  college,  and  sug- 
gested, but  did  not  require,  the  election  of  dele- 
gates by  congressional  districts.  In  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania  this  was  done;  in  New  Hampshire 
a  legislative  caucus  chose  delegates;  in  Massachu- 
setts "a  convention  of  200  members"  acted  for 
the  state  in  expressing  a  presidential  choice,  be- 
sides making  state  nominations;  in  Connecticut 
harmonious  action  was  taken  by  a  legislative  cau- 
cus and  a  state  convention,  the  districts,  in  addi- 
tion, choosing  their  own  delegates;  in  New  York 
a  state  convention  chose  the  entire  state  delega- 
tion of  two  at  large  and  one  for  each  congres- 
sional district;  while  Maiyland  and  most  of  the 
southern  states  acted  through  conventions.  These 
irregular  elections  were  order  itself  compared  wiih 
the  loose  election  of  delegates  to  the  democratic 


convention  which  nominated  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  Van  Buren,  at  Baltimore,  May  28, 
1882,  where  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  cast 
by  a  group  of  self-appointed  delegates.  At  these 
early  national  conventions  each  delegate  cast  one 
vote,  except  as  a  vote  by  states  was  required,  when 
the  electoral  apportionment  came  into  play,  and 
the  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  in  making 
a  nomination  was  adopted  by  the  democratic  con- 
vention of  ^882.  This  rule  was  re-enacted  by  the 
democratic  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore, 
May  20,  1885,  and  has  become  the  common  law 
of  the  party  in  its  national  conventions  and  in 
many  state  and  county  democratic  conventions  in 
the  south.  At  the  same  time  the  unit  rule,  giving 
each  state  delegation  the  right  to  cast  its  entire 
state  vote  as  a  majority  of  its  members  should 
direct,  was  also  adopted,  and,  like  the  otber,  has 
gained  the  sanction  of  unbroken  democratic 
usage.  In  whig  and  republican  conventions  nei- 
ther of  these  rules  has  obtained,  although  an 
eifort  to  enforce  the  last  led  to  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  in  the  republican  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  in  June,  1880.  —  As  late  as  1852  the 
call  for  a  democratic  national  convention  treated 
a  congressional  caucus  of  democratic  congressmen 
as  one  basis  for  the  summons;  and  the  action  of 
the  whig  Washington  caucus,  met  to  nominate  a 
speaker  in  1851,  was  expected  to  furnish  the  com- 
mon grounds  on  which  northern  and  southern 
whigs could  meet  in  a  "nationalized  convention.'*^ 
These  were  the  last  traces  of  congressional  influ- 
ence in  the  highly  organized  body  which  has- 
now,  in  the  practical  selection  of  a  president,, 
taken  the  place  of  the  electoral  college,  the  con- 
ventions of  the  two  parties  naming  the  two  can- 
didates to  whom  voters  are  of  necessity  restricted. 
It  was  forty  years,  1881  to  1872,  from  the  first 
national  convention  until  one  met  in  which  all 
the  states  and  territories  were  represented ;  but 
the  work  of  organization  is  now  completed,  and 
the  only  change  in  party  organization  lies  in  the 
direction  of  greater  safeguards  about  the  caucus 
or  primaiy  in  which  the  first  delegates  are  se- 
lected, who  in  successive  stages  choose  delegates 
to  the  conventions  above.  As  it  is  no  intention 
of  this  article  to  give  a  history  of  American  poli- 
tics, a  further  account  of  the  working  of  the  con- 
vention Ib  unnecessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
describe  the  general  working  of  party  govern* 
ment.  — Precedent,  custom,  and  the  slow,  unwrit- 
ten development  of  representative  party  govern- 
ment, render  it  impossible  to  make  any  general  ex- 
position of  the  present  system  which  will  not  be 
subject  to  many  exceptions.  On  tbe  one  hand,  in 
the  loosely  settled  south  and  extreme  west,  self- 
nomination  is  still  in  use  for  all  subordinate  and 
local  ofilces  without  the  interposition  of  a  conven- 
tion, and  the  canvass  is  conducted  by  the  personal 
solicitation  of  candidates,  the  work  of  the  hust- 
ings being  unchanged,  but  spread  over  wearisome 
square  leagues  of  territory,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated around  a  polling  booth.  State  oflELcera 
are  now  nominated  in  all  states  by  conventions^ 
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Iwt  where  a  flystem  of  permanent  local  nominat- 
ing bodies  does  not  exist,  tlie  state  convention 
still  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  a  legishi- 
tiTe  caucus,  and  the  county  convention  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  narrow  group  which  carries  on  the 
government  of  each  county  at  its  court  house; 
political  action  being  largely  confined  to  state 
and  county  (^ce- holders.  On  the  other  hand» 
in  nearly  all  cities  of  over  100,000  in  x>opuIa- 
tion,  and  in  some,  like  Albany,  still  smaller, 
local  political  action  and  representation  in  state 
conventions  are  decided  by  a  continuous  political 
oiganization  which  in  each  party  holds  annual 
primaries,  not  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention, 
bot  to  cfaooee  the  members  of  its  governing  body, 
ordinarily  known  as  a  "general  committee." 
Iliis  body  is  self-elective  under  the  thinly  dis- 
guised forms  of  popular  selection  in  primaries. 
Highly  organized  state  conventions,  like  those  in 
New  York,  find  themselves  unable,  after  years 
of  effort,  to  break  through  this  organization  of 
office-holders  and  tax-eaters  to  reach  the  voters 
on  whom  party  action  should  rest.  In  addition, 
while  the  theory  of  American  party  goTernment 
contemplates  the  convention  as  coming  fresh 
from  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  the  people,  in 
fact  it  has  become  in  many  states,  and  is  tending 
to  become  in  all,  a  body  which  receives  its  initia- 
tive from  the  standing  state  central  committee. 
This  body,  in  New  York  and  several  of  the 
larger  states,  has  a  member  to  each  congressional 
district,  the  delegates  to  the  state  convention 
from  these  districts  meeting  apart  in  groups  to 
select  the  committeeman  from  the  district.  In 
Fmnsylvania  and  a  number  of  other  states  the 
districts  electing  to  the  upper  state  chamber  are 
the  basis  of  membership.  As  the  apportionment 
of  conventions  is  in  general  by  the  party  vote, 
and  these  districts  are  laid  out  by  population,  in 
the  republican  party  the  allotment  of  members 
of  the  state  central  committee  by  these  districts 
gives  the  centres  of  population  a  preponderance 
hi  the  permanent  committee  which  they  do  not 
possess  in  the  convention,  and  do  not  contribute 
ia  elections  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  party. 
The  one  exception  is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
dtyvote  is  republican.  The  state  committee  or- 
ganizes, immediately  after  its  appointment,  by  the 
sdectionof  a  chairman  and  secretary,  with  whom 
aie  associated  from  three  to  five  members  as  an 
executive  committee.  Unless  some  extraordinary 
exigency  arises,  like  the  resignation  of  a  nomi- 
nee, vacancies  on  the  ticket  being  usually  filled 
bf  the  committee,  the  state  committee  does  not 
meet  untU  it  issues  the  call  for  the  next  conven- 
tion. The  executive  committee  of  aye  or  seven 
is  through  the  campaign  the  real  centra  of  party 
management,  and  the  actual  work  of  party  direc- 
tion devolves  on  the  chairman  and  secretary. 
The  first  is  nearly  always  a  man  of  wealth,  with  a 
taste  for  politics  and  skill  in  intrigue;  the  second 
attends  to  the  manifold  detidls  of  the  campaign, 
and  is  assialed  by  a  corps  of  clerks  in  the  work  of 
isBoing  assessments  to  the  office-holders  of  the 


party,  distributing  documents,  and .  conducting 
the  wide  and  varied  correspondence  of  a  political 
headquarters.  The  chairman,  the  secretary  and 
the  executive  conomittee  constitute,  therefore,  a 
quasi  party  ministry,  selected  by  the  party  parlia- 
ment or  convention.  The  delicate  work  of  rais- 
ing and  distributing  funds,  of  making  engage- 
ments for  speakers,  of  arranging  local  disputes, 
of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  state  nomi- 
nees, of  arranging  the  **  trades"  and  " deals  "  by 
which  great  masses  of  votes  are  secured  in  the 
large  cities,  or  smaller  schemes  of  corruption  pre- 
pared in  the  rural  districts,  is  all  in  the  hands  of 
these  managers,  to  whom,  if  they  are  fit  for  their 
work,  run  all  the  threads  of  political  intrigue.  In 
a  large  state,  where  hundreds  of  local  officers  are 
chosen,  besides  state  officers  and  the  legislature, 
the  candidates  in  the  field  will  be  between  1,500 
and  3,000,  and  it  is  the  first  business  of  the  officers 
of  a  state  committee  to  know  the  strength,  the 
motives,  the  support  and  the  character  of  each  of 
these  candidates.  Aside  from  a  laborious  canvass 
of  the  voters,  school  district  by  school  district, 
which  even  in  large  states  often  accounts  for  all 
but  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  vote,  minute  informa- 
tion is  gleaned  in  great  central  states  as  to  the 
precise  political  condition  of  each  polling  district 
over  a  territory  a  quarter  as  large  as  France. 
Supplemental  to  the  regular  party  nuichiaery  of 
a  state  committee,  congressional,  district,  county, 
city,  town  and  ward  committees,  an  astute  man- 
ager, like  Mr.  Tilden,  will  have  from  three  to  five 
correspondents  in  eadi  election  district  of  a  state, 
making,  in  a  state  like  New  York,  from  12,000  to 
15,000  persons  whose  addresses  are  registered, 
and  whose  standing  is  known.  To  the  general 
observer,  an  American  political  contest  is  a  seeth- 
ing battle,  in  which  the  noise  of  the  captains  and 
their  shouting,  charges  and  counter-charges,  the 
din  of  speakers  and  the  clatter  of  newspapers, 
work  their  way  to  an  unexpected  result.  To  the 
few  managers  who  attain  success  in  the  conduct 
of  a  campaign,  even  a  great  state  like  Ohio,  New 
York,  Indiana  or  Pennsylvania  lies  clearly  map- 
ped to  its  uttermost  bounds,  and  a  host  of  signs 
indicate  from  day  to  day  the  drift  of  public  feel- 
ing and  the  intentions  of  voters,  the  plans  of  can- 
didates and  the  purposes  of  the  opposition.  — 
The  minute  personal  acquaintance  which  makes 
this  knowledge  forcible,  constitutes  the  real 
strength  of  the  *'  machine"  in  American  politics, 
which,  like  all  organization  that  producea  real 
results,  is  not  a  venal  accident,  but  the  fruit  of 
the  patient,  continuous  work  of  years.  The  men 
who  make  up  the  party  ministry,  intrusted  with 
its  direction,  are  not  speakers,  for  speaking  wodld 
be  wasted  on  their  work;  nor  political  thinkers, 
for  their  object  is  not  to  carry  out  a  policy,  but  to 
win  an  election.  They  are  generally  almost  un- 
known to  the  public,  and  they  have  all  the  con- 
tempt of  the  professional  expert  for  amateurs  in 
their  chosen  field.  Beginning  with  the  careful 
management  of  a  ward,  they  have  risen  by  the 
rude  natural  selection  of  political  strife;  and  con- 
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▼entions,  while  they  often  make  mistakes  in  can- 
didates, rarely  blonder  in  their  selection  of  man- 
agers. Inevitably,  by  the  time  the  members  of 
an  executive  committee,  and  still  more  the  chair- 
man and  secretary,  have  "  run  "  a  campaign,  par- 
ticularly a  successful  campaign,  their  influence 
is  felt  and  their  personality  known  throughout 
the  party  organization.  The  next  summer,  when 
the  state  committee  meets,  and  issues  a  call  for 
the  next  convention,  which  will  select  its  succes- 
sor, the  managers  are  in  a  vastly  better  position 
to  touch  the  springs  of  party  action  and  secure  a 
convention  to  their  liking  than  anyone  else.  Nor 
does  this  control  of  the  convention  end  with  the 
election  of  delegates.  In  theory,  each  conven- 
tion is  still  a  public  meeting  which  organizes  it- 
self; in  practice,  by  unwritten  law  now  almost 
invariably  followed,  the  chairman  of  the  state 
committee,  acting  as  its  representative,  calls  the 
convention  to  order,  and  proposes  the  "tenix)0- 
rary  "  chairman.  This  chairman,  whose  election 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  in  New  York 
state,  for  instance,  the  selection  of  another  chair- 
man has  occurred  only  once  in  both  parties  for 
twenty-flve  years,. appoints  the  crucial  committees 
on  a  permanent  organization  and  on  credentials; 
the  one  decides  the  officers  of  the  convention, 
and  the  other  its  roll.  While  formally  made  by 
the  "temporary"  chairman,  these  committees 
are  actually  selected  by  the  state  committee, 
each  of  its  members  naming  one  for  his  con- 
gressional or  state  senatorial  district.  To  per- 
sonal influence  with  the  party  organization  in 
the  selection  of  delegates,  the  state  committee, 
and  particularly  its  executive  committee,  add, 
therefore,  a  profound  influence  in  directing  the 
action  and  determining  the  character  of  the  con* 
vention,  while  it  is  still  an  inchoate  body.  If 
state  and  other  conventions  sat,  as  legislatures  do, 
for  a  term  of  months,  the  discovery  of  debate 
would  disclose  other  leaders;  but  conventions 
very  rarely  sit  over  two  days,  and  usually  only 
one.  The  practical  result  is,  that  acquaintance 
and  knowledge  of  men,  acquired  beforehand,  is 
everything  in  the  swift  canvass  and  rapid  combi- 
nations of  twenty-four  hours.  In  all  this,  the  cam- 
paign manager  has  an  overpowering  advantage. 
He  accomplishes  his  results  in  the  brief  and  wake- 
ful night,  while  his  amateur  opponent  is  marshal- 
ing his  forces  and  ascertaining  on  whom  he  can 
depend.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  machine 
wins,  but  that  it  is  ever  beaten. — A  comprehensive 
union  of  the  scattered  members  of  party  organi- 
zation has  never  yet  been  successfully  attempted. 
It  was  proposed  in  1880  by  the  national  democratic 
committee,  that  in  future  the  chairmen  of  state 
committees  should  be  elected  to  membership  in 
its  ranks,  that  the  members  of  state  committees 
should  preside  over  district  committees,  and  so  on 
down;  but  this  artificial  plan  collapsed  at  the 
start  through  the  natural  jealousy  of  state  mana- 
gers. In  both  parties  ench  series  of  committees 
acts  independently  in  its  own  sphere.  In  the 
presidential  election  the  national  executive  com- 


mittee overshadows  all  the  rest,  but  its  immediate 
efforts  are  confined  to  doubtful  states;  the  state 
executive  committee  in  like  manner  is  most  active 
and  exerts  the  widest  influence  where  party  suc- 
cess is  most  doubtful ;  and,  while  least  is  heard 
of  them  by  the  general  public,  and  least  known 
except  by  politicians,  the  little  local  conunittees 
which  "  run  "  a  ward  or  township  are  the  most 
vital  and  permanent  of  all.  An  organization, 
adopted  in  1883  by  the  democratic  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  carried  party  evolution  in  a  state 
to  its  last  form  in  the  United  States  by  linking 
the  state  committee  to  these  local  bodies  through 
a  provision  that  each  county  organization,  with 
an  apportionment  based  on  state  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, shall  elect  a  member  to  the  state  committee. 
This  body  has,  therefore,  become  permanent  and 
independent  of  the  state  convention,  the  party 
having  provided  itself,  by  a  curious  and  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  the  federal  government,  with 
a  permanent  executive.  Add  to  this  the  progress 
made  in  some  rural  Pennsylvania  counties  in 
bringing*  90  to  96  per  cent,  of  the  registered  party 
voters  to  the  polls  in  choosing  the  county  organi- 
zation, and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  state,  as  in 
1820-80,  has  probably  anticipated  the  inevitable 
path  of  party  development  elsewhere.  — I.  The 
National  Oontenlion,  The  call  for  a  national 
convention  in  all  organized  parties  is  issued  by 
the  national  conunittee,  a  body  consisting,  in  the 
democratic  party,  of  a  member  from  each  state, 
and,  in  the  republican  party,  of  a  member  from 
each  state  and  territory.  In  both  cases  this  nkem- 
ber  has  been  selected  by  the  delegation  from  each 
state  or  territory  at  the  preceding  national  con- 
vention. The  organization  of  the  committee 
takes  place  immediately  after  the  convention,  its 
choice  of  a  chairman  and  executive  committee  is 
usually  greatly  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  the 
presidential  candidate,  and  to  this  select  body  is 
generally  committed  the  immediate  conduct  of  a 
presidential  campaign.  After  the  campaign  is 
over,  the  committee  rarely  meets  until  it  assembles 
to  call  the  next  convention.  Its  membership  is 
generally,  not  always,  made  up  of  men  both  of 
wealth  and  political  influence,  as  a  campaign  as- 
sessment is  expected  from  each  member,  and  a 
large  sum  from  the  chairman;  in  the  two  cam- 
paigns, 1876  and  1880,  $26,000  or  more  in  each 
party.  The  call  names  the  time,  place  and  ap- 
portionment of  the  convention.  In  a  republican 
convention  the  call  provides  for  a  body  twice  the 
size  of  the  electoral  college,  with  two  delegates 
from  each  territory.  In  a  democratic  national 
convention,  down  to  1880,  the  number  of  delegates 
was  an  indifferent  matter,  each  state  delegation 
casting  a  vote  equal  to  its  electoral  vote;  but  as 
the  delegates  are  in  general  twice  this  number, 
and  are  not  always  required  to  act  as  a  unit,  half- 
votes  result,  being  the  choice  of  single  delegates. 
In  1880  each  state  was  directed  to  send  twice  its 
el ectoral  representation.  T be  republican  national 
convention  in  1880  directed  its  national  committee 
to  prepare  before  the  next  national  convention  a 
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plan  for  the  apportioament  of  representation  in 
future  conveDtions  by  district  representation  and 
upon  the  party  vote.  Twice  in  a  republican 
eonyention  the  candidate  has  been  decided  by  the 
▼ote  of  territorial  delegates,  whose  votes  carried 
R  B.  Hayes  in  1876,  and  J.  A.  Garfield  in  1880, 
across  the  majority  line.  The  national  committee, 
in  whose  meetings  written  proxies  are  by  usage 
allowed,  besides  issuing  the  cail,  decides  the  pro- 
▼isioDal  roll  of  the  convention  pending  organiza* 
tioD,  and  passes  in  this  way  upon  contests,  provides 
the  temporary  organization,  and  has  charge  of 
the  approaches  to  the  convention — ^three  most  im- 
portant prerogatives.  In  republican  conventions 
the  adoption  of  a  platform  precedes  the  choice  of 
acandidate ;  in  democratic  conventions  it  succeeds 
the  nomination.  In  both,  while  the  term  "  ballot" 
IB  used,  the  voting  for  candidates  is  wodvoee,  the 
"chairman  "of  each  delegation  announcing  the 
numerical  vote  of  his  state.  If  this  is  questioned 
in  a  republican  convention,  the  roU  of  the  con- 
vention can  be  called  by  the  secretary  of  the 
convention.  In  democratic  conventions  it  is  the 
rule,  not  without  exceptions,  to  treat  the  action 
of  a  del^ation  as  final;  and  a  nuijority  of  one,  if 
the  del^;ation  be  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit,  is 
pennitted  to  direct  the  entire  vote  of  the  largest 
state.  The  theory  of  the  republican  convention 
is,  that  the  delegates  standing  for  congressional 
districts  are  chosen  by  those  districts,  either  di- 
rectly by  conventiona  in  them  or  by  the  delegates 
from  those  districts  to  the  state  convention,  acting 
as  a  separate  group;  the  state  convention  merely 
certifying  this  result,  the  selection  and  control  of 
the  state  convention  being  limited  to  the  four 
delegates-at-large  apportioned  by  each  state.  This 
fiieory  was  questioned  by  the  supporters  of  ex- 
President  Grant's  nomination  in  1880;  but  the 
convention  established  district  representation  as 
the  common  law  of  the  party.  The  democratic 
national  convention  is,  on  the  other  hand,  organ- 
ised upon  the  theory  that  the  entire  state  delega- 
tion is  appointed  and  controlled  by  the  state 
eonvention,  which  acts  for  the  party  in  the  state 
as  a  whole.  Ita  instruction^  are  therefore  manda* 
tory,  and  are  so  recognized  by  the  party  conven- 
tion. In  both  parties  the  call  for  the  national 
convention  is  followed  by  a  call  issued  by  each 
state  committee  for  a  state  convention,  to  choose 
delegates.  In  New  England,  and  in  some  of  the 
weston  states,  each  district  chooses  ito  pair  of 
delegates,  and  the  state  convention  chooses  the 
state  delegates-at-large;  but  in  a  nuijority  of 
states  the  work  is  done  at  a  single  convention,  the 
delegates  from  each  district  presenting  their 
choice,  and  the  convention  passing  on  the  entire 
hst.  Inflexible  usage  requires  residence,  within 
a  state  or  district,  of  their  delegates,  who  are  in 
enieral  a  picked  body  of  most  able  men,  aver- 
aging above  the  level  of  congressmen.  The  im- 
portance of  the  issue,  the  size  and  character  of  the 
ssKmUage,  the  immense  throng  of  spectators, 
•ad  the  rapidity  of  its  decisions,  make  a  national 
eoovention  the  most  imposing  and  interesting 


body  in  American  politics.  —  II.  Ihe  8UxU  Oon- 
vevUion.  State  conventions  have  been  held  since 
the  war  by  each  party  before  every  general  elec- 
tion, for  the  nomination  of  state  candidates  and 
the  adoption  of  a  platform,  and,  as  abov^  stated, 
once  in  four  years,  to  choose  delegates  to  a 
national  convention.  The  call  is  in  all  cases 
issued  by  the  state  central  committee,  originating 
with  the  previous  convention.  The  powers  of  a 
state  committee  over  the  preliminaries  of  a  state 
convention  are  like  those  described  above  in  na- 
tional affairs.  In  addition,  in  New  York  state,  the 
state  committee  names  the  committee  which  re- 
ports a  permanent  organization.  The  guard  of  a 
state  committee  over  the  hall  in  which  a  regular 
convention  sits  is  sometimes  insufilcient  to  prevent 
its  forcible  capture,  as  in  the  New  York  democratic 
convention  in  1869,  and  the  Massachusetts  demo- 
cratic convention  in  1878.  The  control  of  a  state 
conmiittee  will  not  convert  a  minority  in  a  con- 
vention into  a  majority;  but  it  is  invaluable  in 
enabling  a  small  and  brittle  majority  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  skillful  leaders  by  giving  it  a  defi- 
nite course  to  pursue.  The  apportionment  of  del* 
egates  to  a  state  convention  is  still,  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  states,  upon  the  basis  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  state  legislature;  but  in  many  states, 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  etc.,  in  both  parties,  and  in  New 
York  and  most  other  states,  in  the  republican 
party,  an  apportionment  is  based  upon  the  last 
party  vote.  The  size  of  state  conventions  varies 
from  l,dOO  to  1,400  in  New  Jersey  to  small  bodies 
of  between  100  and  200;  the  average  being  be- 
tween 800  and  600.  Substitutes  are  always  per- 
mitted; and  as  late  as  1888  the  state  democratic 
convention  in  Ohio  contained  county  delegations 
on  the  **  mass  system,"  a  large  number  of  voters 
coming  en  mtuse  from  a  county  and. casting  its 
apportioned  vote  in  the  convention.  — in.  Load 
Party  Qawmm&rU,  The  county  convention  in 
rural  districts  consists  of  delegates  from  the  towns, 
and  is,  in  its  county  committee  and  general  work- 
ing, a  miniature  of  the  state  party  machinery, 
and  needs  no  special  description.  Conventions 
and  committees  exist,  likewise,  for  congressional 
districts,  and  while  conventions  meet  for  every 
possible  nomination,  a  standing  committee  is  in- 
frequently appointed  by  these  bodies.  A  sketch 
of  local  party  machinery,  in  New  York  city  is 
given  in  the  article  on  Caucus.  Primaries  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  permanent  party  ma- 
chinery, aside  from  those  held  to. select  delegates 
to  nominating'ConventionB,  are  also  held  by  the 
republican  party  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
democratic  party  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. ,  in  each  case  leading  to  the  cor- 
rupt control  of  party  machinery,  while  a  party 
democratic  registry  exists  in  South  Carolina. 
In  addition  to  the  network  of  districts  thrown 
over  an  American  city,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  are,  for  instance,  divided  into  congressional, 
state,  senatoriiU  and  representative,  aldermanic 
and  judicial  districts,  besides  electing  county  and 
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city  officers.  Taking  both  parties  together,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  coaventions  are  held  io  each  of  these 
cities  on  the  eve  of  an  important  election.  None 
but  professional  politicians  are  able  either  to 
understand  or  follow  this  complicated  mill  for 
grinding  out  candidates,  and  a  permanent  local 
organization  relieyes  the  busy  citizen  of  all  con- 
cern in  the  matter  by  providing  him  with  a  choice 
between  two  equally  bad  nominations.  —  Ab  a 
result,  the  final  evolution  of  party  government  in 
the  United  States  has  been  the  appearance  in  city 
politics  of  self-appointed  committees,  of  which 
the  Philadelphia  "committee  of  100"  is  a  most 
conspicuous  instance,  made  up  of  leading  mer- 
chants who  have  assumed  political  control,  **  in- 
dorsing" party  nominations,  furnishing  tickets 
and  workers  at  the  polls,  prosecuting  repeaters, 
conducting  long  investigations  into  city  offices, 
and  securing  the  passage  of  needed  legislation. 
The  downfall  of  Tweed  was  in  great  meaaure 
due  to  such  a  committee,  the  "committee  of 
70,"  and  the  appearance  in  American  politics 
of  audi  committees  has  so  far  uniformly  been  for 
good.  They  are  in  general  accepted  as  more 
dosely  expressing  the  popular  will  than  city  con- 
ventions,  and  in  timebuch  committees  are  likely  to 
play  a  wider  part  Simple  as  American  party  gov- 
ernment appears  in  this  outline,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  places  the  voter  at  many  removes 
from  the  exercise  of  power.  In  dealing  with  a 
presidential  nomination,  the  voter,  for  instance, 
shares  in  choosing  delegates  to  a  ward  convention, 
which  chooses  delegates  to  a  city  or  county  con- 
vention, which  sends  delegates  to  a  state  conven- 
tion, which  names  the  delegates  who  name  the 
candidate.  The  surprise  is,  that  the  popular  will 
is  felt  at  all  through  these  removes,  no  one  of 
which  has  the  guarantee  of  law  save  the  first  in 
some  states,  and  the  action  of  nominating  conven- 
tions in  Ohio,  where  bribery  in  such  conventions 
is  made  a  crime.  Talcott  Williaxb. 

PABTT  NAMES  IN  U.  S.  HISTORY.  (See 
AxBRiGAN  Pabtt,  Aitti-Fbdb&al  Pabtt,  Anti- 
Masonio  Pabtt,  Constitutional  Union  Party, 
Dsmocratio-Rbpublican  Pabtt,  Fedbbal  Pab- 
tt, Gbbbnback-Labob  Pabtt,  Libbbal-Rbpub- 
ucan  Pabtt,  Bbpublican  Pabtt,  Whxg  Pabtt.) 

PATENT  OFFICE.  Although  the  issue  of 
American  patents  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  first  creation  of 
the  patent  office,  with  a  commissioner  of  patents, 
dates  from  the  year  1886.  Prior  to  that  date 
patents  were  issued  directly  by  the  department  of 
state.  By  act  of  July  4,  1886,  an  office  denomi- 
nated the  patent  office  was  created,  to  be  attached 
to  the  department  of  state,  and  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing for  its  use  was  provided  for.  The  chief 
officer,  styled  the  commissioner  of  patents,  was 
required  to  perform  all  acts  touching  the  granting 
of  patents  for  new  and  useful  inventions,  with  a 
salaiy  of  $8,000,  and  seven  clerks.  Patents  were 
to  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  coun- 


tersigned by  the  commiasioner.  The  number  of 
.  patents  issued  in  the  earlier  years  was  veiy  small, 
varying,  from  1887  to  1847,  from  about  400  to 
600  per  annum;  but  since  1805  the  business  has. 
enormously  increased,  until  now  the  number  of 
patents  annually  issued  is  about  16,000,  with  feea 
(averaging  $86  for  each  patent)  amounting  to^ 
about  $800,000  per  annum.  The  patent  office  ia 
not  only  self-supporting,  the  fees  paying  all  run- 
ning expenses,  with  the  salaries  of  some  850  clerks, 
but  it  actually  pays  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  an  annual  surplus  of  about  $dOO,000.  It 
has  been  urged  with  some  force,  that  the  inTentora* 
of  the  countiy  should  not  be  taxed  beyond  the 
actual  cost  of  administering  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  registry  of  patents,  and  that  a 
large  reduction  of  patent  fees  ought  in  equity  to- 
be  made.  — By  the  act  of  1886  patents  were- 
granted  for  fourteen  years,  with  the  right  of  ex- 
tension for  seven  years  longer,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioner  of  patents.  In  1861  the  lavr 
now  in  force  was  enacted,  making  the  term  of 
original  patents  seventeen  years;  and  noextensioik 
for  patents  granted  since  March  2, 1861,  is  allowed 
except  by  special  act  of  congress.  A  veiy  few 
patents  have  been  thus  renewed,  and  many  more 
have  been  asked  for,  upon  the  plea  of  insufficient 
remuneration  to  their  owners.  The  last  patenta 
extendable  by  the  patent  office  expired  in  1875.  — 
The  commissioner  of  patents  is  appointed  by  the 
president  and  senate  for  no  definite  term  of  office, 
with  a  salary  of  $4,500.  He  is  aided  by  an  assist, 
ant  commissioner  (salary,  $8,000)  three  examiners- 
in-chief  (salary,  $8,000  each),  one  examiner  of 
interferences  (salary,  $2,500)  and  twenty-five  ex- 
aminers (salary,  $2,400  each),  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  having  charge  of  one  of  the  following  distinct 
classes  of  inventions:  1,  agriculture;  2,  agricult- 
ural products;  8,  metallurgy,  brewing  and  gas; 
4,  civil  engineering;  5,  fine  arts;  6,  chemistry;  7,. 
harvesters;  8,  household;  9,  hydraulics  and  pneu- 
nuitics;  10,  carriages, wagons  and  cars;  11,  leather- 
working  machinery  and  products;  12,  mechanical 
engineering;  18,  metal- working,  class  A;  14,  metal- 
working,  class  B;  15,^  plastics;  16,  philoeophical; 
17,  printing  and  paper  manufacturing;  18,  steam 
engineering;  10,  calorifics,  stoves  and  lamps;  20,. 
builders'  hardware,  locks  and  surgery;  21,  fabrica 
and  textile  machinery;  22,  fire-arms,  navigation,, 
signals  and  wood- working;  28,  trade  marks  and 
labels;  24,  designs  and  sewing  machines;  25, 
milling.  Besides  these,  there  are  about  800 
assistant  examiners,  clerks,  messengers,  etc.,  the 
annual  salaries  of  the  office  reaching  $587,000  per 
annum. — The  commissioner  of  patents  is  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  with  a  list  of  patents  issued  during  the  year. 
This  valuable  series  of  reports  began  with  1887» 
and  for  a  series  of  years  included  a  report  upon 
arts  and  manufactures  and  upon  agriculture  in 
one  annual  volume.  With  the  year  1849  began 
the  issue  of  the  agricultural  report  in  a  separate 
voliune,  which  was  continued  until  1861,  after 
which  the  commissioner  of  patents  no  longer 
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iimed  an  agricultural  report,  the  department  of 
agricoltare  having  been  created  in  1862.  The 
Kiies  of  patent  oftoe  reports,  issued  annually  with 
specifleatiODS  and  [sometimes]  drawings,  was  con- 
tiiraed  until  1871  (the  set,  1887-71,  numbering 
aiz^.flve  Yolumes  on  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and 
thirteen  volumes  on  Agriculture),  after  which  the 
mediod  of  publication  of  patents  was  radically 
changed,  the  annual  reports  being  succeeded  by 
the  following  publications:  1.  Specifications  and 
Dnwings  of  Patents  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  May  80, 1871,  to  December, 
188&  Of  these,  196  volumes  in  quarto  (weekly 
for  the  first  year,  monthly  from  July,  1872,)  have 
been  issued,  d.  Official  Gazette  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  (weekly)  January,  1872,  to 
December,  1888,  24  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  full  list  of  patents,  decinons  in  patent  cases, 
etc,  with  drawings  in  reduced  size.  8.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  These 
oootaiD,  since  1872,  a  bare  list  or  index  of  patents 
•anuaUy  issued,  without  specifications  or  draw- 
iage,  but  with  references  to  the  Official  Gazette 
and  monthly  volumes  of  specifications,  and  a 
statement  of  the  aggregate  business  of  the  office 
for  the  calendar  year.  Besides  these,  the  office 
has  issned  a  "  Subject-matter  Index  of  Patents 
for  Inventions  Issued  by  the  U.  8.  Patent  Office 
from  1790  to  1878,"  8  vols.,  Washington,  1878. 
There  should  also  be  noted  as  covering  the  com- 
paiatively  small  record  of  inventive  art  from 
ITDOto  1887,  "A  List  of  Patento  granted  by  the 
U.  &  from  April  10, 1790,  to  Dec.  81, 1886,  with 
Appendix  of  ReporU  of  the  Patent  Office  in  1828, 
1890  and  1881,"  8vo.,  Washington,  1872.  Piun- 
phleta  containing  the  patent  laws,  the  rules  of 
practice  in  the  patent  office,  etc.,  are  furnished  to 
sU  applicants.  —  The  patent  office  building  was 
horned  in  December,  1886,  with  the  models  aocu- 
molated,  many  of  which  were  replaced  by  act  of 
coBgiesB.  A^n,  in  1877,  a  part  of  the  office, 
with  several  thouscmd  models,  was  destroyed  by 
flie,  but  the  loss  was  largely  repaired  by  the 
BBsanfacture  of  new  models.  —On  the  creation 
of  the  department  of  the  interior  in  1848,  the 
patent  office  was  transferred  to  that  department, 
where  it  now  remains,  all  patents  being  signed  by 
the  secretaiy  of  the  interior,  and  countersigned 
by  the  commissioner  of  patents.  The  patent 
ofltoe,  with  its  vast  accumulation  of  275,000 
models,  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  great 
marUe  building  known  as  the  interior  depart- 
nent  The  arrangement  and  display  of  models 
of  patenta  in  its  long  halls  is  extensive  and  inter- 
estiog,  and  the  heavy  additions  of  each  year  will 
•MD  require  much  more  space  than  is  now  at 
command.— The  following  is  a  list  of  oommis- 
>iOBeri  of  patents,  with  the  commencement  of  the 
taim  of  service  of  each: 


t  Beoxy  L.  Slkworth.. 

1  IdBQsd  Bute 

t  TlMmiMSwlMiik. 

i-  Wm  H.  Hodges  .... 

1  JoMpb  Bolt 


..JnJy  4, 1886 
..May  6. 1845 
..May  0, 1640 
..Not.  1, 1868 
..March  84, 1868 
..8«pt   0, 1857 


7.  WUliam  B.  Bishop May  7,1830- 

8.  PhlHp  F.  Thomafl Feb.  15,1800 

9.  Dairid  P.  HoUoway March  28, 1881 

10.  Thomas  C.  Theaker Aug.  16,1865^ 

11.  EllshaFocte July  88,1808 

12.  Samnel  S.  Fisher May  1,1880 

18.  Mortimer  1>.  Leggett Jan.  16,1871 

14.  John  M.  Thacher Nov.  1,1874 

15.  B.  Holland  Daell Oct  1.1875 

}2-  £"te?P^«-r J»»-  »»1877 

17.  Halbert  K.  Paine Not.  1.1878 

18.  Edgar  M.  Marble May  7,1880 

10.  Benjamin  Bntterworth Oct.  26,1888 

A.  R.  Spofford. 

PATENTS,  AND  THE  PATENT  SYSTEM* 

The  patent  system  has  assumed  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  important  office  in  the  economy 
of  modem  industrial  communities.  Its  develop- 
ment is  closely  interwoven  with  the  phenomenal 
material  progress  and  the  immense  extension  of 
applied  science  which  distinguish  that  period. 
Especially  has  this  system  been  identified  with 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  physical 
resouxces  of  the  United  States.  The  patent  laws 
have  been  extended  and  improved  to  meet  or  antici- 
pate the  wants  of  the  growing  nation,  and  now,  in 
its  more  modem  form,  the  patent  system  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  peculiarly  American  institution.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  present  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  world's  important  inventions  originate  in  the 
United  States.  The  records  of  our  patent  office  are 
sought  for  and  studied  by  the  inventors  and  the  sci- 
entists of  every  nation,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ad- 
vanced patent  policy  is  almost  universally  admit- 
ted. 8urWilliamThom8on6aid,inl876:  "If  Eu- 
rope does  not  amend  its  patent  laws  *  *  America 
will  speedily  become  the  nursery  of  important 
inventions  for  the  world. "  No  feature  of  our  fed- 
eral system  has  been  proven  of  greater  economic 
importance  than  the  patent  system.  It  will  be 
treated,  as  fully  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will 
permit,  under  the  following  heads:  I.  History  of 
the  System  in  England  and  America;  n.  The 
Existing  American  Patent  Law,  and  the  Proce- 
dure under  it;  III.  The  General  Policy  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Patent  Laws;  lY.  Changes  in  the  Exist- 
ing Law  which  would  be  desirable;  Y.  Foreign 
Patent  Laws.  — I.  Hibtoby.  1.  In  England, 
The  origin  of  the  patent  system  has  heea  re- 
motely traced  to  the  guild  monopolies  which  were 
a  dominant  feature  of  the  urban  industries  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  In  its  modem  aspect  and 
theory,  however,  the  system  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  exclusive  and  grasping  trades  customs- 
which  brought  the  guilds  into  reproach;  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  existing  practice 
of  letters  patent  for  inventions  is  distinctively 
English  in  its  origin.  The  form  of  the  grant  of 
a  patent  of  invention  can  be  directly  tracal  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  English 
crown  in  its  grants  of  exclusive  privileges.  The 
arbitrary  and  indiscriminate  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative resulted  in  the  oppressive  and  galling 
monopolies  which  were  abolished  in  the  constitu- 
tional struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
grant  of  monopolies  for  inventions,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  just 
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and  coDstitutionaL  These  were  excepted  from 
the  sweeping  prohibitions  of  the  great  statute  of 
monopolies,  enacted  in  1624;  and  upon  the  provi- 
sos of  that  act  there  has  been  reared  the  modem 
English  patent  system,  which  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures has  been  extended  into  nearly  every  civilized 
state.  —  The  earliest  recorded  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  English  crown,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  grant  of  a  patent,  was  the  grant 
by  Edward  III.  to  two  aldermen  of  a  patent  of 
privilege  that  they  and  their  assigns  should  have 
the  sole  making  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Priv- 
ileges of  this  nature,  although  rare  at  this  early 
period,  seem  not  to  have  been  considered  anoma- 
lous, for  it  is  stated  in  a  case  reported  in  the  Year 
Book,  part  iv.,  40,  Edw.  III.,  fol.  17, 18,  that  arts 
and  sciences  whic^  are  for  the  public  good  are 
greatly  favored  in  the  law,  and  the  king,  as 
chief  guardian  of  the  common  weal,  has  power 
and  authority  by  his  prerogative  to  grant  many 
privileges,  although  prima  fade  they  appear  to 
be  clearly  against  common  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  early  popular  and  Judicial  disapproval 
of  mere  monopolies  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  John 
Peechie,  of  London,  was  severely  punished  for 
procuring  a  license  under  the  great  seal  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  sweet  wines  in  London.  (8  Inst. , 
181.)  Two  centuries  later,  grants  of  patents,  as 
well  as  of  mere  monopolies,  had  become  less  un- 
usual. The  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  contain  dicta  from  which  it  appear^, 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  English  lawyers  and  judges  had  attained  to 
something  approaching  the  modem  conception  of 
patents.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  a  patent 
was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Hastinges  of  the  sole  trade 
for  several  years  of  making  f risadoes.  In  consid- 
eration that  he  had  brought  the  method  of  making 
them  from  Amsterdam.  This  patent  was  consid- 
ered valid  until  it  was  shown  that  some  clothiers 
had,  before  its  date,  made  baize  of  a  similar  ma- 
terial. (Noy  Rep.,  182.)  In  another  case  decided 
in  this  reign,  a  patent  having  been  granted  for  the 
sole  and  only  use  of  a  sieve,  or  instrument  for 
melting  lead,  it  was  said  in  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber,  that  the  question  was,  whether  it  was 
newly  invented  by  the  grantee,  whereby  he  might 
have  the  privilege  of  exclusive  power  over  it,  or 
else  used  before,  in  which  case  they  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  have  the  sole  use  of  it. 
(Noy  Rep.,  188.)  But  the  strongest  of  these 
early  cases  is  Darcy  vs.  Allein,  decided  44  Eliza- 
beth, which  contains  the  following:  "  Where  any 
man  by  his  own  charge  or  industry,  or  by  his  own 
wit  or  invention,  brings  any  new  trade  into  the 
realm,  or  any  engine  tending  to  the  furtherance 
of  a  trade,  that  never  was  used  before;  and  that 
for  the  good  of  the  realm;  in  such  cases  the  king 
may  grant  to  him  a  monopoly  patent  for  some 
reasonable  time,  until  the  subjects  may  leam  the 
same,  in  consideration  of  the  good  that  he  doth 
bring,  by  his  invention,  to  the  commonwealth; 
otherwise  not."  —  These  cases  contain  the  com- 


mon law  germs  of  our  existing  systems  of  patoat 
law.  In  the  next  reign  was  passed  (1624)  the 
statute  of  monopolies,  which  seems  to  be  the  first 
statutory  recognition  of  patents  for  inventions,  as 
it  is  also  the  final  parliamentary  denunciation  of 
mere  monopolies.  The  proviso  of  this  statute, 
which  is  still  the  foundation  of  English  patent 
law,  is  as  follows:  "Provided  also,  and  be  it 
enacted,  that  any  declaration  before  mentioned 
shall  not  extend  to  any  letters  patent  and  grants 
of  privileges  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  or 
under,  hereafter  to  be  made,  of  the  sole  working 
and  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manufacture 
within  the  realm,  to  the  trae  and  first  inventor  or 
inventors  of  such  manufacture,  which  others  at 
the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  shall  not 
use,  so  as  also  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  or 
hurtful  of  trade,  or  generally  inconvenient. " 
This  statute  is  regarded  as  merely  declaratory  of 
the  common  law,  and  the  following  essentiala  of  a 
valid  patent  are  enumerated  by  Sir  Edward  Ooke 
in  his  "  InsUtutes" :  "First,  it  must  be  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  or  under.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  granted  to  the  first  and  tme  inventor. 
Thirdly,  it  must  be  of  such  manufactures,  which 
any  other  at  the  making  of  such  letters  patents  did 
not  use;  for  albeit  it  were  newly  invented,  yet  if 
any  other  did  use  it  at  the  making  of  the  letters  pat- 
ents, or  grant  of  the  priviledge,  it  is  declared  and 
enacted  to  be  void  by  this  act  Fourthly,  the  priv- 
iledge must  not  be  contrary  to  law:  such  a  privi- 
ledge as  is  consonant  to  law,  must  be  substantially 
and  essentially  newly  invented;  but  if  the  subsUinoe 
was  in  e$tB  before,  and  a  new  addition  thereunto, 
though  that  addition  make  the  former  mote  profit- 
able, yet  is  it  not  a  new  manufacture  in  law;  and 
so  it  was  resolved  in  the  exchequer  chamber, 
Pasch,  15  Eliz.,  in  Bircot's  case  for  a  priviledge 
concerning  the  preparing  and  melting,  etc,  of 
lead  ore;  for  there  it  was  said,  that  that  was  to 
put  but  a  new  button  to  an  old  ooat;  and  it  ia 
much  easier  to  adde  then  to  invent.  AJid  there  it 
was  also  resolved,  that  if  the  new  manufacture 
be  substantially  invented  according  to  law,  yet  no 
old  manufacture  in  use  can  be  prohibited.  Fifth- 
ly, nor  mischievous  to  the  state  by  raising  of 
prices  of  commodities  at  home.  In  every  such 
new  manufacture  that  deserves  a  priviledge,  there 
must  be  urgens  necessiUu,  and  etfidenB  uHUtat, 
Sixthly,  nor  to  the  hurt  of  trade.  This  is  very 
material  and  evident.  Seventhly,  nor  generally 
inconvenient.  There  was  a  new  invention  found 
out  heretofore  that  bonnets  and  caps  might  be 
thickened  in  a  filling  mill,  by  which  means  more 
might  be  thickened  and  filled  in  one  day  then  by 
the  labours  of  fourscore  men,  who  got  their  livings 
by  it.  It  was  ordained  that  bonnets  and  cape 
should  be  thickened  and  fulled  by  the  strength  of 
men,  and  not  in  a  fulling  mill,  for  it  was  holden 
inconvenient  to  tum  so  many  labouring  men  to 
idlenesse.  If  any  of  these  seven  qualities  fail,  the 
priviledge  is  declared  and  enacted  to  be  void  by 
this  act,  *  *  and  yet  this  act  maketh  them  no 
better  then  they  should  have  been,  if  this  act  had 
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oerer  been  made,  but  only  except  and  exempt 
them  out  of  the  purvieu  and  penalty  of  this  law." 
(Coke,  8  Inst.,  184.)  —  In  spite  of  its  crude  eco- 
nomic notions,  this  conunentary  is  an  interesting 
ind  instructiTe  epitome  of  the  early  English  pat- 
ent law.  It  throws  light  upon  the  origin  of  not 
a  few  of  the  legal  doctrines  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  patent  laws  of  more  modem  times. 
MoreoYerit  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  nearly 
an  of  what  continued  to  be  the  learning  in  this 
temch  of  Jurisprudence  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Coke's  time.  The  system  con- 
tinned  in  a  comparatiyely  rudimentary  condition 
nntU  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  One  or 
two  incidents  in  its  history  should,  however,  be 
noticed.  In  1689  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
aboUahing  "all  patents  for  new  inyentlons  not 
pot  in  practice  from  the  date  of  their  respective 
grants."  A  still  more  important  change  was 
effected  during  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  only  recorded  description  of  the 
invention  or  discovery  protected  by  patent,  was 
contained  in  a  few  words,  giving  merely  the  name 
^the  process  or  the  purpose  of  the  invention. 
t  about  this  time  the  practice  was  introduced, 
appearing  first  in  Hill's  patent  granted  in  1718,  of 
reqniring  a  patentee  to  cause  a  specification  or 
oomfdete  description  of  his  invention  "  to  be  in- 
rolksd  in  Her  Majestie's  High  Court  of  Chancery  " 
within  a  certain  time,  generally  two  or  three 
months,  of  the  date  of  the  patent  This  practice 
ultimately  became  general;  and  the  theory  then 
arose  that  the  grant  of  a  patent  constituted  a  sort 
of  oontiract  between  the  patentee  and  the  state, 
whereby  the  patentee  was  protected  in  the  exdu- 
flive  practice  of  his  invention  in  consideration 
of  his  fnrmahing  in  the  specification  a  complete 
description  of  his  invention  for  the  public  benefit 
after  the  expiration  of  his  patent.  The  specificar 
tions  of  some  of  the  earlier  intents  throw  a  curi- 
ous lig^t  upon  the  economic  notions  of  the  people. 
Wefaenthal's  specification  (1765)  was  for  "  WoriL- 
hig  Fine  Thread  in  Needlework,  after  the  Manner 
of  Dresden  Needlework,  and  for  erecting  a  Man- 
nfitctoreof  that  Sort  in  this  Kingdom  so  as  to  be 
of  Pablic  Utility,  and  enable  Poor  Girls  of  Eight 
Tears  Old  to  maintain  themselves  without  being 
borthensome  to  the  Parish  to  which  they  belong." 
Other  patents  were  granted  for  the  few  crude 
adentiflc  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  time. 
Ko  material  progress  was  made,  however,  in  the 
farther  development  of  the  patent  system  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  series  of  important  dis- 
coveries was  made  which  heralded  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  physical  sciences.  These  inven- 
tions were  patented,  and  the  patents  became  the 
sabjects  of  contests  which  ended  in  a  series  of  ad- 
Jndications,  beginning  with  Arkwright's  case  in 
1785,  in  the  course  of  which  there  were  discussed 
and  settled  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
patent  law.  The  inventions  of  Watt,  and  Har- 
greave,  and  Crompton,  and  Cartwright,  soon  di- 
ncled  attention  upon  the  patent  laws.  Stimulated 
by  the  example  of  these  men  and  by  the  hope  of 


reward,  men  began  to  devote  their  energies  to 
devising  improvements  uppn  the  crude  methods 
then  employed  in  the  industrial  aits.  The  num- 
ber of  inventions  rapidly  increased;  and  while  in 
1750  the  number  of  English  patents  granted  was 
only  seven,  in  1800,  ninety-six  were  issued;  in 
1825,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  the  British  pat- 
ent office  now  issues  annually  between  three  and 
four  thousand  patents.  The  last  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  system  were  the  passage 
of  the  act  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  88,  in  1885,  and 
the  patent  law  amendment  act  in  185d,  which 
brought  the  system  into  its  present  condition; 
and  finally,  during  the  present  year  (1888),  there 
has  been  passed  an  **  Act  to  amend  and  consoli- 
date the  law  relating  to  patents  for  inventions, 
tegistradon  of  designs  and  trademarks.'  This 
act  makes  certain  changes  in  the  present  law 
which  are  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  1, 1884.  —2.  In 
America.  A  few  of  the  earlier  British  patents, 
as  Cumberland's  patent  (1720),  were  granted  for 
"Our  said  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  called 
England,  our  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed;  our  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  our  Colonies  and  Plantacions  in  America." 
Letters  patent  for  inventions  appear  also  to  have 
been  granted  by  the  different  colonies  before  the 
revolution.  In  1641,  Samuel  Winslow,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, obtained  from  the  general  court  of  that 
colony  a  patent  for  his  process  of  making  salt ; 
and  in  1656  a  son  of  €k>v.  Winthrop  obtained  a 
iwtent  for  another  salt  making  process.  Patents 
were  similarly  granted  in  Connecticut  during  the 
colonial  period;  but  no  organized  patent  system 
existed  here  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  government.  The  basis  of  the  American 
patent  system  is  the  clause  in  the  United  States 
constitution  which  confers  upon  congress  power 
"  To  Promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and 
Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries."  Patents  thus  became 
the  subject  of  federal  legislation,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  power  so  delegated,  congress  has  passed  a 
series  of  patent  laws,  commencing  with  the  act  of 
1790.  Under  this  act  letters  patent  were  granted 
upon  '*  any  useful  art,  manufacture,  engine,  ma- 
chine or  device,  or  any  improvement  therein,  not 
before  known  or  used,"  for  ''any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  years."  The  application  for  a 
patent  was  made  to  the  secretary  of  war,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  the  attorney  general,  and  it 
required  the  coDcun*ent  action  of  two  of  those 
ofilcials  to  issue  the  patent.  The  specification  or 
description  of  the  invention  was  certified  by  the 
attorney  general,  and  the  patent  on  its  issue  was 
sealed  with  the  great  seal  and  signed  by  the 
president.  No  distinction  was  made  in  this  act 
between  foreigners  and  citizens,  and  there  was  no 
examination  of  the  novelty  or  patentability  of 
inventions.  In  1708  a  second  act  was  passed 
superseding  the  former  one,  and  making  changes 
in  the  system.  Patents  were  issued  only  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  applicants  were 
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required,  before  United  States  patents  could 
issue  to  them,  to  surrender  any  patents  that 
might  have  been  granted  to  them  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  before  the  federal  government  was 
•established.  This  statute  also  provided  that  the 
.application  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  that  interferences  between  applications 
should  be  decided  by  a  board  of  three  arbitra- 
tors. A  government  fee  of  $80  was  established, 
.and  a  penalty  of  triple  damages  imposed  on  in- 
fringers. Supplemental  acts  were  passed  in  1794 
And  1800,  the  latter  of  which  extended  patent 
privileges  to  aliens  who  at  the  time  of  making 
rapplication  had  been  for  two  years  resident  in  the 
United  States,  and  required  all  applications  made 
pursuant  to  that  act  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
oath  to  the  effect  that,  to  the  best  of  the  appli- 
.cant's  knowledge  and  belief,  the  invention  ''had 
not  been  known  or  used  in  this  or  any  foreign 
•country."  A  few  years  later  the  constitutional 
^question  arose  whether  a  state  still  had  power  to 
grant  patents,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  giving  power  of  legislation  on  patents 
to  congress.  In  1798  an  act  had  been  passed  by  the 
New  York  legislature  granting  to  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston "the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  privi- 
lege of  constructing,  making,  using,  employing 
iind  navigating  all  and  every  species  or  kinds  of 
boats  or  watercraf t,  which  might  be  urged  or  im- 
pelled through  the  water,  by  the  force  of  fire  or 
■steam,  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  bays  and  waters  what- 
-soever,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of 
this  state,"  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from 
the  passage  of  the  act,  provided  that  he  should, 
within  twelve  months,  construct  a  boat  of  at  least 
twenty  tons  capacity  to  be  propelled  by  steam, 
the  mean  progress  of  which,  against  the  current 
•or  tide  of  the  Hudson  river,  should  be  not  less 
than  four  miles  an  hour.  Livingston  having 
failed  to  accomplish  this,  the  same  provisions  were 
re-enacted  in  1808,  and  again  in  1808,  securing 
like  privileges  to  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton. 
Steam  navigation  having  now  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  through  the  efforts  of  these  men,  oth- 
ers undertook,  without  license  from  them,  to  use 
the  same  motive  power  in  navigating  the  Hudson. 
Livingston  and  Fulton  then  applied  to  the  state 
courts  for  an  injunction,  which  was  at  first  denied 
•on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature was  contrary  to  the  clause  of  the  United 
Btates  constitution  giving  congress  power  to  leg- 
islate upon  letters  patent.  But  upon  appeal, 
Thompson  and  Kent,  JJ.,  held  that  the  act  was 
<:onstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  patents  was  not  exclusive,  and  the  in- 
junction was  granted  (Livingston  vs.  Van  Ingen,  9 
Johns,  506.)  Similar  privileges  were  then  granted 
in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania 
and  Tennessee,  to  citizens  of  those  States.  The 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation 
was  subsequently  raised  in  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  in  Gibbons «8.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.,  1. 
The  precise  point  was  not  decided,  however,  the 
New  York  act  being  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 


because  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  regulating  commerce.  Since  thai  time, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  dissenting 
authority  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge  Tucker, 
the  opinion  has  prevailed  that  federal  jurisdiction 
over  patents  is  exclusive,  and  the  question  must 
now  be  regarded  as  so  settled.  —  In  1819  a  law 
was  enacted  by  congress,  giving  the  United 
States  circuit  courts  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
actions  arising  under  the  patent  or  copyright  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  provision  for  the 
"reissue "of  defective  patents  was  made  in  the 
act  of  1883,  which  also  provided  for  the  annual 
publication  of  the  lists  of  expired  patents,  and 
established  a  system  of  renewing  or  extending 
patents  about  to  expire  upon  application  to  con- 
gress. Another  statute,  passed  in  1882,  extended 
patent  privileges  still  further  by  permitting  every 
resident  alien  who  had  duly  made  a  preliminary 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
to  obtain  patents  on  condition  of  introducing  the 
inventions  into  public  use  in  the  United  States 
within  a  year  of  the  date  of  the  patents.  —  Bach 
was  the  earlier  legislation  of  congress  upon  nal- 
ents;  and  although  many  important  inventions 
and  discoveries  were  protected  under  these  laws, 
the  patent  system  as  a  whole  remained  as  yet  in 
a  comparatively  undeveloped  state.  It  is  stated 
that  from  1790  till  1808  the  whole  business  of 
issuing  patents  was  practically  done  by  one  of  the 
clerks  in  the  department  of  state.  In  1808  Dr. 
Thornton  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  superintend- 
ent of  this  branch,  and  held  the  office  until  1837. 
The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  from  1790  to 
1886,  a  period  of  forty-eix  years,  was  onl^t  10,030. 
The  patent  office  now  issues  more  than  that  num- 
ber every  year.  During  this  period,  however,  the 
elementary  principles  of  law  governing  patent 
rights  were  settled  in  the  courts,  and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  in  the  decisions  of  Marshall  and 
Story  for  the  subsequent  development  of  that 
branch  of  jurispradence.  —  The  year  1886  marks 
an  era  in  the  development  of  the  American 
system.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  which 
superseded  the  earli^  legislation,  and  in  an  elab- 
orate series  of  provisions,  brought  the  patent 
system  into  something  like  its  present  condition. 
The  patent  office  was  established  as  a  branch  of 
the  department  of  state,  and  a  staff  of  officials 
created,  with  the  commissioner  of  patents  at  the 
head.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  law  was 
the  provision  requiring  a  preliminary  examination 
to  be  made  into  the  novelty  and  patentability  of 
each  invention  before  issuing  the  patent.  This 
was  a  radical  innovation,  but  it  has  proved  a 
beneficent  one.  This  law  also  made  provision 
for  the  decision  of  interfering  applications,  and 
enabled  aliens,  after  a  year's  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  conditions  of  the 
former  act,  to  take  out  patents.  The  government 
fee  for  citizens  and  resident  aliens  was  fixed  at  $80, 
while  for  subjects  of  Great  Britain  it  was  $500, 
and  for  other  aliens  $800.  The  reissue  practice 
was  confirmed  and  extended,  and  provision  was 
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iDuule  for  the  filing  of  caveats  on  incompleted  in- 
ventions. The  lecoyery  in  suits  for  infringement 
was  restricted  to  the  actual  damage  proven,  except 
in  cases  where  exemplary  damages  were  proper, 
when  triple  damages  were  aUowed.  Exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  patent  causes  was  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  circuit  courts,  and  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  was 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  passing 
upon  applications  for  the  extension  of  patents. 
In  certain  cases  extensions  of  seven  years  were 
allowed.  Provision  was  also  made  in  this  law  for 
the  record  of  assignments  of  patents,  for  the  estab- 
Hahment  of  the  patent  office  library,  and  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  models  which  had  accumulated 
shice  the  beginning  of  the  system.  In  that  same 
year  (1886),  however,  the  burning  of  the  patent 
office  destroyed  the  interestingcollection of  models, 
as  well  as  many  valuable  records,  of  the  earlier 
patent  system.  A  statute  passed  in  the  following 
year  established  a  method  of  restoring  pr  replacing 
tiie  more  important  of  the  destroyed  models  and 
records,  and  also  introduced  the  practice  of  filing 
disclaimers  in  cases  where  the  original  patents 
were  void  through  inadvertentiy  excessive  claims. 
The  act  of  1889  provided  that  the  e^tence  of  a 
foreign  patent  more  than  six  months  prior  to  ap- 
plication here,  should  not  be  a  bar  to  obtaining  a 
United  States  patent,  except  in  cases  where  the 
invention  had  been  introduced  into  common  and 
public  use  in  this  country;  but  the  United  States 
patoit  wal  made  to  terminate  f oiffteen  years  from 
the  date  of  the  foreign  patent.  A  further  pro- 
viflon  of  this  act  was  that  "  no  patent  shall  be 
held  to  be  invalid  by  reason  of  purchase,  sale  or 
use  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent,  except  on 
proof  of  abandonment  of  such  invention  to  the 
public,  or  that  such  purdiase,  sale  or  prior  use 
has  been  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  such 
appUcation  for  a  patent."  In  1842  provision  was 
made  for  patenting  designs  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  and  patented  articles  were  reqtdred  to  be 
stamped  "  Patented,"  with  the  date  of  patenting, 
for  the  neglect  of  which  a  penalty  was  imposed. 
The  system  was  further  extended  by  the  acts  of 
1848  and  1849,  which  latter  act  made  the  patent 
office  a  branch  of  the  department  of  the  interior. 
Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  succeeding  years, 
and  in  1861  an  important  act  was  passed  empower- 
ing the  commissioner  to  establish  rules  governing 
procedure  in  the  patent  office.  The  term  of  pat- 
ents for  inventions  was  extended  to  its  present 
length  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  former  laws 
discriminating  between  citizens  and  aliens  were 
repealed.  A  uniform  scale  of  fees  was  adopted, 
like  that  now  in  fcwce;  and  in  interference  cases 
witneBses  were  compelled  to  attend  and  testify  as 
befoie  a  court.  A  board  of  examiners  in  chief 
was  constituted,  intermediate  between  the  exam- 
iners and  the  commissioner,  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  farmer.  Finally,  by  the  act  of  1870,  the  for- 
mer legislation  was  revised  and  consolidated,  and 
the  iQfslem  brought  into  its  present  condition. 


The  provisions  of  this  patent  code  are  contained 
in  some  seventy  sections,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  considered  imder  the  statement  of  existing  law. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  inventions  has  enor- 
mously increased.  In  1887,  485  patents  were  is- 
sued; in  1860,  4,819;  and  in  1882,  18,467.  These  ' 
figures  adequately  represent  the  rate  of  the  growth 
of  the  system  and  its  present  extent.  —  II.  Exist- 
INO  Law  and  Procbdurb.  Under  the  present 
act  of  congress  '*  any  person  who  has  invented  or 
discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  man- 
ufacture or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new 
and  useful  improvement  thereof,  not  known  or 
used  by  others  in  this  country,  and  not  patented 
or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this 
or  any  foreign  country,  before  his  invention  or 
discovery  thereof,  and  not  in  public  use  or  on 
sale  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  appli- 
cation, unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been 
abandoned,  may,  upon  payment  of  the  duty  re- 
quired by  law  and  other  due  proceedings  had, 
obtain  a  patent  therefor."  —  1.  SiUffect  Matter. 
It  will  be  observed  that  provision  is  made  in  the 
statute  for  patenting  four  classes  of  inventions  or 
discoveries:  arts,  machines,  manufactures,  and 
compositions  of  matter. — The  statute  term  "art" 
is  intended  and  construed  to  cover  cases  in  which 
the  essence  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  mode, 
process  or  art  of  doing  a  thing  or  accomplishing  a 
result,  and  not  the  particular  machinery,  appa- 
ratus or  device  employed.  A  mere  abstract  prin- 
ciple can  not  be  the  subject  of  a  patent,  nor  is  the 
function  or  abstract  effect  of  a  machine  patentable. 
But  the  statutory  expression  covers  and  protects  a 
comprehensive  class  of  inventions  which  are  com- 
binations of  arrangements  and  processes  to  work 
out  new  and  useful  results,  and  which  are  thus 
patentable  irrespective  of  the  particular  forms  of 
the  instrumentalities  used.  —  Inventions  included 
within  the  term  "machine"  are  obviously  those 
which  consist  of  a  particular  mechanism  or  de- 
vice, or  a  combination  of  mechanical  devices  or 
parts,  as  distinguished  from  a  tool  or  instrument. 
To  sustain  a  patent  for  a  machine  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  combination  to  produce  certain  effects 
be  new,  whether  the  separate  devices  or  elements 
be  new  or  old,  provided  that  the  combination  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  inventive  faculty  was  exer- 
cised in  devising  it;  and,  generally  speaking,  "a 
machine  is  rightfully  the  subject  of  a  patent  when- 
ever a  new  or  an  old  effect  is  produced  by 
mechanism  new  in  its  combinations,  arrangements 
or  mode  of  operation."  (Curtis*  Law  of  Patents, 
20.) — The  term  "manufacture"  is  construed  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  popularly  used,  to  mean 
the  product  or  fabric  of  a  machine  or  of  human 
art  or  industry.  To  be  properly  the  subject  of  a 
patent  as  a  manufacture,  the  product  must  itself 
be  essentially  new.  Thus,  an  article  in  common 
use  can  not  be  patented  as  a  new  manufacture 
merely  because  it  is  fabricated  by  the  use  of  new 
and  improved  machinery;  nor  is  a  product  patent- 
able under  this  head  merely  because  a  machine 
makes  it  more  perfectly  than  it  can  be  made  with- 
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out  a  machine.  —  The  tenn  ' '  compositioii  of  maV 
ter''  includeB  "patent  medicines"  and  all  com- 
pounds or  mixtures  of  substances,  as  articles  of 
food,  etc.  The  resultant  article  or ' '  composition  " 
must,  of  course,  foe  new,  to  foe  the  sufoject  of  a 
patent,  font  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  ingre- 
dients or  components  are  new,  font  whether  there 
is  noyelty  in  the  combination,  and  the  novelty 
may  consist  in  comfoining,  in  new  proportions, 
ingredients  which  have  already  foeen  in  extensive 
and  common  use  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  similar  composition.  —  Besides  the  foregoing 
classes  of  the  tofoject  matter  of  patentafole  in- 
ventions, the  statute  provides  for  patenting  "im- 
provements," and  the  larger  numfoer  of  patents 
are  issued  for  improvements.  It  was  early  decided 
that  a  patent  for  the  improvement  of  a  machine 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  patent  for  an  improved 
machine,  font  of  course  the  patent  can  only  foe 
taken  for  the  new  comfoination.  It  should  foe 
noticed  that  the  patent  office  does  not  undertake 
to  determine  whether  the  improvement  will  in- 
fringe an  existing  patent.  But  if  the  improve- 
ment is  novel,  the  patent  is  issued  and  the  question 
of  infringement  left  to  the  courts.  The  test  of 
the  validity  of  a  patent  for  an  improvement  of  an 
existing  machine,  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  has 
been  actual  and  substantial  change,  or  merely 
formal  alteration  requiring  no  invention.  If  no 
substantially  new  element  has  foeen  added  to  the 
old  machine,  the  patent  can  not  foe  sustained;  font 
if  some  really  new  feature  has  foeen  introduced 
into  the  old  mechanism,  which  causes  it  to  operate 
differently  or  produces  a  new  or  foetter  effect,  then 
such  addition  will  properly  foe  the  sufoject  of  a 
patent  as  an  improvement.  Two  classes  of  ques- 
tions therefore  arise  in  passing  upon  the  validity  of 
a  patent  for  an  improvement  of  a  machine.  First, 
where  the  effects  produced  are  the  same,  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  the  modtu  operandi  of  the 
improved  machine  is  sufostantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  old  machine,  or  whether  the  difference 
in  operation  is  sufficient  to  sustain  a  patent;  second, 
where  the  effects  produced  foy  the  improved  and 
foy  the  old  machine  are  different,  then  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  effect  will  foe  the  criterion  of 
the  validity  of  the  patent.  It  should  foe  added, 
that  there  is  no  distinction  foetween  an  improve- 
ment on  a  patented  machine  and  on  one  that  is  not 
patented. — 2.  QutUiHes  of  Patentable  Inventions. 
The  essential  qualities  of  a  patentafole  invention 
are  very  foroadly  indicated  in  the  statute.  The 
terms  employed  in  the  act  are  "invented  or  dis- 
covered," "new  and  useful  art,  machine,"  etc. ,  and 
the  question,  what  constitutes  a  patentable  inven- 
tion, is  therefore  to  foe  answered  by  referring  to  the 
adjudications  of  English  and  American  courts, 
which  constitute  the  common  law  of  the  patent 
system.  It  should  be  noted  first,  that ' '  invented  " 
and  "discovered"  are  synonymous  in  the  patent 
law;  "novelty"  and  "utility," required  foy  our 
statute,  have  always  foeen  held  vitally  essential 
qualities  of  patentable  inventions;  and  the  degree 
of  novelty  and  utility— the  "  sufficiency  of  inven- 


tion "—necessary  to  support  a  patent,  has  been 
determined  foy  the  courts  in  the  numerous  cases 
which  have  presented  these  questions  for  adjudi- 
cation. The  degree  of  afosolute  utility  required 
in  an  invention  is,  however,  slight  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  invention  shall  not  foe  positively 
trivial,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  noxious  to  public 
health  or  morals.  The  principal  inquiry  in  patent 
law  is  therefore  into  the  novelty  of  the  invention, 
for  the  whole  theory  upon  which  the  patent  sys- 
tem rests,  is  that  the  patentee  offers  the  world 
something  new  in  consideration  for  his  exdusive 
patent  privilege.  The  novelty  required  foy  the 
American  law  is  universal  novelty,  with  the  one 
exception  that  nlere  prior  knowledge  or  use 
aforoacl  will  not  defeat  the  rights  of  a  native  in- 
ventor, if  the  foreign  invention  has  not  foeen  pat- 
ented or  descrifoed  in  any  printed  puUication  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  American  invention.  The 
general  principles  governing  the  essential  degree 
of  novelty  may  foe  foriefly  summarized  as  follows: 
It  is  estafoli§hed  in  the  early  cases  that  a  new  use 
of  an  old  thing— technically  called  a  "double 
use"— is  not  patentafole.  Merely  mechanical 
changes,  or  oolorafole  variations,  requiring  no 
exercise  of  the  inventive  faculty;  and,  in  g&ienl, 
alterations  ^  the  form  or  proportions  of  an  exist- 
ing device,  can  not  foe  the  sufoject  of  a  patent 
And  while  the  invention  itself,  and  not  the  men- 
tal process  foy  which  it  was  devised,  is  the  real 
test  of  its  patentafoility,  it  must  sdll  foe  ofoaored 
that  to  support  a  patent  the  law  requires  it  to  ap- 
pear that  .the  invention  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  exclude  the  possifoility  of  exercise  of  the  invent- 
ive faculty  in  devising  it  The  terms  *  *  invented  " 
and  "  discovered  "  mean  that  the  sufoject  of  a  pat- 
ent must  foe  a  true  invention  or  dkcovery,  and 
not  a  mere  mechanical  improvement  or  substitu- 
tion of  a  known  "  equivalent"  involving  mechan- 
ical skill  or  superior  workmanship.  But  if  the  re- 
sult, if  the  invention  itself,  is  properly  patentable, 
the  law  does  not  regard  the  mode  of  invention  or 
discovery;  and  an  accidental  discovery  or  inven- 
tion IB,  in  the  law.  Just  as  meritorious  as  one 
which  is  the  result  of  laborious  investigation  and 
experiment.  To  satisfy  the  statute  requirement 
of  novelty,  therefore,  an  invention  must  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  anything  that  has  pre- 
viously existed;  and  the  criterion  of  the  "suffi- 
ciency of  invention "  is  the  character  of  the  in- 
vention itself,  and  not  the  degree  of  ingenuity  or 
skill  employed  in  devising  it. — 8.  QuaUJicakonM 
of  Patentees,  The  existing  law  provides  for  the 
issue  of  the  patent  in  every  instance  to  "  the  orig- 
inal and  first  inventor."  A  radical  difference  foe- 
tween English  and  American  law  exists  on  this 
point.  In  England  the  first  importer  of  an  in- 
vention is  treated  as  an  inventor,  and  may  obtain 
a  patent;  fout  under  our  system  the  patent  issues 
only  to  the  inventor.  The  only  discrimination  in 
our  law  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  provision  that  mere  prior  knowledge  in  a 
foreign  country  shall  not  defoar  a  native  inventor 
from  obtaining  a  patent  for  an  invention  devised 
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independently  here,  if  at  tlie  time  of  making  his 
application  he  really  believes  himself  to  be  the 
iSrat  inventor.    The  foreign  invention  must  have 
been  patented  or  described  in  some  printed  publi- 
cation iH-ior  to  the  date  of  invention  in  this  country 
in  order  to  deprive  the  native  inventor  of  his  pat- 
ent.—4.  Detiffn;    Section  4929  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  provides  that  "any  person  who  by  his 
own  industry,  genius,  efforts  and  expense  has 
invented  and  produced  any  new  and  original  de- 
sign for  a  manufacture,  bust,  statue,  alto-relievo, 
or  bas-relief;  any  new  and  original  design  for  the 
printing  of  woolen,  sUk,  cotton  or  other  fabrics; 
any  new  and  original  impression,  ornament,  pat- 
tern, print  or  picture  to  be  printed,  painted,  cast, 
or  otherwise   placed   on   or  worked   into   any 
article  of  manufacture;  or  any  new,  useful  and 
original  shape  or  configuration  of  any  article  of 
manufactiiTe,  the  same  not  having  been  known 
or  used  by  others  before  his  invention  or  produc- 
tion thereof,  or  patented  or   described  in  any 
printed  publication,  may,  upon  payment  of  the 
fees  prescribed,  and  other  due  proceedings  had, 
the  same  as  in  cases  of  inventions  or  discoveries, 
obtain  a  patent  therefor."    The  term  for  which 
these  patents  are  issued  is  either  three  and  a  half, 
seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  the  fees  are,  respect- 
ively, ten,  fifteen  and  thirty  dollars.  —  5.  Proeedr 
wn  in  the  Patent  Office.    Since  1886  the  whole 
business  of  issuing  patents  has  been  conducted  by 
the  patent  office  at  Washington.    Applications 
for  patents  are  made  to  the  commissioner  of  pat- 
ents in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  form,  which 
consists  of  a  petition  for  the  allowance  of  the 
patent,  and  an  oath  that  the  applicant  believes 
himself  to  be  the  first  inventor,  and  that  he  does 
not  know  or  believe  that  the  invention  was  ever 
before  known  or  used.    These  forms  accompany 
the  specification  or  description  of  the  invention, 
which  18  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
application.     The  statute  provides  that  the  speci- 
fication shall  describe  the  invention  in  such  **  full, 
clear,  concise  and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any 
perMm  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it 
appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  con- 
nected, to  make,  construct,  compound   and   use 
the  same."    The  object  of  this  provision  is  to 
secure  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  invention 
after  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  part  of  the  compact  between  the 
patentee  and  the  state.    The  specification  con- 
cludes with  the  "claims,"  in  which  the  inventor 
is  required  to  "particularly  point  out  and  dis- 
tinctly claim  the  part,  improvement  or  combina- 
tion which  he  claims  as  his  invention  or  discov- 
ery."   Drawings  accompany  the  specification  in 
all  cases  which  admit  of  them,  and  the  commis- 
fuofoa  way  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  the 
patent  office  with  a  model  or  specimen,  although 
these  are  now  not  often  required.  —  The  applica- 
tion, on  being  filed  in  the  office,  is  referred  to  the 
examiner  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  department 
in  which  the  invention  is  classed.    The  examiner 
then  proceeds  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
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invention,  and  of  the  patent  office  records,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  possesses  novelty  and  utU- 
ity.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  foreign 
patent  bureaus  and  of  scientific  works  is  also 
necessary,  to  ascertain  whether  the  invention 
has  been  anticipated  abroad,  or  whether  it  has 
been  described  in  any  printed  publication.  If 
from  any  of  these  sources  anything  is  found 
which  shows  the  invention  claimed,  or  any  fea- 
ture of  it,  to  be  wanting  in  novelty,  the  applicant 
is  notified  by  the  examiner,  and  a  reix)rt  is  sent 
him  rejecting  the  application,  stating  specifically 
in  what  features  novelty  is  lacking,  and  giving 
references  to  such  prior  patents  or  records  as 
anticipate  the  invention.  The  applicant  thus  has 
an  opportunity  to  amend  his  application  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  state  of  the  art,  and  to 
eliminate  the  features  that  are  not  new.  If  the 
objection  raised  by  the  examiner  is  deemed 
groundless,  the  applicant  may  attempt,  by  argu- 
ment or  explanation,  to  remove  it.  In  case  of 
adverse  decision,  an  appeal  will  lie  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  primary  examiner  to  an  intermediate 
board,  consisting  of  three  exanuners-in-chief ;  and 
if  the  applicant  is  still  dissatisfied^  he  can  bring 
his  case  before  the  conmiissioner  of  patents.  K 
no  objection  is  raised  by  the  primary  examiner, 
or  if  all  objection  is  removed  by  amendment  or 
overcome  by  argument,  the  application  is  allowed. 
The  fee  upon  filing  an  application  is  $15;  and 
upon  the  issue  of  thf  patent,  f  20.  The  final  fee 
is  required  to  be  paid  within  six  months  after  the 
allowance  of  the  patent,  and  the  specification  is 
then  printed,  and  the  patent  issued  for  the  term 
of  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  its  issue.  — 

6.  BeissueandDieelaimer.  A  further  proceeding, 
of  which  the  patent  office  has  jurisdiction  after 
the  issue  of  the  patent,  is  the  "  reissue  "  of  patents 
which  are  defective  on  their  first  issue,  ''if  the 
error  has  arisen  by  inadvertence,  accident  or  mis- 
take." Where  the  patent  is  invalid  by  reason  of 
a  defective  or  insufficient  specification,  it  is  sur- 
rendered and  sent  to  the  patent  office  with  a  cor- 
rected specification;  and  in  a  proper  case,  on 
payment  of  the  duty,  a  new  or  reissued  patent,  in 
accordance  with  the  amended  specification,  is 
granted  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  original 
patent.  These  reissues  were  formerly  issued  with 
great  Uxity.  But  since  the  decision  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  Miller  t?«.  Brass  Co.,  104  U.  S.,  850, 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  have  been  observed, 
and  the  practice  of  repeatedly  expanding  patents 
by  reissuing  them  is  no  longer  possible.  It  should 
be  added,  that  in  cases  where  the  inventor  has 
inadvertently  claimed  in  his  original  patent  more 
than  he  is  entitied  to,  the  patent  may  be  amended 
by  filing  a  "  disclsdmer  "  of  what  is  excessive,  and 
the  patent  will  then  be  valid  for  the  residue.  — 

7.  Interferences.  Where  an  application  is  filed 
which  "interferes"  with  a  pending  application, 
or  with  a  patent  granted  within  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  filing  of  the  application,  an  "  intei^ 
f erence  "  is  declared.  The  parties  to  the  interfer- 
ence are  then  required  to  file  statements  giving 
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briefly  the  dates  of  conception  of  the  inyention 
and  of  its  completion,  and  the  question  of  priority 
of  invention  is  then  tried  by  a  somewhat  cumber- 
some procedure.  Evidence  substantiating  the 
allegations  of  the  preliminary  statement  is  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  respective  parties,  and  the  matter 
is  then  brought  on  for  a  hearing  before  the  exam- 
iner of  interferences.  The  patent  is  awarded  to 
the  i)arty  who  successfully  establishes  priority  of 
invention,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  reasonable 
diligence  in  reducing  the  invention  to  practice.  — 
8.  Cateats,  Protection  is  afforded  to  inventors 
who  have  not  completed  or  perfected  their  inven- 
tions, by  the  practice  of  filing  caveats  in  the  patent 
office.  The  caveat  is  an  instrument  which  recites 
that  the  inventor  has  conceived,  but  not  yet  per- 
fected, his  invention,  and  which  sets  forth  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  salient  points  and  characteristics  of 
the  invention  as  far  as  completed.  The  caveator 
then  prays  protection  untO  he  shall  have  matured 
the  invention.  This  instrument  is  filed  in  the 
secret  archives  of  the  patent  office,  and  protects 
the  caveator  for  a  year,  by  entitling  him  to 
notice  in  case,  within  that  time,  any  application 
is  filed  in  the  office  which  would  interfere  with 
the  invention  indicated  in  the  caveat.  In  case 
such  notice  is  given,  he  has  three  months'  time 
in  which  to  prepare  and  file  a  complete  appli- 
cation for  a  patent.  The  caveat  may  be  renewed 
for  a  year  at  a  time,  with  the  same  effect.  —  9. 
AmgnmenU  and  License.  The  transfer  of  a  pat- 
ent, or  interest  in  a  patent,  is  by  assignment. 
The  transfer  may  be  either  an  assignment,  1,  of 
the  whole  patent,  2,  of  an  undivided  interest  in 
the  patent,  or  8,  of  an  exclusive  interest  in  the 
patent  within  any  specified  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  Revised  Statutes  require  the  assign- 
ment to  be  in  writing,  and  provide  that  it  "  shall 
be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  for  a  valuable  consideration  without 
notice  unless  it  is  recorded  in  the  patent  office 
within  three  months  from  the  date  thereof."  A 
license  is  a  contract  which  confers  upon  the 
licensee  the  mere  right  to  use  or  practice  the  in- 
vention, and  is  distinguished  from  an  assignment 
in  that  it  conveys  no  interest  in  the  patent  itself. 
This  contract  is  not  required  to  be  recorded,  nor 
need  it  be  in  writing,  but  may  be  oral  or  implied. 
Part  owners  of  a  patent  are  tenants  in  common, 
and  are  not  bound  to  account  to  each  other  for 
receipts  from  licenses,  and  these  latter  may  be 
granted  by  any  of  the  co-owners  without  Joining 
the  others.  An  application  for  a  patent  pending 
in  the  patent  office  may  be  assigned  in  the  same 
manner  a^  a  patent;  and  the  patent  will  issue  to  the 
assignee.  So  also  an  agreement  to  assign  a  patent 
for  an  invention  when  issued  will  be  effective, 
and  specific  performance  of  it  will  be  enforced  in 
equity.  It  has  recently  been  held,  however,  that 
an  assignment  of  an  application,  or  an  agreement 
to  assign  a  patent  for  an  invention  when  issued, 
must  describe  the  application  or  invention  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  the  court  to  iden- 
tify it.  —10.  Patent  Qfflee  Fees,    The  patent  office 


fees,  other  than  those  already  given,  are  as  follows : 
On  filing  every  caveat,  $10;  on  filing  a  disclaimer, 
910;  on  filing  every  application  for  a  reissue,  $dO: 
on  filing  every  application  for  a  division  of  a  re- 
issue, $90;  on  filing  every  application  for  an  ex- 
tension, $50;  on  the  grant  of  every  extension,  $50; 
on  filing  an  appeal  from  a  primary  examiner  to 
the  examiners-in-chief,  $10;  on  filing  an  appeal 
to  the  commissioner  from  the  examiners-in-chief, 
$20;  for  certified  copies  of  patents  or  other 
instruments,  except  copies  of  printed  patents 
sold  by  the  office,  for  every  100  words,  10  cents; 
for  certified  copies  of  printed  patents  sold  by 
the  office,  10  cents  for  every  100  words,  less 
the  price  actually  paid  for  such  copies  without 
certification;  for  certified  copies  of  drawings, 
the  reasonable  cost  of  making  them;  for  record- 
ing an  assignment  of  800  words  or  less,  $1;  for 
recording  an  assignment  of  more  than  800  and 
not  more  than  1,000  words,  $2;  for  recording 
every  assignment  of  more  than  1,000  words,  $8; 
for  uncertified  copies  of  the  specifications  and 
accompanying  drawings  of  all  patents  w^iich  are 
in  print,  single  copies  25  cents,  and  for  twenty 
copies  or  more,  whether  of  one  or  several  patents, 
per  copy,  10  cents;  for  uncertified  copies  of  the 
specifications  and  drawings  of  patents  not  in 
print,  the  reasonable  cost  of  making  the  same; 
for  copies  of  matter  in  any  foreign  language, 
per  100  words,  20  cents ;  for  translations,  per 
100  words,  50  cents;  for  assistance  to  attorneys 
in  examination  of  records,  one  hour  or  less,  50 
cents;  each  additional  hour,  50  cents;  for  assist- 
ance to  attorneys  in  examination  of  patents 
and  otber  works  in  the  scientific  library,  one  hour 
or  less,  $1,  and  for  each  additional  hour,  $1. 
— 11.  Procedure  in  the  CourU.  By  the  Revised 
Statutes  the  United  States  circuit  courts  have 
original  Jurisdiction  "of  all  actions,  suits,  con- 
troversies and  cases  arising  under  the  patent  Uiws 
of  the  United  States."  All  proceedings,  therefore, 
for  the  protection  or  enforcement  of  patent  rights, 
except  actions  for  the  breach  of  contract  relating 
to  patents,  which  are  cognizable  in  the  state 
courts,  are  brought  in  the  circuit  coiuls  or  in  a 
district  court  having  circuit  court  Jurisdiction. 
Under  the  act  of  1870  the  remedy  of  the  patentee, 
where  his  patent  is  infringed,  is  either  by  action 
at  law,  in  which  the  actiml  damage  suffered  from 
the  infringement  will  be  recovered,  or  by  suit  in 
equity,  in  which  the  complainant  may  obtain  a 
perpetual  injunction  restraining  further  infringe- 
ment if  he  establishes  his  case,  and  also  recover 
the  damages  sustained  from  the  infringement,  as 
well  as  the  profits  realized  by  the  defendant  from 
the  use  of  the  infringement.  Where  the  com- 
plainant, at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  is  able 
to  present  a  strong  prima  facie  case,  he  may  also, 
upon  notice,  obtain  a  preliminary  injunction 
restraining  infringement  pendente  Ute.  The 
equitable  remedy  is  usually  adopted  as  being 
the  most  efficacious;  but  some  of  the  archaic  com- 
mon law  procedure  is  retained  in  the  circxiit 
courts,  and  the  suits  are  as  protracted  and  slow 
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as  the  old  Englikh  chancery  litigation.  Suits  for 
infringement  are  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
owners  of  the  patent  right  for  the  district  where 
the  infringement  is  committed.  The  evidence  is 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  respective  parties,  support- 
ing the  allegations  of  the  bill  and  answer  in 
respect  to  the  naked  question  of  infringement,  or 
the  validity  of  the  complainant's  patent,  where 
that  is  in  issue.  The  cause  is  then  brought  on 
for  a  hearing  before  a  single  judge,  who  passes 
upon  the  issues  raised  by  the  pleadings.  If  his 
decision  sustains  the  complainant's  patent,  and 
holds  that  it  has  been  infringed  by  the  defendant, 
an  interlocutory  decree  is  entered  to  that  effect, 
and  the  cause  is  sent  before  a  master  to  take  an 
account  of  the  defendant's  profits  from  the  use  of 
the  infringement.  Upon  the  master's  report  the 
cause  is  again  brought  before  the  circuit  judge, 
and  the  final  decree  settled,  determining  the 
amount  that  the  complainant  is  entitled  to  recover. 
If  the  court  decides  adversely  to  the  complainant, 
a  decree  is  entered  dismissing  the  bill.  From  the 
judgments  and  final  decrees  of  the  circuit  court 
in  these  causes,  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  will  lie 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  — 12. 
Infrinffementa,  The  question,  what  constitutes 
Infringement,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions presented  to  a  co^jr*t  for  adjudication;  and 
the  legal  principles  which  govern  its  determina- 
tion can  only  be  roughly  in£cated  in  this  article. 
A  patent  confers  upon  the  patentee  the  exclusive 
ri^t  of  making,  using,  and  vending  to  others  to 
be  used,  the  invention  protected  by  patent  The 
patent  is  infringed,  therefore,  whenever  the  in- 
vention so  protected  is  appropriated  in  either  of 
those  ways  without  the  license  of  the  patentee,  or 
whenever  a  colorable  imitation  of  it,  not  involv- 
ing new  invention,  is  so  employed.  A  patent  for 
a  machine  is  infringed  whenever  the  same  means 
or  devices  are  employed,  substantially  as  in  the 
patented  machine,  to  produce  the  same  result;  and 
it  has  been  held,  per  Taney,  0.  J.,  in  Browne  vs. 
Duchesne  (19  How.,  188),  that  the  mere  mak- 
ing of  a  patented  machine  \b  an  infringement. 
—  It  is  evident  that  a  patent  for  an  art  is  in- 
fringed when  that  art  is  used  or  practiced  by 
another  without  license  of  the  patentee,  and 
that  it  is  an  infringement  of  a  patent  for  a  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter,  to  either 
make,  use  or  sell  the  article  claimed  in  the  pat- 
ent. But  the  whole  difficulty  in  questions  of  in- 
'fringement  consists  in  determining  "  what  degree 
of  resemblance  constitutes  the  identity  which  the 
patent  law  designates  as  an  infringement,  and 
what  kind  and  what  degree  of  difference  will 
relieve  from  this  charge."  It  is  well  settled  that 
the  substitution  of  known  "equivalents"  for  the 
means  described  in  the  patent  is  not  sufficient 
variation  to  avoid  infringement;  and,  "by  equiva- 
lents in  machinery  is  usually  meant  the  substitu- 
tion of  merely  one  mechanical  ix)wer  for  another, 
or  one  obvious  and  customary  mode  for  anoth^, 
of  effecting  a  like  result."  (Smith  f>8  Downing, 
1  TfOk  Pat.  Oases,   87.)    But  the  difficulty  of 


applying  these  principles  presents  itself  anew  in 
every  case,  and  it  can  best  be  solved  by  referring 
to  the  great  mass  of  precedents  in  English  and 
American  law.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
add,  that  substantial  identity  is  the  test  of  in- 
fringement, and  that  substantial  identity  exists 
wherever  the  difference  between  the  patented 
invention  and  the  alleged  infringement  is  mere 
colorable  alteration,  and  does  not  involve  inven- 
tion. In  the  words  of  Nelson,  J.,  in  Blanchard 
M.  Beers  (2  Blatch.,  418),  "  There  must  be  mind 
and  inventive  genius  involved  in  it  (the  altera- 
tion), and  not  the  mere  skill  of  the  workman." 
But  it  should  be  observed,  finally,  that  even  if  the 
variation  involve  sufficient  intention  to  entitle  its 
deviser  to  a  patent,  it  will  not  necessarily  relieve 
him  from  infringement  if  he  still  employs  sub- 
stantiaUy  the  device  covered  by  a  prior  patent. 
— 18.  DrfeTises.  In  addition  to  joining  issue  on 
the  question  of  infringement,  the  statute  provides 
that  the  defendant  may  plesid  the  genend  issue; 
and,  upon  notice,  may  prove  on  the  trial  the 
following  matters:  first,  fraudulently  defective 
or  excessive  specification  of  complainant's  patent; 
second,  that  complainant's  patent  was  surrepti- 
tiously obtained;  third,  earlier  patent  or  publica- 
tion of  the  invention  claimed;  fourth,  that  the 
patentee  was  not  the  first  inventor  of  any  sub- 
stantial feature  claimed;  fifth,  abandonment  or 
public  \ise  two  years  prior  to  the  patentee's  appli- 
cation. In  an  action  at  law,  the  dates  and  circum- 
stances must  be  appended  to  the  notice;  and  in 
an  equity  suit,  any  of  the  above  matters  may  be 
pleaded,  and  like  notice  may  be  given  in  the 
answer.  The  defendant  is  thus  enabled  to  call 
in  question  the  validity  of  the  complainant's 
patent;  and  if  he  success  in  impeaching  it,  the 
question  of  infringement  is  at  an  end.  —  III.  Thb 
Genebal  Policy  of  a  Patent  System.  Asso- 
ciated in  their  origin  with  the  oppressions  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  patents  for  inventions 
have  since  that  time  not  infrequently  been  de- 
noimced  as  monopolies.  In  the  earlier  cases  in 
which  patents  were  brought  before  English 
tribunals  for  adjudication,  the  judges  were  reluc- 
tant to  recognize  the  rights  of  patentees.  Lord 
Kenyon  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  the  great  case 
of  Hornblower  w.  Boulton  (8T.  R,  09),  "  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  one  of  those  who  greatly  favor 
patents,"  and  Lord  Erskine  stated  that ''  the  ideas 
of  the  learned  judges  had  been  very  different  as 
to  the  advantages  to  the  public  since  the  statute 
giving  those  monopolies."  Nor  has  the  criticism 
of  the  patent  system  been  confined  to  expressions 
of  judicial  disfavor  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  stiU 
asserted  by  a  certain  school  of  economists  that  a 
patent  is  a  true  monopoly  which  robe  the  public, 
and  that  all  systems  of  patent  law  are  radically 
and  essentially  vicious.  Within  the  last  fifty  years 
the  system  has  been  repeatedly  assailed  in  the 
English  parliament,  and  in  this  country  the  ques- 
tion of  its  abolition  has  been  broached  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1829,  in  1851,  in  1808,  and  again  in 
1871,  the  policy  of  the  British  system  was  inquired 
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into  by  committees  from  tlie  upper  and  lower 
houses  of  parliament  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
attacks  niade  upon  the  patent  laws.  At  almost 
every  session  of  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
past  few  years,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  having 
for  its  object  the  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
present  patent  system;  and  the  supporters  of  this 
measure,  led  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  constituted 
a  faction  known  as  "Abolitionists."  Recently 
the  farmers  of  some  of  our  western  states,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extortions  of  the  owners  of  certain 
important  patents,  notably  the  ''wire  fence"  and 
**  driven  well "  patents,  have  demanded  the  respeaA 
of  the  American  patent  laws.  M.  Chevalier,  the 
French  economist,  writing  in  1878,  denounced  in 
toto  all  systems  of  patent  law.  In  1868,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  confederation,  Bismarck  recommended 
to  the  North  German  parliament  the  abolition  of 
patents,  and  in  Holland  a  law  was  enacted  in 
1869,  discontinuing  the  system  in  that  country 
from  and  after  Jan.  1,  1870.  From  this  r^sum^ 
of  the  opposition  to  patents  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  question  of  the  policy  of  patent  laws  is  by  no 
means  settled.  A  discussion  of  that  question 
involves  an  examination  of  the  economic  and 
legal  principles  upon  which  the  system  rests.  — 
The  motive  which  originally  inserted  in  the  stat- 
ute of  monopolies  the  proviso  from  which  later 
systems  of  patent  law  have  been  derived  and 
developed,  was,  as  its  recital  shows,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  inventive  genius  in  England,  and 
thereby  foster  and  develop  the  young  industries 
of  that  country.  There  has  since  arisen  the  the- 
ory that  an  inventor  has  a  property,  or  at  least  a 
qtuMi  property,  in  his  ideas,  which  it  is  both  Just 
and  expedient  to  protect  by  patent  laws.  The 
claims  of  the  patent  system  are  thus  rested  upon 
the  two-fold  consideration  of,  first,  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  inventor,  and,  second,  a  belief  in  the 
sound  policy  of  stimulating  inventive  genius  by 
holding  out  to  an  inventor  a  material  recompense 
proportionate  to  his  contribution  to  society. —  The 
soimdness  of  these  propositions  Is  controverted  by 
opponents  of  patent  laws.  It  is  urged  that  there 
is  no  right  of  property  in  the  ideas  of  inventors 
which  society  is  bound  to  recognize,  and  also 
that  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  patent 
system  are  not  compensated  for  by  its  benefits. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  is  obviously  the- 
oretical. The  assertion  that  there  is  a  right  of 
property  in  inventions  is  controverted  by  the  asser- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  property  in  thought, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  all  inventions,  because 
it  has  not  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  material 
property.  The  former  position  is  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Heibert  Spen- 
cer, while  the  latter  is  maintained  by  M.  Cheva- 
lier and  the  British  ''abolitionists."  Without 
pausing  to  decide  this  economic  controversy,  it 
may  be  remembered,  first,  that  inventions  are  the 
product  of  most  valuable  and  indirectly  wealth- 
producing  labor,  and  second,  that  the  state  can, 
as  observed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  Jefferys  vs. 
Boosey,  make  inventions  "a  qvwsi  property,  or 


give  the  author  the  same  kind  of  right  and 
the  same  remedies  which  he  would  have  if  the 
produce  of  his  labor  could  have  been  regarded  as 
im)perty."  In  this  practical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion the  theoretical  inquiry  becomes  unimportant, 
since  the  legislature  can  and  does  endow  invent- 
ors' rights  with  all  the  attributes  of  other  prop- 
erty. Just  as  it  sometimes  invests  with  such  attri- 
butes its  own  franchises;  and  it  is  important  to  be 
added,  this  practice  seems  to  be  ethically  justifi- 
able. The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  exi)ediency  and  policy.  —  The 
most  considerable  objection  urged  against  the 
policy  of  granting  patents  for  inventions  is,  that 
they  interfere  with  the  principle  of  "  freedom  of 
industry  "  (fa  Uberti  du  travaO),  This  is  the  argu- 
ment of  M.  Chevalier  and  the  "abolitionists." 
It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  considerations,  that  the 
practical  effect  of  patent  laws  is  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  industry  in  any  degree  whatever.  — 
Under  a  well  administered  code  of  patent  laws  it 
is  obvious  that  nothing  can  be  claimed  and  pro- 
tected in  a  valid  patent  which  is  not  new,  which 
is  not  a  true  invention.  The  industrial  world  la 
not,  therefore,  deprived  by  patent  of  what  it  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  for  by  the  hypothesis  the  inven- 
tion is  the  discovery  of  some  hitherto  unknown 
'gency  or  appliance,  ^e  fallacy  of  the  asser- 
tion that  freedom  of  industry  is  interfered  with 
by  patents  lies  in  the  assumption  either  that  old 
devices  are  allowed  to  be  covered  by  patent,  or 
that  new  inventions  would  come  into  being  in  the 
absence  of  patent  laws.  But  the  first  half  of 
this  assumption  is  negatived  by  the  hyimthesiB 
that  the  invention  is  new,  i.  e.,  hitherto  unknown. 
Passing,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  propo- 
sition that  new  inventions  protected  by  patent 
would  be  made  without  the  stimulus  of  patent 
laws,  we  find  that  it  is  no  less  fallacious.  A 
necessity,  say  the  abolitionists,  is  itself  a  sufil- 
cient  incentive  to  excite  invention,  and  as  soon  as 
a  want  is  felt,  a  hundred  minds  will  be  devoted  to 
devising  a  means  of  filling  it.  But  the  history 
of  industrial  communities  does  not  bear  out  this 
assertion.  Not  only  is  there  a  tendency  among 
the  classes  actually  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  pursuits  to  remain  apathetically 
content  in  the  use  of  already  existing  appliances, 
but  there  has  even  been  evinced,  and  notably  in 
England,  a  positive  hostility  on  the  part  of  opera- 
tives to  the  introduction  of  new,  and  especially  of 
labor-saving  inventions.  A  hundred  years  ago 
mobs  destroyed  the  improved  machinery  of  Ark- 
wright  and  Hargreaves.  Thirty  years  later,  oc- 
curred the  Luddite  riots  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  power  looms.  Competition  will, 
of  course,  in  time  develop  improvements;  but 
the  antagonism  now  existing  between  capital 
which  most  feels  the  spur  of  competition,  and 
labor  which  possesses  the  skill  to  create  the 
improvements,  renders  this  agency  ineffective  to 
produce  the  best  results.  So  long  as  the  capitalist 
is  to  reap  the  entire  benefit  of  an  improvement. 
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the  inyentoT  will  be  slow  to  devise  it.    There 
most  be  some  way  of  appealing  directly  to  inven- 
tire  genius  to  obtain  its  best  fruits.    This  was 
realized  by  Edward  Bally,  one  of  the  Swiss  com- 
mianoners  to  the  Philadelphia  centennial  exposi- 
tion.   On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  which  has 
BO  patent  system,  he  wrote :   "  We  must  intro- 
duce the  patent  system.    All  our  production  is 
more  or  less  a  simple  copy.    The  inventor  has  no 
profit  to  expect  from  his  invention,  however  use- 
ful it  may  be.    It  is  evident  that  this  absolute 
want  of  protection  will  never  awaken  iu  a  people 
the  spirit  of  invention    *    *."   And  yet  the  Swiss 
are  reputed  as  ingenious  as  any  other  people. — 
Still  another  consideration '  may  be  addu<^  to 
refute  the  claims  of  the   "abolitionists,"   that 
freedom  of  industry  is  interfered  with  by  patents. 
If  the  inventor  keeps  his  invention  in  secrecy  and 
allows  his  secret  to  die  with  him — which  was  the 
only  protection  an  inventor  had  before  patent 
laws  became  effective — it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
normal  movement  of  industries  is  interfered  with. 
In  this  case,  however,  he  entirely  deprives  the 
world  of  the  benefit  of  his  discovery.    But  by 
taking  put  a  patent  he  simply  makes  a  contract 
with  society,  whereby  his  secret  is  surrendered 
in  return  for  a  certain  fraction  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  it  for  a  term  of  years.    If  the  inven- 
tion is  valuable,  the  inventor's  reward  is  pro- 
portionately rich;  if  it  is  of  no  importance,  it 
«an  have  no  effect  on  industries.    An  inventor's 
patent  excludes  the  industrial  world  from  noth- 
ing it  enjoyed  before;  it  simply  offers  a  novelty 
as  a  substitute  for  older  methods.     Undoubtedly, 
/  the  system,  because  imperfectly  administered,  has 
^  had  the  effect,  in  many  instances,  of  depriving 
'  the  world  by  patent  of  old  and  well-known  appli- 
ances; and  then,  as  in  England  and  France,  the 
harden  is  thrown  on  the  community  of  prov- 
ing that  the  patent  is  robbing  it  of  what  it  pre- 
viously enjoyed.     But  obviously  the  cause  of 
this  is  the  imperfect  administration  of  an  imper- 
fect code  of  laws.    A  patent  for  a  true  invention 
can  never  clog  the  wheels  of  an  industry,  since,  if 
it  be  a  true  invention,  it  leaves  the  industry  free 
to  enjoy  aU  the  agencies  and  appliances  known 
before  the  new  invention  was  devised.    If,  how- 
ever, this  latter  cheapens  or  improves  an  existing 
process,  the  inventor  asks  to  share  in  the  enhanced 
dieapnesB  or  improvement,  which  by  the  hypoth- 
esis his  genius  is  the  means  of  creating.  —  Sim- 
ilar views  have  been  expressed  by  so  keen  an 
observer  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     "They  fall 
into  a  serious  error,"  he  wrote   in  his  "  Social 
Statics,"  "who  suppose  that  the  exclusive  right 
airibomed  by  a  discoverer  is  something  taken  from 
the  public.    He  who  in  any  way  increases  the  pow- 
ers of  production,  is  seen  by  aU,  save  a  few  insane 
Luddites,  to  be  a  general  benefactor  who  gwei 
nther  than  takes.    The  successful  inventor  makes 
a  further  conquest  over  nature.    By  him  the  laws 
of  matter  are  rendered  still  more  subservient  to 
the  wants  of   mankind.    He  economizes  labor; 
hdpe  to  emancipate  men  tmm  their  slavery  to  the 


needs  of  the  body;  harnesses  a  new  power  to  the 
car  of  human  happiness.  He  can  not,  if  he 
would,  prevent  society  from  largely  participating 
in  hfs  good  fortune.  Before  he  can  realize  any 
benefit  from  his  new  process  or  apparatus,  he 
must  first  confer  a  benefit  on  his  fellow-men ; 
must  either  offer  them  a  better  article  at  the  price 
usually  charged,  or  the  same  article  at  a  less  price. 
If  he  fails  to  do  this,  his  invention  is  a  dead  let- 
ter; if  he  does  it,  he  makes  society  a  partner  in 
the  new  mine  of  wealth  he  has  opened.  For  all 
the  exertion  he  has  had  in  subjugating  a  pre* 
viously  unknown  region  of  nature,  he  simply 
asks  an  extra  proportion  of  the  fruits.  The  rest 
of  mankind  unavoidably  come  in  for  the  main  ad- 
vantage; will  in  a  short  time  have  the  whole. 
Meanwhile,  they  can  not  without  injustice  disre- 
gard his  claims."  —  But  the  cause  of  patent  laws 
does  not  require  to  be  established  in  a  negative, 
defensive  manner.  In  the  United  States,  at  least, 
the  beneficence  of  the  system  is  so  obvious,  the 
claims  of  inventors  are  so  meritorious,  that  argu- 
ment is  hardly  necessary  to  make  them  apparent 

—  Patents  give  support  to  a  class  of  ingenious 
and  talented  men  whose  profession  it  is  to  devise 
improvements  and  make  discoveries,  and  whose 
life  and  training  render  them  especially  qualified 
for  such  service.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
from  five  to  six  thousand  professional  inventors 
hi  the  United  States.  But  it  is  obvious  that  with- 
out a  patent  code  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
follow  Invention  as  a  business.  Experts  might 
find  employment  with  great  manufacturers,  but 
they  could  not  feel  the  same  personal  incentive  to 
make  inventions  which  the  patent  system  affords 
them.  So  that  the  first  effect  of  patent  laws  is  to 
keep  these  thousands  of  minds  constantly  engaged 
in  solving  the  problems  of  science  and  mechanics. 
— Patents,  moreover,  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  inventions.  They  enable  the  inventor  to  give 
the  capitalist  something  substantial  upon  which 
to  embark  his  money;  without  which  there  would 
not  be  the  same  inducement  to  him  to  engage  In 
the  enterprise  of  introducing  novelties  if  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  and  ventures  could  be  at 
once  appropriated  by  others.  — Patents  give  also 
to  the  inventor  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  invention.  The  incentive  is  thus  given  to 
devise  labor-saving  and  cheapening  inventions. 
An  inventor  realizes  that  however  ingenious  his 
device,  it  can  have  no  existence  commercially  un- 
less it  either  cheapens  or  improves  something 
for  which  there  is  a  demand,  or  unless  the  in- 
vention itself  creates  and  satisfies  a  new  want. 
Bessemer's  invention  reduced  the  cost  of  cast 
steel  from  $200  per  ton  to  about  $55;  and  with  all 
this  reduction  the  royalty  was  only  $10  per  ton,  or 
about  7  per  cent,  of  the  reduction.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  inventions  increase  the  value  of 
himian  labor  in  this  country  2  per  cent,  annually. 

—  These  benefits  will  perhaps  be  still  more  obvi- 
ous and  impressive  if  we  consider  the  practical 
effect  of  patent  laws  through  inventions  upon  the 
industrial  system  of  a  community.    The  real  be- 
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ginning  of  the  patent  system  waa,  as  we  have 
seen,  coeval  with  the  great  scientific  and  inventive 
movement  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  claimed  that  patent  laws  origi- 
nated this  movement,  but  that  they  at  least  made 
it  possible  and  accelerated  it.  A  review  of  the 
history  of  the  iron  and  cotton  industries  in  Great 
Britain  shows  this  clearly.  In  the  year  1740  the 
total  produce  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  was  17,860 
tons.  In  that  year  Dudley's  invention  for  using 
coal  in  smelting  in  lieu  of  timber  began  to  be 
used,  and  in  less  than  60  years  (1788)  the  annual 
production  had  increased  to  68,300  tons.  In  1788 
Watt's  steam  engine  was  introduced  for  blowing 
furnaces,  and  for  the  year  1806,  the  production 
amounted  to  268,206  tons.  In  1880  Neilson's  hot 
blast  was  adopted,  and  by  1889  the  yearly  prod- 
uce of  iron  had  reached  1,248,781  tons,  and  the 
annual  production  now  averages  more  than 
6,000,000  tons,  of  a  valueof  more  than  £16,000,000. 
In  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  production 
of  iron  has  increased  nearly  a  thousand  fold,  and 
it  is  the  inventions  of  Dudley,  Watt  and  Neilson 
which  have  at  least  made  this  increase  possible. 
—  Quite  as  remarkable  has  been  the  effect  of  in- 
ventions upon  the  English  cotton  industry.  At 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  total 
annual  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Great  Britain 
were  less  than  8,000,000  pounds.  In  1769  and 
1770  were  patented  Arkwright's  and  Hargreaves' 
inventions  for  spinning,  and  by  1776  the  annual 
imports  of  cotton  wool  amounted  to  nearly 
7,000,000  pounds.  In  1779  Crompton's  spinning 
mule  was  invented,  and  in  1786  and  1787  Cart- 
wright's  loom  patents  were  issued;  by  1790  the 
yearly  imports  of  cotton  had  reached  81,447,606 
pounds.  In  1880  the  imports  of  cotton  amounted 
to  1,628,664,676  pounds,  and  the  British  cotton 
factories  now  employ  nearly  half  a  million  oper- 
atives. The  amount  of  cotton  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain  has  thus  increased  more  than  five 
hundred  fold,  and  an  industry  has  been  created 
which  gives  employment  to  about  one-seventieth 
of  the  total  population.  —  The  growth  of  the  iron 
and  cotton  industries  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  general  industrial  progress  of  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years.  More  recent  general 
advance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  exports 
of  British  produce  have  increased  from  £62,000,000 
in  1848,  to  £228,060,446  in  1880;  and  in  the  same 
period  the  population  has  increased  about  26  per 
cent. :  from  about  27,600,000  in  1860,  to  84,605,000 
in  1880.  A  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  production 
to  population  at  the  former  period  with  the  similar 
ratio  at  the  later  one,  will  indicate  the  degree  of  in- 
crease in  productive  capacity.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  most  important  agency  in 
increasing  the  productive  power  of  a  nation  is  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices, 
and  that  the  invention  of  such  devices  alone  renders 
such  an  increase  possible,  as  is  shown  in  a  consider- 
ation of  the  above  statistics  of  the  i^n  and  cotton 
industries. — The  history  of  these  inventions,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  without  the  protection  of  patent 


laws  they  would  not  have  been  developed  and  in- 
troduced. In  the  case  of  the  steam  engine,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  only  after  spending  all  his  own  means, 
after  thirteen  years  of  ceaseless  experiment,  and 
after  obtaining  from  parliament  the  grant  of  a  spe- 
cial patent  for  twenty-four  yeara,  that  Watt  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Matthew  Bolton  to  embark  his- 
capital  in  the  development  and  introduction  of  th& 
invention.  It  is  estimated  that  £40,000  were  ex- 
pended by  Watt  and  Bolton  in  developing  this  in- 
vention; and  such  was  the  hostility  shown  to  its  in- 
troduction that  the  patent  had  nearly  expired  before 
these  men  began  to  receive  a  return  for  their  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  A  recent  life  of 
Watt  states  that  the  steam  power  of  Great  Britain 
is  now  equivalent  to  the  power  of  400,000,000  men 
— ^more  than  ten  times  the  entire  population;  and  it 
is  primarily  Watt's  invention  and  the  countless 
devices  of  subsequent  inventors  which  utilize  the 
magnificent  power  he  discovered,  that  have  made 
England's  industrial  and  commercial  progress  pos- 
sible. — The  history  of  the  steam  engine  is  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  all  great  labor-saving  discoveries. 
They  have  all  originated  in  patent  protected  com- 
munities; and  where  the  patent  laws  have  not  di- 
rectly incited  the  inventor  to  make  his  discovery, 
they  have  stUl  facilitated  its  introduction  and  devel- 
opment by  enabling  the  inventor  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  capital.  The  manner  in  which  inventors  are 
affected  by  patent  laws  is  instructively  shown  by 
the  following  evidence  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
before  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in. 
1871:  '' My  experience  during  the  whole  of  this, 
time  (the  years  that  he  was  experimenting)  has 
shown  me  clearly  that  if  I  had  had  no  patent  law 
to  fall  back  upon,  I,  as  an  engineer,  could  never 
have  first  spent  two  and  a  half  years  of  my  time 
and  £4,000  in  mere  experiments,  which  if  they 
had  failed  would  have  been  an  entire  loss  to  me» 
Altogether  I  made  an  outlay  of  about  £20,000,. 
but  of  course  I  had  a  large  stake  to  play  for.  I 
knew  that  steel  was  selling  at  £60  to  £60  per  ton, 
and  I  knew  that  if  it  could  be  made  by  my  plan, 
it  could  with  profit  be  sold  at  £20  per  ton.  But 
had  it  hot  been  for  the  law,  securing  my  right  in 
my  invention  by  a  patent,  I  could  never  have 
hoped  as  a  simple  manufacturer  to  have  recouped 
myself."  Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
British  patent  system  in  two  conspicuous  in- 
stances, and  such  instances  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied.  —  Turning  now  to  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  United  States,  the  results 
are  no  less  impressive.  Perhaps  no  one  industry 
has  been  more  closely  identifi^  with  the  national 
life  and  growth  of  the  country  than  cotton  rais- 
ing. It  is  stated  in  Smithers'  History  of  Liver- 
pool (p.  124),  that  in  1784  an  American  vessel 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  having  on  board  eight  bags 
of  cotton,  which  were  seized  by  the  custom  house 
officers  under  an  impression  that  cotton  was  not 
the  produce  of  the  United  States.  In  1798  £11 
Whitney,  of  Westborough,  Mass.,  invented  and 
patented  his  saw  gin  for  separating  cotton  from 
the  seeds.    Before  this  invention  cotton  could  be 
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rUwmnc<1  onlj  by  lumd,  or  wiib  wcane  rude  hand 
mD].  The  utmost  daily  capacity  of  one  of  these 
miUa  was  about  sixty -five  pounds,  and  by  hand  a 
warn  could  prepare  from  one  to  four  pounds  per 
diem.  With  Whitney's  cotton  gin  a  single  per- 
son could  prepare  in  a  day  about  800  pounds — 
five  times  as  much  as  by  any  prior  method;  and  the 
daily  capacity  of  modem  gins  is  said  to  be  about 
4,000  pounds.  The  effect  of  this  invention  upon 
cotton  raising  was  marvelous.  In  1793  the  ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  were 
188,328  pounds.  By  1794,  the  year  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cotton  gin,  the  exports  had 
mcreased  to  1,601,700  pounds;  hi  1800  they  had 
reached  17,789,808  pounds— more  than  one  hun- 
dred fold  in  eight  years;  in  1820  they  amounted 
to  137,860,153  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $20,000,000, 
diowing  an  increase  in  twenty-seven  years  of 
nearly  a  thousand  fold.  —  The  story  of  Whitney's 
invention  and  of  his  almost  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  obtain  recognition  of  his  rights  as  an  inventor, 
is  matter  of  history.  The  unscrupulous  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent  brought  discredit  upon  his 
contonporaries.  But  the  record  of  the  life  of 
this  man  shows  that  he  labored  upon  his  inven- 
tion in  the  hope  of  obtaining  under  a  i>atent  a 
share  of  the  wealth  it  was  to  create;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  this  hope,  rendered  possible  by  our 
patent  laws,  he  could  not  have  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  to  the  successful  achievement  of 
his  great  work.  —  So  the  effect  of  our  patent  laws 
upon  the  general  agricultural  methods  of  this 
country  is  something  almost  incalculable.  Nearly 
all  the  inventions  which  have  made  western 
fanning  possible  on  its  present  magnificent  scale 
have  OTiginated  and  been  perfected  under  our 
patent  system;  and  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  agriculture  might  almost  be  written 
from  the  patent  oflSce  records  of  the  annual 
achievements  of  American  inventive  genius.  A 
single  instance  will  call  to  mind  the  manner  in 
which  agriculture  has  been  revolutionized  by 
American  inventions.  —  Down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  only  great  improve- 
ment that  had  been  made  upon  the  harvesting 
methods  of  the  andenls  was  the  invention  of 
the  cradle  in  1794,  by  a  Scotchman.  In  1884  the 
first  patent  was  issued  in  this  country  upon  the 
McCormick  reaper.  It  took  McCormick  about 
twenty  years  after  1884  to  develop  and  perfect  his 
machine,  and  it  was  between  1855  and  1858  that 
it  was  practically  introduced.  Theur  effect  can 
be  estimated  by  comparing  in  the  following  table 
(from  the  census  of  1870),  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  country  with  the  amount  of  produce 
in  which  these  machines  are  used,  at  the  different 
periods  before  and  after  their  introduction: 


Popolation  eofftg^ 
magrlcaltare 

l^italSiiBhele  wheat, 
fTC^MtaaiBd  bariqr 


ISSOi 


i;i01,868 


UTO. 


2,004,809 
888,075,887 


8,841,880 
018,588,888 


Allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the 
innumerable  other  inventions  employed  in  the 
culture  of  these  products;  but  the  general  Increase 
of  per  capita  production  can  be  roughly  estimated 
from  these  figures;  and  while  the  farming  popu- 
lation increased  about  100  per  cent,  between  1850 
and  1870,  the  produce  of  grain  increased  nearly 
200  per  cent.  —  But  the  inventions  to  which  this 
increase  is  due,  could  not  have  been  devised  or 
perfected  without  the  stimulus  and  protection  of 
our  patent  laws.  More  than  5,000  i>atents  have 
been  issued  in  this  coimtry  upon  reapers  and 
mowers  alone,  and  the  latest  machines  embody 
the  results  of  the  life  work  of  a  hundred  inventors 
whose  only  hope  of  recouping  themselves  for 
their  expenditure  of  time  and  f ortime  was  in  our 
patent  system,  and  who  could  not  have  labored 
without  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  McCormick  com- 
pany alone  has  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
exi)eriments,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  this  machine 
saves  the  country  annually  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
—  Similar  effects  are  to  be  noticed  in  our  textile 
industries.  In  1 860  the  number  of  hands  engaged 
in  woolen,  cotton  and  other  similar  factories,  was 
181,560;  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $87,801,710; 
and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $196,416,400. 
In  1870  the  number  of  operatives  had  increased 
to  355, 828,  about  40  per  cent.  The  wages  amounted 
to  $79,401,867,  more  than  100  per  cent,  increase, 
and  the  product  was  valued  at  $895,158,565,  more 
than  100  per  cent,  advance. — It  will  be  foimd  in 
nearly  every  instance  that  the  chief  agency  in 
effecting  this  increased  production  is  the  labor- 
economizing  machinery  devised  by  countless  in- 
ventors, and  patented  among  the  myriad  American 
patents.  One  more  table  will  indicate  the  rate  of 
increase  in  our  general  manufactures  : 


18G0.. 
1880.. 
1870.-.. 


(157,069 
1,811,864 
8,068,996 


Waflresper 
Annum. 


$286,7te,446 
887,878,996 
775,584,848 


$  666,188,888 
1,081,606,098 
8,448,487,248 


$1,019,106,616 
1,886,861,676 
4,888,885,448 


— But  enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  the 
practical  tendency  of  patent  laws ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  opposition  to 
patents,  although  directed  at  the  system  and  de- 
manding its  abolition,  has  in  fact  been  occasioned 
by  the  imperfect  administration  of  still  more  im- 
perfect patent  codes.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  British  abolitionists.  The  enormous  expense 
of  patent  litigation  in  England,  its  *' glorious  un- 
certainty," and  the  practice  of  throwing  on  the 
public  the  burden  of  impeaching  the  patent  with- 
out first  officially  investigating  its  validity,  have 
opened  the  way  in  that  country  for  great  abuses, 
and  have  undoubtedly  made  the  system  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  to  British  manufacturers.  In 
many  instances  under  the  English  law,  the  manu- 
facturer finds  it  cheaper  to  acquiesce  in  the  claims 
of  an  impostor  than  to  contest  the  validity  of  his 
patent  in  court.  The  remedy  for  these  evils,  how- 
ever, and  for  the  evils  of  the  American  system,  is 
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in  reform  of  the  law  and  its  administration,  not 
abolition  of  the  system;  and  the  fact  that  enor- 
mous benefits  can  still  be  traced  to  these  patent 
laws,  however  imperfectly  administered,  furnishes 
a  cogent  reason  for  continuing  and  extending  the 
benefits  by  continuing  and  improving  the  laws.  — 
IV.  Chakoes  in  the  Law.  The  American  pat- 
ent system  is  regarded,  both  here  and  abroad,  as 
the  most  progressive  and  complete  existent  insti- 
tution of  its  kind.  Many  of  the  reforms  and 
improvements  in  patent  laws  have  originated  at 
Washington,  and  have  then  been  adopted  by 
European  governments.  The  most  radical  im- 
provement in  the  system  was  made  in  1886,  when 
the  patent  ofA6e  waa  established,  and  the  practice 
of  making  preliminary  examinations  of  inventions 
instituted.  This  latter  feature  is  recommended 
by  all  economists  familiar  With  the  working  of 
patent  laws,  as  a  desideratum  of  every  system,  and 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  law  of  several 
other  countries.  Since  1 880  there  have  been  made 
minor  changes  and  extensions  of  the  American 
law,  which  have  preserved  and  developed  the 
general  symmetry  of  the  system ;  but  with  this 
development  there  have  appeared  certain  defects 
and  abuses  which  call  for  still  further  reform  of 
the  system,  the  character  of  which  can  here  be 
only  briefly  indicated.  —  The  most  impressive 
feature  of  the  American  system  Is  its  extraordinary 
magnitude.  There  have  now  (1888)  been  issued 
in  this  country  since  1790,  about  285,000  patents. 
During  the  year  1882  there  were  acted  upon  in 
the  patent  office  81,622  applications  relating  to 
patents,  and  in  the  same  time  18,267  patents  were 
issued  or  reissued.  In  that  year  only  6,099  pat- 
ents expired;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  patents  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  12,000 
a  year,  and  the  records  of  the  patent  office  are 
becoming  enormously  complicated.  Patented  in- 
ventions are  there  classified  in  167  classes  and 
more  than  8,000  sub-classes.  To  preserve  the 
system  in  its  integrity,  it  is  obviously  necessary, 
first,  that  a  patent  should  issue  only  for  a  new 
invention,  and  secondly,  that  it  should  be  clear 
in  its  claims  of  all  prior  patents.  A  thorough 
preliminary  examination  of  an  application  for  a 
patent  involves  a  search  not  only  through  our 
patent  office  records,  but  also  through  the  records 
of  the  various  foreign  patent  bureaus.  A  still 
more  difficult  task  is  to  adjust  the  claims  of  a  new 
application  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  innumerable 
prior  patents.  It  is  vitally  important  both  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  public  that  this  investigation 
should  be  thorough  and  complete.  This  is  every 
day  becoming  more  difficult;  and  it  is  stated  that 
not  a  week  passes  without  the  allowance  of  one 
or  more  patents  at  Washington  for  old  inventions. 
Nor  is  this  strange  when  we  consider  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  records  to  be  searched,  and 
the  number  of  patents  annually  taken  out  upon 
certain  subjects  of  invention.  During  the  year 
1882,  ninety-nine  patents  were  issued  at  Washing- 
ton for  cultivators  and  cultivator  appliances  alone. 
To  remedy  the  acknowledged  defects  in  the  ad- 


ministration of  our  present  system,  several  ref  orma 
have  been  suggested,  the  merits  of  which  are 
obvious.  These  are:  first,  the  requirement  of  a 
higher  standard  of  invention  to  sustain  a  patent, 
rejecting  the  host  of  applicaticxis  for  merely 
obvious  and  mechanical  improvements  now  indis- 
criminately allowed,  which  would  relieve  the 
records  of  the  patent  office  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  to  the  community  and  the  inventor  the 
benefits  of  all  true  inventions;  second,  the  estab- 
lishment of  periodical  fees  as  in  the  European 
countries,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  the 
patent  should  become  void.  This  again  would 
relieve  the  records  by  weeding  out  unsuceeesf  ul 
inventions  from  the  patented  list,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  work  no  hardship  on  the  inventor, 
who,  of  course,  derives  no  benefit  from  a  pat- 
ented failure.  —  Another  defect  in  our  patent  sys- 
tem is  the  procedure  in  the  patent  office  through 
which  the  question  of  priority  of  invention 
between  two  or  more  implications  for  the  same 
invention  is  determined.  Without  the  constita- 
tion  and  without  the  Judicial  training  and  ex- 
perience of  a  court  of  law,  the  examiners  of 
interferences  are  called  upon  to  decide,  after  a 
quoM  trial,  the  most  difficult  questicms  of  fact,  in 
connection  with  which  difficult  questions  of  evi- 
dence often  arise.  And  after  the  question  has 
been  litigated  and  settled  in  the  patent  office,  it  is 
not  regarded  as  res  adiudicata,  but  may  have  to 
be  tried  anew  when  the  question  of  priority  is 
afterward  raised  in  court.  The  hardship  of  this 
can  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  these  inter- 
ference proceedings  often  take  one,  two  or  even 
three  years  before  a  final  decision  is  reached,  and 
involve  the  same  outlay  of  money  as  do  similariy 
protracted  legal  proceedings.  But  after  all  this, 
the  successful  party  has  not  an  adjudicated  patent 
right,  but  an  ordinary  patent,  which  may  be  called 
in  question  in  court.  The  successful  litigant,  as 
the  outcome  of  his  long  litigation,  has  merely  won 
a  presumption.  Moreover,  there  is  no  provlAon 
under  the  present  system  for  mulcting  the  unsuc- 
cessful party  in  the  costs  of  the  proceeding;  and 
the  way  is  thus  thrown  open  to  any  unscrupulous 
practitioner  to  debar  and  hinder  an  inventor  from 
obtaining  his  patent,  by  merely  filing  a  conflicting 
application,  with  an  oath  that  he  is  the  inventor: 
and  thus,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  liabilit}' 
beyond  prosecution  for  perjury,  he  may  involve 
the  inventor  in  long  and  expensive  litigation. 
So  also  there  is  no  provision  for  the  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  The  most  obvious 
remedy  for  this  defect  is  either  to  allow  the  rival 
inventors  to  litigate  the  question  in  court  in  the 
first  instance,  and  issue  the  patent  to  the  prevailing 
party:  or  else  to  restrict  the  function  of  the  pat- 
ent office  to  the  investigation  of  the  question  of 
novelty,  to  issue  the  patent  to  the  first  applicant, 
and  grant  to  subsequent  applicants  certificates  of 
invention  which  would  enable  them,  if  they  chose, 
to  call  in  question  in  court  the  rights  of  ^e  pat- 
entee. Unquestionably,  however,  inventors  should 
be  relieved  from  the  possibility  of  being  obliged 
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to  litigate  the  eame  questions  twice,  as  is  the  case 
under  the  pres^it  practice.  —  The  decision  of  the 
sopreme  coart  in  Miller  m.  Brass  Company  (104 
U.  B.,  800),  and  the  later  decisions  following  this 
case,  have  had  the  effect  of  reforming  a  great 
abase  which  existed  in  the  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nately reissuing  patents.  The  statute  made  pro- 
Tislon  for  reissue  where  the  original  patent  was 
defective  throu^^  inadTertence  or  mistake  of  the 
inTentor;  but  in  the  patent  office  the  practioekhad 
grown  up  of  expanding  patents  by  reissue  so  as  to 
include  more  than  the  inventors  originally  claimed 
or  invented.  This  practice  was  denounced  as 
Ticioas  in  the  above  cited  case,  and  is  now  no 
Icmger  poeaible.  —  A  changt  in  the  statute  law, 
which  has  been  suggested  to  congress  by  commis- 
sionerB  for  several  years  past,  is  the  repeal  of  the 
IHTovision  which  lindts  the  term  of  a  patent,  where 
the  invention  has  first  been  patented  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  the  life  of  the  foreign  patent  having 
the  shortest  term  to  run.  The  motive  which  in- 
serted this  clause  in  our  patent  code  was,  to  secure 
the  patenting  of  important  inventions  in  this 
country  first,  and  perhaps  also  to  obviate  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  continuing  the  American  patent 
after  the  foreign  one  had  expired,  and  thereby 
idadng  domestic  industries  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  competition  with  foreign  trade.  In  fact, 
however,  this  provision  operates  harshly  upon  the 
native  inventor,  who,  if  he  first  takes  out  his 
American  patent,  loses  his  right  to  patents  in 
several  European  countries.  The  advantages  of 
this  law  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  inconvenience  it  causes,  and  the  provision 
should  certainly  be  expunged  from  the  statute 
book.  —  It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  in  certain 
cases  there  should  be  established  some  means  of 
compelling  patentees  to  grant  licenses,  as  has  just 
been  done  in  England  by  the  bill  which  received 
the  royal  assent  in  August,  1888;  but  the  policy 
of  this  measure  is  at  least  doubtful.  A  more 
peptic  change  would  be  the  insertion  in  oiu*  pat- 
ent code  of  a  statute  of  limitations  covering  claims 
for  infringement.  Infringement  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  tori,  and  the  claim  should,  therefore,  after 
the  analogy  of  other  torts,  be  barred  after  a  short 
temi  of  years.  —  Other  and  more  radical  reforms 
that  have  been  suggested  are,  the  creation  of 
special  tribunals  to  adjudicate  the  questions  of 
patent  law.  whose  judges  should  possess  the  nee- 
envy  technical  and  scientific,  as  well  as  legal, 
attaimnents;  and  also  the  establishment  of  some 
means  of  securing  to  the  court  the  opinions  of 
absolutely  unbiased  experts  upon  the  problems 
of  science  and  mechanics  whidh  arise  in  the  trial 
of  patent  causes.  The  present  use — or,  more 
properly,  abuse— of  expert  testimony  in  patent 
litigation,  is  hopelessly  confusing  to  the  court, 
sad  renders  its  decisions  uncertain  and  unreliable, 
SB  the  oonclusionjs  of  the  court  are  often  based 
upon  the  premises  established  by  expert  evidence, 
lliere  should  be  some  way,  therefore,  of  enabling 
the  ooutt  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  eminent 
scientists  whose  opinions  would  be  uncolored  by 


retainers  from  either  of  the  litigants.  —  FinaUy,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that,  upon  several  occasions, 
the  adoption  of  an  international  patent  code  has 
been  recommended,  especially  by  the  patent  con- 
gress at  Vienna  in  1878.  There  are  at  present  no 
indications  that  such  a  universal  system  will  be 
established,  but  it  may  yet  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  this  will  be  the  final  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  patent  system,  and  that  the  time  is 
perhaps  not  very  remote  when  that  step  will  be 
taken.-— V.  Foreign  Patent  Laws.  Taking 
its  origin  in  England,  the  patent  system  has  now 
been  extended  into  more  than  forty  states,  prov- 
inces and  principalities.  Switzerland  and  Holland 
are  the  only  considerable  civilized  powers  at  pres- 
ent without  a  system  of  patent  laws,  and  in  both 
countries  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
a  patent  code  enacted.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
foreign  patent  systems,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, differ  from  the  American  in  not  requiring 
an  exhaustive  preliminary  examination  of  the  in- 
vention as  to  novelty  and  utility  before  issuing 
the  patent.  Other  differences  may  be  observed 
from  the  following  summary  of  patent  laws.  — 
GretU  Britain.  Patents  are  issued  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  application, 
subject,  however,  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  £50 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  £100  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year.  The  statute  of  monopolies 
provided  for  the  patenting  of  "new  manufac- 
tures," but  by  judicial  construction  this  term  had 
been  made  to  cover  the  four  classes  of  inventions 
enumerated  in  the  American  act,  and  the  act  of 
1852  substituted  thf  term  "inventions."  The 
patent  is  issued  either  to  the  first  inventor  or  to 
the  "  first  importer,"  who  is  generally  the  agent 
of  the  foreign  inventor.  The  usual  procedure  in 
taking  out  a  patent  is  first  to  obtain  "provisional 
protection  "  for  six  months,  after  obtaining  which 
"notice  to  proceed"  is  given  and  advertised  in 
the  "Commissioners  of  Patents  Journal,"  with  a 
notification  that  opposition  to  the  application 
must  be  made  within  twenty-one  days  from  the 
date  of  the  notice.  Three  weeks  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  "  provisional  protection,"  application 
for  the  law  officers'  warrant  and  great  seal  is 
made.  The  final  specification  is  then  lodged,  and 
the  patent  issues  for  fourteen  years  from  the  date 
of  the  application.  To  sustain  a  patent  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  invention  should  be  new  within 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  an  invention  patented 
elsewhere  can  be  patented  in  Great  Britain  at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  the  foreign  patent  unless 
a  specification  or  complete  description  of  it  exists 
in  the  kingdom  before  the  British  application  is 
made.  The  validity  of  a  patent  is,  however, 
generally  left  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts; 
and  it  is  practically  the  mere  grant  of  a  right  to 
sue  for  infringement  so  long  as  the  validity  of  the 
patent  is  unimpeached.  Important  changes  in 
this  law,  which  were  made  by  parliament  during 
the  present  year  (1883),  and  are  to  go  into  effect 
Jan.  1,  1884,  may  be  sunmiarized  as  follows :  the 
cost  of  patents  has  been  greatly  reduced;  power 
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has  been  given  the  board  of  trade  to  grant  oom- 
pulfiory  licenses  in  certain  cases;  and  the  proyision 
that  the  British  patent  lapsed  with  the  expiry  of 
any  foreign  patent  of  anterior  date  has  not  been 
re-enacted.  —  Canada  has  a  patent  system  resem- 
bling that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Tarious 
Australian  colonies  and  provinces  have  systems 
differing  somewhat  in  detail,  bat  substantially 
like  the  English  in  outline  and  theory.  —  Franee. 
Patents  are  issued  upon  substantially  the  same 
classes  of  inventions  as  in  England  and  the  Uni^ 
ed  States,  and  extend  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years, 
subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  100  francs.  No  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  invention  is  made, 
and  the  applicant  is  considered  to  be  the  first 
inventor  until  theVsontrary  is  proved.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  patent  is  thus  entirely 
left  to  the  courts,  and  in  all  patent  litigation 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  would 
oppose  or  impeach  the  patent.  The  novelty  re- 
quired is  novelty  over  the  entire  world,  and  an 
invention  must  therefore  be  patented  in  France, 
at  least  as  early  as  in  any  other  country,  as  other- 
wise the  foreign  publication  of  the  specification 
before  the  issue  of  the  French  patent,  would  in- 
validate the  latter.  The  specification  must  give 
as  full  a  description  as  is  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can law,  and  the  invention  must  be  worked  in 
France  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  patent, 
to  preserve  its  validity.  —  Germany .  The  present 
patent  system  dates  from  July,  1877.  Patents  are 
granted  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  upon  all  new 
inventions,  with  some  exceptions,  such  as  foods 
and  medicines,  and  are  subject  to  an  annual  tax, 
which  increases  fifty  marks  each  year  of  the  life 
of  the  patent.  The  patent  is  issued  to  the  first 
applicant,  except  where  the  application  is  shown 
to  be  made  fraudulently.  The  patent  ofilce  is  sit- 
uated at  Berlin,  and  an  examination  of  the  inven- 
tions submitted  is  made  by  examiners  somewhat 
as  in  the  United  States.  Before  issuing  the  patent 
the  specification  is  published,  and  opportunity 
given,  for  eight  weeks,  to  oppose  the  grant  of  the 
patent  on  various  grounds,  as  fraud  or  want  of 
novelty.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  there  is  no 
opposition,  the  patent  is  granted.  As  in  France, 
the  invention  must  be  worked  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire  within  three  years  from  the  grant  of 
the  patent,  to  preserve  its  validity;  and  in  certain 
cases  the  owners  of  patents  are  required  to  grant 
licenses  at  reasonable  royalties.  Willful  infringe- 
ment is,  under  some  circumstances,  a  crime,  pun- 
ishable by  fine,  and  all  infringement  may  be 
restrained  by  civil  proceedings.  —  ^d^t^m.  All 
applications  for  patents  are  granted  without  exam- 
ination as  to  novelty,  if  they  conform  to  the  pre- 
scribed form,  and  all  new  inventions,  except 
medical  appliances  and  medicines,  can  be  protected 
by  patent.  Patents  are  of  three  classes:  of  inven- 
tion, of  addition,  and  of  importation.  A  patent 
of  invention  issues  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
subject  to  a  tax,  which  increases  ten  francs  each 
year  of  the  life  of  the  patent.  The  patent  is  void 
if  the  invention  is  not  new  within  Belgium,  or  if 


any  description  has  been  published  or  foieigiL 
patent  taken  out  upon  it  before  the  date  of  the 
Belgian  application.  A  patent  of  addition  is  taken 
for  an  improvement  of  an  invention  already  pat- 
ented, and  expires  with  the  original  patent  A 
patent  of  importation  issues  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  any  foreign  patent,  if  the  invention  has- 
nol  been  conunerdaily  worked  within  Belgium 
for  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  application. 
The^speciflcation  must  be  full  and  exact,  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  remedies  for  infringement 
are  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  countries.  — 
Botl^,  Patents  are  granted  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  or  for  a  shorter  term,  upon  all  new  inven- 
tions except  medicines.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Italian  law  \r  the  provision  that  if  the  invention 
be  patented  elsewhere,  the  Italian  patent  continues, 
with  the  foreign  patent  of  the  longest  tenn,  if 
within  fifteen  years.  The  invention  is  required  U> 
be  worked  in  Italy  within  two  years,  and  the  pat^ 
ent  is  subject  to  annual  taxes.  —  RvmUjl  Patents, 
are  granted  for  a  maximum  term  of  ten  years 
upon  all  new  and  useful  inventions.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  invention,  both  as  to  novelty  and 
utility,  is  made,  and  apparently  a  high  standard 
as  to  both  qualities  is  required.  Patents  upon 
inventions  previously  patented  elsewhere  are 
granted  for  only  six  years,  or  less  if  any  foreign 
patent  expires  within  that  time. — Sweden,  The 
duration  of  patents  is  fifteen  years,  or  less  if  any 
prior  foreign  patent  expires  within  that  time,  and 
the  duration  is  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  chamber 
of  oonunerce.  The  patent  issues  only  to  the  in- 
ventor. The  patent  can  not  be  impeached  after  it 
has  been  issued  eight  months,  but  the  invention 
must  be  worked  in  Sweden  within  from  one  U> 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  to  preserve 
its  validity,  and  yearly  proof  of  such  working 
must  be  given  during  the  life  of  the  patent.  — 
Spain,  Four  kinds  of  patents  are  granted  in 
Spain.  A  patent  of  invention  is  granted  for 
twenty  years,  and  a  patent  of  importation  for  ten 
years  if  the  foreign  patent  is  not  more  than  two 
years  old;  a  third  species  of  patent  is  granted  for 
five  years  to  any  person  who  will  work  an  inven- 
tion hitherto  unpracticedin  Spain,although  known 
there  theoreticidly;  finally,  patents  of  addition  are 
granted  for  improvements,  which  expire  with  the 
patent  for  the  main  invention.  Each  Spanish 
patent  covers  Spain,  the  Balearic  Isles,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  All  new 
inventions,  except  medicines,  may  be  patented, 
and  the  invention  must  be  worked  within  the 
Spanish  dominions  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  patent. ->  Bibliogbafht.  Coke,  S 
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Rankin,  An  Analysis  of  the  Law  of  Patents,  Lon- 
don, 1824;  Fessenden,  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Patents 
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PATRONAGE,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  comes 
especially  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  is  the 
control  of  appointments  and  employments  for  po- 
■itioiis  of  a  public  nature.  Broadly  considered, 
it  extends  to  all  selections  of  persons  for  service 
in  corporations,  churches,  schools  and  other  posi- 
tions not  within  the  private  business  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  patronage  belongs.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  aa  including  honors,  decorations  and 
pensioDs,  under  aristocratic  institutions.  In  law 
the  power  of  appointment  and  employment  usu- 
aDy,  but  not  always,  includes  the  power  of  pro- 
molkMi,  removal  and  dismissal.  It  wiU  be  con- 
venient, however,  to  treat  these  powers  separately. 
(See  PROMOTIONS,  Rbmotals  fbom  Officb, 
Spoils  Btbtsm.)— Patronage  of  a  character  more 
er  leas  peculiar  arises  out  of  civil,  militaiy  and 
naval  administration,  respectively.  Wherever 
there  la  a  state  church  or  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment, there  is,  as  a  consequence,  a  kind  of 
patronage  unknown  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  had  space  for  pursuing  the 
sobject  from  the  public  departments  down  through 
the  management  of  landed  estates,  factories, 
ndnes,  ships,  railroads,  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  manifold  other  corporations  in  which 
the  selection  and  dismisHal  of  many  subordinates 
is  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  superior 
oflkials,  as  weU  as  a  prolific  source  of  favoritism, 
curruptkm  and  extravagance,  we  should  find  the 
subject  fnU  of  interest  and  importance.  We  can 
hardly  go  beyond  its  more  public  relations,  and 
Shan  eapedally  consider  its  responsibilities  and 
aboaes. — In  its  primary  sense,  in  politics  and  the 
drardi,  patronage  was  a  friendly  care  exercised 


by  a  superior  over  those  who  bad  in  some  way 
come  under  his  protection,  calling  for  generosity 
and  disinterest^lness  on  the  part  of  him  who 
possessed  it.  Works  of  charity,  beneficences  and 
patriotism  were  said  to  be  placed  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  great  and  the  good;  thus  inviting 
sacrifice  and  suppoit  as  a  duty.  In  Rome  patron- 
age marked  a  peculiar  social  relation  between  the 
highest  class  and  that  next  in  order,  based  upon 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  protection  and  loyalty. 
While  the  more  honorable  application  of  the 
word  is  not  unknown  in  our  day,  patronage  is 
now  genei*ally  accepted  as  implying  a  selfish  if 
not  a  venal  relation,  or  use  of  authority  and  influ- 
ence. The  patronage  we  are  most  fanuliar  with 
is  that  which  is  used,  more  or  less  UDScrupulonsly 
or  corruptly,  to  aid  a  party,  a  church,  a  faction, 
a  chieftain,  or  perhaps  the  official  himself  who 
exercises  it,  his  relatives  and  his  favorites.  Yet 
the  legal  control  of  selections  for  office  and  pub- 
lic employments,  when  wisely  and  conscientiously 
exercised,  is  patronage  in  the  worthy  sense.  In 
refusing  any  political  connection  between  the 
government  and  the  organizations  and  officials  of 
religion,  the  framcrs  of  our  system  avoided  a 
large  amount  of  the  most  pernicious  patronage 
by  which  both  the  churches  and  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  older  nations  have  been  compli- 
cated and  corrupted.  So  patronage  under  our 
system  was  still  further  limited  by  our  rejection 
of  class  distinctions,  social  orders,  titles,  and  a 
complicated  system  of  discretionary  pensions  in 
civil  life.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that 
under  despotic  and  monarchical  governments  this 
additional  patronage  of  the  crown,  in  the  form  of 
a  power  to  cr^te  political  distinctions  of  rank,  to- 
fill  the  high  places  in  the  church,  to  confer  deco- 
rations,  pensions  and  social  precedence,  has  been 
no  small  part  of  the  effective  force  and  coherence 
of  the  government,  as  it  has  been  of  the  sources  of 
corruption.  "Patronage-mongering"  is  a  kind 
of  criminal  offense  in  Great  Britain,  against  which 
criminal  laws  contain  provisions.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  Napoleon  that  ''religion  and  honors  are  the 
two  things  by  which  mankind  may  be  governed  "  ; 
and  even  in  this  decade,  Arthur  Helps,  in  his 
"  Thoughts  on  Government,."  says  the  conferring 
of  honors  is  an  important  function  of  government 
And  this  is  not  all;  for  that  form  of  government 
which  creates  a  landed  aristocracy  and  a  church 
hierarchy  lays  the  foundation  of  a  vast  social 
patronage  on  the  part  of  nobles  and  great  officials,, 
while  it  does  not  diminish  the  patronage  incident 
to  the  ordinary  civil,  military  and  naval  adminis- 
tration. Hardly  more  than  this  latter  patronage 
can  exist  under  our  institutions.  But  it  is  plain 
that,  as  wealth  and  population  increase,  making 
government,  business  and  society  alike  more  com- 
plicated, the  amount  and  power  of  patronage,, 
becoming  more  and  more  social  and  mercenary, 
must  greatly  increase.  — The  civil  administration 
of  the  federal  government  was  carried  on  the 
first  year  with  a  revenue  of  two  million  dollars, 
and  with  probably  less  than  a  thousand  officials  i 
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ifc  has  now  a  huudred  thousand.  The  federal 
postal  eery  ice  in  the  beginning  required  only 
eeventy-flve  postmasters.  Under  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration it  required  8,000.  Now  there  are  more 
than  45,000  postmasters.  The  increase  of  state 
and  municipal  officials  has  been  in  much  the  same 
ratio.  In  New  Yorlc  city  alone  there  are  more 
than  2,500  cinl  officials  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment. About  10,000  officials  serve  there  in  tlie 
employment  of  the  state  and  the  cily;  the  lat- 
ter earning  annual  salaries  amounting  to  about 
$10,000,000.  To  all  these,  army  and  navy  officers 
and  the  gi-eat  number  of  federal,  state  and  muni- 
cipal employ^  must  be  added.  In  order  to  gain 
some  definite  conception  of  the  stupendous  po- 
tency of  patronage  in  this  country,  even  as  a 
mere  political  force,  we  must  consider  the  whole 
body  of  its  officials  and  employ^,  federal,  state 
and  municipal,  perhaps  half  a  million  in  all;  the 
vast  sums  paid  to  them ;  the  manifold  bargains, 
beggings,  intrigues  and  contentions  for  these 
places;  the  formidable  and  ever  active  power  of 
removal  and  promotion;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
constant  and  vast  authority  for  discipline,  regu- 
lation and  favors  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom 
patronage  is  wielded.  There  is  not  a  state,  county, 
city,  ward,  town  or  village,  if  even  there  be  a 
school  district  or  hamlet,  in  which  patronage  is 
not  a  constant  political  and  social  influence  that 
is  courted  or  feared.  In  each  nomination  and 
election,  from  those  of  the  president  and  the 
governors  down  to  those  of  trustees.  Justices  and 
constables,  the  element  of  patronage  enters  as  a 
suspected  and  efficient  element,  whether  it  be  the 
patronage  of  existing  officials  who  intermeddle,  or 
the  patronage — hoped  for  or  feared — of  the  officer 
about  to  be  created.  In  the  eyes  of  political  man- 
agers patronage  is  one  of  the  most  sure  and  potent 
of  forces,  never  lost  sight  of  in  campaigns,  and 
almost  never  recognized  as  under  moral  obliga- 
tions. Candidates  are  regarded  by  the  politician 
class  as  available  in  the  ratio  of  their  adroitness 
in  promising  aud  their  unscrupulousness  in  using 
patronage  to  bribe  voters,  to  reward  electioneerers, 
to  buy  the  press,  and  to  conciliate  opponents  and 
rivals.  Appearing  as  an  element  in  large  measure 
extraneous  to  the  merits  of  the  candidate  and 
the  interests  of  the  voters,  the  influence  of  pat- 
ronage very  naturally  and  easily  tends  to  de- 
moralize and  corrupt.  This  result  is  helped  by 
the  fact  that  no  other  great  and  venal  influence 
in  politics  is  with  so  much  facility  exercised  in 
secrecy,  or  is  so  readily  kept  beyond  fear  of  re- 
sponsibility. Bribery  by  the  use  of  money  may 
leave  some  traces  in  aid  of  detection,  but  how 
can  it  be  proved  in  court  that  a  hint  or  hope  of 
a  place  or  of  an  official  favor  secured  a  nom- 
iDaiion,  a  vote,  or  a  suppoiter?  How  can  it  be 
proved  in  a  court  that  the  fear  of  removal  makes 
a  large  proportion  of  our  officials  servile  hench- 
men of  patronage-mongers,  or  that  hundreds 
voted  for  a  memlier  of  congress,  a  mayor  or  a 
governor,  upon  some  assurance — not  of  course  in 
a  formal  promise — ^that  the  patronage  of  the  new 


official  would  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  venal 
voters?  Unworthy  relatives,  favorites,  bench- 
nMn  and  dependents  are  appointed  or  hired  in 
superfluous  numbers  for  the  public  service  by 
patronage-mongering  officials;  but  how  is  it  possi- 
ble, except  in  extreme  cases,  to  prove  any  wrong 
beyond  the  unwise  exercise  of  a  large  and  but 
loosely  deflned  official  discretion?  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  form  of  abuse  in  public  affairs  so  easily 
practiced  as  that  form  of  patronage  prostitution 
which  can  secretly  take  place  between  a  corrupt 
officer  and  a  venal  office  seeker.  One  of  the 
great  evils  of  political  life,  under  nil  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, has  been  the  abuse  of  official  discretion 
in  the  use  of  patronage  corruptly  or  selflshly. 
And  it  hardly  need  be  said  that,  under  the  repub- 
lican system  in  the  United  States — ^greatly  as  the 
sphere  of  patronage  has  been  curtailed — ^it  is  yet 
ODS  of  the  most  potent  elements  of  corruption 
and  extravagance  in  our  politics,  the  portentous 
effects  of  which  are  arousing  the  patriotic  classes 
to  a  great  effort  for  their  removal.  (See  Civil 
Sbbvicb  Rkfobm.)  Tlie  pressure  for  patronage 
became  very  strong  before  any  president  yielded 
to  it.  It  was  great  under  Jefferson,  and  greater 
still  under  the  last  Adams.  In  1825-6  the  senate, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Macon,  appointed  a  committee 
to  devise  means  for  its  reduction,  which  made  an 
able  report.  The  committee's  report  spen ks  of  the 
"  political  machine,**  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
arresting  the  growing  power  and  corruption  of 
patronage.  Five  years  before,  Mr.  Crawford,  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  had  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
creating  a  four-years  term  for  collectors,  as  Mr. 
Adams  says,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
patronage.  —  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
a  part  of  the  power  and  corruption  of  patron- 
age grows  out  of  the  ability  of  political  man- 
agers and  the  patronage-mongering  class  to  tax 
the  salaries  of  office  holders  for  the  payment  of 
party  and  election  expenses.  (See  PouncAii 
AflSBSSMBirrs.)  The  patronage  system  has  yet 
another  great  element  of  strength — the  ability 
of  party  managers  and  the  lords  of  patronage 
to  compel  those  to  whom  they  give  offices  and 
employment  to  work,  vote  and  be  obedient  to 
their  orders  in  all  political  matters.  In  that  fea- 
ture of  the  system,  which  impairs  the  proper  self- 
respect  and  independence  of  the  public  servant^ 
is  the  great  source  alike  of  the  serviUty  of  our 
subordinate  officials  and  of  the  arrogance  and 
potency  of  chieftains  and  party  managers.  No 
element  adds  more  than  this  to  the  flerceness  of 
these  contests  for  patronage  in  which  victory  gives 
them  a  following  of  feudal  dependenta  (See 
Spoils  Stbtex.)  The  abuse  of  patronage  has 
not  been  conflned  to  those  upon  whom  the  law 
confers  it,  but  members  of  legislatures,  of  con- 
gress and  of  city  councils,  have  usurpckl  the  ai^- 
pointing  power  of  the  executive,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  to  themselves  the  patronage  for  their 
own  advantage.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to 
good  administration  than  a  real  separation,  in 
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pnctloe,  of  the  executiye  from  the  legialatiye 
departmeDt,  which  is  so  carefully  provided  in  our 
constitution  and  in  that  of  every  other  enlight- 
ened nation.  Indeed,  the  stability  and  perpetuity 
of  tlie  goYemment  depend  on  the  preservation 
of  the  counterpoise  of  these  departments.  The 
oflloeiB  at  the  head  of  the  administration  can 
be  made  to  feel  responsible  for  its  good  manage- 
Bient  direcUy-— discipline  can  be  preserved  there- 
in—only when  they  are  able  to  control  the  selec- 
tion and  removal  of  all  those  below  them.  When 
presidents,  governors  or  mayors  are  disposed  to 
treat  the  power  of  selection  and  removal  of  their 
subordinates  as  so  much  patronage  to  be  used 
selfishly  in  their  own  interest  or  that  of  their 
party,  we  know  that  great  evils  threaten  the  pub- 
lic interests.  Still,  when  the  authority  and  duty 
of  selection  and  removal  are,  as  they  should  be, 
left  solely  in  the  executive  biunch,  the  sense  of 
undivided  responsibility  to  the  people  is  a  salu- 
tary restraint.  But  no  such  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity is  felt  when  that  power  has  been  usurped  by 
the  membere  of  the  l^islative  department.  The 
people  do  not  regard  the  executive  officer,  nor 
does  he  feel  himself  responsible  for  good  admin- 
istration. The  two  departments  secretly  unite  in 
foistiDg  their  electioneering  agents,  their  favor- 
ites and  dependents,  upon  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
tieasaiy.  Neither  feels  responsible  for  what  he 
helped  to  do.  — Looked  at  from  another  point  of 
view,  we  see  it  to  be  most  dangerous  to  allow  leg- 
islators— who  fix  salaries  and  the  number  to  be 
employed  in  the  executive  service,  and  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  expose  and  arrest  all  abuses 
therein — to  acquire  a  selfish  and  partisan  interest 
in  the  increase  of  the  numbere  and  salaries  of 
these  subordinates.  They  have  no  longer  the 
courage  or  independence  needed  for  that  duty. 
The  first  salary  to  be  reduced  may  be  that  of  the 
relaftive  or  favorite  of  a  member;  the  first  person 
that  should  be  dismissed,  his  electioneering  agent. 
Tet  membera  of  congress — and  of  legislatures 
only  in  less  degree— have  become  the  greatest 
patronage-mongers  of  the  country;  usurping 
control  over  such  subordinates  in  order  to  gain 
the  patronage  of  places  to  be  pledged  for  votes 
and  other  support  in  their  elections;  thus  becom- 
ing directly  interested,  for  themselves  and  their 
party,  in  the  increase  of  the  members  an^  com- 
pensation of  such  subordinates.  In  that  way, 
congressmen,  in  duty  bound  to  aid  the  high  exec- 
utive oflScera  in  the  practice  of  economy,  have, 
through  their  appeals  and  solicitations  for  more 
patronage,  become  a  cause  of  extravagance  and 
corruption  alike.  They  go  through  the  depart- 
ments and  besiege  secretaries  and  heads  of  bu- 
reaus for  places.  Cougres^sional  patronage — 
usurped  congressional  patronage,  for,  legally  and 
properly,  congressmen  have  no  patronage  what- 
ever— hsuB become  one  of  the  most  corrupting  and 
dangerous  influences  in  our  national  affairs.  In 
no  way  perhaps  does  it  appear  more  threatening 
than  in  connection  with  the  power  of  confirm  a- 
tloii  by  the  senate.    (See  CoNPiRiiATiON.)    This 


congressional  usurpation  of  patronage  has  not 
been  confined  to  civil  offices,  but  extends  to  ap- 
pointments in  the  military  and  navul  service 
likewise.  It  has  also  taken  from  the  executive 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  selections  of 
cadets  for  the  military  and  navnl  schools  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Many  members 
have  unquestionably  exercised  this  usurped 
control  patriotically  and  honestly.  Public  opin- 
ion has  so  overawed  others  that  they  have, 
with  great ,  advantage  to  those  schools,  al- 
lowed the  cadetehips  included  iu  their  patronage 
to  be  freely  competed  for  and  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  most  worthy,  as  shown  by  the  compet- 
itive examinations.  But  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  patronage  of  these  cadet  selections 
has  been  simply  added  by  congressmen  to  the 
mass  of  their  civil  patronage,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  that  determine  congressional  nom- 
inations and  elections.  Vague  hints  in  various 
quarters,  that  support  may  gain  an  appointment 
to  one  of  these  schools,  may  be  made  to  secure 
many  votes.  To  gain  control  of  as  much  patron- 
age as  possible  before  the  elections,  and  after  the 
elections  to  find  places  for  those  to  whom  they 
have  promised  appointments  and  employment  as 
a  reward  for  electioneering,  votes  and  puffing, 
during  elections,  absorb  no  small  portion  of  the 
time  and  thoughts  of  all  the  more  unscrupulous 
and  partisan  candidates  and  members  of  con- 
gress. —  The  late  President  Qarfield  spoke  em- 
phatically on  these  points.  In  a  speech  at  Will- 
iams college,  he  said:  ''Congressmen  have  be- 
come the  dispensers,  sometimes  the  brokers,  of 
patronage.  One-iMrd  of  the  working  hours  of 
senators  and  representatives  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  refer- 
ence to  appointments  for  office."  In  an  article 
in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  July,  1877,  he 
says:  **  The  present  system  invades  the  independ- 
ence of  the  executive,  and  makes  him  less  respon- 
sible for  the  character  of  his  appointments ;  it 
impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  legislator,  by  divert- 
ing him  from  his  proper  sphere  of  duty  and  in- 
volving him  in  the  intrigues  of  the  aspirants  for 
office."  In  a  speech  in  congress,  in  1870,  he  made 
it  clear  that  congressional  pressure  for  patronage 
is  as  willful  on  the  part  of  members  as  it  is 
disastrous  to  the  country.  This  is  his  language: 
''We  press  such  appointments  upon  the  depart- 
ments; we  crowd  the  doors  ;  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives throng  the  bureaus  and  offices  until 
the  public  business  is  obstructed;  the  patience  of 
officers  is  worn  out,  and  sometimes  for  fear  of 
losing  their  places  by  our  influence,  tliey  at  last 
give  way  and  appoint  men,  not  because  thiy  are  fit 
for  the  position,  but  because  we  ask  it"  As  a  fur- 
ther example  of  the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of 
patronage,  it  may  be  stated,  upon  what  seems 
reliable  authority,  that  at  least  one- third  of  the 
time  of  President  Garfield  (before  his  injury) 
was  absorbed  by  applicants  for  office,  and  that 
more  than  six-sevenths  of  the  calls  made  upon 
one  of  his  secretaries  during  a  period  of  three 
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months  were  for  office  seeking.  Such  are  the  effects 
ia  the  higher  deportments  of  the  goYemment  of 
converting  the  appointing  power  into  patronage 
for  selfish  and  partisan  purposes.  We  have  no 
space  for  tracing  the  consequences  of  a  similar 
prostitution  of  patronage  in  state  legislatures, 
city  councils,  or  in  the  various  grades  of  office 
throughout  the  country.  (For  a  geneiiU  state- 
ment of  the  abuses  with  which  this  prostitution 
is  connected,  see  Spoils  Ststbii.) — So  vast  and 
familiar  have  the  evils  of  patronage  l)ecome,  that 
some  of  the  American  people  almost  despair  of 
their  removal,  while  many  more  have  come  to 
regard  them  as  original  and  inevitable  under  our 
institutions.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  unprofita- 
ble to  refer  to  the  same  evils  and  the  manner  of 
their  removal  in  Great  Britain,  to  whose  adminis- 
trative system  ours  is  most  analogous.  (See  Ea- 
ton's "Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain.")— Wher- 
ever government  purely  despotic  exists,  offices 
and  places  are  bestowed  absolutely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  ruler.  Patronage,  in  its  usual  sense, 
can  only  exist  where  some  degree  of  obligation 
to  use  it  for  the  common  benefit  is  recognized  by 
the  appointing  power,  and  that  power  is,  in  some 
measure,  held  by  great  officers  of  state.  Under 
the  lowest  forms  of  patronage  we  find  offices  and 
places  salable,  that  is,  treated  as  perquisites  and 
merchandise,  with  but  the  faintest  recognition  of 
a  moral  obligation  in  the  matter.  We  have  only 
to  go  back  a  century  or  two  in  the  history  of  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe,  to  come  upon  a  period 
when  every  grade  of  office  and  public  employ- 
ment and  the  patronage  of  the  same  were  bought 
and  sold,  either  openly  or  secretly,  by  kings,  by 
princes,  by  nobles  and  bishops,  by  generals  and 
admirals,  by  lords  and  those  of  every  grade  in 
the  social  and  official  scale  influential  enough  to 
purchase  or  control  a  bit  of  patronage.  Even 
within  this  century  the  English  government  has 
provided  by  law  for  the  purchase,  by  itself,  of  pat- 
ronage and  offices  (for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
really  public  again),  which  had  been  for  many  gen- 
erations private  property,  mere  merchandise  in  the 
hands  of  patronage-mongers.  In  the  British  army 
the  buying  and  selling  of  offices  and  the  patronage 
of  the  same  were  openly  carried  on  and  were  rec- 
ognized as  legal  by  the  government,  under  the 
name  of  "  purchase,"  up  to  1871.  English  army 
officers  generally  obtained  their  commissions  by 
purchasing  them  at  the  market  price.  The  pat- 
ronage of  these  offices  had  formerly  been  in  a 
considerable  measure  a  part  of  the  perquisites  of 
members  of  parliament.  And  when,  in  1870,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  suppress  that  patronage- 
merchandise,  there  were  members  of  parliament 
who  contended  that  such  a  system  of  patronage 
and  purchase  was  essential  to  good  army  admin- 
istration in  Great  Britain,  Just  as  there  are  now 
many  member  in  our  congress  and  many  intelli- 
gent politicians  who  contend  that  civil  patronage 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  parties  and  the  manage- 
ment of  our  politics.  So  strongly  was  that  theory 
supported  in  Great  Britain  that  the  bill  for  the 


suppression  of  patronage  and  purchase  in  the 
army  was  thrown  out  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
1871 ;  but  the  abuse  was  in  the  same  year  sup- 
pressed by  a  royal  warrant  which  superseded  the 
old  regulation  on  which  purchase  had  rested.  It 
was,  however,  only  done  on  the  basis  of  an  allow- 
ance by  the  government  to  the  army  patronage- 
vendees,  as  lutving  a  vested  property  in  what  they 
had  purchased.  An  open  competition  of  merit,  de- 
termined by  examinations,  took  the  place  of  pat- 
ronage and  purchase  for  gaining  office  in  the  army, 
and  cadetships  in  the  militaiy  and  naval  schools. 
And  promotions  have  been  generally  placed  on 
the  same  basis  (with  a  certain  regard  for  senior- 
ity), to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  those  parts 
of  the  public  service.  —  Almost  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  church  of  England,  there 
has  been  a  complicated  gsrstem  of  merchantable 
patronage  in  its  official  life,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
yet  suppressed.  Greatly  as  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country  is  blinded  and  blunted  by  long  famil- 
iarity with  the  evils  of  patronage  in  our  political 
administration,  it  can  hardly  contempUte  without 
a  shock  the  prostitution  of  patronage  which  long 
existed  in  that  church,  or  even  look  without  sur- 
prise upon  the  part  of  it  which  still  survives  there 
after  patronage  has  ceased  in  her  civil  adminis- 
tration. Many  of  our  party  managers,  who  regard 
our  vicious  political  patronage  as  original  here,  if 
not  as  quite  defensible,  affect  astonishment  at  its 
counterpart  in  the  church  of  England;  they  are 
too  blinded  or  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  the 
fact  that  the  same  form  of  patronage  we  tolerate 
long  existed  in  Great  Britain,  but  has  been  sup- 
prised  there  by  methods  which  might  be  made 
equally  salutary  here.  —  The  appointment  of  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  until  the  present  century, 
was  there  as  venal,  mercenary  and  regardless  of 
the  public  interests  as  the  creation  of  noblemen, 
the  gift  of  pensions  and  the  bestowal  of  franchises, 
all  of  which  were  in  large  measure  bestowed  as 
bribes  or  as  rewards  for  subserviency  to  the  crown 
or  the  aristocracy.  George  III.  made  his  infant 
son  a  bishop.  It  was  the  custom  for  an  archbish- 
op on  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  to  name  a  favor- 
ite of  his  own,  whom  the  bishop  was  to  "  take  care 
of,"  that  is,  to  provide  with  a  place  and  a  salary. 
The  bishop  imitated  that  example  in  dealing  with 
the  rector;  and  thus  through  every  grade  a  system 
of  vicious  patronage  extended,  down  to  the  beadle 
and  the  chorister.  This  patronage  was  protected 
by  law,  as  in  the  nature  of  property;  that  of  the 
archbishop  being  known  as  his  *'  option."  Si- 
mony and  nepotism  were  but  designations  of  a 
particular  phase  of  patronage.  The  right,  or  priv- 
ilege,  of  officiating  in  a  church  (as  a  minister,  ac- 
cording to  our  phraseology)  was  called  a  "ben- 
efice," or,  in  popular  language,  a  ''  living,"  a  name  * 
which  marfaB  the  mercenary  view  taken  of  it. 
The  right  to  hold  this  benefice,  or  living,  was  an 
**  advowson,"  which  was,  in  other  words,  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  rectorship  or  church.  That  patron- 
age of  a  church,  the  advowson,  including  the  titles 
and  income,  was  sometimes  regularly  bought  and 
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-sold  long  after  the  edifice  had  gone  to  decay,  and 
the  wonhipers  had  died  or  scattered.    The  ad- 
▼owson  (or  right  of  filling  the  benefice)  might 
be  bought  and  many  times  transferred  while  an 
occupjring  rector  was  still  ofilciating.    The  owner 
of  the  advowson  was  the  patron  of  the  benefice. 
This  advowson,  or  patronage,  was  emphatically 
property,  and  was  as  fully  protected  by  law  and  as 
regularly  and  openly  bought  and  sold  as  cattle  or 
grain ;  and  with  considerable  limitations  favorable 
to  capacity,  character  and  publicity,  advowsons  in 
the  church  of  England  are  still  generally  bought 
and  sold.    The  person  presented  by  the  purchaser, 
or  the  purchaser  himself  if  he  wishes  to  officiate, 
must  be  approved  by  the  bishop  before  he  can 
«nter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  living;  but  the 
worshipers  have  no  power  to  keep  him  out  or  to 
put  one  of  their  choice  in,  not  even  so  much  power 
of  that  kind  as  have  our  citizens  to  secure  a  good 
■appointment  in  a  city  department  against  the  will 
of  the  "  boas  "  or  the  party  managers.    Many  ad- 
vowsons are  at  all  times  in  the  mai-ket  for  sale. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  advertisement  (of  a 
very  usual  form)  cut  from  the  '*  Loudon  Times," 
<ft  September,  1870  :  "Advowson  for  Sale  (a  Rec- 
tory), situated  close  to  a  good  town  in  an  eastern 
county.    Situation  most  healthy  and  pleasant. 
^kx>d  society.    Income,  about  £2S0  a  year;  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  early  possession; 
excellent  vicarage  house,  grounds,  etc.    Address 
J.  B.  Hill,  51  Hollywood  Road,  West  Brompton." 
—  What  scandalous  consequences  followed  such 
a  patronage  system  in  more  despotic  and  corrupt 
times,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  (History,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
255-257)  in  this  language :  *'  In  the  country  the 
patron  of  the  benefice  no  longer  made  distinction 
between  a  clergyman  and  a  layman.    *    *    He 
presented  his  huntsman,  his  steward  or  his  game 
-keeper.    *    *    The  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
London  became  the  chosen  scenes  of  riot  and 
profanity,  St.  Paul's  was  the  stock  exchange  of 
the  day,  where  the  merchants  met  for  business  and 
the  lounge;  where  gallants  gambled  and  fought, 
and  killed  each  other."    It  was  the  natural  result 
of  such  a  system  of  church  patronage,  that  he 
who  had  bought  the  offic%or  place  in  the  church 
was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  it,  and  under  the 
-common  law  of  England  even  parish  clerks  and 
sextons  have  freeholds  in  their  offices.  —  Patron- 
age in  the  church  of  Scotland  was  hardly  less 
mercenary  and  disastrous.    It  was  known  as  ''  lay 
patronage."    John  Knox  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  it.    It  secured  recognition  by  law,  and  led 
to  scandalous  acts  of  violence.    For  generations 
it  was  a  prolific  source  of  venality,  favoritism  and 
-corruption,  not  only  in  the  Scotch  church,  but  in 
the  whole  civil  administration  of  Scotland.    It 
Anally  became  so  intolerable  to  the  better  senti- 
ment of  the  Scotch  church  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century  it  caused  a  disruption  of  the 
^nrch  itself.    Dr.  Chalmers,  leading  the  party 
which  made  a  stand  against  patronage,  secured  a 
majority  in  the  general  assembly  in^l884.    A  long 
Jitigation  followed,  in  which  the  Scotch  church 


patronage-mongers  had  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
the  English  patronage-mongers.  The  courts  af- 
firmed a  right  of  private  property  in  church  pat- 
ronage. Thereupon  Dr.  OhUmers  left  the  state 
church,  and  carried  with  him  more  than  one-thiid 
of  all  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
"  Their  once  crowded  churches  were  surrendered 
to  others,  while  they  went  forth  to  preach  on  the 
hillsides,  and  in  tents,  barns  and  stables."  (2 
May's  Constitutional  History,  p.  442.)  In  eighteen 
years  more  than  $26,000,000  were  contributed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  new  organization,  now  known 
as  the  "Free  Church  of  Scotland."  —  Supported 
by  such  elements  of  venality  and  corruption  out- 
side of  party  politics,  it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say 
that  patronage  in  the  civil  administration  of  Great 
Britain  was  far  worse  than  any  we  have  yet  devel- 
oped, or  that  its  removal  was  made  far  more  diffi- 
cult by  reason  of  the  patronage-mongers  of  the 
army,  of  the  church  and  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion making  common  cause  together.  Whatever 
reform  directly  threatened  one,  indirectly  threat- 
ened all.  In  her  civil  administration  every  grade 
of  office  and  place  centuries  ago  became  patronage 
in  the  control  of  somebody — of  the  crown,  of  the 
princes,  of  nobles,  of  bishops,  of  great  landlords, 
of  cabinet  officers,  of  members  of  parliament,  of 
parties  and  of  party  managers.  More  grossly  and 
boldly  than  ever  with  us,  unworthy  men  were 
given  places,  and  needless  numbers  were  foisted 
upon  the  public  pay-rolls,  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  patronage.  As  with  us,  the  public  offi- 
cials and  employes  neglected  their  duties  in  order 
to  serve  their  patrons;  and  the  most  intolerable 
incompetency,  inefficiency  and  corruption  existed 
in  the  municipal  administration.  In  the  greed 
for  increasing  patronage,  and  for  making  it  valu- 
able to  patronage-mongers  and  parties,  the  para- 
mount tests  for  appointments  were  not  fitness,  but 
opinions,  and  the  promise  and  prospect  of  work 
for  the  party  and  Uie  patrons.  —  Until  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  parliament  had  not  be- 
come so  potent  in  the  state  as  to  enable  its  members 
to  usurp  any  great  share  of  patronage.  But  as 
their  influence  increased,  they  used  it  to  increase 
their  patronage.  Qeorge  HI.  was  the  last  king 
who  was  able  by  direct  authority  to  put  limits  to 
that  parliamentary  usurpation.  He  used  the  vast 
patronage  of  the  crown  as  relentlessly  as  Jackson 
used  that  of  the  executive  for  partisan  ends.  He 
also  used  public  money,  equally  with  patronage, 
to  corrupt  opponents,  to  reward  supporters,  to 
make  presents  to  favorites,  and  to  bribe  members 
of  parliament.  Under  his  immediate  successors, 
members  of  parliament  took  to  themselves  the 
largest  part  of  all  civil  patronage,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  and  to  use  it  in  aid  of  their  own 
elections,  their  party  and  their  favorites,  until  the 
triumph  of  the  reform  policy  by  which  it  has  been 
suppressed.  (See  Civil  Service  Reform.)  The 
patronage  of  members  of  parliament  finally  be- 
came the  greatest  and  the  most  persistent  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reform,  just  as  the  patronage  of  our 
members  of  congress  is  now  such  an  obstacle;  in 
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each  oouDtry  alike  blinding  the  eyes,  debauching 
the  conscience  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature;  though  such  patron- 
age here  has  by  no  means  yet  reached  the  shame- 
less aggrayation  which  it  attained  in  Qreat  Britain 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  But  with 
us  it  has  one  pernicious  element  not  known,  at 
least  in  this  century,  in  Great  Britain— that  of  po- 
litical assessments,  through  which  the  patronage- 
mongering  members  of  congress  are  able  to  coerce 
the  public  servants  to  pay  ready  money  as  well 
as  do  servile  work  for  carrying  congressional 
elections.  In  Great  Britain  the  sale  of  offices  in 
early  times  prevented  the  growth  of  the  abuse  of 
assessments;  for  who  would  pay  a  full  price  for 
an  office,  if,  like  ours,  it  was  subject  to  an  annual 
rent  in  the  form  of  an  assessment  to  be  fixed  at 
the  discretion  of  members  of  parliament  and  party 
chieftains?  Members  of  parliament  were  so  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  and  sci-ambled  so  intolerably 
among  themselves  for  more  and  more  patronage 
and  a  greater  share  of  what  there  was,  that, 
in  mere  self-protection,  an  officer  was  provided, 
known  as  the '  'patronage  secretary,"  who  arranged 
and  supervised  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
spoils;  keepUig  books  in  which  each  member  was 
credited  with  his  share,  and  debited  from  time 
to  time  with  the  doles  of  the  patronage  he  received. 
We  have  only  reached  the  stage  of  patronage 
evolution  at  which  much  the  same  thing  is  done 
secretly  and  in  a  scramble  by  our  members  of 
congress,  with  frequent  scruples  and  many  pro- 
testations of  disgust.  It  only  requires  time,  how- 
ever, to  reach  the  full  stage  of  the  flaunting, 
shameless  British  development  of  fifty  years  ago. 

—  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  is  especially 
interesting,  not  only  as  showing  the  results  which 
our  evolution  is  soon  likely  to  reach  if  not  arrest- 
ed, but  as  showing  how  such  an  evil,  buttressed 
by  many  elements  of  strength  with  which  we  are 
not  confronted,  may  be  overcome.  For  patronage, 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power  in  the  public  interest  alone, 
has,  in  the  civil  udministratiou  of  Great  Britain, 
been,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  suppressed. 
Members  of  parliament  have  lost  their  usurped 
control  over  appointments,  and  are  therefore  with- 
out patronage  of  any  kind.  —  After  the  creation 
of  a  sounder  public  opinion,  the  principal  means 
there  used  for  the  suppression  of  civil  patronage 
was  the  enforcement  of  rigid  competitive  exam- 
inations of  fitness  before  appointments,  by  which 
the  qualifications  were  tested  which  were  required 
for  holding  the  places  sought.  (See  OrviL  Ser- 
viCB  Reform,,  anto,  and  **  Civil  Service  in  Great 
Britain,"  by  D.  B.  Eaton.)  Such  examinations 
and  conditions  are  obviously  fatal  to  all  partisan 
and  mercenary  enjoyment  of  patronage,  and  for 

.  that  reason  were  opposed  by  patronage-mongering 
members  of  parliament,  as  they  are  now  opposed 
by  our  patronage-mongering  members  of  congress. 

—  The  work  of  patronage  suppression  in  Great 
Britain  was  also  aided  by  more  effective  laws 
against  bribery  (known  as  office  brokerage  laws) 


than  any  in  force  in  this  country.  (See  work 
last  cited,  pp.  189  to  189.)  Oiu*  statutes  make 
bribery  to  consist  in  giving  or  promising  *'  money 
or  something  of  value  "  for  the  doing  of  the  act, 
as  voting,  appointing,  etc.,  and  they  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  promising  of  nominations  or  confirma- 
tions, or  to  influence  for  procuring  them.  The 
English  statutes  go  much  further;  making  it  a 
penal  offense  to  enter  into  contract  for,  or  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of,  procuring  offices  or  places 
for  a  consideration  of  a  corrupt  nature,  whether 
valuable  or  not.  The  promise  of  official  influence 
for  votes  or  appointments  is  such  a  consideration. 
Some  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  our  decisions 
against  bribery  and  the  corrupt  use  of  patronage 
are  based  solely  on  English  precedents  —  facts 
which  plainly  illustrate  the  potency  of  the  patron- 
age interest  in  our  legislation.  — In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  public 
opinion,  which  sternly  condemns  our  patronage 
system.  Never  kas  the  levying  of  political  assess- 
ments been  so  vigorously  arraigned  as  during  the 
present  year  (1888).  More  and  more  our  statesmen 
are  becoming  convinced  that  the  enforcement  of 
that  system  does  not  even  give  strength  to  a  party. 
Sober  reflection  and  a  more  careful  observance  of 
facts  are  convincing  them  that  fldelity  to  princi- 
ples, the  selection  of  worthy  men  for  office,  and 
honest,  efficient  administration,  and  not  a  venal 
and  prescriptive  use  of  patronage,  are  the  true 
and  sufficient  sources  of  vigor,  vitality  and  power 
in  a  party.  British  experience  on  the  subject  is 
securing  the  attention  of  our  thinkers  in  politica. 
The  enforcement  of  competitive  examinations 
at  the  postoffice  and  custom  house  at  New  York 
city,  through  which  the  patronage  there  has  been 
suppressed,  by  enabling  the  most  worthy  to  win 
the  places,  in  utter  disregard  and  defeat  of  the 
practices  and  interests  of  the  old  patronage-mong- 
ers and  chieftains  of  New  York  politics,  has  done 
much  to  convince  the  public  that  only  a  practica- 
ble and  becoming  effort  is  needed  to  achieve  a 
suppression  of  patronage  in  our  civil  administra- 
tion, as  complete  and  salutary  as  that  which  has 
been  accomplished  in  that  of  Gr^at  Britain.  —  In 
that  broad  sense  in  w^ch  patronage  may  be  held 
to  include  the  legal  and  faithful  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power,  it  must  always  exist,  and  must 
become  greater  with  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion and  commerce.  What  is  needed  is  a  public 
opinion  which  shall  be  wise,  virtuous  and  patriotic 
enough  to  enforce  such  exercise  of  that  power, 
when  aided  by  the  better  practical  methods  that 
are  available  for  our  use.  It  is  necessary  that 
every  official  should  be  educated  to  accept,  and 
compelled  by  law  and  public  opinion  to  act  upon, 
the  theory  that  there  can  be  no  proper  and  legal 
public  patronage  in  which  any  officers  or  citizens 
can  have  a  pecuniary  interest,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  more  moral  or  legal  right  to  use 
the  appointing  power  than  there  is  to  use  the  pub- 
lic money  for  the  private  advantage  of  any  citizen, 
officer  or  party.  We  must  have  a  public  opinion 
which  treats  one  of  these  offenses  as  being  equally 
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reprehensible  with  the  other.  For  the  legal  prin- 
cipleB  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  see 
Removals.  Dobman  B.  Eaton. 

PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY.  (Bee  Gban- 

6EBS.) 

PAUFERISH.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  essence  of  pauperism  is  anything  else  in  Amer- 
ica than  it  is  now  in  Europe,  or  than  it  was  in  the 
states  of  antiquity.  But,  just  as  the  conditions 
of  poverty  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Hebrews,  were  widely  different  from  those  of 
England  and  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
so  now  the  conditions  of  poverty  in  a  new  and 
advancing  industrial  republic  like  the  United 
States,  must  be  very  unlike  those  ^hicfa  have 
prevaUed  among  the  Latin,  the  Sclavonic,  the 
Teutonic  or  the  Celtic  races  of  Europe;  settled 
ss  they  are  under  ancient  and  fixed  institutions, 
where  the  distinctions  of  wealfli  ahd  poverty  are 
comparatively  immutable.  Where  class  distinc- 
tions have  hardened  into  caste,  pauperism  must 
be  a  different  thing  from  that  degree  of  poverty 
which  prevails  among  a  people  of  permanent 
equality,  or  of  ever-changing  inequality.  The  mod- 
em city  and  the  manufacturing  towns  are  strong 
examples  of  this  fluctuating  inequality,  where  the 
working  man  of  to-day  may  be  the  industrial 
chieftain  ten  years  hence;  and  where  vast  fortunes, 
swiftly  accumulated,  are  suddenly  dispersed  and 
scattered  throughout  a  multitude.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  villages  and  rural  districts  of  America, 
and  of  some  European  countries,  offer  examples 
of  permanent  equality,  which,  of  all  conditions, 
is  least  favorable  to  pauperism.  —  M.  Baudrillart, 
in  an  article  published  in  Block's  JHctunmaire  de 
la  PoUUque,  asserts  that  it  is  less  than  a  century 
since  the  sphinx  of  pauperism  began  to  put  her 
destructive  questions  to  the  industrial  nations  of 
Europe.  But  this  "  riddle  of  the  painful  earth  ** 
is  no  modem  one,  though  its  form  may  have 
changed  with  the  last  century.  The  agglomera- 
tion of  poverty  in  great  manufacturing  centres, 
like  Manchester,  Lyons,  and  the  vast  capital 
dtis  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  undoubted- 
ly accentuates  and  renders  more  perceptible  the 
pauperism  of  the  last  half  century.  But  is  it 
not  also  true,  as  M.  Baudrillart  says,  that  great 
dties  have  always  been  sad  nurseries  of  poverty? 
In  Rome,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  urban 
greatness  untU  it  bad  been  twice  sacked  by 
the  barbarians  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  a 
period  of  at  least  five  centuries,  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was -one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
state,  and  a  very  embaiTassing  one.  The  "  com 
laws"  of  Oaius  Gracchus  (B.  O.  128)  were  poor- 
laws;  but  the  distribution  of  food  under  this  ques- 
tionable legislation  was  not  wholly  gratuitous, 
until  Clodius  the  demagogue  made  it  so,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar's  Gallic  war.  Returning  from  his 
victoiy  over  Pompey,  Cssar  found  890,000  per- 
sons (t^e  chronicles  say)  receiving  this  kind  of 
outdoor  relief ,  in  and  about  Rome;  more  than  a  I 
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fifth  part  of  the  whole  population,  if  the  figures 
were  reasonably  exact.  He  reduced  them  to 
160,000,  which  was  still,  perhaps,  one  in  eight  of 
the  population.  The  civil  wars  that  brought 
Augustus  to  the  throne  raised  this  number  to 
800,000,  which  Augustus,  in  tiurn,  reduced  to 
200,000;  but  when  he  gave  his  subjects  an  extraor- 
dinary donative,  says  Mcrivale,  ''the  numbers 
who  partook  of  his  bounty  swelled  again  to 
820,000. "  (History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, chap,  xxxlv.)  This  careful  English  author 
supposes  that  the  200,000  occasional  paupeta 
mentioned  by  Augustus  represented  the  whole 
poorer  sort  of  citizens;  while  the 820,000  included 
those  below  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  rank. 
Li  any  case,  these  enormous  figures,  though 
swollen  by  duplications,  like  the  pauper  statistics 
of  modem  times,  show  what  a  cancer  pauperism 
had  become  in  imperial  Rome,  which  devoted  a 
large  share  of  its  annual  budget  to  the  various 
methods  of  relief.-  Under  the  Antonines,  when 
philanthropy  and  population  had  both  increased, 
the  number  on  the  poor-rates  of  Rome  is  stated 
at  500,000.  No  modern  city,  except  possibly 
Paris  in  the  famine  years  of  the  revolution,  or 
during  the  siege  of  1871,  could  show  so  large  a 
proportion  of  paupers  to  population.  For  this 
the  simple  reason  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
familiar  saying  of  Franklin,  ''If  every  man  and 
woman  would  work  four  hours  each  day  in  some-  . 
thing  useful,  that  labor  would  produce  sufficient 
to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,"  was  far  less  descriptive  of  ancient  Rome  than 
of  great  cities  in  recent  times.  —  In  this  view, 
and  looking  back  over  2,000  years,  it  can  hardly 
be  said,  as  M.  Baudrillart  maintains,  that  "the 
concentration  of  pauperism  has  increased  with  the 
progress  of  industry,"  except  4n  the  restricted 
sense  that  the  concentration  of  inluibitants,  which 
industrial  progress  has  produced,  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  like  concentration  of  poverty. 
Indeed,  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
very  progress  of  industry  has  lessened  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  increased  the  number  of 
those  who  live  in  comfort.  This  is  certainly  the 
general  result,  though  the  crowding  of  artisans 
and  operatives  into  manufacturing  centres  does 
often  produce  the  sanitary,  moral  and  economic 
evils  which  we  all  recognize  from  M.  Baudrill- 
art's  description.  In  too  many  cities  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  rents  rise  and  wages  fall; 
the  dark  and  narrow  street,  the  promiscuous 
lodging  house,  the  damp  cellar,  become  the 
abode  of  laborious  poverty,  as  well  as  of  lurking 
crime;  the  father  of  a  family  drinks,  the  wife  de- 
serts the  cheerless  home,  the  son  becomes  a 
"loafer,"  and  the  daughter  a  prostitute.  This 
happens  often  in  France,  Belgium  and  England, 
and  is  not  unknown  in  America ;  to  which  the 
operatives  throng  by  thousands  from  those  very 
cities  of  Europe  in  which  the  evils  mentioned 
are  most  rife.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  sharper  contrast  which  cities  afford 
of  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the 
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attractive  force  exercised  by  accumulated  wealth 
in  drawing  together  a  corresponding  accumula- 
tion of  poverty,  account  in  part  for  the  startling 
picture  of  misery  and  degradation  which  manu- 
facturing towns  so  often  furnish.  The  same 
crime  and  misery  scattered  through  a  thousand 
rural  neighborhoods  would  affect  the  public  sen- 
sibility less  than  when  it  is  found  concentrated  in 
Birmingham,  Mulhausen  or  the  manufacturing 
regions  along  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries. — It 
is  further  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  ancient  cities 
were  capitals  of  conquest  and  of  commerce, 
the  modern  capitals  are  much  more  centres  of 
manufacture  and  of  public  resort.  The  present 
age  is  migratory,  both  for  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  even  the  classes  between  travel  for  business 
or  pleasure  much  more  than  the  rich  formerly 
could.  Rome  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  empire, 
but  a  caravansary  for  virtuosos  and  tourists; 
Paris  is  the  home  of  pleasure,  but  also,  and  still 
more,  the  workshop  of  useful  industry;  so,  too, 
each  in  its  degree,  are  Vienna  and  New  York. 
Migration,  on  the  large  scale  in  Which  it  now 
takes  place  in  central  and  western  Europe  and  in 
America,  is  both  a  source  of  pauperism  and  a 
check  upon  its  growth.  It  is  to  the  immigrants 
and  their  children  that  we  look  for  most  of  the 
public  poverty  that  is  now  seen  in  the  United 
States;  yet  the  emigration  of  these  very  persons, 
or  their  fathers,  from  Europe,  has  checked  the 
growth  of  pauperism  in  the  countries  they  came 
from.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may 
come  at  once  to  the  subject  in  hand. — In  a  re- 
stricted sense,  pauperism  is  that  degree  of  poverty 
for  which  public  relief  is  provided;  in  a  broader 
definition,  it  is  that  condition  of  body,  or  tem- 
per of  mind,  in  large  numbers  of  people,  which 
makes  them  easy  applicants  for  public  or  private 
relief.  In  the  former  sense,  the  word  is  a  mere 
definition ;  in  the  latter,  it  points  to  a  distinct 
and  formidable  social  evil,  always  to  be  deplored, 
though  not  to  be  wholly  avoided.  In  neither 
sense  is  it  new  to  the  world's  history,  in  the  ear- 
lier chapters  of  which  we  find  traces  that  pauper- 
ism was  known  and  felt  as  an  evil.  But  as  a  rec- 
ognized and  preventable  evil,  as  a  social  solecism 
and  a  public  nuisance,  it  has  never  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  now,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  early  times  slavery  replaced  pauperism,  and 
prevented  its  lesser  mischiefs  from  receiving  due 
notice ;  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  until  re- 
cently, the  relief  of  tlie  poor  has  been  viewed  as 
a  religious  duty,  and  these  mischiefs  of  pauper- 
ism have  sometimes  been  fostered  in  the  name 
of  religion.  For  a  century  past,  the  saying  of 
Burke,  that  'Hbe  age  of  sophisters  and  econo- 
mists has  come,"  is  certainly  true  as  applied  to 
this  subject.  The  religious  motive  for  dispensing 
charity  has  been  kept  in  the  background,  while  its 
economical  demerits  have  been  increasingly  in- 
sisted on.  Were  human  nature  other  than  it  is, 
the  religious  and  philanthropic  side  of  charity 
might  be  expected  to  vanish  from  consideration, 
while  logic  and  utility  should  rule.    But  the  so- 


cial and  spiritual  affections  of  mankind  are  such 
that  pity  will  always  give  ere  charity  begins,  even 
for  objects  unworthy,  and  charity  will  keep  on 
giving  until  good  sense  says  ''You  are  creating 
the  evil  you  mean  to  cure."  It  has  been  a  view 
of  this  consequence  of  public  charity  that,  in 
recent  times,  has  led  to  so  many  efforts  for 
the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and  so  much  cen- 
sure on  the  practice  of  alms-giving,  even  for 
needful  relief.  Dr.  Lteber,  writing  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  when  tlie  founders  of  the  English 
school  of  political  economy  were  still  living,  and 
more  influential  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be 
again,  said:  **  In  England,  where  wages  are  low, 
compared  with  the  expense  of  living,  an  ordmary 
laborer  often  can  not  save  anything  against  the 
time  of  decrepitude  or  sickness;  and  the  children 
of  suffering  parents  must  suffer  with  them.  By 
what  means  shall  their  present  distress  be  re- 
lieved? The  economists  of  the  new  school"  (this 
was  in  1831),  *'  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  others,  say  that  they 
are  to  be  abandoned  to  starvation.  But,  says  Lie- 
ber,  "  a  doctrine  so  abhorrent  to  our  nature  is  only 
a  hideous  theory,  which  can  not  enter  into  the  law 
or  habits  of  any  people,  until  human  nature  shall 
be  sunk  into  bru  tal  hardheartedness.  The  dictates 
of  religion,  conscience  and  compassion  enjoin 
upon  us  to  give  relief."  Here  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion stated ;  and  its  solution  must  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  and  the  daily  details  of  administer- 
ing those  measures  by  which  relief  is  now  given, 
and  in  the  future  is  anticipated  or  prevented.  — 
Among  the  latter  measures  M.  Baudrillart,  with 
excellent  sense,  but  perhaps  in  a  manner  too 
vague  and  general,  specifies  primary  and  profes- 
sional instruction,  combined  with  moral  educa- 
tion ;  a  better  system  of  housing  the  poor,  too 
often  crowded  into  unwholesome  lodgings,  so 
that  better  sanitary  conditions  may  permit  a  bet- 
ter moral  atmosphere ;  the  dispersing  of  manu- 
factories throughout  rural  districts ;  and  finally, 
the  general  progress  of  civilization  and  industry, 
so  that  increased  productive  power  may  enlarge 
production.  In  solving  the  problem  of  pauper- 
ism, he  says:  ''To  increase  production  is  the  first 
step;  to  assist  equitable  and  humane  distribution 
of  the  products,  is.  the  second,  which  would  be 
useless  without  the  first;  for  nothing  else  could 
insure  that,  where  there  is  but  little,  each  person 
should  be  above  want."  Another  French  writer, 
M.  Baron,  who  in  1881  took  the  Pereira  prize  for 
an  elaborate  work  on  French  pauperism,  entitled 
Le  PaupSrwine,  8es  Causes  et  ses  BenUdks,  par  A. 
Baron  (Sandoz  &  Thuillier,  Editeurs,  Paris, 
1882),  goes  into  minute  details  concerning  these 
general  preventives  of  pauperism,  laying  stress 
particularly  on  the  means  of  inducing  the  work 
people  of  his  country  to  deposit  in  savings  banks, 
insure  their  lives,  and  by  other  approved  econom- 
ical precautions,  raise  themselves  above  the  dan- 
gerous level  of  their  present  poverty,  from  which 
it  is  but  a  step,  in  illness,  old  age  or  vice,  to  the 
abyss  of  pauperism.    No  recent  work  has  treated 
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more  fully  or  ably  of  these  subjects,  and  there  is 
a  degree  of  practical  wisdom  (not  always  found 
in  economical  writers)  in  almost  all  M.  Baron's 
obsenrations.  I  may  except  some  petulant  re- 
marks which  he  makes  concerning  the  **  People's 
Banks'*  of  the  late  Herr  Schulze-Delitzsch,  a 
German  economist,  whose  services  have  been 
perhaps  overrated,  but  who  does  not  deserve  all 
the  scorn  which  M.  Baron  pours  out  upon  him. 
—  M.  Baron's  book  is  clear  in  its  definitions,  and 
recent  in  its  statistics,  and  I  shall  make  much 
use  of  it  in  what  follows  concerning  European 
pauperism.  His  definition  of  pauperism  in  the 
individual  (which  the  French  call  miadre — a  word 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  our  English 
word  **  misery,"  by  which  it  is  often  translated) 
is  striking,  and  may  be  quoted.  He  says:  ''  Pov- 
erty, then,  ia  not  pauperism;  the  former  is  rela- 
tive, the  latter  absolute.  At  Rome,  when  every- 
body was  poor,  there  were  no  paupers;  it  was  the 
growing  luxury  of  some  which  disclosed  the  pov- 
erty of  others.  But  pauperism  (rnu^e)  is  the  mi- 
nus aide  of  material  existence,  the  foot  of  the 
human  ladder  (le  fond  de  rabjeetion  humaine); 
the  pauper  is  confronted  by  this  dilemma,  to  eat 
the  bread  of  another  or  to  die.  A  sad  choice! 
-either  beggary  or  robbery  or  death;  the  degrada- 
tion of  alms,  the  dishonor  of  a  thief,  or  death 
by  starvation.'*  —  This  may  describe  pauperism 
in  Europe,  but  with  us  no  such  fatal  alterna- 
tive is  ordinarily  presented.  There  have  been 
-deaths  from  starvation  in  America,  but  they 
were  generally  suicides,  or  the  result  of  mental 
decay;  there  have  been  many  thefts  for  which 
poverty  was  the  excuse,  and  there  has  been  much 
beggary  in  some  of  our  great  cities,  but  neither 
starvation,  mendicancy  nor  theft  have  naiuraUy 
•occurred  in  our  new  country  because  of  extreme 
poverty.  —  The  principles  of  prevention  system- 
atically developed  by  recent  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  concisely  stated  in  Defoe, 
Adam  Smith,  and  other  early  writers.  That 
great  pupil  of  Adam  Smith,  the  younger  Pitt,  in 
a  speech  to  the  house  of  commons  in  February, 
1796,  while  discussing  a  new  poor  law,  said : 
*'  These  great  points  of  granting  relief  according 
to  the  number  of  children,  preventing  removals 
at  the  caprice  of  the  parish  officer,  and  making 
them  aubscribe  to  friendly  societies,  would  tend 
in  a  very  great  degree  to  remove  every  ground  of 
-complaint.  *  *  All  this,  however,  I  will  con- 
fess is  not  enough,  if  we  do  not  engraft  upon  the 
law  resolutions  to  discourage  relief  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  *  *  The  extension  of  schools  of  in- 
dustry is  also  an  object  of  material  importance. 
The  suggestion  of  these  schools  was  originally 
drawn  from  Lord  Hale  and  Mr.  Locke,  and  upon 
such  authority  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending the  plan  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
l^islature.  *  *  Such  a  plan  would  convert 
the  relief  granted  to  the  poor  into  an  encourage- 
ment for  industry,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  by  the 
present  poor  laws,  a  premium  for  idleness  and  a 
achool  for  sloth.    There  are  also  a  number  of 


subordinate  circumstances  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  attend.  The  law  which  prohibits  giving  relief 
where  any  visible  property  remains,  should  be 
abolished.  That  degrading  condition  should  be 
withdrawn.  No  temporary  occasion  should  force 
a  British  subject  to  part  with  the  last  shilling  of 
his  little  capital,  and  to  descend  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  from  which  he  could  never  recover, 
merely  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  a  casual  sup- 
ply." These  remarks  are  all  wise,  and  most  of 
them  are  practical ;  but  the  new  poor  law  proposed 
by  Pitt  in  1796  (which  may  be  found  printed  at 
length  in  a  valuable  but  little  known  work.  Sir 
F  M.  Eden's  "  State  of  the  Poor,"  London,  1797), 
was  burlesqued  by  Bentham,  and  did  not  find 
acceptance  with  parliament.  In  supporting  it 
Pitt  said  he  conceived,  that,  to  promote  the  free 
circulation  of  labor,  and  remove  the  obstacles  by 
which  industry  is  prohibited  from  availing  itself 
of  its  own  resources,  would  go  far  to  diminish 
the  necessity  of  relief  from  the  poor  rates.  He 
also  recommended  that ''  an  annual  report  should 
be  made  to  parliament,  which  should  take  on 
itself  the  duty  of  tracing  the  effects  of  its  own 
system  from  year  to  year,  till  it  should  be  fully 
matured;  that,  in  short,  there  should  be  a  yearly 
poor-law  budget,  by  which  the  legislature  would 
show  that  they  had  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  part  of 
the  community."  This  suggestion  has  since  been 
adopted,  not  only  in  England,  hut  in  many  other 
countries,  and  in  the  separate  states  of  our  own 
country,  as  I  shall  show  presently.  —  Of  the 
English  poor  laws  in  general,  Mr.  Senior  once  said 
that  they  had  their  origin,  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  IIL  and  Richard  IL,  ''in  an  attempt 
substantially  to  restore  the  expiring^  system  of 
slavery."  This  is  a  remark  profoundly  true;  and 
it  may  further  be  said  that  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, even  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  in  Eng- 
land, was  quite  as  much  in  the  line  of  preserving 
class  distinctions  as  of  alleviating  the  distress  of 
the  poor.  In  this  respect  the  pauper  system  of 
England — indeed,  of  all  Europe — and  that  of  the 
United  States,  differ  radically.  Certain  unavoid- 
able distinctions  do  appear  in  our  legislation,  nota- 
bly those  arising  from  immigration  in  the  north, 
and  from  the  difference  of  race  in  the  southern 
states;  but  the  general  spirit  of  the  American 
poor  laws  has  been  friendly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  poor  man.  In  England  and  France,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  effort  for  centuries  was  to  keep  the 
poor  man  "  in  his  place,"  that  is,  to  keep  him  still 
poor,  and  use  him  as  a  prop  for  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  the  privileged  classes  above  him.  An 
English  pamphleteer,  of  no  great  fame,  but  of 
much  good  sense  (Charles  Lamport),  made  these 
remarks  in  1870  concerning  the  traditional  treat- 
ment of  the  English  poor,  under  the  laws  of  his 
country  :  "  The  poor-law  theory  is,  that  all  occu- 
piers of  houses  and  lands  shall  contribute  to  a 
general  fund,  localized  for  better  administration, 
to  make  provision  against  the  wants  and  claims 
of  the  destitute.    Its  practice  is,  that  no  destitute 
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person,  Lowever  meritorious,  can  benefit  by  this 
organization  without  having  to  paSu  under  f;ome- 
thing  very  like  the  old  Roman  yoke.  On  the  one 
side  of  tlie  Caudine  forks,  a  man  stands  erect, 
self-respecting  and  respected,  and  with  name  un- 
stiiined;  on  the  other  side  he  crouches,  a  changed 
and  degraded  being.  He  has  become  a  social  pa- 
riah, hopes  destroyed,  spirit  crushed,  reputation 
gone.  Society,  before  it  yields  what  it  dare  not 
refuse,  so  embitters  the  morsel  by  contempt  that 
neither  giver  nor  receiver  is  blessed  in  the  act. 
The  terms  *  pauper,*  'parish  ,*  'poor relief, 'all savor 
of  social  reproach.  The  poor  are  taught  that  it 
is  virtuous  to  shrink  from  everything  appertaining 
to  the  whole  system.  A  beggar,  even,  will  un- 
blushingly  ask  for  alms  '  to  keep  himself  off  the 
parish  M  On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  avoid  the 
whole  system  as  something  tainted  by  social  lep- 
rosy, and  equally  shrink  from  all  but  enforced 
contact.  From  father  to  son,  through  many  a 
generation,  the  unconscious  legacy  of  contempt 
and  hard  dealing  has  descended  to  us.  Nothing 
testifies  so  clearly  to  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
upper  classes  as  the  persistent  rigor  of  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  poor  for  800  years.  From 
Saxon  serfdom  down  to  modern  pauperism  the 
old  key-note  of  contempt  and  isolation  vibrates 
unchanged.*'  —  Of  latejrears  the  harshness  of  the 
English  system  has  been  softened  considerably! 
Mr.  Goschen,  when  president  of  the  old  poor-law 
board  in  1870,  said  :  "It  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  more  humane  views  which  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  poor,  have  added  most  materially  to 
poor-law  expenditures.  Workhouses,  originally 
designed  mainly  as  a  test  for  the  able  bodied,  have, 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  been  of  necessity 
gradually  transferred  into  infirmaries  for  the  sick; 
and  the  higher  standard  for  hospital  accommo- 
dations has  had  a  material  effect  upon  the  ex- 
penditures." The  process  here  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Goschen  has  been  going  on  rapidly  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
European  country,  since  1870.  In  America 
the  same  thing  has  happened,  and  even  to  a 
greater  extent.  Whatever  success  has  followed 
the  attempts  to  regulate  pauperism,  either  in 
America  or  Europe,  has  been  gained  by  revers- 
ing the  English  practice  of  suspicion,  contempt 
and  abasement;  by  classifying  the  poor  accord- 
ing to  their  real  character  and  needs,  and  treat- 
ing the  money  for  their  .relief  as  an  insurance 
fund,  to  which  they  or  their  representatives  had 
contributed  their  full  share.  The  poor  rate  is, 
properly,  an  insurance  premium ;  the  poor-law 
system  of  any  country  should  be  what  Mr.  Lam- 
port desires  to  make  that  of  England,  a  "  National 
Friendly  Society."  That  the  plague  of  pauper- 
ism has  never  spread  widely  in  America  is  due 
mainly  to  our  institutions,  and  the  opportunity 
which  is  offered  to  the  poor  man ;  that  it  has  been 
controlled  and  diminished,  where  a  dense  popula- 
tion and  the  varied  competitions  of  industry  had 
given  it  a  foothold,  must  be  ascribed,  in  part  at 


least,  to  measures  such  as  Mr.  Pitt  recominended» 
enforced  in  a  country  where  external  circum* 
stances  have  made  it  easier  than  it  ever  has  been 
in  England.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  strangeat 
vagaries  of  the  reasoning  faculty  which  led  Eng- 
lishmen, in  the  early  half  of  the  present  century^ 
to  deny  that  public  charity  was  a  duty,  or  even 
an  admissible  interference  with  individual  duties 
and  the  laws  of  political  economy;  yet  so  com- 
mon was  this  view,  fifty  years  ago,  that  Edward 
Livingston,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Penal 
Code  for  Louisiana,"  felt  called  upon  to  stop  and 
refute  it.  He  pointed  out,  what  everybody  ad- 
mits in  practice,  that  every  community  owes  a 
social  duty  to  the  individuals  that  compose  it, 
and  is  bound  to  guarantee  them  their  lives  and 
property;  that  the  obligation  to  protect  life  is 
greater  than  any  other,  since  all  the  rest  depends 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  prevention  of  death  by 
poverty  is  as  much  a  public  duty  as  the  repres- 
sion of  murder  is.  From  this  impregnable  posi- 
tion he  proceeded  to  develop  his  own  ingenious 
and  mainly  correct  system  of  the  administration 
of  public  charity.  —  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  contemporary  of  Edward  Livingston,  gave 
his  attention  even  more  directly  to  the  question 
of  pauperism.  In  a  report  to  the  Madsachusetts 
legislature,  in  1821,  he  recommended  "placing 
the  whole  subject  of  the  poor  in  the  common- 
wealth under  the  regular  and  annual  superintend- 
ence of  the  legislature,"  thus  anticipating,  by 
more  than  forty  years,  the  course  that  has  since 
been  adopted  by  all  the  larger  and  more  import- 
ant states  in  the  Union,  and  is  likely  to  become 
the  universal  American  policy.  The  creation  of 
boards  of  charities  in  Massachusetts  in  1868,  in 
New  York  and  Ohio  in  1868,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  Rhode  Island  in  1869,  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  states  in  more  recent  years,  is  the 
modern  interpretation  of  the  recommendation 
made  by  Mr.  Quincy  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature. The  establishment  of  these  boards  has 
resulted  in  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of  pauper- 
ism in  America  than  could  before  be  obtained. 
Co-operating  with  thousands  of  local  oflQcers, 
and  with  the  general  tendency  of  American  ideas 
and  institutions,  they  have  labored  to  reduce  pau- 
perism to  its  lowest  terms,  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  dependent  and  defective  classes, 
and  to  prevent  the  formation  or  continuance  of 
that  permanent  caste  of  the  poor  which  is  the 
curse  of  European  civilizations.  The  experience 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  other  states  shows  that 
this  is  possible  to  a- great  extent.  In  the  midst  of 
the  activities,  generous  or  base,  and  the  distract- 
ing turmoil  of  American  life,  it  is  cheering  to  find 
that  we  are  really  making  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion; that  wc  have  not  only  abolished  slavery  and 
the  political  distinctions  founded  thereon,  but  are 
steadily  advancing  toward  emancipation  from  the 
most  hideous  forms  and  consequences  of  the  pau- 
perism that  everywhere  replaces  slaveiy  when  first 
abolished.  The  sa<»illed  "feudalism  of  capital " 
— a  vague  phrase,  which  yet  has  a  recognized 
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shade  of  meaning—does  something  to  perpetuate 
pauperism,  but  the  material  advantages  which 
organized  capital  gives  to  the  poor,  are  working, 
on  the  whole,  against  the  increase  of  paupers. 
This  is  seen  even  in  English  manufacturing  towns, 
and  still  more  in  those  of  America.  —  Historically 
speaking,  there  is  a  certain  connection,  though 
not  a  very  close  one,  between  the  American  poor 
laws  and  the  evil  with  which  they  deal,  and  the 
poor  laws  of  England  and  pauperism  there. 
Mention  has  been  mifide  of  the  earliest  legislation 
of  England,  but  the  progressive  steps  of  the  sys- 
tem now  existing  there  may  be  more  definitely 
noted.  It  is  less  than  three  centuries  since  the 
law  of  England  distinctly  made  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  at  the  public  charge.  By  an 
act  of  parliament  in  1572  the  office  of  overseer  of 
the  poor  was  established,  and  by  the  act  of  1601 
<43  Elizabeth)  a  general  plan  of  relief  for  the  poor 
was  adopted  and  enforced  throughout  England. 
But  there  were  laws  and  customs  bearing  more  or 
leas  directly  on  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
dating  back,  according  to  Sir  George  Nicholls,  to 
the  time  of  Athelstan,  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  most  of  these  an- 
cient laws  are  penal  in  their  character  rather  than 
charitable,  being  aimed  at  the  evils  of  idleness 
and  vagrancy,  and  therefore  particularly  numer- 
ous, when,  from  any  great  social  change,  like  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  the  time  of  Richard 
n.,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  Y III. ,  the  tendency  to  vagrancy  had  grown 
stronger.  Thus,  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler 
in  18^  (which  was  a  servile  war,  and,  like  most 
servile  wars,  was  occasioned  by  a  partial  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs),  was  followed  in  1888  by  that 
oft-cited  statute,  12  lUchard  II.,  ^hich  is  some- 
times called  the  origin  of  the  poor  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  Again,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  15S6-9  was  both  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  cruel  statutes  against  vagrancy.  The 
statute  22  Henry  YIIL,  cap.  12,  in  1531,  punished 
vagabonds  with  the  lash,  tiU  they  were  **  bloody 
by  reason  of  such  whipping";  and  the  still  more 
cruel  statute,  Edward  VI.,  cap.  8,  punished 
them  by  branding  and  by  selling  into  slavery. 
But  these  laws  were  found  too  extreme,  and  there- 
fore ineffectual  to  repress  beggary,  and  they  were 
followed,  even  during  Edwaurd's  brief  reign,  by  a 
more  humane  law,  which  provided  for  the  choice 
of  collectors  of  ahns  in  every  parish,  whose  busi- 
ness it  should  be  on  Sundays  to  "gently  ask  and 
demand  of  every  man  and  woman  what  they  of 
their  charity  will  give  weekly  toward  tlie  relief  of 
the  poor,"  and  to  **  Justly  gather  and  truly  distrib- 
ute the  same  charitable  alms  weekly  to  the  said 
poor  and  impotent  persons."  We  should  prefer 
to  consider  this  merciful  statute,  rather  than  the 
barbarous  enactments  of  an  earlier  day,  as  the 
origin  of  our  American  poor  laws.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  special  acts  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  of 
PhiHp  and  Mary,  and  of  Elizabeth.  The  latter, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign  (1562),  decreed  a 
eompulscMy  tax,  "if  any  person  of  his  froward 


or  willful  mind  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  give 
weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  according  to  his 
ability."  After  a  course  of  gentle  exhortations  by 
the  parson,  the  church-wardens,  the  bishop  and 
the  trial  justices  of  his  neighborhood,  the  affair 
ended  in  a  commitment  to  jail,  if  "  the  said  ob- 
stinate person  "  should  resist  all  these  blandish- 
ments. This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  compulsory 
poor  rate;  and  it  was  followed,  ten  years  later,  by 
an  act  authorizing  justices,  among  other  things,  to 
appoint  averaeers  of  the  poor,  "and  if  a  person  so 
appointed  shall  refuse  to  act,  he  shall  forfeit  ten 
shillings."  This  stand-and-deliver  kind  of  benev- 
olence was  carried  out  more  completely  toward 
beggars,  whose  offense  was  made  a  felony,  and 
was  visited  with  whippings,  diversified  with 
branding,  confiscation  and  hanging.  Sir  Gkorge 
NichoUs observes,  with  simplicity,  that  "the act 
is  framed  with  great  care,  and  comprises  all  the 
chief  points  of  poor-law  legislation  suited  to  the 
period;"  adding,  that  these  points  are  set  forth 
with  a  clearness  "which  leafier  no  room  for 
doubt  08  to  the  intentioM  of  the  legislature  in  any 
oaee, "  Certainly ;  the  provisions  against  vagrancy 
were  likely  to  carry  conviction  to  the  wayfaring 
man;  and  a  person  locked  up  in  Jail  till  he  should 
show  mercy  to  the  poor  would  soon  learn  how 
sacredly  charity  was  regarded  in  England.  —  The 
act  of  1601,  better  known  as  48  Elizabeth,  is  the 
actual  foundation  of  the  English  poor  laws,  and 
of  those  in  force  in  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  employment,  either  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory, of  poor  children  and  able-bodied  adults, 
and  "  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impo- 
tent, old  and  blind,  and  such  other  among  them 
being  poor  and  notable  to  work."  To  support 
the  expense  of  this,  a  tax  was  laid  on  every 
inhabitant  and  owner  in  every  parish  in  England. 
About  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
when  the  public  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  devel- 
oped into  a  system,  another  important  law  was 
passed.  This  was  the  settlement  act  of  1662,  giving 
the  power  of  compulsory  removal,  from  any  parish* 
of  poor  persons  not  legally  settled  therein,  and  in 
a  certain  general  way  defining  what  constitutes 
a  pauper  settlement.  On  these  two  pillars — the 
48  Elizabeth  and  the  14  Charles  II.— rests  the 
subsequent  legislation  on  these  subjects  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  But  so  materially 
has  the  course  of  legislation  been  modified  ix 
America  by  the  great  difference  existing  between 
our  circumstances  and  those  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  close  parallel 
between  our  poor  laws  and  those  of  England, 
either  in  their  aim,  their  details  or  their  results. 
These  laws  in  England  were  made  necessary  by 
the  presence  of  a  great  and  persistent  class  of 
poor  persons,  many  of  whom  were  also  vicious 
characters,  needing  all  the  restraints  of  the  law. 
Hence  the  severity  of  the  early  statutes  against 
vagrants,  laws  which  were  at  first  the  germ  of  the 
whole  poor  law  system,  and  have  made  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  it.  But  in  America  no  such  pau- 
per class  existed  at  the  outset,  and  our  arrange- 
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ments  for  relieving  the  poor  have  been  such  as  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  such  a  class.  It  was,  in 
fact,  to  make  room  for  the  poor  cottagers  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  to  seek  freedom  for  their  religion, 
that  John  Winthrop  and  his  followers  colonized 
New  England.  In  a  paper  written  before  he  set 
sail  for  Boston  in  1629,  Winthrop  said:  *'This 
land  [of  England]  grows  weary  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, so  88  man,  who  is  the  most  pretious  of  all 
creatures,  is  here  more  vile  and  base  than  the 
earth  we  tread  upon,  and  of  less  price  among  us 
than  a  horse  or  sheep.  Many  of  our  people  per- 
ish for  want  of  sustenance  and  employment ; 
many  others  live  miserably,  and  not  to  the  hon- 
our of  so  bduntif  ul  a  housekeeper  as  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  is,  through  the  scarcity  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  All  our  towns  complain  of 
the  burden  of  poor  people,  and  strive  by  all  means 
to  rid  any  such  as  they  have,  and  to  keep  off 
such  as  would  come  to  them.  I  must  tell  you 
that  our  dear  mother  finds  her  family  so  over- 
charged as  she  hath  been  forced  to  deny  harbor 
to  her  own  children;  witness  the  statutes  against 
cottages  and  inmates.  And  thus  it  is  come  to  pass 
that  children,  servants  and  neighbors,  especially 
if  they  be  poor,  are  counted  the  greatest  burthen, 
which,  if  things  were  right,  would  be  the  chief  est 
earthly  blessings."  To  make  things  "right "in 
this  respect,  America  was  colonized,  and  for  150 
years  there  was  little  pauperism  in  these  colonies. 
But  the  French  war  of  1754-68,  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  from  1788 
to  1820,  led  to  a  considerable  development  of 
pauperism  in  the  ne^  republic  of  Washington, 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  Since  1820,  though  the 
number  of  our  poor  has  greatly  increased,  the 
proportion  of  paupers  to  population  has  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  greater  than  it  was  from  1783  to 
1820,  if  we  may  trust  the  meagre  statistics  availa- 
ble for  the  earlier  period.  Of  late  years  there  has 
been  much  complaint  that  **the  rich  were  grow- 
ing richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,"  and,  relatively 
speaking,  this  is  true,  as  it  generally  is  in  civilized 
communities.  But,  as  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard of  riches  and  poverty  a  hundred  years  ago,  in 
America,  and  from  that  time  to  1825,  the  Ameri- 
can poor  man  has  been  growing  generally  richer 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Before  1826,  great  for- 
tunes were  very  rare  among  our  people;  while  the 
mass  of  the  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers, 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  were  pinched  and 
straitened  to  a  degree  that  would  now  excite  uni- 
versal discontent,  should  those  good  old  times  re- 
turn. Whoever  has  read  the  biography  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  or  has  learned  the  habits  of  life 
among  the  country  people  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
or  New  England,  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  will 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  common  level  of 
poverty  among  them.  Their  firewood  was  cheap, 
and  their  liquor  was  abundant;  but  their  dwell- 
ings, their  food,  their  garments,  their  means  of 
education,  travel  and  amusement,  were  very  in- 
ferior to  those  which  the  same  class  of  persons 
now  enjoy;  and  in  proportion  to  the  population. 


pauperism  was  as  common,  if  not  quite  so  ob- 
vious, from  1778  to  1818,  or  it  has  ever  been 
since.  The  researches  of  Quincy  and  others 
in  Massachusetts  indicate  this;  and  where  there 
has  been  of  late  years  any  relative  increase  of 
pauperism,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  in  the  per- 
sons of  foreign  parentage.  That  there  has  been 
an  absolute  decrease  of  native  pauperism  may 
be  seen  by  the  experience  of  my  own  town, 
which  is  not  unlike  that  of  most  country  villages 
in  New  England.  In  1838  Concord,  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  had  about  2,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
not  more  than  fifty  were  foreigners.  In  1888  it 
has  more  than  3,800  free  inhabitants  (besides  650 
prisoners),  of  whom  not  less  than  900  are  either 
foreign-bom  or  of  foreign  parentage,  chiefly  Irish. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  Concord  was  actually 
greater  in  1883  than  it  is  now,  when  the  population 
has  gained  65  per  cent.;  yet  more  than  half  the 
present  pauperism  is  among  that  class  which  has 
come  into  the  town  in  the  last  fifty  years;  so  that 
the  1,950  native-born  inhabitants  in  1883  must  have 
furnished  twice  as  many  paupers  as  do  the  2,400 
native-born  in  1888.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the 
abundant  pauperism  of  Massachusetts,  is  found 
among  the  inunignmts  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
their  descendants.  —  The  census  tables  of  1880  da 
not  show  this  great  excess  of  paupers  of  foreign 
parentage  in  Massachusetts,  nor  perhaps  in  any 
State;  because  these  tables  do  not,  in  fact,  give 
even  an  approximation  to  the  truth  concerning 
American  pauperism.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, the  census  gives  the  inmates  of  alms- 
houses, June  1,  1880,  as  4,469,  and  the  out-door 
paupers  as  only  954;  whereas,  by  authentic  official 
returns,  July  1,  1880,  there  were  not  less  than 
12,000  out-door  paupers  receiving  aid  on  that  day. 
The  average  nimiber  of  the  out-door  poor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  never  less  than  three  times  the  num- 
ber in  poorhouses;  and  has  sometimes,  within  the 
past  ten  years,  risen  to  be  more  than  five  times  as 
many.  The  census  of  1880,  therefore,  in  leaving 
out  of  view  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  out-door 
poor,  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  vitiates  its 
own  value  for  any  statistical  purpose.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wines  says  in  the  preface  to  his  meagre  table 
(Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,  p.  1666),  "  It 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  obtain  the 
statistics  of  pauperism.  The  in-door  poor  can  be 
found  and  counted  with  comparative  ease;  but 
how  are  we  to  know  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
finding  the  out-door  poor?  All  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  present  census,  therefore,  has  been 
to  give  as  accurate  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
almshouse  population. "  And  this  he  states  in  his 
table  (p.  1675)  as  67,067;  the  whole  population  of 
the  country  being  then  50,155,788.  If  we  could 
assume  this  proportion  of  almshouse  or  work- 
house population  to  the  whole  people,  as  the  true 
test  of  comparative  pauperism,  then  Ireland  in 
1880,  with  5,827,100  inhabitants,  and  an  average 
of  54,946  in  workhouses,  would  have  eight  times 
as  much  pauperism  as  the  United  States ;  while 
England,  which  in  1880,  with  a  population  of 
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25,828,000,  had  180,817  iu-door  paupers,  would 
have  nearly  mx  times  as  much  pauperism  as  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  no  combination  of  figures, 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  can 
show  with  much  exactness  what  is  the  relative 
prevalence  of  pauperism  in  countries  differing 
widely  in  accumulated  wealth,  in  natural  plenty 
or  want,  in  commercial  facilities  and  in  political 
institutions;  but  if  we  are  to  compare  the  declared 
paupers  of  one  country  with  those  of  another,  or 
of  one  American  state  with  another,  the  best 
standard  is  not  the  relative  nimiber  of  either 
the  in-door  or  the  out-door  poor,  but  rather  the 
proportion  which  the  aggregate  of  both  classes 
bears  to  the  whole  population. — Now,  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  in  1880,  with  a  population  of 
1,788,085,  or  about  one-third  that  of  Irehind,  had 
an  average  of  about  25,000  paupers  of  both  classes; 
while  Ireland  had  about  114,000  paupers  of  both 
classes;  so  that  pauperism  in  Ireland,  thus  shown, 
was  less  than  twice  as  common  as  in  Massachusetts. 
In  England,  with  a  population  of  25,323,000  in 
1880,  there  were  808,080  paupers  of  both  classes; 
so  that  pauperism  in  England  would  seem  to  be, 
to  that  in  Ireland,  as  40^  is  to  31 ;  and,  to  pauper- 
ism in  Massachusetts,  as  71  is  to  81,  or  more  than 
twice  as  common.  Yet  this  comparison  is  found 
to  be  unjust;  from  the  fact  that  the  pauperism  of 
England  and  Ireland  is  evidently  more  habitual 
and  permanent  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  So 
that  the  corrected  comparison  would  perhaps 
make  English  pauperism  mx  times  as  frequent 
and  chronic,  and  Irish  pauperism  fif)e  times  as 
frequent  and  chronic,  as  pauperism  in  Massa- 
chusetts is,  although  the  density  of  population 
in  that  New  England  state  is  now  about  220 
to  the  square  mile,  while  in  England  it  is  436, 
and  in  Ireland  168  to  the  square  mile.  If  a 
dense  population  and  devotion  to  manufactures 
are,  by  themselves,  favorable  to  pauperism,  there- 
fore, Ireland  ought  to  have  fewer  paupers  than 
Massachusetts,  in  proportion  to  her  people. — In 
truth,  the  political  institutions  of  a  country,  the 
distribution  of  its  land  and  its  movable  property, 
and  the  inbred  spirit  of  the  people,  have  more  to 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  pauperism  than  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  or  the  method  of  ad- 
ministering relief.  French  pauperism  (though 
by  no  means  so  much  less  than  the  English 
plague  of  that  sort,  as  is  commonly  thought)  is 
now  less  constant  and  pinching  than  it  was  before 
the  revolution;  because  the  land  of  France  is 
more  equally  divided,  and  the  political  institu- 
tions are  less  favorable  to  caste  and  privilege  than 
they  were.  For  a  like  reason  Swiss  pauperism 
has  never  been  so  enormous  as  that  of  France  or 
England;  though  the  general  atmosphere  of  an 
old  civilization,  like  that  of  all  Europe,  is  more 
likely  to  breed  paupers  than  is  the  unbreathed  air 
of  a  new  country  like  the  United  States.  —  If  I 
were  to  estimate  the  number  of  paupers  in  our 
whole  country,  I  should  not  set  it  at  more  than 
800,000  persons  at  any  one  time,  and  perhaps 
1,000,000  different  persons  during  the  year,  who,  in 


our  population  of  some  55,000,000,  are  forced  to 
eat  the  bread  of  others,  as  M.  Baron  says.  This 
would  be  less  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  our  people; 
while  in  Ireland  the  corresponding  proportion 
would  be  at  least  a  tenth,  and  in  England  not  much 
less  than  a  tenth.  In  France  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  86,000,000  who  at  some  time  in  the 
year  have  received  public  aid,  is  perhaps  between 
one-fifteenth  and  one-twentieth.  The  mere  count 
of  numbers  and  ratios,  however,  as  I  have  observed, 
does  not  show  the  true  relation,  in  this  respect, 
between  one  country  and  another.  A  land  of 
high  civilization  will  generally  appear  to  have 
more  paupers  than  a  country  like  Russia  or  the 
states  of  South  America,  where  the  general  lack 
of  civilization  among  the  multitude  obliterates  to 
a  great  extent  the  line  between  paupers  and  the 
respectable  poor.  It  is  strictly  true  that  the 
American  pauper  who  retains  his  mental  faculties, 
and  many  of  those  who  do  not,  are  better  situated, 
in  almost  every  respect,  than  the  peasants  of 
Russia,  or  the  semi-barbarous  freemen  of  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Brazil.  The  population  of  the  Tewks- 
buiy  almshouse,  which  has  of  late  been  indus- 
triously held  up  to  public  pity  as  unfortunate  be- 
"yond  any  community  in  the  civilized  world,  is,  in 
truth,  so  far  as  wasting  disease,  decaying  age  and 
mental  disease  will  permit,  more  comfortable  than 
two-thirds  of  the  self-supporting  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  and  in  a  better  material  condition  than  a 
large  part  of  the  colored,  or  even  the  white,  people 
of  our  southern  states.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  for  a  great  proportion  of  our  Ameri- 
can paupers — who  are,  more  than  in  most 
countries,  the  persons  wholly  incapacitated,  from 
age  and  bodily  or  mental  infirmity — the  same 
causes  that  have  made  them  dependent  have 
deadened  their  Susceptibility  to  the  degradation 
which  pauperism  imposes  on  its  victims.  "To 
eat  the  bread  of  another  or  to  die,"  is  not  a 
sentence  deeply  felt  by  the  congenital  idiot,  the 
demented  lunatic,  or  the  incurable  invalid,  who 
compose  so  large  a  quota  of  the  inmates  of 
American  poorhouses.  This  is  a  fact  often  lost 
sight  of  by  writers  on  the  subject,  who  have  not 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  the  poor.  — 
The  real  stress  of  pau][>erism  is  in  the  burdens  and 
penalties  it  lays  on  whole  classes  of  industrious 
people,  not  so  much  by  the  tax  which  public 
relief  imposes,  as  by  the  disqualification  and 
moral  discouragement  it  makes  inevitable.  ' '  The 
detstrudion  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  M. 
Bnron  shows  in  a  striking  manner,  by  an  in- 
genious calculation,  how  unavoidably  myriads  of 
the  French  artisans  and  laborers  must  leave  their 
families,  or  see  themselves  each  year  in  the  slough 
of  pauperism.  He  says,  with  an  eloquence  that 
rises  less  from  the  language  than  from  the  pathetic 
fact  signalized,  "Sickness,  casualty,  old  age  and 
death  are  to  us  but  phrases;  but  the  proletary  is 
stung  to  the  heart  by  fear  of  them;  if  he  escapes 
some,  he  can  not  avoid  the  others;  and  each  one 
of  them  strikes  for  him  incessantly  the  fatal  hour 
of  pauperism.    Death,  in  particular,  leaves  behind 
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it  numberless  depriyations,  of  which  a 
computation  will  give  us  a  glimpse.  France  had 
in  1876,  86,905,788  people ;  the  number  of  the 
married  of  both  sexes  being  15,156,170.  It  is  be- 
low the  truth  to  estimate  half  this  number  as  own- 
ers, occupants,  employers  of  labor,  or  persons 
engaged  in  trade  or  the  liberal  professions;  leav- 
ing in  the  second  half,  operatives,  day  laborers, 
artisans,  small  employers,  and  domestics,  who 
certainly  in  the  aggregate  number  more  than  the 
first  half.  This  last  enumeration,  then,  contains 
at  least  7,500,000  married  people.  The  general 
mortality  of  France  ranges  from  28.40  in  a 
thousand  to  28.16 ;  but  for  married  people  it  is 
fair  to  take  the  lower  average  mortality  computed 
by  the  friendly  societies,  15.20.  Consequently, 
each  year  removes  from  this  aggregate  of  7,500,000 
not  less  than  114,000  fathers  or  mothers.  Let  us 
reckon  up,  then,  all  the  miseries  that  in  a  single 
year  accumulate  in  these  poor  households,  and 
see  whether  it  is  not  strictly  true  to  say,  with  the 
English  economists,  '  Death  is  the  mother  of  pau- 
perism' (nuMrs  irmeria  matery*  —  Nevertheless,  as 
M.  Baron  points  out,  these  inevitable  causes  of 
pauperism,  sickness,  accidents,  old  age  and  death, 
may  be  alleviated  in  some  measure  by  life  insur- 
ance, by  deposits  in  savings  banks,  by  member- 
ship in  friendly  societies,  and  by  other  methods 
of  providing  for  the  future,  which  are  so  common 
in  America,  and  as  yet  so  rare  among  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Europe.  He  devotes  half  his  book 
to  a  consideration  of  these  economic  safeguards 
against  pauperism;  and  it  is  in  this  direction,  also, 
that  the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  phil- 
anthropic individuals,  are  moving  at  present. 
The  renowned  statesman  of  Prussia,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, having  raised  his  country  into  an  empire, 
and  secured  the  military  preponderance  of  Ger- 
many in  Europe  by  his  favorite  prescription  of 
"blood  and  iron,"  long  continued,  is  now  seek- 
ing to  guard  the  poor  subjects  of  the  (German 
empire  from  pauperism,  by  a  series  of  compul- 
sory and  co-operative  economies,  for  which  his 
his  administrative  subordinates  are  framing  laws. 
These  governmental  measures  for  making  the 
German  workingman  frugal  and  sober  under  le- 
gal penalty,  and  for  compelling  capital  to  take  its 
share  in  accumulating  insurance  funds  against 
pauperism,  are  not,  as  I  write,  fully  matured;  but , 
we  shall  soon  see  what  shape  they  will  take,  and 
how  effective  they  are  likely  to  be.  The  English, 
who  do  nothing  of  this  sort  by  legal  compulsion, 
except  the  exaction  and  administration  of  the 
poor  rates,  but  whose  aim  is  to  encourage  saving 
among  the  poor,  are  doing  much  in  that  direction, 
by  their  postoffice  savings  banks,  and  by  the  stim- 
ulation of  all  sorts  of  mutual  aid  societies  and 
other  forms  of  co-operation.  A  Hampshire  clergy- 
man. Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  has  recently  published 
a  paper  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  wherein 
he  proposes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor 
rates  and  of  pauperism  be  avoided  by  a  legal  ob- 
ligation that  every  youth  shall,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  or  thereabouts,  pay  to  the  govern- 


ment (say  through  the  postoffice  savings  bank  de- 
partment) the  sum  of  £15  once  for  all,  or  2s.  per 
week  for  three  years,  and  then  be  poor  raU  free 
for  life.  This  would,  on  the  average,  fully  sufQce 
to  allow  a  repayment,  in  the  form  of  8s.  per  week 
during  sickness,  at  any  period,  and  a  pension  of 
4s.  per  week  during  the  remainder  of  life  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  seventy,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  Mr.  Blackley;  who  shows  that,  under 
the  present  system  of  poor  rates,  the  law  actually 
compels  the  provident  and  industrious  to  pay  a 
great  deal  moi'e  than  £15  each,  in  a  lifetime,  for 
the  lazy  and .  the  vicious.  In  order  to  prevent 
imposture  and  false  claims  of  sickness,  he  would 
have  applications  for  repayment,  imder  his  plan, 
left  in  each  case  to  a  local  jury  of  persons  tTUereat- 
ed  in  preventing  imposture  ;  as,  for  instance,  either 
to  a  specially  appointed  conunittee  of  rate  payers, 
or  to  the  existing  boards  of  guardians,  with  the 
aid  of  local  medical  men,  who  now  administer  the 
legal  relief  under  the  poor  laws.  There  is  practi- 
cal good  sense  in  these  suggestions.  —  Of  the  two 
modes  of  public  aid  which  the  English  designate 
as  in-door  and  out-door  relief,  the  latter  is  every- 
where and  always  the  more  common;  for  there 
never  can  be  almshouses,  workhouses,  hospitals, 
etc.,  enough  to  receive  all  the  poor  at  any  season, 
or  half  of  them  in  seasons  of  special  destitution. 
M.  Baron,  contraiy  to  most  English  and  some 
American  authorities,  favors  out-door  relief,  or 
what  the  French  more  properly  call  ''aid  to  the 
family,"  eecoure  d  domicile ,  rather  than  the  strict 
application  of  the  "workhouse  test,"  or  the  mul- 
tiplication of  hospitals  and  inflrmariea  I  have 
long  held  the  same  opinion,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  mainly,  which  this  French  writer  now 
advances.  Out-door  relief  is  often  abused,  and 
these  abuses  are  most  to  be  guarded  against  in 
democratic  countries;  but  it  is  when  well  admin- 
istered, as  it  easily  may  be,  not  only  more  humane 
and  effective,  but  less  costly,  than  in-door  relief, 
which  involves  the  building  and  keeping  up  of 
great  establishments.  Both  methods  are  indispen- 
sable, and  each  serves  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
the  other.  —  The  cost  of  pauperism  to  the  public 
treasury  varies  greatly  in  different  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  annual  cost  of  the 
public  poor  is  nearly  $50,000,000  for  85,000,000 
of  people — say  $1.50  per  capita  for  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. In  France  the  cost  does  not  exceed  $1 
per  capita,  and  in  Germany  is  even  less.  In  New 
England  and  New  York  the  annual  cost  is  nearly 
$1  per  capita;  in  the  more  southern  and  western 
states  it  ranges  from  seventy-five  cents  down  to 
twenty-five  cents,  or  even  less,  per  capita.  I 
should  estimate  the  average  per  capita  cost  for  the 
United  States  at  fifty  cents  or  less,  that  is,  from 
$20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in  a  year  for  the  whole 
country.  Even  in  European  nations  this  cost  is 
not  a  great  burden  when  compared  with  the  yearly 
army  and  navy  estimates;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that,  in  America,  the  pecuniary  burden  of 
pauperism  is  seriously  felt.  Its  social  and  moral 
evils  are  grievous,  however;  and  richly  will  he 
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dflmre  of  m^lrlnH  who  shall  show  us  how  to 
check  them.  F.  B.  Sanbobn. 

PEACE.  Say4  de  Maistre:  ^'Hlstoiy  unfortu- 
nately proves  that  war  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
habitual  state  of  mankind :  that  is,  that  human 
blood  must  be  shed,  here  or  there,  without  inter- 
ruption on  the  earth;  and  that  a  state  of  peace 
is',  for  each  nation,  but  a  respite.*'  Is  this  true? 
When  God  created  the  worid,  did  he  hand  it 
over,  forever,  to  the  destroying  angel?  Is  there 
no  means  to  preserve  peace  among  the  nations? 
A  means  to  prevent  war,  genially,  would  be  to 
sanction,  as  an  inviolable  principle  of  public  law, 
that  each  state  is  independent  and  free,  and  that 
no  state  has  a  right  forcibly  to  meddle  with  the 
constitotion  or  government  of  another  state.  A 
state  is  a  society  of  men  which  alone  can  rule  and 
dispose  of  itself;  to  meddle  with  its  affairs,  what- 
ever they  be,  is  to  render  imcertain  the  autonomy 
of  all  statea;  it  means  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  war, 
which  sooner  or  later  wiU  germinate  and  bear  the 
most  bitter  fruit.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  on 
Aug.  10,  1791,  Mirabeau  being  then  president  of 
the  constitutional  assembly,  some  Quakers  ap- 
peared before  the  bar  of  that  body  and  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  live  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  France,  but  reserving  in  their  own 
&vor  the  condition,  that  they  should  never  be 
compelled  to  go  to  war.  With  admirable  good 
sense,  Mirabeau  answered  them,  amid  applause: 
<•  *  *  If  J  QY&c  meet  a  Quaker  I  shall  say  to 
him:  'My  brother,  if  thou  hast  the  right  to  be 
free,  thou  hast  the  right  to  prevent  thy  being 
made  a  slave.  Thou  wantest  peace?  Well,  it  is 
weakness  which  invites  war:  a  general  resistance 
would  be  imiversal  -petuse.' "  A  general  resist- 
anee  of  all  states  against  any  intermeddling  in 
the  affairs  of  others  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
guarantees  of  peace  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  some 
way  a  federation  of  free  states  would  be  formed, 
of  states  which  desired  to  remain  free,  and  which 
proclaimed  as  an  unalterable  rule  of  international 
law  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  —  The  re- 
ciprocal independence  of  the  nations  thus  pro- 
clafaned  and  assured,  we  would  see  the  bunlen 
of  standing  armies,  which  lead  to  that  terrible, 
inexorable  tax,  the  tax  of  blood,  but  nevertheless 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  taxes,  disappear. 
This  tax  does  not  take  from  the  contributor  sim- 
ply part  of  his  income,  or  his  entire  income,  a 
part  of  his  capital,  or  even  his  whole  capital,  but  it 
takes  liberty  and  life  from  him;  it  has  become  the 
indispensable  condition  of  political  societies.  The 
liberties  of  nations  could  not  but  gain  by  the 
abolition  of  standing  armies;  for  history  teaches 
US,  that  standing  armies  are  an  eternal  danger  to 
the  liberlies  of  nations.  ''  Regular  troops  (rnHeg 
perpetum),"  says  Kant,  "being  always  ready  to 
act,  incessantly  menace  other  states,  and  incite 
them  to  increase  their  number  of  armed  men  ad 
mfmium.  Such  rivalry,  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  expense,  which  makes  peace  more  onerous 
than  a  dhort  war,  scmietimes  even  leads  a  state 


into  open  hostilities  with  the  sole  view  of  getting 
rid  of  so  painful  a  burden.''  The  suppression  of 
standing  armies  would,  therefore,  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  to  preserve  peace.  —  One  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  Uie  maintenance  of  peace 
among  nations  has  been  the  facilities  to  feed  war 
which  credit  procures.  It  is  war  that  invents 
those  loans  by  means  of  which  a  warlike  people 
finds  at  a  given  hour  an  immense  lever,  great  sums 
of  money,  to  transform  the  spades  which  render 
the  soil  of  the  country  fruitful,  into  instruments 
which  devastate  the  fields,  destroy  the  cities,  and 
decimate  the  population.  It  would  be  well  to 
admit,  as  a  principle  of  international  law,  that  the 
loans  effected  in  a  state  or  abroad,  and  not  destined 
for  the  economical  wants  of  the  state,  should  be 
considered  as  a  menace  to  the  other  states,  and 
that  it  would  authorize  the  latter  to  form  a  league 
against  the  state  which  should  allow  itself  to  take 
measures  involving  an  attempt  on  their  security 
and  their  independence.  —  Without  pretending  to 
.contradict  the  principles  which  Mirabeau  caused 
to  triumph  in  his  celebrated  discussion  on  the 
right  to  declare  war,  might  we  not  introduce 
a  guarantee  into  political  constitutions,  by  mak- 
ing, at  least  to  some  extent,  the  consent  of  the 
subjects  of  a  state  a  condition  to  a  declaration 
of  war?  Shall  the  sovereign  have  a  right  to 
dispose,  at  his  wUl,  of  the  Uves  and  the  savings 
of  several  generations,  for  the  sake  of  quar- 
rels which  the  people  frequently  do  not  under- 
stand? The  answer  is  well  known  which  a 
prince  of  Bulgaria  gave  to  an  emperor  of  the 
orient,  when  the  latter  proposed  to  him  to  settle 
their  differences  in  single  combat:  "Would  a 
farrier  who  had  a  pair  of  pincers  take  the  red-hot 
iron  from  the  furnace  with  his  hands  ?  "  We  wish 
means  might  be  found  to  lay  the  following  ques- 
tions before  the  people  of  a  country  before  a  war 
is  undertaken:  "  Who  wants  the  war?  Is  it  the 
nation?  Is  it  the  government?  Does  the  nation 
want  to  see  its  ports  and  its  workshops  closed,  its 
conunerce  diminished,  perhaps  even  annihilated, 
its  industry  ruined,  and  its  wealth  pass  into  the 
hands  of  others?  Does  the  nation  want  that  now 
and  forever  new  taxes  and  duties  be  added  to  the 
duties  and  taxes  with  which  the  nation  is  already 
overburdened?  Does  the  nation  want  its  children 
taken  away,  to  make  them  liye  a  life  of  fatigue 
and  danger,  of  sacrifices  and  resignation,  to  make 
them  sh^  their  blood  in  battle?  Does  the  nation 
want  that  even  those  of  its  other  children,  who 
had  paid  already  their  tribute  to  the  fatherland, 
should  be  taken  away  once  more,  on  the  day 
after  they  had  again  crossed  the  paternal  thresh- 
old?"*^ May  a  system  of  international  arbitra- 

*  The  preceding  only  applies  to  wars  of  aggression,  and  in 
such  cases  most  constltations  require  the  consent  of  the 
nai  ional  representatires.  Bren  when  the  constltation  attrib- 
utes to  the  king  the  right  to  declare  war,  this  does  not  mean 
ttiat  the  war  is  the  resalt  of  the  royal  will,  bat  only  that  it  is 
one  of  the  king's  f  anctions  (and  not,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  minister  or  prefect)  to  sign  the  act.  The  rig^t 
of  defense,  in  case  of  an  attack,  Is  too  erldent,  and  is  thiw»- 
f  ore  not  mentioned. 
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tion  be  relied  on  as  a  means  to  preserve  peace 
among  nations?  We  can  not  consider  that  means 
as  effective.  With  the  small  nation  of  the  Greeks 
the  amphictyonic  council  was  unable  to  preserve 
a  state  of  peace ;  no  modem  confederation  has 
escaped  civil  war;  and  can  we  hope  that  the 
confederation  of  the  nations  of  Europe  would  be 
more  fortunate?  We  forget  that  passion  is  the 
principal  cause  of  war ;  and  can  we  think  that 
passion  would  submit  to  arbitration?  Moreover, 
if  arbitration  has  no  sanction,  it  does  not  mean 
anything;  if  it  have  a  sanction,  that  sanction  is 
war.*  —  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  means 
to  preserve  peace  which  we  have  just  indicated, 
the  fact  remains  that  war  exists.  We  need  not 
examine  whether  it  is  just,  useful  or  necessary,  as 
an  illustrious  philosopher  (Cousin)  declared  it  to 
be.  All  are  agreed  that  war  should  be  terminated 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  instrument  of  peace 
be  signed.  That  instrument  is  called  a  treaty  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  con- 
clusion all  hostilities  should  cease.  Generally  it. 
is  the  victor  who  dictates  the  conditions  of  the 
peace;  it  is  also  a  principle,  that  in  case  of  diffi- 
culties all  obsciire  and  ambiguous  clauses  must 
be  construed  against  him.  —  The  power  to  make 
peace,  which  is  generally  accorded  to  the  heads 
of  states  by  the  constitutions  of  the  latter,  does 
not  necessarily  cany  with  it  the  right  to  make 
concessions  of  territory.  Thus,  the  assembly  of 
Cognac  declared  that  Francis  I.,  although  he  had 
the  absolute  control  over  peace  and  war,  could 
not,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  alienate  any  part  of 
his  kingdom.  — The  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  one  of  the  parties,  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  Ac- 
cording to  international  usage,  official  cognizance 
is  taken  of  the  rupture,  and  all  rights  are  reserved 
for  the  future.  —  The  most  celebrated  treaties  of 
peace  in  modem  times  are  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia (1648),  which  put  an  end  to  the  thirty  years 
war;  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718),  which  closed 
the  war  of  succession  in  Spain;  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  (1815),  which  concluded  the  wars  of  the 
empire ;  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  which  ended 
the  oriental  war ;  and  the  treaty  of  Frankfort 
(1871),  which  put  an  end  to  the  Franco-German 
war.  All  these  treaties  were  closed  only  after 
terrible  wars,  which  had  cost  streams  of  blood 
and  the  wealth  of  the  people. 
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PENDLETON,  George  H.,  was  bom  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  July  25,  1825,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1854-5, 

*  Arbitration  can  be  employed  only  in  cases  involving  ma- 
terial interests,  and  in  that  case  all  European  nations  will  sub- 
mit to  it  in  the  f  atnre.  Is  there  any  material  interest  which 
is  worth  the  milliards  which  war  actually  costs?  Thus, 
there  will  be  no  more  lighting  bat  for  honor  or  for  a  senti- 
ment, a  passion;  bat  what  can  arbitrators  do  in  such  a  case? 


and  a  democratic  congressman  1857-66.  In  1864 
he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  vice-president, 
and  was  defeated.  (See  Deh ocratic-  Republican 
Pakty,  VI.;  Electoral  Votes,  XX.)  Inl86S 
he  was  strongly,  but  unsuccessfully,  supported  in 
the  democratic  national  convention  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  He  then  became  interested 
in  railroads,  and  abandoned  politics  for  the  time. 
In  1879  he  became  United  States  senator  from 
Ohio  for  giz  years.    (See  Civil  Service  Reform.  ) 

A.  J. 

PENITENTIARY  SYSTEMS.  (See  Prisons 
AND  Prison  Discipline.) 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  origuial  states 
of  the  American  Union.  The  English  claim  to 
the  territory  of  which  it  is  composed  rested  on 
the  same  grounds  as  in  the  case  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  discovery  by  the  Cabots  and 
conquest  from  the  Dutch.  (See  those  states,, 
and  United  States,  I.)  The  capture  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  held  to  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  originally  colonized  by  Swedes  and 
conquered  by  the  Dutch.  (See  Delaware.) — 
William  Penn,  an  English  Quaker,  possessed  a 
very  considerable  influence  with  Charles  I.,  partly 
because  of  the  services  of  his  father.  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,  and  still  more  because  of  the  favor 
in  which  he  was  held  by  Charles'  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  I.  This  alliance 
of  the  Quaker  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  both  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  England,  non- jurors, 
and  harassed  by  penal  laws,  was  not  at  all  unoom> 
mon  at  the  time.  Penn  had  been  trustee  for  one 
of  the  Quaker  proprietors  of  New  Jersey,  and 
thus  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinct Quaker  colony  in  North  America.  March 
4, 1681,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  patent  for  ' '  all 
that  tract  or  parte  of  land  in  America,"  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  river,  from  **  twelve 
miles  distance  northwards  of  New  Castle  towne," 
and,  if  the  Delaware  river  should  not  reach  latitude 
43*'  north,  then  by  a  due  north  line  from  the  head  of 
the  river  to  the  northern  boundary;  on  the  north 
by  latitude  43°  north;  on  the  west  by  a  north  and 
south  line  five  degrees  west  of  **  the  said  eastern 
bounde  "  ;  and  on  the  south  by  latitude  40  "*  north, 
to  its  intersection  with  a  cu-cle  of  twelve  miles 
radius  drawn  around  New  Castle.  The  province 
was  to  be  called  Pennsylvania;  and  the  payment 
therefor  was  to  be  two  beaver  skins  annually.  — 
As  laid  down  in  the  charter,  the  noi-thern  bound- 
ary would  have  run  across  the  middle  of  the 
present  state  of  New  York,  and  the  southern 
boundary  would  have  lain  north  of  the  capital 
city,  Philadelphia.  Necessity  produced  the  in- 
genious idea  that  "  to  the  beginning  "  of  any  de- 
gree of  latitude  was  only  to  the  end  of  the  next 
preceding  degree;  and  Penn  and  his  descendants, 
accepting  latitude  42°  as  the  northern  boundary, 
claimed  latitude  39°  as  the  southern  boundary,  thus 
taking  in  the  two  noble  bays  of  C]!heflapeake  and 
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Delaware.  Lord  Baltimore  struggled  to  restrict 
Pom  to  latitude  40°,  and  the  dispute  was  not 
finally  compromised  until  1762,  when  the  Penns, 
by  giving  up  part  of  their  southern  claims,  sue 
ceeded  in  securing  their  capital  and  a  free  access 
to  Delaware  bay.  In  1780  the  western  boundary, 
five  degrees  west  of  the  eastern,  was  run  by  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  By 
resolution  of  Sept.  4,  1788,  the  congress  of  the 
confederation  rdinquished  to  Pennsylvania  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  triangular  strip  of  land  in 
the  northwest,  north  of  latitude  42°,  and  west  of 
New  York,  which  gives  the  state  access  to  Lake 
Erie;  and  Jan.  8,  1792,  the  new  congress  author- 
ized the  president  to  issue  letters  patent,  conveying 
the  territory  named,  to  Pennsylvania.  (See  also 
Wyoming).  —  Penn  having  acquired  the  three 
counties  on  the  Delaware  from  the  duke  of  York 
(see  Dklawabe),  these  were  kept  in  close  relation 
to  Pennsylvania  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution, when  Delaware  became  a  distinct  state. 
Penn  gave  his  new  province  four  various  schemes 
of  government,  in  1681,  1682,  1688,  and  1696; 
and  Ck:t.  28,  1701,  he  gave  it  the  final  charter 
of  privileges,  under  which  it  lived  until  1776. 
Under  this  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the 
proprietor;  the  assembly,  of  one  house,  was  to  be 
chosen  annually  by*  the  people;  and  sheriffs  and 
c<MX>ners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
out  of  a  double  number  of  candidates  selected  by 
popular  vote.  In  spite  of  many  conflicts  between 
governor  and  assembly,  the  charter,  on  the  whole, 
worked  well  during  its  existence.  One  of  its  evil 
features  was  the  reservation  of  quit-rents  to  the 
proprietors  on  land  sold;  and  these  were  abolished 
in  1779,  the  assembly  voting  £180,000  to  the  pro- 
prietors in  compensation  for  them.  —  Cohbtitu- 
Tioira.  June  14,  1776,  the  last  charter  assembly 
adjourned  until  Aug.  26.  In  the  meantime  a 
state  convention  at  Philadelphia,  July  16 -Sept. 
28,  called  by  the  revolutionary  committees,  framed 
a  state  constitution,  which  went  into  force  without 
a  popular  vote.  It  provided  for  an  assembly  of 
one  house,  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  over 
twenty -one  who  were  tax  payers;  for  a  council  of 
twelve  persons;  for  a  president  [governor]  chosen 
annually  by  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  as 
sembly;  and  for  a  "council  of  censors,"  of  two 
from  each  city  and  county,  to  be  chosen  by  pop- 
ular vote  every  seventh  year,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  state  officers  and  into  viola- 
tions of  the  constitution.  —  A  new  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  24,  1789-Peb.  26,  1790,  Aug.  9 -Sept.  2, 
1790,  and  approved  by  popular  vote.  It  divided 
the  assembly  into  a  senate  chosen  for  four  years 
by  counties,  according  to  tax-paying  inhabitants, 
not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  thirty-four  in 
number,  and  a  house  of  representatives  chosen 
annually  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senate, 
not  less  than  sixty  nor  more  than  100  in  number; 
it  provided  for  a  governor,  to  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote  and  to  serve  three  years;  it  made  judges 
removable  by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two- 


thirds  of  each  house:  and  it  abolished  the  council 
of  censors.  —  A  third  constitution  was  framed  by 
a  convention  at  Harrisburgh  and  Philadelphia, 
May  2,  1887- Feb.  22,  1838.  and  was  ratified  by 
a  close  vote.  118,^71  to  112,759.  It  changed  the 
term  of  senators  to  three  years,  and  that  of  the 
judiciary  from  good  behavior  to  fifteen  years  for 
the  supreme  court,  ten  years  for  presiding  judges 
of  lower  courts,  and  five  years  for  their  associates; 
it  greatly  diminished  the  governor's  patronage; 
and  it  provided  for  amendments  by  their  passage 
in  two  successive  legislatures  and  their  ratification 
by  popular  vote.  In  1850  the  judiciary  was  thua 
made  elective.  In  1857  the  number  of  the  house 
of  representatives  was  fixed  at  100,  the  senate  was 
to  be  chosen  by  districts,  and  the  legislature  was  for- 
bidden to  loan  the  credit  of  the  state.  In  1864  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  secured  to  qualified  electors 
in  the  volunteer  service.  —  The  present  constitu- 
tion was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Harrisburgh 
and  Philadelphia,  Nov.  18,  1872-Nov.  3,  1878, 
and  was  ratified  Dec.  16,  1878,  by  a  popular  vote 
of  298,564  to  109,198.  It  fixes  the  number  of 
the  senate  at  fifty,  to  serve  four  years,  and  of  the 
house  at  200,  to  serve  two  years,  both  to  be 
elected  by  districts;  forbids  the  legislature  to  pasa 
special  laws  on  a  number  of  subjects,  nor  in  any 
case  without  thirty  days'  publication;  and  makes 
the  governor's  term  of  office  four  years,  and  that 
of  the  supreme  court  twenty-one  years.  It  ia 
notable  that  it  provides  for  the  trial  of  contested 
elections  of  electors  of  president  and  vice-president 
by  the  state;  in  this  point  Pennsylvania  was 
probably  the  only  state  in  the  Union  in  1874 
which  enforced  exactly  the  simple  idea  of  the 
electoral  system.  (See  Electors. ) — Governors. 
Thomas  Wharton,  1777-9;  Joseph  Reed,  1778-81; 
Wm.  Moore,  1781-2;  John  Dickinson,  1782-5; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1785-8;  Thos.  MifiUn,  1788- 
99;  Thos.  McKean,  1799-1808;  Simon  Snyder, 
1808-17;  WiUiam  Findlay,  1817-20;  Joseph  Heia- 
ter,  1820-28 ;  John  A.  Schulze,  1828-9 ;  George 
Wolf,  1820^5;  Joseph  Ritner,  1885-8;  David  R. 
Porter,  1888-44;  Francis  R.  Shunk,  1844r-8;  Wm. 
F.  Johnston,  1848-51;  Wm.  Bigler,  1851-4; 
James  Pollock,  185it-7;  Wm.  F.  Packer,  1857-61; 
Andrew  J.  Curtin,  1861-7;  John  W.  Geary, 
1867-78;  John  P.  Hartranft,  1873-9;  Henry  M. 
Hoyt,  187^-83;  Robert  E.  Pattison,  1888-7; 
—  Political  History.  The  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have,  from  the  beginning  of  her  existence 
as  a  state,  claimed  for  her  the  appellation  of  the 
"key-stone  state."  This  significant  name  is  suf- 
ficient alone  to  show  that  the  sections  north  and 
south  are  no  recent  development,  but  original  po- 
litical factors,  for  it  was  the  two  sections  which 
Pennsylvania  was  to  clamp  together  like  a  key- 
stone. Popular  doggerel  of  1790,  after  specify- 
ing the  alternate  admissions  of  the  new  states, 
Kentucky  and  Vermont,  thus  concludes: 

"  still  Pennsylvania  holda  the  scales. 
And  neither  sonth  nor  north  prevails.'' 

In  time  the  appellation  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
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little  different  sense:  since  the  reorganization  of 
parties  in  1825,  Pennsylvania's  electoral  votes  have 
never  been  cast  for  the  unsuccessful  presidential 
candidate;  and  a  vague  idea  has  grown  up  that 
Pennsylvania's  support  or  opposition  is  deci- 
sive upon  parties  as  well  as  sections. — At  first 
the  state  was  internally  divided.  Its  population 
was  variously  Quaker,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian 
(Scotch-Irish),  and  Lutheran  (German);  and  as  the 
first  two  classes  generally  sympathized  with  Great 
Britain  during  the  revolution,  political  and  relig- 
ious feeling  were  both  active.  Furthermore,  the 
state  was  divided  by  the  Alleghanies  into  a  west- 
em  and  an  eastern  section,  whose  people  had  op- 
posite interests  and  politics,  the  former  being 
naturally  democrats,  while  the  latter  were  federal- 
ists. (See  Anti-Federal.  Party.)  At  first  the 
eastern  section  was  strong  enough  to  retain  the  state 
in  the  federal  party,  but  the  strength  of  their  oppo- 
nents was  gradually  increased  by  the  fiow  of  inuni- 
gration,  mostly  Irish  and  anti-British,  to  the  west- 
em  section,  by  the  united  and  even  forcible  oppo- 
sition of  that  section  to  the  excise  (see  Whibkt  In- 
surrection), and  by  the  claims  of  New  England 
federalists  to  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion. (See  Wyomino.)  All  these  influences  were 
I>otent  enough  to  give  fourteen  of  the  state's  fifteen 
electoral  votes  to  Jefferson  in  1796,  and  thirteen  to 
Burr,  and  to  make  the  state  very  doubtful  for  the 
future.  In  1799  the  eastern  section  was  alarmed 
and  reunited  by  the  so-called  **  Fries  insurrection," 
an  armed  resistance  to  a  federal  law  imposing  a 
direct  tax  on  houses.  Nevertheless,  the  democrats, 
in  December,  1799,  were  for  the  first  time  able  to 
elect  their  candidate  for  governor,  McKean;  and 
he  at  once  removed  all  Mifflin's  federalist  ap- 
pointees to  office.  In  the  legislatiu-e  the  house 
was  democratic ;  and  the  senate  federalist.  As 
the  state's  electors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  legis- 
'lature,  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  just 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  electors  to  vote,  that 
the  senate  forced  the  house  to  be  content  with 
eight  democratic  electors,  leaving  the  remaining 
seven  to  the  opposition.  The  democratic  con- 
trol of  the  state  grew  rapidly  stronger,  and  in 
1808-4  there  were  but  five  federalists  in  the  house, 
and  one  in  the  senate.  Indeed,  the  dominant 
party  ^most  immediately  split  into  two  factions, 
the  moderate  democrats,  or  "constitutionalists," 
headed  by  Gov.  McEean,  and  the  radicals,  or 
"  friends  of  the  people,"  headed  by  William  Du- 
ane  and  Michael  Leib.  The  latter  were  princi- 
pally bent  on  obtaining  a  new  state  constitution, 
on  impeaching  and  removing  the  then  state  judges, 
and  on  limiting  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  judi- 
ciary for  the  futiu-e.  In  1805  both  factions  nom- 
inated candidates  for  governor,  McEean  and 
Simon  Snyder,  and  the  former  was  elected  by 
the  aid  of  federalist  votes.  In  1808,  however,  the 
**  conventionalists,"  as  the  ' '  friends  of  the  people  " 
now  called  themselves,  elected  Snyder  governor, 
and  secured  a  long  control  of  the  state;  but  they 
made  no  further  effort  to  obtain  a  new  state  consti- 
tution. —  Immediately  after  Snyder's  accession  to  1 


office  a  collision  between  the  state  and  the  United 
States  was  threatened  in  the  once  celebrated  ' '  01m- 
stead  case. "  This  was  a  prize  case,  dating  from  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  state  courts  had  decided 
it  one  way,  and  the  continental  congress,  and 
afterward  the  federal  courts,  to  the  contrary.  In 
1809  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  by  a  man- 
damus from  the  federal  supreme  court  to  the  dis- 
trict marshal  to  execute  a  writ,  and  an  order  from 
the  governor  to  the  state  militia  to  resist  it  by 
force.  In  the  end  the  legislature  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  the  claim;  the  state  chief 
justice  decided  for  the  federal  court's  view;  and 
the  militia  were  sentenced  to  a  trivial  punishment, 
which  was  remitted  by  the  president.  —  Pennsyl- 
vania remained  overwhelmingly  democratic  during 
and  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  her  legislature  sus- 
tained the  war  vigorously  throughout.  In  1817 
Heister  was  nominated  as  an  independent  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  against  the  regular 
candidate,  Findlay,  by  the  Duane  party,  and  was 
defeated;  but  in  1820  he  was  successful.  It  was 
not  until  1824  that  any  danger  was  developed  to 
the  democratic  control  of  the  state;  and  that  was 
indirect,  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  internal  improvements,  excited  by  New 
York's  success  in  the  Erie  canal.  In  1827  annual 
appropriations  for  that  object  .began,  and  contin- 
ued until  1886.  Still  more  important,  in  its  pro- 
spective antagonism  to  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  original  democratic  party,  was  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  state  in  anthracite  coal  and  iron.  Both 
had  been  known  before  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury; but  it  was  not  until  June,  1839,  that  the 
anthracite  was  successfully  applied  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  From  that 
time  protection  for  iron  by  means  of  the  tariff  has 
been  a  governing  object  of  all  parties  in  the  state. 
— At  first  the  revolt  against  the  dominant  party 
showed  itself,  as  Ia  New  York,  under  the  name  of 
the  anti-masonic  party,  but  with  more  success  than 
in  New  York.  (See  Anti-Mabonbt,  I.;  Nbw 
Yobk.)  In  1885  the  anti-masons  elected  Ritner 
govemor,  and  thus  the  state,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  pronounce  for  Jackson,  had  given 
him  over  three-fourths  of  her  i>opular  vote  in 
1824,  and  had  been  steadily  democratic  ever  since, 
became  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  anti-masonic 
movement  came  to  nothing  further  than  a  few 
attempts  at  repressive  legislation  against  the  free- 
masons; and  the  party  very  sOon  fell  into  the  whig 
organization.  In  1886  Van  Buren  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  close  vote  of  91,475  to  87,111,  and 
the  democrats  were  able  to  elect  Porter  governor 
in  1888  and  1841.  In  1840  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
state  were  for  the  first  time  cast  for  the  whig  can- 
didates, the  election  being  the  closest  in  its  history, 
as  follows:  Harrison,  144,021;  Van  Buren,  143,676; 
Bimey,  848;  Harrison's  majority,  2  votes  out  of 
288,040.  (See  also  Buckshot  War.)— In  1844 
the  political  stmggle  was  still  more  animated,  for 
the  election  of  the  govemor  fell  in  the  same  year 
with  the  presidential  election.  The  democratic 
managers  adopted  the  plan  of  claiming  the  semi- 
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prolectiTe  tariff  of  1849  as  their  own.  Polk 
wrote,  June  19,  1844,  a  letter  to  John  E.  Kane, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  diplomaticaliy  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  "  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection merely  " ;  but  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  rev- 
enue tariff  which  should  incidentally  afford  judi- 
cioua  protection ;  and  that  he  had  voted  for  several 
specified  tariff  acts  of  this  nature.  Under  the  ral- 
lying cry  of  '*  Polk,  Dallas,  Shunk,  and  the  tariff 
of  1842,"  the  democrats  succeeded  in  October  in 
electing  Shunk  by  a  majority  of  4,897  in  a  total 
vote  of  817,831,  and  in  November  they  secured 
the  state's  electoral  vote  by  a  majority  of  6,882, 
and  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  congressmen.  The 
democratic  congress  in  1846  changed  the  tariff  of 
1842  into  a  revenue  tariff ;  nevertheless,  Shunk's 
popularity  obtained  for  hhn  a  re-election  In  1847 
by  a  majority  of  17,988.  He  resigned  the  next 
year,  and  in  October,  1848,  the  whigs  elected  his 
SQOoessor,  Johnston,  by  the  close  vote  of  168,528 
to  168,221.  This,  again,  was  a  premonition  of 
tbe  result  in  November,  when  Taylor  electors 
were  chosen  by  a  majority  of  8,074  over  both 
Cass  and  Van  Buren.  — As  the  slavery  question 
rose  to  national  imi)ortance  after  1848,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  governed  at  first  by  the  ancient  feeling 
tiiat  her  function  was  that  of  a  balance  wheel 
between  the  two  sections.  As  democratic  success 
seemed  most  likely  to  maintain  national  harmony, 
Pennsylvania  was  democratic  until  1860  in  her 
elections  for  governor,  presidential  electors  and 
legislatures,  with  the  exceptions  of  1854,  when 
the  anti-Nebraska  excitement  carried  into  ofllce 
Gov.  Pollock  and  a  majority  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  and  1858,  when  the  republicans 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  lower  house.  In  1860 
a  governor  was  to  be  elected,  and  the  success  of 
the  republicans  in  electing  Curtin  by  the  unusual 
majority,  for  Pennsylvania,  of  82,164  over  Henry 
D.  Foster,  who  was  heartily  supported  by  a  fusion 
of  all  the  other  three  parties,  seemed  almost  de- 
daiye  of  the  presidential  election  in  November. 
The  majority  of  the  Lincoln  electors  over  the 
fusion  electors  was  increased  to  69,618  in  a  total 
vote  of  476,442.  Both  houses  of  the  legislature 
were  republican,  and  twenty-one  of  the  twenty- 
five  congressmen.  —  Since  the  accession  of  the 
Tepublican  party  to  power,  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
mained a  steadily  republican  state.  In  congres- 
aional  elections  the  democrats  have  usually  ob- 
tained a  fair  share,  and  occasionally  a  majority, 
of  the  representatives;  but  in  elections  for  gov- 
ernor or  presidential  electors,  the  republicans  have 
invariably  been  successful.  In  1878,  for  gov- 
ernor, Hoyt  could  only  claim  a  plurality  (22,358) 
over  the  democratic  candidate,  owing  to  81,758 
"greenback"  votes  for  Mason;  in  other  years 
the  majority  has  been  complete.  In  presidential 
elections  the  republican  majority,  though  steady, 
has  not  been  over  80,000,  except  in  1872,  when 
Grant's  majority  over  Greeley  was  185,918  in 
568,260  votes.  In  1880  the  vote  for  electors  stood 
as  follows:  Garfield,  444,704;  Hancock,  407.428; 
Weaver,  20,668 ;  scattering,  1,988.    In  1882  the 


legislature  stands  as  follows:  senate,  thirty-two 
republicans,  sixteen  democrats,  three  national ; 
house,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  republic- 
ans, seventy-eight  democrats,  one  national.  —  No 
single  man  has  ever  undisputedly  controlled  a 
party  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  Simon 
Cameron.  At  first  a  democrat,  he  was  an  influ- 
ential leader  in  the  state,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1845-9.  With  ttie  formation  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  1855-6  he  almost  immediately 
obtained  complete  control  of  its  machinery.  In 
1857  he  again  became  United  States  senator;  in 
1861  he  became  secretary  of  war  under  Lincoln, 
but  resigned  in  1862;  and  in  1867  he  was  returned 
to  the  senate.  In  March,  1877,  being  then  sev- 
enty-eight years  old,  and  having  control  of  the 
legislature  which  was  to  elect  his  successor,  he 
resigned,  and  his  son,  James  Donald  Cameron,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  The  son,  however,  had  lit- 
tle of  the  suppleness  which  had  often  enabled  the 
father  to  manage  even  hostile  majorities.  The 
party  machinery,  which  in  every  state  is  very 
frequently  used  to  evade  the  will  of  the  party, 
was  now  recklessly  or  ostentatiously  exposed  to 
public  view.  In  1880  (see  Nohinatino  Conven- 
tions) the  state  vote  in  the  republican  national 
convention  was  thus  instructed  for  Grant,  though 
the  majority  of  the  republicans  of  the  state,  and 
almost  a  majority  of  the  state  convention,  were 
against  him.  In  1881,  though  defeated  finally  in 
the  national  convention,  he  still  held  undisputed 
control  of  the  state  convention  which  nominated 
the  candidate  for  state  treasurer.  Thereui)on 
Charles  G.  Wolfe  took  the  first  step  in  the  road 
which  may  possibly  prove  a  release  from  the  all- 
controlling  convention  system,  by  nominating 
himself  for  treasurer,  and  stumping  the  state  in 
his  own  behalf.  In  the  end  the  vote  stood  for 
Bailey,  itepublican,  265,295;  for  Noble,  democrat, 
258,471;  and  for  Wolfe.  49,984.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year,  1882.  Wolfe's  movement  developed  into 
an  organized  revolt  against  the  Cameron  leader- 
ship. The  dissentients  rejected  the  idea  of  "re- 
form within  the  party,"  for  the  very  plausible 
reason  that  "you  can  not  get  within  the  organi- 
zation to  reform  it";  were  immoved  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  success  of  the  democrats  in  the  state; 
and  at  a  separate  state  convention.  May  24,  nom- 
inated a  state  ticket  of  their  own,  headed  by  the 
name  df  John  Stewart  for  governor.  Cameron's 
political  existence  depended  on  the  election,  at 
which  was  to  be  chosen  not  only  the  governor, 
the  state  officers  and  the  congressmen-at-large, 
but  the  legislature  which  was  to  pass  upon  his 
own  return  to  the  senate  in  1885.  Nevertheless, 
his  state  convention.  May  10.  attempted  no  ac- 
commodation with  the  "independents,"  but  nom- 
inated a  full  state  ticket,  headed  by  Jas.  A. 
Beaver  for  governor.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  was 
all  running  with  the  revolt.  It  was  recruited  by 
John  I.  Mitchell,  Cameron's  associate  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  by  a  great  number  of  other  influential 
republicans;  the  Cameron  nominee  for  congress- 
man-at-large.  Marshall,  refused  to  run;  and  when 
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the  state  coBYention  was  reBUflcitated  to  nominate 
another  candidate,  many  of  the  delegates  denied 
the  validity  of  the  call  and  refused  to  attend. 
The  result  was  a  chaotic  election,  in  which  the 
following  vote  was  cast  for  governor :  Patiison 
<dem.),  855,791;  Beaver  (rep.),  ^6,589;  Stewart 
<ind.  rep.),  43,743;  Armstrong  (greenb.),  28,»06; 
Pettit  (prohib.),  5,196.  Of  the  twenty-eight  rep- 
resentatives in  congress,  fifteen  were  republic- 
ans, twelve  democrats,  and  one  greenbacker.  The 
l^slature  of  1883-4  stands  as  follows:  senate, 
twenty  democrats,  thirty  republicans;  house,  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  democrats,  eighty-eight  re- 
publicans; democratic  majority  on  Joint  ballot, 
fifteen.  —  Since  the  election  the  regular  and  inde- 
pendent republicans  have  quietly  reunited,  with- 
out formally  abolishing  the  Cameron  leadership. 
The  most  important  action  of  the  republican  con- 
vention of  1888  was  the  revival  of  the  old  whig 
plan  of  distributing  surplus  revenue  among  the 
states.  Its  previous  history  is  elsewhere  given. 
(See  Distribution,  under  Internal  Improve- 
ments, II.)  It  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
party  in  other  states,  and  must  as  yet  be  consid- 
ered only  a  Pennsylvania  policy. — Besides  the 
Camerons,  and  James  Buchanan,  Qeorge  M.  Dal- 
las, Benjamin  Franklin,  Albert  Gallatin,  W.  S. 
Hancock,  Jared  IngersoU,  John  Sergeant,  E.  M. 
Stanton,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  (see  their  names), 
the  following  have  been  prominent  in  the  state's 
political  history:  Henry  Baldwin,  federalist  con- 
gressman 1817-22,  and  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  1880-44;  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the 
United  States  bank,  1823-41;  Horace  Binney,  whig 
congressman  1838-5;  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  secretary 
of  state  under  Buchanan;  Benj.  H.  Brewster,  attor- 
ney general  under  Arthur;  Charles  R.  Buckalew, 
democratic  United  States  senator  1868-9;  Hiester 
Clymer,  democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1866, 
United  States  senator  in  1879,  and  congressman 
1878-81;  John  Covode,  republican  congressman 
1855-63;  Andrew  Q.  Curtin,  governor  1861-7,  and 
democratic  congressman  1881-5;  William  Findlay, 
democratic  congressman  1791-9  and  1808-17  (see 
Whisky  Insurrection)  ;  Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
member  of  the  convention  of  1787,  federalist 
congressman  1789-95;  John  W.  Forney,  clerk  of 
the  bouse  of  representatives  1851-6  and  1860-61; 
Walter  Forward,  congressman  1822-5,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  under  Tyler;  Joseph  Heister, 
democratic  congressman  1797-1805  and  1815-20, 
and  governor  1820-28;  Chas.  J.  IngersoU,  demo- 
cratic congressman,  1818-15  and  1841-9;  Joseph 
R.  IngersoU  (brother  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of 
Jared  IngersoU),  whig  congressman  1885-7  and 
1841-9,  and  minister  to  Great  Britain  1852-8; 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  democratic  congressman 
1818-18  and  1822-9,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  Jackson;  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  republican  con- 
gressman 1861-87;  Michael  Leib,  democratic  con- 
gressman 179^1806,  and  United  States  senator 
1809-14 ;  Edward  McPherson,  republican  con- 
gressman 1859-63,  and  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  1868-73;  Wayne  McYeagh,  attor- 


ney general  under  Gtarfield;  Jcdm  I.  Mitchell,  re- 
publican congressman  1877-61,  and  United  States 
senator  1881-7;  Gk>uvemeur  Morris,  minister  to 
France  1792-4,  and  federalist  United  States  senator 
1800-3;  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  manager  of  the 
revolutionary  finances,  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  United  States  senator  1789-d5; 
Frederick  A  Muhlenberg,  democratic  congressman 
1789-95  (see  Congress,  Sessions  of);  Henry  A. 
Muhlenberg,  democratic  congressman  1829-38, 
minister  to  Austria  1838-40,  and  democratic 
nominee  for  governor  in  1844,  Shunk  being  after- 
ward substituted  by  reason  of  Muhlenberg's  sudden 
death;  J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  priest  in  the  episco- 
pal church,  brigadier  general  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  democratic  congressman  1789-91,  1793-5, 
and  1789-1801;  Asa  Packer,  democratic  congress- 
man 1853-7;  Samuel  J.  Randall,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1863-87  (see  Ck)NORE68,  Sessions  of); 
Glenni  W.  Schofield,  republican  congressman 
1863-75;  Arthur  St.  Clair,  major  general  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  delegate  to  the  continen- 
tal congress  (see  Ordinance  of  1787) ;  Wm.  A. 
Wallace,  democratic  state  senator  1862-71,  and 
United  States  senator  1875-81 ;  Wm.  WiUdns, 
democratic  and  anti-masonic  United  States  senator 
1831-4  and  1843-4,  minister  to  Russia  1834-6,  and 
secretary  of  war  under  Tyler ;  David  Wilmot, 
democratic  congressman  1845-^1,  republican  can- 
didate for  governor  1857,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1861-3  (see  Wilmot  Proviso);  James  Wilson, 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress  1775-8, 1782-3 
and  1785-7,  member  of  the  convention  of  1787, 
and  justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
1789-98 ;  Geo.  W.  Woodward,  democratic  can- 
didate for  United  States  senator  in  1844,  and  for 
governor  in  1863,  judge  of  the  state  supreme 
court  1852-67,  and  congressman  1867-71  ;  and 
Hendrick  B.  Wright,  democratic  congressman 
1853-5,  1861-3  and  1877-81.  —See  2  Poore's  iW- 
eral  and  StcUe  GongUtutum;  Clarkson's  Memoir  cf 
Penn;  2  Wm.  Penn's  Works;  HvuiTd's  Annals  of 
PennayVoarUa  (to  1682);  Pennaylcama  Arehwes  (to 
1786),  and  Begkier  of  Penntyhama;  Clay's  AnnijUs 
of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware ;  authorities  on 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  under  Maryland  ;  8 
Franklin's  WorkSy  107;  Proud's  E^titory  of  Penn^ 
sylvama  (to  1742);  Gk)rdon's  History  cf  PennayUoa- 
nia  (to  1776);  Fuller's  PoUtieal  Class  Book  of 
Pennsylvania  (1858);  Carpenter's  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1854);  Barber's  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Pennsylcania  (1856);  Watson's  Annals  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Philadelphia;  Sypher's  School  History 
of  Pennsylvania  (1868) ;  Bates'  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1869);  Cornell's  History  of  Pennsylvania 
(1876);  Morton's  History  of  the  Appellation  Key- 
stone  State;  Gibbons'  Pennsylvania  Dutch;  Settle's 
Negro  Slavery  in  Pennsylvania;  Bates'  Martial 
Deeds  of  Pennsylvania ;  Rupp's  History  of  Lan- 
easter  County;  Harris'  Biographical  History  <^ 
Lancaster  County  (to  1878);  Goodwin's  Pennsyha- 
nia  Biography  (1840);  Armor's  Lives  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  PennsykMnia  (to   1872) ;    Biographical 
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JBn^dojkBdia  of  Pennsylvania  (to  1874) ;  W.  D. 
KeUey's  Speeches  arid  Addreues;  and  authorities 
under  Deiawabb  and  Wtomino. 

Albzandsb  Johnston. 

PENNY  BANKS.  (See  Bankb,  Histobt  and 
Manaoekent  of  Sayingb.) 

PENSIONS.  (See  United  States  Pension 
Laws,  and  the  Pension  Laws  of  otheb  Goun- 

TBIE8.) 

PEBSI  A.  The  name  Persia  awakens  great  mem- 
ories. But  Persia,  or  Iran,  is  no  longer  the  flourish- 
ing empire  of  tiie  sophis,  and  still  less  the  vaster 
and  more  powerful  empire  of  the  grea^  kings.  Mod- 
ern Persia  has  an  area  of  scarcely  more  than  66,  (KM) 
^oare  geographical  leagues  (of  twenty-five  to  a 
degree).  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Bussia, 
the  Caspian  sea  and  Turkestan;  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Herat  and  of  Oabul  and  the 
confederation  of  the  Beloochees;  on  the  south  by 
the  gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  gulf;  on  the 
west  by  Turkey  in  Asia.  This  vast  territory  has 
acaicelj  nine  millions  of  inhabitants;  which  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  country  has  met 
with  the  fate  of  all  the  countries  of  western  Asia, 
which,  after  having  been  in  ancient  times  the 
theatre  of  a  rich  development  of  civilization,  pre- 
sent to  the  traveler  of  the  present  day  only  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  an  abased  people,  igno- 
rant, for  the  most  part,  of  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors. —  Nevertheless,  the  Persians  are  very  intelli- 
gent and  tolerably  active.  Only,  their  intelligence 
is  principally  exercised  on  metaphysical  questions, 
while  their  activity  is  concentrated  upon  com- 
merce and  brokerage.  The  only  laborious  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  are  the  Turks,  who  conquered 
Persia- about  five  hundred  years  ago,  but  their 
patience  and  spirit  of  order  are  exercised  only  in 
rudimentary  agriculture.  —  The  name  of  Iran, 
which  Persia  gives  herself,  and  which  Europe  al- 
lows to  her,  would  mislead  us  should  wq  persist  in 
seeing  in  the  modem  Persians  an  Indo-European 
race.  The  Aryans  of  the  ancient  invasions  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared  in  the  Semitic  masses 
of  Farsistan;  at  the  time  of  the  Achemenidian 
kings,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  this  fusion  was 
already  far  advanced.  It  has  since  only  increased, 
and  a  truly  Semitic  people,  under  the  name  of 
TbK^tX:,  now  occupies  all  the  towns  of  Persia  and 
the  countries  of  the  southeast.  The  Aryan  blood 
has  been  better  preserved  in  the  other  Farsee 
group,  the  Kurds,  who,  to  the  number  of  about 
a  million,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  west.  An 
entirely  different  race,  the  Turks  or  PKUUSy  occupy 
the  north.  Neither  must  the  name  of  Touran, 
which  they  give  themselves,  and  which  the  Per- 
sians grant  them,  cause  us  to  see  in  them  a  peo- 
ple exclusively  Mongolian;  they  are  Mongolians 
strongly  Aryanized,  like  their  ancestors,  the  Arsa- 
cidaean  Parthians.  It  is  they  who  have  furnished 
to  Persia  the  greater  part  of  her  dynasties.  The 
reigning  dynasty,  that  of  the  Kouffars,  came  from 


the  heart  of  their  feudal  system,  which  comprises 
700,(X)0  to  800,(X)0  individuals.  The  Turkish 
tribes  are  not  subject  to  the  king,  but  are  merely 
his  vassals.  On  the  contrary,  the  king  has  for 
subjects  all  the  Persians,  Tadjiks  or  Kurds.  —  The 
king  is  sovereign  master  of  the  state  and  of  his 
subjects,  of  their  lives  and  of  their  fortunes ;  this  is, 
as  we  see,  what  has  been  called  eastern  despotism; 
a  despotism  which  is  not  absolute,  however,  since 
it  finds  limits  in  religion,  tradition  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  corporations  and  of  the  tribes.  The 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  direct  line;  but  the  king, 
or  shah,  may  choose  his  successor  from  among 
his  sons.  He  designates  him  during  his  lifetime, 
in  order  to  prevent  civil  war.  —  There  are  a  great 
number  of  offices  in  the  court  of  the  shah  of 
Persia.  There  is  a  swordbearer,  a  shieldbearer. 
a  cupbearer,  etc.  The  functions  of  the  grand 
marshal  (nasaktehee  bashee)  consist  not  only  in 
directing  the  service  of  the  Persian  army,  but 
also  in  watching  over  the  execution  of  justice. 
The  grand  master  of  ceremonies  and  the  grand 
master  of  hospitality  are  charged  with  the  recep^ 
tion  of  ambassadors  and  travelers  of  diBtinction. 
The  highest  dignity  of  the  empire  is  that  of  the 
first  minister  {vissier-i^ieem).  He  concentrates  in 
his  hands  the  whole  government  and  adminis- 
tration. After  him  come  the  steward  (ameen-edr 
doulah),  who  has  charge  of  the  finances;  the  high 
chancellor  of  state  {mounchee4l-inemaUk)y  who  has 
charge  of  internal  affairs;  and  finally,  the  mous- 
teffl,  or  secretaries  of  state,  among  whom  is  found 
the  sshker-nuvis,  or  secretary  of  state  in  the  war 
department.  The  executor  of  confiscations  is  also 
an  important  functionary. —  The  empire  is  divided 
into  eleven  provinces,  which  are  administered  in 
the  following  manner:  In  each  province  a  gov- 
ernor (beglerbeg)  has  under  his  authority  the  con^ 
manders  9f  the  towns  {kakims  and  zabits),  the 
mayors  of  important  localities  {kelanier),  those  of 
the  villages  {ketkhodah\  the  lieutenants  of  police 
(darogha),  the  chiefs  of  i)olice  {mvr-i-dhdas)  the 
market  commissioners  (mauhtesib),  and  the  (pak- 
kee)  or  tax  gatherers.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Persian  administration,  as  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  orient,  is,  that  power  is  delegated  in  full; 
thus,  the  governors  of  provinces  or  towns  are  real 
kings,  until  the  king  exiles  them  or  puts  them  to 
death.  The  police  exercise  their  functions  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  in  Persia.  The  towns 
are  divided  into  districts.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  district  choose  their  lieutenant  of  police 
from  among  the  most  honorable  citizens.  These 
functions  are  gratuitous,  and  are  obtained  only  by 
a  si)Otless  reputation.  In  this  respect,  Persia  pos- 
sesses the  germ  of  a  fruitful  principle  of  munic- 
ipal liberty,  which,  carried  out,  would  have  a 
favorable  influence  ui)on  the  social  condition  of 
the  country.  Unlike  other  Mussulman  (that  is  to 
say,  Sunnite)  countries,  in  which  civil  law  and 
religious  law  are  confoimded,  Persia  distinguishes 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  the  clergy  are  charged,  from  the 
laical  law.    The  urf^  or  customary  law,  compre- 
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hending  the  crimes  or  misdemeanon  which  dis- 
turb society,  such  as  murder,  theft,  fraud,  etc.,  is 
the  province  of  a  court  composed  of  secular 
magistrates.  The  sovereign  is  the  first  of  these 
magistrates.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the 
commandants  of  cities,  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  government  administer  justice,  in  the  name 
of  the  shah,  each  in  his  own  jurisdiction.  An- 
other difference,  of  equal  importance,  between 
Persia  and  other  Mussulman  countries,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  clergy  of  prieits^  an  institution  con- 
trary to  the  very  spirit  of  Islamism,  which  admits 
only  of  jurisconsults  and  judges.  The  moUahi 
and  the  mooshUhed,  their  chiefs,  have  inherited, 
in  Mussulman  Persia,  some  of  the  power  of  the 
mazdean  mdbedSy  as  well  as  of  their  unpopularity, 
justified,  it  is  said,  by  the  conduct  of  these  priests, 
and  which  would,  moreover,  be  abundantly  ex- 
plained by  this  fact:  that  Persia  is  Mussulman 
only  in  appearance.  If  we  except,  indeed,  a  certain 
number  of  Turks,  strict  SunnUm,  like  their  Otto- 
man congeners,  and  as  such,  very  hostile  to  a  cler- 
gy of  priests,  Persian  Islamism,  or  Shiism,  while 
remaining  the  official  religion,  resolves  itself  into 
a  national  religion,  which  the  Sunnites  hold  to  be 
very  similar  to  Christianity,  and  which  in  fact 
concentrates  all  veneration  upon  All;  and  some 
sects  of  which  even  make  a  god  of  him.  But 
even  this  schismatic  religion  has  but  veiy  few 
convinced  adherents;  every  one  makes  an  obliga- 
tory profession  of  it;  but  the  entire  bourgeoisie 
is  made*  up  of  sufls,  or  free-thinkers,  not  that 
there  are  any  atheists  among  them,  nor,  especially, 
any  dogmatic  materialists;  all  Persian  imagina- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  are  full  of  the  supernatu- 
ral: but  the  sufis  are  absolutely  freed  from  Islam. 
Lastly,  the  moral  element,  truly  rdigiovs,  of 
Persia,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tiossayris,  monoga- 
mous gnostics,  whom  every  one  in  Persia  takes 
for  Christians,  and  who,  in  reality,  appear  to 
have  derived  their  doctrine  from  Buddhism. 
The  nossayris  comprise  two-fifths  of  Persia.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  forget,  in  this  enumeration,  a 
set  of  sufis,  the  habis,  a  recent  sect  founded  by 
an  enthusiast,  prophet  and  martyr,  who  declared 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  abolished.  His  doc- 
trine, which  appears  to  be  absolute  rationalism, 
made  great  progress,  and  caused  a  riot,  which 
was  quelled  only  in  the  blood  of  its  votaries. 
— The  system  of  finance  established  in  Persia 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  pre- 
sents nothing  analogous  to  the  institutions  which 
exist  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  revenues 
of  the  state,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  sovereign,  were  estimated,  in  1878, 
at  about  seventy-five  millions  of  francs.  This  sum 
is  the  product  of  imposts  and  taxes  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  assessed  in  the  following  manner  :  the 
land  tax,  or  meliat,  which  is  paid  partly  in  kind  and 
partly  in  money,  and  is  one-fifth  of  the  product;  the 
tax  to  which  domestic  animals,  horses,  camels, 
sheep,  goats,  bees,  etc.,  are  subject,  and  which 
varies  according  to  their  different  kinds;  the  per- 
sonal tax  and  house  tax,  of  which  we  can  make  no 


exact  valuation,  and  which  vary  hi  the  different 
provinces.  These  last  taxes  are  not  levied  in  the 
towns,  except  on  the  shops  and  stores  of  merchants, 
who  pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  busi- 
ness. Foreign  goods  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent. ,  paid  at  the  frontiers,  and  to  an  additional  one 
of  1  ^  per  cent. ,  in  the  tollhouses,  farmed  out  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  which  pay  considerable  sums  to 
the  government.  The  tax  is  not  alwa3rs  directly 
collected  by  the  dioan,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  always  pay  the  functionaries  directly. 
The  latter  receive  an  order  to  collect  the  tax  of 
certain  villages,  which  constitute  their  appanage. 
As  the  eadtutre  is  old,  the  tax  which  the  tax  gath- 
erer is  authorized  to  collect  according  to  his  war- 
rant, is  frequently  less  than  the  two-tenths  of  the 
actual  revenue,  which  the  functionary  does  not 
fail  to  collect;  therefore  the  king  issued,  in  1889, 
two  edicts,  one  to  enjoin  the  tax  payers  to  pay 
only  the  quota  registered  at  the  divan;  the  other 
to  order  a  census  which  was  regarded  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  new  cadastre. — ^But  we  have  as  yet  spoken 
only  of  the  fixed  taxes;  there  are  variable  ones,  and 
a  great  number  of  them.  There  is  the  exfrobordi- 
nary  tribute,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vexatious; 
it  is  exacted  to  meet  certain  expenses  of  the  royal 
family,  such  as  the  marriage  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  or  any  other  solemnity;  there  is  the  Mulr, 
designed  to  provide  for  the  expenses  occasioned 
by  ambassadors  of  foreign  courts,  and  to  entertain 
high  functionaries;  there  is  the  pik-ked,  or  pretent 
to  the  king,  which,  though  called  a  voluntary  iax^ 
is  none  the  less  exacted.  This  present  is  made 
annually  to  the  king  by  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom; it  is  necessarily  the  fruit  of  an  arbitrary 
imposition.  Public  establishments  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  periodical  dues.  — If  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  are  considerable  in  Persia, 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  cheaper 
than  in  Europe,  the  functionaries  are  but  slightly 
remunerated;  in  return,  however,  they  are  left  at 
liberty  to  pay  themselves,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people.  When  an  important  man  or  a  dignitary 
of  the  empire  sees  that  he  can  enrich  himself  by 
obtaining  the  government  of  a  province,  he  makes 
his  request  to  a  sovereign,  fixing  in  advance  the 
snm  which  he  pledges  himself  to  pay  annually 
into  the  treasury.  The  place  is  given  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  the 
conduct  of  this  sort  of  royal  farmers  must  be  1  It 
is  true  that  the  sovereign  receives  all  the  complaints 
which  are  made  to  him;  but  it  is  solely  to  the  end 
of  making  the  beglerbeg  disgorge,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  whenever  his  wealth  has  become  too 
great.  Thus  the  people  and  the  sovereign  are 
equally  satisfied.  — The  peasantiy  alone  are  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  The  merchants  and  workmen 
are  legally  exempt  from  it.  The  merchants  trans- 
mit their  business  to  their  sons;  their  honesty  is 
proverbial,  and  all  unemployed  funds  are  intrust- 
ed to  them;  they  are  the  only  bankers  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  they  who  lend  to  the  state,  and  as  all 
the  money  returns  to  their  hands,  they  no  longer 
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fear  the  public  bankruptcies  which  characterized 
the  ancient  governments  of  Persia.  The  work- 
men have  their  corporations,  their  regulations, 
their  funds,  their  elected  assemblies.  It  is  the 
orgaxu^lion  of  St.  Louis,  or  rather,  it  is  the  or- 
ganization which  St.  Louis  had  regulated,  and 
which  came  from  the  Roman  empire,  which  had 
found  it  in  the  east.  It  was,  in  fact,  after  the 
capture  of  Ctesiphon  that  Alexander  Severus 
organized  the  trade  corporations.  Industry  has 
declined  very  much  from  what  it  was  under 
the  iophU.  The  ancient  manufactories  of  silk 
and  velyet  (Kashan,  Ispahan,  Reschet),  and  the 
manufactories  of  arms  (Kerman,  Schiraz),  are 
no  longer  in  existence,  but  commerce  is  carried 
on  in  an  indifferent  way. — As  to  the  military 
forces  of  Persia,  see  the  note  hereto  appended.  — 
The  resources  of  Persia  would  be  immense  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  the  most  of  them.  €k>ld, 
diver,  copper,  iron,  jasper,  white  marble,  sul- 
phur, copperas,  salt  and  EAltpetre,  turquoise,  bitu- 
men, naphtha  and  petroleum:  aJl  these  abound 
in  Iran.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  wherever 
iirt^ion  is  practicable,  but  large  areas  of  fertile 
land  are  uninhabited,  and  it  is  only  the  facility 
of  finding  fields  to  cultivate  which  compensates 
somewhat  for  the  lack  of  work  in  the  cities.  The 
vast  saline  deserts  in  Persia  might  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  supplying  them  with  the 
neoesHiry  water,  li^e  products  of  the  soil  are 
flax,  hemp,  sesame,  tobacco,  cotton,  saffron,  ter- 
ebinth, mastic,  gums,  gall  nuts,  and  dye  plants. 
Persia  furnishes  to  commerce  annually,  30,000 
bales  of  silk.  The  opium-yielding  poppy  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  there.  Miuuia  and  rhu- 
barb are  exported.  But  this  wealth  can  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  only  at  a  very  considerable 
cost  for  transportation,  so  imperfect  are  the 
means  of  communication.  If  Persia  had  roads 
kept  in  good  repair,  commerce  there  would  de- 
velop immensely,  the  mines  could  be  worked, 
and  the  public  wealth  would  increase  ten-fold  in 
a  very  short  time.  Such  must  be,  however,  the 
foundation  of  all  social  renovation  for  the  nations 
of  the  east,  and  since  1878,  the  year  of  the  shah's 
first  visit  to  Europe,  we  have  been  assured  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  construct  roads  and 
to  introduce  into  Persia  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant European  institutions.  * — Bcblioorapht. 

«  By  the  tMSty  of  Dec.  9  (21\  1881,  ratifled  Feb.  26  (Match 
12),  1882.  the  boondary  between  tike  Peralan  province  of 
Choruan  and  ttie  territory  of  the  Torkomans,  which  had 
latefy  been  occupied  by  the  Rowiana,  was  finally  eetabliahed. 
By  tlie  atipnlatlona  of  that  treaty  the  boandary  line  la 
ronned  by  the  lower  parte  of  the  Atrek  river  apward  to  Fort 
Tschat,  by  the  ridge  of  the  Songa  Bagh  and  by  the  SJagirim 
moantains;  It  next  croeeee  the  upper  Tehandyr,  rana  in  a 
northeavterly  direction  to  the  Snmbar,  following  its  course 
to  its  month;  it  then  rona  along  the  ridge  of  the  Kopet  Dagh 
in  a  aoathearteriy  direction,  following,  as  a  whole,  irrespect- 
ive cf  some  sinaoeitiee  and  indentations,  the  northern 
water-shed  of  the  Atrek  river,  ap  to  Baba-Dnrmas,  which 
remains  in  the  poesession  of  Perala.  This  conquest  by 
Rnasia  has  at  least  the  advantage  for  Persia,  that  a  con- 
ddetable  portion  of  the  latter  country  will  henceforth  be 
pecnre  from  the  destructive  Invasions  of  the  Turkomans; 
the  Bnsalans  also  gave  their  freedom  to  a  great  number  of 
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London,  1880;  General  Blaramberg,  Statistical 
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capdve  Persians  in  the  settlements  of  the  Tekke  (Tnrko. 
mans).  The  sixth  volume  of  Behm  &  Wagner's  Die  Betxd- 
kerung  der  Brde  contains  the  latest  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Persia,  by  Gen.  Houtnm-Schindler,  who  possesses 
a  most  thoroogh  knowledge  of  the  eonntry;  these  estimates 
are  based,  partly  on  the  general's  own  observations,  and  . 
partly  on  the  statements  of  the  Persian  minister  of  flnanoo, 
and  are  as  follows! 


99  towns,  with  868,(90  fliunilies l,M8,fl00 

Villages  and  about  80  districts  oontainiag  no  towns.  S,780,000 
Nomads,  as  follows: 

Arabians,  with 67,800  families 

Turks,  with 160,000       " 

Kurds,  Lak,  with 160,000       " 

Beloochee,  Gipsies. with    4,600       *• 
BachtJares,  Lores,  with  68,000       " 


SiSi }!»«»»«» 


Total 7,668,600 

Accofding  to  religion  these  7,668,000  inhabitsiits  axe  divided 
into  6,860,600  ShUtee,, 700,000  Snnnites  and  Mohammedaa 
sectarians,  6,000  Parsees,  19,000  Jews,  48,000  Aimeniana,  and 
98,000  Nestorians.  Of  1,000  Armenians,  688  are  males,  478 
females;  of  1,000  Mohammedans,  496  are  males,  and  606 
females.  —  The  cultivation  and  the  export  of  opium,  which 
are  not  only  encouraged  by  the  government,  but  even  ordered 
by  it,  have  lately  considerably  increased,  while  in  other 
respects  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  country. 
The  Persian  opium  trade  dates  only  from  the  Anglo-Chinese 
war.  In  consequence  of  the  safety  afforded  by  tiie  ooeap»- 
tlon  of  Hong  Kong  l^  the  Bnglish,  Persian  opium  gradually 
made  its  way  to  China.  The  prohibitory  duties  exacted  in 
the  ports  of  India  had  been  a  great  obstacle  In  the  way  of 
trade,  and  for  a  long  tbne  more  opium  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople than  to  Hong  Kong.  Finally,  some  merchants  of 
lesd  discovered  the  route  via  Ceylon,  and  now  that  drug  is 
shipped  via  Bender-Abbas  directly  to  China,  by  steamers  of 
the  Pei-ho  line  of  steamships.  In  1880  the  export  was  6,000 
pU!uk  (or  boxes  of  196  English  lbs.),  and  hi  1881,  8,000; 
while  ten  years  previous,  the  export  amounted  to  but  4,000 
picula^  or  one-half  of  the  amount  exported  in  1881.  8,000 
pieule  are  squivalent  to  480  EngUah  tons,  and  are  but 
one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  exported  from  India. 
With  better  roads,  Persia  might  well  nlgfa  make  its  com- 
petition felt  by  India.  Probably  in  eonsequenoe  of  the 
primitive  method  of  manufacturing  it,  Persian  opium  is  a 
little  cheaper  than  that  produced  In  India;  crude  Persian 
opium  costs  ten  rupees  per  tee  (two  lbs.) ;  refined,  thirteen 
and  one-third  rupees,  against  sixteen  rupees  for  refined 
Indian  opium.  —  The  Persian  priesthood  consists  of  many 
orders,  the  chief  of  them  at  the  present  time  being  that 
of  Mooehtehed,  of  whom  there  are  but  five  in  number 
in  the  whole  country.  Vacancies  in  this  post  are  filled 
nominally  by  the  members  of  the  order,  but  in  reality  by 
the  public  voice,  and  the  shah  himself  is  excluded  from 
all  power  of  appointment  Next  in  rank  to  the  mooehtehed 
is  the  sheik-ul-islam,  or  ruler  of  the  faith,  of  whom  there  is 
one  in  every  large  town,  nominated  by,  and  receiving  his 
salary  from,  the  government.  Under  these  dignitaries  there 
are  tliree  classes  of  ministers  of  religion,  the  mooturelie, 
one  for  each  mosque  or  place  of  pil^^image;  the  muezsin, 
or  sayer  of  prayers,  and  the  moUah,  or  conductor  of  rites. 
The  Armenians  are  under  two  bishops,  one  of  them  Roman 
Catholic,  and  both  residing  at  Ispahan.  There  is  wide  tol* 
erance  exerrised  toward  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  but  the 
Jews  and  Gnebree  snlTer  under  great  oppression.  Education 
is  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state,  at  lesst  as  far  as  the 
upper  classes  are  concerned.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
colleges,  supported  by  public  funds,  in  which  students  are 
instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabian  literature,  as 
well  as  In  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  while 
private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by  all  fam- 
ilies who  have  the  means.  A  larger  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Persia  are  possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  education 
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than  of  any  other  country  in  Asia,  except  China.  The 
reyenae  and  ezpenditore  of  the  govemment  are  known 
only  from  estimates,  as  no  hadgets  or  other  official  ac- 
counts have  ever  been  published.  The  receipts  of  the 
year  187B  amounted  to  4,861,660  tomans,  or  £8,006,864,  in 
money,  besides  payments  in  kind,  consisting  of  barley, 
wheat,  rice  and  silk,  yalned  at  660,840  tomans,  or  £806,911, 
making  the  total  revenue  equal  to  4,912,600  tomans,  or 
£8,888,886.  The  bulk  of  the  public  expenditure  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  troops,  and  salaries,  with  pensions,  to  the 
Persian  priesthood,  while  each  annual  surplus  is  paid  into 
the  shah*B  tressury.  Almost  the  entire  burthen  of  taxation 
lies,  as  remarked  above,  upon  the  laboring  classes,  and, 
among  these,  upon  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  shah. 
The  amount  of  revenue  collected  flrom  the  Christian  pecula- 
tion, the  Jews,  and  the  Ouebres,  is  reported  to  be  very 
small.  The  government  has  no  public  debt.  —  By  a  decree 
of  the  shah,  issued  in  July,  1876,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
army  should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead 
of  by  irregular  levies,  and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve 
years  should  be  substituted  for  the  old  system,  under  which 
the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life.  The  organi- 
sation of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes  and  districts.  A 
province  furnishes  several  regiments;  a  tribe  gives  one,  and 
sometimes  two,  and  a  district  contributes  one  battalion  to 
the  army.  The  commanding  officers  are  almost  invariably 
selected  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  district  ftom  which 
the  regiment  is  raised.  The  Christians,  Jews  and  Ouebres  in 
Persia  are  exempt  from  all  military  service.  The  whole  ex- 
ternal trade  of  Persia  may.  be  roughly  valued  at  £4,000,000 
annually,  of  which  £8,600,000  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of 
the  imports,  and  £1,600,000  as  that  of  the  exports.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  Persia  centres  at  Tabreez, 
which  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  prodactlons  of  north- 
on  India,  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Cabul  and  Beloochistan. 
There  are  no  official  returns  of  the  value  of  the  total  im- 
ports and  exports,  the  former  of  which  are  estimated  to 
have  averaged  £1,000,000,  and  the  latter  £500,000,  per  an- 
num, in  the  year  1876-80.  The  principal  article  of  import 
into  Tabrees  during  the  five  years  consisted  of  cotton 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  £800,000;  while  the  chief  article  of  export  was 
silk,  shipped  for  France  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  aver- 
rsge  annual  value  of  £110,000.  All  the  European  mer- 
chandise that  reaches  Tabrees  passes  by  Constantinople  to 
Trebiaond,  whence  it  is  forwarded  by  caravans.  Upward  of 
£100,000  worth  of  carpets  are  now  annually  exported  to 
Europe. —Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs,  established  by 
Europeans.  At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  8,867  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  and  6,660  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  opera- 
tion. .The  number  of  tel^raph  offices  was  seventy-one  at 
the  same  date.  The  number  of  dispatches  forwarded  in  the 
year  1878  was  600,000,  the  revenue  of  the  year  from  tele- 
graphs amounting  to  £16,000.  The  first  regular  postal  serv- 
ice, also  established  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  January, 
1877.  Under  it  mails  are  conveyed  from  Julfa,  on  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  to  Tabreez  and  Teheran,  and  from  thence  to 
the  port  of  Resht,  on  the  Caspian  sea.  In  November,  1888, 
tile  Persian  government  arranged  with  a  syndicate  of  French 
capitalists  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  fh>m  Resht  to 
Teheran,  860  mUes.    (See  Statesman's  Manual,  1868.) 
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TORY),  Statutes  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  va- 
rious northern  states,  during  the  existence  of  the 
fugitive  slave  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  alleged  fugitives  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  Juiy,  which  those 
laws  denied  them.  (See  Fugitivk  Slavs  Laws.) 
—  In  1840  New  York  passed  an  act  securing  a 
trial  by  jury  to  persons  accused  of  being  fugitive 
slaves.  This  was  the  first  real  "personal  liberty 
law,"  other  previous  state  statutes  being  ostensi- 
bly or  really  designed  to  assist  in  the  rendition  of 
fugitives;  and  even  this  statute  soon  fell  into 
disuse  and  was  practically  forgotten.  The  case  of 
Prigg  w.  Pennsylvania  (see  Fugititb  Slave 
Laws)  was  decided  in  1842,  and  in  1848  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  passed  laws  prohibiting 
state  officers  from  performing  the  duties  exacted 
of  them  by  the  first  fugitive  slave  law,  and  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  Jails  of  the  state  for  the 
detention  of  fugitives.  In  1847  and  1848  Penn- 
sylvania and  Rhode  Island  passed  similar  laws. 
Other  states  refused  to  do  so. — The  passage  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1860,  which  avoid«l  all 
employment  of  state  officers,  necessitated  a  change 
in  the  personal  liberty  laws.  Accordingly,  new 
laws  were  passed  by  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  in  1864,  by  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  in  1866,  by  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  in 
1868,  by  Ohio  in  1860,  and  by  Pennsylvania  m 
1860.  These  laws  generally  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  state's  jails  for  detaining  fugitives;  provided 
state  officers,  under  various  names,  throughout 
the  state,  to  act  as  counsel  for  persons  alleged  to 
be  fugitives;  secured  to  all  such  persons  the  bene- 
fits of  habe€LS  corpus  and  trial  by  jury;  required 
the  identity  of  the  fugitive  to  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses;  forbade  state  judges  and  officers  to  issue 
writs  or  give  any  assistance  to  the  claimant;  and 
imposed  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the 
crime  of  forcibly  seizing  or  representing  as  a 
slave  any  free  person  with  intent  to  reduce  him  to 
slavery.    New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
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mey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  California 
and  Oregon  passed  no  full  personal  liberty  laws; 
but  there  were  only  two  of  these  states.  New 
Jersey  and  California,  which  gave  any  official 
sanction  or  assistance  to  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  though  three  of  them,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Oregon,  did  so  indirectly,  by  prohibiting  the  en- 
trance within  their  borders  of  negroes  either  slave 
or  free.  In  the  other  states  named  above,  the 
action  of  the  legislative,  judiciary  or  executive  wa? 
generally  so  unfriendly  that  the  South  Carolina 
declaration  of  causes  for  secession  in  1860  in- 
cluded Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  New  Hamp- 
shire with  the  ten  states  which  had  passed  liberty 
laws,  in  the  charge  of  having  violated  their  con- 
atittttional  obligation  to  deliver  fugitive  slaves.  — 
The  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  personal  liberty 
laws  together  show  plainly  that  the  compromise 
of  1850  (see  Cokfromibbs,  V.)  was  far  worse 
than  labor  lost.  It  gave  the  south  a  law  to  which 
it  had  no  title;  even  Rhett,  in  the  South  Carolina 
secession  convention,  declared  that  he  had  never 
•considered  the  fugitive  slave  law  constitutional. 
It  thus  provoked  the  passage  of  the  personal  lib- 
erty laws  in  the  north.  Each  section,  ignoring 
the  other's  complaints,  exhausted  its  own  patience 
in  calling  for  a  redress  which  neither  was  willing 
to  accord  first.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  understood 
that  secession  would  never  have  occurred  without 
the  aid  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  its  counter- 
vailing statutes;  only  that  secession  would  have 
had  to  search  much  more  diligently  for  an  excuse 
without  them.  Throughout  the  whole  declara- 
tion of  South  Carolina  in  1800  there  is  hardly  an 
allegation  which,  in  any  i)oint  of  view,  deserves 
respectful  consideration,  with  this  single  exception 
of  the  personal  liberty  laws;  and  these  were  the 
unconstitutional  results  of  the  unconstitutional 
fugitive  slave  law.  —  The  objection  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  fugitive  slave  law  is,  in  brief, 
that  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  as  well  as  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  was  an  obligation  imposed 
by  the  constitution  upon  the  states;  and  that  the 
federal  government,  which  has  never  attempted  to 
give  the  law  in  the  latter  case,  had  no  more  right 
to  do  BO  in  the  former.  (See  Fugitive  Slavk 
Laws.)  This  opinion,  however,  has  against  it 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  In 
the  case  of  Ableman  i».  Booth,  cited  below.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  legal  excuse  for  the  personal 
lit)erty  laws.  If  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
was  a  federal  obligation,  the  personal  liberty  laws 
were  in  flat  disobedience  to  law;  if  the  obligation 
was  upon  the  states,  they  were  a  gross  breach  of 
good  faith,  for  they  were  intended,  and  operated, 
to  prevent  rendition;  and  in  either  case  they  were 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  which  the  state 
legislators  themselves  were  sworn  to  support. 
The  dilemma  is  so  inevitable  that  only  the  pres- 
sure of  an  intense  and  natural  horror  of  surren- 
dering to  slavery  a  man  who  had  escaped  from  it, 
or  who  had  never  been  subject  to  it,  can  palliate 
the  passage  of  the  laws  in  question.  Plainly,  the 
people,  in  adopting  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the 


constitution,  had  assumed  an  obligation  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  fulfill.  —  The  writer's  own 
belief  that  the  obligation  of  rendition  was  upon 
the  states  alone,  has  prevented  him  from  classing 
the  personal  liberty  laws  under  nullification.  If, 
however,  the  obligation  was  really  federal,  they 
were  certainly  nullifications,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  South  Carolina;  for  the 
latter  absolutely  prohibited  the  execution  of  the 
tariff  act,  while  the  former  only  impeded  the  ren- 
dition of  fugitive  slaves.  The  principle,  however, 
is  the  same.  (See  Nullification.)  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  however,  that  when  the  supreme  court, 
in  the  case  of  Ableman  m.  Booth,  overrode  the 
Wisconsin  personal  liberty  law,  Uie  Wisconsin 
legislature  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  March 
19,  1859,  reaffirming  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of 
1799  (see  Kentucky  Resolutions),  but  making 
them  read  "that  a  positive  deflanee"  (instead  of 
a  nullification)  "is  the  rightful  remedy."  —  See 
MaesaehuseiU  Beviaed  SUUntea  (1860),  c.  126,  §  20; 
2  Wilson's  mae  and  FaU  of  the  Slave  Pmoer,  67, 
689;  Joel  Parker's  Personal  LibeHy  Laws  (1861); 
B.  R.  Curtis'  Works,  828.  845;  2  •&.,  69;  Tyler's 
UfeoJ  Taney,  898;  App\i^iou*s  AnniuUGydojHKUa 
(1861),  675;  21  How.,  606  (Ableman  vs.  Booth);  2 
Webster's  Works,  677;  Schuckers'  Ltfe  of  Chase, 
178.  Alexander  Johnston. 

PERSONAL  UNION,  or  dynastic  union,  is 
the  combination  by  which  two  different  states  are. 
governed  by  the  same  prince,  while  their  bound- 
aries, their  laws  and  their  interests  remain  distinct. 
Thus,  in  modem  times,  the  king  of  England  was 
at  the  same  time  king  of  Hanover;  the  king  of 
Saxony,  grand  duke  of  Warsaw;  the  king  of 
Denmark,  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein;  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary;  the  king  of 
Prussia,  prince  of  Neuf  chfttel ;  the  king  of  Sweden, 
king  of  Norway;  the  king  of  The  Netherlands, 
grand  duke  of  Luxemburg;  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
grand  duke  of  Finland;  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
duke  of  Lauenbiu-g. — Personal  union  scarcely  ever 
exists  except  between  countries  the  populations  of 
which  belong  to  different  nationalities,  or  inhabit 
territories  distant  from  each  other.  If  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  countries  were  contiguous  and 
their  populations  of  the  same  race,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  a  complete  fusion  did  not 
take  place  between  them,  the  mistake  would  be  so 
great  a  one  that  it  could  not  but  result  in  serious 
inconveniences.  It  seems  as  if  in  such  a  case  the 
separation  could  not  be  maintained.  —  According 
to  the  letter  of  international  law,  one  of  the  coun- 
tries which  is  united  to  another  by  personal 
union  may  be  at  peace,  while  the  other  is  at  war. 
Thus,  it  might  have  happened,  between  1816  and 
1866,  that  the  king  of  The  Netherlands  should  have 
f ufnished  for  Luxemburg  a  military  contingent  to 
a  war,  which  the  Germanic  confederation  might 
have  waged  against  Italy,  for  instance,  without 
his  minister  plenipotentiary  leaving  Turin,  or  that 
of  Italy  demanding  his  passports  at  The  Hague. 
We  might  even  imagine  cases,  improbable  though 
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not  impoflsible,  in  which  the  grand  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg might  liave  been  in  one  camp,  and  the 
king  of  The  Netherlands  in  the  other.  The  same 
thing  would  be  still  more  improbable  in  Sweden 
or  in  Norway,  and  entirely  impossible  in  Finland, 
whose  personal  union  with  Russia  is  only  on  pa- 
per, while  its  real  union  is  in  the  facts.  Moreover 
there  can  be  a  personal  union  only  between  con- 
stitutional states.  In  absolute  governments  it  is 
the  sovereign  who  declares  war;  he  is  the  state; 
and  it  is  of  little  import  that  one  of  his  terri* 
tories  is  called  Eamjtschatka,  and  another  Po- 
land; it  is  still  the  emperor  of  Russia  who  acts, 
and  against  whom  defense  is  made.  — We  do  not 
consider  personal  union  a  very  rational  combi- 
nation. If  two  states  have  not  enough  mutual 
interest  and  sympathy  to  unite  their  destinies, 
let  them  remain  separated;  mutual  independence 
does  not  exclude  an  alliance,  which  will  not  de- 
lay being  formed  if  there  is  any  reason  for  it,  if 
it  has  any  grounds  and  an  aim.  A  personal  union 
will  almost  necessarily  influence  the  politics  of 
one  of  the  countries  united,  to  the  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  the  other.  It  sometimes  results  in 
domestic  animosities,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
are  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate.  —  Personal 
union,  it  seems  to  us,  is  practicable  only  when 
the  two  countries  form  a  unit  vis-a-vis  of  foreign 
states.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  two  coun- 
tries be  represented  by  one  and  the  same  diplo- 
matic agent;  it  is  also  necessary  that  their  armies 
should  be  united  into  one,  and  consequently, 
that  the  two  countries  should  have  common 
finances;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  two 
countries  united  must  have,  besides,  their  re- 
spective chambers  for  the  special  affah^  of  each 
country,  a  common  parliament  authorized  to  deal 
with  international  questions.  The  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom  furnishes  an  example  which 
other  coimtries  should  follow,  and  the  ultimate 
fusion,  which  might  be  the  result  of  the  function- 
ing of  a  common  parliament,  seems  to  us  an  ad- 
vantage great  enough  to  induce  a  state  not  to 
neglect  the  means  to  arrive  at  it.  We  are  even 
surprised  they  have  not  yet  thought  of  this  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  where  they  ought  to  begin 
to  constitute  a  common  parliament  if  they  indeed 
desire  to  firmly  establish  "  Scandinavism  "  (which 
is  not  spoken  of  so  much  as  it  was  in  1860~0S). 
Maubicb  Block. 

PERU.  Traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the 
two  parallel  chains  of  the  Andes,  Peru  extends 
from  the  equator  to  Chili,  over  a  length  of  nearly 
1,500  kilometres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Amazon  river,  and  by  Brazil.  Its  entire  area 
is  estimated  at  nearly  460,000  square  kilometres. 
The  most  highly  favored  portions  of  this  vast  ter- 
ritory, those  which  are  most  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, are  situated  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
A^ndes  and  Brazil;  they  have  as  yet  scarcely  any 
European  i>opulation,  and  are  almost  wholly  un- 
explored. The  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
settled  upon  the  western  side,  between  the  Andes 


and  the  sea.  It  is  not  very  lai^ge.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  census,  (1876),  there  were  2,704,906  in- 
habitants, besides  about  850,000  uncivilized  In> 
dlans. —  As  in  all  other  parts  of  Spanish  America, 
the  census  population  is  far  from  being  composed 
of  homogeneous  elements.  The  agricultural  claaa- 
es  are  entirely  Indian.  The  mechanics  and  shop- 
keepers of  the  towns  and  villages  are  a  mixture 
of  Indians  and  half-breeds.  The  lower  classes  of 
the  coast  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Zambo  ele- 
ment, a  mixture  formed  by  the  crossing  of  ne- 
groes, Chinese  and  Indians.  The  higher  classes 
are  in  a  great  degree  of  Spanish  origin;  the  ntmi- 
her  of  families  in  which  the  Spanish  blood  is  en- 
tirely pure  is  very  limited;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Indian  families  which  form  a  part  of  these 
classes.  The  pure  Indian  type,  unmixed  with 
Spanish  blood,  is  very  rare.  The  ratio  of  these 
races  is  estimated  thus :  57  per  cent,  of  Indiana, 
28  of  mixed  breeds,  12i  of  whites  bom  in  Peru, 
8i  of  negroes,  If  of  Chinese,  and  2i  of  foreigners. 
—  Peru,  while  it  has  had  a  good  many  internal 
dissensions  and  quarrels  with  its  neighbors  and 
foreign  powers,  is  nevertheless  far  from  present- 
ing as  sad  an  internal  and  external  history  as  do 
so  many  of  the  other  republics  of  Spanish  Amov 
ica.  The  comparative  repose  which  it  enjoyed 
[up  to  the  time  of  the  ciiilian-Peruvian  war]  ♦ 

*  The  so-called  "  nltpetie  war ''  carried  on  by  the  repab- 
llc  of  Chili,  against  the  allied  repabllcs  of  Pern  and  Bo- 
livia, was  bogon  in  the  year  187B.  Por  decades  there  had 
existed  a  controversy  concerning  the  boundaries  between 
Chili  and  Bolivia.  The  question  in  dispnte  was,  whether  the 
province  of  Atacamba,  between  Fern  and  Chili,  belonged  en- 
tirely to  Bolivia,  or  whether  Chili  had  a  right  to  claim  its 
extremest  sonthem  part.  Thia  question  increased  in  sig^ 
niflcance,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  there  were  in  this 
very  southern  part  vast  deposits  of  guano,  extensive  beds  of 
saltpetre  and  rich  veins  of  silver.  By  the  trea^  of  Aug.  10^ 
1866,  the  governments  of  Chili  and  Bolivia  a^«ed  that  the 
territory  in  dispute  should  belong  to  both  states  in  oonmaon, 
so  far  as  the  division  of  receipts  from  taxes  and  revenue 
duties  was  concerned,  and  Bolivia  pledged  itself  in  no  way 
to  disturb  Chilian  citizens  in  the  exploitation  of  the  salt- 
petre mines.  Incensed  by  Peru,  with  which  Bolivia  bad  con- 
cluded a  secret  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  in  1878,  the 
government  of  Bolivia  did  not  observe  the  treaty  of  1866;  it 
arbitrarily  taxed  a  Chilian  company  of  merehants  in  the  sear 
port  of  Antofiigasta,  and  here  meeting  witii  reaistance,  made 
several  arrests  and  oonflacated  tbe  property  of  the  company. 
Peru,  which  exported  large  quantities  of  guano  and  sal^etre, 
and  feared  the  competition  of  energetic  Chili,  did  not  dislike 
this  repression.  Chill  complained  of  the  action  of  Bolivto 
In  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  when  the  latter  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  its  complaints,  Chili  equipped  a  squadron, 
caused  Antofagasta  to  be  blockaded  by  the  same  on  Feb. 
14, 1879,  and  the  entire  saltpetre  region  to  be  seized.  Upon 
thi9  followed,  on  the  first  of  Mareh,  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Bolivia,  which,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  concluded  an 
armed  alliance  with  Peru.  The  Chilian  squadron  next 
blockaded  the  soath  Peruvian  port  of  Iquique  and  other 
ports  in  the  neighborhood,  whence  saltpetre  and  guano  were 
exported.  Pressed  hard  by  the  Peruvian  fleet,  which  had 
more  Iron-cladfl,  the  Chilians  were,  however,  compelled  to 
raise  the  blockade  and  to  retire  to  Antofiigasta.  But  soon 
afterward  they  sacceeded  in  capturing  the  strongest  Iron- 
clad of  tbe  enemy,  In  taking  the  port  of  Pisagua  and  in  de- 
feating the  land  forees  of  the  Bolivians  and  Peruvians  near 
Dolores;  they  also  occupied  the  port  of  Iquique  and  took 
away  the  entire  south  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapaca,  with 
Its  rich  beds  of  guano  and  saltpetre.  Chill  was  completely 
master  at  sea,  and  Arlca  and  other  ports  of  Peru  were  block- 
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was  owing,  not  to  the  free  play  of  its  constitu- 
tional institutions,  the  model  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed for  a  short  time  from  the  great  republic  of 
Korth  America,  but  to  the  firmness  and  to  the 
more  or  lees  intelligence  which  have  been  shown 
by  the  various  militaiy  chiefs  who  filled  the  pres- 


idential chair  in  Peru.  -—  The  constitution  of  1856, 
modified  Nov.  10,  I860,  is  the  source  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Peru.  The  executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  president,  invariably  chosen  from  the 
army.  The  president  is  elected  for  four  years  by 
the  citizens  assembled  in  electoral  colleges.    He  is 


aded  bj  the  ChOisn  fleet  Intenee  excitement  pteralled  in 
Ibe  two  allied  atatea,  and  their  two  reapectiTe  govemmenta 
were  orerthrown;  In  BoUtIa  there  eziated  a  state  of  anarchy, 
its  armj  and  flnancea  being  proetrate;  In  Pern,  Gen.  Pierola, 
who  had  been  elected  preaident,  raled  like  a  dictator.  The 
campaign  of  1880  was  still  more  favonble  for  the  Chiliana. 
Their  troope,  under  Gen.  Baqaedano,  marched  on  the  90fch 
of  March  into  the  town  of  Moquegna,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned bj  the  Peruvians ;  the  Cliillan  troops  threw  the  enemy 
back  on  Tacna,  where  the  allied  troope  soflbred  another  de- 
ftet,  npon  which  the  former  oocapied  the  town  and  took 
Arica  hj  storm.  The  Bolivian  troops  retired  home  after  the 
defeat  near  Tacna.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  United 
f  States  negotiations  ibr  peace  were  begun.  The  plenipoten- 
'  tiartes  of  the  belligerent  republics  and  of  the  United  Statea 
eontened  on  neutral  ground,  on  board  a  United  Statea  man- 
of-war,  on  the  29d  of  October.  The  conference,  however, 
did  not  agree  as  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  proposition 
that  the  three  states  should  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
United  States  government  was  refused  by  the  victorious 
CblUana.  Thus  the  conference  came  to  an  end,  without  any 
rmilt,  on  the  STth  of  October.  With  a  force  of  abont  94,000 
men  the  Chilians  resumed  the  war.  They  landed  two  army 
-  corps  on  the  coast  of  Peru ,  they  routed  the  enemy,  Intrenched 
near  Lniin,  and  advanced  toward  Lima,  the  capital  of  Pern. 
After  havii^  sufEered  two  further  defeats,  one  near  Chorillos, 
on  Jan.  IS,  1881,  and  the  other  near  Miraflorce,  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  the  enemy  fled  in  «>nf  oslon  to  Lima. 
The  Pemvlaii  army  was  now  utterly  demoralised,  and  un> 
able  to  reaist  any  further.  Lima  was  occupied  by  the 
Chilian  troope  on  the  17th  of  January.  In  place  of  the 
fugitive  Pierola,  Calderop  was  appointed  provisional  presi- 
dent of  Peru  by  a  convention  of  notables ;  after  the  session 
of  congress,  which  had  been  convened  with  great  diiBculty, 
had  been  opened,  Galderon*s  nomination  waa  made  definitive. 
Oen.  Lynch,  who,  in  place  of  Oen.  Baqaedano,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  command  of  the  Chilian  troops,  came 
in  conflict  with  Calderon  and  with  Galves,  the  minister  of 
foreign  ailain;  he  ordered  their  removal;  and  when.  Us 
onters  notwithstanding,  both  of  them  continued  to  exercise 
their  functions,  they  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Santiago. 
The  United  States  government,  believing  it  had  a  right  to 
intervene  in  all  American  states,  and  knowing  its  own 
interest  to  be  better  guarded  by  the  existence  of  small  than 
of  large  states,  had  already  recognized  the  Calderon  govern- 
ment; it  had  also  declared  to  the  Chilian  government,  that 
the  latter  would  not  be  allowed  to  insist  upon  a  cession  of 
territory  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  that  the  United  States  would  not  suffer  any 
intervention  from  Burope.  Chili  stipulated  the  following 
conditions  :  Peru  was  to  cede  the  district  of  Tarapaca,  and 
to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  within 
sixteen  yean;  until  the  completion  of  the  payment  of  that 
sum,  Ohfli  waa  to  keep  the  town  of  Arica  as  a  pledge;  and 
in  case  the  indemnity  should  not  be  paid.  Chill  woiUd  keep 
Arica  and  take  possession  also  of  the  guano  island,  Lobos. 
Chili  declared  to  the  American  minister  that  it  would  decline 
all  further  mediation  in  ease  of  Peru*s  refusing  to  accept 
these  conditions.  In  a  circular  of  Dec  81, 1881,  to  the  diplo- 
matic riq>re8entatives  of  Chili,  Balmaoeda,  the  Chilian 
minister  of  foreign  aflain,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the 
caoses  of  the  war,  of  the  events  of  the  war  and  of  the  inter- 
vention l>y  the  United  States,  and  insisted  upon  the  demand 
of  a  cessiott  of  territory,  wliich  he  signified  as  an  lAdispensa- 
ble  means  of  indemnification,  and  a  condition  of  secarity 
based  upon  international  law.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
lUl  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  United  States  government  in  its 
tntemational  conflicU  (especially  in  the  wan  with  Mexico) 
did  not  hesitate  to  impose  on  the  vanquished  adversary 
eeesioosof  large  tracts  of  territory  as  a  preliminary  con- 
dMop.  Under  such  drcumstanoes  the  negotiations,  it  is 
tne,  were  continued,  but  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  re- 


moved to  an  incalculable  distance ;  meanwhile  Chili  ramained 
in  possession  of  what  it  had  occupied.*— During  the  year  1888 
no  essential  change  occarred  in  the  condlUon  of  Peru. 
The  Chilians  insisted  upon  their  conditions  of  peace,  and  in 
Peru  they  could  find  no  govsnmient  that  would  agree  to 
these  conditions.  Bolivia  kept  aloof  from  the  war,  and 
neither  could  Peru  expect  any  assistance  from  any  other 
power,  the  more  so  becanse  the  United  States  in  1888 
abstained  tram  any  intervention.  In  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  not  been  occupied  by  Chilian  troops,  lawless 
gaqgs  of  soldien,  underrapacions  and  violent  leaders,  raged 
in  a  most  cruel  manner.  In  Chlncha  sixty  European  in- 
habitants were  shot,  and  in  pillaging  the  town  the  marauden 
destroyed  property  valaed  at  eight  millions  of  doUan.  In 
the  seaport  of  Pisco  the  gang  of  Col.  Mas,  on  the  Mth  cf 
January,  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  murdered  several 
hundreds  of  inhabitants.  Several  generals  now  claimed  the 
highest  anUiority,  and  fought  one  against  theottier;  thus: 
Admiral  Mantero,  in  Huaraa ;  farther  north,  the  Indian  Puga; 
in  Cajamarca,  Pieroia's  former  minister  of  war,  Gen.  IgleaUs; 
in  Arequipa,  Carrillo;  in  Ayacucho,  Gen.  Caceres,  a  brave  and 
determined  oflioer.  The  latter  had  some  of  the  leaden  of  the 
marauding  troops  shot,  among  them  Col.  Mas.  The  Chilians 
refused  to  recognise  the  troops  of  these  leaden  as  belligerent 
soldien,  but  treated  all  men  who  wen  captured  with  anna 
in  hand  as  highway  robben.  The  Peruvians  treated  the 
Chilians  in  a  like  mahner.  Thus,  on  the  9th  of  July  they 
surprised  and  killed  a  troop  of  Chilian  soldien  in  Conoep- 
cion,  upon  which  the  Chilian  general,  del  Canto,  caused  lUl 
the  inhabitants  of  tlutt  town  to  be  massacred.  The  Chilians, 
growing  impatient  because  peace  was  not  concluded,  sought 
to  Indemnify  themselves  by  increasing  the  nvenoe  dnties, 
and  by  imposing  contributions  on  the  towns  which  they 
held  and  occupied.  In  this  manner  they  tried  to  comp^ 
the  Peruvians  to  make  peaoe.  The  negotiations  with  Presi- 
dent Garcia  Calderon,  confined  in  ^e  interior  of  Chili, 
remained  without  result,  because  he  reAised  to  agree  to 
the  cession  of  Arica  and  Tacna.  Tlie  Chilians  thenfora 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Iglesias,  an  honest  but 
narrow-minded  man,  in  CiOA°>&rca;  Iglesias  proved  to  be 
more  ready  to  yield.  Montero,  however,  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  former  capacity  as  vice-president,  had  declared  him- 
self the  constitutional  successor  of  Calderon,  who  had  gone 
to  Arequipa  and  had  even  formed  a  ministry  there,  refused 
to  rat^y  the  concessions  made  by  Iglesias.  —  On  May  16, 
1888,  a  treaty  of  peace,  accepted  by  Iglesias,  was  concluded 
between  Chili  and  Peru.  The  stipulations  of  the  trea^ 
were  as  follows:  1.  The  unconditional  surrender  in  perpe- 
tuity to  ClUli  of  the  department  of  Tarapaca  as  far  north  as 
the  (^uebrada  de  Camarones,  the  whole  of  which  territory  is 
consequently  to  be  governed  by  Chili.  8.  The  territories  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  now  held  by  Chili,  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
legislation  and  government  of  that  republic  during  ten 
yean  fh>m  the  date  of  the  treaty's  taking  effect.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  a  plebiscltum  is  to  be  had,  which 
shall  decide  whether  that  territory  shall  be  subject  to  Chili 
or  return  to  Peru.  The  country  which  remains  in  possession 
of  the  territory  is  to  pay  the  other  country  10,000,000  silver 
Cmiian  doUars,  or  the  equivalent  in  Peruvian  aolsi.  A 
special  protocol  la  to  determine  the  form  under  which  the 
plebiscltum  shall  be  held,  and  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
$10,000,000  alluded  to.  8.  The  government  of  Chili  binds 
itself  strictly  to  comply  with  the  contract  signed  and  decrees 
issued  respecting  guano  Feb.  9. 1888,  and  respecting  nitrate 
Maroh  88  of  the  same  year,  and  it  adds  thereto  the  following 
declaration:  **The  said  decree  of  Feb.  9,  1888,  orden  the 
sale  of  1,000,000  tons  of  guano,  and  article  thirteen  estab- 
lishes that  the  net  price  of  the  guano,  after  deducing  the  « 
cost  of  extraction,  analysis,  weiglilng,  loading,  salaries  of 
employes  to  overlook  these  dlfEerent  operations,  and  aU 
expenses  incurred  up  to  the  moment  of  placing  it,  sacked, 
on  board  the  vessel,  shall  be  divided  in  equal  parts  betwesB 
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aasisted  by  a  council  of  ministers.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  congress  composed  of  two 
chambers,  who  pass  the  budget  and  the  laws  in 
the  making  of  which  the  executive  i)Ower  has  the 
initiative.  The  senate  is  composed  of  forty  mem- 
bers, and  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  eighty. 
During  the  interval  between  one  session  and  an- 
other, a  permanent  commission  of  seven  sena- 
tors and  eight  deputies  assists  the  i^resident,  and 
performs  the  functions  of  a  council  of  state. — 
At  the  head  of  each  department  is  a  prefect,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  The  constitution  of 
1856  had  instituted  departmental  juntas,  but 
these  assemblies  having  resulted  in  making  gov- 
ernment impossible,  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
solve them.  In  some  department's  the  prefect  did 
not  allow  them  to  assemble.  The  municipal 
juntas,  composed  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
each  locality,  have  given  better  results;  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  has  been  remarked  that  they 
are  an  excellent  school  of  political  and  adminis- 
trative education.  —  Thanks  to  an  unlooked-for 
resource,  the  sale  of  guano,  which  tends,  how- 
ever, to  become  exhausted,  and  of  which  the  state 
claimed  the  monopoly,  the  financial  condition  of 
Peru  was  pretty  good  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Chili.  In  the  budget 
of  1872  the  receipts  were  58,<|82,851  ioles  (five 
francs),    and  the  disbursements  were  57,918,974 

the  government  of  CbUl  and  the  creditors  of  Pern,  whose 
credits  are  g;naranteed  by  this  article.'*  The  government  of 
Chili  also  declares  that,  when  the  sale  of  1,000,000  tons  shall 
have  been  completed,  it  will  deliver  to  the  creditors  of  Peru 
SO  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds,  as  provided  by  article 
thirteen,  nntU  the  debt  shall  have  been  extinguished  or 
the  deposits  exhausted.  But  it  is  understood  that  only  yie 
deposits  which  are  actually  worked  are  alluded  to  hereby, 
and  that  all  those  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered  or 
worked  in  the  annexed  territories  will  belong  exclusively  to 
Chili,  wliich  will  retain  all  the  proceeds  and  dispose  of  them 
as  she  may  determine.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  credit- 
ors of  Peru  who  are  benefited  under  this  concession  must 
comply  with  the  regulations  contained  in  the  decree  of  Ffcb. 
9, 1882,  and  that,  beyond  the  declarations  contained  in  this 
article.  Chill  does  not  recognize,  on  account  of  war  or  any 
other  motive,  any  indebtedness  of  Peru,  of  any  nature 
whatsoever.  4.  The  North  Lobos  Islands  will  continue  to  be 
managed  by  Chili  until  the  1,000,000  tons  of  guano  which 
have  been  sold  shall  have  been  delivered.  Then  they  will 
be  returned  to  Peru.  The  60  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  guano  fh>m  the  Lobos  islands  to  which  Chili  is  enti- 
tled under  the  decree  of  Feb.  0,  is  ceded  by  her  to  Peru,  and 
payment  thereof  wUl  be  commenced  directly  the  present 
treaty  shall  have  been  ratified. —The  questions  referring  to 
the  future  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  indemnities  due  the  Chilians  for  losses  through  the 
war,  are  matters  for  subsequent  discussion  and  arrangement 
The  treaty,  however,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  because 
the  Peruvians  refused  to  recognixe  G^en.  Igleslas  as  their 
lawful  president,  and  to  ratify  the  treaty  he  had  signed. 
Victorious  Chili  was  from  the  beginning  willing  to  recognize 
^lesias  as  president,  because  his  presidency  offered  the 
best  guarantees  for  the  ratification,  and  for  the  strict  observ- 
ance, of  the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  the  lawless  condition  of 
Peru  continued.  Bands  of  so-called  "patriots,"  who  op- 
posed Igleslas  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
committed  numberless  outrages.  This  reign  of  terror,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
would  be  an  Indispensable  condition  to  the  recovery  of  Peru, 
caused  the  better  part  of  the  population  of  that  country  to 
rally  around  Igleslas,  and  to  support  his  claims  to  the 
presidency. 


aoleg.  The  excess  of  receipts  was  thus  1,089,067 
tales.  The  public  debt,  on  Jan.  1,  1869,  waa 
62,225,550  Mies,  say,  811,127,500  francs;  it  was 
distributed  thus:  home  debt,  4,787,800  $oles 
(28,689,000  francs);  foreign  debt,  41,808,760  «0<0» 
(209,018,750  francs);  sum  due  to  consignees  of 
guano,  15,684,000  soles  (78,420,000  francs).  The 
public  debt  in  1870  had  increased  to  104,855,000 
stdeSy  distributed  thus  :  consolidated  internal  debt, 
1,850,000;  new  consolidated  debt,  8,000,000;  loan 
of  1862  and  various  other  debu,5.905,000;  Eng- 
lish loan  at  5  per  cent.  (1865>,  85,000,000;  another 
English  loan  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  construction  of 
railroads,  guaranteed  by  the  receipts  of  the  raU- 
roads,  custom  house  and  guano,  59,600,000  «?20«. — 
The  Catholic  religion  has  remained  Uie  religion 
of  the  state;  and  unless  he  professes  Catholicism, 
no  one  can  b^  admitted  to  fill  any  public  office. 
The  government  of  the  church  is  divided  between 
an  archbishop  and  six  bishops,  and  the  church 
derives  its  revenues  from  tithes.  The  congress  of 
1856  had  some  thought  of  introducing  freedom 
of  worship,  but  a  city  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Peru  for  its  pronunciamentos,  Arequipa,  threat- 
ened to  secede  if  that  freedom  should  be  granted 
by  the  constitution.  The  clergy  have  preserved 
their  ecclesiastical  courts.  —  Public  instruction  i» 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The 
state  appropriates  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollara 
for  the  support  of  the  universities.  Justice,  civil 
and  criminal,  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court, 
which  sits  at  Lima;  by  courts  of  appeal  in  each 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments;  and  by 
the  district  courts  of  first  resort.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  mines,  the  forests  and  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  services  have  special  jurisdiction. 
There  is  scarcely  any  industry,,  but  a  good  deal 
of  commerce.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  French,  English  anil 
American  merchants.  As  in  all  the  rest  of 
America,  it  is  England  which  holds  the  (rst  rank, 
as  regards  both  imports  and  exports:  France  is 
only  second.  Her  transactions  amount  to  an 
average  of  sixty  million  francs  per  annum,  that  ia 
to  say,  less  than  half  those  of  England.  —  Since 
the  discovery  of  guano  the  merchant  marine  of 
Peru  has  increased  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1869  it 
had  ninety  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  9,596  tons. 
The  exports  of  1867  amounted  to  (18,506,851; 
while  in  1866  they  reached  the  sum  of  $40,511,291. 
The  principal  article  of  export  is  still  guano,  of 
which  there  was  exported  m  1870,  482,299  tons, 
of  a  total  value  of  20,195,146  silver  piastres* 
According  to  statistics  published  in  Lima  in  1868, 
the  quantity  of  guano  exported  from  1842  to 
1867  amoimted  to  7,157,194  tons,  with  a  total 
value  of  $218,698,625.—  The  soil  of  Peru  is  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  productions. 
Since  1860,  cotton  and  sugar  cane  have  been  cul- 
tivated upon  a  very  large  scale,  Chinese  and  free 
blacks  being  employed  in  its  cultivation.  Li  1860 
the  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  seventy  millions 
of  dollars,  the  profits  of  which  were  forty-seven 
millions. —  Peru,  which  has  already  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  find  in  the  sale  of  the  guano  three- 
quarters  of  its  revenue,  has  recently  met  with 
further  luck.  Some  explorations  conducted  in 
1830  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  vast  beds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  exportation  of  saltpetre  in- 
creased from  18,700  cwt.  in  1880,  to  699,406  in 
1861,  to  1,858,691  in  1861,  and  to  8,606,906  in 
1871.  —  Of  all  the  wealth  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  Peru,  that  least  taken  advantage  of  is 
its  mineral  treasures.  There  are  still  near  Puno 
some  very  productive  silver  mines.  From  177(| 
to  1824  these  mines  produced  1,786,000  marcs  of 
silver,  of  an  average  value  of  from  eight  to  nine 
dollars.  Since  the  cessation  of  Spanish  rule 
these  mines  have  declined  very  much  in  produc- 
tive value,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been 
abandoned  for  lack  of  capital  and  other  means 
of  working  them.  The  great  cause  of  the  decline 
of  the  mining  industry  is  the  want  of  confidence 
which  the  capitalists  have  in  each  other.  This 
distrust  prevents  the  formation  of  mining  associa- 
tions upon  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  only  by  the  revi- 
val of  the  great  companies  that  Peru  will  be  able 
to  resume,  among  the  countries  producing  precious 
metals,  the  place  which  belongs  to  her.* — Bibli- 
oosAFHT.  Besides  the  older  works  of  Ulloa, 
Hebn,  Breckenridge,  Mathison,  Hall,  Stevenson, 
Smith,  Meyen  and  Pdppig,  there  are:  Hill's  Trav- 
eU  in  Peru  and  Mmeo,  2  vols.,  London,  1860; 
Grandidier,  Vo^affedan$  VAnUrique  duJSud,  P4tou 
et  BothU;  Menendez,  Manual  de  geograpMa  y 
9UUMea  dd  Peru,  Paris,  1861;  Carrey,  Le  P^rou, 
Paris,  1875;  Raunondi,  El  Pbtu,  Lima,  1874; 
•  Desjardin,  Le  PiSr&u  aeant  la  eonguite  eepagnole, 
Paris,  1868;  Prescott,  HiOory  of  the  Conquest  of 
Peru,  Boston,  1847,  new  edition,  1878;  Pruvo- 
nena^  Memoriae  y  doeumetUae para  la  hietoria  dela 
independeneia  del  Peru,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1868;  Odri- 
ozola,  Metnoriae  y  doeumentae  para  la  hietoria  del 
Peru,  Lima,  1863-4;  Paz-Soldan,  HieUma  del 
Peru  indepeufidte,  Lima,  1871 ;  Arana,  Sietoire  de 
la  guerre  du  Padfique,  1881.     LouiB  Gottard. 

•  Pern  had  a  deflcit,  in  1876,  of  about  $1,588,490.  It  has 
(1883)  a  laige  public  debt,  divided  into  Internal  and  external. 
The  internal  liabllltlea  are  estimated  at  about  $20,000,000.  It 
hta,  beddea,  a  floating  debt  of  an  unknown  amount,  greatiy 
increaaed  by  large  issues  of  paper  money,  made  in  1870  and 
1880,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Chili.  The  total  of  these 
iasoes  was  estimated,  at  the  end  of  October,  1880,  at  86,000,000 
4abi.  —Hie  army  of  Peru  was  composed,  at  the  end  of  1878, 
of  eig^t  battalions  of  infantry,  numbering  5,000  men;  of 
three  regimenta  of  cavalry,  numbering  1,200  men;  of  two 
brfgadca  of  artillery,  numbering  1.000  men;  and  of  a  gen- 
dsrmerie,  numbering  5,400  men.  The  number  of  men  under 
anna  was  raised  nominally  to  40,000  in  May,  1870,  after 
the  onOireak  of  hostilities  against  ChUi,  and  fhrther  In- 
creased to  70.000  in  the  summer  of  1880,  after  the  sue- 
cessfnl  invasion  of  the  territory  by  the  Chilians.  At  the 
beginning  of  November,  1870,  the  Peruvian  navy  consirted 
«f  ftmr  ironclads  and  six  other  steamers.  In  ISM,  In  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  Chili,  it  may  be  said  that  both  the 
army  and  navy  of  Peru  have  been  completely  destroyed.  — 
Tde  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  —  In  1878  there  were  open  for  traffic, 
or  in  ooune  of  constniction,  eleven  railway  lines  belonging 
to  the  state,  1,S81  miles  in  length,  and  costing  188,864,600 
mU$.  There  were,  besides,  eight  lines  belonging  to  private 
penoos.  406  miles  in  length,  and  two  lines  belonging  in  part 
to  the  state  and  In  part  to  individuals. 


PETITION  (IN  U.  8.  HiBTORT).  The  first 
amendment  to  the  constitution  prohibits  congress 
from  making  any  law  to  abridge  ' '  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  The 
right  to  petition  congress  is  therefore  not  derived 
from  the  constitution,  but  secured  by  it.  Of 
course  the  right  to  offer  a  petition  implies  the  duty 
of  congress  to  receive  it,  without  which  the  peti- 
tion would  lack  its  most  essential  clement.  Never* 
theless,  from  1886  until  1844,  this  duty  of  con- 
gress was  more  or  less  strenuously  denied  by 
southern  members  in  the  case  of  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  — Feb.  11,  1790,  a  petition 
was  offered,  signed  by  Franklin,  as  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  abolition  society,  praying  for 
the  immediate  prohibition  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  This  prohibition  could  not  constitutionally 
be  effected  until  1808;  nevertheless,  after  debate, 
it  was  received  and  referred  by  a  vote  of  48  to  14. 
Madison  and  other  members  urged  **  the  commit- 
ment of  the  petition  as  a  matter  of  course,"  so 
that  ''  no  notice  would  be  taken  of  it  out  of 
doors."  This  purpose  was  accomplished  then 
and  afterward;  as  long  as  petitions  were  received 
and  referred,  the  action  of  the  petitioners  there 
ended.  —  Very  few  anti-slavery  petitions  were 
offered  for  forty  years,  and  those  few  were  against 
slavery  in  general.  The  only  exception  was  the  pe- 
tition of  Warner  Mifflin  in  1792,  which  was  reject- 
ed on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  petition,  and 
concluded  with  no  specific  prayer.  This  objection 
would  not  lie  against  the  new  series  of  petitions 
which  were  brought  out  by  the  agitation  for  im- 
mediate abolition  (see  Abolition,  II.)  which  be- 
gan in  1880-81.  These  prayed  that  congress,  to 
which  the  constitution  had  given  the  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  exercise  it  in  prohibiting  slavery  therein. 
At  first,  in  December,  1881,  when  they  were  re-' 
ferred  to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  committee  reported  formally  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  not  be  granted. 
As  the  petitions  became  more  numerous,  the 
committee  ceased  to  report,  and  its  room  became 
*'the  lion's  den  from  which  there  were  nofoo^ 
prints  to  mark  their  return."  In  February,  1885, 
there  were  some  complaints  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, and  requests  for  a  special  committee,  but 
these  were  not  heeded.  The  peace  was  not  dis- 
turbed until  the  following  December.  —  Pinck- 
NEY*B  Rbsolutionb.  In  December,  1885,  the  pe- 
titions began  to  come  in  again,  and  the  house  of 
representatives  showed  a  new  disposition  toward 
them  by  laying  them  on  the  table  by  overwhelm- 
•ing  votes.  This,  however,  was  not  enough. 
Feb.  8, 1886,  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, moved  for  and  obtained  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  to  offer  three  resolutions  :  1,  that  all  the  peti- 
tions should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  2, 
with  instructions  to  report  that  congress  could  not 
constitutionally  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states, 
and  8,  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  district  of  Co- 
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lumbia.  May  18  the  committee  reported  as  in- 
structed, with  an  additional  resolution  that  there- 
after all  petitions  relating  in  any  way  to  slavery 
or  its  abolition  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
action,  and  without  being  printed  or  referred. 
May  25  the  preyious  question,  cutting  off  debate, 
was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  100  to  89,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  Pinckney's  resolutions,  above  mentioned, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  183  to  9.  John  Quincy 
Adams  offered  to  prove  it  false  in  five  minutes, 
but  was  silenced.  On  the  following  day  the  third 
resolution  was  adopted,  182  to  45,  and  the  com- 
mittee's new  resolution,  117  to  68.  Adams  re- 
fused to  vote,  denouncing  the  resolution  as  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  of  the  rules  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  rights  of  his  constituents.  The 
first  of  the  "gag  laws"  was  thus  put  in  force. 
It  was  renewed  in  substance,  Jan.  18,  1887. — 
Adams  at  once  became  the  champion  of  the  right 
of  petition.  In  the  adoption  of  the  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  each  congress,  he  regularly  and 
unsuccessfully  moved  to  rescind  the  "gag  rule." 
He  became  the  funnel  through  which  all  the  anti- 
slavery  petitions  of  the  country  were  ix>ured. 
Within  the  next  four  years  he  records  the  oif ering 
of  nearly  2,000  petitions,  including  petitions  for 
the  rescinding  of  the  gag  rule  itself,  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Hayti,  for  expunging  the  declaration  of 
independence  from  the  joumiJs,  and  for  his  own 
expulsion.  Besides  those  whose  number  he  men- 
tions, there  was  an  unknown  number  of  others 
presented  in  batches.  The  most  exciting  scene  of 
the  series  began  Feb.  6, 1887.  Adams  inquired 
of  the  speaker  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to 
present  a  petition  from  twenty-two  slaves.  The 
disorderly  house,  catching  but  a  hazy  notion  of 
the  inquiry,  at  once  lost  its  head.  Suggestions  to 
expel  Adams  for  having  attempted  to  offer  a  pe- 
tition from  slaves,  to  censure  him  for  contempt 
of  the  house,  and  to  take  the  petition  out  and 
bum  it,  were  becoming  inextricably  entangled, 
when  Adams  for  the  first  time  reminded  the 
speaker  that  his  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of 
offering  the  petition  was  still  pending  and  unan- 
swered, and  stated  also  that  the  petition  was  in 
favor  of  slavery.  The  house  saw  that  it  had  been 
outwitted,  but  it  disliked  to  yield.  "  What,  sir," 
said  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  "  is  it 
a  mere  trifle  to  hoax,  to  trifle  with,  the  members 
from  the  south  in  this  way  and  dn  this  subject? 
Is  it  a  light  thing,  for  the  amusement  of  others,  to 
irritate  almost  to  madness  the  whole  delegation 
from  the  slave  states?  Sir,  it  is  an  aggravation." 
He  therefore  modified  hik  resolutions  into  a  cen- 
sure of  Adams  for  having  ''trifled  with  the 
house,"  "  by  creating  the  impression,  and  leaving 
the  house  under  such  impression,  that  the  said 
petition  was  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  when 
he  knew  that  it  was  not."  By  various  amend- 
ments this  was  finally  modified  into  a  tame  reso- 
lution that,  since  Adams  had  disclaimed  any  effort 
to  present  the  petition,  nothing  should  be  done, 
and  even  this  was  rejected.  But  before  the  final 
vote,  Feb.  9,  Adams  secured  his  coveted  oppor- 


tunity for  defense,  and  his  savage  retaliation  upon 
his  opponents  in  general  and  in  particular,  inter- 
rupted by  explanations  and  half-hearted  denials 
from  them,  made  up  one  of  the  few  scenes  in 
congressional  history,  from  1820  until  1800,  when 
the  cowing  of  an  opposition  was  the  result  of  a 
northern  member's  speech.  From  this  time  de- 
bate with  Adams  was  the  most  perilous  of  under- 
takings. —  In  the  senate  the  objection  to  the  re- 
ception of  abolition  petitions  had  been  almost 
simultaneous.  Jan.  7,  1888,  Calhoun  objected 
to  the  reception  of  two  petitions  from  Ohio 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  four  da3rs  afterward  he  renewed  it 
upon  a  petition  of  Pennsylvania  Quakers  to  the 
same  effect.  But  the  senate  was  a  dangerous  place 
for  such  an  experiment.  No ' '  (Hrevious  question  " 
could  cut  off  debate;  senator  after  senator  drifted 
off  to  the  perilous  questions  involved  in  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  itself;  and  the  result  was  such  a  por- 
tentous debate  as  had  never  yet  been  heard  in  the 
senate.  Calhoun's  point  was,  that  if  the  petition 
was  couched  in  disrespectful  language  it  could  not 
be  received.  But  in  this  there  was  a  cumulative 
difficulty.  To  know  the  language  of  a  petition  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  read,  and  it  would 
always  be  difficult  for  southern  senators  to  listen 
quietly  to  petitions  in  which  their  constituents 
and  themselves  were  denounced  as  pirates,  butch- 
ers, and  dealers  in  human  flesh.  King,  of  Georgia, 
read  Calhoun  a  bitter  and  well-deserved  lecture 
on  this  unstatesmanlike  policy  of  provoking  de- 
bate on  the  petitions;  and  Calhoun  could  only 
answer  with  the  reproach  that  King  was  destroy- 
ing southern  unity  of  action.  Cafiioun's  course 
is  one  of  the  few  evidences  of  his  lack  of  sincerity 
in  desiring  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  A 
democratic  northern  senator  likened  him  to  a 
pugnacious  farmer  in  his  state  who  was  so  anxious 
for  peace  with  his  neighbors  that  he  was  alwa3rB 
willing  to  fight  for  it.  In  this  instance  Calhoun  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  agitate  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  agitation.  It  was  not  until  March  9  that  the 
reception  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  86  to  10;  and 
two  days  after,  ''  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
rejected  "  by  a  vote  of  84  to  6.  This  halting  com- 
promise between  refusing  to  receive,  and  referring 
to  a  committee,  was  thereafter  the  regular  mode 
of  procedure  in  the  senate.  It  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  petitions,  and  renewed  and  constant 
debate  on  their  reception  kept  the  senate  in  tur- 
moil. In  December,  1887,  Clay  urged  their  recep- 
tion and  reference,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
evoked  mainly  by  a  feeling  in  the  north,  that  the 
right  of  petition  had  been  assailed,  and  that  it  was 
"  better  that  the  country  should  be  quiet  than  the 
senate";  but  his  advice  met  no  more  respectful 
attention  than  the  warning  of  Buchanan  at  the 
beginning,  *'  Let  it  be  once  understood  that  the 
sacred  right  of  petition  and  the  cause  of  the 
abolitionists  must  rise  or  must  fall  together,  and 
the  consequences  may  be  fatal."  —  The  Patton 
Resolution.  Dec.  21,  1887,  in  the  house,  John 
M.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  secured  a  suspension  of 
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the  roks  and  the  previouB  question,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  rescdutioii  to  lay  on  the  table,  without 
bein^  debated,  printed,  read  or  referred,  and  with- 
out further  action,  all  petitions  and  p^)er8  touch- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  buying,  sell- 
ing or  transferring  of  slaves  in  any  state,  district 
"  or  territory  "  of  the  United  States.  Adams  again 
proteated,  and  refused  to  vote,  but  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  122  to  74.  -—  Thb  Ather- 
TON  RBSOI.UTION&    Dec.  11,  1888,  in  the  house, 
Charles  J.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  obtained 
a  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  offered  five  resolu- 
tions.    The  first  four  condemned  generally  any 
attempts  at  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  the  territories,  and  any  peti- 
tions for  that  object;  the  fifth  resolved  that  all 
soeh  petitions  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  ''with- 
out being  i^inted,  debated  or  referred."    Again, 
the  pxeyious  question  cut  off  debate,  and  the  res- 
olutions were  passed  on  this  and  the  following 
day,  the  last  or  "gag"  resolution  having  in  its 
favor  126  votes  to  73.    The  only  apparent  result 
was  the  immediate  appearance  of  a  new  line  of 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Atherton  "settle- 
ment"—Twrhtt-fibst  RuuL    Jan.  21,   1840, 
by  a  vote  of  114  to  108,  the  house  adopted  as  its 
twenty-first  rule,  that  no  petition,  memorial,  reso- 
lution, or  other  paper  praying  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  terri- 
tories^.or  of  the  interstate  slave  trade,  should  in 
future  be  received  by  the  house,  or  entertained  in 
any  manni*T  whatever.    The  decrease  of  the  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  repression  principle  in  this 
vote  was  striking,  and  was  in  itself  an  evidence 
that  the  system  could  not  endure  very  much  longer. 
Adams  had  found  the  support  which  he  had  at 
first  lacked,  and  his  yearly  recurring  motions  to 
omit  the  twenty-first  froi^  the  list  of  rules  were 
defeated  by  steadily  dwindling  majorities.    The 
rule,  however,  only  increased  the  strength   of 
language  of  the  petitions,  and  their  number  as 
well:  M,000  signatures  had  been  affixed  to  peti- 
tions of  this  nature  in  1885-6 ;  110,000  in  the 
session  alter  the  Pinckney  resolutions;  over  800,000 
after  the  Patton  resolutions;  and  after  the  twenty- 
first  rule  was  adopted  the  signatures  to  petitions 
on  all  the  cognate  subjects  were  practically  beyond 
counting.    Jan.  14, 1842,  another  exciting  scene 
began  in  the  house,  Adams  being  again  the  centre 
of  it    He  oiflered  a  petition  from  citizens  of 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  praying  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  asked  for  its  reference  to  a 
committee  to  set  forth  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
the  petition.     The  anger  of  the  southern  mem- 
bers fiamed  out  again.    Suggestions  were  again 
made  to  expel  Adams,  to  censure  him,  or  to  bum 
the  petition.     Adams  at  first  only  replied  by  ad- 
vising his  leading  opponents  to  ''go  to  a  law 
school,,  and  learn  a  little  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  and  of  the  members  of  this  house  ";  but, 
when  the  house  had  voted,  118  to  75,  to  take  into 
coDstderation  the  resolutions  of  censure  offered  by 
Thomas  F.  Msavhall,  of  Kentucky,  the  spokesman 
of  the  southern  caucus,  the  debate  was  adjourned 


until  Jan.  28.  From  that  day  it  continued  until 
Feb.  7,  with  a  virulence  surpassing  that  of  the 
first  Adams  had  his  opponents  at  a  disad vantage* 
for  many  of  them  were  avowed  disunionists,  but 
he  used  also  every  other  advantage  which  could 
be  used.  The  character  of  the  whole  debate  may 
be  conceived  from  Adams'  reference  to  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  his  bitterest  opponent,  as  having  oome 
into  that  hall  from  the  Graves-CiUey  duel,  of 
which  he  was  a  promoter,  "  with  his  hands  drip- 
ping with  human  gore,  and  a  blotch  of  human 
blood  upon  his  face  '*;  and  from  Wise's  temperate 
reply  that  "  the  charge  was  as  base  and  black  a 
lie  as  the  traitor  was  base  and  black  who  uttered 
it. "  At  last  Adams,  worn  out  and  almost  breath- 
less, but  triumphant  over  every  assailant,  allowed 
a  motion  to  "lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table 
forever,"  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  106  to 
98.  —  At  the  special  session  of  1841  Adams'  regu- 
lar motion  to  omit  the  twenty-first  rule  had 
actually  been  carried,  by  a  vote  of  112  to  104,  on 
a  motion  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  last  house  for  ten 
days  only ;  but  this  was  afterward  reconsidered  and 
lost.  Session  after  session  the  majority  against 
Adams'  motion  dwindled.  At  Ust,  Dec.  8,  1844, 
the  house,  by  a  vote  of  104  to  81,  refused  to  lay 
his  motion  on  the  table,  and,  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
80,  abolished  the  t wenty-flrst  rule.  The  ten  years' 
gripe  of  John  Quincy  Adams  upon  the  gag  sys- 
tem had  choked  it  at  last  and  forever.  Thereafter 
petitions  of  every  nature  were  quietly  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  such  papers,  the  committee  room. 
— Dec.  12,  1858,  the  ancient  rule  requiring  the 
presentation  of  petitions  in  the  house  was  re- 
scinded. Since  that  time  petitions  have  been 
delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  house,  indorsed  with 
the  name  of  the  member  presenting  them  and  of 
the  committee  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred. 
The  clerk  then  transfers  them  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees, and  notes  their  presentation  on  the  Jour- 
nal. —  See  1  Benton's  I>a>aie»  of  C<mgre»,  201, 
207;  18  ib,,  24  (Pinckney  resolutions),  18  »&.,  266 
(Adams'  first  trial:  his  speech  is  at  page  288);  12 
t».,  705  (Calhoun's  moUon);  18  •&.,  566  (Patton 
resolutions),  702  (Atherton  resolutions);  14 i^.,  289 
(twenty-first  rule) ;  Jay's  MueeUaneous  Writings, 
849 ;  2  Calhoun's  Works,  466 ;  9  Adams'  Memoir 
<jf  J.  Q.  Adams,  850;  11  ib.,  109;  61  NUes'  Begis^ 
ier,  850  (Adams'  second  trial);  14  DeTnocratic 
Beview,  808  (the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the 
twenty-first  rule) ;  2  Benton's  Thirty  Teartf  View, 
150;  1  QTw\ey%  American  Conflict,  148;  Giddings' 
Hitiary  of  the  BebeUion,  108,  158;  2  Wilson's  Bise 
and  FaU  of  the  8Um  P&wer,  846;  2  von  Hoist's 
United  States,  286,  470;  Morse's  L^fe  of  J,  Q. 
Adams,  249,  807;  18,  22,  88  Ruies  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatioes.  (Compare  Petition,  Right  of.) 
Alexander  Johnston. 

PETITION,  Bight  of.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  its  first  amendment,  provides 
that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
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ances. "  This  provision  is  not  a  statement  of  abstract 
right  based  on  theory,  but,  like  almost  all  other 
clauses  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  it  had 
its  origin  in  the  successful  struggle  against  actual 
tyranny.  It  is  founded  on  English  history,  and 
t^  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  that 
history.  —  The  right  of  petition  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized in  mcbgna  charta,  which  was  ratified  by 
King  John  in  1215.  Chapter  forty  contains  these 
words:  "  NuUi  negabimtts  rectum  aut  jusUtiam" 
and  they  are  repeated  in  the  charters  of  Henry 
III.  (1216,  chap.  29)  and  Edward  I.  (1297,  chap. 
29).  Some  petitions  of  this  period  are  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  tower  of  London.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  petitions  became  bolder  and  bold- 
er, notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  treatment 
which  they  received  from  him,  and  the  right  of 
presenting  them  naturally  grew  to  be  obnoxious 
to  the  cavaliers.  Consequently,  soon  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  parliament  passed  a  bill 
against  tumultuous  petitioning,  which  forbade  the 
presentation  of  petitions  for  the  alteration  of 
matters  established  by  law,  to  the  king  or  either 
house,  by  more  than  ten  persons;  nor  could  more 
than  twenty  persons  sign  a  petition,  unless  its  con- 
tents were  previously  approved  by  three  Justices 
or  a  majority  of  the  grand  Jury  in  the  country,  or 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  council 
in  London.  The  transgressor  was  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  (18  Car.  11.,  st.  1,  c.  5;  8 
Statutes  at  Large,  p.  6.)  This  statute  did  not 
have  the  desired  result,  and  in  1679  so  many 
petitions  were  presented  protesting  against  the 
repeated  prorogation  of  parliament,  that  the  king 
issued  a  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  but 
still  they  continued  to  pour  in.  The  advanced 
royalists  presented  counter-addresses  expressing 
their  abhorreTice  of  these  petitions.  Hence,  the 
two  national  parties  became  known  as  "  Petition- 
ers "and  "abhorrers,"  although  soon  after  they 
were  called  *'whigs"  and  "tories"  instead. 
(8  Hume's  History  of  England,  chap.  68.)  It  was 
from  James  H.,  that,  nine  years  later,  the  right  of 
petition  received  the  severest  blow  in  England. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  restore  his  fellow 
Catholics  to  the  full  rights  of  English  subjects  (and, 
indeed,  to  give  them  the  preference),  in  spite  of 
existing  penal  laws.  To  this  end  he  found  it 
necessary  to  set  aside  the  statutes  by  means  of 
what  was  called  the  "dispensing  i>ower."  This 
prerogative  of  dispensing  with  penal  laws  had 
been  assumed  by  the  crown  several  centuries 
before,  and  was  originally  copied  from  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  church.  It  was  an  infringement  of 
law,  and  had  met  with  resistance  almost  from  the 
beginning.  In  1687  the  king  issued  a  declaration, 
under  this  ix>wer,  announcing  that  none  of  the 
penal  laws  against  non-conformists  should  be 
enforced.  This  proclamation,  which  is  known  as 
the  "declaration  of  indulgence,"  produced  no 
elTect.  Accordingly,  in  1688,  he  published  a 
second  similar  declaration,  which  was  followed, 
a  week  later,  by  an  order  in  council  commanding 
the  clergy  to  read  the  declaration  on  certain  Sun- 


days at  the  usual  time  of  divine  service  in  all  the 
churches  of  England,  and  bidding  the  bishops 
distribute  copies  of  it  for  this  object  through- 
out their  dioceses.    The  clergy  received  the  order 
with  doubt  and  dissatisfaction.     Not  only  was 
it  opposed  to  their  wishes,  but  it  was  equally  re- 
pugnant to  public  opinion  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm.    Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  reading 
a  number  of  prominent  divines  met  at  Lambeth 
and  drew  up  a  petition,  which  was  finally  re- 
duced to  ¥rriting  by  Lancroft,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself,  and  signed  by  him  and  six 
bishops.    In  their  petition  they  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  i)ower  in  the  king  to  dispense  with 
acts  of  parliament;  they  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to   obey   parliament   or   convocation;  and 
besought  the  king  not  to  insist  uix>n  the  distribu- 
tion and  reading  of  the  declaration.    The  six 
suffragan  bishops  delivered  the  petition  to  James 
on  their  knees,  but  he  received  it  in  a  jMssion. 
Although  the  declaration  was  not  recalled,  it  was 
read  in  only  four  churches  in  London  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  from  these  churches  the  con- 
gregations immediately  departed  in  disgust.     At 
the  king's  order  the  seven  prelates  were  sent  to 
the  tower,  and  tried  before  the  king's  bench  for 
seditious  libel.    James  used  every  means  to  se- 
cure their  conviction,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
turn  the  presentation  of  a  respectful  petition  into- 
a  criminal  o£fense.    The  Jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty,"  and  the  prisoners  were  released. 
The  whole  nation  learned  the  result  of  the  trial 
with  Joy,  and  the  king's  course  in  the  matter  called 
down  upon  him  the  lasting  enmity  of  the  people, 
and  did  much  to  shake  off  his  tottering  crown. 
(12  Howell's  State  Trials,  188;  8  Modem  Reports, 
212.)    The  prince  of  Orange  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  seven  bishops  i%  the  declaration  which  he 
published  before  coming  to  England,  when  he 
said  that  the  offering  of  a  petition  had  been  held 
a  high  misdemeanor,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
wrongs  which  he  would  redress.    (2  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  858;  Bishop  Burnet's  Histoiy 
of  his  own  Time,  775-780. )    Afterward,  ^hen  the 
two  houses  offered  the  throne  to  William  and 
Mary,  the  offer  and  acceptance  were  made  subject 
to  the  bill  of  rights.    This  important  document 
recited  the  fact  that  James  II.  "did  endeavor  to 
subject  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,"  among 
other  things,   "by  committing  and  prosecuting 
divers  worthy  prelates  for  humbly  petitioning  to 
be  excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed 
[dispensing]  power,"  and  it  goes  on  to  declare 
"that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition 
the  king,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions 
for  such  petitioning  are  illegal."    ("  An  Act  for 
declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject 
and  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown,"  1  WiU- 
iam  and  Mary,  sess.  2,  chap.  2;  9  Statutes  at 
Large,  p.  67, 1688;  6  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, 108  et  seq.)    The  act  of  1700  which  estab- 
lished the  succession  of  the  crown  In  the  house 
of  Hanover  confirms  all  lawisT  which  seoiure  the 
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rigfaU  and  liberties  of  the  people  (12  and  18  Wm. 
III.,  chap.  2;  10  Statutes  at  Large,  960),  and  the 
bill  of  rights,  protecting  the  right  of  petition,  is 
to-day  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. In  the  celebrated  case  of  Lord  €korge 
Gordon  (1781,)  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  stat- 
ute of  13  Charles  II.,  limiting  the  number  of 
petitioners,  was  still  in  force.  The  petition  in 
this  instance  was  also  directed  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Lord  €korge  Gk>rdon,  president  of 
the  protestant  association,  was  displeased  with 
the  passage  of  Sir  Gkorge  Savile's  bill  removing 
penalties  from  Romanists,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion in  the  house  of  commons  for  its  repeal.  It 
bore  thousands  of  signatures,  and  he  went  to  the 
house  at  the  head  of  a  large  mob  which  he  had 
collected.  His  followers  attacked  several  mem- 
ben  and  attempted  to  exert  intimidation.  The 
motion  was,  however,  almost  unanimously  re- 
jected, and  the  rabble,  after  rioting  several  days, 
subsided.  (21  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History, 
W4,  et  seq.)  The  ringleader  was  tried  for  high 
treason  and  acquitted,  though  the  act  of  18 
Charles  II.  could  undoubtedly  have  been  en- 
forced against  him.  (21  Howell's  State  Trials, 
485;  84  Annual  Register,  217,  288.)  About  this 
time  petitions  to  parliament  became  very  numer- 
ous. Many  of  them  were  directed  against  the 
slave  trade,  and  afterward  against  slaveiy.  At 
last,  in  1889,  debate  was  forbidden  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions  in  the  house  of  commons, 
as  they  threatened  to  occupy  all  the  time  of  the 
house.  The  most  important  English  petition  of  the 
present  century  was  the  one  of  the  chartists  in 
1848.  These  men,  excited  by  the  revolutions  on 
the  continent,  sent  a  petition  to  the  lower  house 
for  annual  parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  other  reforms  contemplated  in  their  ''char- 
ter." More  than  a  mfllion  names  were  append- 
ed to  the  petition,  and  a  mass  meeting  was  called 
in  London  to  support  it.  The  house  received 
it  with  respect,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
many  of  the  signatures  were  fictitious,  and  that 
their  number  had  been  greatly  over-estimated. 
The  committee  on  public  petitions,  while  re- 
porting these  facts,  declared  its  opinion  that  the 
right  of  petition  was  an  important  privilege. 
0)6  Hiinaard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  74,288.) 
The  agitation  soon  died  out  without  affecting 
legislation.  (1  McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  chap  18.)  —  PraeUee,  In  olden  times  peti- 
tions were  usually  presented  to  the  English  mon- 
arch, because  he  was  more  powerful  than  parlia- 
ment. The  contrary  i9  now  the  case;  but  petitions 
to  the  sovereign,  though  less  frequent  tluui  those 
to  the  legislature,  stand  upon  the  same  legal  footing 
with  them.  The  sovereign  sometimes  receives  peti- 
tions personally,  and  sometimes  through  officers  of 
the  court.  Parliament  used  to  appoint  receivers 
and  triers  of  petitions,  but  now  the  house  of  com- 
mons refers  public  petitions  to  a  committee  on  pub- 
lic petitions.  (May's  Law  of  Parliament,  chap  19.) 
— The  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  referring  to  petitions  was  modeled  after 


the  clause  in  the  English  bill  of  rights.  (See  Btli* 
OF  Rights.  )  The  constitution  originally  contained 
no  list  of  popular  rights,  as  the  general  convention 
considered  such  an  enumeration  unnecessary.  In 
the  subsequent  state  conventions,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  became  evident  that  a  considerable  party 
desired  such  a  "  bill  of  rights."*  Consequently, 
in  the  first  congress  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  constitution  were  adopted,  including  the  one 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  conven- 
tion of  Virginia  had  submitted  a  proposed  section 
on  the  right  of  petition,  which  also  asserted  the 
right  of  constituents  "  to  instruct  their  represent 
atives."  In  the  lower  house,  while  the  amend- 
ments were  under  consideration,  Mr.  Tucker,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  that  these  words  be  added. 
Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  motion,  and  it  was  lost. 
(Towle's  Analysis  of  the  Constitution,  280,  281.) 
There  have  been  no  petitions  of  very  great  histor- 
ical interest  in  this  country  except  those  which 
sought  the  abolition  of  slavery.  (See,  e.g.,  2  Ben- 
son's Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  67 
et  seq.,  182  et  seq.,  200,  486^144;  12  ib.,  600-666, 
676-679,  705-711,  718-720,  721^748;  18  ib.,  6-14. 
24-29.)  These  petitions  were  very  numerous,  and 
always  drew  forth  most  bitter  debates.  Finally, 
in  1886,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  which  directed  that  all  petitions 
relating  in  any  way  to  slavery  should  be  laid  upon 
the  table  without  being  printed  or  referred,  and 
that  no  further  action  should  be  taken  on  them. 
(18  ib. ,  24).  t  In  1888  another  rule  of  the  same  ten- 
or was  adopted.  (13  ib.,  702-707;  Congressional 
Globe,  Dec.  17  and  24,  1888,  vol.  7,  nos.  2  and  8, 
pp.  28-25,  27,  28,  88^88.)  The  former  resolution 
was  based,  according  to  its  recitals,  on  the  want 
of  power  in  congress  over  the  states,  the  undesira- 
bility  of  any  exercise  of  power  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  necessity  of  stopping  agitation 
and  restoring  tranquillity.  The  latter  resolution 
affirmed  that  all  attempts  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
territories  or  District  of  Columbia  were  virtually 
aimed  at  the  southern  states,  and  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional in  their  tendencies.  Fortunately,  such 
rules  are  no  longer  needed.  —  The  national  con- 
stitution has  been  followed,  as  far  as  the  right  of 
petition  is  concerned,  in  almost  all  of  the  state 
constitutions.  Only  three  states  ignore  the  right 
in  their  fundamental  law:  Minnesota,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  Eleven  include  the  right  of 
"petition,  address  and  remonstrance"  in  their 
"bills  of  rights":  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Texas 
and  Vermont.    Four  recognize  the  right  to  "  ap- 

*  8ee,  for  example,  "Address  to  the  People  of  Maryland,** 
8  American  Moseom,  419,  giving  an  acconnt  of  the  Mary- 
land convention,  very  few  members  of  which,  it  Is  tme, 
seemed  to  wish  to  have  the  right  of  petition  mentioned  in  the 
constitation;  p.  4M. 

t  See  lb.,  978-278, 880-SSiM>,  6S7-668,  for  the  attempt  to  cen* 
sure  John  Qaincy  Adams  for  a  breach  of  this  resolution; 
and  notice,  at  p.  278,  Mr.  Cnshing's  able  aigament,  show- 
ing that  the  right  of  petition  existed  independent  of  the  con* 
stltntion. 
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ply  for  the  redress  of  grievances":  lUinoiB,  Indi- 
ana, North  Carolina  and  Oregon.  Two  confirm 
the  right  of  ''petition  or  remonstrance":  Maine 
and  Missouri;  while  all  the  rest  copy  the  general 
constitution  more  closely,  and  protect  the  right  of 
' '  petition  "  simply.  (2  Hough's  American  Consti- 
tutions, 571.)  —  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  passed  upon  the  right  of  peti- 
tion as  affected  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  (United  States  m.  Crulkshank,  92  U.  S. 
Reports,  642.)  Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  stating  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  says  that  the  right  to  assemble 
for  .lawful  purposes  existed  long  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  It  is  an  attribute  of  free 
government,  springing  from  laws  universally  rec- 
ognized by  civilized  man.  The  constitution  did 
not  establish  it,  but  found  it  in  existence.  Up  to 
that  time  the  individual  states  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect it,  and  as  the  amendment  granted  no  direct 
power  over  it  to  congress,  the  right  of  petition 
remains  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  states. 
The  amendment  recognizes  an  existing  privilege 
of  the  people,  and  guards  it  against  congressional 
interference  only.  For  their  protection  in  its 
enjoyment  the  people  must  look  to  the  states. 
The  court,  however,  holds  that  the  right  of  peti- 
tion appertains  to  national  citizenship,  and  that  on 
this  account  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. It  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
republican  form  of  government.  (lb.,  551,  552.) 
As  petitions  are  legal,  it  follows  that  a  petitioner 
is  not  guilty  of  libel  in  his  petition  unless  express 
malice  be  proved.  Therefore  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  requesting  that  body  to  direct  the 
attorney  general  to  do  his  duty,  was  decided  not 
to  be  actionable.  The  court  held  that  a  man  can 
petition  the  legislature  for  the  redress  of  a  griev- 
ance which  does  not  exist,  if  he  thinks  that  it 
exists.  (Reid  m.  Delorme,  1806,  2  Brevard's 
Reports,  South  Carolina,  76.)  So  it  was  held  in 
New  York  that  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  a 
district  attorney  on  account  of  malversation  in 
oflSce,  directed  to  the  council  of  removal,  and 
followed  by  his  removal,  could  not  give  rise  to 
a  cause  of  action,  unless  it  was  presented  mali- 
ciously, even  if  it  contained  false  statements. 
(Thorn  «».  Blanchard,  1809,  5  Johnson's  Reports, 
508,  and  see  cases  cited  by  counsel;  see  also  Gray 
tw.  Pentland,  1815, 2  Sergeant  &  Rawle's  Reports, 
Pennsylvania,  28,  and  the  very  full  opinion  of  the 
court  in  Harris  m.  Huntington,  1802,  2  Tyler's 
Reports,  Vermont,  129.)  — In  the  United  States 
each  legislative  body  has  its  own  rules,  which  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  offering  petitions  and  the 
disposition  of  them.  We  will  give  a  short  r^sumiS 
of  the  rules  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  this 
subject  for  an  example.  Members  having  peti- 
tions to  present  may  deliver  them  to  the  clerk, 
after  indorsing  on  them  their  names  and  the  ref- 
erence or  disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  These 
petitions,  except  such  as  in  the  speaker's  Judg- 
ment are  obscene  or  insulting,  are  entered  in  the 
journal  and  published  in  the  congressional  record. 
Petitions  excluded  by  the  speaker  are  returned  to 


the  member  who  presented  them.  If  a  petitioii 
has  been  inappropriately  referred,  it  may  be 
properly  referred  by  direction  of  the  committee 
having  possession  of  it.  (Rule  22;  see  Smith's 
Rules  and  Practice  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, latest  edition.)  No  petition  can  be  with- 
drawn without  the  leave  of  the  house,  but  if  an 
act  paas  for  the  settlement  of  a  claim,  the  clerk 
can  send  all  the  papers  to  the  oflQcer  charged 
with  the  settlement.  (Rule  89.)  Every  petition 
reported  by  a  committee  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  report,  which  report  ia  thereupon 
printed.  (Rule  18,  §2.)  After  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  congress  the  clerks  of  committees  are 
obliged  to  deliver  all  petitions,  not  reported,  and 
the  evidence  taken  upon  them,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
house.  (Rule  88.)  A  petition  can  only  be  printed 
by  unanimous  consent  or  suspension  of  the  rules. 
(Smith;  supra,  5th  ed.,  814;  this  does  not  refer  to 
printing  in  the  record.)  A  oomihittee  can  not 
receive  a  petition  except  through  the  house.  (^ 
Grey,  412;  Jefferson's  Manual,  §  8;  Smith,  supra, 
105,  234.)  All  petitions  for  the  satisfactioa  of 
private  claims  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  are  transmitt^  to  the  court  of 
claims,  unless  the  house  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced otherwise  orders.  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
§  1060.)  Petitions  must,  of  course,  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  department  of  the  government 
(Paschal's  Annotated  Constitution,  256,  §  248.)* 
— The  right  of  petition  seems  to  be  so  juat,  so 
harmless,  and  so  unquestionable,  that  its  formal 
recognition  in  our  constitution  may  appear  need- 
less. Its  Justice,  however,  has  not  always  been 
admitted.  In  the  case  of  the  seven  bishops  we 
have  seen  that  James  II.  attempted  to  override  it 
In  ancient  Persia  we  learn  that  petitions  were  dia- 
couraged,  for  ''whosoever,  whether  man  or  wo- 
man, shall  come  unto  the  lung  into  the  inner 
court,  who  is  not  called,  there  ia  one  law  of  hia  to 
put  him  to  death,  except  such  to  whom  the  king 
shall  hold  out  the  golden  sceptre  that  he  may  Uve." 
(Esther,  chap.  4,  verse  11.)  We  have  the  author- 
ity of  Perry  for  the  statement  that  Peter  the 
Great  made  a  decree  that  no  petition  should  be 
presented  to  him  until  it  had  been  offered  to  his 
ministers,  and  by  them  rejected.  If  the  petition 
should  then  be  presented  to  the  czar,  and  fail  to 
secure  his  approval,  the  petitioner  was  to  suffer 
death.  The  result  was,  that  no  more  petitions 
were  presented.  (EUU  de  la  Orande  Bume,  173.) 
From  this  account  Montesquieu  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  "  in  a  monarchy  the  prince  should  be 
accessible."  {E^mi  des  LaU,  12,  26.)  It  may 
readily  be  seen  that  such  instances  prove  the  value 
of  the  constitutional  recognition  of  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, not  only  in  monarchies  but  also  in  repub- 


•  (See  ftlao  1  Blackstone**  CommenUfflea,  148;  Btoiy  on 
the  Constitation,  %  1804;  Oooley's  Canstimtioml  limitAtioiM, 
340;  1  May's  CoiutitatlonAl  Hifltoiy,  chap  7,  pp.  410-417; 
Whipple's  Report  to  the  Legislatare  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Otis'  Letter,  poblished  in  pamphlet  form,  by  Caasadj  A 
March,  Boston,  18»;  Broom's  Oonatttational  Law,  408  et 
aeq.,  498  et  seq.,  506  et  seq.) 
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Hob.  The  right  is  most  tiseful  as  a  saf ety-valTe  for 
the  people,  and  such  a  safety-yalve  is  especially 
neoeasaiy  where  the  people  goyern.  The  chartist 
petition  did  much  to  quiet  the  petitioners  and 
thoee  who  sympathized  with  them.  Public  peti- 
tions awaken  the  attention  of  men,  keep  ideas 
alive,  countenance  those  who  wish  to  act,  and 
show  public  opinion.  (Lieber  -on  Civil*  Liberty 
and  Self-Oovemment,  8d  ed.,  chap.  12,  p.  121  et 
seq.)  In  these  ways  they  have  a  positive  power. 
In  the  debate  on  the  extension  of  the  time  of  the 
income  tax  in  1868,  Lord  Brougham  told  the 
house  of  lords  how  the  old  income  tax  law  was 
repealed.  "  How  did  the  opponents  of  the  tax 
oondQct  the  campiugn  in  1816?  By  means  of 
petitioDs."  He  proceeds  to  show  that  for  five  br 
six  weeks,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  petition  after 
petition  was  presented  and  debated.  (128  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Debates,  708.)  In  England 
petitions  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
tbe  repeal  of  the  com  law.  Of  course  the  right 
of  petition  may  be  abused.  The  legislature 
should  be  free,  fuid  threatening  crowds  of  petition- 
en  destroy  this  freedom,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
dming  the  French  Revolution.  Again,  petitions 
should  be  respectful.  The  Kentish  petitioners  in 
1701  were  imprisoned  on  the  ground  that  their 
petition  was  insolent  and  seditious.  (6  Cobbett's 
Parlfamentaiy  History,  1250  et  seq.)  Stockdale's 
petition  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  commons 
In  1840,  because  it  was  insulting.  The  abuses  to 
which  the  right  of  petition  is  liable  are  by  no 
means  enough  to  affect  its  value  seriously.  The 
statute  of  Charles  H.  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
disorders  which  petitions  produced,  and  it  is  now 
mmecessary  to  enforce  it.  Such  disorders  are 
disoountenanced  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  recognizes  only  the  right  "  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition."  (Rawle on  the 
Oonstitation,  124.)  The  first  amendment  has  been 
solemnly  criticised  because  it  "  savors  of  the  style 
of  condescension,  in  which  favors  are  supposed 
to  be  granted."  (1  Tucker's  Blackstone,  Appen- 
dix, 299.)  This  criticism  may  account  for  the 
wcml  "  remonstrance"  in  many  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions (supra),  but  it  can  have  but  little 
wei^t  with  those  who  regard  substance  rather 
than  language.  —  In  France  the  constitution  of 
1791  included  the  right  of  petition  among  natural 
rights,  specifying  it  ta  la  idertS  d'adrssger  aux  avr 
tcHiiM  eoniUHUs  de$  peUtiom  mgnfes  indhidudU' 
menL  Although  this  section  required  every  peti- 
tion to  be  signed  by  the  actual  name  of  the 
signer,  yet  the  assembly  and  convention  often  con- 
sidered petitions  signed  by  assumed  titles,  such 
as  "the  people,"  etc.  The  constitution  of  1798 
again  preserved  this  right,  pointing  out  the  tri- 
hunat  as  the  most  appropriate  recipient  of  peti- 
tions, and  in  1799  the  same  privilege  was  reaf- 
firmed. (Constitution  of  1799,  art.  88.)  Under 
the  first  empire  and  the  constitutions  of  1815 
sbmI  1880  we  find  the  right  of  petition  protected. 


Many  petitions  were  presented  to  the  constituent 
assembly  of  1848.  During  the  second  empire 
they  could  be  addressed  to  the  senate  only.  The 
constitution  of  1870  allowed  petitions  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eorp9  l^fislatff.  (2  Block's  DieUan- 
noire  ds  la  FoUtique,  655,  tit.  PtgHUon.)-^  In 
Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  was  accustomed  to 
receive  petitions  himself.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  a  decree  was  published  forbidding 
the  thrusting  of  petitions  personally  upon  the 
king.  The  Prussian  constitution  of  1850  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  petition  (articles  28  and  82) ; 
and  in  fact  all  Germany,  as  well  as  the  other 
constitutional  countries  of  Europe,  admits  its 
existence.  (8  Bluntschli  &  Brater's  DeuUehss 
StaaU-WMerbueh,  67,  tit.  IWtumtreeht;  8  Holt- 
zendorff's  IMUrieaBietm,  40,  same  tit.  See,  for  ex- 
ample. Constitution  of  Belgium,  1881,  article  21, 
and  Constitution  of  Switzerland,  1848,  article  47.) 
Even  in  Russia  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  often 
addressed  personally  by  petitioners.  (Lieber, 
supra.)  Hue  states  that  the  right  prevails  in 
China.  He  records  a  case  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  Chinese  town  secured  the  removal  of 
an  obnoxious  prefect  by  means  of  a  popular  meet- 
ing and  a  petition  to  the  viceroy.  He  adds  that 
such  incidents  are  not  infrequent  in  that  empire. 
(2  Travels  through  China,  chap.  8,  pp.  77-80,) 
Ernest  Howabd  Cbohbt. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  LA^f.  1.  What  the  Phir 
loeophy  fff  Law  meofM;  Um  Task.  The  mind  of  the 
Jurist  and  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  demand  a 
philosophical  consideration  of  the  law.  Both  to 
the  Jurist  and  the  philosopher  the  inquiries  with 
which  the  philosophy  of  law  concerns  itself  are 
altogether  indispensable,  if  they  would  deeply  and 
exhaustively  understand  their  respective  sciences. 
The  student  of  law  can  not  avoid  the  task  of  render- 
ing account  to  himself  of  some  of  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  his  science,  of  their  foundation  and  con- 
nections, which  his  own  science  is  unable  to  ex- 
plain. Not  only  the  statesman,  the  legislator  and 
the  teacher  of  law,  but  also  the  Judge  and  the 
lawyer,  in  their  respective  spheres,  find  innumera- 
ble occasions  for  testing  either  whole  institutes  or 
single  points  of  positive  law,  in  their  legitimacy 
and  the  essential  reason  of  their  validity;  occasions 
for  seeking  to  interpret  them,  and  according  to  the 
result  of  that  interpretation  to  endeavor  either  tore- 
tain  or  to  alter  them.  The  jurist  is  thus  frequently 
compelled  to  seek  for  principles  of  law;  but  to 
search  after  principles,  is  to  philosophize.— On 
the  other  hand,  the  philosopher  is  compelled  to 
test  his  general,  theoretical  principles  by  the  ma- 
terials of  existing  law.  Among  all  enlightened 
nations  he  finds  the  state  the  grandest  reflex  of 
the  human  mind  in  history.  In  all  human  com- 
munities he  meets  with  the  idea  of  law,  as  an 
essentially  human  idea,  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, from  its  most  refined  down  to  its 
most  simple  and  only  half -conscious  beginnings. 
In  his  system,  therefore,  the  philosopher  must 
take  this  important  phenomenon  into  careful  con- 
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sideration.  The  philosophy  of  law  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  systematic  science  of  the  principles  of 
law.  From  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  it 
assumes  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  necessary 
origin  of  the  idea  of  law  in  the  human  mind,  and 
into  its  relation  to  other  forces  and  creations  in 
the  life  of  man.  The  philosophy  of  law  is  called 
upon  to  assign  to  law  its  true  position  in  the  cos- 
mos of  intellect.  From  the  legal  point  of  view 
the  philosophy  of  law  should  endeavor  to  apply 
the  highest  principles  concerning  the  nature  of 
law  and  the  state,  ohtained  through  philosophical 
reflection  and  historical  investigation,  and  seek  to 
incorporate  them  into  the  existing  materials  of  all 
legislation.  —  2.  Outlines  of  the  BMory  of  the  Be- 
Telopment  of  the  PhUMophy  of  Law.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  there  can  be  a  philosophy  of  law 
only  where  the  principles  of  law,  as  such,  have  at 
least  begun  to  detach  themselves  from  the  precepts 
of  religion  and  from  the  dictates  of  morals. 
Hence,  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  process  of 
development  of  that  philosophy,  we  may  regard 
as  a  preliminary  stage  (and  therefore  completely 
overlook)  all  that  which,  in  ancient  history,  ap- 
pears as  religious  revelation,  legend,  custom  and 
poetry;  although  such  traditions  otherwise  consti- 
tute important  material  for  the  investigation  of 
national  character,  and  of  the  chief  outlines  of 
the  primitive  human  conceptions  of  law.  —We 
meet  with  a  true  philosophy  of  law  first  among 
the  Hellenes,  for  they  at  least  began  to  detach 
law  from  ethics  and  religion,  although  they  were 
far  from  completing  the  task  of  that  separation. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  things,  they 
form  the  transition  from,  or  connecting  link  be- 
tween, the  east  and  the  west.  In  judging  the 
organization  of  the  Grecian  state,  and  the  Greek 
doctrine  of  the  state,  we  must  not  forget  this 
middle  position  of  the  Hellenes.  Compared  with 
theocratic  and  patriarchal  despotism,  they  had 
made  notable  progress;  but  the  Greeks  must  be 
said  to  have  lived  in  very  close  bondage,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  Roman  ekis,  not  to 
say  with  the  citizens  of  modem  states.  For  the 
Hellenic  state  was  absolute,  and  all  excellence, 
all  dperify  was  excellent  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
subservient  to  the  state,  and  became  a  icoXiTixif 
dperrf.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  state  in- 
terfered in  almost  everything,  but  rather  that 
everything  was  absorbed  in  the  state.  Religion 
was  the  state's  religion,  and  any  one  who  an- 
nounced new  gods  had  to  drain  the  fatal  cup. 
The  family  was  only  a  means  to  the  ends  of  the 
state.  The  state  might  prevent  trade  and  traffic 
with  foreign  countries,  and  fetter  the  free  activ- 
ity of  the  economy  of  individuals;  it  acknowl- 
edged no  society  but  itself.  That  state  was  only 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  same  political  idea 
which  prescribed  to  music  its  melodies,  to  instru- 
ments their  tunes,  and  even  ventured  to  forbid 
the  Hellenes  to  read  Homer.  This  political  idea 
was  not  only  oppressive  to,  but  it  actually  de- 
stroyed, the  family,  by  authorizing  the  commun- 
ity of  women  and  children,  and  the  selection  of 


the  parties  to  be  united  as  man  and  wife  by  the 
public  magistrates.  —  This  entire  conception  of 
the  state  was  possible  only  because  of  the  very 
limited  territorial  extent  of  the  Hellenic  states 
themselves.  The  Hellenic  state  was  the  city 
(jroAtS).  The  whole  government  easily  assumed 
a  narrow,  police  character,  interfering  in  almost 
everything.  Ehren  Aristotle,  although  he  ex- 
pressly warned  the  Greeks  against  the  danger 
of  their  petty  state  system,  entertained,  in  this 
respect,  so  narrow  a  view,  that  he  actually  re- 
quired that  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  should 
be  personally  acquainted  with  one  another.  But, 
even  in  small  ''city-states"  of  this  kind,  the  abso- 
lute absorption  of  the  individual  by  the  state  was 
pbssible  only  so  long  as  the  old  Hellenic  spirit 
maintained  itself;  when  the  subject,  without 
thought,  submitted  himself  to  the  substantial  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  spirit,  as  traditionally 
expressed  and  represented  in  religion,  custonos 
and  the  state,  and  thus  submitted  himself  with  a 
feeling  that  things  could  not  be  otherwise.  —  Tet 
this  old  Hellenic  spirit  began  very  early  to  die 
out.  After  the  first  Persian  war  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  relation  of  absorption  of  the  individual 
by  the  state  accompanied  the  enlargement  of  the 
horizon  of  the  popular  mind  and  the  increase  of 
national  culture.  This  was  a  natural,  necessary, 
and  in  many  respects  a  wholesome,  movement. 
The  transition  to  reflection  in  this  instance  was, 
as  it  is  always  and  everywhere,  the  condition  pre- 
cedent of  a  higher  mental  development;  and  if 
the  Athenians  had  never  abandoned  the  point  of 
view  of  the  "  Marathonites,"  the  highest  which 
they  attained  in  science,  in  art  and  in  the  state, 
would  have  remained  unachieved.  But  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  negative,  dissolving  and  dis- 
integrating effects  that  accompany  all  thought,  oft 
rather  reflection,  soon  became  very  prominently, 
very  sharply  and  very  one-sidedly  perceptible 
among  the  Greeks.  To  overcome  effects  of  this 
kind  requires  at  all  times  the  most  intense  and 
continuous  e£(ort  of  all  human  energies.  It  ac- 
cordingly can  not  be  denied,  that  the  Hellenic 
national  character  did  not  bear  its  emancipation 
from  the  old  strict  observance  of  faith  and  cus- 
tom without  rapid  demoralization:  a  fact  which  is 
connected  with  the  exceedingly  rapid  course  of 
the  whole  history  of  Greece  from  its  earliest  be- 
ginning until  its  final  decay.  — The  period  of  the 
sophisU  is,  properly  spewing,  the  time  whoi 
awakened  thought  presumed  to  question,  to  in- 
vestigate, to  doubt,  and  even  to  puU  down  every- 
thing that  was  customary  in  religion  or  morals,  in 
law  or  in  the  organization  of  the  state.  To  the 
Hellenes  this  epoch  had  nearly  the  same  meaning 
that  the  "  period  of  enlightenment "  of  the  past 
century  had  to  France  and  €krmany.  In  many 
things  it  was  injurious;  in  some,  useful;  but  in  all, 
necessary.  At  this  period  Hellenic  thought,  in 
spite  of  all  its  traditions,  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  belief  that  things  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
they  were.  The  Greek  philosophers  asked  them- 
selves whether  right  and  wrong  were  settled  for 
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all  time  by  nature;  or,  whether  they  were  only 
provisions  changeable  at  the  caprice  of  men. 
They  inquired  whether  those  ideas  were  gwdst  or 
^e6ei,  and  ever  afterward  this  controversy  ran 
throu^  the  entire  Hellenic-Roman  philosophy. 
But  it  is  a  characteristic  fact,  that  the  Hellenes, 
face  to  face  with  this  first  problem,  should  have 
thrown  together  ethics  and  law.  The  right,  the 
good, the  law  (ro  aya^ov,  6  voyuos)— concerning 
which  they  inquired  whether  it  existed  ^a6Ei  or 
qifv6st — was  with  them  not  only  the  law  of  legal 
right,  but  also  the  law  of  morality.  The  conser- 
vatives maintained  the  eternal  inviolability  of  the 
law  of  legal  right  and  of  the  law  of  morality,  as 
an  ordinance  of  the  gods  and  of  nature;  but  the 
sophists,  armed  with  the  subtlety  and  culture  of 
the  more  modem  time,  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  morality  and  the  law  of  legal  right 
are  by  no  means  always  the  same,  but  may  be  very 
contradictory  in  time  and  space.  —  The  sophists, 
however,  did  not  understand  that  the  idea  of  legal 
right  or  law  exists  with  all  nations;  that  the  cre- 
ation of  forms  of  law  or  legal  right  is  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  man,  and  that  only  the  form$  in 
which  this  idea  appears,  may  be  different  and 
•even  contradictory,  according  to  national  charac- 
ter, and  to  natural  conditions  and  the  conditions 
of  the  time.  The  sophists,  because  they  saw  un- 
certain, changeable  forms  of  law,  rejected  the 
whole  idea  of  legal  right  and  of  the  good.  They 
maintained  that  every  nation,  every  epoch,  as  well 
as  every  individual,  from  motives  of  caprice  or 
interest,  might  prescribe  to  itself  or  himself  what 
it  or  he  should  consider  lawful  or  unlawful,  and 
might  act  accordingly.  In  this  manner  subject- 
ivity finally  passed  all  bounds;  Although  at  the 
beginning  the  more  moderate  among  the  sophists 
(Piodikos,  Protagoras)  erected  fresh  barriers;  sub- 
sequently the  majority  QS)Le  Oorgias,  Hippias) 
both  theoretically  and  practically  followed  out  to 
the  last  consequences  this  anarchical  doctrine.  It 
has  been  justly  observed  that  even  Socrates,  as 
the  representative  of  the  right  of  free  investiga- 
tion into  all  traditional  institutions,  stood  on  en- 
tirely the  same  ground  as  the  sophists.  But  he 
differed  from  the  latter,  in  that  he  subordinated 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  the  purposes  of 
the  good,  and  wished  that  thought  should  not  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  demolition,  but  for 
the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  and  the  vol- 
uDtaiy  observance  of  the  law  of  morality.  —  In 
judging  the  philosophy  of  the  state  of  both  the 
great  pupils  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we 
most  take  into  account  the  influence  of  the  Qreek 
political  situation,  and  of  the  general  condition  of 
Greek  civilization  at  the  time.  That  process  of 
disintegration,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  system 
of  ethics,  through  unrestrained  skeptical  thought, 
was  making  alarmingly  rapid  progress.  In  a 
political  respect  this  degeneracy  manifested  itself 
in  an  unbridled  ochlocracy,  as  in  Athens;  or  in  a 
malevolent  tyranny,  as  in  Sicily  and  the  other 
ialaods.  All  earnest,  thinking  men,  in  all  the  | 
Hellenic  cities,  had  long  since  turned  away  with  i 


loathing  from  the  turbulent  democracy,  and  sought 
support  and  assistance  in  the  strict  Doric  polit- 
ical and  moral  system,  with  its  aristocratic  ideals. 
We  must  keep  in  view  this  partiality  for  the  Doric 
political  ideal,  which  had  been  partly  realized 
in  the  state  of  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  imderstand 
how  Plato  could  reach  the  otherwise  unintelligi- 
ble extremes  of  his  philosophy  of  the  state.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
peculiar  tendency  to  abstract  theoretical  construc- 
tion that  characterized  the  whole  Hellenic  national 
character,  and  most  materially  all  Hellenic  specu- 
lation. This  explains  why  Plato  could  admit,  as 
the  principle  of  his  doctrine  of  the  ^te  and  of 
law,  the  same  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  his 
psychology  and  of  his  analysis  of  the  individual 
man.  Hence,  the  well-known  simile  by  which  he 
illustrated  his  own  psychology  :  As  the  charioteer 
guides  his  two-in-hand,  the  reason  {vovt)  must 
control,  and  keep  in  harmony  the  two  halves  of 
the  human  soul,  the  nuisculine,  courageous,  and 
the  feminine,  appetitive  halves.  And  what  is 
true  of  the  individual  man,  is  true  of  men  as  a 
whole,  as  they  appear  in  the  state.  This  whole 
only  represents  man  on  a  larger  scale,  as  one  ani- 
mated organic  being,  endowed  with  but  one  body 
and  one  soul.  In  other  words,  the  three  parts  of 
the  human  mind,  the  feminine  soul,  the  mascu- 
line soul  and  reason,  reveal  themselves  in  the 
state  as  three  classes  or  estates — the  class  of  trades- 
men, that  of  the  warriors,  and  that  of  the  wise 
men.  The  best  form  of  government,  to  wit,  aris- 
tocracy, consists  in  the  supremacy  of  the  wise 
men,  the  passive  obedience  of  tradesmen,  and  the 
active  obedience  of  the  warrior  class.  Every  indi- 
vidual should  belong  completely  to  one  of  these 
orders,  and  be  entirely  absorbed  in  it.  All  private 
interests  are  destroyeid  by  the  state's  distributing 
wives,  children  and  goods  among  the  citizens. 
The  state  controls  the  whole  education  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  and  continues 
to  educate  even  adult  individuals.  It  prescribes  ' 
the  tunes  of  the  lyre,  forbids  the  songs  of  Homer, 
as  being  too  passionate,  and  interdicts  all  imitative 
arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture  and  the  drama. 
The  most  gifted  among  the  warriors  after  a  long 
training  may  rise  to  the  class  of  the  wise  men; 
but  the  caste  of  tradesmen,  after  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  higher  orders,  as  the  adamant  founda- 
tion of  the  state,  must  remain  imbedded  in  the 
ground.  The  slaves,  so  indispensable  to  the  ancient 
state,  and  all  bodily  defective  children,  must  be  de- 
graded into  that  caste.  In  his  later  work,  the  twelve 
books  on  the  laws,  having  seen  the  impracticability 
of  his  ideal  state,  Plato  modified  his  extreme  no- 
tions concerning  the  community  of  women  and 
goods,  and  proposed  a  constitution,  half  way  be- 
tween oligarchy  and  democracy,  in  which  the 
laws  themselves  should  rule,  instead  of  his  ideal 
rulers,  the  order  of  wise  men.  —  In  Aristotle  we 
find  a  marked  progress  both  in  the  methods  and 
the  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  state.  This 
philosopher  gave  his  doctrine  of  the  state  a  broad 
historico- juristic  basis,  by  collecting  data  relating 
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to  the  constitutions  of  no  fewer  than  168  different 
states,  and  critically  sifting  the  materials  in  a 
work  that  has  unfortunately  been  lost  As  re- 
gards the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  his  greatest 
merit  seems  to  lie  in  his  conception  of  man,  as 
a  l^&ov  noXirixoy,  a  political  animal,  a  being 
by  nature  necessarily  impeUed  to  form  states. 
It  is  not  with  Aristotle  as  with  Plato,  and 
most  of  the  other  Greek,  Roman  and  Ghiistian 
philosophers,  purely  external  urgency  and  help- 
lessness that  impel  man  to  form  the  state,  but  his 
very  nature.  The  ideal  basis  of  the  state,  side  by 
side  with  the  real,  was  first  proved  by  Aristotle; 
yet  withoift  his  distorting  that  ideal  in  either  a 
theocratic  or  transoendentsl  sense.  — The  collapse 
of  all  intellectual  life  in  Greece,  and  prindptdly 
of  the  life  of  the  state,  was  soon  reflected  in  the 
prevailing  philosophical  systems,  and  in  the  neg- 
lect of  political  life,  with  which  the  Greeks  had 
formerly  been  so  closely  identified.  The  sen- 
sualist-material tendency  of  the  Cyrenian  school 
was  continued  in  the  Epicurean  sect,  which  neg- 
lected the  state.  The  rising  school  of  the  stoics, 
also,  which  in  many  respects  bore  a  resemblance 
to  the  earlier  school  of  cynics,  no  longer  regarded 
the  state  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
state,  which  had  represented  the  healthy  point 
of  view  i)eculiar  to  the  life  of  antiquity.  The 
pantheism  of  this  doctrine  accorded  a  marked 
prominence  to  the  subject,  and  led  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  grand  whole,  which  embraced  all  indi- 
viduals in  a  community  of  the  cosmos.  Men 
must  live  conformably  to  the  law  of  nature 
(naturtB  eawDenierUer  woere — a  maxim  on  which 
was  subsequently  based  the  so-called  jug  wUurm^ 
or  law  of  nature,  which  accordingly  had  a  physico- 
ethical,  not  juridical,  starting-point).  Nature  is 
supposed  to  impel  all  men,  even  all  beings,  that 
have  any  share  in  the  cosmic  soul,  consequently 
the  gods,  into  one  great  community;  and  any  one 
who,  in  regard  to  this  whole,  conducts  himself 
properly,  is  Just.  The  Justice  of  men  among 
themselves  is  moral-politico- juridical;  that  of  men 
toward  the  gods  consists  in  piety.  As  in  the 
cosmos,  the  world-soul,  so  in  the  state  the  "  state- 
soul,"  moves,  contains  and  controls  everything; 
but  this  soul  of  the  state  is  the  law.  —  As  is  known, 
the  teachings  of  the  stoics  became,  later,  the  fa- 
vorite doctrine  of  Rome,  when  it  had  gained  the 
empire  of  the  world;  and  precisely  as  the  Roman 
empire  finally  dissolved  all  nationalities,  even  its 
own,  into  one  universal  state,  so  also  the  political 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  philosophy  were  cosmopol- 
itan, and  no  longer  national-political.  —  These 
stoical  conceptions,  mingled  with  Christian  ele- 
ments, exerted  their  influence  far  into  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  "  Ci vitas  Dei "  of  St  Augustine, 
who  himself  had  received  a  stoical  training, 
has  many  traits  of  the  stoical  tc6\i%  Ai6%.  — 
There  was  once  a  lively  controversy  as  to  whether, 
and  how  far,  the  stoical  school  had  exercised  an 
influence  on  Roman  law;  but  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  and  with  our  deeper  historical  in- 
sight into  both  the  stoical  philosophy  and  Roman 


law,  such  a  question 'Can  no  longer  be  raised.  A 
school  of  French  jurists  (Oujadus),  with  the  Uud- 
able  intent  of  entering  into  the  whole  mental 
life  of  the  Romans,  was  the  first  to  seek  an  ex- 
planation of  their  law  in  its  relation  to  the  sto- 
ical school;  and,  strange  to  say,  these  Jurists  sup- 
posed they  discovered  a  material  influence  of  that 
philosophical  system  on  the  Roman  law.  But 
we  now  know  that  that  law  was  only  the  outcome 
and  development  of  the  peculiar  popular  life, 
and  of  the  peculiar  talent,  of  the  Romans.  Its 
chief  excellence  consisted  precisely  in  its  repug- 
nance to  all  the  doctrinarian  wisdom  of  the 
schools  and  in  its  thoroughly  practical  wisdom. 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  Roman  jurist 
to  allow  any  kind  of  philosophy  to  exercise  any 
influence  on  the  matter  of  his  real  juridical  ideas. 
There  certainly  are  to  be  found  many  stoical  ele- 
ments in  the  wrpM  jurig,  but  only  in  its  general 
definitions,  in  its  erudition,  in  its  ethical  maxims. 
But  those  philosophical  opinions  remained  com- 
pletely without  influence  on  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institutes  of  the  Roman  law.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Romans,  in  a  purely  outward 
manner,  appropriated  to  themselves  all  Greek 
culture,  so,  too,  they  introduced  into  Italy,  Greek 
philosophy  and  political  theories,  yet  without  any 
real  appropriation  of  them,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther development  of  any  one  of  them,  just  as 
they  erected  the  pillaged  statues  of  the  temple  on 
the  capitol,  often  bringing  them,  without  much 
diBcenunent,  into  an, forced  contact  with  their 
own  national  institutions,  heedless  whether  they 
harmoniised  well  or  badly  with  the  kUter.  Now, 
the  stoic  definitions  were  very  poorly  adapted  to 
the  matter  of  Roman  law,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  what  in  the  ctMjtui  jurii  is  juridical  is 
not  stoic,  and  what  is  stoic  is  not  juridicaL  — 
The  Romans,  accordingly,  had  no  philosophy  of 
law,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Their  so- 
called  philosophers,  particularly  Cicero,  learned 
philosophy  from  the  Greeks,  as  one  learns  a  foreign 
language,  without  changing  it,  or  working  it  into 
the  elements  of  Roman  law.  And  yet,  as  it  were, 
an  unconscious  philosophy  of  law,  such  as  never 
afterward  was  attained  to,  seems  to  pervade  the 
labors  of  the  Roman  jurisprudents.  The  eminent 
talent  of  the  Roman  mind  for  law  is  not  only 
displayed  in  the  acute  formulation  of  juridical 
ideas,  in  the  subtle  distinctions  of  these  ideas,  or 
in  the  admirable  conclusions  it  draws  from  them, 
in  their  algebra  of  juridical  ideas,  but  the  instinct 
for  the  deepest  intelligence  of  the  essence  of  law 
is  still  more  luminously  revealed  throughout  the 
whole  development  of  it  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
pnetorial  edict  and  in  the  jurisprudefUes.  The 
characteristic  traits  that  make  the  Romans  em- 
phatically the  juridical  nation  of  histoiy,  were 
the  above,  and  the  gradual,  slow  transformation 
of  the  old,  obsolete  forms  of  law,  according  to 
the  wants  and  the  social  progress  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  their  efforts  to  do  justice  to  all  that  was 
new,  but  with  the  utmost  leniency  toward  the 
old.    The  incessant  mental  labor  of  the  Roman 
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jurisprudents  for  centuries,  by  degrees  smoothed 
down  the  rigid,  speciflcallj  Roman,  harshness  of 
their  law,  and  in  connection  with  the  growing  uni- 
yersal  culture  of  their  empire,  changed  it  into  a^tM 
genUum  in  the  higliest  sense  of  the  term,  that  is, 
into  a  law  that  in  many  things  has  promulgated 
lasting  juridical  truths,  particularly  in  the  law  on 
obligations,  or  contracts,  and  in  the  general  theory 
of  the  law.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
to  effect  this,  that  specific  juridical  talent,  which 
itself  was  incontestably  Roman,  was  required. 
Only  the  Romans  were  able  to  develop  their 
Roman  law  into  imiversal  law.  Their  law,  like 
Christianity,  conquered  the  world,  and  together 
with  the  whole  culture  of  antiquity,  and  as  a 
fragment  of  that  culture,  it  legitimately  passed 
into  mediseval  and  modem  culture;  yet  legiti- 
mately only  in  as  far  as  even  that  fragment  of 
ancient  culture  could  be  assimilated  with  pro- 
priety to  our  life.  We  shall  return  below  to  this 
subject.  —  To  the  Hellenic  philosophy  and  the 
Roman  law  were  now  added,  as  influential  ele- 
ments in  the  history  of  ethical,  political  and 
juridical  ideas,  the  ideas  of  Christianity.  The 
influence  of  these  on  the  philosophy  of  law  was 
decidedly  unfavorable  in  the  beginning.  It  en- 
hanced the  fundamental  vice  of  that  philosophy 
in  the  extreme:  the  amalgamation  of  law  and 
morality,  the  preponderance  of  the  internal  and 
the  moral  over  the  external  and  really  juridical. 
We  have  called  attention  above  to  the  fact,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  there  can  be,  in  principle, 
no  opposition  or  contradiction  between  ethics  and 
law,  both  being  forms  of  one  same  force;  but  we 
have  also  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  spite 
of  their  dose  connection,  there  is  a  very  decided 
difference  between  law  and  ethics,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  which  operates  unfavorably  in  the  highest 
degree  on  both.  When  the  domain  of  inner  free- 
dom and  of  morality  is  occupied  by  the  law, 
when  religious  and  moral  precepts  are  tmderstood 
or  conceived  in  a  juridical  sense,  then  religious 
and  moral  truth  perishes,  and  untrue  and  un-free 
formal  holiness  and  apparent  moraUty  take  its 
place.  This  history  has  demonstrated  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  state  or  other  external  power 
has  sought  to  command  and  enforce  faith,  relig- 
iousness or  morality  by  coercive  measures.  In 
this  domain  of  the  free,  inner  life  of  the  soul,  only 
forms,  formulas  and  appearance  can  be  com- 
manded. When,  on  the  other  hand,  law  is  con- 
founded with  ethics,  when  religion  and  morality 
seek  to  rule  the  state  and  dictate  codes  of  law,  we 
see  come  into  existence  those  abortive  systems 
which  would  paralyze  man's  highest  activity,  his 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  state,  and  substi- 
tute fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  for  healthy  action 
and  open  force.  Unmanly,  untrue  and  unhealthy 
organization  is  to  be  found  wherever  it  is  at- 
tempted to  replace  the  state  and  the  law  by 
religion  and  morals.  Here,  too,  the  only  healthy 
and  normal  course  is  to  separate  what  is  different. 
—  The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  however, 
shows  that  it  was  only  late  that  men  learned  to 
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keep  morality  separate  from  law.  Amoi\g  the 
Hellenes  we  find  the  clearest  contradiction  be- 
tween their  theory  and  practice;  both  their  theory 
and  practice  confounded  ethics  and  law;  but 
while  in  its  practical  life  the  state  ab6(H*bed 
morality,  prescribed  ethico-religious  rules  or  laws, 
and  scarcely  endured  any  free  individual  life,  the 
science  of  the  law  and  of  the  state  was  entirely 
ethical.  It  has  been  rightly  remarked  that  the 
Hellenic  vocabulary  has  no  word  for  law  in  the 
sense  of  the  Roman  jus,  but  couples  ethico-relig- 
ious notions  with  the  words  3^//i$,  dtxaiodvvjf, 
yifiB6ti,  etc.;  and  we  have  seen  how,  from 
Pythagoras  to  Aristotle,  the  pedagogical  pre- 
ponderated in  the  state,  and  the  moral  in  the 
idea  of  the  law.  Among  the  Romans  the  life 
of  the  law  was  free  and  richly  developed,  but 
they  had  no  philosophy  of  law.  Their  jurists 
avoided  general  definitions  even  in  positive  law. — 
Christian  ideas  at  the  outset  evinced  a  strong 
disinclination  toward  the  state,  which  was  still 
heathen  and  corrupt.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Christian  was  not  of  this  world.  The  true  home 
of  the  Christian  was  not  this  earth,  corrupted 
through  the  fall  of  man,  but  in  the  world  beyond. 
Above  all,  he  had  to  save  his  soul,  by  piety 
and  faith,  and  only  to  concern  himself  with  the 
state  when  it  was  unavoidable.  As  is  known, 
the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  expected  the 
speedy  end  of  the  world,  and  carefully  avoided,  as 
far  as  possible,  any  contact  with  the  heathen  and 
sinful  life  of  the  state.  Religious  morality,  with 
them,  overruling  every  other  motive,  stepped 
into  the  foreground,  while  the  state  was  but  a 
secondary  concern,  or  was  considered  only  as  a 
necessary  evil.  If  human  nature  had  not  been 
corrupted  through  the  fall,  there  would  have  been 
neither  murder  nor  homicide,  nor  quarrels  con- 
cerning mine  and  thine,  and  consequently  no  need 
of  the  state  or  of  the  law.  Sin  was  introduced  by 
the  devil;  along  with,  or  at  least  on  account  of, 
sin,  the  state  and  the  law  had  also  entered  into  this 
world;  in  paradise  there  was  neither  king  nor 
judge.  With  this  sinful  world,  with  the  devil, 
the  state  and  the  law  were  to  disappear,  for  they 
will  not  be  required  in  heaven.  The  lex  tern- 
pordUs  contains,  of  just  and  legal,  only  what  it 
borrowed  from  the  lex  cBierna.  —  Such  was  the 
teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  and  his  doctrine  was 
only  logical.  The  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Stagi- 
rite  had  taught,  that  man  by  his  ideal  nature  was 
drawn  toward  the  state;  that  the  latter  was  not  a 
necessary  evil,  but  a  necessary  good:  but  now 
Christianity  had  reached  the  very  opposite  con- 
clusion. This  world-shunning  view,  neglectful  of 
the  state  and  of  the  law,  governed  the  entire 
Christian  philosophy.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
confused  law  and  ethics  in  this,  that,  according 
to  the  former,  the  just  man  (the  6ixcctoi  of  the 
Bible)  was  only  the  person  who,  through  the  re- 
demption, had  been  rescued  from  sin.  Scholasti- 
cism over  and  again  called  to  mind  how  man, 
so  long  as  his  nature  had  not  been  corrupted  by 
the  devil,  neither  knew  nor  needed  the  law  or  the 
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state;  and  further,  that  all  law  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  religious  morality  and  the  ten  commandments. 
The  different  philosophers  and  their  parties  only 
diverged  from  one  another  in  this,  that  some  among 
them  ascribed  man's  knowledge  of  these  princi- 
ples to  divine  revelation,  while  others  ascribed  it 
rather  to  the  natural  reason  of  man.  Scholasti- 
cism further  made  frequent  attempts  to  distin- 
guish the  lex  dmna  (the  moral  and  religious  law 
of  the  Mosaic-Christian  revelation)  from  the  lex 
naturaUe  (the  voice  of  moral,  juridical  commands, 
dwelling  even  in  the  heart  of  the  heathen:  thus 
particularly  the  tolerant  and  liberal  Abelard). 
But  this  whole  intellectual  tendency,  which  at- 
tained its  latest  expression  in  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1225-74),  has  in  common  a  disregarding  of  the 
state  and  of  the  law,  and  the  coloring  of  both  by 
religious  morals.  —  Considering  the  historical  con- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages,  this  idea  naturally  led 
to  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  church  over 
the  state,  in  its  quality  of  representative  of  re- 
ligious morals.  But  the  opposition  to  this  idea 
was  preparing,  during  the  time  that  the  state, 
with  increasing  success,  began  to  struggle  for  its 
emancipation  from  the  church,  by  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence, no  longer  exclusively  confined  to  the  clergy, 
but  pursued  by  laymen  as  well,  and  particuUurly 
by  the  aid  of  the  revival  of  ancient  culture  and 
the  knowledge  of  Roman  law.  The  struggles  of 
the  Hohenstaufens  against  the  papacy  may  appa- 
rently have  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  secu- 
lar power;  but  in  many  individuals  it  had  at  least 
aroused  a  doubt  concerning  the  legitimateness  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  increasing  power 
of  the  opposition  against  the  religious-moral  ab- 
sorption of  the  state  and  the  law,  was  not  the 
work  of  philosophers,  nor  the  outcome  of  theo- 
retical reasons,  but  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
statesmen  and  party  writers,  and  to  the  practical 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  period.  These  men 
at  first  opposed  these  principles  on  account  of 
their  practical  consequences.  Dante  and  Occam, 
the  brave  political  adherents  of  the  emperors 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  and  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
were  the  men  who  first  successfully,  for  prac- 
tico-political  reasons,  attacked  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  over  the  secular  powers,  and  the  whole 
theory  on  which  that  supremacy  was  based;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  did  this  in  com- 
plete conformity  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church. 
Two  himdred  years  later,  Niccolo  Machiavelli 
(1469-1627)  submitted,  with  reckless  knavery, 
morality  to  political  ends.  In  his  ardent  wish 
to  see  Italy  freed  from  the  numerous  small 
despots  and  their  feuds,  he  called  for  an  abso- 
lute dictatorship,  which  by  any,  even  by  immoral 
means,  as  violence  and  fraud,  might  carry  out  the 
political  behests  of  the  times.  Yet  all  this  is  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  the  historical  conditions,  by 
the  times  of  the  Borgias  and  the  Medicis,  as  also 
by  that  peculiar  talent  of  the  Neo-Latin  nations, 
particularly  of  the  Italians,  which  prompts  them 
to  follow  up  the  suggestions  of  any  ardent  passion 
to  the  end.    At  the  same  time  it  was  an  equally 


extreme  reaction  against  the  subjugation  of  the 
state  and  of  the  law  by  the  religious  morals  of 
the  church.  The  emancipation  of  the  state  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  ignoring  all  ethical  laws, 
and  of  sacrificing  morality  to  purely  political 
ends;  yet  the  motives  here  again  were  practico- 
political:  the  wounds  of  torn  Italy  and  the  neces- 
sity of  healing  them.  Machiavelli  belonged  to 
the  period  of  the  reformation,  that  amidst  vio- 
lent convulsions  completed  the  movement  which 
began  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  con- 
tinued through  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cent- 
uries; the  movement  which,  in  principle  and  for- 
ever, did  away  with  the  scholastic  idea  of  the 
state  and  of  the  law,  and  of  their  relations  to 
morality  and  the  church.  — And  here,  again,  the 
men  who  achieved  these  results  were  not  philoso- 
phers of  the  schools,  armed  with  theories;  on  the 
contrary,  these  results  were  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  gigantic  strife  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  which  in  Qermany,  England, 
Switzerland  and  France  led  to  radical  changes  in  the 
organization  of  church  and  state.  Once  more  the 
practico-political  movements  of  history  created  the 
necessity  of  not  abiding  by  old,  traditional  ideas, 
but  of  seeking  a  different  solution  of  a  number 
of  important  problems,  touching  the  relations  of 
church  and  state,  of  law  and  religion,  of  the  free- 
dom of  private  life,  the  rights  of  public  life,  and 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  relation  to  they'  gov- 
ernments. Men  insisted  on  examining  for  them- 
selves into  these  problems,  in  order  possibly  to 
attain  higher  results.  Such  were  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  period,  which  aroused  so  many  pow- 
erful minds  in  Germany  and  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  England,  in  France,  and  even  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  this  manner  the  150  years  that 
followed  the  first  efforts  of  the  reformers,  until 
the  last  vanishing  traces  of  the  thirty  years'  war, 
displayed  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  political  and 
juridico  philosophical  literature,  both  in  the  form 
of  long-winded  systems  and  of  short  polemical 
writings  and  pamphlets. — The  reformers  them- 
selves, even  Luther  and  Melancthon,  knew  hardly 
anything  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  In  ethics,  idso,  they  still 
maintained  the  traditional  ideas  concerning  the 
lex  divina,  ruUuralii  and  podtiva.  There,  never- 
theless, were  a  few  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of 
the  reformers,  who,  both  in  theory  and  in  their 
practical  deductions,  boldly  broke  away  from 
their  teachers,  and  followed  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Such  was  Hubert  Languet  (1518-81),  who  in  the 
interest  of  freedom  of  conscience  openly  advo- 
cated popular  sovereignty.  The  same  was  also 
done  by  his  contemporaries,  Hotomanus  in  France, 
and  George  Buchanan  in  Scotland.  Melanc- 
thon's  pupil.  Hemming,  more  deliberately  than 
his  teacher,  severed  all  connection  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  middle  ages.  Yet,  along  with  aJl  this, 
there  were  many  stationary  men  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  reformation,  who,  in  the  field  of 
juridical  philosophy,  retained  unchanged  the  old 
views,  as  did  Oldudorp.    The  revival,  and  at  that 
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time  flourishing  condition,  of  GnBCO-Roman  phi- 
lology caused  the  students  and  patrons  of  it  to 
show  a  decided  inclination  for  the  political  ideas 
of  antiquity.  The  Frenchmen  Hotomanus,  Bodi- 
nus,  Charron  (1541-1608),  Gassendi  (159^1655); 
the  Englishmen  More  and  Sidney;  the  Italian^ 
Piccolomini  (1604),  and  others,  with  but  few 
Christian  modifications,  renewed  the  doctrines  of 
the  old  Hellenic  and  Roman  philosophy.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  maintain  that  in  all  this  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  harmless  whims  of  unprac- 
tical scholars.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  More 
and  Sidney  died  for  their  convictions.  Their 
theories  concerning  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  state  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  medi»val 
theocratic  idelis;  and  in  this  respect  they  certainly 
represented  the  spirit  of  modem  times.  But  the 
old  point  of  view  was  at  the  same  time  vehemently 
defended  by  the  school  of  the  Jesuits.  The  con- 
version of  heretics  was  their  main  task.  Domin- 
icus  de  Soto,  Fernando  Yasquez,  Bellarmine,  Mo- 
Hna,  Suarez  and  Mariana  are  the  most  prominent 
names  connected  with  the  tendency  of  this  school. 
They  frequently  displayed  great  learning  and  in- 
telUgenoe.  They  skillfully  employed  the  theo- 
ries of  the  principle  of  sociality  and  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  which  were  in  favor  at 
the  time.  In  other  words,  they  defended  the  old, 
desperate  cause  with  the  arms  of  their  adversaries, 
and  in  so  doing  scorned  no  means  that  proved 
serviceable  for  their  holy  purpose.  They  even 
-considered  the  murder  of  an  heretical  prince  a 
duty.  The  church  herself  was  flnfilly  compelled 
to  (Usacknowledge  these  ultra-apostles  of  hers;  yet 
long  before  that  not  only  governments  had  had 
their  books  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner,  but  deeply  religious  men,  like  Pascal, 
had  directed  their  combined  power  of  heart  and 
intellect  against  this  deplorable  misuse  of  religion. 
—  We  next  come  to  a  long  line  of  conspicuous 
British  philosophers  who  wrote  concerning  the 
state.  Most  of  them  had  for  point  of  departure 
the  problems  that  were  agitating  their  own  insular 
kingdom  in  particular,  but  which,  nevertheless. 
Justly  claim  a  certain  universal  importance,  be- 
cause the  convulsions  that  shook  the  state  and 
church  in  England  were  closely  connected  with 
the  genenl  religious-political  movement  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among 
these  men,  also,  there  were  harmless  philological 
•dreamers,  who  regarded  the  revival  of  antiquity  as 
the  standard  suited  to  their  own  time.  This  not 
•only  applies  to  More  and  Sidney,  but  even  to  the 
hi^y  realistic  Bacon  of  Yerulam,  who,  with 
genuine,  practical  English  conunon  sense,  looked 
upon  utility  as  the  principle  of  the  state.  He, 
nevertheless,  to  a  certain  degree,  leaned  on  Plato, 
basing  the  state  on  ethics,  while  Plato  based  it  on 
pByc£>logy.  In  the  great  struggle  for  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people, 
absolutism  found  an  intelligent  champion  in 
Hobbes,  who  in  a  logical  manner  attributed  abso- 
lute inviolabOity  to  all  government,  while  others, 
hkeSalmaslus  and  Filmer,  demonstrated  the  auto- 


cratic power  of  the  monarch  from  the  Scriptures: 
the  latter,  in  his  notorious  Patriarch  (1665),  main* 
tained  the  identity  of  the  royal  and  paternal 
power,  and  showed  that  €k)d  had  instituted  abso- 
lute monarchy  with  Adam,  in  Paradise.  Milton, 
with  his  wonted  enthusiasm  for  truth,  morality 
aiid  freedom,  successfully  attacked  Salmasius, 
while  the  penetrating  intellect  of  Locke  com- 
pletely overthrew  Filmer's  patriarchal  doctrine. 
At  the  same  time  the  principle  of  sociality,  as  it 
had  been  accepted  by  the  German  and  Dutch 
writers  on  the  philosophy  of  law,  was  established 
psychologically  by  Richard  Cumberland,  with 
whose  name  the  school  of  so-called  English  moral- 
ists is  associated:  Shaftesbury,  WoUaston,  Clarke, 
Hutcheson,  Home,  Ferguson  and  Adam  Smith.— 
David  Hume  also  went  in  this  same  direction, 
although  in  many  respects  he  conflicted  ^with  its 
tendencies.  His  austere  skepticism  rejected  the 
traditional  "  myths  "  of  a  state  of  nature  and  of  a 
social  contract.  General  utility  is  his  principle  of 
the  state,  of  law  and  of  Justice;  for  peace  and  good 
faith  will  in  the  end  prove  more  profitable  than 
violence  and  cunning.  In  this  manner  he  sought 
both  to  modify  and  support  the  optimism  of  the 
moralists.  This  utilitarianism,  which  among  Eng- 
lish philosophers  began  with  Bacon,  frequently 
after  reappeared  in  England,  under  ever-varying 
forms,  as  a  characteristic  trait;  and  in  our  own  cen- 
tury it  attained  its  most  marked  expression  in  the 
system  of  Bentham.  —  Yet  the  main  branch  of  the 
intellectual  current  at  that  time  flowed  through  Ger- 
many and  the  Low  Countries.  Here  the  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  nature  emanated  from  Hugo  Grotius, 
inasmuch  as  he,  with  greater  decision  and  con- 
sciousness than  his  predecessors,  reduced  all  posi- 
tive law  of  whatever  kind  to  the  common  basis  of  a 
constantly  uniform  law  of  nature.  It  was  also  very 
characteristic  of  the  practical  starting  point  of  all 
this  movement,  that  even  Grotius  begins  with  tSie 
simple  question:  "Is  it  ever  Just  to  wage  war?'* 
To  investigate  this  question,  the  terrible  Wars,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness  during  his  own  life- 
time (1583-1 648),  furnished,  indeed,  sufficient  cause. 
He  answers  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  in  the 
case  of  Just  defense  or  demand  for  satisfaction; 
and  he  only  occasionally  comes  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  legal  principle  itself.  It  is,  besides, 
very  remarkable  that  Grotius,  as  well  as  all  the 
following  teachers  of  the  law  of  nature,  gradually 
distinguished  more  sharply  between  law  and  the 
morals  of  religion,  although  they  regarded  God, 
or  his  revealed  will,  as  the  common  basis  of 
both.  As  to  the  particular  institutes  of  public 
law,  Grotius  seeks  to  prove  that  they  do  not 
necessarily,  or  altogether  certainly,  emanate  from 
the  reason,  yet  he  contends  that  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely contradict  it.  This  problem  might,  indeed, 
have  led  to  a  fruitful  analysis  of  the  matter  of 
the  law,  if  the  whole  law  of  nature  had  not  started 
from  a  false  conception  of  humanity  and  of  his- 
tory. Another  fiction  of  this  doctrine  is  the  sup- 
position of  a  state  of  nature  {9UUu$  naturaUa), 
corresponding  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  a  con- 
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dition  of  humanity  before  the  beginnings  of  soci- 
ety and  of  the  state;  and  this  condition  of  nat- 
ure, with  the  theological  philosophers,  frequently 
meant  the  supposed  state  in  Paradise  before  the 
fall  of  man  (status  integritatis),  but  with  others,  a 
condition  of  wretchedness  and  helpless  want  after 
the  fall.  —  It  was  possible,  from  these  gen^l 
premises,  to  draw  the  most  opposite  conclusions 
in  questions  of  detail.  Thus  Hobbes,  from  the 
political  contract,  which  unconditionally  bestows 
sovereignty  on  the  monarch,  infers  extreme  abso- 
lutism; while  Rousseau,  from  his  eontrat  soekU^ 
reaches  permanent  revolution,  the  sovereign 
people  having  made  every  office  revokable,  and 
thus  at  any  time  being  able  to  depose  the  king. 
Between  both  these  extremes  there  exist  various 
kinds  cd  modified  doctrines.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Spinoza  here  also  sustained  the  superiority  of 
his  genius;  and  although  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  influences  and  errors  of  the  scholarship 
of  his  time,  he  on  certain  main  points  decidedly 
opposed  them.  Thus,  he  combats  the  hypothesis 
that  men  by  the  political  contract  ever  renounced 
their  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that 
only  in  the  state  do  they  acquire  freedom;  that  be- 
fore the  state  there  existed  only  arbitrary  power; 
and  that  only  in  the  state  is  it  possible  to  put  an 
end  to  irrational  and  imlimit^  imrestraint,  un- 
worthy of  man,  to  attain  to  an  existence  in  accord- 
ance with  reason.  —  Samuel  Pufendorf  agrees 
with  Spinoza  in  combating  the  theological  view  of 
the  state.  The  remarkable  juridical  talent  of  the 
former  placed  him  on  many  points  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  traditional  tendency  to  fill  up  the 
whole  domain  of  law  with  moral-religious  ideas, 
and  involved  him  in  numerous  polemical  conflicts 
with  the  advocates  of  the  latter  school.  Although 
he  also  draws  no  clear  distinction  in  principle,  be- 
tween law  and  morality,  in  most  matters  of  detail 
Ills  sound  Juridical  sense  correctly  distinguished 
between  them  and  connected  them.  With  Spi- 
noza, lie  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the*" state 
of  nature  "  of  man  before  the  social  contract  is  the 
most  wretched  hypothesis  conceivable,  and  that 
man  did  not  enter  into  a  state  of  society  by  con- 
tract, but  was  impelled  thereto  by  a  fundamental 
law  of  his  nature.  The  commands  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  society  or  the 
community,  Pufendorf  holds  may  be  enforced, 
and  are  jus  perfectum;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
that  only  serve  to  render  human  association  more 
pleasant  or  agreeable,  are  not  coercible,  and  con- 
stitute jura  imperfecta.  Pufendorf  further  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  duties  of  man  toward 
himself,  and  his  duties  toward  others;  and  among 
the  latter  he  distinguishes  the  absolute  and  the 
hypothetical,  that  arise  from  special  agreements 
{adventtticB  obUgationis),  such  as  the  rights  of 
property,  the  rights  of  the  family,  and  the  state, 
into  which  men  entered,  and  that  by  contract,  to 
prevent  the  war  of  all  against  all.  Here  Pufen- 
dorf pays  homage  to  the  errors  of  his  time;  but 
he  decidedly  opposes  them  in  his  conception  of 
the  church,  which,  as  a  corpus  mysHcum,  should 


wield  no  immediate,  and  particularly  no  politi- 
cal, supremacy  in  the  state.  The  church  may 
appoint  teachers  of  its  own  faith;  but  it  is 
subject  to  the  state,  like  any  private  society,  and 
in  things  not  spiritual  it  should  be  deprived  of 
^all  coercive  power.  —Nevertheless,  other  ardent 
champions  of  the  old  theory  soon  appeared,  to 
oppose  these  innovations,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  century, 
in  Seckendorf  and  Albert!,  and  the  two  Cooceji,  aa 
well  as  in  the  works  of  their  pupils,  who  directly 
based  both  law  and  morals  on  the  will  of  Gkxi, 
as  revealed  in  the  ten  (Commandments.  Christian 
Thomasius  (1655-1728)  was  a  real  standard- 
bearer  on  the  field  of  progress,  just  as  he  was  the 
devoted  adversary  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft, 
and  the  first  who  lectured  on  the  law  of  nature 
in  the  German  language.  At  his  first  appearance, 
while  he  still  adhered  to  Grotius  and  Pufendorf, 
he  was  goaded,  like  Luther,  by  the  polemical  writ- 
ings of  his  numerous  and  violent  adversaries,  into 
much  more  extreme  views.  His  point  of  depart- 
ure is  a  strict  separation  of  religious-moral  doc- 
trine from  natural  law.  The  former,  he  claima, 
has  its  origin  in  divine  revelation,  the  latter  in  hu- 
man reason,  and  the  more  reverently  we  grant  the 
precedence  to  the  former,  within  its  own  sphere, 
the  more  marked  will  be  the  independence  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  law. — Leibnitz  (1646-1716)  was  not 
so  important  an  element  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  law  as  was  Thomasius, 
who,  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  manner,  im- 
parted a  powerful  impulse  to  that  development; 
but  Leibnitz  was  a  most  powerful  force,  by  the 
general  spread  of  his  ideas,  broadly  developed  by 
Wolff  (1679-1754);  ideas  which  ruled  the  litera- 
ture and  the  whole  world  of  enlightened  German 
thought,  in  the  period  of  its  aufld&rung  (enlight- 
enment). To  Leibnitz,  Justice  is  the  virtue  which 
preserves  the  normal  coi^itionof  man's  social  life. 
The  pre-established  harmony  which  keeps  the 
universe  together,  reveals  itself,  in  the  commun- 
ity of  men,  as  law,  hedging  in  the  institutions  of 
marriage,  of  paternity,  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  the  commune  and  the  state.  In  this 
sense,  to  obey  God  and  to  obey  reason  are  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  the  conviction  of  the 
binding  force  of  the  law  does  not  come  through 
the  state  contract  or  political  contract  or  social  con- 
tract, but  is  given  with  the  idea  of  law  itself.  — 
Still,  it  was  not  these  deep  views  themselves,  but 
rather  the  theistic-rationalistic  ideas  of  an  ethico- 
pedagogical  kind,  that  governed  the  German  atif- 
kidrung  (enlightenment),  through  the  broad  inter- 
pretation and  amplification  of  Wolffian  dogma- 
tism. —  But  even  this  harmless  system  of  German 
rationalism,  on  many  points,  calls  to  mind  the 
dangerous  theories  which,  during  the  same  period, 
abounded  in  the  French  it^drdssemerU  {enlight' 
enment),  the  attempted  realization  of  which  was 
destined  to  shake  and  startle  the  w^orld  in  the 
French  revolution.  —  In  France  the  thoroughly 
corrupt  moral-political  and  politico-economical 
state  of  things,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
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<;eEitary,  had,  in  a  Montaigne,  engendered  abso- 
lute skepticism  as  to  the  power  of  the  moral  law; 
and  the  fermenting  putrescence  of  that  state  of 
affairs  finally  found  a  natural  outlet  in  the  French 
revolution.  —  In  fact,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  culture  of  the  time  placed 
itself  in  open  and  avowed  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  in  the  state,  the  church  and 
society,  from  which  that  culture  itself  had  sprung. 
The  rationalism  of  the  encyclopedists,  influenced 
both  by  the  English  moralists  and  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  study  of 
which  was  renewed,  proclaimed  intereti  {riniSriC) 
the  principle  of  aU  action,  even  of  all  noble  action, 
the  latter  also,  it  was  claimed,  being  due  to  an 
enlightened  self-love.  In  order  to  protect  the  prac- 
tical results  of  this  view,  men  formed  society,  and 
created  the  state  (D'Alembert,  Diderot);  society 
and  the  state-  being  but  the  outcome  of  the  noble$ 
paatums  of  men,  such  as  ambition,  pride  and  love 
of  glory.  Thus  Voltaire;  but  this  author  here  drew 
an  illegitimate  conclusion,  because  from  the  above 
starting  point,  the  state  ^ould  manifestly  owe  its 
origin  to  the  abject  passion  of  fear.  Nevertheless, 
Voltaire's  practical  efforts  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  cruel  penal  code  of  his  time,  possess 
a  higher  value  than  his  theory.  To  effect  that 
improvement,  he  worked  in  connection  with  the 
philanthropic  club  II  CafS  of  Milan,  particularly 
with  Beccaria,  who,  in  his  book  Dei  deUtU  e  deUe 
pene,  opposed  with  all  his  might  both  torture  and 
capital  punishment.  Yet  this  he  did  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  contract,  and  by 
the  use  of  arguments  which  would  altogether  de- 
prive the  state  of  the  right  of  punishment.  The 
•circle  that  gathered  round  Baron  Holbach,  and 
the  writings  that  emanated  from  it,  revealed  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  this  period  of  "enlight- 
enment." Rousseau,  however,  was  the  real  har- 
binger of  the  revolution.  His  whole  frame  of 
mind,  his  absolute  rupture  with  history,  his  lev- 
eling of  all  existing 'institutions,  his  heedless  neg- 
lect of  all  experience,  his  bold  construction  of 
systems  on  entirely  new  ground,  were  destined 
soon  to  pass  from  theory  into  the  practice  of  the 
French  people.  Rousseau  expressly  declares,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  whether  there  ever 
existed  a  primitive  state  of  man;  but  that,  in  real- 
ity, man's  primitive  condition  consisted  in  the 
equality  of  all  in  a  state  of  barbarism .  In  that  state 
there  was  neither  right  nor  wrong  nor  property. 
The  first  appropriation  of  things  produced  in- 
equality, and  thus  kindled  envy  and  ambition. 
The  «w^  eontTctet  was  concluded,  in  order  to 
control  the  outbreak  of  these  passions.  Each 
individual  entered  into  this  contract  with  each 
other  individual;  and  thus  in  every  act  of  the 
state  every  individual  should  be  consulted;  and 
so  the  English  are  really  free  only  at  the  moment 
of  the  elections  to  parliament !  Sovereignty  is 
only  bestowed  conditionally  and  revocably;  and 
when  authority  becomes  despotic,  that  is,  when  it 
act4  arbitrarily,  it  thereby  cancels  the  social  con- 
tract, and  re-establishes  the  state  of  nature ;  in 


other  words,  it  is  not  the  people,  but  the  govern- 
ment, that  is  in  revolution.  Despotism  is  by  its 
very  nature  a  revolution,  and  the  uprising  of  the 
citizens  is  only  the  result  of  that  revolution. 
The  political  consequences  of  these  doctrines 
afterward  appeared  in  the  statesmen  of  the  rev- 
olution, in  Sieyes,  to  whom,  as  to  Mirabeau,  the 
third  estate,  which  hitherto  had  been  nothing, 
was  everything.  Thomas  Paine  proclaimed  the 
most  advanced  tenets  of  this  revolutionary  phi- 
losophy. For  him,  even  the  Jacobins  were  not 
sufilciently  advanced  in  their  ideas;  he  regarded 
all  government  as  an  evil,  and  called  monarchy 
and  the  papacy  the  inventions  of  the  devil. 
His  work  on  the  rights  of  man  was  directed 
against  the  great  English  statesman  Burke,  who, 
with  a  rare  abundance  of  superior  political  wis- 
dom, combated  the  abstract  theories  of  Rousseau 
and  the  revolution.  The  effect  of  this  whole 
school  was  doubtless  a  destructive  one.  Still,  in 
one  man  at  least,  who  otherwise  completely  be- 
longed to  it,  Montesquieu,  negation  is  found  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  construction,  not  so 
much  as  regards  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  law,  in  which  he  was  rather  insig- 
nificant, as  in  his  method,  and  in  one  main  result 
of  that  method.  While  Rousseau  intentionally 
turned  his  back  upon  history,  Montesquieu  sought 
to  base  his  philosophical  reflections  on  the  state, 
and  its  constitution  on  historical  'experience. 
The  wholesome  result  of  this  sound  method  was, 
that  while  Rousseau  arrived  at  only  abstract  sys- 
tems, devoid  of  real  political  vitality,  Montes- 
quieu, by  his  historical  investigations,  was  led  to 
the  English  constitution,  and  thus  earned  for 
himself  the  lasting  merit  of  having  transplanted 
the  main  traits  of  English  constitutional  monarchy 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  having  made  it 
familiarly  known  there,  and  of  having  endeared 
it  to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  —  At  the  same 
time  there  arose  in  Germany  a  kindred  historical 
tendency.  Justus  Henning  B5hmer  had  ener- 
getically combated  the  traditional  doctrines  of 
the  law  of  nature  concerning  the  political  or 
state  contract,  as  well  as  the  theological  doctrine 
in  reference  to  the  immediately  divine  origin  of 
kingly  authority.  These  doctrines,  he  maintained , 
were  contrary  to  all  history.  The  historia  juris 
proved  manifestly,  that  the  foundations  of  states 
and  the  organization  of  law  were  human  institu- 
tions gradually  developed,  and  which  Ood  had 
only  permitted  as  he  had  all  other  things.  — 
About  the  ndddle  of  the  eighteenth  century  an 
enlarged  intellectual  activity  in  all  the  exact  sci- 
ences appeared  throughout  Germany,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  youthful  vigor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  GSttingen  (founded  1784).  To  this  activ- 
ity was  added  the  careful  editing  and  criticism  of 
long-neglected  juridical  materials,  side  by  side 
with  the  Roman  law,  which  hitherto  had  alone 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture: we  mean  German  law.  The  activity  of 
the  elder  Germanists  who  were  at  work  upon  the 
history  of  the  German  empire  and  German  law. 
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and  on  the  antiquities  and  amenities  of  the  Ger- 
man law,  recall  the  life  which  then  stirred  in 
tliis  field,  and  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
new  historical  school.  At  the  time,  this  tendency 
had  certainly  no  direct  influence  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  law.  The  latter  still  dragged  along  the 
road  of  the  old  Wolffian  law  of  nature  in  a 
series  of  numberless  compendiums,  copied  one 
from  another ;  and  when  the  mighty  blow  fol- 
lowed— ^the  criticlBm  of  Ejint,  which  overthrew  all 
such  dogmatism — it  did  not  proceed  from  the  pos- 
itive  science  of  law,  or  from  historical  science,  but 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  school.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  effects  which  followed  were 
also  limited  to  the  philosophy  of  the  school. — Ab- 
stract philosophy,  through  pure  construction,  had, 
in  the  science  of  law  also,  been  carried  to  absurd- 
ity. The  great  systems  of  subjective  idealism, 
tiiat  followed  the  criticism  of  Kant,  notwithstand- 
ing many  subtle  apergus  in  detail  to  be  found  in 
Hegel,  Fichte  and  Schelling,  finally  turned  out  to 
be  only  ingenuous  mental  aberrations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  new  historical  school,  from  the  very 
outset,  was  far  from  seeking  the  creation  of  a 
philosophy  of  law.  Hugo,  Savigny,  Puchta,  Nie* 
buhr,  W.  von  Humboldt,  Eichhorn  and  Grimm, 
by  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
Idstory,  language,  myths,  and  the  history  of  law, 
obtained  a  far  deeper  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
nature,  development  and,  life  of  the  law.  After 
the  fall  of  the  great  a  priori  systems,  the  results  of 
this  historical  school,  although  not  as  yet  clothed 
in  the  language  of  a  genuine  philosophy  of  law, 
stepped,  as  it  were,  ipso  jure,  into  the  place  of  all 
those  exploded  theories.  In  fact,  the  results  of 
this  historical  school,  and  particularly  its  methods, 
have  become  the  necessary  starting  point  of  all 
future  philosophy  of  law.  The  immediate  task 
of  that  philosophy  will  still  long  consist  in  appro- 
priating, and  shaping  into  the  form  and  language 
of  philosophy,  the  results  that  have  been  obtained 
by  this  historical  school.  —  As  regards  Kant,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  refuses  to  reach 
the  absolute  by  the  "theoretic  reason,"  or  by  the 
cognitive  faculty;  but,  in  the  field  of  practical 
reason,  he  assumes  God  as  a  postulate,  through 
which  he  and  all  his  followers  derived  religion 
from  ethics  in  the  same  way  that  ethics  were  in 
the  middle  ages  derived  from  religion.  After  the 
manner,  and  partly  in  the  very  language,  of  his 
predecessors,  from  Thomasius  to  Wolff,  Kant 
finds  the  distinction  between  legal  and  moral 
duties  in  the  external  coercive  power  of  the  law. 
This  constitutes  the  epitome  of  all  the  norms, 
under  the  presupposition  of  which,  the  freedom 
of  all  individuals  is  compatible  with  a  com- 
mon law  for  all.  Kant  is  certainly  profound  in 
basing  the  rightfulness  of  legal  coercion  on  the 
reason  of  the  law;  and  every  one,  who  himself  is 
endowed  with  reason,  may  inwardly,  and  on  that 
very  account  also  outwardly,  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  coercion  of  the  law.  —  We  need 
not  here  enumerate  the  multitude  of  dependent 
disciples  of  Kant,  who  for  a  length  of  time  con- 


cerned themselves  with  the  law  of  nature.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  juridical 
mind  like  Feuerbach's  was  at -the  beginning  cap- 
tivated by  Kant's  ideas,  which  ruled  the  entire 
culture  of  the  epoch.  Soon,  however,  he  strove 
to  sever  law  from  its  identification  with  the  moral 
law.  He  maintained  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
juridical  ^ulty  in  man,  side  by  side  with  the 
moral  faculty;  and  the  idea  of  freedom,  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  system  of 
Kant's  science  of  law,  he  deliberately  banishea 
from  law  into  the  moral  domain,  so  that  he 
wronffly  bases  his  whole  system  of  penal  law  on 
a  renned  theory  of  psychological  coercion,  and 
punishes  crimes  above  all  things  according  to- 
the  measure  of  their  danger.  —  In  Fichte,  on  the 
contrary,  the  preponderance  of  the  practical  rea- 
son tnmsforms  all  philosophy,  and  particularly 
the  theory  of  law,  into  ethics.  Not  only  religion 
and  morals  are  identified,  but,  in  the  later  stage 
of  Ids  philosophy,  law  becomes  a  means  to  the 
ends  of  morality.  In  the  compulsory  state  there 
prevails  only  the  lowar  freedom  of  the  law,  but  in. 
his  reason-state  the  higher  freedom  of  culture. 
This  reason-state,  which,  as  a  moral  institution, 
has  to  realize  the  virtue  of  justice,  according  to- 
Fichte,  is  practically  the  hermetically  closed  com- 
mercial state,  in  which,  however,  as  in  Plato'a 
ideal  republic,  aU  freedom  of  individual  life  is  lost. 
In  the  Hegelian  system,  by  the  side  of  monstroua 
distortions  of  juridical  or  legal  ideas,  there  are  to- 
be  found  several  clever  ideas,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  penal  law.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this  sys- 
tem the  double-edged  principle,  ''All  that  is,  is 
rational,"  has  been  misused  to  support  the  ex- 
tremes! revolutionary  doctrines,  and  to  defend  the 
most  corrupt  political  systems.  We  must  also  lay 
stress  on  the  fact,  that  all  this  ingenuous  philoso- 
phy succumbed  to  the  error  of  its  methods;  the  a 
priionconstruction  of  all  reality  from '  *  pure  "  ideas^ 
with  the  apparent  neglect  of  all  experience,  and 
of  the  sciences  based  on  experience.  At  the  very 
time  that  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  law,  re- 
ligion and  history,  and  Schelling's  philosophy 
of  nature,  marked  the  failure  of  these  bold  a 
priori  constructions,  the  above-named  foundera 
of  the  historical  school  had  obtained  important 
results,  through  more  diligent  and  thoughtful 
detailed  investigations  in  the  field  of  law,  tra- 
dition, religion,  language  and  all  the  intellectual 
sciences.  These  results  have  since  become  last- 
ing achievements,  not  only  of  the  historical  and 
positive,  but  also  of  the  philosophical,  treatment 
of  these  sciences.  —  Before  we  pass  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  historical  school,  and 
try  to  apply  them  to  philosophy,  we  must  at 
least  mention  certain  groups,  that  are  equally 
distant  from  the  great  idealistic  systems,  and 
from  the  historical  tendency,  but  still  in  many 
respects  related  to  both,  though  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  current  of  political  and  social 
thought.  The  spirit  of  restoration  and  reaction 
in  the  state  and  the  church,  which,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  revolution,  ruled,  in  Napo- 
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leoo,  the  whole  European  oontinent,  called  forth 
in  Qermany  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  collect- 
ively may  be  described  as  the  romanticism  of  the 
phikflophy  of  law.  Theee  phenomena  are  closely 
ocmnected  with  the  romantic  tendency  in  art  and 
culture,  and  borrowed  many  of  their  weapons 
from  the  conservatiye  side  of  the  idealistic  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  from  the  historical  school.  —  In 
this  manner  Earl  L.  von  Haller,  with  stubborn 
logical  methods,  would  restore  the  whole  medi- 
eval idea  of  the  state;  that  is,  he  denies  that  the 
idea  of  constitutional  law  is  different  from  that  of 
private  law.  The  state  is,  according  to  him,  noth- 
ing but  a  great  landed  domain;  the  king  is  the  pnv 
prietorof  this  domain;  the  citizens  are  his  servants 
or  tenants;  the  taxes  are  rents;  and  war  is  but  the 
private  feud  of  the  lord  of  the  land.  In  this  pat- 
rimonial state  there  naturally  exist  no  rights  be- 
longing to  the  citizen.  With  Fr.  Schiegel  and 
Adam  MQller  this  state  romanticism  inclined 
toward  the  church.  In  Steffens  and  Baader  this 
same  tendency  was  closely  connected  with  the  ideal 
mysticism  of  Schelling.  —  This  school  closes  its 
imliminary  stage  of  development  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  law  of  Julius  Stahl.  This  philosophy 
appeared  with  greater  pretensions,  and  displayed 
more  correct  dialectics  and  subtler  methods  of 
demonstration.  By  leaning  toward  the  historical 
school,  it  somewhat  disguises  its  real  purpose,  but 
like  Haller^s  restoration,  it  was  really  nothing  but 
a  return  to  the  middle  age,  a  relapse  into  the  theo- 
logkal  doctrine  of  the  state  taught  by  Puf endorf 
and  ThomasiujB;  his  doctrine  of  the  state  begins 
as  orthodox  theology.  —  SodaUmh  forms  an  ex- 
treme contrast  to  this  Gkrman  romanticism  of  th9 
state.  At  a  much  earlier  period  it  had  been  accli- 
matized in  France;  but  it  grew  most  luxuriantly 
during  the  period  of  the  restoration. — Even  before 
the  time  of  the  encyclopeedists,  Morelli  had  called 
private  property  the  source  of  all  evil.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  earth,  given  undivided  to  man, 
should  remain  undivided.  Labor  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  men  according  to  their  strength 
and  capacity,  and  the  product  of  that  labor  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  each,  the  surplus  sold,  and 
what  was  obtained  for  it  divided  equally  among 
all.  —  But  to  maintain  this  state  of  things,  legisla- 
tion was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  needed;  a  legisla- 
tion which,  as  in  the  case  of  Lycurgus,  Plato  and 
Fichte,  would  destroy  all  liberty.  The  right  to  la- 
bor was  then  recognized  by  the  views  which  at  that 
time  prevailed,  and  ruled  in  all  France,  the  views 
of  the  physiocrates,  3firabeau,  Quesnay,  €k>ur- 
nay,  and  even  of  the  moderate  Turgot.  During 
and  after  the  revolution,  these  ideas  reappeared, 
with  stormy  energy,  in  Babeuf ,  Darth6,  Marechal, 
Buonarotti,  Saint  Simon,  Bazard,  Fourier,  Cabet, 
and  Proudhon.  In  Le  MaJstre  and  Lammenais 
they  were  associated  with  the  ecclesiastical,  relig- 
ions romanticism  of  the  state.  The  former  re- 
garded the  papacy  as  the  highest  international 
tribunal,  while  the  latter,  with  a  generous  but  very 
onstatesmanlike  enthusiasm,  dreamt  of  the  re-es- 
tahfiahment  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  early 


Christian  community.  We  may  also  mention 
briefly  other  chief  tendencies  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  state  in  France,  which  yet  are  not  originally 
French.  The  old  liberals  and  old  constitutional- 
ists (Clonstant,  Guizot,  etc.,)  as  Montesquieu  had 
once  done,  inclined  toward  the  English  constitu- 
tion. Others  yet -sought  to  introduce  and  nat- 
uralize in  France  the  methods  and  results  of  Ger- 
man philosophy,  particularly  of  the  great  ideal- 
istic systems  (as  Cousin),  partly  in  order  to  com- 
bat materialism,  which,  together  with  the  eager 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences,  seems  to  pre- 
ponderate in  modern  French  ciilture.  —  We  are 
not  as  yet  able  to  pass  judgment,  from  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  on  the  multitudinous  tend- 
encies of  the  German  philosophy  of  law  since 
Hegel's  time,  tendencies  which  are  still  in  full 
course  of  growth,  and  greatly  at  vtuiance  among 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  any  philosophy  of  law 
that  wishes  to  raise  itself  to  the  actual  level  of 
the  science  of  law,  can  not  henceforth  afford  to 
ignore  the  methods  or  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  historical  school  referred  to  above.  — 
8.  Chief  Features  of  the  System.  The  main  result 
of  the  above-mentioned  development,  as  it  is 
represented  in  the  new  historical  school  of  legal 
science  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  phil- 
osophy, relates,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  methods, 
and  then  to  a  few  of  the  chief  features,  of  the 
matter  of  the  philosophy  of  law.  As  in  all  the 
departments  of  philosophy,  so  also  in  this,  it  has 
become  evident  that  "pure  speculation,"  which 
pretended  to  construct  phenomena  a  priori,  with- 
out the  aid  of  historical  experience,  never  existed. 
The  task  of  the  philosophy  of  law  is  not  to 
evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  idea  of  law,  as  it 
were,  prophetically  out  of  that  philosophy;  but, 
by  the  aid  of  the  inseparable  forms  of  synthetic 
and  analytic  thought,  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  law,  after  a  careful^istorical  and  experimental 
study  of  the  matter  of  law  itself.  A  correct 
knowledge  of  law,  especially  of  the  history  of 
the  law  of  different  nations  and  the  comparative 
history  of  law,  must  henceforth  be  the  basis  of 
all  philosophy  of  law;  but  that  knowledge  cer- 
tainly will  not  supplant  the  law,  as  is  supposed 
by  the  one-sided  adherents  of  positivism  and  of 
the  historical  school.  — We  find  the  realization  of 
the  idea  of  law  in  all  its  multitudinous  forms  of 
manifestation,  by  way  of  experience,  in  history. 
The  4rst  task  of  the  philosophy  of  law  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  to 
ask:  What  \s  properly  the  fundamental  idea  that 
distinguishes  this  from  other  kindred  phenomena? 
and  how  is  it  connected  with  these  latter  phe- 
nomena? We  must  further  inquire :  Since,  where- 
ever  men  live  in  society,  at  least  some  traces  of  a 
juridical  organization  are  to  be  found;  since  law, 
no  less  so  than  language,  religion,  morals  or  art, 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  human  na- 
ture :  wherein  lies  the  necessity  of  the  idea  of 
justice  for  mankind?— Let  us  start  with  an 
approximative  description  of  law,  which  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  definition.    We  may  describe 
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law  proviBionally  as  the  sum  total  of  general  reg- 
ulations, under  which  particular  cases  may  be 
subsumed  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  — 
This  at  once  reminds  us  of  the  fundamental 
quality  of  all  human  thought  in  itself.  All  our 
thinking,  as  it  moves  within  the  logical  forms 
of  judgment,  notion  and  deduction,  and  in  de- 
duction in  the  form  of  major  premise,  minor 
premise  and  conclusion,  is  really  but  the  sub- 
sumption  of  particulars  under  the  head  of  a 
higher  generality.  Human  speech,  with  which 
our  thinking  is  indissolubly  connected,  and  which 
is  the  essential  form  of  our  thinking,  has  its  es- 
sence in  the  construction  of  unities  from  multitu- 
dinous phenomena  of  the  same  kind.  All  speaking 
and  thinking  is,  accordingly,  a  seeking  for  gen- 
eralities, for  unity  instead  of  multiplicity.  The 
deduction,  the  syllogism,  is,  even  more  manifestly 
than  the  judgment,  a  subsuming  of  a  particular 
under  a  general.  —  And  all  our  research,  within 
the  domain  of  mind  and  of  nature,  is  nothing  but 
a  seeking  for  unity,  generality,  necessity,  in  place 
of  the  apparent  multiplicity,  particularity  or  acci- 
dentality  of  the  phenomena.  In  the  domain  of 
nature  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  the 
innumerable  particular  phenomena  presented  by 
falling  bodies;  we  seek  for  unity,  generality,  ne- 
cessity, in  all  these  instances;  that  is,  we  seek  for 
their  "law,"  and  speak  of  the  law  of  gravity. 
In  the  department  of  mind,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  impressions  made  by  certain  natural  phe- 
nomena or  human  works  upon  our  imagination. 
We  try  to  discover  why  all  these  like  phenomena 
produce  the  like  impression  that  we  call  "  beauty  " ; 
that  is,  we  seek  for  the  law  of  beauty.  All  human 
research  is,  therefore,  a  search  for  laws;  that  is,  a 
search  for  a  generality  which  has  the  character  of 
unity,  and  under  which  particular  phenomena  are 
necessarily  subsumed.  When  we  have  discovered 
a  law  in  this  sense,  our  thinking  is  at  once  satis- 
fled,  but  not  before.  For  the  law  of  our  thinking 
itself  (the  general,  uniform,  necessary  essence  of 
all  our  thoughts)  consists  precisely  in  seeking  for 
laws,  or  for  a  necessary  generality.  Thus,  the 
natural  sciences  seek  for  "laws  of  nature,"  and 
the  mental  sciences  for  "laws  of  mind."  Man 
has  divided  the  multitude  of  phenomena  into  two 
large  hemispheres,  according  to  the  standard  of 
their  immediate,  sensuous  perceptibility,  mind 
and  nature.  But  the  human  mincl  not  only  wishes 
a  law  for  each  of  these  halves,  it  not  only  aspires 
after  one  law  of  nature  appearing  in  all  the  laws 
of  mind ;  but  it  also  asks  for  unity  above  and 
within  this  duality.  As  the  human  mind  em- 
braces all  that  is  conceivable,  the  world  of  nature 
and  that  of  mind,  in  the  idea  of  the  universe,  it 
rises  to  the  idea  of  and  the  demand  for  an  absolute 
law,  a  world-law  of  imity  and  necessity  in  the 
universe.  —  In  this  manner,  'having  recognized 
that  law  also  is  general  regulation,  under  which 
particulars  may  be  subsumed  with  necessity,  we 
can  understand  the  inner  connection  of  the  idea 
of  law  with  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  man, 
and  its  inner  ideal  necessity  for  man.     To  prove 


this  and  bring  it  out  into  relief,  is  an  important 
task  of  the  philosophy  of  law.  We  have  seen 
how,  since  the  days  of  Plato,  through  the  age  of 
scholasticism,  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  law  of 
nature,  down  to  our  modem  socialists,  law  and 
the  state  have  almost  always  been  conceived,  as  the 
result  of  external  compulsion,  as  a  mutual  assur- 
ance of  life  and  property  against  murderers  and 
robbers.  It  can  not  be  denied,  that  this  external 
compulsion  exists;  but  it  does  qot  exist  alone. 
Men  are  led  not  only  by  external  motives  to  law 
and  the  state;  an  ideal  necessity  impels  them  to 
regulate  their  social  life,  its  manifold  relations 
and  phenomena,  according  to  a  uniform,  general 
rule,  necessarily  demanded  by  reason;  that  is, 
according  to  a  law.  —  The  natural  and  intellectual 
constitution  of  man  teaches  us  that  he  is  intended 
for  society,  for  living  together  with  his  equals. 
Natural  instinct  compels  the  two  sexes  of  the 
human  species  to  come  together,  not  temporarily, 
like  other  creatures.  The  helplessness  of  man 
during  infancy  necessitates  a  permanent  associa- 
tion of  father  and  mother,  and  the  human  family 
is  specifically  different  from  that  of  other  animals, 
just  as  human  speech,  which  also  presupposes  a 
lasting  community  among  men,  is  diif erent  from 
the  inarticulate  sounds  of  other  animals.  Man 
can  not  even  exist,  still  less  develop  his  native 
faculties,  without  utilizing  in  his  service  a  num- 
ber of  natural  objects,  things  and  goods,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  all  other  animals.  He  needs 
not  only  food  and  shelter;  clothing,  weapons 
and  tools  of  every  kind  are  indispensable  to  his 
existence.  But,  since  he  lives  and  must  live,  in 
Common,  in  marriage,  in  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
commune,  etc.,  and  as  each  man  has  an  equal 
need  of  everything,  conflicts  concerning  the  out- 
ward relations  of  individuals  to  things  or  goods 
are  imavoidable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  external  necessity  of  preventing  or  quickly 
terminating  conflicts  of  this  kind,  which  consti- 
tuted the  real  external  compulsion  that  urged 
man  to  create  law  and  the  state;  but  it  is  a  radical 
error  to  derive  these  institutions  exclusively 
from  that  external  compulsion.  Human  society 
demands  a  peace  institution  or  peace  order,  but 
it  is  not  satisfied  with  one  that  merely  insures 
order.  It  requires  a  rational  order  of  the  peace. 
In  this  lies  the  ideal,  intrinsic  root  of  the  law. 
Man  does  not  wish  the  law,  as  external  com- 
pulsion,  as  a  purely  arbitrarjr,  compulsory  ordi- 
nance or  order.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  domain 
man  possesses  the  faculty,  and  feels  the  want, 
of  seeking  and  finding  the  one  general  and  uni- 
form order  which  presides  over  the  variety  of 
phenomena,  and  which  appears  to  him  rationaUy 
necessary.  The  law  of  every  people  is  the  e£fort 
of  a  human  community  to  find  a  rational  peace 
order.  Such  laws  embrace  the  cardinal  principles, 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  each  people, 
should  regulate  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  its 
exchange,  the  loss  of  goods  or  claims,  the  punish- 
ments for  the  unlawful  violation  of  these  same 
laws,  and  the  proofs  of  such  violation;  or,  in  other 
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words,  everything  which  conditions  social  life, 
based  on  common  interests.  If  this  order  of  peace 
is  violated,  the  offended  person  feels,  that  not 
oa\j  his  individual  interest  has  been  violated,  but 
also  the  general  reason,  under  the  protection  of 
which  his  right  is  placed.  And,  since  those  who 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  regard  the  violation 
of  the  right  of  an  individual  as  a  violation  of  the 
order  of  peace  or  of  the  peace  regulation,  which, 
in  the  common  conviction  of  all,  is  alone  able  to 
render  life  in  society  possible  in  a  rational  way, 
all  feel,  as  does  the  offended  individual  him- 
self, the  necessity  of  restitution,  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  of  satisfaction.  As  a  result  of 
these  considerations  we  have  the  following  defi- 
nition :  Law  i$  the  rational  ordenng  of  the  peace 
<f  a  human  commumJty  in  what  eoneems  the 
external  reUxtUme  of  the  members  thereof  to  one 
another  and  to  things.  —  Law  is  the  rational  order- 
ing of  a  hwnan  community.  This  characterizes 
it  as  a  work  of  the  human  reason,  and  precludes 
its  derivation  from  supernatural  revelation.  We 
say  law  is  the  ordering  of  a  human  community, 
but  not  of  the  human  community;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  law  of  natm^,  no  abstract,  model  law, 
equally  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  peoples. 
The  idea  of  law  is  certainly  conmion  to  all 
nations  and  to  all  humanity.  But,  just  as  there 
is  no  abstract  universal  art,  there  is  no  abstract 
absolute  law.  The  univeraal  human  idea  of  law 
appears  only  in  the  totality  and  in  the  succession 
dlhe  laws  of  separate  nations,  in  the  same  way 
that  humanity  is  not  a  dead  abstraction,  above 
those  communities  of  men  called  nations,  but  ap- 
pears in  the  totality  of  nations.  The  difference  o^ 
national  characters  appears  in  the  difference  of  the 
laws,  precisely  as  it  does  in  the  difference  of 
the  arts,  languages  and  religions  of  the  different 
nations.  The  law  of  every  nation  is  the  outcome 
of  its  natural  and  historical  antecedents,  and  of 
those  antecedents  which  accorded  with  its  nsr 
tional  character.  It  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  national  character  and  the  actual  condition 
of  the  civilization  of  the  country.  It  grows,  at 
first,  unconsciously,  spontaneously,  necessarily,  as 
a  custom.  Originally,  a  nation  no  more  made  its 
laws  than  its  language.  —  It  has  been  objected  to 
this  conception  of  law  of  the  historical  school, 
that  It  leads  to  complete  quietism.  For  it  is  said, 
if  the  law  of  a  nation  necessarily  grows  out  of  its 
aggregate  character,  individuals  can  do  nothing 
but  let  it  grow,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
progress  or  learning.  But  the  objection  does  not 
hold.  80  far  as  it  applies  at  all,  it  is  no  objection; 
and  so  far  as  it  is  an  objection,  it  does  not  apply. 
At  all  events,  even  in  immediate  stages  of  culture, 
the  law,  on  the  whole,  is  changed  rather  uncon- 
sciously than  with  a  conscious  intention.  But  if 
in  a  nation  thought  advances  with  culture  and  the 
complexity  of  its  life,  it  naturally,  also,  affects 
the  matter  of  the  nation's  law;  it  then  consciously 
seeks  to  change  and  to  improve  that  law,  as  it 
seeks  change  and  improvement  in  every,  other 
sphere.    As  the  law  is  always  the  mirror  of  the 


condition  of  a  nation,  if  a  nation  far  advanced  in 
culture  did  not  reflect  upon  its  law,  it  would  be 
as  unnatural  as  if  the  "  thing"  men  of  the  primi- 
tive forests  of  Gennany  had  come  to  their  Judg- 
ments and  decrees  by  means  of  the  philosophy  of 
law.  —  This  also  disposes  of  the  objection  that, 
according  to  the  historical  conception  of  law,  the 
learning  of  nations  from  each  other,  and  their  prog- 
ress, are  impossible.  There  have  been  dreamers, 
who,  without  any  very  profound  knowledge  of 
history  or  of  human  nature,  have  gratuitously 
supposed  that  the  history  of  the  world  would 
constantly  progress  in  a  straight  line;  that,  at  some 
distant  day,  a  universal  law  of  humanity  would 
supplant  all  the  special  laws  of  the  different  nar 
tions;  and  that  this  is  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  world's  history.  But  this  will  never  happen. 
It  is  as  impossible  as  the  existence  at  any  time 
in  the  future  of  an  abstract  humanity  without  na- 
tional differences,  or  as  that  there  should  exist  a 
universal  language  of  humanity.  That  comfort- 
less condition  of  absolute  uniformity  is  excluded 
by  differences  in  race,  climate,  soil,  etc.,  which 
can  nevei^  be  entirely  effaced  by  any  degree  of  civ- 
ilization. But  our  historical  conception  of  law 
does  not  exclude  the  idea,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  civilization,  interests  and  the  conunon  views 
of  nations  grow  more  like  one  another,  their  ideas 
of  law  will  also  grow  more  similar.  But  even 
then  the  similarity  of  the  laws  of  the  different 
nations  would  only  be  the  mirror  of  their  altered 
social  conditions.  This  similarity  of  laws  will 
probably  be  reached  at  a  not  very  distant  day,  in 
those  departments  of  law  which  by  their  nature 
belong  more  to  the  community  of  nations  than 
to  their  separate  life.  Thus,  there  already  exists 
an  international  law  extending  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  even  beyond  its  boundaries;  and  it. 
is  not  improbable  that  the  most  civilized  nations 
will  shortly  agree  in  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
laws  relating  to  conunerce,  bills  of  exchange, 
copyright,  the  post,  railways,  etc.  Tet  this  can 
scarcely  happen  as  to  laws  relating  to  the  family, 
and  to  real  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  among  many  nations  (as  moimtain  and  sea- 
coast  peoples)  many  departments  of  law  will  either 
necessarily  exist,  or  necessarily  be  wanting.  And 
so  nations  may  learn  law  as  well  as  art  from  one 
another.  In  so  far  as  wherever  men  live  together 
there  are  certain  legal  relations  (those  created  by 
contract,  for  instance),  which  must  be  judged  by 
a  logic  inherent  in  these  relations,  a  less  developed 
nation,  possessing  a  younger  civilization,  may 
very  well  adopt  the  truths  which  have  been  dis- 
covered by  another  nation  with  a  more  ancient 
civilization.  The  most  important  instance  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  law 
in  Germany.  As  the  Germans  had  received  the 
•whole  of  Gneco-Roman  culture,  it  was  very  nat- 
ural that  they  should  also  adopt  the  Roman  law 
— that  most  important  of  all  the  elements  of 
Roman  culture;  and  thus  far  that  acceptance  has 
proved  wholesome  and  instructive.  But  it  was 
unnatural  that  that  bit  of   ancient  civilization 
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steuld  be  received  by  Germany  in  a  way  different 
from  the  rest,  or  absolutely;  that  is,  not  trans- 
ferred into  Qerman  views  because  capable  of  being 
assimilated  with  those  views,  but  simply  because 
and  as  it  was  written  in  the  corpus  juris.  This 
unnatural  process  was  only  possible  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  idea  that  the  Oerman  empire  was 
but  a  continuation  of  imperial  Rome.  This  intru- 
sion of  Roman  law  met  with  obstinate  popular  re- 
sistance, and  we  are  convinced  that  all  the  elements 
of  Roman  law  which  have  not  been  assimilated 
will  speedily  again  be  rejected.  —  As  our  defini- 
tion excludes  the  law  of  nature,  and  an  illusory 
universal  human  law  in  the  future,  it  also  deter- 
mines the  warmly  contested  relation  of  law  to  the 
state.  It  is  self-evident  |hat  the  human  commu- 
nity, the  peace  of  which  the  law  orders  or  regu- 
lates in  a  rational  manner,  according  to  the  views 
of  such  community,  is  uniformly  the  state.  The 
real,  normal  boundaries  within  which  the  devel- 
oped life  of  the  law  regularly  moves,  is  the  circle 
of  the  state.  But  although  the  perfect  life  of  the 
law  is  developed  only  in  the  state,  attempts  and 
primitive  creations  of  the  legal  instinct;  in  laws 
relating  to  things,  the  family,  contracts  and  punish- 
ments, are  to  be  found,  even  before  the  state,  in  the 
clan,  etc.,  out  of  which  the  state  historically  and 
gradually  grows.  The  peoples  of  many  states 
may,  for  definite  particular  purposes,  permanently 
or  temporarily  enter  into  association,  and  conclude 
commercial  treaties,  alliances,  international  trea^ 
ies  of  every  kind,  and  reach  a  kind  of  ordering  of 
the  peace  between  several  kingdoms.  But  it  only 
shows  how  clearly  the  individual  state  is  the  nor- 
mal circle  of  the  community  of  law,  that  commun- 
ities which  are  smaller  or  larger  than  the  limits  of 
an  individual  state,  frequently  lack  the  foremost  re- 
quisite of  the  life  of  the  law;  a  Judge,  and  coercive 
power  to  enforce  the  sentence.  The  patriarchal 
head  of  the  ante-state  clan  only  too  often  substitutes 
his  own  peremptory  decree  for  the  sentence  of  the 
law;  and  the  lack  of  a  tribunal,  as  a  constantly 
reliable  executive  power,  constitutes  the  weak 
side  of  the  law  as  soon  as  it  extends  its  circle  over 
several  states.  International  law  has  hitherto  in 
vain  sought  for  a  tribunal,  which,  in  case  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  might,  in  a  reliable  manner,  en- 
force the  fulfillment  of  treaties.  —  Since  the  law 
regulates  only  the  external  relations  of  men  to 
each  other,  and  not  the  internal  relations  of  men 
to  God  or  to  their  fellow-men,  it  follows  that  the 
law  should  not  invade  the  domain  of  religion  or 
morals;  but  it  follows,  also,  that  religion  and 
morals  should  not  encroach  on  tlie  domain  of  the 
law  and  of  the  state.  Law  and  the  state  are  their 
own  proper  ends,  just  as  religion  and  morals  are. 
They  are  independent  realizations  of  ideas  which 
are  as  essentiid  to  human  reason  as  religion  and 
morals.  For  this  reason,  since  they  all  are  bul^ 
different  phenomena  and  tendencies  of  one  sole 
power,  there  exists  in  principle  no  opposition  or 
contradiction  between  them,  but  only  complete 
harmony.  Only  in  appearance  can  conflicts  arise 
between  them,  as  when  either  the  state  chooses  to 


dictate  articles  of  faith,  which  is  necessarily  free, 
or  when  the  church  prescribes  a  definite  form  of 
faith  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights.  In  all  these  domains  of  the  free  inner 
life  of  man,  in  religion,  science  and  art,  the  state 
has  only  a  right  to  conunand  or  prohibit,  when 
religion,  science,  etc.,  by  some  external  manifes- 
tation, effect  a  disturbance  of  the  peaceful  order 
of  the  state;  when,  for  instance,  a  sect  refusea 
military  service,  or  excites  its  members  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  adherents  of  creeds  other  than 
its  own.  Whenever  these  invisible  forces  pro- 
duce visible  phenomena,  they  at  once  ent^*  the 
domain  of  law,  and  give  the  law  occasion,  in  their 
own  interest  even,  to  create  new  forms  and  pro- 
mulgate r^iulations.  Thus,  even  the  most  ^irit- 
ual  things,  as  the  thought  of  the  artist  or  author,  aa 
soon  as  they  enter  the  circle  of  outward  interests, 
require  legal  regulation  (copyright).  The  whole 
law  as  regards  religion  may  be  summed  up  thus: 
the  state  by  no  means  assumes  an  indifferent  at- 
titude toward  religion,  but  should  allow  complete 
religious  freedom,  in  the  sense  that  the  state 
should  not  interfere  with  the  existence  of  any 
religion  not  dangerous  to  morals  or  to  the  state; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  should  not  con- 
cede an  infiuence  on  civil  rights  to  any  religioos 
creed.  —  In  like  manner,  morals  and  law  are  neither 
hostile  nor  indifferent  to  each  other,  but  they  are 
independent  each  of  the  other.  When  the  law 
draws  within  its  domain  certain  duties,  the  per- 
formance of  which  should  be  dictated  entirely  by 
the  heart,  as,  for  instance,  gratitude,  as  did  the 
Athenian  law  of  old,  it  becomes  guilty  of  an  unwar- 
rantable trespass,  which  can  be  productive  of  no 
good  either  from  a  legal  or  moral  point  of  view. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  canon  law  and  me- 
diffival  secular  law  punished  purely  moral  trans- 
gressions with  external  and  even  political  penalties, 
they  were  guilty  of  a  similar  offense. — Although 
in  principle  there  does  not  exist  any  opposition 
between  morals  and  law,  still,  as  history  teaches, 
such  an  opposition  may  easily  exist  in  appearance. 
When,  mainly  because  of  a  diseased  condition,  a 
nation  obstinately  desires  to  retain  and  keep  up 
forms  and  regulations  perfectly  suited  to  a  past 
epoch,  but  which  no  longer  answer  to  the  needs  of 
advanced  progress,  or  to  the  new  conditions  of 
the  nation;  which  are  kept  up,  perhaps,  because 
a  fraction  of  the  nation  by  so  doing  satisfies  a 
selfish  interest,  although  the  national  life  requires 
a  change  of  the  old  forms:  in  all  such  instances 
there  occurs  a  conflict  between  formal  but  anti- 
quated law,  and  living,  moral  forces,  which  have 
not  yet  become  law.  Instances  of  this,  well 
known  to  all,  were  the  conflicts  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  in  Rome,  of  the  noble 
families  and  the  guilds  in  the  cities  of  the  middle 
ages,  during  the  French  revolution,  etc.  In  the 
greater  number  of  such  cases  the  champions  of 
formal  law  believe  themselves  to  be  morally  justi- 
fied in  their  opinions.  !Not  only  selfish  interests, 
but  bona  fide  convictions,  are  frequently  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other.    The  obduracy  of 
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the  one  and  the  heedless  paadon  of  the  other  Teach 
a  climax,  when  the  strain  hecomes  unendorable, 
and  a  violent  change  follows.  In  such  a  case  the 
right  of  revolution,  the  Jim  revduiiamSf  in  a  Jurid- 
ical sense,  has  been  appealed  to.  But  this  is  not 
admissible;  for  no  state  can  admit  a  juridical 
right  to  a  violent  breach  of  formal  law,  with- 
out self -abrogation.  Here  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  law  and  morals.  No  careful 
student  of  law  and  history  will  deny  to  a  people 
the  moral  right  of  self-defense  against  the  pressure 
of  obsolete  formal  law  which  has  become  un- 
endurable. The  law  should  be  a  raUonal  regula- 
tion or  ordering  of  the  peace.  If  it  is  an  irraUoncU 
ordering  or  regulation,  if  its  pressure  becomes 
unendurable,  and  if  a  redress  in  a  legal  way  be- 
comes impossible,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  demand  that  the  people  should  perish,  in  order 
to  keep  merely  formal  law  in  existence.  On  the 
contrary,  in  such  case  the  people  have  authority 
morally  to  resort  even  to  forcible  self-defense,  and 
the  champions  of  obsolete  law  would  here  act 
inmaorally,  or,  at  leaat,  irrationally.  But,  in  truth, 
every  revolution  is  and  must  remain  a  breach  of 
formal  law,  althou|^  morally  we  may  regard  it 
as  entirely  justified.  A  breach  of  the  law  under 
an  circumstances  is  a  catastrophe,  threatening  to 
the  existence  of  the  state,  or  temporarily  even  sus- 
pending Its  existence;  for  we  must  guard  against 
the  dangerous  principle,  that  exclusively  formal 
law  Is  juridically  law  no  longer.  That  principle 
conflicts  with  the  essence  of  all  law,  and  makes  the 
existence  of  the  state  dependent  on  the  whims  of 
any  discontented  party.  The  moral  justification 
of  revolution  also  is  a  dangerous  theory;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  incontestable  teaching  of 
philosophy  and  of  history.  That  teaching  pre- 
supposes that,  objectively,  there  exists  a  case  in 
which  self-help  is  unavoidable,  that  the  pressure 
of  formal  law  has  becgme  imbearable,  and  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  has  become  impossible.  If 
these  conditions  be  assumed  inconsiderately  to 
exist,  then  not  with  the  correct  theory,  but  with 
the  incorrect  application  of  the  theory  in  practice, 
must  the  moral-political  responsibility  rest.  — - 
We  shall  now  briefly  touch  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  regarding  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  state.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
the  entire  Kantian  conception  of  morals,  law  and 
the  state,  that  it  considered  the  latter  merely  as  a 
great  institution  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  state,  according  to  that  conception,  estab- 
lished courts,  and,  if  necessary,  carried  out  their 
judgments  by  force.  This  mere  iSse^^Mtoo^  (con- 
stitutional state),  by  the  political  movements  in 
Qermany,  which  began  under  the  influence  of  the 
critical  philosophy,  was  used  as  a  party  shibboleth 
in  a  two-fold  sense,  in  that  country.  The  BeehU- 
BtatU  In  Germany  was  the  modem  state,  as  it,  in 
connection  with  the  English  and  stiU  more  with 
the  French  revolution,  contrasted  with  the  medisB- 
val  feudal  and  patrimonial  state.  The  modem 
state,  with  its  ideas  of  citizenship,  the  separation 
of  the  powers,  checks  and  balances,  popular  repre- 


sentation, political  rights  of  freedom,  security  of 
the  person  and  of  property,  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press;  with  its  independence  of  the 
courts  of  law — ^this  modem  state  was  em- 
phatically  called  the  Eechtsgtaat,  and  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  negation  or  diminution  of  these 
ideas  in  the  state.  But,  in  the  second  place,  as  a 
contrast  to  PoUeeutacU  (police  state)  German 
radicalism  required  also  a  pure  Beeht89ta4U  in 
another  sense.  It  maintained  that  the  undue 
tutelage  and  excessive  supervision  which  the  bu- 
reaucratic state  introduced  into  all  human  con- 
cerns, was  really  no  part  of  the  task  of  the  state; 
and  Kant's  authority  was  appealed  to  to  prove  that 
the  state  was  but  an  institution  in  the  nature  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Hitherto,  in  fact,  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  state  in  the  activity  of  society,  of 
economy,  trade,  industry  and  culture,  had  been 
disastrous  instead  of  profitable.  And  so  ail  right 
of  interference  of  the  state  in  these  several  depart- 
ments was  denied.  —  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
philosophy  of  law  looks  upon  the  modem  state  aa 
a  Beehtsgtetat  only  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  and  aa 
opposed  to  the  feudal  state.  In  the  second  sense 
of  the  term,  however,  the  philosophy  of  law  can 
hot  sanction  the  mere  BeehtMtaat.  It  assigns  to 
the 'state  other  tasks  besides  dealing  out  justice 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  abuses  of  the 
administration  should  not  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
all  administration.  The  task  of  the  state  is  to 
realize  the  idea  of  legal  right,  the  idea  of  law; 
but  law  is  the  regulation  or  ordering  of  the  peace 
in  all  that  concerns  all  the  external  relations  of 
men  to  each  other,  and  to  things.  But  this  order- 
ing of  the  peace  is  in  no  manner  confined  to  the 
field  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  or  the  law  relating 
to  private  and  public  rights.  Wherever  men  enter 
into  extemal  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  things, 
a  rational  ordering  or  regulation  is  needed,  which 
must  aim  not  only  at  the  preservation  of  the 
actual  state  of  things,  but  progress  and  constant 
improvement.  An  ordering  which  aims  only  at 
preserving  and  protecting,  and  not  at  developing 
and  improving,  can  not  be  called  a  raUonal  or- 
dering. — Law  is  an  idea  essential  to  the  human 
mind.  It  can  not  be  supplanted  by  another  any 
more  than  religion  can  be  by  art.  That  idea  neces- 
sarily requires  an  external  manifestation  and  a 
power  in  which  to  embody  itself.  That  power  ia 
the  state.  —  Litbratubb.  The  old  founders  and 
teachers  of  the  law  of  nature  contain  comparisons 
of  older  views  and  of  contemporaneous  polemical 
writings;  in  other  words,  they  afford  us  the  first 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 
Thus,  we  have  the  ProUgomewi  of  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  and  the  SpediMn  Ckmtrovertiaflrum  of  Puf  en- 
dorf .  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
meet  with  special  works  on  the  history  of  the  law 
6f  nature,  TMoritB  juris  naturae  by  Buddeus,  1005; 
Ludovici,  1701, 1714;  Thomasius,  1719.  We  may 
mention:  Schmauss,  Neues  Sj/stem  des  BechU  der 
Natur,  G5ttingen,  1754;  Ompteda.  IMeraiur  des 
ruUHrliehen  undpontiDen  VcUcerreehU,  1785;  Hen- 
rici,  Mem  9ur  wiseeMeA^tftHehen  BegrUndung  der 
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Bechtdehre,  Hanover,  1810;  Welcker,  Die  UMm 
Qrunde  wn  Becht,  Stoat  und  Strafe,  Giessen,  1818; 
Fr.  von  Raumer,  OeechiehUiche  Entwickelung  der 
Begrifpe  tan  Recht,  Stoat  und  PoUUk,  Leipadg, 
1826,  1882 ;  Stahl,  BechtephOoeophie,  Heidelberg, 
1829,  1847 ;  Wamkonig,  BeehtephOoeophie,  Frei- 
burg, 1889,  1854;  Schmitthenncr,  Zwolf  BOeher 
vom  Stoat,  Qiessen,  1839;  Rossbach,  Die  Bert- 
oden  der  Beehtephihsophie,  Regensburg,  1842;  Die 
Qrundriehtungen  in  der  OeeMckte  der  Staaiewie- 
sensehqft,  Erlangen,  1848 ;  Lentz,  Entwurf  einer 
Oeschichte  der  Bechtsphilaaophie,  Danzig,  1846 ; 
'  Ahrens,  PMloeophie  dee  Bechts  und  Staate,  4th  ed., 
Vienna,  1850,  1852;  Hinrichs,  BoUtieche  Vorleeun- 
gen,  1842,  Qeeehiehte  der  Beehte-  und  Staateprind' 
pien  eeit  dem  ZeitaUer  der  Beformation,  Leipzig, 
1849,  1852;  BlimtachM,  .  AUgenteinee  Staaterecht, 
geeehiehtUeh  begrundet,  8d  ed.,  Munich,  1868; 
Dahlmann,  Die  BoUiik  auf  den  Orund  und  das 
Mass  der  gegebenen  Verhdltmsae  zuruckgefuhrty  2d 
€d.,  Leipzig,  1847;  Schilling,  LehHmeh  dee  Nat- 
urreehts,  oder  die  pkHoeophiache  Beehtemeeenachafl, 
Leipzig,  1858;  Hildebrand,  Qeeehiehte  und  System 
der  BeMe-und  SUuUewieeeneehctft,  1  vol. .  Das  doss- 
isehe  AUerthum,  Leipzig,  1860;  Roder,  Grund- 
^e  des  Naiurreehts,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1860;  La 
Salle,  Das  System  der  erioarbenen  Beehte,  Bine 
Versdhnung  des  posiHwn  Bechts  und  der  Beehts- 
philasophie,  Leipzig,  1860;  Thllo,  Die  Theologisi- 
rende  Bechts-  und  J^aaislehre,  Leipzig,  1851;  Tren- 
delenburg, yiaturreehi  auf  dem  Orunde  der  Btkik, 
Leipzig,  1860.  Compare  Foliticb,  Natukb  and 
Character  of,  and  Politics,  Scibncic  of. 

Fbux  Dahn. 

PHTSIOCBATES.  L  Phgsioerates  and  Bean- 
omists.  Those  French  economists  who  rallied 
to  the  defense  and  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
Quesnay,  and  who  constituted  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  groups  of  thinkers  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, are  now  called  physiocrates,  a  word  derived 
from  physioeratie,  the  general  title  given,  in  1768, 
to  the  first  volume  of  Quesnay's  collected  works, 
published  by  his  disciple,  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
Quesnay  and  his  friends  understood  by  physi- 
ocracy  (from  <pv6ii,  nature^  and  xparelv,  to 
rule),  the  natural  constitution,  the  natural  order, 
of  human  society. — Dupont  thought  (correctly  in 
some  respects)  that  Quesnay  had  pointed  out  this 
nature  of  things,  and  he  called  the  aggregate  of 
his  views  physiocraey.  The  expression,  however, 
was  not  generally  adopted .  The  term physioerates, 
derived  from  it,  is  of  comparatively  recent  use. 
J.  B.  Say  first  employed  it  in  his  Oours  Complet, 
published  in  1829,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
popularized  by  the  illustrious  Rossi,  and  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Collection  des  Prindpaux  JSconamistes, 
who  have  grouped  together  the  most  remarkable 
writings  published  by  this  celebrated  school  in 
the  second  volume  of  their  collection,  under  the 
title  "  Physiocrates."  In  1847,  one  year  later, 
the  French  "Academy  of  Moral  Sciences  "  used 
the  term  in  the  programme  for  a  prize  essay, 
formulated  as  follows,  in  accordance  with  Sossi's 


INToposition,  "to  investigate  what  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  physiocrates  has  been  on  the  advance 
and  development  of  economic  science,  as  well  as 
on  the  administration  of  states  in  the  matter  of 
finance,  manufactures  and  commerce.*'  —  Until 
the  expression  physiocrates  was  adopted,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Quesnay  were  designated  by  periphrases, 
or  by  the  term  economists,  which  was  always  under- 
lined in  manuscript,  or  printed  in  italics,  so  as  not 
to  confound  the  economists,  disciples  of  the  doctor, 
with  other  writera  or  publicists  occupied  with 
economic  questions ;  and  we  can  not  do  better 
here  than  to  reproduce  a  few  lines  from  a  pro- 
duction which  we  published  in  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the 
Journal  des  Eeonomistes:  *  *  Smith  said  (in  speaking 
of  the  disciples  of  Quesnay,  book  iv. ,  chap,  ix.), 
'A  few  years  ago  they  formed  [Smith  published 
his  book  in  1776]  a  considerable  sect,  distinguished 
in  the  republic  of  letters  in  France  by  the  name 
economists.*  J.  B.  Say  continued  to  designate 
them  *  the  sect  of  economists'  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Traits,  published  in  1814,  which 
greatly  displeased  Dupont  de  Nemours,  who,  in 
a  letter  dated  April  22, 1815,  wrote  him  as  fol- 
lows: "  You  do  not  speak  of  the  economists  with- 
out applying  to  them  the  odious  name  of  sect, 
which  supposes  a  mixture  of  stupidity,  folly  and 
stubbornness.  This  insult  from  a  Grimm  would 
not  be  offensive;  but  the  expressions  of  a  Say 
have  a  different  weight.'  In  a  preceding  letter, 
full  of  animation  and  good  nature,  the  aged  dis- 
ciple of  Quesnay  said  to  the  continuer  and  future 
emulator  of  Adam  Smith,  '-You  are  an  economist, 
my  dear  Say;  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  ex- 
communicate you.  On  your  part,*  etc." — J.  B. 
Say,  we  thus  see,  although  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  political  economy,  still  at  that  period  qualified 
the  physiocrates  as  economists.  The  same  obser- 
vation may  be  made  in  reading  the  firet  work 
of  Sismondi,  who,  in  entit^ng  his  book,  Dd  la  rich- 
esse  commerdale,  ou  Nouveaux  principes  d*^eojwmie 
politique,  underlined  the  word  economists,  and 
applied  it  only  to  the  disciples  of  Quesnay.  He 
said  (vol.  i.,  p.  5),  "Dr.  Quesnay  and  Turgot 
founded  the  sect  of  economists  about  1760."  (This 
is  not  altogether  accurate,  as  we  shall  see.)  This 
reptilsion  for  the  name,  which  Sismondi  and  J.  B. 
Say  exhibited  in  their  first  writings,  was,  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  the  feeling  of  those 
who  concerned  themselves  with  political  economy,  ' 
for  they  called  themselves  political  economists 
(see  Say's  Cours  Complet),  or  they  even  avoided 
giving  themselves  a  name,  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  qualification  poUiical  annoyed  them,  by  caus- 
ing mistakes  and  inspiring  distrust,  and  because 
they  feared  that  the  name  economists  alone  would 
cause  them  to  be  confounded  with  the  adherents 
of  Quesnay.  Nevertheless,  the  disciples  of  Fourier 
and  Saint  Simon  popularized  this  expression  by 
using  it  to  designate  the  partisans  of  economic  or 
liberal  ideas,  and  Fourier  had  even  invented  the 
word  economism,  the  better  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  this  science  of  the  civilized  {civilisis)\ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  publication  in  France  of 
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the  Journtd  des  Economutea,  and  of  the  OoUecHon 
des  Prineipaux  Ecanomittes,  add  in  England  of  the 
weekly  journal  "  The  Economist/'  have  made  the 
expression  familiar,  which  is  no  longer  the  special 
designation  of  the  adherents  of  the  sect  of  Ques- 
nay  or  the  partisans  of  an  exclusive  system,  but  the 
general  designation  of  all  who  concern  themselves 
sdentiilcally  with  economic  questions.  The  fifth 
edition  of  tibie  dictionary  of  the  French  academy, 
1814,  does  not  contain  the  word  ieonomUts.  It  is 
only  the  sixth  edition,  published  in  1685,  which 
gave  it  final  sanction  with  its  true  meaning,  saying: 
"  Economist,  one  specially  occupied  with  political 
economy.'* — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  eeonomiits 
received  this  appellation  before  their  science  wa^ 
named,  and  that  this  word  was  taken,  not  from 
political  economy,  but  from  the  adjective  ecanamie, 
itself  derived  from  economy,  whicR  often  dropped 
from  the  pens  of  writers  during  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  in  consequence  of  an  intellectual 
movement  which  led  men  to  philosophic  questions 
of  this  order  —  a  movement  that  called  forth  a 
large  number  of  writings,  and  caused  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1754,  of  a  chair  of  mechanics  and  com- 
merce at  the  university  of  Naples,  for  the  cele- 
brated i|bb6  Genovesi,  who  was  professor  in  that 
institution  of  what  he  soon  called  ciml  economy 
and  a  chair  of  eameraluUc  tdences  at  the  Palatine 
school  of  Milan,  where  the  no  less  illustrious  Bec- 
caria  was  professor  of  public  economy.  As  early  as 
the  second  quarter  of  the  same  century,  from 
1729  to  1747,  Hutcheson,  the  father  of  Scotch  phi- 
losophy, inserted  in  his  course  of  moral  philosophy 
some  lectures  on  economics.  ' •  These  lectures,"  as 
Cousin  observes,  in  his  Cour$  de  VhiOoire  de  la 
pkUotophie  modeme,  "were  of  no  great  value  in 
themselves;  but  it  is  to,  this  part  of  Hutcheson's 
oourse,  perhaps,  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  Adam 
Bmith,  the  greatest  economist  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  —  II.  Compomtion  cf  (he  School.  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours  speaks  as  follows  of  the  origin 
of  this  school,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  Turgot.  •  •  The  French  economists,  who  founded 
the  modem  science  of  political  economy,  had  as 
forerunners  the  duke  of  Sully,  who  said,  *  'Rl- 
lage  and  pasturage  are  the  breasts  of  the  state'; 
the  marquis  d'Argenson,  author  of  the  excellent 
maxim, '  Do  not  govern  too  much ';  and  the  elder 
Trudaine,  who  in  practice  opposed  courageously  the 
prejudices  of  ministers  and  the  preconceived  opin- 
ions of  his  colleagues,  the  other  counselors  of  state, 
with  that  useful  maxim.  The  English  and  the 
Dutch  had  a  glimpse  of  a  few  truths,  which  were 
only  faint  glinmierings  in  a  night  of  gloom.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  arrested  the  advance  of  their 
enhgntenment.  In  other  countries,  if  we  except 
the  three  notable  men  whom  we  have  Just  named, 
no  one  had  even  imagined  that  governments 
should  pay  attention  to  agriculture  in  any  way,  or 
to  commerce  except  to  impose  on  it  arbitrary 
regulations  suggested  by  the  moment,  or  to  sub- 
jert  its  operations  to  taxes,  duties  and  tolls.  The 
science  of  public  administration,  pertaining  to 
these  interesting  labors,  did  not  yet  exist.    It  was 


not  even  suspected  that  they  could  be  the  object  of 
a  science.  The  great  Montesquieu  had  looked  at 
them  so  superficially  that  in  his  immortal  work 
there  is  a  chapter  entitled :  '  To  what  nations  it 
is  disadvantageous  to  engage  in  commerce.'  — 
Toward  1750  two  men  of  genius,  profound  and 
acute  observers,  led  on  by  the  force  of  a  long  sus- 
tained attention  and  severe  logic,  animated  by  a 
noble  love  of  country  and  humanity,  Quesnay 
and  de  Goumay,  labored  persistently  to  ascertain 
whether  the  nature  of  things  did  not  point  to  a 
science  of  political  economy,  and  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  science;  they  approached  it  from 
diJQTerent  sides,  arrived  at  the  same  results,  and, 
meeting,  congratulated  each  other,  applauded  each 
other,  when  they  saw  with  what  exactness  their 
different  but  equally  true  principles  led  to  con- 
sequences absolutely  similar;  a  phenomenon  al- 
ways repeated  when  men  are  not  in  error;  for 
there  is  but  one  nature  which  embraces  all  things, 
and  no  one  truth  can  contradict  another.  While 
they  lived  they  continued  to  be,  and  their  disci- 
pies  have  never  ceased  to  be,  entirely  at  one  as  to 
the  means  of  advancing  agriculture,  conunerce 
and  finances,  of  increasing  the  happiness,  the  pop- 
ulation, the  wealth,  and  the  political  importance 
of  nations."  —  De  Goumay,  son  of  a  merchant, 
many  years  a  merchant  himself,  had  recognized 
that  manufactures  and  commerce  can  only  fiourish 
through  freedom  and  competition,  which  destroy 
the  taste  for  haphazard  undertakings,  and  lead  to 
reasonable  speculation;  which  prevent  monopo- 
lies, and  limit  the  .private  gains  of  merchants  to 
the  good  of  conunerce;  ^hich  quicken  industry, 
simplify  machinery,  decrease  oppressive  rates  for 
transportation  and  storage,  and  which  lower  the 
rate  of  interest.  From  this  he  concludes  that 
commerce  should  never  be  taxed  or  regulated. 
From  this  he  drew  the  following  axiom:  Xomms 
faire,  laissez  passer.  Quesnay,  bom  on  a  farm, 
the  son  of  a  landowner  who  was  a  skillful  agri- 
culturist, and  of  a  mother  whose  great  intellect- 
ual powers  aided  her  husband's  administration  to 
perfection,  turned  his  attention  more  especially 
to  agriculture ;  and  seeking  to  find  the  source  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  he  discovered  that  wealth 
is  the  offspring  of  those  labors  in  which  nature 
and  the  divine  power  second  the  efforts  of 
man  to  bring  forth  or  collect  new  products;  so 
that  we  can  expect  the  increase  of  this  wealth 
only  from  agriculture,  fisheries  (he  held  the  chase 
of  small  account  in  civilized  societies),  and  the 
working  of  mines  and  quarries.  —  *'  The  two  as- 
pects under  which  Quesnay  and  de  Goumay  had 
considered  the  principles  of  public  administration, 
and  from  which  they  inferred  precisely  the  same 
theory,  formed,  if  we  may  say  so,  Uco  schools, 
fratemal  none  the  less,  which  have  had  for  each 
other  no  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  which  have  re- 
ciprocally enlightened  each  other.  From  the 
school  of  de  Gournay  came  de  Malesherbes,  the 
abb6  Morellet,  Herbert,  Tradaine  de  Montigny, 
d'Invan,  Cardinal  de  Boisgelin,  de  Cic6,  arch- 
bishop of  ^ix,  d'Angeul,  Dr.  Price,  Dean  Tucker, 
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and  some  others.  The  principal  members  of  the 
school  of  Quesnay  were  Mirabeau,  author  of 
VAnd  des  hammes,  Abeille,  de  Fourqueux,  Bertin, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  Count  Ohreptowicz,  chan- 
cellor of  Lithuania,  the  abb^  Roubaud,  Le  Trosne, 
Saint-P^ravy,  de  Vauyilliers;  and,  of  a  higher 
rank,  the  margrave,  afterward  grand  duke  of 
Baden,  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  since  emperor, 
who  governed  Tuscany  so  long  and  so  success- 
fuUy,  le  Mercier  de  La  Rivifere,  and  the  abb^ 
Bandeau.  The  two  latter  constituted  a  separate 
branch  of  de  Quesnay's  school.  Thinking  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  persuade  a  prince  than  a 
nation,  that  freedom  of  trade  and  labor  as  well  as 
the  true  principles  of  taxation  would  be  intro- 
duced sooner  by  the  authority  of  sovereigns  than 
by  the  progress  of  reason,  they  perhaps  favored 
absolute  power  too  much.  They  thought  that 
this  power  would  be  sufficiently  regulated  and 
counterbalanced  by  general  enlightenment.  To 
this  branch  belonged  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  Be- 
tween both  of  these  schools,  profiting  from  both, 
but  avoiding  carefully  the  appearance  of  adhering 
to  either  of  them,  there  appeared  certain  eclectic 
philosophers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  must  place 
Turgot  and  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  and 
among  whom  are  deserving  of  very  honorable 
mention  the  French  translator  of  Adam  Smith, 
Gkrmain  Gamier;  and  in  England,  Lord  Lans- 
downe;  in  Paris,  Say;  at  Geneva,  Simonde."  — 
This  extract  from  Dupont  de  Nemours  makes 
some  observations  necessary.  To  begin  with,  as 
Dupont  wrote  in  1808,  in  commencing  the  publi- 
cation of  the  works  of  Ihirgot,  it  is  plain  that  the 
other  celebrated  economists  of  that  century  are 
not  mentioned.  J.  B.  Say  was  not  yet  a  pro- 
fessor; he  had  only  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  TraiU  (1808),  and  his  fame  was  not  then  great. 
Sismondi,  also,  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  and  reputation;  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Mill, 
etc.,  had  not  written,  and  the  men  who  were  to 
bear  the  greatest  names  in  contemporary  political 
economy  were  still  either  in  their  childhood  or 
youth.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  Dupont 
does  not  assign  his  real  place  to  Adam  Smith,  who, 
whatever  be  the  idea  formed  of  the  aid  which 
he  may  have  received  from  the  school  of  the 
physiocrates,  is  assuredly  something  very  different 
from  an  eclectic  writer  utilizing  the  ideas  of  de 
Goumay  and  Quesnay.  —  As  to  the  two  schools 
founded  by  these  two  eminent  men,  we  must  not 
take  literally  what  Dupont  de  Nemours  writes. 
Vincent  de  Goumay  died  early,  about  the  middle 
of  1759,  at  the  age  of  47,  when  Quesnay  had 
scarcely  (about  the  end  of  1758)  published  his  doc- 
trines in  a  precise  manner,  in  the  celebrated  Tab- 
leau Eeanomique,  printed  in  the  castle  of  Ver- 
sailles under  the  very  eyes  of  the  king.  Except 
the  translation,  with  the  assistance  of  Bute!  Du- 
mont  (1754)  of  the  treatise  of  Josiah  Child  on 
commerce  and  the  interest  on  money,  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  but  memoirs  addressed  to  ministers, 
and  which  remained  unpublished.  It  is  only  from 
a  notice  drawn  up  shortly  after  his  death,  by  Tur- 


got, for  Marmontel,  with  notes  by  Dupont,  that 
we  know  the  ideas  of  de  Goumay,  and  if  what 
Turgot  has  said  of  them  makes  us  think  that  there 
might  have  been  disagreements  between  the  two 
philosophers,  still  we  are  not  authorized  to  declare, 
since  the  proofs  are  wanting,  that  de  Goumay  had 
a  system  of  doctrines,  that  is  to  say,  the  elements, 
the  raw  material,  for  a  school.  Still,  Turgot,  in 
delineating  with  some  detail  de  Goumay's  opin- 
ions relative  to  the  nature  and  production  of 
value,  says,  ''de  Goumay  thought  that  a  work- 
man who  had  manufactured  a  piece  of  cloth  had 
added  real  wealth  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
state."  Dupont  adds,  in  a  note:  *'  This  is  one  of 
^the  points  in  which  the  doctrine  of  de  Goumay 
differed  fnun  that  of  Quesnay,"  and  he  gives  the 
reasons  for  this  statement.  — :  Although  Dupont 
does  not  specify  the  other  i)oints  in  whidi  de 
Goumay  differed  from  Quesnay,  it  follows  from 
this  passage  that  the  two  philosophers  did  not 
always  agree.  Another  important  remark  is,  that 
the  analyses  of  modem  economists  have  shown 
that  de  €k>umay  was  right  as  to  the  phenomenon 
of  production.  De  Goumay  had  a  clearer  insight 
ot  the  truth,  and  if  he  had  demonstrated  it  and^ 
deduced  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it,  he 
would,  on  certain  fundamental  points,  have  surely 
held  a  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Quesnay, 
and  carried  off  the  honor  which  later  came  to  Adam 
Smith,  of  rectifying  the  school  of  physiocrates; 
but  we  all  know  that  in  a  question  of  scientific 
ideas  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  cor- 
rect feeling  of  the  tmth  and  the  introduction  of 
this  tmth  into  the  domain  of  a  science  or  Bimply 
a  philosophic  system.  To  Judge  from  our  personal 
impressions,  it  appears  to  us  doubtful  whether 
de  €k>umay  followed  the  celebrated  doctor  in  his 
exclusive  theory  of  agriculture.  But  it  is  evident 
that  these  two  illustrious  men  met  on  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  freedom  of  labor,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  had  the  same  philosophic 
point  of  departure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dupont  is 
not  altogether  exact  or  correctly  informed  when 
he  seems  to  say  that  de  Goumay  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  legitimateness  and  f ruitf ulness  of 
the  principle  of  competition  and  of  the  liberty 
of  commerce.  Vauban  and  Boisguillebert,  whose 
writings  were  published  even  before  de  Goumay 
was  bom,  give  proof  of  their  remarkable  efforts 
in  favor  of  this  principle.  It  was  from  the  pen  of 
Boisguillebert,  as  Eugene  Daire  rightly  sajrs,  that 
the  first  pleas  appeared  in  France  for  the  free  cir- 
culation of  com,  and  he  even  pointed  out  mi- 
enUficaUy,  previous  to  the  physiocrates,  the  excel- 
lence of  agriculture,  which  is  the  pivot  on  which 
Quesnay's  ideas  tum.  He  also  wrote  on  the  nat- 
ure, production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  upon  the  function  of  money,  pages  which 
permit  us  to  think  that  the  school  of  Quesnay  has 
made  great  use  of  his  labors. — ^Dupont  de  Nemours 
is  too  exclusive  in  not  having  mentioned  other 
writers  on  economy,  as  having  made  contributions 
to  the  edifice  of  the  science,  such  as  Josiah  Child, 
who  in  1668  published  his  *' Brief  Observations 
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concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest  of  Money"; 
Locke,  who  in  1091  wrote  some  cnriona  ''Con- 
sddcTBtionB  on  Money";  Dudley  North,  who  pro- 
clahned  that  same  year  the  principle  of  free 
trade;  Forbonnais,  whose  BlemenU  de  Commeree 
dates  as  far  back  as  1784 ;  Melon,  whose  E99ai 
poHtique  9ur  le  commerce  belongs  to  the  same 
year;  Dutot,  whose  Rifiexions  poUtiquee  tur  2g 
ecmmeree  et  lee  ftnaneee  was  published  in  1788, 
etc.;  and  other  writers  who  labored  to  eluci- 
date economic  doctrines  contemporaneously  with 
physiocrates  such  as  Hume,  whose  "Essays" 
on  various  economic  subjects  appeared  in  1752, 
earlier  than  the  writings  of  Quesnay,  and  who 
knew  how  to  free  himself  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  balance  of  trade;  men  like  the  no  less 
celebrated  €tooyesi,  who,  beginning  with  1754, 
delivered  a  scientific  course  on  questions  relative 
to  wealth;  Yerri,  who  wrote  on  these  matters 
in  1768;  James  StQwart,  who  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1767.  four  volumes,  with  the  remarkable 
title  '*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  " ;  Becouia,  who  began  at  Milan,  in  1769, 
lectures  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  **  Course  of 
Commercial  Sciences";  and  other  writers,  Italian 
and  German,  whom  it  would  be  too  tedious  to 
mention;  finally,  Adam  Smith,  who,  before  pub- 
lishing his  book  in  1776,  had  come  to  Paris  in  1764 
to  have  a  discussion  with  philosophic  economists, 
after  he  had  lectured  on  moral  philosophy  for 
fourteen  years  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  part 
of  hifl  labors  being  devoted  to  the  subjects  devel- 
oped in  liis  "  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
most  say  that  not  all  the  persons  whom  Dupont 
-de  Nemours  enrolls  under  the  banner  of  Ques- 
nay  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  master  in  every 
point;  some  held  themselves  somewhat  aloof  from 
the  school.  Among  these  was  Morellet.  On  this 
point  we  believe  it  useful  to  reproduce  certain 
passages  concerning  the  quarrel  of  the  latter  with 
Ltnguet,  so  noted  for  his  literary  eccentricities, 
and  his  declamations  against  bread,  which  he 
treated  as  poison.  Linguet  having  advanced  sev- 
eral monstrosities,  such  as  the  following:  that 
dei^K>tic  governments  are  the  only  ones  which 
render  nations  happy;  that  society  lives  by  the 
destruction  of  its  liberdes,  as  carnivorous  animals 
live  on  the  timid  ones,  etc. — Morellet  answered 
him  sharply,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Th^orie  du 
paradoax.  Linguet  replied  by  Theorie  du  UbeUe, 
where  we  read  the  following  details,  connected 
with  our  subject:  "This  illustrious  pander  of 
science,  this  invincible  champion  of  the  net  prod- 
uct, this  venereble  archimandrite  of  the  order  of 
hratkereaf  the  economic  doctrine,  has  risen  above 
all  eulogy  by  forcing  his  heart  to  outrage  a  pros- 
trate man,  and  raising  his  foot  to  give  him  the 
last  kick.  If  it  be  asked  what  the  order  in  ques- 
tion is,  we  may  answer,  in  order  to  spare  com- 
mentaton  in  ages  to  come  a  disagreeable  task, 
that  it  is  a  new  order,  founded  about  1760,  under 
the  name  of  the  EoonomMtte  Brothers,  by  Father 
4}iM». . . ,  who  had  a  spiritual  son,  brother  Mirab, . . , 


who  begat  brother  Baud. . . ,  who  begat  the  A.  M. , 
which  brought  forth  the  ITUorie  dee  Baradoxes, 
The  name  Eeon&miste  was  given  to  them  about 
the  year  1770;  they  took  the  place  of  the  Em^- 
clopadiets,  who  had  succeeded  the  *  *  *,  who 
had  ousted  the  *  *  *,  who  had  come  aft^  the 
Calviniete,  and  so  on,  going  back  farther  and  far- 
ther. *  *  ♦  This  Older,  beginning  with  1775,  had 
already  produced  many  great  men,  such  as  brother 
Dup. .  ,  brother  Baud. . . ,  btother  Eavb, . . ,  broth- 
er Mor. . . ,  etc.,  all  mighty  in  works  and  words. 
Hence,  they  have  filled  the  universe  with  the 
noise  of  their  names  and  their  pamphlets  or  libels, 
which  are  synonymous  in  their  language  *  *  *." 
Morellet  answered:  "  The  author  of  the  Thiorie 
dee  Paradoxes  is  not  an  economist.  Surely,  if  the 
A.  M.  had  been  begotten  to  political  economy 
by  the  late  M.  Q. ,  or  by  some  one  of  the  disciples 
of  this  estimable  man,  he  would  not  have  denied 
his  origin.  The  economists  are  honorable  citizens, 
whose  intentions  were  always  upright  and  their 
zeal  as  pure  as  it  was  active;  men  who  were  the 
first  to  teach  or  render  popular  many  useful 
truths.  They  have  been  reproached  with  a  zeal 
which  has  sometimes  carried  them  beyond  their 
object;  but  it  is  much  better,  doubtless,  to  yield 
to  this  impulse,  which,  after  all,  can  arise  in  them 
only  from  a  love  of  the  public  good,  than  to  con- 
tinue in  the  cowardly  indifference  to  the  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow-men  which  is  exhibited  by  so 
many  persons,  or  to  decry  those  who  are  interested 
in  it;  but  be  this  as  it  may  with  the  econ<xmsts, 
the  A.  M.  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  lessons  from  Dr.  Q. ,  nor  from  M.  de  M. ; 
and  that  he  busied  himself  with  political  economy 
before  Dr.  Q.  had  begotten  anybody;  that  he  was 
never  present  at  any  assembly  of  the  disciples; 
and  lastly,  since  it  must  be  told,  that  he  never 
understood  the  economic  tableau,  nor  pretended 
to  make  anybody  else  understand  it;  a  clear  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  one  which  puts  the  authw 
of  the  Thiorie  dee  Baradoxee  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  blows  which  L.  aims  at  the  economists,  blows 
from  which  they  can  defend  themselves,  if  they 
think  it  worth  the  while." — Later,  the  first  con- 
sul, in  conversation  with  MoreUet,  said  to  him: 
"  You  are  an  economist,  are  you  not?  You  are 
in  favor  of  the  impdt  unique,  are  you  not?  You 
are  also  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade, 
are  you  not?"  "  I  answered  him,"  says  Morellet 
(in  his  Memoires,  chap,  xxvii.),  "  that  I  was  not 
among  the  purest  of  them;  and  that  I  added  cer- 
tain modifications  to  their  doctrines."  Morellet 
had,  indeed,  early  fought  for  freedom  of  labor, 
and  freedom  of  commerce;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  some  authors 
for  the  agricultural  theory  of  their  master. — 
III.  Beonomic  PhUosophp  qf  the  Phyeioerates.  The 
doctrine  of  the  physiocrates  may  be  considered  in 
relation  to  philosophy,  political  economy  and 
politics.  The  philosophic  ideas  of  the  school  are 
scattered  through  the  different  works  of  the  chief 
and  his  principal  disciples;  but  they  are  to  he 
found  especially  in  the  short  treatise  of  Queenay 
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on  natural  law,  and  summed  up  in  his  fragments 
published  under  the  title  of  MaaBimu,  In  en- 
deavoring to  condense  them  into  a  few  words,  we 
may  ima^ne  Quesnay  as  saying:  The  world  is 
governed  by  immutable  physical  and  moral  laws. 
It  i^  for  man,  an  intelligent  and  free  being,  to 
discover  them,  and  to  obey  them  or  to  violate 
them,  for  his  own  good  or  evil.  The  end  assigned 
to  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical 
powers,  is  the  approbation  of  matter  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  his  wants,  and  the  improvement  of  his 
condition.  But  he  should  accomplish  this  task 
conformably  to  the  idea  of  the  just,  which  is  the 
correlative  of  the  idea  of  the  useful.  Man  forms 
an  idea  of  justice  and  utility,  both  individual  and 
social,  through  the  notions  of  duty  and  right 
which  his  nature  reveals  to  him,  and  which  teach 
him  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  good  and  the  general 
welfare  to  seek  his  own  advantage  in  the  damage 
done  to  others.  These  ideas  enter  the  minds  of 
individuals  and  peoples  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  enlightenment,  and  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization: they  n&turally  produce  feelings  of  frater- 
nity among  men,  and  peace  among  peoples.  —  The 
chief  manifestations  of  justice  are  liberty  and 
property,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  each  one  to  do 
that  which  in  no  way  hurts  the  general  interest, 
and  to  use  at  his  pleasure  the  goods  which  he  pos- 
sesses, the  acquirement  of  which  is  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things  and  to  the  general  utility, 
since,  without  liberty  and  property,  there  would 
have  been  no  civilization,  and  a  very  much  smaller 
amount  of  goods  at  the  disposition  of  men.  Lib- 
erty and  property  spring,  then,  from  the  nature  of 
man,  and  are  rights  so  essential  that  laws  or  agree- 
ments among  men  should  bo  limited  to  recogniz- 
ing them,  to  formulating  them,  to  sanctioning 
them,  (governments  have  no  mission  but  to 
guard  these  two  rights,  which,  with  a  correct 
understanding  of  things,  embrace  all  the  material 
and  moral  wants  of  society.  To  say  that  liberty 
and  property  are  essential  rights,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  interest  of 
the  species;  it  is  to  say  that  with  them  the  land  is 
more  fertile,  the  industry  of  man  in  all  its  mani- 
festations more  productive,  and  the  development 
of  all  his  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  artistic 
aptitudes  swifter  and  surer,  in  the  path  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  the  just  and  the  useful;  it  is 
to  say,  further,  that  man  best  gathers  the  fruit  of 
his  own  efforts,  and  that  he  is  not  at  least  a  vic- 
tim of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  his  fellow-men.—'*  Be- 
fore Quesnay,"  says  Eugene  Daire,  ''nothing  was 
vaguer  than  the  idea  of  the  just  and  the  unjust; 
and  the  determination  of  the  natural  and  fhdef eas- 
ible  rights  of  man  had  not  been  touched  by  any 
philosopher.  It  was  tacitly  agreed  that  the  ideas 
of  justice,  applicable  only  to  individual  relations, 
should  remaiQ  foreign  to  civil,  public,  and  espe- 
cially to  international  law.  Morality,  since  the 
principles  from  which  it  must  be  deduced  were 
only  dimly  perceived,  seemed  fit  only  to  govern 
private  relations,  but  not  those  of  the  state  to  its 
members,  or  those  of  one  people  to  another,  which, 


it  was  supposed,  should  be  necessarily  subjected 
solely  to  Uie  law  of  force  and  cunning.  Religion 
did  not  understand  the  economy  of  society,  because 
it  concerned  itself  only  with  the  future  life;  and 
politics  did  not  understand  it  any  better,  because  it 
did  not  suspect  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
moral  with  the  physical  order  of  the  world.  Set- 
ting out  to  govern  men  from  the  principle  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  useful  with  the  just,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  ministers  of  the  one  or  the 
other  to  avoid  the  most  disastrous  results  even  if 
they  had  never  been  guided  by  any  but  the  purest 
intentions.  Struck  with  this  fact,  Que^nay  be- 
came persuaded  that  the  truth  lay  in  the  opposite 
principle,  and  interrogating  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  nature  of  things,  he  discover^  in  them  the 
proof  that  the  three  great  classes  of  every  civilized 
society,  that  is  to  say,  landed  proprietors,  capital- 
ists and  workmen,  as  well  as  the  various  nations 
into  which  the  human  race  is^  divided,  have  only 
to  lose  by  violating  justice,  mutually  oppressing 
and  annoying  one  another.  This  was  to  establish 
social  morality,  the  absence  of  which  produces  a 
false  notion  of  right  and  wrong  in  every  mind, 
even  in  things  touching  individual  relations.  It 
was  to  free  from  the  clouds  of  mysticism  the 
great  principle  of  peace  and  fraternity  among 
men,  and  set  it  on  the  bases  most  fitted  to  insure  its 
triumph.'* — As  Passy  remarks  in  his  report  on 
the  memoir  which  we  have  just  cited,  these  max- 
ims were  not  all  equally  new ;  and  the  most  general 
of  them  were  to  be  met  with  already  in  the  works 
of  certain  vmters;  the  Gkwpel  itself  contained 
many  of  them.  But  up  to  that  time  they  had 
never  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a  broad  sys- 
tem, never  had  there  been  deduced  from  them 
so  clearly  consequences  of  social  application; 
which  warrants  us  in  saying,  with  Bugene  Daire, 
that  Quesnay  was  really  the  first  thinker  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  made  the  organization 
of  society  the  subject  of  his  meditations;  the 
man  who  gave  to  the  world  the  newest  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fittest  to  exercise  a 
happy  infiuence  on  the  welfare  of  nations.  Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  great  minds, 
beyond  a  doubt;  but  Quesnay  served  the  human 
race  most,  in  having  shown  that  the  happiness 
of  the  majority  depends  much  less  on  the  mech- 
anism of  governmental  forms  than  on  tlie  devel- 
opment of  human  industry,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discuss  politics  rationally  without  hav- 
ing previously  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  econ- 
omy of  society.  "  Of  course  wealth  had  not  al- 
together escaped  the  attention  of  thinkers  and 
governments  previous  to  this  philosophy,"  remarks 
Eugene  Daire  again,  "but  there  is  this  difference, 
that,  while  among  the  first  some  only  saw,  so  to 
speak,  a  necessary  evil,  it  suggested  to  others 
nothing  beyond  systems  of  artificial  distribution, 
and  to  governments  merely  fiscal  inventions  to 
plunder  their  subjects.  Quesnay  understood  that 
the  whole  science  of  social  organization  may  be 
summed  up  in  that  of  the  regular  production  and 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  that  is  to 
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say,  production  and  distribation  effected  accord- 
ing to  the  unchangeable  laws  established  for  the 
preservation,  the  indefinite  increase,  the  happiness 
and  the  improvement  of  our  species.  To  investi- 
gate these  laws,  by  questioning  our  own  nature 
and  its  necessary  relations  with  the  external  world^ 
such  is  the  work  which  the  chief  of  the  school  of 
physiocrates  undertakes  to  accomplish.  Instead 
of  following  the  example  of  most  philosophers, 
by  declaiming  against  wealth,  on  which  all  the 
affaire  of  this  world  turn,  he  fathomed  the  laws 
of  wealth,  as  well  as  those  of  human  labor.  To 
sum  up,  Quesnay  and  the  school  of  physiocrates 
made  a  scientific  study  of  the  useful,  considered 
men  living  in  society  as  producen  and  consumere 
first  of  all,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  ideas 
of  ri^t,  of  peace  and  fraternity  among  men,  do 
not  rest  exclusively  on  the  mysterious  dogma  of  a 
future  life,  but  on  the  observance  of  natural  laws, 
which  may  be  obeyed  with  profit,  and  are  not  vio- 
lated with  impunity  in  this  world.'' —  lY.  PoUUeal 
Boonomy  of  ^  Phyaocraies.  The  philosophy  of 
the  physiocrates  is,  therefore,  an  economic  philos- 
ophy; and  while  endeavoring  to  sum  it  up  here 
we  have  given  in  part  the  general  data  of  their 
political  economy.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add 
a  few  technical  indications  of  those  of  their  ideas 
which  belong  more  especially  to  the  economic 
order.  In  doing  this  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
setting  forth  these  ideas,  because  it  would  be  im- 
poesible,  in  the  limits  granted  us,  to  explain  with 
even  partial  completeness,  in  what  these  ideas  may 
appear  to  us  correct  or  incorrect,  and  in  what  points 
it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  be  accepted  or  op- 
posed by  the  chief  economists.  The  history  of  the 
filiation  of  economic  doctrines,  moreover,  has  not 
yet  been  written.  —  The  physiocrates  set  out  with 
the  principle  that  materiality  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  wealth,  and  from  this  concluded  to 
measure  the  value  and  utility  of  labor  by  the  quan- 
tity alone  of  the  raw  material  which  it  was  able  to 
produce.  The  first  effect  of  this  theory  was  to  ex- 
clude from  the  domain  of  political  economy  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  services  which  men 
render  each  other.  They  formed,  therefore,  an 
incomplete  idea  of  the  value  of  things,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  seeing  into  the  phenomenon  of 
production  clearly,  estimating  correctly  the  posi- 
tion of  land,  labor  and  capital,  and  rendering  an 
exact  account  of  the  relative  and  absolute  utility 
of  all  the  branches  of  human  industry;  agricul- 
tural industry,  manufacturing  industry,  transpor- 
tation, commercial  industry,  and  the  numerous 
professions  in  which  men  furnish  or  exchange 
physical  or  intellectual  labor,  that  is  to  say,  serv- 
ices. In  this  way  they  were  led  to  accord  the 
character  of  productiveness  to  agricultural  indus- 
try only,  and  to  treat  as  iterUe  the  other  indus- 
tries, while  they,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  that 
manufacturing  industry,  commerce  and  the  liberal 
professions  are  essentially  utefid.  Their  theory, 
by  being  squint-eyed  at  the  firot,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  led  them  to  consequences  which 
they  found  it  difficult  to  admit  in  the  discussion 
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of  questions  and  application  of  principles,  accord- 
ing as  they  started  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
st^ity  of  industries  other  than  agriculture,  to 
which  they  were  obliged  to  give,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  an  exceptional  and  false  position. 
By  virtue  of  their  system,  the  economists  really 
admitted,  as  a  natural  and  social  necessity,  the 
pre-eminence  of  landed  proprietors  over  all  other 
classes  of  citizens.  Now,  this  idea  of  pre-emi- 
nence, agreeing  with  the  prejudices  of  the  nobles, 
has  left  more  than  one  trace  in  economic  and 
political  laws.  —  Their  error  is  explicable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  science.  It  was  not  given  to 
the  physiocrates  alone  to  make  all  analyses,  and 
to  grasp  with  precision  all  the  differences  and  re- 
semblances of  the  various  modes  of  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  combated  the  mercantile  theory,  which  made 
wealth  to  consist  only  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
which  exaggerated  the  advantages  of  foreign  com- 
merce; that  they  combated  also  the  infatuation 
for  the  manufacturing  system;  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  react  too  forcibly  against  these  ex- 
clusive prejudices,  and  in  turn  to  become  exclusive 
by  their  favor  for  an  industry  too  much  ignored, 
whose  excellence  they  were  deeply  desirous  of 
demonstrating.  —  Of  Quesnay's  works  the  Tab- 
leau Eoonomique  attracted  most  attention.  Ques- 
nay's object  was  to  describe  synoptically  the  facts 
relative  to  the  production,  distribution,  consump- 
tion and  transformation  of  values.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  success  of  this  publication,  which 
is  itself  not  very  intelligible.  Made  up  of  figures 
strangely  disposed,  this  tableau  contributed  to 
throw  discredit  rather  than  light  on  the  theory. 
The  explanations  of  the  Marquis  Mirabeau  ren- 
dered it  still  more  cabalistic  and  mysterious;  those 
of  the  abb6  Baudeau  and  of  Le  Trosne,  though 
much  clearer,  were  still  not  clear  enough.  We 
have  just  read  the  declaration  of  Morellet  on  the 
subject.  In  reality,  the  chiefs  of  the  school 
wished  to  prove  that  society  had  no  other  revenue 
than  the  net  product  of  the  soil,  all  expenses  de- 
ducted, including  the  maintenance  of  its  cultiva- 
tors; that  consequently  it  had  no  greater  interests 
than  the  increase  of  this  revenue;  that  the  power  of 
the  state  and  the  progress  of  civilization  depended 
on  it;  that  this  revenue  alone  should  be  taxed; 
that  we  must  not  see  in  the  capital  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce,  anything  but  the  sacred 
endowment  of  labor,  without  which  there  would 
be  neither  wealth  nor  landed  proprietors;  that  the 
expenses  of  industry  and  commerce  are  merely 
an  outlay  which  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
figure  by  free  competition.  —  On  the  subject  of 
territorial  revenue  and  net  product,  the  question 
arises:  what  did-  the  school  mean  exactly  by  these 
expressions?  and  in  what  were  their  ideas  on  these 
these  subjects  like  or  unlike  those  on  rent  held  by 
Adam  Smith,  J.  B.  Say,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Rossi, 
M'CuUoch,  etc.  ?  This  is  still  a  question  which 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  clearly  settled 
by  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject.   We  shall  state  merely  that  it  was  through 
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the  impossibility  of  analyzing  the  economic  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  subject,  that  Necker 
and  many  others  cast  ridicule  on  the  ideas  which 
the  physiocrates  advanced.  For  our  own  part, 
we  can  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  without 
entering  into  a  long  discussion,  and  we  therefore 
refer  to  the  writings  of  the  authors  whom  we 
have  just  cited,  and  to  the  explanations  given  by 
Eugene  Daire  in  his  memoir,  and  by  Passy  in  his  re- 
port on  this  memoir.  (See  Rent.  ) — Although  the 
physiocrates  did  not  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
phenomena  of  production,  and  consequently  of 
the  real  nature  of  value  and  of  exchange  of  w^th, 
they  had  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  money: 
to  them  is  due  the  beginning  of  the  ruin  of  the 
mercantile  system,  and,  after  Boisguillebert  and 
J>efore  Adam  Smith,  they  contributed  much  to 
elucidate  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  ex- 
changes. First,  they  demonstrated  that  every 
obstacle  to  this  freedom  is  a  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  labor  and  of  property,  and, 
secondly,  that  every  hindrance  to  exportation  and 
importation  causes  an  artificial  change  in  the 
value  of  products,  and  the  revenue  of  lands,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  producers,  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  consumers,  by  reducing  finally 
public  wealth  and  taxable  property.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  finances  they  deduced  from  the  produc- 
tiveness of  agricultural  industry  (which  they 
considered  the  only  productive  one),  and  the 
hypothesis  admitted  by  themselves,  that  taxation 
always  falls  on  the  landed  proprietors,  whatever 
be  the  mode  of  its  collection,  the  rule  directly  to 
tax  land  rents  or  net  product,  that  is  to  say,  to 
establish  a  single  land  tax  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
personal  contributions  and  all  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, which  they  called,  and  which  we  still  call, 
indirect  taxes.  —  These  are  the  principal  points 
of  the  physiocratic  theory.  Modem  science  has 
rectified  the  idea  of  wealth  and  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  different  branches  of  industry; 
it  has  accepted  the  explanation  of  money  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  commer- 
cial freedom  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  definitively  overthrown.  It  has 
not  yet  pronounced  clearly  on  the  theory  of  net 
product,  although  it  pays  little  attention  to  the 
famous  economic  tableau.  It  hesitates  also  on 
the  important  question  of  taxation.  —  But  it  is 
just  to  recognize,  in  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  economic  investigations  to  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Quesnay  devoted  themselves,  that  we  see 
that  they  threw  a  clear  light  on  all  parts  of  the 
science,  even  if  they  started  from  a  false  princi- 
ple or  got  lost  in  a  false  theory;  that,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  materiality  of  wealth,  and  that  of  the 
productiveness  of  agriculture  alone,  which  did 
not  hinder  them  from  finding,  or  which  perhaps 
caused  them  to  find,  luminous  views  on  different 
points.  It  is,  however,  a  common  fact  in  the 
history  of  science,  that  a  false  theory,  elaborated 
by  superior  minds,  advances  them  in  the  path  of 
truth,  which  it  is  afterward  easier  for  their  succes- 
sors to  follow,  and  to  whom  is  reserved  the  honor 


of  finding  a  sounder  and  more  unimpeachable 
theory.  —  If  we  wish  to  understand  the  ideas  of 
the  physiocrates,  we  must  begin  with  the  writings 
of  their  master,  and  then  take  up  in  succession 
the  works  of  his  principal  disciples:  Mirabeau, 
Mercier,  Baudeau,  Le  Trosne  and  Turgot.  To 
Uie  elder  Mirabeau,  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  who  was  aroused  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  lofty  reason  of  Quesnay,  of  having  written, 
developed  and  commentated  on  his  principles,  and 
of  having  introduced  them  into  practical  politics 
and  administration.  The  first  exposition  of  the 
economic  system  is  found  in  his  Pfulasophie  Ru- 
rale,  published  in  1708.  It  is  one  of  the  least  un- 
intelligible books  of  the  marquis.  Its  perusal  is 
of  little  value  except  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
how  the  school  began;  but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities  of  style 
and  mistiness  of  thought,  this. economist  philos- 
opher had  the  talent  of  causing  himself  to  be 
read,  and  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  study 
of  questions  which  others  knew  how  to  explain 
better  than  he.  Each  man  has  his  mission  in  this 
world.  After  the  PhUosophie  Burale,  appeared 
the  book  of  Mercier-La  Riviere,  who  had  met 
Quesnay,  at  the  same  time  as  Goumay  and  the 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau;  and  who  afterward  left 
France  to  take  the  place  of  irUendant  at  Martin- 
ique for  a  time;  on  returning,  he  renewed  his 
former  intimacy  with  Quesnay,  and  labored  to 
disseminate  his  doctrine.  Mercier-La  Riviere's 
book  is  entitled  VOrdrs  naturd  et  essentiel  dea  90- 
eietes  politique^;  it  appeared  in  1767,  four  years 
after  Ifirabeau's  work.  The  title  of  this  book 
promises  a  methodical  treatise  on  social  economy, 
a  promise  it  does  not  fulfill.  The  first  part  is  a 
series  of  rather  confused  dissertations  on  the  moral 
order,  the  politics  and  the  material  interests  of 
society.  But  the  author  becomes  more  positive 
and  more  interesting  in  the  second  part,  where  he 
makes  a  close  analysis,  according  to  Quesnay's 
system,  of  all  the  questions  of  the  material  economy 
of  society,  referring  to  the  peculiar  or  distinct 
effects  of  agriculture,  industry  and  conunerce,  to 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  different  nations,  and 
to  the  nature  and  object  of  public  revenue.  This 
work,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections  and  an  obscure 
and  sometimes  ridiculous  form,  had  much  suc- 
cess with  the  philosophic  part  of  the  public, 
whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to  these  mat- 
ters by  the  sententious  and  abstract  writings  of 
Quesnay  and  by  the  dissertations  of  VAnU  det 
hommes,  which  were  at  once  tedious  and  obscure. 
It  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  the  doctrine  as- 
sumed a  form  intelligible  to  the  common  mind; 
Dupontde  Nemours  made  an  analysis  of  it,  a  year 
later,  under  the  title.  Origin  et  progr^  tCuiu 
sdenee  nouveUe  (1768).  By  publishing  it,  Mercier 
La  Riviere  helped  spread  the  ideas  of  his  master; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  added  to  it  a  dangerous 
theory  which  was  afterward  very  injurious  to  the 
popularity  of  the  economists.  We  mean  his  theory 
of  despotism,  to  which  we  shall  return  a  little 
further  on.  —  Five  years  after  Mercier's  book,  there 
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appeared  another  important  work,  so  far  as  it  "was 
a  general  exposition  of  phsEsiocratic  ideas,  that  of 
the  abbiS  Baudeau,  a  celebrated  publicist  of  the 
time,  who  was  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  Ques- 
nay  while  trying  to  refute,  in  his  EphhtUridei^  the 
letters  of  LeTrosne,  barrister  of  the  king  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Orleans,  and  who  wielded  at  an  early 
day  a  yigorous  pen  iiii  the  phalanx  of  the  econo- 
mists. Baudeau  published  in  1771,  V Introduction 
d  la  PhOosophie  iconomique.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  writings;  but  in  it  he 
surpassed  Mercier,  and  a  fortiori  Mirabeau,  in  his 
method,  clearness  and  style.  The  year  before  he 
had  published  in  the  Ephtmerides,  and  printed  sep- 
arately (but  only  a  small  number  of  copies  of  it)  his 
fEijiieation  du  tableau  ieonomique.  About  the 
same  time  there  appeared  in  the  B}phimirides, 
whose  management  Baudeau  had  intrusted  to  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours,  two  short  catechisms  of  the  doc- 
trine, one  by  Tnrgot,  without  his  signature,  and 
the  other  imder  the  name  of  the  margrave  of  Ba- 
den. Turgot's  short  Traits  on  the  formation  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  is  remarkable  in  every  way. 
It  is  a  resume  of  the  ideas  of  Quesnay  and  Gour- 
nay,  as  explained  by  their  most  eminent  disciple. 
It  would  be  approximately  a  r^sum^  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  science  laid  down  by  Smith,  if 
Turgot  had  not  stopped  at  the  physiocratic  theory, 
on  a  fundamental  point,  that  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  led  to  make  the  agricultural 
class  the  productive  eloM  par  exeeUenee,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  the  salaried  does,  excepting,  how- 
ever, landowners,  whom  he  calls  the  disposable 
dam,  disposable  for  the  general  wants  of  society, 
such  as  war,  the  administration  of  Justice,  etc. 
Turgot's  book,  written  in  1766,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  vols.  11  and  12  of  the  Ephemerides, 
toward  the  end  of  1769  and  the  commencement 
of  1770.*  The  brief  compendium  of  the  nuir- 
grave  of  Baden,  published  in  1772,  in  the  Eph4' 
mmdee  du  dtoyen,  which  has  also  been  attributed 
to  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  two  disciples,  is  not  of  equal  importance, 
but  is  remarkable  in  many  regards.  It  contains 
the  principles  of  the  physiocratic  school,  more 
abridged  than  in  Turgors  ^ork,  condensed  into 
fonnuhe  synoptically  arranged,  and,  as  Dupont  de 

*  T^e  date  of  this  irablication  is  Important  in  the  history 
of  the  science.  We  have  remarked.  In  an  essay  relating  to 
the  origin  and  llliation  of  the  term  political  economy  {Jour- 
nal det  BconomJUtes^  vol.  zziil.,  pp.  11, 217) :  ^* Bngene  Daire, 
after  stating  (zIt.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  *  Works  of 
Taigot,'  in  the  OoBeeOon  d«s  prindpaux  EoonomUtM)  ttaat 
this  work  wsa  printed  about  1766,  inclines  ns  to  believe  in 
the  notice  of  Mercier  de  la  Riviere  (same  vol.,  p.  480),  that 
this  date  is  not  exact,  and  that  Targot's  treatise  appeared 
Ister.  Engene  Daire  was  mistaken  a  second  time;  we  have 
iMfore  OS  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1766  in  ISmo.''  If  Eagene 
Daire  waS'  mistaken,  it  was  only  in  part,  and  we  ourselves 
are  also  mistaken.  The  volume  of  which  we  speak,  bore  the 
lart  date  which  we  mention;  but  this  date  points  to  the 
time  when  Tniigot  was  writing,  during  liis  intendancy.  The 
list  edition  seema  to  have  been  the  separate  one  formed 
of  the  article  in  the  Bphimhridu^  part  of  which  appeared  in 
the  11th  vol.,  at  the  end  of  1760,  and  a  part  in  the  13th  vol.,  at 
the  eommeDcement  of  1770. 


Nemours  says,  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree. 
The  title  is  a  very  curious  one  for  the  time,  and 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  school  and  its  master, 
who  was  still  living,  had  abandoned  the  word 
phydocracy  for  the  title  political  economy,  not  in 
the  sense  of  administration  as  a  synonym  of  puA- 
He  economy,  the  oieonomia  of  Aristotle,  which  is 
to  society  what  domestic  economy  is  to  the  family 
(in  which  sense  it  was  employed  by  Rousseau  in 
1755,  in  the  article  Econamie  Politique  of  the  En- 
cyclopedic),  but  in  a  scientific  sense,  to  designate 
the  science  of  the  phenomena  relating  to  wealth 
and  human  labor;  a  sense  in  which  it  had  been 
used  by  James  Stewart  after  1767,  who  entitled  his 
treatise  on  these  subjects  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  and,  some 
years  before,  by  Count  Verri,  in  a  work  published 
in  1768,  and  entitled,  Memorie  doriche  sulla  Econ- 
omia  pubUca  dello  etato  di  Milano  (Historical 
memoirs  relative  to  the  political  economy  of  the 
state  of  Milan).  Verri  and  Stewart  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  to  adopt  the  name  most  generally 
given  to  the  science  in  our  time,  a  name  which 
Turgot  did  not  employ,  which  was  'Scarcely  ever 
used  by  Adam  Smith,  and  which  appeared  only 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  French  academy  in  1814, 
although  it  appeared  in  a  book  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  which,  however, 
does  not  answer  to  its  title,  the  TraitS  de  VOSkan- 
omie  politique,  by  Antoyne  de  Montchr^tien.  — 
After  these  various  authoritative  publications  of 
the  physiocratic  school  we  cite,  in  conclusion,  the 
principal  work  of  Le  Trosne;  which  appeared  in 
1777,  under  the  title,  De  Vordre  social,  followed  by 
an  elementary  treatise  on  value,  circulation,  in- 
dustry, and  home  and  foreign  commerce.  This 
work  contains  two  very  distinct  parts:  the  first, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  lectures,  is  a  dogmatic 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  school.  In  the 
second  part,  which  bears  the  special  title  De 
Vlntirit  eodal,  Le  Trosne  treats  of  value,  circula- 
tion, industry,  home  and  foreign  commerce,  with 
a  remarkable  understanding  of  these  different 
subjects.  —  This  was  the  last  general  manifesto  of 
the  pure  physiocratic  school,  properly  so  called. 
When  it  Speared,  Quesnay  was  dead ;  Turgot 
was  a  minister,  and  had  anticipated  great  reforms 
in  the  constitution  of  labor,  which  were  to  be 
effected  by  the  constituent  assembly,  and  Adam 
Smith  had  published  his  book  after  ten  years  of 
retirement,  and  of  meditation  on  this  great  work. 
—  V.  PoUUcal  Ideas  of  the  Physioerates.  Having 
reached  this  point  in  our  historical  deduction 
concerning  the  physioerates,  we  must  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  for  an  instant  to  the  polit- 
ical ideas  held  by  this  phalanx  of  philosophers, 
or  which  were  attributed  to  them.  Mercier -La 
Riviere,  discussing  the  purely  political  question 
of  the  form  of  government,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  power  of  one  man.*  Dupont  explains  to  us 
the  principal  motive  which,  according  to  him, 
Mercier-La  Riviere  and  the  abb(3  Baudeau  had  in 
accepting  such  a  doctrine,  "thinking,"  he  says, 
"  that  it  would  be  easier  to  persuade  a  prince  than 
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a  nation,"  and  that  one  man  would  be  quicker  to 
put  in  practice  the  teachings  of  science.  We  do 
not  wish  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves  whether  Mer- 
cier  and  Baudeau  were  right  or  wrong,  or  what 
are  the  dangers  of  despotism  and  the  drawbacks 
of  mixed  or  representative  governments.  We 
wish  to  say  simply  that  Mercier-La  Riviere  was 
careful  to  distinguish  between  a/rbUrary  degpotism, 
or  despotism  proper,  which  he  rejects,  and  legal  des- 
poiigm,  which  he  favors,  and  a  coun^rpoise  for 
which  he  finds  in  the  authority  of  the  magistracy; 
the  form  and  invariable  proportion  of  the  taxes, 
"  the  evidence  "  of  the  truths  of  natural  law  made 
familiar  to  the  mass  of  citizens  by  national  edu- 
cation, and  the  interest  of  sovereigns,  to  be  jusf 
in  a  system  such  as  he  conceived  it.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see,  in  reading  this  philosopher,  that  he  was 
of  a  liberal  mind.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  he  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  free  government  were  still  in 
their  infancy.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  led  to  construct  a  political 
theory  not  necessarily  connected  with  his  subject, 
which  was  an  explanation  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  law  and  justice,  common  to  all  societies, 
independent  of  the  form  and  mechanism  of  their 
governments;  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that 
to  designate  the  power  of  a  single  man,  he  used  a 
word  to  which  usage  has  given  a  bad  meaning, 
which  does  not  express  his  thought,  and  which 
has  served  as  a  pretext  to  many  of  his  adversaries, 
who,  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  his  eco- 
nomic ideas  and  the  reforms  which  they  demanded, 
accused  those  ideas  of  being  and  professing  to  be 
the  upholders  of  despotism.  —  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  Mercier-La  Riviere  was  under 
the  influence  of  Quesnay,  or  whether  he  expresses 
his  personal  ideas  and  those  of  Baudeau.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  was  precisely  the  idea  of  the 
master  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  if  Quesnay  and  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau  in- 
clined to  the  executive  and  legislative  power  of 
one  man,  all  their  writings  show  that  in  their 
minds  and  hearts  there  never  could  be  a  question 
of  sacrificing  to  a  family  or  to  an  aristocracy  the 
interests  of  the  masses,  who  were  the  object  which 
preoccupied  their  noble  thoughts.  We  can  not 
appeal,  on  this  point,  to  the  practice  of  their 
lives.  Quesnay  died  in  1 774 ;  the  marquis  de  Mirar 
beau,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  in  1788;  Bau- 
deau and  Mercier-La  Rivifere  lived  on,  the  one  till 
1792,  the  other  till  17»4,  it  is  said;  but  they  were 
not  of  the  age  to  mix  in  the  questions  of  the  time. 
Moreover,  if  we  admit,  which  is  far  from  being 
proved,  that  any  physiocrates  went  astray,  on  this 
point,  in  theory — the  political  life  of  Malesherbes 
and  Turgot;  the  administrative  acts  of  the  latter, 
of  the  Goumaysand  Trudaines;  the  parliamentary 
career  of  Dupont  de  Nemours;  the  manly  and 
impartial  writings  against  feudal  abuses;  monopoly 
of  the  finances  and  other  monopolies,  as  well  as 
the  biographical  details  which  have  been  preserved 
concerning  the  public  conduct  of  all  those  who 
have  been  put  on  the  witness  stand,  prove  that  true 


political  progress  would  have  had  warm  friends  in 
each  one  of  these  zeak>us  promoters  of  economic 
progress  (whatever  might  have  been  the  party 
with  whidii  they  were  connected),  the  more  useful 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  for  being  better  informed 
on  the  real  wants  of  men  living  in  society,  and 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  a  sounder  philoso- 
phy based  on  the  better  natural  foundation  of 
human  affairs.  Just  here  we  would  make  a  general 
observation,  to  wit :  that  one  of  the  results  of 
economic  studies  is  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
one  form  of  government  or  another  in  the  minda 
of  men  devoted  to  these  studies.  But  is  not  this 
a  benefit?  The  day  when  the  governing  and  the 
governed  shall  understand  better  what  they  owe 
each  other;  the  day  when  governments  shall  know 
how  to  restrict  their  action  to  their  natural  sphere, 
the  maintenance  of  security  and  the  guarantee 
of  justice,  property  and  liberty;  the  day  when  the 
governed  will  no  longer  believe  in  fantastic  prom- 
ises, and  no  longer  demand  the  fulfillment  of  im- 
practicable programmes ;  on  that  day  civilization 
will  have  made  a  great  step  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. —  VI.  Ths  Phytioerates  as  the  Founders  cf 
Economic  Seienee,  and  their  Influence  on  the  Eeon- 
onUe  Proffreas  attained.  It  is  always  difficult  to  tell 
precisely  how  far  the  influence  of  a  philosophic 
and  scientific  school  reaches,  because  in  such  a 
subject  causes  and  effects  often  escape  the  mind 
of  the  observer.  After  what  we  have  said,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  labors  of  the  physiocratic  school 
in  philosophy  and  in  morals,  and  of  the  services 
which  it  rendered  in  the  ranks  of  the  philosophic 
school,  b^its  studies  and  its  knowledge  of  society. 
As  to  political  economy  proper,  the  details  into 
which  we  have  entered  show  that  if  the  physio- 
crates were  not  the  first  and  only  founders  of  the 
science,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  they  de- 
serve to  figure  in  the  front  rank  of  its  founders, 
and  here  we  recoil  from  a  task  which  remains 
yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  consists  in 
investigating  and  describing  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence which  Adam  Smith  may  have  had  upon  the 
physiocrates  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  and  which 
the  physiocrates  may  have  had  upon  him  by 
their  conversation  i^nd  writings.  We  are  unable 
here  to  settle  the  question  of  priority  between 
the  Scotch  philosopher  and  the  French  philoso- 
phers ;  but  we  may  state,  with  Cousin,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  it  in  favor  of  them  rather 
than  of  him  while  we  believe  it  our  duty  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  physiocrates  and  Adam  Smitli 
{(re  under  great  obligations  to  certain  writers  who 
preceded  them  in  their  career,  Boisguillebert, 
David  Hume,  etc.,  whom  we  have  cited  above. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  account  must  be  taken  of 
this  important  fact,  that  while  writing  his  book. 
Smith  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  prin 
cipal  works  of  the  school,  especially  those  of 
Quesnay,  and  that  its  most  impoitant  utterances 
were  published  earlier  than  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations."  —  The  question  raised  as  to 
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the  sequence  of  facts,  that  is  to  say,  the  legislative 
traces  which  the  physiocratic  school  has  left  after 
it,  its  action  and  its  propagandism,  might  also 
be  made  the  subject  of  very  interesting  research 
which  has  not,  we  think,  been  made.  We  can, 
however,  ^ve  a  satisfactory  account,  in  r<?sum6, 
of  thia  influence.  In  a  general  way  the  physio- 
eratic  school  contributed  greatly  to  overthrow  the 
spirit  of  administrative  routine  which  progress 
always  encounters  in  its  path;  to  overthrow  the 
spirit  of  regulation  and  prohibition  which  had 
thrown  a  deadening  net  of  hindrances  over  every 
branch  of  human  activity;  it  contributed  greatly 
to  effect  the  suppression  of  provincial  customs 
duties,  and  to  help  the  freedom  of  internal  com- 
merce; it  aided  the  fall  of  the  system  of  carparct- 
titms,  and  the  freedom  of  labor;  it  abolished  the 
wrvfy;  and  Anally,  it  contributed  to  all  the  liberal 
and  progressive  measures  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly. The  majority  of  that  assembly  voted  under 
the  influence  of  the  economic  ideas  which  several 
members  had  gained  by  meeting  and  reading 
the  works  of  the  physiocratic  philosophers,  while 
they  incriminated,  and  allowed  others  to  incrimi- 
nate, the  economists,  as  Dupont  de  Nemours  says, 
just  as  has  often  happened  since  in  other  assem- 
blies. During  the  twenty  years  which  preceded 
the  revolution,  it  was  in  their  writings  and  their 
ideas  that  many  influential  men,  princes,  minis- 
ters, governors,  intendants  of  provinces,  inspectors 
of  manufactures,  etc.,  found  inspiration,  both  to 
establish  the  financial  system  and  to  improve  the 
internal  administration  and  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs;  it  was  they  who  won  the  freedom 
of  the  com  trade,  on  which  the  school  published  a 
score  of  books.  It  was  not,  therefore,  their  fault 
(Droz  has  shown  this  well  in  his  Histoire  de  Louis 
XVI.)  that  the  economic,  financial,  and  even  po- 
litical reforms  were  not  accomplisl^Ki  in  season,  in 
peace  and  without  revolution.  Every  one  has 
read  of  the  brilliant  efforts  of  Turgot.  —  The  phy- 
siocratic school  has  exercised  its  influence  not  in 
France  alone,  but  in  all  Europe.  This  influence 
may  be  traced  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Tuscany, 
which  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  principles  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  freedom,  put  in  practice 
by  the  grand  duke  Leopold,  assisted  by  intelligent 
ministere,  such  as  Gianni  and  Fabroni;  in  several 
states  of  the  north  and  Germany,  particularly  in 
Austria,  where  the  administration  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  11. ,  as  well  as  that  of  this  same  Leopold, 
have  left  such  regretable  souvenira.  Gustavus 
III.,  king  of  Sweden,  8taniBlaus  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland,  the  margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  dauphin 
son  of  Louis  XV.,  were  inclined  to  the  ideas  of 
the  economists.  We  know  that  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia desired  to  consult  Merder-La  Rividre,  and  al- 
though the  meeting  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
empress  came  to  a  rather  grotesque  conclusion, 
she  testified  to  the  credit  of  the  school.  This  in- 
fluence was  also  felt  in  international  relations  and 
treaties.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
1786  between  France  and  England,  on  liberal  and 
latiooal  bases,  whatever  may  have  been  system- 


atically said  of  it  in  a  private  and  ill-advised  inter- 
est. Lord  Lansdowne,  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  up  to  that  time,  was  opposed  to  the 
peace,  declared  that  he  had  been  converted  to 
better  political  and  economic  opinions  by  the 
reasoning  and  influence  of  the  abb6  MoreUet, 
whom  he  had  known  at  Paris,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, as  we  have  said,  were  no  other  than  those 
of  Goumay  and  Quesnay.  —  The  labors  of  the 
physiocratic  school  have  also  given  indirectly  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  statistics.  It  was  in  answer 
to  rAmi  dss  hommes  that  La  Michodidre  and 
Messence  undertook  the  investigations  which  are 
among  the  first  monuments  of  modem  statistics. 
—  VII.  Adversaries  and  Partisans  of  the  Phys- 
iocrates.  The  economists,  with  their  enthusiasm 
for  their  master,  and  intolerance,  bom  of  the 
spirit  of  sect  and  the  inflexibility  of  principles, 
so  naturally  consequent  on  a  fixed  conviction 
and  conscientious  studies,  drew  on  themselves 
many  attacks,  either  from  the  circle  of  philoso- 
phera  of  which  they  themselves  formed  a  part, 
from  men  of  lettera,  or  from  all  those  whose  ideaa, 
prejudices  or  interests  they  opposed.  Specimens 
of  the  polemics  of  the  time  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  Grimm,  Mallet-Dupan,  Linguet  and 
othera,  an  example  of  which  we  produced  above. 
Voltaire  directed  against  them  the  satire  of 
r Homme  aux  qua/rarUe  ecus,  more  witty  than  solid; 
the  aged  philosopher,  however,  felt  dominated  by 
the  genius  of  Turgot,  and  we  know  that  he  todk 
up  his  pen  to  aid  him  against  the  numerous  and 
unjust  attacks  of  which  he  was  the  object  on 
account  of  his  measures  to  seciu^  the  free  circular 
tion  of  com.  —  Among  the  most  prominent  we 
must  cite  les  Doutes  proposes  aux  phUosophes  icanr 
omistes,  by  Mably,  1768;  a  book  by  Graslin,  in 
1767;  the  famous  "  Dialogues"  of  the  abb6  Gkdiani 
concerning  legislation  on  com  (1770),  and  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Necker,  1770.  The  firet 
two,  though  more  serious,  have  no  great  value. 
Necker's  work,  which  Turgot's  enemies  praised  to 
the  skies,  was  a  political  maneuvre  which  does 
no  honor  to  the  celebrated  minister,  for  it  is  full 
of  communistic  sophisms.  Galiani's  book,  much 
lauded  for  its  style  and  wit,  has  no  scientific  value, 
and  does  not  even  reach  a  conclusion  on  the 
special  point  of  the  exportation  of  com,  a  crime 
of  the  economists,  which  he  did  not  entirely  dis- 
approve. —  Some  modem  economists  have  taken 
sides  with  the  physiocrates  in  their  theory  of  the 
nature  of  wealth  and  agriculture :  we  mention 
Dutens,  in  France,  who  published  a  new  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Quesnay,  under  the  title  of 
PhUosophie  d'Eeonomie politique,  1 885 ;  and  Schmalz 
in  Germany,  who  undertook  the  same  task,  ten 
yeara  earlier. — Malthus,  in  his  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy, "started  out  with  the  material- 
ity of  value,' and  dwelt  much  on  rent;  and  Eugene 
Daire,  who  has  left  remarkable  notices  and  notes 
on  the  physiocrates,  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith, 
in  the  CoUeetion  des  Prindpaux  Economistes,  also 
maintains  the  materiality  of  value,  and  undertakes 
to  show  not  only  the  tmth  of  these  principles,  but 
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also  that  of  the  agricultural  theory  of  Quesnay, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  between  Smith's  ideas 
and  those  of  Turgot  and  Quesnay.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  this  long  and  delicate  discussion :  we 
shall  only  say  that  Smith  has -not  pronounced  very 
positively  in  favor  of  the  materiality  ot  value, 
although  there  is  on  this  point  a  want  of  clear- 
ness as  to  his  opinion;  that  he  has  only  tried  to 
show  the  productiveness  of  all  industries,  and  has 
devoted  several  chapters  to  opposing  the  physio- 
cratic  doctrine  of  land.  Whether  he  has  succeeded, 
as  the  majority  of  economists  pretend,  or  nearly 
failed,  as  others  pretend,  is  a  question  which  can 
be  answered  only  in  a  course  on  political  economy, 
and  for  that  there  is  no  place  here,  —  The  reader 
will  find  the  subject  which  we  have  just  treated 
further  developed  in  the  lives  of  the  men  we  have 
named.  We  can  refer  also  to  a  chapter,  too  brief, 
unfortunately,  in  Blanqui's  "  History  of  Political 
Economy  "  [translated  by  Miss  Emily  J.  Leonard] ; 
to  the  lectures  in  which  Rossi  treats  of  land;  to  the 
notices  by  Eugene  Daire,  in  the  CoUeetiandes  Prin-. 
dpauz  Economistes;  to  his  memoir  in  answer  to 
the  questions  offered  for  competition,  crowned  in 
1847  by  the  academy  of  moral  and  political  science, 
a  statement  from  which,  inserted  in  the  Journal  des 
Beonomistes,  we  have  reproduced  above;  to  the 
report  of  Passy  on  this  memoir,  published  in  the 
same  collection;  and  to  a  paper  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  physiocrates,  published  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, by  H.  BaudriUart.         Joseph  Ga&nier. 

PICKERING,  Timothy,  was  bom  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  July  17,  1745,  and  died  there,  Jan.  29, 
1829.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1703, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  entered  the  revolutionary 
army,  and  became  adjutant  general  and  quarter- 
master general.  (See  also  Ordinance  op  1787.) 
Under  the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
John  Adams  he  was  successively  postmaster 
general,  secretary  of  war,  and  secretary  of  state. 
(See  Administrations,  I. -III.)  After  a  brief  re- 
tirement to  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  he  returned 
to  Massachusetts  in  1802,  and  served  as  United 
States  senator  (federalist)  1803-11,  and  congress- 
man 1813-17.  He  then  retired  permanently  from 
politics.  —  From  1798  until  his  death,  Pickering's 
political  life  was  a  perennial  conflict  with  the 
Adams  family.  He  had  been  dismissed  from 
John  Adams'  cabinet  for  endeavoring  to  force 
the  president  into  the  Hamilton  policy.  (Bee 
Adams,  John;  X  Y  Z  Mission.)  As  senator, 
he  and  his  colleague,  John  Quincy  Adams,  quar- 
reled over  the  latter's  support  of  the  embargo. 
Thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  newspa- 
per and  pamphlet  wars  with  both  of  his  old  op- 
ponents. The  particulars  may  be  found  in  the 
"Correspondence  between  John  Adams  and  Will- 
iam Cunningham,"  published  m  1828,  and  Pick- 
ering's "Observations  "upon  it,  in  1824.  Picker- 
ing is  the  Kew  England  federalist  most  strongly 
suspected  of  favoring  secession  in  1805-9.  (See 
Secession,  I.)  —  See  Upham  and  Pickering's  Life 
of  Pickering;  North  American  Eeview,  July,  1874; 


9  John  Adams'  Worhi,  55.  A  personal  descrip- 
tion of  Pickering  is  in  1  Schouler's  United  States, 
191,  302.  Alexander  JoHNsroN. 

PIERCE,  Franklin,  president  of  the  United 
SUtes  1853-7,  was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
Nov.  23,  1804,  and  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
8,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1824, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  immediately 
entered  politics  as  a  democrat,  serving  in  the' 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  1829-33,  as 
congressman  1833-7,  and  as  United  States  senator 
1837-42.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  became  brigadier 
general.  In  1852  he  was  elected  president.  (See 
Democratic-Republican  Party,  V.;  Electo- 
ral Votes,  XVII.)  For  the  leading  events  of 
his  term,  see  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill;  Kansas; 

FlLIBUBTEBINO ;    OSTEND    MANIFESTO;    UNITED 

States,  IH.  After  the  close  of  his  term  he  re- 
mained in  retirement  until  his  death,  except  for 
certain  letters  and  addresses  during  the  rebellion, 
passionately  denouncing  the  coercion  of  the  se- 
ceding states  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
—  See  Bartlett's  Life  of  Pierce  (1852);  Hawthorne's 
Life  of  Pierce  (1852);  3  Statesman's  Manual,  1998. 
Alexander  Johnston. 

PINGKN£T,  Charles  Cotesworth,  son  of 

chief  justice  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,   was 

born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.. ,  1746,  and  died 

there  Aug.  16,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Oxford,  studied  law  at  the  Temple, 
and  began  practice  in  South  Carolina  in  1769. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  being  thereafter  known  as  Gen.  Pinckney; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1787. 
Under  the  new  government  he  declined  succes- 
sively the  positions  of  supreme  court  justice  in 
1789 ;  secretary  of  war  in  1795,  and  secretary  of 
state  in  the  same  year.  In  1 797-8  he  was  minister 
and  commissioner  to  France  (see  X  Y  Z  Mis- 
sion), and  while  there  is  said  to  have  given  the 
reply  to  French  demands  for  money :  * '  Millions  for 
defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  In  18(X> 
he  was  the  alternate  federalist  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  The  democrats  in  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  offered  to  unite  with  the  federalists  in 
casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  for  Jeffersoii 
and  Pinckney,  which  would  have  made  the  latter 
vice-president,  but  Pinckney  refused  the  offer,  and 
was  defeated  with  Adams.  In  1804  and  1808  the 
federalist  votes  were  given  for  him  as  candidate 
for  president.  (See  Federal  Party,  II.) — See 
Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Alexander  Johnston. 

PINCKNEY,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  23, 1750, 
and  died  there  Nov.  2,  1828.  He  was  graduated 
at  Oxford,  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London^ 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  began  practice 
there  in  1773.  He  was  governor  of  his  state 
1787-9,  minister  to  Great  Britain  1792-6,  and 
minister  to  Spain  1794-5.    In  1796  he  was  the 
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federalist  candidate,  alternate  to  John  Adams, 
for  the  presidency  (see  Caucus,  Conobbssional; 
ELBCTORAii  VoTBs);  and  he  was  a  federalist 
congressman  1797-1801.  During  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  major  general  in  command  of  the  southern 
military  division.  — See  Allen's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, Ai4EXAin>EB  Johnston. 

PIRACY  is  robbery  committed  by  force  of 
anns  at  sea.  It  was  formerly  much  more  frequent 
than  it  is  now.  It  still  exists,  however,  and  it  is 
likely  that  so  long  as  there  shall  be  highwaymen, 
there  will  be  pirates;  although  it  is  much  more 
diflScnlt  to  equip  a  vessel  to  scour  the  ocean  than 
to  lie  in  ambush  at  the  edge  of  a  road  or  at  the 
oomer  of  the  deserted  streets  of  a  large  town,  to 
rob  a  passer-by.  Even  in  comparatively  late 
years  the  Chinese  seas  were  infested  with  pirates. 
This  sort  of  robbery  can  be  practiced  only  by  an 
association  of  criminals;  it  has,  too,  this  pecul- 
iarity, that  entire  hordes  have  been  known  to  take 
to  it,  notably  in  the  Barbary  states  before  the 
conquest  of  Algeria,  and  even  now  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Morocco  coasts.  Thus,  it  is  always 
liable  to  happen,  at  the  very  time  when  Christian 
nations  believe  that  safety  reigns  over  all  the  seas, 
that  buccaneers  will  dash  from  some  unsuspected 
lair,  and  before  repression  can  be  organized,  will 
have  had  time  to  plunder  a  large  number  of 
peaceable  merchants.  Within  a  few  centuries, 
doubtless,  when  European  civilization,  enlighten- 
ing even  the  remotest  lands,  shall  have  civilized 
the  entire  world,  no  barbarous  tribe  will  be  longer 
able  to  escape  the  action  of  a  regular  government, 
and  piracy  will  lose  many  of  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess; but  it  may  also,  by  an  excess  of  audacity, 
organize  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  nation;  and 
c(»isequently,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  this  scourge,  it  can  not  be  asserted 
that  we  shall  ever  attain  to  an  absolute  riddance 
of  it.  —The  early  Greeks  were  nearly  all  pirates. 
M.  Cauchy  remarks  (Droit  Maritime  Intematimud, 
1862,  vol.  i.,  p.  180)  that  in  ancient  times  the 
dave  trade  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  piracy,  both  public  and  private.  Nei- 
ther the  Grecian  states,  when  they  had  become 
civilized,  nor  Home,  appears  to  have  had  a  naval 
force  intended  to  protect  their  commerce  against 
sea  robbers.  Piracy  flourished  also  in  the  Med- 
iterranean; it  attained  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment during  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. These  robbers  formed  at  this  period  an  im- 
mense confederation,  the  heiadquarters  of  which 
were  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Cilicia.  They  came 
very  near  starving  Rome  by  intercepting  the 
convoys  of  com,  and  Pompey  had  to  be  charged 
with  the  destruction  of  their  power.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  disastrous  a  state  of 
affairs,  the  Roman  emperors  maintained  public 
fleets  (M.  Cauchy,  loc.  eit,  p.  115),  as  all  modem 
nations  have  done  since.  If  we  should  cease  to 
plow  the  seas  with  ships  of  war,  it  is  probable  that 
piracy  would  be  revived  in  many  parts  of  the 
worid.    Privateering  gave  rise,  at  the  end  of  the 


seventeenth  century,  to  an  association  of  buc- 
caneers, in  parts  of  the  Antilles,  whose  ravages 
rivaled  the  robberies  of  the  ancient  pirates  of 
Cilicia.  The  difference  between  the  corsair  and 
the  buccaneer  is  not  sufficiently  obvious  in  respect 
to  these  bold  adventurers;  for  if  the  former 
carries  his  sovereign's  flag,  while  the  latter  is  out- 
side of  intemational  law,  both  fight  for  booty. 
The  abolition  of  privateering,  proclaimed  by  the 
declaration  of  April  16,  1856,  will  thus  aid  in 
causing  piracy  to  disappear  more  and  more. — 
The  repression  of  piracy  concerns  international 
law  as  well  as  the  public  law  of  each  nation.  It 
generally  happens,  indeed,  that  the  pirate  and  the 
captor  are  not  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and 
that  the  crime  has  been  committed  on  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  sea  which  has  no  master  and  where  no 
Jurisdiction  exists.  The  principal  laws  of  the 
ancien  regime  in  Prance,  against  piracy,  are  the 
decree  of  March,  1584,  the  declaration  of  Feb.  1, 
1650,  and  the  naval  orcUmnance  of  1681;  since  the 
French  revolution  the  matter  has  been  regulated 
by  the  order  of  the  second  of  prairial,  year  XI. , 
and  the  law  of  April  10,  1825,  entitled,  **  Law 
for  the  safety  of  navigation  and  maritime  com- 
merce." The  ordonnance  of  1681  and  the  law  of 
1825  have  solved  the  difficulty  which  we  have 
just  indicated,  by  putting  pirates  outside  of  inter- 
national law;  they  are  considered  as  public  ene- 
mies, and  are  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  their 
captor.  Any  vessel  taking  to  piracy  without  let- 
ters of  marque  from  any  prince,  or  with  letters 
of  marque  from  two  princes,  is  liable  to  seizure 
as  a  pirate.  And  further,  the  vessel  which  com- 
mits hostilities  under  any  other  flag  than  that 
under  which  it  is  commissioned,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  pirate.  The  laws  respecting  piracy  are 
made  by  each  nation  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
others.  It  matters  little  that  the  captor  has  not 
been  attacked.  The  pirate  may  be  justly  seized, 
for  having  attacked  any  vessel  whatsoever,  even 
foreign  to  the  nationality  of  the  captor.  This  is 
the  remarkable  feature  in  the  legislation  on  piracy. 
The  law  appears  to  us  unjust  which  punishes  as  a 
pirate  a  vessel  to  which  nothing  could  be  imputed 
but  the  lack  of  papers.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  is  in  such  a  case  only  a  pre- 
sumption, which  must  yield  to  proof  of  the  con- 
trary, but  this  is  already  too  much,  and  here,  as 
in  all  penal  law,  guilt  is  not  to  be  assumed,  and 
it  is  for  the  accuser,  not  the  accused ,  to  furnish  the* 
proof.  —  Grotius  thinks  (book  ii.,  chap,  xx.,  §  40) 
that  a  government  has  the  right  not  only  to  avenge 
its  wrongs,  but  even  the  offenses  which  violate 
intemational  law,  whomsoever  they  may  concern. 
"And  it  is  even,"  says  he,  "as  much  more  praise- 
worthy to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  others  rather 
than  one's  own,  as  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  those  which 
affect  us,  that  the  resentment  which  we  feel 
might  make  us  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  just 
vengeance."  We  adopt  fully  this  principle  of  the 
illustrious  publicist,  proclaimed  before  him  by  St. 
Augustine  in  the  "City  of  God,"  which  appears 
to  us  one  of  the  foundations  of  intemational  law. 
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A  nation  has  the  right  to  declare  war  againat  a 
goyemment  which  violates  international  Justice, 
even  when  such  violation  does  not  directly  harm 
it.  Thus,  any  nation  may  lawfully  make  war  on 
a  piratical  people,  even  if  its  commerce  has  not 
suffered  from  their  depredations.*— Bibliooba- 


*  Kent,  in  hlB  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  18S),  gives  the 
following  definition  of  piracy:  "Pincj  ia  robl]«ry,  or  a 
forcible  depredation  onthehigheeaa,  without  lawfal  aothor- 
ity,  and  done  (mimofurandij  and  in  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  uniyersal  hostility.  It  is  the  same  offense  at  sea  with 
robbery  on  land;  and  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations, 
and  on  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  agree  in  this  definition 
of  piracy."  Further  on  he  continues:  "They  (pirates)  ac- 
quire no  rights  by  conquest;  and  the  law  of  nations,  and 
Uie  municipal  law  of  every  country,  authorize  the  true 
owner  to  reclaim  his  property  taken  by  pirates,  wherever  it 
can  be  found;  and  they  do  not  recognize  any  title  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  act  of  piracy.  The  principle,  that  a  pinUig 
et  latnmibug  capta  dominium  non  mutant^  is  the  received 
opinion  of  ancient  civilians  and  modem  writers  on  general 
jurisprudence;  and  the  same  doctrine  was  maintained  in  the 
English  courts  of  common  law,  prior  to  the  great  modem 
Improvements  made  in  the  science  of  the  law  of  nations."  — 
By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  congress  is  author- 
ized to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.  In 
puranance  of  this  authority  it  was  declared,  by  the  act  of 
congress  of  April  80, 1790,  c.  9,  sec.  8,  that  murder  or  rob- 
bery, committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  haven  or 
bay,  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  or  any 
other  offense  which,  if  committed  within  the  body  of  a 
county,  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  punish- 
able with  death,  should  be  adjudged  to  be  piracy  and  felony, 
and  punishable  with  death.  It  was  further  declared,  that  if 
any  captain  or  mariner  should  piratically  and  feloniously 
ran  away  with  any  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  should  yield  up  any  such  vessel 
voluntarily  to  pirates;  or  if  any  seaman  should  forcibly 
endeavor  to  hinder  his  commander  from  defending  the  ship 
or  goods  committed  to  his  trust,  or  should  make  a  revolt  in 
the  ship^every  such  offender  should  be  adjudged  a  pirate 
and  felon,  and  be  punishable  with  death.  [By  the  act  of 
congress  of  March  8, 1885.  c.  818,  the  offense  of  making  a 
revolt  in  a  ship  is  no  longer  punishable  as  a  capital  offense, 
but  only  by  fine,  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.]  Acces- 
sories to  such  piracies  before  the  fact  are  punishable  in  like 
manner;  but  accessories  after  the  fact  are  only  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  And  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1819, 
c.  76,  sec.  5,  congress  declared,  that  if  any  person  on  the 
high  seas  should  commit  the  crime  of  piracy^  as  d^ned  by 
tk€  law  qf  nations^  he  should,  on  conviction,  suffer  death. 
This  act  was  but  temporary  in  its  limitation,  and  has  expired ; 
but  it  was  again  declared,  and  essentially  to  the  same  effect, 
by  the  act  of  congress  of  May  15, 1880,  c.  118,  sec.  8,  that 
'*  if  any  person,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  road- 
stead, or  bay,  or  river,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  fiows,  com- 
mits the  crime  of  robbery  in  and  upon  any  vessel,  or  the 
lading  thereof,  or  the  crew,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate. 
So,  if  any  person  engaged  in  any  piratical  enterprise,  or 
'  belonging  to  the  crew  of  any  piratical  vessel,  should  land 
and  commit  robbery  on  shore,  such  an  offender  shall  also  be 
adjudged  a  pirate.''  According  to  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  robbery  on  the  high  seas  is  piracy  by 
the  act  of  congress,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations.  —  Kent 
holds,  that  it  is  of  no  importance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
jurisdiction,  on  whom  or  where  a  piratical  offense  has  been 
committed.  "  A  pirate,  who  is  one  by  the  law  of  nations, 
maybe  tried  and  punished  in  any  country  where  he  may  be 
found,  for  he  is  reputed  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  all 
laws  and  privileges.  The  statute  of  any  government  may 
declare  an  offense  committed  on  board  its  own  vessels  to  be 
piracy,  and  such  an  offense  will  be  punishable  exclusively 
by  the  nation  which  passes  the  statute.  But  piracy,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  is  an  offense  against  all  nations,  and  pun- 
ishable by  all."  "An  alien,  under  the  sanction  of  a  national 
commission,  can  not  commit  piracy  while  he  pursues  his 
authority.    His  acts  may  be  hostile,  and  his  nation  respon- 
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slble  for  them.  They  may  amount  to  a  lawftil  cause  of  war, 
but  they  are  never  to  be  regarded  as  piracy."  "  If  a  natural- 
bom  subject  was  to  take  prizes  belonging  to  his  native 
country  in  pureuance  of  a  foreign  commission,  he  would,  on 
general  principles,  bo  protected  by  his  commission  fVom  the 
charge  of  piracy.  But  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  such  con- 
duct, the  United  States  have  followed  the  provisions  of  the 
English  statute  of  11  and  IS  William  m.,  c.  7,  and  the  general 
practice  of  other  nations,  and  have,  by  the  act  of  congress 
of  April  80, 1790,  sec.  9,  declared,  that,  if  any  citizen  should 
commit  any  act  of  hoattlity  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
citizen  thereof,  upon  the  high  seas,  under  color  of  any  com- 
mission from  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  on  pretense  of 
authority  from  any  person,  such  offender  shall  be  adjudged 
to  be  a  pirate,  felon  and  robber,  and,  on  being  thereof  con- 
victed, shall  suffer  death.  The  act  of  congress  not  only 
authorizes  a  capture,  but  a  condemnation  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  for  all  piratical  aggressions  by  foreign 
vessels;  and  whatever  may  be  the  responsibility  incurred 
by  the  nation  to  foreign  powera,  in  executing  such  laws, 
there  cui  be  no  doubt  that  courts  of  justice  are  bound  to 
obey  and  administer  them.  All  such  hostile  and  criminal 
aggressions  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  flag  of  any  power, 
render  property  taken  in  delicto  subject  to  confiscation  by 
the  law  of  nations.*' —By  the  ancient  conmion  law  of  BBng- 
land,  piracy,  if  committed  by  a  subject,  was  held  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  treason,  being  contrary  to  his  natural  allegiance;  and 
by  an  alien  to  be  felony  only:  but  since  the  statute  of  trea- 
sons (25  Edw.  m.,  c.  2),  it  is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a  sub- 
ject. Formerly  this  offense  was  only  oc^nizable  by  the  ad- 
miralty courts,  wliich  proceed  by  the  rales  of  the  civil  law; 
but  It  being  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation  that 
a  man's  life  should  be  taken  away  unless  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peera,  the  statute  88  Henry  Vm.,  c.  16,  established  a 
new  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose,  which  proceeds  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  It  was  formerly  a  quee- 
tion'whether  the  Algerines  and  other  African  states  should  be 
considered  pirates ;  but  however  exceptionable  their  conduct 
might  have  been  on  many  occasions,  and  however  hostile  their 
poUcy  might  be  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  still,  as  they  had 
been  subjected  to  what  may  be  called  regular  governments, 
and  admitted  to  enter  into  treaties  with  other  powera,  they 
could  not  be  treated  as  pirates.  (M 'Cnlloch.) — What  consti- 
tutes piracy,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  not  unlfonn- 
ly  fixed  everywhere.  It  is  questioned  whether  (as  according 
to  English  common  law)  self-interested  design  must  be  the 
motive  of  the  attack.  A  mi\)ority  of  modem  writera  have  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  negative.  Another  nndedded 
question  Is,  whether  piracy  may  be  committed  by  a  mutinous 
crew  against  the  vessel  on  which  they  serve.  Acts  of  violence 
committed  by  duly  authorized  privateen  against  hostile,  or, 
bonaflde,  against  neutral,  merchantmen,  are  not  considered 
as  piracy.  Different  from  the  crime  of  piracy,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  is  the  crime  of  piracy  which  is  mentioned 
in  and  punished  by  the  criminal  laws  of  some  countries.  The 
description  of  the  facts  which  constitute  these  two  different 
kinds  of  crime  nuiy  become  doubtful,  as  when  a  party,  beii^ 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  recognized  as  "  belligerent ''  by 
the  neutral  powers,  injures  the  maritime  commerce  of  thft  oth- 
er party  in  the  course  of  a  civil  war.  The  slave  trade,  too,  is 
to  be  considered  piracy,  according  to  the  laws  of  seafaring 
nations,  and  according  to  Uie  treaties  which  have  been  con- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  that  nefiirions  trade; 
but  where  the  right  to  search  suspected  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  is  denied  to  vessels  under  foreign  flags,  the  punishing 
of  the  guilty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  relation 
to  piracy  can  not  bo  carried  out  practically.  It  is  a  atraoge 
fact,  as  compared  with  other  codes,  that  sec.  4  of  the  Ger- 
man criminal  code  does  not  enumerate  piracy  among  the 
crimes  committed  in  foreign  countries,  which  may  be  pua- 
Lshed.    (Holtzendorff.) 
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PLENTY  AND  DEARTH.  PoUtical  economy, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  principles  and 
facts,  is  a  vast  and  noble  science,  searching  into 
the  affairs  of  the  social  mechanism  and  the  fimc- 
tions  of  each  of  the  parts  composing  those  ani- 
mate and  marvelous  organizations  caUed  human 
societies.  It  studies  the  general  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  human  race  increases  in 
numbers,  wealth,  intelligence  and  morality ;  and 
yet,  recognizing  a  social  as  well  as  a  personal 
freedom  of  will,  it  shows  how  the  laws  of  Prov- 
idence may  be  misimderstood  and  set  at  naught, 
what  a  terrible  responsibility  there  is  on  those  who 
tamper  with  them,  and  how,  as  the  result  of  so  do- 
ing, civilization  may  be  checked,  impeded,  driven 
bi^L,  and  stifled  for  a  long  time.  — Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  this  science,  so  vast  and  lofty  as  an 
exposition  of  principles  and  facts,  is,  when  con- 
troverted and  compelled  to  become  polemical, 
nearly  reduced  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  demon- 
strating the  proposition,  almost  childish  in  its 
simplicity,  that  "Plenty  is  better  than  dearth": 
because,  looked  at  closely,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  objections  to,  and  doubts 
concerning,  political  economy,  involve  the  princi- 
ple that  dearth  or  scarcity  is  preferable  to  plenty, 
which  is  the  real  meaning  to  be  deduced  from  the 
phrases,  once  and  in  part  still  so  popular,  such 
as  "  Production  is  excessive,"  **  We  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  plethora,"  "  All  the  markets  are  over- 
stocked, and  every  business  and  profession  is 
overcrowded,"  **  The  capacity  to  consume  can  no 
longer  keep  pace  with  the  power  to  produce," 
etc. — These  ideas,  too,  are  not  confined  to  any 
class.  One  man  opposes  the  use'  of  machines  on 
the  ground  that  those  triumphs  of  human  inge- 
nuity multiply  indefinitely  the  power  of  produc- 
tion. What  does  he  fear?  Abundance.  A  sec- 
ond favors  protection,  lamenting  the  liberality 
of  nature's  gifts  to  other  lands,  dreading  that 
through  the  influence  of  free  trade  his  own  should 
share  it,  and  thinking  that  were  it  to  do  so  it 
would  be  afiUcted  by  the  scourge  of  the  invasion 
and  inundation  of  foreign  products.  What  does 
he  fear?  Abundance.  Statesmen,  even,  are  not 
free  from  the  hallucination,  though  they  fear 
abundance  for  a  different  reason.  Their  dread  is^ 
that  the  masses,  as  the  result  of  being  too  well  off, 
will  become  revolutionary  and  seditious,  and  as  a 
means  of  repressing  them,  they  look  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion, vast  armies,  a  lavish  expenditure,  and  a  pow- 
erful aristocracy  charged  with  the  task  of  remedy- 
ing by  its  pomp  and  profusion  the  intrusive  abun- 
dance of  human  industry.  What  do  such  states- 
men fear?  Abundance.  Finally,  we  have  logi- 
cians who,  disdaining  all  by-paths,  go  straight  to 
the  pCHnt,  and  advise  periodical  destruction  of 
large  cities  by  fire  or  otherwise,  that  labor  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  them.  What  do 
they  fear?  Abundance. — It  seems  impossible  that 
such  ideas  should  come  into  the  minds  of  men, 
and  sometimes  even  prevail,  not  in  the  personal 
practice  of  men,  but  in  their  theories  and  in  their 
legislation.    For,  if  there  be  anything  evidently 


true,  it  is  this,  that,  so  far  at  least  as  useful  arti- 
cliBS  are  concerned,  it  is  better  to  have  than  to 
be  without  them;  and  if  it  is  incontestable  that 
plenty  is  an  evil  when  it  exists  in  things  that  are 
mischievous,  destructive  and  troublesome,  such 
as  grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  vermin,  vices  and 
malarial  vanors,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  it 
is  a  blessing  as  regards  things  which  meet  wants 
and  satisfy  desires ;  things  which  man  seeks, 
strives  for,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  things 
which  he  is  willing  to  buy  by  work  or  exchange, 
and  which  possess  a  real  value,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  works  of  art,  means  of  loco- 
motion, of  communication,  of  instruction,  and  of 
amusement;  in  a  word,  all  that  political  economy 
busies  itself  with.  —  If  it  be  desired  to  compare 
the  civilization  of  two  peoples,  or  of  two  ages, 
statistics  are  appealed  to,  to  inform  us  which  had, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  most  means  of 
subsistence,  the  greatest  returns  in  agricultural 
products,  in  industries  or  art,  most  roads,  most 
canals,  most  libraries  and  museums;  and  the 
question  is  settled  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
parative activity  of  consumption,  that  is  to  say,  by 
plenty  or  abimdance.  —  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  products  to  be  abun- 
dant; that  it  is  further  necessary  that  they  be 
equitably  distributed.  There  is  nothing  truer 
than  this,  but  questions  must  not  be  confounded. 
When  we  defend  abundance,  and  our  opponents 
decry  it,  we  both  take  as  imderstood  the  words 
eeBteria  paribus,  all  else  being  equal;  that  is,  equity 
of  distribution  is  presupposed. — Ftuther,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  abundance  is  in  itself  the  cause 
of  proper  distribution.  The  more  abundant  any- 
thing is,  the  less  value  it  possesses;  the  less  its 
value,  the  more  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one, 
the  more  men  are  on  an  equality  with  regard  to  it. 
We  are  all  equal  in  respect  to  the  air,  because  it 
exists  relatively  to  our  needs  and  wants  in  in- 
exhaustible abundance;  we  are  a  little  less  equal 
in  regard  to  water,  because  being  less  plentiful, 
it  possesses  a  certain  value;  still  less  so  with  re- 
gard to  wheat,  delicate  fruits,  early  vegetables, 
rarities,  their  benefit  becoming  confined  to  fewer, 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  abundance.  —  It  may 
be  added,  to  satisfy  the  sentimental  scruples  of 
our  times,  that  plenty  is  not  a  merely  material 
good.  Wants  arise  among  men  in  regular  order; 
they  are  not  all  equally  pressing,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  their  order  of  priority  is  not  the  order 
of  dignity.  The  coarser  wants  must  first  be 
appeased,  because  their  satisfaction  involves  our 
existence,  and  because,  as  rhetoricians  say,  "Be- 
fore living  worthily,  we  must  live  somehow." 
Primo  mvere,  ddnde  pkUotophaH.  — Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  the  abundance  of  the  things  nec- 
essary for  the  supply  of  the  commonest  wants 
which  permits  man  more  and  more  to  spiritualize 
his  enjoyments,  and  to  raise  himself  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  He  can  only 
devote  to  the  perfecting  of  form,  to  the  cultivation 
of  art,  or  to  the  investigations  of  thought,  the 
time  and  the  energies  which,  as  a  consequence  of 
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progress  are  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  demands 
of  bis  animal  existence.  Abundance,  the  result 
of  long  labor  and  patient  economy,  can  not  be 
universal  at  the  first  formation  of  society,  nor  can 
it,  at  the  same  time,  exist  as  to  all  possible  prod- 
ucts, but  it  follows  a  regular  order,  commencing 
with  the  material  wants,  and  ending  with  the  spir- 
itual. Unhappy  the  nations  when  external  forces, 
such  as  governments,  violently  invert  this  natural 
sequence,  substitute  for  desires — coarse,  it  is  true, 
but  imperious  —  others  of  a  loftier  nature,  pre- 
maturely awakened,  change  the  natural  direction 
of  labor,  and  disturb  the  equilibrium  between 
wants  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them,  an  equi- 
librium which  is  the  cause  of  all  social  stability. 
—  Moreover,  were  abundance  a  scourge,  it  would 
be  as  strange  as  unfortunate,  for  easy  as  the 
remedy  is  (what  is  easier  than  to  abstain  from  pro- 
ducing, or  to  destroy?)  no  one  is  willing  to  adopt 
it.  It  is  in  vain  that  people  inveigh  against  plenty, 
superabundance,  plethora;  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
enunciate  the  theory  of  restricted  supply,  that 
they  obtain  for  it  the  support  of  the  law,  that  they 
proscribe  machinery,  that  they  disturb,  interfere 
with  and  impede  commerce;  all  this  keeps  no  one 
from  working  to  acquire  abundance.  On  all  the 
earth  not  a  man  is  to  be  met  with  whose  practice 
is  not  a  perpetual  protest  against  these  vain  theo- 
ries; not  one  is  to  be  found  whose  sole  endeavor 
is  not  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers,  to  foster 
them,  to  husband  them,  and  to  increase  their  pro- 
ductive capability  by  the  co-operation  of  natural 
forces;  not  one  who  decries  freedom  in  trade,  but 
who  acts  on  this  principle  (however  eager  he  may 
be  to  deny  others  the  same  privilege):  to  buy  in 
cheapest  market,  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest;  so 
much  so,  that  the  theory  of  a  restricted  supply, 
which  is  so  common  in  books,  in  the  newspapers, 
in  conversation,  in  parliament,  and  by  the  way 
in  laws,  is  negatived  and  stultified  by  the  actions 
of  every  individual  without  exception,  composing 
the  human  race,  which  is  the  most  incontrovertible 
refutation  the  mind  can  well  imagine. — But  if 
abundance  is  better  than  scarcity,  how  does  it 
happen  that  men,  after  having  virtually  decided 
in  favor  of  abundance  by  their  action,  by  their 
labor,  and  their  commerce,  constitute  themselves 
theoretically  the  champions  of  restriction,  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  bring  popular  opinion  to  that 
view,  and  are  the  originators  of  all  sorts  of  re- 
strictive and  illiberal  laws?  TMs  it  remains  for 
us  to  explain.  At  bottom,  what  we  are  all  aim- 
ing at  is,  that  each  of  our  efforts  should  realize 
for  us  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit.  If 
we  were  not  by  nature  sociable,  if  we  lived  in 
individual  isolation,  we  could  know  one  rule  only 
for  attaining  this  object,  to  work  more  and  better, 
which  implies  progressive  abundance.  But,  by 
means  of  exchange  and  its  consequence,  the  divi- 
sion of  labor,  it  is  not  directly  to  ourselves  but  to 
others  that  we  consecrate  our  labor,  our  efforts, 
our  productions  and  our  services.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  without  losing  sight  of  the  rule,  pro- 
duce more,  we  have  another  always  present  to  our 


minds,  produce  more  value;  for  on  that  depends 
the  amount  of  remuneration  which  we  shall  re- 
ceive  for  our  services.  Now,  to  produce  more,  and 
to  produce  more  value,  are  by  no  means  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  is  manifest  that  if  by  force  or 
stratagem  we  succeed  in  making  greatly  scarcer 
the  special  service  or  product  which  constitutes 
our  occupation,  we  would  grow  richer  without 
adding  to  our  labor  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  shoemaker  could,  by  a 
mere  effort  of  will,  cause  the  sudden  annihilation 
of  all  the  shoes  in  the  world,  excepting  only  those 
in  his  own  shop;  or  strike  with  paralysis  every 
one  who  knew  how  to  use  the  shoemaker's  tools^ 
he  would  become  a  Croesus ;  his  lot  would  be  im- 
proved, not  together  with  the  general  lot  of  man- 
kind, but  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  prosperity  of 
all.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  theory  of  a 
scarcity  as  it  shows  itself  in  restrictions,  monopo- 
lies and  privileges.  It  only  veils,  by  the  use  of 
scientific  language,  that  selfish  sentiment  which 
finds  a  place  deep  in  tbe  hearts  of  all ;  competitors 
annoy  me.  —  When  any  product  is  brought  to 
market,  there  are  two  circumstances  which  tend 
equally  to  enhance  its  value  :  first,  that  there  is 
in  the  market  a  great  abundance  of  articles  for 
which  it  may  be  exchanged,  that  is,  a  great  abun- 
dance of  everything;  and  second,  a  great  scarcity 
of  articles  of  the  same  product.  Now,  neither  of 
ourselves  nor  through  the  intervention  of  laws 
and  public  power,  are  we  able  to  infiuence  in  the 
least  the  first  of  these  circumstances.  Unfortu- 
nately universal  plenty  can  not  be  produced  by 
act  of  parliament;  it  must  be  obtained  in  some 
other  way;  legislators,  customs  officials  and  re- 
striction can  do  nothing  toward  it.  If,  then,  we 
wish  artificially  to  raise  the  value  of  any  article, 
we  must  bring  our  energies  to  bear  on  the  other 
element  in  its  value.  Here  individual  effort  is 
not  quite  so  powerless.  With  laws  ad  hoc,  an 
arbitrary  use  of  power,  bayonets,  chains  and  fet- 
ters, punishment  and  persecution,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  drive  out  competition,  and  to  create  that 
scarcity  and  artificial  increase  in  value  which  is 
desired.  This  being  the  condition  of  things,  it 
is  easy  to  imdersland  what  not  only  can  but  must 
happen  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  of  barbarism,  and 
of  unrestrained  greed.  Every  one  turns  to  the 
legislature,  and  through  its  intervention  to  public 
force,  demanding  of  it  the  artificial  creation,  by 
all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  of  a  scarcity  in  the 
article  he  produces.  The  farmer  demands  scarcity 
of  com,  the  cattle  raiser  of  cattle,  the  iron  master 
of  iron,  the  colonist  of  sugar,  the  cloth  manufact- 
urer of  cloth,  etc. ,  etc.  Each  one  gives  the  same 
reasons  for  his  demand,  and  the  result  is  a  body  of 
doctrine  which  may  be  called,  the  theory  of  scar- 
city, and  public  force  employs  fire  and  sword  to 
secure  its  triumph.  —  But,  leaving  the  masses  thus 
forced  to  undergo  the  regimen  of  universal  dearth, 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  what  a  labyrinth  the  in- 
ventors of  this  scheme  get  involved  in,  and  what 
a  terrible  retribution  await?  their  unscrupulous 
rapacity.    It  has  been  shown  that  as  i*egards  each 
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special  production  there  are  two  elements  of  value: 
first,  the  scarcity  of  similar  articles;  and,  second, 
the  abundance  of  all  which  are  not  similar. 
Now,  we  call  special  attention  to  this:  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  government,  the  slave  of  individual 
selfishness,  endeavors  to  realize  the  first  of  these 
elements  of  value,  it  destroys  the  second.  It  has 
satisfied  in  succession  the  wishes  of  the  farmer, 
the  cattle  raiser,  the  iron  master,  the  manufact- 
urer, the  colonist,  by  artificially  producing  a  scar- 
city of  com,  or  meat,  of  iron,  of  cloth,  or  of  sugar, 
but  what  is  that  but  destroying  that  ^«7i^a/a&un- 
dance  which  is  the  second  condition  of  value  in 
each  separate  product.  Thus,  after  having  sub- 
mitted the  community  to  actual  privation,  which 
scarcity  implies,  it  is  discovered  that  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  catching  this  f^adow,  in  laying  this 
spectre,  in  raising  this  nominal  value,  because  by 
Just  so  much  as  the  scarcity  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion op>erates  in  its  favor,  in  the  same  way  the 
scarcity  of  others  neutralizes  it.  Is  it,  then,  so 
hard  to  understand  that  the  shoemaker,  of  whom 
we  spoke  above,  should  he  succeed  in  destroying, 
by  a  simple  wish,  all  the  shoes  in  existence  except 
those  made  by  himself,  would  find  himself  no 
better  off,  even  from  the  ridiculous  point  of  view 
of  nominal  value,  if  at  the  same  time,  every  other 
thing  against  which  shoes  can  be  exchanged  be- 
came proportionately  scarce?  The  only  change 
would  be,  that  every  man,  our  shoemaker  in- 
cluded, would  be  worse  i^d,  worse  clothed, 
worse  fed,  and  worse  lodged,  even  if  products 
maintained  toward  each  other  the  same  relative 
value. — It  is  necessarily  so.  What  would  be- 
come of  society,  if  injustice,  oppression,  egotism, 
greed  and  ignorance  brought  no  punishment  with 
them?  Luckily,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  few  men, 
without  its  recoiling  on  themselves,  to  turn  public 
force  and  the  apparatus  of  government  to  the 
profit  of  prohibitive  legislation,  and  to  check  the 
universal  impulse  of  humanity  toward  abundance. 
Frbdbrio  Babtiat. 

POLAND.  I.  ffiitorieal.  Poland  is  a  vast  plain, 
the  centre  of  which  is  at  Warsaw,  on  the  Vistula, 
and  which  forms  the  northwestern  region  of  a  pla- 
teau two-thirds  larger,  bounded  by  the  Baltic  sea, 
the  Oder,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  Black  Bea, 
the  Borysthenes  and  the  Dwina.  The  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Poland  have  changed,  in  a  thousand 
years,  from  the  belt  formed  by  the  tributary  rivers 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  circumference  of  the  whole 
plain.  But  the  country  occupied  by  the  Polish 
nation  has  never  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian 
mountains  at  the  south  and  east.  No  mountains 
traverse  Poland,  only  sandy  hills.  In  the  east 
there  are  marshes;  the  centre  is  covered  with  for- 
ests. The  soil  contains  mineral  wealth,  copper, 
silver,  and  the  largest  mines  of  rock  salt  in  Eu- 
rope. The  climate  is  cold  in  the  north,  and  tem- 
perate in  the  south;  the  soil  is  everywhere  fertile, 
but  nothing  but  wheat  is  produced.  —  The  Polish 
population  had  its  origin  (independently  of  the 
Finnish  or  Turanian*  elements  of  prc-historic  Eu- 


rope) in  the  Slavic  tribe  of  the  Leeks,  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages:  they  are  called  the  Slaves  of  the 
plain.  They  annexed  to  themselves,  in  course  of 
time,  other  Slavic  nations,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Lithuanians,  who  occupy  to  the  northeast 
of  Poland  a  region  of  almost  equal  extent;  and  the 
lesser  Russians,  established  at  the  east  and  south, 
in  the  countries  called  later  Podolia  and  Oalicia. 
The  aggregate  of  these  nations  constituted,  with- 
out any  considerable  variation,  the  Polish  nation- 
ality; but  the  power  of  this  state  extended  in  the 
west  over  states  almost  wholly  Germanic;  and  in 
the  southeast  over  nations  of  Turkish  or  Tartar 
origin,  such  as  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukrania. 
.The  time  of  the  greatest  territorial  extent  of  Po- 
land was  the  year  1772.  It  was  then  composed  of 
four  states:  Great  BdUind,  comprising  Greater 
Poland  proper,  Cujavia,  Mazovia  and  Western 
Prussia ;  LUUe  Poland  comprising  Little  Poland 
proper,  Podlaquia,  Red  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine; 
Liihvaniai  comprising  Lithuania  proper,  White 
Russia,  the  Black  Russia  of  Lithuania,  lamogitia; 
and  finally  the  feudatory  countries,  that  .is  to  say, 
the  duchy  of  Courland  and  the  Pomeranian  dis- 
tricts of  Butow  and  Lauenburg,  fiefs  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  And  it  was  precisely  this 
year  1772  which  saw  the  first  dismemberment  of 
Poland  accomplished,  and  the  political  ruin  of  the 
nation  precipitated.  The  causes  which  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  most  fiourishing  state  of  east- 
em  Europe  are  now  well  known.  They  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  insufficiency  of  public  authority 
at  the  time  when  Poland  was  surrounded  by  three 
military  states  subject  to  a  rigorous  centralization. 
—  The  origin  of  this  anarchy  lay  primarily  in  the 
elective  character  of  the  king.  The  last  Piast,  a 
king  of  the  first  dynasty,  was  able  to  secure  the 
throne  to  his  nephew  only  by  allowing  the  nobility 
to  force  a  stipulation  upon  him  by  which  they  arro- 
gated to  themselves  several  prerogatives,  such  as 
exemption  from  taxation.  From  that  time  on,  the 
nobility  asserted  their  right  of  election,  and,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Jagellons,  enforced  it.  They 
swore  their  kings  to  the  pacta  eotwenta,  the  basis 
of  that  Polish  constitution  by  which,  to  use  Vol- 
taire^ expression,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  de- 
fended their  liberty  against  their  king,  and  took 
liberty  away  from  the  rest  of  the  nation:  *'  There 
the  peasant  sows  not  for  himself,  but  for  lords,  to 
whom  he  and  his  land  and  all  the  labor  of  his 
hands  belong,  and  w^ho  can  sell  him  or  slay  him 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  All  who  are  of  gentle 
blood  depend  only  on  themselves.  To  try  them 
in  a  criminal  matter,  a  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  is  necessary;  and  they  can  be  arrested  only 
after  having  been  condemned.  Besides,  they  are 
scarcely  ever  punished.  Many  of  the  gentry  are 
poor,  and  accept  service  with  those  who  are 
wealthy;  they  receive  a  salary  from  them,  perform 
the  lowest  offices,  and  prefer  to  serve  their  equals 
to  enriching  themselves  by  trade. "  Another  pecul- 
iarity of  this  constitution  was  the  famous  right  of 
veto  granted  to  the  deputies  or  nuncios  in  the  diets. 
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"Each  deputy  enjoys  the  right  which  the  trib- 
unes of  the  people  had  at  Rome,  of  opposing  the 
laws  of  the  senate.  A  single  gentleman  who 
says,  I  protest,  invalidates  by  this  one  word  the 
unanimous  resolutions  of  the  rest,  and  if  he  de- 
parts from  the  place  where  the  diet  is  being  held, 
it  must  then  dissolve.  The  remedy  provided  for 
the  disorders  which  arise  from  this  law  is  more 
dangerous  still.  Poland  is  seldom  without  two 
factions.  Unanimity  in  the  diets  being  thus  im- 
possible, each  party  forms  a  confederation,  in 
which  they  decide  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  protests  of  the  minority. 
These  assemblies,  illegal,  according  to  the  laws, 
but  authorized  by  the  laws,  are  held  in  the  king's 
name,  although  often  without  his  consent,  and 
against  his  interests.  When  the  dissensions  are 
over,  it  belongs  to  the  general  diets  to  confirm  or 
to  annul  the  acts  of  these  confederations."  (Vol- 
taire.) Such  a  system  offered  only  too  easy  pre- 
texts and  opportunities  for  the  intervention  of 
neighboring  states.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
elective  kingship  the  discord  was  such  that  a 
foreign  prince  was  generally  elected  king,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
throne  was  given  to  a  Pole,  the  choice  was  dic- 
tated by  foreign  influence.  Russia  ruled  for 
nearly  a  century  in  the  Polish  councils.  Her  last 
intervention  had  for  its  chief  motive  to  bring 
forward  tlie  situation  of  Russians  of  the  Greek 
church,  subjects  of  Poland  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces,  whose  religious  liberty  was  restricted  or 
disregarded.  It  was  Russia  which  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  military  operations  against 
Poland,  although  the  first  idea  of  the  division 
appears  to  have  been  expressed  by  FredericK  II., 
king  of  Prussia.  —  The  first  dismemberment  took 
place  in  1772.  Austria  and  Prussia  signed  treaties 
with  Poland  which  restored  to  Russia,  Livonia, 
Polotsk,  Witebsk,  Meislaw  and  Minsk;  to  Prussia, 
a  part  of  Posnania,  Pomerania  and  Warnia;  and 
to  Austria,  Galicia  and  Lodomiria.  Poland,  re- 
duced to  these  limits,  abolished  her  ancient  gov- 
ernment, and  adopted,  by  a  constitution  copied 
from  that  which  France  had  just  voted  (1791), 
hereditary  royalty,  national  representation,  with 
two  houses,  the  re-establishment  of  urban  fran- 
chise, and  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  But  this 
constitution  having  been  taxed  with  illegality  by 
the  confederation  of  Tarjowice,  assembled  by 
the  advice  of  Catherine  XL,  and  at  which  the  old 
sovereignty  of  the  equestrian  order  was  reclaimed, 
the  disturbances  which  followed  this  transforma- 
tion led  to  the  interference  of  the  Russian  armies, 
and  the  second  partition  of  Poland  (1791),  which 
took  from  her  half  of  Lithuania,  Posnania,  Thorn, 
and  Dantzic.  Poland  rose  in  arms  the  following 
year,  and  took  part  in  the  European^  war,  but  her 
defeat  was  followed  by  the  third  partition  (1794). 
—  A  nation  can  not  be  all  at  once  suppressed, 
especially  in  modem  times,  without  the  conquest 
giving  rise  to  the  protests  of  the  states  which 
have  not  shared  in  the  spoliation,  and  which  then 
exert  themselves  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 


dismembered  nation.  Poland  was  the  subject  of 
two  of  these  at  least  partial  restorations.  The 
first  was  the  work  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  consti- 
tuted, by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (1807),  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  at  most  the  ancient  country  of 
the  Leeks,  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  imder  the 
title  of  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  This  territory 
was  taken  almost  entire  from  Prussia,  defeated 
at  Friedland.  The  grand  duke  was  the  king  of 
Saxony.  The  constitution  of  1792  was  preserved, 
in  form,  at  all  events.  This  creation  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  was  dated  at  Tilsit,  1807; 
Prussia  had  nothing  of  Poland,  but  Russia  kept 
all  the  east,  and  Austria  all  the  south.  The  war 
with  Austria  having  been  renewed,  the  Poles 
reconquered  Oalicia;  but  they  were  obliged  in 
1809  to  cede  a  part  of  it  to  Russia,  by  a  treaty 
approved  of  by  France.  The  second  restoration 
of  Poland  was  the  work  of  Europe,  assembled 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  —  The  treaties  of 
1815,  while  keeping  Posnania  for  Prussia,  and 
Galicia  for  Austria,  gave  an  independent  exist- 
ence to  the  greater  portion  of  Poland,  which, 
under  the  name  of  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  gov- 
erned by  the  emperor  of  Russia  on  the  principle 
of  peracmal  union.  This  kingdom  received  a  con- 
stitution, Nov.  15-27,  1815,  by  virtue  of  whldi 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  nuncios  of  the  no-' 
bllity  and  of  deputies  of  the  commons  shared  in 
the  legislation.  The  chambers  had  a  certain  initia- 
tive, and  suffrage  was  established  on  a  much 
broader  basis  than  m  the  French  chartres.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  professed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
government,  without  detracting  in  any  way  from 
the  liberty  of  other  forms  of  religion,  all  of  which, 
without  exception,  might  be  practiced  freely  and 
publicly,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. Difference  in  the  forms  of  worship  made 
no  difference  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights.  The  senate  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  to  have  as  many  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  the  law  should  establish  pala- 
tinates; a  bishop  of  the  Greek  church  had  a  seat 
in  it  also.  All  public  administrative  affairs,  judi- 
cial and  military,  without  exception,  were  to  be 
conducted  in  the  Polish  language.  Public  places, 
both  civil  and  military,  could  be  filled  only  by 
Poles.  Cracow,  with  its  suburbs,  was  also  consti- 
tuted a  republic.  The  direction  of  its  affairs  was 
conducted  by  a  senate,  and  the  legislative  power 
by  an  assembly  of  representatives.  (Constitution 
of  May  8,  1815.)  But  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  three  joint  powers  decided  everything.  —  The 
system  established  by  the  constitution  of  1815, 
upon  a  more  liberal  basis  than  the  charters  of  that 
period,  and  the  application  of  which  would  not 
have  been  without  difficulty  under  a  national  dy- 
nasty, was  naturally  still  more  precarious  in  a 
country  lately  conquered,  and  the  deiiendence  of 
which  was  but  slightly  disguised  by  the  so-called 
system  of  pergonal  union.  From  this  time  on, 
Poland  saw  the  possibility  of  liberty  only  in  com- 
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plete  separation,  and  sought  it  in  four  insurrec- 
tions, the  failure  of  which  each  time  aggravated 
the  situation  of  the  country.  The  first  took  place 
in  1890,  and  was  crushed  the  year  following  in 
the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  the  capture  of  War- 
saw. The  Russian  government  adopted  a  series 
of  measures  to  efface  the  Polish  nationality,  the 
principal  of  which  were  the  abolition  of  judicial 
power  in  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia,  the  suppression 
of  Catholic  churches,  forced  conversions,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  the  Russian  religion  (in 
Poland  as  well  as  in  Lithuania),  the  substitution 
of  the  Russian  language  for  the  Polish  in  public 
documents  and  in  the  schools,  the  transportation 
to  St.  Petersburg  of  the  library  of  Warsaw,  the 
'forced  enrollment  of  Poles  in  the  Russian  army, 
their  transportation  to  the  Caucasus,  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  goods,  the  inquisition  of  officials  in 
families,  and  the  transportation  and  forced  enroll- 
ment of  children.  A  large  number  of  Poles  emi- 
grated, either  to  other  European  coimtries,  prin- 
cipally France  and  England,  or  to  the  republic 
of  Cracow,  on  the  faith  of  its  constitution.  The 
Ausdx)  -  Prusso  -  Russian  commission,  which  had 
held  the  town  since  1815,  and  which  had  the  letter 
of  the  treaties  in  its  favor,  exacted  their  expulsion 
from  the  senate,  and,  as  the  senate  refused  to 
obey,  took  their  expulsion  upon  itself.  The  accu- 
mulation of  resentment  burst  out  in  a  revolution 
some  years  afterward  (1846).  Associations  cover- 
ing all  Poland,  delegated  authority  to  a  dictator- 
ship of  five,  who  proclaimed,  at  Cracow,  on  the 
29d  of  February,  the  national  government  of  the 
Polish  republic.  The  movement  extended  every-^ 
where,  and  was  everywhere  crushed  out  in  blood; 
it  was  then  tlmt  the  massacre  of  the  Poles  in 
Ghdicia  took  place,  by  peasants  of  Russian  origin, 
whom  the  Austrian  government  was  accused  of 
having  excited  to  the  deed,  and  which  it  at  all 
events  did  not  restrain.  The  republic  of  Cracow 
was  suppressed,  and  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia 
signed,  on  the  6th  of  November,  a  treaty  which 
incorporated  Cracow  with  Austria.  France  and 
England  entered  a  protest,  for  form's  sake.  A 
thini  insurrection  took  place  in  1848,  and  was 
quelled  the  same  year. — In  1861  the  Russian 
government  seemed  to  wish  to  adopt  free  institu- 
tions in  Poland.  A  council  of  state  or  of  adminis- 
tration, and  councils  of  districts  and  of  municipal- 
ities, were  instituted ;  the  use  of  the  Polish  language 
in  ofl^cial  documents  was  permitted,  and  the  right 
of  petition  recognized.  It  is  certain  that  the  na- 
tional agronomical  society  carried  its  labors  beyond 
th^  object  for  which  it  was  established;  it  was 
dissolved,  as  well  as  the  urban  delegations.  The 
fourth  insurrection  was  thenceforth  fully  resolved 
upon;  it  lasted  until  1863  and  1864,  and  was,  like 
the  previous  ones,  reduced  by  force.  France  and 
England  interposed  by  diplomatic  notes,  to  the 
legality  and  conclusions  of  which  the  Russian 
government  took  exceptions;  the  intervening  pow- 
ers did  not  push  any  further  the  measure  which 
had  encouraged  the  Poles  without  giving  them 
any  real  support;   the  character  of  belligerents, 


which  was  accorded  to  the  confederate  states 
of  America,  was  not  granted  to  them.  After 
the  suppression  of  this  last  insurrection,  Poland 
lost  even  the  nominal  existence  which  had  been 
conceded  to  her  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1815; 
she  was  incorporated  into  the  Russian  empire, 
and  in  1867  the  very  name  of  Poland  disap- 
peared; there  remain,  administratively  at  least, 
only  the  ten  western  governments  of  the  empire. 
J.  DB  B.  —  n.  General  CanMeratumB.  The  Pol- 
ish question  is  at  once  easy  to  state,  and  difficult 
to  solve.  We  have  to  do  with  a  nation  whose 
territory  and  independence  have  been  taken  away, 
which  has  fought  with  heroism  and  perseverance 
to  recover  those  inestimable  possessions,  which, 
has  been  conquered,  and  has  suffered  martyrdom 
rather  than  abjure  its  rights.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  question;  what  will  be  the  solution 
of  it?  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  will  never  restore 
the  provinces  which  they  have  taken ;  that  appears 
to  us  certain.  Let  any  one  ask  no  matter  what 
country  to  cede  a  part  of  its  territory  without 
"previous  and  just  indemnity,"  and  the  answer 
would  be  the  same.  Only  a  war  can  bring  about 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland;  but  unless  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  should  arise  to  aid  its 
liberators,  success  would  be  too  doubtful  for  any 
one  willingly  to  run  the  risks  of  an  aggression.  — 
Many  persons  believe  that  there  is  an  interest,  if 
not  European,  at  least  French  and  (German,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  But  as  this  Poland  would  be  intended 
as  a  barrier  against  Russia,  the  latter  would  spend 
her  last  rouble  and  her  last  man  rather  than  per- 
mit its  establishment,  and  in  this  emergency  the 
government  would  find  the  Russian  nation  ready 
for  any  sacrifice.  The  interest  of  Prussia  and 
of  Austria  is  open  to  discussion :  but,  however 
threatening  Russia  may  appear  to  them,  these  two 
powers  will  always  think  that  the  portions  of 
Poland  which  they  have  annexed  will  be  more 
useful  to  them  as  provinces  than  as  allies.  In 
view  of  these  difficulties,  we  will  not  venture  any 
prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  Poland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, self-evident  that  the  efforts  of  a  handful  of 
brave  men  will  not  suffice  to  vanquish  the  nu- 
merous and  well-disciplined  battalions  of  Russia. 
Enthusiasm  will  not  supply  the  place  of  numbers, 
and  neither  Poland  nor  civilization  has  anything 
to  gain  from  a  rising,  the  result  of  wliich  must 
seem  like  suicide.  —  We  can  not  leave  this  sub- 
ject without  drawing  from  the  history  of  Poland 
the  political  lesson  which  it  contains.  And  firstly, 
the  elective  system,  applied  to  royalty,  has  borne 
such  sad  fruit  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  that  it 
would  forever  be  condemned  if  men  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  history.  Besides,  it  is  known  that 
Germany  herself  has  not  had  too  much  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  her  "elective  empire,"  although 
it  was  during  several  centuries  elective  only  in 
form.  Republics  will  continue  to  replace  their 
chief  magistrates  periodically,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals, but  monarchies  will  remain  hereditary.  It 
is  true  that  Poland  called  herself  a  repubUe,  — 
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Then,  the  Uberumveto,  the  unanimity  reqtdredfor 
the  choice  of  a  king  and  in  other  cases,  rendered 
all  regular  decision  impossible.  This  requirement 
could  not  be  in  any  way  justified.  At  the  present 
day,  sovereign  powers  alone  maintain  such  a  re- 
quirement, which  may  be  sustained  to  a  certain 
extent  by  states  coming  freely  together  in  con- 
ference, but  has  its  inconveniences  even  in  a 
confederacy  ;  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  majority  should  prevail.  A 
amall  number  of  persons,  filled  with  the  desire  of 
coming  to  an  understanding,  succeed  at  last  in 
agreeing  by  a  series  of  compromises.  States  as- 
sembled in  conference  are  rarely  numerous,  while 
Poland  had  40,000  nobles  with  the  right  to  vote; 
how  could  they  agree?  It  is  easily  understood 
that  with  this  multitude  of  petty  sovereigns  an- 
archy should  have  found  its  way  into  the  country 
and  excited  the  covetousness  of  its  neighbors. 
We  have  no  intention  of  extenuating  what  is 
odious  in  the  act  of  partition,  by  saying  that  the 
Poles  provoked  it  by  the  unintelligent  organiza- 
tion of  their  government.  The  thief  can  not  be 
declared  innocent  because  the  owner  neglected  to 
shut  his  door,  but  the  owner  has  none  the  less 
himself  to  blame.  —  But  if  these  mistakes  have 
had  such  terrible  results  to  the  victims  of  them, 
the  states  which  took  part  in  the  spoliation  have 
felt  the  consequences  of  their  unjust  act;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  may  yet  suffer  further 
from  it,  for  moral  evil  is  nearly  always  followed 
by  a  series  of  troubles.  (See  Nationalities, 
Law  of  ;  Russia.)  Maubicb  Block. 

POLICE.  By  the  term  police,  we  here  mean  the 
coercive  power  of  the  state  in  the  domain  of  home 
administration.  Morality,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
rule,  the  dictate  of  duty  in  the  conscience  of  the 
individual,  over  his  wUl,  and  the  free  action  of 
that  will.  This  rule  or  supremacy  can  be  found- 
ed only  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  It  is  a 
fact  of  psychic  life  which  can  not  be  produced  by 
outward  coercion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  which 
can  not  be  prevented.  Since  power,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  this  article,  can  ex- 
ercise only  external  compulsion,  it  follows  that 
it  has  not  the  means  of  directly  influencing  the 
morality  of  individuals.  It  may  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  doing  certain  definite  acts,  and  by 
threats  of  penalty  compel  the  individual  to  per- 
form certain  public  duties;  but  it  is  unable  to  cre- 
ate or  transform  the  sentiment  from  which  the 
supremacy  of  the  dictates  of  duty  over  the  will  of 
man  springs.  For  moral  freedom  is^  domain 
inaccessible  to  the  police  power.  This  cardinal 
truth  has  made  its  way  to  full  recognition,  only 
slowly.  Only  in  modem  times  has  the  state 
refused  to  make  its  subjects  moral  by  means  of 
public  ordinances  and  prohibitions,  and  by  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  police  measures.  In 
the  ancient  world,  and  chiefly  among  the  Greeks, 
the  conviction  prevailed,  that  the  state  should 
assume  the  task  of  educating  the  individual  in 
moraUty,  and  that  the  individual  could  only  be- 


come moral  in  the  state  and  through  the  state. 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  different  as  their  doctrines  of 
the  state  are  in  other  points,  agreed  with  the  then 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  state  should  regulate 
both  the  inner  and  the  outward  life  of  its  citizens, 
in  order  to  guide  them  toward  the  highest  good, 
to  morality.  In  the  legislation  of  the  ancients  the 
law,  as  a  consequence,  encroached  on  the  domain 
of  morality,  and  the  codes  of  law  which  sub- 
jected individuals  most  to  guardianship  in  this 
matter,  in  order  to  educate  them  in  morality, 
were  those  that  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation. 
(Cf.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Qriecfi,  PrimtaUer- 
thumer,  2d  ed.,  1870,  p.  478,  etc.;  Schomann, 
Griech  AUerthumer,  8d  ed.,  1871,  vol.  i.,  p.  113, 
etc. ;  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  eUe  aiitique,  p.  281, 
etc.) — The  Roman  law  was  the  first  to  assume  an 
independent  attitude  in  relation  to  morality,  and 
to  frame  itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws. 
But  the  Roman  state  not  only  demanded  of  the 
citizen  that  he  should  live  according  to  law,  and 
perform  all  his  legal  duties,. it  also  expected  the 
citizen,  by  his  moral  private  life,  and  a  well- 
regulated  'private  household,  to  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  Any  one,  who 
through  immoral  conduct  injured  his  own  worth 
as  a  citizen,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, injured  the  community,  did  not,  therefore, 
violate  the  law,  but  he  exposed  himself  to  reproof 
by  the  state,  and  forfeited  his  political  honor,  be- 
cause he  had  failed  to  fulfill  his  moral  obligations 
toward  the  state.  In  the  public  census,  that  oc- 
curred every  fifth  year,  the  censors  were  required 
not  only  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  the  citizens, 
their  capacity  for  taxation,  and  bearing  arms; 
they  were  also  required  to  subject  the  moral  con- 
duct of  individuals  to  a  thorough  investigation, 
and,  without  any  legal  restraint,  they  might  in- 
flict the  nota  of  infamy  on  any  citizen  who  had 
done  anything  "contrary  to  public  morality, 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  community." 
The  delinquent,  according  to  his  rank,  was  then 
either  expelled  from  the  tribu8y  or,  if  eques,  con- 
demned to  lose  his  horse,  or  to  be  deprived  of 
his  seat  in  the  senate.  The  censorial  nota^  which 
had  to  be  ratified  by  both  censors,  remained 
valid  only  until  the  expiration  of  the  lutirum, 
that  is,  until  the  period  of  the  next  census.  (Cf 
Mommsen  Bomischss  Staatsrecht,  2d  ed.,  1877. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  868,  etc.)  This  remarkable  institu- 
tion of  moral  censorship  may  not  have  been 
able  to  render  the  Romans  more  moral,  but  it 
certainly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
civil  honor,  and,  for  a  limited  time  at  least,  it  was 
able  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  outward  deca/  of 
morality.  The  censorship  perished  imder  the 
empire,  and  the  imperial  penal  laws  against  im- 
morality and  luxury  proved  inadequate  substi- 
tutes for  the  censure,  which,  "by  the  magnitude 
of  its  power,  boimdlessness  of  its  arbitrariness, 
its  lofty  moral  nobleness,  and  local  patriotic  ego- 
tism, was  a  genuine  expression  of  the  Roman  re- 
public." (Mommsen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  827.) — During 
the  middle  ages  the   prevailing  theory  of  the 
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•church  assigned  to  the  state  the  task  of  employmg 
its  political  power  in  the  execution  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal decrees,  and  of  compelling  the  observance 
of  the  moral  precepts  sanctioned  by  the  church. 
But,  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  inconsiderable 
part  taken  by  the  state  in  legislation  and  in  inter- 
nal administration,  it  was  only  in  isolated  cases 
and  unsystematicaliy  that  the  state  could  under- 
take the  task  assigned  it  by  the  church.  Not  till 
the  close  of  the  middle  ages  did  the  public  author- 
ities, in  an  imsystematic  manner,  it  is  true,  begin 
extensively  to  oppose  immorality  by  threats  of 
punishment,  and  to  remove  certain  immoral  ex- 
crescences in  isolated  cases.  Laws  were  enacted 
against  luxury,  cursing  and  swearing,  excessive 
drinking,  against  beggary,  and  the  keeping  of 
concubines.  In  Qermany  the  imperial  police  reg- 
ulations of  the  sixteenth  century  present  a  long 
and  varied  series  of  police  regulations  and  prohi- 
bitions, which  were  afterward  kept  up,  and  still 
further  extended  in  the  other  German  states  by 
legislation.  When,  later,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
toiy,  enlightened  despotism  had  attained  to  power, 
governments,  by  a  close  supervision  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  state,  and  by  the  legislative  regulation 
of  their  private  life,  did  their  best  to  lead  them,  if 
not  to  morality,  at  least  to  temporal  well-being. 
Without  recognizing  the  moral  freedom  of  the 
individual,  active  police  legislation  sought  to  sub- 
ject the  whole  life  and  endeavors  of  individuals 
to  regulations.  Only  since  the  close  of  the  past 
and  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  a  more  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  morality 
and  of  moral  freedom  begun  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  state. 
By  degrees  the  police  laws,  which  interfered  with 
the  private  life  of  the  subject,  not  with  a  view  of 
preventing  violations  of  the  law,  or  to  protect  the 
-community  from  danger,  but  solely  to  compel  the 
individual  to  greater  morality  or  economical  fore- 
sight, were  expressly  abrogated,  or  fell  into  com- 
plete oblivion  for  want  of  enforcement.  The  state 
at  last  came  to  understand  that  it  must  refuse  to 
endeavor  to  educate  its  citizens  morally  by  the 
employment  of  coercive  means,  and  that  it  should 
promote  their  moral  education  by  aiding  the 
whole  economic  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
people  in  so  far  as  that  culture  requires  the  aid  of 
the  state.  The  state  has  further  understood,  that 
in  itself  immorality  is  not  punishable,  because  the 
state  can  pass  judgment  only  on  external  acts  and 
behavior,  not  on  things  which  belong  to  the  inner 
psychic  life  of  man.  An  act  in  itself  is  neither 
moral  nor  immoral;  it  is  moral  or  immoral  only  in 
so  far  as  the  disposition  or  intention,  whose  out- 
ward expression  it  is,  is  moral  or  immoral.  The 
state  is  justified  in  opposing,  and  obliged  to 
oppose,  and,  when  possible,  to  prevent,  immoral 
acta,  only  in  so  far  as  such  acts  are  an  injury  to 
the  goods  of  individuals  or  of  the  commimity  pro- 
tected by  the  state,  or  when*  there  is  danger  that 
immoral  acts  may  cause  such  injury.  In  such 
cases  the  state  interferes,  not  because  the  inten- 
tioD,  from  which  the  acts  proceed,  is  immoral,  but 


because  such  acts  either  injure,  or  threaten  to  in- 
jure,  the  goods,  which  are  under  the  legal  protec- 
tion of  the  state.  It  is  only  external  acts,  there- 
fore, which  belong  to  the  police  supervision  of  the 
state,  and  not  morality  or  immorality  of  intention. 
— Acts  proceeding  from  an  immoral  character  or 
intention,  followed  by  injury  to  goods  protected 
by  the  law,  draw  after  them  legal  consequences, 
which  are  determined  by  the  different  parts  of  the 
law,  particularly  by  the  criminal  or  penal  law. 
The  object  of  police  regulations  for  the  public 
security  is  the  prevention  of  these  violations  of 
the  law.  Police  regulations  in  the  interest  of 
morality,  on  the  contrary,  concern  themselves 
only  with  those  acts  which  of  themselves  are  not 
an  injury  to  interests  recognized  by  the  law,  to 
property,  etc. ;  which  do  not  even  always  expose 
such  interests  to  injury;  but  which,  by  the  spread 
and  encouragement  of  an  immoral  character  in 
the  community,  are  apt  to  cause  injury  or  expose 
to  danger  the  goods  of  individuals  or  of  the  com- 
mimity. Police  regulations  in  the  interests  of 
morality,  therefore,  are  not  aimed  at  the  inmioral 
intention  itself,  but  at  the  spread  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  immoral  character;  and  even  in  this 
case  only  when  such  spread  and  encouragement 
threatens  injiuy  to  legally  protected  interests. 
It  hence  results,  that  the  sphere  of  such  regulations 
in  the  modem  state  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  that 
it  is  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  external  im- 
moral acts.  And,  as  these  regulations  do  not 
oppose  immorality  because  immoral,  but  because 
it  is  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  conununity,  it 
follows  that  the  legal  provisions  of  states  in  the 
matter  of  public  morality  will  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent states,  according  as  the  prevalence  of  such 
injury  is  greater  or  less.  The  diversity  of  the 
stages  of  culture,  of  the  character,  of  the  customs 
and  economic  conditions  in  different  nations,  pro- 
duces a  diversity  in  the  police  regulations  relating 
to  morality.  The  objects  with  which  police  regu- 
lations in  the  interests  of  morality  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, are  drunkenness,  gambling  and  sexual  pro- 
fligacy. In  recent  times  these  regulations  have 
rightly  been  extended  so  as  to  make  them  cover 
cruelty  to  animals. — I.  Drunkenness,  The  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  beverages,  which  is  to  be 
found  among  almost  all  nations  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present,  is  not  in  itself  immoral,  but  be- 
comes immoral  when,  through  excess,  it  begins 
to  exert  an  injurious  effect  on  the  body  and 
on  the  mind.  Man  then  undermines  his  bodily 
and  his  mental  powers,  in  order  to  afford  a  mo- 
mentary gratification  to  the  senses.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  individual,  by  excessive  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  beverages,  injures  only  himself, 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  interfere  with 
him.  The  state  is  not  boimd  to  relieve  its  adult 
subjects  of  their  moral  responsibility,  nor  to 
protect  them  against  the  consequences  of  their 
own  individual  immorality.  But  when  drunk- 
enness no  longer  appears  as  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon; when,  over  the  whole  people,  or  over  any 
single  class  of  the  population,  it  asserts  its  lament- 
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able  power,  its  injurious  effects  are  not  limited  to 
the  individual  who  is  its  slave,  but  are  felt  by  the 
family,  by  society,  anc^by  the  state,  and  it  imper- 
ils the  very  foundations  of  the  family,  and  the  life 
of  the  state.  Recent  investigations  have  proved 
that  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants  not  only 
acts  injuriously  on  the  organism,  that  it  not  only 
increases  the  liability  to  sickness,  and  increases  the 
mortality  of  drinkers,  but  also,  that  through  the 
influence  of  alcoholism,  many  symptoms  of  degen- 
eracy are  transmitted  to  offspring.  Although  the 
statistical  data  are  here  somewhat  defective,  it  is 
an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  drunkenness  of  pa- 
rents transmits  to  their  progeny  the  tendency  to 
a  number  of  serious  diseases,  under  which  the 
latter  sooner  or  later  succumb.  The  destruction 
of  family  life,  caused  by  alcoholism,  and  the  effects 
of  habitual  parental  drunkenness  on  the  children, 
can  Aot  be  shown  statistically,  but  these  effects 
are  so  manifest  that  statistics  are  superfluous. 
The  consequences  of  intemperance  extend  far  be- 
yond the  family  circle,  when  it  has  become  a  vice 
of  the  nation,  or  of  any  class  of  society.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  intemperance  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  the  increase  of  crime  and  of  criminals. 
"Poverty,  ignorance,  sensuality,  irreligion  and 
immorality  are  greatly  favored  by  alcoholism,  and 
proportionately  diminished  by  the  temperate  habits 
of  the  people. "  In  this  sense  alcoholism  very  per- 
ceptibly influences  the  increase  of  crime.  We  are 
convinced  that  drunkenness  and  alcoholism  ren- 
der man  inclined  to  commit  unlawful  acts,  which 
differ  according  to  time,  place  and  circumstances; 
because  under  their  influence  he  is  unable  to  con- 
trol any  transient  impulse  of  the  will,  and  can  not 
subject  it,  as  when  he  is  sober,  to  the  control  of 
the  judgment.  It  is  a  truth  that,  with  the  in- 
crease of  intemperance  and  of  drunkards — which 
is  not  altogether  identical  with  the  increase  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  general — the  number  of 
crimes  and  of  criminals  also  increases.  And  in 
this  opinion  all  those  agree  who  are  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lives  of  criminals,  to  wit,  the  judges 
and  magistrates  of  all  countries.*  We  certainly 
must  not  here  overlook  the  fact,  that  a  number  of 
crimes,  committed  by  drunkards  or  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  would  probably  have  been  commit- 
ted, even  if  the  perpetrators  had  not  been  addicted 
to  drink;  still,  it  is  certain  that  intemperance  and 
drunkenness  in  very  many  instances  are  the  ele- 
ment but  for  the  presence  of  which  these  crimes 
would  not  have  been  committed.  —  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  drunkards  among  prisoners,  and  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of 


*  BAr,  p.  841,  etc.  According  to  B&r  (p.  848) ,  the  movt  ex- 
perienced Jodges,  magistrates  and  prison  officials  In  England 
have  declared,  tliat  three-fourths  to  foor-flfths  of  all  crimes 
are  the  result  of  Intemperance.  In  the  year  1877,  before  a 
parliamentary  committee,  nineteen  prison  superintendents 
and  clergymen  stated  that  the  number  of  prisoners  who 
were  victims  of  intemperance  amounted  to  60-90  per  cent  of 
all  criminals  (p.  844).  In  Germany,  according  to  BAr  <p. 
848),  in  the  year  1975,  of  82,837  prisoners,  there  were  13,706 
dnmkards  (41.7  per  cent.),  7,269 occasional  drinkers  (22.1 
per  cent),  and  6,487  habitual  drunkards  (19.6  per  cent.). 


alcohol,  we  possess  statistical  proof  showing  the 
influence  of  intemperance  in  producing  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  lack  sufBcient  data  to  show  the 
precise  influence  of  intemperance  on  the  number 
of  those  who  claim  public  assistance.  In  spite  of 
this  absence  of  statistical  proof,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  in  numerous  cases  pauperism  has  its 
source  in  the  intemperance  of  the  assisted  in- 
dividual, or  of  his  parents.  The  cause  of  pau- 
perism lies  in  the  disturbance  of  domestic  econom- 
ic conditions.  The  loss  of  bodily  and  intellectual 
power  renders  it  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely 
difficult,  for  the  person  impoverished  by  intem- 
perance to  rehabilitate  himself. — In  this  way  in- 
temperance exercises  highly  injurious  effects  on 
family  and  national  life,  as  well  as  on  the  state. 
We  must  accordingly  regard  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  protect  itself  against  the  dangers  by 
which  it  is  threatened  from  intemperance.  In 
several  countries  the  efforts  of  society,  unsup- 
ported by  the  state,  have  been  able,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  stop  the  progress  of  intemperance.  Thus, 
the  temperance  and  total  abstinence  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  exercised 
a  beneficent  influence.  In  the  year  1808  a  tem- 
perance society  was  founded  at  Moreau,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  It  failed  of  any  marked 
success.  But  a  temperance  society,  which  was 
finally  established  in  1827,  and  whose  members 
pledged  themselves  to  total  abstinence  from  all 
alcoholic  beverages,  rapidly  gained  a  vast  num- 
ber of  adherents.  In  1828  there  had  been  formed 
280  temperance  societies,  with  80,000  members; 
in  1886  the  number  of  the  societies  had  increased 
to  8,000,  with  1,500,000  members.  More  than 
4,000  whisky  distilleries  were  closed,  and  more 
than  8,000  merchants  had  given  up  the  traflic  in 
spirits.  In  recent  times,  however,  these  temper- 
ance societies  have  decreased.  In  England,  the 
first  temperance  society  was  established  in  1829. 
In  that  country,  above  all,  the  teetotal  temper- 
ance society,  established  in  1885,  had  a  large 
membership,  while  in  1840,  and  subsequently, 
Father  Mathew,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England, 
gained  honorable  distinction  in  his  warfare  against 
intemperance.  At  present  there  exist  in  Great 
Britain  many  large  societies,  with  abundant 
means  at  their  command,  among  which  the  na- 
tional temperance  league  seems  to  be  the  most 
important.  In  Germany,  beginning  with  the  year 
1888,  and  chiefly  in  Pnissia,  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
etc.,  several  temperance  societies  were  formed, 
which,  in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  gained  a 
large  number  of  adherents.  Nevertheless,  after 
1846,  the  activity  of  these  societies  daily  dimin- 
ished; most  of  them  ultimately  dissolved,  and  the 
few  that  have  survived  until  the  present,  have 
dragged  out  a  sickly  existence.  The  history  of 
these  associations  in  Germany  proves  that  the  ac- 
tion of  society  does  not  suffice  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance.  Hence,  even  the  successful  soci- 
eties in  England  and  the  United  States  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  state,  of 
the  police  and  of  the  legislature.    The  state  can 
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not  refuse  to  grant  this  aid.  Still,  in  granting  it, 
the  legislator  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  \b  not 
the  task  of  the  state  to  make  individuals  moral. 
It  should  only  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  protect 
society  from  the  damage,  and  prevent  the  injury, 
caused  by  intemperance.  To  this  end,  the  state 
may  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  temptation  to 
intemperance,  and,  by  the  imposition  of  suitable 
penalties,  oppose  the  spread  of  intemperance.  — 
The  most  important  means  at  the  command  of 
the  state,  to  oppose  the  temptation  to  intemper- 
ance, is  the  limitation  and  surveillance  of  drink- 
ing places,  and  of  the  retail  trade  in  spirits.* — 

*  llie  general  economic  principle,  that  the  production  ac- 
commodAtes  itaelf  to  the  demand  for  tlie  article  produced,  la 
incorrect  in  00  &r  as  the  nnmber  of  drinking  places  and  the 
retail  trade  in  spirits  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  the 
temptations  to  intemperance  are  increased  by  the  frequency, 
coavenicnce  and  cheapness  of  the  opportunities  offered  for 
the  gmtiflcation  of  the  taste  for  intoxicants.  Where  ta^rems  or 
*'  saloone  '*  and  the  retail  trade  in  spirits  are  completely  free, 
the  number  of  taTems,  etc.,  is  not  proportioned  to  the  want, 
hot  to  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  desire, 
for  strong  drink.  Tbe  less  this  power  for  resistance  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  **  saloons,''  and  the  more  rap- 
idly will  intemperance  spread.  For  this  reason  the  re- 
tailing of  spirituous  liquors  has  in  all  states  been  subjected 
to  police  regniations,  and  where  these  regulations  have  been 
abolished,  a  speedy  return  to  severer  ones  has  been  neces- 
sary. In  England  the  public  houses  have  to  be  licensed, 
and  the  license  can  be  granted  only  by  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  of  the 
dty,  and  must  be  renewed  every  year.  The  license  is 
granliBd  only  for  one  definite  public  house,  on  which  a 
special  tax  is  laid.  (Laws  of  1828  and  1872.)  In  France,  by 
a  decree  of  Dec  89, 1851.  a  tavern  or  inn  can  be  opened  only 
by  virtae  of  a  license,  issued  by  the  prefect  The  prefect 
may  eloae  a  tavern,  from  motives  of  public  security,  or  be- 
cauae  the  keeper  thereof  has  been  sentenced  for  a  trans- 
greasion  of  the  regulations  governing  his  tratBc.  The  pre- 
fects are  instruct^  to  grant  new  licenses  only  after  an  ex- 
tremely careful  examinaUon  into  the  character  of  the  person 
and  of  the  demand,  and  to  close  a  public  house  as  soon  as 
the  keeper  has  become  guilty  of  even  the  smallest  trans- 
gression of  the  police  r^ulations.  (Ministerial  Circular  of 
March  8,  1872.)  A  peculiar  system,  and  one  worthy  of 
attention,  prevails  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  Sweden  the 
laws  of  1897  and  1809  provided,  that  m  every  parish  the 
nnmber  of  taverns  should  be  determined  by  boards  co- 
operating with  the  parish  authorities,  and  that  they  should 
be  leased  tc^  the  highest  bidder.  In  1806  there  was  formed, 
fat  the  city  of  Ctothenbuigh  a  Jomt  stock  company,  which 
rented  all  the  taverns  in  the  city,  with  a  view  to  limit- 
ing the  retailing  of  q>irituous  liquors  and  opposing  in- 
temperance. All  the  profits  of  the  business,  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  society,  go  to  the  treasury  of.  the  parish.  The 
highly  favorable  results  obtained  by  this  company  caused 
eocieties  of  the  same  kind  to  be  formed  in  many  other  cities. 
In  the  year  1871,  in  Norway,  a  similar  law  was  enacted,  and 
tiie  so-called  Oothenbuif^  system  was  introduced  there. 
TUa  system,  however,  luis  its  disadvantages;  for  a  great 
nnmber  of  secret  drinking  places  were  opened,  and  the 
police  but  seldom  succeeded  m  suppressing  them.  In  Ger- 
many an  ordinance  of  June  21, 1869,  makes  the  business  of 
taverns,  as  vrell  as  the  retail  trade  m  brandy  and  spirits,  de- 
pendent on  the  obtaining  of  a  license.  The  license,  bow- 
ever,  can  be  denied :  1,  when  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  penion  asking  it  is  likely  to  abuse  it  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  excessive  drinking,  gambling,  or  of  immorality;  2, 
when  the  place  intended  for  the  trade,  by  reason  of  its  posi- 
tion, etc.,  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  police. 
When  It  is  not  contrary  to  territorial  laws,  the  territorial 
adminiatrations  may  make  the  permission  to  r^all  intoxi- 
cants dependent  on  proof  of  actual  public  demand.  This  is 
tbecsse  in  Pmasia,  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxe- 
Meinix^gien,  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotba,  Saxe-Altenbuig,  Reuss  and 
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The  adoption  of  the  so-called  "police  hour" 
(closing  time)  has  also  proved  a  means  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  intemperance,  by  restricting  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  certain  hours.  The  legisla- 
tures of  several  states  of  the  Union  have  resorted 
to  still  more  effective  measures.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  temperance  societies  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  a  law  was  passed,  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  with  the  exception 
of  cider  and  native  wine.  In  the  years  follow- 
ing, Maine's  example  was  imitated  by  many  other 
states,  which  subsequently  revoked  the  prohibi- 
tion. Experience  has  shown  that  the  state  is 
unable  to  enforce  a  law  of  this  kind,  and  that  the 
real  good  which  it  may  effect  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  hypocrisy  and  demoralization 
which  it  causes.  In  other  states  of  the  Union  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  turn  the  saloon  keepers 
themselves  into  instruments  to  oppose  intemper- 
ance, by  rendering  them  liable  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  intemperance.  It  is  provided,  that 
any  one  who  by  the  sale  of  intoxicants  shall  have 
caused  the  drunkenness  of  another,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  injury  which  the  drunkard,  his 
family,  etc.,  may  have  suffered  in  their  property, 
means  of  subsistence,  or  in  their  persons.  In  Eng- 
land (Law  of  1872,  art.  3),  in  France  (Law  of  Jan. 
23,  1878,  art.  4),  in  Sweden  (Law  of  1869,  §  29), 
and  in  The  Netherlands  (Law  of  June,  1881, 
art.  17),  it  is  forbidden  to  publicans  to  sell  intoxi- 
cants to  individuals  already  drunk,  or  to  minors 
under  the  age  of  sixteen.  — Finally,  the  state  may 
threaten  the  excesses  of  intemperance  with  pun- 
ishment. In  (Germany,  the  penal  law  of  the  em- 
pire punishes  by  imprisonment  all  persons  who 
abandon  themselves  to  drink  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  fall  into  a  condition  such  that  they  must 
appeal  to  the  authorities  for  their  own  support,  or 
for  the  sustenance  of  those  whom  they  naturally 
are  obliged  to  support.  By  virtue  of  this  law 
the  police  authorities  may  also  obtain  the  power 
to  place  the  sentenced  person,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  punishment,  for  two  years  in  a  workhouse,  or 
to  employ  him  in  works  of  public  utility.  But 
even  these  provisions  may  not  prove  sufScient. 
Under  th^e  laws  the  interposition  of  the  state  does 
not  take  place  before  the  drunkard  has  reached 
such  a  degree  of  moral  depravity  that  his  cure  is 
impossible.  The  sojourn  in  a  workhouse,  more- 
over, is  but  seldom  favorable  to  the  improvement 
of  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment can  scarcely  produce  any  deterrent  effect 
on  him.  The  penal  police  laws  in  several  German 
states,  as  well  as  the  legislation  of  Sweden  (Penal 
Code  of  Feb.  16,  1864,  §  15),  of  England  (Law  of 
1872,  art.  12),  of  France  (Law  of  Jan.  23,  1873), 
of  Austria  (Law  of  July  19,  1879,  valid  only  in 
Gkdicia  and  Bukowina),  of  The  Netherlands  (Law 
of  1881,  art.  22,  23),  go  still  further,  and  threaten 
with  punishment  all  who  are  found  in  taverns,  in 
the  street,  or  in  other  public  places,  in  a  condition 

Schaumburg-Lippe.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  caused  a 
notable  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  retail  shops  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicants. 
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of  evident  or  scandalous  intoxication.  —  The  state 
can  also,  in  an  indirect  way,  effect  a  diminution 
of  the  use  of  intoxicants,  by  raising  the  price  of 
whisky,  etc.,  the  most  injurious  of  all,  by  taxa- 
tion. Still,  in  the  warfare  against  intemperance, 
this  expedient  does  not  deserve  to  have  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  which  it  has  enjoyed. 
Experience  has  thus  far  shown  that  the  taxation 
of  whisky,  etc.,  which  exceeds  a  certain  limit, 
has  only  ruinous  consequences,  because  it  leads  to 
fraud,  and  efforts  to  evade  the  law;  it  favors 
the  secret  consumption  of  whisky,  and  causes  a 
diminution  in  the  revenues  of  the  state.  AH 
these  measures  owe  their  origin  to  the  opinion  that 
intemperance  is  a  vice  when  public,  and  that  it 
must  be  combated  by  the  state,  by  reason  of  its 
dangers  to  the  community.  Careful  observations 
and  investigations,  however,  have  demonstrated 
that  intemperance,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  de- 
gree, becomes  a  real  disease,  which  destroys  the 
empire  of  reason  over  the  will  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  victim  becomes  unable  to  resist  his  passion 
for  strong  drink.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
in  many  cases  a  cure  of  the  disease  can  be  effected 
by  skillful  professional  treatment,  and  through  a 
complete  denial  to  the  patient  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks.* — n.  ChmbUng.  The  economic  and  mor- 
al evils  produced  by  a  love  for  gambling  among 
a  people  are  so  evident  that  they  require  no  proof. 
The  state  does  not  assume  the  task  of  freeing  the 
individual  from  the  passion  or  vice  of  gambling, 
but  it  is  its  duty  to  oppose  open  temptations  to 
gambling,  and,  above  all,  not  to  induce  its  citizens 
to  engage  in  games  of  hazard.  In  states  also  which 
from  financial  motives  do  not  believe  themselves 
able  to  abolish  the  state  lotteries,  as  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria and  in  several  German  states,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  injury  done  by  such  institutions.  In  the 
German  empire  the  legislature  has,  by  the  follow- 
ing provisions,  sought  to  prevent  open  temptations 
to  gambling.  1.  Public  gambling  houses  shall  nei- 
ther be  licensed  nor  tolerated.  On  Dec.  81,  1873, 
the  last  houses  of  the  kind  that  existed  in  Ger- 
many were  closed  under  the  law  of  July  1,  1868. 
2.  Public  lotteries  and  public  raffling  of  movable 
or  immovable  goods  can  take  place  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  authorities  (Penal  Code  of  the 
Empire,  §  286);  the  law  also  forbids  the  sale  or 
offer  of  tickets  in  foreign  lotteries,  unless  allowed 
by  the  government  of  the  country.  3:  Only  the 
authorities  can  permit  games  of  hazard  on  the 
high  road  (street,  square),  or  in  a  public  place  or 
inn.  Inn  keepers  who  permit  games  of  hazard  in 
their  places,  or  connive  at  such  games  played 
secretly,  are  also  liable  to  punishment.  4.  The 
business  of  games  of  hazard  for  purposes  of  gain  is 
forbidden,  and  may  be  severely  punished.  Per- 
sons violating  these  laws  are  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  two  years;  besides  which 

•  To  this  effect,  asylame  for  the  inebriate  were  e«tabli«hed 
in  the  United  Staten  (In  1857  in  Boston),  asylnmB  in  which 
cures  are  frequently  efTected.  It  has  been  claimed  that  In 
the  asylams  in  the  United  States  cures  have  been  effected  in 
JI5  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 


a  pecuniary  fine  of  from  800  to  6,000  marks,  with 
the  loss  of  certain  civil  rights,  may  also  be  in- 
flicted on  them.  If  the  person  sentenced  is  a 
foreigner  the  police  authorities  may  expel  him 
from  the  federal  territory.  —  Provided  the  above 
regulations  are  respected,  games,  and  even  games  of 
hazard,  are  not  forbidden  in  the  German  empire. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard,  the  gambler  is 
threatened  with  punishment  by  the  penal  code 
of  the  empire  when  his  case  is  analogous  to  the 
drunkard's.  When  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
the  police  authorities  may  be  empowered  to  send 
him,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  punishment, 
to  a  workhouse  for  two  years,  or  to  employ  him 
in  works  of  conmion  utility.  —  III.  ProstUutum. 
Changed  ideas  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
state  toward  immorality  are  nowhere  so  evident 
as  in  the  legal  treatment  of  sexual  profligacy. 
While  from  the  seventeenth  century  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  the  state  declared  all 
sexual  immorality  punishable,  and  threatened  it 
with  heavy  punishments,!  since  that  time,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Becduia,  the  opinion 
has  prevailed  that  sexual  immorality  should  be 
treated  as  a  crime  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  violation  of  a  legally  protected  right;  but  that 
the  state  should  not  punish  immorality  as  such. 
The  police  of  public  morality  should,  according  to 
this  view,  oppose  only  seduction,  and  the  public 
scandal  caused  by  immorality.  (  Modem  penal 
codes  in  the  main  adopt  this  view,  as  does  also 
the  penal  code  of  the  German  empire.  There  are, 
however,  certain  exceptional  crimes  against  chas- 
tity which  involve  no  violation  of  a  legally  pro- 
tected right,  but  which  are  punished,  even  when 
there  can  be  no  question  of  public  scandal.  To 
these  exceptions  belong  the  unnatural  crimes  of 
sodomy,  etc.  Leaving  these  exceptions  out  of 
consideration,  the  state  proceeds  against  sexual 
incontinence,  which  does  not  violate  a  legally 
protected  right,  such  as  the  freedom  and  honor  of 
the  person,  the  family,  etc.,  only  from  motives  of 
order.  But  moral  police  reasons  are  not  here  the 
only  controlling  ones.  It  \a  well  known  that  syph- 
ilis, which  preys  on  the  very  marrow  of  nations, 
has  been  propagated  chiefly  by  sexual  profligacy. 
Even  if  it  be  no  concern  of  the  state  to  protect 
individuals  against  the  injurious  consequences  of 

t  In  the  middle  ages  the  church  used  to  punish  erery  kind 
of  unchastity  as  an  ecclesiastic  transgression,  but  it  Is 
known  how  widespread  sexual  profligacy  was  in  the  middle 
ages  among  the  clergy  and  lai^.  and  how  openly  it  was 
practiced.  Loose  women  were  not  only  tolerated ,  bnt  public 
brothels  were  considered  necessary  institutions  in  a  city. 
Th^  frequently  were  the  property  of  the  lords  of  the  conn- 
try  or  city ;  they  were  leased  out  by  them,  or  kept  for  them 
by  brothel  masters  or  mistresses  whom  they  appointed. 
Private  brothels  were  licensed,  and  stood  under  the  protec- 
tion of  public  authority,  but  had  to  pay  certain  taxes.  In 
most  German  cities  brothels  had  to  be  tolerated  under 
police  supervision,  and  the  laws  against  simfde  prostitntloii. 
as  a  rule,  remained  void  of  effect. 

X  In  Germany  it  was  mainly  the  woik  of  Cella  on  crimes 
and  transgressions  in  the  matter  of  unchastity  (1786),  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  opinion  that  simple  incontinence, 
which  appears  only  as  vice,  without  offending  the  rights  of 
others,  or  creating  public  scandal,  is  not  punishable. 
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Immorality,  it  must  be  remembered  that  syphilis 
does  not  confine  its  ravages  to  those  who  have 
brought  it  upon  themselves  by  their  profligacy. 
It  may  be  transmitted  in  various  other  ways 
(partfcularly  through  wet-nurses  to  infants)  and 
by  inheritance  it  bequeaths  destruction  to  future 
generations.  Here,  public  moral  police  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  sanitary  police.  —  The  state 
should  see  to  it,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  public  decorum,  are  not  outraged  by  in- 
decent public  exhibitions.  The  following,  there- 
fore, should  be  pimished:  1,  i)er8ons  who  cause 
public  scandal  by  indecent  acts;  3,  persons  sell- 
ing indecent  writings,  pictures  or  drawings,  who 
distribute  them,  or  who  exhibit  or  affix  them  in 
places  frequented  by  the  public;  8,  fornication, 
when  it  causes  a  public  scandal.  The  state  should 
punish,  not  only  treacherous  inducements  to  in- 
continence or  to  unchastity  when  accompanied 
by  the  violation  of  particular  duties,  and  the  se- 
duction of  minors,  or  girls  imder  sixteen,  but  also 
seduction  when  it  assumes  a  character  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  the  commimity.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  make  the  individual  moral, 
•or  to  protect  her  against  temptations  to  immor- 
ality; but  it  should  endeavor  to  prevent  all  acts 
of  immorality  calculated  to  poison  family  life 
.and  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  law,  therefore, 
rightly  punishes  procurers  or  panders,  tliat  is,  the 
intentional  enticement  of  others  to  unchastity. 
Still,  it  is  very  questionable  to  what  extent  the 
«tate  should  declare  panders  punishable.  In  this 
matter  the  provisions  of  law  in  different  cotmtries 
jire  very  different.  In  France  (Gods  pinal,  art. 
.884),  habitual  panderage  is  punished  only  when 
it  facilitates  the  seduction  of  minors;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  penal  code  of  the  German  empire, 
those  persons  are  punished  for  panderage  who, 
habitually  or  from  motives  of  gain,  through 
their  mediation,  or  throligh  the  affording  of  oppor- 
tunities, promote  unchastity.  A.ccording  to  this, 
the  keeping  of  loose  women  in  brothels  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution  is  punishable.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  prohibition  can  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  requirements  of  sanitary  police. 
8anit«ry  police,  which  must  prevent  the  spread 
of  syphilis,  can  only  perform  this  task  by  subject- 
ing to  a  strict  control  all  women  who  carry  on 
pi-ostitution  as  a  trade.  This  control  is  unques- 
lionably  facilitated  when  ordinary  prostitution,  in 
the  laiiger  cities  at  least,  is  confined  to  relatively 
few  brothels,  and  when  the  police  seek  to  sup- 
press all  pro^tution  outside  of  these  houses.  It 
Is  not  proper  to  assume  that  the  state  acts  contrary 
to  duty  when  it  tolerates  houses  of  prostitution, 
for  it  has  not  to  combat  vice  as  such,  but  only  to 
react  against  the  spread  of  incontinence  as  a  com- 
mon danger.*  By  the  toleration  of  brothels  the 
«tate  does  not  lend  support  to  vice,  but  it  leaves  the 
temptation  to  vice  unpunished,  only  because  from 
jig  suppression  there  would  result  greater  disad- 

*  For  this  reason,  Mohl,  on  principle,  adTocaf^s  the  tol- 
entioa  of  brothela.  V.  Oettingen  (Moral  Stati«tik,  p.  171, 
«le.)  agreea  with  him  in  this. 


vantages  than  advantages  to  the  community. — 
There  is  no  need  here  of  closely  examining  the 
question,  whether  or  not  sanitary  police  requires 
the  toleration  and  strict  supervision  of  brothels; 
but,  if  it  does,  there  exists  in  principle  no  objection 
against  it,  from'  the  point  of  view  of  the  police 
of  public  morality,  f  Simple  sexual  incontinence 
may  not  be  forbidden  by  the  state,  but  the  state 
should  oppose  the  trade  in  unchastity  by  loose 
women;  for  there  result  therefrom  great  dangers 
both  to  health  and  public  morality.  —  Prostitu- 
tion as  a  trade  leads  easily  to  seduction,  which 
is  socially  dangerous,  and  to  the  causing  of  pub- 
lic scandal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  favors 
the  spread  of  syphilis.  The  penal  code  of  the 
German  empire  therefore  forbids  the  trade  of  pros- 
titution to  women  who  are  not  subject  to  police 
supervision,  and  punishes  prostitutes  under  police 
supervision  if  they  neglect  the  regulations  of  the 
police  that  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  health, 
of  public  order  and  public  decorum. — The  task 
of  the  police  regulations  in  the  interest  of.  public 
morality  is,  accordingly,  to  suppress  all  prostitu- 
tion that  seeks  to  escape  police  supervision,  and, 
through  proper  police  regulations  and  their  en- 
forcement, to  bring  it  about  that  vice  should 
not  escape  the  obscurity  which  alone  beseems 
it.  The  task  of  sanitary  police,  while  seeking 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  syphilis  through  pros- 
titution, is  more  difficult.  Dancing  **  saloons" 
should  also  be  subjected  to  special  police  super- 
vision, as  they  frequently  lead  to  seduction  and 
incontinence,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  public 
peace  and  order.  — lY.  Cradty  to  ArUmaU.  The 
state  interferes  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
being  shocked  by  such  cruelty  perpetrated  on 
animals,  and  to  afford  a  protection  to  the  animals 
themselves  against  any  unnecessary,  and  hence 
immoral,  cruelty  of  that  nature.  In  France  this 
protection  extends  only  to  domestic  animals  (ani- 
mattx  domestiques).  The  law  of  July  2,  1860, 
threatens  with  pimishment  any  one  who  publicly 
unseemingly  (abuH^emmU)  maltreats  domestic  ani- 
mals. In  England,  as  early  as  the  year  1828, 
a  law  was  passed  against  cruelty  to  animals. 
The  laws  in  force  there  at  present  are  those  of 
1850and  18^5  (12  and  18  Vict.,  ch.  92;  17  and  18 
Vict:,  chap.  60):  they  threaten  all  ill  treatment  of 
domestic  animals  with  punishment.  Under  the 
influence  of  an  unhealthy  sentimental  movement, 
a  law  was  also  passed,  in  1870,  against  scien- 
tific experiments  on  live  animals  (vivisection; 
89  and  40  Vict.,  ch.  77).  According  to  this  law, 
any  painful  experiments  on  live  animals  are  per- 
mitted only  to  persons  who  have  received  an  au- 
thorization from  the  minister,  which,  however, 

t  Where  brothels  are  tolerated,  they  should  be  snl^ected 
to  strict  supervision,  not  only  in  the  Interest  of  sanitary 
police,  bat,  above  all,  to  prevent  their  becoming  hot-beds  of 
vice.  It  1b  desirable  to  give  prostitutes  the  possibility  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  control  of  panders  and 
brothel-keepers.  The  f^trongpst  objection  against  the  toier* 
ation  of  brothels  consists  in  this,  that  in  most  cases  the 
return  to  a  good  life  is  rendered  impossible  to  their  inmates. 
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may  at  any  time  be  revoked.  Yiyisection  can 
only  be  practiced  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  law.  In  granting  the  license  the  minister  may 
also  add  any  other  conditions  at  will.  The  efforts 
to  prevent  scientific  investigations  by  a  law  of  this 
kind  have  hitherto  proved  vain  in  Qermany. 

Edgar  Lobnoto. 

^^OLICE  POWER  OF  A  STATE.  The  police 
power  of  the  state  is  an  authority  conferred  by 
the  American  constitutional  system  upon  the  in- 
dividual states,  through  which  they  are  enabled 
to  establish  a  special  department  of  police;  adopt 
such  regulations  as  tend  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  fraud,  violence,  or  other  offenses  against 
the  state;  aid  in  the  arrest  of  criminals,  and  se- 
cure generally  the  comfort,  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  state,  by  preserving  the  public  order,  pre- 
venting a  conflict  of  rights  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  the  citizen,  and  insuring  to  each  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  The 
organization  of  a  state  police,  which  shall  fulfill 
its  functions  effectively,  and  yet  leave  to  the  in- 
dividual unimpaired  freedom  under  the  liberal 
laws  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  tasks  ever  intrusted  to  the 
lawgiver.  — Blackstone  defines  the  system  to  be 
"the  due  regulation  and  domestic  order  of  the 
kingdom,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  a  state,  like 
members  of  a  li^ell-govemed  family,  are  bound 
to  conform  their  general  behavior  to  the  rules  of 
propriety,  good  neighborhood  and  good  manners, 
and  to  be  decent,  industrious  and  inoffensive  in 
their  respective  stations."  (4  Bl.  Com.,  162.)  — 
Jeremy  Bentham,  in  his  "  General  View  of  Public 
Offenses,"  defines  it  to  be  a  system  of  precaution 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes  or  of  calamities.  — 
With  regard  U>  its  effect  upon  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  the  object  being  to  exhibit  the 
universality  of  its  presence,  and  to  define  the 
limits  which  settled  principles  of  constitutional 
law  assign  to  its  interference.  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
declares  it  to  be  a  settled  principle  (Commonwealth 
fis.  Alger,  7  Cushing,  84),  that  ^very  holder  of 
property,  however  absolute  may  be  his  title,  holds 
it  under  an  implied  liability  that  its  use  shall  not 
be  injurious  to  the  equal  rights  of  another  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property;  nor  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  a  community.  And  the 
right  to  adopt  regulations  necessary  to  enforce 
this  limitation  by  legislative  enactments  under  the 
controlling  power  vested  in  them  by  the  national 
constitution,  differs  from  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  which  only  permits  a  government  to  pos- 
sess itself  of  private  property  whenever  the  pub- 
lic needs  require  it,  on  the  condition  of  granting 
a  reasonable  compensation  therefor.  It  is  less 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  existence  and  sources 
of  this  power  which  permits  the  adoption  of  vari- 
ous laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  good 
and  welfare  of  the  community,  than  to  define  its 
limits  and  lay  down  the  rules  for  its  exercise.  — 
It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  the  national  gov- 


ernment can  not,  through  any  of  its  departments, 
invade  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  and  as- 
sume the  power  of  supervising  their  police  regula- 
tions, when  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  national 
sovereignty  and  the  exercise  of  federal  authority 
conferred  by  the  constitution.  Nevertheless,  the 
powers  of  the  states  may  be  so  employed  as  to 
conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  serious  questions  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  police  power  of  the  state  and  the 
authority  conferred  upon  congress  by  the  consti- 
tution. To  prevent  the  state  from  operating 
within  the  sphere  of  the  national  government,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  conferred  power,  its  limits  can 
be  extended  no  further  than  a  just  regulation  of 
its  rights  demands  for  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zen of  the  state  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
health  and  property.  Says  Cooley  (Con.  Lim., 
574),  "This  subject  has  often  been  considered  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  clause  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Unit^  States,  which  forbids  the  states  pass- 
ing any  laws  violating  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts ;  and  invariably  it  has  been  held  that  this 
clause  does  not  so  far  remove  from  state  control 
the  rights  and  properties  which  depend  for  their 
existence  on  enforcement  of  contracts,  as  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  operation  of  such  general 
regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  state 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  All  contracts  and  all 
rights,  it  is  held,  are  subject  to  this  power;  and 
regulations  which  affect  them  may  not  onJy  be 
established  by  the  state,  but  must  also  be  sub- 
ject to  change  from  time  to  time,  with  reference 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  community,  as 
circumstances  change,  or  as  experience  demon- 
strates the  necessity." —  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  principle  here  stated,  will  be 
found  among  the  judicial  decisions  which  hold 
that  the  rights  insured  to  private  corporations  by 
their  charters,  and  the  manner  of  their  exercise, 
are  subject  to  such  new  regulations  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  made  by  the  state,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  protection,  health  and  safety,  and  to 
properly  guard  the  rights  of  other  individuals 
'  and  corporations.  Although  these  charters  are 
considered  as  contracts,  and  their  rights  held  in- 
violable, it  does,  not  follow  that  they  are  removed 
from  state  regi^tion.  Nevertheless,  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  state.  The  regulating  ordinances  must  have 
reference  to  the  comfort,  safety  or  welfare  of  so- 
ciety; they  must  not  conflict  with  any  provisions 
of  the  charter,  nor  take  from  the  corporation  any 
of  the  essential  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
charter  confers.  They  must,  in  fact,  be  police  reg- 
ulations, and  not  amendments  to  the  charter  itself, 
as,  where  a  corporation  was  chartered  with  the 
right  to  exact  toll  from  passengers,  a  subsequent 
statute  authorizing  a  certain  class  of  passengers 
to  travel  free  over  the  road  was  held  to  be  void. 
(Pingrey  vs,  Washburn,  1  Aiken,  268.)  The  rule 
has  been  further  held,  that,  while  the  corporate 
charter  itself  contained  a  provision  empowering  a 
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legislature  to  alter,  modify  or  repeal  it,  such  a 
provision  would  not,  on  pretext  of  amendment  or 
police  regulation,  have  the  effect  to  appropriate 
any  portion  of  the  corporate  property  to  the  pub- 
lic ouse.  Nr  would  it  justify  an  act  requiring  a 
ndlroad  company  to  cause  a  proposed  new  street 
or  highway  to  be  taken  across  their  track  and  all 
labor  and  materials  necessary  for  the  same  to  be 
furnished  at  their  own  expense.  (Miller  vs.  New 
York  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co. ,  21  Barb. ,  518.)  Nor  can 
a  corporation  be  held  liable  for  the  obstruction  of 
a  river,  by  a  subsequent  amendment  to  a  charter 
granting  them  the  right  to  erect  a  bridge  over  a 
navigable  stream,  which  must  necessarily  obstruct 
the  said  river.  Nor  can  the  police  power  of  a  state, 
in  regulating  the  speed  of  railway  carriages,  ex- 
tend further  than  the  streets  and  public  grounds 
of  a  city.  But  it  can  require  all  railroad  corpora- 
tions to  fence  their  tracks,  and  hold  them  liable 
for  the  loss  of  all  domestic  animals  killed  thereon, 
and  for  the  double  reason  of  protection  to  domes- 
tic animals  and  to  persons  being  transported  in 
railway  carriages.  Under  the  common  law  rule, 
where  a  corporation  has  failed  to  obey  the  regula- 
tions adopted  for  its  government,  and  injury  has 
resulted  therefrom,  such  disobedience  would  not 
make  the  corporation  liable  to  the  party  injured, 
if  his  own  negligence  aided  that  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  producing  the  injury.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  police  power  of  the  state,  a  legislature  may 
enact  such  a  law  as  shall  hold  the  corporation 
liable  for  the  animals  thus  destroyed,  notwith- 
standing the  negligence  of  the  party  injured.  The 
state  may  likewise,  under  the  same  power,  regu- 
late the  grade  of  railroa4s,  and  prescribe  the  way 
in  which  railroads  shall  cross  each  other,  and  ap- 
portion the  expense  of  such  crossings  among  the 
corporations  owning  the  roads.  It  may  also  es- 
tablish regulations  requiring  existing  railroads  to 
ring  the  bell  and  blow  the  whistle  of  their  engines 
at  all  places  on  their  roads  where  their  approach 
might  be  dangerous  to  travel.  And  it  has  been 
held  that  the  power  may  extend  so  far  as  to  make 
such  corporations  liable  as  insurers  for  the  safety 
of  their  passengers  in  the  same  manner  they  are 
by  law  liable  as  common  carriers.  (Thorpe  vs. 
Rutland  &  BurUngton  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.,  152.) 
And  those  statutes  of  the  various  states  which 
^rant  an  action  to  the  representatives  of  persons 
killed  by  the  neglect,  default  or  wrongful  act  of  an- 
other, may  apply  to  corporations  already  chartered. 
and  give  a  remedy  for  a  wrong  which  the  com- 
mon law  fails  to  supply. — Another  point  where  the 
police  power  of  the  state  has  by  some  been  held  to 
conflict  with  the  federal  constitution  is,  where  by 
statute  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been 
altogether  prohibited.  The  weight  of  authority, 
however,  determines  the  question  thus :  when 
these  statutes  merely  assume  to  regulate  and  to 
prohibit  sales  by  other  persons  than  those  licensed 
by  public  authority,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
conflict  with  constitutional  power  entertained,  as 
they  are  but  simple  police  regulations  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  any  state  or  community 


might  adopt  for  the  regulation  of  any  class  of  trade 
or  employment.  Those  which  prohibit  entirely  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  have  been  attacked  as  subversive  of  fun- 
damental rights,  and  urged  to  be  in  violation  of  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  federal  constitution  relating 
to  the  commerce  of  the  states.  This  view  of  the 
case,  however,  although  strongly  advocated,  was 
not  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  noted  license  cases.  The  majority 
of  the  court  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  intro- 
duction into  a  state  of  imported  liquors  could  not 
be  prevented,  as  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
act  of  congress  rej^lating  commerce  and  levying 
imposts;  but  it  ceased  to  be  an  impost  when 
broken  up  for.  retail,  and  at  once  became  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  amenable  to  taxation 
and  regulation  by  the  state,  the  same  as  other 
property;  and  further,  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  between  the  states  did  not  exclude  regu- 
lations by  the  state  save  when  they  conflicted  with 
the  laws  of  congress.  —  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  state  laws,  known  as  prohibitory  liquor  laws, 
are  not  held  void,  as  in  conflict  with  national 
authority,  in  the  regulation  of  commerce  between 
the  states.  The  same  laws  have  been  sustained 
when  urged  to  be  in  conflict  with  state  constitu- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  they  are  police  regula- 
tions established  by  the  legislature  for  the  preven- 
tion of  intemperance,  vagrancy  and  crime.  The 
power  to  declare  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  a  nuisance 
has  been  determined  by  the  court,  and  it  has  been 
held  competent  to  provide  legal  process  for  its 
destruction,  and  for  the  seizure  and  condemnar 
tion  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  sold,  as  a 
nuisance,  provided  the  fundamental  principle  of 
protection  which  surrounds  persons  and  dwellings 
relating  to  seizure  and  search  shall  not  be  invad- 
ed, and  that  the  right  of  trial  shall  be  granted 
before  condemnation.  Says  Cooley  (Con.  Lim., 
p.  588) :  ''  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  destroy  the  value  of  property 
without  compensation  to  the  owner,  appears  in 
a  more  striking  light  than  in  the  cases  of  these 
statutes.  The^  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks  being  ^ 
lawful,  and  the  capital  employed  in  it  being 
fully  protected  by  law,  the  legislature  then  steps 
in,  and  for  general  reasons  of  public  utility  an- 
nihilates the  trafllc,  destroys  altogether  the  em- 
ployment, and  reduces  to  a  nominal  value  the 
property  on  hand.  The  sale  of  liquor  becomes  a 
criminal  offense,  and  the  merchant  of  yesterday  be- 
comes the  criminal  of  to-day,  and  the  very  building 
in  which  he  lives,  and  conducts  the  business  which 
at  that  moment  was  lawful,  becomes  a  nuisance, 
if  the  statute  shall  so  declare,  and  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded ;  against  for  a  forfeiture.  Statutes  which 
can  do  this  must  be  justified  upon  the  highest 
reasons  of  public  benefit;  but  whether  satisfactory 
or  not,  they  rest  exclusively  in  the  legislative  wis- 
dom."—  Other  matters  affecting  commerce,  in 
which  the  police  power  of  the  state  may  be  in- 
voked in  behalf  of  the  public  interents,  are  quar- 
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sntine  regulations,  and  health  laws  in  all  forms. 
These  latter  may  be  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace 
the  destruction  of  private  property  when  infected 
by  disease,  or  dangerous  in  other  particulars.  In- 
spection laws  may  be  adopted  and  duties  levied  to 
make  them  operative.  Regulations  may  also  be 
enforced  regarding  the  time  and  manner  of  trans- 
acting business  to  promote  trade,  establish  order 
and  prevent  confusion.  These  regulations  em- 
brace the  right  to  control  the  movements  and  sta- 
tion of  ships  and  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  cities, 
and  streams  lying  within  the  limits  of  cities  and 
seaport  towns,  and  the  wharves  thereof,  and  to 
remove  such  vessels  as  had  discharged  or  received 
their  cargoes  to  enable  others  to  perform  the  same 
essential  labor;  and  penalties  may  be  inflicted 
upon  all  such  as  refuse  to  obey  the  directions  of 
the  harbor  masters  who  are  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  determine  such  matters.  (Vanderbilt 
«•.  Adams,  7  Cow. ,  851 .)  Congress,  however,  may 
establish  police  regulations,  as  well  as  the  states, 
relating  to  all  subjects  where  control  is  given  by 
the  constitution,  but  as  this  power  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  exercised  by  local  authority,  and  the 
Jurisdiction  to  arrest  collision  is  confined  to  the 
United  States  counts,  congress  has  generally  rele- 
gated this  power  to  the  states.  —  Questions  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  power  of  a  state  to  enact 
laws  requiring  importers  of  foreign  goods  to  take 
out  a  license,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  inflict 
penalties  and  forfeitures.  Such  acts  have  been 
held  void  as  not  partaking  of  the  principles  of 
mere  police  regulations  such  as  might  require  the 
payment  of  a  license  fee  to  cover  expenses  of  en- 
forcing harbor  regulations,  but  rather  of  the  power 
of  taxation  to  raise  revenue  for  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  prohibits  a  state  from  laying 
imposts  or  levying  duties,  and  likewise  with  the 
provision  that  congress  alone  shall  possess  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce.  But  the  police 
power  of  a  state  has  been  sustained  (City  of  New 
York  w.  Miln,  11  Peters,  102),  inflicting  a  penalty 
upon  the  master  of  every  foreign  vessel  who 
should  not  report,  upon  arrival  in  port,  to  the 
^  mayor  or  recorder  of  the  city,  an  account  of  the 
names,  places  of  birth,  business,  etc.*,  of  his  pas- 
sengers; this  police  regulation  having  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  city  of  New  York  from  being  bur- 
dened by  persons  shipped  as  paupers  or  criminals 
by  foreign  governments.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  congress  can  adopt  all  laws  regulating 
pilots  and  pilotage,  a  state  regulation  relating  to  the 
same  has  been  held  unobjectionable,  when  such 
power  had  not  been*  exercised  by  that  body.  — 
With  regard  to  the  power  of  a  state  to  enact  such 
laws  as  shall  compel  all  persons  to  refrain  from 
labor  during  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  that  such  laws  were 
not  encroachments  upon  the  religious  liberty  of 
persons  who  do  not  regard  that  day  as  sacred, 
nor  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  because  act- 
ing as  a  restraint  upon  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  a  community,  or  rendering  void  a  contract  for 


Sunday  services.  —  An  important  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  is  the  control  of  its  high- 
ways. These  are  constructed  by  the  state,  and 
the  state  has  full  power  to  adopt  all  police  regula- 
tions for  the  public  good  controlling  the  actions  of 
those  who  use  them,  and  to  alter  and  change  them 
as  the  proper  authorities  consider  best  for  the 
general  interest.  This  power  enables  a  state  to 
determine  the  mode  of  travel;  regulate  the  speed; 
cause  parties  meeting  to  turn  each  to  their  right; 
prevent  a  public  nuisance;  prohibit  animals  from 
running  at  large  under  penalty  of  fine  and  confis- 
cation; require  the  owners  of  incorporated  prop- 
erty to  construct,  and  keep  in  repair  and  free  from 
obstruction,  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  it,  and,  in 
case  of  failure,  to  perform  such  work  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner,  the  courts  having  held  such 
acts  not  to  be  in  the  nature  of  taxation,  on  account 
of  the  paramount  interest  which  the  owners  have 
in  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  their  pecu- 
liar ability  to  perform  it  promptly  in  accordance 
with  the  necessity  of  the  community;  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons  require  the  owners  of  adjacent  lands, 
where  the  country  was  liable  to  be  overflowed 
by  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  to  construct  lev- 
ees upon  their  river  front  at  their  own  expense, 
and  in  default  thereof,  to  cause  such  work  to  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities, 
and  to  assess  the  expense  upon  the  lands  of  such 
ovniers.  —  Navigable  waters  are  declared  public 
highways,  and  as  such  are  under  the  control  of 
the  states.  At  common  law,  only  those  streams- 
were  held  to  be  navigable  where  the  tide  ebbed 
and  flowed,  but  all  streams  of  sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  render  them  capable  of  navigation 
for  useful  purposes  were  known  ssptibUe,  and  be- 
came subject  to  the  same  general  rules  governing 
the  public  highways  on  land.  In  this  country 
the  rule  has  been  adopted  to  consider  all  streams 
public  whose  capacity  is  sufficient  for  channels 
of  commerce  in  floating  the  products  of  the  soil, 
forests  and  mines  of  the  country  through  which 
they  flow,  although  at  stated  periods  of  the  year 
they  may  become  too  shallow  for  navigable  pur* 
poses,  such  as  the  floating  of  logs  and  rafts  of 
timber.  Therefore,  as  public  highways,  all  such 
streams  are  under  the  control  of  the  state  author- 
ity, and  subject  to  all  proper  police  regulations, 
as  much  so  as  a  land  highway.  But  if  a  stream, 
in  its  natural  condition,  is  not  thus  useful,  and  has 
been  created  so  by  the  subsequent  labor  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  public  property  nor 
liable  to  police  regulations  as  such;  and  it  remains 
in  the  nature  of  a  private  way  or  easement,  unless 
the  owner  chooses  to  dedicate  it  to  public  use. 
It  has  been  held  that  a  legislature  may  determine 
what  streams  within  the  boundaries  of  a  state 
are  navigable,  and  subject  to  police  regulations  as 
highways  (Glover  vs.  Powell,  2  Stockt.,  211);  still, 
this  proposition  is  combated  with  the  rule  of  law 
that  the  legislature  can  not,  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion, appropriate  private  property  to  public  use 
without  Just  compensation.  —  While  general  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  navigable  streams  rest  with 
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the  state  authorities,  there  are  certain  restrictions 
upon  this  right  emanating  from  the  constitutional 
power  of  ccmgress  over  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  states.  Wherever  a  river 
forms  a  highway  upon  which  foreign  commerce 
or  that  between  the  states  is  conducted,  it  passes 
under  the  control  of  congress,  on  account  of  this 
constitutional  restriction.  But,  as  already  ob- 
served, should  congress  fail  for  any  reason  to  ex- 
ert this  power,  or  if,  having  exercised  it,  the  state 
law  should  not  conflict  with  the  national,  the  fact 
that  a  stream  is  navigable  would  not  bcMr  a  state 
from  adopting  Just  regulations  for  its  use  and  con- 
trol. —  Under  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts, 
a  state  can  not  grant  an  exclusive  monopoly  for 
the  navigation  of  any  part  of  the  waters  within 
its  jurisdiction  upon  which  commerce  is  conducted 
under  coasting  licenses  by  authority  of  congress, 
as  such  grant  would  conflict  with  the  power  which 
congress  has  exercised.  But  if  the  upper  waters 
of  a  stream  lying  within  its  limits  are  wholly 
separated  from  tide  water  by  impassable  falls,  and 
are  not  a  continuous  stream  open  to  foreign  or 
state  commerce,  a  state  law  granting  exclusive 
control  to  a  party  to  navigate  them  can  not  be 
voided  on  the  ground  of  conflict  with  the  au- 
thority of  congress  to  regulate  commerce.  —  It  is 
competent  for  a  state  to  exact  toll  from  all  com- 
merce passing  through  its  navigable  waters  for  the 
benefit  of  any  improvement  by  the  state  where  it 
has  expended  money,  although  the  stream  may  be 
one  over  which  the  regulations  of  commerce  ex- 
tend, because  the  state  has  the  same  right  to 
improve  a  water  as  a  land  highway.  —  A  state 
may  direct  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navi- 
gable streams  for  highway  purposes,  although 
they  may  in  some  degree  interfere  with  free  nav- 
igation. If  congress  has  no  control  over  the 
stream,  the  right  can  not  be  questioned  at  all 
on  the  ground  of  public  inconvenience.  If  the 
stream  is  under  the  control  of  congress,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  bridge  will  conflict  with  its 
regulations.  Although  the  bridge  to  some  extent 
may  prove  a  hindrance  to  conunerce,  it  is  not 
absolutely  unlawful  for  a  state  to  construct  it,  if 
the  general  traffic  of  the  country  be  aided  rather 
than  depressed  by  its  construction;  as  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  stream  may  be  far  less  important  than 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  and  its  obstruction 
be  a  much  lighter  burden  upon  the  people  than  a 
break  in  the  line  of  railroad  travel  by  compelling 
the  use  of  a  ferry,  with  its  dilatory  operations,  es- 
pecially when  draws  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  bridges  with 
but  slight  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time.  The 
decision  of  the  question,  however,  does  not  rest 
with  the  state  authority  as  to  the  relative  character 
of  obstructions,  but  with  the  federal  courts,  which 
have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  same,  and  cause 
the  removal  of  the  obstruction  if  it  be  found  to 
unnecessarily  impede  or  destroy  the  traffic  upon 
the  stream.  —  As  ferries  over  navigable  streams 
are  but  the  creation  of  highways,  the  states  may 


lawfully  establish  them,  grant  licenses  for  keeping 
the  same,  and  prohibit  persons  from  engaging  in 
such  occupations  without  such  license,  and  it  does 
not  impair  the  right  of  a  state  to  enact  such  laws, 
though  a  part  of  the  waters  be  without  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state,  or  a  highway  for  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  —  Dams  may  also  be  con- 
structed by  state  authority  across  navigable 
streams;  and  such  as  involve  no  question  of  fed- 
eral authority  are  exempt  from  being  declared  a 
nuisance,  through  legislative  consent  to  construct 
them;  and  so  long  as  the  builder  conflnes  himself 
to  the  provisions  of  the  legislative  charter,  he  like- 
wise is  exempt  from  any  liability  to  private  action 
for  injury  to  river  navigation.  —  A  state  possesses 
the  same  power  to  regulate  the  speed,  mode  of 
travel  and  general  conduct  of  ships  and  other 
vessels  upon  its  water  highways  that  it  does  upon 
its  land  highways,  subject,  however,  to  the  limi- 
tation that  its  ordinances  must  not  conflict  witk 
the  laws  of  congress  for  the  regulation  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce.  —  There  are  some  ex- 
treme points  to  which  the  police  power  of  a  state 
may  extend,  where  the  control  of  property  by 
individual  owners  may  ^  interfered  with  and 
even  destroyed  by  public  authority,  when  the 
owners  themselves  have  performed  all  the  duties 
of  good  citizenship,  and  in  no  way  violated  a  law 
or  defied  public  authority.  Such  cases  are  to  be 
cited,  when  the  public  exigency  is  so  great,  and  the 
public  interests  so  overwhelming,  as  to  justify  its 
seizure  and  destruction,  on  the  highest  grounds  of 
public  interest.  Such  would  be  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  private  property  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  flames,  the  advance  of  a  pestilence  or 
an  invading  army,  or  any  other  great  calamity 
where  the  highest  interests  of  the  public  are  in- 
volved. In  all  such  cases  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, which  in  times  of  peace  and  health  and 
order  are  inalienable,  in  periods  of  public  calamity 
sink  out  of  sight,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
public  danger  private  rights  yield  instantly  to  the 
inexorable  law  of  public  necessity.  — The  police 
power  of  a  state  enables  a  community  to  protect 
itself  by  the  establishment  of  precautionary  meas- 
ures against  the  destruction  of  life  or  health  or 
property,  by  the  enactment  of  ordinances  defining 
the  limits,  within  the  denser  portions  of  towns, 
cities  and  villages,  within  which  buildings  com- 
posed of  inflammable  materials  can  not  be  erected. 
Wharf  lines  may  be  established,  although  they 
may  prevent  the  owners  of  water  fronts  from 
erecting  buildings  on  that  which  constitutes  pri- 
vate property.  For  the  protection  of  a  harbor,  a 
legislative  enactment  may  prevent  the  removal  of 
stones,  sand  or  gravel  from  the  beach,  under  pen- 
alties, applicable  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  equally 
with  all  other  persons.  —  Under  the  police  power 
of  a  state,  a  special  use  of  property  may  at  times 
be  prohibited,  where,  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  it,  and  without  any  offense  or 
even  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  owner,  that  which 
was  once  lawful  and  unobjectionable  becomes  a 
public  nuisance  and  inimical  to  the  life  and  health 
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of  the  community.  Bridges  and  mill  dams  that 
occasion  overflows  or  accrete  such  substances  as 
produce  miasmatic  growths  of  vegetation,  may  be 
removed  or  destroyed  for  this  cause.  Cemeteries 
and  graveyards,  and  bone  boiling  and  reHning  es- 
tablishments, whose  locus  in  quo  was  once  remote 
from  the  heart  of  a  city,  but  which  from  swift 
urban  growth  have  become  incorporated  within 
the  limits  of  the  same,  and  hence  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  population,  are  liable  to  be  closed 
for  such  purposes.  The  keeping  of  gunpowder 
in  large  quantities,  or  dynamite  in  towns,  villages 
or  cities,  may  by  law  be  prohibited;  the  sale  of 
poisonous  drugs,  unless  properly  labeled  or  by 
order  of  a  practicing  physician;  the  keeping  for 
sale  of  unwholesome  provisions  and  all  other  del- 
eterious substances;  unmuzzled  dogs  running  at 
large,  and  all  such  acts,  are  liable  to  be  forbidden 
under  the  authority  granted  the  state  to  provide 
for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  the  offense  of  the  individual  or  not.  — 
Another  matter  of  great  public  importance,  over 
which  the  police  power  of  a  state  has  full  and 
cpmplete  jurisdiction,  is  the  preservation  of  the 
public  morals.  Under  this  power  the  legislature 
nuij)  t>y  special  enactment,  prohibit  the  keeping, 
sale  or  exhibition  of  indecent  or  immoral  books 
or  pictures,  and  cause  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  the  same,  wherever  found;  close  up  places  of 
amusement  where  gaming  is  resorted  to,  or  regu- 
late them  by  license,  or  forbid  the  keeping  of  gam- 
ing implements  for  gaming  purposes.  It  may 
likewise  provide  such  regulations  as  will  prevent 
the  keeping  and  use  of  stallions  or  other  breeding 
animals  in  public  places.  It  may  likewise  pro- 
vide for  the  compulsory  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  —  Under 
this  power,  nurkets  may  be  regulated,  special 
places  assigned  for  the  venders  of  special  articles, 
licenses  granted,  weights  and  measures  established, 
and  merchants  and  dealers  compelled,  under  pen- 
alty, to  comply  with  all  such  regulations.  —  Such 
are  some  of  the  police  powers  of  the  state.  They 
are  of  such  intricacy  as  to  pervade  all  conditions 
of  business  and  society.  Those  enumerated  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
establish  varied  and  far-reaching  regulations  as  to 
the  time,  manner  and  circumstances  under  which 
its  citizens  shall  maintain  and  enjoy  their  rights 
without  conflicting  with  these  great  constitutional 
principles  which  have  been  finally  settled  for  the 
defense  of  private  rights  and  property. 

Jno.  W.  Clampitt. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  I.  Preliminary 
Considerations,  In  a  Cyclopfledia  like  the  present 
it  would  seem  that  the  article  "  Political  Econ- 
omy "  should  form  one  of  the  central  points  of  the 


whole  work.  It  would  perhaps  be  such,  if  we 
desired  to  embrace  under  this  term  the  various 
considerations  which  commend  the  study  of  eco- 
nomic science  to  those  whom  it  interests,  and 
to  set  forth  the  many  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  it.  It  would  be  so  likewise,  if  in 
the  article  "Political  Economy"  we  attempted 
to  touch  upon  all  the  subjects  which  the  science 
embraces,  either  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
importance  or  their  connection.  We  can  not 
enter  into  such  detail  here.  We  wish  simply  to 
define  political  economy,  to  give  it  a  point  of 
departure,  a  formula;  to  determine  its  character 
and  object,  and  to  indicate,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
extent  and  limits.  —  It  would  be  mistaking  the 
nature  of  such  a  task  to  suppose  that  it  can  be 
performed  in  a  few  lines.  It  is  not  as  easy  as  one 
might  think  at  first  to  give  an  exact  definition  of 
political  economy,  or  at  least  a  satisfactory  one, 
one  around  which  all  adepts  in  the  science  might 
rally.  Many  authors,  beginning  with  Adam 
Smith,  have  attempted  it,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  succeeded.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  merit 
of  certain  definitions  hitherto  given,  it  is  certain 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  a  single  one  has 
been  accepted  without  dispute.  It  has  even  fre- 
quently happened  (and  this  is  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter) that  the  very  ones  who  furnished  them,  sub- 
sequently contradicted  or  modified  them  in  the 
course  of  their  works.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  defi- 
nitions to  which  its  author  himself  remained  faith- 
ful in  the  manner  in  which  he  conceived  and 
treated  his  subject.  This  lias  caused  some  of  the 
later  teachers  of  the  science  to  say,  that  political 
economy  has  yet  to  be  defined.  "Even  if  we 
must  blush  for  the  science,"  says  Rossi,  "the 
economist  must  confess  that  the  first  question  still 
to  be  examined  is  this :  '  What  is  political  econ- 
omy? what  is  its  object,  its  extent,  its  limits?'" 
There  is  no  reason  to  blush,  we  think,  for  being 
still  obliged  to  put  such  a  question,  when  we  con- 
sider the  natural  difficulties  it  presents;  but  we 
must  agree,  with  Rossi,  that  it  is  still  awaiting  a 
solution.  A  Belgian^  writer,  Arrivabene,  has 
called  attention  to  this  truth  in  his  introduction  to 
a  translation  of  Senior's  "Lectiu^eson  Political 
Economy,"  iii  terms  more  emphatic  than  those 
used  by  Rossi,  bitterly  deploring  the  vagueness, 
the  obscxu'ity,  the  incoherence,  and  especially  the 
insufficiency,  of  all  the  definitions  hazarded  by  the 
.masters  of  the  science,  and  calling  loudly  for  a 
Hmore  satisfactory  and  precise  formula.  To  make 
this  clear,  we  here  reproduce  some  of  the  defini- 
tions furnished  by  economists  generally  considered 
to  be  of  the  highest  authority.  —  Adam  Smith  was 
usually  very  sparing  of  definitions.  He,  however, 
gave  a  few  here  and  there,  and  they  characterized 
or  defined,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  the  science^ 
which  he  treated.  "Political  economy,  consid- 1 
ered  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  a  statesman  or  ' 
legislator,  proposes  two  distinct  objects:  first,  to 
supply  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the 
people,  or,  more  properly,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
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vide  such  a  revenue  or  subeistence  for  themselves; 
(  and  secondly,  to  supply,  the  state  or  common- 
wealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public 
services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
and  the  sovereign."  ("  Wealth  of  Nations/'  book 
iv.,  introduction.)  Without  discussing  the  relative 
merit  of  this  definition,  we  shall  simply  remark 
that  it  has  in  view  much  less  a  science  than  an 
art,  although  the  idea  of  a  science  is  put  forward 
in  il,  and  although  the  word  "science"  is  to  be 
found  in  it.  The  author,  in  fact,  appears  to  enun- 
ciate a  series  of  precepts  whi(^  would  indeed 
constitute  an  art;  but  not  an  exposition  or  an  ex- 
f  phmation  of  certain  ^atural_phenomenaj_which 
I  alone  can  constitute  a  science.  In  substance,  if 
i  not  in  form,  Adam  Smith's  definition  is  nearly 
like  that  given  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  under  the  term 
SanumdB  poUHque,  in  the  Bhtcydlapidie.  We  know, 
however,  how  widely  Adam  Smith  differed  from 
Rooaseau,  not  only  in  his  conclusions,  but  espe- 
cially in  his  manner  of  treating  his  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  definition  differs  greatly, 
as  we  shall  see,  from  that  of  J.  B.  Say,  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps,  and  looked  on  the  science 
as  Smith  himself  had  done.  —  J.  B.  Say,  in  the 
b^^inning  of  his  treatise,  and  even  as  title  to  this 
treatise,  gave  his  principal  definition  of  political 
economy,  the  one  which  has  since  been  most 
frequently  reproduced  :  "A  Treatise  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  or  a  simple  exposition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  wealth  is  produced,  distributed 
and  consumed."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  formula,  it  is  at  least  very  much  superior 
to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  in  this  especially,  that 
it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  real  science,  and  not 
merely  of  an  art,  since  it  describes  an  exposition 
or  explanation  of  certain  phenomena  presented  to 
OUT  observation.  But  is  this  formula  really  sat- 
isfactory? and  will  it  be  final?  Assuredly  not. 
Men  may  still  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  presents  for  the  study  of 
economists,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  the  field 
which  it  opens  to  their  exploration.  And  this  all 
the  more,  since  on  this  last  point  especially  J.  B. 
Say  has  not  always  been  consistent  with  himself. 
In  the  formula  which  we  have  just  quoted,  he 
seems  to  confine  the  economist  to  a  study  of  the 
material  facts  relating  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth;  but  elsewhere,  notably  in  his 
Coun^  he  brings  into  its  domain  all  facts  relating 
^Jgsocial  life.  *  *  The  object  of  political  economy, " 
\  he  says,  "  seems  till  now  to  have  been  restricted 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
eduction,  distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
This  is  how  I  considered  it  myself  in  my  Traite 
d'&tnumie  PMiqwr  ''  Stm,"  he  adds,  "  it  may 
be  seen,  even  in  that  work,  that  the  science 
touches  everything  In  human  society,  and  em 
braces  the  whole  social  system."  {Coutb  dUeoruh 
mie  poUtique,  p.  4.)  We  might  add,  that  in  other 
parts  of  his  works  J.  B.  Say  again  defines  polit- 
ical economy  in  a  way  altogether  different  from 
that  in  which  he  defined  it  in  his  TraitS  and  his 
Coun,    The  following,  for  instance,  taken  from 


manuscript  notes  found  after  his  death,  has  some- 
times been •  quoted  :  "Political  economy  iB  the 
science  of  the  interests  of  society,  and  like  every 
real  science  is  founded  on  experience,  the  results 
of  which,  grouped  and  arranged  methodically, 
are  principles  and  general  truths."  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  less  a  definition  than  a  qualification, 
such  as  every  author  has  the  right  to  introduce  in 
the  course  of  his  works,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject  he  is  treat- 
ing.—  According  to  Sismondi,  **  the  physical  welP^ 
being  of  man,  so  far  as  it  can  be  the  work  of  his  I 
government,  ia  the  object  of  political  economy." 
This  is  very  different  from  J.  B.  Say's  first  deflTm^ 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  us  out  of  the 
realm  of  science  into  the  realm  of  art;  for,  accord- 
ing to  this  formula,  political  economy  must  be 
merely  a  series  of  rules  intended  to  instruct  gov- 
ernments how  to  insure  the  physical  well-being  of 
man;  it  is  therefore  an  art,  a  branch  of  the  art  of 
government.  Very  much  limited,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  since  governments  alone  can  prac- 
tice it,  this  art  is,  in  other  respects,  without  as- 
signable limits;  for  what  are  the  acts  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  have  not  to  do,  more  or  less,  with 
the  physical  well-being  of  man?  —  According  to 
Storch,  "Political  economy  is  the  science  of  the 
natural  laws  which  determine  the  prosperity  of 
nations,  that  is  to  say,  their  wealth  and  their  civ- 
ilization." Preferable  to  Sismondi's,  because  it 
suggests  at  least  the  idea  of  a  science,  this  defini- 
tion is  still  very  imperfect.  "  The  natural  laws 
which  determine  the  prosperity  of  nations,"  pre- 
sent, to  our  thinking,  too  complex  an  idea,  and, 
in  any  case,  a  very  vague  one;  and  as  to  civili- 
zation, it  certainly  includes,  in  its  general  ex- 
pression, things  with  which  an  economist,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do.  —  There  is  nothing  In  Malthus 
or  Ricardo  which  can  be  taken  as  a  precise  defi- 
nition of  political  economy.  In  the  case  of  Ri- 
cardo the  reason  may  be,  that  in  his  "Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  being  con- 
fined, as  he  says  himself  in  his  preface,  to  defining 
the  laws  regulating  the  distribution  of 'revenue 
among  the  various  classes  of  society,  he  did  not 
consider  the  science  as  a  whole.  It  may,  however, 
be  inferred  from  these  words,  that,  if  he  had  had 
to,  define  science  in  a  general  manner,  he  would 
have  defined  it  very  nearly  as  J.  B.  Say  had  done 
in  his  TraiU.  —  As  to  Rossi,  after  he  had  discussed 
and  rejected,  one  after  ant)ther,  all  the  definitions 
given  before  his  time,  he*,  absolutely  speaking, 
gave  nothing  in  their  stead.  He  contents  himself 
with  saying  that  there  are  phenomena  of  a  certain 
order  relating  to  wealth  which  are  not  confounded 
with  those  of  any  other  order,  and  that  these  are 
just  what  economic  science  should  study.  Politi- 
cal economy  is,  therefore,  in  his  eyes,  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  purely  and  simply  the  "science  of 
wealth."  Hence,  he  thinks,  that,  setting  aside 
the  strangeness  of  the  words,  one  might  call  econ- 
omists chrysologists,  chrematisticians  or  dititiarieB, 
without  giving  them 'cause  of  complaint. — We 
may  here  close  our  review  of  the  definitions  of 
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political  economy.  What  we  have  stated  suffices 
to  show  how  far  the  definition  of  economic  science, 
or  the  general  formula  which  covers  it,  is  from  be- 
ing finally  fixed.  —  Now,  should  we  be  ashamed 
of  this  uncertainty,  as  Rossi  seemed  to  think? 
Must  we  lament  it,  with  Arrivabene  and  some 
other  writers?  We  do  not  think  so.  A  science 
does  not  depend  on  the  definition  given  of  it;  it  is 
not  regulated  by  an  arbitrary  formula  which  may 
be  more  or  less  happy,  more  or  less  exact;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  definition  which  should  come 
after,  mould  itself,  so  to  speak,  to  the  science  as 
it  exists.  So  much  the  worse  fqr  writers  who 
cultivate  a  certain  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
if  they  are  unable  to  grasp  its  general  data  and 
clothe  these  data  with  a  fitting  expression ;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  impair  the  stock  of 
truth  which  they  have  to  bring  to  light.  —  "  A 
science,"  says  J.  B.  Say,  ''makes  real  progress 
only  when  its  masters  have  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  territory  over  which  they  may  extend 
their  researches,  and  what  should  be  the  object  of 
their  research."  (TrcMf  Diseours  PriUminaire.) 
There  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  this  statement. 
It  is  well,  perhaps  even  necessary,  that  the  object 
of  a  science  and  the  field  it  covers  should  be  prop- 
erly determined;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  determination  should  result  from  defini- 
tions hazarded  by  authors:  it  is  enough  if  it  re- 
sults from  the  very  nature  of  their  labors.  Now, 
it  may  well  happen  that  the  nature  of  these  labors 
may  be  essentially  the  same  for  all,  while  the  defi- 
nitions are  different;  each  author  having  been 
led  by  a  kind  of  mstinct  to  confine  himself  to  a 
certain  order  of  phenomena,  without  afterward 
being  able  to  render  an  account  to  himself  of  the 
precise  object  of  his  researches,  or  to  measure 
exactly  the  field  he  has  gone  over.  And  this  is 
really  what  takes  place.  We  have  just  seen  how 
much  the  authors  cited  differ  in  regard  to  ihe 
definition  of  the  science,  and  still  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  works  are  always  the  same. 
Who  does  not  know  that  this  is  the  case  with 
Adam  Smith  and  J.  B.  Say?  It  is  the  case,  too, 
with  all  the  others,  in  spite  of  a  few  slight  differ- 
ences as  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  ground 
they  embrace.  — It  is  one  thing  to  feel  or  express, 
and  another  to  conceive  or  define.  It  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  clothe  a  singlcthought  in  a  just  ex- 
pression or  a  fitting  formula;  the  difficulty  is  much 
greater  when  there  is  question  of  including  a  great 
number  of  ideas  and  facts  in  a  single  formula.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  writers  have 
failed  in  this  task,  in  this  sense,  that  the  defini- 
tions which  they  give  are  nothing  but  more  or 
less  unfaithful  translations  of  their  own  concep- 
tions. J.  B.  Say  acknowledges  that  this  is  true 
in  his  own  case,  since  he  recognizes  that  his  Traite 
went  everywhere  beyond  the  limits,  if  the  expres- 
sion be  allowed,  marked  out  by  his  definition. 
And  still  he  is,  perhaps,  of  all  economists,  the 
one  who  has  remained  the  most  faithful  to  the 
formula  which  he  had  adopted.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  reprehended  in  Adam  Smith  and  Sis- 


mondi  in  this  regard.  If  we  look,  for  example,, 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  defines  the  sci- 
ence, we  might  think  he  was  going  to  confine 
himself,  as  J.  J.  Rousseau  had  done,  to  laying 
down  the  rules  which  governments  should  observe 
in  regard  to  the  material  interests  of  the  people; 
and  still,  like  all  other  economists  since  Quesnay, 
Turgot  and  Adam  Smith,  he  has  discussed  the 
questions  of  exchange,  division  of  labor,  accumu- 
lation, savings,  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  laws  regulating  the  value  of  things, 
those  determining  the  rate  of  wages,  profits,  etc., 
etc.;  things  in  which  governments  have  almost 
nothing  to  do.  So  true  is  it  that  his  definition  ia 
simply  an  error,  and  an  error  of  no  consequence, 
an  ill-chosen  but  empty  formula,  which  in  no 
way  infiuences  the  real  character  of  his  labors. — 
It  would  be  very  desirable,  however,  to  find  for 
political  economy  a  more  satisfactory  definition 
than  those  hitherto  given,  a  formula  at  once  more 
comprehensive  and  more  precise,  in  which  the 
whole  science  might,  so  to  speak,  be  reflected  in  & 
few  words.  Will  this  formula  be  found  ?  Pei^ 
haps.  Without  flattering  ourselves  with  having 
found  it,  we  shall  try  to  point  out  the  road  to  its 
formulation  by  determining,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
real  object  which  the  science  proposes  to  itself, 
and  the  extent  of  its  domain.  — The  first  question 
to  be  solved  is,  whether  political  economy  belongs, 
to  the  category  of  science,  or  merely  to  the  cate- 
gory of  art.  We  have  already  seen,  from  what 
precedes,  that  the  question  is  not  an  idle  one, 
especially  not  idle  since  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  science  and  art  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  understood.  —  II.  lb  what  order  dae^ 
FoUtieal  Economy  belong  f  Is  it  a  Science  oran- 
Art ?  "An  art,"  says  Destutt  de  Tracy,  "  is  a  col- 
lection of  maxims  or  practical  precepts,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  leads  to  success  in  doing  a 
thing,  no  matter  what  it  may  be;  a  science  con- 
sists in  the  truths  resulting  from  the  examination 
of  any  subject  whatever.  Art  consists,  therefore, 
in  a  series  of  precepts  or  rules  to  be  foUowed ; 
science,  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  phenomena 
or  certain  observed  and  revealed  relations."  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  examining  which  of 
the  two  is  superior  to  the  other,  art  or  science;  both 
may  have  equal  merits,  each  in  its  place;  it  is  solely 
a  question  of  showing  in  what  they  differ  as  to 
their  object  and  methods  of  procedure.  Art  coun- 
sels, prescribes,  directs;  science  observes,  exposes, 
explains.  When  an  astronomer  observes  and  de- 
scribes the  course  of  the  stars,  he  cultivates  sci- 
ence; but  when,  his  observations  made,  he  deduces 
from  them  rules  to  be  applied  in  navigation,  he  is 
engaged  in  art.  He  may  be  equally  right  in  the 
two  cases;  but  his  object  is  different,  as  well  as 
his  method  of  working.  Hence,  observing  and 
describing  real  phenomena  is  science ;  dictating 
precepts,  laying  down  rules,  is  art.  —  Art  and 
science  often  have  close  connections,  in  this  sense 
especially,  that  the  precepts  of  art  must  be  derived 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  observations  of  science, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  different  from  it  on 
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that  Aooount.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  con- 
I  founded  every  day.  A  man  striving  to  build  up 
an  art  gives  it  emphatically  the  name  of  science, 
believing  that  by  doing  so  he  gives  a  high  idea  of 
the  correctness  of  its  precepts.  It  is  notoriously 
I  the  weak  side  of  physicians  to  call  medicine  a 
j  science.  They  are  mistaken  in  the  use  of  th/s 
word.  If  medicine  were  as  certain  in  its  prescrip- 
tions as  it  is  uncertain,  it  would  still  be  no  more 
j  than  an  art,*  the  art  of  healing,  since  it  consists 
in  a  collection  of  rules  applicable  to  tl^e  cure  of 
human  diseases.  But  anatomy  is  a  science;  phys- 
iology IS  a  science;  because  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology both  have  as  their  object  a  knawled{fe  of 
the  human  body,  which  they  study,  the  one  in  its 
structure,  the  other  in  the  play  of  its  organs.  — 
Boiri  grasped  this  distinction  between  science  and 
art  w^,  though  he  abused  it  by  improperly  con- 
founding it  with  the  distinction  which  is  made 
frequently  enough  between  theory  and  practice,  f 
"Properly  speaking,*'  he  says,  "science  has  no 
object.  The  moment  we  try  to  discover  what  use 
can  be  made  of  it,  what  profit  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  we  leave  science  and  come  to  art.  Science 
is  in  all  cases  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  pos- 
soasion  of  truth,  the  well-considered  knowledge 
of  relations  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things." 
Here  we  have,  under  another  form,  the  same 
thou^t  so  accurately  expressed  by  Destutt  de 
Tracy. — This  distinction  being  well  drawn  be- 
tween science  and  art,  we  may  now  ask,  to  which 
of  the  two  orders  of  Ideas  does  political  economy 
belong?  Is  it  a  collection  of  precepts,  a  theory 
of  action,  or  only  an  assemblage  of  truths  bor- 
rowed from  the  observation  of  actual  phenomena? 
Does  it  show  us  how  to  do  something?  or  does  it 
explain  what  takes  place?  In  other  words,  is  it  a 
science,  or  an  art?  We  need  not  hesitate  to  an- 
swer that,  in  its  present  condition,  political  econ- 
omy is  both  the  one  and  the  other;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  direction  of  economic  labors  and  studies  a 
ooDunon  name  is  still  given  to  things  which  might 

*  We  maj  nae  the  expreMlon  tnedical  gcience$t  because 
medicine,  the  art  of  heaUng,  is  aided  bj  seyeral  sciences, 
■pedally  caHivated  for  its  use :  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy* tberapentlca;  but  we  should  not  say  the  seUnee  of  tnedl- 
dne. 

t  Tlie  yerj  real  distinction  which  we  establish  between 
•denee  and  art  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  wliich, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  ia  made  between  theory  and  practice, 
lieie  are  tbeoriea  of  art,  aa  there  are  of  science,  and  it  is 
only  of  the  former  that  we  may  say,  they  are  sometimes  in 
opposition  to  practice.  Art  dictates  rales,  bat  general  rales; 
and  it  is  not  onreaaonable  to  suppose  that  these  general 
roles,  thoogh  conect,  may  aometimee  disagree  with  the  prac- 
tice in  certain  particular  inatances.  Bat  this  ia  not  the  case 
with  science,  which  neither  ordains,  counsels  nor  prescribes 
anything,  which  limits  itself  to  observing  and  explaining.  In 
what  tense,  then,  can  it  be  in  opposition  to  practice  T  There 
is,  to  oar  tldakiiig,  a  doable  error  in  the  following  passage 
fran  Bossi:  "The  school  of  Quesnay  has  been  too  much 
reproached  with  its  lait»ez  fairt,  laissez  paster.  It  was 
pare  sdenoe.**  No,  it  was  not  pare  science;  it  was  art,  since 
H  was  a  maxim,  a  precept,  a  role  to  follow.  As  to  the  max- 
hn  itseU;  altboogh  susceptible,  like  all  general  rales,  of 
many  restrictions  in  practice,  instead  of  saying,  like  Rossi, 
that  it  i^proached  too  nearly  the  school  of  Quesnay,  we 
ahoold  say  that  it  has  not  been  aolBciently  landed,  because 
Mt  soilkiectly  onderrtood. 


and  should  be  kept  distinct.  It  is  evident,  in  fact, 
that  in  the  general  treatises  on  political  economy, 
composed  since  Adam  Smith's  time,  a  great  num- 
ber of  reaUy  scientific  observations  are  met  with, 
that  is  to  say,  observations  whose  sole  object  is  to 
tell  us  what  takes  place,  or  what  exists.  One  might 
even  say  that  observations  of  this  kind  predomi- 
nate. But  the  directions,  precepts,  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed, are  also  met  with  in  such  treatises  very 
frequently.  Art  is  therefore  constantly  mixed 
up  with  science.  But  it  is  very  different  with  a 
multitude  of  special  treatises,  or  those  particu- 
lar dissertations  whose  object  is  to  solve  certain 
questions  relating  to  industry,  commerce  or  the 
economic  administration  of  states;  questions  of 
taxation,  credit,  finance,  foreign  commerce,  etc. 
Here  it  is  always  art  that  predominates.  Counsels, 
precepts,  rules  to  be  followed,  all  things  that  per- 
tain by  their  nature  to  the  domain  of  art,  fol- 
low each  other  in  quick  succession,  while  really 
scientific  observations  scarcely  appear  at  long  in- 
tervals. And  still  all  this,  without  distinction, 
beai-s  the  name  of  political  economy.  So  true  is 
it  that  the  name  still  belongs  to  two  orders  of 
labor,  and  of  very  different  kinds.  —  We  are  far 
from  complaining  or  finding  it  strange  that  from 
scientific  truth  once  clearly  established  men 
shpuld  endeavor  to  draw  rules  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs.  It  is  not  well  that 
scientific  truths  should  remain  fruiUess,  and  the 
only  way  of  utilizing  them  is  to  base  art  upon 
them.  There  are  close  ties  of  relationship,  as  we 
have  already  said,  between  science  and  art.  Sci- 
ence lends  its  lights  to  art,  corrects  its  processes, 
enlightens  and  directs  its  course.  Without  the 
aid  of  science,  art  would  have  to  feel  its  way, 
stumbling  at  every  step.  On  the  other  hand,  art 
gives  a  value  to  the  truths  which  science  has  dis- 
covered, and  science  without  art  would  bo  barren. 
Art  is  almost  always  the  principal  motor  in  the 
labors  of  science.  Man  rarely  studies  for  the 
sole  pleasure  of  knowledge;  in  general,  his  re- 
search and  labor  have  generally  a  useful  end  in 
view,  and  it  is  through  art  alone  that  he  finds 
that  end.  — In  view  of  all  this,  who  can  fail  to  see 
how  different  art  is  from  science  ?  The  distance 
is  great  between  a  truth  discovered  by  observation, 
and  a  rule  deduced  from  that  truth  with  the  intent 
of  giving  it  an  application;  the  one  belongs  to 
nature,  to  God;  man  only  discovers  and  states  it; 
the  other  is  the  act  of  man,  and  it  always  retains 
something  of  him.  Everything  is  absolute  in  sci- 
entific data;  they  are  either  false  or  true,  there  is 
no  half  way;  this  simply  means  that  the  student 
of  science  has  observed  either  well  or  Ul,  has  seen 
correctly  or  incorrectly  what  he  communicates. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  incomplete  data,  exact  on 
one  side,  inexact  on  the  other;  but,  even  then, 
the  true  side  is  true,  the  false  side  is  false.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  is  relative  in  the  rules 
and  the  methods  of  art.  As  something  human  is 
always  involved  in  them,  they  can  not  pretend  to 
infallibility,  they  are  always  susceptible  of  more 
or  less  variation  between  the  two  extreme  limits 
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of  radical  vice  and  absolute  perfection.  Finally, 
scientific  tnithn  are  immutable  as  the  laws  of  na- 
ture whose  revelation  they  are;  while  rules  of  art 
are  changeable,  either  by  reason  of  the  wants 
they  have  in  view  or  by  reason  of  the  changing 
views  of  the  men  who  apply  them.  —  There  is  so 
much  the  more  reason  to  insist  on  the  distinction 
which  we  have  just  established,  viz.,  that  if  sci- 
ence and  art  have  frequently  many  points  of  con- 
tact, their  radii  and  their  circumferences  are  far 
from  being  identical.  The  data  furnished  by  a 
science  may  sometimes  be  utilized  in  many  dif- 
ferent arts.  Thus,  geometry,  or  the  science  of 
the  relations  of  extension,  enlightens  and  directs 
the  work  of  the  surveyor,  the  engineer,  the  ar- 
tillery officer,  the  navigator,  the  shipbuilder,  the 
architect,  etc.,  etc.  Chemistry  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  druggist  as  well  as  the  dyer,  and  to  a  great 
number  of.  the  industrial  professions.  Who  can 
tell  how  many  different  arts  make  use  of  the  gen- 
eral data  of  physics?  And,  so,  an  art  may  gain 
information  from  the  data  furnished  by  many 
sciences;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  to  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample, that  medicine,  or  the  art  of  healing,  sim- 
ultaneously consults  anatomy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  botany,  etc.  —  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  every  respect  to  distinguish  art  from 
science,  and  to  indicate  clearly  the  line  separating 
them.  This  has  been  carefully  done  in  certain 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  Mathematicians, 
for  example,  distinguish  carefully  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  science  properly  speaking,  from  its 
various  applications.  So  do  physicists  and  chem- 
ists. And  the  distinction  exists  not  in  books 
alone,  it  is  transferred  even  to  instruction,  where 
the  study  of  science  and  that  of  the  arts  depend- 
ing on  it  have  different  chairs.  It  is  thus  that  a 
polytechnic  school  is,  if  we  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  the  sanctuary  of  pure  science.  It  is  only 
after  graduating  from  it  that  the  students,  each  in 
his  specialty,  study  the  art  to  which  they  are  to 
apply  the  scientific  knowledge  acquired.  —  We 
could  wish  that  what  has  been  so  well  done  in  so 
many  other  divisions  of  study  might  also  be  done 
in  the  order  of  economic  studies  and  labors.  But, 
it  must  be  confessed,  it  has  not  been  done  up  to 
the  present.  The  labors  of  art  and  the  studies  of 
science  continue  to  be,  if  not  altogether  mingled, 
at  least  embraced,  under  a  common  denomination. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  attempted  to  separate  them 
by  giving  certain  labors,  which  belong  especially ' 
to  art,  the  name  of  puhUc  economy,  to  distinguish 
them  from  others.  But  these  attempts,  ill  di- 
rected, and  made,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with- 
out a  clear  view  of  the  results  to  be  obtained, 
have  not  succeeded  thus  far,  so  that  at  present,  in 
the  order  of  economic  studies,  art  and  science  are 
still  mingled  and  confounded.  Whence  comes 
this  confusion?  It  comes,  first  of  all,  from  the 
immaturity  of  the  science,  which  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  disengage  itself  from  the  art  or  arts  con- 
nected with  it.  It  results  also,  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure, from  the  pressing  and  ever  present  interest 
of  the  subjects  that  economic  science  embraces. 


an  interest  which  has  not  allowed  those  who 
study  it  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
contemplation  of  scientific  truths,  neglecting,  for 
the  moment,  the  artistical  deductions,  that  is  to 
say,  the  practical  maxims,  which  they  might  draw 
from  it.  —  Political  economy  was  an  art  before  it 
became  a  science,  and  even  the  etymology  of  its 
name  shows  this;  furthermore,  before  it  was  an 
art,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  was  formulated  in 
general  maxims  and  precepts,  it  was  blind  practice 
in  the  hands  of  governments.  Such  is,  however, 
the  course  of  human  things.  In  the  logical  order, 
science  precedes  art,  which  should  be  only  a  de- 
duction from  science;  and  art  precedes  practice, 
which  should  be  only  a  more  or  less  exact  appli- 
cation of  the  general  rules  of  art.  This  is  the 
ordinary  course  followed  in  our  schools,  in  which 
the  logical  order  is  followed.  But  in  their  his- 
toric sequence,  things  take  another  coulw:  they 
are  generally  found  there  in  an  inverse  order. 
There  practice  precedes  art,  and  art  science.  This 
is  true  of  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  particularly  of  that  which  interests  us  most. 
Hurried  to  act,  because  he  must  act,  man  goes 
straight  to  action,  to  practice,  without  studying 
deeply  that  which  he  undertakes,  and  with  no 
other  guide  than  his  instinct.  It  is  only  later, 
that,  by  rectifying  and  correcting  the  errors  of 
this  practice,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  acquired  ex- 
perience, he  forms  rules  or  general  maxims  which 
he  erects  into  an  art;  and  it  is  later  still  that  the 
idea  comes  to  him  of  correcting  the  errors  of  this 
art  itself,  by  the  aid  of  a  scientific  study  of  the 
subject  which  he  has  in  view.  There  were  physi-  • 
cians  before  there  was  an  art  of  healing ;  men 
acted  at  hazard,  inspired  most  frequently  by  blind 
superstition,  and  the  art  of  healing,  based  at  first 
on  a  certain  acquired  experience,  existed  much 
earlier  than  anatomy,  physiology,  therapeutics, 
that  is  to  say,  earlier  than  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  desired  to  operate, 
and  of  the  remedies  employed  for  his  cure.  Huts 
were  built  before  the  art  of  building  was  reduced 
to  rules,  and  the  art  of  building  was  subjected  to 
rules,  if  not  written,  at  least  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  before  it  received  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  as  a  foundation. 
Political  economy  advanced  in  the  same  way. 
The  most  ancient  governments,  as  Blanqui  very 
justly  says  in  his  history,  treated  political  economy 
after  their  own  fashion,  long  before  they  knew 
what  they  did,  or  were  able  to  give  an  account  of 
the  result  of  their  measures.  Later,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  give  an  account  of  these  results  by 
the  aid  of  acquired  experience,  and  with  the  data 
of  these  experiences,  well  or  ill  understood,  an 
art  was  created.  Sully  and  Colbert  had  reached 
this  stage.  It  was  only  in  the  last  resort  that 
men  undertook  to  study  scientifically  this  subject, 
that  is  to  say,  general  industry,  on  which  they 
were  to  operate. — Now,  this  liberation  of  economic 
science  is  quite  recent;  it  scarcely  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  the  school  of 
Quesnay  which  first  endeavored  to  construct  in 
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this  order  of  ideas  a  real  science;  up  to  his  time 
there  were  merely  scattered  observations,  and 
eren  final  success  in  building  up  the  science  be- 
longs only  to  Adam  Bmith.  It  is  not  v^ry  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  science  of  political 
economy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  free  itself  en- 
tirely from  the  restrictions  of  the  art  from  which 
il  sprung.  —  It  was  our  wish  and  duty  to  state,  as 
we  have  done,  that  under  the  general  name  of 
political  economy  two  things  are  at  present  under- 
stood, things  very  different  in  their  nature,  though 
tending  in  many  respects  to  the  same  end.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  all  the  more  important  to  note  this 
confusion  of  ideas,  since,  to  our  thinking,  it  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  incoherence  in  the  definitions 
of  the  science,  of  the  deviations  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject in  its  course,  and  the  species  of  discord  which 
reigns  ahnost  always  in  its  beginnings.  Shall  we 
attempt,  on  that  account,  henceforth  to  make  a 
clearer  division  between  ike  science  and  the  art, 
by  giving  them  different  names?  We  confine  our- 
selves to  drawing  the  distinction  clearly,  time  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  do  the  rest. 
—  m.  JP^rai  Idea  or  Chneral  Conception  of  Eco- 
nmnie  Seienee.  Do  the  Faet8  of  Human  Industry 
aford  Material  for  the  formation  of  a  real  Science  f 
It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  with  some  astonish- 
ment, how  economic  science  was  bom  so  late, 
how  political  economy  in  action  could  exist  so 
long  without  a  systematic,  scientific  study  of  the 
subject  itself  on  which  men  had  to  operate.  This 
astonishment  wiU  cease,  perhaps,  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  internal  nature  of  a  science, 
and  the  point  of  view  at  which  men  place  them- 
selTes  on  all  subjects  before  the  light  of  science 
appears.  —  A  science  does  not  consist  merely  in  a 
knowledge  of  certain  external  facts  isolated  from 
each  other,  for  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to  give 
the  name  science  to  a  simple  collection  of  facts. 
Science  consists  rather  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
relations  which  connect  these  facts  with  one  an- 
other, and  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.  A 
tie,  a  connection,  is  necessary,  a  linking  6t  the 
phenomena  which  it  takes  up  and  observes,  and 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  connection  which  is  its 
principal  study.  An  incoherent  collection  of  facts 
without  connection  may  constitute  the  baggage  of 
a  man  of  erudition,  but  can  never  constitute  a 
adence.  Astronomy  would  not  merit  the  name  if 
it  merely  limited  itself  to  noting  and  naming,  one 
by  one,  the  stars  which  wander  in  the  deserts  of 
space;  it  is  worthy  of  the  name  only  because  it 
renders  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the  stars 
and  the  constancy  of  their  evolution.  Similarly, 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  a 
collection  of  facts  does  not  constitute  a  science; 
we  must,  further,  be  able  to  tell  the  constant  re- 
lations which  connect,  and  the  general  laws  which 
govern,  them.  —  But  the  first  condition  of  the 
study  of  the  laws  governing  certain  phenomena 
is  to  suspect  their  existence;  to  believe  that  these 
phenomena  are  not  governed  by  chance,  and  that 
certain  constant  relations  exist  between  them. 
Kow,  on  all  subjects,  the  first  impression  of  men 


who  have  not  yet  submitted  facts  to  continuous 
observation  or  patient  analysis,  is  to  see  in  them 
merely  the  play  of  blind  chance.    It  is  only  much 
later  that  ihey  come  to  suspect  that  these  facts 
may  be  subject  to  a  certain  order;  and  it  is 
then  only  that  the  idea  is  gained  of  studying  the 
laws  that  govern  them.    Let  us  take  the  ignorant 
and  rude  man  of  primitive  ages.    All  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  to  him  disordered  and 
capricious.     Wherever  he  looks,  he  sees  merely 
accidents  without  cause,  facts  without  connection 
or  relation.    If  he  looks  at  the  heavens,  he  sees 
the  stars  scattered  at  hazard,  as  he  thinks,  like 
thistles  in  a  field.    In  all  things  that  strike  him  he 
sees  nothing  but  the  play  of  blind  chance,  unless, 
indeed,  he  supposes  the  mysterious  influence  of 
some  occult  power.    Later,  as  he  gains  in  knowl- 
edge, natural  phenomena,  at  least  those  of  a  cer- 
tain order,  range  themselves  before  his  eyes;  he 
sees  that  they  are  subject  to  certain  rules,  he  ob- 
serves the  constancy  of  their  relations;  here  he 
recognizes  law.    But  always,  even  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  ages  of  enlightenment,  the  first  im- 
pression of  men  is  the  same  in  relation  to  facts 
which  they  have  not  yet  observed.     If  they  come, 
therefore,  so  late  to  study  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  phenomena,  it  is  because  they  had  not  pre- 
viously even  suspected  that  there  were  natural 
laws  to  be  studied.  —  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  geological  facts. 
Why  did  geology,  a  science  so  interesting  and 
beautiful,  appear  so  late  in  the  world?    Was  it 
impossible  to  discover  and  study  it  sooner?    Were 
the  ancients  less  capable  of  pursuing  that  study 
than  the  modems?    They  were  not:  geological 
facts  are  not  of  the  nature  of  those  which  hide 
themselves  from  attentive  examination,  or  which 
demand  a  distant  search.    The  ancients  were  as 
well  able  to  discover  and  analyze  them  as  we, 
and  they  had,  besides,  almost  an  equal  interest  in 
doing  so.   This  analysis  supposes,  it  is  tme,  certain 
other  preliminary  studies,  but  these  studies  they 
could  either  have  pursued  themselves  or  made  up 
for  without  too  much  labor.    Why  did  they  not 
do  so?    Only,  as  it  seems  to  us,  because  they  did 
not  even  suspect  that  there  were  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  natural  laws  to  be 
studied.    During  many  centuries  men  had  lived 
in  the  idea  that  the  earth,  whose  surface  they  oc- 
cupied, was  in  its  composition  merely  a  formless 
and  confused  mass,  rudis  indigestaque  moleSy  whose 
materials  were  piled  up  pell-mell,  without  order 
and  without  law.    They  did  not  suspect  that  there 
was  any  order  there  to  be  found,  any  scientific 
study  to  be  made  of  the  earth;  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son they  did  not  even  think  of  attempting  that 
study.   The  same  thing  has  taken  place  with  regard 
to  industry,  concerning  which  similar  ideas  were 
for  a  long  time  held.    It  was  not  suspected  in  an- 
cient times,  nor  even  in  the  middle  ages,  that  there 
was  any  order  in  the  industrial  world,  the  centre 
of  economic  facts,  the  focus  of  labor,  at  that 
time  relegated  to  so  low  a  place.    At  first  view, 
everything  there  seemed  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
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struggle  of  indiyidual  and  opposing  wills.  Only  a 
disordered  combination  of  heterogeneous  elements 
was  perceived,  a  sort  of  confused  conflict,  a  rudis 
indigedaque  moles;  and  how  could  any  one  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  searching  there  for  rules,  prin- 
ciples, laws,  the  ordinary  outfit  of  a  real  science? 
In  all  subjects,  we  repeat,  the  first  step  toward 
building  up  a  science  is  to  gain  the  idea  that  the 
elements  of  that  science  exist,  and  this  idea  had 
not  yet  suggested  itself.  It  was  bom  only  much 
later,  when,  by  dint  of  occupation,  from  the  gov- 
ernmental point  of  view,  with  industry  whose  im- 
portance men  began  to  understand,  they  remarked, 
almost  involuntarily,  sometimes  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  another,  the  regularity  of  its 
movements  and  the  constancy  of  its  relations.  — 
And  why  should  we  be  astonished  that  this  was 
the  ease  in  the  past,  when  even  to-day,  after  the 
labors  of  Quesnay,  Adam  Smith  and  his  succes- 
sors, we  see  that  many  people  misunderstand  this 
industrial  order,  to  which  science  has  already 
borne  witness.  Not  infrequently  we  hear  at  the 
present  time  men  of  some  weight,  and  fairly  well 
informed  on  other  points,  assert  that  industry  is  a 
prey  to  disorder  and  anarchy.  Such,  in  general, 
is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  schools  called  socialistic. 
They  all  declare  that  the  industrial  world  is  given 
up  to  the  struggle  of  individual  wills,  conflicting 
with  and  crossing  each  other  in  terrible  confu- 
sion, with  no  trace  of  organization  and  order. 
All  rule  is  absent  from  the  circle  in  which  indus- 
try works,  and  chance  alone  controls  everything. 
On  this  account  all  the  socialistic  sects  conclude, 
naturally  enough,  that  the  industrial  world  needs 
some  organization  imposed  by  a  power  above  it. 
Thus,  they  vie  with  each  other  in  drawing  up  and 
proposing  plans  of  social  reconstruction.  —  If  the 
premises  of  this  reasoning  were  correct,  if  it  were 
true  that  industry,  in  its  present  condition,  were 
given  up  to  anarchy,  having  no  trace  of  organiza- 
tion and  order,  political  economy,  considered  as  a 
science,  would  indeed  have  little  to  do;  it  would 
not  even  have  a  raison  6! tire.  This  would  not 
suffice  to  make  us  adopt  or  even  discuss  seriously 
any  one  of  these  plans  of  organization  proposed 
to  us,  persuaded,  as  we  shall  always  be,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  human  intelligence  to  regu- 
late, even  in  a  tolerable  manner,  so  many  interests, 
and  labors  so  varied;  but  it  would  suifice  to  make 
us  conclude,  at  least,  that  science,  properly  speak- 
ing, had  no  place  in  such  a  field.  Tlie  rdle 
of  the  economist,  if  he  had  still  a  r61e  to  fill, 
would  be  limited,  in  this  case,  to  a  barren  regis- 
tration of  disconnected  facts,  without  his  being 
able  to  deduce  any  principle  from  them.  In  vain 
would  he  seek  to  ascend  from  effects  to  causes, 
where  chance  alone  governed  everything.  Vainly 
would  he  endeavor  to  establish  relations  between 
observed  phenomena,  and  discover  the  laws  that 
ruled  them;  for  how  could  he  find  constant  rela- 
tions in  disorder,  or  law  in  chaos?  Happily,  we 
already  know  our  position  with  reference  to  these 
assertions  thrown  out  a  priori  by  men  still  unen- 
lightened by  science.    We  know  that  for  them 


all  is  confusion  and  disorder.  To  the  man  who 
knows  not  the  discoveries  of  geology,  even  from 
hearsay,  the  earth  is  still  that  confuasd  mass  which 
the  ancients  called  rudis  indtgestaqus  moie8.  To 
the  savage,  who  has  never  observed  the  course  of 
the  stars,  anarchy  reigns  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 
—  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Ulusion 
is  a  natural  one.  When  we  cast  our  eyes  at  hazard 
on  the  moving  picture  of  the  industrial  world,  it 
is  difficult  indeed  to  perceive,  at  first  sight,  any- 
thing but  a  confused  struggle.  A  consideration, 
plausible  enough,  seems  even  to  justify  this  first 
view  ;  it  is  thus  that  in  industry  everything 
seems  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
impulses  of  individual  wills,  without  any  com- 
mon principle  governing  and  uniting  these  wills. 
And  how,  it  is  asked,  can  anything  but  disor- 
der and  chaos  result  from  the  shock  of  so  many 
divergent,  if  not  opposing,  wills  ?  When  we 
see  so  many  millions  of  stars  moving  in  the 
deserts  of  space  with  perfect  harmony  and  un- 
changeable constancy,  nothing  prevents  our  ad- 
mitting tha];  a  single  and  sovereign  will  preeodes 
over  their  movements,  and  imposes  on  them  its 
laws.  But  where  is  the  principle  which  forces  so 
many  free  beings  to  move  in  unison,  each  one  of 
whom  feels  the  motive  of  his  action  in  himself? 
This  is  a  strong  consideration,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; it  would  force  economists  themselves  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  industrial  order,  if  this  order 
were  not  for  them  already  established  and  demon- 
strated. —  And  stiU,  even  without  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence, if  we  look  at  industry  with  a  more  serious 
and  attentive  eye,  itr  is  difficult  not  to  recognize 
in  it  at  once,  imder  the  cover  of  apparent  disor- 
der, certain  characteristics  of  harmony  and  order. 
Phenomena  appear,  whose  regularity  strikes  and 
astonishes  us.  We  gradually  catch  glimpses,  vague 
at  first  and  then  more  definite,  of  constant  rela- 
tions, of  invaiiable  movements.  As  the  stars  fail 
not  to  subordinate  themselves  to  each  other  in 
their  evolutions,  though  they  seem  to  wander  at 
chance,  and  to  hasten  on  without  order,  so  we 
see  that  the  myriads  of  individuals  moving  in  the 
field  of  industry  also  connect,  arrange  and  sub- 
ordinate their  labors  to  each  other,  in  such  a  way 
that,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  confusion,  they  all 
concur,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  produce  certain 
given  results.  Little  by  little,  chaos  is  seen  not 
to  exist ;  order  appears ;  laws  are  recognized.  — 
Even  if  economic  science  had  not  for  a  long  time 
noted  the  existence  of  certain  regulating  laws  in 
the  industrial  world,  it  would  seem  that  the  ap- 
pearance alone  of  the  results  offered  would  cause 
us  at  least  to  suspect  their  existence.  An  immense 
multitude  of  human  beings,  some  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  others 
grouped  in  irregular  masses  in  towns,  wait  eveiy 
day  for  general  industry  to  bring  them  what  is 
necessary  for  the  infinite  variety  of  their  wants; 
and  every  day  industry,  active  and  watchful, 
answers  without  fail  to  all  the  wants  which  call 
upon  it:  millions  of  kinds  of  labor,  all  different 
from  one  another,  call  on  every  side,  and  at  all  the 
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490iirces  of  production,  for  workmen,  and  nowhere 
«re  the  hands  of  workmen  wanting  for  the  kind 
of  labor  which  calls  them;  all  these  different  kinds 
of  labor  cross  each  other;  more  than  that,  they 
are  corrected  and  held  in  union;  they  complete 
each  other;  they  form  together  an  immense  chain, 
not  a  single  link  of  which  can  be  broken  with- 
out injury  to  the  whole;  but  nowhere  doe^  the 
chain  break  or  stop;  it  seems  that  a  mysteri- 
ous power  watches  unceasingly  to  keep  in  repair 
its  invisible  links.  Then,  by  yirtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  exchange,  an  infinite  variety  of  products 
circulates  continually  in  every  direction  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  all  these  products  go 
•direct,  without  loss  of  time,  and  without  sensible 
deviation,  through  countless  hands,  to  the  con- 
sumers waiting  for  them.  All  this  takes  place 
under  our  eyes  and  is  renewed  every  day,  and  it 
is  in  presence  of  such  a  spectacle  that  men  are  un- 
aware of  the  regularity  of  hidustrial  movements 
subject  to  law.  In  presence  of  this  daily  miracle 
of  regularity  and  order,  men  talk  about  mdustrial 
anarchy  and  disorder!  What,  then,  are  harmony, 
and  order?  Even  if  certain  partial  disorders,  the 
causes  of  which  are  almost  always  easily  assigned, 
happen  here  and  there  to  disturb  this  beautiful 
mechanism,  would  that  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  to  deny  the  harmony  of  the  whole?  Would  It 
not  8ufla<»  to  justify  us  in  concluding  triumph- 
antly, that,  after  all,  industry  taken  as  a  whole 
accomplishes  with  regularity  the  complex  task 
with  which  it  is  chained  ?— There  is  really  little 
philosophy  in  denying,  even  a  priori,  the  existence 
of  industrial  order.  Remember  how  many  sur- 
prises nature  reserves  for  man,  who  is  always  too 
ready  to  appeal  to  chance.  The  empire  of  chance 
is  narrower  than  is  supposed ;  every  day  its 
boundaries  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  extends;  those  boundaries  will  become 
^ill  narrower  in  the  future.  But,  it  is  asked,  is 
there  anything  in  industry  but  divergent  individ- 
ual wills?  and.  what  is  that  but  confusion  or 
•chance  ?  We  answer,  that  individual  wills,  no 
matter  how  free  they  may  appear  in  the  domain 
of  language,  or  in  the  domain  of  industry,  are 
bound  to  conform  to  a  certain  order.  In  the  work 
-of  forming  languages  the  initiative  and  inven- 
tion may  belong  to  individuals;  but  supreme  con- 
trol belongs  to  the  masses.  Individuals  invent 
words,  particular  forms  or  expressions  ;  each  one 
brings  his  contribution  to  the  language ;  hence 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  and  the  admirable  va- 
riety of  form  which  are  the  property  of  human 
language.  But  the  mass  controls,  purifies,  cor- 
rects; it  rejects,  with  that  sure  instinct  which 
•controls  it,  everything  not  conformable  to  certain 
analogies  or  certain  laws,  and  every  one  is  bound 
to  submit  to  its  decisions  under  pain  of  not  being 
understood.  Hence,  the  regularity  and  harmony 
impressed  on  all  human  languages.  In  like  man- 
ner the  initiative  belongs  to  individuals  in  indus- 
try, but  control  to  the  masses.  Every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  work  after  his  own  fashion,  but  on  con- 
dition, first,  of  fitting  the  result  of  his  hibors. 


which  is  the  first  condition  of  order,  to  his  sur- 
roundings; then,  to  adjust  his  labors  to  those  of 
other  men,  without  whose  aid  he  can  do  nothing; 
and  lastly,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  the 
whole,  and  yielding  in  aU  things  to  the  decisions 
of  the  sovereign  public.  From  the  initiative  of 
the  individual  and  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
masses,  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  the  infinity  of  de- 
tail, and,  on  the  other,  the  harmony  of  the  whole, 
which  constitute  the  two  essential  characteristics 
of  human  industry.  If,  by  supposing  the  impos- 
sible, confusion  should  be  established  in  language, 
no  two  men  would  be  able  any  longer  to  under- 
stand each  other.  An  assembly  of  men  would 
then  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.  If,  in  like  manner,  this  anarchy 
should  come  upon  industry,  for  merely  a  few 
da3rs,  the  irreguUtrity  of  production  would  put  the 
very  existence  of  men  in  peril.  No  one  being  able 
to  count  upon  another  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
wants,  each  would  work  for  himself  and  reflise 
to  take  part  in  the  diviskm  of  labor  and  exchange, 
and  humanity  would  quickly  return  to  the  bar- 
barism of  primitive  times.  —  But  the  existence  of 
laws  govemhig  the  industrial  world  is  no  longer 
a  mystery.  Industrial  science  has  for  a  long  time 
noted  and  verified  a  great  number  of  them.  We 
have  ourselves  tried  to  show  in  the  article  Compb- 
TFTiON,  the  general  principle  from  which  they 
spring.  If  among  those  which  men  have  tried  to 
explain,  there  are  some  which  may  still  be  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion  or  misunderstood,  there  are 
others  which  no  one,  not  even  those  who  deny  in 
principle  the  r^ularity  of  industrial  movements, 
would  dare  to  call  in  question.  We  can  therefore 
conclude  boldly  that  the  field  of  the  science  of  polit- 
ical economy  is  open,  and  that  the  elements  of  that 
science  exist.  —  Since,  then,  human  industry  is 
subject  to  laws;  since  it  discloses,  to  us  constant 
relations,  a  regular  movement,  in  a  word,  order, 
it  is  this  order,  these  relations,  these  laws,  which 
we  must  study.  This  is  the  peculiar  field  of  po- 
litical economy  as  a  science.  To  explain  how 
industry  is  organized  in  its  whole  and  in  its  parts; 
to  describe  the  order  of  its  evolutions  and  its  prog- 
ress; to  refer  its  movements  to  their  principle,  and 
deduce  from  it  their  immediate  consequences: 
such  is  the  object  which  economic  science,  care- 
fully distinguished  from  art,  should  always  pro- 
pose to  itself.  What,  in  this  order  of  ideas,  should 
be  the  extent  of  its  investigations,  and  what  their 
limits?  We  shall  examine  this  directly.  But  we 
must  first  justify  the  preceding  definition,  if  it  is 
one,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  conform  to  those  most 
frequently  given  of  political  economy.  —  IV.  Is 
Wealth  the  Otjeet  of  Economic  Science,  or  Industry 
the  Source  of  Wedtth  t  In  defining  or  characteriz- 
ing economic  science  as  we  have  above,  we  have 
spoken  of  industry  and  the  general  laws  which 
govern  it.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  we  have  de- 
parted, if  not  in  essence,  at  least  in  form,  from  tlie 
definitions  generally  received,  and  which  relate, 
more  or  less,  not  to  industry,  but  to  the  wealth 
which  industry  produces.     Which  of  the  two 
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formnls  is  the  more  truthful?  We  think  that 
wealth  is  continually  put  forward  as  th»  subject 
of  political  economy,  without  reason.  Wealth  is 
merely  a  result;  and  in  reality  it  is  labor,  human 
industry,  the  source  of  wealth,  which  is  the  true 
subject  of  investig&tion  in  political  economy.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  in  saying  this 
we  have  no  idea  of  changing  the  basiB  of  the 
science,  which  we  accept  as  it  exists.  —  We  have 
already  seen  that  J.  B.  Say  defines  political  econ- 
omy, even  in  the  title  of  hia  work,  as  "  a  simple 
exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  pro- 
duced, distributed  and  consumed . "  Still,  he  draws 
a  distinction  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  book, 
which  we  must  note.  There  are,  he  says,  two 
kinds  of  wealth  :  one  natural,  that  is  to  say,  that 
which  man  receives  from  nature  itself,  without 
his  being  obliged  to  produce  it,*and  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  market,  because  nature  gives  it 
to  all;  the  other  is  industrial  or  social  wealth; 
and  he  declares  that  this  last  is  the  only  one  which 
economic  science  should  consider.  Why  this  dis- 
tinction, if  the  definition  is  correct?  If  it  is  really 
wealth  with  which  we  are  concerned,  what  do  we 
care  from  whence  it  comes?  Is  what  nature  gives 
us  for  nothing,  and  gives  to  all,  less  real,  of  less 
value,  than  other  wealth?  Why  should  we  not 
take  account  of  it  too?  The  distinction  estab- 
lished by  J.  B.  Say  is  nevertheless  correct,  what- 
ever Rossi  may  say  of  it.  Why?  Because  it  is 
not  true  that  political  economy  studies  wealth  as 
its  subject;  because  it  has  only  industry  in  view, 
and  consequently  it  should  not  touch  upon  wealth, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  product  of  industry,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  either  produced  or  distributed  by  indus- 
try. All  this  portion  of  J.  B.  Say's  work  is  very 
painful,  because  his  starting  point  is  not  correct. 
Still,  the  author  displays  a  wonderful  sagacity  in 
coming  back,  by  force  of  attention  and  correct- 
ness of  judgment,  to  the  real  subject  from  which 
he  departed  in  his  definition.  But  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions to  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  controversy,  as 
the  sequel  has  shown.  —  What  is  true  of  J.  B. 
Say  is  equally  true  of  all  those  economists,  and 
their  number  is  great,  who  have  expressly  ad- 
mitted with  him  that  political  economy  has  only 
to  do  with  exchangeable  value.  It  is  different 
with  Adam  Smith,  who  did  not  commence  his 
work,  like  most  of  his  successors,  by  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  nature  of  wealth  and  value.  He  pre- 
fers in  the  beginning  to  speak  of  industry,  of 
man;  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  was  very 
happy,  although  he  too  thinks,  and  says  frequent- 
ly, that  wealth  is  the  chief  subject  of  his  studies. 
In  the  course  of  his  work  he  states  nowhere,  in 
an  absolute  manner,  that  the  only  wealth  with 
which  he  is  concerned  is  that  which  is  convertible 
into  exchangeable  value;  but  when,  at  the  end  of 
chapter  iv.  of  book  i.,  he  remarks  that  the  word 
"  value"  has  a  double  meaning,  or  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  values,  and  calls  one  ' '  value  in  use," 
and  the  other  "salable  or  exchangeable  value," 
without  declaring  expressly  that  the  latter  is  the 


only  one  which  it  is  his  mission  to  study,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  saying  that  he  will  examine 
"  the  principles  which  regulate  the  exchangeable 
values  of  merchandise,"  and  as  to  its  value  in  use 
he  is  silent.  He  has  followed,  in  this,  the  same 
path  that  J.  B.  Say,  his  successor,  traced  out 
afterward  in  a  more  systematic  manner.  —  Some 
econemists,  however,  at  whose  head  we  must 
place  Rossi,  have  protested. loudly  against  this 
view.  They  contend  that  the  utility  of  things,  or 
what  they  call  their  value  in  use,  is  in  itself  too 
considerable,  too  important  a  fact,  to  allow  an 
economist  to  omit  taking  account  of  it.  Let  us 
remark  just  here,  that  no  one  has  said,  no  one  can 
say,  that  the  recti  utility  of  things  can  be  despised. 
It  is,  first  of  all,  the  original  basis  of  exchangeable 
value;  it  is,  besides,  the  principal  motive  or  the 
final  object  of  the  labors  of  man;  for  men  labor 
only  to  procure  what  is  of  use  to  them,  that  is  to 
say,  what  contributes  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
wants.  It  has  only  been  said,  which  is  true,  that 
utility  alone,  when  not  transformed  into  exchange- 
able value,  no  matter  how  interesting  it  may  be 
in  other  regards,  is  not  an  economic  fact,  and 
only  becomes  such  in  so  far  as  it  gives  things  a 
value,  a  price.  But  it  is  precisely  against  this 
conclusion  that  Rossi  protests.  The  opinion  of 
such  a  man  has  too  much  weight  not  to  delay  us 
a  moment  in  order  to  examine  its  motives. — 
"There  are  many  authors,"  he  says,  "  for  whom 
value  in  exchange  is  the  only  economic  fact;  they 
regard  the  notion  of  value  in  use  as  a  pure  gener- 
ality, to  which,  at  most,  the  honor  of  mention- 
ing it  may  be  given  in  passing  without  paying 
any  attention  to  it  afterward.  For  tkem,  poUUcal 
economy  ia  more  the  ecienee  of  exchange  than  the 
science  of  wealth"  We  have  underlined  these  last 
words,  because  they  correspond  exactly  to  what 
we  have  said  above.  It  is  very  true,  that,  to  the 
authors  of  whom  Rossi  speaks,  as  well  as  to  us, 
and  we  shall  add  directly  to  Rossi  himself,  politi- 
cal economy  is  not  the  science  of  wealth,  although 
the  word  *'  wealth  "  is  inscribed  in  large  letters  on 
their  banners.  We  have  defined  it,  provisionally, 
as  the  tcienee  of  the  laws  of  the  industrial  yforkL 
One  may  say,  however,  if  he  wishes,  shortening 
tJie  expression  a  little,  that  it  ia  the  science  of  ex- 
changee; for  exchanges  are,  in  the  industrial  sys- 
tem, the  primordial  fact  which  engenders  all  the 
others;  but  the  expression  which  we  have  used 
seems  to  us  at  once  more  noble,  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  more  exact.  — But  to  return  to  Rossi's 
argument.  —  First  of  all,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  authors  of  whom  he  speaks  merely  men- 
tion the  utility  of  things  in  passing.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  maintain  that  the  utility  of  things  is 
the  first  if  not  the  only  condition  of  value  in  ex- 
change; that  things  not  useful  in  any  respect 
would  be  neither  asked  for  nor  accepted  by  any 
one;  and  in  consequence  they  would  have  no 
value,  no  price.  But  they  add  also  that  this 
utility,  necessary  everywhere,  does  not  become 
an  economic  fact  until,  combining  with  other  con- 
ditions, it  is  changed  into  exchangeable  value. 
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This  18  precisely  what  Bossi  does  not  admit.  "  It 
is  an  error/'  he  says,  ''which  attacks  the  science 
in  its  very  bases,  which  mutilates  it,  and  destroys 
its  nature  "  Why?  This  is  his  answer :  *'  Value 
in  use,"  he  continues,  **  is  the  expression  of  a  re- 
lation which  belongs  to  all  times  and  all  places. 
Value  in  exchange  is  in  its  nature  eventual.  Not 
only  it  can  not  exist  unless  the  wants  of  men 
cease,  in  a  certain  measure  at  least,  to  be  satisfied, 
but  ti  vfiU  disappear  completely  when  ihe  wants  of 
all  find  unlimited  means  of  satitfacUon.  No  one 
wm  then  have  recourse  to  exehange."  We  shall 
soon  find  this  last  argument  under  another  form. 
Rossi  considers  it  very  concluBive  in  his  favor, 
and  consequently  reprodfices  it  again.  We  shall 
see  directly  how  conclusive  it  is  against  him. 
Now,  let'us  continue  our  quotation.  ''I  say,  that 
in  the  system  of  those  who  pretend  to  occupy 
themselves  only  with  value  in  exchange,  science 
is  mutilated:  a  great  number  of  economic  facts 
remain  without  explanation.  Why  are  certain 
markets  glutted  with  articles  which  never  meet  a 
demand  for  them?  Only  because  the  producers 
have  not  studied  suflSciently  what  could  be,  in  a 
given  country,  the  value  in  use  of  such  or  such 
kinds  of  merchandise.  The  man  who  sent  a  cargo 
of  skates  to  Brazil  had  forgotten  that  their  value 
in  use,  arising  from  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  in 
gliding  over  an  icy  surface,  is  nothing  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  ice.  When  publishers  prepared 
immense  shiploads  of  books  for  South  America, 
they  should  have  remembered  that  the  want  of 
books  is  only  felt  by  those  who  know  how  to 
read.  It  is  in  the  absence  of  value  in  use  that 
these  economic  facts  find  their  explanation." 
Without  doubt,  it  is  in  the  absence  of  value  in 
use,  or  of  utility,  that  these  facts  find  their  ex- 
planation. But  how  can  this  embarrass  the  authors 
whom  Rossi  is  combating?  What  difficulty  is 
there  in  accounting  for  such  facts  according  to 
their  system?  None.  They  have  said,  and  re- 
peated, that  the  utility  of  things  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  their  exchangeable  value;  this  condition 
had  been  omitted  in  the  cases  mentioned  above, 
and  consequently  the  products  could  not  be  ex- 
changed. What  more  simple?  The  authors  in 
question  account  for  these  facts  quite  as  well  as 
Rossi.  Only  they  add  that  the  condition  of  utility, 
though  primary  and  essential,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  gives  objects  an  exchangeable  value;  that, 
in  addition,  a  certain  degree  of  scarcity  is  re- 
quired; that  things  found  in  profusion  in  nature, 
such  as  air,  will  have  no  exchangeable  value,  no 
matter  how  useful  they  may  be;  and  that  in  this 
case  economists  need  not  busy  themselves  with 
them.  —  Among  the  arguments  which  Rossi  heaps 
up  at  pleasure  against  this  last  conclusion,  with 
very  remarkable  dialectic  power,  there  are  many 
which  square  exactly  with  the  one  which  we  have 
just  noted.  They  merely  reproduce  the  same 
thought  under  other  forms.  We  may  therefore 
omit  them.  But  here  is  one  which  seems  to  differ 
from  the  others.  •*  The  study  of  value  in  use,  is 
the  study  of  the  wants  of  men  in  their  relations 
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to  economic  facts."  The  study  of  value  in  use  is 
the  study  of  the  wants  of  men;  this  we  admit: 
but  is  the  study  of  the  wants  of  men  the  object 
of  political  economy  ?  It  is  not.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  economist  every  man  is  the  judge  of  his  own 
wants,  which  he  expresses  in  his  own  way  by  the 
demand  which  he  makes  for  certain  products.  It 
is  the  sole  fact  of  this  demand  that  the  economist 
meets  by  following  it  in  its  consequences.  He 
sees,  on  one  side,  men  expressing  their  wants;  on 
the  other,  workers  studying  to  divine  these  wants, 
and  to  satisfy  them  by  supplying  such  articles 
as  they  produce;  and  he  studies  the  very  extensive 
and  complex  relations  arising  from  this  demand 
and  supply.  The  study  of  the  demand,  considered 
in  itself,  in  its  nature  and  principle,  is  perhaps 
the  affair  of  the  moralist;  but  the  economist,  as 
an  economist,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  — If,  in 
the  course  of  his  laborious  argument,  Rossi  tri- 
umphs in  places,  it  is  when  he  lays  stress  on  the 
meaning  and  the  use  of  the  word  "wealth."  He 
has  the  advantage,  we  admit,  when  he  reproaches 
those  with  whom  he  argues,  with  abusing  the 
term.  "  Wealth,"  he  rightly  says,  '*  is  a  generic 
word,  which  includes  all  objects  in  which  this  re- 
lation can  be  verified.  If  an  object  is  capable  of 
satisfying  our  desires,  there  is  a  value  in  it.  The 
object  itself  is  wealth."  Rossi  is  certainly  right 
here;  he  is  right  again  when  he  adds,  further  on: 
"Ask  any  sensible  man  if,  in  such  or  such  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  man  or  such  a  country  is  rich 
or  not,  if  it  is  less  rich  than  a  certain  other  coun- 
try; ask  him  if  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
is  more  or  less  rich  than  the  soil  of  Lapland;  all 
will  give  you  the  same  answer.  Economists  also, 
when  they  do  not  use  the  language  of  their  par- 
ticular systems,  call  the  country  rich  in  which 
natural  goods  abound,  and  in  which  natural  agents 
are  most  active.  They  extend  the  word  wealth  to 
something  more  than  what  they  call  wealth  when 
they  give  us  their  systematic  definitions."  All  this 
is  quite  correct;  but  what  does  it  all  prove?  Only 
one  thing:  that  the  word  "  wealth  "  has  been  very 
inaptly  employed  to  designate  the  object  of  eco- 
nomic science.  Let  us  say  what  is  true,  that  eco- 
nomic science  studies  industry,  or  the  relations 
which  industry  produces,  and  all  these  difficulties 
will  disappear.  —  What,  in  fact,  is  wealth?  A  re- 
sult, and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the  lib- 
erality of  nature,  or  of  the  labor  of  man;  a  fruit 
which  has  only  to  be  enjoyed,  and  which  affords 
no  aliment  to  observation.  What  is  there  to  be 
studied  in  such  a  fact?  Nothing.  But  the  means 
that  men  employ  to  acquire  that  wealth,  when 
nature  does  not  give  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  are 
another  matter  entirely.  This  is  a  great,  an  im- 
portant fact,  worthy  of  all  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher,  and  it  is  the  only  one  the  study  of 
which  political  economy  can  dwell  upon.  —  If  a 
decisive  proof  of  this  is  required,  we  shall  find  it 
in  this  last  argument  of  Rossi's,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  After  having  laid  down 
this  principle,  that  general  wealth  is  increased  by 
the  low  price  of  merchandise  and  all  kinds  of  prod- 
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ueU,  be  adds:  "  If  the  price  falls  to  zero,  evidently 
the  general  wealth  will  be  infinite;  there  will  be 
no  more  exchanges;  each  having  all  that  he  can 
desire,  exchange  becomes  impossible.  How,  then, 
could  wealth  be  an  exchangeable  value,  since  it 
would  be  infinite,  if  there  were  no  value  in  ex- 
change?" This,  we  believe,  is  decisive  against 
those  economists  who  do  not  wish  to  consider 
wealth  as  anything  else  than  exchangeable  value.* 
But  does  it  prove  in  the  same  way  that  political 
economy  should  occupy  itself  with  value  in  use, 
devoid  of  exchangeable  value?  Let  us  suppose 
Rossi's  somewhat  forced  hypothesis  realized,  the 
prices  of  everything  at  zero,  and  general  wealth 
infinite.  What  wotild  happen?  It  is  true  there 
would  be  no  exchangeable  value,  but  neither 
would  there  be  any  political  economy.  Value  in 
exchange,  as  Rossi  correctly  says,  would  disappear 
completely  as  soon  as  the  wants  of  each  one  found 
unlimited  means  of  satitfaetion.  No  one  would 
then  ha/oe  recourse  to'exchange.  Nothing  is  truer ; 
no  one  would  have  recourse  to  exchange,  nor 
even  to  labor ;  but  neither  would  any  one  think 
of  studying  political  economy,  because  political 
economy  itself  would  not  have  anything  to  study. 
The  entire  earth  would  present  the  picture  of  the 
Elysian  fields  described  by  Fenelon,  in  his  "Ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus."  All  the  wants  of  men 
would  be  satisfied.  There  would  be  no  wants  to 
express,  and  consequently  no  efforts  to  be  made  to 
provide  for  them.  But  what  would  the  economist 
have  to  do  in  such  an  environment  ?  Nothing,  but 
to  survey  at  his  ease  a  picture  of  universal  hap- 
piness, and  thank  Gk>d  for  his  goodness.  Politi- 
cal economy  would  disappear  with  exchangeable 
value  and  the  realization  of  universal  wealth:  so 
true  is  it  that  it  is  not  wealth  that  it  studies,  but 
exchange,  with  the  division  of  labor  and  all  the 
important  phenomena  that  accompany  it.  —  Rossi 
himself,  as  we  have  said,  has  not  studied  any- 
thing else.  And,  in  reality,  once  out  of  these 
discussions  on  wealth  and  value,  which  embarrass 
him  in  the  commencement  of  his  work,  he  goes 
through  the  same  route  already  passed  over  by 
his  predecessors.  He  follows,  in  their  develop- 
ments, the  phenomena  of  exchange,  the  division  of 
labor,  the  combination  and  subordination  of  the 
different  kinds  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  complex 
relations  which  these  phenomena  engender.  He 
investigates  the  laws  which  determine  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  things:  those  which  regulate 
the  rate  of  wages,  the  rate  of  profits,  and  reve- 
nues of  every  sort.  He  does  not  stop  a  moment, 
whatever  he  may  have  stated  at  the  outset,  to  con- 
sider the  absolute  and  inherent  utility  of  things, 
or  what  he  calls  their  value  in  use,  independent  of 
the  relative  value  which  they  acquire  in  the  great 
market  of  labor.  Neither  does  he  stop  to  con- 
sider the  reason  of  our  wants,  admitting,  with  all 
economists,  that  individuals  are  the  only  judges  of 

*  It  i0,  however,  proper  to  remark  that  these  eoonomLsts 
do  not  aay  precisely  that  there  is  no  wealth  except  exchange- 
able values,  but  that  exchangeable  value  is  the  only  wealth 
which  political  economy  c&n  take  into  aocoont. 


their  respective  wants,  and  that  they  express  them 
sufficiently  by  the  demand  which  they  make  for 
certain  products.  —  We  can,  then,  say  of  Rossi 
what  we  have  said  of  all  the  other  economists, 
that  it  is  the  industrial  movement  which  he  stud- 
ies, with  all  its  developments  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  by  no  means  the  simple  result,  wealthy 
which  would  offer  no  material  to  his  observa- 
tions. When  he  frees  himself  for  a  moment  from 
the  too  great  anxiety  which  the  word  "wealth" 
causes  him,  he  defines  the  subject  as  we  ourselves 
have  done.  For  example,  after  explaining  the 
series  of  economic  phenomena,  he  adds:  "  They 
appear  In  all  this  pontinued  action  of  men  on  the 
material  world;  they  ftre  all  embraced  in  this 
incessant  rotation  of  labor,  of  consumption,  of 
reproduction  and  of  exchange."  Tes,  it  is  in  the 
continual  action  of  men  on  the  material  world 
that  all  economic  phenomena  are  included,  and 
it  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  the  wealth 
which  is  not  derived  from  this  action  of  man,  or 
which  has  not  felt  that  action,  that  is  to  say, 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  current  of  exchanges, 
is  not  an  economic  fact.  — We  should  have  dwelt 
less  upon  this  error  if  it  related  only  to  words; 
but  it  has  had  its  consequences.  It  has  not  pre- 
cisely changed  the  basis  of  economic  studies, 
since,  after  all,  economists  have  generally  con- 
tinued unfaithful  to  the  definition  which  they  have 
adopted;  but  it  has  given  an  ambiguous  character 
to  tiie  science,  which  has  produced  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  only  half  understood  it, 
and  it  has  given  too  much  advantage  to  the  adver- 
saries of  political  economy.  It  has,  besides,  over- 
loaded, especially  in  the  outset,  Uie  science  with 
subtle  distinctions  and  vain  abstractions,  which 
have  become,  for  economists  themselves,  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  barren  debates.  We  shall  soon 
return  to  these  consequences,  but  it  is  proper  to 
go  first  to  the  source  itself  of  the  error  which 
we  have  just  pointed  out.  —  V.  Why  WeaUh  rather 
than  Human  Industry  has  been  assigned  to  BMical 
Eecmomy  as  a  Study.  Consequences  of  this  Error. 
We  have  already  seen  that  political  economy,  be- 
fore it  became  a  science,  was,  for  a  long  time,  an 
art.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  art  of  governing^  an  art 
which  concerned  especially  the  material  interests 
of  nations.  Hence  its  name,  which  evidently 
designates  an  art.  Hence,  also,  the  formula  which 
serves  to  designate  the  special  object  of  its  labors. 
Things  have  changed,  the  art  has  given  birth  to  a 
science;  it  has  been  transformed  itself,  changing 
in  character  and  object;  but  the  name  and  for 
mula  have  been  preserved.  This  is  why  political 
economy  bears  to-day  names  so  inappropriate  to 
its  real  character.  —  The  chief  tendency  of  this 
ancient  art,  which  preceded  the  science,  was, 
whenever  it  had  not  the  regulation  of  taxes  and 
the  finances  of  the  state  as  its  sole  object,  to  act 
directly  on  the  public  wealth;  to  create  wealth,  if 
it  is  permitted  to  say  so,  by  means  of  govern- 
mental measures  or  by  the  mechanism  of  legisla- 
tion. All  writers  who  pretended  to  be  economisS«, 
therefore,  thought  themselves  called  on  to  furnish 
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methods  or  receipes  calculated  to  enrich  the  na- 
tion for  whose  benefit  they  wrote.  We  find  a  curi- 
ous and  sad  example  of  this  in  the  system  so  unfor- 
tunately applied,  in  France,  by  the  Scotchman, 
John  Law,  and  which  had  been  preceded,  in  Eng- 
land, Spain  and  France,  by  many  other  systems, 
which,  if  not  similar,  were  at  least  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit.  Some  wished  to  enrich  their 
country  by  specially  favoring  agriculture,  consider- 
ing the  direct  products  of  the  soil  as  more  abun- 
dant and  reliable  than  all  the  wealth  procured  by 
manufacturing  industry  or  commerce;  others,  gen- 
erally infected  by  the  idea  that  people  become 
rich  only  at  the  expense  of  others,  placed  all  the 
hope  of  a  nation,  either  in  the  forced  extension  of 
foreign  markets  or  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
product^;  and  these  last  turned  their  attention 
mainly  toward  manufacturing  industry  and  com- 
merce. In  other  respects  they  differed  from  each 
other,  in  the  nature  of  the  means  proposed;  some 
only  thought  of  acting  on  foreign  commerce 
through  the  tariff,  while  others  were  occupied 
with  the  internal  management,  the  organization 
itself,  of  industry;  but  whatever  might  have  been 
the  difference  in  their  principles  or  their  methods, 
they  invariably  tended  toward  the  same  end,  the 
immediate  increase  of  public  wealth .  They  would 
have  considered  that  they  had  done  nothing  if 
they  had  not  invented  some  sovereign  recipe,  some 
speedy  and  marvelous  method.  Thus,  in  1664, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  economists  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Thomas  Mun,  published  in 
England  a  work  under  the  following  title,  which 
indicates  clearly  enough  its  object  and  tendency: 
"  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade;  or,  the 
balance  of  our  foreign  trade  is  the  rule  of  our 
treasure."  Another  writer,  Davenant,  published 
in  1699  a  book  under  the  no  less  significant  title  of 
"  An  Essay  on  the  probable  method  of  making 
the  people  gainers  in  the  balance  of  trade."  In 
another  style,  but  guided  by  the  same  spirit,  W. 
Potter  published,  in  London,  in  1659,  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Tradesman's  Jewel;  or,  a  safe,  easy, 
speedy  and  effectual  means  for  the  incredible 
advancement  of  trade  and  multiplication  of  riches, 
etc.,  by  making  bills  become  current  instead  of 
money."  The  seventeenth  century,  and  even  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth,  abounded  in 
similar  writings,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  Spain.  Projects  of  this  kind  are  not  rare, 
even  in  our  day;  but  they  are  at  present  merely 
eccentricities,  while  then  they  formed  the  on)y 
basis  of  economic  works.  Thus,  wealth  was  the 
direct  object  of  these  works,  to  such  a  degree 
that  all  writings  on  political  economy  which  date 
from  that  period  might  be  summed  up  in  this 
general  formula:  **  How  must  we  proceed  to  en- 
rich a  people?"  It  is  true,  then,  that  political 
economy  had  wealth  as  its  direct  object,  and  so 
many  economists  did  not  deceive  themselves  as 
to  the  real  tendency  of  their  studies  when  they 
inscribed  the  word  "  wealth  "  on  their  banners.  — 
It  was  from  these  unfortunate  attempts  that  the 
Teal  science  came.    By  force  of  studying  industry 


and  commerce  in  order  to  subject  them  to  adven- 
turous plans  and  govern  them  according  to  their 
views,  publicists  became  accustomed  by  degrees 
to  observe  industry  and  conunerce.  They  re- 
marked their  most  striking  peculiarities  and  their 
most  ordinary  characteristics.  Struck  by  the  reg- 
ularity of  some  of  the  phenomena  which  took 
place  in  this  then  new  world,  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  existence  of  certain  laws,  which  they  half 
noted.  In  this  way  scientific  observations  slipped 
insensibly  into  these  artificial  combinations,  the 
unfortunate  fruits  of  the  imagination  of  their  au- 
thors, and  these  observations  increasing  by  degrees, 
in  proportion  as  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, ended  by  impregnating,  so  to  speak,  with 
rather  a  strong  dose  of  science,  the  very  works 
composed  in  view  of  an  art.  This  infusion  of 
science  into  art  is  very  evident  in  some  of  the 
writings  which  date  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth.  If  precepts  still  abound  in  them,  to 
the  point  of  predominating  everywhere,  scientific 
observations,  aifd  observations  somethnes  very 
correct,  are  not  rare  in  them.  In  this  way  the 
science  began.  But,  as  the  invention  of  an  art 
was  always  the  fixed  idea  of  writers,  and  as  this 
art  had  always  the  increase  of  wealth  in  view,  the 
preconceived  notion  that  the  direct  object  of  po- 
litical economy  was  wealth,  remained.  —  It  was 
then  that  the  school  of  Quesnay  arose.  It  was 
the  first  to  renounce  the  discovery  of  this  decep- 
tive and  false  art,  which  had  been  so  vainly  sought 
for  up  to  that  time.  By  proclaiming  the  great 
.principle,  Ladsae^  /aire,  laissez  poMer,  it  boldly 
announced,  from  the  very  start,  that  it  did  not 
appear  in  order  to  give  people  special  rules  to 
increase  their  fortune,  but  to  set  forth  the  sci- 
entific explanation  of  that  imposing  mechan- 
ism which  human  industry  presents  for  the  re- 
flection of  philosophers.  This  formula,  too  lit- 
tle understood,  had,  in  their  mouths,  a  profound 
significance,  which  it  is  well  to  recall.  It  was 
not  pure  science,  as  Rossi  has  wrongly  stated; 
it  was  art,  since  it  was  still  a  precept.  But  it 
was  a  precept  which  carried  with  it  the  negar 
tion  of  all  others  in  this,  that  it  rejected  all  the 
artificial  combinations  which  had  been  imag- 
ined up  to  that  time;  it  was  the  revelation  of 
science,  and  was  itself  the  first  fruit  of  this  revela- 
tion. It  might  be  translated  thus :  "  You  have 
believed  up  to  the  present  time  that  the  industrial 
world  was  a  kind  of  body  without  soul,  an  irreg- 
ular assemblage  of  incoherent  forces,  without  a 
principle  of  conduct,  without  cohesion,  without  a 
bond.  You  have  believed  that  this  world  floated 
about  at  hazard,  and  that  it  needed  the  hand  of 
an  organizer  to  regulate  and  conduct  it.  You 
have  outrivaled  each  other  in  striving  to  propose 
for  it,  or  impose  on  it,  your  artificial  combinations 
and  your  preconceived  systems.  Undeceive  your- 
self: this  industrial  world  does  not  move  at  haz- 
ard; under  the  apparent  disorder  of  its  course 
is  hidden  a  profound  order;  it  is  governed  by 
natural  laws,  admirable  laws,  in  some  regards  in- 
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flexible  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and 
respect.  Avoid  disturbing,  by  your  arbitrary  com- 
binations, these  natural  laws  which  are  supe- 
rior to  man.'  Respect  this  providential  order;  let 
the  work  of  Gk>d  alone."  —  This  did  not  mean  that 
governments  had  nothing  to  do  but  fold  their 
arms;  for  governments  have  their  role  marked  out 
for  them  in  the  natural  order  of  society,  such  as 
it  was  understood  by  the  physiocrates;  but  it  did 
mean  that  governments  should  limit  themselves  to 
accomplishing  their  real  task  without  undertaking 
to  substitute  an  ai'bitrary  system  for  the  natural 
order  of  society.  Thus  understood,  this  maxim. 
Lames  faxre^  laissez  pas&er,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  most  profoundly  philosophical,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  correct,  which  had 
ever  been  enunciated.  It  brought  with  it,  we 
say,  the  revelation  of  a  science,  and  asserted  the 
existence  of  these  natural  laws,  whose  study  is  the 
mission  of  science,  and  without  whose  existence 
our  science  would  be  without  any  object  to  study. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  fruit  of  this  reve- 
lation; for,  although  men  may  differ  yet  as  to  the 
extension  which  should  be  given  to  governmental 
action,  the  maxim,  LoM^ez  fodre,  laistez  paaaer, 
must  always  be  accepted,  in  its  general  expres- 
sion, by  every  one  who  even  admits  that  there 
is  a  science  of  economy.  Either  the  natural  order 
of  industry  exists,  or  it  does  not  exist.  If  it  does 
not  exist,  you  can  fill  the  void  by  your  arbitrary 
combinations;  you  can  fashion  and  direct  the  in- 
dustrial world  according  to  your  pleasure ;  you 
may  even  imagine  for  it  an  artificial  organization 
of  labor;  but  in  such  case  speak  no  more  of  science.. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  admit  that  this  order 
exists,  your  first  duty  is  to  respect  it.  —  Neverthe- 
less, tbiB  announcement  of  science,  in  which  the 
school  of  Quesnay  had  the  initiative  and  the  chief 
glory,  by  changing  at  once  the  tendency  and  direc- 
tion of  economic  study,  necessarily  involved  a 
change  of  ancient  formulae  and  definitions.  There 
was  no  longer  a  question,  as  there  was  formerly, 
of  inventing  an  art  which  would  have  as  its  im- 
mediate result  the  creation  of  wealth  by  means  of 
legislative  enactments.  The  school  of  Quesnay 
admitted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  true  source  of 
wealth  is  in  the  industry  of  man,  in  the  sponta- 
neous activity  of  individuals,  and  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  let  that  activity  have  the 
greatest  possible  freedom.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  considering  wealth  directly,  but  rather 
to  study  the  activity  of  individuals  in  its  natural 
relations  and  in  its  laws.  Not  that  the  school  of 
Quesnay  absolutely  renounced  the  formulation  of 
an  art:  it  could  not  renounce  it,  under  pain  of 
leaving  science  itself  barren.  But  this  new  art, 
more  rational  than  the  old,  in  this,  above  all,  that 
it  was  deduced  from  truths  observed  by  science, 
instead  of  tending  as  formerly  to  the  immediate 
creation  of  wealth,  was  forced  to  have  as  its  sole 
object  the  restriction  of  governmental  action  with- 
in its  natural  limits,  and  to  regulate  it  within 
these  limits  in  conformity  with  the  natiuul  laws 
of  industry.    Thenceforth,  wealth  was  no  longer 


the  direct  object  either  of  sdence  or  art.  Thence- 
forth, these  changed  studies  needed  new  names  and 
new  definitions. — Quesnay 's  school  understood  the 
exigencies  of  this  transfonnation,  and  the  very 
titles  of  the  principal  works  which  are  due  to  it 
attest  this  fact:  phygioeracy,  natural  order  oftode- 
ties;  two  different  titles,  but  which  have  nearly 
the  same  sense  or  the  same  bearing,  in  that  they  ' 
both  announce  the  scientific  statement  of  certain 
natural  laws,  and  no  longer  the  invention  of  an 
art;  more  scientific  titles  surely,  and  more  satis- 
factory in  this  regard,  than  those  afterward  im- 
agined. Unfortunately,  the  school  of  Quesnay 
committed  two  capital  errors  in  the  erection  of  its 
system,  which  caused  its  attempts  at  renewal  to 
fail,  and  weakened  its  decisions.  The  first  of  these 
errors-  consisted  in  the  exaggerated  importance 
which  it  attributed  to  the  net  product  of  the  soil,' 
what  we  now  call  the  rent  of  hmd,  which  it  put 
forward  as  the  only  or  main  source  of  the  real 
revenue  of  a  people;  the  second,  in  the  unnatural 
mingling  of  economic  phenomena  and  political 
facts,  between  which  it  was  unable  to  establish 
the  necessary  line  of  demarcation.  —  When  Adam 
Smith,  who  first  placed  the  science  on  ito  true 
foundation,  appeared,  he  retmned,  unfortunately, 
in  so  far  as  formulse  and  titles  were  concerned,  to 
the  old  errors.  While  he  exposed  the  grave  mis- 
takes into  which  the  school  of  physiocrates  had 
fallen,  Adam  Smith  permitted  himself  to  react 
perhaps  too  strongly  against  that  school.  He  re- 
pudiated even  the  spirit  of  the  new  formuUe 
which  it  had  adopted.  These  formulae,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  generally  too  ambitious,  too 
broad,  in  that  they  seemed  always  to  embrace  at 
once  the  economic  and  the  political  order.  It  was 
proper,  it  was  even  necessary,  to  narrow  them  in 
a  certain  sense;  but  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
proper  to  change  their  spirit,  which  was  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  new  tendency  of  economic 
studies.  Instead  of  saying,  as  the  physiocrates 
had  done,  "natural  order  of  societies,''  and  inter- 
preting this  formula  as  they  had  done,  he  might 
have  said,  "  the  natural  order  of  industry,"  or  used 
any  other  equivalent  phrase,  which  would  have 
preserved  to  economic  studies  4he  scientific  char- 
acter which  they  had  received.  Instead  of  this, 
in  his  desire  to  repudiate  what  there  was  excessive, 
from  the  point  of  view  at  which  the  physiocrates 
had  placed  themselves.  Adam  Smith  returned 
purely  and  simply  to  the  errors  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  old  prejudice  remained — the  prejudice 
that  the  economist  is  charged  with  furnishing 
recipes,  the  methods  necessary  to  build  up  the 
fortune  of  nations — and  Adam  Smith  himself  was 
not  able  to  guard  against  it.  What  was  expected 
of  him  was  the  exposition  of  an  art,  tending  to 
the  creation  of  wealth,  and  he  believed  himself 
obliged  to  satisfy  this  expectation !  The  man  who 
had  left  the  business,  the  care  of  enriching  nations 
altogether  to  private  industry  or  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  individuals,  and  who  believed  firmly, 
as  his  work  proves,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  gov- 
ernments to  add  anything  to  it  from  their  own 
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resources,  still  believed  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
construct  a  S3r8tem  intended  to  create  national 
wealth,  and  to  annoimce  it  formally,  not  only  in 
the  title  of  his  work,  but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
his  definition.  It  is  true  that  his  system  is  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  preceded  it;  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  physiocratee,  Lais^ez  faire, 
kM$a  pauer,  which  is  the  device  of  every  one 
who  understands  and  practices  the  science:  a 
system  so  different  from  others,  and  so  peculiar 
in  this  regard,  that  those  who  in  our  day  still 
take  the  old  point  of  view  ask,  with  a  natve  aston- 
ishment, what  is  the  meaning  of  a  system  which 
involves  a  negation  of  all  systems  ?  But  Adam 
Smith  at  last  proposes,  like  all  the  other  econo- 
mists, his  method,  his  means  of  enriching  nations, 
and  this  means  consists  in  employing  none.  It  is 
in  this  way  that,  from  a  point  of  view  altogether 
new,  he  preserves  the  old  forms.  A  man  of  sci- 
ence, he  adopted  the  formulse  of  his  predecessors 
who  only  wished  to  invent  an  art.  Devoted  to  the 
study  of  certain  natimil  phenomena,  he  gives  us 
lessons  and  precepts  at  every  moment,  and  in 
truth  gives  a  great  number  of  them,  though  these 
lessons  and  these  precepts  only  tend  in  general  to 
show  the  vanity  of  those  given  before  him,  and 
that  they  are  merely  a  negation.  In  substance 
the  work  of  Adam  Smith  is  a  work  of  science, 
since  he  explains  the  induftrial  order  in  its  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  formation;  but  his  work,  in 
form,  is  almost  always  a  work  of  art,  where  all 
the  old  formula  are  reproduced.  Since  the  publi- 
•cation  of  Adam  Smith's  great  work,  which  f  oimd- 
ed,  and  was  worthy  of  founding,  a  school,  these 
annoying  traditions  have  been  maintained.  Po- 
litical economy,  though  rejuvenated  and  trans- 
formed, has  preserved  in  many  respects  its  old 
dress.  —  Appearing  after  Adam  Smith,  and  when 
the  science  was  already  freeing  itself  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  involved,  J.  B. 
Say  understood,  better  than  his  predecessor,  the 
nature  of  his  labors  and  their  real  object.  He 
felt  very  clearly  that  it  was  not  a  means  of  fortune 
which  he  taught  to  nations,  and  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  say  it  was;  he  declared,  on  t|ie  contrary, 
repeatedly,  and  ifhder  various  forms,  that  it  was 
A  simple  exposition  which  he  wished  to  make. 
••  Political  economy,"  be  says  expressly,  "  teaches 
what  happens  and  what  is."  In  this  he  had  a 
clearer  understanding  than  Adam  Smith  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  new  economic  era,  and  freed 
himself,  more  than  Adam  Smith  had  done,  from 
old  prejudices.  Carried  away,  however,  by  the 
same  considerations  as  Adam  Smith ;  wishing, 
like  Adam  Smith,  to  free  himself  from  the  phys- 
iocrates,  who  had  given  the  field  of  the  science 
limits  altogether  too  extensive;  and  believing 
that  he  was  thereby  merely  reducing  the  science 
within  its  limits,  he  also  inscribed  the  word 
''wealth"  on  his  banner.  Since  that  time  it 
seems  admitted  as  an  article  of  faith  among  econ- 
omists that  wealth  is  the  special  object  of  their 
studies.  There  is  no  longer  any  appeal  from  this 
decision.     In  spite  of  some  isolated  and  barren 


protests,  here  and  there,  all  the  labors  of  econo- 
mists are  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  wealth. — 
We  have  just  seen  what  were  the  causes  of  this 
deviation.  We  shall  now  see  what  its  conse- 
quences are.  And,  first  of  all,  if  we  suppose 
that  political  economy  has  to  do  exclusively  or 
primarily  with  wealth,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
give  it  even  a  partially  satisfactory  definition;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  say,  with  Rossi,  that  it  is  the 
science  of  wealth.  But  what  is  the  science  of 
wealth  ?  Is  there,  can  there  be,  a  science  of 
wealth?  Strictly  speaking,  we  can  understand  an 
art  of  producing  wealth;  but  can  we  conceive  a 
science  connected  with  the  analysis  or  study  of 
such  a  fact?  What  is  it  to  study  wealth?  is  it  the 
fact  itself,  th«  result,  or  the  means  employed  to 
produce  it?  If  it  is  the  fact  itself,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  ourselves  to  analyzing  the  elements 
of  which  wealth  is  composed ;  and  what  is  the 
object,  what  the  utility,  of  such  a  labor  ?  To 
study  wealth  in  the  means  employed  to  product 
it,  is  qtiite  another  thing :  here  there  may  be  ma- 
terial for  a  vast  series  of  observations ;  but,  then, 
it  is  not  properly  wealth  which  is  studied,  for  we 
must  not  confound  the  means  with  the  end :  it  is 
either  human  industry,  if  there  be  question  of 
wealth  produced  by  the  labor  of  man;  or  it  is  the 
operation  of  nature,  if  there  be  question  of  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  from  nature  without 
labor. — It  is  useless  for  Rossi,  in  order  to  give  a 
sort  of  consistency  to  his  definition,  to  say  that 
there  are  phenomena  of  a  certain  order,  which  are 
distinct  from  all  other  phenomena  and  relate  to 
wealth,  and  that  it  is  these  which  political  econ- 
omy should  study.  All  these  explanations,  in 
which  the  embarrassment  of  the  writer  is  betrayed 
at  every  word,  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  talent, 
only  thicken  the  cloud  with  which  he  surrounds 
us.  What  are  these  phenomena  of  which  you 
speak  ?  They  relate  to  wealth,  you  say,  but  ap- 
parently they  are  not  wealth  itself.  Well,  de- 
scribe them,  analyze  them,  indicate  at  least  their 
character  or  nature;  sum  them  up,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, in  some  definition  or  formula;  perhaps  then 
these  phenomena  will  of  themselves  form  an  object 
worthy  of  our  scientific  investigation;  but  do  not 
tell  us  that  the  object  of  these  investigations  is 
wealth,  for  evidently  it  is  not.  —  In  his  definition, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  J.  B.  Say  was 
more  precise  without  being  happier.  In  saying 
that  political  economy  describes  how  wealth  "  is 
produced,  distributed  and  consumed,"  he  escaped 
the  vagueness  into  which  Rossi  has  fallen,  and  he 
has  given  some  body  to  his  formula,  but  he  has 
not  succeeded  for  all  that  in  being  more  correct. 
It  will  be  noted,  firet  of  all,  that  this  formula  is 
more  than  a  definition,  it  is,  besides,  a  classiflca* 
tion  of  materials;  to  divide  one's  subject  in  this 
way,  is  to  draw  a  plan,  not  to  define  it.  And 
what  is  the  use  of  it  all?  The  divisions  of  a  sub- 
ject, the  classifications  of  materials,  whatever  they 
may  be,  belong  always  to  the  writer,  and  depend 
more  or  less  upon  the  point  of  view  he  assumes; 
it  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  present  them,  though 
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the  best  possible,  as  being  so  essential  to  the  sub- 
ject as  to  form  a  part  of  its  definition.  Why  did 
J.  B.  Say  commit  this  error?  Only,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  because  in  binding  himself  to  the  word 
"  wealth"  as  the  basis  of  his  definition,  he  had 
no  other  means  of  rendering  his  thought  sensibly 
clear;  he  had  then  either  to  say  too  much,  as  he 
has  done,  or  to  be  content  with  the  vague  formu- 
la of  Rossi,  which  tells  us  nothing  at  all.  What 
is  this  wealth  which  is  produced,  distributed  and 
consumed?  Is  wealth,  perchance,  self -producing 
and  self -distributing?  Apparently  not;  save,  per- 
haps, that  which  nature  produces  and  dispenses 
without  the  aid  of  man,  as  the  air,  the  light,  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  etc.  J.  B.  Say  carefully  excludes 
these  from  his  domain.  Wealth  is  not  produced 
by  itself;  we  say,  it  results  from  human  eflfort,  or 
from  several  such  eflforts  combined.  Why,  then, 
instead  of  the  result,  do  you  not  much  rather  first 
take  up,  as  the  object  of  the  science,  the  combina- 
tion of  human  efforts  that  produce  it?  Why  not 
openly,  clearly  announce  in  your  formula  that  it  is 
this  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  human 
labor  which  forms  the  object  of  your  studies, 
since,  after  all,  this  is  the  only  thing  that  can  con- 
stitute the  object  of  serious  studies?  To  read  the 
definitions  in  which  wealth  is  made  the  subject 
of  which  political  economy  treats,  we  would  sup- 
pose that  matter  acted  and  moved  of  itself,  and 
that  man  counted  for  nothing.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  only  appearance;  but  this  appearance  is  annoy- 
ing, giving  rise  to  many  mistakes;  it  has  often 
caused  it  to  be  said,  by  men  who  are  strangers  to 
the  science,  that  the  economist  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  worship  of  matter,  while  in  reality  it 
is  man,  and  man  alone,  that  is  the  constant  object 
of  his  labors.  —  These  formulae,  besides  being  vi- 
cious, have  become  the  source  of  endless  discus- 
sions, as  tiresome  as  they  are  barren  in  results. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  the  object  of 
political  economy  is  the  study  of  wealth,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  with  a  certain  appearance  of 
reason,  that  its  first  care  should  be  to  define  and 
characterize  wealth;  for  how  can  we  reason  about 
wealth  if  we  do  not  know  what  it  is?  and  taking 
this  specious  reasoning  as  basis,  each  economist 
has  made  it  a  duty  to  place  an  interminable  dis- 
sertation on  this  subject  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work.  They  vie  with  each  other,  losing  them- 
selves in  endless  discussions  and  distinctions  on 
utility,  the  first  attribute  of  wealth,  on  value 
which  is  its  complement,  the  nature  of  this  value, 
the  conditions  of  its  creation,  its  existence,  its  ex- 
tent, etc.  Thus  the  science  is  made  to  bristle 
with  abstractions;  a  terror  to  those  who  do  not 
know  it,  and  an  object  of  disgust  even  for  those 
who  have  cultivated  it  for  a  long  time.  The 
worst  of  all  is,  that,  after  so  many  long  disserta- 
tions, these  writers  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
whether  it  is  value  in  use  or  value  in  exchange 
which  constitutes  wealth.  —  What  must  men  who 
are  strangers  to  political  economy,  or  who  are 
only  half  acquainted  with  it,  think  of  these  end- 
less discussions?    They  must  think,  and  in  reality 


do  think,  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  constant- 
in  a  science  in  which  its  very  point  of  departure, 
that  which  is  or  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rest,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  —  Suppose  that, 
instead  of  taking  wealth  as  the  subject  or  text 
of  political  economy,  human  industry  had  been 
taken,  as  is  required  by  the  nature  and  logic  of 
things,  it  appears  to  us  that  things  would  have- 
taken  another  course.  The  substance  of  the 
science  would  have  remained  the  same,  but  the 
formulas  would  have  changed,  and  thenceforth 
the  difiSculties  which  we  have  just  noticed  would 
have  disappeared  of  themselves.  It  would  have 
become  very  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  the  science,  not  vague  and  incomprehensible, 
like  that  of  Rossi,  or  complk»ted,  detailed,  and, 
after  all,  unsatisfactory,  like  that  of  J.  B.  Say, 
but  which  would  be  at  once  general  and  simple, 
comprehensive  and  clear.  It  would  have  been 
suflicient  to  say  that  political  economy  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  general  laws  of  the  industrial  world; 
or  that  it  had  as  its  object  the  study  of  labor,  not 
in  its  technical  methods,  but  in  the  relations  which 
it  produces  and  the  laws  which  govern  it.  These 
foiinulffi,  or  equivalent  ones,  would  have  been 
sufllcient  to  indicate  the  object  of  the  science  and 
its  tendencies.  Then,  fully  to  define  its  meaning 
and  bearing,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  prove,  by  a 
dear  and  precise  exposition,  the  reality  of  the  laws 
which  they  declare.  On  the  other  hand,  by  start- 
ing with  such  formulae,  the  long  dissertations  on 
wealth,  which  obstruct  the  avenues  of  the  science 
and  render  its  approaches  so  difficult,  might  have 
been  dispensed  with.  And  what  use  is  there  in 
adhering  so  closely  to  the  definition  and  descrip- 
tion of  wealth,  since  it  is  man,  man  as  a  worker, 
whom  the  science  has  in  view  ?  Wealth,  it  is  true, 
should  be  the  result  of  the  labor  of  man,  as  it  ia 
its  object,  and  it  must  consequently  appear  some- 
time; but  it  should  appear  in  its  proper  place,  aa 
the  fruit  of  labor,  and  then  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  define  it,  since  the  definition  would  natur- 
ally result  from  the  explanation  itself  of  the  labors 
which  man  has  performed  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
There  would  then  be  no  distinction  to  be  made 
between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange;  or 
rather,  that  distinction,  which  results  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  would  appear  under  another 
aspect.  —  By  the  labors  to  which  he  devotes  him- 
self, man  tends  unceasingly  to  convert  all  things 
to  his  use,  both  the  material  objects  which  he 
finds  at  hand,  and  the  immaterial  truths  which 
he  discovers.  Value  in  use  is,  therefore,  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  care.  It  is  wealth,  taking  the 
term  wealth  in  its  broadest  acceptation.  But  this 
wealth  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts :  one  which 
man  is  obliged  to  win  from  nature  every  day  by 
continually  renewed  labor ;  the  other,  which  is 
acquired  once  and  forever,  and  which  he  enjoya 
without  labor.  In  this  last  category  may  be 
ranged,  not  only  the  advantages  or  the  goods  lib- 
erally dispensed  by  nature  to  all  men,  such  as  air, 
light,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  also  all  those 
which  man  has  won  by  previous  labor,  and  which 
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are  acquired  once  and  forever  to  the  race,  and  en- 
joyed by  all  without  labor.  Such,  for  example, 
is  the  stock  of  knowledge  grown  common  to  all 
in  civilized  countries,  the  improvement  of  the 
climate  by  cultivation,  the  possession  of  an  incal- 
culable number  of  processes  in  the  arts,  which 
have  become  habitual  and  the  property  of  all. 
This  last  part  of  the  wealth  of  man  is  surely  not 
the  least  interesting;  but  as  it  has  been  definitively 
acquired,  as  man  enjoys  it  henceforth  without 
effort  or  sacrifice,  he  n^  no  longer  concern  him- 
s«lf  with  it,  unless  perhaps  to  endeavor  to  increase 
it.  The  economist,  in  like  manner,  need  not  busy 
himaelf  with  it,  except  to  state  its  extent  and  its 
benefits.  It  is  only  the  other  part,  that  which  is 
the  object  of  incessant  labor,  that  r^ly  enters  into 
his  domain,  for  it  is  only  here  that  there  are  real 
phenomena  to  observe.  —  We  have  not  said  all 
that  can  be  said  concerning  the  annoying  results 
of  economic  formul».  The  necessity  of  being 
continually  occupied  with  wealth,  which  it  has 
made  its  special  text,  has  forced  political  economy 
to  construct  a  language  of  its  own,  an  obscure, 
mvolved  language,  full  of  subtleties  and  abstrac- 
tions. Hence,  for  example,  the  expression  "  im- 
material products,"  to  designate  simple  services 
rendered,  or  labor  which  is  not  realized  in  any 
product,  and  many  others  of  the  same^ind :  an- 
noying expressions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  out- 
rages which  they  commit  on  language  in  this, 
that  they  seem  to  transport  us  to  an  unknown 
world,  lying  outside  of  nature.  —  To  sum  up, 
political  economy,  turning  on  an  abstraction, 
wealth,  has  become,  in  its  forms  at  least,  an  ab- 
stract science.  Taking  matter  as  its  text,  it  has 
become  a  material  rather  than  a  moral  science, 
in  the  eyes  of  those  at  least  who  do  not  see 
into  its  depths.  Besides,  it  has  borrowed  from  in- 
animate matter  all  the  appearances  of  a  dead  sci- 
ence, while  it  could  and  should  be  full  of  life.  It 
Is  not,  moreover,  in  appearance  alone  that  it  ex- 
periences this;  it  has  been  grievously  troubled  by 
it  even  in  its  expositions  and  in  the  connection  of 
the  truths  wliich  it  teaches.  If,  instead  of  a  bar- 
ren and  laborious  dissertation  upon  wealth,  with 
which  it  always  sets  out,  and  from  which  after- 
ward flow,  with  such  difficulty  and  trouble,  the 
solid  truths  which  constitute  its  substance,  politi- 
cal economy  had  taken  as  its  point  of  departure,  or 
its  text,  human  labor,  what  it  would  have  accom- 
plished! It  would  have  begun  with  a  broad,  ani- 
mated,living  picture  of  the  industrial  world  as  it  ex- 
ists; it  would  have  exhibited  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  human  industry  as  it  results  from  exchange, 
from  the  division  of  labor,  from  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  tasks  which  connect  the  labor  of  some 
with  the  labor  of  other  men,  and  the  use  of  metal- 
lic money,  which  establishes  among  all  the  separate 
kinds  of  labor  a  universal  connection.  It  would 
have  next  explained  the  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  kinds  of  labor  and  their  principal 
motives;  then,  descending  by  degrees  into  the 
details  of  the  structure  of  industry,  it  would  have 
unfokkd  suooeasively  all  its  springs  and  declared 


its  laws.  All  the  truths  which  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  political  economy  would  have  found 
their  place  in  this  grand  structure.  What  a  differ- 
enc^  there  would  be  in  the  animation  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  facility,  the  order,  ease  and  clearness  of 
the  deductions!  It  would  have  been  possible  even 
to  introduce,  if  judged  necessary,  those  subtle 
distinctions,  those  abstractions,  with  which  the 
rudiments  of  the  science  are  at  present  actually 
bristling,  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  tak- 
ing their  places  only  after  an  explanation  of  the 
primary  truths  of  which  they  are  really  but 
the  consequences,  those  abstractions  would  have 
flowed  from  these  truths  as  easily  as  corollaries 
flow  from  a  geometric  proposition.  We  leave  it 
to  be  considered,  if,  with  such  a  point  of  depart- 
ure and  explained  in  this  order,  the  science  of 
political  economy  would  not  wear  a  different  ap- 
pearance, and  be  broader,  more  animated,  more 
living,  and  even  easier  than  it  is  to-day. — YI. 
Definitive  Character  of  Ecanomie  Science:  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  Naiural  History  of  Man,  Its  Ex- 
tent  and  its  lAmits,  When  economic  science  is  de- 
fined as  the  science  of  wealth,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  to  what  genus  of  science  it  belongs.  Is  it> 
a  moral  science?  It  is  not;  for  it  seems  to  be  de-  | 
voted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  matter.  Is  it  a  ; 
natural  science?  Still  less ;  for  it  is  concerned 
almost  entirely  with  an  abstraction.  It  may  be 
pretended  that  it  is  the  science  of  matter,  or  the 
science  of  abstractions;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
those  who  judge  only  by  formulsB  speak  of  it. 
In  this  case  one  is  very  much  embarrassed  to 
know  where  to  class  it.  But  this  embarrassment 
ceases  the  moment  it  is  brought  back  to  its  real 
subject,  the  labor  of  man.  —  Political  economy 
has  been  ranged  in  the  category  of  moral  sciences. 
We  accept  that  title  for  it,  which  contains  nothing 
but  what  is  very  honorable,  and  which  is  correct. 
It  studies  the  acts  and  deeds  of  men,  and  there  is 
always  a  certain  morality  in  human  actions;  but 
this  title,  however  honorable,  is  not  the  only  one 
due  to  political  economy,  which  is,  besides,  a  nat- 
ural science,  for  in  its  essence  it  is  but  a  branch 
of  the  natural  history  of  man.  The  anatomist 
studies  man  in  the  physical  constitution  of  his 
being;  the  physiologist,  in  the  action  of  his  organs; 
natural  history,  properly  speaking,  in  his  habits, 
his  instincts,  his  wants,  and  in  relation  to  the 
place  which  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of  beings;  as 
to  political  economy,  it  observes  and  studies  him 
in  the  combination  of  his  labors.  Is  it  not  a  part 
of  the  study  of  a  naturalist,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  to  observe  the  labor  of  bees  in  a  hive, 
to  study  their  order,  combinations  and  move- 
ments? The  economist,  in  so  far  as  he  simply 
cultivates  the  science  without  troubling  himself 
about  its  applications,  does  precisely  the  same 
thing  for  that  intelligent  bee,  man:  he  observes 
the  order,  the  movements  and  the  combinations 
of  his  labors.  The  two  studies  are  absolutely  of 
the  same  nature;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  field  occupied  by  the  economist  is  incompara- 
bly broader,  the  combinations  which  he  observes 
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more  subtlcs  more  extended  and  more  complex. 
The  theatre  of  his  observations  is  the  great  stage 
of  the  world.  The  order  which  he  describes  has, 
besides,  a  more  elevated  character,  and,  although 
less  apparent  and  more  difficult  to  understand, 
that  order  is  much  more  wonderful  also  than  the 
order  of  a  beehive.  The  difference  is  measured 
by  that  between  an  insignificant  insect  and  man. 
—  We  have  now  determined  the' character  and 
object  of  political  economy,  of  that  almost  in- 
tangible science,  the  definition  of  which  has  caused 
so  much  embarrassment  to  those  who  cultivate  it, 
and  given  such  advantage  to  its  enemies.  It  is 
simply  a  branch  of  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  surely  not  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least 
beautiful.  It  only  remains  to  us  now  to  fix  its 
extent  and  limits.  — For  a  long  time,  and  during 
the  whole  period  in  which  political  economy  was 
considered  a  branch  of  the  art  of  government,  in- 
dustry itself  appeared  merely  as  a  fact  subordi- 
nate to  the  political  order,  occupying  in  iach  state 
a  fixed  and  rather  narrow  place.  As  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  supreme  action  of  the  political  pow- 
ers, which  were  looked  upon  as  its  guardians  and 
natural  directors,  it  was  examined  only  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  state.  It  was  looked  upon  then  as 
a  national  fact  in  politics,  and  it  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  it  was  considered  by  all  the  early 
writers.  But,  in  proportion  as  men  closely  ob- 
served industry,  they  were  not  slow  to  find  that 
in  no  place  did  it  stop  at  the  conventional  limits 
of  states.  They  recognized  in  it  an  invincible 
tendency  to  extend,  to  spread  outward,  to  go  from 
one  people  to  another,  without  respect  even  for 
the  barriers  which  political  power  had  established, 
it  was  seen  to  possess  a  sympathetic  virtue  which 
impelled  it  to  clear  away  every  barrier  and  to 
overturn  or  avoid  every  obstacle,  to  draw  together 
nations  the  most  dififerent,  and  to  rally  them  all 
into  the  great  community  of  labor  by  a  universal 
exchange  of  products  and  services.  Such  is  the 
essential  character  of  industry.  Universal  by  na- 
ture, it  has  always  been  so  in  principle,  and  tends 
every  day  to  become  so  in  practice.  The  relations 
which  it  engenders  extend  from  pole  to  pole;  the 
species  of  commimity  among  men  which  it  cre- 
ates, already  embraces  the  whole  earth;  and  if  cer- 
tain feeble  fractions  of  the  human  race  appear 
still  to  escape  its  influence,  it  tends  unceasingly 
and  with  an  invincible  force  to  draw  them  into  its 
net. — As  the  field  which  economic  science  ex- 
plores should  be  as  extended  as  that  of  industry 
itself,  whose  laws  it  studies,  it  can  evidently  have 
no  other  limits  in  space  than  the  limits  of  the 
globe  itself.  Certain  economists,  however,  have 
been  deceived  here.  They  have  tried  to  give  their 
studies  a  more  real  or  precise  character  by  con- 
fining them,  or  rather  by  trying  to  confine  them, 
within  the  limits  of  a  given  country.  Such  a 
tendency  is  remarked  among  certain  writers  of 
North  Germany.  But,  try  as  they  might,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
law  which  they  pretended  to  impose  on  them- 
selves.    "The  theory  of  social  wealth,"  says  Fr. 


Skarbek,  "may  comprise  the  whole  earth  if  we 
look  at  it  as  the  patrimony  of  the  human  race; 
from  this  point  of  view,  as  broad  as  it  is  elevated, 
its  investigation  would,  without  doubt,  offer  to 
the  mind  many  philanthropic  ideaa  which  would 
be  shared  by  all  the  friends  of  humanity;  but  it 
would  not  lead  to  any  important  result  in  the  sci- 
ence, and  would  not  advance  us  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  wealth  of  nations." 
( T%eorie  des  Hchesses  todales,  2d  part,  introduction.) 
We  beg  pardon  of  the  estimable  writer,  but  this 
point  of  view,  "  as  broad  as  it  is  elevated,"  which 
he  sets  aside  through  caution,  is  the  only  true  one. 
In  order  that  political  economy,  or,  as  fV.  Skarbek 
calls  it,  ''  the  theory  of  social  wealth,"  should  coin- 
prehend  the  whole  earth,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  economists  should  be  given  up  to  philanthrop- 
ic ideas,  or  form  wishes  more  or  less  realizable  for 
a  general  union  among  all  nations.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  science  be  exact  and  true.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  that  it  should  be  occupied  with 
the  phenomena  which  are  peculiarly  within  its  do- 
main. Among  these  phenomena  the  first  place  is 
occupied  by  exchange,  the  division  of  labor,  the 
subordination  or  the  connection  of  the  various 
kinds  of  labor,  the  circulation  of  products,  the  use 
of  money.  These  are  in  industry  the  great  arterial 
lines,  the4>rimordial  facts  which  engender  all  the 
others;  and  this  is  true  to  Fr.  Skarbek  himself, 
who,  like  all  other  economists,  accords  them  the 
first  rank.  Now,  of  all  these  phenomena,  there 
is  not  a  single  one  which  stops  at  the  limits  of 
any  state.  They  do  not  stop  even  in  countries 
which  surround  themselves  with  a  triple  line  of 
custom  houses,  and  which  reject  foreign  products 
as  far  as  they  can.  Everywhere,  no  matter  what 
is  done,  exchange  extends  more  or  less  beyond 
these  artificial  barriers,  and  the  labor  of  each 
country  has  its  branches  outside.  The  very  efforts 
made  at  the  frontiers  of  certain  states  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  products,  only  show  more  clearly 
the  expansive  tendencies  of  industrial  facts.  As 
to  the  circulation  of  money,  nothing  stops  it,  and 
here,  with  the  full  force  of  the  term,  we  have  a 
universal  fact.  But  if  all  the  principal  economic 
phenomena  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  indi- 
vidual states,  how  can  the  science  itself  be  con- 
fined within  them?  Fr.  Skarbek  errs,  therefore, 
in  this,  for  want  of  rendering  an  account  to  him- 
self of  the  nature  of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals. 
Rossi  was  in  this  respect  much  more  in  the  right 
when  he  said  that  economic  science,  when  care- 
fully considered,  had  the  world  for  its  theatre. 
Does  this  mean  that  political  economy  should, 
take  no  account  of  nationalities?  Most  assuredly 
not.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  great  account  of 
them,  but  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  them;  it 
could  not,  without  mutilating  itself  or  abdicating 
its  place.  "  We  must,"  says  Fr.  Skarbek,  **  look 
on  the  human  race  as  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  societies  different  from 
each  other  in  the  degrees  of  civilization  and  power 
at  which  they  have  severally  arrived."  (Ibid.) 
Doubtless  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  human 
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noe  as  it  exists,  but  if  this  human  race  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  political  societies,  it  is  not 
specially  comprised  in  any  one  of  them;  to  speak 
more  clearly,  it  should  comprehend  them  all. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  facts  which 
political  economy  considers  are  poUUcal  facts,  that 
is  to  say,  peculiar  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  so- 
cieties, or  facts  of  humanity,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
mon to  all  the  human  race.  Now,  the  answer  to 
this  question  can  not  be  doubtful,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  science  strictly  speaking;  it  is  not  doubt- 
ful even  in  the  writings  of  Skarbek,  who  could 
not  have  deceived  himself  on  this  subject  if  he 
had  not  reasoned  on  science,  as  unfortunately  so 
many  other  economists  do,  with  the  preconceived 
notions  of  an  art, — Nevertheless,  nationalities, 
states,  and  the  governments  which  manage  them, 
are  also,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  economic 
facts^  and  facts  of  considerable  importance;  the 
more  considerable  since  it  is  through  them  that 
order,  security  and  Justice,  so  necessary  in  the  great 
workshop  of  labor,  are  enforced.  They  should 
therefore  not  be  forgotten.  But  to  consider  the 
human  race  in  its  totality,  with  regard  to  the 
general  phenomena  which  concern  it,  it  is  not 
neoesBary  to  foiget,  nor  to  lessen,  the  particular 
fKta  which  concern  each  one  of  the  great  frac- 
tions of  which  it  is  composed.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  field  of  political  economy  marked  out 
so  far  as  space  is  concerned.  Its  observations 
should  not  and  can  not  be  concentrated  in  a  par- 
ticular state;  they  should  embrace  the  earth.  To 
•ee  what  ti^es  place  in  this  or  that  country,  is 
not  to  study  industry,  but  fractions  of  industry. 
Even  this  partial  survey  is  impossible,  since  any 
one  who  examines  closely  what  passes  fai  his  own 
country,  will  recognize  without  difficulty  that 
each  of  the  phenomena  which  he  has  observed 
has  its  prolongation  elsewhere.  It  may  be  of  use, 
doubtless,  to  show  the  local  influence  of  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  legislation  of  each  state,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  modify  the  action  of 
general  laws;  it  is  even  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to 
take  account  of  this  salutary  influence  which 
every  government  exercises  in  its  sphere,  by  the 
single  fact  of  maintaining  order  and  security. 
All  these  particular  facts  have  their  place  in  the 
vast  circle  of  studies  which  political  economy 
embraces,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
ground  of  all  these  studies  is  in  a  sum  total  of 
phenomena  which'  includes  the  human  race  in  its 
entirety.  —  If ,  as  to  space,  political  economy  knows 
no  other  limits  than  those  of  the  earth  itself,  we 
can  also  say  that  it  includes  in  its  domain  all 
men  without  distinction,  to  whatever  class  they 
belong  or  whatever  their  occupation.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
dustrial phenomena  from  which  economic  science 
draws  its  life  concern  only  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  industry,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
all  those  commonly  included  under  the  name  of 
workingmen;  it  comprehends  all  without  excep- 
tion. We  are  all  interested  in  exploiting  this 
j^obe  of  ours,  and  this  is  enough  to  bind  us  to  the 


scene  of  our  labor.  If  we  are  not  all  bound  to  it 
by  our  labor,  we  are  at  least  so  bound  by  our 
wants;  and  nearly  all  of  us,  it  must  be  said,  aid 
in  this  exploitation  of  the  globe,  even  without 
knowing  it,  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner.  This 
is  not  at  all  doubtful  in  the  case  of  men  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  in  nations,  or  who  govern 
them;  it  is  by  their  ministry  that  order,  security 
and  Justice  reign  in  the  great  workshop  of  in- 
dustry. From  this  point  of  view,  functionaries. 
Judges,  officials  of  all  kinds,  assist  in  the  common 
labor,  by  the  fact  alone  that  they  defend  it  against 
acts  of  violence  which  might  disturb  it  This  is 
also  true  in  the  case  of  scholars,  who,  without 
taking  part  in  industrial  labor  properly  speaking, 
throw  light  on  the  path  of  progress.  If  there  is 
in  the  world  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  whom 
one  can  not  say  absolutely  that  they  assist,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  common  labor,  they  at  least 
render  certain  services  to  their  equals,  and  this  is 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  including  them  in  the 
grand  army  of  labor.  It  would,  in  fact,  singu- 
larly lessen  the  scope  of  human  industry  to  con- 
sider it  as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  material  ex- 
ploitation of  the  terrestial  globe;  it  has  a  more 
general  object,  that  of  answering  to  all  the  wants 
of  man  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be.  Thus, 
whoever  renders  a  service  to  his  fellows,  what- 
ever be  the  occupation  to  which  he  is  devoted,  is 
connected  with  general  industry  by  his  labor. 
Who,  then,  are  the  men  who  are  not  engaged  in  in- 
dustry in  some  way?  Apparently  only  those  who 
live  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors,  by  theft, 
robbery  or  beggary,  but  even  these,  if  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  industrial  order  by  their  labor,  are 
still  connected  with  it  indissolubly  by  their  wants. 
—  In  the  stage  of  civilization  which  humanity  has 
reached,  ^ery  man,  in  whatever  position  he  may 
be,  in  whatever  degree  of  the  social  scale  he  may 
be  placed,  depends  on  exchange,  at  least  so  far  as 
his  wants  are  concerned,  which  he  can  only 
satisfy  through  it.  Now,  exchange  is  the  first  of 
the  general  conditions  of  industry,  and  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  others.  He  is  also  connected 
with  the  division  of  labor  by  the  functions  which 
he  performs,  if  he  performs  any,  or,  in  default  of 
any,  by  the  rank  alone  which  he  occupies.  There 
is  no  person  who  does  not  use  money,  at  least  in 
certain  cases,  and  money  is  one  of  the  principal 
agents  of  the  industrial  order.  In  fine,  we  are  all 
obliged  to  accept  the  value  of  things  which  the 
general  condition  of  the  markets  has  established. 
In  all  this  we  are  irrevocably  bound  to  the  in- 
dustrial order,  and  we  submit  to  its  laws.  If  a 
few  men  escape  it,  they  are  mere  savages,  and 
the  last  among  savages,  those  who,  lost  in  some 
corner  of  a  deaert  land,  have  no  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;  for  in.  regard  to  other  savages, 
they  make,  after  all,  some  exchanges,  and  gener- 
ally devote  themselves  to  some  special  occupation 
adapted  to  their  support.  Thus,  the  industrial 
order  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  earth,  it  em- 
braces, besides,  all  men,  without  distinction.  Thus, 
too,  the  field  of  political  economy,  considered  as  a 
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science,  being  no  other  than  that  of  industry  itself, 
whose  laws  it  studies,  it  is  clear  that  it  compre- 
*hends  in  its  domain  the  totality  of  mankind.  — 
From  this  point  of  view  we  can  say  that  economic 
science  has  no  limits;  but  if  it  has  not,  so  far  as 
the  extent  of  the  circle  it  embraces  is  concerned, 
it  has  them  marked  out  clearly  enough  as  to  the 
object  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Though  con- 
nected exclusively  with  man,  it  does  not  take  all 
of  man  into  consideration;  that  which  it  studies 
specially  is  human  industry,  comprising  under 
this  general  denomination  the  sum  of  labors  which 
men  perform,  or  the  mutual  services  which  they 
render  each  other  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
respective  wants.  Further,  it  does  not  consider 
these  special  services  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
rendered  under  the  law  of  exchange,  that  is  to 
say,  in  consideration  of  a  return.  Man,  living  in 
society,  has  his  duties  to  fulfill  to  his  neighbors, 
his  duties  as  a  son,  a  father,  husband,  citizen ;  he  has 
others  to  fulfill  to  his  Creator.  These  duties  polit- 
ical economy  considers  as  foreign  to  its  domain: 
it  leaves  the  care  of  determining  them  and  regu- 
lating them  to  religion,  to  morality,  and  the  law. 
Besides  the  strict  duties  which  religion,  morality 
and  law  impose  on  him,  man  has  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy which  often  decide  him  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  his  neighbors  without  any  hope  of 
repayment.  This  is  also  an  order  of  things  with 
which  political  ecoilomy  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
examines  only  those  positive  and  strictly  definable 
relations  which  are  established  between  men,  when 
each  of  them,  while  rendering  services  to  others, 
counts  on  a  just  remuneration  for  these  services, 
and  worlds  in  reality  for  himself.  —  All  this  is 
easily  imderstood,  because  it  all  results  sufficiently 
from  the  single  general  enunciatioaof  the  object 
which  economic  science  proposes  to*  itself:  the 
study  of  human  industry.  But  what  should  be 
brought  out  more  clearly  is  this,  that  political 
economy  does  not  study  even  industry  under  all 
its  phases;  that,  for  example,  it  never  considers 
industry  in  the  processes  which  it  employs  in  the 
technic  or  scientific  means  which  it  uses,  but  only 
in  the  relations  which  it  engenders,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  Thus,  every 
industrial  worker,  manufacturer  or  merchant 
comes  imder  the  observation  of  political  economy. 
This  is  not  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  labors 
which  he  executes.  But  political  economy  does 
not  consider  these  labors  in  themselves  and  in 
their  technical  processes;  it  only  considers  them 
in  their  connection  with  the  labors  which  are  exe- 
cuted elsewhere  and  in  regard  to  their  relations 
with  the  whole.  What  is  seen  in  an  artisan  is 
the  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  great  workshop 
of  labor,  the  office  which  he  fills  there ;  but  it 
does  not  inquire  how  he  fills  that  office,  or  at  least 
it  only  Judges  by  results.  It  sees  the  products 
which  he  delivers  to  his  neighbors,  the  condition 
under  which  he  delivers  them,  and  the  remtmera- 
tion  which  he  obtains.  It  sees  at  the  same  time 
the  action  exercised  upon  him  by  all  of  his  sur- 
roundings, the  influences  which  he  undergoes, 


and  the  necessities  by  which  he  is  held  to  submit 
to  them.  But  it  takes  no  note  of  the  proceasea 
which  he  uses  in  the  branch  of  labor  with  which 
he  is  occupied.  —  Political  economy  is  in  this 
respect,  then,  perfectly  distinct  from  technology, 
and  in  general  from  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  men  apply  in  the  particular  labors  to 
which  each  one  devotes  himself.  It  takes  account 
of  all  these  arts  and  sciences,  it  gives  them  a 
place,  but  always  considers  them  only  in  regard 
to  their  relations  with  the  whole,  only  in  the  func- 
tion which  they  fulfill,  in  the  action  which  they 
exercise,  but  never  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
processes.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  under- 
stood. If  we  admit,  in  fact,  that  there  is  in  the 
industrial  world,  as  it  exists,  certain  constant 
relations  between  workmen,  invariable  laws,  a 
fixed  and  regular  order  which  can  be  settled  and 
defined,  it  is  this  order,  these  relations,  these  laws, 
which  political  economy  should  study,  and  noth- 
ing more;  it  could  go  no  further,  to  observe,  for  ex- 
ample, the  particular  processes  of  the  labors  whose 
relations  it  studies,  without  losing  its  way.  Thus^ 
the  field  of  economic  science  is  limited  on  all 
sides.  It  halts  ever3rwhere,  if  it  is  permitted  to 
say  so,  at  the  very  portals  of  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  arts  are  carried  on.  It  touches  all 
these  sciences  and  all  these  arts,  but  without  inter- 
fering with  any,  examining  them  only  in  their 
relations  to  the  whole.  —  This  last  consideraticm 
should  establish  a  clear  dividing  line  between 
political  economy  and  politics  proper.  Polities  is 
an  art,  the  art  of  governing  a  political  society  or 
a  nation,  in  view  of  certain  ends;  in  view,  notably, 
of  establishing  order,  security  and  justice  therein, 
of  maintcflning  and  making  the  rights  of  all  re- 
spected. Political  economy  looks  on  this  art,  as 
on  all  others,  in  its  relations  with  the  total  of 
economic  facts,  but  in  no  way  in  its  ordinary 
processes.  It  makes  known,  for  instance,  the 
salutary  influence  which  a  government  exercises 
on  the  development  of  industry,  when  it  main- 
tains perfect  security  for  all  interests,  absolute 
respect  for  all  rights,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
wrong  which  it  inflicts  on  industry  when  it  suffers 
these  rights  to  be  violated  or  when  it  violates  them 
itself;  but  it  does  not  discuss  on  what  principles 
or  what  bases  a  government  should  be  instituted 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  mission  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible.  This  is  a  task  which  it  leaves  to 
politics  as  it  leaves  to  tephnology  that  of  deter- 
mining the  best  possible  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing in  one  branch  of  industry  or  another.  —  Vn. 
Actual  or  Possible  AppUcaUoru  of  Ecorwrnie  Sdenee. 
No  science  is  destined  to  remain  barren  forever. 
Considered  in  itself,  a  science  only  studies  what 
takes  place  and  what  exists,  without  inquiring 
what  use  may  be  made  of  the  truths  which  it  es- 
tablishes. *  *  From  the  moment  that  we  busy  our- 
selves," says  Rossi,  justly,  "  with  the  employment 
which  may  be  made,  or  the  profit  that  may  be 
drawn,  from  science,  we  leave  science  and  fall  into 
art."  Still,  as  the  profit  which  may  be  derived 
from  it  is,  after  all,  the  final  object  proposed  hi 
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sludying  science,  it  is  not  forbidden,  even  to  the 
scholar,  to  examine  what  are  or  would  be  its 
possible  applications.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
here,  since  in  this  Cyclopiedia  economic  art  and 
science  are  in  many  regards  mingled  and  con- 
founded. What,  then,  are  the  useful  applications 
which  may  be  made  of  political  economy  in  the 
present,  or  those  which  may  be  made  of  it  in  the 
future?  The  study  of  economic  science  will  not 
lead,  we  may  be  sure,  to  the  discovery  of  that 
chimera,  that  sort  of  philosopher's  stone,  so  long 
sought  for:  the  art  of  enriching  nations  by  means 
of  legislative  combinations;  on  the  contrary,  the 
first  fruit  of  this  study  is  to  make  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  creation  of  such  an  art  is  impossi- 
ble. Political  economy  shows,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  wealth  is  derived  from  the  energy 
of  individual  labor  or  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  men;  it  shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  this 
spontaneous  activity  obeys,  of  itself,  or  by  the 
force  of  things  alone,  certain  regular  laws  which 
direct  it  unceasingly  toward  the  most  fruitful  re- 
sults, toward  results  the  best  that  human  industry 
can  produce.  In  the  presence  of  these  two  capi- 
tal truths,  the  first  that  flow  from  the  total  of 
economic  investigation,  we  are  convinced  that 
every  artificial  combination  imposed  on  human 
labor  is  capable  only  of  troubling  its  natural 
order,  and  diminishing  its  fruits.  Neither  will 
this  study  lead  to  the  discovery  of  that  other  art 
so  vainly  sought  for  by  certain  modem  sectaries, 
that  of  dividing  the  fruits  of  labor  among  the 
different  classes  or  the  different  members  of  so- 
ciety according  to  conventional  laws,  to  render 
this  division  more  equal  among  men,  or,  as  is  sup- 
posed, more  conformable  to  equity.  It  shows, 
and  this  is  another  of  the  capital  truths  which  it 
gives  to  the  world,  that  the  partition  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  labor  effected  by  the  natural 
laws  of  industry,  is,  when  no  artificial  system 
intervenes  to  trouble  the  action  of  these  natural 
laws,  or  when  violence  does  not  prevent  their 
effect,  the  most  equitable  and  the  best  possible. 
It  proves  that  this  division  is  continually  effected 
according  to  the  grand  principle  which  men 
have  pretended  to  inaugurate  by  other  means:  to 
each  one  according  to  Jus  capacity,  and  to  each 
capa/dty  a/eeording  to  its  works — ^a  principle  of  rig- 
orous justice,  which  does  not  reduce  men  to 
an  impossible  level,  but  which  leaves  to  each 
one  a  share  of  enjoyment  corresponding  to  the 
sum  of  the  labors  which  he  has  furnished,  or 
the  services  which  he  has  rendered.  —  In  all  this, 
then,  the  study  of  political  economy  leads  us, 
and  this  is  its  first  fruit,  to  renounce  in  an  abso- 
lute manner  the  discovery  of  all  those  artificial 
combinations,  in  the  search  for  which  so  many 
distinguished  men  have  wasted  their  powers.  It 
conducts  us  to  this  without  effort,  by  the  sole 
revelation  of  the  natural  order  which  it  brings  to 
light.  After  this  revelation,  all  arbitrary  combina^ 
tions  should  vanish,  because  they  have  no  longer 
any  rauond^itre,  and  because  they  can  only  trouble 
the  pre-existing  natural  order.    And  this  is  why 


political  economy,  from  the  first,  necessarily  enun- 
ciated this  great  principle,  Laissez  faire,  laist^ez 
passer,  a  principle  which  may  be  called  a  system 
if  you  will,  but  which  has  no  value  but  this, 
that  it  is  the  negation  of  all  artificial  systems.  Is 
this  saying  that  political  economy  can  not  be 
applied  usefully,  that  it  can  not  reach  any  practi- 
cal result?  Decidedly  not.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  practical  results,  whose  realization  it 
can  help  to  effect.  —  It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  first 
and  very  great  practical  result  to  have  caused 
the  abandonment  of  all  artificial  systems,  the  un- 
happy fruits  of  the  errors  of  men,  some  of  which 
have  already  brought  many  evils  on  humanity, 
while  others  have  sometimes  menaced  it  with  still 
greater  evils.  Political  economy  has  shaken  these 
systems  to  their  foundations,  beginning  with  that 
which  consisted  in  regulating  the  labors  of  men, 
subjecting  them  to  hindrances ;  including  those 
which  strove  for  nothing  less  than  to  substitute 
a  new  organization  of  industry  sprung  all  armed 
from  the  head  of  some  excited  enthusiast,  for 
that  admirable  natural  organization  which  human 
genius  has  produced.  This  is  the  first  service 
^hich  economic  science  has  rendered,  and  if  it 
had  done  nothing  else,  it  surely  could  not  be  said 
that  it  is  barren  of  results.  But  it  can  render 
others  still  more  direct  and  of  a  more  positive 
nature.  —  If  from  political  economy  we  can  not 
deduce  the  art  of  enriching  nations,  we  can  at 
least  deduce  from  it  another  art,  more  rational 
and  truer,  that  of  governing  them,  in  everything 
touching  the  interests  of  labor,  in  the  manner 
most  conformable  to  their  natural  tendencies. 
This  still  tends  to  enrich  them,  but  by  a  different 
and  much  surer  method,  which  is  to  desist  from 
harassing  their  industry  and  diminishing  its  fruits. 
And  if  political  economy,  without  interfering  in 
politics,  meaning  by  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
form  itself  of  government,  takes  into  consideration 
the  state,  or  the  power  which  directs  the  state  in 
reference  to  the  influence  which  it  exercises  and 
should  exercise  on  the  industrial  circle  which  it 
embraces,  it  should  also,  for  the  same  reason,  say 
how  far  that  influence  ought  to  extend  in  order  to 
protect  the  industrial  order  without  troubling  it. 
It  is,  then,  its  office  to  determine  the  real  attri- 
butes of  the  state  and  the  limits  of  these  attributes. 
—  It  does  more.  Even  within  the  limits  of  these 
attributes  it  indicates  the  best  measures  to  be 
adopted,  keeping  always  in  view  the  industrial 
order  which  it  studies,  and  the  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  hiunan  activity.  Among  the  legiti- 
mate attributes  of  political  power,  is,  beyond 
doubt,  that  of  levying  and  collecting  taxes,  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  own  wants.  Without  examin- 
ing whose  province  it  is  to  levy  or  collect  these 
taxes,  a  question  which  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
politics,  political  economy  examines  according  to 
what  principles  and  in  what  form  they  should  be 
levied  and  collected  in  order  to  obtain  the  sum  of 
contributions  necessary,  with  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  people.  The  theory  of  taxation  is 
therefore  one  of  the  first  arts  which  spring  from 
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political  economy.  —It  does  not  stop  here.  Al- 
though the  essential  and  primitiye  function  of 
political  power  is  to  establish  security.  Justice  and 
law,  there  are  certain  other  functions  which  can 
not  be  denied  it,  that,  notably,  of  directing  in 
each  state  certain  interests  which  can  not,  without 
danger,  be  left  to  the  action  of  individuals,  and 
which  imperatively  demand  the  interference  of 
public  power.  The  state  should  interfere  more 
or  less,  for  example,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
management  of  waters,  the  system  of  roads,  etc. 
There  are  still  other  objects  which  are  evidently 
within  its  jurisdiction.  Men  may  discuss,  and 
they  will  often  discuss,  the  greater  or  less  exten- 
sion which  it  is  proper  to  give  to  these  accessory 
attributes  of  political  power,  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  there  are  some  which  it  can  not  and  should 
not  abandon.  In  all  this,  it  is  still  economic 
science  that  has  to  furnish  the  general  rules  by 
which  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  intervention 
should  be  regulated.  In  all  countries,  general 
legislation  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  rights  of 
individuals  among  themselves,  and  those  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  relations  to  the  public.  Com- 
monly this  legislation  becomes  complicated  in 
proportion  as  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
created  more  numerous  and  complex  interests. 
It  is  essentially  important  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  species  that  in  its  totality  and  in  its  details 
this  legislation  should  always  be  in  perfect  accord 
with  that  natural  order  which  political  economy 
reveals.  It  is  true  that  to  establish  this  accord  it 
is  very  often  sufficient  to  have  recourse  to  good 
aense  and  the  common  principles  of  equity,  for 
political  economy  itself  does  not  demand  anything 
but  the  triumph  of  equity;  yet  this  is  not  sufficient 
in  all  cases.  Besides  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  in  the  complication  of  various  interests  to 
distinguish  what  is  truly  equitable  from  that 
which  is  merely  specious,  there  are  in  all  the  legis- 
lations of  the  world  a  great  number  of  provi- 
sions which  are  merely  formal,  and  which  belong 
to  what  might  be  called  civil  police  provisions ; 
and  which  are  necessary  sometimes  to  establish 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  sometimes  to  guar- 
antee their  enjoyment  and  preservation.  It  is 
especially  in  this  part  of  legislation  that  there  is  a 
risk  of  going  astray  when  one  is  not  aided  by  the 
lights  of  economic  science.  It  often  happens  in 
such  cases,  either  that  the  guarantees  offered  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
which  it  is  wished  to  protect,  or  that  they  are 
superabundant,  and  stifle  the  action  of  these  same 
rights  under  the  weight  of  the  formalities  which 
they  Impose  upon  those  rights.  The  legislation 
of  civilized  nations  is,  in  our  enlightened  age,  far 
from  being  exempt  in  this  regard  from  all  re- 
proach. There  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  one  which 
IB  not  overburdened  with  annoying  provisions 
and  ill-conceived  formalities,  prejudicial  to  the 
public,  and  opposed  to  the  very  interests  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  How  is  legislation  to 
be  purged  of  these  imperfections?  By  a  more 
careful  and  general  study  of  that  natural  order 


which  political  economy  reveals  and  whose  con- 
ditions it  explains.  Science  has  already  rendered 
briUiaht  services  in  this  direction.  To  it,  above 
all,  is  due  the  relative  merit  of  modem  legislation, 
which,  though  very  imperfect,  is  still  far  superior, 
on  the  whole,  to  that  in  force  in  the  past.  It  will 
render  still  greater  services  here  in  the  future,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  world  will  be  indebted  to  it, 
sooner  or  later,  for  a  system  of  civil  laws  exactly 
appropriate  to  the  real  wants  of  human  society. 
—  But  it  is  not  to  legislators  and  governments 
alone  that  economic  science  has  useful  directions 
to  give.  Individuals  may  consult  it  with  profit 
for  the  conduct  of  their  private  affairs,  at  least 
when  these  affairs  extend  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
Individuals  are  forced,  and  more  so  than  legisla- 
tors and  governments,  to  bend  in  all  things  to  the 
industrial  order  to  whicii  they  are  essentially  sub- 
ordinate. They  can  scarcely,  it  is  true,  trouble 
it  by  their  acts;  for  they  have  not  the  power  to 
do  so;  at  most,  they  are  able  to  cause,  by  their 
errors  or  their  faults,  certain  transient  and  alto- 
gether local  disturbances  in  it.  But  the  errors 
into  which  they  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn, 
become  fatal  by  hurrying  them  to  their  own  ruin. 
They  have, '  therefore,  the  greatest  interest  to 
avoid  these  errors,  for  on  that  their  personal  ex- 
istence depends.  Now,  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
these  errors  is  to  study  the  industrial  order  in  its 
essential  constitution,  in  its  natural  tendencies  and 
its  normal  development.  If  this  study  is  not  pre- 
cisely necessary  to  the  artisan  and  the  retail  mer- 
chant, who  address  themselves  only  to  a  small 
number  of  neighboring  consumers,  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  those  who  work  on  a  large 
scale,  and  especially  to  those  whp  intend  to  em- 
bark in  new  enterprises.  The  majority  of  false 
steps  taken  on  this  road,  and  the  disasters  which 
they  involve,  when  they  are  not  purely  the  result 
of  negligence  or  incapacity,  arise  from  false  ideas 
concerning  the  wants  of  society  and  its  real  tend- 
encies. —  Political  economy  has  often  been  given 
names  different  from  that  which  it  usually  bears, 
and  there  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  this,  for 
this  name,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  very  appropriate 
to  it,  and  has  scarcely  any  merit  but  that  of  hav- 
ing been  sanctioned  by  long  usage.  Of  these 
names  we  shall  recall  but  a  few.  First,  as  to  the 
present  and  ordinary  name  of  the  science:  its 
origin  is  very  ancient,  since  it  is  found  at  the 
head  of  a  French  treatise  dated  1615,  due  to  one 
Montchrestien  de  Watteville.  The  publicists  of  the 
school  of  Quesnay,  who  perhaps  contributed  more 
than  others  to  sanction  this  ancient  title,  have 
nevertheless  sometimes  substituted  another,  that 
of  phytioeracy,  which  still  serves  to  designate  their 
school  and  their  doctrine.  Adam  Smith,  who 
cared  more  for  things  than  for  words,  adopted  the 
received  titles  without  examination.  J.  B.  Say, 
though  he  also  accepted  them,  did  not  do  so,  at 
least  in  his  later  works  and  in  the  last  editions  of 
his  TradtS,  without  repugnance  and  regret.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  be  able  to  give  another 
more  fitting  name  to  political  economy,  and  he 
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would  have  doubtless  done  so  had  he  not  feared 
to  change  the  ideas  of  the  public  as  to  the  real 
character  of  his  labors.  The  name  which  he 
would  have  adopted  in  this  case  would  haye  been 
Mfcial  economy  or  social  phymology,  as  he  has  him- 
self declared  several  times.  This  last  title  would 
seem  to  us  the  most  proper  were  it  not  likely 
to  give  rise  to  troublesome  misunderstandings. 
The  word  physiology  would,  in  every  way,  be 
very  appropriate  to  economic  science,  since  its  ob- 
ject is  to  explain  the  action  of  the  natural  organs 
of  industry.  As  to  the  word  social,  it  would  not 
be  fitting  except  in  so  far  as  it  should  be  weU  ex- 
plained and  well  understood  that  the  word  relates 
to  the  great  human  society  and  that  species  of 
universal  association  which  industrial  relations 
create  among  men,  and  in  no  way  to  political  soci- 
ety, which  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  great  society. 
Moreover,  the  word  social  has  been  so  much  abused 
In  recent  years,  it  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a 
cloak  to  so  many  foolish  things,  to  so  many  anti- 
social and  anti-human  doctrines,  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  avoid  its  employment  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  —  Fr.  Skarbek  has  entitled 
his  treatise,  "Theory  of  Social  Wealth,"  another 
name  for  political  economy,  less  acceptable  than 
those  we  have  Just  noted,  and  which,  after  all  that 
has  preceded,  we  need  not  discuss.  —  When  there 
was  created  at  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades, 
at  Paris,  a  chair  of  political  economy,  occupied  at 
first  by  J.  B.  Say,  and  subsequently  by  filanqui, 
it  was  called  the  chair  of  induifrial  economy.  It 
may  be  that  this  name  of  induetrial  economy,  im- 
posed officially  on  a  public  chair,  borrows  from 
this  circumstance  a  certain  value,  a  certain  au- 
thority. It  has  already  served  as  title  to  a  work 
founded  on  the  first  lectures  of  Blanqui,  by  two 
of  his  disciples.  —  Some  persons,  strangers  to  the 
science,  have  also  tried  to  impose  on  political 
economy  the  name  of  ckremoUaUee,  or  other  names 
stnmger  still.  But  these  ill-sounding  titles  have 
never  been  seriously  considered  by  any  economist 
or  even  by  the  public.  —  Whatever  be  the  relative 
or  absolute  merit  of  some  of  these  titles  which  we 
have  passed  in  review,  none  has  been  able,  up  to 
the  present,  to  prevail  over  that  which  long  usage 
has  sanctioned.  After  all,  however  incorrect  this 
last  may  be,  when  it  is  considered  in  its  etymo- 
logical sense,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  it  at 
least  for  the  present.  It  is  always  dangerous,  in 
the  case  of  a  science  cultivated  by  so  many  minds, 
and  in  so  many  places,  to  alter  or  change  received 
terms.  And  what  importance  has  the  etymologi- 
cal sense  here?  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  word 
has  been  defiected  from  its  primitive  sense,  either 
by  usage  or  by  a  change  in  the  things  themselves 
to  which  it  refers;  and  we  do  not  see  that  people 
who  use  it  understand  it  the  lens  on  this  account. 
If  the  future  offers  an  opportunity  to  change  the 
name  which  political  economy  still  bears,  it  will 
be  only  when  its  general  notions  are  more  fully 
popularized  and  explained.  The  public  mmd 
win  thus  be  preimed  for  the  change  of  name. 

Ch.    COQUEIilN. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  History  of.    The 

history  of  the  science  of  economics  fsdls  natural- 
ly into  two  periods :  that  before,  and  that  after, 
Adam  Smith.  The  year  1776  may  fairly  enough 
be  called  the  birth-year  of  economics,  for  in  that 
year  api)eared  Adam  Smith's  immortal  work  enti- 
tled, "An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caiises 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  science  had 
passed  through  two  stages  of  its  development 
before  that  time :  the  embryonic  and  the  forma- 
tive periods.  Men  had  thought  upon  economical 
subjects  for  ages  in  a  desultory,  blind  sort  of  a 
way,  but  had  produced  nothing  which  even  re- 
motely resembled  the  science  now  called  econom- 
ics until  within  two  centuries  of  Adam  Smith. 
The  embryo  began  to  assume  shape  in  the  writings 
of  those  men  who  immediately  preceded  the  so- 
called  mercantilists;  it  appeal^  in  a  more  devel- 
oped shape  in  the  formulations  of  the  mercantile 
writers  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as- 
sumed a  still  more  definite  and  orderly  form  in  the 
theories  of  the  econonusts  or  physiocrats  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  reserved  for  Adam 
Smith,  however,  to  actually  bring  it  into  life  and 
start  it  forth  in  its  career  of  development.  Adam 
Smith  occupies  a  very  similar  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  economics  to  that  occupied  by  Kant  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  All  theories  and  devel- 
opment of  the  preceding  ages  culminate  in  him, 
all  lines  of  development  in  the  succeeding  ages 
start  from  him.  His  work  has  been  before  the 
public  over  one  hundred  years,  and  yet  no  second 
book  has  been  produced  that  deserves  to  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  originality  or  importance.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  science  is  mainly  the  his- 
tory of  attempts  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  Adam  Smith,  to  build  the  super- 
structure higher  and  render  it  more  solid. —  Those 
who  have  attempted  to  find  the  origin  of  eco- 
nomics in  antiquity  have  met  with  poor  success. 
Even  Roecher,  with  all  his  love  for  the  historical 
method  and  his  wonderful  acquaintance  with 
economical  writings,  has  not  been  able  to  prove 
anything  more  than  that  ancient  writers  discussed 
some  phases  of  various  economic  subjects — as 
'how  could  they  help  doing  so,  if  they  touched 
upon  social  or  political  matters  at  all  ?  One  might 
as  well  claim  that  the  New  Testament  contains  a 
systematic  treatise  on  political  economy,  because 
it  discusses  the  proper  method  of  treating  the 
poor,  and  the  relations  between  masters  and  serv- 
ants, as  to  maintain  that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
their  discussions  of  the  state  and  its  functions, 
elaborated  an  economic  science,  or  even  laid  the 
foundations  for  such  a  science.  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  it  is  true,  discussed  economic  questions. 
So  they  discussed  chemical,  physical  and  geologi- 
cal questions,  but  it  would  hardly  be  claimed, 
even  by  their  most  enthusiastic  followers,  that 
they  laid  the  foundations,  in  any  real  sense,  of  the 
modem  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics  and  geol- 
ogy. They  considered  nearly  all  questions  which 
present  themselves  to  the  inquiring  human  mind. 
But  many  of  them  they  did  not  approach  from 
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the  right  direction,  and  consequently  their  thought 
did  not  result  in  anything  valuable.  They  re- 
flected upon  economic  questions,  and  discussed 
them  to  some  extent,  but  not  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Economic  issues  were  decided,  not 
from  economic  considerations,  but  on  social,  polit- 
ical, religious  or  even  esthetic  grounds.  Three 
things  prevented  the  Greeks  from  elaborating  a 
science  of  economics:  1,  the  abstract  nature  of 
their  science;  2,  their  economical  institutions;  8, 
their  political  and  social  theories.  (Eisenhardt.) 
Greek  science  was  abstractly  philosophical.  It 
was  pre-eminently  a  priori.  It  was  in  such  haste 
to  reach  ultimate  generalizations  that  it  was  not 
content  to  make  even  elementary  observations  of 
actual  facts.  As  a  consequence  it  became  mere 
form  without  content.  Its  theories  were  often 
directly  opposed  to  potent  facts.  Such  a  method 
could  not  develop  a  science  of  economics,  whose 
starting  point  is  certainly  the  concrete  facts  of 
the  material  and  moral  world,  whatever  its  sub- 
sequent logical  method  may  be.  Nor  was  the 
social  and  economic  organization  of  the  Grecian 
slates  any  more  favorable  to  the  development 
of  economics  than  their  scientific  method.  Greece 
never  got  beyond  the  natural  economy — that  form 
of  social  organization  in  which  the  community 
is  made  up  of  a  mere  aggregate  of  households, 
each  of  which  is  largely  independent  of  the 
others,  since  it  satisfies  its  own  want  of  mate> 
rial  commodities  by  producing  them  itself,  in- 
stead of  depending  on  acquiring  them  by  ex- 
change. The  typical  Greek  state  was  based  on 
a  landed  aristocracy,  whose  members  dwelt  each 
in  the  midst  of  an  estate,  on  which  he  employed 
enough  slaves  to  work  the  lands  and  manufacture 
the  commodities  which  necessity  and  comfort  re- 
quired. The  economical  phenomena  of  such  a 
social  organization  could  not  be  so  striking  as  to 
attract  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  thinkers 
and  philosophers  long  enough  to  result  in  any  val- 
uable system  of  science.  And  finally,  the  Greek 
idea  of  labor  barred  in  a  most  effectual  way  all  at- 
tempts to  investigate  its  real  nature  as  an  econom- 
ic factor.  Physical  labor  was  held  to  be  degrad- 
ing. It  unfitted  a  man  for  the  higher  and  nobler 
duties  of  life,  those  relating  to  the  state.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  human  society  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  slaves  and  the  masters. 
All  physical  labor  must  be  performed  by  the  for- 
mer, so  as  to  leave  the  latter  leisure  to  live  for  the 
higher  purposes  of  life.  Plato  carefully  excluded 
artisans  from  his  ideal  state,  and  after  calling  a 
state  organized  in  their  interest  a  state  of  swine, 
he  says  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  spend 
any  time  in  discussing  them.  Aristotle  recog- 
nized only  one  kind  of  physical  labor  as  worthy 
occupation  for  free  citizens,  and  that  was  agricul- 
ture. In  this  respect  the  Romans  resembled 
Aristotle.  Senators  were  disgraced  who  took  part 
in  undertakings  which  were  not  aristocratic,  and 
agriculture  was  the  only  kind  of  physical  labor 
which  was  allowed  to  be  aristocratic.  Of  course, 
with  such  ideas  of  labor,  there  was  no  possibility 


of  a  science  of  economics,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term.  This  bar  to  the  rise  of  political  econ- 
omy was  taken  away  by  the  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity, which  made  the  servant  equal  to  the  master 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  all  kinds  of  labor  equally 
honorable.  But  eariy  Christian  science  was  as 
antagonistic  to  any  thoroughgoing  investigation 
of  economic  problems  as  had  been  its  predecessors. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  as  abstract  and  as 
a  priori  as  Greek  philosophy.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
mere  outgrowth  of  the  latter,  and  for  ages  it  did 
not  get  beyond  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  ascetic 
influence  was  decidedly  prominent.  The  doctrine 
of  renunciation  was  preached.  The  way  to  get 
rich  is  to  become  so  deeply  interested  in  the  life 
beyond  the  grave  that  the  wealth  of  this  world 
shall  become  of  no  importance.  Such  an  idea  was 
as  Inimical  to  the  rise  of  political  economy  as  the 
ancient  idea  of  labor.  Mediseval  society  also  re- 
sembled that  of  antiquity,  in  that  it  was  essen- 
tially a  mere  aggregate  of  private  households, 
each  largely  independent  of  all  the  others.  The 
system  of  barter  still  prevailed.  Society  was  di. 
vided  into  two  classes,  lords  and  serfs.  The  lat- 
ter lived  for  the  former,  and  these,  theoretically, 
for  the  state  and  the  church,  practically,  for 
themselves.  But  toward  the  beginning  of  that 
period  which  we  call  modem  times,  things  began 
to  change,  and  the  conditions  b^;an  to  be  real- 
ized, one  by  one,  which  were  necessary  to  the 
rise  of  economics.  The  first  great  step  was  the 
rise  of  the  cities.  The  artisan  and  conmiercial 
classes  began  to  work  themselves  up  out  of  the 
subordinate  positions  they  had  alwi^s  occupied, 
to  an  equality  with  the  clergy  and  nobility.  By 
coming  together  in  cities  they  managed  to  develop 
a  political  strength  which  secured  their  rights  and 
privileges.  By*  the  cheapness  of  their  product 
they  began  to  build  up  a  trade  with  the  country. 
The  first  germs  of  that  vast  organism  which  we 
may  call  the  industrial  economy  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  vegetate.  Exchange  by  money  began  to 
take  the  place  of  ^exchange  by  barter.  The  trades 
unions  insisted  on  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  cities  claimed  equal  rank 
with  those  of  the  courts.  The  growth  was  rapid. 
Kings  and  princes  saw  in  the  cities  a  means  of 
himibling  the  power  of  the  barons  and  of  increas- 
ing the  revenue  at  their  disposal.  The  need  of 
money  to  sustain  their  armies  led  the  kings  to 
consider  the  best  way  of  getting  money  The 
thought  and  attention  of  their  ministers  were  di- 
rected more  and  more  powerfully  to  this  subject, 
though  of  course  all  the  time  more  toward  the 
practical  question  of  how  to  get  a  large  revenue, 
than  to  the  theoretical  one  of  how  to  establish  and 
maintain  national  wealth.  Works  upon  money 
are  consequently  the  earliest  writings  we  have  on 
economical  subjects.  It  might  have  been  a  long 
time,  however,  before  any  system  of  economical 
theories  would  have  been  elaborated,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discovery  of  America.  To  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  we  arc 
probably  indebted  for  the  mercantile  theory.    The 
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revolutioii  in  prices  in  western  Europe  caused  by 
the  influx  of  gold  and  silver  from  America,  was 
both  intensive  and  extensive,  and  its  effects  are 
traceable  even  to  this  day.  Many  modern  econo- 
mists are  never  tired  of  belittling  the  theories  of 
the  mercantile  school,  and  of  expressing  their  sur- 
prise that  men  ever  held  such  views.  A  glance 
at  the  conditions  under  which  it  rose  will  do  much 
to  explain  its  rai»n  cTitre.  Most  modem  writers 
on  economics  unite  in  attributing  but  little  impor- 
tance to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  a 
country.  MiU  says  that  if  the  quantity  of  money 
in  the  possession  of  every  individual  in  a  nation 
were  suddenly  doubled,  the  only  economical  effect 
would  be  a  rise  in  prices  equal  to  the  increase  in 
the  amoimt  of  money  in  circulation.  Now,  al- 
though this  might  be  true  of  the  case  which  he 
supposes  (which  he  does  not  by  any  means  prove), 
yet  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  same  amount  of  money 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  few  men,  its  passage 
into  circulation  might  have  a  most  powerful  effect 
on  the  whole  national  economy.  It  might  work 
«ut  a  total  redistribution  of  wealth  before  it  had 
all  passed  into  circulation  and  produced  its  legiti- 
mate effect  of  raising  prices.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  world  market  from  1500  to 
1000.  A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  money 
of  the  world.  This  addition  was  in  the  possession 
of  a  single  nation.  The  economical  superiority  of 
this  nation  in  western  Europe  was  undisputed. 
Its  political  superiority  foUpwed  as  a  matter  of 
oourae.  Spain,  by  virtue  of  its  immense  acqui- 
sitions of  gold  and  silver,  became  mistress  of  the 
wealth  and  lands  of  Europe.  Prices  rose  rapidly, 
but  Spain  was  in  a  condition  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  quantity  of 
money  in  the  European  world  in  1600  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  four  times  what  it  was  in  1493. 
Bodin,  in  his  dueours  sur  VesBcessiw  eherte,  pub- 
lished in  1574,  says  that  prices  had  risen  ten  to 
twelve  fold  within  seventy  years.  Bishop  Latimer, 
in  his  sermons  (1575),  says  that  he  had  to  pay 
sixteen  pounds  rent  for  the  estate  which  his  father 
had  had  for  three-fourths  of  a  pound.  The 
European  world  contemplated  this  unheard-of  and 
universal  rise  in  prices  with  dazed  fear.  If  this 
thing  continues,  says  Latimer,  we  shall  have  to  pay 
a  pound  for  a  hog  after  awhile.  It  was,  of  course, 
natural  that  men  should  see  in  such  a  revolu- 
tion a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities.  It 
was  widely  attributed  to  the  usurious  manipula- 
tions of  the  large  banking  houses.  It  was  there- 
fore a  long  step  forward  toward  the  rise  of  eco- 
nomics when  Bodin  declared  that  this  whole 
phenomenon  was  a  mere  sinking  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  not  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  other  conomodities.  Just  as  inuch  com,  cloth, 
etc.,  is  produced  now  as  before,  and  at  the  same 
expense  of  labor  and  capital;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  money  has  become  much  more  plenty,  and 
consequently  has  sunk  in  price.  But  while  this 
expressed  a  great  economic  truth,  it  did  not 
change  the  fact  that  while  this  process  was  going 
on  it  had  produced  a  very  different  distribution 


of  wealth  among  the  European  nations  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Spain,  nor  could  it  obscure  the  fact 
that  money  had  been  the  great  instrument  in 
effecting  this  distribution.  The  phenomena  at- 
tendant upon  this  enormous  redistribution  of 
wealth  attracted  the  attention  of  eminent  thinkers 
of  all  nations.  They  naturally  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  them.  The  theory  which  they  elab- 
orated has  become  known  as  the  conmiercial  or 
mercantile  system,  and  was  the  first  attempt  to 
systematize  and  arrange  in  scientific  order  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  the  industrial  world, 
and,  as  such,  deserves  a  somewhat  careful  examin- 
ation. This  theory  arose  from  discussions  of  the 
money  question,  and  was  primarily  a  mere  theory 
of  money  and  of  the  laws  controlling  its  creation 
and  distribution.  It  included,  however,  the  dis- 
cussion of  many  other  points,  and  it  will  be  pre- 
sented here  as  it  appeared  in  its  later  form.  —  The 
most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  mercantile  school, 
as  Roscher  has  happily  remarked,  consists  in  a 
five-fold  over-estimation.  The  mercantile  writers, 
as  a  rule,  over-estimated  the  importance  of  a  dense 
population,  the  value  of  a  large  stock  of  money, 
the  advantages  of  foreign  trade,  the  importance 
of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  efficiency  of 
governmental  control  and  supervision.  We  have 
already  explained  how  naturally  they  were  led  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  over-value  the 
precious  metals,  which  formed  the  money  stock 
of  the  world.  The  underlying  principle  of  the 
whole  mercantile  school  was  that  a  nation's  wealth 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  which  is  circulating  within  its  limits  as 
money,  and  that  the  national  economy  is  conse- 
quently to  be  organized  so  as  to  attract  as  much 
money  as  possible  into  the  country,  and  to  retain 
it  when  onee  obtained.  They  held  that  wherever 
money  performs  its  service  as  a  universal  medium 
of  exchange,  the  individual  is  rich  in  proportion 
as  he  can  control  money,  and  that  what  is  true  of 
the  individual  must  be  true  of  the  nation,  which 
is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  Further, 
that  although  the  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  con- 
sist altogether  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  but  of 
money  and  what  is  worth  money,  yet  money  is 
the  most  important  element  of  wealth,  because  it 
is  not  consumed  and  destroyed  like  provisions, 
and  because  it  forms  an  essential  condition  of  a 
lively  domestic  conunerce,  and  of  a  great  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  and  must  also  be  regarded 
as  an  unusually  important,  nay,  indispensable,  re- 
source, and  as  a  powerful  promoter  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  Again,  that  the  vigor,  authority, 
efficiency  and  power  of  the  government  at  home 
and  abroad  depend  mainly  on  the  amount  of 
money  at  its  disposal,  and  that  great  and  success- 
ful wars  can  never  be  waged  without  abundance 
of  money.  Finally,  that  the  importance  of  money 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  all  those  states 
which,  by  means  of  manufacturing  industry,  for- 
eign trade  or  other  expedients,  have  succeeded  in 
obtainmg  the  largest  amount  of  the  precious  met- 
als, and  in  whose  territories  there  is  the  liveliest 
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circulation  of  money,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves from  other  states  by  a  great  population, 
prosperity  and  power.  Starting  from  these  con- 
siderations, the  value  of  any  branch  of  national 
industry,  the  propriety  of  any  course  of  national 
policy,  must  be  tried  by  its  probable  effect  on  the 
quantity  of  money  at  the  nation's  disposal.  Agri- 
culture, although  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
people,  can  not  increase  the  national  wealth  very 
much,  because  its  products,  as  a  rule,  are  rapidly 
consumed,  and,  even  if  shipped  to  foreign  lands, 
can  not  bring  back  much  money,  since  they  are 
generally  exchanged  for  manufactures.  If  the 
products  of  agriculture  were  worked  over  at 
home  and  sent  abroad  in  a  perfected  form  they 
would  serve  to  support  a  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  population,  and  money  would 
flow  into  the  country  in  abundance.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  mercantilists,  then,  agriculture  is  to 
be  fostered  as  the  nourisher  of  the  nation,  and  as 
the  source  of  various  kinds  of  raw  material  which 
manufacturing  industry  needs;  but  as  compared 
with  other  branches  of  industry  which  contribute 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  money,  the  nerve  and 
sinew  of  national  power  and  prosperity,  it  is  only 
of  secondary  importance,  and  can  by  no  means  lay 
claim  to  special  care  and  favor.  In  reference  to 
mining,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  the  mercantile  school 
held,  that  the  mining  of  the  precious  metals  is  an 
extremely  important  source  of  national  wealth, 
for  it  contributes  immediately  to  swell  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver.  The  opening  of  mines, 
then,  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  must  be  a  special 
care  of  every  government  which  understands  its 
true  interest.  Gold  and  silver  mines  should  be 
kept  open,  even  if  they  yield  no  profit,  or  indeed 
if  they  can  be  worked  only  at  a  loss;  for  the 
money  with  which  the  costs  of  mining  are  de- 
frayed remains  in  the  country,  while  the  precious 
metals  so  obtained  are  a  permanent  gain  to  the 
national  wealth.  —  In  opposition  to  agriculture 
the  mercantile  system  recognizes  manufacturing 
industry  as  especially  important  to  a  nation;  for 
it  alone  furnishes  those  products  and  commodities 
which  can  be  exchanged  with  foreign  countries 
for  cash,  while  it  also  prevents  money  from 
going  to  foreign  countries  in  return  for  manufact- 
ures. It  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  power- 
ful lever  in  acquiring  money.  The  mercantilists 
hold  that  everything  which  can  be  produced  at 
home  should  be  produced  there,  even  if  the  costs 
of  production  and  prices  should  be  higher  than 
abroad;  for  the  higher  prices  paid  to  the  producers 
remain  at  home.  Those  branches  of  industry  are, 
of  most  importance  which  furnish  artistic  products 
for  the  foreign  market,  for  these  not  only  prevent 
money  from  leaving  the  country  to  purchase  such 
things  elsewhere,  but  they  are  the  very  things 
that  bring  in  most  money.  In  consequence  of  the 
significance,  Importance  and  necessity  of  such  in- 
dustry, it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  state  to  further  everything  which  can  promote 
it  in  any  way,  and  especially  to  aim  at  securing 


low  wages  of  labor,  cheap  provisions,  low  rates 
of  interest,  cheap  raw  materials,  skilled  laborers, 
large  markets,  cheap  transportation,  etc.,  since 
these  are  prime  conditions  of  the  expansion  and 
progress  of  the  technical  industries.  This  can 
only  be  attained  when  the  government  keeps  the 
wages  at  a  proper  minimum  by  police  regulations, 
fixes  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  hinders 
the  export  of  com,  fixes  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
renders  difficult  the  exportation  of  raw  materials, 
while  offering  a  premium  on  their  importation. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  persuade 
skilled  laborers  to  immigrate  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, reward  and  promote  skill  and  inventiveness 
by  patents  and  pensions,  by  monopolies  and  priv- 
ileges, improve  the  means  of  conununication  and 
transportation,  and  regulate  domestic  and  exclude 
foreign  competition.  What  the  landowner,  farm- 
er, laborer  and  capitalist,  and  the  whole  class  of 
consumers,  lose  by  this  policy,  is  made  up  to  the 
state  as  a  whole,  for  in  this  way  the  efflux  of 
money  to  foreign  countries  is  prevented,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  rapidity  of  circulation 
accrues  to  the  advantage  of  all.  In  regard  to 
domestic  commerce,  the  mercantile  school  held 
that  inasmuch  as  it  is  exclusively  occupied  with 
domestic  wares  and  products,  it  is  of  importance, 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  only  in  so  far  as 
it  assists  manufacturing  industry  by  furnishing  it 
good  and  cheap  raw  material.  Very  different  is 
it  with  foreign  commerce,  which  occupies  a  most 
important  place  in  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
life  of  nations,  and  must,  therefore,  be  an  object 
of  special  care  to  the  state.  First  of  all,  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  money  leaves  the  land  tliroagh 
foreign  conunerce,  or  at  least  that  no  more  flows 
out  than  comes  back.  The  "  balance  of  trade  "  is 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  movement  of  the 
money.  In  order  to  secure  a  favorable  "  balance 
of  trade,"  that  is,  in  order  that  more  money  shall 
be  imported  than  is  exported,  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures  is  to  be  prevented  or  ren- 
dered difficult  by  customs  duties,  while  the  im- 
portation of  raw  material  is  to  be  allowed,  because 
it  promotes  manufacturing  industry  at  home. 
The  exportation  of  domestic  maniifactures,  on 
the  contrary,  is  to  be  promoted  by  every  possible 
means,  since  they  bring  in  money  the  most  surely 
and  in  the  largest  quantities.  In  order  that  the 
manufactures  may  obtain  a  large  market  in  foreign 
lands,  especial  care  must  be  devoted  to  the  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  wares  and  products  so 
as  to  compete  easily  with  foreign  products.  The 
cheapness  of  the  goods  is  to  be  secured  by  the 
methods  mentioned  above,  by  low  taxes,  etc., 
while  the  quality  is  to  be  assured  by  a  very  de- 
tailed system  of  inspection  and  control  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  The  latter  must  examine 
all  commodities  destined  for  foreign  markets, 
insist  upon  honest  and  fair  workmanship,  and 
confiscate  all  goods  of  a  poor  quality  or  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  injure  the  prospects  of  trade. 
It  should  further  assist  and  encourage  the  pro- 
ducers by  rebates  and  premiums  on  exportation, 
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and  should  insure  them  against  unavoidahle  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes.  The  mercantilists  claimed 
that  premiums  on  exports  do  not  injure  anybody, 
because  they  are  paid  to  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  consequently  remain  at  home.  Foreign 
conunerce  is  to  be  encouraged  by  the  establi^- 
ment  of  great  trading  companies,  by  the  planting 
of  colonies,  by  treaties  of  commerce  with  other 
nations,  by  great  fairs,  etc.  —  The  mercantile 
school  insisted,  further,  that  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  money  by  mining,  manufacturing  and 
trade  did  no  good  of  itself,  but  that  if  the  money 
was  to  accomplish  its  true  mission,  and  be  of  any 
great  advantage,  it  must  circulate  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand.  A  large  body  of  consumers,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  to  any  great  advance  in  national 
wealth.  The  state  should  not  be  niggardly  in  its 
expenditure,  for,  since  the  money  all  remains  in 
the  land,  a  liberal  consimiption  of  products  and 
wares  promotes  production  in  every  line.  Their 
theory  of  taxation  was,  that  so  far  as  the  expenses 
of  government  can  not  be  defrayed  by  domains, 
monopolies,  fees,  etc. ,  they  should  be  met  by  tax- 
ing the  profits  of  the  citizens.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised,  however,  not  to  tax  infant  indus- 
tries too  heavily,  and  in  many  cases  they  should 
be  exempted  from  taxation.  Since  the  power 
and  basis  of  national  wealth  are  to  be  found 
in  a  large  and  dense  population,  the  state  should 
devote  especial  attention  to  promoting,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  the  growth  of  population. 
Their  views  on  population  are  easily  accounted 
for.  Society  was  in  that  transition  state  when 
every  increase  in  numbers,  so  far  from  resulting 
in  greater  proverty  and  distress,  acted  merely  as  a 
stimulant  to  new  undertakings  and  richer  achieve- 
ments. —  The  above  set  of  views,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  mercantile  or  conunercial  theory  has 
been  given,  ruled  the  political  world  during  the 
whole  period  of  modern  times  down  to  the  close 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  still  maintains  a 
hold  in  some  places.  It  is  difficult,  or  rather  im- 
possible, to  say  who  was  the  founder  of  the  mer- 
cantile school,  or  in  what  land  it  had  its  origin. 
It  was  such  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
ditions of  society  that  it  made  its  appearance 
about  the  same  time  in  Italy,  France  and  Eng- 
land. And  although  a  good  case  may  be  made 
out  for  Italian  and  French  thinkers  as  the  earliest 
tbeorizers  on  this  subject,  yet  an  exact  form 
was  given  to  these  views  first  by  Thomas  Mun  in 
a  posthumous  work  published  in  1664,  and  enti- 
tled "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade;  or, 
the  Balance  of  our  Foreign  Trade  is  the  rule  of 
our  Treasure."  —  One  of  the  practical  results  of 
such  views,  when  adopted  by  statesmen,  was  a 
thoroughgoing  paternal  system  of  government. 
The  state  undertook  to  regulate  every  department 
of  life.  Free  trade  was  as  unknown  as  free 
speech  or  free  thought.  The  economy  of  the 
world  was  forced,  as  it  were,  into  a  strait- jacket. 
Everything  moved  along  artificial  channels.  Noth- 
ing was  natural  and  free.  There  came  a  time,  of 
course,  in  the  progress  of  civilization  when  such  a 
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state  of  things  was  no  longer  tenable.  Men  began 
to  grow  restive  under  this  continual  restraint. 
They  longed  for  a  greater  liberty  of  thought, 
speech  and  action.  The  period  of  agitation  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  world  began  in  earnest 
with  Voltaire.  It  was  one  of  his  contemporaries 
and  countrymen  who  voiced  the  general  dissatis- 
faction of  the  time  in  economical  matters.  Side 
by  side  with  the  champions  of  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  Francois  Quesnay  represented 
the  economical  phase  of  this  great  struggle.  The 
system  which  he  founded  has  been  called  the  agri- 
cultural or  physiocratic.  It  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  mercan- 
tilistic  school.  Although  it  never  acquired  the 
importance,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  of 
the  latter,  yet  it  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  our  special  attention. 
—  If  the  mercantile  theory  over-estimated  the  im- 
portance of  the  technical  industries  and  of  the 
towns,  the  physiocratic  went  as  far  the  other  way 
in  its  valuation  of  agriculture  and  of  the  country. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  physiocrats 
were  few  and  simple.  The  very  name  itself 
which  was  given  to  the  school  signifies  its  most 
important  characteristic.  Its  first  principle  was, 
that  all  national  wealth  is  derived  from  the  soil; 
agriculture  is  the  only  productive  occupation;  the 
production  of  raw  material  is  the  only  calling  in 
which  the  value  of  the  product  exceeds  the  cost 
of  production.  The  labor  of  the  farmer  3rields 
not  only  enough  to  support  him  while  engaged 
in  the  labor,  but  a  surplus  over  and  above  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  net  product.  This  net 
product  generally  falls  to  the  landlord  under 
the  form  of  rent,  and  is  the  fund  from  which  all 
expenditures  of  a  public  nature  must  be  defrayed. 
The  landlords,  since  they  live  without  labor,  are 
called  the  dasse  disponible,  and  they  may  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  public.  Manu- 
facturers and  artisans  are  unproductive.  They 
add  value,  it  is  true,  to  the  raw  material  which 
they  work  over,  but  only  as  much  as  is  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  their  support  while  engaged  in  their 
work.  If  they  are  able  to  save  anything  from 
their  income,  they  do  it  either  by  limiting  their 
consumption  within  too  narrow  bounds,  or  by 
some  favoritism  of  government  or  of  chance, 
which  secures  them  against  competition.  Al- 
though unproductive,  these  classes  are  by  no 
means  useless,  since  by  their  labor  they  give 
permanence  to  the  utilities  embodied  in  raw 
material,  and  by  their  improvements  they  lessen 
the  cost  at  which  the  agricultural  classes  can 
supply  themselves  with  the  needed  manufact- 
ures; and  80,  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  farmers,  they  render  possible  the  in- 
tirease  of  the  ground  rent,  that  is,  of  the  net 
national  revenue.  Their  views  on  money  were 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  mercantile 
school.  While  they  acknowledged  a  nation  to  be 
rich  which  possessed  much  money,  yet  since 
money  can  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries 
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only  by  exchanging  agricultural  productions,  no 
advantage  is  gained  by  such  an  exchange.  They 
looked  upon  commerce  in  the  same  light  as  manu> 
facturing  industi*y.  It  added  no  value  to  the 
commodities  beyond  the  wages  of  the  laborers  en- 
gaged in  transportation.  Since  the  only  surplus 
product  of  labor  is  this  ground  rent,  physiocrats 
maintain  that  all  taxation  should  fall  upon  this 
alone.  Any  tax  upon  industry,  wages  or  com- 
merce, tends  simply  to  increase  the  price  of  man- 
ufactured commodities,  and  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  so  diminish  the 
ground  rent  and  the  net  revenue  of  the  nation. 
The  practical  consequences  of  these  few  principles 
were  sweeping  and  widespread.  They  demanded 
unlimited  frc^om  of  competition  in  every  de- 
partment of  economic  life,  abolition  of  all  im- 
port and  export  duties,  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  by  every  possible  means,  simplifica^ 
tion  of  taxation,  and  the  protecting  of  industry 
and  trade  by  leaving  it  the  fullest  liberty. —The 
rapid  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  economic  and  political  conditions 
of  the  time.  Not  only  France,  but  all  Europe, 
was  just  emerging  from  the  feverish  and  excited 
period  of  over-speculation  which  ended  with  the 
collapse  of  John  Law's  Mississippi  bubble.  Men 
had  seen  every  form  of  property  take  wings  and 
fly  away;  all  classes  in  the  community  had  spec- 
ulated and  lost;  but  the  farming  class  had  been 
relatively  safe.  Landed  property  in  France  had 
indeed  increased  somewhat  in  value:  no  wonder 
that  men  turned  their  attention  thither  in  the  hope 
of  recuperating  their  lost  and  ruined  fortunes. 
This  seemed  like  a  solid  rock  in  the  wild  and  fluc- 
tuating sea  of  speculative  vocations.  Quesnay's 
glorification  of  agriculture,  therefore,  fell  into 
good  ground  and  was  enthusiastically  received. 
—  The  economic  views  of  the  physiocrats  are 
intimately  connected  with  their  ethico-political 
ideas.  They  base  their  social  laws  upon  natural 
laws,  and  seek  to  establish  a  harmony  between 
the  useful  and  the  just.  They  were  not  content 
with  studying  merely  one  phase  of  national  life, 
the  economic  side,  but  endeavored  to  trace  this 
back  to  a  greater  whole,  to  connect  it  with  the 
political  and  moral  elements  of  social  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Quesnay's  idea,  the  world  and  humanity 
are  controlled  by  certain  permanent  physical  and 
moral  laws,  which  man  is  to  seek  out  and  use  for 
his  own  ends.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  hu- 
man and  social  life  consists  in  the  appropriation 
and  control  of  matter  for  human  ends,  and  so  in 
improving  and  increasing  man's  prosperity.  In 
following  out  this  aim  man  must  obey  the  demands 
of  justice  in  its  connection  with  the  idea  of  the 
useful.  This  idea  of  justice  manifests  itself  in 
freedom  and  in  property,  that  is,  in  the  right  of 
every  one  to  do  what  does  not  injure  the  whole, 
and  to  acquire,  possess  and  use  all  conunodities  so 
far  as  this  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  social  organization,  with  the 
behests  'of   morality  and  of   political   wisdom. 


Freedom  and  property,  therefore,  are  f imdamental 
elements  of  human  nature  and  of  political  organ- 
ization, rights  of  such  high  importance  and  sa- 
credness  that  in  every  human  society  they  are  to 
be  highly  valued,  and  to  be  protected,  secured 
and  promoted,  since  they  form  the  essential  sup- 
port and  condition  of  the  state  in  general;  and 
without  freedom  and  property,  without  law  and 
justice,  no  economical  nor  intellectual  nor  politi- 
cal nor  moral  progress  of  nations  is  conceivable. 
In  a  word,  the  physiocrats  demanded  freedom 
and  justice  in  all  social  relations,  freedom  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  trade 
and  commerce,  equality  before  the  law  for  every 
man,  etc.,  and  the  example  of  nature  was  to  be 
the  criterion  and  model  of  all  social  and  politi- 
cal institutions,  —  The  theory  of  the  physiocrats 
had  an  ardent  admirer  and  defender  in  the  prac- 
tical statesman,  Turgot,  who  attempted  the  task  of 
saving  and  regenerating  France  by  reorganizing 
the  finance  and  economy  of  the  nation  in  accor- 
dance with  physiocratic  principles.  With  his 
brief  and  trouble4  career  as  prime  minister  of 
France,  disappeared  all  hope  of  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats.  The  school 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  acquired  it.  Adam  Smith,  how- 
ever, who  gives  an  account  of  the  school,  princi- 
pally to  show  up  its  errors,  admits  that  the  system, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  was  perhaps  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  truth  that  had  up  to  his 
time  been  published  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy,  and  ascribes  important  practical  results 
to  its  temporary  but  universal  acceptance  in  the 
French  republic  of  letters.  —  The  next  system  of 
political  economy  arose  in  England,  and  has  been 
called  the  industrial  system.  It  was  the  first  fairly 
successful  attempt  to  treat  the  phenomena  of  na- 
tional wealth  in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  — Adam 
Smith,  the  founder  of  our  modern  science  of  polit- 
ical economy,  had  for  years  made  a  study  of  eco- 
nomic phenomena  and  economic  theories  before  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  production  of 
the  work  which  has  made  his  name  immortal. 
He  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  prominent 
French  economists,  especially  with  Quesnay,  the 
founder  of  the  physiocratic  school,  for  whom  he 
always  entertained  the  greatest  admiration.  After 
returning  to  England  he  withdrew  to  the  solitude 
of  private  life,  and  after  five  years  of  constant 
study  he  began  to  formulate  his  economic  theo- 
ries in  a  systematic  treatise.  Five  years  more 
of  unremitting  toil  were  devoted  to  the  writing 
of  the  book,  and  in  1776  appeared  his  "In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations."  It  placed  him  immediately  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  economists,  and  marked  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  economic  science.  Adam 
Smith's  career,  as  Eisenhardt  well  says,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  truth  that  epoch-making  works  are 
produced  only  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  life,  and 
that  even  in  a  special  department  they  can  only 
be  produced  by  men  of  the  most  comprehensive 
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culture.  — Wealth,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  con- 
sists in  all  material  commodities  which  are  serv- 
iceable to  the  attainment  of  human  ends. '  It  has 
its  origin  in  human  labor,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  natural  agents  and  the  results  of  saving,  i.  e., 
capital,  effects  the  gradual  advance  of  nations  in 
prosperity  and  industry.  Labor  is  most  effective 
and  fruitful  when  properly  divided  and  combined 
in  the  various  economic  occupations,  and  when  left 
free  and  unhindered  to  employ  itself  as  it  sees  fit 
in  production  and  exchange.  Out  of  this  division 
and  combination  and  unhindered  employment  of 
labor  arises  such  a  distribution  of  wealth  as  se- 
cures to  every  participant  in  production  his  fair 
share  of  the  product.  This  last  holds  true  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  individuals.  — These  ideas  per- 
vade all  Adam  Smith's  expositions  in  political 
economy.  They  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  we 
develop  the  subject  more  fully.  A  prominent 
feature  in  Smith's  system  is  the  importance  he 
assigns  to  the  psychological  element  in  human 
activity,  particulafly  in  economic  activity.  Self- 
love  is  the  ruling  principle  in  the  intercourse  of 
human  society;  it  is  a  justifiable  moral  force,  and 
i<i  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
%iew  it  follows  :  that  nature  herself  ha«  provided 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  national  wealth  by 
giving  man  such  a  nature  and  putting  him  in  such 
a  world;  that  the  surest,  most  effectual,  nay,  the 
only,  way  to  make  a  nation  prosperous  and  rich 
is  by  following  the  example  and  hints  of  nature, 
by  letting  every  individual  pursue  his  own  advan- 
tage in  the  way  that  pleases  him,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  infringe  upon  his  neighbor's  rights,  and 
by  letting  him  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
with  those  of  another's  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  free  play  of  self-interest  and  individual  activ- 
ity furthers  generally  the  common  good  also,  so 
that  there  is  rarely  occasion  for  the  interference 
of  the  state  in  economic  matters.  This  principle 
is  fundamental,  and  Smith  recurs  to  it  again  and 
again.  In  connection  with  this  he  emphasizes  the 
right  of  individual  liberty  and  equality,  and  in- 
4;ists  upon  the  abolition  of  all  the  restrictions  and 
hindrances  to  trade  and  commerce  which  impeded 
them  in  his  day.  Men  have  a  natural  right  to 
apply  their  property  and  talents  in  that  business 
which  will  bring  them  the  largest  return,  and  the 
state  has  no  right  to  interfere  except  to  protect 
Individuals  in  their  natural  rights  from  the  en- 
croachment of  others.  Freedom  of  individual 
activity  is  the  animating,  fructifying  principle  of 
economic  life.  It  is  the  air  in  which  the  body 
economic  lives,  the  light  which  vivifies  it,  the 
breath  which  pervades  it,  and  excites  everything 
to  activity,  the  basis  of  all  development  and  per- 
fection, the  lever  of  all  progress,  the  spell  by 
which  everything  bad  may  be  exorcised,  and  all 
that  is  good  and  great  and  enduring  may  be  ex- 
cited. (Kautz.)  Enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
individual  and  the  interest  of  society  are  one ; 
there  is,  therefore,  an  ultimate  agreement  and 
harmony  of  all  economic  interests.  —  Smith's  the- 


ory has  been  very  properly  called  a  theory  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  he  considered  not  only 
production  but  also  exchange  and  distribution ; 
but  exchange  he  discussed  only  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing production,  while  he  disposed  of  distribu- 
tion in  such  a  summary  and  unsatisfactory  way 
that  his  views  on  that  subject  have  not  commend- 
ed themselves  to  any  great  number  of  subsequent 
economists.  Wealth  does  not  consist  in  land  alone, 
nor  in  money  alone,  but  in  all  those  material 
things  which  are  suitable  to  satisfy  human  wants 
and  to  increase  the  conveniences  and  amusements 
of  life.  It  is  produced  by  labor  working  in  con- 
junction with  natural  agents  and  the  products  of 
previous  labor,  viz.,  capital.  Of  these,  labor  is 
by  far  the  most  important  factor.  It  is  rendered 
efficient  by  division  and  combination.  (See  La- 
bor.) It  is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchangea- 
ble value  of  all  commodities.  (See  Value.)  Di- 
vision and  combination  of  labor  are  possible  on 
any  large  scale  only  when  exchange  of  products 
is  possible.  Freedom  of  exchange,  therefore,  is 
a  fundamental  condition  of  the  highest  productiv- 
ity of  labor.  Labor  is  distinguished  as  productive 
and  unproductive.  The  former  includes  all  labor 
which  fixes  and  embodies  itself  in  material  objects, 
while  the  latter  includes  all  immaterial,  social  and 
intellectual  services.  Commerce,  manufactures 
and  agriculture  are  all  productive  ;  but  the  last 
is  the  most  productive,  for  it  employs  both  htunan 
and  natural  agents  at  once.  It  is  the  most  solid 
and  enduring  source  of  wealth,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  national  prosperity.  It  is  the  necessary  pre- 
supposition of  all  other  occupations.  —  Capital  is 
that  portion  of  one's  stock  or  accumulation  of 
property  which  is  employed  productively,  i.  e., 
so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  to  its  owner.  It  is  divided 
into  circulating  and  fixed  capital,  the  former  in- 
cluding such  as  must  pass  out  of  its  owner's  pos- 
session before  it  can  yield  a  return,  the  latter  be- 
ing that  which  may  remain  in  one's  possession  and 
still  yield  a  profit.  An  example  of  the  former  is 
a  merchant's  stock  of  goods;  of  the  latter,  invest- 
ments in  permanent  improvements  of  a  farm  or  a 
factory.  It  will  be  seen  that  Smith  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  labor  as  a  factor  of  production; 
although  he  was  the  first  to  give  us  an  even  ap- 
proximately complete  and  satisfactory  discussion 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. He  was  also  the  first  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  idea  of  capital,  and  to  recognize  its 
accumulative  power  and  its  significance  in  an  in- 
dustrial system.  He  did  not  realize,  however,  the 
importance  of  the  non-capital  stock  in  the  national 
economy,  and  consequently  left  deficiencies  in  his 
theory  which  he  could  not  supply.  —  Another 
field  in  which  Smith  did  original  work  was  his 
theory  of  the  circulation  or  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties ;  the  theory  of  price,  of  money,  of  market 
movements,  etc.  Money  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  man's  tendency  to  exchange,  and  also 
the  condition  of  any  extensive  system  of  exchange. 
Money  is  not  identical  with  wealth,  as  many  have 
maintained,  nor  is  it  even  the  most  important 
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kind  of  wealth.  It  is  a  simple  commodity  whose 
value  and  price  varies  like  those  of  any  other 
commodity.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unproduc- 
tive, dead  capital,  because  it  leaves  no  utility  fixed 
in  a  material  object  as  it  passes  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  amount  of  money  in  a  land  bears  a 
fixed,  though  perhaps  indeterminable,  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  exchanges  to  be  effected  by  it.  Price 
is  distinguished :  1,  as  real  price,  the  quantity 
of  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life  given  for  a 
commodity,  and  nominal  price,  or  the  quantity  of 
money  given  for  it;  2,  as  natural  price  and  market 
price.  Market  price  is  determined  by  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  and  is  affected  by  temporary  de- 
mand and  supply.  Natural  price  is  such  a  price 
as  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  production. 
The  former  tends  to  approximate  to  the  latter. 
Natural  price  includes,  as  constituent  parts,  nat- 
ural, i,  e.f  ordinary,  wages  of  labor,  natural  rent 
for  ground,  and  natural  profits  of  stock  employed 
in  raising,  preparing  and  bringing  to  market  the 
commodity.  —  Smith  was  the  first  economist  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  income,  and  the  condi- 
tions and  elements  of  its  increase  and  distribution. 
He  divided  national  income  into  wages  of  labor, 
ground  rent  and  interest  on  capital,  and  developed 
to  some  extent  the  principles  which  underlie  their 
distribution.  Rent  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
price  of  all  agricultural  products,  and  since  aU 
land  cultivated  must  yield  more  than  enough  to 
sustain  the  labor  employed  on  it,  all  land  yields  a 
rent.  Position  is  as  important  an  element  as  fer- 
tility in  determining  the  rent  of  land.  The  nat- 
ural reward  of  labor  is  the  product  of  the  same. 
But  in  a  civilized  society  where  the  land  has  been 
appropriated  and  capital  has  been  accumulated, 
the  laborer  only  secures  a  portion  of  the  product 
as  his  reward,  and  must  give  a  portion  to  the 
landlord  and  another  to  the  capitalist.  The  wages 
of  labor  are  determined  by  the  general  laws  which 
regulate  price.  We  may  designate  that  as  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  which  will  barely  enable 
the  laborer  to  found  a  family  and  keep  himself 
able  to  work.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
laborer  may  secure  for  himself  a  rate  far  exceeding 
this.  Wages  are  highest,  not  in  the  most  wealthy 
countries,  but  in  those  which  are  increasing  in 
w^ealth  most  rapidly.  Combinations  of  workmen 
to  raise  wages  can  seldom  accomplish  any  good, 
and  generally  do  great  injury.  The  rate  of  profits 
on  capital  varies  very  greatly  in  different  states  of 
society.  It  is  determined  by  the  relation  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  It  tends  to  fall  as  society  ad- 
vances, while  rent  and  wages  tend  to  rise.  As 
labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  so  saving  and 
economy  are  the  only  means  of  accumulating, 
t. «.,  of  creating,  capital. — We  have  called  Smith's 
system  a  theory  of  production,  and  rightly,  too, 
as  distinguished  from  a  theory  of  distribution, 
which  political  economy  is  still  waiting  for;  but 
Smith  was  the  first  to  present  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers as  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as 
those  of  the  producers,  whose  interests  as  a  class 
had  been  almost  exclusively  regarded  by  previous 


economists.  Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and 
purpose  of  all  production,  and  the  interests  of 
produce'rs  are  to  be  considered  and  furthered  only 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  consumers. 
Smith's  ideas  of  the  significance  of  a  large  popu- 
lation were  distinctly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
mercantilists,  and  foreshadowed,  in  an  indistinct 
manner,  those  of  Malthus.  —  Smith's  chapters  on 
taxation  marked  an  epoch  in  this  department 
also.  He  developed  the  economic  basis  of  taxa- 
tion. He  discusses,  first,  what  are  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government  or  commonwealth; 
which  of  those  expenses  ou^t  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  general  contributions  of  the  whole  society, 
and  which  of  them  by  that  of  some  particular 
part  only,  or  of  some  particular  members  of  it; 
secondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in  which 
the  whole  society  may  be  made  to  contribute 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  incumbent  on  the 
whole  society,  and  what  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  each  of  those  meth- 
ods; and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  wiiat  are  the  reasons 
and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all  modem 
governments  to  mortgage  some  part  of  this  rev- 
enue, or  to  contract  debts,  and  what  have  been 
the  effects  of  those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the 
annual  pfpduce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  so- 
ciety. Smith's  canons  of  taxation  have  become 
classic,  and  English  and  American  political  econ- 
omy has  not  yet  got  beyond  them.  (See  Finakce, 
Sgiemcb  of.)  — **  The  Wealth  of  Nations  "  stands 
as  the  dividing  line  between  ancient  and  modem 
thought  on  economic  subjects.  It  is  the  synthesis 
and  conclusion  of  everything  that  had  preceded; 
it  is  the  starting  point  and  basis  of  all  subsequent 
development.  If  we  were  to  sum  up,  says  Kautz, 
the  defects  of  the  industrial  (Smithian)  system  of 
political  economy,  we  should  mention,  first,  the 
overwhelming  predominance  of  the  material  ele- 
ment, which  prevented  the  founder  of  the  modem 
science  of  economics  from  properly  appreciating 
the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  political 
and  economic  life,  and  caused  him  to  devote  his 
attention  exclusively  to  the  purely  economic  ele- 
ments and  factors.  Man  appears  in  his  exposi- 
tions, not  as  an  ethico-political  being,  but  as  a 
mere  wheel  in  the  sweep  of  a  great  mechanism. 
Nothing  but  the  economic  ability,  the  producing 
power,  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  is  consid- 
ered, and  consequently  the  higher  moral  and  polit- 
ical ends  and  relations  of  the  community  are  left 
out  of  sight.  As  a  consequence,  Smith's  concep- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  are  defective,  since  he  gives 
but  little  attention  to  these  elements  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  politico-social  life  of  nations.  He 
devotes  his  thought  always  and  everywhere  to  the 
greatest  possible  sum  total  of  production.  He 
rarely  considers,  how,  by  what  means  and  at  what 
sacrifice  of  moral  and  social  interests,  this  sum 
total  has  been  produced,  or  in  what  proportion, 
or  whether  in  any  at  all,  those  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  product  who  have  assisted  in 
its  production,  or  whether  prosperity,  enjoyment 
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and  reward  stand  in  any  relation  to  the  sacrifices 
and  privations  of  labor.  He  fails  to  attain  to  that 
deeper  conception  of  the  higher  spiritual  essence 
of  the  state  and  national  life:  for  nations  are  to 
him  nothing  but  aggregates  of  individuals  con- 
trolled by  merely  material  and  economic  motives, 
and  not  communities  of  souls  who,  aside  from 
their  material  ends  and  wants,  have  and  pursue 
moral,  political  and  spiritual  ends  and  aims.  A 
second  defect  is  the  almost  absolute  glorification 
of  self-interest,  and  the  raising  of  individual  ad- 
vantage to  the  rank  of  a  fundamental  principle 
in  economics,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
views  of  state  interference  become  one-sided,  and, 
on  the  other,  economics  becomes  a  mere  science  of 
private  acquisition  and  exchange,  in  which  the 
mdividual  appears  as  an  egoistic  natural  force 
which  works  always  and  everywhere  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  every  interference  of  the  state  on 
.grounds  of  public  interest  becomes  superfluous. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Smith's  views  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  theory  of  the  state  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  that  both 
proceed  from  the  same  negative  atomistic  view  of 
civil  society,  and  regard  the  interests  of  individ- 
uals as  the  sole  end  of  the  community.  Just  as 
the  state,  in  the  view  of  political  rationalism,  was 
nothing  but  a  legal  institution  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  and  appeared  as  an  asso- 
ciation based  on  a  contract,  so  in  the  economic 
rationalism  of  Smith  it  is  only  a  union  of  private 
economies,  and  an  association  based  on  the  ex- 
change system  of  individuals;  and  in  both  theo- 
ries the  private  advantage  of  the  individual  ap- 
pears as  the  cause  and  bond  of  association.  To 
this  defective  conception  of  the  state  we  must 
ascribe  the  fact  that  the  **lai»8ez  faire,  latsaez 
passer"  theory  finds  its  extremest  development 
and  sanclion  in  Smithianism.  The  r61e  of  the 
state  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  public  in  the  national  economy  is 
declared  to  be  almost  unconditionally  injurious 
and  dangerous.  —  Among  other  defects  we  may 
mention  his  emphasis  of  value  in  exchange  and 
•disregard  of  value  in  use,  his  denying  to  imma- 
terial labor  the  quality  of  productiveness,  his  un- 
satisfactory treatment  of  the  elements  of  nature 
and  capital  in  production,  his  failure  to  appreciate 
the  importance  and  range  of  combination  and 
association  among  laborers,  his  superficial  discus- 
sion of  fundamental  concepts  and  disregard  of 
form  and  arrangement  in  grouping  his  material. 
Finally,  we  must  characterize  as  a  defect.  Smith's 
conception  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  na- 
ture of  the  laws  which  control  and  regulate  the 
economic  life  of  nations,  and  of  the  absolutely 
unconditional  validity  and  applicability  of  all  eco- 
nomic principles  and  truths.  Out  of  this  view 
rose  a  politico-economic  theory  which  leads  to  a 
fatalism,  in  which  the  ethical  power  and  freedom 
of  the  human  vrill  are  utterly  powerless  in  the 
^rasp  of  natural  law.  No  attention  is  paid  to 
those  historic,  national  and  natural  peculiarities 
upon  which  the  different  form  and  development 


of  the  various  systems  of  national  economy  de- 
pend, and  by  which,  therefore,  the  concrete  rela- 
tive significance  and  truth  of  economic  principles, 
institutions  and  systems  are  conditioned.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  to  construct  an  abstract,  universal 
science  of  economics  valid  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  —  The  prog- 
ress of  political  economy  since  Adam  Smith  has 
consisted  principally  in  improvements  in  detail 
and  form.  No  independent  and  opposed  system 
has  been  constructed,  if  we  except  socialism, 
which  is  worth  noticing;  but  many  special  de- 
partments have  been  enriched.  Among  the  men 
who  have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence we  may  mention  the  following:  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  Malthus  and  Laud- 
erdale in  England;  J.  B.  Say  and  Canard  in 
France;  and  Sartorius  and  Buesch  in  Germany. 
In  the  second  decade  come  Ricardo  in  England; 
Ganilh  and  Sismondi  in  France;  Huf eland,  Lotz, 
Storch  and  Soden  in  Germany;  and  Gioja  in 
Italy.  After  these  come  the  Englishmen,  James 
Mill,  Torrens  and  M'Culloch ;  the  Frenchmen, 
Tracy,  Droz,  and  Louis  Say;  the  Germans,  Rau 
and  Nebenius;  and  the  Italian,  Fuoco.  St.  Cha- 
mans  in  France,  and  Adam  MQller  in  Germany, 
may  be  mentioned  as  decided  opponents  of 
Smith's  system.  Senior,  Eisdell,  Scrope  in  En- 
gland, Rossi  and  Chevalier  in  Franoe,  and  Her- 
mann, Schoen,  Baumstark,  Hagen  and  Riedel  in 
Germany,  promoted  the  progress  of  the  science 
during  the  years  after  1880.  During  the  decade 
1840-60  Dunoyer  and  Bastiat  in  France,  ThOnen, 
List,  SchQtz,  Hildebrand  and  Bemhardi  in  Ger- 
many, and  John  Stuart  Mill  in  England,  deserve 
especial  notice.  Tooke,  Macleod,  Sargant,  Atkin- 
son and  Caimes  in  England,  Baudrillart,  Cour- 
c^lle-Sencuil  in  France,  Bianchini  and  Carballo  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  Roscher,  Knies,  Mangoldt, 
Stein  and  Sch&ffle  complete  the  list  of  those  who 
up  to  1860  had  done  very  much  original  work  in 
the  science  among  European  writers.  —  It  is  worth 
while  to  mention  the  special  topics  which  have 
been  the  objects  of  thought  and  attention  in  con- 
nection with  those  who  have  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  special  study.  Whately,  Senior,  Mill, 
Chevalier,  Caimes  and  Knies  have  done  valuable 
work  in  defining  and  determining  the  nature  and 
problems  of  economic  science.  Say,  Lauderdale, 
Hufeland,  Lotz,  Rau,  Hermann,  Bastiat,  Fried- 
Iftndcr,  Bemhardi,  Thomas  and  Enies  have 
labored  at  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  science, 
wealth,  value,  etc.  Dunoyer,  Hermann,  Gioja, 
Ganilh,  Bemhardi  and  Say  have  investigated  the 
theory  of  labor,  its  productivity  and  freedom. 
The  theory  of  capital  has  been  furthered  by  Say, 
Hermann  and  Dietzel;  that  of  price  by  Hermann 
and  Tooke;  that  of  the  productivity  of  nature  by 
Say,  Lotz,  Rau,  Bemhardi  and  Mallhus;  that  of 
money  by  Hoffmann,  Ganilh,  Senior,  Chevalier; 
and  that  of  the  movement  of  precious  metals  by 
Ricardo,  Senior,  Jacob,  Tooke,  Helffcrich  and 
Soetbeer.  The  laws  of  distribution  have  been 
treated   at   length  by  Say,   Sismondi,  Ricardo, 
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Hermann,  ThUnen,  M*Culloch,  Rossi,  Bcrnhardi. 
Nebenius,  Head,  Mangoldt,  Jones,  Bastiat  and 
Carey,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  doc- 
trines of  rent,  wages  and  profits.  The  theory  of 
national  consumption  has  been  elaborated  by  Say, 
H*Culloch,  Sismondi,  Yorlaender,  Hermann  and 
Roscher;  that  of  the  equilibrium  between  con- 
sumption and  production  by  Say,  Malthus,  Her- 
mann, Sismondi  and  Bemhardi;  that  of  credit  by 
Thornton,  Nebenius,  Coquelin  and  Dietzel;  that  of 
partnership  by  Stein;  that  of  banking  by  Buesch, 
Thornton,  Ricardo,  Tooke,  Wilson,  Fullarton, 
Coquelin,  Macleod,  Huebner,  Thoel  and  Gilbert; 
that  of  transportation  by  List,  Chevalier  and 
Knies;  that  of  the  political  economy  of  agricult- 
ure by  Roscher,  ThUnen,  Lavergne,  Passy  and 
Wolowski;  of  manufacturing  industry  by  Sis- 
mondi, Babbage  and  Roscher;  that  of  international 
trade  by  Say,  Hicardo,  J.  Mill,  J.  Stuart  Mill  and 
BUsch;  that  of  colonization  by  Wakefield,  Tor- 
rens.  List  and  Roscher;  that  of  pauperism  by 
iklen,  Villeneuve,  Villerme,  Grerando,  Vogt, 
Mohl,  Schtttz  and  Schmidt;  that  of  population 
by  Malthus,  Sadler,  Senior  and  Roscher;  that  of 
finance  by  Malthus,  Jacob,  Schon,  Rau,  Stein, 
Ricardo,  M'Culloch,  Molkte,  Nebenius,  Baum- 
stark,  Augier.  Carey,  Bianchini,  Dietzel,  and 
many  practical  men  of  all  nations.  —  The  merest 
glance  at  the  various  tendencies  which  have  re- 
vealed themselves  in  the  economic  literature  of 
this  centiu*y  will  convince  one  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  diificulty  to  group  the  various 
writers  on  economics  according  to  particular 
schools.  It  is  difficult  to  select  a  set  of  views  and 
opinions  which  any  number  of  eminent  authori- 
ties consider  and  acknowledge  as  their  own.  The 
various  adherents  of  a  given  system  do  not  often 
acknowledge  a  principle  in  the  same  decided 
way.  The  same  thinker  often  belongs  not  merely 
to  one  but  to  several  schools,  according  to  his 
views  on  certain  fundamental  ideas.  We  may 
distinguish,  however,  the  following  general  tend- 
encies: 1.  Those  who,  while  they  accept  Smith's 
system  in  general,  enlarge  the  idea  of  wealth 
and  productivity,  and  extend  it  also  to  immaterial 
commodities,  services  and  labor.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  J.  B.  Say,  Ganilh,  Rossi, 
Dunoyer  and  Gamier,  in  France;  Lauderdale, 
Wakefield,  M'CuUoch  and  Macleod,  in  England; 
Hufeland,  Soden,  BUlau,  Storch,  Hermann,  List, 
Eiselen,  Steinlein,  Roscher  and  Dietzel,  in  Ger- 
many; and  Gioja,  Bosellini,  Boccardo,  Scialoja 
and  Bianchini,  in  Italy.  2.  Those  who  empha- 
size the  idea  of  value  in  use,  and  claim  for  it  an 
important  rdle  in  political  economy:  Lauderdale, 
Schon,  Riedel,  Rau,  Bernhardi,  Roscher,  Knies, 
Cherbuliez,  Muller,  List,  Say,  Gioja  and  Bian- 
chini. 8.  Those  who  have  resurrected  some  old 
mercantilistic  and  protectionist  ideas,  condemn 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
idea  of  free  trade,  and  under  the  modern  cry  of 
"protection  to  national  labor,"  attempt  to  free 
domestic  industry  from  foreign  competition  by 
high  import  duties :   Ferrier,    Ganilh,   L.   Say, 


Thiers,  Goldenberg,  St.  Chamans  and  Lebastier, 
in  France;  Hopf,  BUsch,  Pfeiffer,  Eisenhart, 
Brentano  and  List,  in  Germany;  Colton,  Carey 
and  Thompson  in  America.  4.  The  school  of 
absolute  free  trade,  embracing  most  English  and 
French  and  many  American  economists,  and  of 
the  German,  Prince-Smith,  Hubner,  BrUggemann, 
Hagen,  Lotz,  Osiender,  Wirth  and  Bergius. 
The  term  Manchester  party  was  applied  to  a  wing 
of  this  school,  composed  mostly  of  practical  men. 
who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
great  revolution  in  England's  commercial  policy, 
which,  beginning  with  tlie  abolition  of  the  com 
laws  in  1846,  ended  with  the  free-trade  tariff  of 
1860.  They  were  opposed  to  any  governmental 
interference  in  economic  matters,  and  demanded 
imlimited  competition  in  every  department  of  in 
dustrial  life.  As  a  party  they  have  opposed  all 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  laboring  classes,  such 
as  factory  laws,  postal  savings  banks,  etc.,  etc. 
For  a  time  they  had  everything  their  own  way. 
but  have  already  lost  their  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  6.  The  physiocratic  tendency,  represented 
by  a  few  economists  in  France  and  Germany 
6.  The  conservative-reactionary  tendency,  which 
opposes  itself  to  the  very  fundamental  principles 
of  modem  political  economy,  and  sees  the  only 
hope  of  happiness  in  a  retum  to  obsolete  institu 
tions  and  forms,  confined  to  the  continent,  and 
represented  mainly  by  theological  malcontents 
and  the  ultramontanes.  7.  The  "  social"  school, 
which  rejects  the  principle  of  absolute  competition 
in  acquisition  and  exchange,  and  seeks  to  reconcile 
individual  freedom  and  activity,  private  intere.st 
and  advantage,  with  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  higher  de- 
mands of  the  organic  life  of  the  community.  A 
prominent  feature  in  the  theory  of  many  of  the 
adherents  of  this  school  is  an  emphasizing  of  the 
ethico-political  element,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  relative  importance  and  justification  of 
govemmental  interference  in  economical  matters. 
The  representatives  of  this  school  are:  in  France,, 
Blanqui,  Comte, 'Chevalier,  Fix,  Baudrillart,  Droz, 
Dimoyer  and  Sismondi;  in  Italy,  Gioja,  Bianchini^ 
Cibrario  and  Fuoco;  in  America,  Carey  and 
Colton;  in  Germany,  Soden,  Baumstark,  Mohl, 
Rossbach,  Rau,  Schulze,  SchQtz,  Roscher,  Enies» 
and  Hildebrand;  in  England,  J.  S.  Mill,  Chal- 
mers, and  Atkinson.  8.  The  so-called  new  En- 
glish or  orthodox  school  represented  by  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  Mill,  Senior,  M'CuUoch,  Caimes,  etc., 
so  far  as  they  had  common  features.  9.  The 
socialistic  school,  represented  by  St.  Simon,  Four- 
ier, Louis  Blanc,  LaSalle,  Marx,  etc.,  etc.  10. 
The  historical  school.  The  adherents  of  this 
school  aim  at  uniting  in  an  organic  system  the 
previous  results  of  economic  investigation,  and 
endeavor  to  assign  to  the  ethical,  political  and 
social  elements  their  proper  place  in  the  economic 
system.  They  test  the  various  theories  of  political 
economy  by  the  standards  of  historical  phenomena 
which  are  constantly  changing,  and  are  dependent 
on  time  and  space  and  upon  natural  and  national 
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conditions.  They  acknowledge,  therefore,  neither 
a  general  normal  national  economy,  nor  an  abso- 
lutely valid  theory  of  national  economy,  which 
fihall  be  applicable  to  all  times  and  nations.  List, 
Roficher,  Knies,  and  the  majority  of  the  younger 
(Jemuui  economists,  and  a  few  French  and  Italian 
economists,  with  Cliffe  Leslie  and  one  or  two 
others  in  England,  represent  this  school.  —  The 
limits  of  the  present  article  forbid  any  detailed 
discussion  of  these  various  schools.  Political 
economy  is  at  present  in  a  very  chaotic  state. 
The  "  orthodox"  political  economy  has  begun  to 
lose  its  hold  in  England  and  America,  and  has 
already  ceased  to  hold  the  first  place  in  Germany, 
France  and  Italy.  While  in  the  latter  three  coun- 
tries the  historical  school  has  become  the  leading 
ane^  it  has  not  been  able  to  secure  much  of  a  foot- 
hold in  either  of  the  two  former.  This  last  springs 
partly  from  the  dense  ignorance  of  continental 
political  economy  which  prevails  for  the  most 
pari  in  England  and  America.  In  Germany,  Rau, 
Nebenius,  Hoffman,  von  ThQnen  and  Hermann 
may  be  classed  as  strong  adherents  of  Adam 
Bmith,  although  they  modified  his  opinions  in 
several  respects.  Their  modifications  were  most 
frequent  in  relation  to  administrative  matters,  the 
German  economists  generally  giving  larger  scope 
to  the  action  of  the  state.  Friedrich  List  beaded 
the  line  of  German  protectionists,  and  was  emi- 
nent for  his  originality,  his  patriotism,  and  the 
excellence  of  many  of  his  monographs.  He  pro- 
claimed the  temporary  necessity  of  protectionism 
as  a  means  of  education.  His  system  contains 
many  points  of  similarity  with  Carey's.  The  his- 
toric school  was  found^by  Roscher,  Hildebrand 
and  Knies.  Hildebrand*s  Die  NaUcmaldkanonUe 
dor  Qegenwari  und  Zukunft  is  a  clear  and  search- 
ing criticism  of  the  orthodox  school  of  political 
economy,  though  his  censures  are  exaggerated. 
Roscher  is  in  many  respects  a  sound  follower  of 
the  orthodox  school,  though  he  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  general  economic  laws,  or  rather  under- 
rates their  importance.  Knies  is  no  less  prof  oimd 
than  Roscher,  and  is  his  superior  in  legal  learning. 
His  principal  works  are  DU  poUtimihs  Oekonomie 
Tom  Standpunkts  der  OescMchtlichen  Methode,  and 
Odd  und  KredU.  A  different  tendency  is  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called  liberal  school,  nicknamed 
by  its  enemies  the  Manchester  school  of  Germany. 
It  bas  devoted  itself  to  bringing  about  the  triumph 
of  complete  liberty  in  commerce  and  industry. 
Prince-Smith,  Schulze-Delitzsch,  Faucher,  Braun, 
Michaelis  and  Wirth,  the  last  of  whom  is  the 
author  of  a  course  in  political  economy,  which  sums 
up  the  tendencies  of  the  school,  are  the  principal 
economists  of  this  group.  Rentzsch,  Emminghaus 
and  Soetbeer  may  be  classed  as  moderate  adher- 
ents of  this  general  tendency.  —  A  very  different 
standpoint  is  taken  by  other  economists,  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  most  of  the  professors 
of  economics  in  German  universities.  Following 
in  the  steps  of  the  first  writers  of  the  historical 
and  8tati8tk»l  schools,  they  profess  little  faith  in 
miivenal,  or  as  some  say  natural,  laws.    They 


believe  only  in  historical  or  relative  laws,  discov. 
ered  by  the  inductive  method,  and  deduced  from 
simple  psychological  and  abstract  premises.  They 
doubt  the  omnipotence  of  the  principle  of  liberty 
and  individual  self-government,  and  assign  a 
large  sphere  to  the  modifying  action  of  the  social 
power.  Questions  concerning  the  distribution  of 
wealth  attract  their  especial  attention,  and  they 
endeavor  at  least  to  help  on  the  solution  of  the 
"social"  question.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  ability,  their  numbers,  their  culture,  and 
their  influence  on  the  cultivated  classes.  Their 
doctrines,  tending  to  a  reconstruction  of  economic 
science,  have  been  published  in  a  large  number  of 
si>ecial  works  and  in  the  best  economic  reviews, 
such  as  the  ZeiUchrift  fUr  die  geeammte  Staats- 
wiseenaehaft,  published  at  Tubingen,  and  the  Jahr- 
bueherfur  NcUioiialdkonamie,  published  at  Jena, 
and  edited  at  present  by  Comud  of  Halle.  The 
not  very  appropriate  name  of  professorial  social- 
ists (Katheder-8ociaU9ten)  has  been  given  to  the 
extreme  followers  of  this  school,  because  they 
support  the  principle  of  authority.  The  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  school  is  the  "  Course  of  Po- 
litical Economy,"  by  Professor  Adolph  Wagner, 
of  Berlin,  consisting  in  a  new  edition  of  Rau's 
"  Course,"  which  has  become  somewhat  out  of 
date.  Nasse  has  assisted  in  this  work.  Wagner's 
' '  Science  of  Finance  "  is  also  written  from  this  new 
standpoint.  "These  professorial  socialists,  among 
whom  von  Scheel,  SchmoUer,  Nasse,  Held,  Schflf- 
fie,  Conrad,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  arguments  of  certain 
weak  economists  who  wished  to  reproduce  in 
Germany  the  doctrines  of  Bastiat  at  any  price. 
They  have  deceived  themselves,  therefore,  as  to 
the  importance  and  originality  of  their  discoveries. 
They  confound  economics  with  morals  and  law 
under  pretext  of  better  harmonizing  their  results. 
They  do  not  distinguish  theories,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  general,  from  applications,  which  are 
always  contingent.  They  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  induction.  For  the  giudual  and  peaceful 
evolution  of  political  economy  they  wish  to  sub- 
stitute a  revolution,  which  they  justify  by  an  un- 
deservedly severe  condemnation  of  the  defects 
and  errors  of  the  classical  economists,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  England  and  France.  They  start 
from  the  false  assumption  that  the  scientific  prog- 
ress of  other  nations  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  acquisitions  of  the 
science  in  Germany.  It  can  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  eminent  position  now  occupied  by 
Germany  in  the  progress  of  economic  studies  de- 
mands from  the  economists  of  other  countries  a 
patient  study  of  German  works.  Profound  in- 
vestigation, accurate  historical  and  statistical  re- 
search, the  number  and  merit  of  their  economic 
writings,  their  precise  determination  of  funda- 
mental principles,  their  separation  of  economics 
from  the  financial  and  administrative  sciences, 
have  gained  for  them  this  position."  Works  of 
great  Importance,  and  showing  immense  industry 
and  carefulness,  have  been  written  by  Mohl  and 
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Stein  on  administration,  and  by  Rau,  Malchus, 
Nebenius,  Hoffmann,  Stein,  Hock,  Wagner,  Vocke 
and  others  on  finance,  and  make  German  science 
well  worth  the  pains  necessary  to  work  through 
their  subtle  and  oftentimes  pedantic  controversies. 
The  inelegance  and  obscurity  of  the  literary  style 
of  most  German  writers  on  economics  form  a  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  general  study  of  their  works. 
— The  following  account  of  the  development  of 
political  economy  since  Adam  Smith,  is  inserted 
here,  although  it  involves  some  repetition,  because 
it  represents  very  well  the  views  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  influential  body  of  German  economists. 
It  is  condensed  from  an  article  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Adolf  Held,  one  of  the  ablest  representa- 
tives of  the  Kalheder-BodaUsten.  —  Smith's  work 
on  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  has  been 
published  in  many  editions  and  translations,  and 
is  accessible  to  every  one,  is  the  product  of  the 
deepest  scientific  investigation,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  written  in  a  most  simple  and  pleasing  style. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
the  method  of  investigation  employed  by  Adam 
Smith.  Buckle,  who  divides  all  men  into  the 
two  classes  of  deductive  and  inductive  investi- 
gators, classes  Adam  Smith  as  a  Scotchman  with 
the  deductive  school.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Smith 
did  not  stricUy  adhere  to  any  one  method.  He 
does  not  tire  the  reader  with  continuous  exposi- 
tions according  to  one  definite  method,  but,  in 
order  to  reach  his  results,  applies  first  one  method 
and  then  another  in  a  pleasing  and  suggestive 
variety.  We  find  investigations,  in  which,  from 
simple  premises  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  most 
far-reaching  conclusions  as  to  economical  relations 
and  th^r  connection  are  Evolved  by  deduction, 
but  in  the  very  midst  of  them  occur  long  histori- 
cal dissertations  and  detailed  descriptions  of  con- 
temporary conditions  which  are  also  employed  in 
proving  his  propositions.  And  with  it  all  Smith 
does  not  even  adhere  to  any  sharply  defined  ter* 
minology,  but  discusses  the  phenomena  he  investi- 
gates in  the  every-day  language  of  common  life. 
Nothing  Is  more  foreign  to  him  than  the  imposing 
mathematical  exactness  of  form  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Ricardo,  for  instance.  He  does  not 
follow  out  even  his  own  views  to  their  extreme 
consequences,  but  modifies  his  conclusions  by  new 
considerations  where  it  is  necessary,  and  where 
they  will  thus  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
complicated  relations  of  actual  life,  and  so  stops 
short  of  drawing  the  logical  consequences  of  his 
own  premises.  When  we  consider  this  many- 
sidedness  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  can 
not  be  surprised  that  men  of  exactly  opposite 
opinions  appeal  to  him  as  a  supporter  of  their 
views,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  germs  of  both 
extremes  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  The 
absolute  free-traders  of  to-day  call  him  their  great 
master;  List,  the  protectionist  and  creator  of  the 
national  political  economy,  derides  and  antago- 
nizes him.  Carey,  on  the  contrary,  who  resembles 
List  in  many  respects,  quotes  him  as  an  authority 
in  opposition  to  Malthus  and  Ricardo ;   and  in 


very  recent  times  a  bitter  discussion  is  going  on  in 
the  press  as  to  whether  the  absolute  free-traders 
(Manchesterites)  or  the  realistic  political  econo- 
miste  (the  Katheder-SoeiaUsien),  who  are  most  bit- 
terly opposed  to  each  other,  are  Smith's  legitimate 
successors.  The  point  can  never  be  fully  decided 
if  we  keep  in  view  all  Smith's  statements  and  all 
his  methods  of  investigation.  But  if  the  question 
be  asked,  what  theories  and  what  methods  were 
the  most  inmiediate  outgrowth  of  Smith's  work, 
we  can  not  deny,  that,  although  Smith  himself  was 
far  above  most  of  the  narrow  and  one-sided  ways 
of  regarding  things  which  characterized  his  im- 
mediate successors,  yet  he  was  the  father  of  that 
tendency  whose  last  and  most  extreme  representa- 
tives are  known  as  the  Manchester  school.  Two 
fundamental  ideas  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
in  his  great  work,  the  logical  outcome  of  which 
was  Manchesterism.  On  the  one  hand,  he  enter- 
tained the  view  that  the  state  is  nothing  but  a 
complement  of  individual  life  to  assist  in  protect- 
ing private  economies;  a  great  insurance  company 
with  the  least  possible  jurisdiction,  which  must 
be  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  individual  whose  rights  ante- 
date and  are  superior  to  those  of  the  state.  He 
does  not  appeal  to  philosophic  and  jural  principles 
to  establish  this  view,  but  supports  it  rather  from 
the  advantageous  consequences  which  must  result 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  men  from  such  an 
administration,  or  rather  non-administration,  of 
the  state.  It  can  not  be  denied,  that  in  this  point 
Smith  was  decidedly  narrow,  and  that,  influenced 
by  the  reaction  of  his  time  against  the  absolutism 
of  paternal  governments,  he  failed  to  get  the  prop- 
er conception  of  the  state  and  of  the  infinite  obli- 
gations of  the  individual  toward  society.  The 
view  that  the  only  function  of  the  state  is  to  pre- 
serve the  original  rights  of  the  private  Individual 
shows  itself  in  his  theory  of  taxation,  his  praise 
of  the  system  of  standing  armies,  and  his  views 
of  public  education.  This  free  individual,  under 
the  control  of  the  state  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  make  him  respect  the  rights  of  others,  is  con- 
ceived as  endowed  with  an  average  amount  of 
prudence  and  insight,  and  as  moved  in  all  eco- 
nomical actions  solely  by  the  motive  of  self-inter- 
est. From  these  premises  everything  is  deduced. 
There  is  no  mention  of  an  overreaching  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant  by  the  strong  and  shrewd,  or 
of  a  public  spirit  which  works  against  such  a 
tendency.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  work 
does  not  consist  exclusively  of  deductions  from 
these  premises,  but  they  play  a  very  great  part, 
and  form  the  basis  of  a  simple  theoretical  system 
of  science.  The  supposition  of  equal  economic 
ability,  and  of  self-interest  as  the  sole  motive  in 
economical  life,  was  evidently  a  conscious  one- 
sidedness  so  far  as  Smith  was  concerned;  for,  as 
his  work  on  the  *'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  " 
proves,  he  recognized  the  existence  and  necessity 
of  other  human  motives  than  egoism.  But  these 
were  ignored  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  to  sim- 
ple scientific  results  by  considering  only  the  pre- 
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Tailing  motive  in  economic  actions.  But  as  the 
logical  consequences  of  an  uncontrolled  although 
enlightened  self-interest  do  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  social  or  even  of  economic  life.  Smith 
did  not  pursue  his  theories  to  their  extreme  results, 
but  interrupted  them  by  historic  expositions;  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  disciples  of  this 
great  man  should  first  develop  those  features  of 
his  system  by  which  the  simplest  and  most  valua- 
ble results  had  been  won.  —  A  second  fundamen- 
tal idea  in  Smith's  system  is,  that  labor,  as  such, 
is  the  sole  creator  of  all  value.  With  this  great 
and  simple  thought  all  exaggeration  of  money 
or  land  or  trade  or  agriculture  was  made  impos- 
sible, and  the  basis  of  a  really  general  economic 
science  was  laid.  He  did  not  fully  develop  this 
thought,  however.  He  pushed  it  to  extremes  in 
one  direction  by  making  labor  not  only  the  origi- 
nal source,  but  also  the  standard,  of  all  value;  and 
by  making  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
unproductive  labor,  he  prepared  the  way  for  an 
exaggerated  and  one-sided  estimate  of  purely  ma- 
terial wealth.  As  Smith  put  the  value-creating 
power  of  labor  at  the  head  of  his  system,  and 
acknowledged  capital,  regarded  as  *' accumulated 
labor,"  to  be  an  important  factor  in  production 
based  upon  labor,  the  idea  crept  in  that  the  in- 
crease of  values,  as  such,  is  the  ultimate  or  only 
end  of  human  economy,  nay,  even  of  human  en- 
deavor in  general,  since  no  other  side  of  human 
activity  than  the  econonuc  is  considered.  Many 
chapters  in  his  work  create  this  impression  rather 
by  what  is  omitted  than  by  what  is  said.  At  a 
time  when  the  expansion  of  production  was  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  all,  and  the  absolute  in- 
crease of  wealth  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first 
and  most  necessary  condition  of  economic  pros- 
perity, it  was  natural  that  men  should  pursue  this 
end  exclusively.  Men  did  not  come  to  feel  the  im- 
portance of  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  until 
the  labor  question  of  to-day  forced  it  upon  their  at- 
tention. Adam  Smith  had  no  harsh  feelings  toward 
the  lower  classes,  and  if  he  did  not  preach  the  neces- 
sity of  kindness  toward  them,  it  was  because  the 
circumstances  of  his  time  did  not  demand  it.  Noth- 
ing was  further  from  his  idea  than  making  man 
diiectly  the  servant  and  instrument  of  wealth; 
but  when  labor  was  looked  at  mainly  as  value- 
creating  power,  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  increas- 
ing wealth,  the  transition  was  not  violent  to  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  wants  and  aims  of  the  laborers. 
Smith's  expositions  foreshadowed  the  theory,  so 
bitterly  attacked  by  List,  which  in  the  value  for- 
gets the  producing  power,  and  regards  the  laborer, 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  mere  instrument.  However 
kindly  Smith  himself  thought  of  the  laboring 
classes,  however  humane  his  feelings  toward  them, 
there  lies  in  his  theory  the  germ  of  the  view 
which  values  the  laborer  less  than  the  labor  and 
its  result,  and  which  reduces  a  political  economy, 
which  starts  from  the  equal  estimate  of  all  labor, 
to  one  which  is  subservient  to  capital.  All  this  ia 
no  reproach  to  Adam  Smith,  but  simply  an  expla- 
nation how  a  large  school  which  honors  him  as 


its  master  could  arrive  at  the  most  one-sided  views 
by  simply  emphasizing,  as  they  naturally  would, 
those  thoughts  of  their  great  leader  which  could 
be  most  easily  used  in  developing  a  simple  and 
consistent  theory  of  wealth.  This  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  we  come  to  discuss  his  most 
prominent  followers.  Smith  lived  to  see  the  great 
success  of  his  work;  for  even  before  the  cloise  of 
the  preceding  century  his  school  had  become  the 
predominant  one  in  all  civilized  countries.  Nu- 
merous editions  and  translations  carried  the  book 
everywhere,  while  still  more  numerous  disciples 
delighted  to  spread  abroad  his  views  in  their  own 
writings.  The  development  of  his  school  was 
somewhat  different  in  the  three  chief  nations  of 
Europe,  England,  France  and  Grcrmany,  although 
England  took  the  lead  until  very  lately,  when 
German  economists  began  to  assume  an  independ- 
ent position.  —  Of  all  Smith's  followers  in  Eng- 
land, Ricardo  indisputably  stands  first.  Thor- 
oughly diJQferent  from  Adam  Smith  in  every  par- 
ticular, he  was  just  fitted  to  develop  a  harsh  and 
rigorous  system  from  the  fundamental  principles 
which  Smith  had  popularized.  Originally  a  busi- 
ness man,  he  be^n  his  literary  activity  with  the 
discussion  of  a  practical  question,  that  of  money 
and  banks.  From  this  he  passed  to  more  gener- 
al work,  and  wrote  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation."  This  treatise  discussed 
in  detail  some  of  the  questions  which  Smith  had 
passed  over  rather  lightly.  On  account  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  questions  treated, 
and  the  strictly  logical  and  consistent  treatment 
of  them,  this  work  produced  the  effect  of  a  theo- 
retical system,  and  was  of  far  greater  value  for 
the  development  of  the  science  than  the  works  of 
Say  written  about  the  same  time.  Adam  Smith, 
a  scholar  by  nature,  and  educated  as  a  scholar, 
without  any  inclination  to  practical  life,  had 
maintained  an  unusual  many-sidedness,  an  open 
eye  for  all  points  which  must  be  considered,  and 
had  sacrificed  to  this  habit  of  looking  at  all  sides 
of  everything  the  formal  clearness  of  his  reason- 
ing, the  theoretical  perfection  of  his  system.  Ri- 
cardo, the  practical  man,  on  the  contrary,  after 
he  once  took  up  his  pen,  insisted  upon  the  severest 
adherence  to  conclusions  from  abstract  and  incom- 
plete premises,  and  is  the  real  father  of  that  ab- 
stract theory  of  political  economy  which,  closing 
its  eyes  to  all  the  facts  of  our  changing  and  shift- 
ing life,  sees  the  only  truth  and  salvation  in  the 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  individual.  It  was  Ricardo,  not  Adam  Smith, 
who  made  the  method  of  gaining  all  economical 
knowledge  by  deductions  from  incomplete  hy- 
potheses as  to  the  nature  of  man,  his  fundamental 
principle.  Ricardo  made  the  theory  that  labor  is 
not  only  the  source  but  also  the  standard  of  value 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  system,  and  reasoned 
from  that  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instrument  of 
labor  (called  the  laborer)  can  never  have  more  than 
barely  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  and  that  simple 
and  powerful  natural  laws  control  the  economical 
life  of  man,  which  man  may  ascertain  by  deduc- 
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tion,  but  can  not  change,  and  which,  on  the 
whole,  produce  ever- increasing  wealth  of  the  land- 
owners and  capitalists,  permanent  poverty  of  the 
poor,  and  for  all  an  ever-increasing  diflaculty  of 
obtaining  subsistence.  We  do  not  use  Ricardo*s 
words  in  this  characterization,  we  seek  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote,  or  rather,  the  tend- 
ency which  the  results  of  his  investigation  pro- 
mote. He  acquired  an  extraordinary  authority 
by  the  formal  precision  of  his  expositions.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  he  did  a  great  work  for  the 
science,  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  showing  to 
what  conclusion  one  must  come  when  one  starts 
from  such  premises  and  uses  such  a  method. 
Next  to  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo  is  the  man  whom 
one  must  study  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
political  economy  of  to-day.  The  terse  precision 
of  his  exposition  and  the  severity  of  his  reason- 
ing will  always  remain  instructive.  But  it  is  car- 
rying our  admiration  too  far  to  accept  the  results 
of  his  investigations  as  infallible  truths;  for  they 
arc  only  true  conditionally,  and  are  as  little 
adapted  as  the  mercantile  theory  to  explain  the 
economical  relations  of  all  times  and  nations.  His 
theory  of  bank  notes,  that  their  value  depends 
upon  their  quantity,  has  been  disproved  by  the 
labors  of  realistic  political  economists  (Tooke). 
The  theory  that  the  cost  of  production  alone  de- 
termines the  price  of  commodities  whose  quantity 
can  be  increased  at  pleasure  is  untenable,  since 
we  can  not  separate  the  commodities  to  which  the 
theory  applies  from  those  under  the  control  of 
monopoly.-  It  was  rejected  by  Hermann  and 
others  long  ago,  and  has  in  recent  times  shown  its 
weakness  in  a  most  decided  way  by  the  conse- 
quences which  Marx  and  other  socialists  rightly 
deduced  from  it.  His  theory  of  rent  is  relatively 
true,  but  the  view  that  land  alone  follows  in  every 
respect  different  laws  from  other  fixed  capital  has 
been  given  up  by  later  economists,  who  consider 
land  like  other  property,  and  maintain  that  the 
theory  has  a  practical  value  only  in  old  lands,  and 
then  only  if  we  accept  the  fiction  that  the  present 
*  landowners  are  the  heirs  of  the  first  occupiers  of 
the  soil.  Ricardo  explains  the  phenomena  of  eco- 
nomical life  from  simple  causes,  and  the  expla- 
nation is  correct  so  long  as  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  existence  of  other  causes,  but  it  becomes 
more  incomplete  and  untenable  the  stronger  those 
causes  become  which  he  ignored.  Ricardo's 
method  of  investigation,  which  led  him  to  be  one- 
sided for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  and 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  a  valuable  service  to  the 
theory  of  the  science,  was  employed  for  sad  pur- 
poses by  his  weaker  successors,  to  oppose  any 
influences  which  threatened  the  interests  of  the 
propertied  classes  as  offenses  against  sound  politi- 
cal economy.  It  follows  as  an  absolute  necessity 
from  Ricardo's  theories  that  all  industrial  progress 
must  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  propertied  classes, 
that  increase  of  capital  must  be  promoted  for  the 
sake  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  that  it  is  nonsense 
to  limit  calculating  egoism,  or  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice to  the  welfare  of  the  laborers  whose  lot  as 


mere  instruments  of  labor  is  irrevocably  fixed. 
A  self-satisfying  theory  of  political  economy, 
complete  in  itself,  was  contained  4n  Ricardo's  keen 
propositions.  It  staved  off  all  objections  from 
other  standpoints,  and  demanded  unconditional 
acknowledgment,  undisturbed  sway  of  Uiiuezfaire 
et passer  in  the  interest  of  the  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  rich.  It  viewed  all  sacrifice  for  the  state, 
all  humane  acts  in  social  questions,  as  disturbing 
and  injurious  forces.  Few  have  dared  to  express 
it,  but  it  is  a  logical  consequence  of  this  self-sat- 
isfjring  political  economy,  with  its  natural  laws, 
that  all  human  endeavor  which  does  not  aim  di- 
rectly at  the  production  of  material  wealth  is  indif- 
ferent. What  do  the  natural  laws  of  economy 
care  about  states  and  nations?  —  Ricardo  had  de- 
veloped what  under  certain  conditions  is,  and  why 
it  is  so.  Many  of  his  followers  insist  that  they 
do  nothing  more  than  tell  the  truth;  they  do  not 
make  things  as  they  are,  they  explain  simply. 
That  sounds  very  plausible.  But  we  must  con- 
sider that  as  soon  as  an  explanation  of  that  which 
is,  appears,  with  the  claim  that  it  must  naturally 
be  so,  and  that  a  struggle  against  it  is  fruitless  and 
disturbing,  the  explanation  becomes  an  active 
principle,  the  exposition  culminates  in  a  postulate, 
the  theory  of  immutable  natural  laws  leads  to  a 
negative  economic  policy.  This  appears  very 
plainly  in  those  successors  of  Ricardo  whose  eco- 
nomical reasoning  exhausts  itself  in  an  appeal  to* 
Ricardo's  authority,  and  who  content  themselves 
with  a  comfortable  preaching  of  the  lamez  fairs  et 
passer,  and  consider  the  sole  function  of  modem 
science  to  be  a  holding  fast  to  Ricardo's  theories. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  a  political  economy  which 
merely  discovers  and  arranges  existing  laws,  like 
astronomy,  for  instance.  Whoever  studies  human 
relations  in  which  he  himself  moves  and  lives» 
will  necessarily  incorporate  in  his  theories  his  own 
wishes,  and  his  views  of  what  is  best  for  man  to 
do.  —  Ricardo,  somewhat  modified  in  form  and 
practically  applied,  is  what  we  call  Manchester- 
ism.  Of  course  every  one  protests  against  hav- 
ing this  name  applied  to  him,  every  one  pro- 
fesses, on  being  interrogated,  the  most  kindly 
feeling  toward  the  laborers,  a  great  love  for  the 
state,  and  an  anti-materialistic  sentiment.  But 
there  are  writers,  particularly  in  other  countries 
than  Germany,  whose  whole  circle  of  thought 
is  taken  from  Ricardo,  and  in  whose  writings  so 
slight  traces  of  such  sentiments  can  be  found  that 
they  certainly  can  not  exercise  any  great  influence 
on  their  economic  theories.  There  are  few  writers 
whom  one  can  convict  of  a  thoroughly  consistent 
Manchesterism,  but  there  is  a  mode  of  thought 
which  is  called  Manchesterism,  and  which  shows 
itself  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  very  many  writers. 
To  the  best  known  disciples  of  Ricardo  in  this 
sense  belongs,  in  England,  M'Culloch,  whose 
services  to  the  science  can  not  be  denied,  but  who 
did  not  enrich  it  by  any  new  ideas  of  fundamental 
importance.  Senior  may  also  fairly  enough  be 
called  a  Manchesterite.  It  is  remarkable  that  J. 
S.  Mill,  whose  sympathetfe  nature  gave  him  a 
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Tiew  of  Ufe  very  different  from  Ricardo's,  and 
whose  political  and  philosophical  studies  secured 
for  him  a  wider  intellectual  horizon,  should  so 
often  be  in  abject  subjection  to  Ricardo's  author- 
ity in  purely  economic  questions.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  in  England  down  to  1860 
the  great  practical  question  of  economic  policy 
was,  how  to  push  through  free-trade  to  its  ultimate 
victory,  and  that  in  this  contest  the  catchwords 
of  the  Imssez  faire  et  passer  school  were  of  great 
use.  Mill,  however,  did  not  allow  his  theories  to 
prevent  him  from  supporting  the  establishment  of 
postal  savings  banks,  of  a  national  sanitary  com- 
mission, of  factory  legislation,  all  violations  of 
lai9ae^  fatre  et  passer;  and  in  very  recent  times 
a  marked  reaction  against  Ricardo's  theories  is 
showing  itself  among  English  economists.  —  In 
France,  Say,  in  his  Qmrs  et  Traits  d^economie  po- 
UHque,  made  Adam  Smith's  theories  familiar  to 
his  countrymen.  Although  less  important  and 
infltiential  then  Ricardo,  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation by  the  beauty  of  his  literary  style  and  the 
clearness  of  his  expositions.  A  large  number  of 
French  writers  became  adherents  of  his  views, 
against  whom  the  half  socialistic  theories  of  8is- 
mondi  made  little  headway  until  French  political 
economy  acquired  a  peculiar  cast  from  the  strug- 
gle with  socialism  and  communism.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  socialism  and  communism  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  but  we  must  call  attention  here  to 
the  fact  that,  although  the  socialists  and  economists 
in  France  regard  each  other  as  something  absolute- 
ly different,  yet  since  scientific  socialism  and  com- 
munism busy  themselves  chiefly  with  economic 
problems,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  economic 
schools.  Communism  and  socialism  form  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  the  taissez  faire  et  passer  tendency, 
and  also  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  immediate  fore- 
runner of  modem  economics,  t.  «.,  mercantilism. 
The  mercantile  system  demanded  protection  of 
the  state  for  trade  and  industry.  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo  called  for  freedom  in  the  interest  of 
the  third  estate;  communism  and  socialism  insist 
upon  limitation  of  the  individual  by  a  higher 
power  in  the  interest  of  the  fourth  estate,  the  la- 
borers. The  ideal  of  the  so-called  industrial  sys- 
tem is  tabula  rasa  for  the  individual  forces,  which, 
after  the  abolition  of  all  hindrances,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  themselves  and  compete  with 
one  another  freely.  This  was  of  great  advantage 
compared  with  the  old  restrictions  of  mediaeval 
society,  such  as  vassalage,  guild  law,  trade  mo- 
nopolies, etc.  But  when,  under  the  free  play  of 
economic  forces,  the  stronger  mercilessly  exploits 
the  weaker,  it  is  but  natural  to  claim  that  new 
restrictions  adapted  to  the  times,  must  be  raised 
on  this  tabula  rasa  which  has  been  won.  This  cry 
for  a  new  organization  was  raised  by  communism 
and  socialism  in  France  soon  after  the  first  tri- 
umphs of  the  revolution,  and  it  has  re-echoed  ever 
ainoe.  Almost  all  of  those  who  call  themselves 
socialists  or  communists  demand,  it  is  true,  some- 
thing impossible  and  indeed  criminal,  yet  there  is 
a  theory,  a  science,  of  socialism  and  communism, 


which  can  not  be  summarily  disposed  of  w^ith 
moral  Indignation,  like  Baboeuf's  assassination  the- 
ory or  Fourier's  ideas  on  marriage.  Real  com- 
munism demands  a  complete  and  permanent  com- 
munity of  property  and  equality  of  enjoyments, 
that  is  only  possible  in  connection  with  an  abso- 
lutely despotic  commission  which  superintends 
this  distribution  ;  whether  this  directing  power  is 
to  acquire  its  position  by  murder  and  revolution, 
as  Baboeuf  wished,  or  by  the  force  of  persuasion, 
as  Cabet's  ideal  demanded.  Such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible, such  an  idea  is  lunacy  ;  but  it  contains 
a  criticism  of  the  premises  from  which  the  pre- 
vailing political  economy  proceeds,  i.  e.,  of  the 
supposition  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  ruling  all 
men  which  is  to  bring  to  all  men  alike  the  greatest 
prosperity.  And  so  as  a  criticism  even  real  com- 
munism has  its  scientific  significance.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  define  the  demands  of  socialism  ;  for 
there  is  a  great  contest  going  on  as  to  who  should 
be  branded  with  the  name  socialist,  and  there  is  a 
world-wide  difference  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  generally  called  by  that  name.  Compare 
St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,  Proudhon, 
Owen,  Waitling,  Engel,  Marx,  Lasalle,  with  one 
another,  and  all  of  these  with  the  so-called  pro- 
fessorial socialists  who  make  it  their  boast  that 
they  are  forging  the  strongest  weapons  against 
Marx  and  his  like.  We  may  describe  the  social- 
'  ists  as  a  whole  by  saying  that  they  reject  the  com* 
plete  equality  of  all  men  and  community  of  goods, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  permit  to 
the  individual  the  complete  exploitation  of  his 
powers  at  the  expense  of  others,  but,  by  some  new 
organization  or  other,  which,  as  opposed  to  the 
previous  condition  of  things,  would  control  the 
individual  more  in  the  interest  of  the  whole,  they 
would  seek  to  bring  about  a  distribution  of  wealth 
which  should  be  fairer  and  more  favorable  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  plans  for  this  new  or- 
ganization are  very  different.  The  great  mass  of 
those  called  socialists,  like  the  communists,  show 
dangerous  and  reprehensible  tendencies,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  and  clear  line  be- 
tween such,  and  those  who  in  a  legal,  praiseworthy 
and  possible  way  seek  to  limit  free  competition 
and  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  conmiu- 
nity  in  a  somewhat  greater  degree  than  hitherto. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  scien- 
tific men  with  the  most  praiseworthy  desires  must 
be  contented  to  be  called  socialists.  —  The  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  communism  and 
Utopian  socialism  is  to  take  their  criticism  to  heart, 
correct  their  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  give 
up  the  untenable  postulates  of  individualism.  In 
the  politico-economic  field  in  particular  it  should 
be  our  task  to  study  the  working  of  the  moral 
forces  in  man,  and  emphasize  these,  instead  of 
constructing  untenable  natural  laws  from  one- 
sided premises;  in  short,  we  must  free  the  theo- 
ries of  the  English  economists  from  their  one- 
sidedness,  develop  them,  unite  them  with  enlarged 
views,  and  seek  to  do  justice  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  by  independent  observations  of  the  facts» 
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instead  of  seeking  eternal  truth  in  holding  fast  to 
theories  which  sprang  from  the  spirit  of  times 
long  past.  French  science  did  not  do  this,  how- 
ever. Men  did  not  content  themselves,  of  course, 
with  suppressing  the  socialistic  elements  by  force 
of  arms  in  the  battle  of  June,  1848,  and  keeping 
them  down  afterward  by  police  measures.  They 
attempted  to  use  the  arms  of  science  also,  but  in- 
stead of  giving  up  untenable  positions  and  then 
opposing  the  excesses  of  socialism  with  all  the 
more  right,  they  opposed  a  sophistical  optimism 
to  the  dark  pictures  of  existing  conditions,  from 
which  the  socialists  had  drawn  their  right  to  over- 
throw them.  They  had  to  modify  Ricardo's  theory 
of  rent,  of  course,  and  his  views  on  wages,  but  they 
did  so  only  in  order  to  glorify  all  the  more  the 
principle  of  the  unconditional  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  theory  that  the  highest  possible  ad- 
vantage of  all  proceeds  from  the  complete  sway 
of  egoistic  motives  alone.  This  optimism,  which 
found  its  chief  representative  in  Bastiat,  and  a 
second  illustrious  defender  in  the  American  Carey 
(who  is  curiously  enough  a  protectionist),  ignores 
completely  that  there  are  antagonistic  and  op- 
posing interests  of  men,  and  that  a  struggle  for 
existence  is  going  on  in  the  economic  field  which 
does  not  always  lead  to  the  victory  of  the  best 
elements,  but  may  lead  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  all.  All  these  extreme  apostles  of  freedom 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  civil  order  which 
shall  abridge  personal  liberty;  they  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  private  rights  at  least,  and  of 
their  protection  by  the  state;  but  they  draw  here 
an  arbitrary  line  beyond  which  the  reconciling, 
regulating  hand  of  the  state  may  not  reach.  They 
do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  e^ics  and  the  sub- 
limity of  virtue,  but  they  maintain  that  in  the 
economic  world  the  free  play  of  egoistic  forces 
results  in  complete  harmony  with  the  highest 
morality,  and  forget  that  the  working  of  eight- 
year-old  children  for  twelve  hours  a  day  in  facto- 
ries is  very  immoral,  but  may  be  very  profitable 
for  the  factory  owner.  Extreme  and  embittered 
socialists  on  the  one  hand,  and  optimistic  follow- 
ers of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  on  the  other, 
stand  opposed  to  one  another  in  France;  and 
although  there  are  not  wanting  economists  who 
occupy  an  intermediate  position,  yet  it  is  these 
two  extremes  which  give  tone  to  and  control  the 
economic  literature  of  to  day.  One  party  empha- 
sizes exclusively  the  right  of  man  to  free  action, 
which  benefits  the  stronger  the  most;  the  other, 
the  right  of  every  one,  even  the  poorest,  to  deserved 
enjoyment.  Both  parties  regard  the  state,  not  as 
the  sovereign  regulating  representative  of  all  in- 
terests, in  which  and  by  which  every  one  should 
serve,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  the  highest  ends  of 
humanity,  but  as  a  means  to  their  ends.  How- 
ever rich  and  interesting  the  French  literature  of 
both  socialists  and  economists  may  be,  and  how- 
ever suggestive  it  may  become,  yet  it  does  not 
contain  the  basis  of  a  real  advance  in  economic 
science.  —  Smith's  school  developed  itself  in  a  far 
diffei-ent  manner  in  Germany.    At  first  there  ap- 


peared a  great  number  of  writers  who  adapted 
Smith's  principles  to  Gkrman  wants.  They  ac- 
quired for  a  time  a  great  reputation,  but  they  are 
of  little  importance  now,  as  it  is  better  to  go 
directly  to  English  sources.  The  youngest  of  this 
school,  who  is  still  of  great  importance,  was  Rau. 
He  deserves  great  praise  for  the  industry  displayed 
in  his  literary  studies,  and  collections  of  material, 
for  the  clearness  of  his  systematizing,  and  his 
ability  to  weigh  impartially  even  the  most  oppo- 
site views,  but  on  all  points  of  fundamental  im- 
portance he  remained  a  strict  adherent  of  Smith's 
school.  These  early  Gkrmans,  however,  were 
very  far  from  exaggerating  or  even  accepting  the 
one-sided  views  of  Ricardo.  They  at  times  ac- 
cepted principles  without  critically  examining 
them,  it  is  true,  which  testify  to  their  superficial 
conception  of  the  state  and  to  their  dependence 
on  foreign  thinkers,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
a  consistent  elaboration  of  one-sided  principles  by 
their  strict  adherence  to  systematic  form;  and  since 
they  did  not  convert  the  theory  of  police  powers 
and  of  finance  into  a  mere  annex  to  theoretical 
political  economy,  but  continued  to  discuss  them 
in  detail  and  independently,  it  became  impossible 
to  develop  a  system  of  political  economy  which 
refused  to  recognize  the  state  as  a  powerful 
economic  factor.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cent- 
ury, side  by  side  with  the  slavish  followers  of 
Adam  Smith,  thinkers  arose  who  carried  for- 
ward original  investigations;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  opposition  to  Adam  Smith  appeared, 
which,  although  it  did  not  become  very  promi- 
nent, had  a  critical  significance,  and  testifies  to  the 
independence  of  the  German  mind.  Among  the 
earlier  original  followers  of  Adam  Smith,  Huf e- 
land,  Hermann  and  von  Thiinen  deserve  esijecial 
mention.  Hufeland  has  received  less  attention, 
and  has  become  less  influential,  than  the  depth  of 
his  thought  and  the  clearness  of  his  expositions 
deserved.  Hermann,  on  the  contrary,  exercised  a 
wide  influence,  and  von  ThQnen's  writings  after 
his  death  received  considerable  attention  in  eco- 
nomic literature.  Hermann  resembles  Ricardo  in 
some  respects.  His  "  Politico-Economic  Investi- 
gations," published  in  the  year  1882,  do  not  con- 
tain any  complete  system  of  economics,  but  dis- 
cuss various  important  questions  pertaining  to  the 
science.  These  "Investigations"  we  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  characterize  as  the  most  complete 
intellectual  product  of  the  abstractly  deductive 
school  of  Adam  Smith.  With  a  logical  precision, 
at  least  equal  to  Ricardo's,  he  unites  a  many-sided- 
ness of  view  which  is  foreign  to  the  English 
economists.  Hermann's  theories  of  wants,  prices, 
income,  etc.,  will  always  remain  models,  and  of 
fundamental  importance.  He  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith,  but  he  develops  it  farther 
in  an  independent  way.  He  breaks  the  way  for 
a  new  tendency,  far  removed,  however,  from 
Manchesterism.  He  acknowledges  public  spirit 
as  a  justifiable  motive  side  by  side  with  egoism. 
He  traces  back  the  phenomenon  of  value  and  price, 
not  to  the  single  standard  of  labor,  but  explains 
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prioe»  as  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  causes.  He  re- 
forms the  conception  of  income  by  opposing  those 
definitions  which  regard  the  consumption  of  the 
laborers,  not  as  the  ultimate  end  of  economy,  but 
only  as  an  incident  of  production.  Many  German 
writea  have  carried  on  the  work  in  Hermann's 
spirit,  such  as  Helferich  and  Mangoldt.  Von 
Thlinen's  work,  **  The  Isolated  State  in  Relation 
to  Agriculture  and  Political  Economy/'  is  form- 
ally far  less  perfect.  Written  at  various  times, 
and  published  partly  after  his  death,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent in  every  respect.  The  various  theories  are 
also  objectionable,  in  spite  of  the  profundity  and 
wealth  of  thought  displayed.  He  acknowledges 
himself  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  but  differs 
from  him  on  many  points.  For  the  sake  of  easier 
and  clearer  explanation  of  economical  phenomena, 
he  proceeds  from  abstractions  which  relate  in  the 
first  place  only  to  agriculture.  But  the  special 
consideration  of  concrete  practical  relations,  the 
frequent  interpolation  of  calculations  based  on 
practical  experience,  is  \mavoidable,  and  thus  a 
peculiarly  realistic  element  is  introduced  into  his 
investigation.  In  his  method  of  deduction  itself 
von  Thtlnen  is  in  so  far  peculiar  as  he  converts 
economic  concepts,  wherever  possible,  into  math- 
ematical quantities,  and  then  reaches  his  results 
by  mathematical  operations.  This  method  is  ap- 
plied in  his  well-known  investigation  into  the 
natural  rate  of  wages,  but  leads  in  this  case,  as  in 
aD  others,  to  useless  conclusions,  because  eco- 
nomic phenomena,  so  various  and  many-sided, 
can  not  be  forced  into  mathematical  formulas  ex- 
cept by  violent  abstractions  and  fictions;  and  al- 
though a  correct  calculation  may  be  made  with 
such  formulas,  yet  the  results  do  not  give  an  even 
approximately  correct  picture  of  reality.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Canard  and  Coumot,  both 
of  whom  tried  the  mathematical  method.  Von 
Thttnen's  warm  sympathy  for  the  laboring  class, 
his  conviction,  far  ahead  of  his  time,  that  the 
dangers  of  the  labor  question  could  only  be 
averted  by  a  humane  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  propertied  classes,  are  oft  special  in- 
terest to  us.  And  so,  in  spite  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  results,  in  spite  of  all  formal  weak- 
nesses of  the  self-educated  man,  he  forms,  as  a 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  an  instructive  and  glo- 
rious opposite  to  Ricardo,  and  shows  how  bitterly 
opposed  the  German  mind  is  to  Manchesterism.. 
The  opposition  against  Adam  Smith  in  German 
literature  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  pro- 
ceeded from  very  d&erent  tendencies  from  those 
which  conditioned  French  communism  and  social- 
ism, for  which  there  was  no  chance  in  Germany, 
since  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  had  not 
been  excited,  and  the  relations  of  modem  indus- 
try had  hardly  begun  to  develop.  German  oppo- 
sition, on  the  contrary,  sought  safety  in  a  return 
to  older  views.  There  were  romanticists  (Adam 
Mailer)  who  opposed  to  the  absolute  victory  of 
individual  liberty  a  romantic  enthusiasm  for  me- 
dieval relations  of  dependence,  and  displayed 
great  affection  for  the  blessings  of  feudal   sim- 


plicity, compared  with  the  beginning  development 
of  modem  industry  and  free  conmierce.  There 
were  protectionists,  like  F.  List,  who  in  the  reg- 
ulation  of  economic  relations  had  an  eye  first  of 
all  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  nation,  and 
wished  to  favor  the  development  of  national 
wealth  and  power.  The  last  had  powerful  allies 
in  North  America,  where  protection  against  the 
all-powerful  English  industry  is  a  natural  pol- 
icy. Romanticists  and  protectionists  were  both 
on  a  false  road.  It  was  an  idle  attempt  to  oppose 
a  school  which  corresponded,  although  incom- 
pletely, to  modem  wants  and  conditions,  by  the 
resurrection  of  obsolete  views.  Neither  set  of 
economists,  therefore,  had  many  followers.  But 
if  we  must  allow  a  certain  critical  merit  in  the 
communists  and  extreme  socialists  of  France,  we 
must  grant  this  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the 
romanticists  and  protectionists.  Both  oppose 
the  theory  which  seeks  eternally  valid  natural 
laws  in  economics,  and  which  considers  the  nat- 
ural condition  of  imlimited  personal  freedom  as 
the  only  Justifiable  one,  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  special  times  and  nations.  They  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  must  approach 
the  study  of  economic  relations  in  an  historic 
spirit,  that  the  same  system  is  not  suited  to  all. 
They  declaimed,  further,  against  the  exclusive 
consideration  of  the  increase  of  material  wealth, 
and  taught  us,  that,  for  the  prosperous  develop* 
ment  of  even  purely  economic  conditions,  the 
preservation  of  the  ideal  wealth  of  the  nation, 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  Finally, 
they  emphasized  the  fact,  that,  in  a  politically  reg- 
ulated society,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
ruling  and  the  ruled,  that  the  jural  order  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  economic  development, 
that  the  state  is  not  a  necessary  evil,  but  an  inde- 
pendent factor,  an  inspiring  and  regulating  ele- 
ment of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national 
economy.  List's  agitation  for  the  formation  of 
the  customs  union,  however  false  his  views  of  it 
in  detail,  and  for  the  building  of  the  net  of 
German  railways,  shows  that  his  fundamental 
ideas;  in  spite  of  their  passionate  one-sidedness, 
were  not  unfruitful  for  the  development  of  the 
science.  Since  1850  a  series  of  German  writers 
have  followed  these  earlier  Germans,  who  with- 
out breaking  with  the  English  school,  and  without 
falling  into  the  errors  of  the  Romanticists  and 
protectionists,  have  been  constantly  carrying  new 
ideas  into  the  old  English  system.  At  first  sev- 
eral famous  economistH  undertook  to  carry  the 
historical  method  into  the  dogmatic  system  of 
political  economy,  and  with  a  complete  recogni- 
tion of  the  relative  truth  in  the  propositions  of 
Smith  and  Ricardo;  yet,  in  the  place  of  the  one- 
sided, absolutely  valid  natural  laws,  to  acknowl- 
edge everywhere,  according  to  the  stage  of  civ- 
ilization of  a  people,  a  difference  in  the  actual 
forces  in  economic  life,  and  a  difference  in  the 
need- of  state  interference.  The  labors  of  Res- 
eller, HHdebrand,  Knies  and  others  were  epoch- 
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making  in  this  direction.  The  right  of  this  his- 
torical school  to  exist,  which  had  long  before 
celebrated  its  victory  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence, 
was  recognized  by  all  Qennan  economists.  Others^ 
who  had  less  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  this 
historical  method,  have  endeavored,  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  historical  school, 
to  enlarge  and  correct  the  current  conception  of 
the  state,  and  have  emphasized  the  interaction  of 
economical  and  other  social  and  political  forces. 
All  the  more  prominent  of  the  living  Oerman 
economists  have  labored  in  this  direction,  such  as 
Stein,  Schflffle,  Dietzel,  Schmoller,  etc.  Our  sci- 
ence received  a  peculiar  and  fruitful  impulse  from 
the  science  of  statistics,  which  since  Quetelet's  ap< 
pearance  (1835)  had  taken  a  new  start,  and,  by  the 
extensive  activity  of  some  German  statisticians,  has 
strongly  influenced  the  younger  economists.  Sta- 
tistics has  oddly  enough  created  here  and  there  the 
belief  in  a  strange  Utopia,  the  thought,  namely,  that 
we  may  discover  unassailable,  universally  valid 
laws  of  economic  life  by  inductive  investigation 
upon  the  basis  of  exact  statistical  observations  in 
mass,  and  so  arrive  by  a  new  road  to  a  completely 
satisfactory  mechanical  explanation  of  social  life. 
This  thought,  however,  to  which  the  exaggerated 
ideas  of  Quetelet  and  Buckle  led,  has  been  rather 
expressed  than  acted  upon,  and  the  influence  of 
statistics  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  one.  It  consists  in  this,  that  men 
have  been  led,  in  all  cases  where  the  statistical 
material  has  been  sufficient,  to  leave  the  basis  of 
abstract  premises  in  the  explanation  of  present 
relations,  and  to  take  the  carefully  observed  con- 
crete facts  as  a  starting-point  and  seek  to  ascertain 
their  causal  connection.  On  many  questions,  such 
as  the  bank  question,  we  have  thus  arrived  at  highly 
satisfactory  results,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable 
special  investigations  according  to  this  method 
have  given  us  a  very  welcome  supplement  to  the 
system  as  elaborated  by  the  historical  school. 
Finally,  the  fact  must  be  emphasized  that  the  la- 
bor question  has  had  a  very  great  influence  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  whole  science  of  economics 
in  Germany.  Communistic  and  socialistic  ideas 
invaded  Germany  as  early  as  1830-40.  BiJt  the 
labor  question  did  not  acquire  a  great  significance 
until  after  1848,  when  the  railroads  and  factories 
began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  the  way  was  broken 
for  the  sway  of  modem  industry.  German  sci- 
ence did  not  assume  the  protesting  position  of  the 
orthodox  French  economists.  Hildebrand's  ' '  Po- 
litical Economy  of  the  Present  and  the  Future," 
and  Stein's  initiative  investigations  into  commu- 
nism and  socialism,  gave  immediate  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  causes  of  the  movements 
of  the  proletary  by  impartial  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  all  claims.  The  labor  question  has  be- 
come the  most  important  chapter  of  political 
economy,  and  the  various  tendencies  which  exist 
within  the  science  show  themselves  clearly  in  the 
treatment  of  this  question.  Most  of  the  younger 
economists  devote  their  special  attention  to  the 
labor  question,  and  following  the  example  of  Hil- 


debrand  and  Stein,  seek  to  learn  from  socialism 
instead  of  holding  themselves  aristocratically 
aloof  from  it.  Various  principles,  which  are  to 
be  found  among  the  earlier  German  economists, 
have  acquired  a  new  significance  from  the  labor 
question.  The  pressing  problem  of  state-h^lp  or 
self-help,  led  necessarily  to  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  functions  of  the  state  in  economic  matters. 
The  observation  of  the  war  of  classes  waged  be- 
tween the  proletary  and  the  propertied  classes, 
placed  the  importance  of  public  spirit  in  a  new 
light.  The  pressing  cry  for  a  solution  of  the  labor 
question  directed  attention  from  the  search  after 
natural  laws  ruling  in  economics,  to  the  question, 
what  ought  to  prevail,  what  tJumld  be  done  ?  As 
a  natural  consequence,  in  opposition  to  the  ration- 
alistic explanation  of  what  is,  the  teaching  of  the 
moral  duty  of  men  in  economic  actions  became 
more  prominent.  The  opposition  of  the  German 
science  of  Roecher,  Hildebrand,  Knies,  SchSfiie, 
Stein,  etc.,  to  Manchesterism,  expresses  itself  in 
the  great  stress  laid  on  the  ethical  element,  and 
this  has  became  more  marked  in  the  younger  econ- 
omists, from  Adolph  Wagner  down  to  Brentano. 
Thus  by  various  roads  Gkrman  political  economy 
has  advanced  far  beyond  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo 
and  J.  B.  Say.  It  has  attained  to  new  views, 
new  methods  and  new  results,  and  its  advances 
have  been  far  more  consistent  and  complete  than 
the  acquisitions  of  even  a  John  Stuart  Mill,  let 
alone  the  ideas  of  a  Bastiat  and  a  Carey,  which 
are  new  rather  in  form  and  terms  of  expression 
than  in  content.  German  science  has  not,  it  Is 
true,  as  yet  evolved  any  entirely  new  system  of  eco- 
nomics, which  independent  in  form  and  content, 
can  look  down  on  Adam  Smith  as  obsolete,  as  the 
latter  could  look  down  on  the  mercantile  system. 
The  relative  truth  of  the  results  of  the  English 
masters,  as  well  as  the  relative  justifiableness  of 
their  method,  is  fully  recognized,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  many  economical  matters  the 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  individual  leads  to 
the  best  results  for  society  as  a  whole;  because,  as 
a  matter  oil  fact,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  com- 
mercial activity,  egoism  is  naturally  the  prevail- 
ing motive;  and  because  our  observations  of  con- 
crete phenomena  are  still  too  incomplete  to  allow 
us  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  method  of  ab- 
stract deduction.  /  The  English  masters  have  deter- 
mined for  us  thus  far  the  general  limits  of  the 
science  as  a  whole,  and  of  various  fimdamental 
questions.  But  as  German  science  advances  with 
success  by  independent  roads  from  the  basis  al- 
ready laid,  it  forms  a  sharp  contrast  to  that  slavish 
dependence  upon  the  English  and  upon  Manches- 
terism  which  delights  in  following  to  their  great- 
est extremes  the  weaknesses  and  one-sidedness  of 
those  great  masters.  —  Recent  English  political 
economy  has  been  enriched  by  the  writings  of 
Prof.  Caimes,  Heam,  Musgrave,  Shadwell,  Je- 
vons,  Pawcett,  W.  T.  Thornton,  H.  D.  Macleod, 
Bagehot,  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Cliffe  Leslie  and 
J.  K.  Ingram.  J.  S.  Mill's  great  work,  which  is 
still  the  best  general  treatise  on  economics  in  Eng- 
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lish,  marked  a  turning  point  in  English  political 
economy.  It  summed  up  all  the  contributions  to 
the  science  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  made 
by  the  Smith-Ricardo  school  of  economists.  In 
that  very  work,  however,  Mill  showed  signs  of  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
the  school.  His  views  of  distribution  and  of  the 
limits  of  state  interference  mark  a  sharp  contrast 
to  those  of  some  of  his  immediate  pr^ecessors. 
Before  his  death  he  gave  signs  of  a  still  more 
fundamental  difference  in  giving  up  the  wages- 
fund  theory,  upon  which  he  had  laid  such  stress  in 
his  great  work.  He  was  moved  to  this  by  an  able 
work  of  W.  T.  Thornton's  on  *•  Labor."  Cliff e 
Leslie  and  Professor  Ingram  may  be  said  to  be- 
long to  the  historical  school,  and  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  or- 
thodox economists.  To  these  latter  belong  Caimes 
and  Fawcett,  the  former  of  whom  in  his  works  on 
the  '*  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,"  and 
"Scnne  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
Kewly  ExjMunded,"  has  made  valuable  additions 
and  corrections  in  the  science.  Rogers'  ''History 
of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,"  Jevons' 
••Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  and  "Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  and  Macleod's 
and  Bagehot's  writings  on  financial  subjects,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  English 
writers  to  economic  science  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  —  Recent  {%.  e.,  since  1850)  French  political 
economy  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  foreign  writers.  Several  economic  periodi- 
cals are  maintained,  and  many  valuable  mono- 
graphs have  been  published  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  In  1851-8  the  IHetionnaire  de  VEconomAe, 
edited  by  Coquelin  and  GuillaumiD,  was  published 
—  a  vast  treasure-house  of  economic  science. 
Among  recent  economists  Michel  Chevalier  stands 
first.  He  wrote  chiefly  on  financial  questions, 
though  he  published  also  a  "Course of  Political 
Economy."  Wolowski  was  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  Chevalier,  an  adherent  of  the  historical  school, 
and  a  prolific  writer  on  monetary  questions.  He 
favored  a  double  standard.  Among  other  econ- 
omists we  may  mention  the  following:  Passy, 
Reybaud;  De  Parieu,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
treatise  on  taxation;  Gamier,  a  writer  on  finance; 
Baudrillart,  Coumot  and  Walras,  the  last  two 
devoted  believers  in  the  mathematical  method  of 
investigating  economic  phenomena;  A.  Clement, 
and  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.  The  tendencies  of  these 
writers  are  as  various,  and  in  general  the  same,  as 
those  already  noticed  in  Germany  and  England. 
Among  the  recent  economists  in  the  other  conti- 
nental countries  we  may  pention  Prof.  Ferrara, 
Boocardo,  Mora,  Bianchini,  Messedaglia,  Nazzani 
and  Cossa.  in  Italy;  Braaaeur,  P^rin,  De  Molinari 
Bnd  De  Lavelaye,  in  Belgium;  Cherbuliez  and 
Sismondi,  in  Switzerland;  Estraida,  Colmeiro  and 
Santillan,  in  Spain;  and  Forjaz  de  Sampajo,  in 
Portugal.  Of  these,  Ferrara  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable ability,  and  did  the  science  great  service 
by  his  acute  and  brilliant  criticism ;  and  by  his 
entiraaiaam  for  economic  studies  he  contributed 


greatly  to  that  widespread  interest  in  such  branch- 
ea  which  is  characteristic  of  the  new  Italy.  Cher 
buliez  was  an  economist  of  great  ability,  and  his 
Pricis  de  la  science  ieanonUque  is  the  ablest  exposi- 
tion of  political  economy  in  the  French  language. 
^  The  history  of  political  economy  in  America  is 
yet  to  be  written.  American  economists,  even 
still  more  than  their  English  brethren,  have  de- 
voted their  attention  rather  to  practical  than  to 
theoretical  questions.  Most  of  our  economical 
works  have  been  written  to  defend  one  view  or 
the  other  of  our  great  political  and  economical 
problems.  In  general  the  same  tendencies  are  ob- 
servable here  as  in  other  countries.  We  have  our 
irreconcilable  free-traders,  our  bitter  and  bigoted 
protectionists,  our  laieeezfaire,  laUsez  passer  BchooX^ 
and  our  defenders  of  a  paternal  government. 
With  the  exception  of  Henry  Carey,  our  economists 
have  attracted  no  particular  attention  abroad,  and 
exercised  no  considerable  influence.  T&e  study  of 
economics  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  wide- 
spread, and  the  foundation  of  departments  of 
political  science  in  connection  with  our  colleges  is 
becoming  quite  common.  Few  countries  in  the 
world  offer  as  many  advantages  to  the  inductive 
student  of  economics  as  America.  Here  every- 
thing is  on  such  a  grand  scale,  and  the  machinery 
of  society  is  still  so  simple,  that  extraordinary  op- 
portunities are  offered  to  study  the  fimdamental 
elements  of  the  great  national  economy  in  their 
simplicity.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  near 
future  will  see  valuable  original  work  done  in 
economics  by  American  students.  Among  our 
early  writers  on  economics,  Benjamin  Franklin 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  having  anticipated,  by  a 
full  generation,  Adam  Smith's  theory  that  labor  is 
the  only  proper  measure  of  value,  and  also  Mal- 
thus'  theory  of  population,  that  man  tends  to  in- 
crease in  numbers  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Alexander  Hamilton  dis- 
cussed in  his  reports  many  economic  questions 
with  great  ability.  Daniel  Raymond  published 
his  "Elements  of  Political  Economy"  in  1819. 
He  took  decided  ground  against  Adam  Smith, 
emphasizing  the  distinction  between  individual 
and  national  wealth,  maintaining  that  our  aim 
sl^ould  be  to  increase  the  latter  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  former.  He  opposed  Malthus'  theory,  and 
demanded  protection  for  home  manufactures  by 
means  of  a  tariff.  Cooper's  '*  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  published  in 
1826,  took  exactly  opposite  ground,  and  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  free  trade.  The  word  *  *  nation, " 
he  says,  is  an  empty  word.  The  wealth  of  a 
nation  is  nothing  but  the  wealth  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  etc.  — The  most  important,  orig- 
inal and  acute  American  economist  was  Henry 
C.  Carey.  Men  oftentimes  further  the  progress 
of  a  science  quite  as  much  by  their  errors  as  by 
the  new  truth  they  discover.  Carey  is  one  of 
those  writers  whose  views,  although  they  are  not 
tenable  either  as  a  whole  or  in  detail,  have  been 
received  with  attention  and  appreciation  by  the 
whole  scientific  world.    He  has  had  devoted  fol- 
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lowers  in  Gkrmany,  France  and  Italy,  and  al- 
though his  views  have  not  been  generally  accepted, 
yet  they  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
a  negative  way,  leading  those  whose  theories  he 
attacked  to  a  more  careful  formulation  of  what- 
ever truth  they  contain.  Carey,  like  Bastiat,  pro* 
ceeds  in  all  his  writings  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
complete  harmony  between  natural  and  social  in- 
terests. In  self-interest  and  in  the  innate  desire 
of  man  to  better  his  external  condition,  he  finds 
the  surest  road  to  prosperity,  the  natural  basis  of 
the  moral  progress  of  society.  He  not  only  denies 
any  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital,  but 
sees  in  the  co-operation  of  these  two  factors  the 
most  powerful  means  of  promoting  an  increased 
production,  which  will  surely  and  continually 
improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  He 
boldly  proclaims  the  possibility  of  an  endless  and 
boundless  growth.  He  starts  with  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  ideas  of  vcUue,  labor  and  production. 
He  bases  value  upon  labor,  and  makes  the  cost 
of  reproduction  the  standard  of  value.  He  then 
passes  to  the  theory  of  distribution,  and  makes  his 
harmony  of  interests  the  fundamental  principle. 
The  tendency  of  man  to  increase  is  surpassed  by 
that  of  capital  to  multiply.  The  productivity  of 
labor  is  conditioned  by  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  more  numerous  the  people,  the  more 
extensive  man's  control  over  nature,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  increase  of  capital.  The  share  of  the 
laborer  in  the  product  becomes  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively greater,  and  that  of  the  capitalist,  although 
relatively  decreasing,  is  becoming  absolutely  larger 
all  the  while.  A  constant  diminution  in  the  un- 
productive classes  follows  this  continued  devel- 
opment. Cary  is,  as  will  be  seen,  an  opponent 
of  Malthus.  He  urges  the  possibility  of  emigra- 
tion, the  possibility  of  a  fairer  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  inmiense  tracts  of  unoccupied 
land  in  the  world  as  proof  of  the  falsity  of  Mal- 
thus' view.  In  his  earlier  writings  Cary  (in 
agreement  with  Ricardo)  assumed  that  cultivation 
proceeds  from  the  most  productive  to  the  less  and 
less  productive  lands.  The  increasing  produc- 
tivity of  labor,  however,  causes  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  capital  expended  on  lands  in 
■early  times,  and  consequently  in  the  value  of  the 
lands  themselves.  Lands  rent  at  any  given  time 
only  for  such  a  sum  as  represents  the  interest  on 
the  capital  required  at  that  time  to  bring  similar 
lands  into  cultivation.  This  sum  is  always  far 
less  than  the  sum  actually  expended  on  any  piece 
of  ground.  The  value  of  land  is  consequently 
controlled  by  the  same  laws  as  the  value  of  all 
other  kinds  of  property.  In  his  later  works  he 
maintains  that  cultivation  does  not  proceed  from 
the  most  productive  to  the  less  productive,  but 
in  just  the  contrary  order,  from  the  least  produc- 
tive to  the  most  productive.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  this  proposition,  he  proposes  to  over- 
throw the  whole  doctrine  of  rent  as  set  forth  by 
Ricardo.  Carey's  writings  are  permeated  with  a 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  to  England,  and  are  full 
of  gross  errors  of  fact.     In  striking  contrast  with 


his  doctrine  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  human 
interests  and  of  the  advantages  of  freedom,  Ca- 
rey is  a  pronounced  protectionist,  maintaining 
that  English  competition  would  ruin  American 
industry,  and  that  in  order  to  insure  that  diversity 
of  employments  necessary  to  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion, the  active  interference  of  the  government 
is  necessary. — Most  American  economists  agree 
with  Carey  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  Mal- 
thus and  Ricardo,  though  on  various  grounds. 
Among  recent  economists  the  following  deserve 
especial  mention :  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry  of  Williams 
college.  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker  of  the  Boston 
technological  school.  Prof.  Simmer  of  Yale  col- 
lege. Prof.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof. 
Henry  Qeorge  of  California  Prof.  Perry  is  a 
pronounced  free  trader  of  the  Bastiat  type.  His 
text  book  on  political  economy  has  been  perhaps 
more  widely  used  than  any  other  recent  publica- 
tion in  America.  It  contains  some  valuable 
chapters  on  the  history  of  the  sciences,  on  value, 
and  on  the  tariff  and  currency.  Prof.  Walker's 
works  on  **  Money  "  and  **  Wages  "  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  economists. 
His  father's  work  on  the  "  Science  of  Wealth  " 
is  one  of  the  best  economic  works  which  has  ap- 
peared in  America.  Prof.  Thompson  has  pub- 
lished a  work,  written  to  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  the  Carey  school  in  a  more  scientific  form. 
Among  American  economists  Mr.  David  A.  Wells 
also  occupies  an  exalted  position.  His  earliest 
economic  writing  was  a  cogent  examination  of 
the  debt  and  resources  of  the  country,  written 
during  the  rebellion.  This  tract  brought  him 
into  notice  as  a  statistican,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  special  commissioner  of 
the  revenue  (1865-9),  and  the  reports  he  prepared 
in  these  years  are  models  of  clear  reasoning  and 
close  application  of  general  principles  to  facts. 
While  in  this  position  he  became  convinced  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  protective  system, 
and  he  has  since  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 
movement  for  a  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  writings  have  had  reference 
to  this  subject.  As  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
revise  the  laws  for  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes  in  New  York  state,  he  made  two  re- 
ports, the  great  merits  of  which  have  been  widely 
recognized,  and  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  as 
a  writer  on  taxation.  Mr.  Wells'  writings,  which 
are  scattered  in  many  periodicals,  are  marked  by 
great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  form  valuable 
contributions  to  the  economic  literature  of  the 
country.  He  belongs  to  no  particular  school  of 
economists.  He  has  edited  a  volume  of  Basiiat's 
essays,  and  prepared,  in  1881.  a  '*  History  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine, "  a  work  which  ad 
mirably  illustrates  his  methods.  Among  con- 
temporary economists  in  America,  Prof.  W.  Q. 
Sumner  of  Yale  college  occupies  a  very  high 
rank.  His  chief  published  economic  works  are 
his  **  History  of  American  Currency."  1874;  his 
"History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States." 
1877;  his  collection  of  papers  on  *'  What  the  social 
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classes  owe  to  each  other/'  1888.  Prof.  Sum- 
ner's strongest  work,  however,  is  not  seen  in  his 
published  books.  It  has  been  in  his  oral  instruc- 
tion. Prof.  George's  principal  work  is  entitled 
"  Progress  and  Poverty."  and  is  mainly  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  distribution.  There  are  many 
able  writers  on  economics  connected  with  the 
press  of  the  country.  But  America  is  still  waiting 
for  the  man  to  appear  who  shall  make  her  con- 
tributions to  the  science  as  great  and  valuable  as 
those  of  any  other  nation. — Literatubel  DU 
ge»chichUiehe  EniwiekeVung  der  Natumal^conomik 
und  ihrer  Literature,  by  Julius  Kautz ;  IHe  Ge- 
aehiehte  der  Natumaldkonomik,  by  H.  Eisenhardt; 
ESstaire  de  VEeononUe  poUtCgtie  en  Europe,  by 
Ad.  Blanqui;  Oesehiehte  der  NaUtmaldkonomik  in 
DeiUeehland,  by  W.  Roscher,  and  the  Guide  to  the 
Studgf  of  Political  Economy,  by  L.  Cossa,  are  the 
works  which,  aside  from  the  original  authorities, 
have  been  chiefly  consulted  in  compiling  the  pre- 
ceding article.  Some  of  the  expositions  of  the 
doctrines  held  by  the  various  schools  have  been 
taken  with  but  little  change  from  the  above-named 
works.  Prof.  Coesa's  little  work,  based  on  the 
larger  special  works  in^  French,  German  and 
Italian,  is  a  very  convenient  summary  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  political  economy  in  all  lan- 
guages. E.  J.  James. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  is  that  part  of  social 
science  which  treats  of  the  foundations  of  the 
state  and  of  the  principles  of  government.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  political  economy,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  the  science  of  wealth ;  with 
law,  be  it  natural  or  positive,  which  has  princi- 
pally to  do  with  the  relations  of  citizens  to  one 
another ;  with  histoiy,  which  furnishes  it  with 
the  facts  of  which  it  has  need;  with  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  with  morality,  which  supply  it 
with  a  part  of  its  principles.  Political  science  is 
either  theoretical  or  applied.  In  theory  it  estab- 
lishes general  laws,  which  it  draws  either  from 
exx>erienoe  or  from  reason,  and  which  are  as  much 
the  generalized  expression  of  facts  as  the  pure  con- 
ception of  an  ideal  more  or  less  possible  of  reali- 
zation. As  applied  science,  it  seeks  the  means  of 
reducing  to  practice  these  general  principles,  tak- 
ing  into  consideration  time,  place,  manners,  re- 
^apurces,  in  a  word,  circumstances.  We  shall 
speak  here  only  of  theoretical  political  science, 
and  our  intention  is  not  to  propound  any  particu- 
lar doctrine,  but  to  give  a  summary,  following 
the  order  of  time,  of  the  principal  theories  which 
the  histoiy  of  the  science  has  preserved  to  us.  — 
We  may  divide  the  history  of  political  ideas  into 
five  periods:  1,  the  oriental  period;  2,  the  Gneco- 
Latin  period;  8,  the  middle  ages  and  the  renais- 
sance; 4,  the  modbm  period,  which  eictends  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution;  5,  the  contemporaneous  period.  —  I. 
The  Ea&t,  We  may  say  that  the  east  (if  we  except 
China)  was  never  acquainted  with  political  science. 
Among  most  eastern  nations,  India,  Persia,  Judea, 
politics  never  succeeded  in  separating  itself  from 
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theology.  But  if  we  discard  the  forms  which  are 
peculiar  to  oriental  thought,  we  shall  find  in  the 
religious  books  of  the  east  social  and  political 
theories  of  the  highest  importance.  For  exam- 
ple, the  system  of  caste  and  the  theocratic  sys- 
tem; such  are  the  two  principal  ideas  to  which 
Indian  politics,  or,  to  use  a  better  expression, 
Brahminical  politics,  may  be  reduced.  We  find, 
in  the  sacred  book  of  the  "  Laws  of  Manu,"  a 
very  striking  expression  of  these  two  ideas.  It  is 
said  there  that  the  four  castes,  into  which,  from 
all  antiquity,  Indian  society  was  divided,  issued 
from  Brahma,  who  produced  them  each  from  a 
different  part  of  his  own  body;  the  Brahmins,  or 
priests,  from  his  mouth;  the  kshatryas,  or  warriors, 
from  his  arm;  the  vaisyas,  or  merchants,  and  la- 
borers, from  his  thigh;  and,  finally,  thesudras,or 
servants,  from  his  foot.  The  theocratic  theory 
appears  in  the  same  book  in  its  most  insolent 
form.  "  The  Brahmin,"  it  is  said  there,  "is  the 
lord  of  all  beings;  all  that  exists  is  his  property; 
it  is  by  the  generosity  of  the  Brahmin  that  other 
men  enjoy  the  goods  of  this  world.''  The  book 
of  Manu  admits,  indeed,  the  existence  of  royalty, 
and  even,  with  oriental  hyperbole,  the  monarch  is 
called  therein  "a  great  divinity";  but  this  divin- 
ity is  the  slave  of  the  Brahmins ;  he  is  obliged  to 
''communicate  to  them  all  his  afCairs,  and  over- 
whelm them  with  benefactions  and  wealth. "  One 
sole  fact  describes  this  ignominious  dependence 
in  a  very  striking  manner:  *'  If  the  king  finds  a 
treasure,"  it  is  written,  ' '  he  owes  half  of  it  to  the 
Brahmins;  if  the  Brahmin  finds  one,  he  keeps  it 
for  himself  alone,  without  dividing  it  with  the 
king."  —  The  Buddhist  reformation  profoimdly 
changed  this  social  system,  not  because  in  the 
beginning  (as  Bumouf  has  well  shown)  Buddha, 
or  Sakyamuni,  attacked  the  system  of  caste;  but 
by  proclaiming  religious  equality,  he  evidently 
gave  it  a  mortal  blow.  "My  law  is  a  law  of 
grace  for  all,"  he  said.  He  called,  above  all,  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds  to  a  religious  life.  These 
principles  bore  their  fruits.  In  one  of  the  oldest 
Buddhist  legends,  the  system  of  caste  is  strongly 
and  deeply  attacked:  "  There  \b  not  between  the 
Brahmin  and  a  man  of  another  caste  the  difference 
which  exists  between  a  stone  and  gold,  between 
light  and  darkness.  The  Brahmin,  in  fact,  did 
not  spring  from  the  ether  or  the  wind;  he  did  not 
rend  the  earth  to  appear  in  the  light  of  day;  he 
was  born  from  the  matrix  of  a  woman,  like  the 
ehandcUa  (the  vilest  of  creatures,  inferior  to  the 
sudra)."  By  its  hostility  to  caste,  Buddhism  has 
been  able  to  extend  everywhere  in  Asia,  and  prin- 
cipally in  China,  where  the  people  appear  never 
to  have  known  this  system;  even  where  castes 
exist  still,  as  in  Ceylon,  Buddhism  has  destroyed 
the  theocratic  character  which  the  system  had  in 
India,  and  has  changed  it  into  a  military  and  feu- 
dal system.  —  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Persia,  of 
which  we  know  so  little,  except  that  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  the  system  of  caste  appears  in  a  singularly 
mild  form;  that  the  priests  are  there  rather  coun- 
cilors of  the  king  than  his  masters;  and  especially 
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that,  as  this  religion  recommended  above  all  agri- 
culture as  a  sacred  duty,  there  resulted  a  notice- 
able change  of  condition  for  the  class  of  laborers; 
for  the  latter  were  ranked  among  the  athames, 
that  is  to  say,  great.  —  It  is  chiefly  in  China  that 
we  find  something  analogous  to  what  we  call  in 
the  west  political  science;  not  because  Confucius, 
the  most  celebrated  of  Chinese  sages,  was  much 
engrossed  with  this  science ;  but  his  disciple,  or 
rather  the  reformer  of  his  doctrine,  two  centuries 
after  him,  Mencius,  was  an  ingenious  and  liberal 
publicist,  as  the  following  anecdote  proves.  He 
was  conversing  with  the  king  of  Tsi.  "What 
must  be  done,"  he  asked  him,  '*  with  a  friend 
who  has  badly  administered  our  affairs?  "  ' '  Break 
with  him,"  said  the  king.  "  And  with  a  magis- 
trate who  has  not  well  fulfilled  his  functions?" 
"Remove  him,"  said  the  king.  "And  if  the 
provinces  are  badly  governed,  what  must  be 
done?"  The  king,  feigning  not  to  understand 
him,  glanced  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  spoke 
of  something  else.  The  political  theory  of  Men- 
cius consisted  in  a  sort  of  conciliation  between 
divine  right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  emperor,  according  to  him,  does  not  appoint 
his  successor,  but  he  presents  him  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Heaven  and  of  the  people  ;  a  doctrine 
conformable  to  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  books 
of  China.  We  know,  doubtless,  what  becomes, 
in  the  politics  of  absolute  governments,  of  this 
pretended  acceptance  by  the  people ;  it  is  most 
generally  a  fiction.  But  what  is  not  a  fiction,  is 
the  right,  recognized  to  exist  in  the  people  by 
Mencius,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  kings  with 
whom  they  are  dissatisfied  ;  a  right  which  the 
Chinese  people  seem  to  have  exercised  more  than 
once,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  number  of  their  dy- 
•  nasties.  Moreover,  Mencius  himself  exercised  a 
very  bold  right  of  censure  at  the  courts  of  the  dif- 
ferent princes  he  frequented.  He  attacked  tyr- 
anny under  all  its  forms,  and  particularly  because 
it  was  a  burden  upon  property.  He  showed  great 
sagacity  in  pointing  out  the  bond  which  united 
order  with  property  ;  in  him  there  was  no  vestige 
of  caste  or  of  aristocracy.  He  divided  society 
into  two  classes :  those  who  work  with  the  head, 
and  those  who  work  with  their  hands,  and,  which 
is  indeed  the  sign  of  a  laborious  and  industrial 
society,  he  endeavored  chiefly  to  show  that  intel- 
ligence is  itself  labor,  and  that  manual  labor  can 
not  be  exacted  from  all ;  a  manifest  proof  that  the 
latter  was  not  despised  nor  sacrificed,  since  a  wise 
man  was  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  former.  — 
However  curious  and  new  the  study  of  the  politi- 
cal theories  of  the  east  may  be  for  science,  tiiese 
theories  have  had  so  little  influence  upon  our  des- 
tinies, or  at  least  an  influence  so  indirect  and  so 
little  apparent,  that  we  must  pass  on  to  Greece, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  cradle  of  western  civilization. 
— II.  OtcbcO' Roman  Period.  The  little  space  which 
we  have  at  our  disposal  forces  us  to  reduce  politi- 
cal science  in  antiquity  to  three  names  *  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  —  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  consider  Plato  as  a  political  dreamer,  who 


was  deceived  because  he  did  not  take  experience 
into  consideration,  and  because  he  wished  to  con- 
struct society  on  an  impossible  basis.  An  impor- 
tant distinction  must  be  drawn  here,  one  without 
which  we  can  not  understand  Plato,  nor  do  his 
genius  the  Justice  which  it  deserves.  A  distinc- 
tion must  be  drawn  between  Utopian  politics  and 
ideal  politics.  The  first  consists  in  combining  are 
tificially,  and  by  means  of  the  imagination,  the 
elements  of  which  all  society  is  composed,  and 
thus  creating  an  arbitrary  mechanism,  which  has 
no  life,  no  reality,  no  possible  application,  either 
present  or  future.  Such  are  the  Utopias  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  Campanella,  and  of  some  of  our 
modem  reformers.  Ideal  politics,  on  the  contra- 
ry, consists  in  forming  a  true  idea  of  the  state,  in 
conceiving  it  in  its  perfection  (as  much  so,  of 
course,  as  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  permit), 
finally,  in  presenting  to  societies  a  model,  as  mo- 
rality presents  one  to  individuals.  No  state  will 
ever  reach  that  perfection,  any  more  than  any 
hero  or  any  saint  has  ever  attained  or  will  ever 
attain  moral  perfection.  But  if  we  do  not  forbid 
morality  to  propose  an  ideal  to  men,  why  should 
we  forbid  politics  to  pr^nt  one  to  peoples  and  to 
governments?  Now,  there  is  in  the  politics  of 
Plato  a  Utopian  part  and  an  ideal  part.  The  first 
is  dead,  and  will  not  revive ;  the  second  is  eternal 
It  is  utopism,  in  Plato,  to  consider  society  as  di- 
vided into  four  stereotyped  classes,  like  the  Indian 
or  Egyptian  castes ;  it  is  utopism  to  believe  that 
the  state  will  have  more  unity,  more  harmony, 
more  patriotism,  because  you  have  suppressed  the 
family  and  property ;  it  is  utopism  to  have  con- 
sidered woman  as  like  to  man,  and  as  capable  of 
the  same  functions  as  man,  for  instance,  of  bear- 
ing arms  and  of  governing  the  state;  it  is  utopism 
to  suppress  the  laws  in  the  state,  and  to  replace 
them  by  education  alone  ;  it  is  utopism  to  make 
philosophers  the  governing  class,  and  thus  to  con- 
found speculation  with  practice;  finally,  it  is  utop- 
ism to  exclude  poetry  from  the  republic,  to  reduce 
music  and  the  fine  arts  to  the  servile  obedience  of 
a  fixed  type,  protected  by  tyranny,  Jealous  of  its 
arbitrary  censure.  But  what  is  not  utopism  in 
Plato,  is  to  have  conceived  Justice  as  the  true  end 
of  society,  and  to  have  made  Justice  consist  in  the 
concord  and  harmony  of  the  citizens.  What  is 
not  utopism,  whatever  the  politics  of  Machiavel- 
lism  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  to  have  asserted 
that  the  true  strength  of  the  state  is  virtue,  and 
that  the  true  principle  of  virtue  is  education. 
Education  can  not,  then,  replace  the  laws,  but  it  is 
education  that  gives  soul  and  spirit  to  the  laws. 
For  what  is  the  use  of  a  law  which  is  not  observed? 
And  what  can  sustain  the  laws,  if  not  morals? 
What  is  not  utopism,  moreover,  in  Plato,  is  to 
have  perceived,  before  AristotH,  that  it  was  in  a 
well-moderated  and  well-balanced  constitution  that 
the  only  guarantee  of  liberty  resided  ;  to  have  ex- 
acted of  legislators  that  they  should  give  the 
reasons  for  their  law^s  when  they  promulgated 
them;  finally,  to  have  demanded  for  criminals  not 
only  punishment,  but  amendment  and  amelior- 
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-tttion.  —  Still,  an  important  element  Ls  lacking  in 
the  Platonic  ideal;  it  is  the  idea  of  liberty.  In 
his  *'  Republic/'  Plato  gives  liberty  no  place;  and 
if,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  "  Laws/'  much  wiser,  as 
we  know,  if  he  gives  it  a  place,  it  is  in  a  certain 
manner  despite  himself  and  against  his  real  feel- 
ings. This  is  easy  of  explanation.  Plato  had 
witnessed  at  Athens  the  excesses  of  liberty,  and  he 
had  suffered  from  those  excesses.  By  a  natural 
illusion,  which  we  have  often  seen  again,  he  con- 
sidered the  sovereign  good  to  lie  in  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  he  had  witnessed  near  at  hand,  and 
he  idealized  Sparta,  Crete  and  even  Egypt,  rather 
than  appear  to  consider  the  laws  and  customs  of 
his  own  country  right;  a  kind  of  blindness  habit- 
ual with  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  of  which 
Xenophon  is  still  more  culpable  than  Plato. — 
If  Plato  founded  ideal  politics  (not  without  an 
admixture  of  utopism),  Aristotle  founded  experi- 
mental politics.  Not  that  there  are  no  facts  in 
Plato,  and  that  Aristotle  is  destitute  of  ideality; 
but  we  must  characterize  each  of  them  by  his 
most  striking  traits.  What  there  is  newer  and 
absolutely  lasting  in  the  politics  of  Aristotle  is, 
first,  his  method;  that  is,  the  analysis  of  facts, 
the  reduction  of  a  complex  whole  to  its  elements. 
For  example,  the  state  is  the  object  of  politics. 
Now,  the  state  is  evidently  a  whole  composed  of 
a  very  great  number  .of  elements.  The  analysis 
•of  this  whole,  of  its  integral  parts,  of  its  divers 
forins,  of  its  successive  phases,  is  political  science. 
Such  is  the  method  of  Aristotle;  it  is  the  most 
rigorous,  the  most  scientific,  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  that  which,  later,  all  the  great 
publicists  of  the  experimental  school  followed — 
Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Montesquieu,  Locke  and  de 
Tocqueville.  Aristotle  took  so  much  into  account 
the  conditions  of  the  experimental  method  applied 
to  politics,  that,  before  writing  his  great  work,  he 
had  collected,  we  are  told,  the  constitutions  of 
SHOO  republics  or  governments,  and  had  analyzed 
ihem  in  a  book  unfortunately  lost.  In  them  he 
found  the  materials  for  his  political  doctrine;  from 
them  he  took  his  examples;  from  them,  doubt- 
less, he  drew  his  admirable  analyses  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Sparta,  of  Crete  and  of  Carthage, 
models  of  political  judgment.  — We  may  say,  also, 
that  it  is  Aristotle  who  has  fixed  the  frame,  the 
great  lines,  the  principal  divisions,  the  principal 
problems,  of  political  philosophy.  The  theory  of 
sovereignty,  the  division  of  governments,  the 
analysis  and  criticism  of  their  different  kinds,  the 
theory  of  execution,  the  theory  of  revolutions: 
such  are  the  different  matters  which  the  "Repub- 
lic "  of  Aristotle  treats  of,  after  an  introduction 
devoted  to  some  questions  of  natural  law  and  to 
a  criticism  of  the  most  celebrated  constitutions, 
real  or  imaginary.  It  is  the  strong  sentiment  of 
reality  and  the  observation  of  the  nature  of  things 
which  led  Aristotle  to  discover  all  the  falseness  of 
Platonic  Utopias,  and  in  particular  of  that  vain 
fratemity,  which  made  of  all  citizens  the  indis- 
tinct children  of  unknown  fathers  and  mothers. 
"It  is  better,"  says  Aristotle,  wittily,  '*to  be  a 


cousin  in  the  actual  system,  than  a  brother  in  the 
system  of  Plato."  He  said,  further,  that  "the 
affections  were  lost  in  a  community,  like  a  few 
drops  of  honey  in  a  vast  extent  of  water."  No 
modem  economist  has  recognized  better  than 
Aristotle  the  emptiness  of  that  abstract  and  chi- 
merical unity  which  absorbs  the  individual  in  the 
state.  *'It  is  wishing  to  draw  harmony,"  says 
Aristotle  again,  "from  one  single  chord,  to  have 
rhythm  with  a  single  measure."  He  shows  that 
the  suppression  of  property  would  not  suppress 
quarrels  and  trials  at  law.  There  are  as  many 
quarrels  between  owners  of  goods  in  common  as 
between  those  who  have  personal  goods.  Besides, 
the  greatest  crimes  are  not  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  possession.  "Tyranny  does  not  usurp 
anything  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  itself 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  air." — It  is  the  same 
lively  feeling  of  the  reality  and  the  observation 
of  the  nature  of  things  which  caused  Aristotle  to 
discover  this  great  truth,  that  man  is  naturally 
bom  for  society,  or,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  \b 
a  political  animal.  Without  society,  man  would 
be  either  a  god  or  a  beast.  Society  is  composed 
of  families.  The  family  is  distinguished  from  the 
state,  in  that  the  state  is  composed  of  men  free 
and  equal,  while  the  family  rests  upon  inequality. 
But  it  is  a  delicate  achievement  of  Aristotle  that 
he  distinguished  conjugal  power  from  paternal 
power,  the  first  of  which  is,  he  says,  more  like 
republican  power,  and  the  second  more  like  royal 
power. ;—  In  politics,  properly  so  called,  Aristotle 
admirably  grasped  the  principle  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  power.  "It  is  not  the  cook,"  he  says, 
"it  is  the  guest  who  judges  the  banquet."  He 
prefers  the  guaranty  of  the  law  to  that  which 
rests  only  in  the  wisdom  of  a  prince.  "  To  de- 
mand the  absolute  sovereignty  of  a  king,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  declare  sovereigns  both  the  man  and 
the  beast."  While  appreciating  with  the  utmost 
correctness  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
different  governments,  he  pronounces,  as  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  in  favor  of  government 
by  the  middle  classes.  According  to  him,  the 
great  do  not  know  how  to  obey,  and  the  low  do 
not  know  how  to  command.  Both  always  wish 
to  be  tyrants.  The  middle  classes,  leaning  as 
much  to  one  side  as  to  the  other,  hold  altemately 
in  check  these  two  natural  enemies,  the  nobility 
and  the  people.  It  is  here,  in  fact,  in  the  natural 
hostility  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  of  the  great  and  the  people,  that 
Aristotle  sees  the  principle  of  all  revolution.  The 
one  party  desires  inequality  everywhere,  even 
where  it  is  unjust;  the  other  wishes  equality  every- 
where, even  where  it  is  absurd  and  impossible; 
and  hence  all  states  toss  about  between  arbitrary 
inequality  and  a  violent  equality.  Hence,  the  re- 
volts of  the  people  in  aristocracies,  and  of  the 
great  in  democracies.  The  advice  given  by  Aris- 
totle, to  escape  these  dangers,  is  that  no  govern- 
ment should  abuse  its  principle.  Democracy 
perishes  by  the  excess  of  democratic  institutions. 
And  so  with  monarchy  and  oligarchy.    On  the 
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contrary,  the  people,  in  democracies,  should  ap- 
pear occupied  only  with  the  interest  of  the  rich; 
and,  in  oligarchies,  the  great  should  have  in 
view  only  the  interest  of  the  people.  Even  in  tyr- 
annies, power  can  not  exist,  except  on  the  con- 
dition of  its  being  moderate.  All  these  principles, 
so  sensible,  so  practical,  so  frequently  proven, 
are  summed  up  in  the  excellent  maxim  of  eternal 
application,  "  Authority  is  more  lasting  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  less  extended."  —  But  if  the  method  of 
observation  and  of  experience  revealed  to  Aris- 
totle so  many  remarkable  and  profound  laws,  it 
unfortunately  also  contributed  to  close  his  eyes  to 
one  of  the  greatest  injustices  of  ancient  society, 
to  slavery.  Always  preoccupied  with  the  finding 
of  the  reason  of  facts,  and  much  less  with  weigh- 
ing the  justice  of  them,  Aristotle  sought  to  ex- 
plain slavery;  and  in  explaining  it,  he  justified 
it.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  extend  than  to  re- 
strain the  practice  of  it,  for  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  there  are  two  classes  of  men;  one 
made  to  obey,  and  the  other  to  conunand.  The 
former  are  the  slaves,  the  latter  freemen.  It  is 
not  war,  nor  law,  nor  covenant,  which  makes 
slavery;  it  is  nature.  And  if  we  ask  Aristotle 
who  are  the  men  that  nature  has  thus  condemned 
to  slavery,  he  answers  that  they  are  those  who  are 
good  only  for  manual  labor;  he  seems  to  believe 
that  nature  herself  designed  them  to  be  slaves  by 
giving  them  an  entirely  material  vigor,  necessary 
for  the  coarser  work  of  society,  while  she  reserved 
for  freemen  nobility  and  beauty.  It  often  hap- 
pens, however,  that  there  are  men  who  have  only 
the  body  of  the  freeman,  while  others  have  only 
his  soul.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  be  deceived.  — 
Contempt  for  manual  labor  is  the  greatest  preju- 
dice we  meet  with  in  the  politics  of  Aristotle. 
He  even  goes  so  far  that  he  has  attempted  to  con- 
found the  laborer  with  the  slave,  and  in  more  th^n 
one  place  he  divides  society  into  two  classes : 
the  freemen,  who  have  the  necessary  leisure  to 
devote  themselves  to  war,  politics  and  philosophy; 
and  the  aitisans,  or  slaves,  who  produce  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  former.  A  free  society, 
that  is  to  say,  an  imperceptible  oligarchy,  main- 
tained by  a  slave  society,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
mass  of  men — such  is  Aristotle's  ideal.  Neverthe- 
less, if  we  compare  the  politics  of  the  latter  with 
Plato's,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  more  true, 
more  sensible  and  more  practical  than  Plato's.  — 
Cicero  is  not  an  original  publicist ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans»  great  politicians  in  practice  as  they  were, 
did  not  produce  in  this  respect  great  theorizers. 
Still,  it  is  in  Cicero  that  we  find  best  developed 
that  great  idea  of  a  mixed  government  which 
was  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  many  sages,  until 
it  found  realization  in  the  English  constitution. 
After  having  set  forth  and  compared  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniences  of  the  different  forms 
of  government,  Cicero  decides  in  favor  of  a  mixed 
government,  or  of  a  supreme  and  royal  power, 
imited  to  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  class, 
and  to  a  certain  liberty  of  the  people,  which 
satisfies  both  the  demands  of  order  and  those 


of  equality  that  exist  together  in  human  na- 
ture. This  government  would  be  the  moat  sta- 
ble of  all,  because  of  its  moderation  and  temper- 
ament. It  is  the  condition  of  all  that  is  tem- 
perate to  last  a  long  time,  **and  extremes  are 
readily  changed  to  their  contraries."  Cicero, 
following  the  example  of  Polybius,  believed  that 
the  Roman  government  was  an  example  of  a 
mixed  and  temperate  government.  The  govern- 
ment at  Rome  was  at  first  monarchical.  Royalty, 
overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  Brutus,  reap- 
peared, divided  and  diminished,  under  the  name 
of  the  consulate.  In  this  second  period,  the  con- 
stitution was  wholly  aristocratic.  A  new  revolu- 
tion, that  of  Yirginius,  introduced  the  people  into 
the  government.  Henceforth,  the  consulate,  the 
senate,  and  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  accom- 
panied by  many  other  institutions,  some  aristo- 
cratic, and  some  popular,  represented,  in  their 
union,  that  form  of  temperate  government,  a 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  republic, 
which  Cicero  extols  as  the  best  and  most  secure 
of  all  forms  of  government.  Without  contesting 
his  opinion  upon  this  point,  we  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  it  is  only  by  twisting  the  sense 
of  the  words,  that  we  can  make  the  consulate 
pass  for  a  monarchical  institution;  and  that,  in 
reality,  the  Roman  government  was  never  any- 
thing but  an  aristocratic  constitution,  slowly  trans- 
forming itself  into  a  democracy.  —  III.  The  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Benaissanee.  The  period  which  ex- 
tends from  the  end  of  antiquity  to  the  middle  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  is,  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
that  period  so  great  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
human  mind,  has  not  the  same  importance  in  poli- 
tics; it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention,  in  its  be- 
ginning, to  Christian  politics,  by  comparing  it  with 
Hebrew  politics.  — ^The  politics  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  beginnyig,  or  at  least  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
was  theocratic  pohtics,  although  not  sacerdotal. 
God  was  the  only  king,  the  only  lord,  the  only 
proprietor  of  the  land.  It  was  with  him  that  the 
people  covenanted  through  the  mediation  of 
Moses.  But  the  priests  were  not,  as  in  India, 
the  governing  class.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  land,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  cities  which  had  been  given  to  them. 
The  priests  were  a  family,  not  a  caste.  The  priest- 
hood extended  through  all  the  tribes,  and  was  an 
instrument  of  unity.  It  had,  moreover,  consider- 
able political  influence,  serving  as  an  intei'medl- 
ary  between  Gk>d  and  the  people.  After  Moses, 
power  appears  to  have  been  patriarchal  and  dem- 
ocratic, concentrated  only  in  critical  moments  in 
the  hands  of  a  military  chief.  The  disorders 
which  resulted  from  this  state  of  things  led  the 
Hebrews  to  desire  a  monarchical  government  It 
is  probable  that  the  priesthood  little  favored  this 
institution;  for  we  see  Samuel  strongly  reproving 
the  people  upon  this  occasion,  and  threatening 
them,  on  the  part  of  God,  with  the  most  frightful 
despotism.  Still,  in  becoming  monarchical,  the 
government  did  not  entirely  lose  its  theocratic 
character.     Consecration  and  anointment  sufii- 
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eienily  prove  this.  The  sacerdotal  power  con- 
tiBued  to  remain  powerful;  finally,  outside  of 
the  established  church,  there  were  always  im- 
mediate envoys  of  God,  who,  without  any  other 
title  than  divine  inspiration,  admonished  the 
tdngs  and  held  their  ambition  in  check.  These 
were  the  prophets,  a  sort  of  popular  opposition, 
which  was,  however,  as  often  directed  against  the 
people  themselves  as  against  the  royal  authority. 
~  Such  were  the  sources  at  which,  later.  Christian 
politics  drank.  But  in  the  beginning,  like  all 
great  religious  doctrines,  Christianity  was  not  po- 
litical. It  was  an  entirely  moral  kingdom  that 
it  wished  to' found;  it  was  in  this  moral  kingdom 
that  the  first  were  the  last  and  the  last  first. 
Christ  meant  by  this,  not  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  social  order,  but  that  the  social  and 
political  order  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
true  order,  the  moral  and  religious  order  of  things. 
But  he  did  not  ask  to  change  anything  here  be- 
low. His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  The 
Apostle  Paul  sums  up  the  same  ideas  in  these  cel- 
ebrated words:  "  iJet  every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of 
Ood:  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  Qod,** 
Christian  politics  was,  therefore,  in  the  earliest 
times,  only  the  politics  of  obedience  and  of  sub- 
mission to. the  established  powers.  The  only  rev- 
olution of  which  it  thought  was  the  reform  of 
souls.  —  It  is  not  our  province  to  investigate  here 
the  social  consequences  of  Christianity.  We  know 
the  great  infiuence  it  had  in  the  greatest  social  fact 
of  modem  times,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We 
shall  limit  ourselves  here  to  political  doctrines. 
Now,  one  of  the  questions  that  Christian  politics 
gave  rise  to,  is  that  of  the  relations  of  church  and 
state.  We  know  how  that  question  is  solved  in 
the  Gospel :  ' '  Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  which 
are  Cssar's;  and  unto  Gkxl  the  things  that  are 
God's. "  All  the  primitive  church  remained  faith- 
ful to  this  maxim,  tempered  by  these  words  of  the 
Apostle:  "We  ought  to  obey  GkKl  rather  than 
men."  Later,  when  the  state  became  Christian, 
the  church  showed  very  great  power  of  resistance 
«nd  very  great  ambition.  We  know  that  the 
whole  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  struggle  of  these 
two  powers.  This  struggle,  which  fills  up  history, 
fiUs  up,  also,  all  the  writings  of  the  time;  on  the 
one  side  the  writings  of  the  theologians,  and  on 
the  other  of  the  jurisconsults.  We  can  scarcely 
give  a  summary  of  such  a  controversy,  which  has 
filled  vast  numbers  of  books,  but  we  can  point 
out  the  principles  involved  in  it.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  in  this  struggle,  in  which  were  ap- 
pealed to  in  turn  the  principle  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  it  was  chiefly  the  laymen  or  jurisconsults 
who  appealed  to  the  former,  and  the  theologians 
to  the  latter.  The  partisans  of  the  civil  power 
were  interested  in  making  the  origin  of  power 
flow  directly  from  God,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  appear  to  hold  it  from  the  hands  of  the  church. 
The  church,  on  the  contrary,  was  interested  in 
demonstrating  the  human  origin  of  this  power. 


in  order  to  rule  more  easily.  Hinkmar,  Gregory 
VII.,  Innocent  III.,  John  of  Salisbury,  BsAnt 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Giles  of  Rome,  were  the 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  jurisconsults  Dante,  Occam,  and 
Mariel  of  Padua,  were  the  principal  defenders  of 
the  civil  power.  The  thirteenth  century  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  the  theocratic  school.  The 
fourteenth  century  witnessed  its  ruin.  — But  new 
ideas  and  new  light  are  spread  among  the  people. 
The  reading  of  ancient  writers,  now  resumed, 
freed  the  mind  in  every  sphere.  Scholasticism 
drooped  and  died;  more  experience,  more  reflec- 
tion, more  curiosity,  gave  birth  to  new  methods 
and  to  a  new  language.  Politics  was  the  flrst  of 
the  sciences  to  profit  by  this  revolution,  but  not 
without  injury  to  morality.  We  have  met  Mach- 
iavelli. — Machiavelli  substituted  in  politics,  for 
the  wholly  syllogistic  method  of  the  schools,  the 
method  of  observation  and  of  experience,  such 
as  we  have  already  seen  it  in  Aristotle.  Still, 
there  is  a  diilerence  in  the  methods  of  these  two 
great  minds.  In  Machiavelli  the  method  was 
rather  empirical  than  really  experimental.  To 
explain:  the  great  experimental  method,  as  under- 
stood by  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu,  consists  in 
gathering  together,  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  most 
general  facts  of  the  political  order  and  converting 
them  into  laws.  The  division  of  governments, 
the  division  of  powers,  the  forms  and  conditions 
of  sovereignty,  the  laws  according  to  which  gov- 
ernments are  formed,  grow  and  decay — such  are 
the  objects  of  political  science;  and  experience 
is  the  method  which  serves  to  discover  them. 
Machiavelli  did  not  seek  such  general  results. 
His  end  was  much  nearer  home,  and  was  always 
reduced  to  this  practical  problem:  How  is  it  nec- 
essary to  act  under  such  and  such  circumstances? 
Politics,  as  he  understood  it,  is  less  a  science  than 
an  art;  he  gathers  together  tentatively  certain  ex- 
amples, and  he  advises  us  to  act  after  certain 
models,  whose  acts  he  relates.  Hence,  instead  of 
general  laws,  fotmded  upon  the  analysis  of  facts, 
he  gives  us  precepts,  founded  upon  examples: 
this  is  empiricism,  not  science. — We  know,  too, 
what  an  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  to  justice 
and  injustice,  Machiavelli  introduced  into  politics. 
Cruelty  and  bad  faith,  those  weapons  so  familiar 
to  the  Italian  politics  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
seemed  to  him  most  innocent,  and  he  recommend- 
ed them  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  criminal  counsels  which 
fill  the  book  of  the  "Prince"  were  only  a  feint, 
whose  object  was  to  render  tyranny  odious.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  admit  such  a  theory.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  "Prince"  has  by  no  means  the 
character  which  is  ascribed  to  it;  and,  besides,  we 
find  the  same  maxims  both  in  the  correspondence 
of  Machiavelli  and  in  his  discourse  on  Titus 
Livius,  a  work  infinitely  superior  to  the  "  Prince" 
in  its  political  bearing,  and  in  the  elevation  of  its 
ideas.  FinaUy,  Machiavellism  was  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  a  man,  but  of  a  century.  Machiavelli 
disclosed  the  secret  of  his  age;  and  it  must  be 
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avowed  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
Machlavellism  in  the  politics  of  all  times.  (See 
Machiavellism.)— From  the  purely  political 
point  of  view,  Machiavelli  seems  to  have  two  doc- 
trines :  the  one  popular  and  republican,  in  his 
'* Discourse";  the  other  tyrannical  and  monarchi- 
cal, in  the  "Prince."  This  contradiction  is  ex- 
plained by  the  empiricism  of  Machiavelli,  who  was 
more  occupied  with  studying  facts  and  explaining 
ways  and  means,  than  with  exposing  principles. 
In  one  of  these  works  he  studies  popular  govern- 
ments; in  the  other,  princely  governments,  and 
particularly  that  of  new  princes.  He  points  out 
what  experience  has  taught  him  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  elevating  and  making  prosperous 
these  two  forms  of  government.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  in  the  book  of  the  "Prince" 
he  advises  tyranny  only  in  the  interest  of  liber- 
ty; tyranny  would  be  to  him  only  a  democratic 
dictatorship.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  this  idea 
in  the  "Ftince,"  though  some  passages  of  the 
"  Discourse  "  may  authorize  it.  Let  us  add  that 
the  more  popular  and  more  liberal  politics  of  the 
"  Discourse"  appear  much  more  conformable  to 
the  real  thoughts  of  Machiavelli  than  the  politics 
of  the  "Prince."  —  The  sixteenth  century  was 
especially  a  century  of  politics.  The  great  relig- 
ious reformation,  excited  by  Luther,  was  of  profit 
to  the  science  of  the  state.  When  the  foundations 
of  religious  belief  .had  been  submitted  to  exam- 
ination, the  time  was  not  far  off  when  political 
beliefs  would  have  to  undergo  the  same  examina- 
tion. Hence  nothing  is  more  interesting  in  this 
respect  than  the  political  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  for  the  first  time  a  bold  examination 
was  made  of  the  foundations  of  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty ;  those  rights  of  the  people  and  of  kings, 
which,  according  to  Cardinal  de  Retz,  "  never 
accorded  so  well  with  one  another  as  in  silence," 
were  laid  bare.  The  Protestant  schools  gave  the 
signal.  Hotman  in  his  Franco-OaUia,  Hubert 
lAnguet  in  his  Vindidm  corUra  tyrannos,  Buchan- 
an in  his  1>«  jure  regrU  ajntd  Scotos,  propounded 
the  principles  of  a  system  of  politics  boldly  revo- 
lutionary and  democratic.  Hubert  Languet,  in 
particular,  first  brought  to  light  the  principle  of 
contrcust,  which  was  later  to  become  so  famous  in 
the  hands  of  another  Protestant  and  republican, 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  Before  long  the  Catholics,  drawn 
into  the  struggle,  rivaled  the  Protestants  in  revo- 
lutionary ardor.  They  even  pushed  anarchical 
principles  so  far  that  they  even  authorized  and 
defended  regicide.  The  writings  of  the  Jesuits, 
and,  in  particular,  the  celebrated  De  Bege  of 
Mariana,  prove  this.  Among  all  these  polemical 
writings,  which  have  as  much  excited  minds  as 
perfected  science,  we  must  single  out  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments,  of  political  science,  the  Be- 
pvbUque  of  Bodin.  This  book,  composed  almost 
upon  the  plan  of  Aristotle's  "  Politics,"  and 
which,  in  its  vast  compass,  contains  and  sums  up 
all  the  problems  of  politics,  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  facts,  of  its  historic  examples,  for 
its  judicial  and  even  economic  knowledge,  for  its 


moral  elevation  and  its  political  moderation.  But 
we  can  not  say  that  it  contains  truly  new  and  orig- 
inal principles.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  it, 
is  a  very  fine  polemic  against  slavery  ;  a  polemic 
which  was  then  only  too  timely,  the  discovery  of 
America  having  brought  about  a  sad  increase  in 
the  evil  of  slavery.  We  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion, finally,  the  eloquent  appeal  of  L'Hospital 
in  favor  of  freedom  of  conscience.  —  IV.  Modem 
limes.  The  seventeenth  century  scarcely  pro- 
duced any  great  publicists,  save  in  England.  For 
it  is  only  where  liberty  exists,  or  at  least  where  it 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  that  politics  acquire  new 
light.  Two  names  arise  above  all  others  in  this 
strife  of  parties  and  of  political  schools  :  Hobbes, 
the  defender  of  absolute  power  ;  and  Locke,  the 
heir  of  the  doctrines  of  Buchanan  and  of  Languet, 
and  the  defender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
—  Hobbes  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  has  the  absolute  right  of  self-pres- 
ervation by  all  possible  means ;  and  accoi^ing 
this  same  right  to  all  men,  he  very  logically  con- 
oludes  that  the  state  of  natm*e  is  a  state  of  war  of 
all  against  all.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  making  it 
appear  that  this  state  is  a  threatening  one  for 
everybody ;  for  the  weak  in  the  first  place,  who 
are  oppressed  by  the  strong;  and  then  for  the 
strong,  who  may  be  oppressed  by  the  weak  leagued 
against  them.  In  this  common  state  of  disqui- 
etude the  only  means  of  guaranteeing  the  security 
of  all  is  for  each  one  to  resign  the  absolute  right 
which  he  has  over  all  things,  and  transfer  that 
right,  with  all  its  consequences,  to  a  central  power 
(prince,  assembly  or  people),  which  thus  becomes 
sovereign.  The  sovereign  is,  then,  a  public  per- 
sonage, invested,  through  the  renunciation  of  their 
rights  by  the  members  of  society,  with  absolute 
power.  Hobbes  is  not  exclusively  a  partisan  of 
the  power  of  one  man.  Doubtless  he  prefers 
monarchy  to  the  other  forms  of  government.  But 
he  admits  them  all ;  the  only  principle  to  which 
he  holds,  is  the  principle  of  absolute  power,  in 
whatever  hands  this  power  may  be  placed.  He 
makes  no  reservation  of  the  rights  of  citizens  or 
of  subjects,  and  he  abandons  them,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  absolute  arbitrary  power  of  the 
state.  —  Such  are  the  principles  contained  in  the 
De  Give,  or  the  "Leviathan,"  the  most  audacious 
pleas  which  have  ever  been  written  in  favor  of 
absolute  power.  Hobbes  had  witnessed  the  Eng- 
lish revolution;  he  had  taken  sides  with  the  Stu- 
arts, and  it  was  to  defend  them  that  he  composed 
these  vigorous  but  detestable  works.  Locke,  a 
partisan  of  William  of  Orange,  and  defender  of 
the  revolution  of  1688,  wrote,  to  refute  the  writ- 
ings of  Hobbes,  of  Filmer,  and  of  other  apologists 
of  absolute  power,  the  "  Essay  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment," one  of  the  best  treatises  on  politics  that  we 
possess.  —  He  maintains,  against  Hobbes,  that 
even  in  the  state  of  nature  there  is  a  primitive 
law  which  does  not  permit  each  to  do  anything, 
no  matter  what,  for  his  self-preservation.  The 
state  of  nature  is  nothing  but  the  state  in  which 
men  live  when  they  have  no  superior  to  settle 
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their  differences.  In  this  state  they  have  none  the 
leas  reciprocal  rights;  and  if  it  is  permitted  them 
to  ose  force,  it  is  not  for  attack,  but  for  defense. 
Among  these  natural  rights,  anterior  to  civil  law, 
Locke  puts  in  the  first  rank,  property,  which  he 
bases  upon  human  labor;  a  doctrine  entirely  new 
then,  and  which  has  since  become  almost  hack- 
neyed. Liberty  of  person  and  liberty  of  labor  are 
also  natural  rights  of  men.  Hence  Locke  ener- 
getically combats  slavery.  Finally,  his  conclusion 
is,  that  the  civil  power,  far  from  being  based  upon 
the  renunciation  by  the  citizens  of  all  their  rights, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  these  yery  rights.  It  has  been  sought  to  derive 
the  civil  power  from  the  paternal  power;  this  was 
the  theory  of  Filmer,  in  his  "Patriarcha,"  in 
which  he  considered  all  the  princes  of  the  earth 
as  heirs  of  Adam.  Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  "Dis- 
course upon  Ctovemment,"  had  already  refuted 
this  strange  theory.  Locke  shows  that  the  pater- 
nal power  itself  is  instituted  in  the  interest  of  the 
children,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  time 
when  the  son  has  become  a  free  man  at  his  major- 
ity. The  civil  power,  neither  resting  upon  force 
nor  upon  the  paternal  right,  Locke  derives  from 
popular  consent;  and  from  this  principle  he  draws 
unhesitatingly  the  gravest  consequence  which  it 
contains,  namely,  the  right  of  insurrection,  which 
he  calls  the  right  of  appeal  to  heaven.  —  The 
seventeenth  century  was  more  fruitful,  so  far  as 
political  science  was  concerned,  in  England  than 
in  France.  La  poUtique  Uree  de  VEcrUure  minte, 
by  Boasuet,  is  the  only  work  of  any  consequence 
written  by  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman  at  that  time. 
It  is  an  apology  for  absolute  power  and  for  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  Yet,  if  Justice  is  to  be 
done  to  Boesuet,  he  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Hobbes.  The  former  endeavored  to  distinguish 
arbitrary  power  from  absolute  power.  He  recog- 
nized certain  fundamental  laws,  which  are  the 
natural  limit  of  power;  he  excepted  life  and  prop- 
erty from  the  absolute  power  which  the  sovereign 
possesses;  finally,  while  according  him  all  rights, 
he  did  not  overlook  his  duties.  But  even  with 
these  restrictions,  the  politics  of  Bossuet  is  none 
the  less  among  the  most  absolute  that  we  know. 
Let  us  add,  that  he  understood  nothing  of  the 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  that  slavery  itself  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  legitimate  institution.  Such 
were  the  political  doctrhies  of  France.  Fenelon, 
indeed,  was  more  liberal  minded  than  Bossuet, 
but  rather  from  an  aristocratic  than  from  a  popu- 
lar point  of  view.  —  After  Louis  XIV.  and  after 
Fenelon,  minds  were  freed  little  by  little,  and 
turned  to  the  examination  of  religious  and  of  po- 
litical affairs.  The  LeUres  permnes  and  the  LeUres 
angiams  were  the  signal  given  by  the  two  masters 
of  the  century,  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu;  the  for- 
mer submitting  all  things,  and,  in  particular,  penal 
matters,  to  the  great  freedom  of  his  judgment, 
BO  sensible  and  so  penetrating;  the  latter,  after 
the  first  brilliancy  of  the  LeUres  persanes  and  the 
vigorous  masterpiece,  OtnmdSrationa  eur  la  grand- 
eur et  la  decadence  dee  Bomaine,  collecting  his 


thoughts  during  twenty  years  to  raise  up  for  po- 
litical science  one  of  its  most  magnificent  monu- 
ments, the  Esprit  dee  lois.  —  The  Esprit  des  lots  is 
one  of  the  most  difilcult  books  to  analyze,  for  it 
does  not  contain,  properly  speaking,  any  system; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  its  pages  which  is  not  full 
of  sense  and  of  profundity;  we  may  criticise  his 
division  of  governments  and  his  theory  of  their 
principles;  but  what  is  beyond  all  admiration  is 
the  profound  and  penetrating  judgment  which  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  each  one  of  them;  his  analysis 
of  monarchy,  founded  upon  honor  and  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  intermediary  bodies,  is  a  great 
truth.  .  He  has  perceived  with  genius  that  the 
suppression  of  the  intermediary  powers. would 
lead  directly  to  despotism  or  to  the  power  of  the 
people.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  what  he  has 
wiitten  upon  the  corruption  of  governments. 
Finally,  when  he  says  that  monarchy  rests  upon 
honor,  and  the  republic  upon  virtue,  he  advances 
indeed  a  maxim  which  is  subject  to  restriction, 
but  the  basis  of  which  is  true.  What  constitutes 
the  difference  between  aristocratic  monarchy  as  it 
existed  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
despotism  as  it  exists  in  Turkey  and  in  the  east,  is, 
that  the  power  which  is  not  limited  by  the  laws  is 
necessarily  limited  by  manners  and  customs.  It 
vrill  be  said  that  in  Turkey  even  there  are  manners 
and  customs  which  limit  the  empire  of  the  sov- 
ereign. But  that  only  proves  that  nowhere,  not 
even  in  Turkey,  is  there  absolute  despotism.  As 
for  the  principle  of  virtue,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
popular  governments  have  more  need  of  it  than 
other  governments.  Read,  for  example,  the  chap- 
ters of  Montesquieu  uik>n  the  corruption  of  de- 
mocracies, and  you  will  see  what  difficult  duties 
await  citizens  the  day  they  wish  to  be  free.  We 
learn  there  that  the  love  of  equality  becomes  the 
ruin  of  equality  itself,  if  it  does  not  know  how  to 
confine  itself  within  its  true  limits;  if,  not  content 
to  be  equal  as  citizens,  we  wish  to  be  so  also  as 
sons  and  as  brothers,  as  young  and  as  old,  as  sub- 
jects and  as  magistrates.  We  learn  also  how  obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  necessary  in  a  country  in 
which  the  law  is  made  by  the  citizens  themselves. 
We  may  find  that  Montesquieu  3delds  too  much 
to  ancient  prejudices,  in  considering  frugality 
necessary  in  democracies  :  but  it  must  be  granted 
him  that  a  certain  sobriety,  a  certain  moderation 
in  enjoyment,  is  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty; 
and  that  where  the  disordinate  love  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses  rules,  the  country  and  the  law  run 
the  risk  of  being  held  of  little  account.  —  Moved 
by  the  desire  to  oppose  the  temperate  and  circum- 
spect politics  of  Montesquieu  to  the  rash  and  ad- 
venturous politics  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  the  former  has  been  frequently  much 
exaggerated,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  latter.  Montesquieu  said:  "  I  have  not  natur- 
ally a  disapproving  spirit. "  It  has  been  concluded 
from  this,  that  he  was  more  ready  to  counsel  the 
maintenance  of  abuse  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
established  order.  Nothing  could  be  more  incor- 
rect than  such  a  view.    The  moderation  of  his 
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tone  ought  not  to  dose  our  eyes  to  what  is  bold 
and  impassioned  in  the  Egprit  des  Ufu.  Montes- 
quieu wished,  as  much  as  any  man  of  his  time,  for 
a  new  society,  so  new  indeed  that  we  can  still  de- 
sire a  part  of  what  he  dreamed  of.  If  we  except 
the  venality  of  ofDces,  which  a  remnant  of  domes- 
tic prejudice  led  him  to  spare,  and  which  was  be- 
sides a  sort  of  guaranty  against  arbitrary  power, 
there  is  not  a  single  abuse  which  Montesquieu 
did  not  attack  with  as  much  force  as  any  philoso- 
pher of  his  time.  Before  Voltaire  and  Beccaria, 
he  demanded  the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and 
the  proportionment  of  punishments  to  offenses. 
Before  Rousseau  and  RaynaJ,  he  eloqu^tly  at- 
tacked the  institution  of  slavery.  .Before  the  En- 
eydopedie,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  toleration.  — 
But  among  the  greatest  of  the  new  things  in 
Montesquieu  must  be  reckoned  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  the  powers,  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  governments.  Before  him  it  had  been 
indeed  seen  that  there  was  in  society  a  power  to 
make  the  laws,  a  power  to  declare  or  interpret 
them,  and  a  power  to  execute  them;  in  a  word, 
three  powers,  the  legislative,  the  Judicial  and  the 
executive.  This  division  had  already  appeared 
in  Aristotle;  and  there  was  an  analogous  one,  al- 
though a  little  different,  in  Locke.  But  no  one, 
not  even  Locke,  had  perceived  that  the  separation 
of  these  powers  is  the  essential  condition  of  lib- 
erty; that  if  the  power  which  makes  the  laws  is 
also  the  one  which  executes  and  interprets  them, 
it  is  of  necessity  a  tyrant;  for  nothing  is  opposed 
to  its  authority.  The  safety  of  the  citizens  is  only 
guaranteed  by  the  separation  of  the  powers.  Power 
checks  power.  Such  is  the  principle  which  Mon- 
tesquieu discussed  in  the  constitution  of  England, 
and  which  has  often  been  confounded,  although 
it  is  profoundly  different  from  it,  with  another 
principle,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  Mon- 
tesquieu, the  principle  of  mixed  governments. 
These  are  two  distinct  things,  for  the  separation 
of  powers  can  take  place  in  a  simple  government, 
for  example,  the  American  republic;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  mixed  constitution,  the  powers 
may  be  confounded,  for  example,  in  the  Roman 
constitution.  Of  these  two  principles,  the  first, 
we  may  say,  is  eternal  and  universal;  the  second 
depends  on  circumstances.  Wherever  political 
society  exists  the  powers  should  be  separate;  else 
the  citizens  are  oppressed.  But  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  monarchy  or  aristocracy  should  be 
united  to  democracy.  Finally,  among*  modem 
publicists,  Montesquieu  is  one  of  those  who  have 
insisted  most  upon  the  greatness  and  importance 
of  political  liberty  in  the  state.  Locke  had  already 
done  so;  but  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  Montesquieu 
that  the  idea  was  promulgated  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  added,  as  an  indestructible 
element,  to  the  patrimony  of  universal  reason.  — 
To  the  politics  of  Montesquieu  is  naturally  op- 
posed the  politics  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  His  politics 
have  been  so  often  criticised,  that  it  will  be  to  the 
point,  perhaps,  to  set  forth  its  merits  rather  than 
its  defects.    This  is  not  saying  that  we  approve 


of  the  whole  of  the  Con^cU  Social  There  are  in 
that  book  very  dangerous  and  very  bad  opinions: 
in  the  chapter  upon  civil  religion,  an  admiration 
beyond  bounds  for  the  very  imperfect  republics 
of  antiquity,  and  an  unintelligent  aversion  for  the 
very  wise  principle  of  representation,  the  only 
means  of  establishing  liberty  in  our  modem  socie- 
ties. But,  all  reservations  made,  I  find  that  the 
maxims  of  the  Contrai  Social  are  often  interpreted 
in  an  incorrect  manner,  and  that  there  is  more 
truth  in  the  book  than  it  is  the  custom  to  acknowl- 
edge. —  It  is  constantly  advanced  as  an  argument 
against  Rousseau  that  he  has  said  that  human 
society,  in  general,  had  its  origin  in  an  agreement, 
in  a  contract.  But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked that  in  the  Contrai  Social  Rousseau  treats 
only  of  civil  and  political  society.  It  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  which  has  its  origin  in  contract 
He  seeks,  he  says,  with  Judgment  and  predaion, 
*'  the  act  by  which  a  people  is  a  people."  Now,  it 
is  this  act,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  contract  — 
To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  prin- 
ciple it  is  necessary  to  be  informed  that  Rousseau 
does  not  examine  what  is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
upon  which  civil  society  rests,  but  what  is  in  law, 
in  ab^raeio,  the  principle  of  any  political  order 
whatever,  all  particular  circumstances  being  left 
out  of  consideration.  This  is  a  political  meta- 
physical investigation,  one  which  may  be  danger- 
ous in  its  consequences  without  being  false  in  itself. 
For  the  truest  principle  may  be  wrongly  inter- 
preted and  wrongly  applied.  Besides,  Rousseau 
seems  himself  to  have  taken  precautions  in  ad- 
vance against  the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of 
his  principles,  by  frequently  repeating,  in  his 
work,  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  is 
most  conformable  to  the  character  of  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  made,  that  there  is  not  a  priori  a 
perfect  and  absolute  form  of  govemment;  that  all 
depends  upon  circumstances,  etc.  Consequently, 
even  although  the  principle  of  the  social  contract 
should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow  that  Rous- 
seau authorized  the  application  of  it  hie  et  nunc 
without  restriction;  the  person  who  should  rash- 
ly try  to  apply  this  principle,  would  only  have 
himself  to  blame  for  the  consequences,  like  a 
mechanic  who  rigorously  applied  a  mathematical 
formula  without  taking  into  account  friction  and 
resistance.  —  The  truth  of  Rousseau's  principle 
may  be  demonstrated  by  many  incontestable  facts. 
How,  for  example,  can  naturalization  be  explained, 
if  the  principle  that  it  is  of  my  own  free  will  that 
I  may  form  part  of  any  political  society  whatever 
is  not  admitted?  Without  doubt,  I  can  not  free 
myself  from  human  society  in  general  (and  yet 
what  prevents  me  from  going  to  live  as  a  hermit 
in  uninhabited  places?);  but  I  can  cease  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  to  become  a  Russian  or  a  Turk,  if  I 
please,  and  mee  wrsa.  This  is,  in  truth,  only 
making  use  of  my  own  individual  free  will.  But 
we  have  seen  this  practice  pass  from  individuals  to 
nations;  and,  although  we  may  contest  the  actual 
application  of  it,  we  can  not  contest  its  legitimacy. 
How,  except  by  the  principle  of -contract,  can  the 
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recent  acts  of  annexation  by  popular  consent  be 
otherwise  explained  f  Was  this  not  openly  to  pro- 
claim that  a  people  is  a  people  only  by  the  free 
consent  of  its  members?  It  is  by  virtue  of  the 
same  principle  that  in  the  United  States  a  new 
state  is  admitted  to  the  Union;  and  if  the  right  of 
secession  was  discussed  there  by  armed  force,  it  is 
because  the  interpretation  of  conventions  has  not 
always  been  agreed  on.  Even  in  kingdoms,  which 
are  created  by  conquest  or  by  family  alliance, 
national  unity  exists  only  when  there  is  a  real  or 
supposed  consent  of  the  population.  There  is  in 
such  a  case  a  sort  of  tacit  contract  between  the 
conquering  and  the  conquered  peoples.  Where 
such  a  contract  does  •  not  exist,  the  conquest  is 
always  ruinous,  and  the  people  are  always  ready 
for  revolt  Is  such  a  state  legitimate?  Why, 
toHiay,  do  all  enlightened  people  want  a  constitu- 
tion? It  is  because  they  intend  to  fix  the  fun- 
daments conditions  of  their  association.  A  con- 
stitution is  nothing  else  than  an  act  of  society. 
The  social  contract,  in  truth,  is  not  an  historical 
fact;  it  is  not  a  fact  of  the  past,  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
future.  Nations  can  not  appeal  to  a  primitive 
contract;  but  they  aspire  to  a  sort  of  ideal  con- 
tract, which  should  establish,  in  some  sort,  the 
conditions  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  men  toward 
one  another,  and  of  the  sovereign  toward  his  sub- 
jects. What  are  the  laws,  if  not  the  special  pro> 
visions  of  these  contracts?  Why  is  it  desired 
that  the  laws  should  be  passed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  society,  if  it  is  not  because  it  is  only  the 
mandatories  of  society  who  can  contract  for  so- 
ciety T —  J.  J.  Rousseau  has  been  reproached,  not 
without  reason,  for  his  doctrine  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  people.  But  this  doctrine  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  theory  of  the  social  contract. 
Whatever  origin  may  be  attributed  to  public 
power,  whether  divine  right,  patriarchy,  conquest, 
<»r  popular  consent,  we  may  always  suppose  it 
absolute.  Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  state  was  universal  before  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
He  borrowed  it  from  tradition.  Only  he  placed 
the  people  in  the  place  of  the  prince;  that  is  all 
the  difference.  Quidqtud  prindpi  placuit  Ugis  ha- 
bet  wfforem^  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Juris- 
<»Q8ult8.  Replace  prindpi  by  poptUo,  and  you 
have  the  democratic  thesis.  Doubtless,  it  is  no 
truer  under  this  form;  but  if  Rousseau's  claim  to 
the  expansion  which  he  gave  to  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty may  be  contested,  that  is  no  reason  to 
deny  this  great  truth,  that  society  rests  upon  an 
express  or  tacit  contract  of  all  its  members.  — 
By  the  side  of  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  we 
should,  if  space  allowed,  show  the  part  which  the 
economic  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
physiocratic  school  in  France,  and  that  of  Adam 
Smith  in  England,  had  in  the  progress  of  political 
ideas.  The  economists  have,  above  all,  contrib- 
uted to  spread  the  principles  of  natural  law;  and 
although  many  among  them,  as  Quesnay  and  Mer- 
cierde  la  Riviere,  were  partisans  of  absolute  power, 
yet  they  excepted  from  the  exercise  of  that  power 
the  natural  rights  of  citizens,  and,  above  all,  the 


right  of  property.  Hence,  although  they  were 
not  advocates  of  political  liberty,  they  accustomed 
minds  to  free  a  certain  number  of  objects  from 
the  frequently  tyrannical  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. Their  principle,  Lam»  /aire  and  Im'uee 
pasaer,  which  was  applied  only  to  commerce  and 
to  industry,  was  soon  to  be  applied  to  conscience 
and  to  thought.  Turgot  was,  together  with  Vol- 
taire and  Montesquieu,  the  most  serious  defender 
of  toleration.  I  may  add,  that  from  Turgot  and 
Oondorcet  dates  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  ideas  of  modem  society,  the  idea  of 
the  perfectibility  of  the  race  and  of  progress. 
This  idea,  perceived  by  Pascal  and  by  Bacon,  in 
its  relation  to  the  sciences,  is  in  some  sort  the 
last  word  of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  is  the  word 
of  the  French  revolution.  —  During  the  revolu- 
tion the  political  schools  gave  place  to  parties, 
theories  to  action,  and  struggles  of  thought 
to  struggles  in  the  tribune  and  of  the  scaffold. 
Science,  without  doubt,  has  profited  by  the 
French  revolution,  not  while  it  lasted,  but  after 
it.  —  V.  Oontemporanetnu  P&riod,  The  political 
schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  reduced 
to  four  principal  ones:  1,  the  aristocratic  and 
royalist  school;  3,  the  constitutional  and  liberal 
school;  8,  the  democratic  school;  4,  the  social- 
ist school.  ~  1.  The  royalist  school  defends  in 
general  the  old  r<?gime  as  opposed  to  the  new, 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  as  op- 
posed to  liberal  and  popular  institutions.  But, 
within  these  limits,  what  a  variety  of  opinions  I 
What  a  distance,  for  instance,  between  de  Bon- 
ald  and  Chateaubriand ;  between  the  Legislation 
primiiif  and  the  MonarcfUe  sdon  la  Ohartef  The 
former  will  have  nothing  but  the  political  so- 
ciety of  the  old  r<fgime:  to  him  it  is  absolute 
society.  The  unlimited  power  of  one  alone,  sup- 
ported by  two  privileged  orders,  the  one  charged 
with  the  defense,  the  other  with  the  education 
of  society:  such  was  his  ideal  of  the  social  and 
political  order.  Chateaubriand,  on  the  contrary, 
while  deploring  the  revolution,  and  demanding 
the  re-establishment  of  entailment,  and  the  res- 
titution of  their  property  to  the  clergy,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  an  impassioned  partisan  of  English 
institutions,  a  defender  of  the  initiative  of  Plu-lia- 
ment,  of  thie  liberty  of  the  press,  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers,  and  counseled  the  aristocracy 
of  his  country  to  make  use  of  new  institutions,  to 
take  place  and  rank  in  those  institutions,  instead 
of  arming  itself  against  them,  and  seeking  to  re- 
cover possession  of  its  privileges  under  the  shadow 
of  restored  despotism.—  2.  From  Chateaubriand 
to  Royer-Collard,  the  transition  appears  scarcely 
perceptible;  the  one  is  the  most  liberal  of  royal- 
ists, the  other  the  most  royalist  of  liberals.  Yet 
we  enter  here  into  a  new  world,  into  the  world  of 
the  French  revolution,  represented  at  first  by  the 
constitutional  school.  This  school  is  divided  in- 
to many  branches,  the  doctrinarian  school,  the 
liberal  school,  the  economic  school,  bound  to- 
gether by  common  doctrines,  but  at  the  same  time 
separated   by  sufficiently   important   shades   of 
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difference.  The  first  of  these  schools  was  repre- 
sented by  Royer-CoUard,  the  DucdeBroglie  and 
Guizot;  the  second  by  Benjamin  Constant;  and 
the  third  by  Comte  and  Dunoyer.  What  dis- 
tinguishes the  doctrinarians  from  the  pure  royal- 
ists is,  that  they  accept  without  reserve  the  civil 
order  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  that 
is  to  say,  the  equality  of  partition  and  the  secu- 
larization of  the  state.  They  oppose  the  law  of 
the  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  sacri- 
lege. Besides,  they  are  in  favor  of  political 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  control 
of  the  government  by  assemblies.  But  if  they 
accept  democracy  in  the  civil  order,  and  if  they 
give  it  a  certain  share  in  the  political  order, 
they  are  no  less  alarmed  at  its  progress ;  they 
detest  it  in  its  violent  form,  the  revolutionary 
form;  they  even  doubt  it  when  regulated  and 
modified  in  the  government  of  the  state.  To 
the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which, 
according  to  them,  would  only  substitute  one 
tyranny  for  another,  they  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  reason.  They  thought  mon- 
archy necessary  to  restrain  democracy  and  to  pre- 
serve liberty  itself.  Above  all,  they  wished  to 
assure  a  certain  preponderance  to  the  distin- 
guished classes,  to  what  they  called  the  superiori- 
ties, and  to  give  to  the  government  of  democracy 
more  sequence,  more  unity,  more  foresight,  more 
of  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  more  of  the  true  liberal 
spirit;  the  love  of  liberty  being  incompatible  with 
the  lack  of  intelligence.  Such  were  the  ideas  of 
the  doctrinarian  school ;  those  of  liberalism  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  them.  The  liberal 
school  admitted,  with  the  doctrinarian  school,  the 
necessity  of  royalty,  the  division  of  the  legislative 
body  into  two  chambers,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
electoral  body.  But  it  made  the  part  of  royalty 
much  less;  it  was  opposed  to  the  hereditary  char-, 
acter  of  the  upper  chamber,  and  demanded  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  electoral  right.  These 
differences  concealed  a  capital  dissent;  the  doc- 
trinarians considered  the  mixed  government,  com- 
posed of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
as  the  absolute  ideal;  they  saw  in  such  a  govern- 
ment a  definitive  and  good  regime.  The  liberals, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  consider  that  regime 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  something  else.  To  the 
former,  royalty  and  aristocracy  were  necessary 
elements  of  all  society;  to  the  latter,  they  were 
only  useful  moderators,  whose  importance  was 
decreasing  every  day,  and  whose  authority  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  more  and  more.  Of  these 
two  schools,  the  former,  therefore,  allied  itself  to 
the  royalist  and  aristocratic  school,  and  the  latter 
to  the  democratic  school.  One  of  the  important 
branches  of  liberalism  was  the  school  of  the  econ- 
omists. The  economists  thought  that  the  political 
institutions  of  a  people  have  doubtless  great  im- 
portance; they  were  very  much  attached  to  a 
system  of  constitutional  guarantees,  but  they  add- 
ed that  institutions  are  means,  not  ends;  that  the 
principal  thing  is  not,  who  shall  govern,  but,  how 
he  shall  govern.    They  thought  that  the  principal 


end  of  governments  is  to  ateure  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  Only  they  thought  that  govern- 
ments take  a  wrong  course  to  assure  that  well- 
being.  For  governments  believed  it  was  by  regu- 
lation, protection,  authorization,  that  they  could 
favor  the  progress  of  industry  and  intelligence. 
But  this  is  only  to  substitute  for  the  old  yoke  of 
the  corporations,  a  new  yoke,  that  of  the  state,  a 
vast,  abstract,  impersonal,  irresponsible  unity, 
which  has  inherited  all  the  powers  of  absolute 
monarchy.  The  economists  are  the  first  among 
the  partisans  of  the  new  weiety,  who  discussed 
this  idea  of  the  state,  and  who  have  opposed  indi- 
vidual ri^t  to  collective  right.  Later,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  combat  socialism,  recourse  was 
had  to  their  arguments.  But,  in  the  beginning, 
they  were  almost  alone  in  battling  against  the 
prestige  exercised  oyer  minds  by  the  vague  and 
obscure  notion  of  the  state,  which  was  no  less 
dear  to  the  democrats  than  to  the  partisans  of 
absolute  power.  —8.  The  democratic  school  has 
had  two  phases.  In  the  first,  it  was  only  the  last 
echo  of  the  expiring  revolution:  it  was  the  school 
of  the  ideologists,  represented  by  de  Tracy  and 
Daunou.  This  school  was  allied  not  to  '93,  but 
to  '95,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  constitution 
of  the  year  III.  A  divided  executive  power,, 
suffrage  of  two  degrees,  a  conservative  senate  (an 
element  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  the  year 
VIII.):  such  were  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  political  system  of  Destutt  de  Tracy,  in  his. 
*  Commeniaire  sur  r esprit  des  lais.  In  this  book  we 
see  the  democratic  school  freeing  itself  little  by 
little  from  the  yoke  of  Rousseau,  and  setting  up 
in  opposition  to  the  old  republics,  which  it  was 
commencing  to  consider  semi-barbarous,  societies, 
our  modem  laboring,  commercial  and  industrial 
societies,  which  have  need  of  order  and  of  liberty, 
and  not  of  sumptuary  laws.  At  the  restoration 
the  ideologic  school  was  merged  in  the  liberal 
school,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  too  little 
known  work  of  Datmou  upon  "  individual  guar- 
anties," a  work  whose  principles  are  entirely  in 
accordance  with  those  at  that  time  maintained 
by  Charles  Conv^  and  Charles  Dunoyer  in  the 
Censeur  Burope&n.  There  are  few  things  in 
common  between  the  school  of  ideologists  and 
the  democratic  school,  the  issue  of  the  restora- 
tion. The  first  was  radically  hostile  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  and  to  the  regime  of  '08. 
The  second  seems  to  be  connected  by  a  subter- 
ranean  filiation  with  Jacobinism.  Its  principal 
passion  was  to  rehabilitate  the  men  and  the  acts 
of  the  reign  of  terror  and  of  the  convention. 
It  displayed  in  this  respect  an  incredible  stub- 
bornness, without  suspecting  the  injury  it  thus 
did  to  its  own  ideas.  Yet  it  was  not  entirely  sub- 
jugated by  these  blind  and  extravagant  passions, 
and  the  intelligent  minds  who  controlled  it  had 
other  views.  In  general,  it  was  less  a  school  than 
a  party.  It  was  more  given  to  fighting  than  to 
thinking.  Armand  Carrel,  its  most  celebrated 
name,  was  a  great  journalist,  but  not  a  publicist. 
Very  strong  and  very  energetic  in  his  polemics^ 
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he  was  weak  in  his  theory.  But  be  it  said  in  his 
honor,  that  he  never  sacrificed  liberty  to  democ- 
racy, as  may  be  seen  from  his  yigorous  polemic 
against  the  "Tribune,"  an  ultra  revolutionary 
journal,  edited  at  that  time  by  Armand  Marrast. 
Another  eminent  man,  a  greater  writer  and  a  more 
powerful  thinker  than  Carrel,  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  democracy  about  the  same  time  his  stirring 
eloquence,  his  bitter  denunciation  and  ardent 
imagination;  but  he  did  not  supply  democracy 
with  an  idea.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discover 
a  political  view  of  any  originality  in  the  Paroles 
cTun  eroyanty  in  the  Lvcre  du  peuple,  or  in  the 
Bsdaive  modeme.  The  only  ideas  which  have  any 
weight  in  these  writings  are  borrowed  from  the 
socialist  schools,  richer  in  thinkers  than  the  dem- 
ocratic school.  But  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
seeking  to  depredate  a  great  mind,  I  hasten  to 
add  that  Lamennais  should  be  studied  not  only 
in  his  democratic  writings.  There  is  a  political 
question  which  he  has  touched  with  penetration 
and  depth,  and  on  which  he  has  left  his  mark;  I 
mean  the  relations  of  church  and  state;  it  is  by  that 
and  by  the  journal  VAventr  that  Lamennais  has  a 
right  to  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the 
political  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  —  4.  As 
for  the  socialist  school,  it  has  passed  through 
many  curious  phases,  difficult  to  describe  with  pre- 
cision. The  first  period  of  socialism  was  what 
I  shall  call  the  industrial  period.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  first  writings  of  Sednt-Simon.  In  this  first 
period  the  socialist  school  was  only  an  offshoot 
of  the  economist  school.  Saint-Simon  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  J.  B.  Say, 
and  gave  himself  out  as  their  disciple.  His  idea 
was  that  the  first  class  in  the  state  was  the  indus- 
trial class,  and  that  the  government  belonged  to 
it  Some  attacks  had  already  been  made  on  pro- 
prietors, stockholders,  idlers,  but  not  on  property 
itself.  As  for  capital,  it  was  not  only  spared,  it 
was  glorified.  The  first  dream  of  the  Saint-Simo- 
nian  was  a  plutocracy.  But  Saint-Simon  died; 
his  disciples  developed  or  confused  his  ideas. 
Foorierism  succeeded  him.  Fourierism  and  Ica- 
rianism  were  propagated.  This  was  the  second 
period,  the  Utopian  period.  The  idea  which 
ruled  in  this  second  period  was  this:  society 
was  given  over  to  anarchy,  it  needed  to  be  or- 
ganized. The  idea  of  organization  took  hold  of 
an  minds.  Each  presented  his  plan,  his  dream, 
and  demanded  that  the  state  should  furnish 
him  with  the  capital  necessary  to  make  social 
experiments,  or  to  make  them  itself  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. Despite  these  dreams  the  socialist  school 
appeared  harmless,  because  it  confined  itself  to 
speculative  constructions,  and  remained  more  or 
less  aloof  from  political  parties.  But  there  came 
a  time  when  the  democratic  school  and  the 
socialiBt  school  joined  hands,  recognized  each 
other  as  rasters,  and  embraced.  This  encoun- 
ter and  this  alliance  were  one  of  the  gravest  events 
of  the  century.  Separated  from  each  other,  the 
school  of  social  revolution  and  the  school  of  polit- 
ical revolution  offered  only  a  mediocre  danger  to 


the  partisans  of  a  regulated  liberalism.  United, 
and  associating  together  their  passions  and  their 
hopes,  they  might  overthrow  everything.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  third  period  of  socialism 
was  the  revolutionary  and-  democratic  period. 
The  idea  which  ruled  in  this  third  period  was: 
'89  was  the  revolution  of  the  bourgeoisie  against 
the  nobility;  to-day  it  is  necessary  for  the  people 
to  make  a  revolution  against  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  idea,  so  simple  and  so  logical,  which  con- 
nected the  cause  of  socialism  with  that  of  the 
revolution,  which  went  straight  to  a  precise  end, 
and  boldly  attacked  property  and  capital,  is  due, 
above  all,  to  Louis  Blanc  and  Proudhon.  But 
arrived  at  this  point,  socialiBm  took  two  separate, 
and  even  absolutely  contrary,  routes.  According 
to  some,  this  revolution  must  terminate  in  a  new 
organization  of  society,  under  tlie  empire  of  a 
popular,  energetic  and  concentrated  government. 
According  to  others,  government  must  only  serve 
to  produce  the  revolution,  to  destroy  the  tyranny 
of  capital,  as  Richelieu  destroyed  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobility.  But  this  end  once  accomplished, 
the  government  must  disappear  in  its  turn,  as  be- 
ing the  last  of  the  privileged  bodies.  Hence 
democratic  socialism  was  divided  into  two 
branches:  commutiMt  socialism  and  anarehietU  so- 
cialism. —  Such  are  the  principal  political  schools 
of  the  century.  But  by  the  side  of  and  outside 
these  schools,  some  free  and  enlightened  minds, 
not  wishing  to  connect  themselves  with  any  of 
them,  cultivated  political  science  in  an  abstract 
and  general  manner,  and  followed  the  traditions 
of  the  great  theorizers,  whose  ideas  we  have  re- 
lated. Such  is  the  role  of  de  Tocqueville,  whose 
celebrity  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  whose 
importance  has  been  more  and  more  appreciated, 
since  facts  have  confirmed  many  of  his  gravest 
predictions.  What  can  not  be  doubted,  is  that 
his  DemocraUe  enAnUrique  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  political  phi- 
losoi^y.  —  The  point  of  departure  of  the  studies 
of  de  Tocqueville  seems  to  have  been  these  cele- 
brated words  of  de  Serres:  La  democratie  catUe  d 
pleins  bords.  He  thought  that  the  democratic  rev- 
olution was  inevitable,  or  rather,  that  it  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  instead  of  reasoning  a  priori 
upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  great  fact,  he 
thought  that  it  was  better  to  observe  it;  and  leav- 
ing to  others  the  task  of  praising  or  blaming  it, 
he  restricted  himself  to  getting  acquainted  with 
and  understanding  it;  in  a  word,  considered  de- 
mocracy as  an  object,  not  of  demonstration,  but 
of  observation.  This  was  an  entirely  new  view. 
Most  publicists  had  written  for  and  against  de- 
mocracy systematic  and  abstract  books;  but  no 
one,  since  Aristotle,  had  made  it  the  object  of 
attentive  observation.  Montesquieu  himself,  the 
greatest  political  observer  of  modem  times,  did 
not  understand  democracy ;  he  saw  it  only  as  it 
existed  in  antiquity,  and,  almost  like  Mably  and 
Rousseau,  he  had  not  the  least  presentiment  of 
modem  democracy,  as  it  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  or  from  the  French  revolution. 
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—  What  results  did  de  Tocqueville  reachf  This, 
in  a  few  words,  is  about  the  bahince  sheet  which 
he  furnishes  of  the  good  and  evil  in  democracy: 
The  principal  advantages  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem are  the  development  of  well-being,  thespread* 
ing  of  intelligence,  the  progress  of  sociability, 
the  sympathy  for  human  misery,  and,  -finally,  a 
very  great  display  of  activity  and  energy.  In  a 
word,  in  democracies,  except  at  certain  critical 
moments,  men  are  generally  more  enlightened 
and  happy.  But  these  advantages  are  counterbal- 
anced by  disadvantages.  The  principal  disadvan- 
tages are  the  instability  of  the  laws,  the  inferiority 
of  merit  in  those  who  govern,  the  abuse  of  uni- 
formity, the  excess  of  the  love  of  well-being,  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  the  tendency  to  tyranny. 
It  is  principally  this  last  characteristic  which  de 
Tocqueville  has  developed.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  have  insisted  most  on  the  tyranny  of  demo- 
cratic majorities;  he  has  also  shown  the  confusion 
which  attaches  to  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of 
democracy,  equality  and  liberty;  he  has  demon- 
strated that  these  two  things  are  not  always  in 
direct  proportion  to  each  other,  that  the  progress 
of  equality  is  not  always  the  progress  of  liberty. 
Finally,  he  has  strongly  pronounced  against  cen- 
tralization; and  he  was  one  of  the  first,  while 
he  entirely  recognized  the  necessity  of  society's 
advancing  in  democratic  ways,  to  assert  the  rights 
of  individual  action  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
encroaching  tendencies  of  popular  sovereignties, 
whether  they  are  exercised  under  the  republican 
or  monarchical  form.  —  It  is  principally  this  last 
problem  which  science  has  applied  itself  to  study 
and  to  solve  in  recent  times.  The  events  of  1848 
in  France,  socialism,  the  energetic  concentration 
of  the  French  government  in  1852,  have  led  minds 
to  be  seriously  preoccupied  with  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  the  state.  We  have  seen  that 
the  question  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  not  all 
of  the  question  of  politics,  but  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know,  besides,  within  what  limits  sovereignty 
should  be  exercised,  and  what  are  the  true  func- 
tions of  the  state.  This  question  has  given  rise  to 
very  fine  dissertations.  Mill,  in  England,  although 
a  radical,  was  chiefly  preoccupied,  in  his  excel- 
lent work  on  "  Representative  Government,"  with 
the  means  of  counterbalancing  the  omnipotence 
of  the  unenlightened  classes,  and  of  giving  to  the 
superior  classes  a  share  of  influence  conunensu- 
rate  with  their  intelligence.  In  his  book  on 
"Liberty,"  he  has  vindicated  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  principle  of  free  thought.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  he  re- 
nounces the  individualist  rigorism  of  the  economic 
school,  and  admits  the  principle  of  education  by 
the  state.  In  France  individualism  has  had  for 
an  original,  energetic  and  impassioned  defender, 
the  highly  intellectual  FrM^ric  Bastiat;  and  in 
different  degrees  individualism  is  the  spirit  which 
is  manifested  in  the  new  political  school,  that  of 
Jules  Simon.  Laboulaye,  Lanfrey,  Pr^vost-Para- 
dol,  most  of  the  economists,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  principle 


of  centralization  and  of  the  state  has  found  an 
eminent  apologist  in  Dupont- White,  who,  faith- 
ful to  the  traditions  of  the  democratic  school, 
maintains  the  predominance  of  the  state  over  the 
individual,  and  separates  the  principle  of  political 
liberty,  to  which  he  is  moat  strongly  attached, 
from  the  principle  of  {otMos  fabr^  and  jommk  |mw- 
MT,  which,  from  the  writings  of  economists,  has 
passed  into  those  of  publicists.  Such  are  the  ques- 
tions which  political  science  Is  discussing  in  our 
day.  Paxtl  Jasbt. 
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POLITICS,  Nature  and  Character  ot    L 

PoUiies  as  the  Art  of  the  State  and  as  a  Science  cf 
the  State.  The  conscious  life  of  the  state,  the 
guidance  of  the  state  and  the  influencing  of  the 
afPaira  of  the  state,  that  Is,  conscious  jiolitical 
practice,  is  what  we  call  politics.  Men  who  by 
their  office  or  their  calling  take  a  prominent  part 
in  this  practice  and  in  the  influencing  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  as  for  instance,  government  offi- 
cials, representatives  in  legislative  assemblies, 
journalists,  etc.,  we  may  designate  as  political 
men.  The  honorable  and  dignified  name  of  states- 
man is  given  only  to  those  rare  men  who  diatln- 
guish  themselves  as  guides  and  leaders  among 
politicians.  The  science  of  this  political  practice 
we  also  characterize  as  politics.  The  representa- 
tives of  politics  as  a  science,  may  be  called  politi- 
cal scientists  and  political  phfiosophers.  —  Poiidca 
as  political  practice,  and  politics  as  the  doctrine 
or  science  of  the  state,  stand  in  a  natural  recipro- 
cal relation  to  each  other.  In  the  beginning,  and 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  development  of  nations, 
the  former  precedes  the  latter  :  and  the  latter  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  the  former  timidly  and  late. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  political  spirit  awakens 
in  a  nation,  and  becomes  self-conscious,  the  im- 
portance of  politics  as  the  science  of  the  state  in- 
creases also ;  it  begins  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  practical  art  of  the  state  or  political 
practice.  At  times  it  outruns  its  more  powerful 
companion,  and  guides  the  tendencies  and  move- 
ments of  the  latter,  by  illuminating  with  its  torch 
(^ome  new,  untrodden  road. —  Aristotle  came  only 
^ter  the  life  of  the  great  Hellenic  republics  was 
closed ;  but,  as  a  teacher,  he  preceded  Alexander. 
Cicero  wrote  his  scientific  political  works  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  republic,  but  before  C»sar  and 
Augustus  had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Machia-  * 
velli  had  the  pattern  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the 
renaissance  before  his  eyes ;  he  wrote  after  the 
time  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  but  became  the 
teacher  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon  III. 
Rousseau  was  the  prophet  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  were  contemporaneously  the  found- 
ers of  a  new  doctrine  of  the  state,  and  of  a  new 
political  practice.  Montesquieu  appeared  after 
the  English  revolution,  and  after  the  full  devel- 
opment of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England, 
which  he  recommended  to  the  rest  of  continental 
Europe,  and  became  the  teacher  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  French  restoration.  — 
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The  two  things  which  we  designate  by  one  and 
the  same  term,  politics,  are  radically  different.  — 
1.  Politics,  as  the  art  of  the  state,  has  certain 
definite  external  aims,  which  differ  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  moment.  It  seeks  to  reach  a 
certain  external  result,  for  instance,  to  establish 
better  institutions  for  the  people  or  for  society,  to 
oyercome  an  enemy,  to  secure  or  extend  the  pow- 
er of  the  state,  etc.  Political  practice  manifests 
itself  in  deeds,  and  success  is  the  aim  and  the  test 
of  the  art  of  the  state.  A  successful  policy  con- 
stitutes the  fame  of  the  statesman;  and  an  unsuc- 
cessful policy  is  the  sign  of  a  defective  and  fre- 
quently of  a  bad  and  unfit  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  politics,  as  the  science  of  the  state,  does  not 
pursue  any  external  aim,  and  is  not  estimated  by 
external  success.  It  has  no  aim  but  the  knowledge 
of  truth.  Its  glory  consists  in  the  destruction  of 
an  error,  in  the  discovery  of  a  permanent  and 
fruitful  law,  in  the  clear  exposition  of  a  correct 
and  opi>ortune  rule  for  guidance.  —  2.  As  the 
afans  of  the  art  of  the  state  and  of  the  science  of 
the  8t(ite  are  different,  so  also  are  the  means  they 
employ.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  statesman  that 
he  thinks  correctly.  He  wishes,  also,  to  realize 
his  thoughts  in  deeds,  and  to  this  end  he  requires 
power.  He  must  overcome  or  evade  the  obstacles 
that  oppose  him,  and  he  requires  the  actual  trans- 
formation of  the  stubborn  matter  which  he  has  to 
give  shape  to.  He  must  strain  the  authority  of 
the  state,  which,  in  case  of  need,  can  enforce  a 
following;  or  he  must  invoke  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  According  to  circumstances,  he. must 
have  money,  or  even  troops,  at  his  disposal.  — 
Politics  as  a  science  can  dispense  with  all  these 
external  means  of  power.  It  does  not  trust  in 
violence,  but  in  logic.  When  it  observes  care- 
fully and  thinks  correctly,  it  is  certain  of  its  prog- 
ress, and  does  not  need  the  authority  of  the  law, 
nor  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  With  all  the 
treasures  of  the  land  at  one's  command,  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  lift  an  error  into  a  truth,  as, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  armed  power  of  the  state, 
to  lower  a  truth  into  an  error.  —  8.  Politics,  as 
political  practice,  can  not  dispense  with  external 
struggles  if  it  will  accomplish  anything.  The 
statesman  must  take  into  account  both  the  hos- 
tile and  friendly  passions.  He  is  very  frequently 
compelled  to  take  some  side.  He  can  not  avoid 
the  excitement  which  accompanies  the  struggle 
with  frequently  bitter  foes.  He  must  preserve 
his  courage  in  the  midst  of  danger,  his  presence 
of  mind  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  his  will  power 
in  action.  Without  a  manly  character,  there  can 
be  no  genuine  statesman.  The  political  scientist, 
on  the  contrary,  examines  the  object  of  his  inves- 
tigation in  peace.  He  can  consider  that  object 
from  different  points  of  view,  without  prejudice 
or  partiality,  undisturbed  by  the  noises  of  war  of 
opponents.  He  enjoys  that  perfect  peace  of  mind 
which  belongs  to  scientific  thought,  and  draws 
his  conclusions  dispassionately.— -4.  Even  the 
statesman's  way  of  thinking  is  different  from  that 
of  the  political  scientist.     The  statesman  is  ex- 


cited to  action  by  the  wants  of  the  particular  case, 
and  when  he  weighs  principles  he  does  so  on  the 
supposition  of  their  serviceableness  and  applica- 
bility in  the  case  he  has  to  deal  with.  Very  fre- 
quently, if  he  wishes  to  attain  his  purpose,  he  is 
compelled  to  bend  the  straight  lines  of  principles 
out  of  shape,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of  strictness 
of  principle,  to  effect  compromises  even  with  op- 
posing principles  and  party  tendencies.  The  re- 
sult of  his  thoughts  is  con(&tioned  by  the  success 
which  he  is  striving  to  achieve.  —  The  political 
scientist  who  only  labors  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  seeks  to  develop  principles  in  their 
pure  form,  and  may  proceed  logically  and  undis- 
turbed. He  is  not  compelled  to  make  any  com- 
promises. —  The  psychology  of  the  statesman  is 
mainly  penetration  in  judging  and  making  use  of 
actual  men;  that  of  the  political  philosopher  is 
chiefiy  insight  into  the  general  laws  of  human 
nature.  — The  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  re- 
nowned as  statesmen  and  political  philosophers 
are  rather  few.  The  two  greatest  political  philos- 
ophers of  Hellenic  antiquity,  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
were  but  poorly  qualified  for  political  practice,  or 
practical  statesmanship.  There  are  many  notable 
diplomates,  generals  and  ministers,  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  statesmen,  but  who  have 
achieved  nothing  for  the  science  of  the  state. 
Nevertheless,  the  greatest  statesmen  of  history 
were,  if  not  political  philosophers  or  political 
savants,  at  least  political  thinkers  of  a  high  order; 
for  instance,  Pericles,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  the  Great,  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  and  Napoleon  I.  —  In  our  own 
times,  every  practical  politician  is  compelled  more 
deeply  to  reflect  on  the  ideas  that,  at  present  en- 
lighten and  move  the  nations,  and  to  render  to 
himself  a  full  account  of  the  principles  which 
determine  his  own  action.  In  his  practical  call- 
ing, therefore,  he  can  not  dispense  with  scientific 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  the 
state,  in  order  to  be  applicable  in  actual  life,  must 
understand  the  conditions  of  the  real  life  of  the 
state,  and  correctly  appreciate  its  interests.  In 
this  manner  practical  statesmanship  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  state  reach  each  other  a  helping  hand, 
and  each  may  look  to  the  other  for  support.  — 
There  certainly  is  in  some  men  a  natural  talent 
for  politics,  that  may  be  developed  through  prac- 
tice alone,  without  the  aid  of  science,  as  there  have 
at  all  times  been  great  captains  and  leaders  in  war 
who  never  frequented  a  military  school,  but  de- 
veloped their  talent  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet, 
with  equal  natural  talents,  and  under  equal  cir- 
cumstances in  all  else,  the  scientifically  trained 
politician  will  be  greatly  superior  to  the  rude 
practitioner.  In  our  times  the  combination  of 
practical  statesmanship  and  political  science  has 
become  indispensable  to  politicians,  and  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  at  least  highly  useful  to 
the  political  scientist.  The  science  of  the  state 
not  only  enlightens  political  practice  or  practical 
politics,  but  purifies  and  ennobles  it.  (Compare  de 
Parieu,  Prineipes   de  la  science  poUtique,  Paris, 
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1870,  p.  9.)  But  then,  political  practice  quickens 
the  glance  of  the  political  scientist,  and  protects 
him  from  a  childish  trifling  with  the  imaginings 
of  empty  speculation.  —  In  the  search  after  truth 
each  of  the  different  sciences  has  its  own  method, 
and  frequently  calls  into  activity  different  mental 
powers,  and  some  one  mental  power  more  than  it 
does  the  others.  Thus,  natund  scientific  thought 
depends  chiefly  on  the  exact  observation  of  facts 
perceptible  by  the  senses,  and  usually  from  visible 
effects  infers  the  invisible  cause.  Its  method  is 
induction,  and  its  proofs  are  mostly  borrowed 
from  analogy.  The  speculative  philosopher  de- 
nies the  sensually  perceptible  phenomenon,  and 
endeavors  to  discover  or  reach  the  infinite  idea, 
the  absolute,  through  the  self-conscious  human 
mind.  Beginning  here,  he  then  draws  his  con- 
clusions by  the  way  of  logical  deduction.  Legal 
thought  is  generally  the  subordination  of  a  con- 
crete fact  under  a  general  legal  principle.  Its 
method  is,  in  the  first  place,  judgment  by  means 
of  subsumption,  and  the  inference  from  the  gen- 
eral legal  principle  to  the  consequence  of  its  vio- 
lation: restitution  or  compensation  or  punishment. 
Political  thought  is  directed  particularly  to  organic 
distinction,  to  the  estimation  of  forces,  the  calcu- 
lation of  means,  the  psychological  study  and  influ- 
encing of  men,  and,  lastly,  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  human  affairs  in  conformity  to  na- 
ture. — II.  The  BelaUan  ofPbUtics  to  Morals,  Mach- 
iavelli  was  the  first  to  separate  politics  from  morals, 
and  to  proclaim  political  practice  independent  of 
moral  prescriptions.  The  adaptability  of  the  means 
to  the  ends  of  the  state  was,  with  Machiavelli,  the 
only  allowable  measure  or  criterion  in  politics. 
To  him  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  statesman  acted  morally  or  immorally.  Mach- 
iavelli only  demanded  of  him  that  his  action 
should  be  useful  to  the  state.  When  a  crime  is 
of  advantage  to  the  state,  he  recommends  crime; 
when  noble-mindedness  becomes  injurious  to  tlie 
state,  he  condemns  it.  He  expressly  remarks,  that 
the  appearance  of  virtue  is  frequently  more  useful 
to  the  prince  than  real  virtue,  and,  when  it  is  so, 
he  gives  the  former  the  preference  over  the  latter. 
Since  his  time  the  name  of  Maehiavellism  in  pol- 
itics has  been  given  to  that  kind  of  inmioral,  con- 
scienceless, though  certainly  bold,  politics,  which 
is  profitable  to  the  state,  or  only  to  the  head  of  the 
state.  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his  **Anti-Mach- 
iavel,"  when  a  young  man,  gave  vent,  in  eloquent 
language,  to  his  indignation  at  this  doctrine. 
When  king,  however,  he  too  distinguished  between 
politics  and  morals,  and  made  the  good  of  the 
state  the  supreme  law  in  all  political  action.  But 
he  was  still  full  of  the  conviction  that  politics  was 
intrinsically  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
exceedingly  injurious  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  —  In  the  scientific  distinction  between  poli- 
tics and  morals,  we  recognize  a  great  and  lasting 
progress,  a  distinction  which  alone  has  rendered 
possible  an  independent  science  of  politics.  To 
think,  in  a  political  sense,  is  to  think  from  the 


point  of  view  of  the  state;  to  judge  morally  is  to 
consider  human  actions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  moraf  order  of  the  universe,  conformably  to 
the  category,  ''good and  bad."  But Machiaveili, 
who  certainly  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  this 
distinction,  by  his  reckless  exaggeration  of  it, 
even  to  the  point  of  complete  separation  of  poli- 
tics from  morals,  weakened  the  power  of  the  good 
among  men,  greatly  stimulated  the  ambition  of 
princes,  and  thoroughly  corrupted  political  prac- 
tice. We  accordingly  hold  firmly  to  the  rela- 
tive independence  of  political  science,  but  we  at 
the  same  time  recognize  that  political  practice 
must  not  place  itself  in  contradiction  with  the 
laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  —  We  do 
not  speak  here  of  the  moral  law,  which  religious 
revelation  proclaims  as  the  command  of  the  Deity. 
Such  a  moral  law  is  religion,  which  influences 
only  believers  in  it.  Wc  here  allude  rather  to  the 
moral  law  derived  from  human  nature,  and  under- 
stood by  human  reason,  as  the  intrinsically  well- 
grounded  ordering  of  all  human  life.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  politics,  as  the  rule  of  external  life 
in  common  of  man  in  the  state,  can  be  absolutely 
separated  from,  and  completely  independent  of, 
the  moral  law,  considered  as  the  rule  of  proper 
human  conduct  in  general.  It  is  just  as  unthink- 
able, as  in  the  economy  of  the  state  it  is  impossi- 
ble, to  ignore  the  laws  of  physics  or  mathematics. 
As  politics,  moreover,  should  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  society,  and  endeavor  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  community,  the  determination 
of  these  tasks  can  not  safely  be  undertaken  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  paying  due  regard  to  the 
moral  duties  of  human  life  in  general,  and  to  the 
destinies  of  humanity,  pointed  out  by  the  moral 
law.  Thus,  not  the  complete  separation  of  poli- 
tics and  morals,  still  less  the  hostile  opposition  of 
the  two,  but  the  preservation  of  the  intimate  re- 
lationship between  them,  is  the  correct  view  in 
this  matter.  Both  in  the  determination  of  political 
ends  and  aims,  and  in  the  choice  of  political  means, 
moral  considerations  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  — 
1.  Mnds  and  Aims.  The  ends  and  aims  of  politics 
may,  indeed,  be  mordUy  indifferent,  but  they  should 
not  be  immoral.  Many  political  reforms  are  effected 
from  juridico-technical,  or  from  military  or  po- 
litico-economical motives;  thus,  public  monuments 
owe  their  form  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  for 
the  beautiful.  When  a  new  mode  of  procedure 
is  introduced,  or  when  the  army  1%  organized  and 
exercised;  w^hen  a  new  system  of  duties  is  adopted, 
or  a  new  style  of  architecture  employed:  in  all 
cases  of  this  kind,  moral  considerations  have  no 
share,  or  only  a  very  subordinate  one.  But,  since 
statesmen  are  human  beings,  they  should  not 
exempt  themselves  from  the  general  duties  of 
men,  and  in  their  political  calling  they  should  not 
act  contrary  to  the  moral  destiny  of  mankind; 
that  is,  they  should  not  pursue  political  ends 
which  morality  condemns.  —  This  truth  was  by 
no  means  hidden  from  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
It  was  emphatically  proclaimed  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  Jews  and  Chinese,  and  greatly 
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strengthened  by  their  reli^ous  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  Gkxl  or  of  the  gods.  But  ancient 
practice  was,  notwithstanding,  exceedingly  lax  in 
this  respect.  The  ambition  of  nations,  and  the  sel- 
fishness of  rulers  helped  them,  for  the  most  part,  to 
an  easy  settlement  with  conscience.  The  extension 
of  power  and  the  exploitation  of  subjects  were  but 
seldom  moderated  or  limited  by  moral  consider- 
ations. —  In  the  politics  of  the  last  centuries,  like- 
wise, the  moral  criterion  was  but  seldom  applied. 
The  law  of  morals  forbids  man  to  exploit  his  fel- 
low-man, as  the  mere  object  of  his  pleasure  and 
his  rule,  and  requires  every  one  to  honor  his  fel- 
low-man as  a  being  of  the  same  species  endowed 
with  reason.  Yet  how  frequently  has  the  capri- 
cious authority  of  rulers  and  their  favorites  been 
immoderately  extended,  and  improperly  used, 
contrary  to  this  moral  law,  to  indulge  the  evil  in- 
clinations of  the  human  heart.  But  by  degrees 
public  opinion  develops  into  a  public  conscience, 
and  more  clearly  enunciates,  its  admonitions  and 
warnings,  and  bestows  praise  or  blame  according 
as  it  perceives  a  contradiction  or  harmony  between 
political  ends  and  the  moral  duties  of  life.  —  The 
liberation  of  an  oppiessed  nation  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  the  insurance  of  peace,  the  spread  and  im- 
provement of  civilization,  the  education  of  citi- 
zens to  freedom,  the  ennobling  of  culture,  and 
the  encouragement  of  humane  institutions,  are 
all,  at  the  same  time,  moral  and  political  duties  of 
life,  and  honored  as  such.  Yet  sophists  here  find 
a  convenient  field.  Only  too  easily  do  they  suc- 
ceed in.cloaking  selfish  passions  in  the  mantle  of 
moral  endeavor,  by  representing  tyranny  as  order, 
conquest  as  the  spread  of  civilization,  and  revolt 
against  political  authority  as  freedom. — 2.  Mean*. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  relation 
of  moral  demands  to  the  means  of  politics.  Mor- 
alists are  inclined  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  political 
means  that  we  have  here  recognized  as  applicable 
to  political  ends.  They  grant  that  means  morally 
Indifferent  may  be  employed  in  political  practice, 
but  they  do  not  allow  that  morally  impure  means 
should  at  any  time  be  used.  Moral  feeling  and 
logical  consistency  seem  to  declare  this  to  be 
wholly  incontestable.  —  And  yet  a  glance  at  his- 
tory, or  into  the  practical  political  life  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  shows  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  strict  application  of  this  rule,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  application  is 
scarcely  possible.  Wc  can  not  ignore  this:  that 
it  is  better  for  the  state  that  it  should  be  saved 
from  some  great  danger  by  an  energetic  man,  led 
by  an  inordinate  love  of  power,  than  weakened 
by  a  timid  but  personally  virtuous  ruler.  Nor 
can  we  ignore  that  it  is  of  greater  advantage  to 
national  well-being  when  aroused  vanity  helps 
build  works  of  common  utility,  than  when  pious 
humility  does  nothing.  Many  politicians  have, 
therefore,  entirely  denied  the  applicability  of  the 
above-mentioned  rule  to  political  means,  and 
maintained  that  the  principle,  "The  end  sanctifies 
the  means,"  may  be  wrong  in  private  morals,  but 
can  not  be  dispensed  with  as  a  political  maxim. 


But  a  closer  examination  at  once  reveals  how  very 
dangerous  this  opinion  is  to  the  whole  moral  con- 
dition of  things.  When  the  state  excuses  the 
immorality  of  the  political  means  employed,  by 
the  morality  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  what  pre- 
vents individuals  from  imitating  the  example  of 
the  state?  There  is  a  natural  inclination  in  men, 
when  they  commit  a  wrong,  to  excuse  it  to  them- 
selves f^nd  to  others,  by  the  allegation  that  it  was 
a  means  to  a  good  end.  If  the  maxim  that  ''  the 
end  justifies  the  means  "  thus  became  general,  the 
authority  of  the  moral  law  would  be  completely 
paralyzed,  and  the  wild  chase  of  sinful  desires 
after  satisfaction  would  not  be  stopped  by  any 
cunning  allusion  to  laudable  aims,  but  continued 
with  increased  ardor.  The  harmony  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  would  be  destroyed  if  the  open 
rupture  between  moral  ends  and  immoral  means 
was  recognized,  and  if  the  moral  law  only  re- 
tained a  certain  authority  in  respect  of  the  ends, 
but  was  entirely  powerless  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  politics.  —  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  exit  from  this  labyrinth.  The  incon- 
siderate demands  of  moralists  seem  altogether  im- 
practicable, while  the  opinion  of  poUtical  sophists 
is  ruinous  to  the  moral  order.  We  can  gain  safe 
ground  only  after  we  shall  have  more  closely  ex- 
amined the  nature  of  the  state,  and  more  deeply 
investigated  the  relation  of  evil  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  —1.  The  state,  as  a  man-like,  com- 
posite person,  produced  by  the  union  of  men,  is 
not  merely  a  civil  person,  but  a  marcU  civil  per- 
son. As  the  moral  law  embraces  all  mankind, 
and  is  valid  as  to  all,  the  state  can  neither  release 
itself  from  its  moral  duties  to  humanity,  to  other 
nations,  to  its  subjects,  to  those  who  live  under 
its  protection,  but  should  heed  those  duties  and 
fulfill  them.  The  duties  of  the  state  bind  the 
representatives  of  the  power  of  the  state  and  the 
organs  of  the  authority  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  ruled  and  parties.  Patriotism,  fidelity,  jus- 
tice, bravery,  the  diligent  and  careful  fulfillment 
of  official  duty,  are  especially  the  virtues  of  po- 
litical life.  Civilization  as  it  advances  develops 
this  sense  of  moral  duty,  and  enhances  its  de- 
mands.— The  moral  law  does  not  limit  itself  to 
political  aims.  It  is  binding  on  the  whole  state, 
in  all  its  doings,  and  in  all  its  life.— 2.  But 
the  state  is  the  ordering  of  the  external  life  of 
men  in  common.  The  moral  demands  addressed 
to  the  politician  lie  in  a  direction  and  have  a  cri- 
terion different  from  the  moral  demands  that  re- 
ligion makes  on  men.  The  latter  are  addressed 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  the  former  to  the 
external  organization  of  the  community,  of  the 
people,  using  the  word  people  in  its  political 
sense.  The  saint  may  consider  suffering  as  the 
highest  perfection;  but  the  statesman's  duty  is 
actum.  The  preponderantly  religious  man  may 
seclude  himself  from  the  world,  and  like  the 
hermit  withdraw  into  his  innermost  soul.  The 
political  man  must  remain  in  human  society, 
and  through  men  influence  other  men.  The 
church  may  give  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
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the  highest  commancU  of  ideal  perfection,  as  the 
duty  of  his  life;  the  state  must  moderate  its  re- 
quirements with  a  due  regard  for  the  actual  car 
pacity  and  deficiencies  of  the  many.  Religion 
lifts  its  expectations  even  to  the  height  of  divine 
perfection;  the  ^tate  can  not  strain  its  coercive 
laws  beyond  what  the  average  nature  of  the  ma- 
jority can  bear.  The  priest  may  tell  the  believer 
haw  and  what  he  should  be;  the  statesman  must 
take  men  as  they  are.  —  In  Judging  political  con- 
duct, therefore,  we  must  apply  only  the  relative 
standard  of  moral  demands  which  corresponds 
with  the  stage  of  moral  culture  that  a  nation  or  a 
society  has,  for  the  time  being,  attained,  so  far  as 
that  culture  is  represented  in  its  better  average 
constituent  parts.  This  standard  is  the  standard 
of  the  good  citizen-  and  of  the  dutiful  offlcial,  as 
both  are  at  the  time  understood  by  the  people.  — 
When  we  consult  history,  it  affords  us  some  sat- 
isfaction to  observe  that  humanity,  in  this  respect, 
has  incontestably  made  notable  progress.  From 
age  to  age  moral  demands  have  risen,  and  the 
moral  standard  or  criterion  has  become  more  re- 
fined. The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  considered 
almost  everything  permissible  against  an  enemy 
with  which  the  state  was  engaged  in  war.  They 
felt  no  moral  repugnance  to  kill  defenseless  foes, 
to  sell  the  wives  and  children  of  the  conquered,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  themselves,  as  slaves;  to 
sack  towns  and  bum  villages.  If  a  general  of  the 
present  day  were  to  treat  his  conquered  enemy  in 
such  a  brutal  and  cruel  manner  as  only  too  often 
was  done  by  even  the  best  warriors  of  antiquity,  as 
was  done  by  the  amiable  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  magnanimous  Julius  Caesar,  such  a  man 
would  be  shunned  as  a  maniac,  or  outlawed  as  a 
human  monster  from  the  civilized  world.  — In  like 
manner  the  Christian  nations  of  the  middle  ages 
looked  upon  every  form  of  cruelty  to  unbelievers 
and  heretics  as  perfectly  Just  and  permissible. 
The  Ronian  popes,  whom  Christendom  revered 
as  the  highest  moral  authority,*  repeatedly  ap- 
proved the  horrible  maxim,  that  no  one  was  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  unbelievers.  Even  the  sanctity 
of  the  oath,  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  glow- 
ing religious  fanaticism  of  the  Roman  priest,  dis- 
appeared in  smoke.  (Instances  by  Laurent,  Etudes 
sur  VMstoire  de  VhumanUe,  ix.,  142,  x. ,  888.)  The 
civilized  world  of  the  present  day  unanimously 
condemns  such  immorality.  Our  manly  feelings 
revolt  at  the  thought  that  formerly  the  ambassa- 
dors of  European  powers  in  Stambul  were  obliged 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  before  the 
Turkish  sultan.  We  consider  the  incense  of  base 
flattery  which,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  was  of- 
fered to  Louis  XIV.  even  by  the  most  renowned 
writers  of  that  time,  both  contemptible  and  un- 
worthy of  human  beings.  Even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  English  parliament,  corruption 
was  so  much  at  home,  and  general  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  an  English  minister,  to  obtain  a  major- 
ity, could  not  avoid  bribing  Individual  members 
of  parliament  with  money  and  other  gifts.    It  did 


no  injury  to  the  honorable  name  of  the  renowned 
statesman,  Pitt,  that  he  effected  the  dissolution  of 
the  Irish  parliament  and  the  union  of  Irehmd 
with  Great  Britain  by  bribery.  A  minister  who 
should  do  the  same  thing  to-day  would  be  lost,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  —  In  the  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse of  the  eighteenth  century,  equivocation 
and  intentional  deception  were  still  so  much  in 
vogue  that  even  a  sincere  and  truthful  man  was 
occasionally  compelled  to  wear  a  mask,  just  as  a 
merchant,  obliged  to  do  business  with  rogues,  can 
scarcely  avoid  dissimulation.  And  even  now  false- 
hood and  deception  are  not  unheard  of  in  inter- 
national intercourse.  But  sincerity  and  truthful- 
ness dare,  at  least,  openly  engage  in  war  against 
this  kind  of  immorality.  —  8.  If  we  can  not  re- 
quire political  leaders  to  pursue  a  course  above 
the  understanding,  pliancy  and  tractableness  of 
the  average  man  with  whom  they  have  to  deal, 
we  may  at  least  reqidre  that  they  should  not  re- 
main below  the  m<Mral  height  of  the  average  cult- 
ure of  their  time  and  nation;  but  that  here  also 
they  should  remain  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
many.  Precisely  because  they  are  leaders,  and 
shine  forth  as  models  to  those  who  stand  lower 
than  they,  or  follow  behind  them,  the  moral  de- 
mands that  are  made  on  them  are  greater.  A 
virtuous  prince  produces  an  elevating  and  enno- 
bling effect  on  the  society  which  looks  up  to  him, 
while  a  vicious  ruler  lowers  even  the  moral  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  —  Humanity's  moral  duty 
is  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny.  When  men  har- 
moniously develop  their  faculties,  they  advance 
morally.  Nations  and  their  leaders  are  responsible 
to  humanity  if  they  do  not  take  part  in  this  prog- 
ress. They  owe  it  to  hunuinity  to  take  such  a  part. 
—  4.  The  mere  turning  to  account  of  inmioral 
acts  committed  by  others,  by  the  statesman  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  is  permissible  to  the  states- 
man, in  so  far  as  such  acts  appear  a  happy  accident 
for  his  purposes.  But  when  the  statesman  himself 
causes  or  favors  such  acts  he  becomes  a  party  to 
them,  and,  as  such,  a  participant  in  the  responsi- 
bility and  guilt  of  their  immorality. — When  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  delegated  murderers  to  kill 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  he  became  guilty  of 
a  crime,  which  can  be  excused  neither  by  the  plea 
of  the  good  of  Spain  nor  mitigated  by  the  approv- 
al of  Pope  Pius  v.,  given  it  on  religious  grounds. 
(Laurent,  supra,  ix.,  190,  x.,  171.)  It  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  still  uncertain  feeling  of  the  public 
opinion  of  that  time,  that  it  extolled  the  chevalier 
Bayard  as  a  hero  of  rare  virtue,  because  he  de- 
cidedly rejected  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of  Fer 
rara,  to  kill  the  pope,  although  the  latter  had 
conspired  against  his  own  life  and  that  of  the 
duke.  (Laurent,  supra,  X.,  390.)  The  connivance 
at  crime,  allowing  it  to  be  committed,  by  one  in 
power,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  and  prosecute 
it,  should  be  regarded  as  a  moral  offense,  even 
when  not  punishable.  The  mere  expression  of 
the  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  adversary,  is 
frequently  the  only  thing  needed  to  put  a  dagger 
into  the  hand  of  an  assassin  to  kill  the  obnoxious 
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person.  But,  as  the  general  can  not  lie  blamed 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  reports  of  a  traitor 
oonceming  the  weakness  of  the  enemy's  position, 
so  neither  can  we  blame  a  prince  who  avails  him- 
self of  the  murder  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
which  he  neither  provoked  nor  favored,  for  the 
purpose  of,  strengthening  his  own  authority.  — 
5.  Private  morals  and  state  morals  rest  on  the 
same  basis  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and 
are  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  of  man's  destiny 
and  duty  in  life.  They  therefore  belong  together 
as  twin  buds  of  the  same  parent  tree,  and  of  the 
same  species.  Nevertheless,  the  instinct  of  na- 
tions has,  from  time  out  of  mind,  ever  felt  that 
there  existed  a  subtle  difference  between  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  cases  in  which  the  same  ac- 
tion appears  in  a  different  light,  and  is  differently 
judged,  according  as  it  is  performed  by  a  states- 
man with  patriotic  intention,  or  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual from  selfish  interest.  The  reprobate  prin- 
ciple of  Machiavellian  policy,  "  The  advantage  of 
the  state  excuses  all  the  crimes  of  the  statesman,"* 
is  only  the  caricatured,  and  therefore  blamewor- 
thy, expression  of  a  correct  idea.  There  is  in  fact 
such  a  thing  as  a  reason  of  state,  a  rauon  cTdtat, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  public  conscience  and 
on  the  moral  Judgment  is  sanctioned  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference? and  how  is  it  to  be  understood? — It  seems 
to  me  that  this  question  can  be  answered  only  by 
first  investigating  the  meaning  of  evil  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  Evil  appears  in  an  entirely 
different  light,  according  as  it  is  considered  as  the 
act  of  an  individual  who  despises  and  violates  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  or  as  it  is  examined  from 
a  higher  point  of  view,  from  a  point  of  view  over- 
looking the  aggregate  life  of  humanity.  What  in 
the  individually  guilty  man  appears  as  evil,  as 
blameworthy  and  reprobate,  in  its  connection 
with  the  all,  shows  itself  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  of  the  good,  and,  to  that  extent,  it  is 
good.  What  Mephistopheles  said  of  himself,  that 
he  was  — 

**JSln  TheU  ronjener  Krq/tj 
DU  tiets  datf  Bdse  teia,  und  tUU  dot  GuU  tchtffft,^" 

applies  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  case  we  are  dis- 
cussing. The  highest  virtue  is  attained  only  in  the 
struggle  with  evil  inclinations,  whether  one's  own 
or  those  of  others.  All  progress  in  good  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  overcoming  of  evil.  As  human 
error  is  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
so  is  evil  in  the  world  of  men  the  necessary  stage 
preliminary  to  moral  perfection.  —  Evil  has  no 
permanency  in  the  world.  It  is  always  combated 
and  overcome,  and  finally  conquered.  It  ceases  to 
be  evil  as  soon  a.s  it  ha.s  really  been  conquered.  Then 
It  becomes  clear  that  it  has  served  the  development 

•  Ab  exprfwiion  of  the  French  pretldent  Jeannln,  in  Lanr- 
cnt,  z.,  p.  844 :  **  Lt»  prineea/ont  bUn  guetguefolsdetefiotet 
kdmleu$e9,  gu'on  ne  peut  bldmer,  quand  eUet  tOfU  utiUa  d 
tgun  it€UM;  ear  la  honte  itant  couverte  par  le  pr^fU,  on  la 
momme  woQenty  I.  «.,  ''Princes,  indeed,  sometimes  do 
Aanwf  nJ  things,  which  we  am  not  And  fsnlt  with,  when 
they  sre  osefol  to  their  states ;  for  shame,  in  the  mantle  of 
profit  or  advantage.  Is  called  wisdom.'' 
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of  good.  But  BO  far  as  the  aggregate  is  concerned , 
everything  depends  on  this:  that  evil  should  be 
made  subservient  to  good;  that  evil  should  be  con- 
quered by  good,  and  that  it  should  be,  as  it  were, 
the  mere  backgroimd  of  good.  To  this  extent 
we  may  distinguish  between  good  aims  and  evil 
means,  but  this  distinction  is  allowable  only  when 
the  latter  stands  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the 
former,  or  has  been  completely  conquered  by  it, 
and  rendered  good.  —  What  is  thus  true  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  in  general,  may  by  an- 
alogy be  applied  to  the  state.  The  state  also  is  a 
great  whole,  a  world  in  itself.  In  the  state  also  it 
is  possible  that  what  seems  evil  in  a  particular 
case  may  become  good  in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
The  guilt  of  the  individual,  which  considered 
apart  is  evil,  may,  when  brought  into  connection 
with  the  progressive  life  of  the  whole  people, 
reveal  itself  as  an  advancement  of  the  good,  and 
hence  become  good,  yet  only  in  as  far  as  Uie  evil  in 
the  individual  has  really  been  overcome  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole,  only  when  the  evil  has 
really  been  made  subservient  to  the  ^ood.  —  The 
state,  as  an  aggregate  being,  can  as  little  dispense 
with  human  passions,  to  promote  its  progress,  as 
can  the  Deity  in  his  government  of  the  world.  If 
it  were  possible  to  extirpate  selfishness,  ambition, 
vanity,  love  of  glory  and  love  of  strife  from  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  a  state,  the  community 
would  lose  immensely  in  elastic  force,  and  a  great 
deal  less  of  good  and  of  what  is  useful  to  the 
common  weal  would  be  performed  in  the  world. 
The  manly  virtue  of  patriotism  is  never  entirely 
free  from  admixture  with  passions  of  this  kind; 
and  as  the  noble  metals  can  become  a  current  coin 
only  by  being  alloyed  with  a  baser  one,  so  is  the 
admixture  of  patriotism  with  the  passions  neces- 
sary in  practical  politics.  —  We  therefore  must  not 
claim  that  the  statesman  should  refuse  the  support 
of  morally  impure  means.  We  can  not  reproach 
the  ruler  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  em- 
ploys in  the  public  service  persons  whose  moral 
worth  he  may  despise,  but  from  whom  he  expects 
great  results  for  the  state.  We  must  not  blame 
the  minister  who  understands  how  to  use  the  moral 
weaknesses  of  a  prince,  or  the  blind  zeal  of  a  party, 
to  carry  out  a  measure  of  common  utility.  —  But 
we  must  at  all  times  take  heed  lest  the  evil,  which 
must  be  overcome  while  it  is  used,  should  grow 
too  powerful.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  rule, 
but  always  be  made  to  serve.  Only  when  this  sub- 
ordination has  been  insured,  may  evil  be  admit- 
ted as  a  spur  to  exertion  in  the  way  of  good.  Yet 
even  in  this  sense  the  principle  remains  a  danger- 
ous one,  and  may  easily  be  misused  by  the  sophist. 
Its  danger,  however,  is  greatly  lessened  when  this 
subservient  relation  of  evil  in  the  individual  to  the 
moral  progress  of  the  whole  is  correctly  estimated 
and  honestly  taken  into  consideration.  —  ZHvpro- 
portionate  means,  that  is,  means  the  moral  injury 
of  which  is  greater  than  the  progress  of  the  whole, 
which  they  should  serve,  are  always  to  be  repro- 
bated. For  this  reason  the  public  conscience  un- 
qualifiedly condenms  every  open  and  direct  breach 
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of  faith,  as  for  instance,  the  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions of  capitulation  by  a  victor,  because  faith 
in  one's  word  of  honor  forms  the  moral  cement 
which  holds  together  the  ordering  of  the  world  of 
men.  The  destruction  of  such  faith  would  so 
dangerously  shake  the  general  security  of  the  law, 
that  the  injury  caused  by  an  open  breach  of  faith 
would  by  far  outweigh  the  profit  which  the  state 
might  possibly  derive  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
public  opinion  is  but  little  shocked  when  it  sees 
that  a  treaty  injurious  to  the  state  has  not  been 
executed.  Public  opinion  distinguishes  decidedly 
between  an  illicit  breach  of  faith,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory or  the  hindered  fulfillment  of  a  treaty.  It 
is  likewise  strongly  inclined,  even  too  much  so,  to 
excuse  the  deceiving  of  a  political  adversary  as 
permissible  when  profitable  to  the  state,  and  it  ex- 
presses its  indignant  reproach  only  when  the  gen- 
eral danger  of  malicious  deception  assumes  the 
form  of  fraud  and  imposture.  Frederick  the 
Great  said  of  himself,  that  as  a  private  individual 
he  would  keep  his  word  under  all  circumstances, 
but  that  as  a  prince  he  would  sacrifice  even  his  per- 
sonal honor  to  the  state,  if  the  existence  of  the 
state  required  that  sacrifice.  —  No  crime  excites 
both  the  moral  and  the  legal  sense  of  a  people  to 
greater  horror  than  murder.  Public  opinion  rep- 
robates the  excuse,  often  attempted,  of  political 
murder,  by  the  plea  that  it  was  committed  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  In  vain  has  the  authority  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIV.,  who  ordered  that  the  hor- 
rible Saint  Bartholomew  massacre  should  be  com- 
memorated by  a  Te  Deum,  been  appealed  to;  and 
in  vain  has  it  been  attempted  to  defend  the  Sep- 
tember massacres  of  the  French  revolution  in 
1793,  by  showing  that  they  secured  the  liberation 
of  France  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  republican  freedom.  The  unbiased  moral 
judgment  of  the  modem  world  revolts  at  the  re- 
cital of  those  horrors.  The  malevolent,  premedi- 
tated attack  on  a  human  life  seems  to  us  such  a 
dangerous  and  serious  evil  and  injustice,  that 
murder  should  never  be  employed  as  a  means  to  a 
political  end.— But  even  this  rule  is  not  without  ex- 
ception .  There  are  undoubtedly  political  murders 
in  history  concerning  which  public  opinion,  even 
in  the  case  of  sensible,  thinking  and  moral  men, 
begins  to  waver  and  be  divided;  and  there  are 
even  a  few  murders  which  have  been  uncondi- 
tionally approved  by  good  men.  It  is  not  merely 
morally  frivolous  men  who  think  like  Brutus 
about  the  murder  of  Cffisar,  and  who  excuse  the 
murder  of  the  Russian  emperor,  Paul  I.,  as  a  po- 
litical necessity.  The  act  of  Judith,  who  killed 
Ilolofemes,  and  that  of  Charlotte  Corday,  who 
killed  Marat,  are  universally  extolled.  The  Athe- 
nians celebrated  the  murder  of  Hipparchus  in 
songs  of  praise;  and  the  humane  and  noble-minded 
Schiller  has  celebrated  the  murder  of  Gessler  by 
William  Tell  in  a  drama  admired  not  only  by  the 
German  nation,  but  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  very  same  men  who,  spite  of  the  political 
motives  which  dictated  them,  condemn  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  that  of  Pres- 


ident Lincoln,  defend  the  deeds  above  referred 
.  to.  —  history  manifestly  makes  a  distinction  here. 
It  by  no  means  approves  the  principle  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means;  for  history  does  not  pal- 
liate or  excuse  miuder  because  committed  from 
religious  or  political  motives.  History  absolves 
the  murderer  only  when  his  act  has  served  to  free 
his  people  from  an  intolerable  tyranny,*  to  combat 
which  there  existed  no  other  sufficient  means, 
when  the  tyranny,  with  its  pernicious  effects,  is  a 
far  greater  evil  than  the  murder  of  an  individual, 
and  when  the  expression  of  Spinoza  has  become 
applicable,  that  "the  tyrant  should  be  killed  like 
a  mad  dog."— It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  deny 
the  danger  of  even  this  limited  excuse  of  a  natur- 
ally unjust  and  immoral  act,  by  its  manifest  sub- 
ordination to  a  higher  good  which  it  serves.  A 
fanatic  may  foolishly  believe  that  he  is  doing  an 
act  agreeable  to  God,  one  necessary  to  humanity, 
and  even  to  the  state,  while  sound  reason  accuses 
him  as  an  immoral  criminal.  The  assassination 
of  C»sar  did  not  save  the  Roman  republic,  and 
did  not  avert  the  empire;  on  the  contrary,  it  shook 
the  Roman  state  to  its  foundation,  and  threw  the 
Roman  people  into  confusion.  — The  public  con- 
science absolves  the  political  murderer,  not  when 
the  perpetrator  himself  is  simply  exempt  from 
selfish  motives  or  low  passions,  and  has  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  the  permanent  security  and 
well-being  of  the  family,  of  the  state,  or  of  hu- 
manity, but  when,  besides,  his  deed  must  be  ob- 
jectively considered  as  necessary,  in  the  light  of 
all  related  circumstances;  in  other  words,  only 
when  it  is  manifest  that  the  evil  done  has  really 
served  the  furtherance  of  the  good. — To  our  mod- 
em development  corresponds  the  strong  sense 
of  duty  that  pervades  the  entire  population, 
and  the  clear  consciousness  of  duty  that  teaches 
each  of  us  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  whole,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  whole, 
that  is,  the  state,  may  need  his  powers.  To 
this  modem  development  corresponds  particu- 
larly the  fundamental  idea  which  considers  pub- 
lic right  as  public  duty,  and  purifies  and  ennobles 
politics  by  the  idea  of  duty  to  humanity,  to  na- 
tions and  to  individuals.  —  The  duty  of  princes 
and  rulers  consists  in  serving  the  state  and  the 
people,  and  the  duty  of  subjects  and  citizens  con- 
sists in  remaining  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  and,  in  case  of  need,  in  spend- 
ing their  blood  and  treasure  for  the  fatherland.  — 
Duty  goes  beyond  legal  forms,  and  beyond  the 
sphere  of  possible  compulsion  by  the  state,  and 
its  effects  are  felt  beyond  their  limits.  It  strains 
all  powers,  strengthens  the  character,  elevates  tlie 
mind;  and  in  this  way,  while  suppressing  selfish- 
ness, duty,  by  the  much  which  it  accomplishes, 
powerfully  contributes  to  the  general  well-being. 
—III.  The  Belation  of  PdUties  to  the  Legal  Order 
of  Things.  Public  law  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
principles,  admitted  as  necessary  and  enfordblc, 
which  regulate  the  public  life  of  the  state.  It 
creates  and  shapes  the  organs  through  which  the 
will  of  the  state  is  expressed,  and  the  forms  in 
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-which  social  life  moves.  Its  highest,  most  gen- 
eral and  permanent  expression  is  the  constitution 
and  the  laws.  Hence,  necessarily,  the  fundament- 
al political  principle:  All  politics  (political  prac- 
tice) must  be  constitutional,  and  conformable  to 
the  laws.  Politics  should  never  be  unconstiiution<U, 
star  otherwise  than  conformdble  to  the  laws.  Any 
disregard  of  this  rule,  on  principle,  would  be  a 
manifest  contradiction  of  the  life  of  the  state 
with  the  order  of  the  state,  that  is,  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  state  with  itself.  An  imconstitutional 
policy  would  attack  the  state  at  a  point  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  safest,  that  is,  in  the  very  basis 
of  its  existence.  An  illegal  policy  would  shake 
men*s  faith  in  the  law  and  in  the  authority  of  the* 
will  of  the  state.  It  would  weaken  and  paralyze 
Che  power  and  blessings  of  the  law.  But,  thus, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  consists  in  this, 
through  the  law  to  curb  and  control  brute  force 
and  unbridled  passion,  would  be  rendered  of  no 
effect.  —  A  policy  that,  on  principle,  does  not  con- 
<*em  itself  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  its  actions, 
by  so  doing  considers  the  law  as  a  barrier  only 
against  the  weak,  and  not  against  the  strong  as 
well,  and  thereby  ignores  the  highest  task  of  legal 
•order,  which  is  called  upon  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  maltreatment  and  oppression  of  the 
strong. — ^When,  on  the  contrary,  politics  treads 
the  firm  ground  of  the  law,  it  is  in  turn  sustained 
by  the  sacred  authority  of  the  law.  It  is  thus 
made  safe  against  attacks  of  various  kinds,  and 
may  more  readily  calculate  on  support  and  fol- 
lowmg,  and  more  readily  attain  a  given  purpose, 
than  can  an  illegal  policy,  which  provokes  contra- 
diction and  resistance. —  Hence  the  developed  con- 
sciousness of  right  of  modem  times  rejects  decid- 
•edly  the  opinion  which  Machiavelli  proclaimed, 
in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  rulers  of 
his  time,  that  expediency  is  the  only  standard  of 
political  conduct,  and  that  law  and  right  should 
be  taken  into  account  only  in  as  far  as  they  seem 
useful  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end,  but 
that  wrong  merited  preference  when  useful  to  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  the  above  rule  has  only 
a  relative  value,  and  not,  like  the  laws  of  natiu*c, 
an  absolute  effect.  The  absolute  application  of 
that  rule  is  prevented  by  the  unavoidable  faults 
and  deficiencies  of  all  human  provisions  of  law. 
—  1.  All  actual  constitutional  and  other  law  has 
had  an  historical  origin,  and  hence  is  subject  to  the 
changes  of  history.  Although  law  has  a  durable 
<;hanicter,  it  has  no  claim  to  be  eternal.  It  may 
answer  the  conditions  of  a  given  age,  and  be- 
come useless  or  obsolete  when  the  times  have 
changed.  The  immunities  of  the  clergy,  and  tlie 
exemption  from  taxes  of  the  knights,  during  the 
middle  ages,  had  then  some  sense,  and  good  sense, 
but  are  now  devoid  of  meaning.  Hence,  to  ask 
of  politics  that  it  should  esteem  obsolete  law  and 
the  law  suited  to  the  times  equally,  and  look  upon 
the  former  as  the  rule  of  its  conduct,  just  as  much 
as  it  looks  upon  the  latter  as  such  rule,  would  be 
unnatural  and  irrational.  For  politics  determines 
the  progressive  life  of  a  people  who  have  out- 


grown the  obsolete  rules  of  the  past.  —  2.  A 
written  constitution  is  always  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  real  people  and  the  real  state.  In 
the  actual  people  and  the  actual  state  there  are 
laterU  forces,  which  become  manifest  in  course  of 
time,  and  demand  a  consideration  that  can  find 
no  support  in  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  at  times  seem  excluded 
by  it.  In  this  manner,  side  by  side  with  the  writ- 
ten law,  there  exists  an  unwritten  law,  which 
completes  and  corrects  the  former.  Here  the  chief 
task  of  politics  is,  to  obtain  recognition  for  law 
in  the  becoming  (nascent  law),  and  to  protect  the 
hitherto  UUent,  law.  To  this  end,  politics  should 
not  timidly  hold  to  that  which  is  written,  nor  al- 
low itself  to  be  bound  by  the  letter.  We  need  only 
call  to  mind  the  history  of  the  estates,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  the  acts  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment and  the  political  practice  of  the  English 
king  and  his  ministers,  to  find  sufficient  proof  of 
this.  —  8.  All  law  must  be  externally  perceptible, 
and  must  accordingly  have  a  form.  But,  for  this 
very  reason,  human  law  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
that  the  form  may  not  completely  answer  to  the 
spirit,  so  that  there  may  be  a  want  of  harmony 
between  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  (ji^s 
and  (xquitas).  In  such  case  it  becomes  the  chief 
task  of  politics  to  do  away  with  this  want  of  har- 
mony, and  to  reconcile  the  form  and  spirit  of  the 
law.  If  politics  considered  that  formal  law  should 
be  invariably  maintained,  it  would  ruin  the  state. 
In  doubtful  cases,  politics  should  allow  itself  to 
be  guided  rather  by  the  spirit  than  by  the  form  of 
the  law;  yet  politics  can  not  completely  escUpe 
the  reproach  that  it  must  sometimes  act  contrary 
to  the  formal  authority  of  the  law.  In  order  to  al- 
low the  spirit  of  the  law  freely  to  develop  itself. 
Under  certain  circumstances  this  may  even  reach 
the  point  of  an  open  breach  of  the  law,  and  yet  be 
necessary.  —  The  constitution  of  the  German  con- 
federation of  1815  was,  as  to  its  form,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  many  small  (German  states  over  the 
few  large  ones.  But  the  essence  of  that  constitu- 
tion consisted  in  the  guidance  of  all  the  Gkrraan 
states  by  the  two  (German  great  powers.  When 
the  medium  states  presumed  to  assume  the 
leadership  because  they  were  in  the  majority, 
they  succumbed  to  the  preponderance  of  the  great 
powers;  and  when  the  two  great  powers  dissolved 
partnership,  the  whole  confederation  lost  its  sup- 
port and  went  to  pieces. —  It  is  impossible  that  con- 
stitutional monarchy  should  exist  as  a  form  of  the 
state  when  the  king  pushes  his  formal,  war  power 
to  an  extreme,  or  when  the  national  representa- 
tion pushes  its  formal  right  of  voting  tlie  budget 
to  a  like  extreme.  Constitutional  monarchy  can 
thrive  only  under  a  policy  that  understands  how 
to  mediate  between  conflicts  of  rights,  and  which 
is  ready  and  inclined  to  effect  compromises.  — 4. 
All  public  law,  finally,  has  its  foundation  in  the 
state,  and  is  intended  for  the  state.  It  subsists 
only  through  the  state,  and  for  the  state.  An  in- 
stitution repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  state,  or  a 
law  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  well-being  of 
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the  state,  is  in  contradiction  with  the  nature  of  the 
state,  and  with  the  main  purpose  of  all  public  and 
oonstitutional  law.  Hence  we  can  not  ask  of  the 
politician,  that  he  should  regard  a  law  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  the  state  with  the  same  reverence 
that  he  does  a  law  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  state,  and  with  the  national  well-being  that 
it  ministers  to.  The  politician  is,  therefore,  fre- 
quently compelled  to  fight  against  an  injurious 
institution,  and  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  ap- 
plication of  a  law,  perhaps  entirely  to  abrogate  it. 
— When  there  occurs  one  of  these  possible  con- 
tradictions between  the  obsolete  law  of  the  past 
and  the  germs  of  new  law,  or  between  written 
and  latent  law,  or  between  the  unsatisfactory  form 
and  the  intellectual  principle  of  the  law,  or  be- 
tween a  law  repugnant  to,  and  another  in  harmony 
with, the  nature  of  the  state:  in  all  such  cases,  there 
is  some  defect  in  the  order  of  law  itself,  which 
requires  to  be  cured.  It  is  the  duty  of  politics  to 
effect  that  cure.  In  such  cases  the  law  itself  or- 
dinarily needs,  either  still  further  development, 
a  transformation,  or  a  formation  anew,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  the  obsolete  law,  a  new  law,  adapted  to  the 
times,  may  come  into  existence,  and  latent  forces 
obtain  recognition  and  the  protection  of  the  law; 
so  that  harmony  may  be  restored  between  law  and 
equity;  that  useless  or  injurious  law  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  better;  and,  lastly,  so  that  in  case  of 
need  exceptional  law  may  be  provided  for.  —  If 
the  constitution  itself  has  foreseen  the  need  of 
such  changes  and  improvements,  and  prepared  the 
means  to  undertake  and  cany  them  out,  the  lead- 
ing politicians  are  in  the  favorable  position  of  be- 
ing able  to  work,  by  the  way  of  reform,  both  as  to 
form  and  matter.  The  advantages  of  such  reform 
over  violent  action  are  so  great  that  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  slow,  laborious  road  to  the  end  aimed 
at,  a  road  perhaps  beset  with  many  petty  obsta- 
cles, do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the  advan- 
tages. The  Romans  and  the  English  have  under- 
stood this,  and  they  frequently  struggled,  during 
years  and  decades,  for  a  reform,  which  they  at  last 
effected  in  a  more  constitutional  way,  and  which 
became  firmly  established  because  it  had  struck 
such  deep  roots  in  the  legal  consciousness  of  the 
people. —But  the  avenues  of  reform  are  not  al- 
ways open.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  consti- 
tution has  not  foreseen,  or  has  not  provided  for,  its 
general  or  partial  revision.  It  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous, when  the  existing  constitution  intention- 
ally places  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  future 
reform,  or  when  the  existing  legal  order  in  prin- 
ciple is  in  confiict  with  a  transformation  of  the 
law,  a  transformation  which  perhaps  has  become 
unavoidable.  In  the  former  case,  new  means  for 
the  revision  of  the  law  must  first  be  discovered; 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
advance  without  breach  of  the  law.  Instances  of 
the  latter  kind  are:  the  definitive  rupture  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  with  the  English  nation  since 
James  II. *s  time;  the  development  of  new  state 
interests  and  state  ideas  in  the  North  American 
colonies  as  opposed  to  the  English  constitution; 


the  (German  confederation  of  1815,  which  required 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  states,  where  such 
imanimity  was  not  possible,  to  wit,  for  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  constitution.  — Politics  can 
not  and  should  not  hesitate  at  an  innovation,  as 
soon  as  it  appears  necessary  to  the  existence  or 
the  natural  development  of  the  state,  even  if  the 
change  can  not  be  made  without  breach  of  the 
law.  Politics  can  not  hesitate  here,  because  the 
power  of  the  new  spirit  which  demands  the  change 
is  stronger  than  the  authority  of  any  constitutional 
provision  which  attempts  to  suppress  the  mani- 
festation of  life  by  means  of  a  magic  formula; 
stronger  even  than  the  power  of  some  particular 
•institution,  which  for  a  time  undertakes  to  stem 
the  current  of  the  age,  but  which  is  itself  finally 
over-fiooded  and  swept  away.  Politics  should 
not  hesitate  at  the  change,  because  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  life  of  the  people  is  greater 
and  higher  than  its  duty  to  protect  a  mere  form 
of  law.  Religion  may  find  the  highest  perfection 
in  suffering,  in  the  endurance  of  injustice,  and  in 
self-sacrifice.  But  politics  must  look  to  action,  to 
success,  and  to  the  development  of  the  external 
life  of  man.  A  doctrinarian  politician,  therefore, 
who  for  legal  considerations  neglects  this  essen- 
tial duty,  commits  as  great  a  fault  as  the  violent 
politician,  who,  in  his  fondness  for  innovation, 
heedlessly  and  arbitrarily  trespasses  the  limits  of 
the  constitution. — The  genuine  statesman,  ac- 
cordingly, admits  the  second  rule  of  exception, 
which  completes  and  limits  the  first  main  rule 
above  mentioned,  viz.  :  Ths  authority  of  exisUng 
eanUituUonal  law  loses  its  binding  power  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  manifest  that  thai  law  endangen 
the  existence  of  the  state  instead  of  protecting  it,  or 
prevents  the  natural  development  of  the  state  in^ 
Head  of  advancing  it.  But  the  statesman  will 
apply  this  second  rule  with  great  caution,  and 
only  when,  after  conscientious  investigation,  he 
has  become  convinced  that  adherence  to  the  first 
and  chief  rule  would  be  pernicious,  and  that  a 
case  of  real  necessity  for  the  application  of  the 
second  has  arisen.  He  will  also  retium  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  normal  path  governed  by  the  first 
and  chief  rule.  —  If  the  transformation  politics 
proceeds  from  those  in  power  in  the  state,  it  is 
extolled  as  a  policy  of  redemption;  or  else,  as  the 
policy  of  coups  ditai,  it  is  seen  in  an  ambiguous 
light.  If  such  transformation  politics  breaks  forth 
violently  from  below,  it  is,  when  victorious,  recog- 
nized as  revolution ;  but  when  defeated,  it  is  called 
rebellion  and  insurrection.  Princes  in  such  cases 
appeal  to  the  right  of  self-defense  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  people,  to  the  right  of  self  defense 
of  the  governed.  Both  refer  us  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  reason,  which  serves  as  a  basis  and 
limit  to  the  law  given  by  history.  The  court  of 
history  decides,  whether  they  appeal  to  it  with  or 
without  reason,  by  granting  lasting  success  to  cer 
tain  deeds,  thus  recognizing  them  as  necessary, 
and  smiting  others  with  sterility,  and  allowing 
them  to  perish.  —  The  confiict  of  opinion  is  most 
violent  when  the  question  at  issue  is  the  authority 
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in  the  state  itself.'  In  subordinate  things  the 
change  may  be  more  easily  effected.  But  when 
the  dispute  is  as  to  the  right  to  the  throne  itself, 
forces  appear  in  the  arena  which  claim  for  them- 
selves  a  sovereign  position,  and  are  not  willing  to 
admit  a  new  law  as  binding,  to  which  they  have 
not  given  their  assent.  In  this  connection  the 
unfortunate  politics  of  the  legitimists  appears  as 
the  antipode  of  revolutionary  politics.  It  does 
not  reflect  great  honor  on  our  age,  that  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  decade  of  this  century,  should  have  ven- 
tured to  proclaim  legitimist  politics  as  the  true 
politics  of  Europe.  ♦  This  policy  has  every  where  in 
the  world  proved  incapable  of  being  executed,  and 
unfortunate  wherever  it  has  been  carried  out  by 
force.  It  has  everywhere  been  in  conflict  with 
the  wants  of  national  life,  and  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  It  hampered,  but  did  not  develop,  the 
powers  of  the  people,  while  it  vainly  squandered 
its  means  and  labor  to  attain  a  goal  which  ever 
receded  from  it. —History,  since  the  year  1880, 
has  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  impotency  of  this 
legitimist  policy.  It  had  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  energy  to  protect  the  elder  line  of  the  Bour- 
bons on  the  French  throne.  Neither  in  Italy  nor 
in  Spain  was  it  able  permanently  to  guard  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  restored  kings  against  the  revolu- 
tion. Its  authority,  artificially  and  violently  re- 
stored, collapsed  everywhere  as  soon  as  external 
pressure  was  remov^,  and  the  nations  began 
again  to  breathe  and  move  freely.  It  loaded  the 
states  under  its  guardianship  with  debts,  without 
giving  any  compensation  in  return,  and  it  use- 
lessly consumed  its  own  energies.  It  did  not  even 
gain  a  short  respite  from  the  blows  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  it  had  momentarily  conquered,  be- 
cause it  could  not  prevent  hostile  tendencies  and 
inclinations  from  accumulating  under  cover  until 
another  explosion  became  inevitable.  — The  revo- 
lutionary shocks  of  the  year  1848,  the  European 
wars  for  the  emancipation  and  unification  of  Italy, 
and  for  the  nationsl  organization  of  the  German 
states,  deprived  the  legitimist  policy  of  all  credit. 
The  legitimist  powers  always  succumbed.  If  the 
divine  guidance  of  the  world  be  at  all  visible  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  policy  of  the  legiti- 
mists has  been  condemned  in  the  most  unambigu- 
ous manner  by  divine  decree.  The  form  of  the 
law,  no  longer  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  time, 
fell  into  dust,  and  the  forces  of  growing  national 
life  were  in  every  instance  victorious.  Only  the 
statesmen  who  had  cleared  their  heads  of  the 
crotchets  of  legitimist  politics  had  great  and  lasting 
successes,  while  the  politicians  who,  like  modem 
Don  Quixotes,  had  striven  for  the  cause  of  legiti- 
macy, everywhere  met  with  defeat. — IV.  Ideal 
and  BealUUc  PoUticB.  All  politics  should  be  realis- 
tic. All  politics  should  be  ideal.  Both  principles 
are  true  when  they  are  combined  together,  and  mu- 

•  Circular  of  Prince  Mettemlch,  May  18, 18S1 :  "  Oonaercer 
cequitgt  UgaUment  itadli,  tdadA  Stre  ie  principe  invaria- 
ble de  leurpoUHque  (des  souverina  alliSs)  U  point  de  depart 
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tually  complete  each  other.  Both  principles  are 
false  when  they  exclude  each  other.  — By  recUMe 
politics  we  understand  the  politics  which  proceeds 
from  the  real,  and  not  from  the  imaginary,  wants  of 
the  people,  which  correctly  estimates  the  forces  and 
means  at  hand,  carefully  calculates  friendly  and 
hostile  power,  and  only  strives  after  attainable 
ends.  Only  with  i>olitics  of  this  kind  is  success 
possible.  In  this  sense,  able  statesmen  have  al- 
ways been  realistic  politicians.  —  We  call  ideal 
polities  that  which  is  determined  and  guided  by 
ideas,  which  strives  to  develop  and  perfect  the  ex- 
isting situation,  and  to  realize  practicable  ideals, 
adapted  to  the  times.  The  great  statesmen  of  all 
nations,  and  of  all  times,  were  in  this  sense  ideal 
politicians  also. — When,  on  the  contrary,  realistic 
or  ideal  politics  is  understood  in  a  one-sided  sense, 
such  politics  should  be  rejected.  One-sided,  real- 
istic politics  is  brutal,  inasmuch  as  it  relies  on 
brute  force,  or  on  the  power  of  money;  it  is  spirit- 
less, because  devoid  of  higher  ideas.  For  such 
politics  only  material  interests  have  a  value,  and 
selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  its  action. 
Hence  it  becomes  vulgar,  immoral,  low,  inhunum. 
Machiavellian  i>olitics  has  often  been  understood 
and  practiced  in  this  sense.  But  Machiavelli  him- 
self, although  he  complacently  recoounended 
realistic  means,  kept  in  view  an  ideal  aim,  to-wit, 
the  liberation  of  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke. — The 
earlier  colonial  i>olicy  of  the  European  mother 
countries  toward  their  colonies  beyond  the  sea 
was  of  this  character.  It  was  calculated  chiefly 
to  exploit  the  latter  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  For  this  reason  it  finally  forfeited  the 
supremacy  it  had  abused.  — It  is  not  impossible 
that  exclusively  realistic  politics  may  be  success- 
ful. It  may  make  conquests,  accumulate  treas- 
ure, procure  enjoyments  for  rulers,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  rich,  luxurious  life  for 
the  governed.  But  it  extinguishes  the  nobler  in- 
stincts of  the  nation,  it  prevents  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  suppresses  all  true 
freedom.  It  looks  to  the  animal  side  of  human 
nature,  and  neglects  the  intellectual.  —  Politics  of 
interest  must  not  be  always  classed  with  merely 
realistic  politics,  for  all  politics  must  take  genend 
national  interests  into  account,  and  seek  to  satisfy 
them.  But  the  out-and-out  politics  of  interest, 
which  subordinates  ever3rthing  to  material  and 
selfish  interests,  belongs  to  this  kind,  and  partakes 
of  the  faults  of  one-sided  realistic  politics.  —  One- 
sided ideal  politics  is  equally  false,  and  more  fool- 
ish, because  attended  with  less  success;  because  it 
does  not  test  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  and 
moves,  and  hence  walks  in  the  dark  and  falls ; 
it  incorrectly  estimates  actual  forces  and  condi- 
tions of  power,  and  is  hence  defeated;  it  runs  aft- 
er  impracticable  and  unattainable  idols;  or,  finally, 
it  rushes  to  its  ruin,  the  victim  of  obscure  feel- 
ings.—  Of  this  kind  is  the  politics  of  the  phan- 
tasy, which  imagines  conditions  that  do  not  exist, 
and  becomes  enthusiastic  over  phantoms.  Of 
this  kind,  too,  is  politics  of  the  romanticists,  who 
fell  in  love  with  the  pictures  of  mediseval  life. 
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and  who  thought,  that,  by  the  wave  of  some  magic 
wand,  they  might  revive  the  class  differences  of 
the  middle  ages,  their  pious  clergy  and  knights, 
and  fill  our  modern  industrial  w^orld  with  mon- 
asteries and  castles.  Germany  had  different  kinds 
of  such  romanticists,  longing  for  an  imaginary 
middle  age:  romantic  kings,  longing  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  theocratic  feudal  system,  and  roman- 
tic students,  who  reveled  in  visions  of  the  national 
black,  red  and  gold  (the  German  tricolore  before 
1866).  Both  failed  in  actual  politics.  But  even 
celebrated  statesmen  have  occasionally  fallen  into 
this  same  error.  Thus,  imagination  had  a  large 
share  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  Napoleon  I. ; 
and  his  nephew  at  8trasburg  and  Boulogne  was 
carried  away  by  very  childish  fancies.  —  The 
statesman,  however,  may  legitimately  work  on 
the  imagination  of  peoples,  and  hold  up  to  their 
mental  vision  pictures  of  greatness,  power  and 
freedom,  in  order  to  increase  their  energy  of  ac- 
tion. But  the  statesman  should  never  rely  on  the 
imagination;  he  must  beware  lest  the  latter  weak- 
en entirely,  when  brought  into  contact  with  stem 
reality.  —  The  politics  of  feeling  is  another  kind 
of  false  ideal  politics.  In  politics,  leadership  be- 
longs to  reason,  wisdom  and  masculinity.  When 
politics  allows  itself  to  be  guided  by  passion  or 
excited  feeling,  by  love  or  hatred,  by  fear  or  re- 
venge, it  goes  dangerously  and  easily  astray,  and 
is  certain  to  be  worsted.  —  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  politics  that  in  the  middle  ages  produced  the 
crusades  should  be  ascribed  to  the  imagination, 
or  to  over-excited  religious  feeling;  at  all  events, 
it  was  one-sided  and  unfortunate  politics.  Re- 
ligious wars,  with  all  their  ruinous  effects,  must 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  politics  of  feeling. 
Senseless  race  hatred,  a  blot  on  humanity,  a  hatred 
which  sometimes  exists  between  kindred  nations 
and  tribes,  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  best  feel- 
ings of  a  people,  and  to  play  a  ruinous  part  in 
politics.  The  right  course,  therefore,  is  not  the 
separation,  but  the  union,  of  real  and  ideal  politics. 
The  realistic  side  forms  the  basis  of  rational  poli- 
tics; the  ideal  side  is  its  guiding  star.  The  former 
has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  means;  the  latter,  with 
the  ends.  —  It  is  with  politics  as  with  art.  The 
mere  naturalist,  who  faithfully  paints  stone,  wood, 
woolen  or  silken  stuffs,  is  no  true  artist,  unless  he 
employs  his  talent  in  the  service  of  the  beautiful. 
But  the  man  who  draws  beautiful  lines,  and  is 
unfaithful  to  nature,  satisfies  us  no  better.  Great 
artists,  like  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  were 
both  realists  and  idealists.  Shakespeare  is  the 
greatest  of  poets  because,  in  his  works,  truth  to 
nature  is  united  with  the  most  abundant  wealth 
of  thought,  in  such  i)erfect  harmony  that  the 
two  are  bound  indissolubly  together.  But  only 
in  the  greatest  statesmen  do  we  see  the  personi- 
fication, so  to  speak,  of  such  a  combination  of 
realistic  and  ideal  politics;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Julius  Csesar, 
in  Charlemagne  and  King  Henry  I.,  in  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia  and  Washington,  in  Lord  Chatham 
and  Pitt,  in  Napoleon  I.,  in  Baron  von  Stein  and 


Count  Cavour.  In  individuals  and  nations  the 
realistic  or  the  ideal,  for  the  most  part,  prepon- 
derates, yet  neither  the  ideal  nor  the  realistic  should 
be  absent  from  either  the  nation  or  the  individual. 
—  English  politics  is  predominantly  realistic,  and, 
first  of  all,  the  politics  of  interest;  yet  English 
politics  is  not  wanting  in  the  ideal,  as  is  proved 
by  the  immense  infiuence  English  ideas  of  popu- 
lar rights  and  political  freedom  have  exercised  in 
the  world.  French  politics  prefers  the  ideal,  and 
always  advances  an  idea  as  its  fiaming  beacon. 
Napoleon  III.  boasted  that,  "Only  the  French 
were  ready  to  go  to  war  for  an  idea!"  But,  by 
the  side  of  this  idealism,  French  politics  mani- 
fests strong  features  of  realism.  The  French 
never  yet  scorned  to  get  in  return  for  their  ideal 
enthusiasm  the  highest  material  advantages.  This 
Europe  has  always  been  made  to  feel,  whether 
France  happened  to  be  governed  by  legitimist 
kings,  by  revolutionary  directors  or  presidents, 
or  by  Napoleonic  emperors. — During  the  last 
centuries  the  German  nation  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  a  harmonious  union  between  realistic 
and  ideal  politics.  It  unfortunately  vacillated 
hither  and  thither,  between  the  realistic  pressure 
of  absolute  governments,  and  nebulous,  idealistic 
dreams.  Prussian  politics  was  the  first  to  under- 
stand how  to  collect  and  intensify  the  bodily 
reality  of  the  forces  of  the  people,  by  proposing 
higher  tasks  to  the  nation.  The  greatest  of  these, 
the  unification  of  Germany  and  the  rise  of  the 
German  empire,  are  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  whom  people,  by  way  of  prefer- 
ence, designate  as  a  realistic  politician;  who,  in 
fact,  better  than  any  other  living  statesman,  knows 
how  to  estimate  and  reckon  with  actual  forces, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  uncommonly  fer- 
tile in  ideal  thoughts,  and,  on  the  whole,  idlows 
himself  to  be  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  na- 
tional and  masculinely  free  state  organization, 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  destinies  of  the  Ger- 
man people;  and  who,  accordingly,  is  an  ideal 
politician,  as  well  as  a  realistic  one. 

J.  C.  BLUirrecHLL 

POLK,  James  Knox,  president  of  the  United 
States  1845-8,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburgh  county, 
N.  C,  Nov. -2, 1795,  and  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
June  15,  1849.  He  was  graduated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1818,  was  admitted  to- 
the  bar  in  1820,  and  served  as  congressman  (dem- 
ocrat) 1825-89.  Ji^e  Congress,  Sessions  of.) 
He  was  governor  of  Tennessee  1889-48,  and  in 
1844  was  elected  president.  (See  Electorajl 
Votes,  XV.)  For  the  principal  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration see  Annexations,  III.;  Wars,  V.; 
WiLMOT  Proviso;  Free-Soil  Party;  Inter- 
nal Improvements  ;  Tariff.  His  personal  re- 
semblance to  Jackson,  their  general  agreement  in 
political  feeling,  and  their  neighborhood  in  birth, 
life  and  death,  gave  him  the  popular  sobriquet  of 
"young  hickory." — See  Hickman's  Life  of  Polk 
(1844) ;  Chase's  Administration  of  PM  (1850) ; 
Jenkins'  Administration  of  PoUc  (1851) ;  8  StaUs- 
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man's  Manual,  1537  ;  8  Woodbury's  Works;  2 
Benton's  Thirty  Tears'  View,  787. 

ALBXAin>EB  Johnston. 

POLL  TAX  (Fr.,  taxe  persanneHs  or  eapitaHon; 
Qer,,  kopfsiener),  a  tax  levied  upon  each  poll  or 
head  of  population.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  universal  taxes,  being  met  with  in  the  history 
of  almost  every  nation,  and  has  survived  in  many 
countries  to  the  present  day.  Although  a  very 
unequal  tax,  in  that  it  takes  from  each  payer  a 
like  sum,  irrespective  of  his  circumstances,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  in  it«  simplest  form  an  elastic  tax, 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  collected  has  recom- 
mended its  adoption.  It  is  a  direct  tax,  and  when 
imposed  upon  laborers  forms  a  tax  upon  wages. 
Adam  Smith  (book  v.,  chap,  ii.)  claims  that  such 
taxes  when  collected  upon  slaves  are  properly 
taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a  certain  species  of  stock 
employed  in  agriculture. — Aristotle  ("Econom- 
ics ")  mentions  one  instance  of  a  tax  of  two  minas 
imposed  upon  those  who  possessed  no  real  prop- 
erty, but  it  was  exceptional,  as  all  direct  taxes, 
whether  levied  on  the  soil,  trades  or  persons,  were 
deemed  tyrannical  unless  self -imposed.  ''The 
most  ignominious  imposition  was  the  poll  tax, 
which  none  but  slaves  paid  to  their  tyrant,  or 
to  his  deputy  the  satrap,  or  subjugated  nations  to 
their  conqueror,  as,  for  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  to  victorious  Rome.  'As  the 
field/  says  TertuUian,  '  is  of  less  value  when  it  is 
subject  to  a  tax,  so  are  the  persons  of  men  more 
despised  when  they  pay  a  x)oll  tax ;  for  this  is  an 
indication  of  captivity.'  He  whose  person  was 
not  free  had  assuredly  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  head, 
that  it  might  not  be  taken  from  him."  (Boeckh's 
"  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians.")  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  capitation  or  poll 
taxes  levied  at  Rome  were  really  such,  or  rather 
property  taxes.  An  account  of  them  as  levied 
under  the  empire  is  to  be  found  in  Gibbon.  A 
law  of  Yalens  and  Valentinian  recites  that  up  to 
that  time  each  man  had  himself  paid  a  certain 
capitation  tax,  but  henceforth  two  and  even  three 
might  unite  to  pay  this  tax  ;  an  arrangement  that 
probably  resulted  from  the  imposition  of  other 
taxes.  —  Although  the  Romans  collected  this  tax 
from  the,  tribes  subjugated  by  them,  in  France  it 
was  after  a  time  abolished.  During  the  reign  of 
John  the  estates  voted  a  capitation  tax,  to  be  levied 
upon  all,  without  exception,  from  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  to  the  peasant.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1095  that  the  poll  tax  assumed  a  defi- 
nite form,  and  it  then  became  a  graduated  tax, 
twenty-two  classes  of  payers  being  recognized, 
with  taxes  ranging  from  2,000  livres  to  twenty 
sous,  the  basis  of  classification  being  the  estate 
and  rank  of  the  person  assessed.  (See  Taine 
L'anden  Regime,  book  v.,  chap,  ii.,  for  the  injus- 
tice of  such  a  scale.)  During  the  revolution  all 
internal  taxes  on  consumption  were  abolished,  and 
among  new  imposts  established,  was  that  of  three 
days'  labor  upon  the  roads.  This  could  be  com- 
mnted  into  a  payment  of  money,  the  value  of  the 


labor  being  determined  by  the  local  administration. 
This  charge  passed  through  various  forms,  and 
finally  became  the  tax^  personneUe  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  based  upon  the  value  of  three  days' 
labor.  But  as  the  tari£F  for  estimating  the  money 
value  is  the  same  that  was  used  in  the  last  cent- 
ury, although  wages  in  the  meantime  have  doub- 
led and  even  tripled,  the  revenue  is  small,  and 
much  less  than  it  ought  to  be. — In  some  countries 
of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  Russia  and  Hungary, 
the  poll  taxes  appear  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
landlord,  but  in  the  other  cases,  and  they  form 
much  the  larger  number,  they  have  been  paid  to 
the  government.  In  the  former  instances  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rent,  but  in  the  latter 
they  are  taxes  upon  wages.  In  England  a  poll 
tax  was  first  levied  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  and  its  subsequent  history  forms  quite  an  im- 
portant episode  in  history.  In  1377,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  treasury,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
taxes  and  duties,  a  new  charge  of  a  groat  a  head 
was  imposed,  which  was  intended  to  reach  every 
person  in  the  realm.  In  1879  it  was  renewed  in  a 
somewhat  different  form,  being  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  payer.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  to  pay  ten  marks,  earls  £4,  barons 
and  baronets  £2,  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest 
ranks,  in  which  -every  person  above  the  age  of 
sixteen  was  to  pay  one  groat.  The  chief  result  of 
this  impost  was  the  preparation  of  the  poll  tax 
rolls  of  1379,  "one  of  the  most  important  records 
of  the  state  of  the  population  of  England  that  was 
ever  drawn  up. "  As  a  financial  measure  it  proved 
miserably  inadequate,  producing  in  1879  not  more 
than  £22,000,  and  was  in  the  following  year  made 
more  severe.  This  led  to  the  peasant  revolt  of 
1881.  Never  a  popular  tax,  the  feeling  against  it 
became  stronger  each  year.  "  One  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  new  mode  of  taxation  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  clergy,  who  adopted  it  for  them- 
selves, paid,  in  this  way,  a  larger  share  of  the 
burdens  of  the  state;  but  the  chief  ground  for  its 
adoption  lay,  no  doubt,  in  its  bringing  within  the 
net  of  the  tax  gatherer  a  class  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  him,  men  such  as  the  free  laborer,  the 
village  smith,  the  village  tiler."  (Green.)  The 
constant  pressure  of  taxation,  which  by  the  poll 
tax  was  felt  in  its  most  irritating  form  in  every 
household,  goaded  into  revolt  the  oppressed  peas- 
ants. "Nothing,"  says  Stubbs,  in  his  "Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,"  "had helped  so  much 
to  maintain  the  national  feeling  against  the  papacy 
as  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence,  the  penny  from 
each  hearth  due  for  the  Romescot.  So  the  poll  tax 
interpreted  to  the  individual,  far  more  intelligibly 
than  any  political  propaganda,  the  miedoings  of 
the  rulers.  The  appointment  of  the  chancellor 
and  the  treasurer,  the  misdoings  of  the  court,  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  became  home  ques- 
tions to  every  one  who  had  his  groat  to  pay." 
Graduated  poll  taxes  were  imposed  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  and 
lastly  in  that  of  William  III.,  when  they  were 
abolished.  —  The   federal   government  has   the 
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power  to  impose  poll  taxes,  but  only  in  proportion 
to  the  enumeration  or  census.  (Constitution,  art. 
I.,  §  9.)  This  power  has  never  been  exercised. 
The  states  have,  however,  assessed  them  until 
recent  times,  but  very  few  do  now.  The  capita- 
tion tax  was  doubtless  among  the  first  charges  im- 
posed, as  the  condition  of  the  colonies  would  tend 
to  show.  In  the  early  days  of  a  conununity  there 
is  almost  nothing  besides  visible  and  tangible 
property  that  can  be  taxed.  And  as  men  were 
more  nearly  equal  in  rank  and  condition,  and  re- 
garded as  being  equally  protected  by  the  law  In 
the  enJo3rment  of  life  and  property,  the  poll  tax 
naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  simplest  and  most 
equitable  form  of  taxation.  As  an  example  may 
be  mentioned  the  occurrences  of  the  poll  tax  in 
Maryland,  as  described  by  a  writer  in  the  circular 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  university,  bi  1641  a  cap- 
itation tax  was  granted  by  the  assembly,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  gratitude  toward  Lord  Baltimore  for 
his  dOtorts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
In  the  act  of  1602,  establishing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  Maryland,  every  taxable  person  was 
made  to  pay  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  yearly  for 
the  building  of  churches  and  the  support  of  pariah 
ministers.  To  hinder  the  growth  of  papacy,  an 
act  was  passed  in  1704  taxing  all  Irish  servants 
who  came  into  the  colony.  The  same  year  a  tax 
was  imposed  on  all  imported  negroes.  In  1717 
the  proceeds  of  this  latter  tax  were  appropriated 
toward  the  public  school  fund,  and  for  erecting 
one  free  school  in  each  county.  In  1728  every 
taxable  person  was  made  to  present  the  local 
authorities  with  three  crows'  heads  or  squirrels' 
scalps.  Poll  taxes  were  at  various  times  levied 
for  special  objects,  such  as  the  building  of  alms- 
houses and  the  construction  of  highways.  The 
last  poll  tax  in  Maryland  was  levied  in  1774, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  road.  In 
fact,  from  1641  down  to  the  last  year  of  the 
proprietary  government  (1774),  a  poll  tax  was  col- 
lected in  this  state.  —  In  1860,  according  to  a 
report  made  to  the  New  York  state  legislature, 
twenty-seven  states  and  territories  employed  the 
I>oll  tax.  Some  of  the  special  features  are  worthy 
of  notice.  Thus,  while  Alabama  taxed  both  male 
and  female  free  negroes,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  taxed  slaves.  In  California, 
Mongolians  not  engaged  in  production  paid  a 
monthly  special  poll  tax  of  |2.50,  known  as  the 
Chinese  police  tax,  and  in  the  same  state  a  special 
federal  war  tax  was  laid  on  polls.  In  Nebraska 
and  Utah  this  impost  could  be  commuted  into  so 
many  days'  labor  on  the  roads,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  a  scarcity  of  ready  money.  Louisiana  ap- 
propriated the  proceeds  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  her  free  public  schools.  In  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  the  polls  were  rated  at  a  certain  capital 
value,  which  varied  from  $800  in  the  former  state 
(it  was  at  one  time  only  |10)  to  |2,700,  which 
was  the  highest  limit  in  Delaware.  In  South 
Carolina  the  state  constitution  provided,  that, 
whenever  a  tax  is  laid  upon  land,  a  capitation  tax 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  tax  levied  upon 


each  hundred  dollars  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  taxed  shall  be  imposed  upon  poUs,  and  tlie 
constitution  of  Virginia  contained  a  somewhat 
similar  provision.  There  were  many  exemptions 
from  i>o]l  taxes  mentioned  in  the  laws,  among 
which  were  persons  attached  to  the  army  or  navy, 
or  who  had  been  wounded  while  in  the  military 
service  of  the  country;  paupers  and  the  insane, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  infirm;  minis- 
ters of  the  €k)6pel  (Tennessee);  persons  of  color 
(Wisconsin),  and  uncivilized  American  Indians 
(Nevada).  In  some  states  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  was  made  a  necessary  qualification  of  the 
voter,  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts  to-day  (1888).  — 
On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
Michigan  levied  no  poll  taxes;  the  constitutions  of 
Ohio  and  Maryland  declared  them  to  be  grievous 
and  oppressive,  and  Rhode  Island  provided  by 
law  that  "  no  i>oll  tax  could  be  laid  for  any  pur- 
pose," although  the  constitution  allowed  the  ool- 
lection  of  a  registry  tax,  which  was  in  reality  a 
capitation  tax.  —  To  take  from  each  payer  an 
equal  sum,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  poll 
tax,  does  not  necessarily  make  each  man  pay  an 
equal  tax.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  duty  ia  veiy 
unequal  in  its  incidence,  as  the  condition  of  the 
payers  must  vary  within  wide  limits.  It  would 
obviously  be  unequal  to  levy  this  tax  upon  every 
member  of  the  family,  parents  and  children, 
because  the  number  of  children  in  a  family  is 
no  measure  of  comfort  or  of  ability  to  pay  taxes. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  believes  that  only  males  should 
pay  a  poll  tax,  and  that  it  should  be  joined  to 
political  rights.  Every  man,  he  says,  who  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  the  right  of  suffrage,  ought  to 
pay  a  direct  tax,  the  rate  to  depend  upon  the 
needs  of  the  local  administrations  and  the  exist- 
ing indirect  taxes.  Among  some  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  is  nec- 
essary to  an  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  the 
door  has  been  opened  to  abuse  and  frauds,  as  it 
is  customary  for  the  party  managers  to  indirectly 
buy  the  votes  of  the  delinquent  tax  payers  by 
settling  for  them  their  poll  tax  dues.  —  The  in- 
equality of  the  capitation  tax  has  frequently  been 
noticed,  and  in  attempting  to  make  it  more  equal 
the  tendency  is  to  change  it  into  a  tax  upon  in- 
come; if  not  based  directly  upon  the  income  of 
each  payer  or  class  of  payers,  it  may  at  least  bear 
a  certain  relation  to  it.  Where  the  existence  of 
privileged  classes  permits  such  a  graduation  by 
rank,  it  has  been  resorted  to,  as  in  France  and 
England.  In  Prussia  a  tax  of  this  description  is 
still  levied,  the  dassenstener.  The  population  is 
divided  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  various  classes, 
according  to  their  supposed  income,  and  a  tax 
proportioned  to  this  classification  imposed  upon 
each  group.  Thus,  the  tax  that  is  paid  by  each 
member  of  one  class  or  group  is  the  same,  and  is 
to  that  extent  a  poll  or  capitation  tax;  but  as  the 
tax  payers  are  grouped  according  to  their  supposed 
or  determined  incomes,  it  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  income  tax.  The  one  or  other  feature 
predominates  according  as  the  number  of  groups 
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formed  is  small  or  large.  The  ekus&TMtener  has 
proved  a  very  productive  tax,  but  poll  taxes  as  a 
rule  can  never  be  counted  upon  to  furnish  a  large 
revenue,  and  are  being  superseded  by  other  and 
more  productive  taxes.  —  Authoritibs.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Seienee  de»  Finances;  Levi,  and  M'Cul- 
loch,  on  ToiXaHon;  Report  on  State  Asseument 
LawM,  N.  Y.,  1868;  and  the  various  Mantials  of 
BiUHoai  Eeonomif.     Worthington  C.  Fobd. 

POPULAB  SOTEBEieNTT  (in  IT.  8.  Hi8> 
tobt).  The  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico 
(see  AinsBXATiONS,  ly.-VI.)  brought  with  it  a 
most  troublesome  and  dangerous  question,  the 
status  of  slavery  therein.  Was  the  new  territory 
to  be  entirely  free?  was  it  to  be  entirely  slave?  was 
it  to  be  equitably  divided?  or  was  congress  to  re- 
frain from  interfering  in  any  way,  and  allow  the 
problem  to  gradually  eliminate  its  own  difficulties? 
The  first  proposition,  the  basis  of  the  freen^il 
and  republican  parties  successively,  is  elsewhere 
treated  (see  Wilmot  Proviso);  the  third  had  com- 
paratively few  advocates,  for  the  time  had  passed 
when  even  a  Missouri  compromise  line  could 
settle  the  difficulty;  the  second  and  fourth  rep- 
resent the  two  opposing  influences  which,  after 
twelve  years  of  widening,  finally  split  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  1860. — The  second  proposition 
above  referred  to  is  primarily  untraceable,  but  its 
rounded  and  ultimate  completion  is  certainly  due 
to  Calhoun.  The  argument  for  it  took  two  di- 
rections, which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
1.  The  power  given  to  congress  by  the  constitu- 
tion (article  lY.,  section  8),  to  **  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  "  of  the  United  States,  referred  only 
to  the  territory  then  held  by  the  United  States,  in 
which  slavery  had  already  been  prohibited.  (See 
Ordinahcs  of  1787.)  This  meaning  was  so  clear 
at  the  time  that  a  separate  section  was  necessary 
to  empower  congress  to  govern  the  territory  there- 
after to  be  acquired  for  a  national  capital.  Plain- 
ly, then,  in  the  cases  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
the  Mexican  annexations,  congress  was  to  govern 
them,  not  by  virtue  of  this  territorial  section  of 
the  constitution,  but  by  virtue  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  which  it  had  acquired  them.  But  con- 
gress was  itself  the  creature  of  the  constitution, 
and  could  exercise  in  the  territories  no  powers 
prohibited  to  it  by  the  constitution:  it  could  not 
erect  a  state  church  there;  or  take  away  freedom 
of  speech,  or  trial  by  jury;  or  allow  any  one  to  be 
deprived  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
If,  therefore,  it  found  slave  property  in  any  of  the 
territories,  it  was  constitutionally  bound  to  legis- 
late for  the  protection  of  this  species  of  property, 
as  well  as  of  others.  This  was  the  branch  of  ar- 
gument intended  for  the  country  in  general.  His- 
torically it  is  very  strong,  as  may  be  better  seen  in 
Taney's  opmion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Logically 
it  is  almost  as  strong,  its  radically  weak  point  be- 
ing in  the  definition  of  "  property."  How  could 
congress  be  said  to  '*  find  slave  property  "  in  the 
territories?    State  law  or  custom  might  create  a 


property  in  man,  but  this  could  cover  only  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state:  the  state  law  or  custom 
of  C^rgia  could  no  more  justify  property  in 
slaves  in  a  territory  than  in  the  sister  state  of  New 
York.  Slave  property  could  not  be  justified  by 
territorial  law,  for  the  territories  were  under  the 
sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  nor 
by  that  consensus  of  recognition  by  all  men  which 
justifies  the  holding  of  other  animate  objects  as 
property.  It  could  hold  up  absolutely  no  oth^ 
shield  than  state  law.  Was  congress  to  protect 
every  man  in  the  territories  in  the  enjoyment  of 
whatever  he  might  see  fit  to  claim  as  his  property 
— air,  sunlight,  black  men,  or  even  other  white 
men?  But  the  whole  argument  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with 
that.  2.  As  the  constitution  was  a  compact  be- 
tween separate  and  sovereign  states,  congress,  as 
the  joint  agent  and  representative  of  the  states, 
had  no  right  to  so  legislate  against  slave  property 
in  the  territories  as  to  prevent  citizens  of  slave 
states  from  emigrating  thither,  since  that  would 
be  a  discrimination  against  such  states,  and  would 
deprive  them  of  their  full  and  equal  right  in  the 
territories.  This  branch  is  elsewhere  considered. 
(See  Nation,  III. ;  State  Sovebeiontt.)  In  this 
case  it  was  addressed  more  directly  to  the  slave 
states  than  to  the  country  at  large,  and  it  furnishes 
the  connecting  link  between  the  theory  of  state 
sovereignty  and  its  practical  enforcement  by  se- 
cession, when  Calhoun's  hypothetical  ea.aus  hdU 
had  occurred.  In  this  point  of  view,  Calhoun's 
resolutions  of  Feb.  19,  1847,  whose  language  has 
been  used  in  the  statement  above,  were  Ihe  ulti- 
matum on  which  the  southern  states  originally 
declared  war,  in  18d0.  — The  first  enunciation  of 
the  fourth  proposition  is  generally  found  in  the 
Nicholson  letter  of  Cass,  Dec.  24,  1847.  In  this 
Cass  asserts  that  the  principle  of  the  Wihnot  pro- 
viso ''should  be  kept  out  of  the  national  legisla^ 
ture,  and  left  to  the  people  of  the  confederacy  in 
their  respective  local  governments";  and  that,  as 
to  the  territories  themselves,  the  people  inhabiting 
them  should  be  left  "to  regulate  their  internal 
concerns  in  their  own  way."  This  idea  was  the 
essence  of  "  popular  sovereignty."  Its  advocates 
generally  accepted  the  territorial  section  of  the 
constitution,  above  ref  ered  to,  as  applicable,  not 
only  to  the  territory  possessed  by  the  United 
States  in  1788,  but  prospectively  to  any  which 
might  be  acquired  thereafter.  They  Uierefore 
held  that  congress  might  make  any  ''rules  and 
regulations"  it  might  deem  proper  for  the  terri- 
tories, including  the  Mexican  acquisitions;  but 
that,  in  making  these  rules  and  regulations,  it  was 
wiser  and  better  for  congress  to  allow  the  "  in- 
choate state  "  to  shape  its  own  destiny  at  its  own 
will.  Properly,  it  will  be  seen,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  dogma  which  could  constitutionally  pro- 
hibit congress  from  making  rules  for  or  against 
slavery  in  the  territories,  if  it  should  so  determine, 
though  gradually  Douglas  and  some  of  its  more 
enthusiastic  advocates  grew  into  the  belief  that 
popular  sovereignty  was  the  constitutional  right 
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of  the  people  of  the  territories,  which  congress 
could  not  abridge.  Still,  it  should  have  been 
plain  that,  if  a  democratic  congress  might  make 
a  "regulation  "  empowering  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories to  control  slavery  therein,  a  congress  of 
opposite  views  might  with  equal  justice  make  a 
**  regulation  "  of  its  own,  abolishing  slavery  there- 
in. This  point,  however,  never  became  plain  to 
the  south  until  the  new  republican  party  secured 
control  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1855-7. 
After  that  time  the  whole  south  came  to  repudiate 
popular  sovereignty  and  the  territorial  section  of 
the  constitution,  and  rested  on  the  Calhoun  doc- 
trine that  congress  and  the  immigrant  both  entered 
the  territory  with  all  the  limitations  of  the  consti- 
tution upon  them,  including  its  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  slave  property  as  well  as  property  of 
other  kinds.  —  At  its  first  declaration,  however, 
the  idea  proved  to  be  a  very  taking  one,  south  and 
north,  for  it  promised  to  relieve  the  states  from  any 
responsibility  for  or  consideration  of  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  territories.  This  was  to  be  decided 
by  the  territorial  legislature,  as  representing  the 
people,  and  by  the  popular  convention,  upon  the 
final  formation  of  a  state  constitution.  Tlie  dem- 
ocratic platform  of  1848  did  not  directly  refer  to 
or  indorse  it,  but  its  highly  colored  reference  to 
the  French  revolution  of  that  year,  and  to  "the 
recent  development  of  this  grand  political  truth 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  capac- 
ity and  power  for  self-government,"  was  at  least 
suggestive  of  the  Cass  doctrine  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty in  the  territories.  The  suggestion  was 
made  still  plainer  by  the  convention's  action  in  re- 
jecting, by  a  vote  of  216  to  86,  a  resolution  offered 
by  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  recognizing  "the  doc- 
trine of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  confed- 
eracy, be  it  in  the  states  or  territories,  by  any 
other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them  [i.  e.,  in 
such  rights] ";  the  democratic  convention  was  not 
willing,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  right  of  any 
slaveholder  to  transfer  his  slave  property  into  a 
territory  against  the  will  of  its  people.  —  The 
sudden  growth  of  population  in  California  in 
1848-50  gave  Calhoun  an  opportunity  of  fastening 
a  nickname  upon  the  doctrine  which  he  opposed. 
No  territorial  government  had  been  formed  in 
California  when  it  applied  for  admission  as  a 
state.  Its  inhabitants,  said  Calhoun,  were  therefore 
trespassers  on  the  public  domain,  mere  squatters, 
who  surely  had  no  right  on  any  theory  to  regulate 
their  own  government.  His  ridicule  only  made 
the  terms  "squatter  sovereignty"  and  "popular 
sovereignty "  interchangeable,  though  the  former 
properly  applied  to  an  unorganized,  and  the  latter 
to  an  organized,  territory.  — The  original  discov- 
erer of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
territories  did  not  perfect  his  claim  by  occupation, 
and  Douglas  almost  immediately  became  its  strong- 
est and  most  persistent  champion,  so  that  his  name 
is  most  entirely  identified  with  it.  Hencefor- 
ward the  Douglas  doctrine  became  the  shibboleth 
of  most  of  the  northern  democrats,  as  a  medium 


between  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  the  demand  of 
many  of  the  southern  democrats  for  active  con- 
gressional protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
It  is  significant,  however,  of  the  timorous  and 
evasive  statesmanship  of  1850,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say  whether  popular  sovereignty 
was  a  feature  in  the  compromise  of  that  year. 
(See  CoMFROMiSES,  Y.)  Southern  democrats  as- 
serted that  it  was  not,  and  their  claim  is  supported 
by  the  provisions  that  the  legislatures  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  (the  only  territories  organized  by  the 
compromise)  should  have  power  over  "all  right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  and  that  its  laws 
should  be  submitted  to  congress,  and,  if  disap- 
proved, should  be  null  and  of  no  effect.  Douglas 
asserted  that  popular  sovereignty  tMW  the  basis  of 
the  bUl,  and  the  course  of  proceedings  on  it  in 
the  senate  seems  to  confirm  his  assertion.  He  re- 
ported the  bill  in  the  senate,  March  25,  the  powers 
of  the  legislature  being  as  above  stated.  The  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  reported  the  same  bill.  May  8, 
adding  the  proviso  "with  the  exception  of  Afri- 
can slavery."  Amendments  were  offered  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  of  Mississippi,  to  empower  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  to  protect,  but  not  to  attack, 
slavery,  and  by  Chase,  of  Ohio,  of  exactly  the 
opposite  purport.  Both  were  rejected;  a  motion 
of  Douglas,  through  another  senator,  to  strike 
out  the  committee's  exception  of  slavery  from  the 
powers  of  the  legislature,  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  10;  and  the  bill  passed  as  originally  framed 
by  Douglas.  Even  with  this  explanation,  the  besi 
that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  arrangement  is,  that 
it  was  a  provoking  verbal  juggle,  meaning  any- 
thing but  what  it  appeared  to  mean  on  its  face, 
and  best  calculated  for  citation  as  a  precedent  in 
two  opposite  senses,  for  an  increasingly  bitter 
wrangle  over  its  meaning,  and  for  the  final  disrup- 
tion of  the  party  which  had  passed  it.  (See  Dbmo- 
cratic-Rbpublican  Party,  V.)  —  In  1854  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (see  that  title)  again  pur- 
ported to  enforce  the  popular  sovereignty  idea  in 
the  new  territories,  although  slavery  had  been 
prohibited  in  both  of  them  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise of  1820.  The  fourteenth  and  thirty-sec- 
ond sections  of  the  act  put  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  force  in  the  two  territories,  "except  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved 
March  6,  1820,  which,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  by  congress  with 
slavery  in  the  states  and  territories,  as  recognized 
by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  called  the 
compromise  measures,  is  hereby  declared  inopera- 
tive and  void;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lan- 
guage is  simple  and  direct  until  the  point  is 
reached  where  "popular  sovereignty"  was  to  be 
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dMaed;  then  it  hnxnam  arcmnlociitorf.  The 
people  waie  to  "  foriD  md  regiilate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way";  did  that  mean 
that  they  were  at  liberty  either  to  allow  or  to  pro- 
hibit slavery?  "  Popular  sovereignty  "  and  com- 
mon sense  said,  Yes;  the  very  senate  that  passed 
the  bill  said.  No:  Chase's  amendment,  "under 
which  the  people  of  the  territory,  through  their 
appropriate  representatives,  may,  if  they  see  fit, 
prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  therein,"  was  re- 
jected, March  2,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  10.  What 
other  meaning  than  that  of  the  Chase  amendment 
oould  be  given  to  the  bill,  it  is  impossible  to  see, 
and,  unless  the  vote  above  mentioned  was  only 
significant  of  a  general  dislike  of  Chase,  the  pop- 
ular sovereignty  part  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
must  be  set  down  as  another  verbal  juggle,  in- 
tended to  be  read  in  different  ways  north  and 
south.  —  In  the  meantime  Calhoun's  original  the- 
ory had  been  growing  in  favor  at  the  south. 
There  the  leaders  were  rapidly  growing  more  dis- 
satiafied  with  "non-intervention  by  congress," 
with  the  idea  that  congress  was  of  itself  to  do 
nothing  for  or  against  slavery  in  the  territories; 
but  was  to  delegate  to  the  people  of  the  territories 
the  powers  which  it  would  not  or  could  not  exer- 
cise Itself.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  nine 
southern  states  at  Nashville,  June  2,  1850,  had 
declared  that  the  federal  government  had  no  right 
to  decide  what  should  be  held  as  property  in  the 
territories;  that  the  slaveholding  states  would  not 
submit  to  any  restraints  upon  the  removal  of  their 
citizens  with  their  property  to  the  territories;  but 
that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  would  consent 
to  the  equitable  division  of  the  territories  by  the 
line  of  86"*  80'  to  the  Pacific.  Four  years  after- 
ward they  assisted  in  carrying  through  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  sovereignty  to  all  the  territories, 
by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  partly  from  the  de- 
sire to  gratify  the  northern  democracy,  but  much 
more  from  the  delusive  hope  that  all  the  territo- 
ries would  thus  be  opened  to  slavery.  Within 
two  years  this  hope  had  vanished  forever.  (See 
Kakbab.)  It  was  plain  that,  without  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  African  slave  tiude,  "popular  sover- 
eignty" in  the  territories  meant  their  inevitable 
final  admission  as  free  states.  From  the  moment 
that  this  result  was  apparent,  there  was  no  longer 
any  hesitation  among  southern  leaders.  They  ac- 
cepted every  link  of  the  reasoning  which  Calhoun 
had  forged  ten  years  before:  in  the  territories 
neither  congress  nor  the  territorial  government 
could  ]^;islate  against  slavery;  on  the  contrary, 
congress  as  the  agent  of  the  states,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial governments  as  the  agents  of  congress, 
were  bound  to  fulfill  the  essence  of  good  gov- 
ernment by  protecting  those  rights  of  property 
which  were  recognized  by  the  states;  and  popular 
sovereignty  would  only  come  into  play  when  the 
tenitoiy  should  itself  become  a  state,  and  should 
decide  whether  it  should  be  a  free,  or  a  slave 
state.  These  were  the  basis  of  the  Southern  de- 
mands for  a  platform,  on  which  the  Charleston 
convention  split  in  1800.    They  had  previously 


been  accepted  by  the  president  and  the  ofilcial 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  and  by  its  ma- 
jority in  the  senate.  Douglas'  non-concurrence 
led  to  his  removal  from  the  committee  on  territo- 
ries in  the  senate,  and  practically  placed  him  out 
of  the  party  fold. — Throughout  all  this  twelve 
years  struggle,  *.*  non-intervention  by  congress  '* 
meant,  in  the  north,  that  congress  was  to  do  noth- 
ing for  or  against  slavery  in  the  territories,  but 
was  to  allow  the  people  of  the  territories  to  do  as 
they  pleased;  and,  in  the  south,  that  congress  was 
to  do  nothing  against  slavery  in  the  territories, 
either  of  itself  or  through  the  territorial  legisla- 
tures. By  dexterous  manipulation  of  phrases  the 
northern  and  southern  democracy  had  imited  to 
pass  the  territorial  bills  of  1850  and  1854,  neither 
insisting  on  the  full  expression  of  its  demands  in 
words.  But  in  1857  the  supreme  court,  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  (see  that  title),  decided  against 
Douglas  and  popular  sovereignty,  and  for  the 
full  vigor  of  the  Calhoun  theory.  Thereafter  the 
southern  leaders,  as  law-abiding  citizens,  could  of 
course  do  nothing  else  than  amplify  their  previous 
demands  into  consistence  with  the  supreme  court's 
doctrine,  and,  further,  insist  upon  their  expression 
in  plain  terms.  In  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention of  1856  both  sections  had  been  content 
with  a  bald  approval  of  "non-interference  by 
congress  with  slavery  in  the  territories,"  leaving 
the  interpretation  of  this  phrase  undecided.  In 
the  convention  of  1860  the  two  sections  formu- 
lated their  respective  demands  in  plain  terms.  No 
manipulation  of  phrases  could  reconcile  them, 
and  the  convention  and  the  party  at  last  divided. 
(See  Democratic-Republican  Party,  V.)  With 
the  election  of  1860,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  rebell- 
ion, popular  sovereignty  disappeared  with  the 
evil  for  which  it  was  designed  to  be  the  remedy. 
—  The  best  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  "  popu- 
lar sovereignty  "  is  that  published  by  Douglas  in 
September,  1859,  as  cited  below.  In  it  he  insista 
desperately  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  not 
condenmed  his  doctrine,  though  he  admits  that, 
if  it  had  so  condemned  it,  the  Seward  dogma 
would  be  correct,  that  "  there  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces, 
which  means  that  the  United  States  must  and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave- 
holding  nation  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation." 
This  belief  Of  Douglas  will  account  for  the  offer  of 
his  followers  at  Charleston  "  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law."  But  his  belief,  honest  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  was  evidently  unfounded.  How 
can  "the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  act  of 
congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding 
and  owning  property  of  this  kind  [slave  property] 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  constitution,  and  is  therefore  void," 
be  reconciled  with  a  power  in  congress  to  author- 
ize the  people  of  the  territories  to  impose  the  same 
prohibition  ?  The  court  could  hardly  have  decided 
against  Douglas  more  plainly,  except  by  naming 
him  and  his  doctrine.    Nevertheless,  the  doctrine 
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of  Douglas,  that  the  territories  are  held  only  tor 
the  purpose  of  becoming  states,  that  thej  are 
therefore  really  '*  inchoate  states/'  that  it  is  wise 
and  just  to  allow  their  inhabitants  the  powers  of 
self-government  and  "the  regulation  of  their 
domestic  institutions  to  suit  themselves/'  is  well 
founded,  and  has  been  the  foundation  of  the 
American  territorial  system  since  1787.  (See  Teb- 
RITORIE8,  I.)  But  the  power  of  congress,  never- 
theless, is  always  latent,  and  may  be  exercised 
whenever  congress,  rightly  or  mistakenly,  con- 
ceives it  to  be  "  for  the  general  welfare"  to  do 
so.  If  the  people  of  the  territory  undertake  to 
harbor  anything  which  seems  to  congress  a  moral 
evil,  a  lottery  system,  polygamy,  or  slavery,  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  congress,  for  the  welfare 
not  only  of  the  future  state  but  of  all  the  states, 
to  intervene  and  destroy  it.  It  is  a  little  odd  that 
the  congresses  of  1854-^,  which  were  so  quick  to 
recognize  this  truth  in  the  case  of  polygamy  in 
Utah,  were  so  slow  to  recognize  it  in  the  case  of 
slavery  in  Kansas.  Popular  sovereignty  in  the 
territories  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  privilege,  not 
a  right;  and  the  privilege  is  to  be  exercised  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  grant.  —  The 
historical  authorities  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
idea  of  "popular  sovereignty"  in  the  territories 
will  be  found  under  Dsmocratic-Rbpublicak 
Party,  V.;  Rbpublicais  Party,  I.  The  Cal- 
houn doctrine  will  be  found  in  4  Calhoun's  Work», 
880  (resolutions  of  Feb.  19,  1847),  685;  see  also 
Taney's  opinion  in  Dsed  Scott  Case;  2  Ste- 
phens' War  Between  the  States,  202;  and  Jefferson 
Davis'  senate  resolutions  of  May  24,  1860,  in 
Greeley's  PbUOeal  Text  Book  of  1860,  194.  Cass' 
Nicholson  letter  in  full  is  in  Cluskey's  Political 
Text  Book  of  1860,  462.  The  Douglas  doctrine  is 
in  Harper^t  Magazine,  September,  1859,  and  in 
Cutta'  Treatise  on  Party  Questions,  128.  The 
former  article  was  answered  by  attorney  general 
J.  S.  Black  in  pamphlet  ObserwUions  on  it;  and  the 
medium  between  the  two  is  taken  in  Reverdy 
Johnson's  Remarks  on  PopvXar  Sovereignty.  H. 
A.  Wise's  Territorial  Ghvemment,  47,  148,  accom- 
plishes the  difficult  feat  of  reaching  Calhoun's 
conclusions  from  Douglas'  premises.  s 

Alexander  Johnston. 

POPULATION,  I.  Position  of  the  Ques- 
tion OF  Population.  —  T?ie  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion, imperfectly  seen  by  several  Economists,  demon- 
strcUedby  MaUhvs,  and  strangely  misapprehended. 
The  term  population  embraces  the  most  extensive 
subject  of  political  economy;  for  in  treating  of 
questions  of  population,  even  though  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  labor  and  its  remuneration,  we  might 
traverse  the  whole  field  of  the  science  and  write  a 
complete  course  of  political  economy.  Population 
is,  in  fact,  at  once  the  end  and  the  means  of  human 
industry.  For  it  and  by  it  production  takes  place. 
By  it  also  consumption  is  effected.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  here  consider  this  vast  subject  under 
its  general  aspect,  but  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
questions  suggested  by  the  numl)er  ot  people,  the 


eluddataon  of  which  must  precede  those  connected 
with  the  fundamental  questions  of  demand  and 
supply,  competition,  wages,  and  social  conditions. 
This  range  is  still,  as  will  be  seen,  very  extended. 
The  questions  it  embraces  have  been  frequently 
discussed,  especially  during  the  past  century,  and 
in  our  own  time:  but  of  s^  writers,  he  who  has 
most  thoroughly  investigated  them,  he  whose 
ideas  on  this  subject  are,  so  to  speak,  the  pivot  of 
the  discussions  of  economists,  moralists,  and  pub- 
licists of  every  class,  is  the  celebrated  Kalthus. 
To  his  investigations,  and,  we  may  say,  discov- 
eries, we  will  first  give  our  attention.  —  It  was 
Malthus  who  stated  the  question.  He  it  was  who 
first  showed  its  supreme  importance.  He  brought 
together  the  scientific  elements  of  the  discusHon, 
in  hia  celebrated ' '  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  'Popa- 
kition,"  published  in  1808.  This  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  preliminaiy  sketch  of  the  subject  in 
1798,  in  his  reply  to  some  propositions  by  Godwin, 
who  was,  in  his  turn,  twenty  years  later,  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  him,  but  without  success.  Not 
that  before  Malthus  some  correct  ideas  on  popu- 
lation had  not  appeared  from  a  few  writers,  among 
others  those  of  the  physiocratie  school,  and  James 
Stewart,  Adam  Smith,  Wallace,  Hume,  and  Oian 
Maria  Ort^s;  but  to  the  English  philosopher  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  seen  and  pointed  out  the 
profundity  of  the  problem,  of  having  made  it  the 
subject  of  numerous  statistical  and  historical  re- 
searches, and  obtained  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation ui)on  it.  Until  the  beginning  of  this  cent- 
ury, t.  «.,  up  to  the  time  of  Malthus,  legislators, 
statesmen  and  philosophers  set  out  with  this  aphor- 
ism: "  Where  there  is  i>opulation,  there  is  power. " 
They  took  no  account  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  population  might  be  living;  no  one 
questioned  the  proposition,  and  all  social  institu- 
tions aimed  to  increase  the  number  of  the  people. 
Colbert,  Pitt,  and  even  Napoleon,  favored  grant- 
ing rewards  to  the  producers  of  large  families; 
and  it  was  not  until  1852  that  the  parliament  of 
Sardinia  repealed  a  law  to  the  same  effect.  Peo- 
ple had  no  idea,  that,  in  order  for  capital  and  labor 
to  produce  their  greatest  effect,  the  number  of 
men  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  disposable 
capital;  they  supposed  that  if,  for  example^  a 
thousand  laborers  produced  a  million  dollars,  it 
was  only  necessary  that  two  thousand  laborers 
should  be  bom  to  the  state,  to  obtain  two  mill- 
ions. The  laws  of  all  European  countries  origi- 
nated when  that  idea  prevailed,  and  even  to-day 
there  are  legislators  and  publicists,  priests  and 
philosophers,  moralists  and  poets,  who  appeal  to 
that  doctrine.  It  is  still  a  quite  common  belief 
that  a  good  government  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  increase  population.  —  Malthus  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  society  in  general  from  this 
error,  and  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  arc 
the  first  to  suffer  from  violations  of  natural  laws. 
We  will  th^efore,  at  the  outset,  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  ideas,  and  indicate,  as  we  proceed,  the 
support  he  has  received,  and  the  modifications 
which  his  doctrine  has  experienced,  from  other 
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emiBent  economists,  as  well  as  the  exaggerations 
which  have  b^n  substituted  for  it,  the  follies  for 
which  ignorance  has  made  it  responsible,  and  the 
principal  objections  or  criticisms  of  which  it  has 
been  the  object.  But  first  of  all,  we  will  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  way  in  which  his  ideas  and 
sentiments  have  been  misrepresented. —  Malthus 
affords  a  curious  example  of  popular  aberrations, 
for  which  fact  many  publicists  and  some  econo- 
mists, who  have  opposed,  or  even  approved  him, 
are  responsible.  Not  only  is  Malthus  not  known, 
not  only  are  people  ignorant  of  his  actual  ideas, 
but  men  have  succeeded  in  creating  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  a  Malthus  that  never  existed,  a  chi- 
merical Malthus,  to  whom  the  strangest  proposi- 
tions are  attributed,  and  who  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  harsh  reproaches  and  violent  impreca- 
tions. This  strange  phenomenon  may  be  thus 
explained:  Most  of  those  who  have  spoken  of 
Malthus,  have  spoken  of  him  without  having 
read  him  and  without  knowing  him  otherwise 
than  by  extracts  or  by  mutilated,  if  not  incor- 
rect, quotations.  They  have  thus  created  the 
most  deplorable  confusion  concerning  him,  by 
attributing  to  him  ideas  which  he  never  had;  by 
making  of  a  philanthropist  especially  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  poof ,  a  theorist  favoring  aris- 
tocracy; by  holding  him  responsible  for  sentiments 
and  errors  belonging  to  his  adversaries;  or,  it  may 
be,  for  absurd  propositions  emanating  from  un- 
healthy minds.  — It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  this  condition  of  things  is  in  part  attributable 
to  Malthus  himself.  The  different  parts  of  his 
book  are  not  logically  put  together;  his  scattered 
reasons  are  nowhere  presented  in  orderly  sequence, 
in  support  of  the  principles  he  lays  down;  his 
style,  moreover,  is  not  particularly  engaging.  The 
great  truths  which  he  has  set  forth  in  regard  to 
population  would,  without  doubt,  have  become 
much  more  popular  had  he  written  like  Rousseau 
or  Lamennais,  or  with  the  aident  style  of  a  pam- 
fdileteer,  that  one  finds  in  the  writings  of  Godwin 
and  Proudhon,  his  sharpest  critics.  Malthus,  how- 
ever, though  immovable  in  his  principles,  was 
considerate  and  good-natured  to  his  opponents, 
who  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  control  of  pub- 
lic opinion  at  his  expense. — II.  Statement  of 
THE  Principle  op  Population.  —  Doctrine  of 
MaWius.  This  doctrine  is  stated,  as  we  have 
said,  in  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion." After  having  formulated,  in  his  two  cele- 
brated propositions,  the  law  of  the  development 
of  population  and  that  of  the  increase  of  food, 
this  illustrious  economist  verifies  it  by  means  of 
the  history  and  statistics  of  ancient  and  modem 
peoples,  and  shows  by  what  checks  the  growth  of 
population  has  been  arrested.  At  the  same  time 
he  points  out  the  dangers,  both  to  private  families 
and  to  society  in  general,  arising  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  these  laws,  and  shows  by  what  means 
the  evils  may  be  avoided  which  have  resulted  and 
still  result  from  the  improvidence  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  have  lived  and  do  live. 
Tfaew  laws  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hu- 


man beings  and  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
these  means  of  obviating  the  evils  he  points  out, 
are  what  he  has  called  the  ''principle  of  popula- 
tion." The  evils  he  sums  up  as  "  vice  *'  and  '  *  mis- 
ery." The  remedy  he  proposes,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  foresight,  he  calls  "moral  re- 
straint." To  show  the  importance  of  this  means, 
Malthus  was  led  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  doc- 
trines put  forth  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  on  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  raising  it  to  a  better  ma- 
terial and  moral  condition,  as  well  as  the  checks 
to  its  excessive  growth.  He  then  examines  the 
social  theories  which  had  then  appeared;  among 
others,  those  of  Godwin  and  Owen,  Condorcet's 
theory  of  indefinite  progress,  the  efficacy  of  emi- 
gration, and  the  effects  and  dangers  of  charity. 
In  treating  of  the  latter  subject,  Malthus  makes  a 
profound  criticism  of  the  poor  laws,  and  is  led  to 
an  examination  of  the  question  so  much  agitated 
in  our  times,  of  the  right  to  emplo3rment  and  the 
right  to  state  aid.  —  Statement  of  iie  two  propori- 
turns.  In  the  first  pages  of  his  book,  after  stating 
a  few  facts  and  considerations  corroborated  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  Malthus  says:  "  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced,  therefore,  that  population,  when 
unchecked,  goes  on  doubling  itself  every  twenty- 
five  years,  or  inci^eases  in  a  geometrical  ratio." 
(7th  ed.,  p.  4,  London,  1872.)  *'  It  may  be  fairly 
pronounced,  therefore,  that,  considering  the  pres- 
ent average  state  of  the  earth,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, under  circumstances  the  most  favorable 
to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  increase 
faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio."  (Ibid.,  p.  5.) 
Translating  these  two  laws  into  figures,  Malthus 
adds,  a  little  further  on:  "The  human  species 
would  increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  82, 
64,  128,  256;  and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9.  In  two  centuries  the  population  would  be, 
to  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  256  to  0,"  ete. 
(Ibid.,  p.  6.) — These  propositions  are  true,  if  not 
literally,  at  least  approximately.  And  here  we 
will  anticipate  certain  objections,  less  serious  than 
is  generally  supposed,  by  observing  that  Malthus, 
in  using  a  geometrical  progression  to  express  the 
increase  of  population,  and  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression to  represent  the  increase  in  means  of  sub- 
sistence, meant  nothing  more  than  to  express  a 
tendency.  Some  persons  did  not  thus  understand 
him,  but  their  dissertations  in  reference  to  the 
matter  lead  to  false  conclusions.— r^  first  propo- 
eUion  demonstrated  by  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  c&nfonnaMe  to  tfie  laws  of 
nature.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
Malthus  began  to  write,  Dr.  Price  stated,  that, 
according  to  data  examined  by  himself,  in  certain 
parts  of  North  America,  the  period  of  doubling 
the  population  was  fifteen  years.  ("Price's  Ob- 
servations," vol.  L,  p.  282,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  260.) 
He  supported  this  statement  by  some  extracts 
from  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Hyles,  who  had  found,  in 
1748,  that  the  period  of  doubling  was  twenty-five 
years  in  Khode  Island,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
twenty  and  fifteen  years  in  certain  districts  in  the 
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interior  of  that  state.  The  period  was  twenty 
years  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  eighteen  years 
in  Providence  county.  Euler  had  constructed  a 
table  based  on  statistics  taken  from  the  registers 
of  births  and  deaths,  according  to  which  the 
doubling  had  taken  place  in  less  than  thirteen 
years.  W.  Petty  had  advanced  the  opinion,  that, 
under  particularly  favorable  circumstances,  a  pop- 
ulation might  double  in  ten  years.  Malthus,  re- 
lying  on  these  three  authorities  and  the  United 
States  census,  thought  he  was  safe  from  exaggera- 
tion in  saying,  that,  when  population  is  not  arrest- 
ed in  its  growth  from  any  cause,  it  goes  on  doub- 
ling every  twenty-five  years,  thus  increasing  from 
I)eriod  to  period  in  geometrical  progression.  If 
the  fact  of  doubling  in  twenty-five  years,  inde- 
pendently of  immigration,  had  been  once  proven, 
science  would  be  justified  in  adopting  a  posteriori 
the  assertion  of  Malthus. — We  have  now  valuable 
statistics  on  this  subject  in  the  decennial  census 
of  the  United  Btates,  covering  nearly  four  times 
the  Malthusian  period  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1790  the  United  States  were  free,  and  organized 
under  one  general  government.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  live  imder  the  same  government.  The 
civil  war  is  the  only  important  event  which  has 
put  a  serious  check  upon  the  natural  course  of 
things.  Moreover,  the  United.States,  not  having 
yet  attained  the  limits  of  disposable  land  and  sub- 
sistence, have  continued  to  obey  the  law  indicated 
by  the  census  previous  to  this  century,  and  which 
served  Malthus  as  a  starting  point.  We  have  here 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  regard  to 
population,  a  fact  remarkable  both  for  its  clear- 
ness and  its  continuity.  According  to  the  official 
census  statistics,  the  progress  of  population  has 
been,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : 
Inhabitants. 

In  1788 8,889,000 

"  17W 8,929,000 

"   1800 5.808,000 

*'  1810 7,840,000 

"  1880 9,684,000 

•'  1880 18,8(56,000 

If  from  the  population  of  1850,  we  deduct  that 
of  the  then  newly  annexed  territory,  including 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  California  (166,000 
persons  in  all,  a  large  part  of  whom,  however, 
were  immigrants  from  the  United  States),  we 
have  remaining  a  population  of  22,090,000  for 
that  year.  If  we  divide  the  population  of  1840 
by  that  of  1790,  we  find  that  the  population  more 
than  quadrupled  in  these  fifty  years.  Dividing 
that  of  1850  by  that  of  1800,  we  find  the  popula- 
tion quadrupled  in  the  first  two  periods  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  this  century.  Taking,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  fifty-year  periods  from  1810  to  1860, 1820 
to  1870,  and  1830  to  1880,  we  find  the  population 
more  than  quadrupled  in  all  but  the  last  period, 
and  very  nearly  quadrupled  in  that.  Comparing 
periods  of  ten  years,  we  find  that  the  population 
had  increased — 


Inhabitants. 

In  1840 17,069,000 

*•  1850 28,192,000 

"  1860 81,448,000 

"  1870 88,558,000 

••  1880 60,166,000 


85  per  cent  from  1790  to  1800 
861       "  "     1800  to  1810 

88         »•  "     1810  to  1880 

m       •'  ••     182010  1880 

821       "  "     1880  to  1840 


86}  per  cent,  from  1840  to  18G0 
85}       "  "    1860  to  1860 

22  8-6  *'  ••    1860  to  1870 

30        "  "    1870  to  1880 


The  smaller  per  cent,  of  increase  between  1860 
and  1870  was  a  result  of  the  civil  war.  —  When 
we  examine  the  census  of  the  individual  states, 
we  find  several  in  which  the  increase  has  varied 
greatly  from  the  above  rates.  The  population  of 
the  state  of  New  York  increased  more  than  seven- 
fold in  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to  1840,  and  has 
more  than  doubled  from  1840  to  1880.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Ohio  more  than  tripled  from  1820  to 
1850.  It  had  previously  increased  more  than 
twelve-fold  from  1800  to  1820;  but  this  was  largely 
the  result  of  immigration  from  other  states.  Penn- 
sylvania quadrupled  her  population  in  the  fifty 
years  from  1790  to  1840,  and  has  little  more  than 
doubled  it  from  1840  to  1880.  That  of  Virginia 
did  not  double  in  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to 
1840,  and  (including  West  Virginia)  has  barely 
doubled  in  the  sixty  years  from  1820  to  1880.  — 
The  statistics  previously  given  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation show,  however,  that  the  ratio  given  by 
Malthus,  which  he  had  based  on  the  increase  ob- 
served in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  con- 
tinues to  express  the  facts  during  the  present  cent- 
ury, and  over  a  wider  area  of  territory.  —  But, 
aside  from  the  results  of  the  census,  we  might  have 
conceived  this  ratio  a  priori,  as  many  economists 
have  shown.  J.  B.  Say  reasons  on  the  subject  as 
follows:  "If  we  leave  out  of  account  idl  the 
causes  which  limit  the  increase  of  the  human  race, 
we  find  that  a  man  and  woman,  married  as  soon  as 
they  are  mature,  may  easily  have  at  least  a  dozen 
children.  *  *  Experience,  indeed,  shows  us 
that  about  half  of  those  who  are  bom  die  before 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  Consequently,  if  each 
couple  can  not  rear  twelve  children  who  will  have 
progeny,  they  can  rear  six  as  capable  of  increase 
as  themselves.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  if 
there  were  no  check  to  this  increase,  tfie  popukh 
tion  of  any  country  would  be  tripled  at  the  end  of 
twenty-six  years."  Rossi  accepts  Malthus'  ratio, 
and  adds:  "This  is  easily  demonstrated.  When- 
ever you  have  several  products,  each  with  a  re- 
productive power  equal  to  that  of  the  producer, 
you  will  necessarily  have  a  more  or  less  rapid  geo- 
metrical progression.  If  one  produces  two,  and 
these  have  each  the  same  productive  power  as  the 
first,  the  two  will  produce  four,  the  four  eight, 
and  so  on.  Abstractly  speaking,  Malthus  an- 
nounced an  indisputable  principle,  as  true  in 
regard  to  man  as  it  is  with  animals  and  plants. 
Obstacles  not  being  taken  into  account,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
the  earth  would  be  covered  with  men,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  entire  soil  would  be  soon  covered 
with  wheat,  and  the  ocean  filled  with  fishes,  if 
nothing  checked  the  reproductive  power  of  each 
grain  of  wheat  and  each  fish."  The  observations 
of  naturalists  support  Rossi's  statement.  A  single 
plant  of  Indian  corn  produces  2,000  seeds,  a  sun- 
fiower  4,000,  the  poppy  82,000,  an  elm  100,000. 
A  carp  spawns  840,000  eggs.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  one  henbane  plant  would  cover  the 
earth  in  four  years,  and  that  two  herrings  would 
fill  the  sea  in  ten  years,  if  the  ocean  covered  the 
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whole  earth,  were  there  no  check  to  their  mcreafie. 
—  Ob)ectioM  drawn  from  imrrUgraUan  and  the  ex- 
eepHtnuU  ease  presented  by  the  United  8taUs.  At- 
tacks more  animated  than  serious  have  been  made 
upon  Malthas'  first  proposition,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  foundations  of  his  argument.  God- 
win, among  others,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  the  exceptionally  large  increase  of  population 
in  the  United  States  must  be  attributed  entirely 
to  immigration.  We  will  consider  the  untenabil- 
ity  of  this  position.  Up  to  1788  war  and  various 
other  circumstances  hindered  immigration,  and 
took  from  the  United  States  more  persons  than 
Europe  added  to  the  population.  The  immigra- 
tion occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  war  of  1798;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  peace  of  1815  but  few  immigrants 
<»me  from  Europe,  and  these  almost  exclusively 
from  England.  These  facts  are  obtained  from  the 
"  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States,"  by  Dr. 
Adam  Seybert,  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  based  on 
official  documents  from  1780  to  1818.  (Seybert's 
valuable  work  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  latter  year,  and  a  copy  may  now  be  found  in 
the  Astor  library.  New  York. — Trantlaior.)  Dr. 
Seybert  states  there,  that  the  inmiigrants  came  prin- 
cipally from  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Germany; 
that  in  1794  there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  Great 
Britain  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  which, 
however,  had  been  restraiaed  by  acts  of  the  British 
government;  that  in  1794,  according  to  Cooper, 
the  number  of  immigrants  had  been  10,000;  and 
that  in  1806  Mr.  Blodgett  had  stated,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  and  estimates  most  worthy 
of  credence,  the  annual  average  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  1806  had  not  exceeded  4,000.  Admit- 
ting that,  in  1794,  10,000  foreigners  landed  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Seybert  did  not  admit  that  they 
arrived  in  as  great  numbers  during  any  of  the 
preceding  or  subsequent  years  up  to  1817;  and,  in 
view  of  the  facta  he  had  been  able  to  obtain,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  im- 
migranta  who  settled  in  the  United  States  from 
1790  to  1810  could  not  have  exceeded  6,000  an- 
nually, on  the  average.  The  official  records  pub- 
lished in  England  of  passengers  to  America,  are 
confirmatory  of  Dr.  Seybert's conclusion,  or,  where 
they  differ  from  it,  differ  only  by  making  the 
numbers  less.  Even  were  we  to  admit  an  annual 
immigration  of  10,000  persons,  we  should  still  fall 
far  short  of  the  number  necessary  to  explain  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  the  term  of  .twenty-five  years,  assigned  by 
Malthus  for  doubling  the  population  by  procrea- 
tion alone,  is  far  from  being  exaggerated.  —  This 
testimony  has  also  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Warden  (a  former  United  States  consul  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  InstUtU  de  France),  who  was  a 
careful  collector  of  all  statistics  pertaining  to  the 
United  States.  In  his  opinion,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  had  doubled  in  every  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  the  immigranta,  in  1820,  had 
not  exceeded  an  annual  average  of  4,000.  Now, 
4,000  immigranta  could  not  have  produced  more 


than  84,000  inhabitanto:  and  yet  the  population 
increased  5,000,000  in  the  twenty-one  years  up  to 
1820.  —  Inasmuch  as,  prior  to  1820,  no  statistics 
of  immigration  were  officially  kept  in  all  the  porta 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  admit  that  the  rec- 
ords of  passengers  landed  in  the  porta  of  the 
Union  previous  to  1820  were  inaccurate,  and  in 
several  places  negligently  kept:  we  will  also  leave 
out  of  account  those  returning  to  Europe,  or  who 
passed  over  into  Canada;  and  we  will  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  4,000  immigranta  a  year,  there 
were  double,  triple  or  even  quadruple  that  num- 
ber: the  marriages,  during  this  period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  must,  nevertheless,  have  given  an  in- 
crease of  4,500,000,  so  that  even  this  exaggerated 
immigration  would  not  have  added  more  than 
from  150,000  to  300,000  new  inhabitanto.  —From 
1820  to  1856,  although  a  record  was  kept  of  all 
foreign-bom  persons  arriving  in  the  porta  of 
the  United  States,  no  separate  account  was  made 
of  those  who  came  to  remain  permanently ;  of 
those,  that  is,  to  whom  the  term  immigrants  would 
now  be  applied.  To  obtain  the  number  of  this 
class  of  persons  during  the  decennial  periods  from 
1790  to  1840,  a  calculation  was  made  (which  ap- 
peared both  in  the  "  British  Review,"  and  in  vol. 
xxiii.  of  the  Bettt^  des  Economistes),  according  to 
the  following  method  pointed  out  by  Godwin. 
The  children  under  ten  years  of  age  were  sub- 
tracted from  each  general  census,  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  children  who,  e.  g.,  at  the  census  of 
1880,  had  not  attained  the  age  of  ten  years,  were 
bom  since  1820,  and  belonged  to  the  natiural  in- 
crease by  means  of  birth.  The  difference  was 
taken  between  this  number  of  children  .and  the 
increase  of  population  indicated  by  the  census; 
and  this  difference  was  considered  to  be  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  immigrants.  In  this  way  it  was 
calculated  that  there  must  have  been  160,000  im- 
migranta from  1790  to  1800,  229,000  from  1800  to 
1810 ;  812,000  from  1810  to  1820 ;  494,000  from 
1820  to  1880 ;  and  862.000  from  18S0  to  1840 : 
making  a  total,  in  fifty  years,  of  about  2,000,000. 
Admitting  this  estimate  as  correct,  the  total  pop- 
ulation, nevertheless,  increased  from  1790  to  1840 . 
from  nearly  4,000,000  to  more  than  17,000,000. 
Admitting,  also,  that  862,000  settled  in  the  United 
States  from  1880  to  1840,  the  population  had  in- 
creased in  that  period  ffom  12, 866, 020  to  1 7, 069,458, 
an  increase  of  4,203,488,  or  of  8,341,438  after  de- 
ducting the  number  of  inmiigranta;  that  is  to  say, 
an  increase  of  nearly  26  per  cent.  —  Since  1856  a 
separate  record  has  been  required  to  be  kept,  by 
United  States  collectors  of  customs,  of  all  foreign- 
bom  passengers  arriving  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricta,  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  to  settle 
here,  and  a  quarterly  retum  of  the  same  is  made 
to  the  United  States  treasury  department.  From 
these  tables  we  learn  that  the  total  immigration  of 
settlers  from  June  80,  1869,  to  June  30,  1879,  was 
2,742,137  persons.  The  total  increase  of  popula- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  census,  from  1870  to 
1880,  was  11,597,412.  If  from  this  number  we 
deduct  the  above  number  of  immigranta,  we  have 
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left  8,855,275  peraons,  as  the  increase  exclusive  of 
immigration,  an  increase  of  about  28  per  cent. 
This  calculation,  however,  does  not  leave  out  of 
account  (as  it  should  do  in  order  to  exhibit  accu- 
rately the  natural  increase  of  population)  such  of 
the  children  of  these  inunigrants  as  were  bom  in 
the  United  States  between  1870  and  1880,  nor  of 
the  immigrants  themselves  during  the  same  time; 
nor  have  we  yet  the  statistics  for  a  just  estimate 
of  this  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
the  completed  census  of  1880,  when  published,  will 
furnish  the  desired  data.  The  above  given  per 
cent,  is,  consequently,  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of 
increase  from  births  alone.  —  Since,  however,  the 
conditions  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
have  changed  since  Malthus  wrote,  and  there  are 
now  obstacles  to  its  increase  which  did  not  then 
exist,  we  deem  ourselves  authorized  to  conclude, 
from  the  above  given  data,  that  Malthus  was 
within  the  limits  of  truth  in  estimating  that  any 
X)opulation  would  double  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
if  there  were  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  increase. 
He  did  not  say  that  population  in  fact  doubles  in 
that  period.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  the  fact 
was  not  manifest;  and  he  sought  to  ascertain  the 
checks  by  which  this  increase  was  prevented.  — 
Propodtian  second,  relating  to  suhsistenee.  The 
second  proposition  of  Malthus  amounts  to  saying 
that  subsistence  has  a  tendency  to  increase  less 
rapidly  than  population.  Its  demonstration  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  the  ease  with  which 
families  may  multiply,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  harvests  are  obtained.  But  few  considera- 
tions need  be  presented  to  make  this  apparent.  — 
First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  cultivated  land,  that 
which  yields  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  limited; 
that  it  produces  only  by  the  aid  of  capital,  which 
is  limited,  and  is  obtained  only  through  difficulty 
and  sacrifices;  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  capital, 
hard  labor,  and  time,  that  people  succeed  in  ren- 
dering these  lands  productive  and  maintain  their 
productiveness.  This  power  of  the  earth  becomes, 
in  fact,  quickly  exhausted;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  soil  would  refuse  all  return,  if  rotation  of 
crops,  fertilizers  and  fallowing  did  not  renew  its 
strength.  Now,  rotation  of  crops,  fertilizers, 
drainage,  and  improvements  of  any  kind,  imply 
capital ;  and  fallowing  implies  cessation  of  pro- 
duction. Suppose  we  grant  the  wholly  inadmis- 
sible hypothesis,  that  capital  can  increase  as  rap- 
idly as  population,  it  might  be  said,  that,  in  agri- 
culture, though  every  increase  of  labor  and  capital 
increases  the  product,  this  increase  of  product  is 
not  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal. Let  us  suppose,  that  in  consequence  of  well- 
directed  improvements,  the  product  is  doubled 
within  a  certain  time;  can  it  be  supposed,  that,  by 
doubling  the  outlay  in  another  like  period  of 
time,  the  product  can  be  again  doubled,  and  so 
on  continually?  Would  any  agriculturist  reply 
in  the  affirmative  ?— III.  Continuation  of  the 
Exposition  of  the  Principle  of  Population. 
—  Consequences  of  the  ttoo  propositions.  Obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  increase  of  population  in  a  geomet- 


rical raUo,  Evidently,  then,  population  and  sub- 
sistence do  not  follow  the  same  princiole.  The 
course  of  the  one  tends  naturally  to  become  accel- 
erated; that  of  the  other  is  much  less,  and  tends 
to  come  retarded,  and  to  vary  more  and  more 
from  the  former,  in  long-settled  countries  which 
are  wholly  occupied.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  man  to  increase  his  species  is 
greater  than  that  to  increase  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Hence,  wherever  both  kinds  of  reproduction 
take  place  without  any  obstacle  being  voluntarily 
interposed  by  man,  population  is  always  pressed 
for  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  balance  between 
the  two  is  only  maintained  by  physical  evil  or 
death.  —  This  energy  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, added  to  the  wants  inherent  in  our  nature, 
is,  then,  a  powerful  spur  to  the  human  race,  who 
must  make  a  constant  appeal  to  all  their  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  faculties  to  avoid  be- 
ing overtaken  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  by 
other  privations.  Since  it  incites  the  species  to 
gradual  increase,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  same  species  is  endowed  with  faculties  sus- 
ceptible of  development  and  an  ambition  to  better 
its  condition,  the  law  of  increase  results  in  prog- 
ress when  it  is  maintained  within  certain  bounds, 
and  is  a  cause  of  unhappiness  and  destruction 
when  arrested  by  no  constraining  influence. — 
This  being  granted,  let  us  ascertain  by  what  checks 
the  force  of  these  two  principles  has  been  and  can 
be  counteracted.  The  checks  are  of  two  kinds, 
and  of  an  opposite  nature.  One  class  prevents 
births,  and  the  other  produces  premature  deaths. 
The  former  checks  are  precerUioe,  and  the  latter 
repressiffe.  Malthus  called  the  latter  posUite  checks. 
This  term,  however,  is  not  a  good  one,  and  may 
lead  to  confusion,  for  the  checks  which  prevent 
population  are  as  positive  as  those  which  cause  its 
destruction.  Among  the  checks  to  the  increase 
of  population  through  the  action  of  its  principle, 
are  the  insalubrity  of  localities  inhabited;  the  un- 
cleanliness  of  dwellings,  or  their  insufficient  shel- 
ter; the  lack  of  suitable  •clothing  and  hygienic 
care;  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food;  iixegular 
habits;  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  strong  drink  and 
other  irritants;  famines,  and  industrial  and  finan- 
cial panics,  the  effects  of  which  are  felt  for  many 
years;  war,  which  entails  the  waste  of  a  vast 
amount  of  capital,  the  devastation  of  crops,  and 
diminished  agricultural  production;  diminution 
of  labor,  and  false  economic  measures;  anxieties 
and  moral  sufferings;  and  abortion,  and  even  in- 
fanticide, terrible  means  which  are  more  frequently 
employed  than  is  generally  supposed.  Most  of 
these  causes  produce  epidemics,  or  render  them 
more  fatal,  prevent  the  proper  development  of 
children,  weaken  the  faculties  of  maturer  years, 
and  cause  a  considerable  mortality,  which  counter- 
balances the  effects  of  reproduction.  Malthus 
comprehended  them  all  in  his  expression,  **  vice 
and  poverty,"  which  he  regarded  as  by  turns 
cause  and  effect  of  each  other,  and  as  shortening 
human  life.  —  Preventive  checks  belong  to  two 
quite  distinct  classes,  one  of  which  comprehends 
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thofle  which  result  from  vice,  and  the  other  those 
which  come  from  the  exercise  of  reason.  Those 
caused  by  Tice  are:  debauchery,  promiscuity  of 
the  sexes,  and  prostitution,  which  destroy  fecun- 
dity; polygamy,  which  acts  in  the  same  direction, 
as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  people  of  ori- 
ental countries;*  slavery,  which  acts  both  as  a 
repressive  check,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  and  as  a  preventive  check,  by 
trampling  on  the  family  sentiment.  —  Preventive 
checks  of  a  different  kind  are  all  those  prudential 
considerations  which  lead  men  to  defer  marriage 
or  to  limit  their  number  of  children  to  their  means 
of  supporting  and  educating  them.  These  checks 
have  at  all  times  contributed  more  or  less  to  retard 
the  increase  of  population.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  precisely  to  what  extent  they  have 
acted,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  action  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  extended  or  restricted 
concurrently  with  certain  moral  influences  which 
have  given  direction  to  the  minds  of  mankind.  — 
Among  the  number  of  checks  to  the  increase  of 
population  at  a  given  point,  Malthus  omitted  to 
mention  emigration.  This  may  exceed  immigra- 
tion, and  may  in  part  (much  less,  however,  than 
is  generally  supposed)  neutralize  the  effects  of  the 
increase  of  the  poorer  classes.  Malthus,  however, 
discusses  this  question  in  speaking  of  the  means 
proposed  to  remedy  excess  of  population.  Emi- 
gration, in  fact,  has  only  existed  in  a  marked 
degree  in  recent  times,  since  the  improvements  in 
maritime  commimication;  and  it  had  not,  in  his 
day,  been  an  important  check  to  the  increase  of 
continental  population  in  Europe.  Two  brilliant 
writers,  Louis  Reybaud,  in  the  Journal  des  Econ- 
amigtes,  and  Blanqui,  in  his  charming  ''History 
of  Political  Economy,"  in  explaining  the  doctrines 
of  Malthus,  have  rightly  said  that  emigration  has 
rendered  inunense  service  to  the  civilization  and 
industry  of  all  nations.  They  find  the  fears  of 
Malthus  chimerical,  and  his  law  sufiOiciently  coun- 
teracted; and  tjiey  count  on  emigration  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium.  But,  without  denying  the 
civilizing  effects  of  emigration,  what  we  desire  to 
know  is,  whether  it  has  proved  a  sufllcient  check 
to  population  in  the  past,  and  will  prove  sufficient 
in  the  future.  This  subject  we  shall  examine  far- 
ther on.  —  Malthus  has  also  been  accused  of  having 
omitted  to  take  into  account  the  happy  effects  of 

*  Aocording  to  Niebobr,  monogamoDS  maniages  resnlted 
in  more  cbildren  than  polygamoas.  Volney  stated  ( Voyage 
dan*  la  TurqvU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  445),  that  married  men  in  Turkey 
weiv  frequently  impotent  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Roecher  (vol. 
it,  p.  aOO.  Amer.  translation)  says:  "Polygamy,  also,  is  a 
hindnnce  to  the  increase  of  population.  Abstract  physi- 
ology moat  indeed  admit  that  a  man  may,  even  without 
any  danger  to  his  health,  generate  more  children  than  a 
woman  can  bear.  But,  in  fact,  the  simultaneous  enjoyment 
of  wvpral  women  leads  to  excess  and  early  exhaustion. 
•  *  In  the  civilixed  countries  of  the  east  the  polygamy  of 
the  great  may  lead  to  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  many 
m  the  lower  classes,  as  a  species  of  compensation.  The 
monfftrous  institution  of  eunnchifnn,  which  has  existed  time 
out  of  mind  in  the  east.  Is  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of 
things,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  Jealousy  of  the  harem.'' 
The  reader  will  find  much  of  value  in  Roscber's  chapters 
on  *' Ptqmlation,'' and  their  copious  notes.— 7V'aii«fa^or. 
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increased  wealth  and  of  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic progress  which  produce  it.  Now,  with 
wealth,  it  is  said,  and  the  remark  is  just,  the 
fecundity  of  families  diminishes.  Whence  this 
consoling  result  would  follow,  that  civilization  is 
at  once  remedy  and  check  to  the  evil  capable  of 
arising  from  the  principle  of  population.  Malthus 
did  not  ignore  this  fact.  —  The  effects  of  wealth  in 
retarding  the  growth  of  population  were  long  ago 
observed,  and  it  was  noticed  that  rich  families 
(save  numerous  exceptions)  have  a  tendency  to 
propagate  less  than  poor  families.  But  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Does  competency 
diminish  the  fecundity  of  people?  or  is  it  rather 
better  adapted  than  want  and  misery  to  increase 
morality,  forethought  and  parental  dignity,  and 
to  render  people  more  fitted  to  exercise  their  free 
will,  and  more  capable  of  prudence  in  marriage? 
It  is  evident  that  the  tranquil  life  of  a  well-to-do 
couple  is  far  more  favorable  to  healthful  reproduc- 
tion, to  pregnancy,  and  to  the  cares  which  early 
childhood  demands,  than  is  a  life  of  destitution. 
There  may  be  as  m^y  births  among  the  poorer 
classes;  but,  other  tl&ings  being  equal,  death  will 
take  his  victims  more  frequently  from  the  abodes 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  —  The  check  arising 
from  competence  brings  us  naturally  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  plethoric  check,  or  fatness,  which  is  an 
exaggerated  form  of  it,  advanced  by  Fourier,  and 
also  presented  by  Doubleday,  in  his  book  entitled 
"  The  True  Law  of  Population  shown  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Food  of  the  People."  Double- 
day's  doctrine  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  1, 
when  animal  or  vegetable  species  are  threatened 
with  death  from  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food, 
nature  makes  a  supreme  effort,  and  increases 
their  prolific  power,  and  gives  them  an  impulse 
which  is  checked  only  when  proper  nourishment 
is  again  afforded;  2,  when  these  species  receive 
food  luxurious  in  kind,  or  excessive  in  amount, 
they  pass  to  the  plethoric  or  sterile  condition,  and 
reproduction  is  assisted  or  altogether  ceases;  8, 
if  the  individuals  are  moderately  fed,  and  their 
food  is  not  luxurious  in  kind,  the  generative  prin- 
ciple acts  wisely,  the  race  is  continued,  but  does 
not  increase;  4,  when  ill-fed  species  are  brought 
into  union  with  others  whose  food  has  been  abun- 
dant and  strengthening,  the  balance  is  at  once  re- 
stored: the  increase  of  the  former  compensates 
for  the  decrease  of  the  latter,  and  the  race  re- 
mains stationary.  —  Doubleday  and  Fourier  are 
not  contradicted  on  the  subject  of  plethoric  races  :f 
but,  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  fecundity  of 
races  which  live  moderatdy,  physical  anthropol- 
ogy would,  we  think,  have  more  than  one  reser- 
vation to  make.  Villerm(i  {Journal  des  EconomiB- 
tes,  November,  1843)  earnestly  combated  this 
theory  of  Doubleday  by  arguments  based  on 
facta,  in  a  report  to  the  French  academy'  of  polit- 
ical and  moral  sciences.  A  consideration  of  the 
arguments  drawn  from    natural  history  would 

t  Roscher  (Pollt.  Econ.,  vol.  il.,  p.  287.  foot  notes)  quotes 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review ''  and  other  authorities  to  the  con- 
trary.— Trandator. 
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unduly  extend  the  Umite  of  this  article:  bo  we 
refrain  from  recapitulating  them.  —  Let  ua  now 
consider  the  objections  offered  against  the  theory 
of  checks  limiting  population.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  denied  that  repressive  or  preventiye 
checks  have  acted  or  do  act.  A  sufficient  answer 
to  this  objection  is  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  an- 
cient and  modem  history,  and  the  reports  of  trav- 
elers, and  these  are  confirmed  by  geography  and 
statistics.  Malthus  devoted  a  part  of  his  work 
to  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  every  one 
can  complete  his  argument  by  observations  of 
his  own.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  men  die 
more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  places  where 
they  reside,  their  conditions  of  existence,  their  oc- 
cupations, and  the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 
In  France  it  has  been  observed  that  rich  or  well- 
to-do  men,  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  old,  die 
at  the  rate  of  .85  of  1  per  cent,  annually;  but  that 
men  of  the  same  age  who  are  poor  and  needy  die 
at  the  raCe  of  1.87  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  two 
and  a  fifth  times  as  many  of  the  poor  die.  In  the 
British  colonies  there  was  a  (ime  in  which  negro 
slaves  died  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six  an- 
nually, and  free  negroes  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  thirty-three:  that  is,  five  and  a  half  times  as 
many  slaves  died.  In  Paris,  from  1817  to  1886, 
one  inhabitant  in  fifteen  died  in  the  twelfth  arron- 
dissement,  which  was  peopled  mostly  by  the 
poor;  and  one  inhabitant  in  sixty-five  in  the  sec- 
ond, occupied  by  a  different  class.  At  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  the  average  of  life  in  certain  districts 
was  formerly  only  seventeen  years,  lyhile  in  oth- 
ers it  was  forty-two.  There  are  places  and  occu- 
pations in  which  children  are  reared  more  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  which  more  old  men  are  found, 
than  in  others.  sWhat  do  these  facts  prove,  if  not 
that  there  are  places,  districts,  occupations,  class- 
es and  families  in  which  men  die  prematurely, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  causes  pointed  out  by 
Malthus?  If  this  is  the  case,  can  we  deny  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  greater  part  of 
these  men,  especially  those  who  die  in  childhood 
and  youth,  had  never  been  bom,  since  they  came 
into  the  world  only  to  suffer,  and  to  occasion  suf- 
fering and  privation  directly  to  their  families,  and 
indirectly  to  society?  —  In  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  population,  there  is  need  to  take  large  ac- 
count of  the  difference  of  localities,  occupations 
and  social  conditions.  For  lack  of  knowledge  of 
these,  statistics  are  of  comparatively  little  value. 
Present  communities  are  the  resultants  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  causes,  and  if  they  are  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  no  proper  Judgment  can  be 
formed  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  tables  of  the  mortality  in 
cities  in  the  United  States  in  1880.  We  perceive, 
that  in  that  year  the  city  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  had 
14.3  deaths  to  1,000  inhabitants,  and  that  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  had  82.6  in  1,000.  Before  we  can  form 
a  just  judgment  in  regard  to  the  comparative  sa- 
lubrity of  these  two  cities,  we  must  know  their 
location,  atmospheric  conditions,  drainage,  the 
social  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  their  charac- 


ter, age,  and  many  other  circumstances.  Again, 
there  are  certain  departments  in  France  in  which 
the  population  has  actually  diminished  for  many 
successive  years,  but  before  we  can  base  any  Judg- 
ment of  value  in  reference  to  this  fact,  we  must 
know  certain  other  facts,  among  which  are  the 
loss  by  war  and  by  emigration,  and  how  much  of 
the  decrease  is  due  to  intemperance  and  other 
vices,  how  much  to  destitution,  how  much  to 
disease,  how  much  to  heredity,  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  other  causes.  Then  we  might  form 
some  proper  estimate  of  the  measure  of  decrease 
resulting  from  prudence,  and  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  failure  of  what  Mal- 
thus called  the  "principle  of  population."  — 
Another  objection  is  made,  based  on  the  price  of 
cereals.  From  the  stability  of  the  price,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  progress  in  agriculture  has 
kept  and  will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. M.  Passy,  a  French  authority  who  inves- 
tigated this  question  about  thirty  years  ago,  at-  * 
tributed  the  steadiness  of  the  price  of  grain  for 
the  fifty  years  from  1797  to  1847  to  the  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  On  examining  the  prices 
of  wheat  (as  given  in  Spofford's  American  Alma- 
nac for  1882,  p.  102)  from  1825  to  1880  inclusive, 
t.  «.,  for  fifty-six  years,  we  find  twenty -six  years 
in  which  the  price  was  higher  than  in  1880.  and 
twenty-nine  years  in  which  it  was  less.  Many 
elements,  however,  are  always  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  prices,  among  which  are  short 
crops  in  our  own  or  in  other  countries,  wars  at 
home  or  abroad,  cost  of  transportation,  and  other 
causes  which  affect  supply  or  vary  demand,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  value,  i.  e.,  the  purchas- 
ing ix)wer,  of  money:  and  as  there  is  no  way  of 
determining,  otherwise  than  approximately,  the 
amount  of  effect  from  each  of  these  various 
causes,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  degree  the 
prices  have  been  affected  by  them,  or  whether 
wheat,  if  we  consider  only  the  causes  which  are 
constant  in  their  action,  tends  to,  increase  or  di- 
minish in  price.  This,  however,  we  do  know, 
that  some  classes  of  the  population  have,  at  all 
periods  of  which  history  gives  us  information, 
experienced  at  times  the  repressive  check  of  a 
lack  of  sufficient  nutritive  food;  and  we  might,  a 
priori,  conclude,  that  if  the  world  continues  to  be 
populated  increasingly,  the  time  mtui  eventually 
come,  when,  with  all  conceivable  facilities  for  the 
production  and  transportation  of  food,  not  enough 
of  the  latter  could  be  produced  (for  lack  of  room) 
to  afford  nourishment  to  all  the  inhabitants.  That 
time  is,  however,  in  a  future  so  remote  that  the 
question  of  population,  as  presented  by  Malthus, 
derives  its  chief  practical  value  from  the  motives  to 
prudence  it  presents,  rather  than  from  the  danger  it 
threatens  of  increoMe  of  population  beyond  means 
of  subsistence.  —  Another  objection  to  Malthus' 
doctrine  has  been  drawn  from  the  advantages  and 
productive  resources  which  a  population  finds  in 
its  own  density,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  ben- 
efits civilization  derives  from  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  men.    Mr.  Everett,  of  Boston  (author 
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of  "New  Ideas  on  Population"),  and  Henry 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  in  particular,  reproached 
Malthus  with  not  having  taken  sufficient  account 
of  this  density  of  population.  Mr.  Carey  stated 
that  increase  of  population  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  products,  and  an  in- 
-crease  in  the  share  of  the  laborers  in  that  increased 
quantity;  and,  finally,  that  the  doctrine  of  Mal- 
thus is  false  and  dangerous,  since  he  makes  asser- 
tions which  might  arouse  bad  feeling  in  the 
masses.  Let  us  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus  can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  bad  feeling  of  the  masses  misled  by  false 
assertions;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  feelings  of 
the  masses  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  criterion  of 
scientific  truth.  We  will  next  say,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  it  may  be  true  that  increase  of  popula- 
tion leads  to  facility  of  association,  and  the  latter 
to  increase  of  weidth;  but,  for  Mr.  Carey  to  be 
right,  the  capital  needed  by  the  population  must 
also  necessarily  always  increase  in  like  ratio  with 
production  and  facility  of  association.  Moreover, 
the  wealth  produced  must  always  be  sufficient  for 
the  increasing  population;  for,  as  Bastiat  says, 
iffarmoTues  Economiquss,  2d  ed.,  1851,  p.  427), 
*'  if ,  as  wealth  increases,  the  number  of  men  among 
whom  it  is  divided  increases  still  more,  the  abso- 
lute wealth  may  be  greater,  and  individual  wealth 
less."  Finally,  this  wealth  must  comprise  a  suffl- 
•cient  quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Then 
alone  would  the  counsels  of  Malthus  and  the  wis- 
dom and  forethought  of  the  heads  of  families  be 
unnecessary,  without,  however,  being  dangerous; 
for  there  is  never  danger  in  preaching  prudence 
to  the  poor,  destroying  their  illusions,  and  enlight- 
•ening  them  in  regard  to  anti-social  rights.  Things 
have  taken  place,  as  Mr.  Carey  says,  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  they  may  take 
place  again  in  various  states  of  this  new  country, 
and  in  some  localities  in  Europe  even;  but  we  can 
not  admit  that  this  is  the  general  expression  of 
•constant  and  universal  facts.  —  Bastiat  thought 
ttiat  Malthus  did  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
progressive  principle  of  the  human  race,  perfectp- 
bmty.  In  virtue  of  this  principle,  he  said,  man 
sees  his  wants  increase.  When  the  natural  wants 
are  satisfied,  others  arise  which  habit  renders  nat- 
ural in  their  turn;  and  this  Tiabit,  which  has  so 
appropriately  been  called  second  nature,  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  valves  in  the  human  system, 
interposes  an  obstacle  to  any  retrograde  step. 
Consequently  the  intelligent  and  moral  restraint 
he  exercises  over  his  own  propagation,  is  affected 
iind  inspired  by  these  efforts,  and  combines  with 
his  progressive  habits.  The  first  inference  which 
M.  Bastiat  draws  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  is, 
that  in  proportion  as  people  become  accustomed 
to  superior  means  of  subsistence,  or  to  more  means 
of  living,  to  use  the  broader  expression  of  Mr. 
Tracy  and  of  J.  B.  Say,  forethought  is  stimulated, 
the  moral  and  preventive  check  neutralizes  more 
and  more  the  brutal  and  repressive  check,  and 
better  living  and  forethought  engender  each  other. 
Bastiat's  second  inference  is,  that  in  critical  times, 


people  may  sacrifice  many  enjoyments  before  en- 
croaching on  their  food,  or  may  even  come  down 
from  food  of  the  first  quality  to  that  which  is  in- 
ferior. "It  is  not  so,"  he  says,  "in  China  or  in 
Ireland.  When  men  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  little  rice  or  potatoes,  with  what  will  they 
buy  other  food  if  this  rice  and  these  potatoes 
fail?"  A  third  inference  is,  that  an  intelligent 
man  may  make  an  unlimited  use  of  the  preventive 
check.  "He  is  perfectible,"  says  Bastiat;  "he 
aspires  to  improvement ;  deterioration  is  repug- 
nant to  him ;  progress  is  his  normal  condition. 
Progress  implies  a  more  or  less  enlightened  use  of 
the  preventive  check:  consequently,  the  means  of 
existence  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion. If  it  wpre  true,  as  Malthus  says,  that  to 
each  excess  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  corre- 
sponds a  greater  excess  of  population,  the  poverty 
of  our  race  would  be  fatally  progressive,  civiliza- 
tion would  be  at  the  beginning,  and  barbarism  at 
the  end,  of  time.  The  contrary  is  true :  conse- 
quently the  law  of  limitation  has  had  sufficient 
power  to  restrict  the  increase  of  men  below  that 
of  products." — Our  first  remark  upon  this  is,  that 
all  that  Bastiat  says  before  his  conclusion,  and 
which  appears  to  us  perfectly  coiTect,  is  found 
here  and  there  in  Malthus'  work.  Our  second 
remark  is,  that  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of 
Bastiat  that  Malthus  advanced  the  idea  that  to 
each  excess  of  means  of  subsistence  there  corre- 
sponds a  greater  excess  of  population.  Malthus 
did  say  that  such  a  correspondence  might  easily 
arise  from  the  law  of  human  propagation,  but  that 
it  could  be  avoided  by  the  preventive  check;  and 
he  composed  his  work  only  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers of  that  correspondence  and  the  advantages  of 
men  using  their  limitative  faculties,,  which  are  the 
more  efficacious  the  more  an  appeal  is  made  to  rea- 
son. —  One  word  in  reference  to  the  two  conclu- 
sions. Bastiat  claims  that,  in  the  past,  the  increase 
of  mankind  has  been  restrained  by  forethought. 
This  opinion,  which  he  elsewhere  more  than  once 
himself  contradicts,  would  be  more  consoling  than 
that  of  Malthus,  who  attributes  the  greater  influ- 
ence to  the  action  of  repressive  and  preventive 
checks  of  a  bad  kind.  But  an  assertion  is  not  a 
demonstration;  and  the  demonstration,  by  means 
of  history,  geography  and  statistics,  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Malthus.  Bastiat  also  claims  that 
the  means  of  subsistence  increase  faster  than  pop- 
ulation ;  but  as  he  supposes  this  to  be  by  the  action 
of  foresight,  he  juggles,  so  to  speak,  with  the  dif- 
ficulty, solving  the  question  by  the  question.  If 
he  had  said  or  had  meant  that  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence might,  by  the  aid  of  foresight,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  preventive  limitation,  increase  more 
rapidly  than  population,  he  would  have  simply 
formulated  the  desideratum  of  the  problem  of 
population,  the  very  end  that  Malthus,  and  all 
those  who  treated  the  question  after  him,  had  in 
view.  —  IV.  Means  or  Rbmbdies  proposed  to 
Counterbalance  the  Principle  op  Popula 
TiON.  —  Moral  restraint  and  forethought.  TJic 
various  checks  to  the  increase  of  population  are 
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so  many  means  of  counterbalancing  thU  principle; 
but  all,  with  tjie  exception  of  forethought,  are  out- 
side of  our  present  discussion.  We  will,  however, 
mention  the  grossest  charge  brought  against  Mal- 
thus.  8ome  have  asserted,  and  others  repeated, 
that  Malthus  counseled  prostitution  and  debauch- 
ery as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  might  result 
from  a  disproportion  between  the  quantity  of 
subsistence  and  the  number  of  people;  or  again, 
that  not  only  did  he  not  deplore,  but  that  he  even 
desired,  the  action  of  these  repressive  checks.  To 
serious  men  the  mere  mention  of  such  nonsense  is 
its  sufficient  answer.  There  are,  however,  frequent 
traces  of  these  absurdities  in  the  ideas  current 
concernihg  Malthus  and  his  doctrines. — The  check 
to  the  principle  of  population  which  Malthus 
recommends,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  number 
of  deaths  resulting  from  the  action  of  repressive 
checks,  is  prudence  in  marriage^  which  he  calls 
*'  moral  restraint."  The  substance  of  his  doctrine 
is  in  the  advice  of  that  father  who  instructs  his 
children  to  take  the  greatest  care  to  proportion 
the  number  of  their  children  to  their  means  for 
supporting  them.  "Do  not  marry,"  he  says, 
'*  and  have  children,  except  when  you  can  sup- 
port them.  Remember  that  your  family  have  no 
other  support  than  you,  and  that  those  causes 
which  have  rendered  dormant  your  judgment  and 
your  forethought  will  be  powerless  to  extricate 
you  from  the  misery  into  which  you  will  fall,  by 
which  you  will  be  continually  exposed  to  become 
the  prey  of  evils  and  vices  which  drive  genera- 
tions of  men  to  the  grave." — Malthus  discussed 
in  detail  the  various  improvements  which  might 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  needy  classes,  and, 
after  having  considered  their  bearing,  repeated 
and  reinforced  his  advice  with  much  power  in  an 
appendix,  which  forms  the  fifth  part  of  his  work. 
In  this  appendix,  after  having  again  confuted  the 
principal  objections  made  to  his  ideas,  he  summed 
up  his  doctrines.  —  Certain  publicists,  Sismondi 
among  others,  admitting  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  outrun  the  limits  of  subsistence,  proclaimed 
the  fatality  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  the 
inutility  of  the  remedy.  Malthus  did  not  fall  into 
such  an  error.  He  thought  it  possible  to  prevent 
births;  for  man  is  intelligent  and  free;  he  can  an- 
ticipate the  evil,  and  avoid  the  danger  when  he 
knows  it.  It  is  because  of  not  having  read  Mal- 
thus thoroughly,  or  of  having  forgotten  what  he 
wrote,  that  people  have  brought  such  charges 
against  him:  for  he  took  much  pains  to  show  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  as  well  as  the  reality  of 
the  danger:  he,  in  fact,  spared  no  effort  to  show 
how  pauperism  could  be  prevented. — The  prin- 
ciple of  moral  restraint,  or,  the  preventive  check, 
which  finds  expression  in  abstinence  and  late  mar- 
riages, has  been  accused  of  being  aristocratic,  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  and  ineffica- 
cious. Is  it  to  be  considered  aristocratic,  because 
it  recognizes  that  people  of  wealth  or  competence 
can  rear  larger  families?  The  reproach  is  ill- 
founded.  The  happine.ss  of  parents  depends  not 
so  much  on  the  number  as  on  the  health  and  well- 


being  of  their  children;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  better  not  to  have  children  than  to  see 
th«m  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life.  In  the 
second  place,  to  recommend  to  poor  people  not  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  married  life  too 
early,  is  to  exhort  them  to  an  abstention  which 
will  enable  them  to  have  a  family  under  better 
conditions,  and  one  not  too  numerous,  and  will 
also  help  them  not  to  create  too  great  a  competi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  to  be  more  independent. 
Considered  in  this  light,  the  advice  of  Malthus  is 
essentially  democratic.  As  to  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  question,  we  would  say  that  CrescUe  el 
mnUiplysamini  is  not  an  exhortation  to  incessant 
procreation:  it  is  rather  a  benediction.  We  con- 
sider its  true  significance  to  be:  "Increase  and 
prosper."  But,  in  order  to  prosper,  we  must  use 
freedom,  reason  and  forethought,  those  qualities 
in  which  man  is  superior  to  a  quadruped  or  to  an 
oviparous  animal.  This  is  not  alone  the  idea  of 
Malthus,  although  he  was  himself  a  minister  of 
the  gospel;  it  is  also  that  of  St.  Paul,  who,  in  ad- 
vising the  Corinthians  of  the  imprudence  of  mar- 
rying in  those  troublous  times,  says:  "Such  shall 
have  tribulation  in  the  flesh:  and  I  would  spare 
you."  —  The  charge  of  inefficacy  seems  better 
founded;  because,  in  the  firet  place,  conjugal 
unions,  though  late,  may  be  very  prolific,  and  the 
more  so  because  of  being  late,  since  the  parties 
may  be  in  a  better  condition  for  having  a  well- 
constituted  progeny;  secondly,  because  it  would 
seem  that  celibacy  for  an  entire  life  should  be 
only  exceptional;  and  thirdly,  because  there  seem 
to  be  people  to  whom  chastity  or  entire  abstention 
seems  impossible.  So  we  are  led  to  say  that  fore- 
thought not  only  means  late  marriages,  and  celib- 
acy for  those  who  can  live  thus,  but  also  pru- 
dence in  marriage.  Malthus  did  not  in  very  ex- 
plicit terms  include  this  prudence  in  what  he 
called  moral  restraint,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  im- 
plied it.  —  By  late  marriages  we  must  then  under- 
stand those  in  which  the  contracting  parties  wait 
for  the  capital  or  the  employment  needed,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  family,  rather  than 
marriages  from  which  young  people  are  excluded; 
for  experience  shows  that  men  who  many  early 
lead  more  regular  lives,  and  this  prevents  illegiti- 
mate births.  These  marriages,  however,  must  be 
prudently  conducted,  in  order  to  avoid  misery. 
If  the  begetting  of  children  is  a  chief  object  in 
marriage,  a  no  less  evident  object  is  the  care  for 
these  same  children,  that  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception to  the  time  when  they  can  support  them- 
selves, they  should  have  the  necessary  means  of 
existence,  in  material  and  hygienic  respects,  as 
well  as  in  intellectual  and  moral  ones.  Conse- 
quently, parents  are  wanting  in  the  foremost  and 
most  indispensable  of  their  duties,  if  they  have 
more  children  than  they  can  support,  properly 
educate,  and  have  taught  some  occupation  which 
will  at  least  provide  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  certainly  incumbent  on  parents  to  ex- 
ercise the  will  in  this  matter  more  than  in  any 
other,  and  to  act  as  intelligent,  moral  and  respon- 
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sible  beings. — Will  a  man  be  immoral,  if,  wish- 
ing to  have  only  a  limited  number  of  children, 
proportionate  to  his  means  and  the  future  his 
affection  dreams  of  for  them,  he  nevertheless 
does  not,  with  this  object  in  view,  devote  him- 
self to  the  most  rigorous  and  unconditional  absti- 
nence? It  is  useless  to  discuss  this  question, 
and  we  shall  merely  appeal  to  every  enlightened 
conscience  to  say  whether  it  is  more  moral,  more 
in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  human  right, 
to  bring  children  into  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
privations,  than  to  prevent  their  existence. — 
Borne  have  claimed  (Proudhon  among  others),  that 
in  the  latter  case,  lack  of  affection  is  added  to  lack 
of  bread.  We  are  unable  to  see  that  this  is  the 
case,  when  the  number  of  children  of  poor  people 
is  restricted  because  of  prudence  and  foresight. 
The  contrary  seems  to  us  evidently  true.  Nor 
are  we  able  to  comprehend  how  prudence  will  lead, 
as  some  assert,  to  the  suppression  of  marriage  and 
the  debauchery  of  youth.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate 
effect  of  prudence  to  render  the  marriage  state 
more  prosperous  and  attractive?  and  does  not  ex- 
perience prove  that  a  lack  of  foresight  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  concubinage  and  demoralization, 
either  through  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  culpable  heedlessness 
which  leads  people  to  render  themselves  liable  to 
have  a  family  without  undertaking  to  support  one? 
—  There  is  also  another  point  of  view  which 
should  not  be  disregarded..  It  is  that  marriage, 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  a  family,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  most  natural  partnership  for  mutual 
aid.  From  this  point  of  view,  marriage  is  far  from 
being  a  superfluous  institution.  We  will  not  speak 
of  abuse  of  pleasures  of  sense,  save  to  say  that 
improvident  unions  are  not  exactly  those  which 
are  most  exempt  from  it.  Finally,  far  from  weak- 
ening the  social  bond,  ideas  of  forethought,  pru- 
dence and  responsibility  seem  to  us  to  tend  to 
strengthen  the  family  principle,  and  likewise  that 
of  property.  Young  people  are  more  encouraged 
to  marry  by  the  example  of  prosperous  and  well- 
conducted  households,  than  by  those  suffering  the 
pangs  of  wretchedness.  —  But  this  conjugal  fore- 
thought is  amenable  to  morals  and  to  hygiene, 
both  of  which  are,  f rotn  their  respective  points  of 
view,  in  accord  in  prescribing  to  the  head  of  a 
famfly  respect  for  his  life  companion.  Maxima 
debetur  tponsa  reverentia  is  a  precept  which  per- 
haps is  not  given  its  due  prominence  in  the  con- 
fidential education  which  a  father  owes  his  son 
when  he  has  attained  years  of  discretion  and  as- 
pires to  have  a  famUy  of  his  own.  This  respect 
can  not  be  too  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  all  classes  of  society,  especially  of  those  ad- 
dicted to  intemperate  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  and  to  intoxicating  drinks.  Excesses 
of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
drink,  have  a  great  part  in  the  miseries  of  this 
world;  they  make  men  lose  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  and  the  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  fam- 
ilies; they  stifle  the  voice  of  reason;  they  neutral- 
ize all  domestic  forethought;  they  bring  on  de- 


spondency, quickly  followed  by  a  weakening  of 
the  mainsprings  of  morality.  —  Having  reached 
this  point  in  our  discussion,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  reply  to  the  two  following  sophisms.  We  are 
told  that  we  ought  not  to  deprive  the  poor  of  the 
only  pleasure  which  nature  has  given  them,  and 
that  if  the  poor  have  more  children,  it  \a  because 
Providence  wills  it  so,  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  rich.  Strange  means  for  Provi- 
dence to  take,  to  punish  some  for  the  fault  of 
others,  which  fault,  besides,  is  much  exaggerated! 
Must  we  repeat  that  the  children  of  the  needy  die 
sooner  and  more  frequently,  and  that  when  they 
arrive,  they  fill  no  deficiency?  —  We  will  now 
conclude  this  important  part  of  our  subject  by 
repeating  that  to  labor  and  good  conduct  every 
man  should  add  foresight  in  all  its  forms,  includ- 
ing that  prudence  which  will  render  him  extremely 
careful  to  avoid  having  a  family  more  numerous 
than  comports  with  the  resources  his  industry  fur- 
nishes. This  is  the  principal  means  upon  which 
men  may  reasonably  rely,  because  it  is  at  their 
disposal:  it  is  also  the  only  really  efiicacious  means, 
as  we  shall  see  on  making  a  rapid  review  of  the 
other  means  proposed  as  remedies  to  the  force  of 
the  principle  of  population.  —  V.  Other  Meanb 
PROPOSED  TO  Counterbalance  the  Princifijs 
OP  Population.  —  Plan  of  Dr.  Loudon.  Strange 
means  proposed  by  Fourier^  Pierre  Leroux,  Mareue, 
Greek  philosopkerSf  etc.  Dr.  Loudon,  a  doctor  of 
medicine  and  an  inspector  of  factory  children  in 
England,  deriving  the  suggestion  from  natural 
history  and  physiology,  thought  he  had  found  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  population  and  sub- 
sistence in  the  plan  of  having  infants  suckled  for 
three  years,  and  the  contrariety  of  function  be- 
tween the  breasts  and  the  uterus.  ("  Solution  of 
the  Problem  of  Population  and  Subsistence."  2 
vols. ,  1842.)  He  calculated  that  with  the  nursing 
period  thus  prolonged,  a  woman  could  not  give 
birth  to  more  than  three  or  four  children.  Were 
we  to  admit  Dr.  Loudon's  premises  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  much  disputed),  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
families  might  still  become  large,  and  exceed  the 
limits  of  their  resources.  A  woman  might  still 
give  birth  to  eight  or  more  children.  Conse- 
quently, there  would  always  be  reason  for  com- 
mending foresight  to  heads  of  families,  even  with 
triennial  nursing,  admitting  the  latter  to  be  prac- 
ticable  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  classes.* 
We  now  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  introduc- 

*  According  to  Dr.  P.  H.  ChevaMe,  a  child  nhoald  not  be 
nursed  more  than  nine  months;  and  he  qootes  Dr.  Archer 
Farras  follows:  "Itie  generally  recognized  that  the  heal- 
thiest children  are  those  weaned  at  nine  montlui  complete. 
Prolonged  nnrslng  harts  both  child  and  mother:  in  the 
child,  caasing  a  tendency  to  brain  disease,  probably  Uiroogh 
disordered  digestion  and  nntrition;  in  the  mother,  causing  s 
strong  tendency  to  deafness  and  blindness/^  Dr.  Chevasse 
adds:  "  If  he  be  snckled  after  he  be  twelve  months  old,  he 
is  generally  pale,  flabby,  unhealthy  and  rickety,  and  the 
mother  is  usually  nervous,  emaciated  and  hysterical.  *  * 
A  child  nursed  beyond  twelve  months  Is  very  apt,  if  he 
should  live,  to  be  knock-kneed,  and  bow-legged,  and  weak- 
ankled,  to  be  narrow-chested  and  chicken-breasted." — 
Trandaior. 
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ing  the  following  theories:  Fourier  calculated 
that  with  work  carried  on  according  to  his  system 
of  association,  land  would  yield  a  *' four-fold 
product,"  t.  tf.,  there  would  be  four  times  the 
present  produce,  if  men  combined  in  phalansteries 
and  worked  in  the  ways  he  describes;  but,  after 
having  uttered  these  words  of  hope,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  population  would  soon 
again  reach  the  limit  of  subsistence,  in  its  future 
social  condition.  In  this  his  views  correspond 
with  those  of  Malthus;  but  he  holds  in  contempt 
this  corypheus  of  "  cconomism,"  who  could  find 
nothing  but  forethought  as  a  remedy  for  excess  of 
population,  which  excess  Fourier  would  remedy 
by  means  far  more  efficacious.  His  methods  are: 
1,  the  complete  exercise  of  all  the  passions,  and 
attractive  labor,  to  divert  the  sexes  from  the  act  of 
procreation;  2,  gatiromphy,  or  the  science  of  feed- 
ing wisely  and  acquiring  a  stoutness  little  adapted 
to  that  act;  8,  the  vigor  of  the  women,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  fecun- 
dity; 4,  the  customs  of  the  society  he  dreams  of, 
which  he  calls  phanerogamic,  which  are  to  produce 
effects  analogous  to  those  of  the  polygamy  prac- 
ticed in  oriental  countries,  and  the  polyandry  and 
polygyny  found  among  civilized  peoples.  We 
will  make  no  other  comment  here,  than  to  say  that 
the  teaching  of  forethought  was  treated  by  Fourier 
and  his  disciples  as  immoral!  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Leroux  {Lettres  sur  le  Fbtirieri«tM,  par 
M.  Pierre  Leroux,  in  the  Revue  Sodale),  and  Proud- 
hon  {Avertiasemeni  aux  propriitcuree,  by  M.  Proud- 
hon,  pamphlet,  1841),  rendered  severe  justice  to 
the  monstrosities  of  Fourier.  But  Pierre  Leroux 
did  not  confine  himself  to  criticism:  he,  too  had  a 
theory  on  population.  He  called  it  the  circulus, 
and  meant  by  this  word  the  principle  in  virtue  of 
which  every  man  produces  sufficient  fertilizing 
material  for  his  subsistence!  But  Leroux  does 
not  state  how  agriculture  must  go  to  work  to  feed 
the  human  race  from  this  source.  He  also  makes 
the  customary  attack  on  Malthus  and  the  Econo- 
mists. (MaUhue  et  lee  Eeonomistes,  1  vol.,  16mo.) 
As  to  Proudhon,  after  having  both  attacked  Mal- 
thus and  confuted  the  arguments  of  the  latter's 
opponents,  he  ended  by  arriving  at  nearly  the 
same  conclusions  as  did  Malthus;  so  that  the  most 
ardent  Malthusian  would  cheerfully  indorse  many 
eloquent  pages  of  his  book.  ( Gontradictione  Econ- 
&miques,  1846,  2d  vol.,  p.  453.)  But  this  only  ap- 
plies to  the  matter  in  some  studies  published  by 
this  writer  in  1846.  Later,  in  1848,  when  the  right 
of  labor  to  employment  was  discussed  in  the  na- 
tional assembly,  Proudhon  wrote  a  very  caustic 
pamphlet  {Repreeentant  du  PeupU,  Aug.  10,  1848; 
republished  by  Garnier  Frferes),  aimed  at  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  right,  whom  he  called  Malthusians. 
This  writing,  full  of  censurable  misstatements 
and  arguments  made  for  the  occasion,  was  merely 
the  work  of  a  political  writer,  and  is  not  worth 
discussion  as  of  scientific  value.  (See  Journal  dee 
Economietes,  of  March,  1849,  article  by  DuPuy- 
node  on  "Malthus  and  Socialism,"  also  a  dis- 
course by  Michel  Chevalier  on  • '  Political  Economy 


and  Socialism.") — But  to  continue  the  account  of 
singular  methods.  A  German  writer,  Weinhold, 
a  town  councillor  in  Saxony,  proposed,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  to  prevent  a  surplus  population  by  the 
same  means  employed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Europe  to  obtain  a  certain  quality  of 
voices  for  their  choirs,  and  by  the  Turks  to  secure 
faithful  guardians  for  their  wives.  {De  Vexc^  de 
population  dane  V Europe  eentrcUe,  Halle,  1827.> 
Another  writer,  an  Englishman  of  great  celebrity, 
(so  says  Rossi)  whose  name  we  do  not  venture  to- 
give,  since  he  was  unwilling  it  should  be  made 
public,  but  who  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Marcus,  proposed  to  prevent  a  surplus  population 
by  asphyxiating  newly-born  infants  with  carbonic 
acid.  Was  this  work  that  of  a  mind  diseased?  or 
could  its  object  have  been  to  caricature  Malthus? 
Neither  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  its  tone 
and  style  are  serious.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  traducers  of  Malthus  took  it  up,  and,  because 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  two  names,  cast 
renewed  reproach  on  the  doctrines  of  the  author 
of  the  **  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population," 
to  whom  the  ignorant  attributed  the  travesty  by 
Marcus.  —  Nor  are  these  all.  Proudhon  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  process  of  a  certain  Dr.  G  .  .  .  ,. 
who  proposes  **the  extraction  of  the  foetus  and 
the  extirpation  of  germs  that  had  found  lodgment 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  parents,"  and  one 
or  two  other  means  which  we  will  not  mention. 
{ChrUradictions  Ecanomiquee,  vol.  ii.,  1846,  p.  458.) 
—  Is  not  the  mere  mention  of  such  ideas  their 
sufficient  refutation,  and  enough  to  clear  from 
responsibility  for  them  the  worthy,  humane  and 
reasonable  man  who  wrote  on  the  "Principle  of 
Population  "  ?  It  is  of  little  use  to^y  to  compare 
the  eccentricities  of  our  times  with  the  ideas  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  on  this  subject;  but  we 
will  cite  a  few  of  the  latter  taken  from  Montes- 
quieu. {Esprit  dee  Lois,  book  xxiii.,  chap.  17.) 
"The  policy  of  the  Greeks  had  particularly  in 
view  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  citizens. 
Plato  wished  procreation  to  be  checked  or  encour- 
aged, when  necessary,  by  honors,  shame,  and  the 
admonitions  of  the  elders.  He  even  wished 
('  Laws,'  book  v.)  the  number  of  marriages  mi^t 
be  regulated  in  such  a  way  Is  to  maintain  the  pop- 
ulation, without  having  the  republic  overstocked. 
'  If  the  law  of  the  country,'  says  Aristotle  (*  Pol- 
itics,' book  vii.,  chap.  16),  '  prohibits  the  exposure 
of  infants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
of  children  which  each  man  may  beget.'  When 
people  have  more  children  than  the  law  allows, 
he  recommends  abortion  before  the  foetus  has  life. 
The  infamous  means  employed  by  the  Cretans  are 
mentioned  by  Aristotle;  but  modesty  would  be 
shocked  were  I  to  describe  them. "  —  VI.    Other 
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Force  op  the  Principlb  of  Population.— 
Prohibition  of  marriage  and  immigraUon.  PoUHeal 
changes  in  the  form  of  government.  Bemodeiing 
society ,  and  a  better  distribution  of  its  products. 
Emigration.  Charity.  Economic  reforms  and  ag- 
ricvUural  and  industrial  progress.    We  are  glad 
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to  arrive  at  the  discussion  of  more  serious  meth- 
ods. These  are  very  many.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  restrict  the  liberty  to  marry,  and  to  prohibit 
immigration  into  countries  where  an  excess  of 
population  is  manifest.  It  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  if  a  population  suffered  from  its  density, 
this  was  due  either  to  a  bad  form  of  government, 
a  bad  organization  of  society,  or  in  particular  to 
a  vicious  distribution  of  the  social  revenues;  and 
people  have  consequently  come  to  believe  that 
some  other  form  of  government,  some  especial 
method  of  reorganizing  society,  or  some  socialis- 
tic system,  would  have  power  to  correct  these 
evils.  The  adequacy  of  emigration  and  coloniza- 
tion has  been  maintained:  the  extension  of  char- 
itable measures  has  been  advocated  as  a  sufficient 
solution  of  the  problem:  and  finally,  it  has  been 
contended  that  it  would  be  enough  to  create  eco- 
nomic and  financial  reforms,  or  to  cause  an  in- 
crease of  production  in  all  the  activities  of  society; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  such  a  course,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  concern  about  the  power 
of  the  principle  of  population  and  its  results. 
The  discussion  of  most  of  these  questions  would 
furnish  material  for  volumes;  but  the  elucidation 
of  our  subject  does  not  require  us  to  enter  into 
them  at  length  here.  —  It  is  said  that  restriction 
of  the  liberty  to  many  has  at  times  been  demanded 
and  introduced  in  the  legislation  of  certain  German 
states.  Without  examining  here  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equality  which  oppose  this  restriction, 
we  will  simply  say  that  measures  of  this  kind 
would  be  wholly  ineffectual,  either  because  of 
promoting  illegitimate  births  or  of  interposing  but 
a  slight  obstacle  to  Intimate  ones.  It  is  as  wrong 
to  prohibit  people  from  marrying  as  to  offer  re- 
wards for  large  families.  There  should  be  entire 
freedom  in  forming  this  alliance,  and  the  contract- 
ing parties  should  be  wholly  responsible  for  its 
results;  and  customs,  we  think,  will  be  found 
more  efficacious  than  laws  in  this  matter.  —  On 
the  subject  of  immigration,  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
(TraUSd'EoanamiePolUique,  1825,  p.  244) has  given 
utterance  to  the  following  opinion :  '  *  Immigration 
is  always  useless  and*  even  harmful,  unless  it  be 
that  of  a  few  men  who  introduce  new  ideas:  but,  in 
this  case,  their  knowlMge,  and  not  their  persons, 
is  what  is  of  value;  and  such  men  are  never  very 
numerous.  Immigration  may  be  prohibited  with- 
out injustice,*  though  this  is  a  subject  to  which 
governments  have  never  given  due  consideration. 
Nor  have  they  often  given  many  reasons  for  desir- 

*  Boscher,  in  hU  chapter  on  ''Temporary  Bmigration,'^ 
thinks  sach  emigration  woald  be  a  great  national  miafor- 
tiine  to  the  ooantry  from  whicb  the  immigrants  obuin  their 
wages,  imunnvch  as  its  working  class  may  thas  be  forced  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living;  and  he  qneries  whether  the  im- 
migration of  Chinese  into  Australia  and  the  United  States 
may  not  have  a  like  resnlL  In  Australia  a  fine  of  £10  per 
capita  was  imposed  to  prevent  such  immigration.  Recently 
(laaS)  the  United  SUtcs  has  passed  restrictive  laws  in  this 
regaid.  Even  J.  S.  Mill,  at  the  time  when  the  national  life 
of  the  English  people  seemed  threatened  by  the  immigration 
of  Irish  laborers,  wooid  have  had  no  hesitation  in  prohibit- 
ing this  immigration,  so  as  to  keep  the  economic  contagion 
from  ipnadliig  to  Bngliah  workmflD.— TVonatotor. 


ing  immigration."  Destutt  de  Tracy  is  right  in 
some  respects;  but  he  has  perhaps  taken  too  little 
account  of  the  moral,  economic  and  providential 
advantages  of  immigration.  It  is  well  and  useful 
for  the  various  nations  of  the  globe  to  come  in 
contact  with  one  another,  to  mingle  together  and 
to  know  something  of  one  another's  interests;  it 
is  advantageous  for  races  to  cross;  and  all  the  re- 
sults of  such  intermingling  can  only  be  attained 
by  emigration.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  certain 
immigrations  have  the  effect  to  lower  wages  and 
deprive  those  people  among  whom  the  emigrants 
settle,  of  a  part  of  the  advantages  their  foresight 
gave  them;  but,  in  any  case,  the  advantage  always 
remains  on  the  side  of  the  prudent  man.  We 
here  see^the  solidarity  of  nations,  and  that  all  na- 
tions have  a  common  interest  in  helping  one  an- 
other to  become  moral  by  the  example  of  good 
habits.  We  think  with  Malthus  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  immigration;  but  we  will  say  that 
restriction  would  be  more  easily  justified  in  this 
case  than  in  that  of  products.  When  the  Parisian 
populace  demanded,  in  1848,  the  departure  of  the 
foreign  operatives,  they  were  barbarous,  but  log- 
ical; and  we  remember  that  the  protectionist 
school  at  that  time  had  some  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing, tlirough  its  press,  how  those  who  opposed 
competition  in  labor  were  less  right  than  those 
who  opposed  competition  in  provisions  and  other 
products.  However,  prohibition  of  immigration 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  force  of 
the  principle  of  population. — Gkxlwin,  and  many 
publicists  before  and  after  him,  maintained  that 
the  fate  of  populations  depended  chiefly  on  the 
naXure  and  form  of  the  government,  and  on  the 
good  will  and  ability  of  those  in  power.  This  is  a 
great  and  deplorable  error,  has  given  rise  to  many 
revolutions,  and  has  been  a  partial  cause  of  most 
of  the  political  changes  in  France  since  1789,  'to 
the  great  detriment  of  society.  All  political  i>ar- 
ties  who  wish  to  come  into  power,  take  advantage 
of  this  error;  and  when  they  have  attained  their 
end,  it  is  useless  for  them  to  advocate  the  opposite 
doctrine:  their  opponents  take  up  the  same  argu- 
ments, and  the  people  listen  to  them. — "Tlie 
greatest  danger,  perhaps,  of  modem  times,"  said 
the  president  of  the  French  republic  in  1849,  ad- 
dressing the  exhibitors  of  industrial  products, 
**  arises  from  the  false  idea  which  has  t^en  hold 
of  people's  minds,  that  a  government  can  do 
everything,  or  that  it  is  in  the  essence  of  any 
system  to  answer  every  requirement,  to  remedy 
every  evil."  This  belief,  entertained  without  due 
consideration,  was  combated  by  Malthus,  and  his 
ideas  as  a  whole  are  in  accord  with  the  sentiments 
of  almost  all  economists  since  Quesnay.  Malthus 
doubtless  spoke  in  hyperbole  when  he  said  that 
the  evils  arising  from  a  bad  government,  com- 
pared with  those  produced  by  the  passions  of 
men,  were  but  as  feathers  floating  on  the  water; 
but  there  is  no  such  exaggeration  in  the  spirit  of 
his  book.  We  can  but  acknowledge  that  bad 
governments  may  do  much  injury  to  a  people, 
may  ruin,  and,  what  is  worse,  demoralize  them; 
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still,  experience  shows  that  the  action  of  the  best 
government  should  be  limited  to  guaranteeing 
security  and  justice,  and  superintending  certain 
public  services  which  can  not,  as  advantageously, 
be  left  to  private  industry;  and  if,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  supreme  and  natural  function,  good  gov- 
ernments may  be  of  great  utility  to  civilization, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  wholly  powerless  to  bring 
about  the  happiness  of  the  citizens,  who  are  the 
only  agents  of  their  own  fortunes,  their  own  com- 
petence, and  their  own  social  position.  —  This 
fundamental  error,  shown  to  be  such  by  all  eco- 
nomic studies,  has  engendered  all  socialistic  doc- 
trines properly  so  called,  and  all  those  which, 
without  having  this  teim  applied  to  them,  are 
connected  more  or  less  logically  with  the  same 
principle,  which  is  the  principle  of  conununism: 
such  as  the  absorption  of  private  activity  and  re- 
sponsibility into  governmental  action;  the  trans- 
formation of  citizens  into  employes,  and  of  private 
industries  into  society  workshops;  a  system  which 
leads  to  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  organ- 
ized society  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  meum 
ei  tuum,  that  is,  to  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
human  race.  —  Admitting  the  hypothesis  that  any 
one  of  these  systems  is  practicable,  and  has  been 
put  in  practice,  and  that  it  secured  tlie  happiness 
of  the  people  living  under  it,  such  a  system  (as 
Fourier  himself  would  be  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge), far  from  checking  the  power  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  would  surely  be  its  promoter, 
acting  in  this  like  the  combined  physical  and 
moral  conditions  which  exist  in  North  America. 
Consequently,  although  the  errors  of  these  sys- 
tems may  be  easily  proven,  those  who  are  liable 
to  become  the  victims  of  such  illusions  should  be 
especially  warned  to  follow  the  counsels  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight. — In  view  of  the  facts  we  must 
admit  that  emigration  is  not  likely  to  relieve  a 
country  of  any  considerable  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion; that,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  emigration 
may  be,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
natural  increase  in  numbers.  Moliuari  estimated 
that  the  tide  of  human  beings  from  Europe  to  the 
new  world  in  1850  might  be  half  a  million.  This 
was  due  to  the  following  causes:  the  already  con- 
firmed tendency  of  the  people  of  Oermany  and 
England  to  leave  their  country;  the  monetary 
pressure  of  1846-7;  improved  means  of  traveling; 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  California  and 
Australia.  But  who  does  not  see,  that,  admitting 
the  permanence  of  this  current,  the  emigration  is 
but  a  small  fraction  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
crease by  births  in  Europe?  Let  us  consider,  in 
the  second  place,  that  emigration  is  an  exporta- 
tion of  capital  and  labor;  that  the  exportation  of 
capital  is  a  cause  of  misery  to  the  country  aban- 
doned; that  those  who  leave  their  native  land  are 
the  more  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  their 
departure  is  for  this  reason  another  cause  of  de- 
generation and  poverty  to  their  country.  Fi- 
nally, let  us  consider  that  the  emigration  of  needy 
classes  often  turns  to  their  disadvantage;  and 
consequently,  instead  of  saying  to  them,  **  In- 


crease without  consideration  of  the  results,"  it 
is  more  humane,  more  charitable,  more  Chris- 
tian, to  say:  "It  is  better  not  to  increase  your 
families  than  to  bring  them  up  in  privation,  and 
take  them  to  distant  lands  to  perish."  One  school 
(a  numerous  one)  thinks  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  population  lies  in  the  development  of 
public  and  private  charity.  In  reply  to  this,  the 
economic  school,  especially  Malthus,  and  those 
writers  who  have  been  occupied  with  philanthrop- 
ic questions,  call  attention  to  the  serious  difficul- 
ties resulting  both  to  society  and  to  the  needy 
classes,  from  ill-directed  charity.  "  If  care  is  not 
taken,  the  person  aided  or  relieved  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  seek  alms,  his  feeling  of  dignity  is 
blunted,  the  spring  of  his  morality  is  weakened, 
and  he  slips  rapidly  down  to  vice,  which,  in  its 
turn,  augments  his  poverty.  He  then  becomes 
selfish,  thoughtless  of  the  future  of  his  children,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  his  unfortunate  companion,  and 
even  of  his  own,  intemperate,  incapable  of  the 
least  restraint,  and  at  last  even  sometimes  insensible 
to  the  loss  of  his  little  ones,  from  the  care  of  whom 
death  delivers  him,  and  for  whom  he  well  knows 
the  loss  of  a  lot  like  his  own  is  not  to  be  deplored." 
Montesquieu  (EtprU  des  Lois,  book  xxiii.,  chap. 
11) had  already  said:  "People  who  have  abso- 
lutely nothing,  like  beggars,  have  many  children, 
who  are  bom  supplied  with  the  implements  needed 
for  that  art." — These  effects  are  notably  produced 
by  oflScial  and  public  charity,  which,  to  those 
assisted,  easily  takes  the  matter-of-course  charac- 
ter of  public  dues.  These  people,  being  at  least 
as  ignorant  as  other  men,  do  not  see  that  what 
they  receive  often  comes  from  the  pockets  of  peo- 
ple as  miserable  as  they,  and  that  it  is  diminished 
by  all  the  charges  paid  to  tax  collectors  and  ad- 
ministrators, through  whose  hands  the  money 
passes.  Hence  we  see  that  public  charity  demands 
intelligent  superintendence  by  the  public  author- 
ities, and  that  the  unfortunate  should  not  be  able 
to  count  upon  it,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
then  temporarily;  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
can  not  experience  its  good  effects,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  of  wrongs  for  them  to  count 
upon  it  to  bring  up  their  families  and  improve 
their  condition.  The  greatest  aid  a  state,  county 
or  town  could  give,  would  not  be  worth  one  hour's 
labor  daily,  or  one  degree  more  of  activity,  morality 
and  foresight  in  the  family.  —  If  public  charity  is 
inadequate,  private  charity  is  still  more  so.  Few 
men  seem  naturally  inclined  to  share  with  their 
fellow-men,  and  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  gospel 
seem  to  be  neither  practicable  nor  practiced  save 
by  a  small  number  of  elect  souls,  or  by  a  greater 
number  of  persons  in  quite  exceptional  cases  where 
human  sympathy  is  excited  to  an  unwonted  degree. 
Berenger  spoke  reasonably,  when,  presiding  over 
a  benevolent  society,  he  said  that  charity  is  a  sen- 
timent which  must  be  continually  aroused  by  new 
demonstrations,  by  the  attraction  of  pleasures,  by 
the  allurements  offered  to  vanity,  so  to  speak;  and 
finally,  that  it  procures  but  ephemeral  resources: 
that  if  it  were  otherwise,  as  men  are  constituted, 
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some  would  take  advantage  of  the  self-sacriflce 
of  others,  and  would  be  the  more  improvident, 
indolent  and  intemperate,  because  they  could, 
count  on  the  aid  of  their  more  sober  and  indus- 
trious brethren.  This  is  the  difficulty  with  which 
all  communistic  associations  have  to  contend. 
Nothing  is  simpler  in  theory  than  to  say:  "Let 
us  live  like  brethren";  nothing  is  more  difficult 
in  practice.  This,  then,  is  another  illusion  which 
it  is  both  useful  and  charitable  to  dispel  in  the 
needy  classes,  who  must  be  repeatedly  taught 
that  they  can  only  find  the  means  of  improving 
their  condition  in  themselves,  and  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  be  charitable  in  their  turn,  and  not 
live  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens.  This 
subject  admits  of  lengthy  discussion.  We  shall 
not  treat  of  it  here,  but  will  simply  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  article  Charity,  with  the  conclusions 
of  which  wo  are  in  accord.  — It  was  with  similar 
ideas  that  Malthus  approached  this  great  question 
of  charity ;  he  was  led  to  make  a  profound  study 
of  charitable  institutions  in  general,  and  nota- 
bly of  the  poor  tax  in  England.  This  tax  his  crit- 
ics caused  to  be  very  considerably  modified  for 
the  better,  in  1884.  In  the  course  of  his  treatment 
of  this  extensive  subject,  Malthus  found  in  his 
way  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  aid; 
which  was  maintained  by  several  publicists  of  the 
last  century,  was  included  in  the  French  consti- 
tution of  1791  and  of  1708,  proclaimed  again  by 
the  socialistic  schools,  under  the  names  of  right 
to  employment,  right  to  assistance,  right  to  live, 
and  right  to  a  minimum  of  wages,  and  again  em- 
bodied in  the  French  constitution  of  1848,  and 
is  invoked  from  time  to  time  by  all  who  desire  to 
flatty  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  populace. 
We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  question,  but 
wOl  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  in  connection  with 
this  subject  that  Malthus  used  the  phrase  which 
served  as  a  text  f.:r  most  of  the  declamations 
against  him.  This  phrase  was  suppressed  in  his 
second  edition,  but  it  was  taken  up  by  Godwin, 
and  used  thousands  of  times  by  the  opponents  of 
Malthus,  who  represented  it  as  the  foundation  of 
his  system.  '*  The  socialists,"  says  Bastiat  {Ear- 
mondf  EconofOiques,  2d  ed.,  1854,  p.  424),  '*  re- 
peat it  to  satiety;  Pierre  Leroux  repeats  it  in  a 
little  18mo  volume  at  least  forty  times;  it  affords 
a  theme  for  declamation  to  all  second-class  re- 
formers." Here  it  is:  ''A  man  born  into  a  world 
already  full,  if  his  family  can  no  longer  support 
him,  or  if  society  can  not  utilize  his  labor,  has  not 
the  least  right  to  demand  any  portion  whatever 
of  food,  and  is  really  superfluous  on  the  earth. 
There  is  no  place  for  him  at  the  great  banquet  of 
nature.  Nature  orders  him  to  withdraw,  and  she 
delays  not  to  put  this  order  into  execution."  The 
first  phrase  simply  denies  the  right  to  employment 
and  to  existence.  This  is  not  the  one  which  has 
been  most  criticised.  The  second  is  a  rhetorical 
figure,  quite  affected  and  useless,  since  the  idea 
expressed  by  it  is  found  again  in  the  third;  and 
this  last,  it  must  be  said,  was  neither  accurate  nor 
in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  so  excellent  a  man 


as  Malthus.  Malthus  did  not  mean  to  tell  one 
who  has  not  a  family  able  to  support  him,  or 
whose  labor  can  not  be  utilized  by  society,  to 
depart,  but  to  convey  to  him,  in  the  most  positive 
and  most  peremptory,  in  the  most  frank  and  true 
manner,  that  he  has  naught  to  expect  save  from 
the  kindness  of  his  fellow-men,  from  whom  he 
has  no  rights  to  demand,  and  nothing  to  exact, 
under  penalty  of  dissolving  society.  He  meant 
to  say  to  heads  of  families  and  all  who  help  in- 
crease the  human  race,  that  the  limits  of  charity 
arc  very  restricted,  and  that  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings are  not  slow  in  shortening  the  days  of  those 
whose  services  society  can  not  buy,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  who  can  not  render  it 
useful  service.  —  We  do  not  mean  that  this  truth 
is  not  really  distressing,  and  that  it  should  not 
astound  those  who  have  cherished  the  illusion 
that  by  means  of  emigration,  the  cultivation  of 
waste  lands,  the  common  use  of  potatoes,  econom- 
ical soups,  or  any  other  means  devised  by  com- 
pulsory philanthropy  or  credulous  policy,  we 
might  be  relieved  from  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  unfortunates;  but  it  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  if  this  condition  of  things  is  alarm- 
ing, Malthus  did  not  invent  it  nor  counsel  it:  he 
simply  showed  its  existence,  and  warned  heads  of 
families  in  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  others  who  help 
increase  the  human  race  out  of  proportion  to  their 
means  of  labor.  It  is  nature,  and  not  Malthus, 
that  placed  human  beings  on  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  yet  this  unfortunate  scholar  is  held  re- 
sponsible; much  as  if  a  sentinel  should  be  pun- 
ished for  his  cry  of  alarm,  in  waming'of  impend- 
ing danger!  —  We  desired  to  quote  this  passage, 
because  it  has  a  scientific  and  historic  interest, 
and  because  it  has  been  said  that  Malthus  shrank 
from  facing  his  own  work.  Malthus,  far  from 
retracting  his  statement,  reproduced  the  same 
idea  in  another  passage  in  his  last  edition,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  liberty  which  he  desires  shall  be  left  to 
the  father  of  a  family,  at  his  risk  and  peril.  Mal- 
thus always  manifested  a  good  disposition  in  his 
writings;  but  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
turned  aside,  even  by  injustice,  from  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth;  for  his  calmness,  his  self- 
possession,  his  courtesy  toward  opponents  (who 
were  far  from  reciprocating  it)  were  truly  remark- 
able. I  might  cite  here  many  respectable  author- 
ities in  support  of  the  opinions  of  Malthus;  but  I 
will  only  quote  Bastiat,  whom  some  have  repre- 
sented as  against  him.  Bastiat  wrote  in  1844  (in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Assessment  of  the  Land  Tax  in 
Landes,"p.  25):  "The  doctrine  of  Malthus  has 
been  attacked  of-  late ;  he  has  been  accused  of 
being  gloomy  and  discouraging.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  a  happy  thing,  if  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence could  diminish  and  even  disappear,  without 
mankind  being  the  worse  fed,  clothed,  lodged  and 
cared  for  in  infancy,  old  age  and  sickness.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact,  nor  is  it  possible:  it  is  even 
contradictory.  I  can  not  understand  the  outcry 
of  which  Malthus  has  been  the  object.  What  has 
this  celebrated  economist  revealed?    His  system 
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is,  after  all,  but  a  methodical  commentary  on  this 
very  old  and  evident  truth:  When  men  can  no 
longer  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  things 
as  support  life,  they  must  diminish  in  numbers; 
and  if  prudence  and  foresight  do  not  provide 
these  things,  suffering  must  ensue."  This  is,  in 
other  words,  the  very  proposition  which  brought 
so  much  reproach  on  Malthus,  most  of  whose 
opinions  were  shared  by  Bastiat  in  his  Harmonies, 
who,  nevertheless,  erroneously  reproaches  him  on 
some  points.  —  We  now  arrive  at  the  last  category 
of  methods  enumerated,  and  the  one  to  which,  as 
we  acknowledge,  we  attribute  the  greatest  efficacy. 
Economists  are  the  first  to  maintain  that  the  sup- 
pression of  abuses  and  monopolies,  the  repeal  of 
bad  legislative  or  reglementary  measures,  that  all 
economic  and  financial  reforms,  may,  by  produc- 
ing a  cessation  of  the  causes  of  impoverishment 
and  misery,  revive  labor,  bring  competence  to  a 
population  subjected  to  a  bad  government,  and 
with  competence,  morality  and  instruction,  and 
with  morality,  foresight.  They  aim  to  find  the 
means  of  increasing  capital,  the  conditions  under 
which  land,  capital  and  labor  may  be  more  pro- 
ductive, and  the  laws  of  distributive  Justice  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  social  revenue.  They 
are  the  first  to  proclaim  that  when  over-crowded 
populations  exist,  the  best  means  of  either  ame- 
liorating their  lot  or  of  preventing  the  increase  of 
misery,  consist  in  the  development  of  labor  and 
the  increase  of  capital,  which  raise  wages.  We 
might  dwell  at  length  on  this  point;  but  we  limit 
ourselves  to  recalling  the  good  effects  of  the 
reforms  in  England,  which  have  had  so  happy  an 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  since  they  have  resulted  in  obtaining  for 
them  more  food,  clothing  and  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence, which  they  have  paid  for  with  more  and 
better  remunerated  labor.  Now,  what  does  this 
example  prove?  and  what  are  we  to  conclude  from 
the  Remedies  favored  by  economists  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  people,  if  not  that  legislators  should 
study  into  abuses  and  charge  the  government 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  them  disappear? 
But  while  waiting  for  the  termination  of  these 
abuses,  so  slow  in  becoming  eradicated,  while 
waiting  for  these  improvements,  so  tardy  in  arriv- 
ing»  generations  are  successively  passing  away, 
and  the  need  of  counsels  of  prudence  and  fore- 
sight continually  exists. —  Doubtless  humanity  has 
progressed,  through  all  its  misfortunes,  by  its  in- 
herent attribute  of  perfectibility ;  doubtless  the 
arts  of  production  in  general,  and  of  agricultural 
production  in  particular,  have  continually  dis- 
tributed a  larger  share  of  comfort  in  the  world; 
doubtless  men  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
finding  in  their  very  numbers  resources  unknown 
in  countries  sparsely  populated:  but  all  this  in  no 
wise  weakens  the  force  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, the  difficulty  of  procuring  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  need  of  men  depending  first  of 
all  on  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  on  their  own 
activity,  foresight  and  industry,  for  their  support 
and  that  of  their  families.  —  VII.  Conclusion. 


If  we  now  attempt  to  formulate  the  fundamental 
propositions  we  have  set  forth  in  this  article,  we 
shall  say:  1.  Population  has  an  organic  tendency 
to  increase  more  rapidly  than  means  of  subsist- 
ence. 2.  In  fact,  every  population  is  neceasarily 
limited  by  the  extent  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
8.  But  this  limitation  may  be  morally  preventive 
and  dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  or  physically 
repressive  through  the  suffering,  misery  and  vice 
which  an  excess  of  population  entails,  or  which 
arise  from  the  disproportion  between  the  number 
of  men  and  the  capital  which  may  give  them  em- 
ployment. 4.  The  absence  of  the  preventive 
limitation  of  the  number  of  children  is  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  families  and  society,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  morals.  —  To  these  conclusions  we  add 
the  following,  which  embrace  the  principal  points 
of  Mr.  Thornton's  book  on  population  ("Over- 
Population  and  its  Remedy,"  London,  1846, 8vo): 
5.  A  country  is  over-populated  when  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  although  able  bodied  and  capable  of 
labor,  are  permanently  unable  to  earn  a  sufficiency 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  6.  Over-population  is 
generally  produced  by  misery,  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  which  is  improvidence,  which  leads 
to  premature  (and,  we  may  add,  to  prolific)  mar- 
riages.* 7.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  competence 
checks  the  increase  of  population  by  giving  those 
who  enjoy  it  a  desire  to  retain  it,  and  by  conse- 
quently opposing  the  inclination  to  marriage;  and, 
we  may  add,  by  causing  prudence  in  the  married. 
8.  In  countries  where  population  exceeds,  not 
subsistence,  but  the  resources  of  labor,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  capital  which  remunerates 
labor,  the  inhabitants  either  live  in  poverty,  or  in 
complete  misery.  In  the  former  case,  the  popula- 
tion increases  with  a  rapidity  which  is  not  coun- 
terbalanced for  a  greater  or  less  time ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, its  progress  is  retarded  by  the  mortality  which 
results  from  privation  and  suffering.  9.  The 
theory  of  Malthus  is  true,  if  not  precisely  as  he 
stated  it,  yet  according  to  his  general  tenor.  10. 
There  are  three  circumstances  which  can  restore 
competence  to  a  population  a  prey  to  miseiy: 
emigration  on  a  large  scale;  the  increase  of  the 
capital  which  remunerates  labor,  or  an  extended 
market  for  products;  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
such  things  as  are  essential  to  life,  in  consequence 
of  trade  being  unrestricted,  though  the  rate  of 
wages  may  be  unchanged.  11.  A  good  law  in 
regard  to  public  aid,  which  shall  provide  that  the 
poor  never  receive,  either  in  money  or  goods,  more 
than  the  minimum  of  wages  earned  by  a  work- 
man; that  aid  at  the  workhouse  be  the  rule,  and 


*  Mr.  Thornton'H  language  is  aa  follows:  "  Misery,  the  in- 
evitable effect  and  symptom  of  over-popoiation,  seems  to  be 
likewise  its  principal  promoter.''  "Except  when  people 
are  placed  in  sitnations  in  which,  being  unable  to  esdmate 
correctly  the  amonnt  of  employment,  they  overrate  their 
means  of  subsistence;  or,  when  some  political  arrangeoaeiit, 
sQch  as  a  charitable  provision  for  the  poor,  encoaragea  them 
to  get  families)  aroand  them  which  they  can  not  th^selvee 
maintain,  it  will,  I  think,  befoand  that  wherever  population 
has  received  an  undue  influence,  the  people  have  I 
rendered  reckless  by  privation.''— 7>0fMto<or. 
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home  aid  the  exception;  and  the  prevention  of 
the  more  disastrous  effects  of  competition  of 
workmen,  by  maintaining  a  sufficient  rate  of 
wages.  This  last  conclusion  has  more  especial 
reference  to  England.  —  To  these  conclusions  we 
add  the  following:  12.  People  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  power  of  political  constitutions,  on 
plans  for  reorganizing  society,  or  on  the  ephemeral 
resources  of  charity,  to  counterbalance  the  effects 
of  the  principle  of  increase.  18.  Emigration, 
improvement  in  agriculture,  progress  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  increase  of  capital,  reforms  and 
economic  progress  may  neutralize,  to  some  extent, 
the  force  of  the  principle  of  population;  but  their 
good  effects  are  produced  more  slowly  than  the 
number  of  men  increases.  14.  Families  should 
rdy,  above  all,  on  themselves,  on  their  labor,  their 
conduct,  their  foresight,  and  especially  their  pru- 
dence in  the  marriage  relation.  15.  The  prin- 
ciple of  population,  far  from  being  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  amelioration  of  the  fate  of  the 
masses,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  leaven  of  progress, 
when  it  is  supported  by  the  prudence  of  man. 
16.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  society  that  the  peo- 
ple be  made  acquainted  with  the  actual  facts,  with 
the  condition  of  things  such  as  they  may  be  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  such  as  polit- 
ical economy,  coming  to  the  aid  of  morals,  shows 
them  to  be.  This  knowledge  will  lead  people  to 
ask  what  is  possible,  and  will  enable  them  to 
obtain,  sooner  or  later,  what  is  just.  It  will  pro- 
tect them  against  the  moral  epidemics  caused  by 
those  adventurers  in  the  realm  of  thought,  who 
throw  out  upon  the  world  a  confused  mixture  of 
truth  and  error;  it  will  give  form  to  those  ideas  of 
wisdom  and  dignity,  of  order  and  foresight,  with- 
out which  all  conceivable  improvements  would  be, 
for  the  poorest  classes  in  particular,  and  for  soci- 
ety in  genend,  almost  without  object  and  without 
significance.  (The  statistics  in  this  article  have 
b^n  brought  down  to  date  by  the  translator.) 
(See  Charitt,  Oomfbhtion,  Emigiultion,  Pau- 
PEBiBM,  Rent,  Right  to  Emflothsnt.  Wages, 

WOBKMXN.) 

£.  J.  L.,  TV.  Joseph  Qabkieb. 

PORTUGAL.  A  kingdom  situated  hi  the 
southwest  extremity  of  Europe  and  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  a  sixth  part  of  whose  area  it  occupies. 
Its  extent  is  88,162  square  kilometres;  the  area  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  is 
1,725  square  kOometres;  the  population  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1864, 8,829,618  inhabitants 
on  the  continent,  and  858,792  in  the  adjacent 
islands;  in  1871  the  total  population  was  estimated 
at  4,367,882  inhabitants.  At  the  taking  of  the  last 
census,  in  1878,  it  was  found  to  be  4,160,815  on  the 
continent,  259,800  on  the  Azores,  and  180,684  on 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo ;  a  total  of  4,560,699. 
The  total  population  of  the  kingdom,  leaving 
the  colonies  out  of  consideration,  was,  in  1878, 
4,745,124.  Its  colonies  have  an  area  of  1,822,099 
square  kilometres  and  a  population  of  8,806,247, 
according  to  the  last  official  returns. —  I.  GonMu- 


tum.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archy public  affairs  were  administered  by  the  curia, 
an  assembly  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  nobility.  The 
first  written  constitution  is  made  to  date  back  to 
the  statute  of  the  cortes  of  Lam^go,  which,  in 
1848,  established,  it  is  said,  the  independence  of 
Portugal  and  regulated  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  throne.  Portugal  thenceforth,  like  Spain, 
had  cortes,  composed  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility 
and  deputies  from  the  cities,  who  defended  their 
liberties  against  the  kings.  The  Spanish  domina- 
tion silenced  the  cortes.  The  house  of  Braganza 
constituted  them  consulting  bodies.  The  govern- 
ment ceased,  in  1688,  to  ask  them  to  vote  the  taxes. 
After  the  war  of  independence  maintained  against 
Napoleon  I.  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  insurrec- 
tionary juntas  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes.  The  king  of  Portugal  had  been  obliged 
to  betake  himself  to  Brazil,  and  the  English  gov- 
erned the  country  which  they  had  delivered.  The 
people  rose  up  against  English  rule,  and  the  cortes 
proclaimed,  in  1822,  a  constitution  very  like  the 
one  which  Spain  had  adopted  in  1812,  a  constitu- 
tion which  recognized  at  once  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  authorized  the  exclusive  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  laws  were  made 
by  one  assembly  only,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  king.  The  king,  on  hearing  this,  returned  to 
Europe.  The  cortes  refused  to  admit  Brazil  to 
national  representation.  That  vast  country  separ 
rated  from  Portugal,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king,  Don  Pedro,  who  had  remained  there,  was. 
declared  emperor.  Another  son  of  the  king,  Don 
Miguel,  attempted  in  Portugal  a  counter-revolu- 
tion with  the  aid  of  the  troops;  he  had  the  minis- 
ters arrested,  and  put  his  father  under  surveillance. 
French  intervention  re-established  the  authority 
of  the  king,  who  repealed  the  constitution,  and 
replaced  it  by  the  feudal  charter  attributed  to 
the  cortes  of  Lam^go.  At  his  death,  in  1826,  the 
empei'or  of  Brazil  relinquished  his  rights^to  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  had  his  daughter  Dona  Maria 
proclaimed  queen  of  the  latter,  and  gave  Portugal 
(April  12)  about  the  same  charter  as  that  which 
he  had  framed  for  Brazil.  But  Don  Miguel,  the 
regent,  overthrew  the  charter,  had  himself  pro- 
claimed legitimate  and  absolute  monarch,  and  or- 
dered arrests  and  executions,  so  that  Don  Pedro, 
who  had  abdicated  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  his  son,  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  re-established  his  daughter  in 
power  and  proclaimed  his  charter  anew,  Septem- 
ber, 1888.  France,  England  and  Spoin  guaran- 
teed, a  year  later,  by  the  treaty  of  the  quadruple 
alliance,  the  independence  of  Portugal,  which 
was  not  recognized  till  1841,  by  the  three  powers 
of  the  north.  We  shall  not  relate  the  military 
insurrections  which  disturbed  the  new  reign.  The 
constitution  of  1822  was  re-established  in  Septem- 
ber, 1886,  and  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro  in  1842. 
But  the  insurrections  continued.  The  most  libera] 
eha/rtiiU  averted  the  dangers  of  the  country  by 
uniting  with  the  sept&nibrists  (the  authors  of  the 
revolution  of  1886),  and  by  consenting  to  modify 
the  charter.    This  union  formed  the  progressist 
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party,  called  the  regenercUarp  party.  The  sources 
of  public  law  are  now  the  charter,  Carta  CongtUu- 
cUmal,  of  April  29,  1826,  and  the  additional  act, 
dusta  cUUdoncU,  of  July  6,  1852.  —  The  charter 
distinguishes  four  powers:  the  legislative,  the 
"moderating,"  the  executive,  and  the  judicial; 
the  first  is  exercised  by  the  king  and  the  cortes, 
which  has,  like  him,  the  right  to  propose  laws. 
The  cortes  makes  the  laws,  and  suspends  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  The  king  sanctions  the  laws 
or  rejects  them.  The  cortes  is  divided  into  two 
chambers.  The  chamber  of  peers  is  composed  of 
the  infantas,  of  the  bishops,  and  of  citizens  nomi- 
nated at  will  by  the  king;  their  dignity  is  hered- 
itary. There  are  about  100  members,  but  their 
number  is  not  limited.  The  chamber  of  depu- 
ties is  composed  of  149  members,  elected  for  four 
years.  The  session  lasts  three  months.  According 
to  the  charter,  they  are  selected  by  election  of 
two  degrees.  Those  eligible  for  election  and  the 
electors  of  each  degree  (in  the  province  and  com- 
munes) were  required  to  have  an  income  of  400, 
200  and  100  milreis  respectively.  The  additional 
act  of  1852  established  direct  election  by  electors 
aged  twenty-one  years  (instead  of  twenty-five)  and 
lowered  the  property  qualification  of  those  eligi- 
ble for  election.  A  new  electoral  law  of  Nov.  23, 
1859,  exacted  that  the  income,  theretofore  inde- 
terminate, should  be  territorial,  but  it  lowered  it 
10  per  cent.,  and  even  100  per  cent.,  in  favor  of 
the  farming  population,  which  renders  suffrage 
almost  universal.  It  is  sufiScient  to  pay  about  six 
francs  or  ten  milreis  of  personal  taxes  or  of  taxes 
upon  the  honararia  in  the  municipal  chambers  or 
in  the  benevolent  corporations,  or  to  be  a  tenant 
of  land  paying  five  milreis  of  a  land  tax,  etc., 
to  be  an  elector.  The  professors  of  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction  are  electors,  and  eligible 
without  any  qualification.  The  number  of  elect- 
ors was,  in  1872,  488,306;  the  number  of  those 
eligib^  to  office  wcs  87,228.  The  same  law  of 
1859  divided  Portu<:al  into  165  electoral  districts, 
each  of  which  appoints  a  deputy;  but  this  number 
was  reduced  to  107  by  a  la\^  of  1869.  The  colonies 
are  represented  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  by 
seven  deputies.  —  Under  the  name  of  moderating 
poicer,  the  charter  places  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
the  appointment  of  the  peers,  the  extraordinary 
convocation  or  prolongation  of  the  cortes,  the 
dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  ap- 
pointment or  dismissal  of  ministers,  the  suspension 
of  magistrates  in  cases  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution, the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pardon  and 
of  the  mitigation  of  punishments,  and  the  right  of 
amnesty.  These  prerogatives,  which  are  found  in 
all  constitutional  monarchies,  are  those  of  kings 
considered  as  mediators  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  nation;  this  dUtinetion,  wholly  theo- 
retical, which  forms  the  most  original  of  the  ele- 
ments borrowed  by  Don  Pedro  from  the  ideal 
constitution  of  Benjamin  Constant,  is  found  only 
in  the  charters  of  Portugal  and  Brazil. — The 
second  power  of  the  king  is  the  executive  power; 
he  exercises  this  through  his  ministers  and  with 


the  advice  of  the  council  of  state,  which  is  rather 
a  privy  council,  composed,  when  full,  of  thirteen 
ordinary  and  three  extraordinary  members  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  whom  the  king  also  consults 
when  he  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  governmental 
or  moderating  power.  The  privy  council  in  1^2 
consisted  of  twelve  members.  The  king  can  not 
enter  into  any  kind  of  concordat,  agreement  or 
treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  cortes;  the  right 
of  declaring  war  and  concluding  a  peace  rests, 
therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. —  The  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  in- 
dependent magistrates  and  by  juries. — The  charter 
guarantees  to  all  citizens  individual  liberty,  invio- 
lability of  domicile  and  secrecy  of  letters,  the  right 
of  petition  and  liberty  of  the  press.  But  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  these  liberties  may  be  suspended  by  the 
government  or  the  assemblies,  by  virtue  of  the  final 
article  of  the  charter,  of  which  parties  have  made 
the  greatest  use.  All  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  titles 
left  to  the  nobility.  The  hierarchy  of  the  nobility 
comprises  the  grandeeship,  the  titled  nobility  and 
the  simple  nobility  of  the  fldaigot.  The  peerage 
gives  a  right  to  grandeethip.  Titles  have  been  lav- 
ishly bestowed,  and  the  revolutionary  nobility  is 
more  numerous  than  the  old  nobility.  A  very  great 
part  of  the  Portuguese  soil  is  inalienable  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  descending  with  their  titles; 
hence  the  progressist  party  demand  that  it  shall  be 
changed  into  allodial  estates.  —  II.  AdminitiratwB 
OrganUaiian,  The  central  administration  is  di- 
vided between  seven  ministries  and  a  financial 
committee,  the  junta  of  public  credit.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  seven  ministries:  1. 
Foreign  affairs;  2.  Interior  (provincial  and  com- 
munal administration,  police,  health,  charity,  the 
press,  public  instruction  and  fine  arts);  8.  Eccle- 
siastical affairs  and  justice;  4.  Public  works, 
commerce  and  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry  (created  in  1852  after  the  triumph  of  the 
progressists) ;  5.  Finance ;  6.  War ;  7.  Marine, 
and  the  colonies. — The  administration  and  admin- 
istrative law  are  regulated  by  a  code  promulgated 
March  18, 1842.  The  kingdom  is  divided,  accord- 
ing to  this  code,  into  twenty-one  districts,  seven- 
teen on  the  continent  and  four  on  the  islands. 
They  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the  French  depart- 
ments. The  division  into  provinces  (Estramadura, 
Upper  and  Lower  Beira,  Minho,  Tras  os  Montes, 
Alemtejo  and  Algarve)  has  no  interest  except  in 
view  of  economic  questions,  whose  study  it  fa- 
cilitates, this  division  having  rather  to  do  with 
the  configuration  of  the  country.  The  districts  are 
divided  into  292  concelhas,  or  cantons,  of  which 
twenty -nine  are  on  the  islands,  and  8,960  frtgut- 
gias,  or  parishes,  of  which  172  are  on  the  islands. 
Each  district  is  administered  by  a  governor,  each 
canton  by  an  administrator,  or  mayor,  appointed 
by  the  king.  —  In  the  chief  town  of  each  district 
a  general  jimta,  composed  of  thirteen  elected 
procuradores,  meets,  and  a  district  council,  com- 
posed of  the  civil  governor  as  president  and  four 
councilors  appointed  by  the  king  upon  the  propo* 
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sition  of  the  junta.  In  the  chief  place  of  each 
commune  there  is  a  municipal  chamber,  composed 
of  from  five  to  twelve  t^readores  and  a  municipal 
council  of  from  five  to  twelve  f>og<ieB.  The  cham- 
ber presents  the  budget  to  the  junta  of  the  district, 
and  directs  electoral  operations;  the  council  ad- 
ministers and  deliberates  with  the  chamber  upon 
the  more  important  interests  of  the  commune. 
The  admimstrator  has  only  a  consulting  voice.  In 
each  parish  there  is  a  local  junta,  composed  of  the 
chun^  wardens  and  of  the  leading  men,  presided 
over  by  the  priest  of  the  parish,  which  regulates 
the  employment  of  the  revenues  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  building  churches,  of  worship  and  of 
works  of  charity;  a  regedor  executes  the  orders  of 
the  junta  relative  to  police  matters,  and  repr^ents 
the  parish  before  the  council  of  the  commune. 
The  king  can  dissolve  the  chambers  of  the  districts 
and  of  the  communes;  the  governor,  that  of  the 
parishes.  —  The  duties  of  police  are  fulfilled  in 
each  parish  by  the  regedor  and  certain  police 
guards  of  the  iniddle  class  of  the  place;  at  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  by  a  municipal  guard  and  by  special 
police  corps.'  The  surveillance  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  of  the  public  health  is  confided  to  a 
board  of  health.  —  III.  Finances.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances  is  divided  between  the 
ministry  and  the  junta  of  public  credit,  a  com'- 
mittee  charged  with  the  consolidated  debt,  and 
composed  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  king;  the  others  are  elected,  one 
by  the  chamber  of  peers,  one  by  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  two  by  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
representing  the  debt.  —  The  taxes  are  voted  for 
one  year,  and  the  sums  voted  for  each  item  of  ex- 
pense can  not  be  otherwise  applied  without  a 
special  law.  The  transfers  from  one  account  to 
another  are  voted  in  the  same  way,  by  decree, 
with  the  adviee  of  the  council  of  ministers. — 
The  government  may  open  supplementary  and 
extraordinary  credits,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  state.  There  is  always  a  deficit  in  the 
finances  of  Portugal.  In  1872-3  it  was  8,000,000 
milreis;  the  budget  of  1878-4  estimated  it  at 
1,054,000  milreis.  The  causes  of  the  deficit  are 
of  long  standing  and  numerous.  (See  note.) 
These  causes  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  under 
the  old  regime,  emigration  to  the  colonies,  the 
African  and  Asiatic  wars,  the  donations  to  the 
clergy,  the  hereditary  pensions  of  the  nobility, 
the  exemptions  from  taxes,  and  the  great  landed 
estates;  since  the  granting  of  the  charter,  the 
issues  of  paper  money,  the  loans,  the  division  of 
the  goods  of  the  clergy  among  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  patriots,  and  political  troubles.  —  Various 
measures  have  been  taken  to  arrest  the  deficit.  1. 
The  salaries  of  all  functionaries  were  reduced. 
The  civil  list  did  not  escape  this  reduction,  and 
the  crown  surrenders  every  year  to  the  state 
nearly  a  third  of  its  revenues.  2.  The  liquida- 
tion of  the  foreign  debt  was  suspiended.  8.  As- 
sured pensions  are  only  given  to  magistrates  and 
professors;  the  other  functionaries  receive  pen- 
sions only  when  the  treasury  has  funds  on  hand. 


A  distinction  is  nlade  between  pensions  of  consid- 
eration and  of  non-consideration;  the  first  are  paid 
regularly.  4.  An  unpopular  tax  was  put  upon 
corn  and  fiour,  which  has  provoked  many  out- 
breaks without  accomplishing  the  desired  result. 
—  The  collection  of  the  taxes  rests  upon  very 
many  inextricable  bases,  certain  taxes  being  local, 
others  general;  some  are  collected  directly  by  the 
state,  others  farmed  out;  some  subject  to  the 
previous  deductions  of  various  corporations ;  a 
great  number  are  burdened  by  hypothecation, 
often  divided  among  various  creditors;  almost  all 
are  complicated  by  accessory  duties  and  additional 
hundredths  of  the  monetary  unit.  A  great  num- 
ber, temporarily  established,  have  become  perma- 
nent. These  complications  multiply  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  of  the  taxes  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  control.  — The  following  are  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  years  mentioned,  in 
milreis : 


TEARS. 

Receipts. 

Expendltttres. 

1880-1861 

MUreiB. 
11.982,680 
18,801,518 
14.880,416 
15,871,866 
19.686,747 
80,782,857 
15.989.878 
16,884,419 
15,616,096 
18,464,804 

Milreis. 
14,096,050 

1861-1868  

14.898,702 

1868-1868 

15,744,520 

1868-1864 

16,910,854 

1864-1886 

19,636.745 

1865-1886 

80,886,868 

1866-1867 

21,018,040 

1867-1668      

28,605,079 

1869-1870 

81,115.460 

1871-1878    

80,870,680 

The  following  are  the  list  and  figures  of  the  va- 
rious direct  taxes  for  1878-4.  The  whole  of  the 
receipts  was  estimated  at  28,164,104  milreis. 

MUreis. 

Land  taxes 8,046,806 

Sainptaary  taxee , 117,040 

Taxes  on  rent 804,080 

Industrial  taxes 1,885,280 

Bank  taxes 147,000 

Taxes  on  the  interest  on  capitals 885,960 

Taxes  on  pardons,  etc 154,»I0 

UnlTcrslty  registration 190,710 

Taxes  on  mines * 81,500 

Various  taxes 805,844 

Stamps,  etc l,9»r,000 

Licenses  (sale  of  Hobacco) 41,600 

8  per  cent,  of  debts 88,000 

Miscellaneous  taxes 864,864 

Reduction  in  Uie  salaries  of  employes 40,400 

The  following  Is  a  table  of  the  indurect  taxes 
for  1878-4 : 

Milreis. 

Duties  on  imports : 6,188,700 

Duties  on  exports 166,600 

Duties  on  re-exportations 84,860 

Complemental  duties 820,000 

Duties  on  tonnage,  sanatory  taxes,  etc 188,664 

Duties  on  consumption  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon 1,460,800 

Duties  on  tobacco 287,000 

Duties  on  railway  transit 68,500 

Duties  on  fish  and  cereals 168,000 

Duties  on  wine  and  meat 1,806,000 

Postofflce 511,000 

Telegraphs 68,100 

Kailroads  of  the  south  and  southeast 427,600 

National  printing  office  and  official  Journal 116,000 

Total 10,281,814 
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OnUnaiy  ezpendttiiros— 

Domestic  oonooUdated  debt 6;SS2.4nO 

Foreign  oonaoUdated  debt 8.347,880 

Ministry  of  finances 8,646,078 

Ministry  of  the  interior 1,868,851 

Ministry  of  Jostioe  and  ecclesiastical  aibars 682,798 

Ministry  of  war 8,406,0e» 

Ministry  of  marine  and  the  colonies 1,084,860 

Ministry  of  foreign  affairs 847,977 

Ministry  of  pnblic  works 1,868,186 

Total 81,581,611 

Bztraordinary  expenditures 1,825,380 

Total  expenditures 88.g06»Wl 

<8ee  note.)  In  the  expenditures  of  the  ministry 
of  finance  are  comprised  the  civil  list  and  the 
appanages,  612,000  milreis;  the  cortes,  92,000; 
the  debts  to  be  borne  by  the  treasury,  929,110; 
pensions,  447,468;  customs  duties,  683,921;  mint 
and  stamps,  80,732;  general  administration, 
757,531. — The  expenses  of  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lic works  comprise:  a^lministration,  679,174  mil- 
reis; roads,  170.000;  railways,  22,885;  telegraphs 
and  lighthouses.  148,200;  postofflce,  814,580;  for- 
ests, 48,282.  (See  note.)  The  object  of  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  is  also  public  works 
(roads,  railways,  ports).  —  The  following  are  the 
budgets  of  the  different  special  funds,  of  local 
and  other  administrations :  . 


Dotations  of  the  cU 

Bull  of  the  crn8ado(r86?-8) 

General  coanrils  of  oiBtricts  (1866-7) 
Establishments  of  benevolence  (1861). 


Receipts. 


kllrelH. 

641  .UU» 

64.811 

884,791 

1,181,060 


Expendl- 
tures. 


Milreis. 

641,009 
87,863 

448,580 
1,088,178 


—The  amount  of  the  public  debt  has  been  as  fol- 


lows : 

MUreiB. 

1888 89,100,000 

1888 86,448,000 

1844 79,588,000 

1852 88,811.000 

l»i6. 89,834,000 

1860 186,968,216 


Milrela. 

1868 149,868,788 

1864 186,435,880 

1866 194.648.456 

1869 898,806,978 

1878 860,000,000 


—  IV.  MUitary  Organization.  The  Portuguese 
are  obliged  to  serve,  from  the  time  Ihey  are  twenty 
years  of  age  till  they  are  twenty-tiiree,  in  the  act- 
ive army,  and  then  five  years  in  the  reserve.  Re- 
cniitment  takes  place  by  conscription.  Substitu- 
tion is  allowed.  Teachers  are  exempt.  The  laws 
of  July  17,  1855,  and  June  4,  1^59,  insured  the 
regular  practice  of  recruitment  and  the  exact 
payment  of  the  troops ;  the  absence  of  these  two 
conditions  had  formerly  made  the  army  "a  dan- 
ger to  public  order."  The  present  organization 
of  the  army  rests  upon  the  law  of  June  28,  1864, 
modified  by  different  decrees  of  1868  and  by 
decree  of  Oct.  4,  1869;  also  by  the  laws  of  1875 
and  1877.  (See  note.  )  —  V.  Public  Chanty,  Out- 
side of  Lisbon  the  public  treasury  is  freed,  by  the 
active  charity  of  individuals  and  the  communes, 
from  the  necessity  of  all  contribution  to  benevo- 
lent institutions.  There  is  hardly  a  village  in 
Portugal  which  has  not  one  or  more  hospitals  or 
asylums;  and  they  arc  all  magnificent.  Lisbon 
has  six.    Public  assistance  is  directed  by  a  general 


board  of  charity.    The  InstitatioiiB  of  coarity 
have  for  reaouroeB  their  own  property,  contribu- 
tions of  the  communes,  subsidies  of  the  state  and 
the  proceeds  of   the   public  lottery.    But   this 
charity  does  not  appear  to  exercise  a  preventive 
influence  on  the  mortality  of  foundlings,  however 
well  cared  for  they  may  be  in  the  asylums  open 
to  them.    Neither  docs  it  prevent  the  misery, 
prevalent  in  the  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  pauper- 
ism of  industrial  countries.    The  only  escape, 
and  that  only  a  contingent  one,  from  this  misery, 
is  emigration,  which  drives  thousands  of  Portu- 
guese every  year  to  Brazil.  —  VI.    PuUie  In^rue^ 
tion.    The  decree  of  Sept.  20,  1844,  established 
two  kinds  of  primary  schools :  some  elementary, 
properly  so  called,  others  higher ;  in  the  latter, 
geometry  is  taught.    Primary  instruction  is  ob- 
ligatory under  penalty  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the 
parents  or  of  deprivation  of  political  rights  for 
five  years;  but  this  law  is  hanily  ever  enforced. 
— Although  the  communes  contribute  to  the  pri- 
mary and  university  education  by  annual  contribu- 
tions, the  grant  of  the  state  is  the  greatest  resource 
of  public  instruction.    This  grant  amounted  in 
1870  to  200,000  milreis;  the  share  of  the  communes 
was  only  60,000  milreis.    In  1888,  there  were 
only  966  schools  for  boys,  and  twenty-flve  schools 
for  girls;  in  1870  the  former  numbered  1,950,  witk 
104,000  pupils,  and  the  latter  numbered  850,  with 
28,000  pupils.  —  Secondary  instruction  is  given 
in  the  lyceums:  there  is  one  such  lyccum  in  each 
district.    The  humanities,  the  sciences  and  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  economy  are  taught  in 
them.    Higher  education  is  afforded  by  the  univer- 
sity of  CoTmbra.    Its  course  comprises  theology, 
civil   and  canon  law  (with  political  economy), 
medicine,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
The  king  established  at  Lisbon,  in  1850,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  higher  course  of  history,  meta- 
physics,   and    ancient    and   modem   literature. 
Portugal  possesses,  besides,  three  academies   of 
medicine  and  surgery,  at   Lisbon,  Oporto  and 
Madeira ;   a  polytechnic  academy  at  Oporto,  a 
polytechnic  school  at  Lisbon,  two  academies  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.    The  t^wo 
most  important  non- teaching  scientific  institutions 
are:  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  founded   in 
1778,  which  corresponds  to  the  French  institute, 
and  has  two  branches,  one  for  physical  sciences, 
and  mathematics,  and  the  other  for  letters  and 
moral  sciences;  and  greinio  UUerario,  a  free  in- 
stitute.    (See   note.)  — VII.    Church  and  State. 
Portugal  did  not  escape  from  the  reign  of  terror 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  marquis 
of  Pombal  abolished  the  punishments  of  the  in- 
quisition and  expelled  the  Jesuits.    The  JesiiilH 
returned,  but  the  inquisition  was  definitively  abol- 
ished in  1820.    The  old  Kings  of  Portugal  were 
only  the  tools  of  the  clergy,  although  one  of  them 
subordinated  all  the  ordinances  of  the  pope  to 
the  regio  placUo.    The  clergy  possessed  immense 
estifles,  paid  no  taxes,  and  had  760  monasteriss 
and  convents  just  before  the  liberal  revoluUcNi. 
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A  royal  decree  of  May  28,  1884,  suppressed  all 
the  monasteries,  but  rather  through  hatred  than 
through  philosophy;  for  the  Catholic  religion  has 
always  remained  the  religion  of  the  state.  Other 
religions,  however,  are  tolerated. — The  ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy  consists,  in  the  mother  country,  of  the 
patriarch  of  Lisbon,  the  two  archbishops  of  Braga 
and  Evora,  and  sixteen  bishops,  two  of  whom  are 
in  Madeira  and  the  Azores;  in  the  colonies  of  the 
archbishop  of  Goa,  the  archbishop  ad  honorem  of 
Tranganor,  and  ten  byshops.  The  patriarch  has 
oyer  the  bishops  an  authority  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  pope.  These  bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  confirmed  by  the  holy  see.  The  arch- 
bishop of*Goa  IB  primate  of  the  Indies;  the  strug- 
gles, which  lasted  for  a  century,  between  the  arch- 
bishops of  Goa,  appointed  by  the  king,  as  patron 
of  the  orient,  and  the  missionaries  sent  by  the 
pope,  were  terminated  by  the  concordat  of  1857, 
but  the  niunber  of  suffragan  epiBcopal  sees  of  Goa 
was  reduced.  —  The  state  grants  aid  only  to  the 
prelates  of  the  continent,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the 
islands.  The  parish  priests  and  their  assistants 
in  Portugal  are  paid  by  special  contributions  of 
the  communes,  by  fees,  and  by  the  property  and 
rents  of  the  church.  These  resources  were  till 
recently  so  insufficient  that  the  ecclesiastics, 
brought  into  contempt  by  their  indigence  and  the 
ignorance  which  was  the  result  of  it,  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  education  of  the  people,  who 
could  scarcely  be  taught  except  by  them.  But  a 
law  of  April  4,  1862,  ordered  the  sale  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  church,  and  their  payment  in  bonds 
of  the  funded  debt.— YIII.  JmUee.  The  Portu- 
guese law  goes  back  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  Visigoths,  preserved  during  the  middle  ages 
by  the  toleration  of  the  Moors,  and  codified  by 
the  kings;  it  comprises,  besides,  the  canon  law 
and  Roman  law  of  the  renaissance.  The  civil 
code  was  imposed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  criminal  code  is  to  be  regretted ;  but 
the  penal  code  of  1852  is  relatively  indulgent, 
having  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  charter,  which  established  the 
institution  of  the  jury,  the  independence  of  jus- 
tice, the  publicity  of  debates,  oral  defense,  and  the 
abolition  of  torture  and  confiscation.  —  Justice  is 
administered:  1,  by  the  senate,  when  members  of 
the  royal  family,  of  the  council  of  state  or  of 
the  two  chambers,  and  ministers  who  are  accused, 
are  parties;  2,  by  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
a  court  of  cassation  and  of  second  appeal;  8,  by 
five  cotkris  of  appeal;  two  of  which  are  for  the  col- 
onies ;  4,  by  142  judges  of  law  and  their  assess- 
ors, judges  of  first  resort  (eomarcas);  5,  by  809 
justicea  of  the  peace;  6,  by  8,088  parish  justices. 
The  last  two  orders  of  judges  are  elected,  and 
may  be  dismissed  by  the  courts.  All  the  others 
are  irremovable,  and  paid  by  the  state,  but  they 
can  also  be  remunerated  by  the  parties  to  the  suit. 
The  judges  of  law  only  declare  the  law;  the  jury 
pronounces  upon  the  fact.  The  charter  provides 
for  a  jury  in  all  criminal  and  civil  cases;  but,  in 
civil  cases,  it  ia  customary  not  to  summon  a  jury, 


except  by  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  suit. 
There  is  a  public  prosecutor  in  Portugal. — IX. 
BMoureeB.  The  soil  of  Portugal  is  volcanic; 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  Fertile  lands,  rivers 
and  streams  rest  on  beds  of  fire.  The  earth  hides 
all  kinds  of  stones  and  metals.  The  Tagus  once 
fiowed  with  gold,  and  an  ancient  king  made  his 
sceptre  from  the  gold  found  in  it.  There  are 
to  be  found  in  Portugal,  mercury,  lead,  copper, 
manganese,  iron,  and  marble  of  all  colors.  But* 
all  this  was  unworked  until  the  establishment  of 
the  railways.  —  The  provinces  of  Minho,  Beira 
and  Estramadura  are  the  richest  in  agricultur- 
al lands ;  Minho,  better  watered  and  better  culti- 
vated, produces  almost  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Alemtejo,  an  immense  plain  in  the 
centre  and  south,  has  aluminous  and  clayey  soils; 
it  furnishes  more  cereals.  The  mountains  of  the 
south  are  covered  with  calcareous  soil,  mixed 
with  iron  and  clay,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lisbon.  The  seashores  of  Portugal  have 
sandy  or  silicious  soils. — The  forests  were  fonner- 
ly  very  considerable;  but  the  knights  gastadores 
destroyed  them  through  hatred  of  the  Moors,  who 
exploited  the  wealth  of  the  country;  and  the 
peasants  of  Portugal  even  to-day  are  rabidly  op- 
posed to  trees,  without  suspecting  whence  they 
inherit  such  vandalism.  The  forests  occupy  only 
an  area  of  18,856  hectares,  of  which  18,168  are 
in  compact  nlasses.  Almost  half,  9,914  hectares, 
belongs  to  the  forest  of  Leira,  of  pines  and  cy- 
presses, planted  upon  the  shores  of  Estramadura 
by  an  old  king,  to  stop  the  invasion  of  the  sand. 
— One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  of  Portu- 
gal consists  in  her  mines  of  sea  salt,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  objects  of  exploitation. 
Portugal  has  a  seacoast  of  600  kilometres,  low, 
and  with  a  sandy-clayey  soil,  upon  which  the 
evaporation  of  salt  water  takes  place  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of 
salt.  The  total  production  of  salt  was  estimated, 
in  1851,  at  225,000  tons,  in  1862  at  198,969,  in 
1864  at  249,750.  The  yield  of  salt  is  much  more 
considerable  in  Portugal  than  in  France;  it 
amounts  to  250  tons  per  hectare,  while  in  France 
it  is  only  100  tons.  The  alluvial  lands  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  Sado  are  remarkably  fertile  and 
proportionally  unhealthy.  The  cultivation  of  ce- 
reals comprises  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  area  of 
Portugal.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  occupies 
about  half  that  space,  which  is  relatively  consid- 
erable. The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  would 
allow  these  two  branches  to  increase  many  times 
their  extent.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  is 
only  2,500,000  hectares,  much  less  than  half  the 
country.  The  production  of  wine,  moreover,  has 
very  much  increased  since  the  laws  of  1852  abol- 
ished the  monopolies  which  Pombal  had  created 
in  favor  of  two  companies.  —  The  production 
of  cereals  in  Portugal,  continent  and  islands,  was 
estimated,  in  1878,  at  eight  or  nine  million  hecto- 
litres, and  that  of  wines  at  3,400,000  hectolitres. 
—  There  were  in  Portugal,  in  1870,  79,716  horses, 
50,690  mules,  187,950  asses,  520,474  horned  cattle. 
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8,543,046  wool-bearing  animals,  and  776,868  hogs. 
— ^The  oils  of  Portugal,  although  poorly  prepared, 
are  very  highly  esteemed,  and  their  production  is 
considerable.  The  country  produces  also  lemons, 
oranges,  and  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates. 
Rice  is  cultivated  in  Algarve,  upon  inundated 
shores.  Finally,  attempts  at  silk  growing  have 
recently  been  made  with  success. — The  distant 
fisheries  of  Portugal  are  almost  destroyed.  Coast 
*  fishing  alone  preserves  a  certain  importance.  The 
absence  of  routes  on  land  has  made  coasting  an 
indispensable  means  of  transport,  which  is  car- 
ried on  largely  by  steam  navigation.  The  tonnage 
of  Portuguese  sailing  and  steam  ships  is  about 
800,000.— The  shipping  in  all  the  ports  of  Portu- 
gal, in  1869,  amounted  to:  entries,  6,887  Portu- 
guese and  4,525  foreign  vessels;  departures,  5,854 
Portuguese  and  4,428  foreign  In  1870  the  total 
number  of  ships  departing  was  10,088,  gauging 
1,459,008  cubic  metres.  — Portugal,  having  prod- 
ucts similar  to  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has 
not  much  maritime  commerce  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  mostly  carried  on  with  Brazil  and 
the  west  of  Europe.  The  movement  of  Portu- 
guese commerce  has  constantly  increased  since 
1852;  the  imports  rose  from  9,286,028  milreis  in 
1852  to  25,841,244  in  1870;  the  exports,  in  the 
same  period,  rose  from  6,580,588  milreis  to 
20,298,457.  (See  note.)— There  were,  in  1856, 
only  two  banks;  in  1878,  the  numbered  increased 
to  fifteen,  four  of  which  were  established  during 
that  year.  The  operations  of  these  establishments, 
in  1858,  were  represented  by  a  sum  of  11,800,000 
milreis;  in  1872  by  24,421,400.  The  amount 
of  the  deposits  rose  from  8,182,502  milreis  to 
12,167,916:  that  of  notes  from  1,855,088  milreis 
to  3,258,978;  that  of  discounts  from  4,888,885 
milreis  to  15,869,442.  The  activity  which  the 
ministry  and  the  legislative  chambers  of  Portugal 
have  displayed  in  comparatively  recent  years,  has 
improved  the  financial  situation,  commenced  a 
cadastre,  and  abolished  monopolies.  The  con- 
struction of  roads,  on  which  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculture  and  commerce,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  company  of  public  works,  found- 
ed in  1845,  built  roads  from  Lisbon  to  Cintra, 
from  Oporto  to  Braga,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Bad- 
ajoz.  In  1878  the  length  of  the  national  high- 
ways was  2,918  kilometres,  and  that  of  district 
highways  569  kilometres;  the  communal  roads, 
122  kilometres,  and  826  in  course  of  construction. 
These  roads  cost  the  treasury  about  50,000,000 
francs.  The  clearing  of  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  ca- 
nalization of  rivers,  the  extension  of  canals,  and 
the  construction  of  royal  highways  by  the  state, 
and  of  district  and  conununal  highways  by  the 
districts  and  communes,  have  been  undertaken. 
The  length  of  the  principal  railways  was,  in  1873, 
804  kilometres;  chiefly  the  one  from  Lisbon  to 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  (275  kilometres),  and  to 
Oporto  and  CoYmbra  (280  kilometres).  These 
railroads,  constructed  by  the  aid  of  subsidies 
from  the  state,  cost  the  treasury  about  90,000,000 
francs.    Many  branches  are  projected,  notably 


one  from  Oporto  to  Braga  and  Rego.  The  length 
of  the  system  of  telegraphic  lines  is  8,111  kilo- 
metres, and  comprises  the  telegraph  from  the 
frontier,  and  that  from  the  capital  to  the  prov- 
inces of  the  north  and  the  neighboring  cities. 
The  Spanish  wires  have  been  connected  with  the 
Portuguese  wires.  Up  to  1866,  Portugal  had  ex- 
pended for  all  public  works  (highways,  railways, 
telegraphs,  ports,  canals),  45,419,496  milreis. 
(For  later  statistics  see  note.)* — Bibliography. 

•  FoUiieainUtoiy  during  the  kutdteade.  Baring  the  lost 
decade  the  history  of  Portogal  was  more  peaceful  than  that 
of  Spain.  A  few  riotoiie  amemhliea  were  held,  and  a  few  in- 
significant plots  took  place,  hat  no  civil  war;  neither  did  the 
parliamentary  parties  combat  one  another  very  violentlT. 
becanae  in  Portugal  the  repablicana  and  sociAl-democrat» 
met  with  little  sympathy  among  the  people.  The  permanent 
financial  deficit  constitated  the  principal  object  of  cont(*n- 
tlon ;  it  furnished  to  erery  opposition,  whether  conservative 
or  liberal,  both  the  means  and  occasion  for  opposing  and 
overthrowing  the  cabinet  for  the  time  being  in  power.  In 
the  chambers  the  regenerador€»  (conservatives),  ander  the 
counselor  of  state  de  Pontes  Perelra  de  Mella,  on  the  one  side, 
were  opposed  by  the  historians  under  Marqnis  Lonl^  and 
Braamcamp,  and  the  refonners  (liberals)  nnder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  bishop  of  Visen.  The  historians  and  the  reform- 
ers at  times  combined,  forming  a  great  progressionist  party. 
The  refonners  tbere,  as  reformers  in  general  are  wont  to 
do  in  other  parliaments,  spoke  of  retrenching  the  ezpendi- 
tares  of  the  state,  of  reducing  the  taxes,  of  thoroogfa  reforms 
in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  and  made  motions  to 
that  effect,  which,  however,  conld  not  be  entertained  by  a 
cautious  and  conservative  government  The  r^generador^ 
tried  to  restore  the  national  wealth,  by  going  to  the  atmort 
limit  of  taxation,  supporting  industry  and  increasing  trade, 
thereby  gradually  doing  away  with  the  deficit.  One  cabinet 
after  another  vainly  tried  to  solve  this  difficult  problen. 
The  repablican  and  communistic  agitation,  which  originated 
in  Spain  after  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus,  only  slightly 
disturbed  Portugal.  A  republican  committee,  consisting  of 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  1878,  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
people  of  Portugal,  by  which  the  latter  were  urged  to  agitate 
in  favor  of  an  Iberian  republic.  But  just  as  in  186B,  when 
King  Louis  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  his  father,  the  titular 
king.  Ferdinand,  refused  to  accept  the  crown  of  Spain,  which 
had  been  offered  to  tbem,  the  majority  of  the  population 
neither  felt  like  tying  their  future  to  revolutionary  Spain, 
divided  by  exceedingly  extreme  parties,  nor  like  exchanging 
their  independence  for  the  blessings  of  a  Spanish  province. 
The  Portuguese  press  most  emphatically  rejected  the  prop- 
osition of  an  "Iberian  Union."  The  cabinet  of  d'Avila, 
which  by  imposing  new  taxes  had  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, was  succeeded,  on  Sept.  18,  1871,  by  s  conservative 
ministry,  of  which  de  Pontes  Pereira  was  president  and 
minister  of  finances.  In  a  confiict  with  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  of  Braganza  the  ministry  energetically  defended 
the  rights  of  the  nttite  as  against  the  church,  and  in  1875  a 
nmjority  of  the  chamber  and  the  press  expressed  themselves 
as  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  clericals.  The  chambers 
of  1876  passed  the  bill  for  snppr(>tM>ing  the  last  remnants  of 
slavery  on  Sao  Thomd.  Although  slavery  had  been  abol- 
ished there,  the  emancipated  negroes,  who  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  bondage  to  the  planters,  were  cruelly  maltreated 
by  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  all  its  exertions  within  the 
province  of  economy  and  the  increase  of  taxation,  the  Fonte» 
Pereira  cabinet  was  unable  to  do  away  with  the  deficit ;  for 
which  reason  the  cabinet  was  violentiy  attacked  by  the  his- 
torians and  reformers,  and  being  unable  to  meet  these  attacks 
satisfactorily,  the  cabinet  handed  in  its  resignation  March  6. 
1877.  Thereupon  a  cabinet  of  the  coalition  was  formed.  Mar- 
quis d'Avila  e  Bolama,  whose  supporters  occupied  a  pottitian 
midway  between  conservatives  and  liberals,  becoming  presi- 
dent of  the  cabinet  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
interior.  This  cabinet,  formed  from  the  moderate  elements 
of  the  regeneradores  and  of  the  opposition,  was  only  able  to 
maintain  itself  as  long  as  it  did  not  by  any  measures  arouse 
the  hostile  feelings  of  those  who  constituted  the  m«jori^  in 
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Balbi,  JSnen  itaiiiiique  9ur  le  royaume  do  Portugal 
a  dPAlgarw,  Paris,  1882,  and  Va/rieUs  pdUUeo- 
statuHquss  mr  la  monarehie  partugaiee,  Paris, 
1822 ;  Eschwege,  Ihrtuffdl,  ein  SUuU»^nd  8Utenr 
gemdlde  nach  30  jdhriffen  Beobachtungen  und  Er- 
fahrungen,  Hamburg,   1887  ;    Heeringen,   Meine 


Beue  naeh  Portugal  im  FruJ^ahre,  1886,  Leipzig, 
1888 ;  Minutoli,  P&Hugal  und  mne  Cohnien  im 
Zahre,  1854,  Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  1855;  Vogel, 
Lb  Portugal  et  ae%  eoUnUes^  Paris,  1861 ;  Diecionario 
abreviado  de  eharographiay  topographia  e  areheologia 
dm  eitades,  etc.,  de  Portugal,  Lisbon,  1867;  For- 


the  cortes.  At  the  election  for  membera  of  the  city  coancil 
in  Lisbon  the  cabinet  opposed  the  regeneradores,  and  it  also 
appointed  progressionists  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
administration;  for  which  reasons  the  regeneradoret  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  the  cabinet.  In  this  they  succeeded 
the  more  eaaily  as  the  deficit  Isad  increased  still  more,  and  as 
the  ministry  had  shown  great  weakness  in  dealing  with  the 
bishopfl.  The  vote  of  want  of  confidence  offered  by  the 
regeneradores  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  address, 
and  by  which  the  ministry  was  accused  of  having  violated 
the  principles  of  liberalism  and  the  rales  of  proper  admin- 
istration, was  passed,  Jan.  96, 1878,  by  a  vote  of  00  to  19.  The 
cabinet  thereupon  resigned,  and  Pontes  Pereira  formed  anew 
cabinet.  This  latter,  it  is  true,  had  a  decided  majority  in 
both  chambers;  but  disagreement  among  the  ministei*  them- 
selves caused  the  cabinet  to  resign  May  20, 1879.  The  new 
cabinet  of  the  1st  of  June  was  formed  from  the  liberal  oppo- 
sition; Braamcamp.  the  leader  of  the  historians,  occupied 
the  position  of  president  and  of  minister  of  foreign  aflklre. 
Bat  aa,  on  the  id  of  Jane,  the  conservative  majority  by  75 
to  89  passed  a  vote  expressing  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  the  latter  dissolved  the  chambers  and  ordered  a 
new  election.  The  election  resulted  in  a  majority  of  70  to  80 
in  favor  of  the  ministry;  the  republican  party  was  able  to 
elect  bat  one  rqnesentative.  The  submleslon  of  the  so-called 
Delagoa  treaty,  concluded  with  England  in  1876,  gave  rise  to 
severe  conflicts.  According  to  that  treaty,  England  was  to 
have  the  right  to  transport  its  goods  throag^  Delagoa  Bay,  a 
Bortngnese  possession  in  South  Africa,  from  and  to  Trans- 
vaal free,  alao  to  bnild  warehoases  for  goods  tree  of  duty,  in 
the  port  of  Lorenco-Marqnes,  to  build  a  railroad  from  that 
city  to  Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  to  operate  tiie  same 
on  its  own  account  TYiis  was  considered  by  public  opinion 
as  an  abandonment  of  Portugaese  territory  and  an  actual 
repeal  of  the  arbitration,  made  in  1875  by  Marahal  Mac  Mahon 
in  favor  of  tlie  ri^ts  of  Portugal  to  Delagoa  Bay.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Delagoa  treaty,  on  March  8, 1881,  ssked  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  that  matter  until  the  Bnglish 
sqoadioM  sboold  have  left  the  harbor  of  Usbon.  The  cham- 
ber of  depatles,  however,  declined  to  pass  this  motion,  and 
on  the  10th  of  March  sanctioned  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  74  to 
19;  this  vote  was  openly  declared  by  the  Bnglish  press  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  cession  of  Lorenzo-Marques  to  the  British 
crown.  The  upper  chamber,  it  is  true,  refused  to  entertain 
the  vote  censuring  the  government,  which  had  been  proposed, 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  49 ;  but,  as  there  were  two  ministers  among 
tfaoae  who  voted  with  the  majority,  the  censure  was  in  reality 
vofeed  by  a  majority  of  48  to  4a  At  that  time  great  ezdte- 
neat  prevailed  in  Lisbon.  The  republican  party  took  the  op- 
portunity  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  people,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment and  even  the  dynasty  were  violently  attacked.  An  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  treaty  was  voted,  and  handed  to  the 
president  of  the  chamber  by  a  deputation  from  the  meeting. 
When  the  chamber,  in  spite  of  this  protest,  ratified  that  treaty, 
the  minirters  and  their  followers  were  publicly  insulted  by 
the  mob,  and  cries  of  **Down  with  the  ministry!''  **Long 
live  the  republic  P'  were  heard.  In  view  of  the  exasperation 
of  the  populace  and  of  the  vote  of  the  upper  chamber,  the 
Braamcamp  cabinet  was  unable  to  maintain  its  position,  and 
it  resigned.  Thereupon  Rodriguez  Sampajo  formed  a  new 
ministry  on  the  S8th  of  March,  composed  of  conservatives  of 
tlie  second  class  and  of  members  of  the  independent  party. 
tlie  chamber  was  dissolved,  and  general  new  elections  were 
ordered.  By  these  elections  the  ministry  obtained  an  over- 
whelming majority,  while  the  reformers,  who,  in  the  prevl- 
oofl  chamber  had  been  in  the  majority,  had  but  six  votes 
left  ^Nevertheless,  this  cabinet  tendered  its  resignation  on 
the  18th  of  November,  because  it  had  been  accused  of  exces- 
sive indifference  toward  the'  reformist  and  republican  agita- 
tion, and  because  the  municipal  elections  resulted  strictiy 
iB  Ihvor  of  the  conservatives.  In  consequence  thereof, 
I  Pereira,  on  the  14th  of  November,  formed  another 
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conservative  cabinet,  which  was  completed  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month.  Pontes  took  the  presidency,  the  ministry 
of  finances,  and  provisionally  that  of  war.  The  deficit  In 
the  budget  for  1888-8  still  amounted  to  6,682  contos;  the 
revenues  amounted  to  89,664,  and  the  expenditures  (including 
the  extraordinary  ezpeoaes)  to  85.976  contos.  Besides  the 
financial  question,  public  opinion  also  agitated  the  question 
of  reforming  the  constitution.  The  general  demand  was  in 
favor  of  transforming  the  upper  chamber  into  a  senate,  part- 
ly filled  by  election,  and  in  favor  of  a  change  of  the  elections 
for  deputies,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  representa- 
tion of  the  minority.  Opening  the  cortes  in  January,  1888, 
the  king  declared,  in  his  address  from  the  throne,  tiiat  the 
government  was  considering  a  reform  of  the  constitution. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  its  authority  in  the  Congo  dis- 
trict of  Africa,  threatened  by  France,  Portugal,  in  March, 
1883,  concluded  a  treaty  with  England,  promising  freedom 
of  trade  and  measures  against  the  slave  trade;  England,  in 
turn,  acknowledging  Portugal's  sovereign  authority.  At  the 
same  time  Portugal  eqnipj^  an  expedition  for  the  Congo, 
intended  to  guard  Portugal's  interests  in  that  part  of  Africa. 
-  LcUe  Statittiea.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal, 
mostiy  foreigners,  does  not  exceed  600.  They  have  chapels 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  superintendence  of  public  in- 
struction is  under  the  management  of  a  superior  council  of 
education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  minister  of  the  interi- 
or. Public  education  is  entirely  ftee  Ihnn  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  chorch.  Within  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  great  progress  in  primary  education.  The  expend- 
iture on  pabllc  education  by  the  government  amounted  to 
868,648  milreis,  or  £196,088,  in  1888-8. —The  following  were 
the  estimated  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expendi- 
ture of  the  budget,  i4>proved  by  the  general  cortes,  for  the 
financial  year  ending  June  80, 1888 : 


Direct  taxes £1,848,140 

Stamp  and  register  duties 688,486 

Indirect  taxes  and  customs 8,880,171 

National  domains  and  miscellaneous  receipts 678,941 

Bepayments  and  sundries 946,484 

£6,280,894 
Bxtraordhiary  receipts  Goans) 869,665 

Total  revenue £6,868,779 

SXPUIUTOBB. 

PubUcdebt £8,906,786 

Treasury _ I,880,aa0 

Home  office 480,865 

Justice 189,416 

War 1,088,806 

Marine  and  colonies ^ 869,715 

Foreign  afliairs 68,552 

Public  works,  ordinaiy  and  extraordinary 1,569,418 

Total  expenditare £7,889,166 

6,689,779 

Estimated  deficit,  1888^ £1,949,416 

As  remarked  above,  there  has  been  no  badget  for  the  last 
thirty  years  without  a  deficit.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  thirty  years  1860-80  increased  by  aboat  60  per 
cent.  At  the  end  of  1881  the  debt  was  £97,518,000,  the  an- 
nual interest  being  £8.065,885.  Included  in  the  exlBting  debt 
is  the  '*  old  debt,''  which  has  been  nearly  all  converted,  only 
about  £400  000  remaining  unconverted.  The  external  debt 
amounts  to  about  £50,000,000,  the  last  loan  issued  being  one 
of  £5,189,000  in  1888.  The  Ihnded  debt  of  Portogal ,  per  head 
of  population,  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  quota  of  debt  for  ^ch  inhabitant  amounting  to 
£(0  lis.,  and  the  annual  share  of  interest,  at  8  per  cent,  to 
lae.  6d.  Besides  the  funded  debt,  there  is'  a  large  fioating 
debt,  estimated  variously  at  from  £8,600,000  to  £4,00Q,00a 
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raster,  P&rtugai  and  Um  Ca/pabOUiM,  London,  1800; 
Peiy,  Oeographia  e  EstaUsUca  geral  de  Portugal  e 
Cohnias,  Lisbon,  1875;  Latouche,  TraveUin  Port- 
ugal, London,  1875;  Murray,  Handbook  for  TVav- 
^ers  in  JPortvgal,  London,  1876;  Gkbaner,  JPortu- 
giemehe  Oeseluchte,  Leipzig,  1759;  Portia  d'Orbay 
and  Mielle,  Higtmre  de  Portugal,  Paris,  1828-9; 
Schftfer,  OescTdchU  ton  Portugal,  Hamburg  and 
«otha,  1836-54;  RebeDo  da  Silva,  Historia  de  Port- 
ugal nos  seculos,  xmi,  e  xmi.,  Lisbon,  1860-71;  8.  J. 
da  Suz  Soriano,  Hutoria  da  Ouerra  Ciml,  Lisbon, 
1870-76 ;  Latino  Coelho,  Hutaria  PoUtiea  e  MOir 
tor  de  Portugal,  Lisbon,  1874;  Barbosa  de  Pinho 
Leal,  Portugal  Antigo  e  Moderno,  Lisbon,  1873-7. 
J.  Dfi  BoisjOBLor. 

POSTOFFICE.  HisUyry.  The  first  extensive- 
ly organized  postal  service  was  the  curtud  pvJbUcue 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  Roman  roads,  and, 
like  them,  was  primarily  intended  to  subserve 
military  and  administrative  purposes.  It  amount- 
ed to  nothing  mora  than  a  fully  equipped  set  of 
relay  stations  for  the  rapid  forwarding  of  official 

A  large  portion  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Portagal  omutets  of 
loans  rained  between  1877  and  1888.  The  firat  of  thece,  a 
foreign  loan  of  £6,600,000  nominal,  at  8  per  cent,  was  issned 
at  60  in  VSH.  Onl7  £4,000,000  of  this  loan  was  snbscribed 
at  the  time.  This  was  followed  by  the  issae  of  another  for- 
eign loan  of  £2,500,000,  on  the  same  terms,  in  Jnly,  1878,  and 
by  a  foreign  loan  of  £5,000,000,  issued  in  December,  1860, 
and,  Anally,  in  1882,  by  a  loan  of  £6,180,000,  in  5  per  cent 
bonds.  The  floating  debt  of  P(»tiigal  has  been  increasing  in 
recent  yean,  although  its  gradual  extinction  was  decreed  in 
1878,  when  the  government  raised  a  loan  for  this  special 
object  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  frequently  re- 
mained unpaid.  Portions  of  the  national  debt  have  also 
been  repudiated  at  various  periods.  —  The  effectire  strength 
of  the  army  Is  llzed  annually  by  the  cortes,  and  was  nomi- 
nally 78,200  ofKcers  and  men,  in  1882,  on  the  war  footing. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in  188S  was  reported  to  con- 
sist of  26,060  rank  and  file,  chiefly  infantry,  the  cavalry  num- 
bering 3,241,  and  the  artillery  2,709,  officers  and  men.  The 
number  of  troops  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  amounts  to  8,600 
infantry  and  artillery,  besides  a  reserve  of  9,600  men.  The 
navy  of  Portugal  was  composed,  at  the  end  of  1882,  of  thirty- 
one  steamers  and  sixteen  sailing  vessels,  most  of  the  latter 
laid  lip  in  harbor.  The  steamers  (1883)  comprii«i> :  eight 
corvettes,  of  2,800  horse  power,  having  forty -six  gnns;  ten 
«loop8,  of  687  horse  power,  having  thirteen  guns;  nine  gun- 
boats, of  840  horse  power,  having  thirty-one  guns;  two  trans- 
ports, of  490  horse  power,  having  four  guns;  and  two  torpedo 
boats,  of  600  horse  power ;  making  a  total  of  thirty-one 
steamers,  of  4,797  horse  power,  with  ninety-four  guns.  The 
navy  is  officered  by  one  vice  admiral,  ten  rear  admirals, 
for^-two  captains,  forty-one  lieutenant  captains,  149  lieo- 
tenants,  and  manned  by  8,084  sailors.  The  commercial  navy 
of  Portugal  consisted,  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  of  458  vessels,  includ- 
ing forty-one  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  88,829 
tons.  —The  total  length  of  railways  oi)en  for  traffic  In  Octo- 
ber, 1862,  was  1,678  kUometres,  or  1,045  English  miles,  with 
144  kilometres,  or  ninety  English  miles  more,  in  course  of 
construction.  All  the  railways  receive  subventions  from  the 
state.  —  The  number  of  poetoffices  in  the  kingdom,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  was  858,  besides  forty-ftve  on  the  islands. 
There  were  90,888,171  letters  and  postal  cards,  and  15.276,562 
packets  and  newspapers  carried  in  1881.— The  number  of 
telegraph  offices  at  the  end  of  1880,  was  196.  There  were  at 
the  same  date  4,869  kilometres,  or  2,715  English  miles,  of 
telegraph  wires.  The  number  of  telegrams  dispatched  in 
the  year  1880  was  1,121,884,  comprising  428,987  inland  dis- 
patches, and  the  remainder  International  or  transit.  Of  the 
whole  number.  688,065  were  official  dispatches. 


correspondence,  not  for  the  use  of  the  gaiend 
public.  Traces  of  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  and  lasted  well  on  into  the  middle 
ages;  but  not  as  an  institution  with  which  mod- 
em postage  can  be  shown  to  have  any  historical 
connection. — The  postal  systems  which  sprang  up 
in  the  middle  ages  were,  as  might  be  ezx>ected, 
not  centralized,  but  in  the  hands  of  local  organi- 
zations: commercial  cities,  universities,  or  orders 
of  knights.  The  city  postoffices  were  the  earliest 
organized,  and  in  the  time  of  prosperity  of  the 
Hanseatlc  league  attained  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Originally  intended  for  purposes  of  trade 
communication  between  the  guilds  and  merchants 
of  Westphalia  and  those  on  the  seacoast,  they  be- 
came an  important  convenience  to  the  general 
public  of  northern  Germany.  The  postal  arrange- 
ments of  the  universities  were  developed  in  a 
similar  way.  First  intended  as  a  channd  of  com- 
munication between  scholars  and  their  homes, 
the  same  facilities  were  soon  afforded  to  others 
who  lived  where  they  could  avail  themselves  of 
them.  The  most  important  example  of  the  third 
class  was  the  postal  service  of  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  extending  over  the  northeast  of 
Germany  almost  as  widely  as  that  of  the  fianse 
towns  over  the  northwest.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  centralizing  governments 
grew  up  and  supplanted  the  feudal  system,  na- 
tional postal  service  was  attempted,  and  ultimate- 
ly prevailed.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  mat- 
ters, France  took  the  lead.  The  first  steps  were 
taken  by  Louis  XL,  and  they  were  followed  up  by 
Charles  V III.  The  wars  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy 
checked  this  development;  but  it  was  resumed 
under  Louis  XIII. ;  and  in  1681  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  letter  carrying  was  made  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  though  largely  controlled  by 
private  hands  till  the  legislation  of  1790.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  traces  of  a  postal  service  and  postal 
regulations  going  back  to  a  very  early  time;  but 
the  organized  business  of  letter  carrying  seems  to 
date  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  made  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  by  the  legislation  of  1640  and 
1657,  although  the  business  was  farmed  out  until 
1709.  —  In  the  countries  ruled  by  the  house  of 
Austria  an  international  postal  system  was  started, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Taxis  family. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
established  regular  communication  between  Brus- 
sels and  Vienna;  soon  a  line  was  added  to  Milan 
and  beyond,  and  not  long  after  a  further  line  to 
Madrid.  In  1695  Leonard  von  Taxis  received  the 
office  of  postmaster  general  of  the  empire;  and  in 
1615  this  dignity  was  made  hereditary.  It  was 
much  harder  to  establish  a  monopoly  here  than  in 
France  or  England,  owing  to  the  extent  of  ground 
to  be  covered,  the  full  development  of  special 
postal  servicer,  and  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
authority.  The  nominal  rights  granted  by  the 
investiture  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
treaties  with  the  individual  states;  and  many  of 
these  preferred  to  maintain  postal  systems  of  Uieir 
own.    This  was  the  case  in  Austria  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  in  Brandenburg  (and  thus  eventually 
Prussia),  as  well  as  many  less  important  states  of 
North  Germany,  on  the  other.  The  postal  service 
of  the  Taxis  family  was  thus  chiefly  exercised  in 
the  smaller  states  of  middle  and  southern  Germany, 
where  it  survived  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and 
lasted  till  1866.  —  A  long  time  elapsed  after  the 
governments  took  control  of  the  postal  service 
before  they  made  it  efficient.  The  usefulness 
of  the  English  postoffice  dates  from  the  year 
1784,  when  measures  of  reform  were  introduced 
by  Palmer,  the  postmaster  general,  with  the 
warm  support  of  Pitt.  Previous  to  his  time 
the  mail  conveyance  had  been  infrequent,  slow, 
irregular,  and  utterly  unsafe.  In  the  eight  years 
of  his  tenure  of  office  he  doubled  the  frequency 
and  speed  of  conveyance,  and  secured  a  reason- 
able degree  of  regularity  and  safety,  chiefly  by 
the  substitution  of  coaches  for  single  liders  as  a 
means  of  carriage.  But,  though  the  service  was 
much  improved,  the  rates  continued  exorbitant ; 
so  much  so  that  a  vast  deal  of  private  letter  con- 
veyance was  done,  in  defiance  of  government 
rights.  In  the  years  1880-85  the  pressure  in  favor 
of  low  rates  began  to  make  itself  felt;  and  the 
movement  in  this  direction  was  ably  headed  by 
Howland  Hill,  whose  work  on  "Postal  Reform, 
its  Importance  and  Practicability,"  appeared  in 
1837.  His  proposal  to  reduce  inland  postage  to 
about  one-tenth  of  its  former  figure  was  so  sweep- 
ing as  to  cause  a  great  sensation  and  not  a  little 
opposition;  but  the  idea  was  carried  out  in  1840, 
and  the  example  thus  set  by  England  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other  civilized  nations;  though 
generally  with  gradual  instead  of  sudden  reduc- 
tion. —  The  bill  which  established  penny  postage 
also  introduced  the  use  of  postage  stamps.  The 
idea  was  not  a  new  one;  abortive  attempts  to 
•carry  it  out  had  been  made  in  Franoe  in  1658  and 
1758,  in  Spain  in  1716,  in  Sardinia  in  1810-36. 
But  in  connection  with  the  reduced  postage  and 
increased  correspondence  which  followed  it, 
stamps  proved  of  indispensable  service ;  and  the 
example  of  England  in  introducing  them  was, 
within  ten  years,  followed  by  nearly  all  promi- 
nent states.  In  the  years  1869-74  came  the  still 
further  reduction  in  price  effected  by  the  use  of 
postal  cards,  originating  in  Austria.  — The  postal 
system  of  the  United  States  dates  from  colonial 
times,  being  specially  provided  for  in  the  postal 
act  of  Queen  Anne's  reign;  and  its  character  was 
not  veiy  distinctly  changed  by  the  separation,  or 
by  any  causes  other  than  the  natural  growth  of  the 
country.  Before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1845, 
inland  rates  varied  from  six  to  twenty -five  cents  a 
sheet.  Tlie  act  of  1845  provided  for  rates  of  five 
and  ten  cents,  according  to  distance;  and  in  1847 
Htamps  of  these  denominations  were  introduced. 
In  1851  postage  for  nearly  all  home  letters  was 
reduced  to  three  cents.  —  The  detailed  history  of 
postal  development  in  different  countries  offers  so 
few  peculiarities  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat 
them  separately.  Everywhere  we  have,  first, 
gradual  improvement  of   service ;  then,  simul- 


tan^usly,  lowering  of  rates,  equalization  for  dif- 
ferent distances,  introduction  of  postage  stamps; 
abandonment  of  the  sheet  as  the  unit  of  charge, 
and  substitution  of  a  unit  of  weight,  at  first 
almost  always  somewhat  below  the  present  half 
ounce  (15  grm.)  standard.  By  the  year  1861 
the  postal  legislation  and  policy  of  civilized  na- 
tions, as  far  as  concerns  home  correspondence, 
had  approached  near  to  its  present  shape.  —  Not 
so  with  foreign  correspondence.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  was  done  to  encourage  that,  even  by  those 
administrations  that  were  anxious  to  extend  home 
facilities.  It  was  not  until  1888  that  a  daily  mail 
was  established  between  London  and  Paris;  and 
even  then  there  was  communication  but  twice  a 
week  with  other  parts  of  the  continent.  There 
were  discriminating  rates  against  foreign  corre- 
spondence, which  were  sometimes  almost  prohibit- 
ory. The  rate  for  a  letter  from  London  to  Dover 
was  8d. ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  forwarded  to  France, 
the  charge  for  the  same  part  of  the  route  in  1834 
was  Is.  2d. ;  if  intended  for  Germany,  Is*  8d. ;  for 
Italy,. Is.  lid.  The  ship  charge  for  carrying  a 
letter  to  the  United  States  was  six  cents,  or  3d. ; 
the  rate  charged  by  the  British  postoffice  for  de- 
livering such  a  letter  to  the  ship  was  3s.  2d.  For 
letters  directed  to  Spain,  it  was  the  same ;  for 
those  to  Brazil  the  inland  rate  was  actually  3s. 
6d.  The  rates  of  other  countries  indicated  a  sim- 
ilar policy.  As  international  correspondence  in- 
creased, and  with  it  the  demand  for  more  favora- 
ble terms,  these  high  charges  could  not  well  be 
reduced  without  common  action  on  the  part  of  the 
two  nations  concerned.  Hence  resulted  a  number 
of  postal  treaties,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  leading  ones,  the  system  of  treaties  (1840-50) 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  smaller  (German 
states — many  of  the  latter  still  represented  by  the 
heir  of  the  Taxis  family;  also  the  series  between 
France  and  England.  Not  the  least  important 
and  delicate  matter  in  some  of  these  treaties  was 
the  provision  concerning  charges  for  letters  in 
transit,  to  be  delivered  in  some  third  country  be- 
yond. By  means  of  these  treaties  the  rates  between 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  were  gradually 
reduced.  Not  so  successful  was  the  attempt  to 
reduce  them  between  Europe  and  America.  The 
foreign  postage  policy  of  the  United  States  had 
been  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  liberal,  and  it  was 
only  the  conservatism  of  England  that  had  pre- 
vented cheap  postage  between  the  two  countries. 
Then  at  the  time  when  England  was  making  her 
postal  reforms  at  home,  steamships  were  taking 
the  place  of  sailing  vessels;  and  the  subsidies 
which  England  wished  to  pay  the  steamship  lines 
made  her  statesmen  unwilling  to  reduce  a  postage 
rate  which  seemed  to  furnish  such  a  suitable  means 
of  defraying  the  expense.  Then  came  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  system  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  attempts  in  the  same  direction  in  America; 
and  every  effort  to  support  a  subsidized  steam- 
ship line  lessened  the  strength  of  the  demand  for 
cheap  transmarine  postage.  The  United  State** 
rate  for  a  considerable  time  was  twenty  cents, 
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except  where  special  arrangements  provided  oUier- 
wise;  and  these  arrangements  were  apt  to  mean 
higher  instead  of  lower  rates.  But  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Collins  line  of  steamers,  the 
United  States  again  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
lower  rates;  and,  at  its  suggestion,  a  conference 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1863,  relative  to  common 
action  in  the  matter  of  international  postage. 
This  conference  was  only  deliberative;  it  did  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  special  treaties, 
though  there  was  a  continued  lowering  of  rates  in 
these.  A  similar  conference,  to  be  invested  with 
greater  powers,  was  invited  to  meet  at  Bern,  in 
1878;  but  as  France,  on  the  ground  of  financial 
embarrassments,  declined  to  take  part,  it  was  post- 
poned, and  reconvened  in  September,  1874,  when 
the  leading  nations  were  satisfactorily  represented. 
In  spite  of  some  moderate  opposition  from  France, 
which  was  hampered  by  its  subsidy  system  of  mail 
contracts,  and  in  spite  of  great  lukewarmness  on 
the  part  of  England,  public  feeling  in  favor  of 
cheap  postage  was  so  strong  that,  on  Oct.  9,  a  postal 
union  was  formed  on  a  general  basis  of  five  cents 
per  half  ounce  letter  postage,  to  go  into  effect,  with 
some.few  exceptions,  July  1,1875.  Even  France 
agreed  that  it  would  ultimately  acquiesce  in  this 
rate.  Other  nations,  not  at  first  included,  joined 
the  postal  union  in  rapid  succession,  and  id  1878 
a  second  congress  was  held  at  Bern,  which  car- 
ried out  the  ideas  of  the  first  into  the  shape  of 
a  postal  union  treaty,  embracing  the  following 
points:  1,  harmonious  arrangement  of  lines  for 
international  connection,  transit,  etc.;  2,  avoid- 
ance of  international  competition ;  8,  proper  dis- 
tribution of  expenses,  and,  if  necessary,  pool- 
ing of  receipts ;  4,  international  equality  of 
treatment ;  5,  equality  of  standards  of  weight, 
etc.  These  postal  treaties  have  now  been  agreed 
to  by  all  Europe,  and  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  postal  union  has  a 
permanent  organization  at  Bern,  with  its  regu- 
larly published  series  of  reports.  —  For  dealing 
with  all  this  business  a  body  of  officials  and  at 
official  regulations  has  become  necessary,  almost 
involving  a  special  department  of  administrative 
law.  Two  points  of  this  deserve  mention  in  a 
history  of  the  subject:  first,  the  franking  privi- 
lege, or  right  of  public  officers  to  send  letters  free 
of  charge,  a  survival  of  the  time  when  the  object 
of  the  postoffice  was  to  transact  government  busi- 
ness, but  one  which  has  maintained  itself  almost 
everywhere;  and  second,  the  wide  application  of 
the  principle  of  sacredness  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence. —  In  this  historical  account,  attention 
has  been  confined  to  the  letter  post  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  system.  The  postoffice  has 
at  different  times  and  places  attempted  the  convey- 
ance of  newspapers,  unsealed  packages,  money, 
persons  and  telegrams;  not  to  speak  of  matters 
like  postal  savings  banks,  being  quite  aside  from 
its  main  function.  In  almost  all  cases  it  has  done 
so  in  more  or  less  direct  competition  with  private 
enterprise:  though  the  English  government  had, 
up  to  the  year  1840,  a  virtual  monopoly  of  news- 


paper carriage;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  the  actual  competition  in  for- 
warding small  parcels  is  not  to-day  noticeable. 
The  conveyance  of  money  has  generally  been 
effected  under  a  form  like  a  registered  letter;  but 
in  England  the  habitual  use  of  cheques  led  to  the 
early  development  (1888)  of  the  postoffice  money 
order,  which  was  slow  in  making  its  way  into 
other  countries.  The  rapid  conveyance  of  per- 
sons from  place  to  place  by  government  posting 
arrangements,  was  at  one  time  almost  as  impor- 
tant, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  as  the 
conveyance  of  letters ;  but  it  of  course  nearly  fell 
away  with  the  introduction  of  railways,  except 
in  the  few  countries,  like  Norway,  which  combine 
considerable  demand  for  communication  with  the 
impracticability  of  railways.  On  the  other  hand, 
postal  telegraphy  seems  destined  to  grow  in  im- 
portance. In  many  countries  of  Europe  the  tele- 
graph was  from  the  beginning  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  postoffice;  whUe  in  England  it 
was  brought  under  its  control  in  1869.  —  Princi- 
pUs  of  Adnunistration.  The  question  whether  the 
sti|te  should  control  the  postoffice  need  not  be  se- 
riously discussed  as  an  open  one.  Our  experience 
with  railroads  has  shown  what  we  may  expect 
from  private  management  in  affaurs  of  this  kind 
— unsteadiness  and  discrimination  of  rates,  and 
development  of  competing  and  favored  points  at 
the  expense  of  all  others.  When  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  this  in  transportation,  unless  by  combi- 
nations and  monopolies  no  less  dangerous  than 
the  evil  itself,  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  proposed 
to  introduce  it  into  the  system  of  postal  commu- 
nication. On  the  other  hand,  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  postoffice  should  extend  its  activity  to 
the  conveyance  of  parcels,  telegrams,  etc.,  can  not 
be  adequately  treated  here;  partly  because  the  ne- 
cessity changes  so  entirely  with  varying  local  con- 
ditions, partly  because  special  technical  reasons 
are  involved,  to  which  justice  can  be  done  only  in 
separate  articles.  —  Setting  these  points  aside,  we 
have  two  distinct  series  of  questions  to  deal  with: 
first,  as  to  the  financial  or  administrative  aims  with 
which  the  postoffice  should  be  conducted;  second, 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  securing  those 
aims.  Of  the  two,  the  first  is  more  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  more  general  importance  and 
interest.  —  We  see  in  the  history  of  the  institution 
that  the  postoffice  was  taken  up  by  governments 
far  more  with  a  view  of  strengthening  their  own 
position  than  for  the  convenience  of  their  subjects. 
This  was  equally  the  case  whether  they  used  it  ex- 
clusively for  their  own  business,  as  in  Rome,  or 
for  the  sake  of  getting  administrative  control  into 
their  hands,  as  in  France.  This  carelessness  of 
public  interest  led  to  its  management  under  sjrs- 
tems  of  lease  or  investiture,  whatever  means  would 
secure  money  or  influence  with  the  least  trouble. 
That  state  of  things  was  outgrown  in  the  last 
century,  and  men  attained  to  the  conception 
(though  not  always  to  the  reality)  of  the  postal 
service  as  a  public  interest,  to  be  managed  directly 
by  the  state  for  the  public  advantage.    But  the 
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particular  form  of  public  advantage  to  be  aimed 
at  was  not  yet  settled.  The  postoffice  might  be 
managed  in  any  one  of  four  ways:  1,  as  a  tax;  2,  to 
yield  good  business  profit;  8,  to  pay  expenses;  4, 
to  best  accommodate  the  public.  On  the  whole, 
the  third  of  these  principles  is  tending  to  prevail, 
but  there  has  been,  and  is  still,  much  deviation 
from  it.  —  1 .  The  use  of  the  postoffice  as  a  means 
of  taxation  was  an  idea  belonging  distinctly  to  the 
earlier  period,  now  outgrown.  Yet,  in  practice 
the  lowering  of  rates  was  so  slow  that  the  gov- 
€mment  monopoly  at  the  charges  ruling  previous 
to  1840  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tax,  and  of 
one  placed  at  the  highest  limit  the  business  would 
bear;  making  itself  felt  not  so  much  by  the  amount 
of  money  collected  as  by  the  means  adopted  to 
evade  payment,  by  keeping  correspondence  within 
narrow  limits  or  forwarding  it  by  illegal  agen- 
cies. The  discriminating  rates  against  foreign 
postage  were  still  more  obviously  of  the  nature 
of  a  tax,  and  were  felt  to  be  so  when  connected 
with  the  subsidy  system;  so  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  managing  the  postoffice  as  a 
tax  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  complete  till  the 
final  lowering  of  rates  by  France  and  Italy  subse- 
quent to  the  postal  congress  of  1878.  —  2.  The 
idea  of  managing  the  postoffice  to  obtain  business 
profits  is  much  more  plausible,  and  in  those 
branches  of  the  postal  service  which  come  into 
comi>etition  with  private  agencies,  such  as  express 
•companies,  is  probably  sound.  But  in  letter  car- 
rying, where  there  is  a  government  monopoly,  it 
is  liable  to  misapplication  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  absence  of  competition  leaves  the  decision  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  good  business  profit  in  the 
hands  of  the  postoffice  authorities,  who,  in  the 
uncertain  conditiona  and  bases  of  calculation,  have 
every  motive  to  aim  too  high,  and  thus  give  the 
result  the  character  of  a  tax;  and,  second,  the 
absence  of  outside  control  of  rates  makes  it  natural 
for  the  authorities  to  secure  the  required  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  by  doing  a  small 
business  at  high  charges,  instead  of  a  large  busi- 
ness at  low  charges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  business 
profits  under  a  government  monopoly  are  not 
clearly  distinguishable  from  taxes.  Compare  the 
arguments  used  (1885-^)  against  lowering  postal 
rates  with  the  results  which  actually  followed 
such  lowering.  The  most  marked  instance  of  re- 
duction and  its  consequences  may  be  taken  from 
Rowland  Hill's  reform,  by  which  postage  was 
reduced  to  one-tenth  its  former  figure.  The  finan- 
cial showing  did  not  quite  realize  HilFs  anticipa- 
tions, partly  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  legis- 
lation respecting  newspapers ;  nevertheless,  the 
department  continued  to  do  much  more  than  pay 
expenses;  its  gross  income  reached  its  former 
figure  in  ten  years,  its  net  income  in  about  thirty 
years;  and  in  the  last  case  the  department  was 
aerving  the  public  by  carrying  fourteen  times  as 
many  letters  as  in  1889.  The  system  of  business 
profits  is,  however,  in  large  measure  maintained 
both  in  England  and  in  France.  (See  figures  be- 
low.)—  3.    The  idea  of  managing  the  postoffice 


simply  to  pay  expenses  gained  hold  in  connection 
with  the  reforms  of  1840.  Even  those  writers 
who,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  criticise  the  sud- 
denness of  Hiirs  change,  and  prefer  the  conti- 
nental and  American  policy  of  gradual  reduction, 
do  so  on  account  of  the  evils  of  suddenly  shifting 
the  burdens  of  taxation  rather  than  from  any 
objection  to  the  principle  itself.  Yet,  while  their 
theorists  hold  this  view,  in  practice  most  Euro- 
pean states  so  far  keep  to  the  older  policy  as 
to  secure  a  slight  excess  of  income  over  expend- 
iture in  this  department,  perhaps,  in  general, 
not  more  than  would  meet  interest  on  the  cost 
of  buildings.  (See  figui'es  below.)  The  disad- 
vantages of  the  profits  principle  have  been  al- 
ready set  forth;  the  corresponding  advantages  of 
the  cost  principle  are,  first,  that  it  takes  away  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  result  to  be  striven  for,  and, 
second,  that  it  furnishes  a  tangible  basis  on  which 
the  rates  are  likely  to  be  computed,  with  due 
regard  to  the  public  interest.  —  4.  To  carry  let- 
ters without  paying  expenses  (that  is  to  say, 
below  cost)  is  to  tax  the  general  public  for  the 
sake  of  a  special  service;  usually  a  thing  to  be 
avoided.  Yet ,  there  are  considerations  which  some- 
times make  it  necessary  to  proceed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. In  countries  like  the  United  States  or 
Russia,  there  are  strong  social  and  administrative 
reasons  for  establishing  long  routes  over  sparsely 
populated  districts.  These  involve  a  large  increase 
in  expense,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in 
revenue,  whatever  rate  of  postage  is  charged  upon 
them.  They  have  often  caused  a  postal  deficit  in 
Russia,  and  almost  always  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  expense  of  these  routes  causes  a  deficit  in 
the  whole  department  when  the  rates  of  postage 
are  moderate,  the  additional  income  which  could 
be  obtained  by  higher  postal  rates  would  not  be 
likely  to  cover  it,  because  higher  postal  rates  mean 
fewer  letters.  Thus  the  government  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  deficit.  But — to  take  another 
consideration — suppose  that  the  deficit  could  be 
met  by  higher  rates.  Suppose  that  in  America 
by  such  rates  a  surplus  could  be  obtained  in  the 
already  self-sustaining  east,  sufficient  to  meet  defi- 
cits in  the  south  and  west,  or  that  such  surplus 
could  be  obtained  upon  the  main  routes  as  to 
meet  deficits  upon  the  minor  ones.  What  then? 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  cor- 
respondence of  one  section  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  The  interests  subserved  by  such  routes 
are  not  the  postal  interests.  They  are  the  general 
interests  of  the  country;  and  to  force  the  postage 
returns  of  other  sections  to  pay  for  this  service  is 
to  intensify  the  unfairness  of  taxation  which  it  is 
intended  to  avoid.  Thus  the  principle  now  gen- 
erally favored  is,  that  the  postoffice  should  aim  to 
pay  expenses;  but  the  traditional  practice  of  Euro- 
pean administrations  is  to  make  it  do  somewhat 
more;  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  United 
States  have  justified  the  practice  of  allowing  it  to 
do  somewhat  less.  —  How  shall  the  rates  bead- 
justed  in  accordance  with  the  financial  principle 
chosen?  is  the  second  question.    Under  the  older 
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systems  of  taxation  or  profit,  the  rate  was  carried 
as  high  as  the  business  would  bear,  and  often 
higher,  with  the  result  of  causing  much  smug- 
gling. On  those  principles  they  of  course  charged 
much  more  for  long  routes  than  for  short  ones. 
Until  1845  the  United  States  minimum  cliarges 
were  as  follows:  Under  90  miles,  6  cents;  under  80 
miles,  10  cents;  under  150  miles,  12i  cents;  under 
400  miles,  18t  cents;  over  400  miles,  25  cents. 
Yet,  even  at  this  time,  before  the  development  of 
railways  to  any  extent,  it  was  computed  that 
the  cost  of  transmission  of  letters  constituted  less 
than  two-sevenths  of  the  whole,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  and  delivery  more  than  five-sevenths. 
Compared  with  what  it  would  cost  the  sender  to 
evade  payment,  the  differential  rates  were  just; 
compared  with  what  it  cost  to  perform  the 
service,  they  were  absurd.  And,  as  time  went  on, 
the  absurdity  increased.  Improved  means  of 
communication  rendered  the  whole  cost  of  trans- 
mission a  less  important  element;  rapid  increase 
of  conununication  between  distant  places  still  fur- 
ther reduced  differences  in  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion. And  with  the  rising  feeling  in  favor  of  a 
system  based  on  expense,  not  on  profit — "  freight, 
not  tax,"  in  the  words  of  the  day — a  gradual 
equalization  of  rates  for  different  distances  was 
inevitable.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  there  was, 
for  like  reasons,  a  similar  tendency,  partially  car- 
ried out,  to  do  away  with  weight  as  an  element  in 


letter  postage.  This  idea  never  took  much  hold 
in  America,  unless  we  regard  the  treatment  of 
books  and  newspapers  as  an  instance  of  it.  There 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  postofflce  should 
prefer  to  carry  printed  matter  rather  than  written 
matter  of  the  same  weight.  But  printed  matter, 
being  habitually  sent  in  large  parcels,  was,  wei^t 
for  weight,  far  easier  to  handle;  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  papers  which  went  from  day  to  day  on  the 
same  routes  in  about  equal  quautit ies.  Moreover, 
monopoly  rates  had  never  taken  firm  root  here, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  private  agencies  in  the 
delivery  of  unsealed  matter.  All  these  reasons 
combined  to  produce  the  lower  rates  on  these 
classes  of  goods.  —  These  practical  ideas  are  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  inland  postage  of  almost  all  civ- 
ilized countries,  whether  the  results  are  such  as 
to  more  than  cover  or  slightly  less  than  cover  the 
expense.  In  international  postage  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  carry  them  out  with  fairness.  The 
five-cent  rate  was  based  on  a  rough  average  of 
transmission  expenditui*es;  and  countries  unfor- 
tunately situated  or  organized  may  be  unable  to 
meet  their  foreign  postal  expenses  on  this  rate. 
The  general  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  postal 
union  are  a  sufficient  compensation  for  such  of 
these  inequalities  as  can  not  be  satisfactorUy  ar- 
ranged.— We  present  herewith  statistics  of  post- 
offices  of  the  different  countries  named,  for  the 
year  1880 : 
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United  States 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.. 

France 

Qennany 

Anstria 

Honsary 

Italy... 


Popolation. 


Number 

of 

Post- 


60,168,000 
86,004,000 
86.906  000 
46  23  C  JO 
2S.181.000 
16,006,000 
88,487,000 


•.8,069 
14,812 
6,013 
9,568 
4,025 
8,801 
8,848 


Arwmge 

Number 
of  Inhab- 
itantato 
each  P.O. 


1,107 
8,403 
6,242 
4,889 
5,496 
6,821 
8,4m 


Number  of 
Lettera  and 
Postal  Carda 

Fomrarded. 


1,177,680,000 
1,299,806,000 
845,661,000 
718,241,000 
288,441,000 
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—  So  much  for  the  economic  principles  govern- 
ing the  postal  service.  Its  economic  effects  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  to  advantage,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  has  become  an  essential  part  of  our 
modern  life.  Our  whole  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical system  has  become  so  dependent  upon  free 
and  secure  postal  communication,  that  the  attempt 
to  measure  its  specific  effects  can  be  little  else  than 
a  waste  of  words.  Abthur  T.  Uadlet. 

POSTOFFICE  DEPARTMENT.  This  is  one 
of  the  executive  departments  of  the  United  States 
government,  established  by  act  of  May  8,  1794. 
(1  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  867.)  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment is  the  postmaster  general  (salary  $8,000), 
who  is  appointed  by  the  presider  \d  senate,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  by  a  custom  dating 
back  to  the  administration  of  President  Jackson. 
Prior  to  this  the  postmaster  general,  although  his 
office  existed  since  1789,  had  not  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  president's  constitutional  advisers.    His 


duties  embrace  the  direction  of  the  postoffioe  de- 
partment, and  the  management  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  mail  service;  the  award  and  execu- 
tion of  contracts;  the  negotiation  of  postal  treaties 
with  foreign  governments  (under  direction  of  the 
president) ;  the  appointment  of  all  clerks  in  his 
department;  and  the  commissioning  and  appoint- 
ment of  all  postmasters  receiving  salaries  of 
$1,000  or  under  per  annum  (all  above  that 
standard  being  presidential  appointments).  This 
vast  patronage  involves  the  appointment  of  more 
than  40,000  officers  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
patronage  in  the  form  of  mail  contracts  by  rail- 
way, steamboat  and  horse  or  stage  conveyance 
(the  latter  known  as  "star  routes"),  extends  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  He  has,  besides, 
the  power  to  establish  and  discontinue  pos^offices 
(that  of  establishing  new  post  routes  being  re- 
served by  congress);  to  control  the  styles,  etc.,  of 
all  postage  stamps,  envelopes,  postal  cards,  etc. ; 
to  prescribe  the  manner  of  keeping  and  rendering 


accounts;  to  instruct  all  persons  in  the  postal 
flerrice  as  to  their  duties;  and  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
postofflce  service,  amounting  to  over  $40,000,000 
annually.  The  i)ostma8ter  general  is  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  congress  upon  the  mail 
contracts,  land  and  water  mails,  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, postal  business,  domestic  and  foreign, 
fines  imposed  upon  contractors,  etc.  He  has 
power  to  fix  and  adjust  the  salaries  of  postmas- 
ters under  the  general  regulations  of  congress,  to 
make  special  orders  providing  extra  service  or 
compensation  at  postofflces,  to  employ  special 
agents,  to  establish  money  order  offices,  etc.  — 
'nie  subordinate  officers  employed  in  the  post- 
offlce department  comprise  three  assistant  post- 
masters general  ($4, 000 each),  an  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  postofflce  department  ($4,000),  a 
superintendent  of  money  order  system  ($3,500), 
a  superintendent  of  foreign  mails  ($3,000),  a  chief 
clerk  ($2,200),  a  law  clerk  ($2,500),  a  topographer 
($2,500)  and  556  clerks,  laborers,  etc.,  at  a  total 
expenditure  for  salaries  of  the  department,  of 
$681,980  (fiscal  year  1884);  besides  contingent 
expenses,  amounting  to  $129,000.  The  salaries 
of  postmasters  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$9,250,000;  cost  of  mail  transportation  $21,000,000; 
fcH«ign  mail  transportation,  $850,000.  —  The  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  postofflce  department  busi- 
ness place  in  charge  of  the  first  assistant  post- 
master general :  1,  appointment  of  postmasters ; 
2,  establishment  or  removal  of  postofflces;  8,  ad- 
justment of  salaries;  4,  the  free  delivery  or  letter- 
carrier  system  in  cities ;  6,  commissions,  bonds, 
etc.,  of  postmasters;  and  6,  distribution  of  of- 
fkxal  blanks,  letter  balances,  etc.,  to  postofflces. 
The  second  assistant  postmaster  general  is  charged 
with  1,  the  supervision  of  all  contracts  for  carry- 
ing the  mails;  2,  fixing  frequency,  conveyance 
and  times  on  all  mail  routes;  8,  advertisements; 
4,  the  inspection  of  the  carrying  and  delivery 
service,  mail  failures,  etc.,  and  5,  the  issuing  of 
mail  locks  and  keys,  mail  bags,  etc.  The  office 
of  the  thinl  assistant  postmaster  general  has 
charge  of  financial  business,  involving:  1,  receiv- 
ing and  issuing  drafts;  2,  issuing  of  postage 
stamps,  envelopes  and  postal  cards;  8,  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  registered  letter  system;  and 
4,  the  examination  and  return  to  the  writers 
of  dead  letters. — The  money  order  system  is 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  keeps  the 
accounts,  etc..  of  the  issue  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational money  orders,  and  of  the  new  post- 
al notes. — The  superintendent  of  foreign  mails 
supervises  the  ocean  mail  steamship  service, 
and  all  foreign  postal  arrangements. —  The  busi- 
ness of  the  general  postofflce  is  conducted  in  a 
massive  and  ornate  marble  building,  covering 
a  square  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  Washing- 
ton. Its  architecture  is  Corinthian,  its  dimen- 
sions 800  feet  by  204  feet,  and  its  cost  $1,700,000. 
— The  following  is  a  list  of  postmasters  gen- 
eral, with  their  terms  of  office,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government : 
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1.  Srnnnel  Offfiood Sept    96, 178P 

2.  Timothy  Pickering Aug.    18,1701 

8.  Joseph  Uaberaham Feb.    iS6, 1795 

4.  Gideon  Ortimger Nor.    9B,  1801 

5.  Retnm  J.  Meigs,  Jr March  17, 1814 

6.  John  McLean    Jone    96,1888 

7.  WilliwnT.Buny .....March  9.  ia» 

8.  Amos  Kendall May       1,1885 

9.  John  M.  NUes May     9^  1840 

10.  Francis  Granger March  6.1841 

U.  Charles  A.  ^ckUflfe Sept.    18,1811 

18.  Cave  Johnson Maich  0,1845 

18.  Jacob  Collamer March  8,1849 

14.  Nathan  K.  Hall July     28,1880 

16.  Samnel  D.  Habbard Aug.    81, 18W 

16.  James  CampbeU Maich  5,1868 

17.  Aaron  V.  Brown March  6,1867 

18.  Joseph  HoJt March  14, 1869 

19.  Horatio  King Feb.     12,1861 

90.  Montgomery  Blair March  6,1861 

21.  William  Dennison Sept    24,1864 

22.  Alexander  W.  Bandall July    85,1866 

28.  John  A.  J.  Creswell March  6, 1869 

24.  Marshall  Jewell Aug.    24,1874 

25.  James  N.Tyner July    12,1876 

26.  David  McK.  Key March  12, 1877 

27.  Horace  Maynara  June     2,1880 

28.  Thomas  L.  James March  6,1881 

29.  Timothy  O.  Howe Dec.     20,1881 

A.  R.  Sfoftobd. 


POSTOFFICE   SAYINOS    BANKS.     (See 
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PRESS,  The  Newspaper  and  Peylodieal.  ^ 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  naturally  diyides  itself 
into:  1,  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  news- 
paper press  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the 
statistics  of  its  development  at  the  present  time; 
2,  the  relations  of  government  to  the  press,  from 
the  censorship  and  licensing  of  printing  to  the 
complete  liberty  of  the  press  which  now  exists  in 
free  countries,  with  particular  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  this  freedom  in  England 
and  the  United  States;  and  8,  the  relations  of  the 
press  to  individuals,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  law  of  newspaper  libel.  —  1 .  Authorities  differ 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  newspaper.  Disraeli  gives 
the  Venetians  credit  for  the  invention.  Doubt< 
less  their  monthly  Oaaetta—A  title  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  farthing  coin  peculiar  to  Venice — 
were  in  advance  of  the  English  in  the  periodical 
circulation  of  news  in  manuscript  sheets.  But 
if  we  date  the  origin  of  the  newspaper  from  the 
issue  of  manuscript  sheets  for  general  informa- 
tion, we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Cffisars, 
when  the  Acta  Diurna,  containing  brief  items  of 
official  news,  were  circulated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roman  government.  Printed  news  sheeta 
appeared  in  most  of  the  European  countries  at 
various  periods  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
Germany  periodical  publications  were  preceded 
by  irregular  publications  of  news,  summaries  of 
events,  etc.,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
regular  newspaper  in  that  country  and  in  Europe, 
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was  a  weekly  paper  eatablished  at  Frankfort  in 
1615,  by  Egenolph  Emmel,  a  bookseller.  In  1616 
Johann  von  der  Birghden,  the  postmaster  at  Frank- 
fort, established  the  Frankfurter  OberpottamU-Zei- 
tung,  the  oldest  successful  (German  newspaper. 
The  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  established  at  Tubingen 
in  1798,  by  Cotta,  the  publisher,  and  still  con- 
tinued at  Augsburg,  has  been  the  most  successful 
and  the  most  influential  of  the  (German  news- 
papers. The  (German  periodical  press,  both  in  its 
political  and  literary  publications,  is  now  the  most 
flrmly  established,  the  most  widely  diffused  and 
the  most  ably  conducted  press  of  the  continent, 
notwithstanding  the  repressive  restrictions  of  the 
government.  The  precursor  of  the  French  peri- 
odical press  was  the  Gazette,  issued  by  Th^ophraste 
Renaudot  in  1681,  and  continuing,  under  modi- 
fications of  title,  until  1789,  first  as  a  weekly,  then 
as  a  semi-weekly,  and  finally  as  a  daily  publica- 
tion. The  MoTiiteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  founded  in  1789.  The  first  daily 
newspaper  was  the  Journal  de  Parte  ou  Poste  du 
8air,  established  in  1777.  An  enormous  number 
of  political  Journals  have  flourished  for  a  greater 
or  less  period  in  the  French  capital  during  the 
last  100  years,  several  of  the  cheaper  newspapers 
now  published  there  reaching  circulations  not  par- 
alleled in  other  countries.  In  Spain  a  court  Jour- 
nal was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  alternating  rigor  of  government 
supervision  in  Spain  has  prevented  any  such  de- 
velopment of  the  periodical  press  of  that  coun- 
try as  is  seen  elsewhere.  The  first  Russian  news- 
paper -ms  established  in  1708,  and  newspapers 
are  now  published  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire,  under  very  rigid  censorship.  The  Ital- 
ian and  Austrian  newspapers  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Oermany  and  France,  although  several  reach 
wide  circulations  and  wield  a  powerful  popu- 
lar influence.  —  Nathaniel  Butter,  who  founded 
the  ''  London  Weekly  Newes  "  in  16de,  is  regarded 
as  the  father  of  English  journalism.  Printing 
presses  had  been  at  work  in  England  for  150  years 
previously,  but  news  had  been  published  only  in 
stray  sheets  and  pamphlets,  issued  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  without  relation  to  each  other. 
Crude  newspapers  became  comparatively  numer- 
ous during  the  commonwealth,  and  were  freely 
used  to  disseminate  political  opinions  by  both 
royalists  and  puritans.  They  had  quaint  titles, 
such  as  "The  Scot's  Dove,"  **The  Parliament 
Kite,"  "  The  Secret  Owl,"  etc.  With  the  restora- 
tion a  strict  censorship  of  the  preas  was  resumed. 
The  first  commercial  newspaper,  "  The  City  Mer- 
cury," appeared  in  London  in  1675;  the  first 
literary  journal  "The  Mercurius  Librarius,"  in 
1680;  and  the  first  daily  newspaper,  the  "Daily 
Courant,"  in  1709.  "The  London  Times  "first 
appeared  in  1785,  under  the  name  of  "  T4ie  Daily 
Universal  Register,"  printed  and  published  by 
John  Walter,  of  Printing  House  Square.  Its 
circulation  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  was  1,000  copies  daily,  and  the  aggregate 
cinnilation  of  all  the  other  London  daily  news- 


papers published  at  that  time  was  4,000  copies  a 
day.  In  1815  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  was  252,  of  whidi 
fifty-five  were  in  London,  and  fifteen  of  these 
daily,  122  in  the  English  provinces  and  Wales, 
twenty-six  in  Scotland,  and  forty-nine  in  Ireland. 
From  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  growth 
of  English  journalism  was  remarkably  rapid. 
The  reform  excitement  greatly  increased  the  circu- 
lation and  influence  of  newspapers  of  every  shade 
and  kind.  In  1888  there  were  400  newspapers 
published  m  the  United  Kingdom,  and  42,000,000 
copies  annually  passed  through  the  postoffices.  In 
1886  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  still  further 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  press;  and  note- 
worthy development  continued  after  the  repeal  of 
the  advertisement  duty  in  1868,  and  of  the  com- 
pulsory stamp  in  1855.  The  prices  were  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  and  new  newspaper  enter- 
prises were  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1880  there  were  2,076  newspapers  and  921 
periodicals  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  newspapers,  there  were  fourteen  morning  and 
fourteen  evening  dailies  published  in  London, 
ninety-three  dailies  published  in  the  remainder  of 
England,  four  in  Wales,  twenty-two  in  Scotland 
and  eighteen  in  Ireland.  The  daily  circulation  of 
'  the  London  journals  was  placed  in  the  same  year 
at  710,000,  and  that  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Great  Britain  at  8,988,988.  The  aggrega^  circu- 
lation per  issue  of  all  the  periodical  publications  of 
the  kingdom  was  29,279,204,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  copies  annually  issued  was  2,219,829,822.  — 
Since  the  removal  of  all  fiscal  restrictions  the  in- 
crease in  both  the  number  and  the  circulation  of 
British  newspapers  has  been  much  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  in  the  population.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  Great  Britain  still  remains  behind  the  same 
ratio  in  the  United  States,  and  the  development 
of  the  British  newspaper  press  differs  from  that  of 
the  press  in  the  latter  country  in  several  particu- 
lars. —  The  first  newspaper  in  America  was  Ben- 
jamin Harris'  "  Publick  Occurrances  Foreign  and 
Domestick,"  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  first  and  only 
number  was  issued  Sept.  25,  1690,  and  it  was'  im* 
mediately  suppressed  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
as  "a  pamphlet  published  contrary  to  law  and 
containing  refiections  of  a  very  high  nature." 
April  24,  1704,  John  Campbell,  postnckaster  at 
Boston,  issued  "  The  Boston  News  Letter,"  which 
was  continued  weekly,  under  various  auspices, 
until  1776.  The  third  newspaper,  "The  Boston 
Gazette,"  appeared  Dec.  21, 1719.  Andrew  Brad- 
ford issued  the  "  American  Weekly  Mercury  "  at 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  22,  1719.  James  Franklin 
established  the  "New  England  Courant"  at  Bos- 
ton, Aug.  17, 1721.  His  attacks  upon  the  govern- 
ment, the  clergy  and  private  individuals,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  general  coundl,  which  in 
1722  forbade  Franklin  to  continue  to  publish  the 
"Courant,"  "  or  any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of 
the  like  nature,  unless  it  be  first  supervised  by  the 
secretary  of  this  province."  The  next  issue  ap- 
peared with  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at- 
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taehed  as  publisher,  the  latter  being  then  but  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  an  apprrentioe  in  the  office. 
For  three  years  the  "Courant"  eluded  super- 
Yision  by  this  device.  The  "  Philadelphia  Mer- 
cury/' then  the  only  newspaper  in  the  colonies 
outride  of  Boston,  commented  with  severity  upon 
the  re-establishment  of  the  censorship  in  Massa- 
chusetts. But  only  a  few  years  before,  the  editor 
of  that  paper  had  been  summoned  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania govetnor  and  council,  on  account  of 
an  article  criticising  the  general  assembly,  and 
compelled  to  make  humble  apology,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  intimation  "  that  he  must  not  pre- 
sume to  publish  anything  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  this  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's  colonies, 
without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  secre- 
tary." The  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
colony  of  New  York  was  the  ''  Gazette,"  estab- 
lished by  William  Bradford  in  1725.  The  ''  New 
York  Weekly  Journal,"  the  second  periodical  in 
this  colony,  was  established  by  John  Peter 
Zenger  in  1788,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  government  in  the  interests  of  the 
popular  party  led  by  Rip  Van  Dam.  Zenger's 
paper  may  be  called  the  prototype  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  journal  of  to-day.  Newspapers  were 
established  in  the  remaining  American  colonies  as 
follows:  in  Maryland,  at  Annapolis,  1727;  in  South 
Ckrolina,  at  Charleston,  1781;  in  Rhode  Island, 
at  Newport,  1781;  in  Virginia,  at  Williamsburgh, 
1786;  in  North  Carolina,  at  New  Berne,  1755;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  at  Halifax,  1752;  in  Connecticut,  at 
New  Haven,  1755;  in  New  Hampshire,  at  Ports- 
mouth, 1756;  in  Georgia,  at  Savannah,  1768;  in 
Quebec,  1765.  By  the  latter  year  there  had  been 
established  in  those  American  colonies  which 
afterward  comprised  the  United  States,  forty- 
three  newspapers,  of  which  eleven  were  located 
in  Massachusetts,  eight  in  New  York,  five  in 
Pennsylvania,  four  in  Connecticut,  three  in  Rhode 
Island,  four  in  South  Carolina,  two  in  Maryland, 
two  in  New  Hampshire,  two  in  North  Carolina, 
one  in  Georgia  and  one  in  Virginia.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  there  were  thirty-seven 
newspapers  in  existence  in  the  colonies,  eight  of 
which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  crown. 
During  the  seventy-one  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Campbell's  ''News  Letter,"  seventy- 
eight  papers  had  been  started.  This  excessive 
mortality,  and  the  limited  circulation  of  the  jour- 
nals which  survived,  are  among  the  evidences  that 
the  influence  of  the  colonial  newspaper  press  was 
not  as  imi)ortant  as  is  generally  supposed,  in 
moulding  the  public  sentiment  which  culminated 
in  the  revolution.  Much  of  the  political  contro- 
versy of  the  period  resorted  to  the  tract  or  pam- 
phlet. The  temper  of  the  colonial  press  during 
this  period  was,  as  a  rule,  more  conservative  than 
that  of  the  people.  The  journals  that  were  most 
outspoken  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  most 
influential  in  advancing  it,  were  the  "Boston  Qh- 
zette,"  which  published  the  celebrated  letters  of 
John  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  others,  and 
the  "Massachusetts  Spy,"  published  by  Isaiah 


Thomas,  who  has  preserved,  in  his  "  History  of 
Printing, "the  only  complete  record  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States  up  to  the  year  1810.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  the  number  of  newspapers  did 
not  increase.  The  precariousness  of  the  business 
was  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  paper  and  of  print- 
ing materials,  which  the  colonists  had  not  learned 
to  manufacture.  The  British  occupation  of  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  were  the  chief  newspaper  centres,  success- 
ively suspended  the  whig  papers  in  those  places, 
or  compelled  their  publishers  to  move  to  interior 
towns.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  thirty-seven 
papers  of  1775  circulated  1,200,000  copies  annual- 
ly, a  weekly  average  of  28,000  for  a  population  of 
2,800,000.  Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  the  newspaper  press  received 
an  extraordinary  stimulus  from  the  organization 
of  political  parties  and  the  exdting  controversies 
that  followed.  The  press  was  engrossed  in  these 
controversies,  all  but  a  dozen  of  the  862  journals 
in  existence  in  1810  being  warmly  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  federalist  or  the  republican  party. 
Many  men  of  versatility  and  talent  were  attached 
to  this  partisan  press.  The  personal  bitterness 
and  vindictiveness  which  oharacterissed  much  of 
the  newspaper  controversy  of  this  formative  pe- 
riod surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  now  common 
in  the  respectable  political  press  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  journals  of  the  period  which 
exerted  a  wide  influence,  were  the  "Columbian 
Centinel,"  established  in  Boston  by  Benjamin 
Russell,  in  1784,  and  conducted  by  him  with  great 
ability  for  forty  years;  the  "  New  York  Minerva," 
established  in  1798,  and  long  ably  edited  by  Noah 
Webster,  the  lexicographer;  the  "New  York 
Evening  Post,"  established  in  1801,  as  a  central 
organ  of  the  federalists;  the  "Philadelphia  Au- 
rora," established  in  1790,  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  and  edited  after  his  death  by  William 
Duane;  the  "Philadelphia  National  Gazette,^  es- 
tablished in  1791,  by  Philip  Freneau;  and  the 
"  Washington  National  Intelligencer,"  established 
in  1800,  by  Samuel  Harrison  Smith.  —  The  news- 
paper press  in  the  United  States  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  country.  A 
newspaper  was  started  in  Cincinnati  in  1798;  in 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  1808;  in  St.  Louis,  in  the 
same  year;  and  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1810. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  appeared  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1784,  called  the  "American  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser." This  was  eighty-two  years  later  than 
the  first  daily  in  London,  and  seven  years  later 
than  the  first  daily  regularly  established  in  Paris. 
The  first  New  York  daily  paper  was  established 
in  1786.  All  of  the  twenty-seven  daily  papers  in 
existence  in  1810  were  published  in  the  seven  cities 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  The  number  of  daily  news- 
papers published,  increased  to  188  in  1840;  254  in 
1850;  887  in  1860;  574  in  1870;  and  968  in  1880. 
In  1860  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspapers  was  1,478,435;  in  1870,  2,601,447;  and 
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in  1880,  8,687,424,  with  an  aggregate  annual  issue 
of  1,186,582,466  in  tlie  latter  year.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  between  1870 
and  1880  was  60  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in 
their  circulation  80  per  cent.  Several  well-defined 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  remarkable  growth 
of  the  daily  press  in  the  United  States.  They 
are,  railroad  development,  with  the  corresponding 
facilities  for  early  distribution  to  distant  points; 
the  telegraph,  and  the  telegraphic  collection  of 
news  by  associated  press  enterprise,  enabling  newa- 
papers  published  at  distant  points  to  print  the 
news  of  commercial  and  political  centres  simul- 
taneously with  its  publication  at  these  points;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  printing  presn,  permitting 
the  printing  of  very  large  editions  of  a  newspaper 
in  time  for  immediate  distribution.  Contempora- 
neous with  the  operation  of  these  causes  came  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  cheap  or  penny 
daily  press  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  of  these  papers  was  the  *'  New  York 
Sun,"  established  in  1888.  The  capacity  of  the 
presses  of  this  paper,  at  its  origin,  was  8,000  copies 
for  morning  distribution.  It  now  prints  and  dis- 
tributes, before  daylight,  147,000  copies  six  days 
in  the  week. — The  growth  of  the  American  weekly 
press  has  been  equally  noteworthy.  By  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  writer,  it  appeared  that  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished in  2,072  of  the  2,604  counties  then  existing. 
Every  state  east  of  Missouri  and  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  supported  a  newspaper  in 
every  county.  There  were  2,880  towns  or  vil- 
lages where  one  newspaper  was  published;  1,018 
in  which  two  were  published ;  805  with  three 
newspapers;  197  with  four;  and  824  in  which  five 
or  more  newspapers  or  periodicals  were  published, 
making  a  total  of  4,814  cities,  towns  and  villages 
in  which  the  11,408  periodicals  of  the  census  year 
were  published.  These  figures  indicate  that  tend- 
ency to  localization  whieii  is  a  distinguishing  and 
healthy  characteristic  of  American  journalism. 
Kach  paper  is  champion  and  representative  of  its 
particular  locality,  and  this  fact  makes  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper  more  and  more  a  necessity,  recog- 
nized and  welcomed  as  such  in  every  community, 
and  in  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  families. 
The  number  of  periodical  publications  of  all 
classes  in  the  United  States,  and  their  circulation, 
at  four  censuses,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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In  1880  there  were  2,077,656,675  copies  of  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers  printed  in  the  United 
States.  Their  net  earnings  were  $87,441,182.22, 
of  which  46.21  per  cent  was  from  subscriptiooa 
and  sales,  and  58.79  per  cent,  from  advertisements. 
There  were  64,654  persons  employed  in  manufact- 
ure, and  16,480  in  the  editorial  capacity.  —  2.  We 
have  thus  hastily  outlined  the  history  of  an  ele- 
ment in  civilization  which  was  unknown  and  un- 
dreamed of  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and  the 
influence  of  which,  upon  politics,  upon  society, 
and  upon  governments,  it  is  diflAcult  to  accurate- 
ly measure,  while  well-nigh  impossible  to  ovar- 
estimate.  The  truism  was  discovered  at  the  very 
dawn  of  printing,  that  a  free  press  and  an  absolute 
government  are  incompatible  with  eadi  other. 
The  history  of  the  newspaper  press  for  two  cent- 
uries was  the  iterated  demonstration  of  this  fact; 
and  the  degree  of  freedom  accorded  to  the  press 
is  everjrwhere  to-day  the  index  of  the  freedom  of 
the  institutions  of  every  nation  where  the  art  of 
printing  is  practiced.  In  the  infancy  of  the  art  it 
was  easy  to  keep  it  under  complete  governmental 
control  and  surveillance,  and  such  was  the  uni- 
versal practice.  The  church  of  Rome  naturally 
originated  the  press  censorship,  as  a  f  unction^jos- 
sential  to  the  integrity  of  religion  and  the  prop- 
er teaching  of  the  people.  Pope  Alexander  YI. 
(Borgia)  first  placed  the  authority  of  the  churth 
over  printed  books  in  definite  form  in  1501,  and 
in  1615  it  was  formally  decreed  by  the  council  of 
the  Lateran  that  no  publications  whatever  should 
be  issued  from  any  place  where  the  church  had 
jurisdiction,  unless  such  printed  work  had  first 
obtained  the  written  sanction  of  the  bishop,  or  of 
the  inquisitor  of  the  diocese.  All  Catholic  coun- 
tries accepted  this  censorship,  and  in  all  of  them 
it  extended  gradually,  with  the  growth  of  p(^t- 
ical  printing,  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil 
power.  The  gradual  and  varying  modifications 
that  have  been  forced  in  the  degree  and  character 
of  this  governmental  regulation  of  the  press,  con- 
stitute an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
every  European  state.  Whatever  of  freedom  the 
press  has  gained  anywhere,  except  as  the  result  of 
revolutions,  has  been  forced  piecemeal  from  un- 
willing governments;  so  that  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  the  press  differ  as  widely  to^y 
as  the  governments  themselves  differ,  and  very 
much  in  accordance  with  the  differing  character- 
istics of  these  governments.  The  history  of  the 
press  of  France  has  been  one  of  frequent  varia^ 
tion  between  rigid  censorship  and  a  complete 
liberty,  leading  constantly  to  license.  Soon  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  university  of  Paris 
established  a  tariff  for  the  sale  of  books,  and  ex- 
ercised a  general  supervision  over  them,  in  the 
interests  of  both  church  and  state.  The  censor- 
ship passed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  in 
1663.  He  appointed  four  royal  censors,  and  with- 
out the  approval  of  one  of  them  no  writing  could 
be  printed  or  sold,  and  no  dramatic  piece  pro- 
duced. With  the  nominal  press  freedom  which 
existed  in  France  under  the  second  Napoleon,  itii 
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flbown  in  a  recent  legialaiive  report  to  the  national 
assembly,  that  there  were  6,000  prosecutions  of 
pabliahen  during  his  reign.  This  was  equivalent, 
in  its  effects  upon  newspaper  utterances  in  politi- 
cal matters,  to  the  control  which  the  censorship 
Lb  able  to  exert.  The  French  press  laws  under 
Ihe  third  republic  reserved  in  the  government  the 
right  of  summary  suppression  of  journals  whose 
utterances  are  adjudged  obnoxious  to  the  public 
peace  and  security.  In  Switzerland  the  coisor- 
ship  was  abolished  in  1880,  but  the  laws  regidat- 
ing  political  expressions  in  the  press  are  extremely 
rigid.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  The  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  Denmark,  no  censorship  now  exists; 
but  the  civil  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  press 
laws  are  very  severe,  particularly  in  Denmark. 
In  Spain  the  constitution  of  1887  abolished  the 
press  censorship,  and  offenses  against  the  laws 
committed  in  the  press  were  made  triable  by  jury. 
After  the  political  reaction  of  1866  the  journals 
of  thai  country  again  suffered  from  constant 
oflteial  prosecution  and  arbitrary  suspension,  and 
they  continue  still  to  do  so.  In  Qermany  the 
government  censorship  in  the  seventeenth  century 
restricted  newspapers  to  official  publications  in 
news  matters.  In  1819  a  decree  of  the  bundestag 
placed  the  German  press  under  a  severe  censor- 
ship, which  greatly  checked  a  growth  previously 
rapid.  Many  radical  journals  were  suppressed 
in  1888,  and  these  suppressions  continue  in  the 
empire  at  frequent  intervals.  After  the  accession 
of  Pope  Pfais  the  Ninth  in  1846,  Italy  produceda 
large  number  of  new  journals,  chiefly  revolution- 
ary, which  were  discontinued  in  1849,  when,  with 
the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  Italian  press  was 
again  placed  under  restraint  until  1859-60.  The 
changes  of  these  years  conferred  an  almost  com- 
plete freedom  upon  the  Italian  press,  and  brought 
into  existence  a  large  number  of  new  political 
joumala.  Russia  retains  to-day  as  arbitrary  a 
form  of  the  censorship  as  has  ever  existed.  The 
newspaper  publisher  in  that  country  must  first 
obtain  permission  to  print,  then  lodge  1,500  rou- 
bles as  caution  money,  after  which  he  becomes 
subject  to  a  regime  of  "admonitions,"  two  of 
whidi  entail  a  suspension  for  the  period  of  two 
months.  Those  who  can  not  afford  to  lodge  caution 
money  (which  is  forfeited  in  case  of  a  suppression) 
are  compelled  to  submit  to  a  preventive  censor- 
dkip,  by  sending  their  articles  to  the  censors  three 
days  in  advance  of  publication.  In  provincial 
towns,  where  there  are  no  censors,  journalism  is 
non-existent.  —  In  England  the  gradxial  advance 
of  journalism  from  legal  outlawry  to  a  position 
of  substantia]  freedom,  presents  an  interesting 
evolution,  identified  in  all  its  stages  with  the  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  government  in  that 
country.  At  the  Reformation  the  crown  assumed 
the  functions  of  press  censorship  previously  exer- 
cised in  England  by  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
1687  periodical  publications  had  become  so  fre- 
quent that  a  general  system  of  censorship  was  es- 
tablished by  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  which 
an  act  of  parliament  confirmed  in  1648.   This  con- 


tinued until  the  ciril  war  and  the  commonwealth, 
during  which  the  press  was  nearly  free  and  un- 
molested. Cromwell's  opinion  was  well  expressed 
in  the  remark  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered the  release  of  Harrington's  ''Oceana," 
which  had  been  seized  as  libelous.  "Let  him 
take  his  book,"  he  said :  "  if  my  government  is 
made  to  stand,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  pa/per 
shot."  He  conceded  liberty  of  printing,  not  as  a 
right  of  the  citizen,  but  in  contempt  of  its  influ- 
ence and  effect.  One  of  the  first  measures  under 
Charles  II.  was  the  suppression  of  the  newspa- 
pers. In  1660  an  order  from  the  council  of  state 
stopped  the  *'Mercurius  Politicus,"  and  granted 
to  two  persons,  Muddiman  and  Giles,  authority  to 
publish  the  news  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
Another  act  forbade  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  which  had  been  a  com- 
m^  occurrence  in  the  (tommonwealth.  Subse- 
quently Roger  L'Estrange  was  appointed  surveyor 
of  theimprimary  and  printing  presses,  and  a  royal 
patent  granted  him  ''  the  sole  privilege  of  writing, 
printing  and  publishing  all  narratives,  advertise- 
ments, mercuries,  intelligencers,  diumals,  and 
other  books  of  public  intelligence."  The  "  Intel- 
ligencer," which  appeared  under  this  patent  Aug. 
81,  1668,  set  forth  in  its  title  that  it  was  published 
by  royal  permission,  for  the  satisfaction  and  in- 
formation of  the  public.  It  was  succeeded  by 
the  "  London  Gazette  "  in  1665,  and  later  by  the 
"Obeervator."  Neither  the  "Gazette"  nor  any 
supplementary  broadside  published  by  authority 
ever  contained  intelligence  that  did  not  accord 
with  the  sentiment  and  plans  of  the  court.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  unlicensed  press,  afraid  of 
political  discussion,  indulged  in  immoral  and  cor- 
rupting publications  in  an  unprecedented  degree 
—  a  consequence  which  has  followed  the  attempt 
at  government  control  in  many  countries.  At 
the  revolution  of  1688  L'Estrange  was  dismissed, 
but  the  office  of  licensed  printer  was  not  abolished. 
It  is  extremely  significant  of  the  small  importance 
still  popularly  attached  to  the  public  press  as  a 
method  of  political  agitation  and  reform,  that  no 
allusion  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  made  in 
the  bill  of  rights  or  the  act  of  settlement  The 
whig  government  was  involved  in  numerous  con- 
troversies by  the  character  of  political  publica- 
tions which  received  the  license  of  L'Estrange's 
successors,  and  the  system  of  licensing  was  form- 
ally abolished  in  1694  by  the  refusal  of  parliament 
to  renew  the  act  establishing  it.  Macaulay  de- 
clares that  this  refusal,  although  scarcely  noticed 
at  the  time '  'did  more  for  liberty  and  for  civilization 
than  the  great  charter  or  the  bill  of  rights."  Reg- 
ular newspapers  began  at  once  to  appear,  and  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  British  press  dates  from 
this  event.  The  publication  of  political  news  was 
still,  however,  regarded  as  illegal.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  judges  had  pronounced  it  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law  to  publish  political  intelli- 
gence without  the  king's  license.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  whigs  to  connive  at  the  discreet  violation 
of  this  rule,  and  many  political  journals  continued 
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to  appear,  particularly  during  the  struggle  upon 
the  exclusion  bill.  But  the  rule  remained,  and, 
in  addition  to  it,  parliament  b3gan  to  assume  and 
exercise  that  control  over  the  press  which  had 
formally  belonged  to  the  censor  and  the  licenser. 
During  the  reigu  of  Queen  Anne  there  were  nu- 
merous acts  of  great  severity  against  printers  and 
political  writers,  in  most  instances  acts  of  purely 
political  persecution.  Thus,  Steele  was  expelled 
for  political  libels;  DeFoe  was  punished  in  the 
pillory  for  publishing  his ''  Shortest  Way  with  Dis- 
senters"; Tutchin,  editor  of  a  paper,  by  order  of 
the  house  was  whipped  by  the  hangnuin;  Well- 
man,  editor  of  the  ''  Mercurius  Rusticus,"  Dyer, 
editor  of  the  "  News  Letter,"  and  Fogg,  proprie- 
tor of  '*  Mist's  Journal,"  were  compelled  on  their 
knees  to  express  contrition  to  the  commons. 
Tracts,  books,  and  newspapers  were  frequently 
ordered  publicly  burned  by  the  hangman.  Ij^e 
house  of  conmions  claimed  for  itself  collectively, 
and  for  each  of  its  members  in  his  parliamentary 
capacity,  complete  exemption  from  criticism  in 
the  press.  It  resolved,  *'  that  to  print  or  publish 
any  books  or  libels  reflecting  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  commons,  or  any  member  thereof, 
for  or  relating  to  his  service  therein,  is  a  high  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  house." 
In  the  meanwhUe  the  first  daily  newspaper  had 
appeared ;  every  large  provincial  town  had  its 
weekly;  newspaper  reading  was  increasing;  and 
the  power  of  the  press  as  a  new  political  factor 
was  necessarily  Tecogniased  in  official  quarters. 
This  rapid  development  continued,  though  greatly 
checked,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1812  the 
tory  ministers  of  Queen  Anne,  finding  that  the 
whig  press,  by  its  ability  and  force  of  invective, 
was  undermining  their  influence  in  the  nation, 
had,  with  a  view  to  its  repression,  imposed  a 
«tamp  duty  of  one  half -penny  on  every  newspaper 
or  pamphlet  containing  half  a  sheet  or  less,  the 
tax  rising^to  one  penny  on  a  whole  sheet.  At  the 
same  time  a  tax  of  one  shilling  on  every  adver- 
tisement, and  also  a  duty  on  paper  and  foreign 
books,  were  imposed.  These  taxes  were  the  first 
affirmative  action  of  parliament  negativing  the 
common  law  doctrine  that  a  political  newspaper 
had  no  right  to  exist.  It  is  notorious  that  this 
recognition  was  accorded  only  as  a  method  of  more 
effective  restraint.  It  is  remarkable,  in  view  of 
their  origin,  that  these  taxes  upon  knowledge 
should  have  continued  to  exist  in  England,  with 
various  modifications,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half.  By  gradual  steps  the  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers rose  until  it  had  increased  to  four  pence  in 
the  reign  of  Oeorge  III.  After  the  passage  of  the 
reform  act  the  demand  for  cheap  newspapers  b^ 
came  so  great  that  unstamped  and  illegal  publi- 
cations abounded.  The  government  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, finding  it  impossible  to  suppress  them  by 
fines  and  imprisonment,  reduced  the  duty  to  one 
penny  in  1886;  the  paper  tax  was  reduced ;  and  the 
duty  on  advertisements,  which  had  risen  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  shillings  and  six  pence  for 
each  advertisement  in  Great  Britain,  and  two  shil- 


lings and  six  pence  in  Ireland,  was  reduced  to  one 
shilling  and  six  pence  in  England,  and  to  one 
shilling  in  Ireland.  Several  government  prose- 
cutions against  the  publishers  of  unstamped 
newspapers  had  previously  failed  with  juries. 
The  effect  of  these  taxes  upon  the  circulation 
of  English  newspapers  can  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  this  reduction  the  peri- 
odical press  of  the  United  States  had  already 
passed  that  of  Great  Britain  in  number,  while  its 
aggregate  annual  circulation  was  nearly  double 
that  of  the  British  press,  although  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1890,  was 
only  half  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year. 
About  1860  there  occurred  in  Great  Britain  a 
widely  organized  movement  for  the  release  of  the 
press  from  thes^  fiscal  restrictions,  which  resulted, 
in  1858,  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  advertise- 
ments, and,  two  years  later,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
penny  stamp  on  newspapers.  The  duty  on  paper 
renuiined  unrepealed  until  1861.  The  circulation 
of  newspapers  increased,  as  a  result  of  the  repeal, 
according  to  Edward  Baines,  from  88.648,314 
copies  annually  in  1881,  to  546,059,400  annually 
in  1861,  with  an  accompanying  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  but  80  per  cent.  —  One  of  the  longest 
and  most  exciting  contests  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  privileges  of  the  press,  had  relation  to  the 
publication  of  parliamentary  debates.  From  the 
restoration  to  17^,  newspaper  reports  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  were  unknown.  In  that 
year  fragmentary  reports  of  opposition  speeches 
gave  rise  to  a  ministerial  protest  against  this  viola- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  house  and  of  the 
lords.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  urged  that  if  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  were  to  be  reported  at  all, 
they  ought  to  be  reported  fully- and  openly.  The 
custom  of  the  press  was  to  print  fragments  of 
parliamentary  speeches  as  though  they  were  imag- 
inary, designating  their  authors  by  initials  or  nick- 
names. The  commons  resolved  that  all  reporting 
was  a  breach  of  privilege,  on  the  singular  ground 
that  it  tended  to  make  members  of  parliament 
answerable  to  their  constituencies  instead  of  to 
their  own  consciences ;  and  this  remains  the  par- 
liamentary theory  to  this  day.  One  of  the  stand- 
ing orders  still  forbids  any  newspaper  to  pub- 
lish a  report  of  anything  said  or  done  within  the 
halls  of  parliament.  For  breaches  of  this  privi- 
lege numbers  of  printers,  some  of  them  at  every 
session  for  years,  were  fined  £100.  Reports  con- 
tinued to  be  printed,  however,  at  great  personal 
risks,  and  with  numerous  punishments.  In  1764 
Mores,  editor  of  the  *'  Evening  Post,"  paid  a  fine 
of  £100  for  mentioning  the  name  of  Lord  Here- 
ford in  his  paper.  In  1771  the  contest  was  finally 
abandoned,  after  a  memorable  struggle,  which 
began  over  the  arrest  of  two  ptiaien  for  publish- 
ing the  debates,  involved  the  ari-ost  and  impris- 
onment of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  another 
city  magistrate,  and  aroused  popular  excitement 
almost  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  The  agitations 
which  had  preceded  this  triumph  of  the  press,  in 
wliich  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  editor  of  the 
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"  Nortti  JBriton/'  was  the  central  figure,  had  done 
more  than  aught  else  to  identify  the  liberty  of 
the  press  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  to  restrain  the  governmental 
control  of  printing.  In  the  famous  No.  45  of 
the  ''  North  Briton/'  dated  April  28, 1768,  Wilkes 
attacked  with  great  bitterness  the  king's  speech 
closing  parliament,  pronouncing  it  "the  most 
abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  e£rn>ntery  ever 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  mankind."  The 
ministry  preferred  to  regard  this  and  similar  ex- 
preasions  as  direct  attacks  upon  the  personal  ve- 
racity of  the  sovereign.  Although  WUkes  was 
then  the  member  from  Aylesbury,  and  therefore 
protected  by  the  vague  and  formidable  panoply  of 
parliamentary  privilege,  he  was  proceeded  against 
by  the  direct  orders  of  the  king.  The  secretary 
of  state,  Lord  Halifax,  issued  a  general  warrant 
directing  the  arrest  of  "  the  authors,  printers  and 
publishers"  of  the  "North  Briton,"  and  the 
seizure  of  the  incriminated  numbers.  Wilkes  re- 
sisted arrest,  but  was  seized,  and  confined  in  the 
tower.  He  was  released  upon  a  writ  of  habea$ 
corpus^  Chief  Justice  Pratt  declaring  that  "war- 
rants to  search  for,  seize  and  carry  away  "  papers 
on  a'charge  of  Ubel  were  contrary  to  law.  The 
arrest  was  «lso  declared  ill^jal  on  the  ground 
that  parliamentary  privilege  protected  the  per- 
son of  a  member  in  all  cases  save  treason,  fel- 
ony and  actual  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  a 
libel,  though  it  might  tend  to  produce  the  lat- 
ter offense,  could  not  be  regarded  as  itself  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  From  this  signal  triumph 
in  the  courts,  Wilkes  passed  to  the  more  arbitrary 
tribunal  of  parliament,  where  his  privileges  were 
in  vain  interposed  to  prevent  summary  expulsion. 
The  case  of  Wilkes  was  one  of  many  which  made 
the  reign  of  Gteorge  HI.  a  continued  crusade 
against  the  newspapers,  carried  on  with  such  vin- 
dictive determination  that  the  English  press  may 
trace  the  larger  part  of  its  present  privileges  to  the 
reaction  which  resulted.  In  the  year  1764  no  less 
than  200  informations  were  filed  against  printers 
In  behalf  of  the  crown.  In  the  whole  thirty-three 
years  of  the  preceding  reign,  there  had  not  been 
so  many  press  prosecutions.  Hitherto,  when  the 
author  of  a  libel  was  known,  he  alone  was  prose- 
cuted for  it.  The  custom  was  now  introduced  of 
inyolving  the  printers  also  in  the  prosecution. 
Quite  naturally  the.  political  discussions  in  the 
press  grew  more  virulent  then  ever,  while  the 
popular  conviction  that  the  Judges  were  illegally 
endeavoring  in  press  cases  to  restrain  the  freedom 
of  discussion,  tended  to  make  London  Juries  ex- 
ceedingly tender  of  incriminated  printers.  In 
1769  the  letters  of  '  *  Junius  "  b^gan  to  appear.  No 
previous  writer  in  the  English  press  had  assailed 
the  government  and  its  members,  the  parliament, 
and  even  the  king  himself,  with  the  freedom,  the 
force,  the  daring  vindictiveness,  that  marked  the 
series  of  letters  in  Woodf all's  "Public  Adver- 
tiser,"  written  by  this  unknown,  unscrupulous 
and  unprecedented  critic.  For  nearly  a  year  the 
letters  and  libels  of  "Junius  "  continued  without 


notice  from  the  authorities.  When  the  letter  to 
the  king  appeared,  in  which  the  latter  was  accused 
of  cowardice,  the  attorney  general  prosecuted 
Woodfall,  who  had  published  it,  and  Almon  and 
Miller,  who  had  reprinted  it.  In  the  case  of  Wood- 
fall,  the  chief  offender,  Lord  Mansfield  clearly  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  the  libelous  character  of 
the  article  complained  of  was  a  question  for  the 
judge,  and  not  for  the  Jury.  The  Jury  responded 
with  a  special  and  irregular  verdict  of  "  guilty  of 
printing  and  publishing  only. "  This  verdict  was 
set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  In  the  mean- 
while, Miller  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  the 
Jury,  amid  unmistakable  demonstrations  of  popu- 
lar approval.  In  the  existing  temper  of  London 
Juries,  the  retrial  of  Woodfall  promised  only  dis- 
comfiture to  the  government,  and  the  case  was 
abandoned.  Thereafter,  in  the  words  of  Lecky, 
the  historian,  "  the  torrent  of  libel  flowed  on  un- 
checked and  unrestrained." — But  the  legal  rights 
and  position  of  English  newspapers  continued  a 
danger  to  publishers  and  a  perplexity  to  Judges 
and  Juries.  The  doctrine  of  libel  laid  down  by 
Mansfield  in  the  Woodfall  case,  was  that  of  a 
long  succession  of  eminent  Judges.  The  first 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  decisions  of  Coke, 
and  it  may  be  called  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
censorship  and  licensing  systems,  with  which  it  is 
contemporaneous.  It  had  its  origin  in  times  when 
the  very  act  of  printing  was  regarded  as  illegiti- 
mate, and  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign.  The  parliament  fortified  the 
Judges  in  this  view  of  the  case.  The  action  of 
the  commons  in  excepting  libels  from  the  list  of 
offenses  that  were  covered  by  parliamentary  priv- 
ilege, shows  the  prevailing  Judgment  at  a  period 
when  the  periodical  press  was  becoming  a  recog- 
nized and  important  element  in  the  current  ciTili- 
zation.  *The  desire  to  withdraw  press  cases  from 
the  cognizance  and  control  of  Juries  was  as  strong 
with  parliament  as  with  the  crown  and  its  agents. 
By  the  old  method  of  ex-offido  informations,  the 
attorney  general  was  able  to  send  offending  pub- 
lishers to  trial  without  the  previous  assent  of 
grand  Juries;  and  when  the  trials  took  place,  the 
Judges  enforced  a  doctrine  of  libel  that  almost 
transferred  the  decision  from  the  Juries  to  them- 
selves. This  law  of  libel  was  accepted  by  Holt, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constitutional  of 
English  Judges.  Under  George  II.  the  question 
of  its  soundness  had  been  raised,  in  the  pit>8ecu- 
tions  of  ' '  The  Craftsman. "  Lord  Mansfield  him- 
self declared  that  for  fourteen  years  he  had  uni- 
formly laid  down  this  doctrine  without  encounter- 
ing question,  and  with  the  unanimous  concurrence 
di  associate  Judges.  To  amend  or  determine  this 
law  of  libel,  so  as  to  bring  the  question  of  motive 
and  of  intention  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Juries, 
became,  during  the  reign  of  (George  III.,  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  whig  party,  which  was 
stimulated  to  agitate  the  question  by  the  popular 
interest  in  it  growing  out  of  repeated  prosecu- 
tions regarded  as  arbitrary.  The  enacting  bill  of 
Dowdeswell  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work 
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of  Burke;  it  was  introduced  and  defeated  in  1770. 
But  the  great  authority  in  support  of  the  popular 
view  of  the  libel  law,  was  Lord  Camden,  diief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  who  strenuously 
maintained  throughout  his  public  pareer  that  the 
decision  of  the  whole  case;  in  libel  suits,  belonged 
to  the  jury.  He  lived  to  see  his  view  vindicated 
in  1792,  and  that,  not  by  an  enacting  law,  but  by 
the  declaratory  act  of  Mr.  Fox,  entitled  ''An  act 
to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  functions  of  ju- 
ries in  cases  of  libel. "  This  act  asserted  that  Lord 
Camden's  view  of  the  libel  law  had  always  been 
the  correct  one.  The  real  freedom  of  the  English 
newspaper  press  dates  from  its  passage,  100  years 
after  the  abolition  of  the  censorship.  Previous 
to  this  declaratory  act  the  theory  of  the  English 
law,  and,  so  far  as  Juries  would  permit,  its  prac- 
tice, was  as  laid  down  by  Holt  in  the  case  of 
Tutchin,  that  to  possess  the  people  with  an  evil 
opinion  of  the  government,  that  is,  of  the  min- 
istry, is  a  libel.  A  practical  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law  was  given  as  late  as  1792,  in 
the  case  of  Sampson  Perry,  editor  of  the  ''Argus," 
who  was  tried  and  convicted  of  libel  for  saying 
in  his  paper  that  "  the  house  of  commons  are  not 
the  real  representatives  of  the  people."  This  law 
rested  upon  the  logic  that  there  can  be  no  reflec- 
tion upon  those  who  are  in  ofllce  under  the  king, 
without  casting  the  like  reflection  upon  the  king, 
who  employs  them.  Hence  the  deduction,  that 
such  a  reflection  was  none  the  less  a  libel  because 
it  was  true;  and  hence  the  final  deduction,  that 
the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.  In  the 
system  of  government  which  had  been  growing 
up  in  England  this  theory  resulted  in  a  legal  bar 
to  freedom  of  political  discussion,  because  it  was 
iu  effect  a  bar  to  the  discussion  of  the  acts,  mo- 
tives and  general  conduct  of  the  parliamentary 
majority  sustaining  a  king's  ministry,  antl  thus  it 
practically  barred  any  political  discussion  what- 
soever by  the  newspaper  press.  The  law  of  li- 
bel, up  to  the  passage  of  this  declaratory  act,  was 
merely  a  protection  of  the  kingly  prerogative, 
defended  on  that  ground  alone,  and  maintained 
by  English  jurists  of  high  repute,  long  years  after 
these  prerogatives  of  the  king  which  the  libel  law 
was  framed  to  guard,  had  ceased  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  English  constitution.  Lord 
Campbell's  commentary  upon  the  act  of  1792 
wholly  sustains  this  view  of  the  libel  law  made 
obsolete  by  that  act.  "  Now  that  the  mist  of  prej- 
udice has  cleared  away,"  he  says  in  his  "Lives 
of  the  Chancellors "  (vol.  vii.,  p.  47),  "I  believe 
that  English  lawyers  almost  unanimously  think 
that  Lord  Camden's  view  of  the  question  was 
correct  on  strict  legal  principles;  and  that  the 
act  was  properly  made  to  declare  the  right  of 
the  Jury  to  determine  upon  the  character  of 
the  alleged  libel,  instead  of  enacting  it  as  an 
innovation."  —  At  the  common  law  it  remains 
an  indictable  offense  to  publish  anything  against 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  or  the  established 
system  of  government.  It  was  after  the  act  of 
1792  that  Thomas  Paine  was  indicted  and  found 


guilty  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Rights  of  Man," 
notwithstanding  the  unsurpassed  plea  of  Erskine 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  his  defense.  Nu- 
merous similar  prosecutions  occurred  during  the 
French  revolution  and  at  later  periods.  If  such 
governmental  prosecutions  of  the  press  have  prac- 
tically ceased  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  because 
the  power  to  enforce  them  is  not  donnant  in  the 
common  la^.  Desuetude,  however,  may  be  hdd 
to  have  abrogated  the  law.  It  remains  an  offense 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  common 
law  to  publish  any  attack  upon  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. However  inoffensive  in  language  and  pur- 
pose such  an  attack  may  be,  it  still  remains,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  a  blasphemous 
libel,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  long  since  ceased  to  hold 
that  the  dissentient  from  the  creed  of  the  estab- 
lished church  is  an  enemy  of  the  state  and  of  re- 
ligion. The  modification  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject,  running  in  parallel  grooves  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  law  of  news- 
paper libel,  is  indicated  by  the  proposition  inUo- 
duoed  by  the  government  in  1881,  as  a  part  of 
the  criminal  code,  which,  when  adopted,  will  re- 
move this  anomaly  from  British  law.  "No  one 
is  guilty  of  blasphemous  libel,"  say^this  proposi- 
tion, "for  expressing  in  good  faith  and  decent 
language,  or  attempting  to  establish  by  argu- 
ments used  in  good  faith  and  conveyed  in  decent 
language,  any  opinion  whatever  upon  any  relig- 
ious subject."  This  clause,  when  adopted,  will 
convey  no  protection  to  men  like  the  publidier  of 
the  "  Free  Thinker,"  who  was  convicted  in  1888 
of  blasphemous  libel,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  for  the  publication  of  a  paper 
outragecHisly  caricaturing  the  Saviour.  Similar 
prosecutions  are  now  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  —  Turning  now  to  the  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  press  in  the  United  States,  we  find 
a  different  history,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  emancipation  of  the  newspa- 
per from  government  surveillance  was  practically 
effected  in  England  before  the  American  press 
had  become  a  powerful  element  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  this  country.  We  have  seen,  liow- 
ever,  that,  in  all  the  British-American  colonies 
where  the  press  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  oesot- 
ury,  the  attempt  was  uniformly  made  to  intro- 
duce the  British  system  of  rigid  censorship.  The 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  colony  appointed 
two  persons,  in  1062,  licensers  of  the  press,  and 
prohibited  the  publication  of  any  books  which 
should  not  be  supervised  by  them.  There  was 
never  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  star  chamber, 
a  more  inquisitorial  and  intolerant  censorship  of 
the  printing  press  than  existed  in  this  colony 
down  to  about  1726.  This  censorship  put  sudden 
end  to  the  first  joumaUstic  enterprise  in  America; 
it  imprisoned  the  printer,  Fowle,  on  suspicion, 
reprimanded  and  imprisoned  the  plucky  Frank- 
lin, and  sought  without  success  to  supervise  his 
newspajier.  Even  the  laws  were  not  at  first  pub- 
lished for  general  circulation.    The  magistraies 
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of  Hassachiuetts,  when  compelled  by  popular 
demand  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  general 
laws  in  16^,  did  so  under  protest,  alleging  it  ''a 
liAzardous  experiment."  There  were  numerous 
instances  of  the  public  burning  of  books,  as  of- 
fenders against  public  order.  This  was  the  fate 
of  Eliot's  volume  in  defense  of  unmixed  princi- 
ples of  popular  freedom,  and  Calef  s  book  against 
Cotton  Mather.  The  first  printer  in  Virginia  was 
summoned  before  Lord  Culpepper  in  1681,  and 
compelled  to  enter  into  bonds  "  not  to  print  any- 
thing hereafter  until  the  king's  pleasure  shall  be 
known."  His  offense  had  been  the  publication 
of  the  laws  of  a  session  of  the  assembly.  In  1688, 
when  Lord  Effingham  followed  as  governor  of 
Virginia,  he  brought  with  him  instructions  from 
the  ministry  "  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  printing 
press  on  any  occasion  whatever. "  From  Uiat  date 
until  1729  no  printing  was  allowed  in  Virginia; 
and  from  1739  until  ten  years  before  the  revolu- 
tion, Virginia  had  but  one  printing  press,  and 
even  that  was  known  to  be  ''  too  much  under  the 
control  of  the  governor."  But  Virginia  was  not 
an  exception  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  of  the 
British  government  toward  the  colonial  press. 
Down  to  the  advent  of  revolutionary  times  the 
royal  instructions  to  the  governors  of  all  the  col- 
onies continued  to  contain  the  clause  invented  in 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  and  reading  thus:  ''  And 
forasmuch  as  great  inconvenience  may  arise  by 
the  liberty  of  printing  within  our  province,  you 
are  to  provide  by  idl  necessary  orders  that  no 
person  keep  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any 
pamphlet,  book,  or  other  matters  whatsoever  be 
printed  without  your  special  leave  and  license 
first  obtained." — In  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
the  predominating  Quaker  element  showed  the 
aame  intolenince  of  the  printing  press  that  distin- 
guished the  Puritans  in  New  England.  William 
Bradford,  the  first  printer  in  the  colony,  was  also 
the  first  man  anywhere  on  the  continent  to  main- 
tain its  freedom  against  arbitrary  power.  In  1689 
a  schism  occurred  between  the  governor  and  the 
people,  in  the  course  of  which  Bradford  was  in- 
duced to  print  the  charter.  Antkdpating  trouble, 
he  did  not  put  his  name  as  printer  upon  the 
title  page.  He  was  immediately  summoned  be- 
iore  the  governor  and  cotmcil,  with  a  view  to  fix- 
ing upon  Mm,  by  his  own  admission,  the  respon- 
sibili^  for  the  illegal  act.  Refusing  to  accuse 
himaelf ,  and  denying  the  existence  of  an  imprima- 
tur, the  governor  informed  him  that  he  was  im- 
primatur, tliat  Penn  had  given  '*  particular  order 
for  the  suppressiz^  of  printing  in  his  province; " 
and  be  was  put  under  a  bond  of  £fiOO  to  print 
nothing  '*save  what  the  governor  did  allow  of." 
Again,  in  1793,  during  a  quarrel  between  factions 
of  the  quakers,  Bradford  printed  a  tract,  without 
his  name  attached,  presenting  the  arguments  of 
the  faction  out  of  power.  He  was  arrested,  and 
the  sheriff,  searching  his  office,  took  possession  of 
his  tools,  t3rpe8,  and  the  form  from  which  the  ob- 
noxious pamphlet  had  been  printed.  After  a 
long  confinement,  Bradford's  trial  took  place  be- 


fore two  Quaker  judges.  Bradford  conducted 
the  defense  in  person,  and  managed  it,  says  the 
contemporary  account  of  David  Paul  Brown, 
"with  a  fearlessness,  foroe,  acuteness  and  skill 
which  speak  very  highly  for  his  intelligence  and 
accurate  conception  of  legal  principles."  Brad- 
ford insisted,  in  defense,  that  the  jury  should  be 
permitted  to  be  judges  both  as  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  printer,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
publication,  whether  or  not  it  was  seditious,  as  al- 
leged. Although  the  judges  overruled  this  claim, 
it  is  worthy  of  attention,  in  the  words  of  Brad- 
ford'«  biographer,  John  William  Wallace,  that 
**  the  father  of  the  press  in  the  middle  colonies  as- 
serted in  1692,  with  a  precision  not  since  surpassed, 
a  principle  in  the  law  of  libel  hardly  then  con- 
ceived anywhere,  but  which  now  protects  every 
publication  in  much  of  our  Union;  a  principle 
which  English  judges,  after  the  struggles  of  the 
great  whig  chief  justice  and  chancellor.  Lord 
Camden,  through  his  whole  career,  and  of  the 
brilliant  dedaimer,  Mr.  Erskine,  were  unable  to 
reach;  and  which  at  a  later  day  became  finally 
established  in  England  only  by  the  enactment  of 
Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  in  parliament  itself."  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck  has  traced  the  origin  of  Mr.  Fox's 
bill  of  1792  directly  to  Bradford's  position  and 
efforts  in  this  trial.  The  jury  in  the  case  failed  to 
agree,  and  Bradford  was  returned  to  jail  for  trial 
at  the  next  session  of  the  court.  In  the  mean- 
while. Gov.  Fletcher,  of  the  colony  of  New  York, 
being  also  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  secured  his 
release,  and  induced  him  to  migrate  to  New  York, 
where  there  was  as  yet  no  printing  press.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  latter  colony  had  voted  in  1698  to 
allow  the  sum  of  £40  per  annum  to  any  printer 
who  "will  come  and  settle  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  printing  of  our  acts  of  assembly  and 
publick  papers,"  and  ''  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
printing  besides  what  serves  the  publick."  —  Ar- 
riving in  New  York,  Bradford  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed royal  printer.  This  office  of  printer  to 
the  crown,  which  Bradford  held  under  William 
and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  I.  and  G^rge 
II.,  first  appears  in  his  case.  The  next  success- 
ful assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  America 
occurred  in  the  colony  of  New  York  in  1785, 
in  the  famous  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  "New  York  Journal,"  the 
organ  of  the  popular  party,  and  opposed  to  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Cosby,  which  found  a 
warm  newspaper  supporter  in  Bradford's  paper. 
The  columns  of  Zenger's  "Journal"  were  filled 
with  sharp  gibes,  satires  and  criticisms  upon  the 
government,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  undoubtedly 
libelous,  and  ultimately  so  annoying  that  he  was 
arrested  upon  an  information  laid  by  the  attorney 
general.  The  papers  containing  the  "  false,  scan- 
dalous and  seditious  libels "  complained  of  were 
ordered  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the 
presence  of  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  Zcngor  lay  nine  months  in  prison  before  he 
could  secure  a  trial.  At  the  trial  the  judges  re- 
fused to  admit  evidence  intended  to  show  the 
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truth  of  the  libels,  following  the  principle  of  law 
which  had  then  recently  been  reaffirmed  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  case  of  Franklin  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  libel  in  the  **  Craftsman."  The  defense 
was  made  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  speech  which  is  now  classic  as  a  vindication 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Hamilton  asserted 
the  right  of  the  Jury  to  judge  of  the  law  and  the 
facts,  and  in  defiance  of  the  peremptory  charge  of 
the  court,  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty  "  was  returned. 
Remarkable  demonstrations  of  popular  approval 
greeted  the  verdict.  Great  importance  is  attached 
by  historians  to  the  influence  of  this  trial  iipon 
the  political  destinies  of  America.  Gouvemeur 
Morris  hailed  it  as  "the  dawn  of  that  liberty 
which  afterward  revolutionized  America."  It 
was  the  last  serious  attempt  made  by  the  royal 
authorities  to  control  the  press  of  the  colonies. 
Bancroft  declares,  that,  in  spite  of  the  censorship 
which  had  existed  and  continued  to  be  claimed, 
"the  press  in  America  was  generaDy  as  free  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world."  —  In  every  colony,  the 
breaking  loose  from  England  appears  to  have  been 
accepted  as  abrogating  inherited  laws  and  customs 
which  involved  either  censorship  or  the  govern- 
mental scrutiny  of  the  political  utterances  of  the 
book  or  periodical  press.  '  As  colony  after  colony 
organized  state  governments,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  under  the  restrictions  which  still  obtain  for 
the  regulation  and  restraint  of  its  utterances  with 
respect  to  individuals,  was  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitutions as  a  cardinal  feature  of  free  institutions. 
The  bill  of  rights  accompanying  the  constitution 
of  Virginia (1776)  declared  "that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty, 
and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  gov- 
ernments." The  first  constitution  of  Vermont 
(1777)  declared  that  "  The  people  have  a  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  printing  and  publishing 
their  sentiments  concerning  the  transactions  of 
government,  and  therefore  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ought  not  to  be  restrained."  Similar  decla- 
rations were  made  either  in  the  constitutions  or 
the  bills  of  rights  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Maryland.  In  the  subsequent  modi- 
fications of  the  state  constitutions,  not  one  of  the 
thirty-eight  states  has  omitted  a  clause  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  These 
provisions  vary  in  their  explicitness,  some  of  them 
including  definitions  and  restrictions  which  in 
other  states  have  been  embodied  in  the  statutory 
or  common  law.  The  most  common  form  is  that 
incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  New  York  by 
the  convention  of  1821,  as  follows:  "Every  citi- 
zen may  freely  write,  speak  and  publish  his  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right,  and  no  law  shall  be  passed 
to  restrain  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels,  the 
truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  Jury,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury,  that  the  matter 
charged  as  libelous  is  true,  and  was  published 
with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  the 


party  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  jury  shaU  have 
the  ri^t  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact." 
Several  of  the  states,  as  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  South  Carolina,  especially  protect  newspa- 
per criticism  upon  public  officers,  the  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  reading  as  follows:  "  That 
the  printing  press  shall  be  free  to  every  one 
who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of 
the  l^;islature,  or  any  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain 
the  right  thereof.  The  free  communication  of 
thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  inviolable 
rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely  write 
and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for 
the  abuse  of  that  liberty.  In  the  prosecutions  for 
publication  of  papers  investigating  the  official 
conduct  of  officers  or  men  of  public  capacity, 
or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for  pub- 
lic information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given 
in  evidence;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels 
the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law 
and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  courts, 
as  in  other  cases;"  and  to  this  was  added,  in 
the  amended  constitution  of  1873,  an  important 
modification  of  phraseology,  aa  follows  :  "  No 
conviction  shall  be  had  in  any  prosecution  for  the 
publication  of  papers  relating  to  the  official  con- 
duct of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity,  or  to 
any  other  matter  proper  for  public  investigation 
or  information,  where  the  fact  that  such  publi- 
cation was  not  maliciously  or  negligently  made 
shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury."  It  is  clear  that  these  provisions  were  in- 
serted in  the  organic  law  of  the  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uprooting  that  doctrine  of  the  English 
common  law  with  which  they  are  at  variance,  and 
which  was  not  reversed  in  the  mother  country  by 
Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  until  1792.  But  in  most  of 
the  states  there  ensued  a  protracted  struggle,  be- 
fore the  courts  were  driven  to  surrender  the  privi- 
lege, borrowed  from  the  common  law  of  England, 
of  passing  upon  the  question  of  the  libelous 
character  of  a  publication,  leaving  to  the  jury 
only  the  determination  of  the  fact  of  publication. 
The  press,  as  an  agency  in  the  determination  of 
political  questions,  was  still  deprecated  by  public 
men.  The  constitutional  convention  of  1787  sat 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
upon  its  members  was  never  formally  removed. 
The  federal  senate  for  a  time  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  the  first  open  debate  was  had  in  1798 
on  the  occasion  of  the  controversy  over  the  right 
of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  a  seat  in  that  body.  This 
broke  the  spell  of  deliberations,  in  secret  conclave, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  secret  executive 
session  which  is  still  retained  is  a  remnant  of  the 
custom  thereafter  abandoned  with  respect  to  leg- 
islative business.  The  federal  constitution,  as 
originally  framed,  contained  no  provision  touch- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  proposition  of 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  that  "the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  pass  no  law 
touching  or  abridging  the  liberty  of  the  press," 
having  been  ignored  by  the  body  which  framed 
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the  instrument.  The  omission  was  remedied  by 
the  first  congress,  which  by  way  of  amendment 
resolved  that  '*  congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
The  law  of  political  libel  in  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  sedition  law,  July  14,  1798.  It  was 
enacted  while  the  federal  government  was  yet 
new  and  untried,  and  many  men  feared  that  the 
breath  of  the  heated  party  discussions  which  then 
absorbed  the  periodical  press,  might  tumble  the 
fabric  about  their  heads.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  the  men  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  its 
turn  and  tone  to  the  American  joumaliBm  of  the 
period  were  of  alien  birth  and  without  repub- 
lican training.  Among  them  were  William  Cob- 
bett,  James  Thompson  Callender,  William  Duane, 
Joseph  Gktles,  and  some  twenty  others,  all  of 
whom  were  attached  to  newspapers  opposed  to 
the  administration  of  Adams  and  the  federal  par- 
ty, and  were  conspicuous  for  the  violence  of  their 
journalistic  warfare.  The  sedition  law  had  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  produce  the  state  of  things  it 
was  passed  to  suppress.  Its  constitutionality  was 
denied  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  administration, 
and  may  well  be  questioned  to-day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact,  that,  in  several  of  the  numerous  trials 
which  took  place  under  it,  this  objection  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  law;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
expired  by  its  own  limitation  and  was  never  re- 
pealed, the  decisions  in  favor  of  its  constitution- 
ality may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  presumption 
of  such  a  right  in  congress  with  respect  to  the 
press  of  the  several  states.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  sedition  act  made  it  largely  influential  among 
the  causes  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  federalists; 
and,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Oooley,  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  at  the  present  time  of  any  such 
state  of  things  as  would  be  likely  to  bring  about 
its  re^nactment,  or  the  passage  of  any  similar  re- 
pressive statute."  Out  of  the  bitter  feelings  ex- 
cited by  this  act  grew  many  retaliatory  political 
libel  suits  in  the  state  courts,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  the  People  vs.  Croswell,  in 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  Feb.  18,  1804. 
It  was  an  indictment  against  Croswell  for  an 
alleged  libel  upon  Jefferson,  then  president;  and 
Chief  Justice  Morgan  Lewis,  who  tried  the  case, 
rejected  Croswell's  offer  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
charges  in  the  libel,  charging  the  jury  that  the 
question  of  libel  or  no  libel  was  a  question  of  law, 
a  legal  inference  from  the  facts;  that  if  the  jury 
were  satisfied  that  the  defendant  published  the 
matter  complained  of,  they  ought  to  find  him 
guilty;  that  the  intent  of  the  publisher,  and 
whether  the  publication  in  question  was  libelous 
or  not  were  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  the  court. 
Therefore  it  was  not  his  duty  to  give  any  opinion 
to  the  jury  upon  those  i)oint8.  He  cited  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  the  Dean 
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of  St.  Asaph,  and  declared  that  to  be  the'law  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  case  was  made  fa- 
mous, on  appeal,  by  the  strenuous  effort  to  lift  this 
judge-made  common  law  of  England  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  New  York.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton made  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
brilliant,  oratorical  effort  of  his  life,  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  assumption  of  the  court,  as  grossly  in- 
consistent with  the  genius  of  American  institu- 
tions in  relation  to  political  publications.  The 
comt  was  evenly  divided,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  justice  still  stood  as  the  law.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Judge  Kent,  adopting  the  language 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  crystallized  in  a  single 
sentence  the  doctrine  of  libel  which  is  now  ac- 
cepted in  all  the  states,  so  far  as  relates  to  political 
publications:  "Nothing  is  a  libel  which  is  written 
and  published  from  good  motives  and  for  justifia- 
ble ends;  and  to  show  this,  the  truth  of  the  facts 
charged  as  libelous  may  be  given  in  evidence,  and 
this,  whether  against  public  measures,  public 
officers  or  private  citizens."  The  decision  in  the 
Croswell  case  led  to  the  passage  of  a  declaratory 
act.  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  requiring  the 
judges  to  permit  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence 
in  all  libel  cases.  Political  press  prosecutions,  in- 
stituted by  the  government  authorities,  have  since 
ceased  altogether  in  the  United  States.  That  the 
federal  government  retains  a  latent  control  over 
the  press  is,  however,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  action  of  that  government  during  the 
late  civil  war,  first,  in  excluding  from  the  mails 
newspapers  charged  with  treasonable  utterances, 
and  again,  in  the  temporary  suppression  of 
various  New  York  journals,  and  particularly 
the  "World,"  for  the  publication  of  a  forged 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  The  right  of 
the  government  to  tax  newspapers  was  also  as- 
serted during  the  same  war,  by  the  internal  rev- 
enue tax  upon  advertisements,  which  yielded  in 
the  years  1868-7,  a  total  income  of  |980,080.  — 
Thus,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  which 
countries  exhibit  the  most  complete  development 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  well  as  the  most 
astonishing  growth  of  the  press,  the  relations  of 
the  government  and  the  newspaper  have  under- 
gone a  gradual  reversal.  "No  sooner  had  the 
press  been  emancipated  from  government  censor- 
ship," says  Macaulay,  "  than  the  government  itself 
fell  under  the  censorship  of  the  press."  "The 
people  of  Great  Britain,"  said  Mr.  Dan  vers,  as 
early  as  1737,  "are  governed  by  a  power  that 
never  was  heard  of  as  a  supreme  authority  in  any 
age  or  country  before.  It  is  the  government  of 
the  press."  It  is  true,  as  declared  by  Lecky,  in 
consequence  of  the  liberty  of  political  discussion 
legalized  by  the  act  of  1792,  that  "  Nowhere  else 
in  free  governments  [the  United  States  excepted] 
do  we  find  so  large  an  amount  of  power  divorced 
from  responsibility."  But  it  is  not  true,  as  was 
predicted  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  five  peers  who 
joined  in  his  protest  against  the  Fox  bill,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  British  press  has  resulted  in 
"the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  law  of 
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England."  On  the  contrary,  the  century  of  a 
free  press  in  England  has  been  conspicuous  as  her 
most  law-abiding  and  intelligently  progressive 
and  reformatory  century.  It  is  not  strictly  true 
that  the  power  of  the  press,  resulting  from  its 
facilities  for  appealing  directly  to  the  popular 
passion  or  impulse,  is  an  irresponsible  power. 
The  English  common  law  still  retains  a  hold  upon 
the  periodical  press  sufficient  to  restrain  its  free- 
dom from  developing  into  license.  Hallam  de- 
clares that  the  liberty  of  the  English  press  con- 
sists merely  in  exemption  from  the  licenser.  De 
Lolme  expresses  the  same  view,  as  does  also 
Blackstone,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  Amer- 
ican commentators  of  standard  authority  as  em- 
bodying correctly  the  idea  incorporated  in  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  United  States  by  the 
provisions  of  the  American  bills  of  rights.  (See 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  p.  1889;  2  Kent,  17  et 
seq.;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  chap.  10.)  This 
view  of  the  law  largely  reduces  the  element  of 
irresponsibility.  The  accountability  of  every 
newspaper  is  not  only  to  the  law  but  to  its  constit- 
uency. The  value  of  its  property  depends  wholly 
upon  the  favor  of  that  constituency,  and  this  fa- 
vor must  be  retained  by  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  a 
general  policy  which  commands  some  measure  of 
popular  approval.  The  multiplicity  of  newspa- 
pers still  further  reduces  the  dangers  dreaded  by 
Lord  Thurlbw.  No  one  journal,  nor  any  junta 
of  journals,  can  control  or  regulate  public  opinion 
in  given  directions.  There  are  journals  enough, 
in  both  England  and  the  United  States,  to  advo- 
cate all  sides  of  each  recurring  public  question; 
and  the  sum  of  the  controversial  discussion  of  it 
is  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  to  the  true 
policy.  Thus  one  newspaper  neutralizes  another, 
8o  far  as  to  check  an  undue  and  irresponsible  in- 
fluencing of  popular  sentiment.  It  is  a  demon- 
strated fact  in  the  history  of  the  journalism  of 
both  countries,  that  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  one  political 
party,  in  a  particular  town,  is  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  establishment  of  a  paper  of 
the  opposite  political  faith;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
town  that  can  support  one  such  party  paper  can 
supply  nutriment  enough  for  the  other.  It  is 
thus  the  fact,  due  wholly  to  the  development  of 
journalism,  that  every  public  question  is  pre- 
sented to  the  people  from  both  points  of  view. 
The  consequence  is,  that  so  far  as  the  government 
is  controlled  by  the  people,  the  only  effect  of  the 
press  upon  that  people  is  to  facilitate  an  enlight- 
ened judgment,  by  which  the  element  of  irrespon- 
sibility is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  This  remains 
the  case,  even  though  the  temper  of  the  press,  in 
its  discussions,  may  be,  as  it  so  frequently  is,  a  bit- 
terly partisan  and  prejudiced  temper.  —  An  even 
more  important  consideration,  in  estimating  the 
effects  of  a  free  and  untrammeled  press  upon  the 
government  of  a  nation,  is  the  immeasurable  in- 
crease of  personal  responsibility  which  its  exist- 
ence introduces  and  compels  in  the  government 
itself.    In  the  universal  publicity  which  the  exist- 


ence of  a  free  press  necessitates,  in  all  the  acts 
and  motives  of  the  men  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  the  government,  lies  the  siu'est  attainable  guar- 
antee against  the  abuse  of  that  power.  It  is  this 
fact  which  Macaulay  had  in  mind,  when  he  in- 
sisted that  the  history  of  the  English  constitution 
from  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  compressed 
into  the  record  of  the  struggles  of  the  English 
press  for  its  liberty.  That  history  is  identified  at 
every  stage  with  some  phase  of  the  popular  de- 
mand for  the  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  Tlie  original  denial  of  free  and 
unlicensed  printing  was  based  upon  the  necessity, 
in  a  government  by  prerogative,  of  shutting  out 
all  inquiry  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  men 
in  office,  all  investigation  of  errors  or  abuses  in 
the  laws  or  government  of  a  nation.  The  whole 
tendency  and  effect  of  the  old  law  of  political 
libel — the  conmion  law  which  made  it  indictable 
to  publish  anything  against  the  constitution  of 
the  coimtry  or  its  established  system  of  govern- 
ment— was  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  means  of 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  their  own  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  infringements  made  upon 
them  by  the  mistakes  or  the  misconduct  of  their 
rulers.  All  modem  arbitrary  governments  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  some  method  of  inter- 
conununication  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  by  the  publication  of  royal  gazettes  or 
official  organs,  in  which  is  inserted  no  information 
save  such  as  they  deem  it  desirable,  in  their  own 
interests,  that  the  people  should  possess.  The 
free  press,  wherever  it  has  forced  its  way.  has 
substituted  for  an  irresponsible  government  by 
the  prerogative,  a  government  which  must  do  its 
deeds  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  the  face  of  \m- 
intimidated  criticism,  and  stand  or  fall  by  the  vei^ 
diet  intelligently  rendered.  Except  on  rare  occa- 
sions of  great  popular  excitement,  where  the  press 
does  mischief  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
hour,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  consequences  of  its 
freedom  in  political  discussion  which  are  not  to 
the  general  advantage  of  the  state.  Reflecting 
and  organizing  public  opinion,  adding  immense- 
ly to  the  facilities  for  co-operation,  diffusing  ppp- 
ular  arguments  with  unparalleled  rapidity  over 
inmiense  areas,  repeating  them  day  after  day  until 
they  become  familiar  to  all  classes,  watching  with 
a  sleepless  vigilance  for  the  slightest,  encroach- 
ments of  power,  and  for  the  evidences  of  offi- 
cial dereliction,  the  periodical  press  has  strength- 
ened immeasurably  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
liberty,  and  has  made  chimerical  dangers  which 
once  seemed  imminent.  This  is  the  general  ver- 
dict of  historians,  one  of  the  latest  of  whom,  Mr. 
Lecky,  declares:  "The  growth  of  the  press  as 
a  great  power  in  English  politics  is  perhaps  the 
most  momentous  of  all  the  events  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  has  modified  the  political  life  as  profoundly 
as  steam  in  the  present  century  has  altered  the 
economical  condition  of  England.  Of  all  the 
instruments  human  wisdom  has  devised,  a  free 
press  is  the  most  efficacious  in  putting  an  end 
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to  jobs,  abuses,  political  malversation  and  cor- 
raption.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  its  serv- 
ices as  a  means  for  the  political  education  of  the 
masses.  Few  persons  will  deny,  that,  in  England 
at  least,  they  outweigh  the  evils  which  the  abuses 
of  the  press  have  produced.  Whether  they  do 
so  everywhere  is  less  certain,  and  the  magnitude 
of  those  evils  is  usually  underrated  by  those  who 
judge  exclusively  from  English  experience."  The 
United  States  is  certainly  not  the  country  to 
which  this,  exception  applies.  Here,  more  than 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  where  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  government  is  committed  to  the  frequent 
arbitrament  of  universal  suffrage,  the  importance 
of  means  for  the  wide  and  unrestricted  diffusion 
of  political  intelligence,  is  beyond  calculation,  as 
has  been  many  times  demonstrated.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  proper  to  admit  that  the  evils  attending 
the  political  liberty  of  the  press  are  greater  here 
than  elsewhere,  and  are  serious  enough  to  justify 
the  profound  apprehension  they  have  excited  in 
many  quarters.  But  they  are  evils  which  are  be- 
coming less  alarming  as  the  press  of  the  country 
grows  in  resources,  in  independence,  in  character 
and  in  influence.  With  Ihis  growth  it  becomes 
less  dependent  upon  political  connections,  and 
therefore  less  virulent  in  its  partisanship,  less 
under  the  control  of  d&signing  and  ambitious 
men,  less  addicted  to  sensationalism,  less  liable  to 
pander  to  the  passions  of  the  hour  and  the  de- 
praved tastes  of  the  ignorant.  In  a  country  where 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  is  such  a  com- 
mon and  easy  affair,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some 
newspapers  will  always  exist  whose  conduct  is 
not  regulated  by  that  scrupulous  regard  for  pri- 
vate rights  and  the  public  well-being  which  has 
long  distinguished  the  better  class  of  American 
Journals,  and  is  developed  to  an  admirable  degree 
in  the  press  of  England.  The  nature  of  our  polit- 
ical institutions  and  the  fierceness  of  our  party 
politics  have  always  developed  a  greater  freedom 
of  personal  reference,  accompanied  by  a  bitter- 
ness and  vindictiveness  of  criticism,  than  is  seen 
elsewhere.  Of  this,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
that  there  is  much  less  than  existed  in  the  early 
history  of  American  newspapers,  while  the  vul- 
gar intrusion  into  private  affairs,  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  a  prurient  public  taste  for  scandal, 
has  long  been  confined  to  publications  of  no  rec- 
ognized standing  in  the  community. — 8.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  the  relations  of  the  newspaper 
press  to  individuals.  The  law  of  newspaper  libel, 
as  it  exists  in  England  and  the  United  States  to- 
day, is  an  outgrowth  of  the  governmental  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  and  it  retains  many  features 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  principle  that  the 
press  was  an  interloper,  without  any  well-defined 
rights,  such  as  inhere  in  other  lines  of  business  or 
professional  occupation.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
newspaper,  as  such,  has  ever  influenced  the  cur- 
rent of  the  common  law  in  any  particular  impor- 
tant to  the  protection  of  newspaper  publishers. 
In  pointing  out  this  (act,  Judge  Cooley  says: 
-'The  railway  has  become  the  successor  of  the 


king's  highway,  and  the  plastic  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
new  condition  of  things;  but  the  changes  accom- 
plished by  the  public  press  seem  to  have  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  law,  and,  save  only  where  modi- 
fications have  been  made  by  statute  or  constitu- 
tion, the  publisher  of  the  daily  paper  occupies 
to-day  the  same  position  in  the  courts  that  the 
village  gossip  and  retailer  of  scandal  occupied 
200  years  ago,  with  no  more  privilege,  and  no 
more  protection."  In  the  meanwhile,  the  news- 
paper press  has  become  one  of  the  chief  necessi- 
ties of  our  alert  and  commercial  civilization.  It 
bears  its  official  relations  to  the  government,  na- 
tional, state  and  local,  and  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
popular  eye  and  heart  than  any  other  agency  for 
influencing  public  opinion.  In  the  main  it  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  these  relations  which  have 
grown  up  between  it  and  the  communities  it 
serves,  and  discharges  the  functions  assigned  it, 
with  a  dignity,  sagacity,  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise not  surpassed  by  laborers  in  any  other  field. 
But  as  the  law  of  libel  now  stands,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  publish  an  allusion  to  an  individual,  in  a 
record  of  events  to  which  privilege  is  not  ex- 
tended, the  inference  from  which  is  derogator}' 
to  that  individual,  which  will  not  be  construed  as 
a  technical  libel  in  the  courts  of  all  the  states, 
thus  giving  the  complainant  a  standing  in  court, 
and  placing  upon  the  publisher  the  onus  of  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  his  publication  not  only,  but 
the  absence  of  malicious  or  unworthy  motive  in 
making  the  publication.  In  criminal  prosecutions 
for  libel,  under  the  old.  law,  the  truth  was  not  in 
itself  a  sufficient  excuse,  the  basis  of  the  prosecu- 
tion being  that  the  libel  was  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  a  liability  assumed  to  be  all  the 
gi*eater  if  the  injurious  charge  was  true.  In  civil 
suits  to  recover  damages  for  libel,  the  truth,  when 
pleaded  and  established,  is  now  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  complete  defense,  where  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  Uie  publication  was  made  from  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  On  the  other 
hand,  thp  burden  of  the  decisions  is,  that  malice 
is  presumptive  in  publications  the  truth  of  which 
can  not  be  established.  The  libel  being  false,  the 
malice  imputable  from  the  act  of  publication  is  a 
part  of  the  res  gesta  from  which  the  action  arises. 
And  this  holds,  whether  the  falsehood  was  the 
result  of  an  inadvertence,  error  or  mistake,  or 
whether  it  originated  with  a  reporter,  a  distant 
correspondent,  or  even  when  copied  from  another 
newspaper,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
source.  These  are  some  of  the  rulings  which 
have  made  the  law  of  libel  particularly  severe  up- 
on newspaper  publishers.  But  it  is  iJie  fact  that 
the  general  disposition  of  juries  is,  in. such  cases, 
where  the  malice  is  a  legal  fiction,  and  not  an  act- 
ual fact,  to  deal  leniently  with  the  defendants. 
Verdicts  of  six  cents  damages  are  of  common  oc- 
currence. The  significance  of  these  verdicts  is, 
that  while  the  publisher  has  been  guilty  of  a  tech- 
nical libel,  his  guilt  was  done  in  innocence,  and  the 
plaintiff  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  smart  money. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  libel  law  undoubtedly 
encourages  suits  which  are  in  the  nature  of  black- 
mail or  persecution;  but  the  reputable  press  rarely 
suffers  from  these  suits  beyond  the  annoyance  and 
expense  of  preparing  for  trial.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  it  is  strictly  true  that  no  issue  of 
the  daily  newspaper  of  the  day  can  be  free  from 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  libels  ^per  ie,  that  is  to 
say,  actionable  publications,  and  still  publish  the 
current  news  of  the  day.  The  impossibility  of 
avoiding  that  class  of  publications  has  had  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  press  more  careless  than  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  tise  of  language  and  the  form 
of  assertion,  and  has  made  the  public  more  lenient 
in  its  judgment  of  these  daily  violations  of  pro- 
priety. Some  of  the  more  noteworthy  instances 
of  the  character  of  publications  that  have  been 
held  libelous,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  publisher, 
may  be  given.  It  is  no  justification  or  excuse  for 
a  libel  that  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  does  not 
personally  know  the  person  libeled;  or  that  he 
did  not  personally  know  of  the  libel  inserted  in 
his  paper  previous  to  its  publication.  In  a  civil 
suit  for  libel  the  truth  can  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence as  a  defense,  unless  under  a  special  plea  or 
notice  of  justification,  "framed  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  and  precision  as  is  necessary 
in  an  indictment  for  the  crime  imputed."  The 
justification  mtist  be  as  broad  as  the  charge.  It 
is  not  a  justification  of  publishing  rumors  against 
a  plaintiff,  to  prove  that  such  rumors  existed. 
Proving  the  truth  of  one  out  of  several  charges  is 
not  a  justification.  Each  charge  must  be  sub- 
stantiated precisely  as  made.  The  publisher  of 
an  article  is  equally  liable  with  the  author,  and 
an  action  may  lie  against  either  or  both.  It  is  no 
justification  for  libel,  to  give  the  authority  for  the 
statement.  Where  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  an 
alleged  libel,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  the  words  were  used  of  plaintiff,  and  in 
what  sense  they  were  used.  A  publication  is  not 
a  libel,  unless  it  reflects  upon  some  particular  per- 
son, who  need  not  be  named,  but  must  be  plainly 
pointed  at.  Business  corporations  may  maintain 
actions  for  libel,  the  same  as  individuals,  for 
words  affecting  their  business  or  property,  by  al- 
leging special  damages.  An  imputation  contained 
in  the  form  of  a  question,  e.  g.,  "Is  H.  the  man 
who  broke  jail?"  may  be  libelous.  Criticisms 
upon  works  of  art  or  literary  productions  are  al- 
lowable, but  they  must  be  fair  and  temperate,  and 
the  author  himself  must  not  be  criticised  under 
cover  of  a  criticism  of  his  works,  nor  must  it  be 
assumed  that  because  he  seeks  the  favor  of  the 
public  for  his  productions,  he  thereby  makes  his 
private  character  and  conduct  public  property. 
This  rule  was  established  in  the  celebrated  sxnts  of 
Cooper  the  novelist.  Publications  which  reflect 
upon  the  skill  of  professional  men,  whose  busi- 
ness depends  upon  their  reputation,  entitle  plaint- 
iff to  recover  without  proof  of  special  damages. 
Vague  charges  against  the  character  of  public 
ofilcers  are  libelous.    Where  a  charge  of  corrup- 


tion is  made  against  any  ofllcer,  it  can  only  be 
sustained  by  proof  of  a  specific  act  of  corruption 
on  the  part  of  plaintiff.  It  is  no  justification  to 
set  up  that  certain  honest  men  believe  the  allega- 
tion to  be  true.  Such  language  regarding  a  m^n- 
berof  congress,  as  "he  is  a  fawning  sycophant, 
a  misrepresentative  in  congress,  and  a  groveling 
office-seeker,"  has  been  held  libelous.  To  charge 
a  candidate  for  office  with  seeking  that  office  from 
motives  of  private  gain,  is  a  libel.  In  a  word, 
while  the  law  justifies  free  criticism  upon  public 
officers  and  candidates  for  public  office,  the  news- 
paper indulging  them  must  be  as  careful  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  as  specific  in  its  proofs,  in 
an  attempt  to  justify,  as  though  the  individual 
libeled  were  a  private  citizen.  Chief  Justice  Par- 
sons, of  Massachusetts,  stated  the  case  in  this  wise: 
"  When  a  man  shall  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for 
a  public  office  conferred  by  the  election  of  the 
people,  he  must  be  considered  as  putting  his  char- 
acter in  issue,  so  far  as  it  may  respect  his  fitness 
and  qualifications  for  the  office.  Publications  of 
the  truth  on  this  subject,  with  the  honest  inten- 
tion of  informing  the  people,  are  not  a  libel.  For 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pub- 
lication of  truths,  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  know,  should  be  an  offense  against  their 
laws.  *  *  For  the  same  reason  the  publication 
of  falsehood  and  calumny  against  public  officers 
is  an  offense  most  dangerous  to  the  people,  and 
deserves  punishment ;  because  the  people  may  be 
deceived,  and  reject  the  best  citizens  to  their  great 
injury,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  loss  of  their  liber- 
ties. "  A  subsequent  publication  of  the  newspaper, 
containing  a  recantation,  if  fair  and  explicit,  is  ad- 
missible in  mitigation  of  damages.  Such  a  pub- 
lication, not  retracting  the  libelous  charge,  but 
merely  attempting  to  construe  it  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  fairly  imputable,  has  been  held 
not  admissible.  The  defendant  can  not  give  in 
evidence,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  a  former  re- 
covery of  damages  against  him  in  favor  of  the 
same  plaintiff,  in  another  action  for  a  libel  which 
formed  one  of  a  series  of  numbers  published  in 
the  same  paper,  and  containing  the  libelous  words 
charged  in  the  declaration  in  the  second  suit.  In 
disproving  malice,  though  the  plaintiff  may  give 
evidence  of  actual  malice  and  vindictive  motives 
on  the  part  of  defendant,  the  latter  may  rebut  all 
presumption  of  actual  malice  by  showing  facts 
and  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  suppose 
the  charge  true  when  he  made  it.  No  facts  of 
this  kind  can  be  shown,  however,  except  such  as 
were  actually  known  to  the  defendant  when  he 
made  the  charge.  Although  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  disprove  malice,  by 
showing  that  the  defendant,  though  mistaken, 
believed  the  charge  true  when  made,  may  be 
given  in  evidence  in  mitigation  of  damages,  never- 
theless, if  the  facts  and  circumstances  offered  tend 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  charge,  or  go  toward 
making  out  a  justification,  they  are  inadmissible. 
The  defense,  failing  in  a  pleading  of  justification, 
may  rely  upon  the  same  evidence  in  mitigation. 
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AU  matters  occurring  after  the  publication  of  a 
libel,  though  they  prove  its  truth,  are  inadmissible, 
These  rulings  do  not  apply  to  the  class  of  pub- 
lications which  are  described  as  privileged.  It  is 
settled  that  a  fair  and  Impartial  account  of  Judi- 
cial proceedings,  which  have  not  been  ex  parts,  is 
a  privileged  publication.  But  any  conclusion  a 
newspaper  may  draw  from  the  evidence  in  such  a 
proceeding  is  not  privileged.  The  report  must 
also  strictly  conform  to  the  actual  proceedings  in 
court,  and  must  contain  no  defamatory  comments, 
to  be  privileged.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the 
publication  of  ex  parte  proceedings  or  preliminary 
examinations,  although  they  may  be  of  a  Judicial 
character,  is  not  privileged.  When  they  reflect  in- 
juriously upon  hidividuals,  the  publisher  derives 
no  benefit  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  sil- 
ready  delivered  in  court,  and  must  found  his  de- 
fense, not  in  the  truth  of  the  report,  but  in  the  truth 
of  the  charge  conveyed  in  the  report.  The  rule  of 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  any  additions,  editorial 
comments,  or  headlines,  published  in  connection 
with  Judicial  proceedings.  The  publication  of  a 
speech  made  by  a  convict  at  the  time  and  place  of 
execution,  is  not  privileged,  and  if  scandalous  im- 
putations are  used,  he  who  publishes  them  after- 
ward must  be  responsible  for  the  injury  occasioned 
to  the  person  attacked.  Fair  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  legislative  body  are  absolutely  privi- 
leged; but  a  privileged  publication  of  this  char- 
acter, as  well  as  of  others,  may  be  libelous,  and 
the  difference  consists  in  the  proof  necessary  to 
sustain  the  action.  In  privileged  publications, 
good  faith  is  presumed,  and  the  plaintiff  must  not 
only  show  the  publication,  but  also  that  the  de- 
fendant, in  making  it,  was  governed  by  bad  mo- 
tives. Where  acttud  malice  is  shown  to  exist,  one 
who  has  published  that  which  is  prima  fade  privi- 
leged, has  no  privilege,  although  without  this  the 
publication  would  have  been  privileged  and  even 
Justifiable.  The  definition  of  privileged  publica- 
tions is  a  more  modem  phase  of  the  law  of  libel, 
and  has  been  established  by  statute  in  most  of  the 
states.  It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of  the 
courts  is  to  somewhat  extend  the  protection  of 
privilege  to  newspapers;  and  that  the  relief  which 
publishers  seek  from  the  onerous  character  of  this 
law,  as  now  interpreted,  is  to  largely  come  from 
the  enlargement  of  this  privilege,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  ordinary  business  of  newspaper  publica- 
tion. In  a  broader  sense  than  the  law  implies,  the 
general  privilege  of  a  newspaper  has  come  to 
cover,  in  public  opinion  at  least,  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss public  matters,  and  public  men,  as  they  are 
inseparably  connected  with  these  matters.  News 
can  not  be  printed  with  impunity,  even  when 
thfre  is  abscaice  of  malice ;  but  the  privilege  of 
discussion  extends  to  matters  of  government  in 
all  its  grades;  to  the  performance  of  official  duty 
by  all  classes  of  public  officers  and  agents;  to 
courts,  prisons,  charities,  public  schools,  to  all 
means  of  transportation,  even  when  in  private 
hands;  to  all  schemes  and  enterprises  of  a  semi- 
public  nature,  which  invite  public  favor  and  de- 


pend for  success  upon  public  confidence.  But 
these  discussions  must  be  carried  on  in  good  faith, 
and  within  the  limits  of  truth  and  fairness.  The 
border  line  between  that  which  is  libelous  and 
that  which  is  not  libelous  is  thus  a  vague  and  un- 
certain one,  and  the  newspaper  editor  who  would 
escape  the  constant  liability  to  be  brought  into 
court  in  civil  actions  for  damages,  must  exercise 
constant  vigilance,  caution  and  discretion.  In  the 
words  of  Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York» 
"the  law  recognizes  no  peculiar  rights,  privileges 
or  claims  to  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  public  press.  They  have  no  rights 
but  such  as  are  common  to  all.  They  have  the 
right  to  publish  the  truth,  but  no  right  to  publish 
falsehood  to  the  injury  of  others,  with  impunity." 
— The  actual  effects  of  the  law  of  libel,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  interpretation  common  on 
the  bench,  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  to  frequent 
resort  to  it,  in  the  vindication  of  private  character. 
The  pecuniary  damage  to  the  plaintiff's  character 
is  the  matter  in  issue  in  all  civil  suits,  and  the  lat- 
itude of  cross-examination  allowed  on  this  account 
involves  an  ordeal  which  few  men  care  to  en- 
counter. It  is  thus  a  fact,  that,  while  the  number 
and  circulation  of  newspapers  are  inordinately 
increasing,  libel  suits  are  less  frequent  than  for- 
merly; and  the  number  of  criminal  prosecutions 
for  libel  is  likewise  decreasing,  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  —  Bibliography.  The  bibliography  of 
typography  is  voluminous :  it  may  be  found  in 
John  F.  Marthens'  T)/poffrapMcal  Bibliography, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1876.  The  bibliography  of  Jour- 
nalism  is  still  limited,  and  the  most  important 
contributions  to  it  are,  in  England,  Alexander 
Andrews'  Hieiory  of  BriHeh  Joumaliem,  from  the 
Fbundaiian  of  the  Newspaper  Press  to  the  Repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1855;  F.  Knight  Hunt's 
Fburth  Estffte:  Oontributions  (award  a  History  of 
Newspapers  and  the  Lib&rty  of  the  Press,  1850; 
The  Newspaper  Press:  Its  Origin,  Progress  and 
Present  Poskion,  by  James  Grant,  London,  1871; 
A  History  of  Advertising,  by  Henry  Sampson,  Lon- 
don, 1874;  C.  Alitchell  &  Co.'s  Newspaper  Press 
Directory,  published  annually  since  1846 ;  May's 
British  and  Irish  Press  Ouide,  published  annually 
since  1878;  and  in  the  United  States,  A  History  of 
Printing  in  America  to  the  Tear  1810,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Worcester,  1810,  of  which  a  second  , 
edition,  with  many  notes  and  additions,  under  the 
direction  of  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Nathaniel  Paine 
and  Joel  Munsell,  was  published  in  1874  by  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  two  volumes;  JournaUsm  in  the  United 
8UxUsfr<nn  1690  to  1872,  by  Frederic  Hudson,  New 
York,  1878 ;  8peeimsns  of  Newspaper  Literature, 
with  Memoirs  and  Reminiscences,  by  Joseph  T. 
Buckingham,  two  vols.,  Boston,  1853;  Personal 
Memoirs  and  RecoUeetions  of  Editorial  Life,  by  the 
same,  two  vols.,  Boston,  1852;  Commomorative 
Address  upon  WUUam  Bradford,  by  John  William 
Wallace,  Albany,  1863;  Andrew  Bradford,  by 
Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Philadelphia,  1869 ;  Nefwe- 
papers  and  Newspaper  Writers  in  New  EngUind, 
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1787-1815,  by  Delano  A.  Gkxidard.  Boston.  1808; 
American  Enc^lopcedia  of  Printing,  by  J.  Lu- 
ther Ringwalt,  Philadelphia,  1871;  Auiobioffraphy 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  various  editions ;  Ltfe  of 
Horace  Greeley,  by  James  Parton,  Boston,  1869 ; 
Henry  J.  Raymond  and  New  York  Journalism,  by 
Augustus  J.  Maverick,  Hartford,  1870;  Schools  of 
Journalism,  by  Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York,  1872; 
Some  Newspaper  Tendencies,  by  the  same.  New 
York,  1879 ;  Typographical  Miscellany,  by  Joel 
Munsell,  Albany,  1856;  The  Newspaper  Record:  A 
Complete  List  of  Newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Progress 
of  American  Journalism,  by  W.  T.  Coggswell, 
Philadelphia,  1856;  The  American  Newspaper  IH- 
reetory,  by  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  annual  since 
1868;  The  Newspaper  Directory  of  the  World,  by 
H.  P.  Hubbard,  New  Haven,  1882;  also  the  ^dal 
Report  on  the  Newspaper  Press  in  the  Tenth  Cen- 
sus of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  relations  of 
the  press  to  government  and  the  law,  see  John 
Milton's  Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing,  London,  1644 ;  Macaulay's 
Mstory  of  England;  May's  (hnsUtutional  History 
qf  England,  chaps.  7,  9  and  10;  Hallam's  Consti' 
tviional  History  of  England;  De  Lolme's  ConstUu 
Hon  of  England;  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limited 
Hons  in  the  United  States,  in  wliich  will  be  found 
citations  of  libel  cases  in  American  courts.  Upon 
the  law  of  newspaper  libel,  see  Townshend  on 
Libel;  Shortt  on  Libel;  Heard  on  Libel  and  Slander; 
Cooper  on  the  La/w  of  Libel  and  the  Liberty  of  ths 
Press;  Holt  on  LSbd;  Starkie  on  Libel. 

S.  N.  D.  North. 

PBETIOUS  QUESTION.  (See  Parliameot- 
TART  Law.) 

PRICES.  The  price  of  a  oonmiodity  is  its  val- 
ue in  exchange,  expressed  in  money.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil  rightly  speaks  of  price  as  being  one  kind 
of  value,  as  it  is  merely  the  value  of  any  com- 
modity compared  with  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
definite  commodity.  In  a  system  of  barter  an 
article  may  have  as  many  different  prices  as  there 
are  commodities  with  which  it  may  be  compared, 
as  commodity  is  exchanged  against  commodity. 
But  when  the  machinery  of  a  monetary  standard 
is  employed,  all  values  are  measured  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  that  standard.  Instead  of  ex- 
changing a  coat  for  a  certain  number  of  loaves  of 
bread,  of  pounds  of  meat,  or  of  days*  labor,  and 
thus  roughly  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  coat,  its 
value  is  estimated  in  terms  of  the  commodity 
which  is  at  the  time  and  place  most  current 
(money),  and  this  is  considered  to  be  its  value  in 
exchange,  its  price.  —  Adam  Smith  believed  that 
every  article  had  two  prices,  a  real  and  a  nominal 
price.  '*  The  real  price  of  everything,  what  ev- 
erything really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring 
it.  *  *  Labor  was  the  lirst  price,  the  original 
purchase  money  that  was  paid  for  all  things. 
♦    *    Labor  alone,  therefore,  never  varying  its 


own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard 
by  which  the  real  value  of  all  commodities  can  at 
all  times  be  estimated  and  compared :  it  is  their 
real  price;  money  is  their  nominal  price.'*  (Book 
i.,  chap.  V.)  He  further  discriminates  between 
the  natural  and  the  market  price  of  commodities. 
"When  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  land,  the  wages  of  the  labor,  and  the  profits 
of  the  stock  employed  in  the  raising,  preparing 
and  bringing  to  market,  according  to  their  natural 
[i.  e.,  the  ordinary  or  average]  rates,  the  commod- 
ity is  then  sold  for  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
price.  ♦  ♦  The  actual  price  at  which  any  com- 
modity is  commonly  sold  is  called  its  market  price. 
It  may  be  either  above,  or  below,  or  exactly  the 
same  with,  its  natural  price.  The  market  price 
of  every  particular  commodity  is  regulated  by 
the  proportion  between  the  quantity  which  is 
actually  brought  to  the  market  and  the  demand 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  natural  price 
of  the  commodity.  ♦  *  The  natural  price  is, 
as  it  were,  the  central  price,  to  which  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  continually  gravitat- 
ing. *  ♦  Whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  which 
hinder  them  from  settling  in  this  centre  of  repose 
and  continuance,  they  are  constantly  tending 
toward  it."  (Ibid.,  chap,  vii.)  —  These  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  embody  the 
principal  doctrines  regarding  prices;  and  the 
labors  of  economists  who  have  come  after  Smith, 
have  only  elaborated  these  heads.  What  Smith 
terms  the  real  price  is  nothing  but  the  ealue  of  a 
commodity;  the  nominal  price  is  what  is  now 
called  the  price,  and  the  distinction  he  draws  be- 
tween natural  and  actual,  is  to-day  expressed  by 
the  cost  of  producing  the  article  and  its  market 
price.  What  he  terms  the  nominal  price,  alone 
concerns  us  in  this  article,  but  this  involves  a  dis- 
cussion of  natural  and  market  prices.  —  In  an 
article  of  this  kind  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  superficial  history  of  prices,  as  they  have 
from  century  to  century  been  altered  almost  with 
every  advance  in  civilization.  Such  a  history 
would  have  to  include  a  complete  examination  of 
the  growth  and  movements  of  population,  the  vari- 
ous improvements  in  agricultimd  and  manufactur- 
ing processes,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  its  division  among  them,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  transporting  and  marketing  commodities, 
the  laws  which  favor  or  restrict  the  power  of  capi- 
tal to  combine  and  to  create  monopolies,  the  regu- 
lations of  trades  unions  which  restrict  the  markets, 
the  systems  of  taxation  employed,  the  state  of  the 
currency,  and  a  thousand  other  conditions,  all  of 
which  may  influence  the  prices  not  only  of  a 
single  commodity,  but  even  of  all  commodities. 
Out  of  this  complexity  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  frame  general  laws  regulating  the 
fluctuations  of  prices,  which  may  apply  under  all 
circumstances.  But  in  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
prices,  certain  principles,  definite  and  in  the  main 
general  in  their  application,  may  be  laid  down. 
It  should,  however,  be  understood,  that,  whatever 
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interferes  with  the  free  movement  of  labor  or  of 
capital,  the  free  exchange  of  money  or  of  com- 
modities exerts  an  influence  upon  prices,  pre- 
venting them  from  reaching  their  normal  level.  — 
The  price  of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  the 
relation  between  demand  and  supply.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  may  vary 
widely,  not  only  in  different  markets,  but  even  in 
the  same  market.  In  order  to  simplify  matters, 
we  will  suppose  that  there  is  but  one  market,  and 
in  that  market  the  competition  among  buyers, 
and  also  among  sellers,  is  so  free  that  there  can 
be  but  one  price  for  the  same  commodity  at  a 
given  time.  The  price  is  determined  by  the 
struggle  of  'interests  between  buyers  and  sell- 
ers, and  is  subject  to  constant  variation,  but 
always  tending  to  such  a  rate  as  will  equalize  the 
supply  to  the  demand.  For  example,  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  given  commodity  is  in  the  market, 
and  at  a  given  price  a  number  of  buyers  sufficient 
to  consume  all  of  this  quantity  will  be  found. 
Should  the  quantity  offered,  or  the  supply,  be  in- 
creased, without  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
buyers,  there  will  be  a  certain  quantity  remaining 
unsold,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks,  the  holders  will  lower  their  prices,  bidding 
for  custom  against  one  another.  This  reduction 
in  price  is  usually  (some  exceptions  will  be  noted 
hereafter)  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
buyers,  as  the  commodity  is  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  circle  of  customers;  so  that  at  the 
reduced  price  the  demand  may  be  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply, and  as  in  the  former  case  the  whole  of  the  stock 
may  be  disposed  of.  Or  another  contingency  may 
arise.  There  may  be  a  greater  demand  for  a  given 
commodity  than  the  market  is  able  to  meet.  In 
their  eagerness  to  satisfy  their  wants,  the  buyers 
will  bid  against  one  another,  and  prices  will  rise. 
But  with  every  rise  in  price,  there  will  be  some 
among  the  buyers  who  will  be  unwilling  to  pay 
the  increased  price,  so  that  prices  will  rise  until 
there  is  only  such  a  number  of  buyers  as  will  take 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  offered.  Again  are 
the  supply  and  demand  equalized,  and  this  is  the 
general  law  of  prices.  — But  this  supposes  a  mar- 
ket which  has  no  existence  in  fact,  an  ideal  mar- 
ket; and  a  somewhat  cursory  examination  will 
show  that  there  are  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
circumstances  acting  and  reacting  among  them- 
selves to  influence  prices;  that  the  commodities 
in  a  market  do  not  possess  an  equal  utility  to  man, 
some  being  necessary  to  his  existence,  others  be- 
ing consumed  at  pleasure,  and  therefore  readily 
dispensed  with;  that  a  commodity  may  possess  at 
one  time  a  very  different  value  from  that  which 
it  has  at  another,  and  yet  the  conditions  attending 
its  production  may  have  remained  unchanged. 
For  the  present  we  will  suppose  that  the  value  of 
money  remains  the  same  (which  is  by  no  means 
the  case),  and  that  any  alteration  in  prices  arises 
from  some  change  in  the  commodity  itself. 
Again,  some  variations  in  prices  may  be  of  a  per- 
manent and  others  of  a  temporary  character.  •— 
Instead  of  saying  that  price  depends  upon  the 


equalization  of  demand  and  supply,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  market. 
"  Originally,"  says  Mr.  Jevons,  "  a  market  was  a 
public  place  in  a  town  where  provisions  and  other 
objects  were  exposed  for  sale;  but  the  word  has 
been  generalized,  so  as  to  mean  any  body  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  intimate  business  relations  and 
carry  on  extensive  transactions  in  any  commodity. 
A  great  city  may  contain  as  many  markets  as  there 
arc  important  branches  of  trade,  and  these  mar- 
kets may  or  may  not  be  localized.  The  central 
point  of  a  market  is  the  public  exchange,  mart  or 
auction  rooms,  where  the  traders  agree  to  meet 
and  transact  business.  In  London  the  stock  mar- 
ket, the  corn  market,  the  coal  market,  the  sugar 
market,  and  many  others,  are  distinctly  localized; 
in  Manchester  the  cotton  market,  the  cotton  waste 
market,  and  others.  But  this  distinction  of  lo- 
cality is  not  necessary.  The  traders  may  be  spread 
over  a  whole  town,  or  region  of  country,  and  yet 
make  a  market,  if  they  are,  by  means  of  fail's, 
meetings,  published  price  lists,  the  postoffice,  or 
otherwise,  in  close  communication  with  each 
other."  In  the  United  States  these  markets  are 
known  as  exchanges.  (See  Exchai9  oes.  )  —  These 
markets,  standing  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  and  composed  almost  wholly  of  those 
whose  sole  occupation  is  to  trade,  tend  to  equalize 
prices.  ''The  market  price  of  many  things  is 
settled  from  day  to  day  by  the  action  of  dealers 
rather  than  by  that  of  producers.  Many  kinds  of 
raw  produce  can  only  be  produced  at  certain 
times  of  the  year;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  such  things  is  not  to  increase 
the  production  of  them,  but  simply  to  induce 
dealers  to  bring  forward  larger  quantities  for  sale, 
and  perhaps  to  import  fresh  supplies  from  distant 
places.  If  we  go  into  any  com  or  wool  or  cotton 
market,  we  shall  see  dealers  selling  readily  on  one 
day,  and  holding  back  on  another.  The  amount 
which  each  of  them  offers  for  sale  at  any  price  is 
governed  by  his  calculations  of  the  present  and 
future  conditions  of  the  markets  with  which  he  is 
connected.  There  are  some  offers  which  no  dealer 
would  accept;  some  which  no  one  would  refuse. 
There  is  some  price  which  will  be  accepted  by 
those  whose  expectations  of  the  future  conditions 
of  the  market  are  least  sanguine;  but  nothy  others. 
The  higher  the  price  that  is  bid,  the  larger  Avill  be 
the  sales."  The  main  purpose  attained  by^these 
markets  is  to  afford,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  relation  between  de- 
mand and  supply  at  any  given  time ;  and  prices 
are  governed  accordingly.  In  attempting,  how- 
ever, to  anticipate  a  large  demand  or  an  increased 
supply,  these  traders  are  liable  to  error,  and  must 
suffer.  They  also  may  combine  to  buy  up  all  the 
supply  of  a  commodity,  and  then  force  prices  up 
far  above  their  normal  level;  but  these  attempts 
have  no  lasting  effects,  and  although  an  abuse, 
are  not  sufficient  to  condemn  these  exchanges.  — 
These  traders,  however,  are  merely  middlemen, 
and  act  upon  prices  only;  they  can  not  increase 
directly  the  supply,  nor  govern  the  demand.    They 
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are  like  a  paper  machine,  which  takes  in  at  one 
end  the  pulp,  and  turns  out  at  the  odier  the  paper. 
The  machine  can  not  increase  the  supply  of  pulp, 
nor  can  it  make  a  greater  amount  of  paper  from 
the  pulp;  it  can  only  work  upon  what  is  given  to 
it.  So  that  while  exchanges  exert  an  important 
influence  upon  prices,  their  action  is  rather  de- 
termined by  a  set  of  outside  conditions,  which 
might  exist  were  there  no  such  localized  markets. 
—  As  extreme  examples  may  be  mentioned  the 
sudden  fluctuations  in  prices  caused  by  a  demand 
that  could  not-  be  foreseen.  The  price  of  all  black 
cloths  may  in  a  public  mourning  reach  a  sum  far 
above  what  they  usually  bring,  and  yet  it  would 
not  increase  production,  as  the  demand  would  be 
merely  of  a  temporary  character,  and  not  likely 
to  happen  soon  again.  During  an  eclipse  bits  of 
colored  glass  may  be  in  demand  and  command 
high  prices.  But  that  is  an  accidental  circum- 
stance. On  the  other  hand,  by  a  change  in  fashion 
the  demand  for  a  certain  class  of  goods  may  al- 
most entirely  cease,  and  prices  fall  to  a  ruinous 
rate.  Such  an  event  has  recently  happened  to 
Irish  poplin.  —  While  ordinary  variations  in  prices 
may  be  explained  by  the  altered  relations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  yet  in  the  long  run  the  price  of 
a  commodity  is  determined  by  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Below  this  cost  the  price  may  fall,  but  it  at 
once  sets  in  motion  a  series  of  events  which  tend 
to  raise  it.  As  there  would  be  an  excess  of  sup- 
ply in  such  a  case,  when  the  price  fell  the  pro- 
ducers would  take  steps  to  curtail  their  production, 
as  they  could  not  afford  to  produce  at  a  loss  for 
any  length  of  time,  until  this  excess  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  competition  of  buyers  had  again 
sent  the  price  up  s\i£Bcicntly  high  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  An  artiflcial  scarcity  is,  as  it  were, 
made  to  clear  the  market.  Nor  is  the  result  any 
different  when  there  is  a  deficiency  In  the  supply. 
The  increased  prices  offer  high  profits  to  pro- 
ducers, who  increase  as  far  as  possible  their  own 
output,  and  capitalists  are  tempted  to  invest  their 
funds  in  the  manufacturer  by  the  hope  of  reaping 
the  high  profit,  so  that  in  time  the  supply  is  again 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  price  has  fallen  to 
its  former  rate.  —  In  this  discussion  it  has  thus  far 
been  supposed  that  the  supply  is  capable  of  vary- 
ing indefinitely  with  the  demand,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  fact.  A  new  limitation  must  now  be 
made.  Commodities  may  roughly  be  classed,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  production,  into  three 
groups.  The  first  will  include  all  such  as  are 
strictly  limited  in  quantity.  In  the  second  will  be 
found  those  that  are  capable  of  being  increased  in 
number  or  in  quantity,  but  at  a  continually  in- 
creasing cost.  The  third  group  will  include  those 
that  may  be  indefinitely  produced  at  the  same 
cost.  Each  of  these  classes  or  groups  will  require 
some  notice.  —  1.  Where  the  supply  of  a  com- 
modity is  strictly  limited,  and  is  not  capable  of 
being  increased  under  any  circumstances,  it  may 
be  said  that  its  value  and  price  are  determined  by 
the  demand.  For  example,  the  prices  obtained 
for  rare  coins  and  curiosities,  or  the  works  of  a 


deceased  artist,  may  be  enormous,  but  they  are 
determined  by  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  hig- 
gling of  the  market,  and  are  as  legitimate  as  is  the 
price  paid  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  That  is  to  say, 
by  the  competition  of  the  buyers  they  have  been 
raised  to  such  a  point  that  the  demand  is  limited 
to  the  supply.  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  such  cases,  divides 
the  value  of  the  article  into  two  elements,  absolute 
utility  and  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  both  of 
these  elements  must  be  present  whenever  an  article 
has  an  exchange  value.  ' '  For  an  article,  however 
difficult  to  obtain,  can  have  no  value  unless  it  is 
capable  either  of  supplying  some  want,  or  grati- 
fying some  desire;  on  the  other  hand,  no  article 
can  possess  exchange  value,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty,  although  the  article  may  be  of 
prime  necessity.  ♦  ♦  Utility  is,  in  fact,  almost 
invariably  only  partially  operative ;  this  Is  the 
general  rule,  for  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  rare  exception  when  utility,  as  well  as  diffi- 
culty of  attainment,  both  exert  their  full  influence 
upon  the  price  of  an  article.  When  such  a  case 
does  occur,  the  purchaser  of  a  commodity  is  guided 
in  the  price  which  he  offers  for  it,  solely  and  en- 
tirely by  the  consideration  of  the  use  he  expects 
to  derive  from  the  article.  This  can  only  happen 
when  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  absolutely 
limited."  (Book  iii.,  chap,  ii.)  The  same  princi- 
ple has  been  expressed  by  Marshall  (**  Economics 
of  Industry")  in  what  he  calls  the  "law  of  de- 
mand": "The  price  of  a  commodity  measures 
its  flnal  utility  to  each  purchaser;  that  is,  the  value 
in  use  to  him  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  only 
Just  worth  his  while  to  buy."  — 2.  In  commodi- 
ties of  the  second  class  an  increased  demand  can 
only  be  supplied  at  an  increased  cost.  As  repre- 
sentative of  this  group  may  be  instanced  agricult- 
ural products.  In  an  old  country  where  the  land 
is  limited  in  quantity,  a  new  demand  for  wheat 
(as  an  example)  can  be  met  only  by  a  resort  to  un- 
cultivated lands,  or  by  increasing  the  yield  of 
those  already  imder  cultivation.  It  must  be  obvi- 
ous, that  at  a  given  time  all  lands  that  are  fitted  to 
grow  wheat  and  return  the  average  profit  to  the 
cultivator,  will  be  turned  to  that  use.  So  that  in 
resorting  to  new  land,  it  must  bring  under  culti- 
vation land  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  situated 
remote  from  the  markets,  that  will  3rield  a  less 
average  product  to  the  tiller.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  wheat  that  is  grown  on  these  poor 
lands  will  determine  the  price  of  all  wheat.  That 
is  to  say,  while  wheat  may  have  as  many  differ- 
ent costs  of  production  as  there  are  qualities  of 
land,  its  price  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  under  the  least  advantageous  circum- 
stances. To  secure  the  fertility  of  a  given  piece 
of  land  already  tmder  cultivation,  additional  labor 
and  capital  must  be  expended  upon  it.  But  after 
a  certain  period  the  returns  obtained  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  additional  expense  incurred; 
after  a  certain  amount  of  capital  has  been  ap- 
plied to  land  every  increase  in  produce  is  secured 
by  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  capital. 
Such  an  investment  of  capital  must  follow,  Just 
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as  a  resort  to  an  inferior  quality  of  lands  precedes 
and  enforces  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  product. 
The  general  tendency,  therefore,  of  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  is  in  the  long  run  to  in- 
crease. This  same  principle  applies  also  to  mining 
operations,  as  mineral  deposits  are  limited.  Of 
course  the  opening  up  of  vast  extents  of  unoccu- 
pied and  fertile  soil,  or  the  discovery  of  new  and 
productive  mines,  may  not  only  counteract  this 
tendency  of  prices  to  rise,  but  may  even  produce 
a  fall,  by  offering  very  much  greater  advantages 
than  existed  before.  The  application  of  improved 
processes  to  agriculture,  both  such  as  enable  the 
land  to  yield  a  greater  absolute  produce,  with- 
out an  equivalent  increase  of  labor,  and  such  as 
^iminifili  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  of  ob- 
taining a  given  produce,  may  prevent  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  produce.  Mining  operations  are  more 
susceptible  of  mechanical  improvement  than  agri- 
cultunl,  and  therefore  the  antagonizing  agency 
against  a  permanent  rise  in  the  prices  of  mineral 
products  iis  more  active  than  in  agriculture.  The 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  that  natural  agents 
that  are  limited  in  quantity  are  also  limited  in 
their  productive  power,  but  that  long  before  that 
power  is  stretched  to  the  utmost  they  yield  to 
any  additional  demands  on  progressively  harder 
terms,  holds  true,  as  it  is  only  suspended,  not  an- 
nulled, by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  produc- 
tion. (Mill.) — Agriculture  has  been  able  to  profit 
least  by  the  important  advances  made  in  recent 
times,  and  consequently  there  are  not  such  active 
forces  to  counteract  the  tendency  for  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  to  increase,  as  there  exist 
in  purely  industrial  operations.  The  principle  of 
a  division  of  employments  can  be  applied  only  to 
a  limited  extent  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  the 
introduction  of  machinery  is  not  followed  by  that 
wonderful  increase  which  accompanies  its  use  in 
manufactures.  The  land  possesses  a  certain  fer- 
tility, which  becomes  exhausted  as  successive 
crops  are  taken  from  it,  unless  it  is  renewed.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a 
common  usage  to  grow  successive  crops  of  white 
com  until  the  land  was  utterly  exhausted,  when 
it  was  left  to  recruit  itself  by  resting  in  a  state  of 
nature,  while  other  portions  were  undergoing  the 
same  process.  The  practice  of  fallowing  annually 
a  portion  of  the  arable  land,  and  of  interposing  a 
crop  of  peas  between  cereal  crops,  was  even  then 
becoming  common,  and  at  a  later  period  green 
crops,  such  as  turnips,  clover  and  rye  grass,  were 
alternated  with  grain  crops.  This  rotation  of 
crops  increased  the  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  the 
improvements  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  the 
preparation  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  better  methods  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  were  reflected  in  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  These  steps  have  required  a 
great  outlay  of  capital,  and  if  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing or  restricting  the  importation  of  agricultural 
produce  had  not  been  repealed,  England  could  not 
have  obtained  sufiicient  food  for  her  population 
from  her  own  soil,  and  what  wheat  she  did  grow 


would  have  sold  at  famine  prices.  In  spite  of 
these  many  advances  in  practical  agriculture,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  England  has  steadily 
diminished.  While  it  was  ^.8  bushels  during 
the  decade  1849-58,  in  the  following  ten  years 
it  was  29.1  bushels,  between  1869-78  only  36.6 
bushels,  and  in  1879  it  had  fallen  to  but  16  bush- 
els. Mr.  Laird  then  wrote  that,  ''In  the  United 
Kingdom  we  appear  to  have  approached  a  point 
in  fl^cultural  production  beyond  which  capital 
can  be  otherwise  more  profitably  laid  out  than  in 
further  attempting  to  force  our  poorer  classes  of 
soils."  It  had  become  cheaper  to  take  the  surplus 
production  of  Russia,  India  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  price  of  wheat  to  rise 
was  thus  checked.  — -  It  is  said  that  rent  does  not 
enter  into  the  expenses  of  production,  because 
the  price  of  a  commodity  is  regulated  by  the  ex- 
penses of  producing  that  portion  which  is  raised 
under  the  most  unfavorable  existing  circum- 
stances. For  example,  the  price  of  wheat  is  gov- 
erned by  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  upon  the 
poorest  quality  of  land  cultivated,  so  poor  that  it 
can  not  and  does  not  pay  rent.  8o  that  if  rent, 
which  is  but  the  surplus  produced  by  the  better 
lands  over  this  margin  of  cultivation,  as  fixed  by 
the  poorest  lands,  were  abolished,  the  price  of 
grain  would  remain  unchanged.  This  was  Ricar- 
do's  theory,  and,  if  properly  understood,  is  true. 
That  is  to  say,  rent  does  not  make  price,  but 
price,  rent.  If  a  demand  for  grain  arises,  and 
the  increased  price  will  enable  lands  hitherto  not 
capable  of  growing  wheat  and  returning  the  ex- 
penses of  production  to  be  cultivated,  the  rent  of 
all  other  more  productive  lands  will  rise.  The 
increased  price  of  grain  has  extended  the  margin 
of  cultivation,  and  rents  have  been  increased. 
The  same  principle  applies  also  to  manufactures. 
But  in  estimating  the  cost  of  producing  or  manu- 
facturing, or  even  selling,  any  product,  rent  must 
be  included  as  a  factor.  When  water  power  was 
chiefly  used  in  manufactures,  the  sites  where  water 
power  was  to  be  obtained,  were  sought  and  com- 
manded high  rents.  The  most  available  business 
sites  in  a  city  are  soon  occupied,  and  may  com- 
mand almost  fabulous  prices.  The  farmer  who 
pays  rent  for  a  certain  piece  of  soil  can  not  c<Hn- 
pete  successfully  with  another  who  owns,  or  hires 
at  a  lower  rent,  land  of  a  like  degree  of  fertility; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  wheat  growers  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  to  pay  high  rents  for  their  land, 
can  not  contend  against  wheat  grown  in  Amer- 
ica by  farmers  who  obtain  rich  lands  for  a  mere 
trifle.  — But  as  land  is  limited  in  quantity,  while 
population  and  the  demand  for  land  are  contin- 
ually increasing,  the  price  of  land  and  also  the 
rent  of  land  rise.  An  examination  into  the  price 
of  land  in  France  showed  that  the  average  price 
per  hectare  had  been  quadrupled  since  1789,  tripled 
since  1815,  and  doubled  since  the  first  years  of 
the  rule  of  Louis  Philippe.  As  regards  rents,  little 
that  is  definite  can  be  said.  In  France  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  rural  districts  the  rents  of  agricult- 
ural lands  are  about  8  per  cent,  of  their  value. 
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being  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  returns  the 
land  will  make  to  the  tenants.  In  large  towns 
and  cities  they  may  be  as  high  as  ^  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  as  the  most  available  busi- 
ness sites  may  command  that  rent,  and  yet  allow 
the  full  rate  of  profit  to  the  tenant.  Some  agri- 
cultural lands,  such  as  are  fitted  to  produce  cer- 
tain vines  giving  a  peculiar  wine,  may  also  com- 
mand what  appear  to  be  exorbitant  rents.  It  may 
even  happen  that  the  price  of  land  and  of  rents 
diminish,  as,  for  example,  in  small  villages  which 
are  drained  of  their  population  by  a  neighboring 
large  city.  Such  cases  are,  however,  not  so  fre- 
quent as  to  affect  the  general  tendency  of  prices 
with  respect  to  land.  —  Of  commodities  in  the 
third  group,  that  is,  such  as  may  be  increased  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  without  an  increase  in 
their  cost,  manufactures  may  be  said  to  form  a 
large  part.  As  most  manufactures,  however,  con- 
sume articles  that  are  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  follow  the 
laws  governing  the  value  of  those  articles.  This 
is  in  a  measure  true,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  value  of  an  agricultural  or  mineral  product 
lies  almost  wholly  in  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
the  labor  expended  being  merely  one  of  appro- 
priation. Any  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  raw  material  is  added,  to  its  full  extent, 
to  its  cost.  It  is  not  so  with  a  manufacture.  Here 
there  are  three  elements,  or  factors,  which  enter 
into  the  price  of  the  finished  product:  1,  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material;  2,  the  plant  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  process  of  manufacture;  and  8,  the 
labor  employed.  Of  these  three  factors  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  plays  the  least  important  part, 
and  a  fluctuation  in  its  price  must  be  a  great  one 
to  be  felt  in  the  product.  For  example,  a  rise  of 
20  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  flax  would  not  cause 
the  price  of  linen  cloth  to  rise  as  much  as  5  per 
cent.  An  increased  demand  for  a  manufacture, 
as  a  rule,  affects  only  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. There  may  be,  and  generally  is,  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  finished  product  when 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  But  this 
increase  is  only  temporary,  and  is  corrected  by 
the  increased  production  which  follows  the  exten- 
sion of  works  by  the  introduction  of  new  capital. 
There  need  not  necessarily,  therefore,  result  any 
permanent  increase  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  in  price,  save  as  respects  that 
which  follows  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial used  in  the  manufacture,  and  this  is  gen- 
erally so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable.  In  this 
group  of  conmiodities  the  price  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates to  the  actual  cost  of  production  than 
in  the  first  and  second  groups,  as  the  competi- 
tion among  manufacturers  is  more  active.  —  It 
may  even  happen  that  in  the  face  of  a  greatly 
increased  demand  the  prices  of  manufactured 
products  may  fall.  In  our  former  position  we 
assumed  that  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  nec- 
essary plant  or  of  the  labor  employed  was  oc- 
casioned by  such  an  alteration  in  the  demand. 
The  cost  of  production  may  be  lessened.    This 


follows  from  the  increased  productiveness  that 
may  be  caused  by  conducting  manufacturing  op- 
erations on  a  large  scale,  as  it  allows  a  more 
complete  division  of  employments,  thereby  caus- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  skill  in  the  labor,  a  sav- 
ing in  the  material,  and  an  ecobomy  in  many 
of  the  processes  and  methods.  As  the  extent  to 
which  this  saving  process  may  be  carried  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  market,  and  as  the  market 
is,  in  the  case  of  commodities  that  are  necessary 
or  even  of  voluntary  consumption,  enlarged  by 
a  reduction  in  the  price,  which  brings  them  with- 
in the  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of  buyers,  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  which  the  price  may 
not  attain.  Through  improvements  in  machinery 
and  processes  of  manufacture  the  price  of  the 
product  may  fall  as  the  enlarging  of  the  market 
offers  new  opportunities  for  applying  such  im- 
provements. Should,  however,  a  marked  rise  in 
wages  occur,  the  cost  of  production  is  increased 
and  the  price  of  the  manufacture  generally  fol- 
lows, but  this  is  neither  a  usual  nor  a  lasting 
result.  —  General  prices  have  their  periods  of  ebb- 
and  flow,  rising  at  one  time  and  falling  at  another, 
according  to  the  general  conditions  of  trade  and 
industry.  These  general  movements  have  a  cer- 
tain periodicity,  rising  until  checked  by  a  financial 
or  commercial  t^risis,  and  then  falling  until  again 
raised  by  a  new  demand.  Thus,  the  yeara  1837, 
1847,  1857,  18«6  and  1878  were  marked  by  ex- 
tremely high  prices,  but  they  were  succeeded  by 
years  of  falling  prices.  *'  When  trade  is  good,  a 
state  of  things  is  created  in  which  a  downward 
movement  of  prices  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  production 
in  certain  favorite  industries;  capital  has  been 
employed  in  creating  new  establishments,  or  in 
extending  fixed  works  and  plant;  laborers  have 
flocked  into  the  trade,  attracted  by  high  wages; 
at  a  point  the  demand  is  found  to  be  below  the 
supply,  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  article 
become  unremunerative,  and  in  time  the  raw 
material  and  labor  employed  in  the  trade  are  at  a 
discount.  The  fall  is  precipitated,  moreover,  by 
the  inability  of  speculative  holders  of  stocks  to 
hold  on  in  the  face  of  falling  markets.  At  each 
new  stage  of  the  decline  new  salesr  become  neces- 
tary,  till  there  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  fall, 
just  as  before  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
rise.  By  sympathy  almost  all  markets  come  to 
be  affected,  the  low  prices  in  one  market  attract- 
ing capital  to  it,  and  so  weakening  other  mar- 
kets, while  speculators  who  are  hit  in  one  depart- 
ment of  trade  seek  to  cover  their  losses  by  sales 
of  some  commodity  or  stock  which  has  not  depre- 
ciated." (Giflfen.) — This  course  of  events  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  year  1878 
marked  the  culmination  of  an  era  of  great  specu- 
lation and  inflated  prices.  During  the  follow- 
ing six  years,  or  until  1879,  the  depression  of 
trade  and  industry  became  more  and  more  ag- 
gravated, and  was  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
fall  in  prices.  This  will  be  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing  table : 
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ABTICLES. 

Jaa.,lS78. 

Jan.,  1879. 

^^. 

Pig  iron per  ton 

Copper '• 

X    B.    d. 
6    7    0 

1  10    0 
91    0    0 

2  16  11 
2    7    6 
0    6    8 

0  0  10 
28    0    0 

1  1    6 
4    0    0 
1    9    0 

X    s.    d. 
2    8    0 

0  19    0 
67    0    0 

1  19    7 
1  17    0 
0    4    9 
0    0    51 

18    0    0 
0  16    0 
8    5    0 
0  19    0 

66 
87 
87 

Wfieai perqr. 

Flonr per  sack 

Beef,  prime per  8  lbs. 

Cotton per  lb. 

Wool per  pack 

Himr per  cwt. 

89 
82 
10 

26 

CoSe             y  —  V^^^- 
Saltpetre " 

19 
84 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  food 
products  was  relatively  less  than  of  manufactures 
and  raw  materials  of  manufactures. — As  1878 
was  the  period  of  maximum  inflation,  so  1879  was 
the  year  of  greatest  depression.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, a  reaction  occurred,  and  was  marked  in  this 
country  by  a  great  revival  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  which  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  iron  and  st«el.  So  great  was  the  de- 
mand that  production  could  not  for  some  time 
meet  it,  and  the  course  of  prices  in  the  iron  trade 
during  the  last  four  years  (1879-^)  will  afford  a 
very  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
supply  and  demand  are  equalized,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  we  have  already  described.  — At  the 
beginning  of  1879,  pig  iron  was  selling  at  about 
$18  per  ton.  The  sudden  demand  was  such  that 
neither  domestic  production  nor  importations  of 
foreign  iron  were  able  to  satisfy  it,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1880,  the  price  had  risen  to  $41  per  ton.  This 
exceptional  condition  could  not,  however,  contin- 
ue for  any  length  of  time,  as  the  promise  of  rich 
profits  induced  the  blowing  in  of  all  furnaces  that 
had  remained  idle  during  the  long  period  of  de- 
pression, and  gave  a  stimulus  to  investments  in 
new  blast  furnaces.  In  April,  1879,  but  2il  fur- 
naces were  in  blast;  one  year  later  the  number  had 
increased  to  481 ;  at  the  same  time  in  1881,  to  458, 
and  in  1882,  to  467.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
supply  was  being  adjusted  to  the  demand.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1880-82  there  were  laid  27,875  miles 
of  new  lines,  but  the  mileage  laid  down  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  less,  and  new  enterprises 
were  slowly  taken  up  by  capitalists.  This  de- 
crease in  the  construction  of  railroads  was  reflected 
in  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel.  While  the  price 
of  pig  iron  was,  in  February,  1880,  $41  per  ton, 
the  average  price  for  the  year  was  $28.50;  for 
1881,  $25.12,  and  for  1882,  $25.75;  showing  that 
the  vastly  increased  production  was  bringing  prices 
to  a  normal  condition.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1883  the  high  rate  of  production  was  main- 
tained, but  in  the  face  of  a  continually  diminish- 
ing demand,  so  that  prices  fell  to  $20  per  ton,  and 
less.  The  producers  then  commenced  to  restrict 
their  output,  and  furnaces  were  closed,  so  that 
while  in  April,  1882,  there  were  457  furnaces  in 
blast,  in  April,  1888,  there  were  only  875,  and 
many  others  were  on  the  point  of  shutting  down. 
In  time  conditions  will  again  be  equalized  and  pro- 
duction resumed. — The  fluctuation' in  prices  must 
vary  widely  according  as  they  apply  to  commodi- 


ties that  are  necessary  to  support  life,  or  to  those 
which  may  be  dispensed  with.  For  example,  food 
is  essential  to  existence,  and  any  deficiency  will 
produce  an  alteration  in  price  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  Men  must 
have  food,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  it;  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  consumption  of  food  of  men  in  easy 
circumstances  does  not  differ  widely  in  times  of 
abundance  and  of  dearth.  If  the  price  of  food 
rises,  they  curtail  their  expenditures  in  other  direc- 
tions, so  that  a  scarcity  of  food  is  very  apt  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  general  prostration  of  industry, 
and  the  only  trade  that  thrives  is  that  which  deals 
in  food  products.  The  fluctuations  that  occur  in 
the  price  of  food  have  a  very  wide  range,  and  are 
great  even  when  there  is  no  famine  or  real  dearth. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Gregory  King  estimated  that  a  deficiency  in  the 
harvest  would  raise  the  price  of  corn  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  A  deficit  of  one-tenth  would 
raise  the  price  above  the  common  rate  three- 
tenths;  a  deficit  of  two-tenths  would  raise  it 
eight-tenths;  of  three-tenths,  one  and  six-tenths; 
of  four-tenths,  two  and  eight-tenths;  and  of  five- 
tenths,  four  and  five-tenths.  (Quoted  in  Dave- 
nant's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  224.)  In  a  famine  there 
is  no  limit  to  prices  of  food  save  the  ability  of  the 
consumers  to  buy.  Whatever  affects  the  supply 
of  grain  (taking  this  as  a  representative  article  of 
general  and  necessary  consumption)  will  be  re- 
flected in  prices,  and  prices  will  vary  in  a  ratio 
very  different  from  the  variation  in  quantity. 
Mr.  Tooke  observes  that  the  price  of  com  in  Eng- 
land has  repeatedly  risen  from  100  to  200  per 
cent,  and  upward,  when  the  utmost  computed 
deficiency  of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than 
between  one-sixth  and  one-third  of  an  average. 
The  cause  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 
At  the  time  he  wrote,  there  were  laws  which  pro- 
hibited, except  under  certain  conditions,  the  im- 
portation of  com  into  England,  and  the  home 
crop  was  chiefiy  depended  upon.  Agriculture  is, 
however,  most  uncertain,  and  until  the  harvest  is 
actually  secured,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  deficient  or 
to  fail  utterly  through  meteorological  infiuences 
which  it  is  beyond  the  i)ower  of  man  to  control. 
A  deficiency,  whether  it  really  exists  or  is  only 
apprehend^,  becomes  under  such  circumstances 
a  serious  matter,  and,  being  exaggerated,  forces 
the  price  beyond  what  is  justified  by  the  facts. 
'*  The  more  the  mere  forces  of  nature  preponder- 
ate in  production,  the  less  can  the  supply  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  at  pleasure;  the  more  fre- 
quently, as  a  consequence,  do  we  find  monopoly 
prices.  Thus,  the  production  of  wheat  is  invari- 
ably connected  with  the  order  of  the  seasons. 
Between  seed-time  and  harvest,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  months  which  neither  capital  nor  skiU  can 
shorten  to  any  extent.  The  cultivation  of  land, 
to  be  very  much  greater  and  more  lasting,  sup- 
poses so  many  conditions  precedent,  increase  of 
live  stock,  buildings,  etc.,  that  it  can  be  attained 
only  after  a  series  of  years.  Hence  it  happens 
that  wheat,  much  more  than  manufactured  prod- 
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ucts,  is  subject  to  oppressively  high  and  to  ex- 
pressively low  prices,  during  a  long  period  of 
time.  No  matter  what  the  influence  of  the 
forces  operating  in  the  opposite  direction  may 
be,  the  price  of  wheat  depends  most  largely  on 
the  result  of  the  last  crop."  (Roschcr.  "  Polit- 
ical Economy,"  cxii.)  These  violent  fluctuations 
are,  however,  corrected  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  market.  Wheat  varies  in  price 
much  less  now  when  there  are  three  great  wheat 
exporting  countries,  Russia,  India  and  the  United 
States,  than  it  did  when  there  was  but  one.  —  As 
regards  manufactures,  while,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  there  may  occur  violent  fluctuations  in  {Hrice 
by  reason  of  a  sudden  demand,  yet  they  are  soon 
corrected  by  an  increased  supply,  as  capital  and 
labor  may  be  had  to  almost  any  extent.  —  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  more  than  note  the  great  in- 
fluence which  the  cost  of  transportation  has  on 
prices,  and  how  great  changes  have  been  pro- 
duced by  every  improvement  in  the  means  of 
carrying  commodities  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion to  the  place  of  consumption.  —  Among  the 
many  circumstances  that  may  artificially  affect 
prices  maybe  mentioned  the  attempt  to  determine 
them  by  law.  "Fixed  prices  by  governmental 
authority  were  soonest  attempted  after  bad  har- 
vests." Nor  was  the  attempt  confined  to  articles 
of  necessity,  for  the  rate  of  wages  has  also  been 
subject  to  such  measures.  As  prices  are  governed 
by  a  number  of  conditions  over  which  the  law 
can  have  no  control,  such  ill-considered  efforts 
are  worse  than  useless,  because,  by  interfering 
with  natural  conditions,  they  may  work  great 
mischief.  A  curious  survival  of  these  laws,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  all  nations, 
lies  in  the  usury  laws,  which  attempt  to  fix  a  limit 
to  the  rate  of  interest.  —  There  are,  however, 
other  circumstances  that  may  artificially  raise 
prices.  For  example,  there  may  not  exist  free 
competition  among  producers,  but  one  or  a  limited 
number  may  alone  have  the  power  of  producing 
or  of  selling  the  commodity.  A  man  may  pos- 
sess, say,  all  the  available  mines  of  a  certain  metal, 
and  this  will  enable  him  to  fix  his  own  price;  a 
patent  may  confer  the  same  power  upon  an  in- 
ventor or  one  who  disposes  of  the  patented  article. 
In  such  cases  the  price  depends  upon  the  ability 
of  the  purchaser,  and  also  upon  the  position  of 
the  vender.  If  he  holds  a  complete  monopoly, 
he  may  almost  fix  his  own  price;  but  if  at  a  cer- 
tain limit,  competition  may  be  called  out,  he  must 
make  his  price  below  this  limit  if  he  intends  to 
reap  the  full  profit.  In  either  case  the  price  is  a 
monopoly  price.  Caprice  or  fashion  may  for  a 
time  succeed  in  forcing  prices  far  above  their 
normal  level.  The  price  of  false  hair  was  enor- 
mously increased  during  the  time  when  fashion 
dictated  the  wearing  of  enormous  masses  of  hair 
grown  by  others  than  the  wearer.  In  time  of  war 
the  supply  of  some  commodity  may  be  partially 
or  wholly  shut  off,  and  almost  fabulous  prices 
may  be  the  result.  The  price  of  cotton  was  quad- 
rupled during  the  rebellion,  on  account  of  the 


blockading  of  the  principal  southern  ports,  and 
for  a  time  a  veritable  famine  in  cotton  existed. 
Or  the  ravages  of  disease  or  of  insects  may  pro- 
duce a  scarcity.  The  price  of  wine  in  France  at- 
tained the  highest  limit  when  the  oldium  ravaged 
the  vines.  —  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  currency  in  which  prices 
are  expressed,  remains  unaltered.  We  must  now 
consider  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  value  or 
purchasing  power  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  value  of  other 
conmiodities,  and  in  the  long  run  depends  upon 
the  cost  of  production.  Being,  moreover,  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth,  their  supply  is  in  any  one  dis- 
trict limited,  and  an  increased  quantity  can  be 
sectured  only  with  a  greater  expenditure  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  consequently  at  a  greater  cost. 
They  belong,  therefore,  in  the  second  group  of 
commodities.  This  tendency,  however,  of  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
crease, has  been  counteracted  by  the  discovery  of 
new  and  productive  mines,  and  in  some  cases  the 
supply  has  been  so  much  increased  that  a  mailed 
fall  in  prices  has  resulted.  The  value  of  money 
is  determined  by  comparing  it  with  other  commod- 
ities. If  at  one  period  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  is 
worth  fifty  cents,  and  at  another  only  twenty- 
five  cents,  two  things  may  have  happened.  Either 
the  cost  of  producing  the  cloth  may  have  been  de- 
creased to  that  extent,  or  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  has  been  increased.  In  the  first  case,  the 
value  of  the  cloth,  as  compared  with  other  com- 
modities and  with  gold,  will  have  fallen;  and  in 
the  second,  the  value  of  the  cloth,  as  compared 
with  other  commodities,  may  have  remained  un- 
changed, and  it  has  changed  only  as  regards  gold. 
In  this  latter  case  the  value  of  gold  will  have  been 
altered,  and  as  it  measures  the  value  of  all  other 
commodities,  their  prices  will  also  be  changed. 
A  general  rise  or  a  general  fall  in  prices  is  due 
to  a  change  in  the  value  of  money.  Hence  the 
value  of  money  varies  inversely  with  general 
prices,  rising  as  they  fall,  and  falling  as  they  rise. 
—  The  value  of  money  varies  with  the  supply, 
like  the  value  of  any  other  coounodity.  If  the 
exchanges  of  a  community  remain  unchanged 
in  quantity,  by  doubling  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation,  general  prices  would  also  be  doub- 
led; by  halving  it,  prices  would  fall  one-half. 
**  The  value  of  money,  other  things  being  the  same, 
varies  inversely  as  its  quantity;  every  increase  of 
quantity  lowering  the  value,  and  every  diminu- 
tion raising  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly  equivalent." 
(Mill.)  In  order  that  this  law  nuiy  be  true,  we 
must  suppose  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constitute 
the  currency,  and  that  credit  in  no  form  is  used. 
Credit  has,  without  regard  to  the  form  it  may 
take,  exactly  the  same  purchasing  power  with 
money;  and  an  exercise  of  the  credit  power  has 
the  same  effect  upon  prices  as  would  an  equal 
amount  of  money,  b^use  prices  depend  upon 
purchases.  "  By  far  the  most  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  credit  on  prices  is  caused  by  increasing 
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the  purchasing  power  of  the  country.  If  it  were 
not  for  credit,  the  demand  for  commodities  would 
frequently  be  much  less  than  it  is.  In  fact,  when 
credit  is  freely  given,  the  demand  for  a  commod- 
ity may  increase  without  any  assignable  limits; 
when  the  demand  is  so  stimulated,  prices  may 
temporarily  rise  in  a  very  striking  manner.  We 
lay  particular  stress  upon  the  word  '  temporarily/ 
because,  as  frequently  stated,  the  price  of  all 
commodities,  except  those  whose  supply  is  abso* 
lutely  limited,  must  always  in  the  long  run  be 
i^egulated  by  their  cost  of  production.  But  al- 
though cost  of  production  determines  a  point  to- 
ward which  the  prices  of  commodities  must  ulti- 
mately have  a  tendency  to  approach,  yet  the  prices 
of  conomodities  may  temporarily  either  very  much 
fall  short  of  their  cost  of  production,  or  be  greatly 
in  excess  of  it  These  variations  in  price  are  due 
to  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  demand  and  supply 
of  any  particular  conmiodity;  nothing  exerts  so 
powerful  an  influence  in  producing  these  fluctua- 
tions as  an  extended  system  of  credit.  If  no  credit 
were  given,  and  if  everything  were  consequently 
paid  for  by  money  directly  it  was  purchased, 
there  would  be  little  speculation;  commodities 
would  generally  be  bought  as  they  were  wanted; 
everything  connected  with  trade  would  be  r^:ular 
and  uniform,  and  there  would  be  no  great  varia- 
tions in  the  demand."  (Fawcett.)  **  Money  and 
credit," says  Mill,  "are  exactly  on  a  par,  in  their 
effect  on  prices." — Any  event  which  largely  in- 
creases the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  will 
alter  its  value,  and  cause  prices  to  vary.  In  an- 
cient times,  when  large  stocks  of  gold  and  silver 
were  hoarded  by  the  state,  or  in  the  temples,  or  by 
private  individuals,  the  opening  of  such  reservoirs 
produced  great  revolutions  in  prices,  but  the  effects 
were  almost  wholly  local.  In  modem  times  such 
revolutions  have  been  caused  by  the  discovery  and 
working  of  large  deposits  of  gold  or  silver.  Thus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
mines  of  Peru,  and  later  on,  of  Mexico,  began 
to  pour  their  products  into  the  lap  of  Europe. 
Humboldt  estimates  that  the  annual  export  of 
gold  and  silver  from  America  to  Europe,  between 
1493  and  1600,  amounted  to  250,000  piastres;  be- 
tween 1600  and  1545  to  8,000,000;  and  from  that 
time  to  leOO,  to  11 ,000,000.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  Europe,  before  the  time  of  Columbus, 
had  a  circulation  of  170,000,000  piastres;  about 
1000,  of  800,000,000.  A  rapid  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money  occurred  in  this  period.  The 
prices  of  rye  in  Saxony  from  1525  to  1650  were 
twice  as  high  as  from  1475  to  1500.  According 
to  Gamier,  the  French  prices  of  wheat,  from 
1450  tc^lSOO,  were  on  an  average  4.08  francs  of 
the  present  price  per  setier:  from  1501  to  1520,  5 
francs;  from  1522  to  1540, 11.26  francs;  from  1541 
to  1560,  11.60  francs;  from  1561  to  1580,  21.83 
francs;  and  from  1581  to  1600,  82.51  francs.  In 
England  the  price  of  wheat  from  1560  to  1600 
was  2.64  times  as  high  as  from  1450  to  1500.  Ac- 
ccnrding  to  the  French  writer  Mantellicr,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver,  as  compared  with  the 


average  value  of  twenty-seven  commodities,  as- 
suming it  to  have  been  1.0  from  1750  to  1850,  was 
2.0  from  1850  to  1450;  2.8  from  1450  to  1550;  and 
1.5  from  1550  to  1650.  Mr.  Tookesays  ("  History 
of  Prices,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  232),  that  "no  rise  in  prices 
can  be  discovered  imtil  1570,  fifty  years  after  the 
entry  of  the  Spaniards  into  Mexico,  and  almost 
thirty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Potosi 
silver  mine  in  Mexico."  But  the  figures  we  have 
just  quoted  show  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  had  begun  to  decline  even  before  the  supply 
from  America  could  have  produced  any  effect. 
Roscher  attributes  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
to  the  fact  that  at  this  period  In  many  nations 
there  was  a  "transition  from  a  sluggish  circula- 
tion of  money,  made  still  more  sluggish  by  the 
custom  which  everywhere  prevailed  of  hoarding 
treasure,  to  a  rapid  circulation,  which  was  made 
still  more  rapid  by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  substi- 
tutes for  money.  Adam  Smith  believed  that  till 
1570  the  value  of  silver  did  not  fall,  but  an  his- 
torical table  of  English  coins  would  show  that  a 
great  change  occurred  between  1546  and  1551 ;  for 
while  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  former  year 
was  as  1  to  5,  in  the  latter  it  was  1  to  11,  and  in 
1626  had  become  1  to  18.8.  It  is  known  that 
from  1570  to  1640  the  purchasing  power  of  silver 
fell  rapidly,  and  the  ultimate  range  of  prices  was 
reached  in  1640.  Alison  ("  History  of  Europe  ") 
sees  important  consequences  attending  the  in- 
creased supply  of  money.  "The  annual  supply 
of  the  precious  metal  for  the  use  of  the  globe 
was  tripled;  before  a  century  had  expired,  the 
prices  of  every  species  of  produce  were  quadrupled. 
The  weight  of  debt  and  taxes  incensibly  wore  off 
under  the  influence  of  that  prodigious  increase; 
in  the  renovation  of  industry,  the  relations  of 
society  were  changed;  the  weight  of  feudalism 
cast  off;  the  rights  of  man  established.  Among 
the  many  concurring  causes  which  conspired  to 
bring  about  this  mighty  consummation,  the  most 
important  though  hitherto  the  least  observed,  was 
the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  Peru."  And  Mr. 
Cairaes  declared  that  the  new  supplies  of  gold 
and  silver  "supplied  and  rendered  possible  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  oriental  trade,  which 
forms  the  most  striking  commercial  fact  of  the 
age  that  followed."  ("  Essays  in  Political  Econ- 
omy," p.  110.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  much  misery  and  hardship.  "  So  rapid 
was  the  fall,  so  great  the  disturbance  of  trade  and 
industry  that  followed,  so  wholesale  the  reduction 
in  the  value  of  flxed  incomes  and  permanent 
charges,  that  widespread  distress  and  much  per- 
manent pauperism  resulted.  *  *  Mr.  Jacob 
attributes  to  the  overwhelming  changes  in  the  pur- 
chase power  of  money,  at  this  period,  that  sudden 
increase  of  pauperism  which  gave  occauon  for  the 
establishment  of  the  English  poor  laws,  and  those 
financial  embarrassments  of  Charles  I.  which  led 
to  the  great  rebellion.  Instead  of  a  slow  and 
gradual  diminution  of  the  weight  of  indebtedness, 
debts  were,  in  many  cases,  almost  confiscated  by 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  money  in  which  they 
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were  to  be  paid.  The  creditor  class  was  very 
generally  impoverished,  if  not  hopelessly  ruined." 
(Walker,  "Money,"  p.  136.)— From  1640  the 
value  of  money  appears  to  have  been  quite  sta- 
tionary. During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
annual  export  of  gold  and  silver  from  America 
to  Europe  was,  according  to  Humboldt,  about 
16,000,000  piastres ;  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  22, 500,000/ and 'during 
the  second  half,  85,900,000.  He  estunated  that  in 
1700  Europe  had  a  circulation  of  1,400,000,000  pi- 
astres; and  in  1809, 1,824,000,000.  But  in  spite  of 
these  increased  supplies  the  variations  of  price  are 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  alterations  in  the  com- 
modities themselves,  and  not  to  changes  in  the 
value  of  money.  Mr.  Jevons  believed  that  the 
value  of  gold  did  undergo  extensive  variations  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  period.  ' '  Between  1789 
and  1809  it  fell  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  54,  or  by  46 
per  cent.  From  1809  to  1849  it  rose  again  in  the 
ratio  of  100  to  246,  or  by  146  per  cent."  (*'  Jour- 
nal Statistical  Society,"  June,  1865.)  And  there 
are  other  facts  which  would  prove  that  there 
was  an  extensive  disturbance  of  values  at  that 
time.  Roscher  attributes  the  fall  in  value  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  war  upon  the  free 
circulation  of  commodities,  and  the  rise  which 
occurred  1818-48  to  the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions. —  In  1848  large  deposits  of  gold  were  dis- 
covered in  California,  and  three  years  later  in 
Australia.  The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  deposits 
were  chiefly  of  silver,  but  the  produce  of  these 
new  mines  was  largely  gold.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  Russian  gold  mines  became  very  produc- 
tive. At  once  a  panic  arose  in  Europe  over  the 
results  that  must  flow  from  such  a  vast  increase 
in  the  supply.  M.  Chevalier  in  France  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  single  standard  of  silver 
in  that  country,  and  his  work  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Cobden  in  England.  But  the  best  examina- 
tion into  the  effecta  of  the  new  discoveries  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Caimes'  **  Essays  on  Political 
Economy,"  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
Mr.  Rogers  says  that  it  is  calculated  that,  between 
the  years  1848-68,  gold  valued  at  £667,000,000, 
and  silver  at  £346,000,000,  were  added  to  the 
stock  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  world.  A 
goodly  share  of  the  silver  has  been  absorbed  by 
India  and  China,  the  ** London  Economist"  es- 
timating that,  between  1858  and  1872,  upward 
of  £90,000,000  was  sent  to  those  countries.  As 
to  the  real  effect  of  these  discoveries  on  general 
prices  little  is  known.  Mr.  Jevons  believes  that 
the  value  of  gold  fell  at  least  20  per  cent,  between 
1849  and  1874.  As  compared  with  silver,  its  value 
did  not  materially  alter  between  1860  and  1866. 
The  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  caused  the  price  of  silver  to  fall, 
and  the  fall  was  accelerated  by  its  demonetization 
in  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
1872-3.  So  that,  while  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 
was,  in  1867, 1  to  15.57,  in  1878  it  had  become  1  to 
18.  Such  was  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  uses  for  money  during  the  period 


that  has  elapsed  since  the  Calif omian  and  Aus- 
tralian mines  were  opened,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
if  there  has  been  so  great  a  variation  in  prices  as 
Mr.  Jevons  imagines.  And  as  a  proof  of  this,  it 
may  be  noted  that  during  the  last  few  years  a 
number  of  economists  have  raised  a  cry  of  a  scar- 
city of  gold,  that  its  value  is  appreciating,  and 
prices  of  commodities  are  tending  downward. 
(See  Giffen,  "  Essays  in  Finance,"  and  the  files  of 
the  "London  Economist"  during  the  last  four 
years.)  An  exceedingly  valuable  essay  upon  the 
"Distribution  and  Value  of  the  Precious  Metals 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  by 
Prof.  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  will  be  found  in  "  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,"  August,  1864.  — Prices  under 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  whose  value  is 
always  purely  arbitrary,  may  reach  almost  any 
limit. —  Of  prices  in  the  United  States,  little  study 
has  ever  been  made.  In  colonial  times  prices 
fluctuated  widely,  and  indeed  until  long  after  the 
revolution.  This  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
scarcity  of  money,  as  to  the  almost  total  absence 
of  a  market,  which  is  at  once  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duction and  a  regtilator  of  price.  The  scarcity  of 
money  led  to  the  regulation  of  prices  of  labor  by 
law,  and  also  to  a  resort  to  wampumpeag,  or  shell 
money,  and  a  barter  currency.  Silver  prices  fell 
enormously,  and  there  were  many  complaints. 
The  crops  were  limited  and  uncertain,  and  until 
1641  there  was  little  or  no  trading.  In  that  year 
New  England  commenced  to  build  up  her  carry- 
ing trade,  and  in  1662  was  enabled  to  establish  a 
mint,  the  pine  tree  shilling  then  coined  becoming 
the  standard  of  value.  The  barter  currency  was 
still  maintained,  as  was  also  the  wampum,  so  that 
silver  was  exported.  In  time,  paper  issues  were 
resorted  to,  at  first  under  such  limitations  as  to 
prevent  depreciation,  but  later  excessive  issues 
were  made.  Every  change  affected  prices  in  the 
same  way  that  like  restrictions  affect  them  to-day. 
Numberless  laws  were  passed  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  a  balance  between  the  prices  of  la- 
bor and  merchandise  and  the  currency,  but  to  no 
purpose.  "  Whereas  there  hath  bene  divers  com- 
plaints made  concerning  oppression  in  wages  in 
prizes  of  commodyties  in  Smith's  worke,  in  exces- 
sive prizes  for  the  worke  of  druaghts  and  teames 
and  the  like,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God,  the 
scandell  of  the  Gk)8pel,  and  the  griefe  of  divers  of 
God's  people  both  heare  in  this  land  and  in  the 
land  of  our  nativity,"  etc.  (Mass.,  1688.)— The 
elder  Winthrop  wrote  about  1640,  that  "  the  scar- 
city of  money  made  a  great  change  in  all  com- 
merce. Merchants  would  sell  no  ware,  but  for 
money.  Men  could  not  pay  their  debts,  though 
they  had  enough.  Prices  of  land  and  cattle  fell 
soon  to  one-half  and  less,  yea,  to  a  third,  and  after 
to  one-fourth  part."  In  that  year  the  price  of  In- 
dian corn  was  fixed  by  law  at  four  shilling^,  of 
summer  wheat  at  six  shillings,  of  rye  and  barley 
at  ^\e  shillings,  and  of  peas  at  six  shillings  a 
bushel.  The  interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  8  per 
cent.  The  prices  of  com,  cattle  and  other  prod- 
uce were  continually  falling,  and  the  wages  of 
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labor  wfks  made  to  follow.  In  1646  the  law  de- 
termined the  rate  at  which  cattle  should  be  taken 
in  payment  of  public  dues :  cows  of  four  years 
old  and  upward,  £5;  heifers  and  steers,  between 
two  and  three  years  old,  50s.,  and  between  one 
and  two  years,  30s. ;  oxen  of  four  years  and  up- 
ward, £6;  horses  and  mares  of  four  years  and  up- 
ward, £7,  etc.,  etc.,  and  such  estimations  were 
frequently  made.  In  1693  the  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  to  6  per  cent.  Prices  were  in  great 
confusion  by  reason  of  the  many  currencies  then 
used.  Madam  Knight  gives  this  sprightly  account 
of  a  bargain :  **  They  give  the  title  of  merchant 
to  every  trader,  who  rates  his  goods  according 
to  the  time  and  specie  they  pay  in;  viz.,  pay, 
money,  pay  as  money,  and  trusting.  'Pay'  is 
j^rain,  pork  and  beef,  etc.,  at  the  prices  set  by 
the  general  court.  'Money'  is  pieces-of -eight, 
ryals,  Boston  or  Bay  shillfaigs,  or  good  hard  mon- 
ey, as  sometimes  silver  coin  is  called;  also  wam- 
pum, viz.,  Indian  beads,  which  serves  as  change. 
'  Pay  as  money '  is  provision  aforesaid  one-third 
cheaper  than  the  assembly  set  it;  and  'trust,' as 
they  agree  for  the  time."  A  knife,  worth  in  hard 
money  six  pence,  would  cost  twelve  pence  in  pay, 
and  eight  pence  in  pay  as  money.  In  1713  a  re- 
gime of  depreciated  paper  money  existed,  and  a 
few  years  later  banks  were  resorted  to.  Between 
1712  and  1716  the  price  of  silver  rose  from  eight 
to  twelve  shillings  per  ounce.  In  1720  a  long  list 
of  commodities  receivable  for  public  dues  at  prices 
determined  by  the  general  assembly,  was  issued, 
but  was  repealed  in  1728,  only  to  be  renewed  as 
occasion  seemed  to  require.  In  1727  silver  was 
at  seventeen  shillings  per  ounce;  good  merchant- 
able beef  at  £3  per  barrel;  pork,  £5  10s.;  winter 
wheat,  eight  shillings;  summer  wheat,  seven  shil- 
lings; barley  and  rye,  six  shillings;  Indian  com, 
four  shillings  per  bushel;  and  other  commodities 
in  proportion.  The  condition  of  affairs  became 
worse  in  spite  of  numerous  financial  expedients 
for  bettering  them.  In  1741  Gov.  Shirley  stated 
that  exchange  between  sterling  and  Massachusetts 
paper  was  460  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  former. 
As  showing  the  condition  two  fines  may  be  quoted 
from  an  almanac  of  1749 : 

''The  coantrj  maids  with  nnce  to  market  come. 
And  carry  loads  of  tattered  mouey  home.^* 

In  1748  the  price  of  silver  was  forty  shillings 
per  ounce,  and  one  year  later  had  risen  to  sixty 
shillings  per  ounce,  the  prices  of  commodities 
following.  Then  began  the  oppressive  meas- 
ures of  the  English  parliament,  which  ended  in 
the  revolution.  The  issues  of  continental  cur- 
rency deranged  values  everywhere.  —  In  1776 
monopolies  and  extravagant  prices  in  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  were  important  questions,  and 
in  1777  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  fixing  the 
price  of  labor  and  of  commodities:  Farm  labor 
in  summer  shall  not  exceed  three  shillings  per 
day;  wheat,  7s.  6d.  per  bushel;  rye,  5s.;  wool,  28. 
per  pound;  beef,  Sd.  and  4d.  per  pound;  cotton, 
ds.  per  pound  by  the  bag;  flannel,  Ss.  6d.  per 
yard;  flour,  25s.  per  cwt.;  bloomery  iron,  dOs. 


per  cwt.  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  etc.,  etc.  — 
Much  the  same  course  of  events  was  experienced 
in  the  other  colonies.  In  Rhode  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, rum,  which  sold  for  13s.  per  gallon  in  1746, 
brought  £1  in  1748,  and  £1  8s.  in  1754;  molasses, 
£1  8s.  per  gallon  in  1746,  and  £2  lis.  in  1765; 
salt,  148.  per  bushel  in  1746,  £1  16s.  in  1748,  and 
£2  Ids.  in  1765;  flour,  £18  Is.  per  barrel  in  1748, 
and  £45  48.  9d.  in  1769.  In  1779  a  convention 
fixed  the  price  of  rum  at  £6  15s.  per  gallon;  of 
molasses  at  £4  16s.  per  gallon;  and  of  salt  at  £10 
per  bushel.  Tea  was  worth  £5  17s.  per  pound; 
cotton,  £1  178.  per  pound;  wool,  18s.  per  pound; 
Indian  com,  £4  10s.  per  bushel ;  and  bloomery 
iron,  £27  per  cwt.  The  wages  of  a  common  la- 
borer was  fixed  at  £2  88.  per  day,  and  other  labor 
in  proportion.  —  It  must  be  obvious  that  little 
would  be  gained  by  a  more  extended  study  of 
these  prices.  They  show  a  period  of  enormously 
infiated  prices,  induced  by  excessive  issues  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency.  When  in  1781  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  by  law  fixed  the  scale  of 
depreciation  of  the  continental  currency  at  1000 
to  1,  values  were  no  longer  measured  in  this 
medium.  Throughout  this  period  congress  passed 
legal  tender  acts,  laws  determining  the  prices  of 
labor  and  of  commodities,  and  laws  against  "fore- 
stalling "  and  "engrossing,"  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  currency  was  subject  to  higher  laws  than 
those  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  prices  were 
governed  by  the  currency.  As  illustrating  the 
effects  of  an  over-issue  of  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency, the  period  is  most  instructive;  but  as  re- 
gards prices,  it  is  almost  barren  of  results.  After 
1781  specie  began  to  come  into  the  country,  and  a 
more  normal  r<?gime  of  prices  was  established.  — 
For  the  subsequent  period  there  exist  few  data 
for  any  complete  history  of  prices,  and  before 
attempting  to  summarize  what  material  is  at  hand 
it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  the  means  of  marketing  the  results. 
The  farmer  himself  was  the  principal  consumer 
of  the  produce  raised  on  his  farm,  and  his  few 
and  simple  wants  were  almost  wholly  satisfied  by 
his  household.  In  1809  Gallatin  estimated  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including  hosiery) 
and  of  the  house  and  table  linen,  worn  and  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  not  re- 
siding in  cities,  was  the  product  of  family  manu- 
factures. What  few  things  could  not  be  supplied 
in  this  way  he  obtained  of  the  village  tradesman 
or  mechanic,  between  whom  and  the  surround- 
ing farmers  a  limited  amount  of  exchanges  took 
place.  But  everything  was  local.  The  roads 
were  bad,  the  cost  of  transporting  produce  was 
such  as  to  prohibit  any  resort  to  a  distant  market, 
and  confined  as  he  was  to  a  limited  territory  there 
was  little  inducement  for  the  farmer  to  grow  more 
than  was  sufficient  to  supply  his  own  wants. 
Prices  also  were  local.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
cities,  farm  produce  was  higher  in  price  than  in 
the  interior,  and  the  further  one  went  from  ^the 
city  the  lower  fell  the  price,  because  there  was  no 
market  for  it.    Moreover,  prices  fluctuated  wide- 
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ly;  wheat  might  be  very  low  one  year,  and  at 
famine  prices  the  next;  it  might  be  superabund- 
ant in  one  county  while  very  scarce  in  a  neighbor- 
ing district,  the  difficulties  attending  its  transpor- 
tation prevented  an  equalization  of  conditions. 
Nor  were  there  the  means  for  marketing  the  prod- 
uce, as  the  merchant  class  were  rather  engaged 
in  a  foreign  and  not  in  a  home  trade,  the  former 
being  the  more  profitable.  As  the  markets  were 
limited,  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy.  In 
fact,  everything  was  primitive,  and  prices  also 
were  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  ''Where  the 
economic  life  of  a  people  is  still  undeveloped,  and 
the  production  of  one  enterprise  is  not  from  the 
first  based  on  the  estimated  consumption  of  an- 
other, the  circulation  of  goods  brings  with  it 
great  profits  and  great  losses;  whereas,  profits 
and  losses  grow  smaller,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  uniform  and  regular,  in  proportion  as  the 
circulation  of  goods  increases  in  rapidity  and 
regularity. "  (Stein.) — Such  was  the  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Laws  not  only 
restricting  their  power  of  manufacturing,  but  also 
their  power  of  trading,  had  been  imposed  on  the 
colonies  by  parliament,  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  both  for  the 
munitions  of  war  and  the  necessary  articles  of 
consimiption,  which  had  previously  been  chiefiy 
imported  from  Qreat  Britain.  Exhausted  by  the 
long  war,  and  without  funds  or  credit,  with  no 
regular  markets  for  their  produce,  jealous  of  one 
another  on  account  of  commercial  regulations, 
and  pressed  with  taxes,  some  of  the  states  had 
recourse  to  paper  money  and  legal  tender  laws. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  suffering  and  depression, 
and  the  range  of  prices  differed  in  each  state 
according  to  its  currency,  and  in  each  district 
according  to  its  natural  characteristics  and  the 
means  of  access.  On  the  formation  of  a  stable 
central  government,  confidence  was  restored,  and 
with  the  year  1795  one  of  our  tables  of  prices 
begins.  Already  the  chief  industries  of  the  coun- 
try were  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  Euro- 
pean wars,  which  began  in  1798,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  both,  -a  great  proportion  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world  being  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  neutral  Americans.  The  wars  lasted 
until  1807:  in  that  period  the  registered  tonnage 
increased  from  867,784  to  848,806,  and  while  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  increased  barely  one- 
fifth,  the  export  of  foreign  products  increased 
nearly  125  per  cent.  In  years  of  scarcity  in  Eng- 
land the  export  of  grain  would  expand,  and  the 
export  of  cotton  show  some  growth;  but  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  country  had  only  a  small  for- 
eign market,  and  was  content  to  do  the  carry- 
ing trade  for  other  nations.  Pitkin  says  of  these 
years:  "We  have  before  us  a  table  giving  the 
price  of  flour  at  Philadelphia  from  1785  to  1828, 
a  period  of  forty-four  years,  the  accuracy  of 
which,  we  believe,  may  be  relied  upon.  The  av- 
erage price  of  flour,  from  1785  to  1798,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  was  $5.41  per  barrel,  while  the 
price   from  1793  to  1807  (excluding  the  years 


1802-8,  when  Europe  was  at  peace  under  the 
treaty  of  Amiens),  being  twelve  years  of  war, 
was  |9.12,  making  a  difference  of  f4.71  per  bar- 
rel.   •    •    By  adverting  to  the  price  from  1820 
to  1828,  after  Europe  had  again  settled  down  in 
peace,  it  was  reduced  to  |5.46,  being  only  five 
cents  more  than  in  the  first-mentioned  period. 
The  advanced  price  of  agricultural  productions, 
during  the  long  wars  in  Europe,  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  lands  in  the 
United  States."— In  November,  1807,  the  Berlin 
decree  and  the  British  orders  in  council  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  from  the  ocean.    The  value 
of  the  total  exports  fell  from  $108,848,150  in  1807 
(of  which  $48,000,000  were  of  domestic  produce), 
to  $22,180,960  in  1808  (of  which  but  $9,500,000 
were  of  domestic  origin).    Shut  out  from  foreign 
markets  for  the  time,  prices  naturally  fell  sharply, 
and  this  our  table  shows.    In  1809,  however,  the 
export  of  domestic  produce  rose,  but  was  not  so 
large  as  in  1806-7,  and  was  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  fell  in  value  in 
the  latter  year  to  less  than  $7,000,000,  although 
our  table  shows  that  prices  ruled  high.     The 
carrying  trade  was  for  that  year  wU,    This  com- 
pelled a  greater  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  which  had 
up  to  this  period  remained  almost  unnoticed. 
By  shutting  off  oonunercial  relations  with  the 
outer  world  the  embargo  acts,  non-intercourBe 
laws,  and,  finally,  the  war,  gave  an  impetus  to 
domestic  manufactures,  by  creating,  as  it  were, 
a  market  for  their  products.    During  the  war 
prices  ruled  high,  and  in  some  of  the  states 
were  further  inflated  by  redundant  paper  issues. 
In  1811^-18  silver  flowed  to  New  England,  being 
displaced  in  the  other  colonies  by  the  paper  cur- 
rency.    In  1814  business  was  brisk  and  prices 
rapidly  advancing,  when  the  bubble  burst,  and  all 
banks  outside  of  New  England  suspended.    The 
paper  issues  increased,  and  prices  continued  to 
rise.     "  Money  lost  its  value.    The  notes  of  the 
city  banks  depreciated  20  per  cent.,  and  those  of 
the  country  banktf  from  ^^  to  60,  and  specie  so 
entirely  disappeared  from  circulation,  that  even 
the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  were  substituted  by 
small  notes  and  tickets,  issued  by  banks,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.   The  depreciation  of  money, 
enhancing  the  prices  of  every  species  of  property 
and  commodity,  appeared  like  a  real  rise  in  value, 
and  led  to  all  the  consequences  which  are  ever  at- 
tendant upon  a  gradual  advance  of  prices.    The 
false  delusions  of  artificial  wealth  increased  the 
demand  of  the  farmer  for  foreign  productions, 
and  led  him  to  consume  in  anticipation  of  his 
crops.    The  country  trader,  seduced  by  a  demand 
for  more  than  his  ordinary  supply  of  merchandise, 
was  tempted  to  the  extension  of  his  credit,  and 
filled  his  stores,  at  the  most  extravagant  prices, 
with  goods  vastly  beyond  what  the  actual  re- 
sources of  his  customers  could  pay  for,  while  the 
importing  merchant,  having  no  guide  to  ascertain 
the  real  wants  of  the  community,  but  the  eager- 
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11688  of  retailen  to  purchase  his  commodities,  sent 
orders  abroad  for  a  supply  of  manufactures  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  effective  demand  of  the 
country.  Individuals  of  every  profession  were 
tempted  to  embark  in  speculation,  and  the  whole 
community  was  literally  plunged  in  debt.  The 
plenty  of  money,  as  it  was  called,  was  so  profuse, 
that  the  managers  of  the  banks  were  fearful  they 
could  not  find  a  demand  for  all  they  could  fabri- 
cate, and  it  was  no  uufrequent  occurrence  to  hear 
of  individuals  solicited  and  urged  to  become  bor- 
rowers, under  promises  as  to  indulgences  the  most 
tempting.  Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things 
until  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1815."  (Quot^ 
in  Gk>uge.)  As  in  New  England  specie  payments 
were  maintained,  this  speculative  mania  was  not 
reflected  in  our  table.  The  abuses  of  '*  banking," 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  to  be  issuing 
not«s,  were  the  main  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in 
prices  from  this  period  even  down  to  1860.  Almost 
every  state  had  a  circulation  of  its  own,  and  the 
scale  of  depreciation  differed  in  each  state.  To 
make  the  currency  more  uniform,  congress  estab- 
lished a  national  bank  in  1816,  and  the  state  banks 
resumed  specie  payments  in  1817.  In  the  next 
two  years  banks  were  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
west,  nearly  all  issued  circulating  notes,  and  con- 
ducted their  operations  in  a  reckless  manner.  The 
national  bank  speculated  in  its  own  shares,  forcing 
the  price  up  fo  $156.60  per  share  in  September, 
1817,  but  in  December,  1818,  it  had  fallen  to  $110 
per  share.  In  1819  the  crisis  came,  and  a  period 
of  stagnation  and  depression  succeeded.  Land  in 
Pennsylvania  was  worth,  on  the  average,  in  1809, 
$88  per  acre;  in  1815,  $150;  in  1819,  $85.  "  The 
newspapers  of  1819  contain  numerous  accounts  of 
riots,  incendiary  fires,  frauds  and  robberies.  The 
house  coDunittee  spoke  of  the  'change  of  the 
moral  character  of  many  of  our  citizens  by  the 
presence  of  distress.'  The  distress  extended  to 
New  Elngland,  but  was  less  severe  there  than  else- 
where. In  the  west  it  was  intense.  *  *  Stag- 
nation and  distress  lasted  throughout  1820.  Prices 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  liquidation  went 
slowly  on.  Wheat  sold  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel 
in  Kentucky.  A  man  in  western  Kentucky  stop- 
ped *'  Niles'  Register  "  because  one  barrel  of  flour 
used  to  pay  a  year's  subscription;  now  three  bar- 
rels would  not.  At  Pittsburgh  flour  was  $1  per 
barrel ;  boards,  20  cents  per  hundred ;  sheep,  $1. 
Imported  goods  were  at  the  old  prices.  •  •  • 
Rent  of  a  given  house  in  Philadelphia  fell  from 
$1,200  to  $450;  fuel  from  $12  to  $5.50;  flour  from 
$10  to  $4.50;  beef  from  25  cents  to  8  cento 
per  pound.  •  *  Wages  were  low  on  half 
time."  (Sumner  and  €k)uge.)  In  1821  occurred 
a  alight  reaction,  but  prices  fell  again  in  1822. 
Stop  laws,  stays  of  execution  and  execution  acts 
were  passed,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  distress. 
Briefly  summarized  the  course  of  events  was  as 
foUows:  1821,  business  was  dull  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  effects  of  an  expansion,  appar- 
ently commenced  in  the  spring,  began  to  be  felt 
in  June  or  July,  and  by  October  the  spirit  of  spec- 
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ulation  was  tolerably  active.  In  1822,  a  reaction 
commenced  in  May;  some  kinds  of  imported  goods 
fell  15  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia;  and  United 
States  bank  stock,  which  had  been  held  at  115  in 
February,  was  sold  in  New  York  on  the  Ist  of 
May  at  102,  and  before  night  had  fallen  to  98^. 
The  effects  of  the  reaction  were  felt  throughout 
the  year.  In  1823-4,  banks  extended  their  oper- 
ations, increased  their  issues,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  was  excited,  resulting  in  the  crisis  of 
1825.  In  April  (1825)  news  came  of  a  great  rise  of 
prices  in  English  markets,  and  excited  great  spec- 
ulation here.  Twenty-seven  cents  were  offered 
for  upland  cotton,  and  refused,  though  the  holders 
would,  a  week  before,  have  been  happy  to  obtain 

20  cents;,  cotton  yam.  No.  15,  rose  from  85  to  45 
cents;  Muscovado  sugars  advanced  a  dollar  on  a 
hundred,  and  St.  Domingo  coffee  rose  from  17i  to 

21  cents  per  pound.  The  rise  in  the  prices  of 
tobacco,  drugs  and  spices  was  very  considerable. 
The  mania  applied  chiefly  to  cotton,  and  lasted 
through  May  and  June.  The  "  Charlestown  Pa- 
triot "  mentioned  that  "  the  same  parcel  of  cotton 
had  changed  owners  six  or  seven  times  within 
a  week  without  leaving  the  hands  of  the  factor." 
Com  was  uprooted  in  order  that  cotton  might  be 
planted.  In  July  the  news  of  a  fall  of  8d.  a  pound 
in  the  price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  pricked  the 
bubble  and  precipitated  a  crisis.  The  effects  of 
the  reaction  continued  through  1826,  in  a  general 
dullness  of  business.  **  In  the  southern  states  the 
consequences  were  most  trying,  as  the  high  price 
of  cotton  had  led  to  an  over-extension  of  the  cult- 
ure of  that  article,  and  as  the  planters,  encouraged 
by  the  demand  for  their  staple,  had  plunged  them- 
selves in  debt  to  support  a  splendid  style  of  living. 
The  manufacturers  of  cotton  were,  also,  great 
sufferers.  Cotton  cloth,  which  it  cost  18  cents 
per  yard  to  import  in  1825,  was  imported  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  at  18  cents."  (Gtouge.)  — We 
must  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  note  two  impor- 
tant influences  which  were  beginning  to  be  ex- 
erted on  prices  in  this  period.  During  the  war 
large  amounts  of  capital  were  invested  in  manu- 
factures, especially  in  woolen  and  cotton  mills. 
On  the  return  of  peace  there  occurred,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  era  of  speculation,  and  enormous  im- 
portations were  made  without  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  markets  and  the  ability  of  the  pur- 
chasers. During  the  first  three-quarters  of  1815 
the  value  of  imports  was  $83,080,078,  and  from 
October,  1815,  to  the  same  month  in  1816,  the  value 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $115,302,700. 
of  which  but  $18,000,000  were  re-exported.  About 
$70,000,000  of  the  imports  represented  woolens 
and  cottons.  The  domestic  manufacturers  could 
not  make  any  progress  in  the  glutted  markets, 
and  appealed  to  congress.  The  tariff  act  of  1816, 
having  especial  reference  to  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  was  passed,  and  as  the  first  really 
protective  tariff  it  marks  the  beginning  of  that 
long  course  of  legislation  which  has  materially  af- 
fected the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  Hence- 
forward tMs  must  always  be  taken  into  account. 
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1796 

1796 

1797 

bbl. 
$18.00 
1600 
10.00 
7.00 
10.00 
10  00 
18.00 
9.00 
7.00 
7.75 
18.00 
7.80 
8.86 
6.00 
7.80 
8.86 
10.80 
10.76 
18.00 
14  80 
9.86 
7.87 
14.75 
10.85 
8.00 
6.87 
4.86 
7.00 
7.75 
6.08 
6.87 
6.86 
6.00 
6.60 
800 
5.00 
7.86 
5.68 
5.87 
5.60 

$1.00 

1.86 

1.00 

.60 

.67 

.76 

1.16 

.68 

.70 

.86 

1.86 

.75 

1.00 

.66 

.80 

1.16 

.96 

1.00 

1.86 

1.67 

1.00 

1.00 

1.90 

1.08 

.80 

.60 

.48 

.84 

.68 

.48 

.68 

.86 

.75 

.65 

.68 

.65 

.88 

.68 

.80 

.66 

bu. 

$1.16 

1.80 

1.88 

.75 

.88 

1.00 

1.90 

.88 

.75 

.84 

1.88 

1.10 

.96 

.66 

1.00 

1.76 

1.40 

108 

1.40 

8.85 

1.18 

1.00 

1.65 

1.06 

.00 

.66 

.46 

.78 

.70 

.68 

.68 

.75 

.90 

.66 

.88 

.66 

.81 

.86 

.90 

.68 

bu. 

$i"6o' 

1.00 

.90 

.88 

.79 

.90 

1.86 

1.00 

.88 

1.00 

.98 

.90 

.90 

.75 

.87 

.98 

.86 

1.10 

1.90 

1.08 

1.06 

1.90 

.06 

1.00 

.67 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.60 

.60 

.80 

1.06 

.70 

.66 

.60 

.60 

.75 

.66 

.65 

owt. 

$7.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.86 
8.00 
4.60 
7.00 
4.75 
6.86 
6.60 
6.50 
5.86 
6.86 
8.86 
8.76 
4.00 
8.60 
4.75 
7.00 
7.00 
8.68 
4.76 
7.86 
6.75 
6.85 
8.50 
8.85 
8.60 
8.76 
8.75 
8.76 
8.60 
8.86 
8.76 
8.98 
8.00 
8.08 
8.68 
8.68 
8.86 

bbL 
$18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
10.00 
8.00 
8.00 
18.00 
11.00 
18.00 
18.00 
10.00 
10.60 
11.00 
10.00 
11.60 
10.00 
10.00 
18.00 
10.00 
11.00 
1880 
11.80 
18.00 
18.60 
14  60 
10.00 
8.60 
7.75 
8.86 
7.00 
7.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.86 
9.80 
7.75 
7.76 
8.86 
8.75 
8.50 

bbl. 
$18.00 
18.00 
18.60 
18.70 
17.00 
17  00 
86.00 
18.00 
16.00 
16.60 
16.60 
81.00 
88.00 
15.00 
17.60 
19.00 
18.00 
16.00 
18.00 
88.00 
85.00 
88.00 
86  00 
86.60 
81.00 
14.60 
11  50 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
14  00 
18.00 
10  50 
18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
18.60 
18.50 

0, 

6.00 
6.60 
4.86 
8.50 
8.60 
6.00 
4.86 
4.60 
4.80 
6.60 
4.86 
4.80 
8.60 
8.50 
8.00 
4.00 
8.75 
4.50 
6.60 
6.60 
8.76 
8.60 

'"SCO 
8.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.75 
8.75 
8.60 
8.68 
8.87 
8.06 
8.00 
8.75 
8.60 
8.38 

lb. 

.80 
.80 
.86 
.86 
.40 
.80 
.86 
.19 
.18 
.86 
.88 
.81 
.17 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.11 
.18 
.87 
.80 
.80 
.87 
.88 
.86 
.16 
.14 
.18 
.11 
.16 
.80 
.18 
.11 
.11 
.18 
.11 
.10 
.11 

.m 

cwt 
$6.87 
7.00 
9.00 
18.00 
10  60 
6.00 
6.60 
7.60 
7.86 
8.60 
8.00 
7.60 
8.60 
8.00 
7.00 
8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.60 
7.00 
90.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.60 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
6.50 
4.60 
6.00 
6.18 
6.60 
6.00 
7.00 

lb. 

$1.88 

1.85 

1.60 

1.48 

1.50 

1.84 

1.10 

1.04 

1.16 

1.86 

1.90 

1.90 

1.18 

1.00 

1.80 

1.00 

.06 

.96 

1.76 

8.10 

1.75 

1.70 

1.90 

1.80 

1.10 

.96 

.94 

.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

.96 

1.06 

.96 

.90 

.06 

.80 

.70 

.70 

$14.00 
18.16 
16.00 
16.60 
16.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.50 
18.00 
18.00 
14.60 
18.00 
11.50 
12  00 
IJl  60 
1 J  60 
UMO 
]:!  60 
r.  60 
]S  BO 
ir.OO 
17  BO 
14  50 
It  00 
l^^  00 
Ri  00 
11  00 
r:  60 
.  00 
,^.00 
11.00 
10.50 
0.75 
0.85 
10.64 
0.60 
0.60 
8.40 
10.08 
10.64 

|8% 
.68 
.68 
.66 
.60 
.48 
.66 
.86 
.48 
.64 
.40 
.88 
.41 
.60 
.68 
.48 
.54 
.68 
.75 
.86 
.75 
.67 
.68 
.64 
.60 
.80 
.88 
.88 
.88 
.87 
.88 
.88 
.38 
.80 
.80 
.86 
.27 
.87 
.82 
.84 

lb. 
.86 

1798 

.94 

1799 

.80 

1800 

.26 

1801 

.96 

1808 

.22 

1808 

22 

1804 

.28 

1806 

81 

1806 

.88 

1807 

88 

1808 

.26 

1809 

27 

1810 

.94 

1811 

17 

1812 

1818 

.16 
21 

1814 

24 

1816 

28 

1816 

24 

1817 

20 

1818 

1819 

.86 
80 

1820 

1881 

.26 
.27 

1888 

1888 

:29 
.26 

1884 

10 

1886 

.18 

1888 

1887 

.17 
.15 

1888 

16 

1889 

18 

1880 

12 

1881 

.12 

1838 

18 

1888 

.18 

1884 

12 
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as  it  artificially  raises  prices  and  introduces  a  dis- 
turbing influence.  The  fact  may  be  noted,  with- 
out attempting  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  many  tar- 
iff laws  on  prices.  Manufactures  began  to  extend 
as  population  increased,  as  their  demands  became 
enlarged,  and  as  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  country  were  developed.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  supplanted  the  household  industries, 
and  the  growth  of  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods  allowed  the  concentration  of  processes  in 
large  establishments,  where  a  more  minute  divis- 
ion of  employments  could  be  carried  out;  the  rise 
of  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  wider  cultiva- 
tion of  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  accom- 
panied these  altered  conditions.  This  resulted  in 
a  gradual  fall  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods, 
as  improvements  in  processes  were  introduced,  or 
a  wider  market,  both  to  buy  and  to  sell  in,  arose. 
From  this  time  on,  prices  of  manufactures  became 
steadier,  and  followed,  in  a  general  way,  the  eco^ 
nomic  condition  of  the  markets.  —  Another  im- 
portant influence  consisted  in  the  improved  means 
of  transportation  and  of  marketing  goods,  which 
brought  the  producer  near  to  the  consumer,  re- 
duced the  cost  of  transporting  products,  and  thus 
extended  the  markets,  while  at  the  same  time 
equalizing  prices  by  allowing  a  freer  and  more 
rapid  interchange  of  commodities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  As  early  as  1790  Pennsylvania  un- 
dertook to  construct  canals,  but  the  attempt  was 
abortive,  and  ended  disastrously.    It  was  not  until 


the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1B25,  that 
extensive  schemes  of  internal  improvements  were 
laid  out.  In  ten  years  (1822-32)  the  amount  of 
tolls  collected  on  the  Erie  canal  had  increased 
from  144,486  to  $1,196,008.  ''By  means  of  this 
extensive  water  communication  through  a  coun- 
try naturally  extremely  fertile,  the  farms  of  the 
west  are  placed  nearly  upon  an  equality  with 
those  of  the  east,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  mar- 
ket towns  and  cities."  (Pitkin.)  .  The  success  at- 
tending this  canal  aroused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in 
the  neighboring  states,  and  the  construction  of 
canals  in  Pennsylvania  opened  up  the  coal  fields, 
thus  bringing  to  the  market  a  most  important  fac- 
tor of  production.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia also  constructed  canals,  and  the  spirit  for 
canal  improvement  passed  into  Ohio,  nearly  400 
miles  of  artificial  inland  navigation  being  com- 
pleted before  1885.  Pitkin,  estimated,  that,  in 
1885,  upward  of  2,867  miles  of  canals  had  been 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  made  chiefly  during  the  previous 
fifteen  years.  Steam  navigation  was  being  intro- 
duced on  the  rivers,  and,  beginning  with  1826, 
railways  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  were  being  built,  and  their  rapid 
extension,  superseding  in  a  great  measure  all  other 
modes  of  conveyance,  has  resulted  in  making  the 
coimtry  practically  one  market.  The  two  impor- 
tant factors  in  making  prices  were  a  vast  increase 
in  production,  and  a  greaXer  degree  of  accessibility 
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to  markets.  The  population,  or  market,  at  each 
decade  since  1880,  is  in  the  following  table  com- 
pared with  the  growth  of  railroad  facilities ; 


IfUesof 
Railroad. 

1880 

18,866,080 
17,069  468 
88,191,876     . 
88,448,881 
88,966,871 
60,166,788 

88 

1810 

8,818 
9,081 

I860 

1880 

80,686 

98,en 

1870 

1880. 

—  From  1881,  with  which  year  our  second  tabk 
of  prices  b^;in8,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prices 
follow  almost  regular  cycles  of  rise  and  fall,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  periods  of  speculation  and  sub- 
sequent depressions.  Commercial  crises  occur 
periodically,  about  every  ten  years,  and  the  course 
is  pretty  much  the  same  in  every  case.  The  ex- 
tension of  credit  may  occur  under  a  redeemable, 
as  well  as  an  irredeemable,  currency,  but  the  con- 
sequent prices  are  higher,  and  their  fluctuations 
greater,  under  the  latter.  In  1825,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  a  crisis,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  Inflated  prices.  The  years  1887,  1889,  1857 
and  1878  were  each  marked  by  great  financial  dis- 
turbances, which  were  reflected  in  the  industry 
of  the  country.  —  Returning  to  where  we  left  off 
in  our  examination  of  prices,  in  the  year  1827 
money  was  plenty,  but  in  1828  there  was  an 
alarming  scarcity  of  money  in  May  and  Septem- 
ber, and  this  continued  until  July,  1829,  when 
great  distress  wss  felt.  Prices  ruled  low.  In 
Rhode  Island  "  the  embarrassments  which  have 
teen  realized  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  for 
the  last  ten  days,  have  had  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic.  Men  of  reputed  capital, 
who  have  withstood  the  shock  of  former  changes 
«nd  times;  men  who  for  the  last  forty  years  have 
stood  firm,  erect  and  undismayed  before  the  tem- 
pests of  the  times  that  have  assailed  them,  are 
now  tottering  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  Their  fall  bears  excessively  heavy  on  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes,  who,  by  the  way,  are  in 
reality  the  principal  sufferers.  *  *  Within  the 
last  ten  days,  within  the  circle  of  the  ten  adjacent 
miles  (Providence),  upward  of  2,500  people  have 
been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  the  distress  that  such  an  event 
has  produced  can  be  far  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed." In  the  next  two  years  money  was  plen- 
tiful, and  prices  began  in  1880  to  rise.  **  In  1881, 
which  was  a  year  of  great  expansion,  rents  rose 
enormously  in  many  parts  of  the  town  (Philadel- 
phia), store  goods  advanced  in  price,  and  such 
fresh  provisions  as  are  sold  in  the  market  were 
higher  than  they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
resimiption  of  specie  payments ;  but  the  money 
rate  of  wages  was  hardly  Affected."  (Niles.)  In 
188i  there  was  distress,  incident  to  the  fear  of 
results  attending  the  withdrawal  of  public  de- 
posits from  the  United  States  bank,  and  in  the 
same  year  prices  were  infiuenced  by  an  alteration 
in  the  coinage  laws  which  practically  changed 


the  standard  from  silver  to  gold.  In  1885  the 
government  was  out  of  debt,  and  possessed  a 
surplus,  and  the  expansion  of  bank  issues  began. 
A  speculative  period  followed,  and  speculation 
in  cotton  was  especially  marked.  Whereas  the 
price  of  upland  cotton  in  1884  was  12.5  cents  per 
pound,  in  1885  it  was  16.7  cents,  and  in  1886, 
16.6  cents  per  pound,  when  its  price  was  sud- 
denly lowered  by  the  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  Thousands  of  persons  had  been  tempted 
by  the  high  prices  to  embark  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  staple,  and  when  the  fall  came,  it  proved  dis- 
astrous. Speculation  had  extended  in  every  di- 
rection, and  even  to  western  lands,  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  which  might  be  had  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  revulsion  ran  through  the  whole  speculative 
system.  In  May  a  delegation  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York  represented  that  real  estate  in  New 
York  had  in  six  months  shrunk  $40,000,000;  in 
two  months  250  firms  had  failed,  and  stocks  had 
shrunk  $20,000,000;  merchandise  had  fallen  80 
per  cent.,  and  within  a  few  weeks  20,000  persons 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  (Quoted 
in  Sumner.)  The  banks  throughout  the  country 
suspended,  and  the  distress  was  increased  by  a 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  grain  being  imported 
from  abroad.  In  1885  wheat  was  selling  at  $1.22 
per  bushel,  in  1886  at  $1.78,  in  1887  at  $1.69,  and 
in  1888  at  $1.90.  The  next  year  it  had  fallen  to 
$1.24  per  bushel.  In  1888  a  great  number  of  the 
banks  resumed,  but  in  1889  came  a  bank  crash, 
chiefly  due  to  speculation  in  cotton.  Cotton  (up- 
land) in  1888  sold  for  10.6  cents  per  pound,  in 
1889  at  18  8  cents,  and  in  1840  at  8.7  cents.  In 
1848  it  had  fallen  as  low  as  6.6  cents  per  pound, 
nor  did  it  recover  until  1847.  Prices  were  falling 
until  1848,  when  they  began  to  rise  again  under 
the  more  improved  conditions,  the  banks  having 
resumed  in  1842,  which  allowed  a  new  and 
healthy  development  of  industry  and  credit.  The 
prices  reached  in  1848  have  rightly  been  called 
the  "low-water  mark  of  the  century,"  as  the 
limit  has  never  since  been  reached.  "  The  fall 
of  prices  from  1889  to  1848  was  not  due  to  any 
forced  contraction  of  the  currency.  The  more 
correct  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  that  the 
destruction  of  the  banking  system  brought  with 
it  a  collapse  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  *  * 
The  year  1848  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  in  our 
industrial  history.  The  grand  promise  of  ten 
years  before  was  now  entirely  obscured.  Mort- 
gaged property  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagees.  Factories  were  idle.  Trade  was 
dull,  investments  slow."  (Sumner.)  In  1844 
prices  began  to  mend.  In  1847  the  expoils  of 
breadstuffs  were  very  large,  owing  to  a  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  in  England,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  British  com  laws  opened  up  a  market  for 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  Immi- 
gration commenced  to  flow  into  the  country  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  the  internal  development  of  the 
country  kept  up  with  these  improved  conditions. 
The  discovery  of  the  California  mines  in  1847 
aided  this  growth,  and  in  the  following  year  large 
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sums  of  foreign  capital  were  sent  here  for  invest- 
ment. The  rise  in  prices  was  very  rapid  between 
1850  and  1858,  and  continued  until  1867,  aided 
by  an  expansion  of  bank  issues.  Cotton  sold  for 
9  cents  in  1852;  in  1856  for  10.6,  and  in  1857  for 
14  cents  per  pound.  In  1857  the  crisis  came, 
banks  suspended,  and  prices  dropped,  reaching 
their  lowest  limit  in  1861,  after  which  time  they 
were  unnatiu^ly  increased  by  the  changed  con- 
ditions forced  upon  the  country  by  the  rebellion. 
All  banks  suspended  in  1861,  and  in  1862  an  era 
of  irredeemable  paper  currency  was  entered  into, 
which  lasted  until  1879.  The  financial  policy 
pursued,  only  aggravated  the  disturbance.  In 
1863  gold  was  at  140-150,  and  the  paper  dollar 
was  worth  only  65  or  70  cents;  under  further 
issues  gold  rose  to  200-220,  making  the  paper 
worth  46  or  50  cents.  A  tariff,  higher  and  there- 
fore more  restrictive,  than  the  country  had  ever 
before  experienced,  was  built  up  between  1861-6, 
the  duties  collected  in  1865  being  54  per  cent,  of 
the  dutiable  imports.  An  onerous  system  of  in- 
ternal taxation  was  adopted,  under  which  a  com- 
modity and  its  various  parts  were  subject  to  many 
different  taxes,  thus  vastly  increasing  its  price. 
The  special  commissioner  of  the  revenue  (Mr. 
David  A.  Wells),  m  his  report  for  1866,  says  that 
a  somewhat  extended  investigation  respecting  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of 
consumption  and  .of  rents,  indicated  an  increase 
of  nearly  90  per  cent,  in  the  year  1866,  as  com- 
pared with  the  mean  of  prices  during  the  four 
years  1859  to  1862.  The  price  of  cotton  varied 
from  800  to  500  per  cent,  above  the  price  in  1860. 
The  price  of  labor,  howevcor,  did  not  advance  in 
an  equal  ratio  with  the  price  of  commodities, 
being  but  about  60  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the 
great  increase  and  disturbance  of  prices  thus  no- 
ticed, he  summarizes  as  follows:  a  decrease  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  and  a  partial  suspen- 
sion of  national  development.  —  At  the  end  of  the 
war  the  country  showed  a  wonderful  recuperative 
power.  In  1868  over-production  was  complained 
of,  and  prices  continued  to  fall  until  1871.  Some 
of  the  burdens  to  which  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  subjected  by  the  war  were  removed 
in  these  years,  and,  although  prices  were  low,  the 
country  was  being  prepared  for  a  period  of  great 
speculation  and  inflation,  which  culminated  in 
1878.  During  the  next  six  years  the  country  ex- 
perienced one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  severe 
periods  of  commercial  and  financial  depression 
it  ever  felt,  and  one  of  its  marked  characteristics 
was  the  great  shrinkage  everywhere  felt  in  values. 
In  1879  there  again  occurred  a  great  revival  in 
business,  marked  by  a  rapid  increase  in  prices; 
but  this  led  to  such  an  enormous  production  in 
the  great  industries,  notably  in  iron,  woolen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  paper  industries,  that  in 
less  than  three  years  prices  had  nearly  touched 
the  low  level  they  had  reached  in  1878.  —  Such, 
in  brief,  has  been  the  general  course  of  prices  in 
the  United  States.  Each  commodity,  however, 
lias  its  own  history,  and  ought  to  be   studied 


carefully,  not  only  by  itself,  but  also  in  connec- 
tion with  all  other  commodities.  This,  however, 
the  limits  of  the  present  article  would  not  permit, 
and  this  ''sketch"  must  be  sufficient.  The  first 
of  our  tables  shows  the  prices  of  leading  commod- 
ities in  Boston,  and  was  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Hayward.  Our  second  table  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  1881;  all 
gold  prices. — AuTHORiTiBB.  The  works  of  Rog- 
ers (AgrieuUure  and  Prices  in  England,  1259-1582, 
4  vols.)  and  of  Tooke  and  Newmarch  (Hutpry  of 
Prices,  1798-1856,  6  vols.)  are  two  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  economic 
science.  The  essays  of  Felt,  Phillips,  Bronson, 
Gtouge,  and  Raquet,  on  American  currencies,  are 
valuable,  and  Sumner's  History  of  American  Our- 
renty  is  the  best  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
this  subject.  The  same  author's  Ufe  of  Jackson 
should  also  be  studied.  Kiles'  Register  contains 
much  that  throws  light  upon  the  course  of  prices. 
Walker's  Money  shows  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  reports  of  the  various  international  confer- 
ences on  silver  should  be  consulted.  The  French 
economist  A.  de  Foville  has  made  a  special  study 
of  prices  during  the  present  century,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies  were  published  in  Uectmo- 
miste  Francois,-  Giffen's  Essays  in  Mnanee  And 
Qrosvenor's  Does  Protection  Protect  f  contain  sug- 
gestive special  studies  of  prices,  as  does  Cliife- 
Leslie's  Essays  in  PoHticcU  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
The  reports  of  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  while  special 
commissioner  of  the  revenue  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Wobthinotoh  C.  Ford. 

PRIM  ART  ELECTIONS.  Primary  elections, 
the  caucus  and  the  caucus  system,  are  terms  used 
to  designate  the  political  action  through  which 
nominations  for  elective  officers  are  made.  In  a 
restricted  sense,  primary  elections  would  only  re- 
fer to  the  election  of  delegates  and  committees  in 
the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  to  politi- 
cal associations  for  political  purposes;  but  the 
phrase  is  used  herein  as  comprdiending  the  theory 
and  action  of  both  those  associations  and  of  the 
delegates  they  select.  — By  reason  of  the  very  re- 
stricted suffrage  in  Great  Britain,  until  within  a 
few  years,  her  history  affords  little  instruction  in 
regard  to  such  elections.  Her  politicians  are  now 
looking  to  our  system,  as  by  far  the  most  de- 
veloped, for  light  in  dealing  with  problems  which 
the  ballot  and  her  enlarged  suffrage  have  lately 
presented.  —  In  a  sparse  population,  or  even  be- 
fore considerable  cities  arise,  there  are  so  few 
officers  elected,  and  all  political  affairs  are  so 
simple  and  transparent,  that  if  what  may  be  called 
a  "primary  system"  exists,  it  rarely  develops 
abuses.  Those  who  are  most  worthy  of  office, 
and  the  merits  of  those  who  seek  it,  are  known 
to  nearly  all  the  voters.  Complex  machinery  for 
nominations  and  for  the  support  of  candidates, 
is  equally  unnecessary  and  unavailing.  The 
gains  to  be  derived  from  controlling  caucuses 
and  coercing  officials,  are  too  small  to  enable 
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political  manipulators  to  convert  such  matters 
into  a  profitable  business.  —But  the  growth  of 
cities  and  of  the  complexity  of  life  which  creates 
a  need  for  elaborate  police  and  sanitary  adminis- 
tration, soon  causes  some  organization  for  making 
nominations  to  be  indispensable.  At  first  it  is 
very  simple,  hardly  more  than  an  informal  com- 
ing together  of  the  more  patriotic  citizens  .just  be- 
fore the  election.  The  caucus  system  of  New 
England,  said  to  have  been  devbed  by  Samuel 
Adams,  was  in  theory,  and  at  least  in  early  prac- 
tice, little  more  than  an  extemporized  consultation 
by  the  voters  generally— or  by  a  portion  of  them 
and  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  others  acting 
publicly  for  those  who  did  not  attend  in  person — 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  proper 
persons  to  be  voted  for  at  the  next  elections.  The 
idea  of  dictation,  monopoly  or  gain,  was  no  part 
of  the  motive  force  of  the  system.  Such,  too,  is 
that  system  as  now  being  generally  carried  into 
effect  in  the  country  districts.  But  in  the  larger 
cities  of  New  England,  as  in  other  cities,  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  justice  and  purity  in  the 
growth  of  vicious  methods  more  or  less  analogous 
to  those  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  —  The 
long  habit  of  treating  whatever  action  precedes 
the  election  as  beyond  the  domain  of  law,  and 
hence  as  within  the  range  of  the  absolute,  irrespon- 
sible liberty  of  the  citizen,  naturally  causes  every 
proposal  to  bring  primary  elections  within  statute 
regulation  to  be  denounced  as  a  species  of  des- 
potism, repugnant  to  the  just  liberty  of  parties 
and  the  private  rights  of  poUticians.  They  ap- 
peal to  the  past  as  illustrating  the  true  sphere  of 
law  and  of  the  liberty  of  partisans,  precisely  as 
the  authors  of  intolerable  nuisances  and  the  build- 
ers of  unsafe  houses  make  the  same  appeal,  when 
for  the  first  time  safe  walls  and  good  sewerage 
and  ventilation  are  required  bylaw. — A  resort 
to  the  same  reasoning  is  also  prompted  by  other 
motives.  The  control  of  primary  elections  by 
party  managers— by  chieftains  and  bosses  in  their 
final  development— creates  powerful  combinations 
and  interests  in  behalf  of  its  continuance.  A 
specious  appeal  to  a  pretended  natural  right  and 
to  familiar  usage  is  thus  made  to  cover  gross 
forms  of  corruption  and  extreme  methods  of  des- 
potism. — Further  than  this,  those  who  make  a 
trade  of  politics,  and  find  a  profit  in  giving  their 
time  to  manipulating  primaries  and  dictating 
nominations,  charge  those  who  can  not  give  so 
much  attention  to  politics  with  neglecting  their 
political  duties,  and  with  complaining  of  abuses 
of  which  their  own  neglect  is  declared  to  be  in 
large  measure  the  cause.  There  is  unquestiona- 
bly some  foundation  for  this  charge ;  but  it  is 
vastly  overstated.  The  important  question  is, 
whether  we  have  a  good  primary  system,  whether 
a  better  one  is  practicable,  and  whether  the  facili- 
ties for  making  a  lucrative  trade  of  politics  may 
not  and  should  not  be  checked  by  law.  —  There 
is  yet  another  cause  worthy  of  notice,  which  fa- 
cilitated the  toleration  of  those  abuses  until  long 
after  their  magnitude  had  required  the  hand  of 


the  legislator.  Besides,  being  of  a  character  little 
open  to  observation,  they  were  connected  with  i^ 
discharge  of  public  duty  by  those  causing  them» 
the  very  performance  of  which  seemed  to  super- 
sede the  need  of  the  citizens  giving  much  atten 
tion  to  the  elections.  To  assail  the  abuses,  tiiere- 
fore,  seemed  to  combine  ingratitude  with  self- 
condemnation.  It  was  only  when  the  evil  began 
to  be  alarming  that  the  higher  public  opinion  be- 
gan to  boldly  condemn  such  specious  arguments, 
and  to  reason  sdUndly  on  the  subject.  — It  was  in 
the  very  nature  of  these  abuses  that  they  should 
be  the  greatest  in  New  York  city,  where  popu- 
lation is  most  concentrated,  the  greatest  number 
of  officers  are  to  be  elected,  and  the  extremes  of 
ignorance,  poverty  and  wealth  are  the  most  de- 
veloped. They  had  there  become  so  threatening 
before  1866,  that  in  that  year  the  New  York  legis- 
lature, in  a  statute  in  a  loose  way  covering  the 
principle  of  adequate  legislation,  made  penal  cer- 
tain forms  of  bribery  at  primary  elections.  The 
active  and  venal  classes  interested  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  her  primary  system  have  thus  far,  how- 
ever, been  strong  enough  to  prevent  an  efficient 
execution  of  the  law.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
sense  of  peril  and  duty  has  developed  far  more 
potentially,  demanding  more  comprehensive  en- 
actments in  the  same  spirit.  This  demand  caused 
two  limited  enactments  on  the  subject  by  the  New 
York  legislature  of  last  winter.  In  the  same 
spirit  there  has  been  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
Ohio,  Virginia  (applicable  to  Richmond)  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  though  on  several  points  it  is  yet 
very  defective.  The  two  laws  enacted  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  winter  are  far  more  comprehensive 
and  penal  than  those  of  the  same  date  enacted  in 
New  York.  But  in  some  respects  the  statutes  of 
Ohio  on  the  subject  arc  superior  to  both.  In 
Ohio  (Rev.  Stat.,  vol.  i.,  §§  2916-2921,  and  vol.  u., 
§§  7039-7044),  primary  elecUons  are  in  large 
measure  brought  under  the  general  election  laws. 
Notice  of  the  elections  must  be  published  and 
posted.  Judges,  clerks  and  supervisors  of  the 
elections  are  to  be  sworn.  Any  qualified  elector 
may  challenge  any  one  offering  to  vote,  and  ques- 
tions must  be  put  touching  his  qualifications. 
The  offering  or  accepting  of  money  or  reward  by  a 
voter  to  influence  his  vote  at  a  primary  election,  or 
the  making  of  threats,  or  any  attempts  to  intimi- 
date or  distract  a  voter  at  such  election,  are  made 
penal,  and  are  also  a  disqualification;  and  so  is  the 
asking  or  receiving  of  any  money  or  property  by 
any  delegate  from  any  candidate  for  nomination, 
or  the  paying  or  promising  of  any  money  by  any 
candidate  to  any  delegate  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining any  influence  or  vote  in  a  convention.  It 
is  also  made  penal  and  a  disqualification  for  hold- 
ing the  office,  for  any  candidate  for  nomination  by 
a  political  party  for  an  office  of  trust  or  profit,  to  do 
any  act  forbidden  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  influence  in  his  behalf.  These  provis- 
ions are  in  a  high  degree  comprehensive  and  salu- 
tary, and  they  deserve  the  attention  of  other 
states.    Yet  they  are  less  complete,  in  important 
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particulars,  than  the  English  bribery  and  office- 
brokerage  laws  in  this  article  referred  to.  —  The 
statutes  of  California  make  the  calling  and  hold- 
ing of  primary  meetings  under  the  election  laws 
optional.  But,  in  case  they  are  so  held,  some 
special  provisions  of  a  mild  character  are  add- 
ed. The  entire  provisions  are  meagre  and  inad- 
equate. (Political  Code,  section  1357.)— In  New 
York  the  corruption  and  despotism  of  her  sys- 
tem of  primary  elections  are  now  regarded  as 
so  intolerable  that  the  state  convention  of  each 
party,  for  the  present  yoar,  has  made  a  pledge 
in  its  platform  to  reform  that  system.  But  much 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  efficient  means.  — To  compreheiul 
the  system  is  the  first  essential  step  toward  a 
remedy  for  its  abuses.  Wherever  such  abuses 
exist,  they  tend  to  become  identical  with  those 
in  New  York,  falling  short  as  do  population, 
complexity  and  ignorance.  If  a  remedy  can  be 
found  there,  it  can  be  found  everywhere.  If 
the  evil  grows  at  that  great  centre,  it  encour- 
ages imitation  in  every  other  city.  Let  us,  then, 
see  what  they  have  become.  —  The  vastness  of 
the  population  and  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  the  officers  to  be  elected  are  important  elements 
of  the  problem.  In  towns  and  villages,  every 
shoemaker  at  his  bench,  and  every  woman  over 
her  wash  tub,  may  know  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates. But  in  a  city  of  1,200,000  people,  not  one 
voter  in  a  hundred  is  acquainted  with  one  in 
twenty  of  the  candidates.  Besides  voting  for 
governors  and  federal  electors,  the  city  elects  sev- 
en members  of  congress,  Ave  state  senators,  and 
twenty-four  members  of  the  assembly.  To  these 
the  local  judges,  justices,  coroners,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  other  officers,  both  executive  and 
judicial,  who  are  elective,  must  be  added.  Each 
party,  and  sometimes  each  faction,  has  its  candi- 
dates. An  official  list  of  the  candidates  to  be 
voted  for  in  November,  1881,  though  no  governor 
or  lieutenant  governor,  only  two  members  of  con- 
gress, and  no  judge  of  any  one  of  the  three  high- 
er courts  in  the  city,  were  to  be  elected,  yet  shows 
165  candidates  in  the  field  to  be  voted  for  on  the 
same  day.  At  some  elections  hardly  less  than  200 
candidates  are  pressing  their  claims.  There  are 
688  difterent  places  where  the  votes  are  received 
in  the  city.  The  legislative  officers  of  a  town  or 
village  represent  the  peculiar  local  interests  and 
views  as  to  the  corporation,  of  which  the  voters 
are  well  informed.  These  views  and  interests  are 
the  basis  of  responsibility  and  the  test  of  fidelity. 
In  a  great  city,  the  districts  or  wards,  in  which 
such  officers  are  elected,  and  which  in  theory  they 
r^resent,  are  little  more  than  nominal  divisions — 
the  dwellers  in  so  many  blocks  of  houses  separ 
rated  only  by  streets  from  the  next  divisions — 
having  no  organic  relations  and  no  peculiar  inter- 
est or  opinions  to  be  represented;  such  conditions 
are  very  unfavorable  to  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  constituents.  They  make  all  local  test  of 
fidelity  almost  impossible.  The  boundaries  of 
the  688  polling  districts  are  as  arbitrary  as  those 


of  the  districts  for  representation.  The  voters, 
on  an  average,  perhaps  do  not  know  by  sight  one 
in  twenty  of  the  persons  who  vote  at  the  same 
place.  All  such  facts  add  new  facilities  to  those 
afforded  by  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  great  number  of  the  candidates,  for 
double  and  treble  false  voting,  fraudulent  persona- 
tion and  counts  at  these  numerous  polling  places 
—evils  which  the  most  stringent  registry  laws  and 
the  most  efficient  inspection  can  do  little  more 
than  mitigate.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  voter 
of  much  that  he  needs  to  know,  a  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  candidates  and  officials, 
and  an  almost  impenetrable  complication  in  the 
whole  machinery  of  primary  elections,  are  natural 
under  such  conditions.  They  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  vast  and  profitable  business 
and  a  potent  influence  in  politics,  through  con- 
trolling "the  primaries,"  and  thereby  predeter- 
mining the  elections.  For  many  of  those  candi- 
dates the  whole  city  votes;  for  others  only  a  few 
wards  or  districts:  for  still  others  only  a  single 
one  of  the  smaller  districts.  The  great  parties  — 
the  chieftains,  bosses  and  their  lieutenants  who 
have  reduced  the  nominating  machinery  to  a  sys- 
tem and  become  experts  in  its  management — are 
a  central  power,  the  whole  force  of  which  can  be 
concentrated  upon  the  smallest  district.  Tjiose 
who  confront  it  there  stand  alone.  Citizens' who 
do  not  make  a  business  of  politics  lack  the  organ- 
ization and  time  necessary  for  resisting  success- 
fully the  aggressive  and  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
great  party  managers.  The  greed  of  many  for 
office;  the  ambition  of  scheming  leaders  for  pat- 
ronage and  supremacy;  the  fierce  aseal  of  partisans 
for  party  victory;  the  heat,  recklessness  and  im- 
petuosity bom  of  nearly  200,000  voters  contending 
together  in  the  political  arena  of  a  single  city,  in 
which  a  nomination  at  the  primaries,  unless  there 
be  a  popular  uprising,  is  essential  to  an  election: 
these  are  but  a  part  of  the  elements  which  give 
importance  to  primary  elections,  and  concentrate 
upon  them  all  the  cunning,  intrigue  and  interests 
of  the  politician  class.  That  class  acts  upon  the 
theory  tbat  the  primary  elections  practically  de- 
cide who  is  to  be  elected,  and  that  the  control  of 
them  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  authority,  by  which 
1,200,000  people  are  governed.  —  The  other  ele- 
ments of  the  primary  system  are  more  venal  and 
corrupt,  being  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  abuses 
of  the  primary  system  itself.  1.  There  are,  sub- 
ordinate to  these  elected  officers,  about  10,000 
officials  and  many  employes  in  the  city,  of  whom 
the  annual  compensation  (including  that  of  the 
elected  officers)  is  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And  of  federal  officials  there  are  in  the  city 
more  than  2,500  (besides  employes),  whose  annual 
compensation  exceeds  $2,500,000.  There  are  to 
be  added  also  many  salaried  officials  of  the  state 
who  serve  in  the  city.  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  both  parties  (and  sometimes  even  of  chief- 
tains and  bosses  on  their  own  account)  to  levy 
upon  such  salaries  and  wages  amounts  varying 
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from  1  to  8  or  4  per  cent.,  under  the  name  of  "  po- 
litical assessments"  (see  Ahbrhbmknts,  and  "North 
American  Review/'  for  September,  1888);  and 
the  large  sums  thus  extorted  have  been  used  to 
meet  the  expenses  both  of  the  primary  system  and 
of  party  management  generally.  2.  This  habit 
of  assessment  extortion,  which  is  really  the  en- 
forcement of  an  annual  rent  upon  his  office  against 
the  public  servant  (a  practice  vigorously  supported 
by  the  elected  officers)  naturally  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  demanding  money  for  a  primary  nomina- 
tion. Vast  sums  are  thus  obtained,  to  be  used  for 
the  same  objects  as  the  assessment  collections. 
Here  is  a  practice  having  all  the  iniquity  of  a 
public  sale  of  offices.  There  is,  in  fact,  what  may 
be  called  a  customary  price  required  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  respective  grades  of  office,  and  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  from  $000  to  $1,000  is  ex- 
acted for  a  nomination  to  the  legislature  and  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  for  nomination  to  a  judgeship. 
(See  last  citations.)  The  demoralizing  eflPects  of 
such  practices,  and  the  vicious  and  almost  irre- 
sistible potency  they  give  to  the  regular  nominat- 
ing machinery,  are  obvious.  8.  The  other  great 
element  of  corruption  at  the  primaries  is  not  less 
powerful  and  demoralizing.  Under  the  spoils 
system  (see  article  under  this  heading),  this  vast 
army  of  subordinates,  federal,  state  and  munici- 
pal, have  had  their  appointments  dictated  by  the 
elected  official  and  the  party  chieftains.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  nomination, 
not  only  that  they  should  pay  such  assessments 
or  be  removed,  but  that,  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alty, they  should  render  active  feudal  service  to 
the  powers  that  gave  them  places.  Failing  to  do 
this,  they  are,  under  that  system,  sure  to  be  re- 
moved. (See  Removals.)  These  thousands  of 
officials  under  such  a  tenure,  have  swelled  the 
list  of  obedient  voters  at  the  primary  meetings, 
and  of  subservient  workers  for  the  election  of 
the  nominees  of  such  meetings.  — In  these  facts 
we  find  the  intimate  relations  between  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  primaries  and  the  great  problem  of 
civil  service  reform.  If  the  primaries  were  hon- 
est and  made  worthy  nominations,  the  great  offi- 
cers could  no  longer  secure  money  and  henchmen 
by  plundering  and  enslaving  the  humble  mem- 
ber of  the  civil  service.  If  the  civil  service  was 
filled  by  the  more  meritorious,  selected  through 
competitive  examinations  (see  (JrviL  Sbbyicb  Re- 
form), subordinate  officials  would  be  under  no 
pledges  and  have  no  inclination  to  pay  assessments 
or  perform  degrading  partisan  work.  —  With  such 
facts  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  primary 
system  has  been  developed  in  New  York.  The 
practical  methods  of  that  system,  as  it  is  now  en- 
forced by  either  party,  were  matured  under  the 
control  of  the  Tammany  society.  That  society, 
generally  designated  as  '*  Tammany  Hall,"  was 
founded  in  the  first  year  of  Washington's  adminis- 
tration, and  was  incorporated  in  1806.  It  had 
originally  a  benevolent  or  patriotic  purpose,  and  a 
distinguished  membership.  But  as  early  as  1812 
it  was  seeking  political  control.    In  1827  it  began 


to  meddle  with  the  primaries,  and  by  1884  it  ^ 
dominant  in  city  politics.  There  seems  to  be  good 
authority  for  saying,  that,  in  the  forty-dg^t  years 
since  which  New  York  has  elected  her  mayors, 
Tammany  Hall  has  controlled  their  nomination 
for  at  least  thirty  years.  Its  power  had  become 
absolute  alike  over  nominations,  appointments, 
assessments,  removals,  and  all  city  expenditures, 
long  before  the  saturnalia  of  corruption,  pillage 
and  despotism,  during  which  Tweed,  Barnard, 
Fisk,  and  their  associates,  fiourished.  The  society 
is  permanent.  It  has  a  central  general  committee 
with  autocratic  power,  whose  action  is  final  and 
secret.  There  are  subcommittees  in  each  of  the 
twenty-four  assembly  districts,  whose  members  are 
drawn  from  each  of  the  784  election  districts  in 
the  city;  there  being,  in  all,  from  2,500  to  8,000 
of  these  working  committeemen.  The  general 
committee  appears  to  have  power  to  supersede 
any  nomination  made  in  any  of  the  districts,  and 
it  may  remove  any  subcommitteeman  for  insubor- 
dination. While  this  great  central  authority  has 
not  wholly  prevented  the  growth  of  powerful  fac- 
tions in  the  democratic  party,  it  has,  with  alight 
exception,  controlled  with  a  resistless  hand  all  the 
primary  elections  of  the  party,  and  no  rebellious 
faction  has  long  survived.  It  has  sold  nomina- 
tions, and  levied  assessments  in  vast  amounts,  to 
fiU  its  treasury,  and  has  used  the  money  to  pay  its 
expenses,  to  bribe  the  press,  to  purchase  the  sup- 
port of  persons  of  influence,  and  to  reward  its  own 
chieftains.  It  has  also  rewarded  its  friends  and 
bribed  its  opponents  by  the  gift  of  places  in  the 
public  service.  It  has  converted  those  who  fill 
that  service  into  henchmen  as  servile,  ^d  Into 
voters  as  compliant,  as  its  own  dependent  commit- 
tees. Its  perpetuity  of  corporate  life;  its  long  ex- 
perience in  the  arts  of  manipulation ;  its  ability 
to  fill  its  own  treasury  by  indirectly  plundering^ 
through  assessments,  that  of  the  city,  state  and 
nation,  as  well  as  by  the  sale  of  nominations;  its 
great  army  of  workers  made  up  of  its  own  sub- 
ordinates and  the  public  officials:  these  vast  ele- 
ments of  power  have  made  Tammany  Hall  almost 
as  irresistible  as  it  has  been  audacious,  greedy  and 
aggressive.  It  only  needed  the  authority  to  say 
who  should  be  members  of  the  primaries,  and,  as 
a  result,  who  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  dele- 
gates and  nominations,  in  order  to  make  such 
an  organization  absolutely  despotic.  That  final 
step  was  not  difficult.  With  resources  so  unlim- 
ited, within  the  partisan  circles,  it  was  easy  to 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  the  new  generations 
should  enter  them.  It  was  not  long  after  1884 
before  such  authority  was  acquired.  The  pri- 
mary organizations  in  the  smallest  districts  were 
changed  into  partisan  (Tammany)  clubs,  with  a 
continuing  membership  and  strict  tests  for  admis- 
sion. Neither  long  adhesion  to  the  party,  nor 
sincere  devotion  to  its  principles,  would  secure 
admission  to  the  local  primary.  Every  applicant 
must  secure  the  vote  or  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  old  members  after  his  election,  before  he  would 
be  admitted.    If  elected,  he  must  come  under  two 
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1,  to  dtaef  an  iBahn«r  the 

mittee,  and  2,  to  support  all  regular  nominations, 
before  his  membership  would  be  complete.  The 
members  of  these  primaries  were  the  only  recog- 
nized members  of  the  party,  and  hence  the  only 
persons  eligible  to  any  office  or  able  to  participate 
in  any  action  or  honors  of  the  party.  Whoever 
attempted,  even  in  the  most  obscure  district  of 
the  city,  to  bring  forward  any  candidate  not  ap- 
proved by  the  great  central  mercenary  authority, 
at  once  felt  the  crushing  weight  of  this  powerful, 
aU-pervading,  despotic  primary  sjrstem.  How 
hostile  such  a  system  is  to  all  free  and  noMe  aspi- 
ration, to  all  exposure  of  abuses,  and  to  all  dis- 
interested effort  in  politics,  and  how  naturally 
and  rapidly  official  degradation  followed  from 
such  a  system,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  It  is 
plain  enough,  too,  that  such  a  system  would  never 
give  a  true  representation  of  the  people,  especially 
of  the  more  patriotic  and  self-respecting  portion 
of  them.  —  The  republicans  not  only  found  this 
primary  system  complete,  but,  early,  there  came 
into  their  ranks  thousands  of  politicians  familiar 
with  its  enforcement,  and  greedy  for  its  spoils. 
The  time  and  manner  of  its  reproduction  in  the 
republican  party  we  need  not  recount.  It  is 
enough  that,  not  long  after  the  war,  assessments, 
nominations  made  for  a  price,  officials  converted 
into  partisan  henchmen,  the  old  democratic  prima- 
ry methods,  an  aristocratic  secret  central  commit- 
tee, and  serdle  pledges  of  support  and  obedience 
at  the  gates  of  the  primaries,  were  all  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  new  party.  No  one  could 
become  a  member  of  a  primary  unless  elected  by 
a  majority  of  the  old  members.  No  one  not  a 
member,  however  true  and  worthy  a  republican 
or  noble  a  citizen,  had  any  vote  for  a  delegate, 
any  chance  for  an  office,  any  recognition  by  the 
party  leaders.  The  smaller  the  membership  of 
the  primaries,  the  more  easily  they  were  manipu- 
lated by  the  chieftains  and  bosses,  and  the  more 
certainly  the  henchmen  could  outvote  the  more 
independent  members.  At  no  time  did  that  mem- 
bership exceed  in  number  a  fourth  of  the  city 
▼oters  of  the  party,  and  for  several  years  it  has 
hardly  been  one-edxth.  All  nominations  and  aU 
platforms,  save  when  the  independent  unite  in 
rebellion,  are  made  by  the  delegates  of  these  pri- 
maries. The  pledges  and  servility  required  for 
getting  into  a  primary  have  excluded  the  more 
independent  and  conscientious  voters.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  republican  primaries  corresponding 
to  the  original  primaiy  meetings  of  New  England, 
in  which  every  adherent  of  the  party  was  pre- 
sumptively a  member.  Hence  there  is,  even  in 
theory,  no  real  representation  of  the  party,  but 
only  a  confederation  of  selfish,  partisan  clubs, 
under  the  name  of  primaries  and  the  pretense  of 
representation.  The  organization  of  the  twenty- 
four  rexmblican  primaries  of  the  city  is  as  com- 
plicated, and  the  access  to  membership  is  as  diffi- 
cult, as  that  of  any  private  club.  The  name  of 
the  applicant  must  be  posted  on  a  bulletin,  and 
there  stand  imtil  the  next  monthly  meeting,  before 


it  can  even  go  to  the  committee  on  admissions. 
If  favorably  reported,  it  must  yet  gain  a  majority 
of  those  present  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
primary;  a  result  quite  problematical  if  the  pliant 
obedience  of  the  candidate  is  not  made  clear,  or 
if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  faction  or  the  fol- 
lower of  the  boss  domineer  in  his  primary;  and 
his  application  must  be  to  the  primary  of  his  dis- 
trict. If  he  secures  a  majority,  he  must  yet  not 
only  take  in  substance  the  old  Tammany  pledge, 
"to  obey  all  orders  of  the  general  committee," 
(whose  action  is  secret),  and  "to  support  all  nom- 
inations approved  by  that  committee,"  but  he  must 
also  bind  himself  not  to  join  any  organization* 
which  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
primary  association  he  seeks  to  joint  This  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  prevent  all  movements  for 
reform.  If  elected,  he  may  at  any  time  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  majority  of  the  members  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  if  he  is  held  to  have  violated 
any  of  those  pledges.  After  an  expulsion,  he  can 
get  back  only  by  a  vote  of  the  primary.  Such  is 
tiie  liberty  of  a  member.  —  The  growth  of  these 
evils  has  long  been  apparent,  llie  servile  con- 
ditions of  membership  have  repelled  the  better 
class  of  citizens.  A  large  part  of  the  money 
gained  by  assessment  and  the  sale  of  nominations 
has  found  its  way  into  the  pockeft  of  the  hench- 
men and  schemers,  by  whom,  generally,  the  pri- 
maries have  been  controlled.  From  the  same 
fund  venal  demagogues  and  meroenaiy  joumala 
have  secured  liberal  pay  for  doing  the  dirty  work 
of  politics.  An  unscrupulous,  greedy  genera- 
tion of  partisans  has  made  a  profitable  trade  of 
party  management,  and  has  obtained  the  control 
of  the  city  primaries.  These  classes  have  brought 
the  party  management  under  a  low  morality  and 
poor  ability,  in  the  same  degree  that  they  have 
disgusted  and  alienated  its  worthy  members. 
Such  causes  have  greatiy  increased  the  indefensi- 
ble inclination  of  many  citizens  to  stand  aloof 
from  politics.  —  It  is  in  such  associations,  and* 
through  the  votes  of  members  thus  deprived  of 
half  their  manhood  and  all  their  independence, 
that  the  delegates  of  the  republican  party  are 
selected,  by  whom  the  seats  of  its  conventions 
are  filled,  the  declarations  of  its  principles  are 
framed,  and  the  nominations  of  its  great  officers 
are  made.  Nowhere  else  in  the  state  is  the  pri- 
mary system  so  arbitrary  as  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  much  of  its  theory  is  enforced  in  all 
the  municipalities,  and  its  spirit  is  felt  even  in  the 
towns.  It  is  such  a  system  in  New  York,  and 
hardly  less  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  servility  in  conventions,  the  feudal  des- 
potism of  party  leaders,  the  shameless  forgeries 
for  carrying  nominations,  and  the  open  warfaro 
of  factions,  by  which  the  better  citizens  are  dis- 
gusted, politics  are  degraded,  and  great  parties 
have  been  enfeebled,  demoralized  and  corrupted. 
In  a  letter  dated  August,  1871,  the  present  gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Cornell,  then  chairman  of  the  repub- 
lican state  committee  of  New  York,  after  saying 
that  "  the  interests  of  the  party  could  not  be  in- 
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trusted  to  tlie  republican  primaries,  and  that  their 
rolls  contain  fictitious  names/'  declares  that  "when 
the  delegates  to  the  general  committee  of  1871 
were  elected,  a  vei^y  large  portion  of  the  true  re- 
ptUdieans  in  epery  district  declined  to  take  part  in 
9uch  election,  on  account  of  the  frauds  and  vio- 
lence and  the  facts  hereinbefore  set  forth";  and 
that  "many  of  the  presidents  of  the  republican 
associations  were  in  the  direct  employment  of  the 
city  officials.  *  *  Members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee have  since  acknowledged  that  they  were 
paid  large  sums  of  money  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  the  Tammany  officials.  *  * 
*As  might  be  expected,  ike  elections  of  delegatea  to 
conventions  in  nearly  all  of  the  districts  were  mere 
farces." — ^There  has  been  but  very  inadequate  im- 
provement since.  George  BUss,  district  attorney 
under  President  Qrant,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Arthur,  dated  November.  1879,  says:  "The  rolls 
are  deceptive;  in  one  district  half  the  names  of 
tliose  on  the  rolls  are  not  known  in  the  district. 
These  bogus  names  afford  a  convenient  means  for 
fraudulent  voting.  The  rolls  of  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  full  of  the  names  of  men  not  republic- 
ans, and  arc  used  by  the  maiuigers  to  perpetuate 
their  control  of  the  associations.  On  the  other 
hand,  desirable  members,  good  republicans,  who 
have  an  absolute  right  to*  become  members,  are 
excluded.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  a  direct  re- 
jection, but  oftener  by  a  refusal  to  vote  upon  the 
names  presented.  •  ♦  At  elections  they  are  or 
are  not  members,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not 
prepared  to  vote  a  ticket  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
trolling powers.  So  notorious  is  it  that  elections 
in  the  associations  are  not  fairly  conducted,  that 
contests  are  of  rare  occurrence."  He  says,  "a 
reform  of  the  primary  system  must  be  made,"  or 
the  republican  party  of  the  state  "  must  and  will 
be  swept  out  of  existence."  There  has  hardly 
been  any  change  in  New  York  for  the  better  since 
1879,  if  indeed  her  primaries  have  not  become 
more  mercenary  and  proscriptive.  Such  are  the 
reasons  which  have  made  the  question  of  primary 
elections  in  the  leading  states,  and  must,  not  long 
hence,  make  them  in  other  states,  a  subject  of 
great  peril  and  difficulty.  -—  As  the  fate  of  elec- 
tions and  the  general  welfare  is  plainly  involved 
in  this  primary  action,  there  can  be  no  more  ques- 
tion of  the  sound  policy  of  extending  the  laws 
over  it  than  there  is  as  to  the  expediency  of  reg- 
istering voters  or  educating  the  poor.  The  real 
question  is,  how  to  do  it  effectively.  — 1.  It  is 
plain,  that,  in  the  voting  for  members  of  the  pri- 
maries, in  their  proceedings  as  organized  bodies, 
in  the  methods  of  selecting  delegates,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  of  the  delegates,  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  injustice,  fraud  and  corruption 
tliat  there  is  in  the  formal  elections  of  officers,  or 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  New  York 
state  convention,  for  example,  has  just  been  dis- 
graced by  flagrant  cases  of  forgery  which  have 
affected,  if  they  have  not  decided,  the  nomination 
of  a  governor.  No  New  York  statute  covers  such 
cases,  though  that  of  Ohio  probably  would.     It 


is  plain  enough,  therefore,  that  the  provisiona,  in 
principle  if  not  in  detail,  which  punish  cheating, 
falsehood  and  violence  at  the  final  election,  should 
be  extended  to  the  primary  elections  also.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  legidature  of  New  York  reported, 
last  winter,  that  the  fraudulent  practices  at  the 
primary  elections  now  unpunished  can  be  pre- 
vented from  soon  extending  to  the  official  elec- 
tions, only  by  legal  prohibitions.  More  stringent 
legislation  on  it  is  essential.  The  two  Pennsyl- 
vania laws  enacted  upon  this  subject  in  1881,  go 
far  beyond  the  New  York  statutes  of  the  same 
year,  and  are  examples  of  legislation  which  weQ 
illustrate  the  better  spirit  which  is  becoming  po- 
tential in  both  states.  —2.  Recognizing  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  disciplined  band  of  politicians  m&y 
gain  too  much  power  in  the  primaries,  whatever 
legal  safeguards  may  be  thrown  around  them, 
other  bills  offered  on  the  subject,  and  especially 
in  New  York,  have  gone  further  than  mere  penal 
provisions,  by  providing  for  a  direct  wte  of  the 
people  in  the  primaries  for  the  candidates  for  elec- 
tion, instead  of  for  delegates  to  make  nomina- 
tions. The  primary  elections  are  thus  practically 
converted  into  a  first  vote  for  officers;  the  sec- 
ond vote  being  the  elections  themselves,  at  which, 
however,  only  those  can  be  voted  for  who  have 
received  the  highest  vote  of  the  party  at  the  first 
election.  On  this  theory,  strictly  applied,  dele- 
gates and  conventions  are  made  unnecessary,  but, 
in  some  forms  of  its  proposed  application,  dele- 
gates for  specific  purposes  are  to  be  voted  for  at 
the  time  of  the  first  vote.  There  are  also  provis- 
ions in  some  of  the  bills  allowing  a  given  num- 
ber of  citizens  to  put  forward  a  candidate,  at  the 
first  election,  they  being  in  the  seni^  of  the  law 
"  a  party,"  though  not  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  candidate,  having  the  majority  of 
their  votes,  could  therefore  be  among  the  highest 
eligible  to  be  voted  for  at  the  second  or  final  elec- 
tion. Much  as  that  device  might  at  first  curtail 
the  present  power  of  the  primary  despots,  it  is 
plain  that  their  vicious  nominating  machinery 
could  be  put  in  force  to  forestall  the  first  election 
by  making  nominations  therefor.  Without  ade- 
quate provisions  for  making  a  fictitious  l^gal 
party  as  aforesaid,  it  is  plain  that  the  rule  of  con- 
fining the  final  vote  to  the  party  candidates  hav- 
ing the  most  votes,  would  greatly  increase  parti- 
san tyranny  and  monopoly.  It  would  make  par- 
tisan tests  more  mischievous  and  controlling  than 
they  now  are  in  municipal  elections.  As  both 
elections,  on  this  theory,  are  made  legal  and  pub- 
lic proceedings,  the  expenses  of  both  alike  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  doubted  that  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  elections  would  be  considerably  increased; 
though,  if  the  sums  gained  by  assessments  and 
the  sale  of  nominations  are  added,  it  is  very  like- 
ly the  expenses  of  the  new  methods  would  be 
less.  This  experiment  of  double  voting  appears 
to  have  been  tried  with  some  benefit  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  The  need  of  bringing  the  action 
of  the  primaries  under  legal  provisionB  is  so  plain 
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and  imperative,  the  subject  is  so  complicated, 
difficult  and  new  to  legislation,  that  the  expedi- 
ency of  attaching  to  it  new  and  doubtful  methods 
of  elections  is  at  least  very  questionable.  It  may 
cause  great  delay. — 8.  Other  legislation  and  further 
remedial  measures  are  needed  for  the  purification 
of  the  primary  syslem.  We  must  by  penal  statutes 
suppress  the  raising  of  money  by  assessments  and 
the  sale  of  nominations.  So  long  as  partisan  man- 
agem  are  allowed  to  gain  by  such  means  abundant 
money  for  filling  their  own  pockets  and  those  of 
their  camp  followers,  for  bribing  the  press,  and 
for  compensating  demagogue  oratory,  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  a  pernicious  and  almost  irresistible  ac- 
tivity. The  unnatural  spectacle  will  continue,  of 
the  lowest  class  of  partisans,  having  the  least  stake 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  being  the  most  active 
in  politics  and  the  most  infiuential  in  the  elec- 
tions. Why  should  we  expect  any  other  result  as 
long  as  that  corruption  fund  can  be  divided  among 
them  by  their  own  vote  or  the  order  of  their  chief- 
tains? What  is  it  but  partisan  despotism  award- 
ing the  prizes  for  political  corruption  and  servil- 
ity? — 4.  We  must  also,  as  an  essential  condition 
of  honest  primary  elections,  take  from  the  great 
politicians  and  the  elected  officers  their  corrupt 
patronage,  by  reason  of  which,  through  threats 
of  removal,  they  make  the  public  officials  their 
servants,  and  through  actual  removals  they  make 
places  and  spoils  for  their  followers,  who  do 
the  basest  work  of  the  elections.  .  (See  Patron- 
AOB. )  The  reform  of  the  primaries  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  So 
long  as  we  allow  such  opportunities  of  prostitu- 
tion and  corruption  to  be  the  prizes  of  dections, 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  them  to  be  pure,  and 
no  reason  for  surprise  that  honest  voters  are  dis- 
couraged and  the  baser  elements  so  often  triumph. 
If  the  better  classes  would  elect  their  candidates, 
they  must  use  their  own  money  to  pay  expenses, 
and  must  forego  the  use  of  places  for  rewarding 
tiieir  mercenary  supporters.  The  existing  system 
allows  the  public  treasuiy  to  be  indirectly  plun- 
dered, and  the  public  service  to  be  directly  prosti- 
tuted, by  the  politician  class  for  their  own  ends; 
and  when  that  system  is  arraigned,  those  who  live 
upon  its  spoils  declare  that  the  abuses  at  the 
primary  are  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  honest 
and  independent  voters  to  attend.  In  the  very 
outset  of  their  resistance,  such  voters  must  take 
money  from  their  own  pockets  to  match  the  tens 
of  thousands  which  machine  politicians  plunder 
from  the  public  servants,  for  campaign  expenses. 
Let  both  classes  alike  be  compelled  to  appeal  to 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  voters.  When 
oorrupt  patronage  shall  be  suppressed  by  filling  the 
saboidinate  places  through  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  assessments  and  the  sale  of  nominations 
shall  be  made  penal,  so  that  all  classes  alike  must 
tax  themselves  for  the  election  of  their  candidates, 
we  shall  no  longer  see  the  most  mercenary  and  i 
patriotic  citizen  the  most  active  at  the  elections. 
Take  from  the  vulgar  lords  of  the  primaries  in 
New  York  or  any  other  great  city,  the  money  they 


gain  by  extortion  and  the  patronage  they  dispense 
by  favor;  force  them  thus  to  organize  and  to  vote, 
like  good  citizens,  on  the  basis  of  principle  and 
duty,  and  the  feverish,  merc^iary  activity  of  those 
leaders  will  cease.  The  most  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic classes  will  be  not  only  the  most  active  but 
the  most  potential  in  our  politics.  —  5.  The  abuses 
of  the  primary  system  are  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  sums  which  candidates  pay,  if  not  direct- 
ly as  a  bribe  for  a  nomination,  yet  indirectly  by  rea- 
son of  its  having  been  made,  as  they  are  with  the 
moneys  extorted  through  political  assessments. 
A  citizen  of  New  York  has,  in  the'  pending  can- 
vass, publicly  refused  to  be  a  candidate,  becaase 
the  nomination  was  tendered  on  the  condition  of 
a  money  payment.  The  funds  secretly  gained  by 
either  means  are  secretly  expended  without  legal 
responsibility,  and  often  in  ways  utterly  corrupt. 
In  England,  the  laws  have  for  some  years  re- 
quired a  public  statement  and  official  audit  of 
election  expenses;  and  these  safeguards,  together 
with  her  office-brokerage  laws,  have  been  a  con- 
siderable check  upon  the  corrupt  use  of  money 
for  influencing  elections.  These  statutes  are 
worthy  our  study.  —  It  might  also  be  found  an 
improvement  if  the  voting  papers  were  furnished, 
and  portions,  at  least,  of  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  the  elections  were,  after  proper  audit,  paid 
from  the  public  treasury.  Such  payments  would 
remove  various  excuses  for  assessment  extortion 
and  the  sale  of  nominations;  and,  while  taking  an 
unjust  advantage  from  candidates  who  can  com- 
mand money,  would  make  it  easier  for  worthy 
and  scrupulous  citizens  of  limited  means,  to  stand 
as  candidates.  —  It  would  be  altogether  reason- 
able, and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  to  compel  every 
candidate  for  an  elective  office  to  file  a  statement, 
for  public  inspection,  which  should  clearly  set 
forth  all  money  he  had  paid  or  become  responsi- 
ble for,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  reason  of  his 
nomination  or  toward  the  expenses  of  his  election; 
and  he  might  also  be  made  subject  to  a  properly 
guarded  examination  before  a  judge  upon  the 
whole  subject.  The  British  government  gave  this 
theory  of  opening  official  doings  to  public  inspec- 
tion a  very  radical  application  nearly  a  century  ago. 
(See  24  George  III.,  chap.  25,  sec.  55,  and  Eaton 
on  ''Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  p.  140.) 
And  an  application  somewhat  analogous  has  been 
made  in  the  laws  applicable  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  (Laws  of  New  York,  1873,  chap.  885,  sec. 
109.) — The  purification  of  the  primaries  in  great 
cities  would  be  much  facilitated  by  increasing  the 
length  of  terms  and  by  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  offlcei-s.  The  great  number  of  candidates 
for  election  confuses  and  disgusts  the  voters  in 
much  the  same  degree  that  it  makes  the  business 
of  caucus  management  intricate,  active  and  profit- 
able. The  election  of  such  officers  as  constables, 
county  clerks,  secretaries,  justices  and  judges, 
whose  functions  are  in  no  sense  representative, 
and  who  were  appointed  until  the  spoils  system 
had  become  established,  is  indefensible  upon  any 
sound  principles.    The  changes  that  made  them 
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electiTe  were  naturally  desired  by  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  patronage  of  party  chieftains  or  gains 
of  primary  elections.  The  honest  voters,  alarmed 
at  the  abuses  of  the  appointing  power,  too  readily 
consented  to  the  change,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement.  But  for  the  abuse  of  that 
power,  such  officers  would  never  have  been  made 
elective.  With  a  true  reform  they  will  again  be 
made  appointive.  (See  Removals.)  Here,  again, 
we  see  the  close  connection  between  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  and  the  reform  of  the  primary 
system.  To  make  the  reappointment  of  such  offi- 
cers safe  and'  satisfactory,  we  must  reform  the 
civil  service.  To  relieve  the  primary  sjrstem  of  the 
demoralizing  duty  of  selecting  officers  in  no  sense 
representative,  and  only  ministerial  and  adminis- 
trative, we  must  make  such  officers  again  ap- 
pointive. DoBMAN  B.  Eaton. 

PBIOBITT   OF    DEBTS  DUE  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  TO  THE  STATES. 

In  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  under  the  con- 
stitution, congress  passed  several  laws  giving  pri- 
ority to  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  July  81,  1789,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  claims  of 
the  national  government  upon  bonds  given  by  im- 
porters for  the  payment  of  duties  should  have 
precedence  over  all  other  obligations.  (U.  S. 
Statutes,  1789,  chap.  5,  §  21.)  Subsequent  reve- 
nue acts  contained  similar  provisions.  (U.  S. 
Statutes,  1790,  chap.  85,  §  46;  lb.,  1792,  chap.  27, 
%  18 ;  and  lb.,  1799,  chap.  22,  §  65.)  On  May  8, 
1797,  a  bill  became  law  which  regulated  in  detail 
the  settlement  of  accounts  between  the  government 
and  revenue  officers.  (U.  S.  Statutes,  1797,  chap. 
20.)  It  contained  a  section  (§5)  which  gave 
preference  to  debts  due  to  the  United  States  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  whether  '*  a  revenue  officer  or 
other  person"  was  the  debtor,  and  however  he 
might  have  become  indebted,  if  only  the  debtor 
became  insolvent,  or  if  his  estate  after  his  death 
was  insufficient  to  pay  his  creditors.  This  sweep- 
ing clause,  curiously  inserted  in  a  bill  of  limited 
scope,  still  remains  in  force ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
insolvency  or  insufficient  assets  in  the  hands  of 
executors  or  admioistrators,  debts  due  to  the 
United  States  are  first  satisfied.  —  It  is  easy  to 
ascertain  why  congress  gave  priority  to  the  claims 
of  the  government.  These  statutes  were  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  our  system  of  cus- 
toms, and  preference  was  given  the  debts  of  the 
government  simply  to  increase  the  revenue  and 
make  it  more  certain.  The  heavy  national  debt 
which  the  confederation  had  left  behind  it  made 
such  a  course  especially  desirable.  The  section 
which  extended  this  preference  to  all  debts  passed 
as  a  part  of  the  revenue  laws.  These  statutes 
neither  recognize  nor  adopt  any  traditional  pre- 
rogative. They  rest  the  right  of  priority,  not  on 
the  dignity,  but  on  the  need,  of  the  government. 
In  1805  the  supreme  court  at  Washington  held 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  congress  "to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,"  (Constitution, 
art.  1,  §  8),  and  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 


necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,*'  ( lb. ),  included  the  ri^t 
to  make  laws  preferring  debts  due  to  the  govern- 
ment. (Fisher  u.  Blight,  2  Cranch,  858.)  Our 
highest  tribunal  thus  bases  this  priority  on  the 
power  of  congress  to  use  whatever  means  it  con- 
siders eligible  to  raise  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  nation.  No  legal  objec- 
tion to  the  preference  of  debts  due  to  the  national 
government  could  be  made  on  the  ground  that  it 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  individual  states,  be- 
cause the  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  under  it,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  (Constitution,  art.  6.)  The  insolvency  of 
the  debtor  which  gives  preference  to  the  United 
States  under  the  act  of  1797,  must  be  legal  in- 
solvency, manifested  by  some  notorious  act 
Mere  inability  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  pay 
his  debts  is  not  enough,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  voluntary  assignment  of  all  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  courts  usually 
construe  the  act  strictly,  and  do  not  allow  the 
right  of  priority  unless  it  is  clearly  established.  — 
Would  this  right  of  preference  have  existed  in- 
dependent of  statute?  Our  national  and  state 
governments  are  the  successors  of  the  British 
crown,  and,  as  such,  they  acquired  those  prerog- 
atives of  the  crown  which  are  adapted  to  the 
changed  condition  of  things  in  this  country. 
This  right  of  preference  is  a  royal  prerogative  in 
England.  W^ere  the  king's  right  and  that  of  a 
subject  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  king's 
is  preferred.  (8  Bacon's  Abridgment,  Preroga- 
tive E.  4,  p.  91.)  In  a  case  which  was  several 
times  argued  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (Skrogs  vs,  Gresham» 
Anderson,  129,  case  176),  Loni  Chief  Justice  An- 
derson decided  that  the  queen  should  be  preferred 
in  the  payment  of  debts  before  any  subject,  partly 
because  of  the  requirements  of  magna  eharta,  and 
for  various  other  ''self-evident  reasons,"  {et  per 
diwn  a/uter9  reasons  queur  jeo  omit  pur  ceo  que 
9ont  emdent8).  These  reasons  are  not  as  evident 
to-day  as  they  were  then,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
learned  chief  Justice  did  not  give  them  at  length. 
—  Did  the  United  States  and  the  states  them- 
selves inherit  the  right  of  priority  from  the  crown? 
Our  courts  have  divided  on  this  question.  As  the 
state  and  nation  are  equally  sovereign  in  their  own 
spheres,  the  arguments  which  apply  to  one  apply 
also  to  the  other.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  distmctly  held  that  the  national 
government  had  no  right  to  prior  payment  before 
the  acts  were  passed.  (1815,  United  States  m. 
Bryan,  9  Cranch,  887.)  In  South  Carolina  the 
state  has  no  right  of  priority.  The  court  there 
holds  that  the  state  has  not  succeeded  to  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the' crown.  A  monarchy  is  a 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  king,  while  a 
republic  is  a  government  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens.  The  state,  therefore,  Ium  no  privileges 
but  such  as  are  granted  by  its  constitution,  or 
by  act  of  the  legislature,  or  such  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  administration  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  (State  es.  Harris.  2  Bailey,  599.)  In  Mary- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  preference  is  given  to 
debts  due  to  the  state.  Its  court  recognizes  the 
right  as  a  common  law  prerogative  of  the  gov- 
ernment. (State  w.  Bank  of  Maryland,  6  Gill  and 
Johnson,  205.)  In  most  of  the  states  the  question 
has  never  been  settled.  This  is  the  case  in  New 
York,  but  at  one  time  the  court  of  appeals  seemed 
to  favor  the  right  of  priority.  One  of  the  Judges, 
in  an  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  there  was 
great  force  in  the  suggestion  that  the  people  of 
the  state  have  succeeded  to  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  the 
effectual  exercise  of  the  essential  powers  of  civil 
government,  and  that  consequently  taxes  should 
here  be  paid  first,  as  they  are  in  England.  (In  re 
Columbian  Insurance  Company.  8  Abbott's  Court 
of  Appeals  Cases,  299.)— The  statutes  of  the 
states  have  declared  and  altered  the  law  in  many 
cases.  Taxes  are  usually  preferred  by  express  en- 
actment, but  in  some  cases  this  preference  only 
applies  to  insolvents,  and  in  others  only  to  bank- 
rapt  estates  in  the  hands  of  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. The  reader  must  examine  the  statutes  of 
each  state  to  ascertain  the  law.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  right  of  priority  existed  under  the  Roman 
law,  and  that  it  usually  prevails  now  wherever 
the  civO  law  is  followed.  —  See  on  the  general 
subject,  1  Kent's  Oommentaries,  Lecture  12;  see 
also  U.  S.  Beoised  StoMes,  %  8466  et  seq. 

Ebnbbt  Howabd  Crosby. 

PBISONEBS  OF  WAR.  Persons  comhig  un- 
der  any  of  the  following  heads  can  not  be  regard- 
ed as  prisoners  of  war,  namely :  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  army,  but  who 
do  not  form  part  of  the  combatants;  innocent 
subjects  of  the  enemy  who  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  hostilities ;  soldiers  who  have  committed 
acts  of  violence  without  orders  from  their  com- 
manders; those  who  have  spontaneously,  without 
order  from  the  state,  armed  themselves  against 
the  enemy;  spies,  deserters  and  fugitives.  These 
classes  do  not  include  surgeons,  chaplains  and 
sutlers,  quartermasters,  drummers  and  fifers;  they 
form  part  of  the  combatants,  and  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  active  army;  they  are  likened 
to  soldiers,  and  classified  as  prisoners  of  war. 
(In  pursuance  of  the  convention  agreed  upon  Aug. 
22, 1864,  between  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  completed  in  1868  by  additional  articles, 
all  medical  persons,  and  even  the  wounded  in 
ambulances,  as  well  as  chaplains  and  nurses,  are 
considered  as  non-combatants.  In  the  war  of 
1870-71  complaints  were  made  on  both  sides  of 
Infractions  of  these  treaties,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  these  infractions  were  voluntary,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  complaints  were  well  founded. 
M.  B.)—  '*Even  in  the  best  days  of  pagan  anti- 
quity, the  laws  of  war,  from  which  the  law  of 
conquest  was  derived,  said,  with  inflexible  sever- 
ity: *  For  the  possessions  of  the  enemy,  confisca- 
tion and  pillage ;  for  the  person  of  the  enemy, 
slavery  or  death.'    But,  under  the  influence  of 


Christian  principles,  customs  have  become  modi- 
fled.  The  laws  which  our  fathers,  after  having 
conquered  the  Roman  empire,  made  in  fire,  in  ac- 
tion, in  impetuosity,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  they 
softened;  these  laws  were  harsh,  they  made  them 
impartial.  The  Burgundians,  the  Cloths  and  the 
Lombards  always  desired  that  the  Romans  should 
remain  a  conquered  people ;  the  laws  of  Euric, 
of  Ck>ndebaud  and  of  Rotharis  made  the  Romans 
and  barbarians  fellow-citizens."  (Montesquieu, 
Esprit  des  Uns,  book  x.,  chap.  8.) —  To  slay  an  en- 
emy after  the  battle,  or  to  reduce  him  to  slavery, 
is  no  longer  permitted  by  international  law;  to 
make  him  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  hold  him  as 
prisoner  of  war  until  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
(unless  a  free  retreat  be  granted  him,  either  at  once 
or  at  a  stated  time),  are  what  the  laws  of  mod- 
em warfare  prescribe.  —  The  effects  of  captivity 
date  from  the  moment  of  surrender.  The  prison- 
ers are  then  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
under  the  surveillance  and  authority  of  the  con- 
queror, and  restored  to  liberty  either  uneondiUon' 
aXty  or  on  bail,  or  for  a  ransom,  or  in  exchange.  — 
The  decree  of  May  25,  1798,  breathing  the  sphit 
of  human  dignity,  declares  that  no  person  taken 
from  the  enemy  shall  be  forced  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  the  state  which  has  taken  him.  —  The 
law  of  June  20,  1792,  places  prisoners  of  war,  in 
France,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  nation,  and 
orders  that  they  shall  be  protected,  the  same  as 
French  citizens,  against  all  insult  or  outrage. 
This  law  contains  also  other  orders  full  of  human- 
ity. —  A  decree  of  April  4, 1811,  says :  Any  pris- 
oner of  war,  having  the  rank  of  an  ofiScer,  and 
any  hostage,  who,  after  having  given  his  parol, 
violates  it,  shall,  if  recaptured,  be  regarded  and 
treated  like  a  soldier,  as  to  pay  and  rations,  and 
confined  in  a  citadel,  fort  or  castle.  —  The  rules 
relating  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  have  been 
estabUfiJied  by  several  legislative  provisions.  Un- 
til very  recently,  it  was  customary  to  agree  as  to 
the  exchange  and  the  pecuniary  ransom  according 
to  rank,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  settle  the 
account  in  case  of  an  inequality  in  the  number  or 
rank  of  the  prisoners.  We  find  an  example  of 
this  in  the  cartel  of  March  12,  1780,  between 
France  and  England.  But  France  set  aside  all 
ransom  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  by  de- 
creeing. May  26,  1798,  that  only  an  exchange  of 
man  for  man  and  rank  for  rank  should  be  allowed. 
(See  ExcHANOB  op  Prisoners.)  — We  see  that 
legislation  with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope is  founded  upon  generous  sentiments.  If 
the  fatal  laws  of  war  permit  a  belligerent  power  to 
make  prisoners  and  to  hold  them,  whether  to  pre- 
vent them  from  again  bearing  arms  or  to  weaken 
the  enemy,  or  even  to  lead  them  to  accept  equitable 
conditions  of  peace,  they  do  not  permit  violence 
or  ill-treatment  toward  them  so  long  as  they  do 
not  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  state.  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  allow  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  to 
higher  officers  than  to  non-comnussioned  oflScers 
and  soldiers.  They  are,  as  a  general  rule,  placed 
upon  honor  (parol)  in  a  certain  town,  and  it  is  not 
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unusual  to  see  them  sent  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try upon  the  promise  of  paying  a  ransom,  and 
virtually  under  engagement  not  to  bear  arms 
against  the  government  which  has  restored  them 
to  liberty. — The  victorious  state  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  disarmed  against  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  breach  of  parol.  Thus,  besides  the  pen- 
alty which  we  have  cited  above  in  the  decree 
of  April  4,  1811,  to  punish  violations  of  sworn 
faith,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  cases  in 
which  prisoners  of  war,  taking  advantage  of 
their  number,  might  organize  a  resistance  against 
lawful  authority.  This  was  done  by  the  decree 
of  the  17th  of  frimaire,  year  XIV.,  which  orders 
as  follows :  "  All  mutiny,  resistance  to  the  police 
or  the  national  guard,  all  plots  of  which  pris- 
oners of  war  may  be  guilty,  shall  be  punished  by 
death."  —  Outside  of  this,  the  life  of  a  prison- 
er of  war  is  sacred,  inviolable,  according  to  law. 
The  distinction  is  easily  understood.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  war,  but  of  the  defense 
of  society  and  the  repression  of  a  crime  under 
the  principles  of  common  law.  Publicists,  how- 
ever, have  propounded  this  question  ;  "Are  there 
cases  in  which  the  care  of  one's  own  safety,  and 
the  danger  to  be  incurred,  will  not  permit  us  either 
to  make  prisoners  or  to  retain  those  whom  we  have 
already  made?"  This  question  recalls  a  frightful 
episode  of  the  French-Egyptian  campaign.  The 
French  army  had  just  taken  Jaffa  and  sacked 
it  during  thirty  hours  of  pillage  and  massacre. 
There  remained  several  thousand  prisoners  who 
could  not  be  kept  for  want  of  food,  nor  yet  sent 
back  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  un- 
fortunate wretches  stood  on  the  shore  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  waiting  for  their  doom 
to  be  pronounced.  "  Bonaparte,"  says  M.  Thiers 
{Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  vol.  viii.,  p.  401),  "de- 
termined on  a  terrible  measure,  the  only  cruel  act 
of  his  life.  Transported  to  a  barbarous  country, 
he  had  involuntarily  adopted  the  customs  (mor- 
als?) of  it;  he  caused  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  army,  appalled  but  obedient, 
completed  the  execution  with  which  it  had  been 
charged."  **  Who  shall  answer  to  posterity  for 
so  horrible  an  act?  Those  who  commanded  it," 
adds  M.  Dalley  ("Natural  and  International  Law," 
No.  123),  "  unless  they  tried  every  means,  even 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  it.  For  the  prin- 
ciple is  self-evident,  that  war,  even  the  most  just, 
can  legalize  only  such  injury  to  the  enemy  as  is 
absolutely  necessary."  —  Can  a  monarch  and  his 
family  be  made  prisoners  of  war?  International 
law  has  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  long  been  customary  among  the  civilized 
powers  of  Europe,  first,  to  consider  it  as  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  war  to  take  aim  at  a  hostile  sover- 
eign or  prince  of  the  blood  royal;  secondly,  to 
treat  his  family  with  distmction  by  exempting 
them  from  detention;  thirdly,  to  alleviate  for  the 
hostile  sovereign  personally,  or  for  his  family,  the 
evils  of  war,  in  all  respects  which  would  not  af- 
fect the  result  of  military  operations.    (It 


to  us  that  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  declar- 
ing women  and  children  and  non-combatants 
pri9oners  of  war,  even  in  the  case  of  queens  and 
princesses.  Nevertheless,  if  a  queen  regnant 
should  command  an  army,  she  would  be  justly 
considered  a  combatant.  M.  B.) — On  the  prin- 
ciple that  war  alone  can  make  prisoners,  as  cuuse 
produces  effect,  it  follows  that  any  act  by  which 
the  subject  of  a  nation  should  be  declared  prisoner 
of  war,  even  though  he  had  not  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  hostilities,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
violent  measure,  in  opposition  to  all  the  principles 
of  civilization.  Such  is  the  provision  of  the  de- 
cree of  Berlm  (Nov.  21,  1806),  stating  that  any 
English  individual  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
France  or  its  allies,  is  declared  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Such  a  principle,  poorly  veiled  under  the  pretense 
of  reprisal,  demonstrates  how  far  contempt  of  in- 
ternational law  may  carry  a  conqueror  irritated 
by  seeing  limits  put  to  his  ambition.  This  sad 
example  is  happUy  the  only  one  presented  to  us 
by  modem  history.  (It  is  proper  to  say,  that  since 
the  war  of  1870  the  Germans  have  been  driven 
away,  even  when  a  long  time  settled,  and  that  any 
of  them  found  upon  the  territory  would  have  been 
made  prisoners.)  Paignon. 
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The  extirpation  of  crime  is  the  highest  aim  pos- 
sible in  a  penal  code.  Since  to  extirpate  crime  is 
practically  impossible,  ail  existing  penal  systems 
content  themselves  with  an  effort  to  repress  crime. 
Crimes  are  committed  by  men:  therefore  they  can 
be  repressed  or  prevented  only  by  the  exercise  of 
some  restraining  influence  or  power  upon  the  men 
who  commit  them.  Men  are  influenced  by  mo- 
tives. Their  action  is  the  outgrowth  of  their  per- 
sonal character  and  experience,  which  produce  in 
them  a  greater  or  less  susceptibility  to  hope,  fear, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  lead  them 
to  say,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  ought,  I  must,  or,  I 
will.  The  efficiency  of  every  actual  or  proposed 
system  for  the  repression  of  crime  may,  therefore, 
be  measured  by  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  the  harmony  with  its  fundamental  laws  dis- 
played in  the  elaboration  of  the  code.  In  every 
good  code  there  is  a  distinct  purpose,  and  the 
means  employed  are  wisely  adapted  to  secure  the 
end  sought.  —  Crime  may  be  repressed  in  either 
of  two  ways,  namely,  by  physical  or  by  moral 
agencies.  —  The  highest  form  of  forcible  repres- 
sion is  execution,  or  the  death  penalty,  called 
capital  punishment,  because  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  possible  punishments,  so  that  all 
other  punishments  are  said  to  be  secondary. 
Capital  punishment  has  been  inflicted  in  many 
ways,  by  different  nations,  and  at  different 
stages  of  their  development,  among  which  may 
be  named  decapitation,  strangulation,  burning, 
breaking  upon  the  wheel,  stoning,  cruciflxion, 
burying  alive,  drowning,  poison,  starvation,  shoot- 
ing, driving  a  stake  through  the  body,  disembow- 
eling and  quartering.  Most  of  these  punishments 
are  obsolete.    The  more  usual  modes  of  execu- 
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tion  in  modern  times  are  by  means  of  the  gallo-ws 
and  the  guillotine,  except  for  military  offenders, 
who  are  commonly  shot  to  death.  Electricity 
has  been  suggested  as  an  instantaneous  and  pain- 
less mode  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty,  and 
an  apparatus  for  its  application  devised,  but  not 
adopted.  It  is  so  obvious  that  a  dead  man  can 
never  again  commit  crime,  that  the  killing  of  the 
offender  appears  to  be  Uie  fonn  in  which  the  first 
rude  conception  of  justice  naturally  presents  itself 
to  the  savage  mind.  It  is  the  usual  fonn  in  which 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  a  mob.  But  with  the 
advance  of  civilization,  we  may  trace  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  stain  of  blood  from  the  codes 
of  Christendom.  Sentence  of  death,  which  was 
formerly  pronounced  against  a  long  list  of  crimes, 
is  now  reserved,  for  the  most  part,  for  actual  mur- 
derers. The  law  even  of  homicide  has  been  so 
modified,  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  subtle 
distinctions,  as  to  relieve  from  execution  the  ma- 
jority of  those  accused  of  imbruing  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  the  gallows.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  modem  thought 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  The  arguments  urged  against  it 
are:  that  it  is  unnecessary;  that  it  is  useless,  since 
men  are  not  in  fact  deterred  from  the  commission 
of  crimes  through  fear  of  death;  that  it  is  unjus- 
tifiable, since  society  has  no  more  right  to  take 
human  life  than  has  an  individual;  that  it  is  un- 
scientific, because  it  does  not  admit  of  degrees  in 
its  application,  according  to  the  degree  of  culpa- 
bility of  the  offender;  that  it  is  irrevocable,  which 
no  human  punishment,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  a  mistaken  verdict,  should  ever  be;  that  it  ex- 
erts a  demoralizing  infiuence  upon  the  spectators 
and  upon  the  public  at  large,  by  exciting  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature,  by  awakening 
popular  sympathy  for  the  victim,  and  by  render- 
ing punishment  uncertain,  in  consequence  of  the 
reluctance  of  juries  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  a  capital  sentence;  and  finally,  that  if  the  soul 
is  immortal,  the  consequences  of  capital  punish- 
ment  may  be  eternal,  for  it  terminates  abruptly  the 
supposed  or  real  culprit's  chance  of  repentance 
and  reformation.  The  apologists  of  the  death 
penalty,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  law  recorded  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  ''Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed"; 
they  insist  that  retribution  is  a  natural  instinct; 
a  philosophic  principle,  a  divine  command;  they 
urge  that  society  has  the  same  right  to  protect 
itself,  which  is  conceded  to  individuals,  that  in 
face  of  extreme  perils,  extreme  measures  of  safety 
are  lawful,  and  that  the  fear  of  death  has  more 
power  to  deter  a  criminal  from  yielding  to  his 
criminal  impulses  than  any  other  known  motive; 
they  also  point  out  that  there  is  a  natural  passion- 
ate reaction,  on  the  part  of  communities,  against 
flagitious  offenders,  which,  if  it  does  not  take  the 
form  of  duly  authorized  legal  process,  will  find 
an  outlet  in  mob  law,  against  which  it  is  the  duty 
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of  human  governments  to  protect  individuals  and 
the  public.  The  universality  of  capital  punish- 
ment is  in  its  favor;  opposed  to  it  is  the  fact,  that, 
with  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the  severity  of 
punishments,  punishment  has  become  more  cer- 
tain, and  crime  has  diminished  in  volume  and 
intensity.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  can  be 
settled  only  by  experience  of  the  practical  results 
of  the  gradual  disuse  of  this  extreme  penalty. 
Executions,  in  the  United  States,  are  almost 
wholly  private.  —  A  second  form  of  forcible  re- 
pression is  transportation;  or  the  establishment  of 
penal  colonies,  remote  from  the  mother  country,  to 
which  criminals  are  removed.  England,  Russia 
and  France  have  resorted  to  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment; but  England  has  abandoned  it,  and  even 
in  Russia  the  system  appears  to  be  doomed  to 
speedy  extinction.  The  history  of  English  trans- 
portation is  a  veritable  romance.  Little  more  than 
a  century  after  the  landing  of  Columbus,  the  Eng- 
lish government  began  to  ship  convicts  to  the 
wilds  of  North  America.  From  the  year  1718, 
all  offenders  sentenced  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
three  years  were  liable  to  be  transported  to  Amer- 
ica. Convicts  were  delivered  by  the  courts  to 
masters  of  vessels  as  merchandise,  which  they  were 
at  lihBrty  to  dispose  of  to  the  planters  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Jamaica  and  the  Barbadoes.  Not  in- 
frequently those  who  were  rich  enough  bribed 
the  masters  to  let  them  go,  at  landing,  and  so  set 
the  law  at  defiance.  But  with  the  achievement  of 
American  independence,  this  practice  of  necessity 
came  to  an  end.  The  result  was,  that  by  the  year 
1787  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hulks  on  the 
river  Thames  amounted  to  more  than  15,000,  for 
whom  the  government  was  discussing  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  building  prisons.  Profit- 
ing by  the  preoccupation  of  Europe  with  the 
events  which  preceded  the  French  revolution, 
England  had,  however,  taken  possession  of  the 
newly  discovered  continent  of  Australia,  of  which 
the  famous  navigator,  Captain  Cook,  had  given 
the  most  glowing  description;  and  accordingly 
New  South  Wales  was  determined  upon  as  the 
site  of  a  penal  colony.  On  Jan.  18,  1788,  after  a 
voyage  lasting  eight  months,  850  convicts,  men 
and  women,  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
where  the  city  of  Sydney  now  stands.  Thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire,  the  his- 
tory of  whose  early  struggles  and  rapid  develop- 
ment constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  few  years 
later,  a  second  colony  was  established  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  an  island  south  of  Australia,  now 
known  as  Tasmania.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  encourage  free  emigration  to  these 
colonies  by  grants  of  land,  which  were  also  made 
to  convicts  who  had  served  their  time  and  were 
called  emancipists.  Subsequently  the  governor 
of  the  colony  was  empowered  to  assign  convicts 
to  landholders  or  other  free  colonists,  something 
after  the  manner  in  which  prisoners  are  leased  to 
private  persons  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union.    This  practice  led  to  the  formation  of 
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chttin  gangs  and  road  parties.  The  worst  convicts 
were  sent  to  penal  settlements,  of  which  there 
were  three;  that  on  NorfollL  island,  which  is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  about  900  miles  east  of  Aus- 
tralia, has  become  famous  in  the  history  of  prison 
discipline  through  the  labors  of  Capt.  Maconochie, 
who,  from  1840  to  1844,was  governor  of  the  bland, 
where  he  introduced  the  mark  system,  of  which  he 
was  the  inventor.  Transportation  was  opposed 
by  John  Howard,  at  the  outset,  but  in  vain. 
Twenty  years  after  Howard's  death,  Romilly  and 
Bentham  renewed  the  attack  upon  it.  But  it 
may  be  said  to  have  received  its  death-blow,  when 
Richard  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote 
two  letters  to  Ear!  Grey,  in  which  he  characterized 
it  as  "a  system  begun  in  defiance  of  all  reason, 
and  continued  in  spite  of  all  experience. "  In  1837 
a  parliamentary  commission  on  transportation  was 
formed,  of  which  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
chairman,  and  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  John  Russell 
were  members,  which  reported  in  favor  of  its 
abolition,  on  the  ground  of  its  excessive  cost,  the 
injustice  to  the  colonies  involved  in  its  mainte- 
nance, and  its  effect  in  increasing  crime.  This 
committee  pointed  out,  that,  as  a  punishment, 
transportation  is  unequal,  because  of  the  extreme 
variations  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  expa- 
triated, and  because  it  is  the  occasion  of  the  se- 
verest pain  to  the  better  class  of  convicts,  while 
habitual  and  hardened  offenders  feel  it  the  least. 
Its  deterrent  influence  was  said  to  be  very  slight, 
while  upon  some  minds  the  prospect  of  emigration 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  operates  as  an  in- 
ducement to  conunit  crime.  Transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  ceased  in  1840,  and  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land  in  1848.  The  colony  in  West 
Australia,  established  in  1829,  still  remained,  but 
the  number  of  convicts  sent  to  it  was  small. 
From  the  year  1847  the  principle  of  probationary 
punishment  in  the  mother  country,  prior  to  trans- 
portation, was  incorporated  in  the  English  crim- 
inal code.  In  1858  parliament  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing penal  servitude  at  home  as  a  substitute 
for  transportation.  By  the  act  of  1857  trans- 
portation was  formally  abolished,  but  under  the 
name  of  penal  servitude  it  in  fact  continued  until 
1867,  when  the  last  cargo  of  convicts  was  sent  to 
West  Australia.  During  the  latter  years  of  its 
continuance  the  character  of  the  system  under- 
went a  complete  transformation.  It  became  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  prisoners 
during  their  incarceration.  Its  final  abolition  was 
not  so  much  the  voluntary  act  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, as  it  was  a  necessit}'  arising  from  the 
vigorous  protest  against  it  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Australia.  —  The  transportation  of  Rus- 
sian criminals  to  Siberia  dates  from  the  year  1710, 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. — France  has 
made  two  experiments  in  this  direction.  The 
first,  in  Guiana,  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  fail- 
ure; but  it  is  contended  that  the  penal  colony  of 
New  Caledonia  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  French  penal  system.  —  The  ques- 
tion of  transportation,  as  an  alternative  for  im- 


prisonment, has  a  certain  limited  interest  for 
Americans,  owing  to  the  occasional  appearance 
in  the  newspapers  of  articles  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  converting  Alaska  into  a  penal  colony 
for  the  United  States.  But  apart  from  the  objec- 
tions arising  from  the  location  and  climate  of 
Alaska,  the  realization  of  such  a  scheme  as  this 
would  involve  a  revolution  in  the  entire  system  of 
prisons  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  task  of  repressing  crime  by  the  national 
government,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  several  states.  De  Tocqueville  has 
said,  in  substance,  that  a  nation  which  docs  not 
know  what  to  do  with  its  criminals  at  home, 
ships  them  beyond  seas,  which  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying  that  nations,  like  individuals,  aro  selfish, 
and  seek  to  make  others  bear  the  burdens  which 
properly  belong  to  themselves.  The  question  has 
three  branches,  namely,  the  effect  of  transporta- 
tion upon  the  criminal  himself,  upon  the  colony 
to  which  he  is  sent,  and  upon  the  home  country. 
It  is  not  easy  to  defend  the  system  upon  either  of 
these  grounds.  Transportation  has  in  itself  no 
reformatory  influence;  it  relieves  the  home  coun- 
try from  the  presence  of  the  criminal,  but  it  does 
not,  like  hanging,  relieve  the  world ;  it  simply 
changes  the  scene  of  his  exploits;  and  it  affords 
no  guarantee  that  the  exUe  will  not  return.  The 
supervision  of  criminals  at  a  distance  is  difflcult, 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  Their  presence  in 
the  colony  is  a  constant  menace  and  a  social  peril. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  surroimded  with  proper  safe- 
guards. In  1846  the  Australians  demanded  of 
England  that  as  many  honest  emigrants  should 
be  sent  out  as  convicts,  as  many  women  as  men, 
and  that  the  families  of  convicts  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  them.  —  The  third  and  only 
other  possible  form  of  forcible  repression  is  im- 
prisonment, by  which  culprits  are  removed  from 
society,  though  not  to  another  world,  nor  even 
to  another  country.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  term, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  prison  is  that  of  for- 
cible seclusion  from  the  outside  world.  Society 
ejects  the  prisoner,  with  no  higher  motive  than 
that  of  self-protection.  According  to  this  view, 
the  prison  is  a  substitute  for  execution  and  for 
transportation,  but  nothing  morc.  —  In  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  prison  it  is  easy  to  trace 
a  certain  logical  and  necessary  sequence,  corre- 
sponding to  the  order  of  thought  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  ancient  history  small  mention  is  made 
of  prisons,  and  what  little  is  said  about  them 
leads  to  the  inference  that  their  principal  use  was 
as  temporary  abodes,  for  safe-keeping,  of  offend- 
ers awaiting  execution,  although  therc  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  prisoners  were  often  released, 
probably  by  an  act  of  executive  clemency  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler,  and  sometimes  they  were  for 
years  forgotten,  as  was  the  case  with  Joseph,  in 
^gypt*  There  can,  however,  never  have  been 
any  age  in  which  prisons,  in  some  form,  were  not 
a  necessity,  for  one  purpose  or  for  another;  and 
while  the  prison,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  modem 
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invention,  some  of  the  features  of  our  modem 
system  are  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  records  of 
the  past.  It  is  related,  for  instance,  that  in  China 
the  young  king,  Tai-Eia,  deaf  to  the  monitions 
of  his  minister,  T-in,  instead  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  gave  himself  up  to 
every  species  of  vice.  The  minister  tried  to  re- 
form him;  but  the  king  would  not  listen.  There- 
upon Y-in  declared:  "  The  conduct  of  the  king 
is  but  a  series  of  vices;  his  associations  accord 
with  his  nature.  No  communication  must  be 
ADowed  him  with  evil  companions.  (Solitary 
confinement.)  I  will  cause  to  be  built  a  palace  in 
Tong.  There,  near  the  ashes  of  his  royal  sire,  I 
will  give  him  instructions,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
no  longer  pursue  a  vicious  life."  (Reformatory 
discipline,  with  education  as  its  chief  feature.) 
Accordingly,  the  king  took  up  his  solitary  abode 
in  the  palace  of  Tong,  put  on  mourning  (a  prison 
dreea  ?),  and  at  length  entered  into  the  true  path 
of  virtue.  From  the  statement  in  the  Chinese 
work,  "Shu-King,"  written  about  2.600  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  a  considerable  in- 
closure  of  land  was  assigned  to  the  inmates  of  a 
prison,  M.  Beltrani-Scalla  has  argued  that  the 
-convicts  must  have  been  employed  in  cultivating 
the  soil.  The  allusions  to  prisons  in  the  Bible  are 
numerous,  but  too  familiar  to  require  citation 
here.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  imprisonment  in  the 
Mosaic  law.  At  one  time  a  single  prison  sufficed 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people,  as  appears  from 
the  third  satire  of  Juvenal : 

Felices  proavoramataTOfl  I  felicia  dlcas 

Bcf-nla!  qD«  quondam  sab  regibos  atqne  tribonla 

Viderant  nno  oontentam  caroere  Bonuun. 

This  was  probably  the  Mamertine  prison,  erected 
by  Ancius  Marcius,  to  which  a  second  was  added 
by  King  Tullius,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  immediately  under  the  Mamertine.  The 
remains  of  this  famous  structure  are  still  pointed 
out  to  travelers,  for  many  of  whom  a  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  spot,  on  account  of  the  tra- 
dition that  the  apostle  Paul  was  confined  here. 
In  the  subsequent  history  of  Rome,  transporta- 
tion was  known,  under  Uie  name  of  relegatio  ad 
intulam;  and  penal  labor  was  required  of  offend- 
ers, who  were  employed  upon  public  works  and  in 
mines  and  quarries.  A  description  of  the  IcUamicB 
of  Syracuse  may  be  found  in  Cicero's  oration 
against  Verres.  The  great  thinker  Plato  antici- 
pated the  best  thought  of  our  own  times,  in  his 
book  "De  Legibus,"  where  he  has  expressed  his 
opinion  in  the  following  words:  "Let  there  be 
three  prisons  in  the  city — one  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  persons  awaiting  trial  and  sentence ;  another 
for  the  amendment  of  disorderly  persons  and 
vagrants,  those  guilty  of  misdemeanors,  to  be 
called  a  sophronesterion  (that  is,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, a  place  for  teaching  wisdom  and  conti- 
nence), which  should  be  visited,  especially  at  night, 
by  the  magistrates  called  tophrafustai;  a  third, 
io  be  situateid  in  the  country,  away  from  the  hab- 
itations of  men,  and  to  be  used  for  the  punish- 


ment of  felons."  But  this  was  an  ideal  not  real- 
ized by  the  ancient  world,  a  legacy  to  us. — In 
order  to  comprehend  fully  the  evolution  of  exist- 
ing prison  systems,  it  is  necessary  to  remembo* 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  from  a 
condition  of  slavery  to  one  of  freedom,  and  that 
it  has  been  characterized  by  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  community  for  the  will  of 
the  individual,  and  by  legal  forms  instead  of 
summary  process.  Under  the  patriarchal  and 
tribal  systems  of  social  organization,  the  father  of 
the  family,  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  administered 
justice,  according  to  his  personal  conception  of  it, 
which  was  often  crude  and  barbarous  enough. 
He  alone  was  free;  all  the  world  beside  were 
slaves.  Then  followed  the  invention  of  caste,  the 
emancipation  of  one  portion  of  the  community, 
the  distinction  made  between  slaves  and  freemen: 
under  this  system  justice  was  adndnistered  to  the 
slave  by  his  immediate  owner  and  master.  The 
ergcutula  of  the  Romans  were  the  outgrowth  of 
this  phase  of  progress — strong,  well  guarded 
buildings,  in  which  criminal  and  refractory  slaves, 
or  slaves  disposed  to  run  away,  were  confined. 
The  feudal  system  came  next,  under  which  the 
face  of  Europe  was  dotted  with  castles,  which 
served  as  prisons,  as  well  as  fortified  places  of  res- 
idence. Our  word  "dungeon"  is  a  modification 
of  the  French  "donjon,"  or  castle-tower,  in  which 
the  feudal  lord  confined,  at  his  own  will,  his  vas- 
sals or  his  enemies.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  feudal  system,  this  arbitrary  power  of  im- 
prisonment came  to  an  end.  The  twenty-ninth 
section  of  magna  ehc^rta  provides  that  "  no  free 
man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  unless  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land." 
The  liberty  of  the  subject  was  further  guaranteed, 
in  England,  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Under 
the  modem  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
punishment  is  infiicted  only  by  order  of  the  courts, 
after  judicial  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prison  itself  has  become 
a  mode  of  punishment,  which  in  ancient  times  it 
w«iS  not.  —  Thus  we  are  led  to  consider  the  second 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  modem  conception  of 
the  prison.  The  power  to  imprison  can  not,  in 
any  age,  have  been  dissociated  from  the  desire  to 
make  a  display  of  the  power  possessed,  in  order  to 
intimidate  others.  The  appeal  to  fear  always 
precedes  the  appeal  to  any  higher  motive.  Prom 
the  earliest  times  the  greatest  cruelties  were  per- 
petrated upon  prisoners.  Prisons  have  always 
been  places  of  execution.  They  have  often,  es- 
pecially in  the  middle  ages,  been  places  of  torture. 
Not  only  have  they  been  constructed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  adaptation  to  create  discomfort  and 
terror  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  of  which  notable 
examples  may  be  found  in  the  pozn,  or  wells,  in  the 
ducal  palace  of  Venice,  and  the  oubliettes,  or  bot- 
tled-shaped  pits,  of  which  the  church  name  was 
tade  in  pace,  into  which,  from  deference  to  the 
maxim  Eeclestn  abhnrret  a  sanguine,  certain  eccle- 
siastical prisoners  were  thrust,  to  die  there  of  star- 
vation; but  they  have  been  provided  with  the 
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most  elaborate  and  varied  apparatus  for  the  in- 
fliction of  physical  pain.  Beccaria,  in  Italy,  whose 
book  on  "Crimes  and  their  Punishment"  ap- 
peared in  1764,  was  the  first  who  impressed  the 
world  with  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  or  the  jutility  of 
torture.  The  rack  and  the  boot  and  the  thumb- 
screw have  disappeared,  together  with  such  cruel 
corpora]  punishments  as  mutilation,  hanging  by 
the  armpits,  branding  with  a  hot  iron,  etc.,  but 
the  difference  between  these  and  the  scourge  or 
shower-bath  is  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  while 
science  has  invented  a  new  torture,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  a  refractory  prisoner.  The 
experience  of  the  world  has  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  the  principle  that  punishment  in  itself 
exercises  no  reformatory  influence ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  hardens  the  man  upon  whom  it  Is  visited, 
and  excites  his  companions  in  crime  to  reprisals. 
In  the  war  between  society  and  the  criminal  class 
there  must  be  a  disarmament  upon  both  sides 
before  peace  can  be  declared. — But  without  cor- 
poral chastisement  the  greatest  suffering  may 
exist  in  prisons,  through  the  ignorance,  neglect, 
brutality  and  cupidity  of  those  to  whom  the  cus- 
tody of  prisoners  is  intrusted.  Promiscuous  as- 
sociation of  prisoners — the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  the  novice  in  crime  with  the  hardened  vil- 
lain, the  young  with  the  old — and  even,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  two  sexes;  defective  sanitary  arrange- 
ments; the  absence  of  all  attempt  at  cleanliness  or 
decency;  the  lack  of  discipline,  or  the  failure  to 
exercise  any  restraint  upon  the  conduct  of  prison- 
ers to  each  other,  varied  by  occasional  sudden  and 
violent  acts  of  interference;  and  the  practice  of 
extortion  by  granting  special  privileges  to  prison- 
ers who  pay  for  them;  these  were  the  evils  which, 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  aroused  the  world 
to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  a  reformation  of 
prisons.  —  In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a 
more  distinct  understanding  of  the  order  of  events, 
in  the  history  of  the  prison  reform  movement,  a 
chronological  table  of  principal  events  is  here  in- 
serted, which  is  not,  however,  designed  to  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  list  does 
not  pretend  to  be  complete ;  it  Is  only  intended 
to  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Table. 

1618.  Oeoifrey  Manshull,  of  Qray'e  Inn.  Gent,  mn  InBolvent 

debtor,  published  his  book,  ''Essayes  and  Character 
of  a  IMson  and  Prisoners/' 

1619.  James  I.  shipped  100  prisoners  to  Virginia,  the  begin- 

ning of  English  transportation. 

1688.  Vincent  de  Paul  appointed  chaplain  to  the  galleys,  at 
Marseilles. 

1691.  John  Grevius,  a  minister,  who  had  himself  been  a 
prisoner  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on  scconnt  of  his 
religions  belief,  pnblished  a  book  against  tortnre. 

1698.    Jacob  Doepler's  "  Theatrnm  Poenarum. '' 

1608.  Organisation  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 
Dr.  Bray,  chairman  of  committee  of  prisons,  re- 
ported, and  afterward  pnblished,  an  "  Essay  toward 
the  Kelormation  of  Newgate  and  the  other  Prisons 
in  and  about  London,''  in  which  he  proposed  that 
every  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  a  sejiarate  cell. 

1704.  Pope  Clement  XI.  bnilt  the  Juvenile  prison  of  Saint 
Michael,  with  the  inscription:  Parumest  improbot 
coireert  p4Bnd,  nM  tonot  ^fficku  diadplind. 


mo.    Peter  the  Great  ettabliahed  transportation  to  Siberia. 
1781    "  Reflecttons  on  the  Prisons  of  the  BeUgioaaOcdcn,** 

by  Mabillon,  appeared  in  France. 
178B.    General  Oglethorpe  (afterward  the  founder  of  the 

state  of  Georgia)  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee 

of  the  house  of  oommons,  to  inquire  into  the  state 

of  English  Jails. 

1785.  A  second  parliamentary  committee,  of  which  William 

Hay  was  chairman. 
1748.    Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of  Laws"  published.    Fnnce 

abolished  the  galleys,  and  sabstitnted  for  them  the 

boffnu, 
1704.    Beccoria  on  "  Crimes  and  their  Punishment^ 
1766.    Blackstone's  **  Com mentaries.  *' 

1771.  Vilain  ZIV.,  of  Belgium,  published  his  First  Memoir* 

proposing  to  convert  the  citadel  of  Ghent  into  & 
workhouse. 

1772.  Charles  Lorraine  ordered  the  construction  of  the  orig- 

inal pnson  of  Ghent,  octagonal  and  sta^^haped. 
Oiganisation  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
Debtors.  Denne's  published  Letter  to  Sir  Robert* 
advocating  separate  imprisonment 

1778.    John  Howtwl,  sheriff  of  Bedford. 

1774.    Jail  fees  abolished  in  England. 

1776.  Organiseation  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  AUeriat- 
ing  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

1778.  Howard  printed  the  first  edition  of  his  "State  of 
Prisons.''  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  peni- 
tentiary in  England  was  passed  by  parliament;  this 
act  was  the  joint  production  of  Howard,  Blackstone 
and  Eden,  but  remained  inoperative  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  the  government  to 
transport  convicts  to  Australia. 

1780.  The  "  preparatory  question  "  (torture  for  the  pnxpoee 
of  securing  a  confession  of  gnilt)  abolished  in 
France. 

1788.  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Paul,  passed 
an  act  for  a  new  Jail  and  penitentiuy  in  Glouces- 
ter. 

1786.  Capital  and  corporal  punishment  abolished  in  tiie 

state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  solitary  system  of 
imprisonment  adopted  as  a  subetitnte.  Construc- 
tion of  the  Walnut  street  prison. 

1787.  England  sent  out  the  first  caxgo  of  convicts  to  Aus- 

tralia. 

1788.  Oiganlaation  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  London. 
1780.    France  abolished  torture. 

1790.    Death  of  John  Howard  in  the  Crimea. 

1701.  Jeremy  Bentham's  "  Panopticon."    The  French  Na- 

tional Convention  adopted  a  penal  code :  simple 
imprisonment  recognised  as  punishment  for  the 
first  time  in  France. 

1702.  The  Gloucester  Jail,  in  England,  completed,  on  the 

solitary  plan. 
1801.    Torture  abolished  in  Russia. 
1818.    Elizabeth  Fry's  visit  to  Newgate. 

1814.  Lonis  XVIII.,  of  France,  ordered  the  construction  of 

a  model  prison. 

1815.  Organisation  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Improve- 

ment of  Prison  Discipline. 

1816.  Mrs.  Fry  opened  a  school  in  Newgate.    Creation  of 

the  Auburn  penitentiary,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

1818.  Organization  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism.    Buxton's  **  Inquiry." 

1810.  Miibank  penitentiary,  in  London,  begun.  Organisa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Prison  Society  of  France.  Organ- 
isation of  the  Prison  Aid  Society  of  St  Petersburg. 
John  Falk,  of  Weimar,  organised  the  '*  Friends  in 
Need." 

1821.  Edward  Livingston,  of  Louisiana,  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  "  System  of  Penal  Law." 

1688.    Act.  4  George  IV.,  c.  64— the  English  Jail  act 

1894.    Organisation  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society. 

1886.  Opening  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents. 

1828.  M.  Charles  Lucas  published  "The  Penitentiary  Sys- 
tem of  Europe  and  America." 

1820.  Opening  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  Philadelphia. 

1881.  De  Tocqneville  and  Beaumont's  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States. 
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1888. 

188B. 

1886. 

1887. 
1688. 
1888. 


1840. 


18«i 


1844. 
1845. 


1846. 
18G0. 


186S. 


1868. 
1864. 


1867. 


1870. 


1872. 
1877. 


1878. 


Dr.  Wicbern  establkhed  the  BauAe  Haua,  at  Hambug. 
Colonel  IConteelnofl  appointed  governor  of  the  prison 

at  Valencia,  in  Spain. 
Crawford's  report  to  the  English  goremment,  on 

American  prisons. 
Visit  of  De  Metz  to  the  United  States. 
Juvenile  prison  at  Parkhnrst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Opening  of  the  Agrlcnltnral  Colony  of  Mettraj,  near 

Tonrs,  based  on  religion,  the  family  principle,  and 

military  discipline.    Matthew  Davenport  Hill  made 

Recorder  of  Birmingham. 
Alexander  Maconochie  appointed  governor  of  Norfolk 

Island.    Prince  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  pnblished  a  book 

on  *'  Pnnishments  and  Prisons." 
PentonvUle  prison,  in  Loiidon«  opened,  on  the  Piiila- 

delphia  plan. 
Organisation  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association. 
International  Prison  Congress,  at  Frankfort-on-the* 

Main. 
International  Prison  Congress,  at  Brussels. 
Formation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  convict  prisons 

in  England. 
Creation  of  French  penal   colony  at  Cayenne,  in 

Qulana. 
English  penal  servitude  act. 

Formation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  convict  pris- 
ons in  Ireland,  of  which  Capt.  Walter  Crofton  was 

made  chairman. 
Transportation  abolished  by  the  English  parliament. 

International  Prison  Congress  at  Fmnkfort-on-the- 

Main.    Organization  of  the  British  Association  for 

the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 
National  Prison  Congress  at  Cincinnati:  organization 

of  the  National  (XJ.  S.)  Prison  Association. 
International  Prison  Congress  of  London.' 
Organization  of  the  Soci^t^  Q^n^rale  des  Prisons  at 

Paris. 
IntematioDal  Prison  Congress  of  Stockholm. 


—  The  above  skeleton  wiU  serve  its  purpose,  if  it 
illustrates  the  thought  that  there  is  a  natural  order 
of  progress  in  prison  reform;  that  prisons  are  first 
places  of  detention,  then  of  punishment,  and,  last 
of  all,  of  reformation;  reformation  being  their 
highest,  as  custody  is  their  lowest,  aim.  There 
have  been  isolated  spirits  who  hare  perceived  this 
truth  in  advance;  but  it  was  many  centuries  before 
it  took  possession  of  the  public:  yet  its  acceptance 
has  in  the  end  been  rapid  and  all  but  universal,  for 
which,  possibly,  thanks  may  be  due  to  steam  and 
to  electricity,  the  magicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  review  of  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment will  show  that  the  first  reformers  have  been 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  to  observe  prison 
life  from  the  inside;  that  sympathy  has  first  been 
awakened  for  the  innocent  victims  of  the  prison 
system,  namely,  for  poor  debtors;  that  the  cruel- 
ties formerly  practiced  in  prisons  excited  a  reaction 
in  noble  miuds,  which,  acting  like  leaven,  com- 
municated itself  in  the  end  to  the  public ;  and 
that  science  and  religion  have  both  contributed  to 
the  development  of  a  more  rational  and  humane 
prison  discipline.  It  will  also  show  that  the  first 
step  in  prison  reform,  everywhere,  is  classification 
of  prisoners,  which  may  or  may  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  individual  separation,  but  which  leads 
to  a  classification  of  prisons;  that  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  end,  a  central  administration  is  essen- 
tial. By  classification,  the  action  and  reaction  of 
prisoners  upon  each  other  is  checked,  if  not  wholly 
prevented.  The  second  step  is  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation, which  prepare  the  prisoner  for  the  r^ 


ception  of  instruction,  and  incline  him  to  yield  to 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  for  his 
conversion  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend  of  social 
order.  The  third  is  education,  which  includes 
not  only  religious  instruction,  but  mental  develop- 
ment, indoctrination  in  the  laws  of  social  life,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  trade  or  some  other  means  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood.  The  last  of  these 
ends  can  only  be  secured  by  the  introduction  into 
prisons  of  organized  and  profitable  labor,  which 
has  the  further  recommendation,  that,  by  employ- 
ing the  prisoner's  time  and  thoughts,  it  makes 
discipline  more  easy,  while  it  also  tends  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  punishment.  A  system  of  reformatory 
influence,  such  as  is  here  indicated,  implies  trained 
ofiScials,  by  whom  alone  it  can  successfully  be 
administered,  and  that  again  implies  reasonable 
stability  and  permanence  in  office,  which  further 
implies  non-interference  for  political  reasons.  Suc- 
cess in  the  effort  at  reformation  implies  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoner,  absolutely  or  conditionally, 
when  reformed.  Failure  in  this  effort  implies  the 
necessity  for  punishment  of  the  refractory  pris- 
oner, either  by  the  infliction  of  suffering,  by  the 
deprivation  of  privileges,  or  by  the  increased  du- 
ration of  his  term  of  imprisonment.  Thus  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  modern  prison  system,  at  every 
stage  of  its  evolution,  revolves  around  one  central 
thought— the  possibility  of  refonnation;  that  the 
refonnation  of  the  prisoner  is  its  one  animating 
purpose;  that  the  hope  of  reformation  is  the  motive 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin;  and  posterity  will  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  it  from  this  one  point  of 
view.  AH  this  is  clear,  from  an  attentive  study 
of  the  history,  of  which  the  table  given  above  is 
an  outline.  Reformation,  instead  of  removing  the 
prisoner  from  society,  restores  him  to  society,  by 
removing  him  from  the  criminal  class.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  highest  interest  of  society.  The 
only  question  is,  wliether  it  is  possible,  which  is  a 
question  of  the  prisoner  himself,  his  nature,  his 
antecedents  and  his  habits.  —  The  attempt  to  solve 
this  question  has  led  to  the  development  of  two 
distinct  systems  of  prison  discipline,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
Auburn  plans,  or  the  separate  and  the  congregate 
systems.  The  first  of  these  insists  upon  tiie  sep- 
aration of  prisoners  by  day  and  night;  the  second, 
by  night  only.  From  these  two  a  third  has  been 
evolved,  which  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  but  has  also  distinct  features  of 
its  own ;  this  is  commonly  known  as  the  Irish 
system,  because,  under  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  it  has 
been  most  fully  and  successfully  applied  in  Ire- 
land. —  The  first  experiment  with  the  strictly  cel- 
lular system  (by  day  and  night),  sometimes  called 
the  solitary  or  separate  or  individual  system,  was 
made,  under  the  influence  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
in  the  Walnut  street  prison,  in  Philadelphia:  it  Is 
sometimes  called  the  Pennsylvania  system,  because 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  one  of  the  United  States 
which  has  not  abandoned  it.  Its  essential  princi- 
ple is  the  complete  physical  separation  of  prisoners. 
It  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  mutual  contact 
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between  them  is  of  neceasiij  corrupting,  and  that 
classification  upon  any  basis  except  that  of  indi- 
yidual  character  is  impossible ;  in  other  words, 
each  prisoner  is  a  class  by  himself.  At  the  outset, 
solitary  imprisonment,  without  labor  or  recreation 
or  mental  contact  with  any  human  being,  even 
with  the  officers  of  the  prison,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  was  the  form  which  this  experiment 
assumed ;  but  the  severity  of  this  rule  has  now 
been  relaxed,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  it 
wrought,  in  some  cases,  both  to  the  body  and  the 
mind  of  its  subject.  At  present,  useful,  remu- 
nerative occupation  is  furnished  to  every  prisoner, 
in  his  cell,  and  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind  by  intercourse  with  the  officials 
and  with  authorized  visitors  from  the  outside,  who 
endeavor  to  exert  upon  him  a  salutary  and  reform- 
atory influence.  Certain  incidental  advantages 
of  this  system  are  obvious,  namely:  the  impossi- 
bility of  combination  on  the  part  of  prisoners, 
which  renders  revolt  impossible,  and  gives  to  the 
prison  authorities  more  easy  and  certain  control ; 
there  is,  therefore,  less  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  physical  force  in  the  discipline,  which  is  an 
advantage  to  the  prisoner  himself;  the  discipline 
can  be  more  varied,  in  accordance  with  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition,  tastes  and  aptitudes  of 
individual  convicts;  and  the  prisoner,  when  dis- 
charged, is  not  liable  to  be  recognized  by  any  who 
were  incarcerated  with  him;  he  makes  no  acquaint- 
ances in  the  prison.  These  and  other  beneficial 
features  of  the  system  have  occasioned  its  very 
general  adoption  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Even  its  opponents  concede  its  merits,  when  they 
advocate  cellular  imprisonment  for  short  terms  of 
sentence,  and  applaud  the  Irish  system,  of  which 
cellular  imprisonment  is  the  initial  measure.  That 
it  has  produced  excellent  results  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  its  friends  claim,  that,  more  than  any  other 
system,  it  reduces  the  number,  of  recidivigts,  that  is, 
of  discharged  convicts  who  lapse  again  into  crime. 
—  The  Pennsylvania  system  had  no  rival  in  the 
United  States,  for  many  years.  The  prison  at 
Auburn,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  organized 
upon  this  plan ;  but  after  a  year's  trial  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  "  silent*'  system  was  devised, 
to  take  its  place.  By  the  new  method  the  pris- 
oners were  employed  in  large  workshops  during 
the  day,  and  separation  between  them,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  was  acknowledged,  was  secured 
by  the  institution  of  a  rule  forbidding  them  to 
communicate  with  visitors  or  with  each  other. 
For  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  (which  could, 
at  best,  be  only  partial),  flogging  was  the  main 
reliance  of  the  keepers,  and  the  use  of  the  whip 
was,  for  many  years,  a  marked  feature  of  the 
system.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  require- 
ment of  absolute  silence  has  been  relaxed,  so 
that  all  congregate  prisons  with  separate  cells 
for  sleeping  are  said  to  be  on  the  Auburn  plan, 
even  though  two  prisoners  occupy  one  cell  joint- 
ly. In  this  modified  sense  the  Auburn  system 
has  so  far  displaced  its  predecessor  and  rival, 
that  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  in 


the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  the  only  strictly 
cellular  prison  for  convicts  of  the  higher  grades, 
in  the  L'nited  States.  Many  causes  have  con- 
spired to  e£Fect  this  result,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  impression  made  upon  spectators  by 
the  sight  of  hundreds  of  men  at  work,  side  by 
side,  with  their  eyes  bent  down,  and  not  utter- 
ing an  audible  word;  the  comparative  cheapnesa 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  congregated 
prisons;  the  ease  with  which  profitable  labor  can 
be  introduced  into  them,  especially  in  connection 
with  machinery  of  all  sorts;  the  facilities  which 
they  afford  for  contracting  out  the  labor  of  con- 
victs, thus  relieving  the  administration  of  finan- 
cial responsibility;  and  the  popular  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  solitary  confinement^  These  have 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  higher 
considerations  relating  to  the  comparative  re- 
formatory influence  of  the  two  systems.  —  The 
Irish  system  was,  in  its  origin,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  experience  of  Capt.  Maconochie,  as  governor 
of  the  penal  settlement  of  Norfolk  island.  Con- 
ditional liberation,  or  the  "ticket  of  leave,"  was 
an  Australian  invention;  when  it  was  first  trana- 
planted  from  Australia  to  England,  it  created  a 
panic.  The  **  mark  "  system  was  also  an  Austra- 
lian invention,  the  product  of  Maconochie's  own 
inventive  genius.  Add  to  these  "progressive" 
classification,  and  the  "intermediate"  prison,  and 
we  have  the  four  elements  of  the  Crofton  sys- 
tem. M.  BonneviUe  de  Marsangy ,  of  France,  fore- 
shadowed it,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Rheims,  in  1846,  in  which  he 
advocated  association  instead  of  separation  of 
prisoners ;  but  association  modified  by  an  initial 
period  of  cellular  incarceration,  by  a  certain 
number  of  separate  and  successive  stages,  by  the 
employment  of  marks,  by  the  intermediate  prison, 
and  finally  by  conditional  liberation.  In  1854  Capt 
Crofton  (afterward  Sur  Walter  Crofton),  who  had 
for  one  year  previous  been  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Irish  prisons,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  directors  of  convict  pris- 
ons in  Ireland.  He  was  knighted  in  1863  for  his 
successful  administration  of  this  office,  which  he 
held  for  eight  years,  during  which  he  established  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  convicts  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Baron  von  Holtzendorf  of  Prussia, 
Count  Cavour  and  M.  Beltrani-Scaliaof  Italy,  Dr. 
Guillaume  of  Switzerland,  Prof.  Mittermaier  of 
Heidelberg,Lord  Brougham  of  England,  and  others 
equally  illustrious  and  equally  competent  to  judge 
of  its  merits.  Briefiy  described,  it  is  as  follows:  it 
consists  of  four  separate  stages,  of  which  the  first  is 
not  less  than  eight  months  of  strictly  ceUular  con- 
finement in  the  Mountjoy  prison,  Dublin,  with 
short  rations  and  no  employment  but  picking  oak- 
um for  the  first  half  of  the  time;  the  second  is  an 
indefinite  period  (not  less  than  one  year)  of  associat- 
ed imprisonment  at  Spike  island,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Ireland,  where  the  prisoners  are  divid- 
ed into  four  classes,  and  are  promoted  from  one  to 
the  other,  according  to  their  conduct,  industry  and 
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dfligence  at  school,  an  account  bein^  kept  with 
them  by  the  u£e  of  marks,  and  their  promotion  de- 
pends upon  their  record;  the  third  is  a  short  period 
(not  less  than  six  months)  of  probationary  detention 
in  a  condition  intermediate  between  imprisonment 
and  freedom,  at  Lusk,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Dublin,  where  the  men  are  trained  for  entire 
freedom,  and  their  capacity  for  it  is  tested,  prior 
to  their  liberation;  the  fourth  is  conditional  libera- 
tion, with  police  supervision.  The  intermediate 
prison  for  women  is  the  Qolden  Bridge  Refuge, 
three  miles  from  Dublin.  This  system  is  supple- 
mented by  a  very  perfect  system  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment for  prisoners  after  their  discharge.  It  is 
possible  that  its  beneficial  influence  in  preventing 
recommitments  is  also  aided  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Irish  Emigrate  to  America.  The  princi- 
I^es  which  underlie  it  are :  an  inexorable  justice, 
which  will  not  remit  punishment  in  the  case  of 
any  convict;  the  holding  out  to  every  prisoner  of 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  release,  to  be  effected  by  his 
own  exertions;  the  employment  of  means  to  make 
him  the  agent  of  his  own  reformation ;  the  re- 
gard shown  for  the  public,  in  refusing  to  dis- 
charge any  prisoner  until  expiration  of  sentence, 
unless  he  gives  positive  evidence  of  his  capacity 
to  resist  temptation ;  the  terrible  severity  with 
which  a  lapse  into  crime  is  punished;  and  the  rec- 
ogniiion  of  the  necessity  tot  mental  and  social 
contact  between  prisoners,  after  cellular  separa- 
ration,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a  re-^trance 
into  the  world.  — There  can  be  no  prison  system 
which  IB  not,  in  some  fonn,  a  modification  of  one 
of  the  three  here  mentioned  and  described.  The 
application  of  these  several  forms  to  different 
classes  of  prisoners  (to  the  young,  to  women,  to 
first  offenders,  to  misdemeanants,  to  felons,  to 
prisoners  awaiting  trial,  to  convicts  under  short 
and  long  sentences,  etc.),  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  social  state  of  different  nations,  constitute 
the  problem  of  penitentiary  science.  —  The  details 
of  prison  administration,  though  of  intense  in- 
terest to  specialists,  would  occupy  more  space  than 
can  be  given  them  in  the  present  article.  Ques- 
tions which  have  been  much  discussed,  and  con- 
cerning which  a  great  variety  of  opinion  exists, 
are  sudi  as  these:  prison  architecture  and  sanita- 
tion; the  prison  staff;  mode  of  appointment  of 
officers;  tenure  of  office ;  prison  dietaries;  labor 
in  prisons — as  a  reformatory  measure,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  crime,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal,  as  it  affects 
the  interests  of  labor  outside  the  prison  walls, 
and  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  that  is, 
whether  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  pris* 
on  authorities,  or  by  contracting  it  out  to  pri- 
vate persons  or  corporations ;  prison  schools,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  ncMrmal  schools  for  train- 
ing prison  employ^  in  their  duties ;  religious  in- 
struction in  prisons;  prison  libraries;  the  cor- 
respondence of  prisoners;  visits  to  prisoners  by 
their  friends  and  by  other  persons;  the  rights  of 
convicts  in  prison;  the  privileges  which  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  grant  them,  and  especially  the  effect  of 


allowing  them  a  percentage  of  their  earnings;  the 
dress  of  prisoners;  disciplinary  punishments  in 
prison;  prison  registers,  and  the  use  of  photog- 
raphy as  an  aid  to  the  identification  of  escaped 
prisoners,  or  of  recidivists;  prison  statistics;  the 
proper  treatment  of  sick  prisoners  and  of  convicts 
who  are  or  who  become  insane ;  the  duration  of 
imprisonment,*  as  it  is  affected  by  life  sentences, 

*  There  are  bot  three  poeaible  varieticfi  of  sentences  for 
crime,  namely:  fixed,  discretionary,  and  indeterminate.— A 
primitiTe  state  of  society  can  be  imagined,  in  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  penal  code,  all  offenses  are  Tislted  with  a 
single  extreme  penalty,  or,  at  least  in  which  the  amoant  of 
torture  inflicted  is  Uml^  only  by  the  caprice  of  the  despot 
who  inflicts  it.  The  invention  of  a  scale  of  punishments 
(echelle  des  peinett),  and  the  application  of  punishment  ac- 
cording to  this  scale,  ander  rules  prescribed  by  a  code,  may 
be  rq^rded  as  the  flrpt  step  in  the  onward  march  of  human- 
ity in  quest  of  that  ideal  Justice  which  forerer  eludes  dis- 
coTery.  Under  an  absolute  code,  sentences  are  fixed:  that 
is,  the  penalty  for  each  offense  is  named  in  the  code  itself, 
and  no  latitude  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the 
courts.  But  experience  under  an  absolute  code  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  legislature  can  not  adjust  punishment  to 
guilt;  that  in  order  to  equality  of  punishment,  punishment 
must  be  more  flexible;  that  the  helnonsness  of  an  offense 
depends  not  merely  upon  the  character  of  the  act,  but  upon 
the  circumstances  of  its  commission,  and  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  actor,  which  can  not  be  known,  except  as 
revealed  by  the  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  To  this 
conviction  is  due  the  amendment  of  the  code,  by  substitut- 
ing for  deflnite  penalties  the  principle  of  maximum  and 
minimum  punishments:  the  amouptof  punishment  in  each 
actual  case  is,  within  certain  prescribed  limits,  determined 
by  the  court,  and  to  that  extent  the  sentence  is  discretionary. 
Under  this  system  the  legislature  shifts  from  its  own  shoul- 
ders to  those  of  the  Judiciary  a  laige  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  Just  estimate  of  guilt.  But  the  courts  are  as 
incapable  of  apportioning  punishment  as  is  the  legislature: 
the  inequality  of  punishment  against  which  the  system  is  a 
protest  still  exists:  convicts  feel  it,  prison  officers  see  it,  and 
Judges  confess  it.  One  sole  resource  Is  left,  namely,  again 
to  divide  the  burden  of  responsibility,  by  placing  it  in  part 
upon  the  oflldals  to  whom  the  custody  and  oversight  of  pris- 
oners are  committed.  The  flrst  suggestion  of  a  possibility  of 
such  a  solution  was  the  creation,  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
of  the  ticket-oMeave.  But  the  principle  of  conditional  lib- 
eration, once  recognized,  gained  adherents  everywhere,  and 
it  has  been  incorporated  in  many  penal  codes.  The  •*  mark  " 
system  and  *'  good-time  **  laws  are  outgrowths  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  variability  in  the  duration  of  imprisonment,  de- 
pendent upon  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  himself.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  is  its  highest  and  latest  form.  It 
exists  only  in  theory,  not  having  been  reduced  to  practice 
by  any  government,  but  is  advocated  by  many  able  men  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  and  in  the  care  of  criminals.  Under  this  ideal 
syslem,  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  courts  prescribe  any 
definite  term  of  imprisonment;  maximum  and  minimmm 
penalties  are  abolished;  the  court  passes  solely  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  prisoner  under  indictment;  his  release 
from  prison  depends  upon  his  amenability  to  discipline,  and 
the  estimate  formed  of  his  character  by  those  who  hold  him 
in  custody  and  under  observation,  and  by  whom  discipline 
or  "treatment"  Is  to  be  administered  to  him.  — To  this 
definition  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  It  is  essential  to  aM 
the  briefest  possible  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ai^meiftB 
for  and  against  it.  It  has  a  close  logical  connecti«n  with 
that  theory  of  crime,  according  to  which  criminal  actions 
are  the  product  of  disease;  crime  is  a  neurosis,  like  insa«itj 
or  idiocy,  and  should  be  so  treated;  in  so  far  as  it  is  aaalo- 
gous  to  insanity,  the  Criminal  has  a  right  to  cure,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  Ik  analogous  to  idiocy,  he  has  a  right  to  education, 
training  and  development;  prisons  should  be  regarded  and 
conducted  as  moral  hospitals  or  training  schools  for  moral 
imbeciles,  rather  than  as  places  of  punishment.  It  is  also 
conncctt«d  with  that  theory  of  moral  responsibility  which 
either  denies  its  existence  or  denies  that  it  can  be  Judged  by 
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by  cumulative  sentences,  by  "  good-time "  laws, 
and  by  executive  interference ;  the  effect  of  tran- 
sition from  a  state  of  imprisonment  to  a  state  of 
freedom  upon  tlie  prisoner  himself,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  continued  care  of  him  subsequent  to 
his  discharge,  with  especial  reference  to  securing 
him  honest  employment. — The  tests  of  success- 
ful prison  administration  are :  1.  The  behavior  of 
prisoners  during  incarceration.  An  increased  per- 
centage of  suicides,  or  of  attempted  escapes,  or  of 
riotous  demonstrations,  or  even  of  disciplinary 

anj  hot  Almighty  God;  which  would  eliminate  from  crimi- 
nal Jarispradence  all  thought  of  retribution  or  expiation; 
which  would  almndon  the  attempt  to  adjnat  penalty  to  111- 
deaert;  and  which  denies  the  right  of  society,  if  not  of  Ood 
himself,  to  inflict  punishment  upon  any  sen^ent  creature. 
Of  the  three  possible  bases  of  a  penal  code,  it  only  accepts 
two,  namely,  the  protection  of  society  and  the  reformation 
of  the  offender.  The  Hatus  of  the  criminal  is  reduced  to  a 
dilemma:  he  can  be  reformed;  or  he  can  not;  if  he  can  be, 
be  should  be;  if  he  can  not  be  reformed,  he  should  be  held 
for  life,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  society  from  injury 
at  his  hands.  Hence,  indeterminate  sentences  are  some- 
times called  reformation  sentences.  In  the  terse  language 
of  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  "  To  our  limited  fac- 
ulties, crime  and  punishment  have  no  common  measure; 
our  [present]  course  of  proceeding  is  almost  as  vain  in 
practice  as  it  is  absurd  in  theory;  and  in  truth,  there  re- 
main fcHT  us  but  two  modes  of  usefully  dealing  with  cxim- 
inal^—ineapacUcUion and  rtformation."'  —It  Is  evident  that 
the  questions  raised  by  the  advocates  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  cover  pretty  much  the  whole  field  of  human 
thought,  in  science,  In  religion,  In  philosophy,  in  morals.  In 
politics  and  in  law.  To  argue  them  exhaustively  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  first  principles  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  of  science  and  of  history  are  easen- 
Ual  prerequisites.  —But  from  the  practical  aide,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  statesman  and  the  legislator,  the  question  is  one 
of  the  concentration  or  distribution  of  power:  what  powers 
shall  be  conferred  upon  prison  officers,  what  use  they  might 
make  of  them  for  good  or  for  evil,  what  guarantees  can  be 
given  that  such  enormous  power  over  individuals  will  not  be 
abused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  what  benefit,  in 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  or  the  repression  of  crime,  would 
follow  the  grant  if  made.  It  is  an  outward  obedience  only 
which  is  paid  to  power.  The  heart  is  moved  by  love ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  wherein  there  would  be  any  more  room  for 
the  exercise  of  love  under  the  new  than  under  the  present 
system,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  increase  of  power 
begets  an  increase  of  fear,  and  that  under  the  Infiuence  of 
fear  the  moral  character  is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  than  to 
improve.  It  may  well  be  asked :  If  the  adjustment  of  pen- 
alty to  guilt  is  a  task  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislature  or 
any  court,  is  it  not  also  beyond  the  power  of  any  prison 
board?  Or  if  we  discard  the  idea  of  penalty,  and  consider 
the  criminal  as  a  man  diseaMcd,  what  assurance  can  we  have, 
that  the  persistence  of  the  criminal,  as  of  the  insane,  temper- 
ament, will  not  defy  every  effort  lor  its  eradication?  If  we 
concede  that  the  nu^ority  are  susceptible  of  cure,  is  it  Just  to 
incarcerate  for  life  those  who  can  not  be  cured,  and  yet  whose 
criminality  may  be  of  too  feeble  a  type  to  involve  any  seri- 
ous peril  to  society  as  the  result  of  their  liberation?  and  if 
not,  then  how,  and  by  what  tribunal,  and  upon  what  princi- 
ple, is  the  date  of  their  release  to  be  determined?— There  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  inde- 
'  t#niinate  sentence;  but  the  dlticassion  opens  up  such  a  wide 
range  of  investigation  and  reflection  as  to  make  It  interesting 
and  profitable  to  all  thoughtful  students  of  penology.  Its 
acceptance  would  put  an  end  to  the  debates  about  cumula- 
tive sentences,  restitatlon  sentences,  life  sentences,  a  scale 
of  penalties,  the  assimilation  of  penalties,  and  many  other 
subsidiary  questions  of  criminal  Jurisprudence.  With  the 
adoption  of  this  form  of  sentence,  society  would  return  to 
its  original  position  and  conviction,  that,  in  one  way  or  in 
another,  the  expulsion  of  irreclaimable  offenders  is  a  neces- 
sity. No  more  complete  confession  of  the  failure  of  oxlarttig 
modes  of  dealing  with  crime  can  well  be  Imagined. 


punishments,  is  an  indication  of  weakness,  cruelty, 
or  vacillation  in  the  discipline.  2.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  prisons,  and  especially  the  death 
rate.  8.  The  number  of  recidivists,  or  recom- 
mitments. 4.  The  general  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  crime  perpetrated.  5.  The  finan- 
cial result;  but  too  much  relatively  may  be  made 
of  financial  success,  since  it  may  be  attained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  other  ends  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant. —  For  the  application  of  these  tests,  scien- 
tific observation,  continued  for  a  term  of  yean, 
is  essential;  such  observation  must  be  by  inspec- 
tion, and  by  the  accumulation  and  digestion  of 
statistical  information:  it  implies  trained  observ- 
ers with  authority  to  collect  information,  and 
an  organized  system  of  returns.  Hence  the  ef- 
fort to  organize  a  system  of  international  pen- 
itentiary statistics,  of  which  M.  Beltrani-Soilia 
is  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and  persistent 
advocate,  but  which  has  thus  far  failed.  As  for 
this  country,  the  absence  of  any  approach  to 
unity  in  the  organization  of  our  prison  83r8tem 
renders  it  peculiarly  diflScult  to  coUect  data  for  a 
trustworthy  estimate  of  its  actual  effect  in  the 
repression  of  crime.  The  percentage  of  failure 
is  undoubtedly  large.  The  causes  of  this  failure 
are  obscure:  whether  it  is  due  to  the  persistence 
of  the  criminal  character,  or  to  the  want  of  ex- 
perience and  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  prison 
oflftcers,  or  to  faulty  methods  of  organization  and 
discipline.  —  The  failure  of  the  prison  everywhere 
to  accomplish  the  work  which  is  desired  and  ex- 
pected of  it,  has  led  some  bold  thinkers  to  predict 
its  abolition,  but  without  clearly  indicating  wliat 
is  to  take  its  pUce.  There  are  very  many  who 
believe  that  too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  it, 
and  too  much  use  made  of  it;  they  would  prefer 
to  see  more  use  made  of  judicial  admonition  and 
police  supervision.  One  thought  seems  to  run 
through  all  the  publications  with  which  the  press 
has  teemed,  for  some  years  pasl^— books,  pam- 
phlets, reports,  addresses,  transactions  of  prison 
and  other  societies,  and  of  prison  congresses  at 
home  and  abroad:  it  is  that  the  prevention  of 
crime  is  to  be  aimed  at,  rather  than  its  repression. 
To  prevent  it,  we  must  stop  the  operation  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it.  These  causes  are  to  be 
sought,  either  in  the  character  of  the  individual 
who  commits  crime,  or  in  his  circumstances.  The 
criminal  himself  has  become  the  object  of  atten- 
tive study,  in  his  physical  as  well  as  in  his  mental 
and  moral  organization,  with  a  view  to  determine 
how  far  he  is  normal  and  how  far  abnormal,  and 
how  far  any  departure  from  a  normal  type  which 
he  presents  for  our  consideration,  is  due  to  he- 
reditary predisposition  to  crime;  in  other  words. 
whether  there  is  a  criminal  neurosis.  The  con- 
nection between  crime  and  the  social  nMeu  has 
become  apparent,  and  causes  of  crime  are  found 
not  only  in  ignorance,  in  intemperance,  in  idle- 
ness, in  destitution,  and  in  the  want  of  friends 
and  of  a  home,  but  in  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  in  the  character  and  amount  of  the  food 
supply,  in  bad  legislation  and  vicious  customs,  in 
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inefficient  police  regulationB,  and  a  lax  administra- 
don  of  justice.  Human  nature  is  as  sensitive  to 
its  surroundings  as  is  an  electrometer  to  the  elec- 
tric current,  and  whatever  tends  to  elevate  man- 
kind, to  improve  its  condition  either  physically 
or  mentally,  tends  also  to  the  elimination  of  crime. 
The  reformation  of  morals  is  a  part  of  the  general 
advance  of  civilization,  and  each  part  must  ad- 
vance with  the  whole,  something  as  a  railway  car- 
riage goes  forward  or  backward  with  the  train  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  Too  much  dependence  is 
not  to  be  placed  upon  any  prison  system.  It  is  al- 
ways to  be  remembered  that  no  system  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  or  dishonest 
man;  while  even  a  bad  system,  in  the  hands  of  an 
earnest  and  able  man,  may  be  productive  of  the 
best  results.  Fred.  H.  Winsb. 
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PBITATE  GALENDAB.  (See  Pabuaksht- 
ABT  Law.) 

PBITATEEBING  is  the  act  or  the  employ- 
ment of  attacking  and  seizing  vessels  or  other 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  at  sea,  by  means 
of  jirlvateers.  —  Privateers  are  armed  vessels  that 
are  owned,  equipped  and  officered  by  one  or  more 
private  persons,  but  sailing  under  a  commission, 
usually  called  letters  of  marque,  from  a  belligerent 
state,  which  empowers  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  it  is  granted  to  attack  and  seize,  at  sea,  ves- 
sels or  other  property  of  its  enemy.  — The  right 
to  use  such  vessels  in  maritime  war  is  recognized 
by  international  law;  their  employment  was  nec- 
essary till  states  established  permanent  public  na- 
vies ;  their  use  since  that  time  has  been  claimed 
to  be  advantageous  to  states  having  small  navies, 
because  it  enables  them  to  increase  their  naval 
force  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  small  cost,  and  thus 
tends  to  prevent  a  state,  with  a  poweiful  navy, 
from  having  an  undue  advantage  over  another 
state  whose  marine  is  mainly  commercial.  —  The 
disadvantages  of  using  privateers  are,  that,  their 
services  being  obtained  by  allowing  their  owners 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  and  to  their  crews 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  vessels  or  other  proper- 
ty they  may  capture,  and  their  officers  and  crews 
not  being  under  naval  discipline,  the  desire  of 
prize  tends  to  lead  both  officers  and  crews  beyond 
the  limits  of  legitimate  war,  to  produce  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  continue  lawless- 
ness after  the  return  of  peace.  —  These  evils,  the 
rapid  growth  of  neutral  interests,  and  the  increas- 
ing d&culty  of  fitting  out  vessels,  by  private 
means,  suited  to  the  conditions  of  modem  mari- 
time war,  have  led,  during  the  past  century,  to 
repeated  efforts  to  abolish  privateering.  In  1785 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
negotiated  by  Franklin,  bound  the  contracting 
states,  in  case  hostilities  arose  between  them,  not 
to  use  privateers.  In  1792  the  French  assem- 
bly agreed  to  suppress  privateering,  but  without 


effect.  In  1828  the  United  States  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  secure  the  same  object  by  treaties  with 
Great  Britam,  France  and  Russia.  In  the  Mexi- 
can war  the  United  States  issued  no  letters  of 
marque,  and,  although  Mexico  issued  such  letters, 
they  were  not  taken  by  foreigners,  because  munic- 
ipal laws  or  treaties  forbade.  In  the  Crimean  war 
neither  of  the  belligerents  issued  letters  of  marque. 
At  the  close  of  this  war  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  uniting  in  the  belief  that  private  armed 
ships,  maintained  at  private  cost  for  private  gain, 
and  often  necessarily  for  a  long  time  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  regular  naval  force  of  the  state,  could 
not  be  kept  under  proper  control,  signed  the  dec- 
laration of  Paris  (April  16, 1856),  the  first  article 
of  which  reads :  "  Privateering  is  and  remains 
abolished."  Since  that  time  all  the  important 
states  in  Europe  and  the  Americas  have  become 
signataries  of  the  declaration  of  Paris,  except  the 
United  States,  Spain  and  Mexico.  This  declara- 
tion binds  only  its  signataries  when  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  leaves  them  free  to  use  privateers 
when  at  war  with  other  states.  —  The  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  sign  the  declaration  of  Paris, 
which  secured  to  its  dgnataries  privileges  which 
it  had  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain,  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  government  since  1828,  and  a  belief 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  large  conunercial 
marine,  might  be  unable  to  adequately  protect  itself 
against  belligerent  states  with  powerful  navies, 
without  the  aid  of  privateers.  The  United  States, 
however,  agreed  to  become  a  party  to  the  decla- 
ration if  its  signataries  would  amend  it  by  adding 
a  provision  protecting  from  capture  all  private 
property  at  sea,  not  contraband.  This  proposition, 
called  the  " Marcy  "  or  "American"  amendment, 
not  being  accepted  by  the  signataries,  was  with- 
drawn in  1857.  —In  1861,  Great  Britain  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  to  induce  the  confederate  govern- 
ment to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  Paris.  The 
United  States  thereupon  offered  to  accede  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  hoping 
thereby  to  obtain  an  international  right  to  treat 
confederate  privateers  as  pirates.  Great  Britain, 
having  accorded  the  character  of  belligerents  to 
the  confederates,  had  practically  recognized  their 
right  to  employ  privateers,  and  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  was  declined  unless  the  United 
States  would  admit  that  its  signature  should  not 
have  "any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  in- 
ternal differences  (now)  prevailing  in  the  United 
States."  This  attempted  restriction  by  one  state 
of  a  declaration  of  so  general  and  permanent  a 
character,  and  to  which  so  many  states  were  par- 
ties, was  not  acceptable  to  the  United  States,  an^ 
its  accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris  has  not 
yet  been  made.  The  confederate  states  having 
offered  letters  of  marque  to  subjects  of  all  coun- 
tries, the  congress  of  iSie  United  States  authorized 
the  president  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but,  as 
nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  had  warned  their 
subjects,  that,  if  they  served  in  privateers  in  the 
war,  their  governments  would  not  interfere  to  pro- 
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tect  them,  and  as  the  United  States  had  threatened 
to  treat  such  persons  as  pirates,  no  avowedly  for- 
eign private  armed  vessels  took  letters  of  marque 
(from  the  confederate  government),  and  the  osten- 
sibly confederate  vessels  were  commissioned  as  of 
its  regular  navy;  and  the  president  of  the  United 
States  did  not  make  use  of  his  power  to  issue  let- 
ters of  marque. —  During  the  Franco-German  war, 
in  1870,  a  royal  decree  of  Prussia  ordered  the  cre- 
ation of  a  volunteer  navy.  The  owners  of  vessels 
were  invited  to  fit  them  out  for  attack  on  French 
ships  of  war ;  bounties  were  offered  ;  the  crews 
were  to  be  under  naval  discipline,  but  they  were 
to  be  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  ships;  the 
officers  were  not  to  be  regular  naval  officers.  The 
French  government  protested  against  the  use  of 
such  a  volunteer  navy  as  an  evasion  of  the  en- 
gagement not  to  employ  privateers,  by  which 
Prassia  was  bound  by  the  declaration  of  Paris. 
The  sole  real  difference  discoverable  between  pri- 
vateers and  such  a  volunteer  navy  is,  that  the 
latter  is  under  naval  discipline.  —  In  war  all  cap- 
tives vest  originally  in  the  state,  and  the  commis- 
sion which  alone  gives  privatcersmen  a  legal  inter- 
est in  a  valid  prize  must  be  kept  on  board  of  their 
vessel.  Sailing  under  a  commission  from  each  of 
two  belligerent  states  is  piratical ;  acting  under 
two  or  more  commissions  granted  by  allied  states 
against  a  common  enemy  is  irregular,  but  not 
piratical.  The  persons  to  whom,  whether  aliens 
or  citizens,  and  the  conditions  upon  which,  states 
issue  letters  of  marque,  vary  with  their  municipal 
laws.  Persons  applying  for  such  letters  are  usu- 
ally required  to  give  large  bonds  that  they  will 
conform  to  the  usages  of  war,  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  granting  state,  observe  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  and  bring  into  port,  except  in  cases  of 
overwhelming  necessity,  all  captures  for  adjudica- 
tion by  a  prize  court.  — Where,  as  in  the  United 
States,  no  positive  municipal  law  exists  upon  the 
subject,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  owners  and 
officers  of  privateers  are  liable  in  damages  for  ille- 
gal conduct,  when  admittedly  engaged  in  pri- 
vateering beyond  the  amount  of  security  given, 
and  that  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of 
the  property  unlawfully  injured  or  destroyed.  — 
Treaties  of  varying  duration  have  been  made,  and 
some  of  them  by  the  United  States,  with  France, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Colombia,  which  forbid  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  either  contracting  state,  while  they  are  at 
peace,  to  accept  letters  of  marque  from  a  third 
state,  at  war  with  the  other  contracting  state. 
Municipal  laws  often  prohibit  the  citizens  or 
subjects  over  whom  they  are  set  from  taking 
privateering  commissions  from  a  foreign  state. 
Thus,  the  laws  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  impose  severe  penalties  on  citizens 
or  residents  who  accept  commissions,  equip  pri- 
vateers or  enlist  men  for  service  in  any  foreign 
war.  See  Wheaton's  International  Law,  8th  ed., 
by  Dana,  sec.  858,  and  note;  Kent's  Commentaries, 
12th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  98-102;  Woolsey's  Interna- 
tional Imw,  sees.  127-180 ;  Twiss'  Law  of  Nations 


(Time  of  War),  chap.  10;  lcb^Y%Inierniathna^La/lB, 
pp.  45»-456 ;  Journal  of  Soaal  Sd&nee,  No.  10, 
1879,  art.  **  United  States  and  the  Declantioii  of 
Paris,"  by  T.  S.  Wocdsey;  British  Ibr^ign  BhUitt^ 
mentAet,lB70;  Sensed  Statutes  of  theUmtedJ^atet, 
title  67.  Jambs  Faibbahks  Colbt. 

PRITILEGE.    (See  Pabuamshtabt  Law.) 

FRIZES,  Maiitime.  A  maritime  prize  is  a 
vessel  or  cargo  or  other  property  which  is  lawfully 
captured  in  war  at  sea  by  authority  of  a  beliigerent 
state.  — By  modem  international  law  the  fact  of 
maritime  capture  does  not  vest  the  thing  seized 
with  the  character  of  prize,  nor  pass  a  perfect 
title  to  the  belligerent  state  under  whose  authority 
the  capture  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or,  throu^ 
it,  to  any  of  its  agents,  until,  upon  satisfactory 
proof  that  such  seizure  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  war,  a  competent  court  of  the 
belligerent  state  by  whose  authority  the  captor 
acts,  has  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Nor  can  property  in  the  thing  captured  at  sea  be 
transferred  in  favor  of  a  neutral  vendee  or  le- 
captor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner,  until  such 
a  court  has  pronounced  sentence  of  oondemnatioii; 
and  the  possession  of  the  thing  captured  at  sea 
by  the  bdligerent  state  of  the  captor,  until  such 
court  has  pronounced  sentence  of  condenmation, 
is  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  entitled.  —  A  competent 
court,  for  the  purpose  above  described,  is  any 
court  of  the  belligerent  state  under  whose  author- 
ity the  capture  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  maritime  capture. 
Such  a  court  is  commonly  called  a  prize  court. 
In  the  United  States  such  jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  federal  courts,  beginning  with  a  district 
court,  with  appeal  up  through  the  circuit  courts 
to  the  supreme  court.  A  prize  court  may  sit 
either  in  the  territory  of  the  state  of  the  captor 
or  in  that  of  any  allied  stat-e,  but  not  in  that  of 
a  neutral  state,  and  its  sentence  of  condemnation 
may  be  valid,  though  the  thing  captured  has  never 
been  in  its  actual  custody,  or  is  in  a  neutral  port 
or  is  not  in  existence,  when  pronounced.  —  The 
necessity  of  inquiry  by  a  prize  court  into  the  law- 
fulness of  maritime  captures  results  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  belligerent  states  to  neutral  states 
for  aggressions  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  maritime  captures  are  neutral  property 
"charged  as  involved  in  violation  of  rights  of 
war,  or  property  whose  nationality  as  neutral  or 
hostile  is  doubtful."— The  duty  of  a  captor  in 
war  on  stopping  a  vessel,  according  to  the  author- 
ities below  cited,  is  to  make  such  examination  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  to  release  the  vessel 
unless  there  is  probable  cause  for  a  fuller  exami- 
nation by  a  prize  court.  If  such  cause  is  found, 
the  captor's  duty  is  to  send  the  vessel,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  into  a  convenient  port  of  his  own  state 
(the  modem  practice  of  neutrals  prohibiting  the 
use  of  their  ports  by  the  prizes  of  a  bdligerent^ 
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except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  only  while  the 
necessity  exists)  for  such  fuller  examination,  to- 
gether with  all  the  papers,  cargo  and  other  evi- 
denceon  board,  unaltered,  and  with  all  persons  on 
board  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  owners  as  witness- 
es. K  the  vessel  stopped  is  a  neutral  vessel,  the 
captor's  duty  is,  after  examination,  either  to  re- 
lease the  vessel  absolutely  with  her  cargo,  papers 
and  passengers,  or  to  complete  his  capture,  and 
send  her  into  a  convenient  port  of  his  own  state 
for  further  examination  by  a  prize  court.  He  can 
not  take  any  middle  course  in  such  a  case.  Ne- 
cessity will  excuse  the  captor  from  sending  in  the 
vessel  seized.  If  she  is  unseaworthy,  or  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  immediate  recapture,  or  if 
an  infectious  disease  is  on  board,  he  may  destroy 
or  abandon  the  vessel  seized,  but  he  must  preserve 
all  papers  and  persons  on  board,  for  the  validity 
of  his  acts  is,  even  in  such  cases,  matter  for  the 
adjudicatioii  of  a  prize  court.  — If,  after  seizure 
of  a  vessel,  she  escapes  from  her  captor,  or  is  re- 
taken, or  if  the  owner  ransoms  her,  before  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  the  property  is  thereby 
revested.  —  Even  though  no  controlling  necessity 
prevents  the  sending  into  a  convenient  port  of  the 
thing  seized,  some  states  (among  them,  the  United 
States)  allow  their  captors  to  release  the  vessel  or 
ofther  property  captured  at  sea,  upon  a  written 
agreement,  made  and  delivered  by  or  on  behalf 
of  its  owners,  to  give  something  of  value  to  the 
captor.  This  written  agreement  is  called  a  ran- 
som bOl,  and  with  it  hostages  have  sometimes 
been  given  to  the  captor  as  collateral  security  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  The  receipt  for 
the  ransom  bill  is  a  passport,  entitling  the  releasee 
to  pursue  a  definite  voyage  within  a  definite  time 
without  liability  to  capture  by  any  one  acting 
under  authority  of  the  state  of  the  captor,  or  its 
ally.  Failure  to  comply  strictly  with  the  terms 
of  the  ransom  bill  revives  the  liability  to  capture, 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  proven  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  unavoidable  necessity.  If  the  ransomed 
vessel  or  other  property  is  lost  before  completion 
of  the  prescribed  voyage,  the  ransom  is  still  due, 
unless  the  captor  expressly  insured  the  releasee 
against  the  perils  of  the  sea.  If  the  ransomed 
vessel  or  other  property  is  recaptured  on  a  di£Fer- 
ent  voyage  from  that  described,  or  after  the  time 
Umited,  and  is  adjudged  a  lawful  prize,  the  price 
of  the  ransom  is  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  prize,  and  givoi  to  the  first  captor,  and  the 
residue  is  given  to  the  second  captor.  The  recap- 
ture of  the  ransom  bill  discharges  the  obligation 
of  the  releasee,  but  the  death  or  flight  of  hostages 
given  with  the  ransom  bill  does  not.  —  If  a  captor, 
stopping  a  vessel  at  sea,  is  not  relieved,  after  such 
examination  as  circumstances  there  permit,  from 
the  duty  of  sending  her  in  for  adjudication,  and 
if  she  is  not  revested  in  her  original  owner  by  re- 
capture or  ransom,  a  fuller  examination  of  the 
vessel  or  other  property  will  be  made  by  the  prize 
court,  and  the  property  will  either  be  restored  to  its 
original  owner  or  condemned.  The  procedure  in 
prize  courts  is  summary,  and  not  in  the  nature  of 


litigation  int&r  partes,  or  ex  parte.  Prima  fade 
the  vessel  or  other  property  captured  is  the  prop-  « 
erty  of  the  state.  Opportunity  is  given  to  any 
person  or  state,  not  an  enemy,  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  vessel  or  other  property,  to  establish  a  right 
of  restitution.  If  no  claimant  establishes  a  right 
to  restitution,  the  vessel  or  other  property"  is  con- 
demned. If  any  claimant  establishes  a  right  to 
restitution,  he  is  entitled,  not  only  to  the  cap- 
tured property,  but  to  damages  from  the  captor, 
if  the  seizing  and  sending  were  without  probable 
cause.  If  a  state  does  not  submit  the  question  of 
prize  to  adjudication,  or  if  its  prize  court  is  not 
constituted,  or  does  not  proceed,  in  the  manner 
recognized  by  the  usages  of  nations,  or  if  the 
state  should  confiscate  property  against  the  decis- 
ion of  its  own  prize  court,  the  stafe  whose  rights 
or  whose  subject's  rights  are  afl!ected  has  cause  of 
complaint,  and  the  question  becomes  political.  — 
Upon  condemnation,  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  prize  depends  upon  municipal  law. 
Some  states  distribute  such  proceeds,  called  prize 
or  head  money,  among  the  captors  as  a  reward  for 
bravery,  and  to  encourage  future  maritime  cap- 
tures from  their  enemies.  —  The  compensation  to 
which  recaptors  are  entitled,  called  salvage,  is  de- 
termined by  municipal  law  between  vessels  of  the 
same  state,  and  by  treaty  between  vessels  of  allied 
states,  and,  commonly,  by  the  principle  of  rec- 
iprocity between  vessels  of  other  states.  —  See 
Wheaton's  IntemaMonal  Law,  sees.  859-896,  and 
Dana's  note,  pp.  48(M88;  Kent's  ChmmenUmes^ 
vol.  i.,  pp.  100-116;  Woo\sey*%IrUernaiumalLaw, 
sees.  14^158;  Beoised StattUes of  the  U,  8.,  sees. 
4618-4658.  Jambs  Faibbaxkb  Colbt. 

PROBUCTION  OF  WEALTH.  The  word 
production,  which,  in  ordinary  language,  means 
the  giving  birth  to,  or  producing,  without  regard 
to  the  utility  of  the  thing  produced,  or  the  outlay 
required  for  that  production,  takes,  in  economic 
science,  a  particular  meaning,  much  more  restrict^ 
ed,  more  exact  and  more  absolute.  This  word,  in 
political  economy,  is  applied  to  that  particular 
branch  of  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
creation  of  wUuee,  considered  apart  from  their  dis> 
tribution  and  their  consumption;  and,  scientific- 
ally  speaking,  it  can  be  applied  only  to  work  re- 
sulting in  a  product  of  a  value  superior,  or  at 
least  equal,  to  that  of  the  services  of  every  kind 
which  that  operation  has  taken.  It  is  only  when 
this  balance  is  obtained,  that  there  is  truly  produc- 
tion. There  would  be  destruction  on  the  contrary 
hypothesis,  that  is,  if  the  value  produced  was 
found  to  be  inferior  to  the  sum  of  those  necessa- 
rily consumed  in  order  to  obtain  it;  and  this  is  so 
true,  that,  if  one  attempted  to  repeat  the  same 
operation  a  certain  number  of  times  he  would 
finally  destroy  the  entire  sum  of  the  values  he 
had  originally  employed  in  the  experiment,  so 
that  it  would  become  physically  impossible  to  re- 
peat it.  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  in  politteal 
economy,  what  is  called  production,  and  the  only 
operation  susceptible  of  being  characterized  as 
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productive,  is  tliat  which,  taking  everTthing  into 
account,  results  in  a  sum  of  values  superior,  or  at 
least  equal,  to  that  which  has  had  to  be  devoted  to 
it;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  this  exact  estimation  of  the 
result,  this  strict  reckoning  of  the  consequences, 
for  good  or  evil,  for  profit  or  loss,  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  of  our  labors,  our  operations,  our 
enterprises  of  every  kind,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  given  to  the  investigations  of  po- 
litical economy  the  character  of  a  science,  and 
which  has  made  its  intervention  sometimes  appear 
to  ignorant  or  evil-intentioned  rulers  so  much  to 
be  dreaded.  —  But  if  it  is  not  possible  to  raise  a 
question  as  to  the  essential  meaning  given  to  the 
word  produeUan  in  political  economy,  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  still  far  from  having  exhausted 
the  controversy:  in  the  first  place,  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  kinds  of  labor  that  should  be  called 
productive:  and  secondly,  on  the  analysis  of  the 
means  by  which  production  takes  place.  This 
controversy  has  lasted  ever  since  the  first  sys- 
tematic efforts  were  made,  more  than  eighty  years 
ago  [now  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. — Tram- 
IcUoj^,  to  raise  political  economy  to  the  condition 
of  a  science;  and,  first  to  speak  only  of  the  ques- 
tion of  knowing  what  kinds  of  labor  are  suscep- 
tible of  being  qualified  as  productive,  it  seems  to 
us  that  people  are  not  yet  well  settled  in  that  re- 
gard, either  as  to  the  category  of  the  kinds  of 
labor  which  act  upon  things,  or,  above  all,  as  to 
that  of  the  kinds  of  labor  whose  efforts  are  ex- 
erted directly  on  man.  One  can  not  deny,  for 
example,  that  the  nomenclature  of  kinds  of  labor 
of  the  first  category  presents  omissions  and  inac- 
curacies that  are  quite  serious.  —  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  one  entire  class  of  labors,  viz.,  that  of 
the  extractive  industries,  which  has  become  far  too 
considerable  for  it  to  be  possible  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  it,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  differs 
too  much  from  all  the  others  for  it  to  be  allow- 
able to  confound  it  with  any  other  class.  How 
incomprehendble  that  any  one  should  omit  to 
speak  of  a  class  of  industries  capable  of  throw- 
ing upon  the  market  masses  of  products  compar- 
able to  those  furnished  by  hunting,  fishing,  the 
industry  of  the  wood  cutter,  the  quarry  man, 
and,  above  all,  the  miner  1  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  permit  them  to  be  confounded,  as  is  some- 
times done,  with  agricultural  industry!  What  is 
there  in  common  between  arts,  which,  confining 
themselves  to  extracting  from  waters,  forests  and 
earth  the  materials  for  a  multitude  of  industries, 
employ  for  that  purpose  only  mechanical  forces, 
and  an  art  which,  like  agriculture,  is  devoted  to 
4^e  multiplication  and  improvement  of  useful  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  which,  for  that  purpose, 
makes  use  of  a  force  so  special,  so  little  under- 
stood, so  delicate  to  manage,  as  Ufe  f  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  confound  them,  as  is  also  done, 
with  the  transportation  industry;  for,  like  that  in- 
dustry, the  extractive  arts  do,  in  fact,  change  the 
place  of  things  which  they  supply  for  consump- 
tion. But  they  are  not,  like  it,  confined  to  bring- 
ing about  a  change  of  place:  their  craft  especially 


consists  in  the  very  fact  of  extraction,  an  indus- 
trial action  very  difficult  to  practice,  in  all  cases 
very  unlike  that  of  transportation;  and  there  Is 
no  other  way  but  to  make  of  it  an  altogether  sep- 
arate class  of  labors,  under  the  name  of  the  ex- 
tracting arts  or  extractive  industries.  — Another 
serious  inaccuracy  to  be  noted  in  the  nomencla* 
ture  of  the  arts  which  are  exercised  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  is  the  application  of  the  term  trctde  to 
the  business  of  transportation.*  Trade  has  put 
people  in  the  way  of  that  industry,  has  taught 
them  to  specialize  it,  has  led  them  to  recognize 
how  an  intelligent  removal  of  things  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  reach  of  whoever  needs  them, 
may  contribute  to  production;  but  it  has  not,  for 
all  that,  become  the  art  of  transportation,  the  car- 
rying industry.  The  carrying  industry  is  a  vast 
business,  clearly  distinguished  from  all  others, 
and  should  accordingly  have  its  separate  name. 
We  can  not  give  it  the  name  of  trade  without  do- 
ing violence  to  language,  without  miserably  mu- 
tilating it,  in  fact;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  im- 
possible to  call  the  transportation  industry  trade, 
because  the  term  trade  is  applied  to  a  class  of  facts 
altogether  different,  which  should  also  have  its 
appropriate  appellation.  To  trade  is  to  buy  in 
order  to  sell  again;  it  is  not  an  act  peculiar  to  one 
class  of  workmen;  it  is  an  act  absolutely  common 
to  all:  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  there  is  not  a  busi- 
ness, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  which  peo- 
ple do  not  begm  by  purchases  and  end  by  sales. 
If  the  owner  of  a  vessel  or  other  means  of  con- 
veyance buys  things  in  one  place  to  sell  them  in 
another,  the  manufacturer  buys  them  under  one 
form  to  sell  them  under  a  different  one;  who- 
ever practices  any  handicraft,  art  or  function,  has 
begun  by  acquiring  aptitudes,  talents,  faculties, 
which  he  afterwai^  continually  sells  under  the 
form  of  servioes.  Everybody,  then,  buys  and  sells, 
and  buys  in  order  to  sell.  Only,  between  the  pui^ 
chases  and  the  sales  which  every  one  makes,  there 
intervenes  some  labor,  some  art,  the  intelligent 
practice  of  which  constitutes  his  avocation:  and, 
to  recur  to  the  people  whose  business  is  to  dis- 
tribute things  abroad  in  the  world,  and  to  put 
them  within  reach  of  whoever  needs  them,  there 
is,  between  the  purchases  and  the  sales  they  make, 
an  art,  which  consists  less  in  the  act  of  bujring, 
selling  and  trading,  which  all  kinds  of  workmen 
do,  the  same  as  they,  than  in  the  judicious  change 
of  place  of  things,  and  in  the  marvelous  and 
peculiar  labor  they  perform,  from  which  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  their  industry  should  receive  its 
name. — Finally,  a  last  inaccuracy  to  be  moatianed 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  great  classes  of  labors 
which  act  upon  the  material  world,  is  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  arranged.  It  is  certainly 
not  very  natural  to  call  attention  first  to  the  one 
of  these  classes  which  is  the  most  difficult,  which 
was  the  last  to  originate,  and  which,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  particular  agent  it  employs,  viz.,  Iffe, 

•  M.  Dnnoyer  here  refers  to  the  expression.  ••  the  caiTyliig 
trade,''  the  **  commeroe  oi  transportation,"  and  othen  sim- 
ilar.-B.  J.  L. 
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most  nearly  Approaches  the  high  arts*  which  act 
directly  on  the  human  race;  and  a  logical  arrange- 
ment would  have  placed  agricultural  industry 
last,  instead  of  first.  We  have  elsewhere  given 
the  Older  in  which  we  should  think  it  proper  to 
class  the  kinds  of  labor  in  this  first  category.  — 
But  if  science  is  not  yet  well  settled  as  to  their 
daasiflcation,  or  as  to  their  nomenclature,  does  it, 
at  least,  now  recognize  that  they  all  contribute  to 
production?  and  does  it  know  how  they  co-oper- 
ate in  it?  It  would  be  difficult  to  assert  this  of 
the  long  category  of  arts  which  act  directly  on 
the  human  race.  As  to  these,  we  are  where 
we  have  long  been  in  regard  to  the  others.  We 
know  how  tardy  was  the  recognition  that  the 
latter  participated  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and 
what  difficulty  there  was  in  discerning  how  they 
participated  in  it.  The  truth  in  regard  to  this, 
which  was  first  admitted  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
tractive arts  and  agricultural  hidustry,  was  long 
denied  in  reference  to  manufactures,  and  still 
longer  in  regard  to  the  industry  of  transporta- 
tion, improperly  called  commercial.  The  only 
real  products  were  those  which  were  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  extractive  and  agricultural 
industries.  Manufacture  transformed  them;  but 
it  was  supposed,  without  creating  new  prod- 
ucts, since  it  took  nothing  more  from  the  ei^. 
The  industry  of  transportation  changed  the  places 
of  things;  but  still  less  than  manufactures  did  it 
create  new  products,  since  those  it  transported 
remained  identically  the  same.  It  was  only  after 
much  difficulty  that  the  matter  was  relieved  of  its 
confusion,  and  people  were  made  clearly  to  per- 
ceive how  these  industries  added  new  values  to 
existing  wealth. — Here  is  where  we  now  are  as  to 
the  arts  which  act  directly  on  men.  People  stiU 
deny,  at  this  very  day,  that  they  add  to  the  mass 
of  wealth  created.  Most  books  oiv  political  econ- 
omy, even  to  the  last,  including  the  best,t  have 
been  written  with  the  supposition  that  there  were 
no  real  riches,  or  values  susceptible  of  being  quali- 
fied as  wealth,  except  those  which  labor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  embodying  in  material  objects.  Smith 
sees  scarcely  any  wealth  save  in  things  palpable. 
Say  starts  by  designating  by  the  name  of  wealth, 
lands,  metals,  moneys,  grain,  dry  goods,  etc., 
without  adding  to  that  enumeration  any  class  of 
values  not  realized  in  matter.  Whenever,  accord- 
ing to  Malthus,  wealth  is  in  question,  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  almost  exclusively  to  material  objects. 
The  only  kinds  of  labor,  according  to  Rossi,  with 
which  the  science  of  wealth  is  concerned,  are 
those  which  enter  into  the  struggle  with  matter  to 
adapt  it  to  our  needs.  Sismondi  does  not  recog- 
nize as  wealth  products  which  industry  has  not 
clothed  with  a  material  form.    Riches,  according 

•  By  Uffh  art$,  U.  DoiMyer  here  refers  to  sach  arts  as  that 
of  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  mnsician,  the  scalptor,  etc.— 
B.  J.  L. 

t  nils,  however  true  It  may  have  been  when  If.  Dnnoyer 
wrote,  is,  we  an  happy  to  say,  no  longer  so,  as  witness 
]fMtood*s  interesting  exposition  of  the  nature  of  Incorporeal 
pcoperty,  and  the  wiitLogB  of  Whateley,  Senior,  and  others. 
-B.  J.  L. 


to  Droz,  are  all  the  material  goods  which  serve  to 
satisfy  our  wants.  "  The  opinion  most  true,"  he 
adds,  "  is  that  we  should  see  it  [t.  s.,  wealth]  in  all 
the  material  things  which  serve  men."  Finally, 
the  writer  of  these  lines  can  not  forget  that  he  had 
to  maintain,  only  a  few  months  ago  [probably  writ- 
ten in  1868  or  1864.— 7Van«2afor],  a  long  debate 
with  several  economists,  his  colleagues  in  the 
academy  of  moral  sciences,  without  succeeding  in 
persuading  them  that  there  are  other  riches  than 
those  which  are  so  improperly  caUed  maierial.  — 
Not  only  do  economists  recognize  as  wealth  only 
values  realized  in  material  objects,  but  they  declare 
unproductive  the  arts  which  are  not  exorcised  on 
matter,  mentioning  by  name  those  which  act  direct- 
ly upon  man.  Smith,  after  having  enumerated 
them,  presents  them  all,  from  the  noblest  to  the 
meanest,  as  leaving  nothing  with  which  one  could 
afterward  purchase  an  equal  quantity  of  labor. 
*'  Their  work,"  he  adds,  "  perishes  the  very  instant 
of  its  production."  (' *  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book 
ii. ,  chap.  8.)  We  have  elsewhere  cited  the  opinions 
of  a  list  of  well-known  economists,  who  all  say 
the  same  thing.  Tracy,  Malthus,  Sismondi,  and 
James  Mill,  in  speaking  of  the  labor  of  magistrates, 
instructors,  priests,  savants,  artists,  etc.,  say  of 
their  services  that  they  are  productive  only  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  rendered,  and  that  there 
remains  nothing  of  them,  or  that  there  remain 
only  intellectual  or  moral  results,  and  that  people 
do  not  store  up  that  which  appertains  only  to  the 
soul.  Droz,  whom  we  did  not  mention,  after 
having  represented  the  arts  which  act  on  matter 
as  the  only  ones  which  produce  wealth,  elsewhere 
considers  those  who  work  on  the  mind  as  not 
creating.  J.  B.  Say,  who  essays  an  innovation  on 
this  point,  represents  as  productive  all  the  long 
category  of  kinds  of  labor  performed  directly  on 
man;  but,  from  a  misapprehension  which  prevents 
him  from  arriving  at  the  truth,  he  sees  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  labors  in  the  works  themselves,  in- 
stead of  seeing  them  where  they  are,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  useful  and  lasting  results  they  leave 
behind  them;  and,  while  qualifying  them  as  pro- 
ductive, he  is  led  to  say  of  them  all  that  the  others 
say  to  prove  that  they  are  not  so,  namely,  that 
their  products  are  attached  to  nothing,  that  they 
perish  as  fast  as  they  are  created,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  accumulate  them,  that  they  add 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  society,  that  there  are 
even  disadvantages  in  multiplying  them,  and  that 
the  expense  incurred  to  obtain  them  is  improduc- 
tive.  —  It  is  very  Ringular,  that,  while  thus  in 
accord  in  declaring  the  arts  unproductive  which 
act  directly  on  the  human  race,  these  economists 
are  unanimous  in  finding  them  productive  when 
they  consider  them  in  their  consequences,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  utilities,  the  faculties,  the  values, 
which  they  finally  succeed  in  realizing  in  man. 
Thus,  Adam  Smith,  after  having  said,  in  certain 
passages  in  his  book,  that  literary  people,  sanarUs, 
and  other,  workers  in  the  same  category,  are  work- 
men whose  labor  produces  notliing,  expressly 
says  elsewhere  that  "  the  useful  abilities  acquured 
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by  members  of  society"  (abilities  which  could 
have  been  acquired  only  by  the  aid  of  these  men 
whom  he  calls  unproductive)  '*  are  a  capital  fixed 
and  realized,  as  it  were,  in  the  persons  who  pos- 
sess them,  and  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
general  funds  of  society— a  part  of  its  fixed  cap- 
ital." ("Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  ii.,  chap.  1.) 
Thus,  also,  J.  B.  Say,  who  says  of  the  same  classes 
of  workers,  that  their  products  are  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  accumulation,  and  that  they  add  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  society,  formally  prqnounces,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  talent  of  a  public  func- 
tionary, and  that  the  business  of  a  mechanic 
(evidently  creations  of  these  men  whose  products 
can  not  be  accumulated),  form  an  accumulated 
capital.  Thus,  M.  Sismondi,  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  decUtres  the  labors  of  instructors,  etc.,  un- 
productive, affirms  positively,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  literary  men  and  artists*  (the  incontestable 
work  of  these  instructors)  constitute  a  part  of  the 
national  wealth.  Similarly  M.  Droz,  who  some- 
where makes  the  observation  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  consider  virtue  as  wealth,  properly  so 
called,  terminates  his  book  by  saying  it  would  be 
falling  into  a  disgraceful  error  to  regard  the  magis- 
tracy which  makes  justice  rule,  the  savant  who 
diffuses  intelligence,  etc.,  as  producing  nothing. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  same  labor  can 
not  be  at  once  producUoe  and  non-produeHoe,  result 
in  products  which  at  the  same  time  perish  and 
become  permanent,  which  vanish  as/out  as  (hey  are 
created,  and  which  accumulate  in  proportion  as 
they  are  created;  and  seeing  to  what  contradictions 
the  found<Hr8  of  the  science  are  brought  on  this 
capital  point,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  the  ques- 
tion needs  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than 
that  which  they  have  given  of  it.  This  explana- 
tion we  have  elsewhere  produced,  and  we  think  it 
will  compel  assent.  It  arises  obviously  from  the 
quite  natural  distinction  to  be  made  between  labor 
and  its  results,  —  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  because 
of  not  having  distinguished  labor  from  its  results, 
that  Smith  and  his  principal  successors  fell  into 
the  contradictions  which  we  have  just  pointed  out, 
and  that  they  so  badly  resolved  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  arts,  which  act  directly  on 
man,  should  be  considered  productive.  All  the 
useful  occupations,  whatever  they  may  be,  those 
which  work  upon  things  as  well  as  those  which 
operate  on  men,  perform  labor  which  vanishes  as 
fast  as  performed,  and  they  all  create  utility  which 
is  accumulated  as  fast  as  it  is  obtained.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say,  with  Smith,  that  wealth  is  a>ccu- 
muUUed  labor;  we  should  say  that  it  is  accumulated 
utility.  It  is  not  labor  that  one  accumulates,  it 
is  the  utility  which  labor  produces.  The  labor 
passes  away  as  fast  as  performed;  the  utility  it 
produces  remains.  —  To  be  sure,  the  lesson  which 
a  professor  gives  is  consumed  while  being  pro- 
duced, the  same  as  the  manual  labor  expended 
by  the  potter  on  the  clay  he  holds  in  his  hands; 
but  the  ideas  inculcated  by  the  professor  in  the 

*  M.  Danoyer  inciades  acton,  mnsiciAne,  etc.,  among  art- 
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minds  of  the  men  who  listen  to  him,  the  shape 
given  to  their  intelligence,  the  salutary  impres- 
sion wrought  on  their  susceptible  faculties,  are 
products  which  remain,  quite  as  much  as  tiie 
form  impressed  on  the  clay  by  the  potter.  A  phy- 
sician gives  advice,  a  judge  pronounces  a  sentence, 
an  orator  delivers  a  discourse,  an  artiale  sings  a 
song  or  recites  a  tirade;  this  is  their  labor;  it  is 
consumed  as  fast  as  produced,  like  all  possible 
kinds  of  labor:  but  it  is  not  their  product,  aa  J.  B. 
Say  erroneously  claims:  their  product,  like  that  of 
every  kind  of  producers,  is  in  the  result  of  their 
labor,  in  the  useful  and  durable  modifications  that 
both  kinds  have  wrought  on  the  men  upon  whom 
they  have  acted,  in  the  health  the  physician  has 
restored  to  his  patient,  in  the  morality,  the  in- 
struction, the  taste,  which  the  judge,  the  pro- 
fessor, and  the  artiste  have  spread.  Now,  these 
products  remain,  they  are  susceptible  of  preserva- 
tion and  increase,  of  accumulation;  and  we  caa 
acquire  more  or  less  virtue  and  knowledge,  just  as 
we  can  impress  upon  any  portion  of  matter  soma 
of  the  utilities  which  are  of  a  nature  to  become 
fixed  in  things,  and  which  give  them  more  or  leas 
value.  —  It  is  true,  that  instruction,  taste,  talents, 
are  immaterial  products;  but  do  we  ever  create 
any  other  kind?  and  is  it  not  surprising  to  see  J. 
B.  Say  distinguish  between  material  and  immste- 
riairhe  who  has  so  judiciously  remarked  that  we 
can  not  create  matter  any  more  than  we  can  anni- 
hilate it,  and  that  in  all  things  we  only  produce 
utilities,  values?  The  form,  the  figure,  the  color, 
that  an  artisan  gives  to  rough  bodies,  are  things 
just  as  immaterial  as  the  knowledge  that  a  pro- 
fessor commimicates  to  intelligent  beings:  both 
only  produce  utilities,  and  the  only  real  difference 
that  can  be  observed  between  their  industries,  is 
that  the  one  aims  to  modify  things,  and  the  other 
to  modify  men^  —  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  labor 
of  the  professor,  the  judge,  the  comedian,  the 
singer,  is  attached  to  nothing,  nor  that  nothing  re- 
mains of  it:  it  is  attached  to  the  men  upon  whom 
it  operates,  and  there  remain  from  it  the  useful 
and  lasting  modifications  which  it  has  wrought  in 
them;  just  as  the  labor  of  the  spinner,  the  weaver, 
and  the  dyer,  is  realized  in  the  things  which 
receive  it,  and  leaves  upon  them  the  forms,  the 
figure  and  the  colors  which  it  has  impressed  on 
them.  —  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  values  realiased 
in  men,  the  capacity,  industry  and  talents  that 
have  been  conmiunicated  to  them,  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  sale.  What  aru  not  sold,  at  least  in  coun- 
tries civilized  enough  to  have  no  more  slaves,  are 
the  men  in  whom  human  industry  has  developed 
these  qualities;  but,  as  to  the  talents  which  these 
men  possess,  they  are  quite  susceptible  of  sale, 
and  are,  in  fact,  continually  being  sold;  not,  I 
readily  admit,  in  kind  and  in  themselves,  but 
under  the  form  of  the  services,  the  labor,  and  the 
instruction  which  is  commonly  emfrioyed  to  com- 
municate them  to  others.  —  No  more  can  we  say 
that  the  values  which  labor  succeeds  in  impressing 
upon  men  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  aceummlated:  it 
is  as  easy  to  multiply  in  ourselves  the  useful  mod- 
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illcatioiui  of  which  we  are  susceptible,  as  to  mul- 
tiply, in  the  things  which  suiround  us,  the  useful 
modiflcatioDS  they  can  receive.  — Nor  can  it  any 
more  be  said  that  th^'e  ia  disadvantage  in  rntUH- 
piffinff  them.  What  can  not  be  multiplied  without 
disadvantage,  are  the  expenses  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  any  kind  of  products  whatever;  but,  as 
to  the  products  themselves,  it  can  not  surely  be 
said  tliat  there  is  any  disadvantage  in  increasing 
them.  We  do  not  hear  men  oomplain  of  having 
too  much  industry,  taste,  imagination,  skiU  or  any 
good  quality,  any  more  than  we  hear  them  com- 
plain of  possessing  too  many  utilities  of  any  other 
kind.  —  It  can  not  be  said  that  ihsexpenaeincwnred 
to  obtain  these  produeta  is  unprodueiioe.  What 
would  be  unproductive,  would  be  the  incurring  of 
needless  expense  in  creating  them:  but  as  to  the 
necessary  outlay  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  unpro- 
ductive, since  it  may  result  in  actual  wealth,  and 
in  wealth  greater  than  the  expense  of  producing 
it.  It  is  surely  not  rarely  that  acquired  talents 
are  worth  more  than  the  expense  incurred  to  ac- 
quire them:  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  government 
should  give  rise,  by  an  active  and  firm  adminis- 
tration, enlightened  by  justice,  to  a  value  infinitely 
superior  to  the  expense  required  to  obtain  so  val- 
uable a  result.  — It  can  not,  in  short,  be  said  that 
these  products  add  nothing  to  the  national  capi- 
tal: they  augment  it  as  really  as  products  of  any 
other  kind  could  do.  A  capital  of  mental  acquire- 
ments or  of  good  habits  is  worth  no  less  than  a 
capital  of  money  or  of  any  other  kind  of  values. 
A  nation  has  not  alone  physical  wants  to  be  satis- 
fled  ;  it  naturally  experiences  many  intellectual 
and  moral  wants;  and,  however  little  culture  it 
may  have,  it  will  place  virtue,  instruction  and 
taste  in  the  category  of  its  most  real  and  most 
valuable  riches.  These  things,  then,  which  are 
in  themselves  true  wealth,  on  account  of  the  pure 
and  elevated  pleasures  they  procure,  are,  besides, 
abeohitely  indispensable  means  for  obtaming  that 
other  species  of  values  which  we  succeed  in  em- 
bodying in  material  objects.  It  is  not  sufficient, 
in  fact,  in  order  to  create  these  latter  values,  to  pos- 
sess workshops,  tools,  machines,  provisions,  mon- 
eys :  there  must  be  strength,  health,  knowledge, 
taste,  imagination,  good  private  and  social  habits; 
and  the  men  who  work  to  create  and  bring  to  per- 
fection these  products  may  justly  be  considered 
producers  of  the  wealth  called  material,  just  as 
much  as  those  who  work  directly  to  create  it.  It 
is  obvious,  in  a  word,  that  if  a  nation  increases 
its  capital  by  extending  its  area  of  cultivation, 
impiY>ving  its  lands,  perfecting  its  workshops,  its 
implements,  and  its  cattle,  still  more  does  it  in- 
crease it  by  perfecting  itself,  that  which  is  pre- 
eminently the  force,  the  force  which  directs  and 
gives  value  to  all  the  others.  —  Will  some  one  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  it  is,  that,  after  all  this, 
any  one  can  maintain  that  the  men  whose  efforts 
are  exerted  directly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  create  products  which  vanieh  in 
b^ng  produced  f  The  truth  in  regard  to  these 
laborers,  as  well  as  to  all,  is,  that  in  the  work  of 


production  it  is  oidy  their  labor  which  vanishes, 
and  that,  as  to  their  products,  they  are  as  real  as 
those  those  of  the  classes  most  manifestly  pro- 
ductive. What  better,  in  fact,  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  capital  of  a  nation,  than  to  multiply 
the  number  of  men,  vigorous,  skillful,  educated, 
virtuous  men,  trained  to  act  well  and  live  well? 
What  wealth,  even  if  we  took  into  account  merely 
the  question  of  deriving  profit  from  the  material 
world,  could  appear  superior  to  this  ?  What  wealth 
Ib  moro  capable  of  giving  rise  to  other  kinds? 
Now,  this  is  exactly  what  all  classes  of  laborers 
who  act  directly  upon  man,  produce,  different 
from  those  who  work  for  him  only  by  acting  on 
things.  A  government,  when  it  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  is  a  producer  of  men  subject  to  public  or- 
der, and  trained  to  the  practice  of  justice ;  a  true 
moralist  is  a  producer  of  moral  men ;  a  good  in- 
structor is  a  producer  of  instructed  and  enlightened 
men ;  an  artiste  worthy  of  the  name  is  the  pro- 
ducer of  men  of  taste  and  of  soul,  of  men  trained 
to  sensibility  to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful;  a 
teacher  of  fencing,  horsemanship  or  gymnastics, 
is  a  producer  of  bold,  agile,  vigorous  men;  a  phy- 
sician is  the  producer  of  well  men.  Or,  if  we 
choose,  these  various  laborers  are,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  art  they  practice,  producers  of 
health,  strength,  agility,  courage,  instruction, 
taste,  morality,  sociability — ^all  things  which  peo- 
ple count  upon  acquiring  when  they  consent  to 
pay  for  the  services  designed  to  produce  them, 
and  all  services  whose  price  is,  so  to  speak,  quoted, 
having  consequently  a  sale  value,  and  forming 
the  most  valuable  and  most  fecund  portion  of  the 
productive  forces  of  society.  —  These  opinions 
were  published  by  the  author  of  this  article,  a 
number  of  years  ago  (in  1827,  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Remte Bneydop^digue);  and  he  confesses 
that  it  was  not  without  great  surprise,  that,  re- 
ferring lately,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute^  to 
these  former  remarks,  he  beheld  savants  who  were 
his  colleagues,  and,  among  the  number,  able  pro- 
fessors of  political  economy,  combat  propositions 
so  evidently  correct,  and  seriously  deny  that  eco- 
nomic science  could  concern  itself  with  the  arts 
which  act  upon  man ;  relying,  to  justify  their 
opinion  in  that  regard,  on  these  two  reasons,  among 
others,  viz.,  that  it  could  not  take  notice  of  them 
without  exceeding  its  just  limits;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  possible  to  make,  from  the 
product  of  these  arts,  an  article  of  exchange  or  of 
commerce. — But  (to  pass  immediately  on  the  merits 
of  the  first  of  these  allegations),  how,  pray,  is  the 
science  of  political  economy  naturally  limited?  Is 
it  by  the  nature  of  the  arts  alone  which  they  would 
have  it  investigate,  or  by  the  general  manner  in 
which  it  regards  all  kinds  of  labor?  Does  it  treat 
directly  and  exclusively  of  certain  arts,  for  exam- 
ple, of  those  which  act  on  the  material  world,  of 
extractive  industry,  of  that  of  transportation,  of 
manufacture,  or  of  agriculture?  It  has  to  deal 
with  questions  which  are  peculiar  to  no  art,  to 
which  all  arts  equally  give  rise,  and  which  are 
the  special  object  of  its  study:  it  Investigates  how 
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all  kinds  contribute  to  production,  what  part  ifl 
played  by  the  labor  of  the  various  orders  of 
means  on  which  the  power  of  all  labor  rests,  the 
separation  of  occupations,  the  perfecting  of  the 
instruments  employed,  the  scientific  notions,  the 
talent  for  applying  them,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  we  refrain  from  enumerating  here:  it  also 
investigates  the  manner  in  which  the  products  re- 
sulting from  the  co-operation  of  all  the  social  ac- 
tivities are  distributed  among  all,  by  the  contri- 
vance of  exchanges  and  the  aid  of  everything 
that  can  facilitate  them.  Now,  these  questions, 
wholly  economic,  and  which  it  is  thought  natural 
it  should  discuss  relative  to  the  arts  exercised  on 
things,  it  is  obvious  it  may  enter  upon,  without 
departing  any  more  from  its  object,  in  reference 
to  the  arts  which  act  directly  on  man;  and  if 
political  economy  does  not  encroach  on  the  in- 
struction of  the  technologist  or  the  agronomist 
when  it  explains  how  the  manufacturer  or  the 
agriculturist  adds  to  the  value  of  the  materials  he 
transforms,  it  is  evident  that  it  no  more  encroaches 
on  the  labors  of  'the  tavarU,  the  artiste,  or  the 
magistrate,  when  it  attempts  to  show  how  these 
particular  orders  of  workers  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  people  on  whom  their  influ- 
ence is  exercised.  Certainly,  to  tell  what  part  a 
good  division  of  labor,  or  the  employment  of  im- 
proved instruments,  plays  in  the  teaching  of  the 
sciences,  is  not  to  devote  one's  self  to  teaching 
the  sciences.  Certainly,  too,  to  say  the  wrtiite, 
the  priest,  the  instructor,  can  no  more  do  without 
security  and  liberty,  than  the  man  who  plows  his 
field  or  who  keeps  his  workshops  in  operation,  is 
neither  to  be  a  professor  of  aesthetics,  of  morals, 
or  of  pedagogy.  Finally,  it  is  manifest,  that  to 
raise  an  economic  question  in  relation  to  the  arts 
which  act  upon  man,  is  no  more  to  go  outside  of 
the  bounds  of  political  economy,  than  it  is  going 
outside  to  treat  that  question  in  its  relation  to  the 
arts  whose  activity  is  expended  on  matter.  — And 
not  only  does  the  economist  no  more  go  out  from 
his  domain  when  he  concerns  himself,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  with  the  arts  whose  ac- 
tivity is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  human 
race,  than  he  goes  out  of  it  when  he  gives  his  at- 
tention to  those  which  act  on  things;  but  we  must 
say,  that,  to  completely  fill  his  r6le,  he  must  con- 
cern himself  with  all,  without  distinction.  There 
is  not  one,  in  fact,  which  does  not  indispensably 
need  the  co-operation  of  all  the  others;  and  the 
economist  would  have  only  a  very  incomplete 
idea  of  the  phenomenon  of  production,  and  of 
all  the  means  on  which  the  powers  of  production 
are  based,  if  he  did  not  know  how  every  kind  of 
labor  that  the  economy  of  society  comprises,  par- 
ticipates in  it.  The  economist,  in  a  word,  must 
necessarily  be  instructed  in  two  things:  the  first 
is,  that  man  can  not  be  developed  in  one  respect 
alone;  that  he  can  not  become  rich  exclusively; 
that,  in  order  to  become  rich,  he  must  also 
become  skillful,  trained,  enlightened,  polished, 
moral,  social;  and  the  second  is,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  these  happy  qualities  which  is  not  a  direct 


source  of  wealth  to  the  arts  which  procure  them 
for  him;  that  the  aavarU,  the  artiste,  the  magis- 
trate and  the  moralist  enrich  themselves  while 
laboring  for  his  education.  Just  as  the  mechanic 
and  the  agriculturist  do  while  adjusting  material 
nature  to  his  wants.  —  But,  they  say  (and  this  is 
the  second  objection  brought  against  us),  political 
economy  treats  essentially  of  exehanffeable  wealth; 
and,  for  it  to  concern  itself  with  the  hi^  arts 
which  labor  for  the  education  of  man,  they 
should  give  rise  to  products  which  could  be  a  cur- 
rent article  of  exchange.  Now,  what  do,  in  fact, 
come  from  them,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
they  succeed  in  forming  men  who  are  well  taught, 
able,  honest,  capable  of  rendering  services  in  all 
respects  excellent?  and  where  are  the  products 
susceptible  of  being  exchanged,  in  which  their 
labor  is  realized?  The  answer  naturally  arises 
from  the  question.  These  products  are  in  the 
very  aptitudes  they  give  the  men  on  whom  their 
labor  is  expended,  and  in  the  services  these  apti- 
tudes permit  them  to  render.  These  services  are 
not  palpable  products,  it  is  true;  but  have  the 
only  arts  with  which  some  persons  think  political 
economy  should  concern  itself,  the  arts  which  act 
on  the  material  world,  only  this  kind  of  products 
to  offer?  Do  not  these  people  know  that  the 
larger  part  of  their  agents  present  themselves  on 
the  market  with  only  labor,  that  they  have  only 
services  to  offer?  And  if  one  will  please  consider 
that  labor,  industry  and  human  services  are  a 
current  article,  a  constant  article,  a  universal  arti- 
cle, of  exchange,  will  he  deny  that  the  arts, 
whose  mission  is  to  form  men  adapted  to  render 
services,  contribute  as  much  as  those  of  any  other 
class  to  bring  exchangeable  products  into  market? 
Do  not  the  whole  world  know  that  there  is  a  trade 
in  services  going  on,  as  considerable  as  that  in  ma- 
terial things  adapted  to  serve?  And  do  they  not 
also  know  that  the  most  material  of  products  have 
been  acquired  only  in  view  of  the  services  they 
can  render,  and  that  in  reality  it  is  only  services 
which  are  bought  and  sold  ?  —  This  surely  is  un- 
deniable; and  if  political  economy  can  Justly  be 
reproached  with  not  having  made  a  sufficiently 
exact  and  complete  classification  of  the  kinds  of 
labor  acting  on  material  nature,  which  contribute 
to  production,  it  may  still  more  justly  be  re- 
proached with  not  having  also  been  able  to  admit 
into  the  number  of  productive  arts  the  classes 
of  labor,  so  important  and  so  numerous,  whose 
united  activity  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  order  to 
have  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  phenomenon  of  pro- 
duction, it  should  embrace  them  all  and  investi- 
gate both  without  distinction.  There  may  indeed 
be  something  in  this  enlargement  of  the  domain 
of  the  science  of  political  economy,  to  disconcert 
a  little  those  who  cultivate  its  acquaintance;  and 
we  can  understand,  that,  after  having  made  tiie 
products  clothed  with  material  forms  and  the 
kinds  of  labor  which  create  that  sort  of  products 
the  exclusive  object,  thus  far,  of  their  investiga- 
tions, it  costs  them  somewhat  to  extend  th&r  at- 
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tBDtion  to  the  more  complicated  arts,  which  con- 
oera  man  and  products  so  difPerent,  which  are 
put  into  circulation  under  the  form  of  services; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  to  well  compre- 
hend the  phenomenon  of  produeiian,  they  must 
particularly  investigate  this  class  of  products  and 
of  labors,  and  there  is  likewise  an  additional  rea- 
son for  making  them  the  subject  of  especial  in- 
vestigation, in  the  little  attention  they  have  hith- 
erto accorded  them. — We  wiU  add,  that,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  equally  all  the  kinds  of 
labor  embraced  in  the  economy  of  society,  in 
order  to  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question,  it  is  not  less  so  to  have 
accurate  and  complete  knowledge  upon  the  co- 
operation of  what  means  the  power  of  labor  nat- 
urally depends;  and  that  on  this  second  point,  as 
we-ahowed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
the  eoonomists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  any  more  than  on  the  first.  If 
they  have  not  made  it  suflSiciently  appear  what  all 
the  trades  and  professions  are  which  it  is  essential 
for  political  economy  to  investigate,  neither  have 
they  sufficiently  shown,  at  least  as  it  seems  to  us, 
by  what  means  the  various  kinds  of  business 
fvoduce,  and  in  the  combination  of  what  causes 
Ues  the  potency  of  their  action.  That  illustri- 
ous man,  J.  B.  Say,  the  one  of  these  writers, 
who,  in  our  opinion,  has  made  the  most  learned 
exposition,  the  most  detailed  and  most  extend- 
ed analysis,  of  the  general  means  of  industry, 
appears  to  us,  nevertheless,  to  have  fallen  far 
short  of  having  made  a  complete  list  of  them, 
or  even,  in  many  respects,  an  accurate  list.  —  To 
b^in  with,  before  entering  upon  an  examination 
of  that  ana]3r8is,  we  will  express  our  regret,  in 
common  with  some  other  economists,  that  J.  B. 
Say  should  have  assigned  several  causes  as  the 
origin  of  production,  and  represented  that  man 
was  indebted  for  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  not 
alone  to  his  efforts,  without  which,  however,  the 
lofces  of  nature,  beginning  with  his  own  facul- 
ties, would  have  been  of  no  value  to  him,  but  to 
his  eff<Hts  simultaneously  with  the  cooperation  of 
nature  and  of  capital,  which,  according  to  J.  B. 
Say,  have  labored  for  his  progress  conjointly  with 
himself.  "  There  exists  something  else  than  hu- 
man labOT  in  the  work  of  production,"  he  says. 
*  *  Industry,  left  to  itself.  c6uld  not  give  value 
to  things ;  it  must  possess  products  already  ex- 
ifltiiig,  without  which,  however  skillful  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  it  would  remain  inactive:  it  is 
neoessary,  besides,  that  nature  should  combine 
her  labor  with  it  and  with  its  instruments."  Hu- 
man industiy,  according  to  J.  B.  Say,  never 
filgures  as  more  than  one- third  in  the  act  of  produc- 
tioa.  In  every  product  a  part  of  the  result  ob- 
tained comes  from  nature,  and  another  part  from 
capital.  —  We  fear,  as  we  have  already  said  else- 
where, that  in  thus  assigning  to  production  several 
primordial  causes,  J.  B.  Say  has  brought  con- 
fusion where  he  desired  to  introduce  greater  order, 
snd  that,  far  from  throwing  light  on  the  subject, 
he  has  made  the  primitive  source  of  ail  our  prog- 
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ress  more  obscure.  We  think,  with  Adam  Smith, 
and  particularly  with  M.  de  Tracy,  who  on  this 
subject  was  still  more  clear  than  Smith,  that  labor 
has  been  the  only  generating  cause.  —  To  be  sure, 
human  activity  is  not  the  only  force  there  is  in 
nature.  Outside  of  that,  there  exists  a  multitude 
of  others,  which  man  has  no  more  created  than 
he  has  created  his  own  faculties,  and  which  he 
could  no  more  annihilate,  and  whose  existence  is 
wholly  distinct  from  and  independent  of  his. 
There  are  dead  forces,  and  there  are  living  ones. 
The  hardness,  the  strength,  the  ductility  of  cer- 
tain metals,  are  inert  forces.  The  sun,  water,  fire, 
wind,  gravitation,  magnetism,  electricity,  the 
vegetative  force  of  the  soil,  the  vital  force  of 
animals,  are  active  forces.  But  if  such  forces 
exist,  external  to  man,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  announces  that  they  exist  for  him;  and, 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  show  tiiemselves 
perfectly  indifferent  to  his  happiness.  For  them 
to  serve  him,  he  must  bend  them  to  his  service; 
for  them  to  produce,  he  must  force  them  to  pro- 
duce. To  be  sure,  man  does  not  create  them;  but 
he  creates  the  utility  that  they  are  to  him:  he 
creates  them  as  agents  of  production,  as  produc- 
tive forces.  It  is  also  true  that  he  has  to  take 
more  or  less  trouble  for  that:  every  kind  of  steel 
is  not  equally  suitable  to  make  a  file;  every  kind 
of  soil  can  not  be  rendered  equally  adapted  to 
vegetation;  but  he  must  put  his  hand  to  all  things, 
and  nothing  is  arranged  by  nature  to  serve  him. 
How  could  the  qualities  of  iron  have  been  of  serv- 
ice to  production,  if  industry  had  not  been  able  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  and  impress  upon 
it  the  form  suited  to  render  its  qualities  useful? 
How  could  the  wind  have  served  to  turn  a  mill- 
stone without  the  fans  of  the  mill?  How  could 
the  magnetic  fluid  have  served  to  direct  navigators, 
without  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass? 
How  would  the  rain  and  the  sun  make  plants 
germinate,  without  the  previous  labor  which  pre- 
sents to  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the  warmth  of  the 
solar  rays  a  plat  of  land  sidtably  plowed,  ma- 
nured, prepared  and  sown?  These  agents  and 
many  others,  in  short,  are  equally  at  the  disposal 
of  all  men:  of  what  use  are  they  to  the  savage 
who  has  not  learned  how  to  derive  advantage 
from  them?  Yet  again,  the  forces  of  nature  exist 
independently  of  human  labor;  but  relatively  to 
man,  and  as  agents  of  production,  they  exist  only 
in  human  industry,  and  in  the  instruments  by 
means  of  which  industry  has  taken  hold  of  them. 
This  it  is  which  has  created  these  instruments 
and  directs  their  use;  this  is  the  only  source  from 
which  have  sprung,  not  things,  nor  the  properties 
of  things,  but  all  the  utility  which  man  derives 
from  things  and  from  their  properties.  —  J.  B.  Say 
is  then  wrong,  we  think,  in  saying  that  wealth 
originally  came  from  the  combination  of  three 
forces,  industry,  capital  and  natural  agents,  among 
which  he  gives  land  an  important  place.  Indus- 
try, he  says,  would  have  remained  inactive,  with- 
out the  aid  of  pre-existing  capital.  But,  if  this 
is  so,  it  is  no  longer  conceivable  how  it  was  able 
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to  begin  to  act;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  the  ex- 
istence of  capital  could  not  precede  the  labor 
which  gave  rise  to  it.  To  appropriate  things  to 
his  use,  man  had  at  first  only  his  native  faculties, 
his  instincts,  his  intelligence  and  his  hands.  Soon, 
by  the  aid  of  these  levers  he  procured  others:  he 
put  tools  in  his  fingers;  be  substituted  machines 
for  tools;  he  added  to  his  forces  those  of  animals, 
metals,  water,  fire  and  wind.  By  degrees  all  the 
powers  of  nature,  some  being  subjugated  by 
others,  under  the  intelligent  direction  he  gave 
them,  entered  his  service  without  disturbance,  and 
began  to  work  for  him.  The  capital  thus  com- 
posed of  the  combined  forces  which  he  added  to 
the  little  he  had  on  coming  from  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  including,  of  course,  the  successive 
developments  of  his  own  faculties,  is  of  human 
creation.  A  piece  of  land  is,  as  M.  Tracy  well 
observes,  like  a  block  of  marble  or  a  mass  of  min- 
eral, only  a  certain  portion  of  matter,  endowed 
with  certain  properties,  and  which  man  may  dis- 
pose of,  and  has  disposed  of,  as  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  things,  so  as  to  render  its  prop- 
erties useful.  Man  does  not  create  this  matter, 
nor  the  properties  it  has,  any  more  than  he  cre- 
ates matter  or  the  properties  of  matter,  from 
which  are  formed  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  cap- 
ital; but  he  creates,  by  his  successive  efforts,  the 
power  to  derive  advantage  from  both:  he  creates 
them  as  instruments  of  production,  and  these 
forces  which  J.  B.  Say  represents  as  acting  from 
the  beginning  conjointly  with  human  industry, 
are  themselves,  at  least  as  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, creations  of  industry,  and  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  means  which  it  has  given 
itself,  and  of  agents  which  it  has  made  for  itself, 
while  it  has  developed  its  own  forces.  Conse- 
quently, and  let  us  note  well  the  fact,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  outside  of  human  activity,  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  powers  which  human  labor  pos- 
sesses. It  is  from  this  that  everything  visibly 
proceeds,  and  no  other  force  is  perceptible  at  the 
beginning.  In  other  words,  man  has  created  all 
his  powers,  beginning  with  those  he  has  derived 
from  himself  and  from  the  marvelous  faculties 
whose  germ  Heaven  placed  within  him.  He 
has  created,  I  repeat,  neither  these  faculties  nor 
the  forces  throughout  nature;  but  all  the  power 
that  he  has  of  deriving  from  both,  he  has,  I  say, 
given  himself.  —  Then,  after  having  thus  referred 
the  forces  which  J.  B.  Say  represents  as  acting 
from  the  beginning  conjointly  with  man,  to  a  place 
among  the  general  means  of  production  that  man 
has  created,  we  will  repeat  that  M.  Say  has  made, 
and  others  after  him  will  continue  to  make,  fol- 
lowing his  example,  an  analysis  of  these  means 
which  appears  to  us  neither  sufficiently  complete 
nor  even  sufficiently  accurate.  —  We  will  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  author  of  the  Trait^^ 
(TEeonamte  Politique  excludes  from  the  mass  of 
its  productive  funds,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations ''  had  done,  all  that  part  of  the  general 
fund  of  society  which  is  employed  in  satisfying 
public  or  private,   particular  or  genere^l,  wants. 


This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  error  which 
makes  them  consider  the  arts  which  act  on  man 
unproductive.  Thus  all  that  portion  of  the  social 
fund  which  individuals  employ  in  maintaining 
their  physical  strength,  increasing  their  intellect- 
ual faculties,  improving  their  moral  habits,  bring- 
ing up  children  who  wfil  some  day  be  of  help  to 
them,  would,  according  to  J.  B.  Say,  constitute 
no  part  of  their  means  of  production.  And,  in 
like  manner,  all  that  part  of  the  same  fund  em- 
ployed in  satisfying  public  want«,  as  for  example, 
maintaining  order  in  the  community,  creating 
habitual  respect  among  its  members  for  person- 
al and  property  rights,  procuring  instruction  for 
classes  which  would  not  naturally  receive  it, 
would  also  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  society.  All  these  would  serve  to 
satisfy  demands,  to  be  sure,  and  very  imperious 
demands;  all  these  would  be  productive  of  utility 
and  gratification,  but  not  of  wealth:  the  service 
people  made  of  them  would  add  nothing  to  fhe 
wealth  and  forces  of  society.  —  This  affects  us, 
we  acknowledge,  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  of 
errors.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  admit 
that  the  portion  of  his  means  that  a  manufacturer 
employs  in  keeping  his  manufactory  in  repair, 
constitutes  a  part  of  Ms  productive  capital ;  and 
that  that  which  he  employs  in  maintaining'  him- 
self, the  head  of  the  manufactory  and  the  prime 
agent  of  manufacturing  production,  constitutes 
no  part  of  it.  It  is  hnpossible  for  us  to  ad- 
mit that  the  buildings  and  the  food  which  an 
agronomist  employs  for  the  preservation  of  his 
beasts  of  burden  should  constitute  a  part  of  his 
productive  capital ;  and  that  his  dwelling  house, 
his  furniture,  his  clothing,  his  food,  and  all  that 
part  of  his  wealth  which  is  employed  to  keep 
him,  and  he  himself,  the  head  and  the  prime 
agent  of  agricultural  production,  constitute  no 
part  of  it.  There  are,  quite  probably,  a  certain 
number  of  men  in  society  incurably  worthless, 
either  absolute  do-nothings,  or  employing  the  little 
activity  they  have,  in  preserving  their  existence, 
seeking  enjoyment,  and  procuring  for  themselves 
agreeable  sensations.  We  are  quite  wiUing  that 
all  that  part  of  the  capital  of  society  which  is  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  such  beings  should  be 
struck  off  from  its  productive  funds.  But  if  there 
are  many  people  m  the  world  who  live  only  for 
pleasure,  happily  a  still  greater  number  live  to 
act,  and  make  their  happiness  consist  in  some 
profitable  employment  of  their  powers;  and  who, 
in  fact,  habitually  use  them  in  a  way  that  really 
benefits  humanity.  Now,  we  can  not  compre- 
hend, we  say,  how  any  one  can  strike  out  from 
the  productive  capital  of  society  the  part  of  its 
funds  it  employs  in  suitably  maintaining  these 
men,  these  who  are  assuredly  the  most  valuable, 
the  most  noble,  the  most  fruitful  of  all  its  products, 
the  one  without  which  no  other  would  exist. 
Everything  that  a  worthless  man  expends  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants  is  lost:  nothing  results 
from  it  but  the  maintenance  of  a  useless  man. 
Everything  that  a  useful  man  gives  to  his  pie 
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-ores,  without  any  advantage  to  the  increase  or 
preseryation  of  his  faculties,  is  equally  lost:  noth- 
ing remains  of  that  expense.  But  wliat  the  same 
Individual  devotes  to  the  maintenance  or  the  in- 
crease of  his  powers,  however  little  the  forces 
preserved  or  acquired  may  he  worth  above  the 
outlay  in  preserving  or  acquiring  them,  is  repro- 
ductively  employed,  and  constitutes  part  of  his 
means  at  production:  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  —  In  this  mass  of  means  of  every  kind,  of 
which  the  general  productive  fund  of  society  is 
composed,  Smith  had  already  discerned  a  great 
number  of  means  and  of  forces:  he  had  seen 
those  prime  materials  more  or  less  raw,  and  those 
more  or  less  worked;  tools  and  machines  of  every 
sort  designed  to  shorten  or  to  facilitate  labor; 
buildings  devoted  to  every  kind  of  labor ;  lands 
brought  into  the  condition  most  suited  for  culti- 
vation and  tillage;  a  great  number  of  talents  and 
much  useful  knowledge  acqidred  by  the  members 
■ot  society;  a  certain  total  of  moneys  designed  to 
facilitate  exchanges,  etc. ;  and,  of  all  these  means, 
he  had  composed  two  classes  of  capital,  fixed  cap- 
ital and  circulating  capital,  both  designed  to  main- 
tain that  fund  for  consumption  from  which  men 
derive  all  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving 
their  existence.  — J.  B.  Say  has  gone  farther  than 
Smith,  and  done  better  in  some  respects.  He  first 
-divides  the  productive  funds  of  society  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
industrial  faculties  of  the  laborers,  and  the  oth- 
er of  their  implements.  Then  he  distinguishes, 
among  the  industrial  faculties,  that  of  the  samints, 
that  of  business  managers,  that  of  workmen:  and, 
among  the  instruments,  the  natural  agents  not 
appropriated,  such  as  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  powers  of  physical 
nature;  the  appropriated  natm*al  agents,  such  as 
cultivable  lands,  regular  watercourses,  mines  in  the 
way  of  exploitation,  etc. ;  and  the  different  kinds 
of  capital,  among  which  he  distinguishes  unpro- 
ductive capital,  capital  productive  of  utility  and 
of  gratification,  and  capital  truly  productive; 
dividing  again  the  latter  into  fited  and  dreulating, 
and  gi^g  particular  attention  to  capital  which 
exists  in  the  form  of  machines,  and  that  which 
exists  in  the  form  of  moneys;  while  Smith  only 
describes  the  functions  of  money,  and  does  not 
speak  of  the  influence  of  machines.  Such  is  the 
analysis  of  J.  B.  Say.  —  It  is  singly  having  made 
progress  in  analyzing  this  vast  mass  of  levers  and 
forces  of  every  kind  of  which  the  general  pro- 
ductive funds  of  society  is  composed,  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  industrial  faculties  themBelyes  from 
the  industrial  implements.  But,  while  fi  rmly  main- 
taining that  essential  and  excellent  distinction  be- 
tween industry  and  its  implements,  or,  rather, 
while  forming  two  well-separated  classes  of  the 
natural  and  acquired  powers  which  man  possesses 
in  himself,  and  of  those  which  he  has  appropriated 
to  himself  from  all  nature,  -and  that  it  depends 
upon  him  to  add  to  those  he  draws  from  his  own 
resources,  we  think  there  is  a  better  analysis  to  be 
made  of  both.    Let  us  speak  first  of  those  which 


exist  in  man  himself.  — J.  B.  Say  only  remarks 
here  a  fund  of  industrial  faculties.  We  shall  soon 
see  that  there  is  in  him  something  else  than  indus- 
try, and  something,  too,  which,  in  the  interest  of 
production,  it  is  important  to  observe.  But  we 
wiU  first  investigate  the  industrial  funds.  J.  B. 
Hay  only  distinguishes  among  industrial  funds  the 
three  classes  of  talents  of  the  savant,  the  business 
manager  and  the  workman,  or,  rather,  of  theory, 
adnunistration  and  execution.  The  first  observa- 
tion that  occurs  to  the  mind,  is,  that  he  here  con- 
founds two  very  distinct  orders  of  faculties,  which 
it  was  essential  to  keep  as  separate  as  possible,  viz. , 
those  which  pertain  to  the  understanding  and  man- 
agement of  affairs,  and  those  which  relate  to  the 
execution  and  the  art.  —  The  talent  for  affairs  is 
composed  of  several  sorts  of  important  faculties 
which  J.  B.  Say  has  not  described,  or  even  desig- 
nated, and  of  which  it  was,  nevertheless,  essential 
to  speak;  for  they  occupy  a  high  rank  and  play  a 
very  important  part  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  without 
exception,  which  the  economy  of  society  embraces. 
This  is  a  considerable  omission.  The  order  which 
J.  B.  Say  assigns  to  science,  in  the  faculties  which 
pertain  to  art,  is  not,  I  think,  the  true  one:  things, 
in  this  wprld,  did  not  begin  by  theory;  a  certain 
practical  acquaintance  with  a  trade  preceded  sci- 
entific instruction.  People  began  by  acting  empur- 
icaUy;  then  came  theoretical  knowledge;  then  the 
talent  for  appUeations,  which  J.  B.  Say  places 
among,  the  attributes  of  the  business  man,  and 
which  is  much  more  in  the  domain  of  art;  finally, 
the  execution  has  followed  the  thought,  and  has 
been  more  or  less  skillful,  according  as  the  thought 
itself  has  become  more  elaborated,  and  as  it  has  be- 
come more  natural  and  more  familiar.  In  all  this, 
as  we  can  see,  whether  it  is  a  question  of  business 
or  of  art,  the  only  things  concerned  are  address, 
skill,  knowledge  and  capacity.  — But  how  is  this! 
are  these,  then,  all  there  is  in  man  ?  or  does  he  need 
no  other  faculties  in  order  for  production?  Is  he 
not  quite  as  susceptible  of  morality  as  of  knowl- 
edge ?  And  should  we  not  regard  as  indispensable 
that  his  good  abilities  should  be  aided  by  good 
breeding,  if  it  is  permissible  to  designate  by  the 
familiar  phrases,  good  abilities  and  good  breeding, 
the  whole  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  means  of 
which  the  powers  of  the  human  race  are  com- 
posed? Is  a  fund  of  good  moral  habits  any  less 
necessary  to  the  work  of  production  than  a  fund 
of  industrial  faculties?  Here  again,  we  say,  there 
seems  to  us  an  important  and  much-to-be  regretted 
omission  in  the  analysis  which  Smith,  J.  B.  Say, 
and  their  successors  have  made  of  the  general 
means  of  production.  One  can  already  perceive 
how  much  this  analysis  leaves  to  be, desired  in 
what  touches  upon  the  social  fund,  that  which  is 
composed  of  all  the  forces  which  laborers  have 
developed  in  themselves.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the 
account  of  thoRc  which  they  have  fixed  and  ac- 
cumulated in  things. — We  have  said  that  here 
J.  B.  Say  distinguished  unappropriated  natural 
agents,  appropriated  natural  agents,  and  capitals. 
We  will  here,  to  confirm  our  first  remarks,  call 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  the  forces  which  h»  desig- 
nates by  the  term  unappropriated  natural  agents, 
such  as  all  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  could  not 
be  considered  as  instruments  of  industry,  so  long 
as  man  could  not  get  hold  of  their  power.  These 
agents  really  exist  for  him  only  in  the  labors,  the 
works,  the  machines,  by  means  of  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  them  and  applying 
them  to  his  ends.  We  think  we  have  already 
rendered  this  truth  palpable.  From  the  moment 
it  is  perceived  that  there  are  no  natural  agents  for 
man,  except  those  he  has  himself  got  hold  of,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  imprisoning  in  his  sails,  his 
gearing,  his  ingenious  and  innumerable  mechan- 
isms, and  which  he  has  made  his  own  by  previous 
and  adequate  labors  of  appropriation,  it  is  clear  that 
no  such  distinction  is  to  be  made  as  unappropriat- 
ed and  appropriated  agents.  To  human  industry. 
Only  appropriated  agents  really  exist. — In  the  list 
of  appropriated  agents,  we  discover  absolutely  no 
reason  for  making  two  separate  classes  of  capitals 
and  land.  Nothing,  in  fact,  seems  to  distinguish 
the  vegetable  or  mineral  land  from  the  other  ob- 
jects in  nature  of  which  man  has  taken  posses- 
sion, which  he  has  put  to  his  service,  in  which  he 
has  accumulated  and  capitalized  more  or  less  of 
values;  and  we  can  see  no  more  reason  for  inves- 
tigating, as  J.  B.  8ay  has  done,  how  capital  and 
land  unite  to  produce  industry,  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  industry,  capital  and 
currents  of  air  or  currents  of  water,  or  vapor,  or 
the  sun,  or  any  other  such  agent  of  nature  which 
man  has  been  able  to  associate  with  his  labor  in 
any  manner  whatever,  combine  for  the  same 
object.  The  special  distinction  of  land,  in  the 
number  of  appropriated  agents,  should  then  be 
put  aside.  —  In  the  mass  of  forces  within  and 
without  himself  which  man  has  appropriated  to 
his  service,  or,  to  employ  language  which  desig- 
nates all  these  forces  by  one  single  word,  in  the 
mass  of  eapittUs,  J.  B.  Say  distinguishes  unpro- 
ductive; productive  of  utility  and  gratification; 
and  productive  of  wealth,  or,  simply,  productive. 
Dhproduetive  capitals  (and  by  these  J.  B.  Say 
means  all  buried  treasure  and  unemployed  capi- 
tal), unprodiusHw  capitals,  we  say,  scarcely  merit 
figuring  in  an  analysis  of  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction. They  are,  it  is  true,  a  potential  force: 
they  are  capable  of  being  employed;  but  so  long 
as  they  remain  inactive,  they  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist,  and  can  hardly  be  included  in  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  social  forces.  All  that  part  of  capitals 
productive  of  vMUty  and  gratification,  which  is 
employed  in  frivolous  or  harmful  expenses,  merits 
still  less  being  included  in  the  mass  of  instruments 
of  industj^y.  All  that  which,  on  the  contrary, 
serves  to  bring  up  useful  men,  to  preserve,  extend 
and  improve  their  faculties,  is,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained above,  eminently  productive,  and  demands 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  efi!ective  means  of  production.  There  re- 
main, then,  simply,  productive  capitals,  which  Say 
distinguishes  from  natural  agents,  in  which  he 
includes  neither  land,  nunes  nor  water  courses. 


and  among  which  he  ranks  neither  the  material  of 
public  administration  nor  the  dwelling  houses  of 
private  citizens,  nor  their  furniture,  their  clothing, 
their  books,  or  anything  that  serves  directly  for 
the  education  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  nam- 
ing of  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  combine  all  the  material  elements  of  human 
industry,  all  the  external  forces  that  it  has  em- 
ployed, all  the  means  of  action,  outside  of  itself, 
which  it  has  learned  to  draw  upon  and  appropriate 
to  its  ends,  and  to  which  it  has  been  able  to  give 
a  useful  direction.  —  We  will  only  remark,  that, 
even  in  comprehending  thus  under  the  term  capi- 
tal all  the  external  instruments  of  industry,  we 
would  still  be  giving  to  that  appellation  too  re- 
stricted an  application,  and  that  it  is  proper  to 
combine  under  this  word  all  the  forces  whatso- 
ever that  man  has  accumulated  and  that  he  can 
employ  in  acquiring  new  ones:  that  a  nation's 
capital  is  composed  of  the  forces  it  has  accumu- 
lated within  itself,  quite  as  much  as  of  those 
which  it  has  put  itself  in  a  position  to  derive 
from  things;  that  we  may  say,  and  we  must  say, 
a  capital  of  knowledge  and  of  good  habits,  just 
as  we  say  a  capital  in  money,  and  that  J.  B.  Say 
should  have  been  the  less  averse  to  this  language, 
because  he  calls  man  an  accumtdated  capital,  and 
applies  the  term  accumulated  capital  to  the  talent 
of  a  workman,  an  administrator,  or  an  officer. 
Consequently,  mian  and  the  world  being  given, 
such  as  they  were  at  the  beginning,  it  is  necessary, 
starting  with  the  active  intelligence  of  the  human 
race  as  the  primordial  cause  from  which  all  our 
resources  have  sprung,  to  consider  as  capital,  not 
any  particular  instnmients  which  man  has  appro- 
priated,  rather  than  certain  others,  but  all  the  use- 
ful forces  of  every  kind,  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  developing  either  in  himself  or  in  the  things  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  or  which  he  has  converted 
to  his  use.  This  being  stated,  and  these  various 
remarks  made,  here  are  what  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  capital  or  general  pro- 
ductive funds  of  society,  what  the  various  orders 
of  means  we  discover  in  it,  and  the  total  of  the 
causes  with  which,  incur  opinion,  the  productive 
power  of  all  kinds  of  labor  is  connected.  —  In  the 
first  place,  the  social  fund  or  capital  is  divided,  we 
think,  into  two  great  classes  of  forces:  that  which 
labor  has  developed  in  men,  and  that  which  it 
has  realized  in  things.  The  effective  power  of  all 
kinds  of  labor  comes  from  the  combination  of  the 
two  classes.  In  the  niunber  of  powers  which  men 
have  succeeded  in  developing  in  themselves,  the 
first  which  strikes  Us,  that  which  naturally  takes 
a  place  at  the  head  of  all  the  others,  that  which 
is  most  indispensable  to  the  success  of  all  enter- 
prises and  the  well-directed  action  of  all  the  arts, 
is  the  genius  for  affairs,  a  talent  in  which  we 
discover  several  very  distinct  faculties,  such  as 
capacity  for  Judging  of  the  state  of  demand 
or  knowing  the  wants  of  society;  that  of  judg- 
ing of  the  state  of  supply,  or  estimating  the  ex- 
isting means  of  satisfying  these  demands;  that 
of  administering  with  abUity  enterprises  wisely 
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conceived;  and  finally,  that  of  verifying,  by  reg- 
nlar  accounts,  intelligently  kept,  the  previsions  of 
speculation.  After  this  list  of  faculties  relating 
to  fhe  conception  and  the  conduct  of  enterprises, 
and  of  which  the  genius  for  affairs  is  composed, 
those  which  are  needed  for  execution,  and  from 
which  is  formed  the  genius  for  art,  next  present 
themselves.  Such  are  a  practical  knowledge  of  a 
trade,  theoretical  notions,  a  talent  for  applications, 
and  skill  in  workmanship.  —  All  these  faculties 
are  industrial.  But,  again,  are  these  all?  No, 
certainly  not;  and  if,  in  the  fund  of  the  i)er8onal 
faculties  of  workmen,  we  discover  a  great  variety 
of  induttrial  forces,  we  also  remark  there  a  great 
number  of  moral  qualities.  We  distinguish  in 
them  all  that  series  of  habits  which  guide  them  in 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  themselves,  and  which 
concern  in  some  sort  only  the  individual.  We 
also  distinguish  there  all  that  series  of  habits  of 
another  order,  which  govern  relations  and  which 
interest  society  more  particularly.  The  effective 
power  and  the  free  action  of  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness depend  in  the  highest  degree,  as  might  easily 
be  shown,  on  the  perfection  of  both.  We  could 
not  take  too  much  pains  to  note  and  call  attention 
to  the  happy  influence  exerted  in  all  kinds  of  la- 
bor, by  good  private  morals  in  laborers  and  the 
improvement  of  their  habits  as  citizens. —  Finally, 
outside  of  these  various  orders  of  faculties  to 
which  labor  has  given  rise  in  men,  and  which 
form,  in  some  sort,  the  intellectual  and  moral  capi- 
tal of  society,  its  fund  of  personal  faculties,  we 
perceive  a  multitude  of  utilities,  forces,  levers, 
powers,  which  it  has  succeeded  in  fixing  in  things, 
and  which  form,  if  one  chooses  so  to  call  it,  its 
real  or  material  capital.  In  this  part  of  its  general 
funds  we  perceive,  under  countless  aspects,  lands 
cleared,  plowed  and  planted,  regular  watercourses, 
canals,  routes,  enclosures,  constructions,  build- 
ings, machines,  tools,  raw  products,  provisions, 
moneys,  wages,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  instru- 
ments and  means  of  action  of  every  kind.  All 
these,  variously  brought  together,  form  multitudes 
of  establishments,  workshops  for  labor;  and  if 
we  very  attentively  observe  these  workshops,  we 
notice  that,  however  truly  appropriated  they  may 
be  to  their  object,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  well 
situated,  well  organized,  that  labor  in  them  be 
skillfully  distributed,  and  that  they  be  provided 
with  a  sufilcient  quantity  of  well-selected  tools, 
materials,  and  supplies  of  various  sorts.  —  Such 
is  the  analysis  of  which  this  general  fund  of  soci- 
ety, where  are  found  in  deposit  all  our  faculties 
and  all  our  resources,  seems  to  us  susceptible;  and 
such  are  the  various  elements  of  power  which  we 
there  discover.  It  would  now  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  important 
phenomenon  which  this  article  aims  to  describe, 
to  show  what  particular  influence  each  of  the 
means  we  have  Just  pointed  out,  exerts  in  produc- 
tion. This  is  a  task  which  we  have  perf<9rmed  in 
our  work  on  "Freedom  of  Labor,"  from  which 
we  have  taken  almost  literally  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  remarks  that  have  just  been  read,  and 


nearly  two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  ex- 
plaining either  the  part  which  these  means  play 
in  labor  in  general,  or  the  diversity  of  the  applica- 
tions that  are  made  of  them  in  the  various  kinds 
of  labor  that  social  economy  embraces;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  here,  even  in 
a  summary,  any  adequate  idea  of  that  analysis. 
We  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  that  book.  —  It 
has  been  remarked,  that,  in  so  extended  an  analysis 
as  this  of  the  means  of  labor,  we  had  omitted  to 
speak  of  the  most  considerable  of  all,  namely,  capi- 
tal. As  if,  beginning  as  we  did,  with  the  natural 
faculties  of  man,  and  enumerating  the  various 
orders  of  forces  that  he  had  developed  in  himself, 
or  had  appropriated  from  without,  we  could  have 
.  spoken,  and  did  in  fact  speak,  of  anythit^g  else! 
As  if,  under  their  own  names,  the  various  orders  of 
intellectual,  moral  or  material  means  that  we  had 
pointed  out,  could  be  and  were  anything  but  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  capital  of  society!  As  if,  in 
short,  after  having  spoken  successively  of  all,  one 
particular  class  of  forces  or  of  resources  could  re- 
main to  be  treated  of,  under  the  name  of  capital, 
especially  when  we  had  said,  in  terms  so  explicit, 
that  this  term  capital  did  not  apply  to  any  one 
kind  particularly,  and  that  it  embraced  without 
distinction  all  the  means  of  production  that  man 
had  accumulated  around  him  and  within  himself! 
—  No;  our  error,  if  such  it  is,  consists  in  having 
discarded,  at  the  outset,  that  trinity  of  land,  labor 
and  capital,  which  the  school  makes  assist  simul- 
taneously in  the  beginning  of  all  our  acquisitions 
of  wealth  and  of  forces;  which  appeared  to  us  to 
be  a  cause  of  trouble  and  confusion  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  science;  which,  while  leading  to  use- 
less explanations,  had  in  our  eyes  the  error  of  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  incorrect  and  inadequate, 
and,  taking  man  and  the  world  in  their  primordial 
state,  of  having  made  everything  arise  from  the 
activity  of  the  human  race  acting  at  the  same 
time  on  things  and  on  itself.  But,  taking  thus 
our  starting  point  in  the  activity  of  man,  we  have 
the  consciousness  of  liaving  omitted  none  of  the 
great  categories  of  productive  forces  that  he  has 
developed  in  the  external  world  and  in  himself, 
no  portion  of  the  social  capital;  and  we  think  we 
have  made  a  more  complete  and  true  analysis  of 
the  general  instruments  of  labor,  as  well  as  of  the 
kinds  of  labor  which  social  economy  embraces, 
than  we  had  found  in  the  best  books  on  the  sci- 
ence. —  We  will  only  say,  in  closing,  that  pro- 
duction does  not  alone  derive  its  forces  from  the 
various  categories  of  personal  faculties  and  mate- 
rial means  which  have  Just  been  enumerated,  but 
also  from  all  the  great  orders  of  labor  which  soci- 
ety contains;  tliat  there  is  not  one  of  them  which 
is  not  indispensable  to  the  activity  of  all  the  others, 
and  that,  to  make  the  phenomenon  of  production 
fully  comprehended,  one  would  have  to  designate 
the  place  that  each  of  these  kinds  of  labor  occu- 
pies in  society,  the  part  it  performs  there,  the 
mutual  assistance  they  render  one  another,  etc. 
This  is  what  we  endeavored  to  do  in  the  work  on 
**  Freedom  of  Labor,"  which  we  have  already 
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mentioned,  and  to  which  we  are  obliged  again  to 
refer  the  reader. 
E.  J.  L.,  Tr,  Ch.  DukOTSU. 

PRODUCTS  ON  PAPER.*  A  curious  off 
shoot  of  the  growth  of  this  century  is  found  in 
the  multiplication  of  so-called  "  exchanges."  The 
original  idea  of  an  "  exchange  "  was  a  mart  where 
a  man  with  some  definite  commodity  to  sell  could 
always  find  a  buyer  at  some  price,  and  where  a 
man  wanting  to  buy  some  definite  commodity 
could  always  find  a  seller  at  some  price.  Thus, 
in  their  origin,  "exchanges  "  were  economic  bless- 
ings, for  they  brought  about  between  buyer  and 
seller  a  maximum  of  nearness,  with  a  minimum 
of  friction.  As  "  exclianges  "  grew,  their  origi- 
nal object  pretty  nearly  vanished,  and,  instead  of 
being  marts,  where  commodities  are  exchanged, 
they  have  become  places  where  bets  on  prices  may 
be  made,  recorded  and  paid.  —  In  exchange  jar- 
gon the  only  term  now  used,  which  indicates  the 
original  object  of  "exchanges," is  " cash  sales ; " 
the  rest  savor  of  their  degeneration,  or,  at  least,  of 
their  change.  "  Shorts,"  "longs,"  "  pute,"  "calls," 

*  With  the  principles,  mortl  and  politleo-eoonomica], 
whi^  this  article  implies,  no  one  will  disagree.  Tet,  wtiile 
there  i«  much  that  la  only  too  true  in  the  yiews  of  the  writer, 
more  than  enough  to  warrant  its  pablication  in  a  strictly  scl- 
entiHc  work,  there  are  some  tilings  in  which  no  economist 
can  agree  with  him.  The  two  exaggerations  into  wtiich  the 
writer  has  fallen,  are,  flret,  his  apparently  wholesale  oon« 
demnation  of  *'  exchanges  ^';  and,  then,  his  seemingly  equally 
wholesale  condemnation  of  speculation.  He  plainly  con- 
foands  the  i«m  of  both  with  their  aJlntae.  *' Exchanges,^^ 
thoagh  abused,  are  Ux  from  having  departed  entirely ftom 
their  original  purpose.  They  are  still  real  markets.  With 
some  who  deal  in  them,  like  all  other  markets;  with  this 
diJIerenoe,  however,  that  commodities  are  not  carried  tliither 
in  kind,  and  that  transactions  are  closed  in  tliem,  for  goods 
previously  escamined  or  supposed  to  have  been  examined  or 
represented  by  samples.— It  is  by  means  of  "exchanges'" 
that  brokers  are  enabled  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together, 
which,  after  all,  constitutes  the  whole  of  business.  The 
utility  of  these  meetings  can  not  be  denied,  spite  of  the 
abjses  with  which  they  are  almost  inevitably  connected; 
Th^  enable  merchants  to  save  the  time  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  employ  in  Journeys,  to  and  fro,  to  meet 
each  other.  Then,  they  obviate,  in  certain  cases,  for  the 
buyer  or  seller,  the  disadvantage  it  might  be  to  him,  to  be 
the  first  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  other.  Business  men  will 
appreciate  this  practically ;  better,  perhaps,  than  political 
economists,  theoretically.  And  so  with  speculation.  A 
speculator,  in  the  non-abused  sense  of  the  term,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  person  who  buys  coomiodities  or  other 
exchangeable  things,  when  he  thinks  that  their  prices  have 
fallen  below  their  real  value,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that 
at  a  future  time  he  will  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  higlier  rate 
than  that  at  which  he  bought  them.  The  difference  between 
the  price  which  he  buys  them  at,  and  the  price  at  wtiich  he 
sells  them  again,  should  cover  the  interest  on  the  sum  in- 
vested, the  costs  of  storage,  etc.;  it  should,  further,  cover  the 
risk  incurred  in  the  purchase,  and  pay  a  just  compensation 
for  the  personal  labor  of  the  man  making  the  operation. 
When  this  care  is  taken,  speculation  is  entirely  legitimate; 
but  in  all  cases  of  speculation,  there  should  be,  to  render  it 
legitimate,  an  actual  and  not  an  entirely  fictitious  investment 
of  capital.  Speculation  acts  like  the  governor  in  a  steam 
engine  ;  it  prevents  the  too  great  fiuctuation  of  prices,  in 
which  respect  It  serves  both  producers  and  consumers.  It 
intervenes  in  favor  of  producers  by  increasing  the  demand, 
when  prices  go  below  the  cost  of  production;  in  favor  of 
consumers.  It  prevents  too  great  a  rise  in  prices  by  throwing 
the  product^  o^  producers  on  the  market  when  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  them.    (See  BxoRANai,  An;  Spxculatiom.)— Bd. 


"straddles,"  "spreads,"  "options,"  " privil^;es,'^ 
and  the  like,  are  not  indicative  of  conuneroe,  but  of 
speculation  pure  and  simple.  — Taking  the  annual 
reports  of  the  leading  exchanges  of  the  country, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  majority  of  transactions 
are  only  bets;  because  far  greatei:  quantities  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  petroleum;  etc.,  are  annually 
sold  than  the  soil  produces.  It  follows,  then, 
that  in  our.  so-called  "exchanges,"  the  business  of 
members  is  not  so  much  to  exchange  commodi- 
ties, either  for  themselves  or  their  constituents, 
as  to  exchange  opinions,  and  to  fix  a  pecuniaiy 
penalty  on  the  puty  who  happens  to  be  wrong, 
making  it  payable  to  the  party  who  happens  to 
be  right.  Dulling  in  these  opinions  may  be  very 
accurately  called  ' '  trading  in  products  on  paper." 
If  the  word  speculation  be  preferred,  it  means,  in 
its  nakedness,  giving  the  producer  of  food,  cloth* 
ing,  shelter,  etc.,  the  least  possible  for  what  he 
produces,  and  in  making  the  consumer  pay  the 
most  possible  for  what  he  eats,  wears,  builds,  etc. 
Speculation  produces  nothing  by  itself,  neither 
does  it  consume  anything  by  itself:  hence,  the 
most  flattering  term  we  can  give  it,  is  to  call  it 
the  middlemanism  of  trade.  Speculation  has- 
never,  and  can  never,  benefit  any  country ;  the 
more  rampant  it  has  been,  is,  or  may  be,  the  worse 
its  effects.  Historically,  look  at  the  "  South  sea 
bubble,"  the  craze  for  French  assignats,  the 
mania  for  Dutch  tulips,  etc.,  etc.  — Commerce  la 
the  exchange  of  facts;  speculation  is  a  chase  of 
phantoms.  It  follows  that  the  more  time  people 
devote  to  phantom-chasing,  the  less  they  have  for 
the  securing  of  facts.  Suppose  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  this  country  should  to-day  turn 
speculator,  or  dealer  in  products  on  paper,  how 
much  com,  wheat,  cotton,  pork,  etc.,  would  be 
produced?  To-day's  stock  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum supply,  and  it  would  dwindle  shortly  to  the 
zero  point.  Reverse  the  position,  and  assume  that 
all  dealers  in  products  on  paper  should  engage  in 
producing  or  distributing  the  products  of  the 
soil,  would  there  be  any  fewer  mouths  to  feed,  or 
backs  to  clothe?  Would  we  have  a  bale  less  cot- 
ton, or  a  bushel  less  wheat? — The  flimsy  argu- 
ment that  speculation  affords  labor  a  certain  mar- 
ket hardly  needs  refuting.  What  sort  of  a  mar- 
ket does  speculation  cause  to  exist?  It  is  bound, 
by  the  nature  of  things,  to  injure  labor  either  in 
its  so-called  producing  or  consuming  phase.  Has 
any  system  of  trading  any  excuse  for  existence, 
when  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it 
necessarily  does  something  bad  ?  The  moral  effect 
of  dealing  in  products  on  paper  it  always  debas- 
ing; for  such  dealings  lead  to  idleness,  and  the 
road  from  idleness  to  vice  is  an  air-line  with  a 
single  steel-laid  track.  —  "Quick  come,  quick 
go,"  is  a  truth  as  old  as  the  stars;  and  the  win- 
nings made  by  dealing  in  products  on  paper  are' 
far  more  apt  to  be. dissipated  than  the  slower  re- 
turns ol  legitimate  ventures.  A  more  practical 
way  of  regarding  trading  in  products  on  paper  iih 
to  examine  how  the  business  is  done.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  man  who  promises  to  deliver 
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what  he  does  not  -poaaesB,  depositB  hi  the  hands 
of  a  thhd  party  some  valuable  thing,  that  is, 
some  product  of  labor,  as  a  guarantee  of  his  siif- 
oerity.  In  exchange  Jargon  this  is  called  a  "  mar- 
gin/' and  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  valuable  things 
he  has  promised  to  deliver.  Against  this  deposit, 
the  man  who  promises  to  receive  what  he  does 
not  want,  deposits  a  similar  "margin."  What 
mean  these  so-called  "margins"?  Are  they  not 
practically  the  same  as  the  "stakes"  wagexed  on 
a  horse-race  or  a  cock-fight?  The  .conclusion, 
then,  is  forced  upon  us,  that  trading  in  products 
on  paper  amounts  to  gambling,  more  or  less  re- 
fined, and  is  as  far  removed  from  legitimate  com- 
merce as  the  equator  from  either  pole.  By  prom- 
ising to  buy  and  receive  that  which  he  does  not 
want,  a  speculator  may  make  higher  prices  for 
producers;  so  much  the  worse  for  consumers. 
By  promising  to  sell  and  deliver  what  he  has  not, 
he  may  make  lower  prices  for  consumers;  so 
much  the  worse  for  producers.  —  All  production 
is  the  result  of  labor,  capital,  and  some  natural 
agent.  *  Consimiption  is  the  same,  for  nothing 
can  be  consumed  unless  something  equal  be  pro- 
duced. Denying  this,  we  must  deny  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter.  The  equation  of  exchange, 
then,  is  P  (or  production)  ^—C  (or  consumption) : 
now,  if  we  add  or  subtract  products  on  paper 
from  either  side  of  the  equation,  we  get  P  ±  S— i  G, 
or  C±8— P,  either  of  which  is  absurd;  for  two 
things  equal  to  one  another  can  not  remain  equal 
to  one  another  when  either  be  increased  or  di- 
minished, while  the  other  remains  imchanged. 
Reducing  one  and  increasing  the  other  makes  the 
equation  of  exchange  stUl  more  absiud.  Unless 
it  be  claimed  that  production  can  exist  without 
consumption,  or  consumption  without  produc- 
tion, it  follows,  mathematically,  that  speculation 
must  injure  labor. — If  a  man  have  100  bushels 
of  wheat,  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  I  have 
ten  gold  eagles,  the  product  of  my  labor,  and  we 
exchange  each  for  each,  the  equation  of  exchange 
is  labor— i labor;  if,  however,  I  bet  the  man  own- 
ing the  wheat  Uiat  within  sixty  days  my  money 
will  buy  110  bushels  of  wheat  instead  of  100,  and 
he  bets  to  the  contrary,  the  only  exchange  is  one 
of  opinion.  At  the  end  of  the  sixty  days  either 
I  have  some  of  his  wheat  and  have  given  nothing 
for  it,  or  he  has  some  of  my  money  and  has  no 
return  to  make.  In  either  case  something  has 
been  sliced  from  somebody's  labor.  Philosophi- 
cally speaking,  then,  trading  in  products  on  paper 
benefits  labor  in  no  respect.  —  And  now  let  us  see 
how  it  affects  capital.  Many  speculators  borrow 
money  (which  is  capital  in  its  most  active  form), 
but  they  borrow  it  on  the  products  of  others' 
Uibor,  not  on  labor  of  their  own.  If  the  dealer  in 
products  on  p^per  had  not  "  middlemanized,"  the 
same  amount  of  labor's  product  would  call  for 
the  aid  of  capital  to  move  it  from  a  point  of 
abundance  to  one  of  scarcity.  If  a  thousand 
boaheD}  of  wheat  passed  through  a  thousand 
hands,  it  would  never  be  but  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  —  Speculation  has  for  its  vade  meeum 


the  doctrine  of  chances.  Commerce  seeks  to  actu- 
ally have  those  things  which  people  actually  want. 
The  hinges  of  speculation  are  two  ifs;  the  hinges 
of  commerce  are  two  facts.  Speculation  is  the 
subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb  "to  trade";  com- 
merce is  the  indicative.  —  A  lighted  lamp  during 
a  summer's  night  draws  countless  moths  and 
other  insects;  the  brighter  it  bums,  the  more  there 
are  drawn:  so  it  is  with  speculation;  its  lurid 
light  attracts  only  to  destroy,  and  its  most  certain 
victims  are  those  who,  in  their  first  flight  around 
it,  feel  only  an  exhilarating  warmth.  The  small- 
est of  the  hovering  unfortunates  generally  burn 
first,  but,  sooner  or  later,  a  common  cremation 
furnace  is  the  end  of  all.  —  As  speculators  neither 
produce  anything,  nor  consume  anything,  and, 
like  all  others,  must  live,  it  follows  that  they  must 
either  live  on  outsiders,  or,  like  fishes,  on  one 
another.  —  The  world  has  no  record  of  a  specu- 
lator who  died  happy  and  respected.  All  one 
trader  in  products  on  paper  wins,  another  must 
lose ;  the  grand  law  of  commerce,  the  law  of 
mutual  benefit,  can  not  exist  between  traders  in 
product  on  paper ;  the  knife  of  every  one  is 
against  the  tluroat  of  every  other;  to  take  all,  and 
give  nothing,  is  the  object  of  aU. — If,  then,  no 
one  can  gain  without  somebody  losing  in  trading 
in  products  on  paper,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  such  trading  will  never  add  a  whit  to  the 
wealth  of  nations.  T.  T.  Bbtcb. 

FBOFITS.  The  theory  of  profits,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  leading  English  economists,  has  been 
simple  but  inadequate.  Starting  from  English 
agriculture  as  a  type  of  productive  industry,  they 
have  divided  the  returns  into  rent,  wages  and 
profits;  have  described  profits  as  the  surplus  re- 
maining after  rent  and  wages  are  paid;  and  have 
analyzed  this  surplus  into  the  three  elements  of 
interest,  insurance  and  wages  of  superintendence. 
This  treatment  has  caused  several  mistakes.  It 
has  led  men  to  speak  of  profits  as  an  element  in 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  same  way  that  wages 
is  an  element.  It  has  led  them  to  think  that  what 
is  here  called  wages  of  superintendence  is  proi)erly 
classed  with  ordinary  wages.  It  has  been  based 
on  a  circle  in  the  definitions:  for  after  defining 
rent  as  what  is  left  after  wages  and  profits  are 
satisfied,  they  go  on  to  speak  of  profits  as  what  is 
left  after  rent  and  wages  are  satisfied.  It  was 
adopted  to  meet  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  men 
doing  business  on  other  people's  land  with  their 
own  capital,  in  the  production  of  staple  articles 
comparatively  little  subject  to  speculative  change 
in  value.  If  any  of  these  conditions  are  changed, 
the  theory  needs  re-statement.  And  in  the  United 
States  to-day  nearly  all  these  conditions  are 
changed.  In  those  industries  which  furnish  the 
most  serious  problems  for  a  theory  of  profits,  we 
generally  find  men  doing  business  on  their  own 
land,  but  depending  for  their  circulating  capital 
upon  an  exceedingly  elastic  credit  system;  dealing 
in  goods  and  services  whose  values  may  change 
or  vanish  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  ar^ 
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made  the  subject  of  speculation  at  every  turn.  — 
In  business  as  now  organized  the  current  expenses 
may  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  1,  raw  mate- 
rials; 2,  insurance  and  repairs;  8,  wages.  The  first 
of  these  elements  may  take  the  form  of  a  rent 
charge,  as  in  certain  systems  of  agriculture  and 
mining,  or  may  fall  away  almost  altogether,  as  in 
transportation  of  certain  kinds;  the  second  and 
third  are  tolerably  constant  in  their  form,  though 
of  course  not  in  their  importance.  Any  excess  in 
the  value  of  the  product  over  these  expenses  may 
be  termed  gross  profits,  and  nearly  coincides  with 
the  definition  of  profits  used  by  the  English  econ- 
omists. But  gross  profits  are  received  by  the 
capitalists  as  a  return  for  two  distinct  services. 
As  owners  of  capital  they  receive  a  reward  for 
their  saving  in  the  form  of  interest;  as  employers 
of  capital  they  receive  a  reward  for  their  busi- 
ness abilities  in  the  form  of  net  profits.  Gross 
profits  consist  of  earnings  less  current  expenses: 
net  profits  consist  of  gross  profits  less  interest 
on  capital  invested.  —  A  century  ago  it  was 
natural  to  group  these  two  elements  together,  be- 
cause these  two  services  were  largely  rendered  by 
the  same  men.  The  employer  of  capital  was  then 
the  owner  of  capital.  In  many  localities  and  in- 
dustries the  same  thing  is  true  to-day;  mainly  so 
in  the  case  of  handicraft,  and  partially  so  in  the 
case  of  joint  stock  companies.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  separate  these 
two  functions;  for  a  man  of  business  ability  to 
control  far  more  capital  than  he  really  owns,  and 
in  some  form  pay  the  owners  a  fixed  interest  on 
which  he  himself  takes  the  chances  of  loss  or  of 
extraordinary  gain.  There  is  no  room  here  for  a 
systematic  discussion  of  the  causes  which  a£Fect 
the  rate  of  interest.  We  must  confine  our  nudn 
attention  to  the  element  of  net  profits,  or  entrepre- 
neur's profits,  as  they  are  called  by  Gen.  Walker, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  develop 
this  distinction.  —  The  minimum  of  net  profits 
is  roughly  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the 
minimum  of  wages.  The  business  man,  like  the 
workman,  must  make  a  living  according  to  his 
own  standards  of  comfort  and  decency.  But  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  profits  is  less  simple 
than  its  application  to  wages.  In  the  latter  case 
we  have  a  large  body  of  men  ready  to  work  for 
a  certain -remuneration,  but  liable  to  become  a 
burden  on  society  if  the  pay  sinks  below  that 
amount.  In  business  the  margin  of  difference 
between  what  will  induce  men  to  begin  and  what 
will  compel  them  to  stop,  is  far  greater.  No  man 
will  begin  business  unless  he  expects  to  make 
more  as  a  capitalist  than  he  was  previously  earn- 
ing as  book-keeper  or  foreman.  But  once  en- 
ji^ged  in  business  he  can  not  go  out  of  it  when  he 
falls  to  make  the  expected  profit,  without  sacrific- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  invested  capital  and  losing 
the  chance  of  ever  again  doing  business  on  the 
same  terms.  He  will  then  hold  on  as  long  as  he 
can  meet  his  expenses  and  sees  any  chance  of 
making  a  profit  in  the  future.  In  hard  times  he 
will  actually  produce  at  a  loss  to  save*his  capital 


and  connections,  in  the  hope  of  a  better  future. 
Thus,  we  have  not  a  fixed  but  a  varying  mini- 
ftium;  in  times  of  expanding  credit  and  increasing 
production  on  a  level  with  the  wages  of  a  super- 
intendent, foreman  or  head  clerk  in  the  same  in- 
dustry; in  times  of  diminished  credit  and  produc- 
tion falling  away  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing. 
—  Now,  the  price  of  goods  is  approximately  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  production  of  those  pro- 
duced at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  that  is,  by 
men  earning  this- minimum  of  profits.  If  any  in- 
dividuals carry  on  the  business  on  more  advanta- 
geous terms,  so  that  the  cost  of  production  is  less, 
every  such  advantage  means,  for  the  time  being, 
just  so  much  increase  in  their  profits.  Cheap  raw 
materials,  cheap  transportation,  cheap  labor,  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  have  the  effect  either  to 
drive  less  favored  competitors  out  of  the  business 
or  to  secure  the  margin  of  advantage  to  the  capital- 
ist in  the  form  of  additional  profit.  It  is  to  causes 
like  these  that  local  variations  in  the  rate  of  profit 
are  due.  These  are  not  as  great  as  might  seem 
likely,  because  in  the  presence  of  any  of  these 
speciaJ  advantages  other  things  are  not  often  equal 
In  general,  cheap  raw  material  means  high  interest, 
cheap  transportation  means  high  rent,  cheap  labor 
means  inefficient  labor.  It  is  to  the  personal  qual- 
ities of  the  capitalist  rather  than  to  his  environ- 
ment, that  extraordinary  instances  of  profit  are  to 
be  ascribed.  Skill  in  organizing  labor,  quickness 
in  utilizing  improvements,  and  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing high  prices,  are  qualities  which  give  the 
capitalist  the  power  of  raising  his  own  profits 
almost  indefinitely  above  the  minimum.  —  The 
effect  of  skill  in  organizing  labor  manifests  itself 
chiefiy  in  capacity  for  carrying  on  business  on  a 
large  scale.  A  man  who  can  make  a  given  profit 
by  superintending  the  work  of  ten  men,  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  nearly  twice  as  much  if  he  can 
superintend  the  work  of  twenty  with  equal  effi- 
ciency; or  to  sell  his  goods  cheaper  (in  case  he 
must  do  so  to  extend  his  market)  without  sweep- 
ing away  all  the  added  profit.  Why,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  not  production  on  a  large  scale 
prevail  altogether  in  competing  against  smaller 
concerns?  It  undoubtedly  tends  to  do  so.  In 
1850  the  establishments  enumerated  in  the  United 
States  census  of  manufactiuijs  employed  on  an 
average  less  than  8  hands,  with  an  average  of  $4,800 
returned  capital.  In  1800  the  averages  were  0 
hands,  and  |7,100.  In  1870  this  advance  had 
received  a  check ;  but  in  1880  the  numbers  had 
risen  to  10.7  hands,  and  about  $11,000  capital. 
But  there  are  two  causes  which  operate  to  restrain 
this  tendency.  In  most  industries  and  with  most 
men  the  efficiency  of  superintendence  rapidly  de- 
creases when  carried  beyond  a  certain  moderate 
limit.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man's  power  of 
borrowing  capital  can  not  he  extended  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  own  property.  Both  borrower 
and  lender  feel  tlie  growing  insecurity  as  the  pro- 
portion of  borrowed  capital  increases.  The  former 
is  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  bankruptcy  for  the 
chance  of  inordinate  gain.    The  latter  indemnifies 
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Imnself  for  the  extra  risk  by  a  high  interest  rate, 
which  soon  sweeps  away  the  margin  of  profit.  — 
The  matter  of  utilizing  improvements  in  produc- 
tion requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  ultimate 
tendency  of  any  such  improvement  is  to  cheapen 
both  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  the 
goods.  But  until  the  use  of  this  improvemeift 
has  become  widely  extended,  the  price  will  not 
fall  very  rapidly;  and  those  capitalists  who  first 
use  the  new  method  gain  a  great  temporary  ad- 
▼mntage  during  the  time  of  adjustment.  In  con- 
nection with  this  opportunity  of  gain,  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  loss.  The  efPect  of  such  improve- 
ments will  render  valueless  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  already  invested.  The  existence  of  a  new 
and  better  machine  makes  it  impossible  to  run  the 
old  machine  except  at  a  loss.  In  many  branches 
of  industry  these  changes  are  so  slow  that  the 
expense  incurred  on  their  account  may  fairly  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  repairs.  But  there  are 
other  branches  where  the  liability  to  sudden 
changes  of  this  kind  forms  a  main  item  of  risk 
and  expense;  and  the  impossibilit/ of  estimating 
this  risk  forms  a  main  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
draw  deductions  from  the  statistics  of  industry.  — 
The  third  element  increasing  profits  is  the  power 
of  foreseeing  high  prices.  It  differs  from  the 
other  two  in  the  fact  that  the  additional  profit  is 
made,  not  by  lessening  the  cost  of  production,  but 
by  knowing  when  to  produce  a  larger  quantity. 
Apart  from  this  adaptation  of  the  quantity  to  the 
market,  these  changes  of  price  affect,  not  the 
margin  of  extra  profit,  but  the  minimum  rate; 
not  advancing  or  depressing  the  special  gains  of  a 
few  individuals  alone,  but  the  general  profits  of 
tiie  trade.  Unless  the  business  is  a  virtual  mo- 
nopoly, they  thus  of  necessity  cause  a  reaction. 
Men  of  no  special  business  talent  are  attracted  by 
the  high  temporary  rate  for  every  one;  they  rush 
into  the  business,  and  cause  an  over-production, 
from  which  they  are  themselves  the  first  to  suffer. 
A  sudden  increase  in  demand,  or  "boom,"  in  a 
particular  line  of  business,  furnishes  one  example 
of  these  effects;  a  distinct  advance  in  price  from 
the  imposition  of  a  tariff,  furnishes  another.  It  is 
the  men  who  are  already  on  the  ground  that  gain 
the  great  benefit  from  the  change;  those  who 
follow  after  them  come  Just  in  time  to  suffer  from 
the  over-production.  —  It  is  these  high  margins  of 
extra  profit  of  a  few  individuals,  who  manage  to 
sell  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  what  the  goods  have 
cost  them,  that  constitute  the  important  fact  for 
us  to  recognize  and  explain.  It  is  not  enough 
to  treat  them  as  a  mere  appendage  to  interest,  or 
to  set  them  aside  as  wages  of  superintendence. 
Nor  can  we,  in  general,  properly  speak  of  them  as 
insurance  against  risk.  The  term  is  used  because 
in  those  industries  where  there  is  a  chance  of  great 
gain,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  chance  of  great  loss.  As 
long  as  a  capitalist  offsets  his  own  losses  at  one 
time  or  place  by  his  own  gains  at  another,  the  use 
of  the  term  is  legitimate.  But  when  we  attempt  to 
oflSset  as  insurance  one  man's  gain  against  another 
man's  loss  in  the  same  industry,  it  is  as  unwar- 


ranted as  it  would  be  to  apply  the  term  insurance 
to  the  gains  of  a  practiced  stock  operator.  The 
justification  of  high  profits  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  society  can  far  better  afford  to  pay  high  re- 
wards for  this  kind  of  work  than  to  let  any  of  it 
go  undone.  In  our  present  complicated  system 
of  industry,  production  and  consumption  are  so 
widely  separated  in  time  and  place  that  it  is  easy 
to  make  fatal  mistakes  in  adjusting  one  to  the 
other.  We  want  to  do  the  right  thing  with  the 
least  waste  of  labor ;  and  as  long  as  a  business 
man  helps  to  secure  that  end,  society  can  afford 
to  pay  him  almost  any  price  for  so  doing.  As 
long  as  he  reaps  the  advantage  of  high  prices  un- 
der free  competition  without  securing  artificial 
nK>nopoly,  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  of 
society  coincide.  — We  may  sum  up  our  conclu- 
sions as  follows:  1.  The  minimum  of  net  profits 
is,  in  good  times,  equal  to  wages  of  superintend- 
ence; in  hard  times,  it  will  fall  away  entirely;  2. 
Any  exceptional  advantage  that  an  individual  has 
over  his  competitors  raises  his  profits  for  the  time 
being  just  so  much  above  the  minimum.  This 
excess  is  not  properly  regarded  as  wages  of  super- 
intendence, nor,  except  in  a  limited  degree,  as  in- 
surance against  risk;  but  as  a  premium  paid  by 
society  in  order  that  its  working  forces  may  be 
applied  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic wants  of  the  community.  —  Had  the  figures 
obtainable  been  more  trustworthy,  this  explana- 
tion might  well  have  been  cut  short  to  make  more 
room  for  statistics  concerning  the  rate  of  profit  in 
different  times,  places  and  industries.  But  almost 
every  cause  combines  to  prevent  our  obtaining 
such  statistics.  The  business  men  who  know  the 
most  striking  facts  have  an  interest  in  keeping 
them  secret.  The  reports  of  experts  are  few  and 
fragmentary.  The  European  states  make  no  at- 
tempt to  give  such  figures  in  their  census.  The 
United  States  makes  the  attempt,  but  with  so 
little  power  of  enforcing  accuracy  that  the  total 
amount  of  invested  capital  may  not  improbably 
vary  800  per  cent,  from  the  amount  returned. 
(''Compendium  of  the  Census  of  1870,"  p.  798.) 
The  returns  of  capital  are  thus  all  but  useless  for 
our  purposes.  Those  of  product,  wages  and  ma- 
terifds  are  much  better,  and  can  be  studied  with 
advantage.  The  figures  of  gross  profit  obtained 
from  these  data  will  necessarily  include  more  than 
our  definition  authorizes,  because  we  have  no 
means  of  making  any  deduction  for  repairs.  They 
mean  value  of  product  less  materials  and  wages. 
—  1.  Variatums  in  Time,  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  as  a  nation  advances. 
The  reasons  given  are  such  as  affect  interest  rather 
than  net  profits.  Even  for  interest  the  figures  do 
not  show  this  tendency  as  markedly  as  we  might 
expect.  Perhaps  the  most  careful  investigation 
of  the  facts,  though  based  only  on  English  data, 
is  given  by  Farr.  ("On  the  Valuation  of  Rail- 
ways, Telegraphs,  Banks,  etc.,"  Journal  of  the 
Statist.  Soc.,  xxxix.,  465.)  There  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  net  profits  should  show  this  tend- 
ency.    They  are  kept  above  the  minimum  by 
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oomplex  organization,  new  improvements,  new  i 
wants.    These  are  to-day  increasing  faster  than 


oyer  before.    Compare  the  fipunes  of  four  sue- 
oessive  oensuae8> 


TEABS. 

Number  of 

Product. 

GTOMPrallt. 

^•^^ 

1880 

18S,0S6 
140.488 
860,148 
868,888 

4,888.886,000 
6,880,679,000 

436,a!S1B,000 

908,814,000 

l,0e<,8Ql,000 

8^800 
4,000 

1800 

1870 

18B0 

The  values  for  1870  should  be  reduced  one-fifth, 
on  account  of  the  gold  premium.  Compare,  also, 
figures  cited  above  as  to  hands  employed  and 
capital  invested. — 2.  VariationB  in  Place,  Here 
again  the  variation  of  interest  has  been  studied 
instead  of  that  of  net  profit,  and  the  attempt 
has  been  made  to  value  the  disinclination  of  cap- 


ital to  emigrate.  The  variations  in  profit  da 
not  seem  as  great  as  we  should  expect.  In  these 
comparisons  we  may  make  a  guarded  use  of  the 
returns  of  invested  capital,  sbioe  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  an  underestimate  in  one  local- 
ity may  be  assumed  to  operate  in  the  same  way 
in  another. 


STATES. 

Prodact. 

GrowPraAt. 

-i^SJ' 

Profit  OB 

California 

6,886 
8,698 
14,808 
8,878 
8^608 

81,888 

$   116,819,000 
86441000 
081,186,000 
160,716,000 
166,886,000 
1,080,097,000 
744,818,000 

•1:8g:iSS 

116847000 
88,601,000 
80,878,000 
808,460,000 
146,748,000 

8^100 
8,700 
8,600 
4,700 
4,700 

•^-jfr 

Geonria 

34 

88 

Michigan 

85 

Mieeooii 

4S 

New  York 

Pmrniffylyania. ........... 

40 
81 

The  average  rate  per  cent,  on  reported  capital  for 
the  whole  country  is  86f .  While  these  figures 
warrant  us  in  no  positive  conclusions  except  as  to 
concentration  of  industry,  we  are  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  danger  of  assuming  too  great 
difference  in  rates  as  due  to  locality.  — 8.  Varia- 
tions in  Different  Industries,    The  figures  below 


are  presented  as  a  summary  of  the  facts  in  the 
leading  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States,  rather  than  as  a  basis  for  generalizations. 
Agriculture  could  not  be  included,  on  account  of 
inadequate  wage  returns.  Mining,  transportation 
and  mercantile  business  were,  on  various  accounts, 
unavailable  for  direct  comparison. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Number  of 
EstabliahmentB. 


Oron  Profit. 


Ay.  GroM  Profit 

ofeaehEUab- 

Ualmient. 


Agiicaltaral  implementB  . .. 
Boots  and  shoes  (factory)... 
Boots  and  shoes  (wholesale) 

Brick  and  tUe 

Carriages 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Flour 

Foundry 

Fomiture 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Maltliqaors. 

Lumber 

Mixed  textiles 

Paper 

Slanghterlng 
Sngar  and  molaases. 
Woolen  goods 


1,048 
1.069 

17,973 
6,681 
8,841 
6,166 
1,006 

84,888 
4,968 
4,848 
1,006 
8,106 
8,191 

86,708 
470 
608 

878 

49 

1,990 


$  68,640,000 

166,060,000 

196,990,000 

88,884,000 

64,968,000 

809,648,000 

810,960,000 

606,186,000 

814,878,000 

68,088,000 

896,668,000 

118,848,000 

101,068,000 

888,869,000 

66,888,000 

66,110,000 

90,789,000 

808,568,000 

166,486,000 

160,607,000 


$81,749,000 
80,607,000 
80,968,000 

9,616,000 
16,806,000 
88,846,000 
61,670,000 
46,819,000 
46,061,000 
16,887,000 
49,810,000 
18,796,000 
88.088,000 
65,868,000 
16,677,000 
18,688,000 
87,797,000 
85,816,000 

7,918,000 
88,986,000 


•11,800 

10,600 

1,700 

1,700 

4,000 

5,800 

61,800 

1,990 

9,100 

8.400 

49,O0D 

6,100 

14,600 

8,100 

88,400 

18,800 

8,000 

89,000 

16,100 

17,000 


It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  the  two  industries 
showing  decidedly  the  largest  gross  profit  per 
establishment— cotton  and  iron — also  show  de- 
cidedly the  lowest  percentage  of  gross  profit  to 
capital  invested,  namely,  24  and  22.  This  fact 
may  easily  be  a  mere  accident  of  the  returns.  The 
other  percentage  results  have  no  special  interest 
to  justify  their  insertion.  — This  article  has  been 
based  on  the  facts  of  manufacturing  industry,  as 
fumishing,  on  the  whole,  the  best  type  for  treat- 


ment. It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  show  how 
all  the  individual  points  would  have  to  be  modi- 
fied in  applying  the  same  explanation  to  busineBs 
of  other  kinds.  Abthub  T.  Hadlst. 

PROHIBITION  (IN  U.  8.  Hibtort)  has  been 
an  issue  in  purely  state  politics,  but  only  in  some 
of  the  states  since  about  1860.  There  have  beea 
occasional  nominations  for  the  presidency  by  pro- 
hibitionists; but  they  have  met  no  attention,  and 
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H  ia  difflcidt  to  see  their  exact  object,  for  prohibi- 
tion is  as  yet  altogether  outside  of  the  domain  of 
the  national  government.  —  In  state  politics  the 
object  of  the  prohibitionists  is  well  defined:  they 
aim  to  prohibit  by  law  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  use  in  medicine 
and  in  the  arts.  The  arguments  which  they  offer 
seem  to  be  as  follows,  as  far  as  a  summary  can 
give  them  fairly :  1.  The  most  moderate  estimate 
of  the  annual  sales  of  liquors  in  the  United  States 
is  that  of  Edward  Young,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  in  1871:  he  puts  it  at  $600,000,000,  more 
than  the  combined  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  molasses  and  su- 
gars, and  nearly  equal  to  the  annual  wages  of 
all  the  manufactories.  Whether  this  item  be  one 
of  $600,000,000  a  year  or  more,  it  is  waste.  2. 
Manufacturers  generally  estimate  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductive power,  due  to  drunkenness  and  the  in- 
efficiency arising  from  drunkenness,  at  8  to  12 
per  cent,  of  total  wages.  As  the  census  of  1880 
puts  the  total  annual  wages  of  the  United  States 
at  $947,058,795,  this  per  cent,  of  waste  must  be 
a  large  amount.  3.  Pauperism  is,  to  a  large  but 
doubtful  extent,  the  product  of  drunkenness,  and 
the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  paupers  by 
the  state  is,  to  that  extent,  chargeable  to  the  sale 
of  liquors,  since  open  sale  is  the  common  induce- 
ment to  drunkenness.  4.  The  connection  between 
crime  and  drunkenness  must  be  largely  a  matter 
of  estimate;  but  the  authorities  competent  to  esti- 
mate are  practically  unanimous  in  stating  that 
over  60  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  the  country  is 
due  to  drunkenness.  From  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in 
1670,  who  put  the  proportion  at  80  per  cent., 
down  to  the  various  state  boards  of  charities, 
prison  associations,  and  prison  inspectors  of  our 
own  day,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
carefully,  and  has  become  familiar  with  it,  puts 
the  proportion  of  drunkenness  to  crime  at  less 
than  60  per  cent.;  and  most  of  them  make  it 
larger.  Even  if  their  figures  are  only  estimates, 
they  can  not  be  successfully  impeached  by  the 
naked  contradictions  of  men  who  profess  to  know 
nothing  of  the  subject.  If  they  remain  unim- 
peached,  a  large  part  of  the  state's  expenditure 
for  police,  criminal  courts  and  prisons,  must  go 
to  the  account  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  5.  The  sale 
of  liquor  tempts  men  to  habits  which  ruin  their 
health  and  unfit  them  for  the  physical  defense  of 
the  state,  when  that  is  necessary.  6.  Drunken- 
ness bears  heavily  upon  the  defenseless  classes, 
upon  women  and  children,  upon  the  wives  and 
funilies  of  drunkards,  of  drunken  paupers,  of 
drunken  criminals,  and  of  the  victims  of  drunken 
crime.  These  have  a  right  toiook  to  the  state  for 
active  protection,  instead  of  being  continually 
oppressed  by  the  state's  permission  for  the  f lulher 
sale  of  liquors.  ^  single  case  of  rape  or  murder, 
due  to  the  state's  permission  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
may  entail  indirect  distress  for  which  the  state 
can  make  no  money  satisfaction.  —  On  such  a 
showing,  that  the  open  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  hostile  to  the  productive  energy  of  the  state, 


to  its  moral  power,  to  its  physical  force,  and  to 
its  families,  the  prohibitionist  claims  a  hearing. 
Of  his  five  classes  of  arguments,  the  third  and 
fourth  are  disputed;  it  is  claimed  that  drunken- 
ness, the  accompaniment  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
is  mistaken  for  their  cause;  and,  as  to  all  of  them, 
it  is  asserted  that  prohibition  will  not  prohibit 
them,  and  that  a  high  license  system  will  be  more 
efficient  than  prohibition  in  controlling  an  evil 
which  can  never  be  wholly  removed.  The  pro- 
hibitionist answers  that  prohibition  is  not  expect- 
ed to  entirely  stop  the  sale  of  liquors,  any  more 
than  laws  against  stealing  will  entirely  stop  steal- 
ing; but  that,  in  either  case,  prohibition  will  be 
more  efficient  than  any  license  system.  The  issue 
thus  made  seems  to  be  one  which  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  experience.  —  In  MassachuMtU^  of  which 
Maine  was  a  part  until  1820,  the  license  system 
was  in  force  until  1885.  Power  to  grant  or  refuse 
licenses  was  then  given  to  the  county  commission- 
ers, and  they  were  made  elective,  so  that  "  local 
option"  was  practically  put  in  force.  In  three 
years  this  had  become  prohibition  in  nearly  all 
the  counties,  and  the  "fifteen  gallon  law"  was- 
passed  in  1888.  It  prohibited  the  sale  of  less  than 
fifteen  gallons  of  liquors  at  one  time;  but  it  waa 
repealed  the  next  year.  In  1852  a  prohibitory 
law  was  pa^ed,  and  remained  in  force,  with  many 
amendments,  until  1875,  except  that  a  license  law 
took  its  place  for  a  year  in  1868.  In  1875  a  license 
law  was  passed,  and  has  since  remained  in  force, 
in  spite  of  annual  efforts  to  renew  prohibition.  — 
In  MaiTie  the  "act  to  prohibit  drinking  houses 
and  tippling  shops,"  the  so-called  "Maine  law," 
was  passed  in  1851,  and  has  since  been  the  law  of 
the  state,  except  for  the  two  years,  1856-7,  when 
a  very  stringent  license  law  took  its  place.  Ver- 
mant  passed  the  Maine  law  in  1852,  and  has  since 
retained  and  enforced  it.  New  Hampshire  passed 
it  in  1855,  and  has  since  retained  it  without  en- 
forcing it  thoroughly.  Bhode  Island  passed  it  in 
1852,  substituted  license  and  local  option  in  1863^, 
passed  the  Maine  law  again  in  1874,  and  returned 
to  license  the  next  year.  OonnecHcut  passed  the 
Maine  law  in  1854,  never  enforced  it,  and  repealed 
it  in  1872.  JNetD  York  passed  the  Maine  law  in 
1855,  and  repealed  it  in  1857.  The  OMo  constitu- 
tion forbids  the  passage  of  any  license  law  by  the 
legislature:  that  is,  the  sale  of  liquor  must  be 
free  or  prohibited.  In  1882  the  republicans  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  taxing  the  sale  by  the  "Pond 
law";  but  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  pro- 
nounced it  unconstitutional.  The  dominant  party 
then  proposed  a  prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution,  which  has  not  yet  (1888)  been 
ratified.  As  a  substitute,  the  "Scott  law,"  for  ^ 
taxing  sales  of  liquor,  was  passed  and  pro- 
nounced constitutional  in  1882-3.  (See  Ohio.) 
In  Michigan  the  constitution  of  1850  forbade  li- 
cense laws.  The  Maine  law  was  passed  in  1855, 
and  repealed  in  1875;  and  in  1876  the  no-license 
clause  of  the  constitution  was  repealed.  Ioum 
passed  the  Maine  law  in  1855;  and  in  1882  a  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  hav- 
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ing  been  passed  by  two  legislatures,  was  ratified 
by  a  remarkably  large  popular  majority.  The 
state  courts,  however,  declared  it  void  on  account 
of  informalities  in  its  passage.  Katiios  adopted 
a  prohibitory  amendment  in  1880,  and  in  1881  the 
legislature  pajssed  a  stringent  act  to  enforce  it. 
In  1882,  Qov.  St.  John,  the  leader  of  the  prohibi- 
tionists, was  renominated  by  the  republicans;  but 
about  16,000  of  his  party  voted  against  him,  and 
he  was  the  only  republican  candidate  defeated. 
In  1881  a  prohibitory  law,  proposed  for  popular 
ratification  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  166,825  to  48,870.— Noth- 
ing is  certain  in  prospective  American  politics,  and 
very  few  things  are  even  probable.  But  there 
are  some  indications  that  this  question  of  prohi- 
bition is  to  take  a  larger  place  in  political  confiict 
than  heretofore.  The  only  probable  alternative, 
a  high  and  almost  prohibitory  license,  is  now  un- 
der trial  in  Nebraska;  and  much  will  depend  on 
tlie  result  there  and  in  the  other  states  which  may 
take  the  same  course.  In  any  event,  the  opposi- 
tion to  prohibition  will  be  as  sincere  and  hearty 
as  its  support,  and  will  arise  mainly  from  a  dis- 
like to  that  infringement  of  personal  liberty  to 
buy  and  sell  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  pro- 
hibition. —  The  views  of  prohibitionists  may  be 
found  in  Hargreaves'  Our  Wasted  BMpurces;  Pit- 
man's Alcohol  and  the  State;  Lees'  Text  Book  of 
Temperance;  Prohibitianufs  Text  Book. 

Albxandeb  Johkbton. 

PBOHOTION,  in  the  political  sense,  is  the  ad- 
vancing of  a  person  in  official  service  to  a  higher 
grade,  and  generally  to  a  higher  salary.  In  the  de- 
partments there  is  a  nomination  for  promotion,  as 
for  an  original  appointment,  and  each  promotion 
is  in  law  an  appointment.  The  authority  for  pro- 
motion is,  in  fact,  u  part  of  the  appointing  power, 
and  should  be  exercised  with  a  sense  of  the  same 
moral  and  legal  obligations  which  attend  any  other 
exercise  of  that  power.  But,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  exercise  it  and  of  those  who  are  affected  by 
it,  it  is  not  infrequently  regarded  as  a  mere  matter 
of  official  favor.  Yet  every  conscientious  public 
official  possessing  it  must,  on  reflection,  feel  it  to 
be  a  high  trust,  in  the  performance  of  which  no 
other  considerations  should  have  influence  except 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  merits  of  the 
applicant.  Every  omission  to  promote  the  most 
worthy,  hardly  less  than  every  promotion  of  the 
unworthy,  is  a  breach  of  that  trust;  the  first  being 
a  special  injustice  to  the  meritorious  officer,  and 
the  act  and  the  omission  alike  being  a  wrong  to 
the  whole  people.  —  The  authority  to  make  pro- 
•  motions  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  means  of 
discipline  and  subordination  in  the  great  offices. 
Indeed,  the  incidental  effects  of  the  enforcement 
of  jiist  rules  of  promotion  upon  discipline,  and  all 
the  conditions  of  order  and  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  numerous  officials  serving  together  in  the  same 
office,  are  so  great  that  these  effects,  as  well  as  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  individual  seeking 
advancement,  should  be  takeji  into  account  in  the 


r^ulation  and  ordering  of  all  promotioDS.  If 
within  certain  limits,  promotionB  should  be  based 
solely  upon  personal  worth  and  eSdeoey,  yet  a 
wise  system  for  promotions,  especially  for  large 
offices,  must  look  beyond  the  individual  promoted, 
to  the  effect  of  the  principle  governing  them  upon 
the  subordinates  as  a  body.  It  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public  service,  that  those  who  liave  be- 
come most  expert  and  accurate  throu^  expen- 
ence  in  doing  the  public  business,  though  not  the 
most  talented  of  officials,  should  be  encouraged 
to  remain.  In  order  to  give  that  enoouragemeat, 
it  may  often  be  a  gain  to  the  public  service  to  pro- 
mote a  man  of  long  experience  even  in  preference 
to  a  man  of  more  natural  capacity  who  is  new  to 
the  service.  The  belief  that  long  tried  fidelity, 
united  with  fair  capacity,  is  considered  in  making 
promotions  may  even  enable  the  government  to 
secure  competent  service  at  lower  salaries  than 
would  be  accepted  were  promotions  hopeless  or 
but  accidental,  except  on  the  part  of  the  brighteit 
minds  in  its  ranks.  And  experience  has  amply 
shown,  in  the  older  countries,  that  the  same  per- 
suasion is  sufficient  to  induce  a  better  class  of 
young  men  and  women  to  enter,  than  could  be 
secured  without  such  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
higher  honors  and  salaries  being  awarded  wi(h 
some  reference  to  seniority  or  long  experience. 
It  is  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go  to  an  extreme 
in  favoring  mere  seniority.  Superannuated  of- 
ficials and  dullards  may  be  kept  too  long.  The 
bright  and  aspiring,  having  talents  to  lead  and 
direct,  may  be  thus  prevented  from  entering,  or 
they  may  withdraw  in  disgust,  by  reason  of  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  promotion.  It  re- 
quires great  wisdom  to  avoid  both  extremes.  — 
It  needs  no  argument  or  experience  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  public  service  must  seem  far  more 
honest  and  respectable,  and  hence  far  more  at- 
tractive, to  all  worthy  young  men  or  women, 
when  its  higher  grades  and  salaries  are  present- 
ed  as  so  many  rewards  to  be  secured  either  fay 
fidelity  or  competency  alone,  or  by  good  cliarao- 
ter  united  with  mental  superiority,  than  when 
they  are  known  to  be  the  good  luck  of  favorites, 
the  recompense  of  subserviency,  or  the  bribes  of 
partisan  infiuence.  — But  exactly  in  what  degree 
either  of  those  meritorious  claims  should  prevail; 
how  seniority  should  be  weighed  against  ability, 
and  experience  against  quickness  of  mind — when 
good  character  is  in  both  scales — is  not  easy 
to  decide.  It  should  be  made  a  fundamental 
rule,  however,  from  which  there  should  be  very 
few  exceptions,  that  the  higher  places  and  salaries 
in  every  bureau;  office  and  department,  are  to  be 
bestowed  as  the  henors  and  rewards  for  which 
every  subordinate,  with  a  confidence  proportioned 
to  his  just  claims,  may  justly  aspire,  and  which, 
in  conformity  to  a  sound  principle,  his  superior 
merits  may  surely  gain.  Tlius  hope  is  kept  alive; 
an  honorable  ambition  is  aroused;  and  constant 
fidelity  and  studious  preparations  for  higher  func- 
tions are  stimulated  and  rewarded.— Every  worthy 
subordinate  justly  feels  insulted  and  wronged, 
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eveiy  useful  ^^piality  in  the  public  aerrioe  is  dis- 
oouraged,  and  the  public  interestB  are  grossly  dls- 
ngaided,  whenever  a  favorite  of  a  great  official 
or  politiciaii — perhaps  ignorant  of  the  duties  he  is 
to  perform — is  arbitrarily  appointed  or  promoted, 
over  those  who  have  been  continually  faithful 
and  efficient,  to  the  head  of  an  office.  Nothing  on 
the  part  of  those  relying  on  their  own  merits  in 
the  public  service  can  be  more  discouraging  or 
debasing  than  the  conviction  that  years  of  faith- 
ful performance  of  duty  and  of  studious  prep- 
aration for  higher  functions  are  unavailing  as 
ai^ainst  those  who  have  the  favor  of  great  officials 
or  the  influence  of  party  chieftains  to  advance 
them.  Toiling  on  hopelessly,  and  seeing  fortu- 
nate dunces  and  favorite  flunkies  of  party  lords 
and  great  officers  take  the  higher  places  and  sala- 
ries, the  faithful  veteran  in  the  public  service  feels 
a  natural  resentment,  if  not  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
against  a  government  which  allows  such  injustice, 
and  cares  not  to  honor  those  who  worthily  serve 
IL  Why  should  he  make  any  special  effort  for 
economy  or  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  when 
be  sees  the  government  neglect  those  most  com- 
petent for  securing  such  results,  making  them  the 
underlings  of  novices  and  favorites?  Certainly, 
the  government  which  allows  such  injustice  and 
folly  does  not  deserve,  and  is  not  likely  to  secure, 
the  most  worthy  which  its  salaries,  under  wise 
and  just  regulations,  might  be  made  to  draw  into 
its  service.  To  deny  or  defeat  in  practice  the 
daim  of  the  most  meritorious  to  promption,  is  as 
disastrous  to  the  people  as  it  is  offensive  to  the 
oommon  sense  of  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
all  fair-minded  men. — In  framing  a  sy^m  of 
promotion,  few  points  have  been  found  more  per- 
plexing than  the  claims  of  seniority.  In  some  po- 
sitions, plodding  fidelity  and  accuracy  are  the 
highest  merit;  in  others,  prompt  conceptions,  tact 
for  business,  and  genius  for  leadership.  In  the 
practical  exercise  of  the  power  of  promotion,  those 
diverse  claims  have  not  been  less  embarrassing 
than  they  are  in  theory.  — It  is  one  of  the  difficult 
•  problems  of  administration  to  so  regulate  promo- 
tions that  the  hope  of  them  shall  be  a  salutary  stim- 
ulant of  all  subordinates,  while  the  government  is 
left  free  to  select  those  for  the  higher  places  who 
are  the  most  competent  to  lead  and  to  command. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  problem;  for,  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  where  capacity  is  lacking  in  the 
lower  grades,  or  a  vicious  method  has  become 
chronic  in  a  bureau,  the  government  must  be  al- 
lowed to  seek  the  suitable  person  outside  the 
bureau  or  department,  or  even  outside  public  serv- 
ice altogether.  But  this  necessity,  always  hu- 
miliating to  subordinates,  would  be  greatly  di- 
minished, if  not  well-nigh  excluded,  by  establish- 
ing adequate  tests  of  merit  (of  which  the  best  are 
competitive  examinations)  for  original  entry  to 
the  service. — These  observations  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  selection  of  heads  of  departments, 
who,  being  in  a  sense  political  officers,  and  the 
constitutional  advisers  of  the  president  should, 
for  that  reason,  be  selected  with  due  reference 


to  their  political  opinions.  They  are  members  of 
the  political  household  of  the  president,  whose 
advice  he  takes  upon  important  questions  of  pol- 
icy.—  In  aristocratic  and  despotic  countries,  it  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that  promotions  would 
be  very  generally  made  by  reason  of  birth,  wealth 
and  influence,  rather  than  by  reason  of  superior 
capacity  and  character.  In  fact,  a  monarchy  or 
aristocracy  may  be  in  part  described  as  a  form  of 
government  under  which  the  higher  offices  and 
salaries,  as  well  as  pensions,  titles  and  decorations, 
are  by  intention  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  birth, 
favor  and  influence;  and  a  republic  as  a  form  of 
government  in  the  spirit  of  which  all  appointments 
and  promotions  alike  should  be  made  by  reason 
of  merit  alone.  How  great  in  later  years  has  been 
the  departure  from  intrinsic  theory  in  the  practice 
of  each,  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Re- 
movals. —  It  has  been  found  possible  under  repub- 
lics for  partisan  influence  and  the  politician  class 
to  secure  a  monopoly  and  enforce  a  proscription, 
in  the  matter  of  promotions  as  well  as  removals, 
almost  as  complete  as  were  ever  developed  in  feu- 
dal times  under  an  aristocracy;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  leading  monarchies  now  base 
their  promotions  almost  wholly  upon  merit  alone. 
—  In  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  lead- 
ing states  of  Europe,  if  in  practice  favors  are  still 
accorded  to  the  aristocratic  class,  yet,  in  general, 
merit  is  quite  as  much  tested  by  rigid  examina- 
tions, and  is  quite  as  surely  honored  and  encour- 
aged by  promotions,  as  in  our  army  and  navy; 
for,  with  us,  mere  political  influence  is  more  po- 
tential than  in  those  states.  The  influence  of  pro- 
motions based  on  merit,  and  the  high  capacity 
thus  secured,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
efficiency  of  European  armies  and  navies  in  later 
years.  —  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  (in  an  act 
of  1784  relating  to  British  India)  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  found  it  needful  to  make 
laws  in  aid  of  promoting  the  most  worthy  in  her 
civil  service.  To  defeat  favoritism  and  corrupt 
bargains,  that  statute  gave  great  consideration  to 
seniority,  and  required  records  and  public  reports 
concerning  the  grounds  of  promotions.  In  1820 
Lord  Liverpool,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  with 
a  view  of  arresting  the  pernicious  patronage  of 
members  of  parliament,  laid  down  and  enforced 
the  principle  that  *'  all  superior  officers  in  the  cus- 
toms service  should  be  supplied  by  promotions 
from  the  inferior  ranks."  In  1880  the  rule  was 
formally  reaffirmed  by  Lord  Grey,  and  it  has  been 
enforced  in  Great  Britain  ever  since.  Promotions 
in  her  customs  service,  as  in  nearly  every  part  of 
her  administration,  are  now  made  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  merit  alone.  Mere  patronage, 
favor  or  partisan  influence  in  making  promotions, 
are  thus  almost  excluded.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, merit,  as  the  ground  of  promotions,  is  tested 
by  competitive  comparisons.  And  everywhere 
careful  records  are  kept,  which  show  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  of  candidates.  Even  in  the  act  for 
creating  the  metropolitan  police  force.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  caused  a  provision  to  be  inserted  that  "no 
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one  should  be  an  inspector  or  superintendent  who 
had  not  been  trained  by  actual  service  in  each 
subordinate  rank."  (See  **  Eaton  on  Civil  Service 
in  Great  Britain."  pp.  140,  166,  801.  802,  882.  888. 
446.)  These  conditions  of  promotion  all  British 
statesmen,  and  the  British  people  as  well,  now 
recognize  as  not  only  Just  and  invaluable  in  their 
practical  effects  upon  the  public  servants,  but  as 
having  largely  contributed  to  the  economy,  pu- 
rity and  vigor  of  every  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  placing  of  mere  politicians  or  numip- 
ulators,  or.  indeed,  of  any  person  not  experienced 
for  its  administration,  at  the  head  of  a  revenue 
office  or  a  large  postoffice,  in  Great  Britain, 
would  be  as  impossible,  without  serious  dam- 
age to  a  party,  as  it  is  disastrous  in  practice  and 
absurd  in  point  of  theory  and  principle.  We  tol- 
erate such  pernicious  trifling  with  the  public  inter- 
ests only  because  we  have  been  blinded  by  long 
familiarity  with  partisan  theories  and  usages.  — 
Not  even  a  trained  subordinate  is  promoted  to 
the  head  of  the  larger  British  custom  houses, 
unless  he  has  had  charge  of  et>ery  branch  of  the 
customs  service  at  a  port  of  entry.  All  recom- 
mendations for  promotion  by  outsiders  are  inter- 
dicted; and  when  made,  they  are  treated,  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  as  having  originated  with 
the  person  recommended.  It  is  the  enforcement 
of  these  principles  for  promotion,  which,  united 
with  competitive  examinations  of  merit  for  orig- 
inal appointment,  have  so  effectually  excluded 
party  politics  and  official  favoritism  froni  British 
administration.  —  In  the  British  service,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  awarding  promotions  largely  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations,  or  solely  on  that  of 
carefully  kept  records  of  work  done.  There  are 
advantages  in  both  forms  of  tests.  If  competition 
for  promotion  be  made  excliisive  and  supreme, 
there  is  danger  that  discipline  may  be  impaired 
and  mere  memory  and  attainments  may  be  too 
much  regarded.  The  best  administrative  capacity 
may  not  be  secured.  Sufficient  authority  and 
discretion  may  not  be  allowed  to  the  superior  of- 
ficer. The  result  has  been  that,  in  one  office, 
the  rule  has  been  established  that  one-half  the 
promotions  are  to  be  made  upon  each  basis:  that 
of  competitive  examinations  alone,  and  that  of 
records  of  efficiency  and  good  conduct  alone. 
That  competitive  examinations  for  promotion  un- 
der suitable  restrictions  are  of  great  advantage 
to  some  parts  of  the  public  service,  has  been 
shown  in  that  service,  as  it  has  been  also  in 
the  limited  trials  of  them  in  the  public  service 
of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  they  should  be  the  sole  tests  for  pro- 
motion.—  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  civil 
service  rules  under  President  Grunt,  treasury  reg- 
ulations were  promulgated  (in  1874),  under  which, 
(articles  1086  to  1038).  promotions  in  the  customs 
service  were,  in  general  terms,  required  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  length  of  service,  however, 
being  taken  into  account.  No  examinations  were 
provided  for  in  the  regulations,  though  the  presi- 


dent's civil  service  rules  required  them  for  promo- 
tions.—  These  regulations,  feebly  aa  they  were 
generally  enforced,  unquestionably  in  some  de- 
gree, within  their  limited  range,  secured  justice 
and  higher  qualifications  in  making  promotions. 
But  the  refusal  of  congress  to  make  any  ap- 
propriation, in  1875.  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
civil  service  rules,  caused  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations alike  to  be  disregarded.  ~  Promotions, 
with  some  nuirked  exceptions  (especially  in  the 
New  York  naval  office,  custom  house  and  post- 
office,  and  in  the  interior  department  under 
Secretary  Schurz),  like  original  appointments, 
have  since  very  generally  been  affected  by  fa- 
voritism, patronage  and  influence.  (See  Ctvil 
Service  RBFOiuf,  Rbmoyals.)— The  importance 
of  making  promotions  in  the  civil  service  in  the 
public  interest  has  yet  received  but  the  slightest 
attention  from  congress  or  the  writers  of  text 
books.  An  act  of  1879  provides  that  promotiona 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grade  of  letter  carri- 
ers shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  "the  efl^ciency 
and  faithfulness  of  the  candidate  during  the  pre- 
ceding year."  Beyond  this,  congress  has  made  no 
provision  (except  in  the  civil  service  act  passed 
Jan.  16,  1888)  for  promoting  the  civil  servants  of 
the  people  by  reason  of  their  merits.  Congressmm 
boldly  push  their  favorites  for  the  higher  places 
and  salaries;  and  executive  officers  stand  against 
them  and  for  the  public  interests  and  common  jus- 
tice at  the  peril  of  calling  down  upon  themselves 
the  revenge  of  all  patronage-mongering  l^iisla- 
tors. — ^The  regulations  of  the  postoffice  department 
provide  that  promotions  in  the  railway  mail  service 
shall  be  based  on  "good  conduct,  faithful  service 
and  efficiency,"  and  this  requirement  has  doubtless 
much  improved  that  branch  of  the  postal  service. 
The  civil  service  rules  promulgated  by  the  presi- 
dent in  1888,  declare  that  there  shall  be  competi- 
tive examinations  for  promotion,  but  reserve  the 
preparation  of  special  rules  on  the  subject  for 
the  future.  These  meagre  provisions,  confined 
to  such  narrow  limits  —  in  aid  of  a  better  sys- 
tem for  promotion — but  make  the  more  con-* 
spicuous  the  facts  that  the  legislators  and  admin- 
istrators of  other  enlightened  states  have  been 
more  disinterested  and  sagacious  than  our  own  in 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  their  experience, 
rich  and  abundant,  is  now  open  and  plain  before 
us.  It  will  certainly  require  some  self-denial  on  the 
part  of  our  congressmen  and  politicians,  as  it  did 
many  years  ago  on  the  part  of  British  legislators 
and  noblemen,  to  enforce  a  just  and  wise  system 
of  promotions,  which  does  notallow  members,  by 
pleading,  promising  and  bullying  in  the  depart- 
ments, to  advance  their  favorites  and  henchmen 
over  the  heads  of  the  most  meritorious  of  those 
who  serve  the  people.  * '  Senators  and  representa- 
tives," said  the  late  President  Garfield  in  a  speech 
in  1870.  "throng  the  offices  and  bureaus  until  the 
public  business  is  obstructed  and  the  patience  of 
officers  is  worn  out;  ♦  *  they  at  last  give  way 
and  appoint,  not  because  the  applicant  is  fit.  but 
because  we  ask  it."  —  For  the  army  and  navy  of 
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the  United  States  a  ^stem  of  promotioiu  has  been 
established  far  more  extensiyely  based  upon  char- 
acter, capacity  and  seniority  than  any  enforced 
in  the  ci^il  acbninistration.  Cadets,  after  passing 
succewf  ully  the  rigid  tests  of  the  military  acade- 
my at  West  Point,  are  promoted  (by  appointment) 
to  be  second  lieutenants  in  the  regular  army.  Any 
Tacancies  left,  after  exhausting  such  graduates,  are 
filled  by  promoting  those  shown  to  be  sufficiently 
meritorious  from  among  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  army;  and  if  there  are  still  vacancies 
unfilled,  appointments  to  them  may  be  made 
from  eivil  life.  But  neither  the  promotion  nor 
appointment  last  named  can  be  made  until  after 
detailed  reports  as  to  merits  and  an  examination 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  a  board 
of  five  officers.  The  age  of  the  candidate  must 
be  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  No  officer 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  below  the  grade  of  field 
officer,  can  be  promoted  until  he  shall  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  a  board  of  three  en- 
gineers, senior  to  him  in  rank;  and  very  nearly  the 
same  rule  of  promotion  prevails  in  the  ordnance 
<)epartment.  —  Promotions  to  the  rank  of  captain 
are  made  regimentally  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
Promotions  in  established  regiments  and  corps  are 
also  made  according  to  seniority.  But  seniority 
does  not  prevail  in  the  selection  of  a  brigadier 
general  or  of  any  officer  above  that  grade.  And 
when,  anywhere  in  the  army,  an  officer  in  the  line 
of  promotion  is  retired,  the  next  officer  in  rank 
must  be  promoted  to  his  place,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  service.  Promotions  from  the  army 
to  be  an  ordnance  officer  are  based  on  examiua^ 
tions. — General  officers  appoint  their  ovrn  aides  de 
tamp;  and  here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  promotion 
hardly  otherwise  regulated  than  by  the  discretion 
of  the  general  making  it.  Vacancies  in  the  places 
of  commissioned  officers  are  filled  by  promotion 
through  a  nomination  by  the  president  in  his  dis- 
-cretion,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate. 
Promotions  in  the  navy  stand  upon  principles 
closely  analogous  to  those  enforced  in  the  army. 
Appointments  to  active  service  are  made  from 
tl^  naval  cadets  graduated  from  the  academy  at 
Annapolis.  No  naval  officer  can  be  promoted  to 
a  higher  grade,  in  the  active  list,  until  he  has  been 
examined  by  a  board  of  naval  surgeons  and  found 
phjrsically  qualified;  and  no  line  officer  below  the 
grade  of  commodore,  and  no  officer  not  of  the 
line,  can,  be  promoted  on  the  active  list  until  his 
mental,  moral  and  professional  fitness  to  perform 
all  his  duties  at  sea  have  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  board  of  examining  officers  of 
not  less  than  three  senior  officers  appointed  by 
the  president.  In  time  of  peace  the  condition 
of  a  satisfactory  examination  applies  even  to  a 
commodore  seeking  promotion  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
mind  on  the  active  list.  The  examining  board  is 
authorized  to  take  testimony  under  oath,  and  to 
examine  the  files  and  records  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment. These,  with  other  provisions  for  which  we 
have  not  space,  seem  to  require  in  some  particu- 
lars a  more  rigid  test  of  merit  for  promotion  in 


the  navy  than  is  required  in  the  army. — Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  set  forth  the  rigid  tests 
of  promotion  enforced  in  the  naval  and  military 
services  of  the  European  states.  — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  higher  public  respect  and  social 
position  enjoyed  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  warranted  by  their  superior  qualifications, 
and  the  infrequency  of  their  misconduct,  as  com- 
pared with  the  civil  servants  of  the  government, 
are  largely  a  consequence  of  such  wise  and  just 
conditions  of  appointment  and  promotion.  Every 
advance  in  the  official  scale  thus  made  proclaims, 
not  a  triumph  of  political  infiuence,  but  a  manly 
victory  won  in  one  of  those  examinations,  in  which 
the  official  record  and  the  personal  merits  of  the 
candidate  are  investigated  and  adjudged.  That 
the  effects  of  the  vicious  methods  and  the  selfish 
and  partisan  influences  which  have  so  largely  pre- 
vailed in  making  promotions  in  the  dvil  service, 
have  made  themselves  felt  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  the  execution  of  the  army  and  navy  sys- 
tems for  promotions— causing  pernicious  excep- 
tions and  evasions  in  their  enforcement — can 
hardly  be  doubted.  To  arrest  those  influences,  to 
remove  political  forces  and  favoritism  more  com- 
pletely, as  the  means  of  securing  promotions  and 
privileges  in  the  army  and  navy,  are  duties  which 
congress  can  not  too  promptly  perform.  Every 
meritorious  officer  would  welcome  such  a  reform, 
and  all  others  would  hope  for  less  advantage  from 
neglecting  their  duties  and  studies  in  order  to  se- 
cure political  influence  and  the  interposition  of 
congressmen  and  politicians  in  their  favor. 

DoBMAN  B.  Eaton. 

PBOPEBTT.  I.  BigU  of  PrapeHy.  Political 
economy  inquires  into  the  principles  which  pre- 
side over  the  formation  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
It  takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  property, 
which  is  its  starting  point;  it  considers  it  as  one 
of  those  primary  truths  which  manifest  them- 
selves at  the  origin  of  society,  which  are  every- 
where found  impressed  with  the  seal  of  universal 
consent,  and  are  accepted  as  necessfties  of  the 
civil  order  and  of  human  nature,  without  even 
dreaming  of  discussing  them.  —  Read  the  fathers 
of  economic  science :  they  are  almost  uniformly 
silent  on  this  great  question.  The  chief  and  oracle 
of  the  physiocrates,  Quesnay,  who  understood 
and  enlarged  upon  the  social  importance  of  prop- 
erty, does  not  take  the  trouble  to  define  it,  except 
in  a  treatise  on  natural  law.  Turgot,  the  states- 
man, philosopher  and  economist,  Turgot,  who  in 
his  work  on  the  distribution  of  wealth,  has  thrown 
brilliant  light  on  the  origin,  has  nothing  to  say  on 
the  principle,  the  right  or  the  form  of  property. 
The  master  of  masters,  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  Adam  Smith,  scarcely  makes  men- 
tion of  it,  without  doubt  because  he  saw  in  it  no 
subject  for  discussion.  J.  B.  Say  decides  debate 
on  this  subject  to  be  futile,  and  undeserving  the 
consideration  of  the  science.  "The  speculative 
philosopher,"  he  says,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  his  book,  ''may  busy  himself  in  finding  out 
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the  real  foundatloDs  of  the  right  of  property;  the 
Jurisconsult  may  lay  down  the  laws  which  govern 
the  transmission  of  things  possessed;  political  sci- 
ence may  show  what  are  the  surest  guarantees 
of  this  right;  but  so  far  as  political  economy  is 
concerned,  it  considers  property  simply  as  the 
strongest  incentive  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  pays  little  attention  to  what  establishes  and 
guarantees  it."  In  another  place  (vol.  ii.,  chap, 
iv.)  he  says :  ''It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
study  the  nature  and  progress  of  social  wealth,  to 
know  the  origin  of  property  or  its  legitimateness. 
Whether  the  actual  possessor  of  landed  property, 
or  the  person  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  him, 
obtained  it  by  occupation,  by  violence,  or  by  fraud, 
the  result,  as  regards  the  revenue  accruing  from 
that  property,  is  the  same."  —  At  the  time  when 
J.  B.  Say  wrote,  the  problem  which  absorbed 
and  agitated  men's  minds  was  the  production  of 
wealth.  The  European  world  felt  itself  poor;  it 
began  to  understand  the  productiveness  of  labor, 
and  craved  wealth.  Credit  extended  its  opera- 
tions; commerce  spread  in  spite  of  war;  and  man- 
ufacturing industry,  developing  rapidly,  presaged 
already  the  marvels  which  have  since  marked  its 
course.  Production  in  its  different  forms  was  the 
great  business  of  the  time.  This  rising  tide  car- 
ried all  with  it,  population,  labor,  resources.  All 
had  a  clear  road  to  travel  with  their  goal  before 
their  eyes,  nor  did  they  stop  to  revert  to  their  own 
situation  or  that  of  others.  Property  seemed  then 
a  sort  of  common  stock  from  which  all,  with  a 
little  effort,  might  draw  in  abundance,  and  which 
would  reproduce  itself  unceasingly.  No  one 
dreamed  of  calling  the  right  to  it  in  question. 
The  silence  of  economists  is  but  a  translation  of 
the  rational  indifference  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject. — At  a  later  period,  population  having 
increased  in  all  the  states  of  Eim>pe,  the  value  of 
land  and  the  rate  of  wages  having  generally  risen, 
personal  property,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  equaling  or  nearly  equaling 
immovable  property,  and  competition,  which  af- 
fected every  kind  of  work  and  all  investments, 
reducing  profits  as  well  as  the  outlets  for  human 
activity,  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
came  to  the  front.  The  number  of  poor  persons 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  number  of  the  rich. 
It  was  even  believed,  for  a  time,  that  industrial 
civilization  tended  to  increase  the  inequality  which 
naturally  exists  among  men.  In  this  transition 
period,  which  still  continues,  sects  were  formed 
to  preach  to  those  discontented  with  the  social 
order,  we  know  not  what  sort  of  a  future,  the 
first  step  to  which  was  the  abolition  or  trans- 
formation of  property.  —  Favored  political  revo- 
lutions, those  fatal  doctrines  which  at  first  held 
sul^terranean  sway  in  some  sort  until  they  had 
hardened  the  hearts  and  corrupted  the  minds  of 
the  people,  broke  loose  in  the  streets  of  France; 
the  arguments  used  against  society  served  to  load 
the  muskets  and  point  the  bayonets  of  revolt.  At 
first  it  was  necessary  to  defend  social  order  by 
armed  force;  and  now,  whether  we  be  economists. 


philosophers  or  Jmisoonsolts,  we  all  understand 
that  our  duty  is  to  point  out  in  such  a  way  aa 
shall  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that  socie^, 
having  force  on  its  side,  has  also  reason  and  right 
in  its  favor.  —  It  was  in  the  light  of  events  thai 
the  programme  of  political  economy  was  ex- 
tended. A  place  has  now  been  assigned  it  in  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  and  right  to  property.  It 
must  base  its  intervention  here  on  observation  of 
facts.  Just  as  philosophy  does,  in  expounding  and 
commenting  on  principles.  Socialism,  by  attack- 
ing the  foundation  of  social  order,  compels  all  the 
sciences  to  contribute,  each  its  share,  to  its  de- 
fense. —  II.  OpitUoiu  of  PhiUMophen  and  JurU- 
e&ntvlU  on  Propertiy.  Until  our  time  the  question 
of  property  had  been  abandoned  to  philosophera 
and  jurisconsults.  The  usefulness  of  their  labors 
is  incontestable;  they  prepared  the  ground  and 
paved  the  way  for  political  economy.  If  they 
did  not  always  completely  observe  and  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  things,  they  had  at  least  had 
glimpses  of  it.  It  was  Cicero  who  showed  thai 
the  earth  became  the  patrimony  of  all  by  lab(», 
and  proved  that  the  person  who  attacked  this 
right  of  appropriation  violated  the  laws  of  human 
society.  After  him  Seneca,  although  he  exa^p- 
gerated,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  time, 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  yet  recognized  that 
property  was  an  individual  right.  Ad  rege^^ 
potegtas  omnium  pertinet,  ad  mngvJU>9  propriety.  — 
Nevertheless  the  person  would  wander  from  his 
road  who  sought  to  find  in  the  writings  of  philoe- 
ophers  or  Jurisconsults,  either  a  complete  theory 
of  property,  or  even  an  exact  definition  of  it. 
Grotius,  who  is  in  the  front  rank  of  doctors  of 
natural  and  international  law,  has  given  in  a  few 
lines  a  history  of  property  from  which  commu- 
nism might  draw  its  arguments.  According  to  this 
author,  after  the  creation  Qod  conferred  on  the 
human  race  a  general  right  to  everything.  "  This 
was  done,"  he  says,  * '  that  each  might  take  for  his 
use  whatever  he  wished,  and  consume  what  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  consume  *  *  Matters 
remained  thus  until,  from  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  as  well  as  of  animals,  the  land, 
which  was  formerly  divided  by  nations,  b^;an  to 
be  divided  among  families;  and  since  wells  are  a 
supreme  necessity  in  dry  countries,  and  are  not 
equal  to  supplying  a  large  number,  each  appro- 
priated what  he  was  able  to  seize."  —  Charles 
Comte  remarks  that  the  publicists  of  this  school. 
Wolf,  Pufendorf  and  Burlamaqui,  confined  them- 
selves to  paraphrasing  the  ideas  of  Grotius.  AH 
supposed  that,  in  the  origin  of  societies,  men,  to 
satisfy  their  wants,  had  only  to  take  what  they 
found  ready  at  hand,  that  the  earth  produced 
without  labor,  and  that  appropriation  was  nothing 
but  occupation  or  conquest.  —  Montesquieu  did 
not  understand,  any  better,  the  part  played  by 
labor  in  the  formation  of  individual  property. 
"  Just  as  men, "he  says  (book  xxvi,  of  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Laws,")  "abandoned  their  natural  inde- 
pendence to  live  under  political  laws,  they  re- 
nounced the  Tuxtural  communU/g  of  good$  to  live 
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under  civil  laws.  The  ftrat  laws  gave  them  lib- 
erty, the  next  property.*'  Montesquieu,  the  only 
publicist  since  Aristotle  who  undertook  to  base 
the  laws  of  social  order  on  observation,  was  never- 
theleas  unable  to  prove  among  any  people,  how- 
ever  primitive,  the  existence  of  that  supposed 
conmiunity  of  goods  which,  according  to  him,  has 
its  origin  in  nature.  The  most  savage  tribes,  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  had  a  very  definife  idea 
of  mine  and  thine.  Property  and  the  family  have 
everywhere  served  as  the  f oiudations  of  order,  and 
law  has  only  confirmed,  by  giving  expression  to 
them,  relations  already  established.  —  Blackstone 
does  not  go  farther  than  Montesquieu,  whose  ideas 
agree  with  those  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  the  state 
of  nature.  Bentham  himself,  the  writer  who, 
more  than  any  other,  departed  from  the  accepted 
ideas  of  his  times,  declares  that  property  does  not 
exist  naturally,  and  that  i^  is  a  creation  of  the 
law. — There  is  some  consolation  for  proprietors 
in  Bentham's  assurance,  that  property  will  perish 
only  with  the  law.  As  human  society  can  not 
exist  without  law,  and  since  the  end  of  the  law 
would  be  the  end  of  society,  property  may  safely 
count  on  a  long  lease  of  life.  Besides,  Bentham, 
following  the  example  of  Montesquieu,  conf  oiud- 
ed  the  idea  of  property  with  that  of  the  guarantees 
which  property  receives  from  civil  and  political 
laws,  guarantees  fitiy  represented  by  taxation.  The 
best  r^utation  of  Bentham's  theory  is  to  be  found 
w  some  passages  from  Charles  Comte,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  reproduce  here.  "  If  nations  can 
only  exist  by  means  of  their  property,  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  that  there  is  no  natural  property 
ttrdess  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  unnatural  for  men 
to  live  and  to  perpetuate  themselves. "  "  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  image,  no  painting,  no  visible  fea- 
ture which  can  represent  property  in  general;  but 
it  can  not  from  this  be  concluded  that  property 
is  not  material,  but  metaphysical,  and  that  it 
belongs  entirely  to  the  conception  of  the  mind. 
There  is  no  viable  feature  by  wliich  a  man  in 
general  can  be  represented,  because  in  nature  there 
exist  only  individuals,  and  what  is  true  of  men  is 
true  also  of  things."  *'  Individuals,  families  and 
peoples  subsist  by  means  of  their  property;  they 
could  not  live  on  metaphysical  relations  or  con- 
ceptions oi  the  mind.  There  is  in  property  some- 
thing more  real,  more  substantial,  than  a  basis  of 
expectation.  A  false,  or  at  least  a  very  incom- 
plete idea  is  given  of  it  when  it  is  defined  as  if  it 
were  a  lottery  ticket,  which  is  also  a  basis  of  ex- 
pectation." "  According  to  Montesquieu  and 
Bentham,  it  is  civil  laws  which  give  rise  to  prop- 
erty, and  it  is  clear  that  both  mean  by  civil  laws 
the  decrees  of  public  power  which  determiae  the 
possessions  which  each  one  may  enjoy  and  dis- 
pose of.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  it  is  property  which  gave  birth  to  civil 
laws ;  for  it  is  hard  to  see  what  need  a  tribe  of 
savages,  among  whom  no  property  of  any  kind 
existed,  oould  httve  of  laws  or  of  a  government. 
The  guarantee  of  property  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  essential  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
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posed;  it  increases  the  value  of  property,  and  as- 
sures its  duration.  A  great  mistake  would  be 
made,  however,  were  it  supposed  that  this  guar- 
antee was  all  there  is  of  property;  the  civil  law 
furnishes  the  guarantee  of  property,  but  it  is 
human  industry  which  gives  birth  to  property. 
Public  authority  is  needed  only  to  protect  it  and 
to  assture  to  all  the  power  of  enjoying  and  dispos- 
ing of  it. "  ' '  Were  it  true  that  property  exists  or 
is  created  by  decrees  and  by  the  protection  of 
public  authority,  it  would  follow  that  the  men 
who  in  any  country  were  invested  with  the  power, 
of  legislation,  would  also  be  invested  with  the 
power  of  creating  property  by  their  decrees,  and 
could,  without  committing  injury  to  the  right  of 
property,  despoil  some  of  it  to  the  advantage  of 
others :  they  would  have  no  other  rules  to  follow 
than  their  own  desfa^  or  caprices." —The  Scotch 
school,  from  Locke  to  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
was  the  first  to  give  a  nearly  correct  definition  of 
the  right  of  property;  as  the  physiocratic  school 
was  the  only  one,  previous  to  1780,  that  under- 
stood its  importance,  and  brought  out  into  relief 
the  beneficial  influence  it  exercised  on  the  econo- 
my of  society.  But  at  the  time  of  the  French  rev- 
olution these  teachings  had  not  yet  corrected  the 
ideas  of  all;  for  Mirabeau  said  to  the  constituent 
assembly  that  "private  property  is  goods  acquired 
by  virtue  of  the  laws.  The  law  alone  eanaUttUm 
property y  because  it  is  only  the  political  will  which 
can  effect  the  renunciation  of  all,  and  give  a 
common  title,  a  guarantee  to  the  use  of  one  alone." 
Tronchet,  one  of  the  Jurists  who  contributed  most 
to  the  drawing  up  of  the  civil  code,  shared  at  that 
time  this  opinion,  and  declared  that  *'  It  is  only 
the  establishment  of  society  and  conventional 
laws  which  are  the  real  source  of  the  right  of 
property." —  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
Mirabeau's  statement  and  that  of  Robespierre,  who 
wrote,  in  his  declaration  of  rights,  "  Property  is 
the  right  that  each  citizen  has  to  the  er^oymerU  of 
thai  portion  of  goods  gtUEranteed  to  him  by  the  law." 
And  Robespierre  is  not  far  removed  from  BabcBuf , 
who  desired  that  the  land  should  be  the  common 
property  of  all,  that  is,  that  it  should  belong  to 
nobody.  Mirabeau,  who  pretends  that  the  legis- 
lator confers  property,  admits,  by  so  doing,  that 
he  can  take  it  away;  and  Robespierre,  who  ex- 
pressly reserves  the  state's  right  in  property,  and 
reduces  the  proprietor  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
usufructuary,  by  refusing  him  the  power  of  sell- 
ing or  disposing  of  it  by  will  or  otherwise,  is  the 
direct  and  immediate  forerunner  of  conmiunism. 
—  I  know  that  the  convention  gave,  in  the  declsr 
ration  of  rights  which  serves  as  a  preamble  to  the 
constitution  of  1798,  a  very  reassuring  and  very 
sound  definition  of  the  right  of  property.  Article 
sixteen  reads:  "The  right  of  property  is  the  right 
belonging  to  every  citizen,  of  using  and  disposing 
as  he  likes,  of  his  goods,  his  revenues,  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  and  his  industry."  And  article  nine- 
teen adds  a  guarantee,  which  all  subsequent  French 
constitutions  reproduced:  "No  one  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  least  portion  of  his  property  without 
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his  coDsent,  except  when  public  necessity,  legaHy 
proven,  evidently  demands  it,  and  then  only  on 
condition  of  just  compensation  previously  made." 
-^  But,  doubtless,  the  convention  reserved  the  ap- 
plication  of  those  fine  maxims,  as  it  did  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  for  times  of  peace. 
No  government  ever  committed  more  flagrant  out- 
rages on  the  right  of  property.  Confiscations  and 
maximum  laws,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inflation  of 
aasignatsand  bankruptcy,  marked  its  savage  sway, 
and  if  it  made  France  victorious  and  terrible 
abroad,  it  ruined  and  impoverished  her  at  home. 
The  convention  evidently  thought,  with  Saint- 
Just,  that  '*The  man  who  has  shown  himself  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  can  not  be  a  proprietor  in 
it."  It  treated  the  nobles  and  priests  as  Louis 
XIY.  had  treated  Protestant  refugees  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  adopted, 
in  the  interests  of  the  republican  state,  the  theory 
of  feudal  origin,  that  the  sovereign,  the  king,  had 
direct  and  supreme  dominion  over  the  goods  of 
his  subjects.  —  M.  Troplong  called  attention  to 
the  concordance  of  the  demagogical  doctrine  of 
property  with  the  maxims  of  despotism:  "All 
that  exists  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  states,"  said  Louis  XIY.  in  his  instructions  to 
the  Dauphin,  "whatever  be  its  nature,  belongs  to 
us  by  the  same  title;  you  must  be  fully  persuaded 
that  kings  are  the  absolute  lords,  and  have  natur- 
ally the  full  and  free  disposition  of  all  the  goods 
possessed  both  by  church  people  and  by  laymen, 
that  they  may  use  it  in  everything;  likewise  hus- 
bandmen. "  Put  this  absolute  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  a  socialistic  republic,  and  it  will  assuredly 
lead  to  the  measures  demanded  in  the  following 
lines  by  Gracchus  Baboeuf :  "  The  land  of  a  state 
should  assure  a  subsistence  to  all  the  members 
of  that  state.  When,  in  a  state,  the  minority 
of  its  people  has  succeeded  in  monopolizing  its 
landed  and  industrial  wealth,  and  by  that  means 
holds  the  majority  under  its  sceptre,  and  uses  the 
power  it  has,  to  cause  that  majority  to  languish 
in  want,  it  should  be  known  that  such  encroach- 
ment could  only  occur  through  the  bad  institutions 
of  the  government;  therefore  what  former  gov- 
ernments neglected  to  do,  at  the  time,  to  prevent 
that  abuse  or  to  stifle  it  at  the  beginning,  the  act- 
ual administration  should  do  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  which  should  never  have  been  lost, 
and  the  authority  of  the  laws  ought  to  operate  a 
reform  in  the  direction  of  the  flnal  maxim  of  the 
perfected  government  under  the  social  contract : 
*  Let  atl  have  enough,  and  no  one  too  much,***  —  At 
last  the  era  of  the  civil  code  dawned  on  France 
and  on  Europe.  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
public  power  laid  down  and  sanctioned  the  true 
principles  respecting  property.  M.  Portalis  ex- 
pressed himself  before  the  legislative  assembly 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  principle  of  the 
right  of  property  4S  in  ourselves;  it  is  in  no 
way  the  result  of  human  convention  or  of  pos- 
itive law.  It  li^  in  the  very  constitution  of 
our  being,  and  in  our  different  relations  to  the 
objects  which  surround  us.    Some  philosophers 


seem  astonished  that  man  should  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  is  not  his 
creation,  which  will  outlast  him,  and  which  obeys 
only  laws  that  are  not  of  his  making.  But  does 
not  this  astonishment  cease  when  all  the  marvels 
of  man's  handiwork  are  considered,  that  is  to  say, 
all  that  human  industry  can  add  to  the  work  of 
nature."  Yes,  legislators,  it  is  by  our  industry 
that  we  have  conquered  and  reclaimed  the  land 
on  which  we  live;  by  it  we  have  made  the  earth 
more  habitable,  and  better  fitted  to  be  our  abode. 
Mfin's  task,  so  to  speak,  was  to  complete  the  great 
work  of  creation.  *  *  Let  us  put  no  faith  in 
systems  which  pretend  to  make  the  land  the 
property  of  all,  that  men  may  have  a  pretext  for 
respecting  the  rights  of  no  one."  —  The  civil  code 
(articles  544,  645),  collecting  and  condensing  the 
principles  laid  down  in  previous  constitutions, 
defined  property  as  follows:  "  The  right  of  using 
and  disposing  of  things  in  the  most  absolute 
manner,  provided  that  they  are  not  used  in  a  way 
prohibited  by  the  laws  or  regulations."  Charles 
Comte  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  this  definition 
applies  to  the  usufruct's  right  as  well  as  to  prop- 
erty. The  definition  of  the  civil  code  sins  in 
another  way:  it  does  not  limit  the  power  which  is 
given  to  legislators,  or  to  the  administratioo,  of 
making  rules  regarding  the  use  of  property.  On 
that  account,  property  lacks  all  guarantees;  it  is 
not  defended  against  arbitrary  power.  The  law 
might  forbid  a  landowner  to  sow  seed,  to  plant 
vines  or  trees,  to  erect  any  building  on  his  land, 
to  sell,  exchange  or  give  his  property  away.  In 
a  word,  the  definition  of  the  civil  code  admits 
of  Egyptian  monopoly  as  well  as  of  French 
liberty.  Fortunately,  legislative  custom  and  pub- 
lic morals  correct  the  rashness  of  the  l^gal  text. 
—  The  civil  code  declares  property  inviolable. 
Following  the  examples  of  the  oonstitutioiis  of 
1791,  1798  and  1795,  it  declared  that  no  one 
should  be  compelled  to  part  with  his  property, 
unless  for  the  public  good,  and  in  consideration 
of  just  compensation  previously  made.  But  is 
it  absolutely  the  fact,  as  M.  Troplong  thinks  it 
to  be,  that  the  state,  by  these  provisions,  only  re- 
served to  itself  the  rights  attached  to  political 
requisition  ?  But  did  the  state  by  those  provisions 
shelter  property  from  the  public  power  as  well  as 
from  the  usurpation  of  private  persons?  This  is 
the  weak  side  of  the  civil  code.  Its  authors  laid 
down  principles,  all  of  whose  consequences  they 
had  not  drawn.  While  declaring  property  invio- 
lable, they  failed  to  shield  it  from  sequestration 
by  government,  or  from  confiscation.  —  The  ena- 
peror  Napoleon  said  to  the  council  of  state,  on 
Sept.  18,  1809:  "Property  is  inviolable.  Napo 
leon  himself,  with  the  numerous  armies  at  hi-n 
disposal,  can  not  take  away  a  single  farm.  For  to 
violate  the  right  of  property  in  one  man  is  to 
violate  it  in  all  men. "  Admirable  words,  to  which 
his  acts  did  not  correspond.  —  III.  Origin,  Char- 
acter and  Progress  of  Property,  'Why  is  it  that 
the  great  majority  of  philosophers  and  juriscon- 
sults have  succeeded  so  ill  in  defining  property? 
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How  does  it  happen*  that  the  origin  and  nature 
of  an  institution  wliich  holds  bo  high  a  place  in 
social  order,  ha^e  heen  revealed  to  us  with  any 
degree  of  clearness,  only  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century?  How  is  it  that  the  highest  intellects, 
when  hrought  to  bear  on  this  study,  have  too  often 
evolved  only  such  theories  as  the  humblest  of 
landowners  could  not  reconcile  with  his  every-day 
practice?  It  is  because  tlie  phenomenon  which 
they  studied  and  described  has  more  than  once 
changed  character.  Property  has  shared  in  the 
general  progress  of  civilization;  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  followed  a  law  of  development  of  its  own. 
It  has  advanced  as  liberty,  as  industry  and  as 
the.  arts  have  done,  in  the  world  ;  it  has  passed 
through  different  and  successive  stages,  each  cor- 
responding to  a  different  theory.  —  nnbe  distinction 
iff  mine  and  thine  is  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
From  the  time  that  man  became  aware  of  his  per- 
sonality, he  sought  to  extend  it  to  things.  He  ap- 
propriated the  land  and  what  it  produced,  animals 
and  their  increase,  the  fruit  of  his  energy  and  the 
works  of  his  fellow-men.  Property  exists  among 
pastoral  peoples  as  well  as  among  those  nations 
which  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  agricult- 
ural wealth  and  of  industry;  but  it  exists  among 
them  under  different  conditions.  The  occupation 
of  land  was  annual  before  it  became  lifelong,  and 
it  was  lifelong,  in  the  person  of  the  tenant,  before 
it  became  hereditary  and  in  some  sort  perpetual. 
It  belonged  to  the  tribe  before  it  belonged  to  the 
family,  and  it  was  the  common  domain  of  the  fam- 
ily before  it  took  an  individual  character.  Poets, 
who  were  the  first  historians,  attest  this  gradual 
transformation. — The  marked  distinction  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  world  is,  that  formerly 
property  was  too  often  acquired  by  conquest, 
while  now  its  essential  basis  is  labor.  Not  only 
in  antiquity  and  in  the  middle  ages  did  individuals, 
as  well  as  peoples,  enrich  themselves  by  usurpa- 
tion, but  free  men  disdained  industry,  and  the 
•earth  was  tilled  by  slaves.  Armed  force,  which 
was  the  surest  title  to  the  possession  of  land,  pro- 
•cured  also  the  instruments  of  production.  How 
was  it  possible  to  sound  the  nature  or  take  In  the 
full  horizon  of  property  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
queror arrogated  to  himself  the  right,  at  one  time 
of  selling  the  conquered  like  beasts  of  burden,  and 
at  another  of  making  serfs  of  them;  when  men 
were  treated  as  though  they  were  goods  and  chat- 
tels; when  labor  passed  first  through  the  ordeal 
of  slavery,  and  then  through  that  of  serfdom, 
before  it  became  the  honor  of  free  men  and  the 
wealth  of  nations?  —  This  is  not  all.  Property, 
m  undergoing  a  progressive  development  similar 
to  that  of  liberty,  has  extended  and  increased, 
and  has,  so  to  speak,  invaded  space.  When  civil- 
ization begins,  what  man  possesses  is  very  trifiing: 
a  few  herds,  some  rude  implements,  a  spot  of 
land  which  produces  com  in  the  middle  of  a  desert 
waste;  as  yet  he  has  scarcely  appropriated  any 
natural  agents.  Agricultural  peoples,  which  suc- 
ceed the  pastoral  tribes,  soon  increase  ten-fold  and 
a  hundred-fold  the  property  which  now,  little  by 


little,  becomes  connected  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  But  it  remains  only  for  nations  skilled  in 
industry  and  commerce  to  bring  property  to  its 
highest  development.  When  the  land  becomes, 
in  some  sort,  individualized,  and  each  portion  fails 
into  the  hands  of  an  owner  who  makes  it  pro- 
ductive with  his  capital  and  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  those  who  find  themselves  left  out  in  this 
partition  of  the  land  are  not,  on  that  account,  ex- 
cluded from  property.  Capital  has  its  origin  in 
accumulation.  Personal  property  is  grafted  on 
landed  property.  Treasures  accessible  to  all  are 
formed,  of  which  each  can  have  a  share,  and 
which  he  can  increase  by  his  labor.  A  parcel  of 
land  which  in  Algeria  is  worth  perhaps  |2,  and 
in  the  western  states  of  America  about  $6,  sells 
readily  in  western  Europe  for  from  $100  to  $1,000. 
In  spite  of  the  high  price  which  improved  agricult- 
ure speedily  gives  to  rural  property,  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  to-day  the  personal 
property  of  England  and  France  far  exceeds  the 
value  embodied  in  the  land.  —  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that,  as  civilization  advances,  each  citizen  wit- 
nesses the  increase  and  extension  of  the  common 
property  which  he  enjoys  equally  with  all  other 
citizens  of  the  state.  Roads,  canals,  railways, 
schools,  and  other  public  establishments  are  in- 
comparably more  numerous  and  better  adminis- 
tered to-day  than  they  were  half  a  oentiuy  ago. 
What  would  it  be,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  sum 
of  enjoyments  and  capacities  which  society  put  at 
tha  disposal  of  its  membero  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  those  enjoyed  by  them  in 
our  day  ?  The  humblest  of  our  laborers  would  not 
like  to  find  himself  exposed  to  the  misery  or  the 
,  humiliations  which  awaited  the  proletarian  of  an- 
cient days  in  the  agora  or  the  forum.  It  is,  then, 
rightly  that  M.  Thiers,  calling  to  mind  that  prop- 
erty is  a  universal  fact,  affirms,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  a  growing  fact.  —  Let  us  listen  to  Thiers, 
portraying  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  property 
in  historic  times :  *' Among  all  peoples,  however 
rude  they  may  be,  we  found  property,  at  first  as 
a  fact^  and  afterward  as  an  idea,  an  idea  more  or 
less  clear  according  to  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion attained,  but  invariably  settled.  Thus,  the 
savage  hunter  has  at  least  his  bow,  his  arrows 
and  the  game  which  he  has  killed.  The  no- 
mad, who  is  a  shepherd,  at  least  owns  his  tents 
and  his  flocks.  He  has  not  yet  admitted  prop- 
erty in  land,  because  he  has  not  yet  thought 
of  applying  his  labor  to  it.  But  the  Arab  who 
has  raised  numerous  flocks,  is  satisfied  that  he  is 
the  proprietor  of.  the  land,  and  exchanges  its 
products  against  the  wheat  which  another  Arab, 
settled  on  the  land,  has  produced  elsewhere.  He 
measures  exactly  the  value  of  the  object  which  he 
gives,  by  that  of  the  object  which  is  given  him;  he 
knows  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the  one  before 
the  barter,  and  of  the  other  after  it.  Immovable 
property  does  not  yet  exist  for  him.  Sometimes 
only  he  is  seen,  during  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year,  to  establish  himself  on  land  which  belongs 
to  no  one,  to  plow  it,  to  sow  it  with  seed,  to  reap 
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tbe  harvest,  and  then  to  wander  off  to  other 
places.  *  *  Tbe  duration  of  his  property  is  in 
proportion  to  his  labor.  Little  by  little,  however, 
the  nomad  becomes  settled  and  turns  agriculturist, 
for  it  is  an  instinct  in  man  to  wish  to  have  a  place 
of  his  own,  a  home.  *  *  He  ends  by  choosing 
a  tract  of  land,  by  dividing  it  into  patrimonies,  on 
which  each  family  establishes  itself,  and  works 
and  cultivates  it  for  itself  and  its  posterity.  As 
man  can  not  allow  his  heart  to  wander  among  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  as  he  longs  for  a 
wife  of  his  own,  children  whom  he  may  love,  care 
for  and  protect,  in  whom  his  hopes,  his  feais,  his 
▼ery  life,  may  be  centred,  so  he  has  need  of  his  own 
parcel  of  land,  which  he  may  cultivate,  plant,  beau> 
tify  according  to  his  tastes,  fence  in,  and  which  he 
hopes  to  transmit  to  his  descendants,  green  with 
trees  which  have  grown  not  for  him,  but  for  them. 
Then  to  the  personal  property  of  the  nomad,  suc- 
oe<ids  the  hinded  property  of  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple; this  second  property  grows,  and  with  it  come 
laws,  complicated,  it  is  true,  which  time  makes 
more  Just  and  more  provident,  but  the  principle 
of  which  it  does  not  change.  Property,  at  first 
the  result  of  instinct,  becomes  a  social  agreement, 
for  I  protect  your  property  that  you  may  protect 
mine.  As  man  advances,  he  becomes  more  at- 
tached to  what  he  owns ;  in  a  word,  more  a  pro- 
prietor. In  a  barbarous  state  he  is  scarcely  pro- 
prietor at  all ;  civilized,  he  is  one  intensely.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  idea  of  property  was  weak- 
ening in  the  world.  That  is  an  error  of  fact.  Ear 
from  growing  weaker,  it  is  being  regulated,  de- 
fined and  strengthened.  It  ceases,  for  instance, 
to  be  applied  to  what  is  not  capable  of  being  pos- 
*  sessed,  that  is,  to  man,  and  from  that  time  slavery 
is  at  an  end.  This  is  an  advance  in  ideas  of 
justice,  but  not  a  weakening  of  the  idea  of 
property.  *  *  Among  the  ancients  the  land 
was  the  property  of  the  republic;  in  Asia  it  is  that 
of  a  despot;  in  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  lords 
paramount.  With  the  progress  of  the  ideas  of 
liberty,  where  man's  freedom  was  accomplished, 
the  liberty  of  his  chattels  and  possessions  was 
aecured ;  he  himself  is  declared  to  be  the  owner 
of  his  lands,  independently  of  the  republic,  the 
despot,  or  the  lord  paramount.  From  that  moment 
<x>nfl8cation  is  abolished.  The  day  the  us^  of  his 
faculties  was  restored  to  him,  property  became 
more  individualized;  it  became  more  proper  to  the 
individual,  more  property  than  it  was. — There 
is  another  observation  to  be  made,  and  one  more 
directly  within  the  domain  of  political  economy. 
It  is,  that  the  more  property  increases,  is  firmly 
established,  respected,  the  more  society  prospers. 
•'  All  travelers,"  saysM.  Thiers,  "have been  struck 
by  the  state  of  languor,  of  misery,  and  of  rapacious 
usury,  of  countries  in  which  property  is  not  suffi- 
ciently well  guaranteed.  Go  to  the  east,  where 
despotism  claims  to  be  the  only  property  owner, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  return  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  you  will  see  everywhere  the  same  thing: 
the  land  neglected,  because  it  is  the  readiest  prey 
to  the  avidity  of  tyranny,  and  left  to  the  hands  of 


slavey,  who  are  not  f iipe  to  «ho8atheir  own  career; 
commerce  preferred,  because  it  could  more  readily 
escape  exaction ;  in  commerce,  gold,  silver  and  jew- 
els in  request,  being  the  valuables  most  readily 
hidden;  all  capital  seeking  conversion  into  these 
values,  and  when  it  actually  seeks  employment 
concentrating  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  proscribed 
class,  who,  making  a  pretense  of  poverty,  lived 
in  houses  wretched  on  the  outside,  gorgeous  in- 
ternally, opposing  an  invincible  resistance  to  the 
barbarian  master  who  would  tear  from  them  the 
secret  of  their  treasures,  and  solacing  themselves 
by  making  him  pay  more  dearly  for  the  money, 
thus,  by  usury,  revenging  themselves  for  his  tyr- 
anny."—  Such  are  the  roots  of  property  to  be 
found  in  history.  As  far  as  the  right  of  property 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  universality 
of  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  establish  it.  Were  prop- 
erty something  accidental  in  human  society,  were 
the  institution  established  only  among  an  insular 
people,  and  were  it  an  exception  to  the  general 
custom,  it  might  be  called  upon  to  produce  its  title 
deeds;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  men  must  have 
the  right  to  do  as  they  have  done  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  inhabited  place.  Universal  consent  is  an  in- 
fallible sign  of  the  necessity  for,  and  consequently 
of  the  legality  of,  an  institution.  —  But  the  right  can 
be  proved  ind^>endently  of  the  historic  reason. 
"  Man,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  has  a  first  property  in 
his  person  and  his  faculties;  he  has  a  second,  less 
intimately  connected  with  his  being,  but  not  less 
sacred,  in  the  product  of  his  faculties,  which  in- 
cludes all  that  are  called  worldly  possessions,  and 
which  society  is  in  the  highest  degree  interested 
in  guaranteeing  to  him,  for  without  this  guarantee 
there  would  be  no  labor,  without  labor  no  civili- 
zation, not  even  necessaries,  but,  instead,  destitu- 
tion, brigandage  and  barbarism."  This  definition 
is  neither  sufficiently  absolute  nor  complete.  M. 
Thiers  seems  to  place  the  foundation  of  property 
in  labor  alone.  Undoubtedly  it  is  its  most  legiti- 
mate source,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor,  in 
point  of  date,  is  it  the  first.  At  the  conunence- 
ment  of  social  life,  man  appropriated  the  soil  by 
occupation,  before  he  made  it  his  own  by  the  work 
of  his  arms.  Everjrwhere  wresting  the  ground 
from  man  or  from  beast,  the  taking  possession  of 
it  preceded  its  cultivation.  The  land  belonged  to 
a  tribe  collectively  before  it  was  distributed  among 
its  different  members.  This  is  what  the  school 
calls  the  right  of  the  first  occupant,  a  right  which 
is  explained  by  the  very  fact  of  possession  being 
taken  without  hindrance,  and  by  tlie  power  to 
defend,  to  protect,  and  consequently  to  appropri- 
ate, the  land  occupied.  —  Side  by  side  with  the 
men  who  acquired  ^their  possessions  by  occupancy 
or  by  labor,  there  are  nations  and  individuals  who 
usurped  what  they  possess  by  violence  and  by 
fraud.  Laws,  and  public  force  at  the  service  of 
the  laws.  Justify  that  usurpation  wherever  their 
power  extends,  and  commands  both  obedience  and 
respect.  But  it  happens,  and  history  furnishes 
many  examples  of  it,  that  the  property  thus  wron|^- 
fully  acquired  is  peaceably  handed  down  from 
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generation  to  generation,  gives  rise  to  an  infinite 
number  of  contracts,  and  becomes  the  basis  of 
fortunes.  After  all  these  faiJtM  aewm/pUB,  ought 
the  origip  of  landed  estates  to  be  sought  for  with 
a  view  to  securing  their  condemnation?  Or, 
rather,  does  not  the  interest  of  society  demand 
that  the  subsequent  transactions  be  leiifitimized, 
and  thehr  origin  wiped  out?  This  state  of  af- 
fairs has  given  rise  to  the  system  of  prescrip- 
tion, which  is  the  real  safeguard  of  property. 
"No  transaction  would  be  possible,"  says  M. 
Thiers,  **  no  exchange  could  be  made,  if  it  were 
not  settled  that  after  a  certain  time  the  person 
who  holds  anything  holds  it  lawfully,  and  iflay 
transfer  it.  *  Imagine  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  society,  what  acquisition  would  be  certain,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  and  dispute  possession  with  the 
holder  of  a  piece  of  property,  by  proving  that  a 
feudal  lord  luid  taken  it  fh>m  his  vassal  and  given 
it  to  a  favorite,  or  to  one  of  his  men-at-arms,  who 
sold  it  to  a  member  of  the  guild  of  merchants, 
who,  in  turn,  transmitted  it,  through  many  hands, 
to  a  long  line  of  owners  more  or  less  respectable. 
It  is  very  right  that  there  should  be  i^term  fixed, 
after  which  what  is,  simply  because  it  is,  should 
be  declared  lawful  and  held  as  good.  Were  this 
not  so,  what  a  scene  the  world  would  present." — 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  conquest  and  usur- 
pation are  not  constant  and  exclusive  facts,  al- 
though it  might  be  supposed  they  were,  when  we 
see  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and, 
finally,  the  northern  barbarians,  each  in  turn  dis- 
possessing the  other,  and  ruling  the  world  by 
force  of  arms.  Violence  did  not  mark  the  begin- 
ning  of  all  property.  M.  Thiers,  after  having 
stated,  in  contradiction  to  the  well-understood  and 
well-interpreted  testimony  of  history,  that  "all 
society  presented  in  the  beginning  this  phenom- 
enon of  occupation  more  or  less  violent,"  admi- 
rably explains  how  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
landed  property  had  its  origin  in  labor.  (De  la 
PrvpriiU,  by  M.  Thiers,  vol.  i.,  ch.  10.)  — Prop- 
erty draws  after  it,  as  a  consequence,  inequality 
of  conditions  in  the  social  order,  and  this  inequal- 
ity in  condition  is  itself  only  the  reflection  of  the 
differences  which  nature  has  established  among 
men.  All  men  have  not  the  same  muscular 
strength,  nor  the  same  degree  of  Intelligence,  nor 
an  equal  aptitude  for  or  application  to  work.  By 
the  very  fact  that  there  are  some  who  are  stronger, 
cleverer,  and,  it  must  be  said,  happier  than  others, 
there  are  some  also  who  tread  with  a  quicker  and 
surer  foot  the  way  to  wealth.  Property  does  not 
aggravate  these  irregularities  in  nature,  but  it 
marks  them  in  durable  characters,  and  gives  them 
a  body.  In  the  beginning  the  best  fanner  possess- 
es most.  What  interest  could  society  have  in  in- 
terfering with  his  better  farming?  The  most  skill- 
ful and  robust  cultivator  of  tlie  soil,  while  enrich- 
ing his  family,  adds  to  the  general  sum  of  products, 
and  therefore  enriches  society  also.  Equality  of 
condition,  the  equal  partition  of  the  land,  and 
equality  of  wages,  are  three  forms  of  the  same 


idea,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  the  stronger 
ought  not  to  produce  more  than  the  weaker,  uid 
that  the  thought  of  the  enlightened  man  ou^t  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  ignorant  man;  this 
would  be  to  limit  production,  to  repress  intelli- 
gence, and  to  stifle  literature,  science  and  art  in 
thdr  very  germ.  —  The  right  of  possession  in- 
cludes, as  a  natural  consequence,  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  things  possessed  by  you,  of  trans- 
mitting them  to  others,  either  for  a  consideration* 
or  as  a  free  gift;  of  exchanging,  selling,  or  giving 
them  away  during  life  or  by  testamentary  dispoBl- 
tion,  and  of  leaving  them  as  an  inheritance.  Prop- 
erty implies  the  right  of  inheritance.  Man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  wishes  to  outlive  himself.  The 
care  he  feels  for  his  self-preservation  extends  to 
his  family;  he  would  work  much  less  for  himself 
were  he  not,  in  working  for  himself,  working  for 
his  family.  Property  reduced  to  a  usufructuary 
interest  would  be  of  but  half  its  value  to  individ- 
uals, and  of  but  half  its  value  to  society.  — This 
thought  is  expressed  in  pages  which  I  prefer  to 
borrow  rather  than  attempt  to  adapt:  "  A  man,  if 
he  had  but  himself  to  think  of,  would  stop  short 
in  hi9  career.  As  soon  as  he  had  provided  for 
his  old  age,  would  you,  through  fear  of  encourag- 
ing idleness  in  the  son,  force  the  father  himself 
into  idleness?  But  does  it  follow,  that,  by  per- 
mitting the  hereditary  transmission  of  property, 
the  son  must  necessarily  be  an  idler,  consuming 
in  sloth  and  debauchery  the  fortime  left  him  by 
his  father?  Firstly,  we  would  ask,  what  does  the 
property  which  is  to  support  the  idleness  of  the 
son  represent,  after  all?  It  represents  previous 
work  done  by  the  father;  and  by  hindering  the 
father  from  working  in  order  to  compel  the  son  to 
work  for  himself,  all  that  is  gained  is  that  the  son 
must  do  what  the  father  has  not  done.  There  will 
have  been  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  dona 
In  the  system,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  rig^t 
of  inheritance  is  recognized,  to  the  unlimited 
labor  of  the  father  is  added  the  unlimited  labor  of 
the  son;  for  it  is  untrue  that  the  son  remains  idle 
because  the  father  has  left  him  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable amount  of  property.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  rare  for  a  father  to  leave  his  son  the  means 
of  doing  nothing.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  great 
wealth  that  this  happens.  But  usually,  in  most 
professions,  the  father,  in  leaving  the  son  his 
inheritance,  only  procures  for  him  a  better  start 
in  his  career.  He  has  only  pushed  him  a  little 
further,  a  little  higher:  he  has  given  him  the 
chance  of  working  to  greater  advantage;  of  be- 
ing a  farmer,  when  he  himself  was  only  a  fana 
servant;  of  fitting  out  ten  ships,  when  he  could 
fit  out  but  one;  of  being  a  banker  on  a  large 
scale,  when  he  was  one  only  on  a  small  one:  or 
of  changing  his  position  in  life;  of  rising  from 
one  to  another;  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
or  a  barrister;  of  being  a  Cicero  or  a  Pitt,  when 
he  himself  was  a  simple  gentleman,  like  Cicero's 
father,  or  a  cornet  of  a  regiment,  like  Pitt's."  — 
Thiis,  the  right  of  inheritance  is  necessary  to 
property,  as  property  is  to  social  order;  it  is  that 
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right  which »  by  permitting  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  creates  capita]  and  makes  labor  produc- 
tive. The  laws  of  all  free  and  industrious  peoples 
sanction  it;  but  it  is  so  indispensable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  families  and  the  progress  of  societies, 
that  were  it  not  the  invincible  consequence  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  social  state,  that,  in  a 
word,  if  it  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  it.  —  IV.  Offjeeiums  which  haw  been  raised 
against  the  Principle  of  Property.  The  objections 
which  have  been  taken  to  the  principle  of  prop- 
erty are  taken  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes 
to  the  fact  itself.  The  great  opponent  of  property, 
M.  Proudhon,  is  forced  to  recognize,  that,  as  the 
possession  of  property  has  become  general  among 
all  classes,  it  has  approached  the  ideal  of  justice. 
But  this  more  general  possession  of  property,  in- 
separably connected  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, does  not  disarm  M.  Proudhon 's  hostility,  he 
contests  the  principle  of  property  itself.  Prop- 
erty, according  to  him,  does  not  exist  as  a  natural 
right;  it  is  founded  neither  on  occupation  nor  on 
labor.  '  *  Since  every  man ,  *'  says  this  author,  * '  has 
the  right  to  occupy  from  the  simple  fact  that  he 
exists,  and  that  to  continue  in  existence  be  can 
not  dispense  with  a  material  of  exploitation  and  of 
labor;  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  occupants  varies  incessantly,  owing  to  births 
and  deaths,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  each  worker  may  claim,  is  variable  like 
the  number  of  occupants;  that  occupation  is  al- 
ways subordinate  to  population;  and  finally,  that, 
possession  never  being  able  rightfully  to  remain 
constant,  it  is,  as  a  fact,  impossible  that  it  should 
become  the  basis  of  property. " — To  dispose  of  this 
paradox,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  refute  the  point 
from  which  it  starts.  The  prerogatives  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  species  do  not  embrace  a  nat- 
ural right  to  occupation  any  more  than  they  do  a 
natural  right  to  labor.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vacant  space,  the  man  who  first  occupies  a 
field  or  a  meadow,  incloses  it  in  bounds,  and  ap- 
propriates it,  becomes  its  lawful  possessor;  but  it 
is  not  by  virtue  of  a  right  of  possession  inherent 
in  every  man.  but  because  the  ground  previously 
belonged  to  no  one,  and  because,  in  leaving  his 
impress  on  that  ground,  he  is  not  interfering  with 
any  previous  right. — "A  man,"  says  M.  Proud- 
hon, *' who  was  forbidden  to  travel  over  the  high- 
ways, to  rest  in  the  fields,  to  take  shelter  in  caves, 
to  light  a  fire,  pick  the  wild  berries,  to  gather 
herbs  and  boil  them  in  a  piece  of  baked  earth — 
such  a  man  could  not  live.  Thus  the  earth,  like 
water,  air  and  light,  is  a  first  necessity  which  each 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  freely,  without  injury  to 
the  enjoyment  of  them  by  another.  Why,  then, 
is  the  earth  appropriated?"  This  thesis  might 
have  its  good  side  in  a  condition  of  savagery.  M. 
Proudhon's  theory  might  succeed  among  a  nation 
of  hunters.  But  in  an  industrious  and  civilized 
community,  it  is  but  a  late  and  faded  echo  of  the 
declamations  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Men  nowadays 
do  not  live  on  wild  berries  or  on  herbs  gathered 
in  the  fields;  they  are  no  longer  reduced  to  live 


in  caves,  or  to  piepsre  coane  food  in  earthen 
vessels.  Civilization  has  bestowed  on  them  pos- 
sessions which  far  more  than  compensate  for  any 
supposed  natural  rights  to  gather  wil4  fruit,  t» 
hunt  or  to  fish;  and  the  humblest  workingman  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  certainly  better  lodged^ 
better  clothed  and  better  fed  than  the  typical  man 
of  M.  Proudhon  could  be,  with  all  his  right  to 
common  possession  of  the  land.  —  After  having 
asserted  that  occupancy  could  not  serve  as  a  ba- 
sis for  property,  M.  Proudhon  equally  denies  the 
title  of  labor.  Charles  Comte  had  said:  "A  piece 
of  ground  of  fixed  dimensions  is  only  able  to 
pi%duce  sufficient  food  for  the  consumption  of 
one  man  for  one  day:  if  the  owner  by  his  labor 
can  make  it  produce  enough  for  two  days,  he 
doubles  its  value.  This  new  value  is  his  wotk, 
his  creation;  it  is  not  taken  away  from  any  one; 
it  is  his  property."  M.  Proudhon  answers:  "I 
maintain  that  the  Dossessor  is  paid  for  his  trouble 
and  his  industry*by  the  double  return,  but  that 
he  acquires  no  right  in  the  soil.  I  admit  that  the 
laborer  may  make  the  product  of  his  labor  his 
own,  but  I  do  not  understand  how  property  in 
the  product  carries  with  it  property  in  the  soil,  ot 
in  matter.  Does  the  fisherman  who  can  catch 
more  fish,  on  the  same  coast,  than  his  companions^ 
become,  becauf<e  of  his  skill,  proprietor  of  the 
waters  in  which  he  fishes?  Was  a  hunter's  skill 
ever  looked  upon  as  conferring  on  him  a  right  of 
property  in  the  game  of  a  whole  canton?  The 
cases  are  precisely  similar:  the  diligent  husband- 
man finds  in  a  harvest,  abundant  and  of  better 
quality,  the  recompense  of  his  toil;  if  he  has 
made  improvements  on  the  soil,  he  has  the  right 
to  a  preference  as  possessor  of  it;  never,  under 
any  consideration,  can  he  be  allowed  to  allege  hia 
skill  as  a  farmer  as  a  title  to  property  in  the  soil 
he  tills.  To  transform  possession  into  property, 
there  is  more  needed  than  labor,  otherwise  man 
would  cease  to  be  a  proprietor  as  soon  as  he  ceased 
to  be  a  laborer:  now,  what  constitutes  property, 
is,  according  to  the  law,  immemorial  and  uncon- 
tested possession,  that  is,  prescription;  labor  is 
only  the  visible  sign,  the  material  act,  by  which 
occupation  is  manifested."  —  As  sources  of  prop- 
erty, occupation  and  labor  are  the  complements 
of  each  other.  Possession  would  certainly  be  far 
from  lasting,  if  cultivation  did  not  follow  to 
sanction  it,  by  revealing  and  bringing  into  play 
the  productive  forces  of  the  soil;  and  as  for  labor, 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  property,  since  a 
farmer  who  has  spent  a  large  amount  of  capital 
in  the  improvement  of  the  land  he  leases,  while 
he  can  demand  compensation  for  that  capital,  does 
not  therefore  acquire  a  right  of  property  in  the 
domain.  This  much  is  true,  and  can  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration.  But  to  suppose  that. the  posses- 
sor who  has  cultivated  a  piece  of  land,  and  who, 
by  so  doing,  has  improved  the  land  and  increased 
the  capital  which  that  land  represents,  to  supx)08e 
that  he  has  no  rights  beyond  the  fruit  of  the  year, 
is  a  glaring  error.  To  whom  would  this  improved 
land  belong?    Would  any  one  bestow  capital  on 
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it,  give  it  a  new  value,  just  that  this  value  might 
become  the  prize  of  the  first  comer?  If  this  were 
so,  no  one  would  work.  —  M.  Proudhon  admits 
that  the  husbandman  who  has  improved  land 
"has  the  right  to  a  preference  in  possession." 
Here,  then,  is  another  case,  and  the  case  presents 
itself  often,  in  which  property,  to  use  the  lan- 
gu^e  of  Proudhon's  book,  ceases  to  be  robbery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  has  no  need 
to  work  to  preserve  his  right:  but  work  adds  to 
the  titles  of  property,  and  makes  them  still  more 
honorable.  Now,  the  possessor  who  cultivates, 
even  if  he  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
would  very  soon  grow  tired  of  his  x)a88ion  for 
work,  if  he  were  only  allowed  to  receive  from  it 
the  produce  of  one  harvest.  Agriculture  is  the 
offspring  of  permanency  in  property,  and  with- 
out the  guarantees  which  the  law  attaches  to  pos- 
session, agriculture  would  make  no  progress.  M. 
Proudhon  has  only  to  look  at  what  happens  to 
the  best  of  land  when  in  the  hands  of  nomadic 
tribes,  among  whom  the  land  is  only  scratched  to 
secure  the  meagre  harvest  of  the  year.  — But,  it 
will  be  said,  the  land  thus  conceded  in  perpetuity 
is,  little  by  little,  sequestered,  invaded;  and  the 
last  comers  are  likely  to  see  both  hemispheres  en- 
tirely filled  up  by  the  heirs  of  the  first  who  occu 
pied  the  land,  or  of  those  who  wrested  it,  by  vio- 
lence or  by  fraud,  from  its  original  owners. 
Even  if  all  this  were  so,  the  misfortune  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  very  great  one.  Land,  thanks  to  the 
progress  of  industry,  is  not  the  only  source  of 
we^th.  The  man  who  does  not  own  a  farm  may 
buy  a  house,  start  a  factory,  or  have  an  interest 
in  some  scheme  for  transportation.  Property, 
supposing  there  were  not  enough  for  all  in  the 
form  of  land,  would  show  itself  abundant  under 
new  forms.  Previous  appropriation  of  the  soil, 
instead  of  robbing  future  races,  really  tends  to  en- 
rich them.  —  Very  high  intellects  refuse  to  admit 
this  supposed  confiscation  of  the  soil  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  latest  comers.  M.  Thiers  gives  us 
considerations  on  this  point  which  are  decisive. 
I  shall  try  to  epitomize  them  here.  **  Some  engi- 
neers have  thought  that  there  was  coal  enough  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  last  indefinitely,  while 
others  have  thought,  that,  at  the  rate  at  which  in- 
dustry was  advancing,  there  was  not  enough  for 
a  hundred  years.  Should  we,  then,  abstain  from 
using  it,  lest  there  should  be  none  for  our  poster- 
ity? *  *  The  society  which  should  abolish 
property  in  land  for  fear  of  the  earth's  whole  sur- 
face being  invaded,  would  be  every  whit  as  ab- 
surd. Let  us  make  our  minds  easy  on  that  score. 
European  nations  have  not  yet  cultivated,  some 
the  quarter,  otliers  the  tenth  part,  of  their  terri- 
tories; and  of  the  entire  globe  not  the  thousandth 
part  is  occupied.  Great  nations  have  run  their 
course  hitherto,  without  having  brought  under 
cultivation  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  their 
dominions.  Nations  have  passed  through  youth, 
maturity  and  old  age;  they  have  had  time  to  lose 
their  characteristics,  their  genius,  their  institu- 
tions, all  that  they  lived  by,  without  having,  we 


will  not  say,  completed,  but  even  much  advanced, 
the  cultivation  of  their  territory.  After  all,  space 
is  nothing.  Often,  on  the  widest  extent  of  land, 
men  find  it  hard  to  live;  and  often,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  live  in  plenty  on  the  narrowest  strip 
of  ground.  An  acre  of  land  in  England  or  in 
Flanders  supports  a  hundred  times  more  inhabit- 
ants than  an  acre  in  the  sands  of  Poland  or  of 
Russia.  Man  carries  with  him  fertility;  wherever 
he  appears  the  grass  grows  and  com  springs  up. 
He  brings  with  him  his  cattle,  and  wherever  he 
settles  he  spreads  around  him  a  fertilizing  soil. 
If,  then,  a  day  could  be  imagined  when  every 
corner  of  the  globe  should  be  inhabited,  man 
would  obtain  from  the  same  superficies  ten  times, 
a  hundred  times,  nay  a  thousand  times,  more 
than  he  obtains  to-day.  What  need  be  despaired 
of  when  the  sands  of  Holland  are  transformed  into 
fertile  ground  by  man?  Were  he  cramped  for 
room,  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  of  the  Arabian  des- 
ert, of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  would  be  covered  by 
the  fruitfulness  which  follows  him;  he  would  lay 
out  in  terraces  the  sides  of  the  Atlas,  of  the  Him- 
alayas, of  the  Cordilleras,  and  cultivation  would 
climb  the  steepest  summits  of  the  globe,  and 
would  only  stop  where,  from  the  elevation,  all 
vegetation  ceases.  This  surface  of  the  globe,  in- 
vaded as  is  said,  will  not  fail  future  generations, 
and,  meanwhile,  does  not  fail  those  of  the  pres- 
ent: for  everywhere  land  is  offered  to  men;  it  is 
offered  them  in  Riissia,  on  the  banks1>f  the  Bory- 
sthcnes,  the  Don  and  the  Volga;  in  America,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
Amazon;  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  once 
the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  emigrants 
do  not  always  accept,  and  when  they  do,  if  noth- 
ing be  added  to  the  gift  of  the  land,  they  go  to 
their  death  on  those  distant  shores.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  not  surface  which  is  wanting,  but  sur- 
face covered  with  constructions,  plantations,  inclo- 
sures,  the  works  of  appropriation.  Now,  all  these 
things  exist  only  where  former  generations  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  put  everything  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  the  labor  of  the  new  comers  may  be 
immediately  productive."  —  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  earth,  in  spite  of  the  extent  of  property,  is 
not  going  to  fail  man.  It  is  property  well  estab- 
lished, fenced  around  with  guarantees,  and  be- 
come hereditary,  which  makes  the  land  habitable 
and  productive.  Let  us  add,  that  under  this 
regime  the  lot  of  the  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the 
soil  improves  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  owner. 
Property  is  in  a  special  way  a  benefit  to  labor. 
(Compare  Communism,  Monopoly,  Land,  So- 
cialism, etc.)*  L.  Faxjchbr. 

«  Property  and  the  family  kte  two  Idea^,  for  the  attack  and 
defense  of  which  legiona  of  writera  have  taken  up  anna  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century.  Recent  aystema,  founded  npon  okl 
errors,  hut  revived  hy  the  popular  emoUona  which  they 
aroused,  have  In  vain  disturbed,  misrepresented,  sometimea 
even  denied,  them.  The8e  ideas  express  necessary  facts, 
which,  under  diverse  forms,  have  been  and  will  always  be 
coming  forth ;  they  may  thna  be  Justly  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  political  society,  because  from  them 
originate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  tW9  principal  objects  whick 
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PBOPEBTT,  Literarj.    Under  the  heading 

of  *•  Copyright "  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  642),  Mr.  Macleod 
has  given  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  growth 
of  the  conception  of  literary  property,  and  aspeci- 


flcation  of  the  enactments  in  Great  Britain  under 
which  its  statna  has  been  defined  and  re^ilated. 
He  has  also  made  reference  to  the  copyright  acta 
of  some  of  the  other  states  of  Eorope,  as  they 
stood  twenty  years  ago.  We  here  propose  to  sup- 
plement  Mr.  Macleod'8  statistics  with  such  later 


oonoem  locial  laws,  namely,  the  rights  of  man  oyer  things, 
and  his  duties  toward  bis  fellow-men.  —  Tfu  Bight  qf  Prop- 
erty. If  man  acquires  rights  orer  things,  it  is  because  he  is 
at  once  active,  intelligent  and  free;  by  bis  activity  he  spreads 
over  external  nature;  by  his  intelligence  he  governs  it,  and 
bends  it  to  his  use;  by  his  liberty,  he  establishes  between 
himself  and  it  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  and  makes 
it  his  own.  —Nature  has  not  for  man  the  provident  tender- 
ness imagined  by  the  philosophem  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  dreamed  of  before  them  by  the  poets  of  antiquity  whan 
they  described  the  golden  age.  8he  does  not  lavish  her  treas- 
ures in  order  to  make  life  flow  smoothly  along  in  abundance 
and  idleness  for  mortals;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  severe,  and 
yields  her  treasures  only  at  the  price  of  constant  labor;  she 
maltreats  those  who  liave  not  sufficient  strength  or  intelli- 
gence to  subdue  her,  and  when  we  consider  the  primitive 
races  whom  the  arts  of  civilization  had  not  yet  raised  above 
her,  we  may  ask  ourselves,  with  Pliny,  if  she  did  not  show 
herself  a  step-mother  rather  than  a  mother.  Left  to  itself, 
the  earth  presents  here  deserts,  there  marshes  or  inextzlca- 
ble  forests;  the  most  fertile  portions  are  ordinarily  the  most 
inaccessible,  because,  situated  in  the  valleys,  they  are  en- 
croached upon  by  stagnant  waters,  and  infected  by  the  mi- 
asms which  exhale  from  them,  or  haunted  by  noxious  an- 
imals which  seek  their  food  there;  poisonous  plants  grow 
among  the  nutritious  ones,  without  any  outward  rign  by 
which  to  distinguish  them,  while  yet  we  have  not  the  warn- 
ing of  instinct  which  the  animals  have.  The  best  fruits 
themselvw  have  as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  coarse  savor 
before  cultivaAon  has  corrected  their  bitterness.  Doubtless 
man  can  live,  as  he  has,  amidst  this  indifferent  or  hostile 
nature;  but  he  would  live  there,  timid  and  fearful  as  the  roe 
of  the  forests,  isolated,  or  collected  in  small  groups,  and  lost 
in  the  immense  spaces,  in  which  his  frail  existence  would  be 
but  an  accident  in  the  luxuriant  life  of  organised  beings;  he 
would  not  feel  himself  at  home,  and  would  in  very  fact  be 
like  a  stranger  on  an  earth  which  he  would  not  baye  fash- 
ioned according  to  his  will,  and  where  he  would  be  neither 
the  swiftest  in  the  chase,  the  best  protected  against  cold,  nor 
the  best  armed  for  strife.  —What  even  now  distinguished 
him  from  other  creatures,  in  this  state  of  profound  barba- 
rism, were  the  divine  powers  of  soul  with  which  he  was 
gifted.  However  torpid  they  might  as  yet  have  been,  they 
would  have  taught  him,  without  any  doubt,  to  emerge  from 
his  nakedness  and  his  feebleness:  from  thJe  earliest  times, 
they  would  liave  suggested  the  means  of  arming  his  hand 
with  an  axe  of  stone,  like  those  which,  buried  in  the  calcare- 
ous deposits  of  another  age,  tell  us  tO'day  of  the  miserable 
beginning  of  our  race  upon  the  globe;  they  would  have 
taught  him  to  protect  his  body  againttt  the  cold  with  the  skin 
of  the  bear,  and  to  shield  his  home  and  family  from  the  at- 
tacks of  ferocious  beasts  by  arranging  a  cave  for  his  use  or 
building  a  hut  in  the  midst  of  water,  not  far  from  the  shore 
of  a  lake.  But  already  man  would  have  left  upon  matter 
some  impress  of  his  personality,  and  the  reign  of  property 
would  have  begun.  —  When  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  gen- 
erations have  accumulated  their  labors,  where  is  there,  in  a 
civilised  country,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  leaf,  which  does  not  bear 
this  impress?  In  the  town,  we  arc  siirrounded  by  the  works 
of  man;  we  walk  up<m  a  level  pavement  or  a  beaten  road;  it 
is  man  who  made  healthy  the  formerly  muddy  soil,  who  took 
from  the  side  of  a  far-away  hill  the  flint  or  stone  which  covers 
it.  We  live  in  houses ;  it  is  man  who  has  dug  the  stone  from 
the  quarry,  who  has  hewn  it.  who  hns  planed  the  wood;  it  is 
the  thought  of  man  which  has  arranged  the  materials  prop- 
erly and  made  a  building  of  what  was  before  rock  and 
wood.  And  in  the  country,  the  action  of  man  is  still  every- 
where present;  men  have  cultivated  the  soil,  and  generationB 
of  laborers  have  mellowed  and  enriched  it;  the  works  of  man 
have  dammed  the  rivers  and  created  f ertil  Ity  where  the  waters 
had  brought  only  desolation;  to-day  man  goes  as  far  as  to 
people  the  rivers,  to  direct  the  growth  of  flxh,  and  takes 


poflsesskm  of  the  empire  of  the  waters.  We  reap  the  wheat, 
our  principal  food.  Where  is  it  found  in  a  wild  state?  Wheat 
is  a  domestic  plant,  a  species  transformed  by  man  for  the 
wants  of  man.  Thus  products,  natives  of  countries  most  di- 
verse have  been  brought  together,  grafted,  modified  hj  man 
for  the  adomaient  of  the  guden«  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
or  the  labors  of  the  wortcshop.  The  very  animals,  fnm.  the 
dog,  man's  companion,  to  the  cattle  raised  for  the  ahamblea 
have  been  fashioned  into  new  types  which  deviate  sensibly 
from  the  primitive  type  given  by  nature.  Everywhere  a 
powerful  hand  is  divined  which  has  mcnlded  matter,  and  an 
intelligent  will  which  has  adapted  it,  following  a  unlfom 
plan,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  one  same  being. 
Nature  has  recognised  her  master,  and  man  feels  that  he  is  at 
home  in  nature.  Nature  has  been  appropriated  by  him  for 
his  use;  she  iuw  become  his  own  ;  she  is  his  propertp.^ 
This  property  is  legitimate;  it  constitutes  a  right  as  sacred  for 
man  as  is  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties.  It  is  his  because 
it  has  come  entirdy  from  liimselC  and  is  in  no  way  an jthii^ 
but  an  emanation  ft«Mn  his  being.  Bef<Me  him,  there  was 
scarcely  anything  but  matter;  since  him,  and  by  him,  there 
is  interdiangeable  wealth,  that  Is  to  say,  articles  having  ac* 
quired  a  value  by  some  industry,  by  manufacture,  by  hand- 
ling, by  extraction,  or  simply  by  transportation.  From'the 
picture  of  a  great  master,  which  is  p^^ps  of  all  material 
productions  that  in  which  matter  plays  the  smallest  part,  to 
the  pail  of  water  which  the  carrier  draws  from  the  river  and 
takes  to  the  consumer,  wealth,  whatever  it  may  be,  acquires 
its  value  only  by  communicated  qualities,  and  these ^fualitica 
are  part  of  human  activity,  intelligence,  strength.  The  pro- 
ducer has  left  a  fragment  of  his  own  person  in  the  thing 
which  has  thus  become  valuable,  and  may  hence  be  regarded 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  faculties  of  man  acting  upon  exter- 
nal nature.  As  a  free  being  he  belongs  to  himself;  now,  the 
cause,  that  is  to  wkj^  the  productive  force,  is  himself;  the  ef- 
fect, that  is  to  say,  the  wealth  produced,  is  still  liimself. 
Who  shall  dare  contest  his  title  of  ownership  so  cleariy 
marked  by  the  seal  of  his  personality  ? —Some  authors  have 
tried  to  establish  the  principle  of  property  on  the  right  of  the 
first  occupant  This  is  a  narrow  viewi  occupation  is  a  fact, 
and  not  a  principle.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  by  which  the  tak- 
ing of  possession  manifests  itself,  but  it  Is  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  valid  before  the  philosopher  or  the  lawyer.  Let  a 
man  land  upon  a  desert,  and  say:  **Ajb  far  as  my  eje  can 
reach,  from  this  shore  to  the  hills  which  bound  thie  horiaon 
yonder,  this  land  Ls  mine'^;  no  one  would  accept  such  oc- 
cuation  for  a  bona  fide  title.  But  let  the  man  settle  upon 
the  most  fertile  bUl-side,  build  a  hut  thfee,  cultivate  the  sni^ 
rounding  fields,  and  the  possession  of  the  portion  actnaQy 
occupied  will  become  a  right,  because  he  has  performed  a 
proprietary  act,  that  is  to  say,  has  by  his  labor  thereon  im- 
pressed on  it  the  seal  of  his  personality.  International  law 
makes  a  distinction,  in  regard  to  this,  between  indivldoalB 
and  states;  what  it  refuses  to  the  former,  it  grants  to  the  lat- 
ter; and  it  recognizes  the  validity  of  a  summary  fakii^of 
possession,  which  does  not  injure  any  anterior  right.  It  is 
because  the  occupation  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature: 
the  one  having  as  its  object  useful  possession,  the  other  sov- 
ereignty, which  implies  only  a  general  protection;  the  proof 
of  this  iiB,  that  in  modem  society  the  sovereignty  frequentiy 
passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  property  changing 
hands.*  Montesquieu  wrote :  *'  As  men  have  renounced 
their  natural  independence  in  order  to  live  under  politkal 
laws,  they  have  renounced  their  natural  community  of  pos- 
seMiion  to  live  under  civil  laws.  The  political  laws  gave  them 
liberty;  the  civil  laws,  property."  Bentham  enlarged  upon 
the  same  thought :  * '  Property  and  law  were  bora  together,  and 

*  The  word  "  caltlyat«  "  Cto  work  and  sow)  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally:  pomesslon  of  land  maT  also  be  taken  by  pladnff 
floclcH  on  it.  by  oponinK  a  mine  on  It.  or  otherwise.  Ana  if  the 
ffovemroent  nas  taken  powieHKion  In  the  mannerlndtoatedtai  the 
t«xt,  and  an  individual  buys  a  piece  of  trround  from  It.  this 
ground  becomes  IndlTidaal  property  ev««  If  left  i ~— 


PROPERTY. 


data  a8  can  now  be  obtained,  to  include  the  speci- 
fication (not  to  be  foimd  in  Mr.  Madeod's  article) 
of  the  copyright  acts  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  to  present  some  of  the  questions  that  have  aris- 
en concerning  literary  property  between  nations, 
and  to  describe  the  conyentions  in  force  or  under 


consideration  for  international  copyright.  —  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  veiy 
considerable  increase  in  the  extent  of  intemationai 
literary  exchanges,  and  a  fuller  recognition,  at 
least  in  Europe,  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
bringing  these  under  the  control  of  intemationai 


will  die  together.  Before  law,  there  was  no  propeity;  take 
away  the  law,  aAd  all  property  oeaeea."  Thla  was  a  narrow 
view.  Montesqniea  and  Bentham,  in  order  to  consider  but 
one  side  of  the  question,  approached  ▼eiy  near  an  exceedingly 
dangenHis  error,  for  it  led  to  this  oonseqnence,  that  if  the 
law  had  made  property,  the  law  could  unmake  it,  and  undid 
the  very  foundation  which  the  authors  intended  to  lay.  It  is 
erident  that  property  originated  before  law,  as  before  the 
formation  of  any  regular  iiociety,  since  there  has  been  appro- 
piiatian  of  a  certain  part  of  matter  ever  since  man  has  lived, 
and  began,  in  order  to  subsist,  to  extend  his  hand  and  bis 
Intelli^nce  about  him.  Property  and  the  family  have  been 
the  caose,  and  not  the  effect,  of  eociety;  and  the  laws,  to 
foDow  the  beautiful  definition  pUwed  by  Montesquieu  him- 
self at  the  beginning  of  Ills  work,  **  are  the  necessary  rela- 
tions which  flow  from  the  nature  of  things '' ;  the  laws  have 
coBseemted  this  necessary  relation  which  was  established 
liulween  man  and  matter,  but  tliey  liave  not  erected  a  relation 
vrhicfa  woald  have  been  ftetitiooa  and  accidental.  It  is  true 
that,  without  law,  property  has  no  guarantee  against  vio- 
lence, and  that  it  lacks  eecurlty  and  solidity.  But  what  right 
is  there  the  exercise  of  which  would  be  eecure  outride  of  the 
social  condition?  —It  is  also  true  that  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  property  which  could  not  be  produced  without  the  pro- 
tection of  social  law,  because  sn  advanced  civilisation  and 
good  government  have  tlie  effect  of  widening  the  circle  in 
which  human  activity  can  with  ssfety  move,  and  conee- 
qosntly  extend  the  field  of  property.  It  is  true.  In  short, 
that.  In  a  certain  number  of  particular  cases  in  which  natural 
right  does  not  furnish  sufficient  light,  the  law  decides  and 
determines  thus  a  positive  right  of  property  which  it  might 
perhaps  determine  otherwise,  because  it  is  important,  in  well 
organized  society,  that  nothing,  in  such  a  matter,  should 
lemain  in  uncertainty,  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  arbltraiy 
power.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  a  particular 
form  or  case  with  the  principle  of  right  Itself.  — It  is,  then, 
to  the  human  being,  the  creator  of  all  wealth,  that  we  must 
come  back;  it  is  upon  liberty  that  it  is  expedient  to  base  the 
principle  of  property,  and  if  any  one  would  know  by  what 
sign  it  is  to  be  recognized,  we  will  answer  that  it  Is  by  labor 
that  man  tmpresees  his  pemonsllty  on  mstter.  It  is  labor 
which  coltivates  the  earth  and  makes  on  an  unoccnj^ed 
waale  an  appropriated  field;  it  is  labor  which  makes  of  an 
nntrodden  forest  a  regularly  ordered  wood;  it  is  labor,  or, 
rather,  a  s^ies  of  labors  often  executed  by  a  very  numerous 
sneesMlon  of  workmen,  which  brings  hemp  from  seed,  thread 
inm  hemp,  cloth  from  thread,  clothing  from  cloth;  which 
transforms  the  shapeless  pyrite,  picked  up  in  the  mine,  into 
an  elegant  bronaEe^which  adorns  some  public  place,  and  re- 
peats to  an  entire  people  the  thought  of  an  artist  It  is  labor 
which  is  the  distinctive  sign  of  property;  it  is  the  eondiiion 
(or  the  means^  of  it,  not  the  prindpie,  which  traces  its  ori- 
gin to  the  liberty  of  the  human  soul.  —  Property,  made  mani- 
fest by  labor,  participates  in  the  ri^its  of  the  person  whose 
emanation  it  is;  like  him,  it  is  Inviolable  so  long  ss  it  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  come  into  collision  with  another  right ; 
like  him,  it  is  individual,  because  it  has  Its  origin  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual,  and  becanw.  when  several  per- 
sons have  co-operated  in  its  formation,  the  latest  possessor 
has  purchased  with  a  vohie,  the  f mtt  of  him  personal  labor, 
the  work  of  all  the  fellow-laborers  who  have  preceded  him: 
thia  is  what  is  usually  the  case  with  manufactured  articles. 
When  property  has  passed,  by  sale  or  by  inheritance,  from  one 
hand  to  another.  Its  conditions  have  not  changed;  it  is  still 
the  fnilt  of  human  liberty  manifested  by  labor,  and  the 
holder  has  the  same  rights  as  the  producer  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  by  right —Violence,  confiscation,  fraud,  conquest, 
have  more  than  once  disturbed  the  natural  order  of  property, 
and  mixed  their  impure  springs  with  the  pure  source  of  labor. 
But  they  have  not  changed  the  principle.  Does  the  theft  by 
which  a  lucky  rascal  is  enriched  interfere  with  the  fact  that 
r  Is  necessary  for  the  pR>dQCtion  of  wealth  r    Moreover, 


we  must  not  exaggerate  at  pleasure  the  extent  of  these  devia- 
tions from  the  general  rule.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we  could 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  all  landed  property,  possibly  none 
would  be  found  untainted  with  some  one  of  these  vices,  on 
the  soil  of  old  Europe,  overrun  and  successively  oocupied  by 
so  many  honU*^  of  invaders  In  ancient  times  and  the  middle 
ages.  But  how  far  would  we  have  to  go  back  across  the  cen- 
turies ?  So  far  that  it  could  not  be  told  in  the  case  of  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  landed  estates,  except  by  mere  conjecture, 
based  on  the  probabilities  of  history.  French  laws,  for  in- 
stance, have  established  the  thirty-years  limitation,  firstly, 
because  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  some  fixity  to  prop- 
erty, that  it  should  not  be  left  exposed  to  endless  claims,  and 
then,  because  long  possession  Is  itself  a  title,  and  because  a 
man  who  has  himself  or  by  his  tenantry,  or  f  armen,  put  oon^ 
tinuotts  labor  on  the  same  soil  for  a  generation,  has  made,  so 
to  speak,  the  property  his  own.  Now  what  is  this  short  legal 
limitation  beside  the  long  limitation  of  ages,  and  how  would 
any  one  dare  contest  the  lawfulness  of  the  owner's  right 
over  lands  now  richly  cultivated,  covered  with  farms  and 
manuCutoriee,  under  the  pretext  that  a  Frank  of  the  fourth 
century  expelled  from  them  a  Gaul  who  was  herding  his 
flocks  there  r  On  the  bind  has  accumulated  immovable 
wealth,  which  has  sometimes  increased  the  value  of  it  a 
hundred-fold,  and  the  origin  and  transmission  of  which  are 
equally  lawful.  Out  of  the  soil  has  grown  the  personal 
wealth  which  now  forms  a  large  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
society,  and  this  wealth,  the  fruit  of  modem  labor,  is  for  the 
greater  part  free  from  the  stain  of  brute  force.  War  is  no 
longer  in  our  day  a  means  of  existence;  It  is  rather  a  cause 
of  ruin;  conquerors  aspire  to  usurp  sovereignty,  but  they 
respect  property.  The  political  societies  which  have  settled 
in  new  worlds,  in  America  and  Australia,  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  greater  part  by  the  clearings  of  the  pioneers 
who  made  the  land  what  it  is,  and  bequeathed  it  to  their 
chUdrra.  There  has  been  little  or  no  violence  there,  in  the 
many  places  where  they  have  not  had  to  strive  against  savage 
tribes,  even  In  the  occupation  of  the  land.  In  the  main,  If 
we  consider  property  as  a  whole,  how  small  a  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  exception  as  compared  with  the  rule,  by  violence 
ascompared  with  labor  I— /Sbcio/  Utmty  qf  Property.  What 
is  Just  is  always  useful.  Property  has  such  a  character  of 
social  utility  that  society  could  not  exist  without  property, 
and  there  Is  no  thriving  society  without  individual  property. 
Therefore,  when  persons  have  desired  to  base  property  upon 
utility,  arguments  were  certainly  not  lacking;  but  utility, 
which  must  be  taken  great  account  of  in  political  subjects,  la, 
as  we  have  remarked,  a  result,  and  not  a  principle,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  excellent  effects 
of  property  corroborate  the  lawfulness  of  the  right  '  *  Man, " 
says  M.  Thiers,  "has  a  first  property  in  his  person  and  his 
faculties;  he  has  a  second,  lees  adherent  in  his  being,  but  not 
less  sacred,  in  the  product  of  these  faculties,  which  embraces 
aU  that  is  called  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  which  society 
is  deeply  interested  in  guaranteeing  to  him ;  for  without  this 
guarantee  there  would  be  no  labor,  without  labor  no  civiliza- 
tion, not  even  the  most  necessary,  but  only  misery,  robbery 
and  barbarism.'^  We  can  not  Imagine  a  society  entirely 
devoid  of  the  Idea  of  property;  but  we  can  conceive  of  one, 
and  even  find  such  In  history,  where  property  Is  In  a  rudi- 
mentary condition,  and  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  such  a  condition  is  indeed,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  misery 
and  barbarism.  Man  is  not  a  god;  labor,  which  is  a  health- 
ful exercise  for  both  soul  and  body,  is  at  the  same  time  pain- 
ful; it  Is  only  at  the  cost  of  an  effort  that  man  realizes  his 
thought  in  matter,  and  oftentimes  he  would  not  make  this 
effort,  so  painful  to  him,  If  he  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
thought  of  producing  a  useful  effect,  and  of  himself  enjoying 
the  result  of  it.  Who  would  take  the  trouble  to  fell  a  tree, 
to  divide  it  into  boards,  if  he  knew  that  the  next  day  a  sav- 
age would  seize  upon  it  to  make  a  fire  with  it,  or  even  build 
a  butt    Activity  would  have  no  object,  because  it  woold 
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law.  Americans  also  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
how  largely  the  intellectoal  development  of  their 
nation  must  be  affected  by  all  that  influences  the 
development  of  the  national  literature,  and  to 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  such  development 
must  depend  upon  the  inducements  extended  to 


literary  producers,  as  well  as  upon  the  character 
($f  the  competition  with  which  those  producov 
have  to  contend.  —  Literary  property  is  defined 
by  Drone  as  '*  the  exclusive  right  of  the  owner  to 
possess,  use  and  dispose  of  intellectual  produc- 
tions/' and  copyright,  as  "the  exclusive  right  of 


have  no  certain  compeuflation;  It  would  retire  within  itself, 
nice  the  snail  when  threatened  hy  danger,  and  woald  not 
▼entore  oat  save  for  the  satiafaction  of  tho  most  immedi- 
ate wants  or  the  creation  of  property  the  easiest  to  defend 
—the  hnnting  of  game,  or  the  mannfactore  of  a  bow  or 
of  an  axe.  In  societies  which  have  already  risen  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dviliaation,  bat  which  have  not  snfflcient 
respect  for  property,  this  social  Imperfection  alone  is  enough 
to  impede  progress  and  to  keep  men  for  oentaries  at  a 
low  level,  to  riee  above  which  reqaiies  unheard-of  efforts, 
and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  right.  "  All  txavelets," 
says  M.  Thiers  elsewhere,  **  have  been  stnick  hy  the  state  of 
languor,  of  misery,  and  of  greedy  nsury,dn  ooontries  where 
property  Is  not  sufficiently  inotected.  Go  to  the  east,  where 
despotism  claims  to  be  the  sole  owner,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  go  back  to  the  middle  agea,  and  you  will  see  every- 
where the  same  features;  the  land  neglected,  because  it  is 
the  prey  most  exposed  to  the  greediness  of  tyranny,  and  re- 
served for  the  slaves,  who  have  no  choice  of  employment; 
commerce  preferred,  as  being  able  to  escape  more  easily  from 
exaction.'^  A  melancholy  picture,  but  which  has  long  been 
and  still  is,  on  a  large  portion  of  our  globe,  the  true  picture 
of  humanity.  When  property,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  fully 
recognized,  respected  and  protected  in  its  various  forms, 
man  does  not  fear  to  let  his  activity  radiate  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  picture  of  society  is  then  entirely  different:  in 
place  of  a  few  thin,  bonghiess  shrubs,  there  will  be  seen  a 
forest  of  immense  oaks,  spreading  their  branches  far  and 
wide,  and  exhibiting  trunlcs  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  number  of  pores  through  which  they  breathe  air 
and  life.  Far  from  injuring  each  other,  men  sustAln  each 
other  by  their  individual  development  For  property  is  not 
a  common  fund  fixed  in  advance,  which  is  diminished  by  the 
amount  which  each  appropriates;  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
creation  of  the  intelligent  force  which  dwells  in  man;  eroh 
creation  is  added  to  the  previous  creations,  and,  putting  new 
vigor  into  commerce,  facilitates  ulterior  creations.  The  prop- 
erty of  one,  far  from  limiting  for  others  the  possibility  of 
becoming  owners,  on  the  contrary  increases  this  possibility; 
it  is  the  strongest  stimulus  to  production,  the  pivot  of  eco- 
nomical progress;  and  if  the  nature  of  things  had  not  made 
a  law  with  regard  to  it,  anterior  to  all  agreement,  human  law 
would  have  established  it  as  the  institution  pre-eminently 
useful  to  the  welfare  and  morality  of  nations.  —  History  qf 
Prxj/periy.  It  will  be  understood,  that,  although  the  principle 
of  property  is  always  the  same,  it  has  not  been  comprehended 
and  ^yplied  in  the  same  manner  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  with  the  right  of  property  as  with  most  natural 
rights,  which  remain  long  buried  in  barbarism,  and  emerge 
fVom  it  gradually  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  We  tend 
at  present  toward  the  plenitude  of  the  right  of  property,  and 
the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe  and  the  new  world 
appear  to  be  not  very  far  fh>m  the  ideal  of  our  conception. 
But  how  many  centuries  has  it  taken  to  free  it  from  the  exi- 
gencies or  the  ignorance  of  the  past  f  The  savages  of  America, 
who  did  not  cultivate  the  soil,  bad  no  idea  of  landed  property; 
custom  made  sacred  the  right  of  possession  only  for  persona] 
property;  the  land  was  common  to  all;  it  was  a  vast  ter- 
ritory for  fishing  and  hunting,  open  to  all  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  but  defended  with  jealous  care  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  neighboring  tribes.  When  they  improved  and 
formed  societies  wisely  organized,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
they  were  necesearily  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  .appro- 
priation of  land,  but  their  Ideas  even  then  did  not  rise  to  in- 
dividual property.  "No  one,"  says  Robertson,  speaking  of 
Peru,  "had an  exclusive  right  over  the  portion  allotted  to 
him.  He  possessed  it  only  for  a  year.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  a  new  division  was  made  according  to  the  rank, 
the  number  and  the  necessities  of  the  family.  All  these 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  common  labor  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community."  In  Mexico  the  grandees  had  indi- 
vidnal  property,  but,  he  adds,  "the  balk  of  the  nation  pos- 


sessed the  lands  in  a  widely  diiierent  manner.  A  \ 
quantity  of  land  was  allotted  to  eadi  district  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  families  which  formed  it.  This  land  was  cnl- 
tivated  by  the  labor  of  the  whole  commnnity.  The  prodnoe 
was  taken  to  a  common  warehouse,  and  divided  among  the 
families  according  to  their  respective  needs."  — The  prim- 
itive nations  do  not  appear  to  have  risen  much  higher  in  the 
conception  of  the  idea  of  property.  Among  the  pastoral 
peoples  of  the  east,  property,  composed  principally  of  per- 
sonal property  and  cattle,  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  father  of  the  family,  of  the  patriarch,  of  the  chief  of  the 
tribe ;  such  are  the  customs  of  the  Arabs,  and  we  fhid  them 
to-day  in  Algeria,  where  the  land  belonging  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  chMior  or  village  in  common,  is  distribated 
among  them  by  the  cfAd.  The  same  system,  ascending  from 
the  head  of  a  fiimlly  to  the  prince,  has  concentrated  all  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  eastern  despots,  and  enfeebled  the  ptog' 
ress  of  those  beautiful  countries  by  cutting  into  the  roots  of 
individual  activity.  The  Jewish  law  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  cancellation  of  personal  debts  every  seven  years  and 
the  restoration  of  alienated  lands  every  f ourteoi  yeara,  at  the 
great  jubilee,  with  the  view  of  retaining  property  in  the  aarae 
tribes  and  families:  a  law,  which  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  very  well  observed.  In  Greece,  Sparta  and  Athens 
there  were  indicated  two  opposite  tendencies:  one  mutilating 
and  suppressing  almost  the  right  of  property,  in  order  to 
fashion  the  citizen  according  to  the  will  of  the  state;  the 
other  insuring,  notwithstaqding  certain  restrictions,  civil 
liberty ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  to  which  side  the  preferences  of 
the  philosophers  inclined.  Even  in  the  laws,  in  which  he 
tries  to  create  a  practical  policy,  Plato  expresses  himself 
thus:  "  I  declare  to  you,  as  a  legislator,  that  I  regard  yon  and 
your  property  as  belonging,  not  to  yourselves,  but  to  your 
family,  and  your  entire  family,  with  its  property,  as  belong- 
ing still  more  to  the  state."  Rome,  while  sanctioning  ter- 
ritorial property  more  solemnly  than  most  other  andent 
govemmentB,  guaranteed  It  to  her  own  citizens  only,  and 
centred  it  in  the  hands  of  the  father  of  the  family;  conquest^ 
moreover,  was  still  among  the  principal  modes  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  had  given  rise  to  immense  possessions  of  the  state 
{agerpudlicus)  and  to  the  agrarian  laws.  During  the  empire 
the  jurisconsults,  under  the  influenoe  of  the  new  ideas  inop- 
agated  by  the  stoic  philosophy  and  the  Christian  religion,  set 
themselves  to  extricate  persons  too  dosel  v  confined  by  famOy 
bonds,  and  property  was  the  gainer  by  this  advance  in  liberty. 
But  in  the  middle  ages  the  feudal  system  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  land;  confounding  the  ideas  of  property  and  aov- 
ereignty,  it  made  the  possessor  of  the  land  master  of  chattels 
and  persons,  bound  both  the  one  and  the  other  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  bonds,  the  serfs  to  the  glebe,  the  lords  to  the  fief, 
and  interwove  society  in  a  vast  net-work  of  reciprocal  servi- 
tudes. Personal  property,  long  smothered  by  these  various 
systems,  showed  itself  only  with  timidityi  under  the  shelter 
of  the  franchise,  in  the  guilds  of  the  arts  and  trades ;  the  laws 
of  the  princes  protected  it  only  by  keeping  it  under  strict 
tutelage;  it  gradually  increased,  however,  and  was  even  be- 
ginning to  develop  quite  rapidly,  when  the  discoveries  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  Vasoo  da  Gama  had  opened  the 
great  course  of  the  ocean  to  maritime  commerce.  But,  at 
this  period,  the  absolute  power  of  kings  was  being  raised 
upon  the  ruins  of  feudalism  in  the  principal  states  of  western 
Europe,  and  if  property  freed  itself  somewhat  d€  facto  from 
bonds  put  on  it,  it  <U  Jure  only  changed  masters  without 
acquiring  any  farther  independence.  Louis  XIV.,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  and  most  fully  convinced 
representative  of  absolute  power,  wrote,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  dauphin:  "  Everything  within  the  extent  of  our  etateSk 
of  whatever  nature,  belongs  to  us  by  the  same  title.  Ton 
should  be  fully  convinced  that  kings  are  absolute  lords,  and 
have  naturally  the  full  and  free  disposition  of  all  property 
possessed  as  well  by  the  cleigy  as  the  laity,  to  use  as  wise 
stewards."  About  a  century  later,  in  1800|  another  aovereigQ, 
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thie  owner  to  multiply  and  to  dispose  of  copies  of 
an  intellectual  production/'— 'The  English  statute 
(5  &  6  Victoria)  defines  copyright  to  mean  "  the 
sole  and  exclusive  liberty  of  printing  or  otherwise 
multiplying  copies  of  any  subject  to  which  the 
word  is  herein  applied." — The  American  statute 


(U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  4952)  speaks  of  copyright 
in  a  book  as  *'  the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprint- 
ing, publishing,  *  *  and  vending  the  same." — The 
French  constitutional  convention  adopted,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1791,  a  report  prepared  by  Chopelin,  which 
declares  that ;  Im  plus  McrS,  la  phts  inaUctquable, 


not  less  alMolate,  said,  daring^  a  eeeslon  of  the  council  of 
state:  "Property  is  inviolable.  Napoleon  himself,  with  the 
nnmeroos  armies  at  his  command,  could  not  take  poeeession 
of  A  single  Held,  for  to  violate  the  right  of  property  in  one, 
is  to  vlcdate  it  in  all.''  His  actions  did  not  always  exactly 
coiiform  to  this  theory;  nevertheless,  this  declaration  shows 
what  progreee  the  idea  of  property  had  made  in  France,  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  because 
tbe  eighteenth  century  had  passed  between  the  two  periods, 
and  although  it  had  not  itself  a  clear  idea  of  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  property,  since  it  based  it  upon  utility  and  the  law, 
and  declared  It  to  have  originated  in  a  so-called  primitive 
eommnnity,  it  had,  nevertheless,  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
feodal  servitude  and  the  divine  right  of  kings;  It  had  plead- 
ed the  caose  of  liberty,  and  the  revolution  had  made  this 

'  eanae  triumph,  by  emancipating  man,  labor  and  the  land; 
property  could  now  be  produced  under  its  principal  forms. 
—  Of  the  Of^ectiona  to  Property.  Property  triumphed  with 
libCTty,  one  of  the  forms  of  which  it  is.  It  was  Just  the 
time  when  it  was  about  to  be  obliged  to  defend  itself  against 
the  most  malevolent  adversaries,  who  attacked  it  in  the 
name  of  a  pretended  equality;  jealous  of  seefaig  large  for- 
tunes displaying  themselves  side  by  side  with  extreme  pov- 
erty, they  foolishly  believed  that  to  deprive  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  those  who  had  lawfully  acquired  them,  was 
to  enooange  labor  and  to  relieve  poverty.  The  conven- 
tion, goided  by  principlea  entirely  different  from  those  of 
the  oonatitnent  assembly,  slid  more  than  once  down  this 
declivity,  and  following  the  convention,  Gracchus  Babceuf 
collected  and  exaggerated  the  doctrines  of  the  mountain  out 
of  which  he  created  mddern  communism.  **When,"  says 
he,  *'tbe  minority  in  a  state  have  succeeded  In  engrossing 
landed  and  Induatrial  wealth,  and  by  this  means  hold  the 
majority  under  their  rod,  and  use  their  power  to  cause  them 
to  languish  in  want,  the  fact  should  be  recognized  that  this 
encroachment  could  take  place  only  under  the  protection  of 
the  government,  and  then  what  the  old  administration  failed 
to  do  in  its  time  to  prevent  the  abuse  or  to  repress  it  at  its 

#  birth,  the  preaent  administration  should  do,  in  order  to  re- 
estahliah  the  equilibrium  which  should  never  have  been  lost, 
and  tbe  authority  of  the  law  should  effect  an  immediate  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  perfected 
government,  of  the  socijil  contract :  that  all  should  have 
enoogti.  and  no  one  too  much."  There  have  been  at  all  times 
those  who  have  dreamed  of  a  community  of  property,  and 
who  could  do  so  the  better,  as  individual  property  was  In 
their  time  less  extended  and  leas  firmly  estalished.  Plato 
wrote  his  '^Bepobiic'';  Campanella,  his  "City  of  the  Sun''; 
Thomas  More,  his  "  Utopia";  Ftaelon,  his  "Baetica"  and  his 
*'  Qoveroment  of  Salentum  " ;  but  they  created  a  speculative 
phfloeophy  rather  than  a  policy,  and  intended,  above  all,  to 
trace  for  mankind  an  ideal  of  virtue:  a  mistaken,  erroneous 
conception,  but  more  disinterested,  nevertheless,  than  that 
of  modem  conunnnists.  The  principal  object  of  the  latter  is 
enjoyment;  their  theories  have  been  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  the  wealth  which  was  Increasing  rapidly  in  modem  soci- 
ety, bot  distributing  its  favors  in  an  unequal  manner,  as  it 
proportioned  them  to  the  labor,  to  the  intelligence,  to  the 
capital  of  each  one  and  to  the  circumstances  of  production: 
they  have  wished  that  those  less  favored  should  have  a  larger 
share  without  having  a  heavier  burden  of  labor,  and  they 
have  conceived  of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  limit  or 
confiscate  capital,  that  is  to  say,  property,  which  is  the  lever 
of  labor.  -  The  Saint-Simonians,  to  attain  this  end,  proposed 
to  otganiae  a  powerful  priesthood,  composed  of  the  ablest 
men  in  science,  the  arts  and  mannlkctures.  This  priesthood 
woold  have  given  an  impetus  to  all  society;  the  priest  would 
have  been  *'  the  living  law " ;  there  would  have  been  no 
kmger  emperor  nor  pope;  there  would  have  been  a  father 
*' disposing  of  all  the  capital  and  products,  and  distributing 
them  to  each  according  to  his  merits."  They  arrived  at  this 
condnsion,  that  "all  property  is  property  of  the  churoh," 


and  that  **  every  kind  of  business  is  a  religious  function." 
They  did  not  see  that  property  is  the  very  reward  of  the  la- 
bor which  they  were  extolling,  and  the  fruit  of  the  economy 
without  which  labor,  deprived  of  capital,  Is  reduced  to  impo- 
tence; they  did  not  see  that  hereditary  transmission  is  the 
consequence  and  the  extension  of  property,  and,  under  pre- 
tense of  increasing  social  wealth,  wealth  which  for  lack  of 
being  managed  and  renewed  by  the  force  of  individual  inter- 
ests, would  have  insensibly  melted  away  in  the  hands  of  their 
high  priest,  they  ended  in  an  immense  despotism;  in  order  to 
pursue  the  shadow  of  comfort,  they  would  have  forfeited, 
without  knowing  it,  their  real  wel&re,  and  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate knowingly  to  sacrifice  liberty,  the  most  important  of  all 
possessions  in  a  society  of  civilized  men.  This  is  where  the 
first  of  the  systems  hostile  to  property  would  have  led  to.  - 
That  of  Fourier  dates  from  about  the  same  period,  that  is  to 
say,  the  consulate.  But  it  found  no  echo  until  after  the  great 
eclat  which  Saint-Shnonlsm  caused  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Fourier  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  communist;  he  proclaimed  liberty,  and  admitted  capital. 
But,  in  fact,  he  incloses  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  a  sys- 
tem of  exploitation  in  common  which  maims  them;  there  is 
no  longer  but  one  kind  of  liberty,  that  of  abandoning  one's 
self  without  restraint  to  one's  various  appetites;  there  is  no 
longer  but  one  kind  of  property,  that  of  the  phalanstery,  is 
that  truly  liberty  which,  with  a  firm  will  for  a  guide  and  re- 
sponsibility for  a  guarantee,  directs  the  spirit  of  man  toward 
a  definitive  end?  Is  this  truly  property,  that  is  to  say,  the. 
full  and  entiro  possession  of  the  various  things  which  man 
has  appropriated  to  himself  by  labor?—  The  latest  adversary 
of  property  is  M.  Proudhon,  who  in  a  famous  pamphlet  has 
taken  up  again  a  paradox  of  Brissot's,  viz.,  that  property  is 
theft.  M.  Proudhon  does  not  recognize,  either  in  possession 
or  labor,  suiBcient  reasons  to  justify  property.  ' '  Since  every 
man,"  he  says,  **  has  the  right  to  possess  simply  because  he 
exists  and  can  not  do  without  material  for  exploitation  and 
labor  In  order  to  live;  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,. the  num- 
ber of  occupants  varies  continually  by  birth  and  death,  it 
follows  that  the  quantity  of  material  to  which  each  laborer 
may  lay  claim  is  changeable,  like  the  number  of  occupants; 
consequently,  that  possession  is  always  subordinate  to  the 
population;  finally,  that,  as  possession  in  law  can  never  re- 
main fixed,  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  that  it  should  become 
property."  Elsewhere,  in  answering  the  argument  of  Ch. 
Comte,  who  sees  a  title  to  property  in  the  superior  value  ob- 
tained by  the  possessor  when  the  latter,  thanks  to  his  labors, 
has  drawn  subsistence  for  two  persons  from  soil  which  had 
formerly  fed  but  one,  M.  Proudhon  adds:  ** I  maintain  that 
the  possessor  is  doubly  paid  for  his  trouble  and  his  industry, 
but  that  he  acquires  no  right  to  the  land.  Let  the  laborer 
claim  the  fruits  as  his  own ;  I  grant  that  he  should  have  them, 
but  I  do  not  imdcrstand  that  the  ownership  of  the  produce 
involves  that  of  the  material."  This  concession  places  all 
personal  property  outside  of  litigation,  as  it  consists  entirely 
of  the  produce  which  the  laborer  has  made  his  own  and  has 
not  consumed.  There  remains  landed  property,  or,  to  ex- 
press it  more  clearly,  the  very  small  portion  of  the  value  of 
real  estate  which  is  not  the  result  of  labor,  a  personal  capital 
buried  in  the  soil  and  confounded  with  it.  Now,  no  econo- 
mist maintains  that  every  man,  on  coming  into  this  world, 
has  a  right  to  a  portion  of  it,  and  especially  to  a  portion  equal 
to  that  of  others  in  the  very  country  in  which  he  is  bom. 
Possession  is  a  Otct,  and  not  a  right;  it  may  give  rise  to  a 
right  when,  having  taken  place  upon  land  still  unpossessed. 
It  Is  sanctioned  by  labor;  that  is  all.  Society  guarantees  the 
rights  of  individuals,  it  is  her  first  duty;  in  the  system  of  M. 
Proudhon  she  would  commit  the  double  fault  of  wishing  to 
do  them  too  much  good  by  seeking  to  make  a  fortune  for 
them,  uid  of  doing  them  too  much  harm  by  spoiling  some  of 
a  right  logically  anterior  to  herself,  for  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing others  with  a  gratuitous  benefit.  —  (The  above  note  is  the 
joint  production  of  L.  Wolowski  and  Bmile  Levasseur.— En.) 
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et,  H  Je  puis  parUr  airm,  la  jAm  permmdU  de  Unites 
le$  propriites,  est  V&tivmge,  fruit  de  la  pensee  dun 
ecrifcain.  And  in  the  decree  rendered  by  the  con- 
vention, July  10,  1798,  the  preamble  (written  by 
Lakaual)  declares  that  de  toutes  les  proprietis,  la 
moins  susceptible  de  contestation,  c'est,  sans  contrMt, 
ceUe  des  productions  du  genie :  et  si  quelque  chose 
peut  iUmner,  e*est  qu*il  ait  faUu  reeonnaUre  eette 
proprUti,  assurer  son  libre  exerdce  par  une  loi  posi- 
tive; e'est  gu*une  aussi  grande  revolution  que  la 
.  notre  ait  ete  necessaire  pour  nous  ramener  sur  ee 
point,  comme  sur  tout  dautres,  aux  simples  ^le- 
mSnts  de  la  justice  la  plus  commune.  —  The  act 
relating  to  copyright,  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  of 
Germany,  in  April,  1871,  declares  that  Das  Reeht, 
ein  Schriftwerk  auf  mechanischem  Wege  2U  vertsd' 
faUigen,  steht  dem  Urkeber  desselben  ausschUessUeh 
su.  —  Coppinger  defines  copyright  as  "the  sole 
and  exdusive  right  of  multiplying  copies  of  an 
j  original  work  or  composition,"  and  says  that  the 
right  of  an  author  "to  the  productions  of  his 
mental  exertions,  may  be  classed  among  the  spe- 
cies of  property  acquired  by  occupancy;  being 
founded  on  labor  and  invention.  ** —  Francis  Lieber 
says  (in  an  address  delivered  April  6, 1868),  '■  The 
main  roots  of  all  property  whatsoever  are  appro- 
priation and  production.  •  •  Property  •  • 
precedes  government.  If  a  man  appropriates 
what  belongs  to  no  one  (for  instance,  the  trunk  of 
a  tree),  and  if  he  produces  a  new  thing  (for  in- 
stance, a  canoe)  out  of  that  tree,  this  product  is 
verily  his  own,  •  •  and  any  one  who  in  turn 
attempts  to  appropriate  it  without  the  process  of 
exchange,  is  an  intruder,  a  robber.  *  *  The 
whole  right  of  property  •  •  rests  on  appropriation 
and  production:  and  I  appeal  to  the  intuitive  con- 
viction 'of  every  thinking  man  to  say  whether  a 
literary  work,  such  as  Baker's  description  of  his 
toilsome  Journeys,  or  (Joethe's  Faust,  is  not  a 
production  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  even 
more  so  than  a  barrel  of  herrings,  which  have 
been  appropriated  in  the  North  sea,  and  pickled 
and  barreled  by  the  fishermen;  and  whether  any 
one  has  a  right  to  meddle  with  this  property  by 
production,  any  more  than  you  or  I  with  the  bar- 
rel of  herrings."  —  Drone  says:  "There  can  be 
no  property  in  a  production  of  the  mind  unless  it 
is  expressed  in  a  definite  form  of  words.  But  the 
property  is  not  in  the  words  alone ;  it  is  in  the 
intellectual  creation,  which  language  is  merely  a 
means  of  expressing  and  communicating."  It  is 
evident  that  copyright  is  in  its  nature  akin  to 
patent  right,  which  also  represents  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  property  in  an  idea  or  a 
group  of  ideas,  or  the  form  of  expression  of  an 
idea. —  International  patent  rights  have,  however, 
been  recognized  and  carried  into  effect  more  gen- 
erally than  have  copyrights.  The  patentee  of  an 
improved  toothpick  would  be  able  to  secure  to- 
day a  wider  recognition  of  his  right  than  has  been 
accorded  to  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
or  of  "Adam  Bede." —  Almost  the  sole  exception 
to  this  consensus  of  civilized  opinion  on  the  status 
of  literary  property  is  presented  by  Henry  C. 


Carey.  He  took  the  position  that  "  Ideas  are  the 
common  property  of  mankind.  Facts  are  every- 
body's  facts.  Words  are  free  to  all  men.  ♦  • 
Examine  Macanlay^s  'History  of  England,'  and 
you  will  find  that  the  body  is  composed  of  what 
is  common  property."  Of  Prescotl,  Bancroft  and 
Webster  he  says :  "  They  did  nothing  but  repro- 
duce ideas  that  were  common  property."  Of 
Scott  and  Irving,  "  They  made  no  contribution  to 
knowledge."  ("Letters  on  Copyright."  Phila., 
1854.)  Therefore,  the  author  of  a  work  has  no 
right  of  property  in  the  book  he  has  made.  He 
took  the  common  stock  and  worked  it  over:  and 
'one  man  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  another. 
If  the  author  is  allowed  to  be  the  owner  of  his 
works,  the  public  are  deprived  of  their  rights. 
Property  in  books  is  robbeiy.  But  this  is  simply 
a  partial  or  specific  application  of  the  well-known 
formula  of  Proudhon :  "  Property  is  robbery,"  a 
theory  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  this  * 
paper.  —  The  conception  of  literary  property  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  A  recompense  of  some 
sort  to  the  author  was  regarded  as  a  natural  right, 
and  any  one  contravening  it  as  little  better  than  a 
robber.  Klostermann  says :"  The  first  germs  of 
a  recognition  of  a  property  in  thought  are  to  be 
found  in  the  agreements  which  authors  entered 
into  with  the  booksellers  for  the  multiplication 
and  sale  of  copies  of  their  works,  and  in  the  cus- 
tom to  treat  as  unlawful  any  infringement  upon 
the  bookseller's  right  in  a  work  which  bad  been 
so  transferred  to  him.  The'  booksellers  among 
the  Romans  succeeded,  through  the  use  of  slave 
labor,  in  producing  duplicates  of  their  manu- 
scripts at  so  low  a  cost,,  that  the  use  and  produc- 
tions, centuries  later,  of  the  first  printing  presses, 
were  hardly  cheaper."  Martial  records,  in  one 
of  his  epigrams,  that  the  edition  of  his  "  Xenii"  • 
could  be  bought  from  the  bookseller  Tryphon  for 
four  sesterces,  the  equivalent  of  about  twelve  and 
a  half  cents.  He  grumbles  .at  this  price  as  being 
too  high,  and  claims  that  the  bookseller  would 
have  been  able  to  get  a  profit  from  a  charge  of 
half  that  amount.  This  poet  appears  to  have  had 
not  less  than  four  publishers  in  charge  of  the  sale 
of  his  works,  one  of  whom  was  a  freedman  of 
the  second  Lucensis.  The  latter  issued  a  special 
pocket  edition  of  the  "Epigrams."  The  poet 
prepared  the  advertisements  for  the  booksellers, 
putting  these  in  the  form  of  epigrams,  but  not 
neglecting  to  specify  the  form  and  price  of  each 
book,  as  well  as  the  place  where  it  was  offered 
for  sale.*   Horace  refers  to  the  brothers  Sosius  as 

*  Omnis  in  hoc  gracilt  zmioram  tnrtM  libello 
Constabit  nummis  qaataor  empta  tibi. 
Qnataor  eat  nlminm,  poterit  ooiwtan  doolmfl. 
Bt  fadet  Incmm  bibliopola  TiTpbon. 

(Bpigrtiiiinata,  lib.  xUl.,  ep.  t,) 
Qai  tecum  cnpis  erae  meoa  nbicnnqae  Hbellos. 
Bt  comites  longse  qmeris  habere  yie. 
Hoe  erne  qaoe  arcet  breyibaa  membnna  tabcBli: 
Bcrinia  da  magnis,  me  manna  ana  cspit. 
•       •«•«• 
Libertam  docti  Lacenais  qnare  Secnndi 
Limlna  post  Pada,  PaUadiamqoe  Fornm. 

(Bptgrtmmata,  lib.  i.,  op.  &.) 
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his  published,  bat  complainB  that  while  his  works 
brought  gold  to  them,  for  their  author  they  earned 
only  fame  in  distant  lands  and  with  posterity.* 
Terence  sold  his  "  Eunuchus  "  to  the  JBdiles*  and 
his  "  Hecyra"  to  the  player  Roscius;  while  Juxe- 
nal  reports  that  8tatius  would  have  starved  if 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  seUing  to  the  actor 
Paris  his  tragedy  of  Agave.  ''  Such  sales,"  says 
Coppinger,  "were  considered  as  founded  upon 
natural  Justice.  No  man  could  possibly  have  a 
right  to  make  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  works  of 
another  without  the  author's  consent.  It  would 
be  converting  to  his  own  emolument  the  fruits  of 
another's  labor." — It  is  apparent  from  these  and 
from  similar  references,  that  under  the  Roman 
empire  authors  were  in  the  habit  of  transferring 
to  booksellers  for  such  consideration  as  they  could 
obtain,  the  right  to  duplicate  and  to  sell  their 
worka^  and  that,  imder  the  trade  usages,  they 
were  protected  in  so  doing.  There  was  no  im- 
perial act  covering  such  transfers,  and  it  does  not 
i^pear  that  in  any  division  of  the  Roman  law 
was  there  provision  for  the  exclusive  right  in  the 
"  copy  "  of  literary  material.  —  It  is  nevertheless 
the  case  that  the  Roman  jurists  interested  them- 
•dvea  in  the  question  of  immaterial  property,  but 
it  was  apparently  rather  as  a  theoretical  specula- 
tion than  as  a  study  in  practical  law.  Some  of 
the  earlier  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of  property 
in  ideas  appear  to  have  turned  upon  the  question 
as  to  whether  such  property  should  take  prece- 
dence over  that  in  the  material  which  happened 
to  be  made  use  of  for  the  expression  of  the  ideaa 
The  disciples  of  Proculus  maintained  that  the 
oocapation  of  alien  material  so  as  to  make  of  it 
a  new^  thing,  gave  a  property  right  to  him  who 
had  ao  rewoiiced  or  reshaped  it;  while  the  school 
of  Sabinus  insisted  that  the  ownership  in  the 
material  must  cany  with  it  the  title  to  what- 
ever was  produced  upon  the  material.  Justinian, 
following  the  opinion  of  Gains,  took  a  middle 
ground,  pointing  out  that  the  decision  must  be 
influenced  by  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  ma- 
terial to  its  original  form,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  question  as  to  whether  the  material,  or 
that  which  had  been  produced  upon  it,  was  the 
more  essential.  This  opinion  of  Qaius  appears 
to  have  had  reference  to  the  ownership  of  a 
certain  table  upon  which  a  picture  had  been 
painted,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  art- 
ist. This  decision  contains  an  unmistakable  rec- 
ognition of  immaterial  property,  not,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  sense  of  a  right  to  exclusive  reproduction, 
but  in  the  particular  application,  that,  while  ma- 
terial property  depends  upon  the  substance,  im- 
malerial  property,  that  is  to  say,  property  in  ideas, 
depends  upon  the  form.  — For  the  centuries  fol- 
lowing the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire, 
daring  which  literary  undertakings  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  monasteries,  the  Roman 
Qsage,  under  which  authors  could  dispose  of  their 

*  Hie  meret  «n  Uber  Soef is,  hie  et  mare  transit, 
St  loDgnm  noto  scriptori  piorogat  alTum. 

(Art  Poet,  846.) 


works  to  bookselleis,  and  the  latter  could  be  se- 
cured control  of  the  property  purchases,  was  en- 
tirely forgotten.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  the 
duplication  of  works  of  literature.  According  to 
Wftchter  {Dm  Verlaggreeht,  1857),  it  was  even  the 
case  that  by  a  statute  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
issued  in  1228,  the  Parisian  booksellers  (who  were 
in  large  psrt  dependent  upon  the  university)  were 
enjoined  to  extend,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  dupli- 
cation of  works  of  a  certain  class.  The  business 
of  bookseller  at  that  time  consisted  as  much  in 
the  renting  out  for  reading  and  copying  of  authen- 
tic manuscript  versions  as  in  the  sale  of  manu- 
script copies.  In  the  university  of  Paris,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Bologna,  a  statute  specified  the  least 
number  of  copies,  usually  120,  of  a  manuscript 
that  a  bookseller  must  keep  in  stock,  and  the 
prices  for  loaning  manuscripts  were  also  fixed  by 
statute.  The  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the 
reproduction  of  manuscripts  was  in  every  case 
considerable  (much  greater  than  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Roman  empire),  and  when,  therefore,  an 
author  desired  to  secure  a  wide  circulation  for  his 
work,  he  came  to  regard  the  reproduction  of 
copies,  not  as  a  reserved  right  and  source  of  in- 
come, but  as  a  service  to  himself,  which  he  was 
very  ready  to  facilitate  and  even  to  compensate. 
—  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  whatever  imma- 
terial property  in  the  realms  of  science,  art  or 
technics,  obtained  recognition  and  protection,  was 
held  in  ownership,  not  by  individuals,  but  by 
churches,  monasteries  or  universities.  Before  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  were  fortunate  if,  without  a  ruinous  expend- 
iture, they  could  succeed  in  getting  their  pro- 
ductions ^fore  the  public.  The  printing  press 
brought  with  it  the  possibility  of  a  compensation 
for  literary  labor.  Very  speedily,  however,  the 
unrestricted  rivalry  of  printers  brought  into  exist- 
ence competing  and  unauthorized  editions,  which 
diminiahed  the  prospects  of  profit,  or  entailed 
loss  for  the  authors,  editors  and  printers  of  the 
original  issue,  and  thus  discouraged  further  simi- 
lar undertakings.  —  As  there  was  no  general  en- 
actment under  which  the  difficulty  could  be  met, 
protection  for  the  authors  and  their  representa- 
tives was  sought  through  special  "privil^es," 
obtained  for  separate  works  as  issued.  The  earli- 
est privilege  of  the  kind  was,  according  to  Putter 
{Beitrdge  »um  deutachen  Staats-und  FUntenreeht), 
that  conceded  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  Jan.  8, 
1491,  to  the  jurist  Peter  of  Ravenna,  securing  to 
him  and  to  the  publishers  selected  by  him,  the 
exclusive  right  for  the  printing  and  sale  of  his 
work  "Phoenix."  No  term  of  years  appears  to 
have  been  named  in  this  ' '  privilege."  It  appears, 
however,  that  most  of  the  early  Italian  enact- 
ments in  regard  to  literature  were  framed,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  authors, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  printers  (acting 
also  as  publishers)  to  undertake  certain  literary 
enterprises  which  were  believed  to  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  community.  —  The  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, the  dukes  of  Florence,  and  Leo  X.  and  other 
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popes,  conceded  at  different  times  to  certain  print- 
ers the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing,  for  speci- 
fied terms,  rarely  apparently  exceeding  fourteen 
years,  editions  of  certain  classic  authors.  At  this 
time,  when  tUe  business  of  the  production  and 
the  distribution  of  books  was  in  its  infancy,  such 
undertakings  must  have  been  attended  with  ex- 
ceptional risk,  and  have  called  for  no  little  en- 
lightened enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  printers. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  princes  conceding 
these  privileges  were  not  interested  in  securing 
profits  for  the  printers,  but  had  in  mind  simply 
the  encouragement,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, of  literary  ventures  on  the  part  of  the  editors 
and  printers.  —  After  Italy,  it  is  in  France  that 
we  find  the  next  formal  recognition,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  of  the  rights  of  property  in 
literature.  From  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became 
usage  for  the  publisher  (at  that  time  identical  with 
the  printer),  before  undertaking  the  publication 
of  a  work,  to  obtain  from  the  king  an  authoriza- 
tion, or  letters  patent,  the  term  of  which  appears 
to  have  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  mood  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  ad- 
vising ministers.  At  the  close  of  nearly  all  of 
the  volumes  issued  previous  to  the  revolution, 
will  be  found  printed:  Les  Lettres  du  Boi,  ad- 
dressed, A  no9  amss  et  feaux  canaeillers,  Us  gens 
tenons  nos  eaurs  de  ParUment  *  *  et  autres  nos 
jmUeiers,  et  qui  font  defenses  d  tons  Ubraires  et 
imprimeurs  et  autres  personnes  de  qudque  qucUiU 
et  condition  qu'eUes  soient,  dUntroduire  aueun  im- 
pression etrangere  (that  is  to  say,  any  unauthorized 
reprint)  dans  aueun  Ueu  de  noire  obeissanee.  — 
These  letters  were  in  the  first  place  obtained,  as 
in  Italy,  for  the  protection  of  special  editions  of 
the  classics,  but  very  speedily  the  native  litera- 
ture increased  in  importance,  and  the  list  of  orig- 
inal works  came  to  outnumber  that  of  the  re- 
prints of  ancient  authors.  The  rights  specified 
in  the  letters  were  in  the  first  place  nearly  always 
vested  in  the  printers,  but  it  is  evident,  that,  the 
longer  the  terms  of  the  royal  concessions,  the 
larger  the  remuneration  that  could  be  looked  for 
from  the  work,  and  the  greater  the  price  that  the 
printer  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  to  author 
or  writer.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  terms 
granted  to  original  French  works  were  usually 
longer  than  those  for  the  new  editions  of  the 
classics  or  of  reprints  of  devotional  works. — Ac- 
cording to  Lowndes,  the  i)enalties  for  infringing 
copyright  were,  until  the  revolution,  heavier  in 
France  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  It  was 
argued  that  such  infringement  constituted  a  worse 
crime  than  the  stealing  of  goods  from  the  house 
of  a  neighbor,  for  in  the  latter  case  some  negli- 
gence might  possibly  be  imputed  to  the  owner, 
while  in  the  former  it  was  stealing  what  had  been 
confided  to  the  public  honor.  — The  status  of  lit- 
erary property  was  further  recognized  and  defined 
by  the  so-called  Ordinances  de  Moulines  of  Henry 
II.,  in  1556,  the  declaration  of  Charles  IX.,  in 
1571,  and  the  letters  patent  of  Henry  III.,  in 


1576,  but  the  character  of  the  methods  of  grant- 
ing and  defending  copyrights  was  not  changed  in 
any  material  respects.  —  By  the  decree  of  the 
national  assembly  of  Aug.  4, 1789,  all  the  privi- 
leges a£Forded  to  authors  and  owners  of  literary 
property  by  the  various  royal  edicts  were  re- 
pealed. In  July,  1798,  the  first  general  copyright 
act  was  passed,  under  which,  protection  was  con- 
ceded to  the  author  for  his  life,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ten  years  thereafter.  —  The  im- 
perial act  of  1810  extended  the  term  to  twenty 
years  after  the  author's  death,  for  widow  or  chil- 
dren, the  term  remaining  at  ten  years  if  the  heirs 
were  further  removed.  In  1872  the  act  now  (1888) 
in  force  was  passed.  Under  this  the  term  was  ex- 
tended to  fifty  years  from  the  death  of  the  author. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  were  also  extended  to 
the  colonies.  Foreigners  and  Frenchmen  enjoy 
the  right  equally,  and  no  restriction  is  made  as 
to  the  authors  being  residents  at  the  time  the 
copyright  is  taken  out.  It  is,  further,  not  neces- 
sary that  the  first  publication  of  the  work  should 
be  made  in  France.  In  case  the  work  be  first 
published  abroad,  French  copyright  may  subse- 
quently be  secured  by  depositing  two  copies  at 
the  ministry  of  the  interior  in  Paris,  or  with  the 
secretary  of  the  prefecture  in  the  departments. 
The  provisions  of  the  statute  affecting  foreigneis 
may  be  modified  by  any  convention  concluded 
between  France  and  a  foreign  country. — The  ear- 
liest German  enactment  in  regard  to  literary  prop- 
erty was  the  '*  privilege  "  accorded  in  Nuremberg, 
in  1501,  to  the  poet  Conrad  Celtes,  for  the  works 
of  the  poet  Hroswista  (HelencT  von  Roesow,  a 
mm  of  the  Benedictine  cloister  of  Gardersheim). 
As  this  author  had  been  dead  for  600  yeanrs,  the 
privilege  was  evidently  not  issued  for  her  pro- 
tection, but  must  rather  have  been  based  upon  the 
idea  of  encouraging  Celtes  in  a  praiseworthy  (and 
probably  unremunerative)  undertaking.  Between 
the  years  1510  and  1514  we  find  record  of  "priv- 
ileges "  issued  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  favor 
of  the  sermons  of  Geilcr  of  Eaisersberg,  and  the 
writings  of  Bchottius,  Stabius  and  others.  In 
1584  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  was  issued 
in  Wittenberg  under  the  protection  of  the  "priv- 
ilege "  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  —  Penalties  for 
piratical  reprints  were  sometimes  specified  in  the 
special  "privileges,"  but  from  1660  we  find  cer- 
tain general  acts  under  which  privil^ped  works 
could  obtain  protection,  and  their  owners  could 
secure  against  reprinters  uniform  penalties.  De- 
crees of  this  class  were  issued  by  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort in  1657,  1660  and  1775,  by  Nuremberg  in 
1628,  by  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1661,  and  by 
the  imperial  government  in  1646.  There  were  also 
enactments  in  Hanover  in  1778,  and  in  Austria  in 
1 795.  All  of  the  above  specified  acts  expressly  per- 
mitted the  reprinting  of  "  foreign  "  works,  that  is, 
of  works  issued  outside  of  the  domain  covered  by 
the  ehactment.  Piratical  reprinting  between  the 
different  German  states  increased,  therefore,  with 
the  growth  of  the  literature,  and  although  the  in- 
jury and  injustice  caused  by  it  were  recognized. 
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and  measures  for  its  suppressioii  were  promised 
by  the  emperors  Leopold  II.  and  Francis  XL  (1790 
and  1702),  nothing  in  this  direction  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  unwieldy  imperial  machinexy.  —  In 
1794  legislation  was  inaugurated  in  the  Prussian 
parliament,  which  was  accepted  by  the  other  states 
of  Germany  (excepting  Wurtemberg  and  Mecklen- 
burg), under  which  all  Qerman  authors  and  for- 
eign authors  whose  works  were  represented  by 
publishers  taking  part  in  the  book  fairs  in  Frank- 
fort and  Leipzig,  were  protected  throughout  the 
states  of  Qermany  against  unauthorized  reprints. 
— According  to  Elostermann  these  enactments 
were  only  in  small  part  effective,  and  it  was  not 
until  forty  years  later,  that,  under  the  later  acts  of 
the  new  German  confederacy,  Cterman  authors 
were  able  to  secure  throughout  Germany  a  satis- 
factory protection.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  case 
that  to  those  who  framed  the  Berlin  enactment  of 
1794  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  first  steps 
toward  the  practical  recognition  of  international 
copyright.  — The  copjrright  statute  now  in  force 
in  Germany,  including  Elsass  and  Lothringen, 
dates  from  1871.  The  term  is  for  the  life  of  the 
author  and  ifor  thirty  years  thereafter.  The  copy- 
right registry  for  the  empire  is  kept  at  Leipzig. 
The  protection  of  the  law  is  afforded  to  the  works 
of  citizens,  whether  published  inside  or  outside 
of  the  empire,  and  also  to  works  of  aliens,  if  these 
are  published  by  a  firm  doing  business  within 
the  empire.  —  In  Italy  literary  copyright  rests 
upon  the  statute  of  1866.  The  term  is  for  the  life 
of  the  author  and  for  forty  years  after  his  death, 
or  for  eighty  years  from  the  publication  of  the 
work.  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  forty 
years,  however,  or  after  the  death  of  the  author,  in 
case  this  does  not  take  place  until  more  than  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication,  the  work 
is  open  to  publication  by  any  one  who  will  pay  to 
the  author  of  the  copyright  a  royalty  of  5  per  cent. 
of  the  published  price.  It  is  necessary  to  deposit 
two  copies  of  the  work,  together  with  a  declara- 
tion in  duplicate,  at  the  prefecture  of  the  province. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  citizens  and  aliens, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  applicable  to  the 
authors  of  works  first  published  in  any  foreign 
country,  between  which  and  Italy  there  is  no  copy- 
right treaty. — In  Austria  the  term  of  literary  copy- 
right is  for  thirty  years  after  the  author's  death,  and 
the  other  provisions  of  the  act  in  force  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  (German  statute.  —  In  Holland  and 
Belgium,  copyright,  formerly  perpetual,  is  now 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  author  and  twenty  years 
thereafter.  —  In  Denmark,  copyright,  formerly 
perpetual,  is  now  limited  to  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  publication.  —  In  Sweden,  copyright  was 
also,  until  recently,  i)erpetual.  By  the  act  of  1 877, 
however,  it  now  endures  for  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  for  fifty  years  thereafter.  The  provisions  of 
the  law  are  made  applicable  to  the  works  of  for- 
eign authors  only  on  condition  of  reciprocity.  — 
In  Spain,  copyright  rests  on  the  act  of  1878,  and 
endures  during  the  life  of  the  author  and  for 
eighty  years  thereafter.    If  the  right  be  assigned 


by  the  author,  and  the  author  leave  no  heirs,  it 
belongs  to  the  assignees  for  eighty  years  from  the 
author's  death.  In  the  case,  however,  of  heirs 
being  left  by  the  author,  the  assignment  holds 
good  for  but  twenty-five  years,  after  which  the 
ownership  reverts  to  the  heirs  for  the  remaining 
fifty-five  years  of  the  term.  Owners  of  foreign 
works  will  retain  their  rights  in  Spain,  provided 
they  adhere  to  the  law  of  their  own  country.  The 
copyright  registry  is  kept  at  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and  to  perfect  the  registry  a  deposit  of 
three  copies  of  the  work  is  required.  The. Spanish 
government  is  authorized  to  conclude  copyright 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  on  the  condition 
of  complete  reciprocity  between  the  contracting 
parties.  Under  such  an  arrangement  any  author, 
or  his  representative  who  has  legally  secured  copy- 
right in  the  one  country,  would  be,  without  fur- 
ther formalities,  entitled  to  enjoy  it  in  the  other. — 
In  Russia,  copyright  endures  for  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor, and  for  fifty  years  thereafter. —  In  Greece  the 
term  is  fifteen  years  from  publication.  — In  Japan 
the  law  of  copyright  dates  from  1874.  Manuscript 
must  be  examined  by  the  department  of  the  in- 
terior, and  if  found  free  from  disloyal  opinions 
or  any  matter  calculated  to  injure  public  morals, 
a  certificate  of  protection  is  promptly  issued. 
Three  copies  of  the  work  must  be  deposited  in  the 
department,  and  the  fees  amount  to  the  value  of 
six  more  copies.  —  In  China,  notwithstanding  the 
large  body  of  national  literature,  no  laws  have 
been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  literary  prop- 
erty.— In  Great  Britain  the  act  of  1842,  now 
(1888)  in  force,  provides  as  follows:  Copyright  in 
a  book  endures  for  forty-two  years  from  the  date 
of  publication,  or  for  the  author's  life,  and  for 
seven  years  after,  whichever  of  these  two  terms 
may  be  the  longer.  The  first  publication  of  the 
work  must  be  in  Great  Britain.  The  copy  can  be 
taken  out  by  any  author  or  owner  who  is  a  British 
citizen,  or  by  an  alien  who  may  at  the  time  of  the 
first  publication  be  within  the  British  dominions 
(in  any  portion  of  the  British  empire).  The  work 
must  be  registered  in  the  records  of  the  stationers' 
company,  and  five  copies  must  be  delivered  to 
certain  institutions  specified.  A  bill  is  now,  how- 
ever, before  parliament,  framed  mainly  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  copyright  commission  of 
1878,  which  provides  that  the  term  of  copyright 
for  books  shall  be  fifty  years;  that  in  the  case  of 
British  subjects  copyright  extends  to  all  the  British 
dominions;  that  aliens,  wherever  resident,  shall  be 
entitled  to  British  copyright  on  registering  their 
work  in  that  part  of  the  British  dominions  where 
it  was  first  published.  —  The  history  of  the  status 
of  literary  property  in  England  prior  to  1863,  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Macleod  (vol 
i.,  p.  642).  It  is  in  England  that  the  nature  and 
basis  of  copyright  have  received  the  most  thor- 
ough consideration,  and  the  English  opinions  (al- 
though representing  very  wide  differences  among 
themselves)  have  been  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  here  that  the  first  record  of  (he 
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recognition  of  property  in  Hteratuie  appears  in 
1658  (that  is,  half  a  centory  later  than  in  France 
or  Oennany)  when  the  earliest  entry  of  titles  was 
made  on  the  register  of  the  company  of  stationers  in 
London.  As  early  as  1584,  however,  Henry  YIII. 
granted  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  printing  certain  books  hi  which  the 
crown  claimed  a  prerogative.  Afterward,  patents 
eum  prmlegio  were  granted  to  individuals.  Prior 
to  1710  there  was  no  legislation  creating  literary 
property  or  confining  ownership,  nor  any  abridg- 
ing its  perpetuity  or  restricting  its  enjoyment.  It 
was  imderstood,  therefore,  to  owe  its  existence  to 
common  law,  and  this  conclusion,  arrived  at  by 
the  weightiest  authorities,  remained  practically 
unquestioned  until  1774.  For  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1710  (8  Anne),  the  details  of  the  cases 
of  Miller  «8.  Taylor  (1769),  and  Donaldson  «8. 
Becket  (1774),  the  discussions  concerning  these 
cases,  with  the  opinions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord 
Camden  and  Justice  Yates,  and  also  for  the  debate 
attending  the  framing  of  the  act  of  1842,  with  the 
arguments  of  Talfourd,  Lord  Campbell,  Justice 
Coleridge,  Lord  Macaulay  and  Thomas  Hood, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Madeod's  paper. 
— In  the  United  States  the  first  act  in  regard 
to  copyright  was  passed  in  Connecticut  in  Jan- 
uary, 1788.  This  was  followed  by  the  Massar 
chusetts  act  of  March,  1788,  that  of  Virginia  in 
1785,  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1786. 
These  acts  were  due  more  particularly  to  the  ef> 
forts  of  Noah  Webster,  and  their  first  service  was 
the  protection  of  his  famous  ' '  Speller."  Webster 
journeyed  from  state  capital  to  state  capital,  to 
urge  upon  governors  and  legislatures  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  copyright  laws,  and  under  his 
persistency  measures  had  also  been  promised  and 
in  part  framed  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  South  Carolina.  The 
necessity  for  state  laws  on  the  subject  was,  how- 
ever, obviated  by  the  United  States  statute  of 
1790.  In  creating  a  public  and  legislative  opinion 
which  made  such  a  law  possible,  Webster's  writ- 
ings and  personal  influence  were  all  important.  — 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, in  1787,  a  general  copyright  law  was  not 
within  the  province  of  the  central  government, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  the  states  in  the  fram- 
ing of  copyright  legislation,  a  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Madison,  was  adopted  in  congress,  in 
May,  1788,  recommending  to  the  states  the  adop- 
tion of  laws  securing  copyright  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  fourteen  years.  The  state  acts  passed 
prior  to  this  resolution  had  conceded  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  act  of  1790  provided  for 
the  shorter  time  suggested  by  Madison.  The  act 
of  1881  extended  the  fourteen  years  to  twenty- 
eight,  with  privilege  to  the  author,  his  widow  or 
children,  of  renewal  for  fourteen  years  more. 
The  act  of  1884  provided  that  all  deeds  for  the 
transfer  or  assignment  of  copyright  should  be 
recorded  in  the  office  in  which  the  original  entry 
had  been  made.  In  1846  the  act  establishing  the 
Smithsonian  institution  required  that  one  copy  of 


the  work  copyrighted  should  be  delivered  to  that 
institution^  and  one  copy  to  the  library  of  congress. 
This  provision  was  repealed  in  1899,  by  a  statute 
which  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior the  custody  of  the  publications  and  records. 
In  1865  the  copies  were  again  ordered  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  library  of  congress.  In  1861  an  act 
was  passed,  providing  that  cases  of  copyright 
could,  without  regard  to  the  amount  involved,  be 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  —  The  act  now  in 
force  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  July,  1870, 
(see  Rev.  Stat.,  sees.  4948-4971).  This  provides 
that  the  business  of  copyrights  shall  be  under 
charge  of  the  librarian  of  congress  •,  that  copy- 
rights Doay  be  secured  by  any  dtken  of  the  United 
States  or  resident  therein;  that  the  term  of  copy- 
right shall  be  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  the  further  tenn  of  fourteen 
years,  by  the  author  if  he  be  still  living  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  citizen  or  a  resident,  or  by  his  widow 
or  children  if  he  be  dead;  that  two  copies  of  the 
work  shall  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  congress; 
that  the  work  must  first  be  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  all 
suits  imder  the  copyright  laws  shall  rest  with  the 
United  Stated  circuit  courts.  —  Under  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  courts  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  copyright  in  published  works 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  statutes  defining  (or 
establishing)  it,  while  in  works  that  have  not  been 
published,  such  as  compositions  prepared  exclu- 
sively for  dramatic  representation,  the  copjrri^t 
obtains  through  the  common  law.  Copyright  by 
statute  is  of  necessity  limited  to  the  term  of  years 
specified  in  the  enactment,  while  copyri^t  at 
common  law  has  been  held  to  be  perpetuaL  The 
leading  English  decisions  have  before  been  referred 
to.  The  United  States  decision,  which  still  serves 
as  a  precedent  on  the  point  of  the  statutory  limita- 
tion of  copyright,  is  that  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  in  1884,  in  the  case  of  Wheaton  «t. 
Peters.  This  decision  involved  the  purport  of  the 
United  States  law  of  1790,  and  the  determination 
of  the  same  question  that  had  been  decided  by  the 
house  of  lords  in  1774,  viz.,  whether  copyright  in 
a  published  work  existed  by  the  common  law, 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  had  been  takea  away  by 
statute.  The  court  held  that  the  law  had  been 
settled  in  England,  the  act  of  8  Anne  having  taken 
away  any  right  previously  existing  at  conomon 
law;  that  there  was  no  common  law  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  copyright  statute  of  1790  did 
not  affirm  a  right  already  in  existence,  but  created 
one.  Justices  Thompson  and  Baldwin^  in  oppos- 
ing the  decision  of  the  four  justices  concurring  in 
the  decision,  took  the  ground  that  the  common 
law  of  England  did  prevail  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  copyright  at  common  law  had  been  fully 
recognized,  and  that,  even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
such  copyright  had  been  abrogated  in  England  by 
the  statute  of  Anne,  such  statute  had  of  course 
no  effect  either  in  the  ooloniM  or  in  the  United 
States.  **  These  considerations,"  says  Drone, 
''deprive  Wheaton  ca.   Peters  of  much  of  its 
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weight  as  an  authority."  In  1880,  in  the  case  of 
Putnam  tw.  Pollard,  it  was  claimed  by  the  plaint- 
iff that  the  decision  in  Wheaton  vs.  Peters  could 
in  any  case  only  make  a  precedent  for  Pennsyl- 
vania; that  the  English  common  law  obtained  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  could  not  have  been 
affected  by  the  statute  of  Anne;  but  the  New 
York  supreme  court  decided  that  Wheaton  va. 
Peters  constituted  a  valid  precedent.  —  Whatma^/ 
be  the  Subject  of  Ccfpyright,  In  order  to  acquire  a 
copyright  in  a  work,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  original.  The  originality  can,  however,  con- 
sist in  the  form  or  arrangement  as  well  as  in  the 
substance.  Corrections  and  additions  to  an  old 
work,  not  the  property  of  the  compiler,  can  also 
secure  copyright.  The  copyright  of  private  let- 
ters forming  literary  compositions,  is  in  the  com- 
poser and  not  in  the  receiver.  (Oliver  tw.  Oliver, 
Percival  V«,  Phipps  et  al.,  Story's  Com.)  — The 
English  statute,  5  and  6  Vict.,  defines  '*book" 
"to  mean  and  include  every  volume,  part  or  di- 
vision of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter- 
press, sheet  of  music,  map,  chart  or  plan  sepa- 
rately published."  The  right  of  property  in 
lectures,  whether  written  or  oral,  is  now  confirmed 
by  statute,  the  most  important  English  decision  on 
the  point  being  that  of  Abemethy  ts.  Hutchinson, 
and  American  precedents  being  Bartlett  V9.  Crit- 
tenden, Eeene  vs.  Kimball,  and  Putnam  tw.  Meyer. 
Copyright  can  be  secured  for  original  arrange- 
ments of  common  material,  or  novel  presentations 
of  familiar  facts.  In  Putnam  m.  Meyer  the  New 
York  supreme  court  held  that  certain  tabular  lists 
of  anatomical  names,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  and 
arbitrary  manner  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  work  of  memorizing,  were  entitled  to  protec- 
tion. —  Abridgments  and  abstracts,  which  can  be 
called  genuine  and  just,  are  also  entitled  to  copy- 
right. (Lawrence  tw.  Dana,  Gray  ««.  Russell  et 
al.)  According  to  English  precedent,  copyright 
can  not  exist  in  a  work  of  libelous,  immoral,  ob- 
scene or  irreligious  tendency.  There  is  no  record 
in  the  United  States  of  a  case  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  copyright  in  irreligious  books  has  been 
considered.  Drone  points  out  that  the  uniform 
construction  of  the  law  relating  to  blasphemy  is 
evidence  of  the  large  freedom  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion allowed  in  religious  matters.  On  this 
point  the  opinion  of  Justice  Cooley  (People  ts. 
Ruggles,  8  Johns.  Rep.,  N.  Y.)  is  worth  citing. 
**It  does  not  follow  because  blasphemy  is  punish- 
able as  a  crime,  that  therefore  one  is  not  at  liberty 
to  dispute  and  argue  against  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  of  any  accepted  dogma.  Its 
'divine  origin  and  truth'  are  not  so  far  admitted 
in  the  law  as  to  preclude  their  being  controverted. 
To  forbid  discussions  on  this  subject,  except  by 
the  various  sects  of  believers,  would  be  to  abridge 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  on  a  point 
which,  with  many,  would  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  all."  In  quoting  a  similar  opinion 
of  Justice  Story,  Drone  concludes  that  "there 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  valid  copyright 
will  not  rest  in  a  publication  in  which  are  denied 
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any  or  all  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  provided 
the  motives  and  manner  of  the  author  be  such  as 
not  to  warrant  the  finding  of  a  case  of  blasphemy 
or  immorality."  —  Several  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  status  and  the  defense  of  literary 
property  in  this  country  are  only  now  beginning 
to  come  into  discussion.  The  literature  of  the 
country  is  still  so  young  that  as  yet  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  has  survived  the  statute  term  of 
copyright.  From  the  present  time,  however,  as 
the  terms  of  works  which  have  established  a  posi- 
tion as  classics,  begin  in  part  or  in  whole  to  expire, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  larger  nimiber  of  issues 
and  of  suits  connected  with  alleged  infringements 
of  cop3nright.  —  The  case  of  Putnam  tw.  Pollard, 
decided  in  the  New  York  supreme  court  in  IQSl, 
covered  some  points  that  appear  to  have  not  be- 
fore received  consideration.  The  defendants  had 
reprinted  some  fragmentary  and  unrevised  por- 
tions of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving,  on 
which  the  copyright  had  expired,  and  offered 
these  for  sale  under  the  designation  of  "  Irving's 
Works."  The  plaintiff  had  for  a  number  of 
years  used  this  title  to  describe  the  authorized, 
complete  and  revised  writings  of  this  author 
in  the  shape  in  which  he  had  finaUy  prepared 
them  for  posterity.  The  plaintiff  sought  to  enjoin 
the  sale,  under  the  above  title,  of  the  fragmentary 
work,  on  the  several  grounds  that  it  misled  the 
public,  caused  injury  to  the  literary  reputation  of 
Irving,  and  interfered  with  the  property  rights  of 
Irving's  heirs.  The  courts  decided,  however,  that 
as  long  as  the  volumes  in  question  contained  noth- 
ing but  material  which  had  actually  been  written 
by  Irving,  it  was  not  unlawful  to  designate  them 
as  "Irving's  Works,"  even  though  the  writings 
should  not  be  in  complete  or  in  their  final  form; 
and  the  injunction  was  denied.  The  question  in- 
volved was,  it  will  be  noted,  one  of  trade-mark, 
and  the  decision  took  the  ground  that  an  author's 
name,  combined  with  the  term  "works,"  does 
not  constitute  a  trade-mark.  Under  this  ruling,  it 
might  be  proper  to  add  to  the  title  pages  of  vol- 
umes of  "fragments "  sold  as  "works,"  the  cau- 
tion "  Caveat  emptor." —  The  four  theories  which 
have  resulted  from  this  discussicm  of  a  century, 
are  thus  smnmarized  by  Drone:  1.  That  intellect- 
ual productions  constitute  a  species  of  property 
foimded  in  natural  law,  recognized  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  neither  lost  by  publication  nor  taken 
away  by  legislation;  2.  That  an  author  has,  by 
common  law,  an  exclusive  right  to  control  his 
works  before,  and  not  after,  publication;  8.  That 
this  right  is  not  lost  by  publication,  but  has  been 
destroyed  by  statute;  4.  That  copyright  is  a  mo- 
nopoly of  limited  duration,  created  and  wholly 
regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  that  an  author 
has,  therefore,  no  other  title  to  his  published  works 
than  that  given  by  statute.  —  The  first  country  to 
take  action  in  regard  to  international  copyright 
was  Prussia,  which,  in  1886,  passed  an  act  con- 
ceding the  protection  of  the  Prussian  statute  to 
the  writers  of  every  country  which  should  grant 
reciprocity.    In  1887  a  copyright  convention  was 
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concluded  between  the  different  members  of  the 
German  confederation. —  This  was  followed  by 
the  English  act  of  1838,  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  69, 
amended  and  extended  by  15  Vict.,  c.  13.  This 
act  provided  that  her  majesty  might,  by  order  in 
council,  grant  the  privilege  of  copyright  to  au- 
thors of  boolcs,  etc. ,  first  published  in  any  foreign 
country  to  be  named  in  such  order,  provided  al- 
ways that  ''due  protection  had  been  secured  by 
the  foreign  power  so  named  in  such  order  in  coun- 
cil, for  the  benefit  of  parties  interested  in  works 
first  published  in  the  British  dominions."— Dif- 
ferent provisions  may  be  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments with  different  countries.  Under  the  gen- 
eral copyright  act,  no  right  of  property  is  recog- 
nize in  any  book,  etc.,  not  first  published  in  her 
majesty's  dominions.  Hence,  British  as  well  as 
foreign  authors  first  publishing  abroad,  have  no 
protection  in  Qreat  Britain  unless  a  convention 
has  been  framed,  under  the  international  copy- 
right act,  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  publication  is  made.  It  may  be 
noted  here,  that  the  condition  of  "first  publica- 
tion "  which  obtains  in  the  statutes  of  nearly  all 
countries,  has  been  held  to  be  complied  with  by 
a  timuUanemis  publication  in  two  or  more  coun- 
tries. —  Under  this  international  copyright  act, 
Qreat  Britain  has  entered  into  copyright  conven- 
tions with  the  following  countries:  with  Saxony, 
in  1846;  France,  in  1861;  Prussia,  in  1866;  states 
of  (Germany  comprised  in  the  German  empire: 
Anhalt,  in  1863;  Brunswick,  in  1849;  Hamburg, 
in  1868  ;  Hanover,  in  1847 ;  Oldenburg,  in  1847 ; 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1862;  Thuringian  Union,  in 
1847.  (It  is  not  clear  what  effect  the  absorption 
of  these  states  into  the  empire  may  have  had  upon 
their  several  copyright  treaties.)  With  Spain,  in 
1867  (temporarily  renewed  in  1880);  Belgium,  in 
1866;  and  Sardinia,  hi  1862  (confirmed  in  1867  by 
the  kingdom  of  Italy). —The  conventions  with 
the  several  German  states  contain  essentially  iden- 
tical provisions,  which  are  as  follows:  **  The  au- 
thor of  any  book  to  whom  the  laws  of  either  state 
(English  or  German)  give  copyright,  shall  be  en- 
title to  exercise  that  right  in  the  other  of  such 
states,  for  the  same  term  to  which  an  author  of  a 
similar  work  would  be  entitled  if  it  were  first 
published  in  such  other  state.  The  authors  of 
each  state  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  the  same  pro- 
tection against  piracy  and  unauthorized  republi- 
cation, and  shall  have  the  same  remedies  before 
courts  of  justice,  as  the  law  affords  to  the  domes- 
tic authors.  Translators  are  protected  against  a 
piracy  of  their  translation,  but  acquire  no  exclu- 
sive right  to  translate  a  work  except  in  the  fol- 
lowing case:  The  author  who  notifies  on  the  title 
page  of  his  book  his  intention  of  reserving  the 
right  of  translation,  will,  during  five  years  from 
the  first  publication  of  the  book,  be  entitled  to 
protection,  in  the  treaty  state,  from  the  publica- 
tion of  any  translation  not  authorized  by  him. 
In  order,  however,  to  secure  this  protection,  the 
author  must,  within  three  months  of  the  first  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  register  the  title  and  deposit 


a  copy  in  the  proper  oflloe  in  the  treaty  state;  part 
of  the  authorized  translation  must  appear  within 
a  year,  and  the  whole  of  it  within  three  years  of 
the  deposit  and  registration  of  the  original;  and 
the  translation  must  itself  be  duly  registered  and 
deposited.  When  a  work  is  issued  in  parts,  each 
peit  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  book;  but  notice 
of  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  translation  need 
be  printed  only  on  the  first  page.  The  importa- 
tion into  either  of  the  two  states  of  unauthorized 
copies  of  works  protected  by  the  convention,  ia 
forbidden.  A  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  the 
registry  of  either  state  shall  prima  fade  confer  an 
exclusive  right  of  republication  within  such  state. 
—  The  provisions  of  the  existing  conventions  be- 
tween England  and  France,  Spain,  Belgium  and 
Italy,  are  essentially  identical  with  those  of  the 
German  treaty.  The  contmental  book,  on  the 
title  page  of  which  has  been  duly  prints  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  reservation  of  the  right  of 
translation,  must  be  duly  registered  at  stattoners' 
hall,  London.  The  English  work  must  be  regis- 
tered for  France  at  the  bureau  de  la  Ubrairie  of 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  in  Paris,  and  for 
Spain  and  Belgium  at  the  corresponding  offices 
in  Madrid  and  Brussels.  —  The  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  France,  which  is  based 
upon  the  Spanish  copyright  act  of  1878,  have, 
in  the  main,  been  followed  in  the  conventions  be- 
tween Spain  and  Italy.  Spain  and  Portugal,  France 
and  Italy,  etc.  They  are  as  follows :  1.  Complete 
reciprocity  between  the  contracting  parties;  2. 
Treatment  of  each  nation  by  the  other  as  the  most 
favored  nation;  8.  Any  author  or  his  representa- 
tive who  has  legally  secured  copyright  in  the  one 
country,  to  enjoy  it  forthwith  in  the  other,  with- 
out further  formalities;  4.  The  prohibition  in  each 
country  of  the  printing,  selling,  importation  or 
exportation  of  works  in  the  language  of  the  other 
country,  without  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  the 
copyright  therein.— The  copyright  treaty  between 
France  and  Germany,  as  framed  in  1883,  is  a  step 
in  advance  in  many  ways.  By  article  ten,  authors 
of  the  two  countries  are  spared  all  formalitieB 
of  registration,  and  the  appearance  of  the  writer's 
name  on  the  title  page  is  to  be  considered  sufil- 
cient  proof  of  his  rights,  unless  the  contrary  is 
proved.  In  the  case  of  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous works  the  publisher  will  be  regarded  as  the 
author's  representative.  The  knotty  point  of  the 
right  of  translation  has  been  solved  by  a  compro- 
mise. The  necessity  to  print  a  reserve  of  the 
right  of  translation  on  the  book  is  abolished,  as  is 
the  registration  of  translations.  The  author  is  to 
retain  his  right  of  translation  for  ten  years,  instead 
of  the  five  hitherto  allowed.  When  a  work  is  is- 
sued in  parts,  the  ten  years  are  to  be  counted  from 
the  issue  of  the  last  part.  Books  and  acting  plays 
are  put  on  the  same  footing;  and  the  treaty  will 
apply  to  works  ali*eady  published.  —  An  interna- 
tional literary  association  was  organized  some 
years  ago,  with  Victor  Hugo  as  its  first  president, 
and  has  been  of  service  in  calling  attention  to  de- 
fects in  existing  enactments  and  conventions  for 
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the  protection  of  property  in  literature.  It  has 
recently  called  special  attention  to  the  exceptional 
position  occupied  by  the  United  States  toward  the 
literature  of  other  countries.  —  Between  no  two 
countries  has  the  exchange  of  literary  productions 
been  so  considerable  or  so  important  as  between 
^reat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  interests 
of  authors,  of  readers,  of  publishers,  of  nation- 
al literature  and  of  national  morality,  have  alike 
demanded  that  the  exchange  should  be  placed  un- 
der international  regulation,  and  that  this  exten- 
sive use  by  the  public  of  each  country  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  other  should  be  conditioned  upon 
an  adequate  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the 
producers  of  such  literature.  —  It  is  a  disgrace 
that  the  two  great  English-speaking  people,  claim- 
ing to  stand  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
community  of  nations,  should  be  practically  the 
only  members  of  such  community  which  have 
failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  in  this  all  impor- 
tant international  issue;  and  it  is  mortifying  for 
an  American  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  failure  must,  in  the  main, 
rest  with  the  United  States.  — The  reproduction 
of  British  literature  in  this  country  has,  during 
the  past  century,  been  much  more  considerable 
than  that  of  American  literature  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  direct  loss  to  the  English  authors,  through 
the  want  of  an  assured  and  legalized  remunera- 
tion from  the  American  editions  of  their  works, 
has  therefore  been  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing direct  loss  to  American  authors.'  For  this 
and  for  other  reasons,  the  suggestions  and  propo- 
sitions for  an  international  arrangement  have  been 
more  frequent  and  more  pressing  on  the  part  of 
England.  And  although  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
from  an  early  date  the  rightfulness  and  desira- 
bility of  an  international  copyright  have  been 
maintained  in  this  country,  not  only  by  authors, 
but  by  leading  publishers  and  many  others  who 
have  given  thought  and  labor  to  the  matter,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  case  that  the  views  of  these 
advocates  of  a  measure  have  not  as  yet  been 
successful  in  securing  the  legislation  required  to 
change  the  national  policy.  This  policy  still  per- 
sistently refuses  to  recognize  the  rights  of  any 
alien  writers,  and,  through  such  refusal,  continues 
to  inflict  a  grievous  and  indefensible  wrong,  not 
only  upon  such  alien  writers,  but  also  upon  the 
authors  and  the  literature  of  our  own  country.  — 
The  history  of  the  efforts  made  in  this  country  to 
secure  international  copyright  is  not  a  long  one. 
The  attempts  have  been  few,  and  have  been  lack- 
ing in  organization  and  in  unanimity  of  opinion, 
and  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  made  with 
but  little  apparent  expectation  of  any  Immediate 
success.  Those  interested  seem  to  have  nearly  al- 
ways felt  that  popular  opinion  was,  on  the  whole, 
against  them,  and  that  progress  could  be  Iioped 
for  only  through  the  slow  process  of  building  up 
by  education  and  discussion  a  more  enlightened 
pliblic  understanding.  — In  1838,  after  the  passing 
•of  the  first  international  copyright  act  in  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Palmerston  invited  the  American 


government  to  co-operate  In  establishing  a  copy- 
right convention  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  year  previous,  Henry  Clay,  as  chairman  of 
the  joint  library  committee,  had  reported  to  the 
senate  very  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  convention, 
taking  the  groimd  that  the  author's  right  of  prop- 
erty in  his  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  inventor 
in  his  patent.  This  is  a  logical  position  for  a  pro- 
tectionist, interested  in  the  rights  of  labor,  to  have 
taken,  and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  protective 
system,  who  call  themselves  the  followers  of 
Henry  Clay,  but  who  are  to-day  opposed  to  any 
full  recognition  of  authors'  rights,  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  this  opinion  of  their  ablest  leader. 
—  No  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's 
report  or  Lord  Palmerston's  proposal.  In  1840 
Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam  issued  in  pamphlet  form  ''  An 
Argument  in  behalf  of  International  Copyright," 
the  first  publication  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  of  which  we  find  record.  It  was  prepared 
by  himself  and  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  In  1848  Mr. 
Putnam  obtained  the  signatures  of  ninety-seven 
publishers,  printers  and  binders  to  a  petition  he 
had  prepared,  which  was  duly  presented  to  con- 
gress. It  took  the  broad  ground  that  the  absence 
of  an  international  copyright  was  '*  alike  injurious 
to  the  business  of  publishing  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  at  large."  A  memorial,  orig- 
inating in  Philadelphia,  was  presented  the  same 
year,  in  opposition  to  this  petition,  setting  forth, 
among  other  considerations,  that  an  international 
copyright  would  prevent  the  adaptation  of  Eng- 
lish books  to  American  wants.  —  In  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  congress  twenty-five 
years  later,  he  remarks  that  "the  mutilation  and 
reconstruction  of  American  books  to  suit  English 
wants  are  common  to  a  shameless  extent."  —  In 
1858  the  question  of  a  copyright  convention  with 
Great  Britain  was  again  under  discussion,  the 
measure  being  favored  by  Mr.  Everett,  at  that 
time  secretary  of  state.  A  treaty  was  negotiated 
by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  F.  Cramp- 
ton,  minister  in  London,  which  provided  simply 
that  all  authors,  artists,  composers,  etc.,  who 
were  entitled  to  copyright  in  one  country,  should 
be  entitled  to  it  in  the  other  on  the  same  terms  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  treaty  was  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  convention  on  foreign 
relations,  but  was  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  While  this  measure  was 
under  discussion,  five  of  the  leading  publishing 
houses  in  New  York  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Everett,  in  which,  while  favoring  a  convention, 
they  advised:  1st,  that  the  foreign  author  must  be 
required  to  register  the  title  of  his  work  in  the 
United  States  before  its  publication  abroad;  2d, 
that  the  work,  to  secure  protection,  must  be  issued 
in  the  United  States  within  thirty  days  of  its  pub- 
lication abroad ;  and  8d,  that  the  reprint  must  be 
wholly  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  —  In 
1853  Henry  C.  Carey  published  his  "  Letters  on 
international  copyright,"  in  which  he  took  the 
ground  that  the  facts  and^  ideas  in  a  literary  pro- 
duction are  the  common  property  of  society,  and 
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that  property  in  copyright  is  indefensible.  —  In 
1858  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
viding for  international  copyright  on  the  basis  of 
an  entire  remanufacture  of  the  foreign  work,  and 
its  reissue  by  an  American  publisher  within  thirty 
days  of  its  publication  abroad.  This  bill  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  consideration.  —  In 
March,  1868,  a  circular  letter,  headed  "  Justice  to 
Authors  and  Artists,"  was  issued  by  a  committee 
composed  of  GleorgeP.  Putnam,  S.  Irenieus  Prime, 
Henry  Ivison,  James  Parton  and  Egbert  Hazard, 
calling  together  a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  international  copyright.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Bxyant  pre- 
siding, and  a  society  was  organized  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Copyright  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Advancement  of  Literature  and  Art," 
of  which  Mr.  Bryant  was  made  president,  and  E. 
C.  Stedman  secretary.  The  primary  object  of  the 
association  was  stated  to  be  "  to  promote  the  en- 
actment of  a  just  and  suitable  international  copy- 
right law  for  the  benefit  of  authors  and  artists  in 
all  parts  of  the  world."  A  memorial  had  been 
prepared  by  the  above-mentioned  committee  to  be 
presented  to  congress,  which  requested  congress 
to  give  its  early  attention  to  the  passage  of  a  bill, 
''  to  secure  In  all  parts  of  the  world  the  right  of 
authors,"  but  which  made  no  recommendations  as 
to  the  details  of  any  measure.  Of  the  153  signa- 
tures attached  to  this  memorial,  101  were  those  of 
authors  and  19  of  publishers.  —  In  the  fall  of  1868 
Mr.  J.  D.  Baldwin,  member  of  the  house  from 
Massachusetts,  reported  a  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  had  in  the  main  received  the  approval  of 
the  copyright  association,  which  provided  that  a 
foreign  work  could  secure  a  copyright  in  this 
country,  provided  it  was  wholly  manufactured 
here  and  should  be  issued  for  sale  by  a  publisher 
who  was  an  American  citizen.  The  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  joint  committee  on  the  library, 
and  no  action  was  taken  upon  it.  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  of  opinion  that  an  important  cause  for  the 
shelving  of  the  measure  without  debate  was  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  which  was 
at  that  time  absorbing  the  attention  of  congress 
and  the  country.  No  general  expression  of  opin- 
ion was,  therefore,  elicited  upon  the  question 
from  either  congress  or  the  public,  and  even  up 
to  this  date  (June,  1888),  the  question  has  never 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  enable  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  to  be  fairly  arrived  at.  In  1871 
Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  which 
was  practically  identical  with  Mr.  Baldwin's  meas- 
ure, and  which  was  also  recommitted  to  the 
library  committee.  —  In  1870  a  copyright  conven- 
tion was  proposed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  which 
called  forth  some  discussion,  but  concerning  which 
no  action  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  until  1872.  —  In  1872  the  new  library 
committee  called  upon  the  authors,  publishers  and 
others  interested  to  assist  in  framing  a  bill.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  publishers  held  in  New  York,  a 
majority  of  the  firms  present  were  in  favor  of  the 


provision  of  Mr.  Cox's  bill.  The  report  was^ 
however,  dissented  from  by  a  large  minority,  on 
the  ground  that  the  bill  was  drawn  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  publishers  rather  than  that  of  the  public; 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  foreign  stereo- 
types and  electrotypes  of  illustrations  was  an 
economic  absurdity,  and  that  an  English  publish- 
ing house  could  in  any  case,  through  an  American 
partner,  retain  control  of  the  American  market 
During  the  same  week  a  bill  was  drafted  by  C. 
A.  Bristed,  representing  more  particularly  the 
views  of  the  authors  in  the  copyright  association, 
which  provided  simply  that  all  rights  secured  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  existing  copyright 
laws  be  hereby  secured  to  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  every  country  the  government  of  which 
secures  reciprocal  rights  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  A  few  weeks  later,  at «  meeting 
of  publishers  and  others  held  in  Philadelphia,  res- 
olutions were  adopted  (which  will  be  referred  to 
later)  opposing  any  measure  of  international  copy- 
right. —  These  four  reports  were  submitted  to  the 
library  committee,  together  with  one  or  two  in- 
dividual suggestions,  of  which  the  most  note- 
worthy were  those  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morton,  a  bookseller  of  Louisville.  Messrs. 
Harper,  in  a  letter  presented  by  their  counsel, 
took  the  broad  ground  that  "any  measure  of  in- 
ternational copyright  was  objectionable  because 
it  would  add  to  the  price  of  books,  and  thus  inter- 
fere with  the  education  of  the  people."  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  in  regard  to  this  consideration,  that 
it  is  equally  forcible  against  any  copyright  what- 
ever. As  Thomas  Hood  says:  **  Cheap  bread  is. 
as  desirable  and  necessary  as  cheap  books,  but 
one  does  not  on  that  ground  appropriate  the 
farmer's  wheat  stack."  Mr.  Morton  was  in  favor 
of  an  arrangement  that  should  give  to  any  dealer 
the  privilege  of  reprinting  a  foreign  work  pro- 
vided he  would  contract  to  pay  to  the  author  or 
his  representative  10  per  cent,  of  the  wholesale 
price.  This  suggestion  was  afterward  incorpo- 
rated in  what  was  known  as  the  Sherman  bill. 
In  view  of  the  wide  diversity  of  tlie  plans  and 
suggestions  presented  to  this  committee,  there  was 
certainly  some  ground  for  the  statement  made  in 
his  report  by  the  chairman,  senator  Lot  M.  Mor- 
rill, that  "there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  those  interested  in  the  measure."  He 
maintained  further,  in  acceptance  of  the  positiona 
taken  by  the  Philadelphians,  "that  an  interna- 
tional copyright  was  not  called  for  by  reasons  of 
general  equity  or  of  constitutional  law;  that  the 
adoption  of  any  plan  which  had  been  proposed 
would  be  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  would  not  only  be  an  unques- 
tionable and  permanent  injury  to  the  interests 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  books,  but  a 
hindrance  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  American  educa- 
tion."— The  commission  appointed  by  the  British 
government  in  1876  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  home,  colo- 
nial and  international  copyright,  made  referents 
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in  the  following  terms  to  the  present  relations  of 
British  authors  with  this  country:  "  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  this  country  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  taking  steps  of  a  retaliating  character  with 
a  view  of  enforcing,  incidentally,  that  protection 
from  the  United  States  which  we  accord  to  them. 
This  might  be  done  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Americans  the  privilege  of  copyright  on  first  pub- 
lication in  this  country.  We  have,  however, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  on  the  highest  pub- 
lic grounds  of  policy  and  expediency,  it  is  advis- 
able that  our  laws  should  be  based  on  correct 
principle?,  without  respect  to  the  opinions  or  the 
policy  of  other  nations.  We  admit  the  propriety 
of  protecting  copyright,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  principle  of  copyright,  if  admitted,  is  of  uni- 
versal application.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
this  country  should  pursue  the  jMlicy  of  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  authors,  irrespective  of  na- 
tionality." Here  is  a  claim  for  a  far-seeing,  states- 
man-like policy,  based  upon  principles  of  wide 
equity,  and  planned  for  the  permanent  advantage 
of  literature  in  England  and  throughout  the 
world.  —  It  is  mortifying  for  Americans,  pos- 
sessed of  any  sensitiveness  not  only  for  their 
national  honor  but  for  their  national  reputation  for 
common  sense,  to  see  quoted  abroad  as  "the 
American  view  of  the  copyright  question "  such 
utterances  as  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  meet- 
ing previously  referred  to,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
January,  1872.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Henry  Carey  Baird,  and  may  be  considered 
as  having  represented  the  opinions  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania protectionists,  opinions  which,  while  not, 
as  I  believe,  shared  by  the  majority  of  our  com- 
munity, do  still  succeed  in  shaping  the  economic 
policy  of  the  nation.  The  resolutions  arc  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  That  thought,  unless  expressed,  is  the 
property  of  the  thinker;  when  given  to  the  world, 
it  is,  as  light,  free  to  all.  2.  As  property  it  can 
only  demand  the  protection  of  the  municipal  law 
of  the  country  to  which  the  thinker  is  subject. 
8.  The  author  of  any  country,  by  becoming  a  cit- 
izen of  this,  and  assuming  and  performing  the 
duties  thereof,  can  have  the  same  protection  that 
an  American  author  has.  4.  The  trading  of  priv- 
ileges to  foreign  authors  for  privileges  to  be  grant- 
ed to  Americans  is  not  just,  because  the  interests 
of  others  than  themselves  may  be  sacrificed  there- 
by. 5.  Because  the  good  of  the  whole  people 
and  the  safety  of  republican  institutions  demand 
that  books  shall  not  be  made  costly  for  the  mul- 
titude by  giving  the  power  to  foreign  authors 
to  fix  their  price  here  as  well  as  abroad.  —  The 
first  proposition  is  certainly  a  pretty  safe  one,  as 
thought,  until  expressed,  can  hardly  incur  any 
serious  risk  of  being  appropriated.  —  The  second 
proposition,  while  admitting  for  a  literary  crea- 
tion its  claim  to  be  classed  as  property,  denies  to 
it  the  rights  which  are  held  to  pertain  to  all  prop- 
erty in  which  the  owner's  title  is  absolute.  The 
property  which  would,  if  it  still  existed,  most 
nearly  approximate  to  such  a  definition  as  above 
given,  is  that  in  slaves.    Twenty-five  years  ago 


the  title  to  an  African  chattel  who  was  worth  in 
Charleston  say  $1,000,  became  valueless  if  said 
chattel  succeeded  in  slipping  across  to  Bermuda. 
It  is  this  ephemeral  kind  of  ownership,  limited  by 
accidental  political  boundaries,  that  the  Philadel- 
phia protectionists  are  willing  to  concede  to  the 
creation  of  a  man's  mind,  the  productions  into 
which  have  been  absorbed  the  gray  matter  of  his 
brain,  and  possibly  the  best  part  of  his  life.  —  In 
regard  to  the  third  proposition,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  protection  accorded  to  American  authors 
is,  according  to  their  testimony,  most  unremuner- 
ative  and  unsatisfactory;  and  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  a  European  author,  who  has  before 
him,  imder  international  conventions,  the  markets 
of  his  native  country  and  of  all  the  civilized 
world,  excepting  belated  America,  should  be  ex- 
X>ected  to  give  up  these  for  the  poor  half  loaf  ac- 
corded to  his  American  brother.  —  The  fourth 
proposition  strikes  one  as  rather  a  remarkable 
protest  to  come  from  Philadelphia.  Here  are  a 
number  of  American  producers  (of  literature)  who 
ask  for  a  very  moderate  amount  of  protection  (if 
that  is  the  proper  term  to  apply  to  a  mere  recog- 
nition of  property  rights)  for  their  productions; 
but  the  Philadelphians,  filled  with  an  unwonted 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large, 
say;  "No;  this  won't  do;  prices  would  be  higher, 
and  consumeri  would  suffer." — The  last  proposi- 
tion appears  to  show  that  this  want  of  practical 
sympathy  with  the  producers  of  literature  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  public  enlight- 
enment. It  may  well,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  education  as  a  whole,  including  the  im- 
portant branch  of  ethics,  is  advanced  by  permit- 
ting our  citizens  to  appropriate,  without  compen- 
sation, the  labor  of  others,  while  through  such 
appropriation  they  are  also  assisting  to  deprive 
our  own  authors  of  a  jwrtion  of  their  rightful 
earnings.  But  apart  from  that,  the  proposition, 
as  stated,  proves  too  much.  It  is  fatal  to  all  copy- 
right and  to  all  patent  right.  If  the  good  of  the 
community  and  the  safety  of  republican  institu- 
tions demand,  that,  in  order  to  make  books  cheap, 
the  claim  to  a  compensation  for  the  authors  must 
be  denied,  why  should  we  continue  to  pay  copy- 
rights to  Lowell  and  Whittier,  or  to  the  families 
of  Longfellow  and  Irving?  The  so-called  owners 
of  these  copyrights  actually  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er, in  co-operation  with  their  publishers,  to  "fix 
the  prices  "  of  their  books  in  this  market.  This 
monopoly  must  indeed  be  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous when  it  arouses  Pennsylvania  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  oppressed  and  impoverished  consumers 
against  the  exactions  of  greedy  producers,  and  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "free  books  for  free  men." — 
Early  in  1880  a  draft  of  an  international  copy- 
right treaty  was  prepared,  which  received  the  sup- 
port of  nearly  all  the  publishers,  including  Messrs. 
Harper,  who  had  found  reasons  since  1872  to  mod- 
ify their  views,  and  of  some  authors.  The  latter, 
together  with  the  publishing  firms  which  had  pre- 
viously been  most  active  in  behalf  of  a  measure, 
gave   their    assent   to    this,  not   because   they 
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thou^t  its  proTisions  on  the  whole  wiae  or  desir- 
able, but  because  the  middle  ground  that  it  took 
between  an  author's  bill,  without  any  restrictions, 
and  the  extreme  ''manufacturing  view"  of  the 
Philadelphians,  seemed  most  likely  to  secure  the 
general  support  required;  and  it  was  believed,  that 
if  a  copyright  could  once  be  inaugurated,  it  ought 
not  to  prove  difficult  to  amend  it  in  the  direction 
of  greater  liberty  and  greater  simplicity.  —  The 
proposed  treaty  provided  that  copyright  should 
be  accorded  reciprocally  to  English  and  American 
works,  the  foreign  editions  of  which  should  be 
issued  not  later  than  three  months  after  the  first 
publication :  the  entries  for  copyright  should,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  title  pages,  be  made  simultane- 
ously in  the  home  and  the  foreign  offices  of  regis- 
try, and  the  several  conditions  applicable  to  the 
national  copyright  enactments  should  be  duly 
oompUed  with.  It  was  further  provided,  in  order 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  American  copy- 
rights, that  the  foreign  work  must  be  printed  jind 
bound  in  this  country,  the  privilege  being  accord- 
ed of  importing  stereotype  plates  and  electrotypes 
of  the  illustrations.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this 
last  clause  indicates  an  advance  in  liberality  of 
opinion  since  the  suggestions  of  1872  and  of  ear- 
lier dates,  in  nearly  aJl  of  which  it  was  insisted 
that  the  foreign  work  must  be  entirely  remanu- 
&ctured  in  this  country.  The  authors  and  pub- 
lishers who  gave  their  signatures,  under  protest, 
to  the  petition  in  behalf  of  this  treaty,  objected 
principally  to  the  brief  term  allowed  for  the 
preparation  and  issue  of  the  reprinted  editions. 
Many  of  the  authors  believed  that  there  should 
be  no  limit  of  time,  while  some  of  the  leading 
publishing  houses  insisted  that  the  limit  ought 
to  be  twelve  months,  and  should  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed six  months.  Attention  was  especially  called 
to  the  fact  that  such  a  limitation  as  three  months, 
while  a  disadvantage  to  all  authors,  whose  repu- 
tations were  not  sufficiently  assured  to  enable 
them  to  make  advance  agreements  for  their 
works,  would  be  especially  detrimental  to  Amer- 
ican writers,  whose  books  were  rarely  under- 
taken by  English  or  continental  reprinters  until 
they  had  secured  a  satisfactory  home  reputa- 
tion. Chas.  Scribner,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  and 
Roberts  Bros,  united  with  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
in  a  protest  against  what  seemed  to  them  the 
unwise  and  illiberal  restrictions  of  the  proposed 
measure.  These  firms  did  not,  however,  think 
best  to  withhold  their  signatures  from  the  peti- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  treaty,  being  of  opinion, 
that  even  if  it  might  not  prove  practicable  to 
amend  this  before  it  was  put  into  effect,  amend- 
ments could  at  a  lat^r  date  be  introduced,  and 
that  in  any  case,  even  a  very  faulty  treaty  would 
be  an  advance  over  the  present  unsatisfactory  and 
iniquitous  state  of  things. — In  July,  1880,  the 
American  members  of  the  international  copyright 
committee,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  reform  of  the  law  of  nations,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Evarts,  secretary  of  state,  a  memo- 
rial in  behalf  of  a  treaty  practically  identical  with 


the  measure  above  specified,  with  the  exeeptioit 
of  specifying  no  limit  of  time  for  the  issue  of 
the  reprint.  —  In  September,  1880,  Mr.  Lowell,  at 
that  time  minister  in  London,  submitted  to  Earl 
Qranville  the  draft  of  a  treaty  based  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  American  publishers.  Lord  Granville 
advised  Mr.  Lowell,  in  March,  1881,  that  the 
British  government  would  be  interested  in  com- 
pleting such  treaty,  but  that  an  extension  of  the 
term  for  republication  from  three  months  to  six 
would  be  considered  essential,  while  a  term  of 
twelve  months  was  thought  to  be  much  more 
equitable.  —In  March,  1881,  the  international  lit- 
erary association  adopted  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
England.  In  this  report  the  two  countries  were 
congratulated  at  the  prospect  of  an  agreement  so 
important  to  the  authors  of  each,  and  the  United 
States  was  especially  congratulated  upon  the  first 
steps  being  taken  to  remove  from  the  nation  the 
opprobrium  of  being  the  only  people  from  whom 
authors  could  not  secure  just  treatment.  The 
provisions  of  the  treaty  calling  for  remanuf  acture, 
and  the  brief  term  allowed  for  the  preparation  of 
the  reprint,  were,  however,  sharply  criticised.  In 
the  spring  of  1881,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the 
British  minister  in  Washington,  received  instruc- 
tions from  London  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty,  provided  the  term  for  reprint 
could  be  extended.  President  Garfield  had  taken 
a  strong  interest  in  the  matter,  an  interest  which 
Mr.  Blaine  was  understood  to  share,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  treaty  would  be  submitted  to  the 
senate  in  the  fall  of  1881.  The  death  of  Garfield 
and  the  change  in  the  state  department  appear  to 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  business,  and 
there  has  since,  to  the  date  of  this  writing  (Jimc,. 
1888),  been  no  evidence  of  any  interest  in  it  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration. — It  ap- 
pears as  if  further  consideration  for  the  treaty 
can  be  secured  only  on  the  strength  of  a  popular 
demand,  based  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
rights  and  just  Tequirements  of  authors,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  and  on  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unworthy  position  toward  the  question 
at  present  occupied  by  the  Uni^  States,  which 
alone  among  civilized  nations  has  failed  to  give 
full  recognition  to  literature  as  property.  —  This 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  various  national  and 
international  enactments  relating  to  copyrights,  in- 
dicates also  the  lines  along  which  were  developed 
the  ideas  relating  to  authors'  rights.  The  con- 
ception of  property  in  literary  ideas  is  of  neces- 
sity closely  bound  up  with  the  conception  of 
proi)erty  in  material  things.  In  tracing  tlirough 
successive  centuries  the  history  of  this  last,  we 
find  a  continued  development  in  its  range  and 
scope  corresponding  to  the  development  in  civili- 
zation itself,  of  which  so  large  a  factor  is  the 
recognition  of  human  rights  and  reciprocal  hu- 
man duties. — It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  property 
idea.    It  is  sufficient  to  point  out,  that  what  a  man 
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owned  appears  in  the  first  place  to  have  been  that 
which  he  had  '*  occupied/'  and  could  defend  with 
his  own  strong  arm.  Later,  it  became  what  his 
tribe  could  defend  for  him.  With  the  organiza- 
tion of  tribes  into  nations,  that  which  a  man  had 
occupied,  shaped,  or  created,  was  recognized  as 
his  throughout  the  territory  of  his  nation.  — The 
idea  of  protection  by  national  law  was  widened 
into  an  imperial  conception  by  the  Roman  control 
of  the  Roman  world.  With  the  shattering  of  the 
empire,  the  former  local  views  of  property  rights 
(or,  at  least,  of  property  possibilities)  a^dn  ob- 
tained, and  were  only  gradually  widened  and  ex- 
tended by  the  growth,  through  commerce,  of  in- 
ternational relations,  a  growth  much  retarded  by 
feudal  claims  and  feudal  strifes.  The  robber- 
barons  of  the  RhiBe,  by  their  crushing  extortions 
from  traders,  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  sti- 
fle commerce,  and  unwittingly  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  so-called  protective  system;  and  later, 
the  little  trading  communities,  still  hampered  by 
the  baronial  standard,  built  up  at  their  gates  bar- 
riers against  the  admission  of  various  products 
from  the  outer  world,  the  free  purchase  of  which 
by  their  own  citizens  would,  as  they  imagined, 
in  some  manner  work  to  their  impoverishment. 
Barons  and  traders  were  alike  fighting  against  the 
international  idea  of  property,  under  which  that 
which  a  man  has  created,  or  legitimately  occu- 
pied, is  his  own,  and  he  is  free  to  exchange  it, 
that  is,  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  free  ex- 
change of  it,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  for 
any  other  commodities  or  products.  A  man's 
ownership  of  a  thing  can  not  be  called  complete 
if  it  is  to  be  hami)ered  with  restrictions  as  to  the 
place  where,  or  the  objects  for  which,  he  can  ex- 
change it.  —  To  that  extent  the  idea  of  interna- 
tional copyright  is  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  free 
trade.  They  both  claim  a  higher  and  wider  rec- 
ognition for  the  rights  of  property,  taking  the 
position,  that  what  a  man  has  created  by  his  own 
labor  is  his  own,  to  do  what  he  will  with,  subject 
only  to  his  proportionate  contribution  to  the  cost  - 
of  carrying  on  the  organization  of  the  community 
under  the  protection  of  which  his  labor  has  been 
accomplished,  and  to  the  single  limitation  that  the 
results  of  his  labor  shall  not  be  used  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  fellow-men.  The  opponents  of  free 
trade  would  limit  the  right  of  the  producer  to  ex- 
change his  products,  saying,  as  to  certain  com- 
modities, that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  receive 
them  at  all,  and,  as  to  others,  that  he  must  give 
of  his  own  product,  in  addition  to  the  open  mar- 
ket equivalent  of  the  article  desired,  an  additional 
quantity  as  a  bonus  to  some  of  his  favored  fellow- 
dtizens.  The  opponents  of  international  copy- 
right assert  that  the  producers  of  literary  works 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  them  only  within  cer- 
tain political  boundaries.  The  necessary  deduc- 
tion from  such  a  position  is,  that  the  extent  of 
an  author's  remuneration  is  made  to  depend,  not 
upon  the  number  of  readers  whom  he  had  bene- 
fited, but  upon  the  extent  of  the  political  bound- 
aries of  the  country  in  which  he  happened  to  be 


a  resident.— If  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
aliens  and  citizens  of  foreign  states  (the  "barba- 
rians "  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  possessed  rights 
deserving  of  respect,  had  depended  solely  upon 
the  development  of  international  ethics  and  hu- 
manitarian principles,  its  growth  would  have  been 
still  slower  than  has  been  the  case.  That  growth 
has,  however,  been  powerfully  furthered  by  utili- 
tarian teachings.  When  men  came  to  imderstand 
that  their  own  welfare  was  not  hampered,  but 
furthered,  by  the  prosperity  of  their  neighbors, 
reciprocity  took  the  place  of  reprisals,  and  com- 
mercial exchanges  succeeded  Chinese  walls.— The 
same  result,  in  Europe  at  least,  followed  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  fact,  that  the  development  of 
national  literature,  and  Uie  adequate  compensation 
of  national  authors,  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  proper  recognition  of  the  property  rights  of 
foreign  authors:  this  understanding,  added  to  the 
widening  conceptions  of  human  rights,  irrespect- 
ive of  boundaries,  and  the  increasing  assent  to 
the  claim  that  the  producer  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  sendee 
rendered  by  his  production,  and  to  the  number  of 
his  fellow-men  benefited  by  this,  have  secured  in- 
ternational copyright  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
all  countries  where  literature  exists,  excepting 
only  the  great  republic,  which  is  founded  on  the 
"rights  of  men." — The  question  of  the  proper 
duration  of  literary  property  has  called  forth  a 
long  series  of  discussions  and  arguments,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Macleod's  paper  in  this  work.  Authors  have  al- 
most from  the  beginning  taken  the  position  that 
literary  property  is  the  highest  kind  of  property 
in  existence;  that  no  right  or  title  to  a  thing  can 
be  so  perfect  as  that  which  is  created  by  a  man's 
own  labor  and  invention;  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  a  man  to  his  literary  productions  and  to  the 
use  of  them  for  his  own  profit  is  as  entire  and 
perfect  as  the  faculties  employed  and  labor  be- 
stowed are  entirely  and  i)erfectly  his  own.  "If 
this  claim  be  accepted,"  says  Noah  Webster,  "  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  logical  prin- 
ciple a  legislature  or  court  can  detennine  that 
an  author  enjoys  only  a  temporary  ptvperty  in 
his  own  productions.  If  a  man's  right  to  his 
own  property  in  writing  is  as  perfect  as  to  the 
productions  of  his  farm  or  his  shop,  how  can  the 
former  be  abridged  or  limited,  while  the  latter  is 
held  without  limitations?  Why  do  the  produc- 
tions of  manual  labor  reach  higher  in  the  scale  of 
rights  of  property  than  the  productions  of  the  in- 
tellect?"—  It  is  the  case,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  logic  of  this  position,  no  nation 
to-day  accords  copyright  for  more  than  a  limited 
term,  of  which  the  longest  is  eighty  years.  In  the 
only  countries  in  which  the  experiment  of  per- 
petual copyright  has  been  attempted.  Holland, 
Belgium,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  a  return  was 
speedily  made  to  protection  for  a  term  of  years. 
There  appears  to  have  been  always  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  governments  lest 
an  indefinite  copyright  might  result  in  the  accu- 
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mulation  in  the  hands  of  traders  of  "literary 
monopolies/'  under  which  extortionate  prices 
would  be  demanded  from  successive  generations 
for  the  highest  and  most  necessary  productions  of 
national  literature.  It  is  hardly  practicable  to 
estimate  how  well  founded  such  apprehensions 
may  be,  as  no  opportunities  have  as  yet  existed 
for  the  development  of  such  monopolies.  It 
seems  probable  that  accumulations  of  literary 
property  would,  as  in  the  case  of  other  property, 
be  so  far  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand as  not  to  become  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  community.  If  a  popular  demand  existed 
or  could  be  created  for  an  article,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  produced  and  supplied  at  the  lowest  price 
that  would  secure  the  widest  popular  sale.  If  the 
article  was  suited  but  for  a  limited  demand,  the 
price,  to  remunerate  the  producer  and  owner, 
would  be  proportionately  higher.  A  further  con- 
sideration obtains  in  connection  with  literary 
property  which  has  also  influenced  the  framing 
of  copyright  enactments.  The  possibility  exists 
that  the  descendants  of  an  author  who  have  be- 
come by  inheritance  the  owners  of  his  copyrights, 
might,  for  one  cause  or  another,  desire  to  with- 
draw the  works  from  circulation.  A  case  could 
even  occur  in  which  parties  desiring  to  suppress 
works  might  possess  themselves  of  the  copyrights 
for  this  purpose.  The  heirs  of  Calvin,  if  con- 
verted to  Romanism,  would  very  naturally  have 
desired  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  **  Insti- 
tutes"; and  the  history  of  literature  affords,  of 
course,  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  motive  for  the  sup- 
pressing, by  any  means  which  the  nature  of  copy- 
rights might  render  possible,  works  that  had  been 
once  given  to  the  world.  It  will,  doubtless,  be 
admitted,  that,  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  freedom  of  thought  would 
alike  demand  the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
government  on  behalf  of  the  community,  to  in- 
sure the  continued  existence  of  works  in  which 
the  community  possessed  any  continued  interest. 
—  The  efforts  inthic^  country  in  behalf  of  inter- 
national copyright  have  been  always  more  or  less 
hampered  by  the  question  being  confused  with 
that  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  strongest  opposi- 
tion to  a  copyright  measure  has  uniformly  come 
from  protectionists.  —  Richard  Grant  White  said, 
in  1868 :  "The refusal  of  copjTight  in  the  United 
States  to  British  authors  is,  in  fact,  though  not 
always  so  avowed,  a  part  of  the  American  pro- 
tective system.  With  free  trade,  we  shall  have  a 
just  international  copyright."  —  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult, however,  for  protectionists  to  show  logical 
grounds  for  their  position.  American  authors  are 
manufacturers  who  are  simply  asking,  first,  that 
they  shall  not  be  undersold  in  their  home  market 
by  goods  imported  from  abroad  on  which  no 
(ownership)  duty  has  been  paid,  which  have  been 
simply  "appropriated";  secondly,  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  facilitate  their  efforts  to  secure  com- 
pensation for  such  of  their  own  goods  as  are 
enjoyed  by  foreigners.     These  are  claims  with 


which  a  protectionist  who  is  interested  in  devel- 
oping  American  industry  ought  certainly  to  be  in 
sympathy.  The  contingency  that  troubles  him, 
however,  is  the  possibility,  that,  if  the  English 
author  is  given  the  right  to  sell  his  books  in  this 
country,  the  copies  sold  may  be,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  manufactured  in  England,  and  the 
business  of  making  these  copies  may  be  lost  to 
American  printers,  binders  and  pa.peT  men«  He 
Ib  much  more  concerned  for  the  protection  of  the 
makers  of  the  material  eating  of  the  book  than 
for  that  of  the  author  who  created  its  essential 
substance.  —  It  is  evidently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer,  upon  whose  interest  the  previously- 
ref erred-to  Philadelphia  resolutions  lay  so  much 
stress,  that  the  labor  of  preparing  the  editions  of 
his  books  be  economized  as  much  as  possible. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  first  edition 
of  a  book  is  the  setting  of  the  type,  together  with, 
if  the  work  is  illustrated,  the  designing  and  en- 
graving of  the  illustrations.  If  this  first  cost  of 
stereotyping  and  engraving  can  be  divided  among 
several  editions,  say  one  for  Great  Britain,  one  for 
the  United  States,  and  one  for  Canada  and  the 
other  colonies,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  to 
be  charged  to  each  copy  printed  is  less,  and  that 
the  selling  price  per  copy  can  be  smaller,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  this  first  cost  had  got  to  be 
repeated  in  full  foreach  market.  It  is,  then,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  thai,  whatever 
copyright  arrangement  be  made,  nothing  shall 
stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  stereotypes  and  illus- 
trations being  duplicated  for  use  here  whenever 
the  foreign  edition  is  in  such  shape  as  to  render 
this  duplicating  an  advantage  and  a  saving  in 
cost. — The  few  protectionists  who  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  an  international  copyright 
measure,  and  some  others  who  have  fears  as  to 
our  publishing  interest  being  able  to  hold  its  own 
against  any  open  competition,  insist  upon  the  con- 
dition that  foreign  works  to  obtain  copyright  must 
be  wholly  remanuf  actured  and  republished  in  this 
country.  We  have  shown  how  such  a  condition 
would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  consumer,  while  the 
British  author  is  naturally  opposed  to  it  because, 
in  increasing  materially  the  outlay  to  be  incurred 
by  the  American  publisher  in  the  production  of 
his  edition,  it  proportionately  diminishes  the  prof- 
its, or  prospects  of  profits,  from  which  is  calcu- 
lated the  remuneration  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
author.  —  The  suggestion,  previously  referred  to, 
of  permitting  the  foreign  book  to  be  reprinted  by 
all  dealers  who  would  ^contract  to  pay  the  author 
a  specified  royalty,  has,  at  first  sight,  something 
specious  and  plausible  about  it.  It  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  freedom  of  trade, 
in  which  we  are  believers.  It  is,  however,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  principles.  First,  it  im- 
pairs the  freedom  of  contract,  preventing  the 
producer  from  making  such  arrangements  for 
supplying  the  public  as  seem  best  to  him ;  and 
secondly,  it  undertakes,  by  paternal  legislation, 
to  ^x  the  remuneration  that  shall  hv  given  to  the 
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prodiiGer  for  his  work,  and  to  limit  the  prices  at 
which  this  work  shall  be  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  no  more  equity  in  the  govern- 
ment's undertaking  this  limitation  of  the  producer 
and  protection  of  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  books, 
than  there  would  bo  in  that  of  bread  or  beef. 
Further,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  benefit 
to  neither  the  author,  the  public,  nor  the  publish- 
ers, and  would,  we  believe,  make  of  international 
copyright,  and  of  any  copyright,  a  confusing  and 
futile  absurdity.  —  A  British  author  could  hardly 
obtain  much  satisfaction  from  an  arrangement, 
which,  while  preventing  him  from  placing  his 
American  business  in  the  hands  of  a  publishing 
house  selected  by  himself,  and  of  whose  responsi- 
bility he  could  assure  himself,  would  throw  open 
the  use  of  his  property  to  any  dealers  who  might 
scramble  for  it.  He  could  exercise  no  control 
over  the  style,  the  shape,  or  the  accuracy  of  his 
American  editions;  could  have  no  trustworthy 
information  as  to  the  number  of  copies  the  vari- 
ous editions  contained;  and  if  he  were  tenacious 
as  to  the  collection  of  the  royalties  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  he  would  be  able  in  many  cases  to 
enforce  his  claims  only  through  innumerable  law 
suits,  and  would  find  the  expenses  of  the  collec- 
tion exceed  the  receipts.  —  The  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic would  be  no  more  apparent.  Any  gain  in  the 
cheapness  of  the  editions  produced  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  their  unsatisfactoriness;  they  would. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  be  untrustworthy  as  to 
accuracy  or  completeness,  and  be  hastily  and 
flimsily  manufactured.  A  great  many  enterprises, 
also,  desirable  in  themselves,  and  that  would  be 
of  service  to  the  public,  no  publisher  could,  under 
such  an  arrangement,  afford  to  undertake  at  all, 
as,  if  they  proved  successful,  unscrupulous  neigh- 
bon  would,  through  rival  editions,  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  his  judgment  and  his  advertising.  In  fact, 
the  business  of  reprinting  would  fall  largely  into 
the  hands  of  irresponsible  parties,  from  whom  no 
copyright  could  be  collected.  The  arguments 
against  a  measure  of  this  kind  are,  in  short,  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  international  copyright.  A 
very  conclusive  statement  of  the  case  against  the 
equity  or  desirability  from  any  point  of  view 
of  such  an  arrangement  in  regard  to  home  copy- 
right, was  made  before  the  British  commission, 
in  1877,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  —  The  recommen- 
dation had  been  made,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
.  cheap  books  for  the  people,  that  the  law  should 
give  to  all  dealers  the  privilege  of  printing  an 
author's  books,  and  should  fix  a  copyright  to 
bo  paid  to  the  author  that  should  secure  him 
a  "fair  profit  for  his  work."  Mr.  Spencer  ob- 
jected: 1st.  That  this  would  be  a  direct  interfer- 
ence with  the  laws  of  trade,  under  which  the 
author  had  the  right  to  make  his  own  bargains. 
2d.  Ko  legislature  was  competent  to  determine 
what  was  a  **  fair  rate  of  profit"  for  an  author. 
8d.  No  average  royalty  could  be  determined 
which  could  give  a  fair  recompense  for  the  differ- 
ent amounts  and  kinds  of  labor  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  different  dasaes  of  books.    4th.  If  the 


legislature  has  the  right  to  fix  the  profits  of  the 
author,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  determine  that  of 
his  associate  in  the  publication,  the  publisher; 
and  if  of  the  publisher,  then  also  of  the  printer,  • 
binder  and  paper  maker,  who  all  have  an  interest 
in  the  undertaking.  Such  a  right  of  control  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  manufacturers  of  other 
articles  of  importance  to  the  community,  and 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  present 
theories  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment. 6th.  If  books  are  to  be  cheapened  by  such 
a  measiue,  it  must  be  at  the  exi)ense  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  profits  now  going  to  the  authors  and 
publishers;  the  assumption  is,  that  book  pro- 
ducers and  distributers  do  not  understand  their 
business,  but  require  to  be  instructed  by  the  state 
how  to  carry  it  on,  and  that  the  publishing  busi- 
ness alone  needs  to  have  its  returns  regulated  by 
law.  6th.  The  prices  of  the  best  books  would  in 
many  cases,  instead  of  being  lessened,  be  higher 
than  at  present,  because  the  publishers  would  re- 
quire some  insurance  against  the  risk  of  rival 
editions,  and  because  they  would  make  their  first 
editions  smaller,  and  the  first  cost  would  have  to 
be  divided  among  a  less  number  of  copies.  Such 
rJBductions  of  prices  as  would  be  made  would  be 
on  the  flimsier  and  more  popular  literature,  and 
jBven  on  this  could  not  be  lasting.  7th.  For  the 
enterprises  of  the  most  lasting  importance  to  the 
public,  requiring  considerable  investment  of  time 
and  capital,  the  publishers  require  to  be  assured 
of  returns  from  the  largest  market  possible,  and 
without  such  security  enterprises  of  this  character 
could  not  be  imdertaken  at  all.  8th.  Open  com- 
petition of  this  kind  would,  in  the  end,  result  in 
crushing  out  the  smaller  publishers,  and  in  con- 
centrating the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
houses  whose  purses  had  been  long  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  long  and  unprofitable 
contests  that  would  certainly  be  the  first  effect  of 
such  legislation.  —  All  the  considerations  adduced 
by  Mr.  Spencer  have,  of  course,  equal  force  with 
reference  to  open  international  publishing,  while 
they  may  also  be  included  among  the  arguments 
in  behalf  of  international  copyright.  — It  is  due  to 
American  publishers  to  explain  that,  in  the  absence 
of  an  international  copyright,  there  has  grown  up 
among  them  a  custom  of  making  payments  to  for- 
eign authors,  which  has  become,  especially  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  matter  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  Some  of  the  English  au- 
thors who  testified  before  the  British  commission 
stated  that  the  payments  from  the  United  States 
for  their  books  exceeded  their  receipts  in  Great 
Britain.  These  payments  secure,  of  course,  to  the 
American  publisher  no  title  of  any  kind  to  the 
books.  In  some  cases  they  obtain  for  him  the  use 
of  advance  sheets,  by  means  of  which  he  is  able 
to  get  his  edition  printed  a  week  or  two  in  advance 
of  any  unauthorized  edition  that  might  be  pre- 
pared. In  many  cases,  however,  payments  have 
been  made  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the 
works,  and  when  there  was  no  longer  even  the 
slight  advantage  of  ' '  advance  sheets  "  to  be  gained 
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from  them.  —  While  the  authorization  of  the  Eng- 
lifih  author  can  convey  no  title  or  means  of  defense 
against  the  interference  of  rival  editions,  the  lead- 
■  ing  publishing  houses  have,  with  very  inconsider- 
able exceptions,  respected  each  other's  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  authors,  and  the  editions  an- 
nounced as  published  "by  arrangement  with  the 
author,"  and  on  which  x>ayments  in  lieu  of  copy- 
right have  been  duly  made,  have  not  been,  as  a 
rule,  interfered  with.  This  understanding  among 
the  publishers  goes  by  the  name  of  **  the  courtesy 
of  the  trade."  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
is  to-day  the  exception  for  an  English  work  of 
any  value  to  be  published  by  any  reputable  house 
without  a  fair,  and  often  a  very  liberal,  recognition 
being  made  of  the  rights  (in  equity)  of  the  author. 
In  view  of  the  considerable  amount  of  harsh  lan- 
guage that  has  been  expended  in  England  upon 
our  American  publishing  houses,  and  the  opinion 
prevailing  in  England  that  the  wrong  in  reprint- 
ing is  entirely  one-sided,  it  is  in  order  here  to  make 
the  claim  which  can,  I  believe,  be  fully  substan- 
tiated, that,  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  authors  unprotected  by  law,  their  record 
has  in  fact,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  been 
better  than  that  of  their  English  brethren.  Eng- 
lish publishers  have  become  fully  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  American  literary  material  has  value  an<l 
availability,  and  each  year  a  larger  amount  of  this 
material  has  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to 
the  English  public.  According  to  the  statistics  of 
1878, 10  per  cent,  of  the  works  issued  in  England 
in  that  year  were  American  reprints.  The  ac- 
knowledgments, however,  of  any  rights  on  the 
part  of  American  authors  have  been  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  payments  but  inconsiderable 
in  amount.  The  leading  English  houses  would 
doubtless  very  much  prefer  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
can practice  of  paying  for  their  reprinted  material, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  any 
general  understanding  similar  to  our  American 
"  courtesy  of  the  trade,"  and  books  that  have  been 
paid  for  by  one  house  are,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  promptly  reissued  in  cheaper  rival  editions 
by  other  houses.  It  Ib  very  evident,  that,  in  the 
face  of  open  and  unscrupulous  competition,  con- 
tinued or  considerable  payments  to  authors  are 
dlfiicult  to  provide  for;  and  the  more  credit  is  due 
to  those  firms  who  have,  in  the  face  of  this  diffi- 
culty, kept  a  good  record  with  their  American 
authors.  —  One  of  the  not  least  important  results 
to  be  looked  for  from  international  copyright  is 
a  more  effective  co-operation  in  their  work  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  of  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations.  They  will  find  their  interest 
and  profit  in  working  together;  and  the  very  great 
extension  that  may  be  expected  in  the  custom  of 
a  joint  investment  in  the  production  of  books  for 
both  markets,  will  bring  a  very  material  saving 
in  the  first  cost,  a  saving  in  the  advantage  of 
which  authors,  publishers  and  public  will  alike 
share.  — It  seems  probable  that  tJie  ''  courtesy  of 
the  trade,"  which  has  made  possible  the  present 
relations  between  American  publishers  and  for- 


eign authors,  is  not  going  to  retain  its  effectiv#> 
ness.  Within  the  last  few  years  certain  *  *  libraries  ** 
and  "series"  have  sprung  into  eidstence,  which 
present  in  cheaply-printed  pamphlet  form  some  of 
the  best  recent  English  fiction.  The  publishers  of 
these  series  reap  the  advantage  of  the  literaiy 
judgment  and  foreign  connections  of  the  older 
publishing  houses,  and,  taking  possession  of  ma- 
terial that  has  been  carefully  selected  and  liberally 
paid  for,  are  able  to  offer  it  to  the  public  at  prices 
which  are  certainly  low  as  compared  with  those 
of  bound  books  that  have  paid  copyright,  but  are 
doubtless  high  enough  for  literature  that  is  so 
cheaply  obtained  and  so  cheaply  printed.  These 
enterprises  have  been  carried  on  by  concerns 
which  have  not  heretofore  dealt  in  standard  fic- 
tion, and  which  are  not  prepared  to  respect  the 
international  arrangements  or  trade  courtesies  of 
the  older  houses. — To  one  of  the  "  cheap  series  '* 
the  above  remarks  do  not  apply.  The  ' '  Franklin 
Square  Library  "  is  published  by  a  house  which 
makes  a  practice  of  paying  for  its  English  literary 
material,  and  which  lays  great  stress  upon  "the 
courtesy  of  the  trade. "  It  is  generally  understood 
that  this  series  was  planned,  not  so  much  as  a  puh^ 
hshing  investment,  as  for  purposes  of  self-defense, 
and  that  it  would  in  all  probability  not  be  contin- 
ued after  the  necessity  for  self-defense  had  passed 
by.  A  good  many  of  its  numbers  include  works 
for  which  the  usual  English  payments  have  been 
made,  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  in  this  shape, 
books  so  paid  for  can  not  secure  a  remunerative 
sale.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
their  publication  is  not,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term,  a  bttntiess  investment,  and  that  the  under- 
taking was  not  planned  to  be  permanent.  — A 
very  considerable  business  in  cheap  reprints  has 
also  sprung  up  in  Canada,  from  which  point  are 
droulated  throughout  the  western  states  cheap 
editions  of  English  works,  for  the  "advance 
sheets"  and  "American  market "  of  whicli  United 
States  publishers  have  paid  liberal  prices.  Some 
enterprising  Canadian  dealers  have  also  taken 
advantage  of  the  present  confusion  between  the 
United  States  postal  and  customs  regulations  to 
build  up  a  trade  by  supplying  through  the  mails 
reprints  of  American  copyright  icorkSy  in  editions 
which,  being  fiimsily  printed  and  free  of  charge 
for  copyright,  can  be  sold  at  very  moderate  prices 
indeed.  —  It  is  very  evident,  that,  in  the  face  of 
competition  of  this  kind,  the  payments  by  Ameri- 
can publishers  to  foreign  writers  of  fiction  must  * 
be  materially  diminished.  These  pamphlet  series 
have,  however,  done  a  most  important  service 
in  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  literary  property,  and  in  emphasizing 
the  need  of  an. international  copyright  law.  In 
connection  with  the  change  in  the  conditions  of 
book  manufacturing  before  alluded  to,  they  may 
be  credited  as  having  influenced  a  material  modi- 
fication of  opinion  on  the  part  of  certain  publish- 
ers who  have  in  years  past  opposed  an  inter- 
national copyright  as  either  inexpedient  or  unnec- 
essary, but  who  are  now  quoted  as  ready  to  give 
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their  support  to  any  practicable  and  equitable 
meoBure  that  may  be  proposed.  ^  We  may,  I 
trust,  be  able,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  look 
b«ck  upon,  as  exploded  fallacies  of  an  antiquated 
barbarism,  the  two  beliefs,  that  the  material  pros- 
pisrity  of  a  community  can  be  assured  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  Chinese  walls  of  restriction  to 
prevent  it  from  purchasing  in  exchange  for  its  own 
products  its  neighbor's  goods,  and  that  its  moral 
and  mental  development  can  be  furthered  by  the 
free  exercise  of  the  priyilege  of  appropriating  its 
neighbor's  books.  Gbo.  Hayen  Putnam. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Democracy  has  as  its  basis  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  be  represented  in  the  government  of  his 
country.  This  right  has  been  distorted  into  the 
alleged  right  of  a  majority  of  men  to  be  so  rep- 
resented, and  to  deny  a  like  power  to  all  others. 
Three  causes  hav^  led  to  this:  first,  the  fact,  that 
all  government  rests  at  last  upon  superior  physical 
force,  and  that  in  every  civilized  country  a  major- 
ity of  its  men  is  a  stronger  force  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  community;  second,  the  belief  that  legis- 
lative bodies  would  find  it  too  difficult  to  do 
even  the  little  done  now  if  the  minority  of  voters 
was  fully  represented  (the  common  phrase  of  a 
"working  majority"  condenses  this  idea);  and. 
third,  the  practical  impossibility  of  representing 
all  minorities,  with  the  illogical  deduction  of  the 
uaelesBneiw  of  representing  any.  —  The  first  cause 
would  justify  the  seizure  of  a  country  and  the 
overthrow  of  its  institutions  by  anyone  who  could 
persuade  one  more  than  half  of  its  adult  males  to 
join  him.  The  second  is  due  to  the  existence  in 
legislatures  of  a  foolish  partisan  spirit,  based  on 
a  desire  to  use  public  positions  as  party  plunder, 
and  to  the  non-existence  of  reasonable  rules  of 
procedure.  Civil  service  reform  will  destroy  ab- 
surd iMUtisanship.  Experience  will  create  a  prop- 
er procedure.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  represent  all  minorities.  If  1,000,000 
voters  elect  100  representatives,  one  voter  whose 
views  differ  wholly  from  those  of  all  the  rest, 
can  not  well  be  represented.  But  nearly  all  mi- 
norities can  be  represented,  and  should  be,  unless 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people  is  wrong. 
—  A  crude  form  of  minority  representation  often 
prevails,  for  a  time,  when  a  legislature  is  composed 
of  two  chambers.  Whenever  there  is  a  liberal 
ministry  in  England  and  the  house  of  lords  dares 
to  use  its  constitutional  rights,  this  is  true.  The 
senate  of  the  United  States  has  not  infrequently 
occupied  the  same  position,  notably  in  1876,  and 
again  in  1888.  8uch  a  condition  of  affairs  is  often  a 
good  one  in  checking  hasty  legislation  and  insuring 
that  public  opinion,  rather  than  public  passion, 
shall  be  reflected  in  the  statutes.  But  it  is  politi- 
cally wrong.  For  it  gives  the  minority  more  than 
proportional  representation.  It  gives  it  a  veto  on 
the  measures  of  the  majority.  Buch  a  power, 
persistently  used,  would  lead  to  revolution  in  any 
free  country.  —  A  few  figures  may  serve  to  show 
the  injustice  of  the  existing  methods  ot  election 


in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain.  ^  In  the 
latter,  two  men  have  sat  in  the  same  house  of 
commons,  one  of  whom  received  18,292  votes, 
and  the  other  69;  ten  successful  candidates  have 
polled  159,660  votes,  while  ten  other  successful 
ones  polled  1,878,  and  ten  defeated  ones,  88,117; 
ten  millions  of  the  English  people  have  elected  80^ 
members,  when  twelve  millions  returned  187;  of 
the  lucky  ten  millions,  1,850,000  sent  81  members, 
and  8,008,000  sent  22;  and  952,000  persons  have 
returned  120  members,  while  7,500,000  returned 
96.  ^  In  the  United  States,  about  8,000,000  men 
voted,  in  1882,  for  candidates  for  the  forty-eighth 
congress.  More  than  8,500,000  of  them,  nearly 
44  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  voted  for  unsuccessful 
candidates,  and  therefore  have  no  representation 
in  the  present  congress.  That  is,  the  American 
system  of  majority  representation  practically  dis- 
f  ranclused  f orty-f our  out  of  every  hundred  men 
to  whom  American  laws  gave  the  franchise.  If 
we  take  the  votes  cast  for  Grant  and  Greeley  in 
November,  1872,  and  divide  each  by  the  number  of 
congressmen  elected  by  the  party  in  question,  we 
find  that  a  successful  republican  candidate  re- 
quired, on  an  average,  18,076  votes,  while  a  lib- 
eral, to  insure  success,  had  to  get  80,474.  That 
is,  majority  representation  made  one  republican 
vote  worth  one  and  three-fourths  liberal  votes. 
In  1866,  when  the  fortieth  congress  was  elected, 
one  republican  vote  equaled  two  and  one-fourth 
democratic  votes.  In  1872  the  administration 
party  received  55.98  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote; 
the  opposition,  44.07  per  cent.  But  the  respective 
strengths  of  the  two  parties  in  congress  were  68.15- 
and  81.86  per  cent.  That  is,  majority  representa- 
tion added  nearly  forty-four  per  cent,  to  the  just 
congressional  power  of  the  majority.  In  1880  it 
took  29,500  votes  to  elect  a  republican  congress- 
man, and  88,600  to  give  him  a  democratic  col- 
league. In  1882  the  successful  democrat,  got,  on 
an  average,  less  than  21,000  votes,  while  the  suc- 
cessful republican  had  to  poll  more  than  28,000. 
Of  the  8,000,000  persons  who  voted  in  1882, 
1,792,000  elected  168  members  of  Congress,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  body.  If  these  168  vote 
tdgether  on  any  question  (which  is  merely  im- 
probable, not  impossible),  they  can  carry  it, 
though  they  represent  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
voters  who  took  part  in  the  election,  and  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  voters  in  the  country.  A  minority 
of  less  than  one-fourth  would  then  rule  the  na- 
tion, and  perhaps  dictate  its  policy  for  a  term  of 
years.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  minority 
rule,  minority  representation  must  be  granted.  — 
The  ideal  sought  by  all  systems  of  proportional 
representation  is  this:  Every  vote  cast  at  the  polla 
for  a  candidate  for  membership  in  a  law-making 
assembly  should  count  in  every  vote  taken  in  that 
assembly,  whether  or  not  the  particular  person 
voted  for  is  elected.  Seven  methods  of  reform  in 
representation  have  been  suggested.  These  are, 
the  proxy,  the  limited,  the  cumulative  and  the 
double  vote,  the  free  list  or  registered  ballot,  the 
Andr»  (or  Hare)  system,  and  totality  representa- 
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tion.  The  limited,  the  cumulative  and  the  Andne 
plans  have  been  tried  on  a  large  scale.  —  The 
proxy  vote  regards  every  vote  for  a  legislative 
candidate  as  an  informal  power  of  attorney,  and 
authorizes  him,  if  elected,  to  cast  as  many  votes  as 
were  cast  for  him.  The  fatal  objection  lies  in  the 
"  if."  If  a  candidate  is  not  elected,  his  support- 
ers have  no  representation  whatever.  This  plan« 
merely  makes  the  power  of  local  majorities  great- 
er than  it  is  now,  and  so  offers  a  standing  reward 
for  the  fraudulent  increase  of  such  majorities.  — 
The  limited  vote  applies  only  to  elections  in  which 
three  or  more  places  are  to  be  filled.  Some  Eng- 
lish boroughs  choose  members  of  parliament  in 
this  fashion.  Every  elector  can  cast  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  vacancies,  less  one.  If  three  men  are 
to  be  chosen,  he  can  vote  for  two;  if  four,  three. 
But  he  can  not  give  more  than  one  vote  to  one 
man.  This  plan  fails  to  give  representation  to 
any  but  a  very  large  minority.  Suppose  100,000 
electors,  and  three  places  to  be  filled.  A  minority 
of  89,097  can  elect  nobody,  for  the  majority  of 
00,008  can  cast  120,006  votes,  which,  divided 
among  three  candidates,  will  give  eadi  40,002. 
In  case  of  an  accidental  vacancy,  under  this  sys- 
tem, a  direct  majority  vote  must  decide  the  suc- 
cession. — The  cumulative  vote  gives  every  elector 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  places  to  be  filled;  and 
allows  him  to  concentrate  or  scatter  them  as  he 
will.  This  plan  also  recognizes  the  rights  only  of 
large  minorities.  It  is  not  proportional.  Let  the 
number  of  vacancies  equal  x,  A  minority  of  less 
than  7-^  4- 1  loses  all  representation.  If  there  are 
100,000  electors  and  three  vacancies,  25,001  electors 
can  secure  one  member  (which  is  more  than  their 
share),  but  any  less  number  must  go  unrepre- 
sented. Again,  a  very  large  minority  does  not 
get  enough  representation.  If  the  100,000  electors 
stand  50,001  to  49,999,  the  minority  can  get  but 
one  member,  provided  their  opponents  concentrate 
on  two.  The  cumulative  vote  usually  involves  a 
great  waste.  In  the  first  election  of  the  London 
school  board,  conducted  on  this  plan,  the  leading 
candidate  received  nearly  50,000  votes,  while  her 
colleagues  were  elected  by  from  8,000  to  18,000, 
and  50,000  were  wholly  lost.  This  system  aldo 
makes  no  provision  for  the  filling  of  accidental 
vacancies.  Under  the  last  constitution  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1870,  the  members  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  arc  chosen 
in  this  way,  three  from  each  district.  This  has 
been  moderately  successful.  Parties  have  been 
better  balanced  in  the  legislature,  and  some  better 
men  have  been  sent  there  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts. In  the  cities  and  towns,  however,  the  most 
marked  result  has  been  to  make  king  caucus  more 
of  a  monarch  thai}  ever.  A  premium  is  put  on 
tlie  bargainings  of  party  managers  at  the  cost  of 
party  voters.  By  limiting  the  number  of  candi- 
dates on  each  side,  the  managers  practically  run  a 
joint  ticket,a  proceeding  which  is  rarely  conducive 
to  the  public  welfare.  A  similar  provision  in  the 
same  constitution  in  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
ofiAcei's  of  private  corporations  seems  to  have  had 


no  results.  — The  double  vote  requires  two  elec- 
tions. The  first  tests  the  relative  strength  of  the 
several  parties,  and  so  determines  how  many  rep- 
resentatives each  shall  have.  If,  with  a  legislature 
of  100  members,  600,000  persons  vote  the  liberal 
ticket  and  400,000  the  conservative,  the  liberals 
become  entitled  to  sixty  members,  and  their  oppo- 
nents to  forty.  At  a  supplemental  election  each 
party  selects  its  representatives.  The  double  vote 
involves  a  waste  of  time,  trouble  and  money,  bat 
it  solves  to  a  certain  extent  the  problem  of  filling 
an  accidental  vacancy,  and  is  worth  more  atten- 
tion than  other  systems  far  better  known.  — The 
free  list,  or  registered  ballot  scheme,  provides  that 
a  certain  number  of  citizens  can  make  nomina- 
tions by  registering  a  list  of  names,  the  number  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  places  to 
be  filled.  At  the  ensuing  election  only  the  lists 
thus  registered  can  be  voted  for.  The  number  of 
votes  needed  to  elect  is  found  by  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  votes  by  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies.  If  there  are  100,000  voters,  and  ten  places 
to  be  filled,  the  quota  is  10,000.  Suppose  four 
tickets  to  be  nominated,  which  receive  respectively 
85,000,  80,000,  27,400,  and  7,600  votes.  As  tlie 
first  has  three  times  the  quota,  the  first  three  men 
on  it  are  elected.  The  second  ticket  also  has  three 
men  elected,  and  the  third  two.  The  largest  two 
remainders  are  those  for  the  fourth  and  the  third 
ticket,  7,600  and  7,400.  The  first  nominee  on  the 
fourth  ticket  and  the  third  on  the  thurd  are  there- 
fore chosen.  There  is  a  waste  of  votes  here.  The 
men  elected  on  the  four  tickets  represent,  respect- 
ively, 11,666.  10,000,  9,188  and  7,600  voters. 
Since  7,600  ballots  suffice  to  elect  a  candidate, 
24,000  ballots,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
have  been  wasted.  Again,  in  the  event  of  the 
death,  resignation  or  expulsion  of  a  legislator,  and 
a  consequent  special  election,  the  free  list  can  not 
be  used. —  llie  Andree  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation is  commonly  known  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  as  the  Hare  system,  but  Mr.  Andne 
introduced  the  practice  of  it  in  Denmark  two 
years  before  Mr.  Hare  called  attention  to  the 
theory  of  it  in  England.  Under  this  system  the 
quota  of  votes  needed  to  elect  a  candidate  is  found 
as  it  is  under  the  free  list.  Every  elector  puts  as 
many  names  as  he  pleases  on  his  ballot,  numbered 
one,  two,  etc.  As  the  ballots  are  taken  from  the 
box,  each  is  credited  to  the  name  which  is  first 
upon  it.  If  the  electoral  quota  has  already  been 
cast  for  this  first  name,  the  ballot  is  credited  to  the 
second  name  upon  it,  and  so  on  till  all  the  full 
quotas  have  been  ascertained.  The  largest  frac- 
tions of  quotas  then  elect,  as  under  the  free  list 
system.  This  plan  is  somewhat  complex,  but  not 
unduly  so.  It  reduces  the  waste  of  votes  almost 
to  a  minimum,  except  in  the  case  of  a  special 
election  or  of  an  unusual  number  of  candidates. 
The  gravest  objection  to  it  is,  that  in  transferring 
votes  the  real  wishes  of  very  many  electors  may 
be  wholly  ignored ;  chance  may  conquer  choice. 
Suppose  100,000  electors,  and  two  men  to  be 
elected ;  A  is  everybody's  first  choice;  B  and  C 
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each  staild  second  on  50,000  papers.  It  makes  a 
great  difference  which  50,000  ballots  are  counted 
for  A.  Chance  or  cunning,  not  choice,  will  elect 
B  or  C,  as  the  case  may  be.  Again,  suppose  B  to 
aland  second  on  74,500  papers,  and  0  on  25,500. 
If  all  the  ballots  counted  for  A  have  B  as  second 
choioe,  B's  remaining  24,500  votes  are  eclipsed  by 
C's  25,500,  and  C  is  elected,  although  B's  real 
majority  over  him  is  49,000.  —  The  formula  of 
totality  representation  is  this:  after  every  general 
election  of  a  law-making  assembly,  let  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  votes  cast  by  each  party  be  ascer- 
tained; divide  this  by  the  number  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  party  in  question;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  votes  which  each  of  those 
representatives  is  entitled  to  cast.  —  Suppose  that 
of  8,000,000  voters,  who  choose  a  congress  of 
800  members,  4,500,000  belong  to  one  party  and 
8,500,000  to  the  other.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  congress  thus  chosen  would  stand  200  to  100. 
This  estimate  gives  the  majority  less  proportion- 
al weight  than  it  has  had  in  several  congres- 
sional elections.  While  the  parties  in  the  nation 
were  as  nine  to  seven,  they  would  be  in  the 
house  as  two  to  one.  The  legal  majority  in  the 
latter  would  be  100;  the  equitable,  88.  But  apply 
the  plan  here  proposed.  Each  of  the  majority 
has  (4,500,000  -^  200—)  22,500  votes;  each  of  the 
minority  has  (8,500,000 -r- 100  —  )  85,000  votes. 
The  end  sought  is  attained.  The  strength  of 
each  party  in  the  house  is  a  precise  index  to  its 
strength  in  the  nation.  There  is  not  an  unrep- 
resented man  in  the  country.  —  Under  totality 
representation,  an  independent  legislator  would 
cast  the  number  of  votes  he  received.  The  bal- 
lots thrown  for  the  man  he  defeated  would  be 
credited  to  that  man's  party.  If  an  independent 
candidate  were  defeated,  his  supporters'  votes 
could  be  credited  to  other  independents  or  go  to 
swell  the  sum  total  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties. 
His  constituents  could  express  their  wishes  in  this 
respect  on  their  ballots.  — Fraud  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  diminishing  its  usefulness.  If  we  take 
our  hypothetical  figures  of  8,000,000  voters,  di- 
vided into  two  parties  of  4,500,000  and  8,500,000, 
represented  by  200  and  100  members  of  congress 
respectively,  50,000  fraudulent  votes  in  favor  of 
the  majority  would  doubtless  ensure  the  return  of 
ten  more  members.  The  party  in  power  would 
then  have  210  to  the  opposition's  00.  But  under 
this  system  the  administration  would  have  a 
voting  strength  of  4.550,000  to  its  opponents' 
8,500,000.  In  the  first  case,  the  fraud  would  m- 
crease  the  party  majority  by  20  per  cent. ;  in  the 
second  case,  by  5  per  cent.  —  At  firdt  the  process 
of  recording  the  votes  of  the  legislature  might  be  a 
trifle  slow,  but  after  two  or  three  days'  experience 
miderthe  apportionment  which  would  follow  each 
general  election,  a  clerk  could  reckon  the  result  of 
a  doubtful  vote  about  as  quickly  as  if  it  were  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays.  —  The  totality  representation 
system  would  make  every  vote  cast  at  the  polls  at 
an  election  of  a  law-making  assembly  count  in 
«very  vote  taken  in  that  assembly,  whether  or  not 


the  particular  person  voted  for  was  elected.  It 
would  bring  many  habitual  absentees  to  the  polls, 
by  giving  every  vote  its  proper  weight,  and  would 
thus  maintain  a  healthy  public  interest  in  poli- 
tics. Its  introduction  would  involve  no  sweeping 
changes,  either  in  electoral  districts  or  in  modes 
of  election.  The  ignorant  citizen  could  vote  as 
before,  without  being  perplexed  by  new  methods. 
All  the  necessary  calculations  would  be  made  for 
him  after  the  election.  The  system  would  stop 
'  *  gerrymandering  "  by  making  it  useless.  A  vote, 
wherever  cast,  would  count.  Finally,  totality  rep- 
resentation would  allow  an  accidental  vacancy  to 
be  filled  at  once,  without  depriving  the  minority 
in  the  particular  district  of  its  due  representation. 
The  new  figures  from  this  district  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  ones  in  the  aggregate  vote  of 
each  party;  each  aggregate  would  be  divided  as 
before;  and  the  quotient  would  be  the  number  of 
votes  which  each  representative  of  the  party  in 
question  would  be  entitled  to  cast.  —  See  Memo- 
randum  an  the  History,  Working  and  Remits  of 
OumtUaUve  Voting,  by  Thomas  Hare,  1857;  Ths 
Election  of  Representatives,  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal,  by  Thomas  Hare;  GonsideraUons  on 
Representative  Government,  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
1862 ;  On  Representative  Government,  by  Simon 
Sterne,  1871;  Essays  and  Lectures,  PoUticaX  and 
Social,  by  Henry  Fawcett  and  Millicent  G.  Faw- 
cett,  1872;  MacMiUan*s  Magaeine,  November,  1872; 
Minority  or  Proportional  Representation,  by  Salem 
Dutcher,  1872 ;  Proportional  Representation,  by 
Charles  R.  Buckalew,  1872;  The  New  Englander, 
July,  1874 ;  The  Science  of  PdUHes,  by  Sheldon 
Amos,  1888.  Alfbed  Bishop  Mabon. 

PROTECTION.  Restrictions  upon  Fbbe- 
DOM  of  Exghangb.  I.  Fiscal  Duties,  or  Duties 
for  Revenue  only.  Notwithstanding  the  evident 
advantages  of  freedom  of  exchange,  it  has  been 
restricted  by  two  kinds  of  measures,  fiscal  and 
prohibitory  ones.  We  shall  first  consider  the 
former.  —  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  exchanges 
came  to  be  restricted  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of 
the  treasury.  As  soon  as  avenues  of  communica- 
tion began  to  be  opened  and  exchanges  to  multi- 
ply, governments  began  to  perceive  that  it  was 
both  possible  and  profitable  to  tax  articles  which 
found  a  market  through  the  new  ways.  At  first  the 
tax  was  a  simple  toll  for  meeting  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  roads  worn  by  the  transportation 
of  merchandise:  soon  it  served  also  to  reimburse 
the  treasury  for  other  public  services,  among 
which  may  be  counted  the  security  afforded  those 
making  the  exchanges.  But,  in  imposing  a  tax  of 
this  kind,  the  end  in  view  was  not  the  restriction 
of  trade,  it  was  simply  to  procure  as  much  money 
as  possible  for  the  treasury,  and  this  fiscal  end 
could  not  be  attained  without  trade  being  ham- 
pered thereby.  —  Unfortunately,  a  good  financial 
course  was  rarely  adopted.  In  the  middle  ages, 
for  example,  every  country  was  divided  up  into  a 
multitude  of  little  seignories  or  chatellanies,  whose 
proprietors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
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taxing  the  exchanges  within  their  territorial  limits. 
These  artificial  obstacles,  being  interposed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  natural  obstacle  of  distance,  resulted 
in  such  an  interception  of  the  exchanges  as  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  trade.  Consequently,  the 
industries,  being  confined  to  the  chatellany  or  the 
-commune  for  a  market,  long  remained  in  an  un- 
developed state.  As  the  means  of  production 
<;ould  not  be  developed,  wealth  and  civilization 
made  no  progress,  save  on  the  seacoasts  and  along 
the  great  rivers,  where  fewer  obstacles  impeded 
free  circulation.  —  Later,  the  feudal  system  having 
disappeared,  the  number  of  tolls  was  diminished, 
and  there  was  at  the  same  time  augmented  secu- 
rity of  communication.  The  sphere  of  the  ex- 
changes at  once  became  enlarged,  a  better  division 
of  labor  became  possible,  and  public  wealth  de- 
veloped as  if  by  enchantment.  The  establishment 
of  the  uniform  tariff  of  Colbert  in  France,  and  the 
abolition  of  internal  customs  duties  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  contributed  greatly  to  these 
results.  — In  our  day  the  octroi  and  excise  duties, 
river  tolls,  tonnage  duties,  etc.,  in  Europe,  which 
directly  affect  the  circulation  of  supplies,  have  a 
purely  fiscal  character.  Until  better  means  have 
been  found  for  providing  for  the  public  expenses, 
or  until  the  offices  for  which  the  tax  furnishes  the 
salaries  are  by  degrees  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
private  industry,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  these  taxes.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  they  have  become  so  numerous  and  are  so 
-exorbitant;  for,  by  their  excess,  they  hinder  the 
growth  of  trade,  retard  progress  in  the  division  of 
labor,  and  consequently  prevent,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  treasury. — No^ 
withstanding  the  hindrance  to  the  development 
•of  trade,  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  fiscal 
taxes,  the  principle  of  these  taxes  can  not  be 
assailed.  If  they  restrict  the  sphere  of  the  ex- 
changes, it  is  inevitable;  but  their  object  is* not 
to  restrict.  —  II.  Proteetite  or  ProhOntory  Duties. 
Their  character  and  effecU,  Protective  or  prohib- 
itory duties  have  an  entirely  different  character. 
These  are  established  with  direct  view  to  limiting 
the  sphere  of  exchange.  They  restrict  in  order  to 
restrict.  The  governments  wh ich  have  persistently 
imposed  them,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  exchanges 
could  not  be  safely  left  to  the  rule  of  Provi- 
dence, have  interposed  **  to  regulate  the  matter." 
We  shall  see  whether  these  organizers  of  the  ex- 
changes were  well  inspired.  But  let  us  first  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  defenses  of  the  protective  system. 
—  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  protective  or  pro- 
hibitory system  includes  two  kinds  of  impedi- 
ments, viz.,  prohibitions  or  protective  duties  on 
the  importation  of  merchandise,  and  prohibitions 
on  its  export.  It  includes  also  premiums  awarded 
to  the  exporters  or  importers  of  certain  classes  of 
supplies.  Finally,  it  has  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
colonial  system,  as  well  as  for  tariff  agreements  or 
commercial  treaties.  —  Prohibitions  or  protective 
duties  imposed  on  imported  merchandise,  have  for 
their  object  to  favor  the  development  of  certain 


branches  of  national  production  at  the  expense  of 
the  same  industries  in  foreign  countries.  — Pro- 
hibitions against  exporting  are  sometimes  imposed 
in  order  to  keep  certain  supplies,  essential  to  the 
industries  or  to  national  consumption,  at  a  low 
price,  or  to  restrict  foreign  industries  or  foreign 
consumption.  —  Premiums  on  export  are  pecu- 
niary encouragement  awarded  to  certain  branches 
of  national  industry  at  the  expense  of  other  branch- 
es. Sometimes  their  object  is  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  an  industry  deemed  necessary,  or  to 
counteract  the  protective  duties  imposed  by  foreign 
countries.  Sometimes,  again,  they  are  imposed 
simply  as  a  remedy  for  a  sudden  panic.  The 
drawbacks  are  premiums  to  reimburse  the  exporter 
of  a  manufactured  product,  for  the  tax  {Mid  on 
the  raw  materials  imported.  Premiums  on  im- 
portation are  ordinarily  of  a  transient  character; 
in  past  times  they  were  sometimes  employed  in 
cases  of  dearth,  for  example,  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  food  supplies.  —  Customs  agreements 
and  commercial  treaties  are  partial  and  temporary 
breaches  of  prohibitory  tariffs,  in  favor  of  certafe 
nations  with  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain  espe- 
cially friendly  relations.  — Prohibitions  or  protect- 
ive taxes  on  importation  constitute  the  prindpol 
weapon  of  the  system.  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  operate,  let  us  take  an 
example.  Suppose  the  nation  A  annually  fur- 
nishes the  nation  B  a  thousand  tons  of  spun  cot- 
ton. Why  does  B  buy  this  cotton  of  A  instead  of 
spinning  it  itself?  Because  the  manufactories  of 
A  are  so  situated  and  organized  as  to  produce 
spun  cotton  in  better  quality  and  at  lower  priee 
than  manufactories  in  B  could  possibly  do:  be- 
cause the  nation  A  is  more  advantageously  situat- 
ed in  respect  to  the  conditions  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  If  it  were  not  so,  cotton  would  be 
manufactured  in  B  as  well  as  in  A.  But  here  a 
statesman  of  B  persuades  himself  that  it  woiild  be 
useful  to  "  ravish  "  this  industry  from  the  foreign- 
er, and  that  the  importation  of  cotton  thread 
should  be  interdicted.  Suppose  this  statesman 
can  prevent  the  people  of  B  from  receiving  the 
thousand  tons  of  cotton  which  had  been  annually 
furnished  them  by  A,  as  is  possible  if  the  frontlo' 
is  easy  to  guard,  and  is  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  proved  and  well-paid  officers.  Suppose 
he  also  promotes  the  erection  of  a  certain  number 
of  mills  in  B  for  spinning  cotton.  Can  he  plaoe 
these  spinning  mills  under  conditions  of  produc- 
tion as  favorable  as  those  of  the  mills  of  A?  Can 
he  cause  cotton  to  be  spun  as  well  and  as  ecooom- 
ically  as  in  A?  No;  for  he  is  not  master  of  the 
natural  conditions  of  cotton  production:  these 
he  can  not  change.  All  he  can  do,  is  to  prevent 
cotton  which  has  been  spun  at  low  cost  from  en- 
tering B.  There  his  power  stops.  The  nation  B 
now  ceases  to  be  "  invaded  "  (this  is  the  conse- 
crated term  of  the  prohibitionist's  vocabulary)  by 
the  thousand  tons  of  spun  cotton  from  A..  It 
makes  its  own  cotton;  but  this  cotton  costs  mcyre 
than  that  of  A,  and  is  of  a  poorer  quality;  and 
less  of  it  is  consequently  consumed.    Before  pn>- 
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blbition,  the  oonsumption  of  B  took  a  thousand 
tons  of  spun  cotton;  after  prohibition,  it  no  longer 
takes  more  than  six  or  seven  tenths  of  this  quan- 
tity; whence  results  a  diihinution,  by  this  differ- 
•ence,  in  the  total  production  of  cotton.  Suppose, 
now,  that  the  nation  A  imitates  the  course  of  B, 
and  prohibits,  for  example,  the  importation  of 
spun  flax,  which  it  formerly  receired  in  exchange 
for  its  supplies  of  cotton,  flax  will  begin  to  be 
spun  in  A;  but  as  it  will  be  spun  at  greater  cost 
than  in  B,  and  not  so  well,  the  total  production 
of  linen  wUi  in  turn  be  diminished.  Less  will  be 
produced  by  both  nations,  though  with  as  great  or 
greater  expenditure  of  effort  than  before;  and  one 
•country  will  not  be  as  well  provided  with  linen, 
and  the  other  with  cotton.  —  At  the  time  when 
this  mischievous  policy  became  the  law  In  inter- 
national relations,  and  every  nation  was  tr3nng  to 
''ravish"  manufactures  from  foreigners,  a  very 
spirited  pamphlet  was  published  in  England,  un- 
<ler  the  title  "  Monkey  Economists."  A  vignette 
representing  a  barrack  of  monkeys  served  as  a 
frontispiece.  Half  a  dozen  monkeys,  placed  in 
separate  compartments,  were  coming  to  receive 
their  regular  allowance;  but,  instead  of  each  one 
peaceably  consuming  the  portion  allotted  him  by 
his  keeper,  these  animals  were  each  maliciously 
attempting  to  ''ravish"  the  portions  of  their 
neighbors,  without  perceiving  that  the  latter  were 
engaged  in  the  same  operation.  Thus  every  one 
•exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  by  stealth 
that  which  could  have  been  easily  found  directly 
before  him;  and  the  common  fund  of  subsistence 
was  diminished  by  all  that  was  wasted  or  lost  in 
the  scramble.  —  Exactly  such  has  been  the  con- 
•duct  of  governments  which  have  adopted  the 
•errors  of  the  prohibitory  system.  They  have  neg- 
lected the  wealth  which  Providence  bestowed 
upon  them,  to  purloin  that  which  had  been  al- 
lotted to  their  neighbors.  They- have,  by  their 
mischievous  jealousy,  rendered  production  more 
diflAcult  and  less  abundant:  they  have  retarded 
the  g^wth  of  prosperity  among  the  people.  A 
statesman  who  imposes  a  prohibitory  or  protect- 
ive duty,  acts  precisely  the  reverse  of  an  inventor 
who  discovers  a  new  process  for  rendering  pro- 
duction more  economical  and  more  perfect :  he 
Invents  a  way  to  render  production  more  expen- 
sive and  not  so  good:  he  invents  a  process  which 
compels  people  to  forsake  fertile  lands  and  pro- 
ductive mines,  to  cultivate  bad  lands  and  work 
IXK>r  mines.  He  is  the  reverse  of  an  inventor:  he 
is  the  agent  of  barbarism,  as  an  inventor  is  the 
agent  of  civilization.  —  This  becomes  still  more 
evident  when  we  examine  the  influence  of  the 
prohibitory  regime  on  progress  in  the  industries. 
Division  of  labor  is  one  chief  element  of  a  low- 
priced  market;  the  more  labor  is  divided,  the 
more  the  expense  of  production  is  reduced,  and 
the  more,  consequently,  prices  are  reduced.  The 
demonstrations  of  Adam  Smith  on  this  point  have 
become  classical.  But  on  what  conditions  can 
labor  become  more  and  more  subdivided?  On 
condition  that  it  can  find  a  continually  widening 


market.  "As  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging,"  said 
Adam  Smith  ('  *  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i. ,  chap, 
iii.),  *'  that  gives  occasion  to  the  division  of  labor, 
so  the  extent  of  this  division  must  always  be 
limited  by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  *  *  It  is 
impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  trade  as 
that  of  a  nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Such  a  workman  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day,  and  three  hun- 
dred working  days  in  a  year,  will  make  three 
hundred  thousand  nails  in  a  year.  But  in  such  a 
situation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  one 
thousand,  that  is,  of  one  day's  work,  in  a  year." 
Division  of  labor,  then,  can  be  extended  only  as 
the  market  is  increased.  Hence  everything  that 
narrows  the  market  must  inevitably  retard  divis- 
ion of  labor  and  industrial  progress.  Now,  by 
systematically  taking  away  from  the  most  favored 
industries  a  part  of  their  market,  the  prohibitory 
system  compels  manufacturers  to  reduce  their 
scale  of  production,  and  to  divide  labor  less.  In 
cotton  manufacture,  for  example,  it  would  oblige 
the  spinners  to  spin  coarse  and  fine  numbers  at  the 
same  time,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a 
few  numbers  or  to  one  alone.  Thus  production 
would  become  more  costly  and  less  perfect.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  if  prohibition  contracts  the 
business  of  the  established  firms,  it  gives  rise  to 
new  ones.  But  what  is  the  situation  of  these? 
Placed,  relatively  to  their  rivals,  in  unfavorable 
conditions  of  production,  they  can  not  create  a 
sale  for  their  products  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
try. Now,  this  market  is  limited.  An  effort  is 
miade,  it  is  true,  to  remedy  its  insufficiency  by 
establishing  premiums  on  expprts,  which  will  per- 
mit the  protected  industries  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  their  rivals.  But,  this  proceeding  be- 
ing extremely  costly  and  manifestly  unjust,  it 
can  be  employed  only  to  a  limited  degree.  On 
the  one  side,  then,  the  industry  situated  under 
favorable  natural  conditions  is  injured ;  and  on 
the  other,  establishments  which  prohibition  has 
made  to  spring  up  artificially,  find  themselves  so 
situated  that  they  can  not  extend  their  market 
without  imposing  the  most  onerous  sacrifices  on 
the  nation.  Thus  the  artificial  breaking  up  of  the 
markets,  occasioned  by  the  prohibitory  regime, 
has  everywhere  retarded  division  of  labor,  dimin- 
ished progress  in  the  industries,  and  at  the  same 
time  perpetuated  high  prices.  —  This  is  not  all. 
High  prices  are  not  the  only  evil  which  the  pro- 
hibitory regime  has  perpetuated,  if  not  engen- 
dered. To  this  evil  may  be  added  another  not 
less  disastrous,  viz.,  instability.  The  industries 
which  prohibition  makes  spring  up  under  unfa- 
vorable economic  conditions,  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  fatal  lesions.  Let  the  prohibitory  duty 
which  permits  their  existence  become  lowered,  or 
surveillance  be  less  guarded  on  the  frontiers,  and 
they  will  infallibly  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  their 
trade.  They  then  suffer  all  the  disasters  which 
are  consequent  on  industrial  panics,  and  their 
very  existence  is  compromised.    They  resemble 
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those  hot-house  plants  which  perish  as  soon  as 
one  ceases  to  supply  them  with  the  fuel  necessary 
to  maintain  their  artificial  existence.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  national  industries  is  no  longer  secure. 
They  have  nothing  to  fear,  it  is  true,  for  their 
home  market,  for  they  are  so  situated  as  to  defy 
foreign  competition;  but  the  markets  they  have 
been  able  to  create  abroad  are  essentially  precari- 
ous. At  any  moment  prohibition  may  take  from 
them  these  markets,  on  which  their  existence  in 
part  depends.  The  prohibitory  regime,  then, 
causes  production  to  be  accompanied  by  risk, 
and  this  inevitably  has  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
growth  of  industries  as  well  as  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workman.  -^  Prohibitory  taxes  on  ex- 
ports are  generally  less  important  than  others, 
but  their  effects  are  no  more  salutary.  When  re- 
course has  been  had  to  them,  it  has  usually  been 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  restrict  the  exportation  of 
articles  of  subsistence  and  certain  raw  materials 
essential  to  the  industries  of  a  country.  Let  us 
see  how  they  operate.  Two  cases  may  occur: 
1st,  where  the  production  of  the  article  whose 
export  is  interfered  with,  is  limited  by  nature; 
2d,  where  it  may  be  indefinitely  increased.  In 
the  former  case,  which  is  the  more  rare,  prohibi- 
tion acts  at  first  simply  as  a  tax  levied  upon  cer- 
tain producers  for  the  benefit  of  certain  consumers. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  French  government 
should  prohibit  tlie  export  of  the  choicest  French 
wines.  What  would  result?  It  is  not  probable 
that  a  smaller  quantity  of  these  would  be  pro- 
duced; but  the  producers,  obliged  henceforth  to 
offer  their  whole  vintage  of  these  choice  wines  in 
the  home  market,  would  no  longer  derive  as  much 
profit  from  them.  They  would  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  a  certain  class  of  French  consumers. 
Such  would  be  the  near  effect  of  the  imposition 
of  the  prohibitory  duty.  But  the  consumers 
would  have  to  suffer  in  their  turn.  The  best 
wines  being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  home  con- 
sumers, the  production  of  fine  wines  would  be 
discouraged.  No  attempt  would  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  inferior  wines,  lest  they  should  also  be 
taxed.  The  home  consumers  would  obtain,  it  is 
true,  the  best  wines  at  a  lower  price;  but  they 
would  have  to  renounce  the  advantages  they  might 
have  received  from  an  improvement  in  the  inferior 
wines.  The  final  result  of  it  ^11  would  be  that 
they  would  be  more  poorly  provided  with  fine 
wines,  and  would  have  to  x)ay  more  for  them.  — 
In  the  second  case,  i.  e.,  where  production  may  be 
indefinitely  increased,  prohibition  on  export  would 
be  at  once  followed  by  diminished  production  of 
the  prohibited  article.  If  the  latter  were,  for  ex- 
ample, wheat  or  any  other  article  of  food,  or  silk, 
flax,  or  raw  hemp,  the  production  of  these  articles 
would  be  gradually  reduced  until  it  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  market.  Prices  would  doubtless 
fall  greatly  in  the  meantime :  but  they  would 
again  rise.  In  fact,  the  diminished  market  would 
compel  producers  to  restrict  their  operations;  and 
those  who  produced  on  a  small  scale,  no  longer 
being  able  to  divide  their  labor  so  efficiently, 


would  eventually  be  driven  from  the  market,  be- 
cause production  would  have  become  more  costly 
to  them.  The  remaining  producers  then  having 
the  monopoly,  might  raise  prices  so  that  the  con- 
sumer would  in  the  end  suffer  from  a  measure 
originally  intended  for  his  benefit.  But  if  the 
object  of  the  prohibition  is  to  deprive  a  rival  in- 
dustry of  its  necessary  material,  this  selfish  meas- 
ure will  result  in  encouraging  the  production  of  a 
similar  article  abroad.  Thus  England,  by  putting 
a  high  export  duty  on  coal,  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mineral  production  in  Belgium.  — 
To  sum  up,  then,  high  prices  on  the  one  hand, 
and  instability  on  the  other,  result  from  the  pro- 
hibitory r(?gime;  the  high  prices  arising  from  the 
bad  conditions  of  production  in  which  this  regime 
places  the  industries,  and  the  obstacle  it  interposes 
to  division  of  labor,  when  it  does  not  cause  a  mo- 
nopoly; and  the  instability  resulting  from  modifi- 
cations in  the  tariffs,  which  continually  produce 
panics  in  the  markets. — IIL  Causes  whdek  haw  led 
to  the  estabUshmeiU  of  the  Proieeine  or  ProhHritorjf 
Regime,  It  must  seem  astonishing  that  a  system 
so  clearly  disastrous  to  the  people,  so  oppoaed  to 
progress  in  wealth  and  civilization,  could  have 
become  established.  Its  origin  must  be  principally 
attributed  to  certain  circumstances  inherent  in  the 
condition  of  barbarism  and  war  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  arose.  Nations,  which  had  been  from 
their  commencement  hostile  to  each  other,  and  al- 
most continually  at  war,  could  not  exchange  their 
products  in  any  permanent  or  regular  manner. 
Each  was  obliged  to  provide  for  itself  most  of  the 
articles  of  its  consumption.  War  then  acted  as 
an  artificial  obstacle  added  to  the  natural  obstacle 
of  distances.  When  peace  succeeded  war,  this 
artificial  obstacle  disappeared.  Unfortunately,  its 
removal  was  only  accidental  and  temporary :  a 
new  war  soon  arose,  when  the  obstacle  reapp^red 
at  once.  Let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  precise  effect  which  sudden  changes  of  this 
sort  might  have  on  the  state  of  production.  Sup- 
pose two  nations,  0  and  D,  the  first  supplying  the 
second  with  woolen  goods  while  receiving  in  ex- 
change silk  goods.  A  war  arises,  and  exchanges 
are  immediately  interrupted.  The  consumers  of 
D  can  no  longer  receive  the  woolen  goods  which 
the  producers  of  C  had  been  accustomed  to  furnish 
them.  The  consumers  of  C  are  deprived,  in  their 
turn,  of  the  silk  goods  they  were  having  from  D. 
Meanwhile,  the  demand  continues,  on  the  one 
side  for  wool  goods,  on  the  other  for  silk.  This, 
then,  is  what  will  probably  happen.  The  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  goods  in  0,  whom  the  war 
has  deprived  of  their  market,  will  begin  to  pro- 
duce silks,  and  the  manufacturers  of  silks  in  D 
will  set  about  producing  woolen  goods.  Each 
nation  will  thus  succeed  in  obtaining,  as  before 
the  war,  the  goods  it  needs.  To  be  sure,  the  con- 
ditions will  be  less  favorable.  The  silks  which  G 
will  manufacture  will  probably  be  dearer  and  not 
so  good  as  those  with  which  it  provided  itself  in 
D.  The  wool  goods  which  D  will  make  will 
probably  be  inferior  to  those  it  procured  in  C ; 
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but,  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  found  more  advanta- 
geous to  employ  the  capital  and  the  labor  whose 
market  the  war  has  cut  off,  than  to  leave  them 
idle;  on  both  sides,  also,  people  will  prefer  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  goods  they  need,  than  to  do 
without  them.  The  war,  as  we  see,  compels  a 
change  of  place  of  certain  industries,  to  their  in- 
jury. It  ruins  the  most  vigorous  branches  of 
production,  those  which  had  been  able  to  create 
an  outside  market,  to  substitute  for  them  artificial 
industries  which  only  the  interruption  of  inter- 
national communication  can  make  subsist.  But 
peace  comes  in  time:  and  the  protection  which  the 
war  gave  C  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  and  D  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  at  once  vanishes. 
It  is  evident  that  these  war  industries  must  suc- 
cumb, unless  an  equivalent  obstacle  is  substituted 
for  the  war,  in  order  to  protect  them.  If  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  is  such  that  the  peace  can  be 
lasting,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  better  to  let  them 
succumb,  and  thus  permit  production  to  resume  its 
natural  place;  but  if  war  is  the  natural  condition 
of  communities,  if  peace  intervenes  only  as  a  short 
truce,  perhaps  it  will  be  preferable  to  renounce 
relations  whose  precarious  existence  is  a  contin- 
ual occasion  of  disastrous  perturbations.  Prohi- 
bition will  then  appear  as  a  veritable  insurance 
premium  granted  the  industries  to  which  war  has 
given  rise,  and  whose  maintenance  it  has  renderisd 
necessary.  —  Thus,  for  example,  the  prohibitory 
system  became  considerably  extended  in  Europe 
and  America  at  the  close  of  the  continental  war. 
During  the  war  the  general  interruption  of  com- 
munication had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  industries  under  bad  economic 
conditions.  When  the  war  ceased,  the  manufact- 
urers loudly  demanded  that  the  impediment  of 
prohibition  be  substituted  for  that  of  war,  to  pro- 
tect them.  Gk>vemment8  hastened  to  defer  to  their 
demand.  This  was  unquestionably  a  great  mis- 
take; for,  at  a  time  when  peace  has  become  the 
normal  condition  of  conununities,  prohibition  is  no 
longer  anything  but  a  costly  anachronism.  In 
this  new  situation  it  costs  less  to  suffer  the  per- 
turbations which  a  temporary  war  may  cause  in 
international  relations,  than  to  pay  a  heavy  war 
premium  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  avoid  them. 
However,  one  can  conceive  how  the  prohibitory 
regime  should  have  come  to  prevail  to  a  certain 
degree  at  the  close  of  a  war  which  convulsed  the 
world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  made  com- 
munities retrograde  toward  barbarism.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
this  war  regime  could  have  been  extended  and 
made  worse,  as  it  was,  long  after  peace  had  be- 
come established.  This  is  connected  with  certain 
effects  of  prohibition,  of  which  it  is  important  to 
take  account. —  We  have  spoken  above  of  a  states- 
man w^ho  should  establish  prohibitions  or  protect- 
ive duties  as  the  reverse  of  an  inventor.  Let  us 
pursue  the  comparison,  and  we  shall  discover  the 
motives  which  have  contributed  to  extend  and 
make  more  burdensome  the  prohibitory  regime 
in  time  of  peace.  Suppose  that  an  inventor  dis- 
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covers  a  process  which  permits  a  saving  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  production  of  a  certain 
article :  by  lowering  the  price  of  that  article  5 
per  cent,  he  will  obtain  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  and  realize  besides  a  good  profit. 
This  profit  is  the  difference  between  the  saving 
effected  and  the  amount  by  which  the  price  has 
been  lowered,  and  constitutes  the  remuneration 
for  the  invention.  Now,  what  takes  place  when  a 
prohibitory  duty  is  imposed?  An  artificial  deficit 
is  immediately  produced  in  the  market,  and  this 
deficit  brings  about  an  increase  in  the  price.  A 
certain  article  which  was  procured  at  an  average 
price  of  twenty  cents,  for  example,  can  no  longer 
be  obtained  under  thirty  cents.  This  is  an  arti- 
ficial enhancement  by  one-half,  and  is  caused  by 
the  rupture  of  communication  between  the  for- 
eign producers  and  the  home  consumers.  Sup- 
pose the  prohibited  article  could  be  produced  in 
the  country  at  an  average  price  of  twenty-two 
cents:  capital  would  be  invested  in  that  new  in- 
dustry; for  it  would  receive,  besides  the  ordinary 
profits  of  other  branches  of  production,  an  ex- 
traordinary premium  equal  to  eight  cents.  This 
premium  would  result  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  at  which  the  article  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  and  the  artificial  price 
which  prohibition  has  created.  It  is  then  mani- 
fest that  if  the  profits  of  invention  are  based  .on 
the  lowering  of  prices,  those  of  prohibition  are 
based  in  Just  the  same  way  on  their  enhancement. 
—  But  is  the  extraordinary  premium  arising  from 
prohibition  lasting?  Must  not  the  profits  in  the 
protected  industries  finally  fall  to  the  level  of 
those  in  other  branches  of  production,  as  a  result 
of  home  competition?  That  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  protected  industry.  If  the  indus- 
try is  one  whose  essential  elements  are  not  limited 
in  the  country,  the  premium  will  have  only  a 
temporary  character;  for  new  manufactories  will 
be  established  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  pre- 
mium as  long  as  it  shall  continue.  Home  compe- 
tition will  then  lower  prices  so  much  as  to  destroy 
the  premium.  Sometimes  even  the  increase  of  the 
protected  industry  will  not  stop  at  its  necessary 
limit,  and  prices  will  suddenly  fall  below  the  ex- 
penses of  production.  The  result  will  be  a  panic, 
which  will  swallow  up  a  good  part  of  the  profits 
from  the  premium  which  enhanced  prices.  Prices 
will  afterward  rise  again  ;  but  the  protected  in- 
dustry will  have  ceased  to  realize  profits  greater 
than  those  of  other  branches  of  production.  Its 
patent  will  have  expired,  to  use  an  apt  phrase  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  It  will  be  otherwise  if  the  pro- 
tected industry  is  not  capable  of  unlimited  exten- 
sion; if  it  is,  for  example,  grain  culture  in  a  coun- 
try where  land  adapted  to  raising  wheat  is  scarce, 
or  the  production  of  coal,  iron,  or  lead,  in  coun- 
tries where  mineral  deposits  are  rare.  In  such 
cases,  the  enhanced  price  may  be  obtained  for  any 
length  of  time.  If  prohibition  has  increased  the 
price  from  twenty  to  thirty,  the  supply  will  be 
sufficiently  small  not  only  to  maintain  this  price, 
but  even  to  increase  it  gradually  with  the  increase 
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of  population  and  public  wealth.  Then  the  hold- 
ers of  natural  protected  monopolies,  such  as  land 
or  mines,  will  see  their  profits  increase  every  year; 
they  will  continually  grow  rich  without  having  to 
take  the  least  trouble.  —  But,  whether  the  premi- 
um which  enhances  prices  be  lasting  or  tempora- 
ry, the  allurement  of  that  premium  is  sufficient, 
and  more  than  sufficient,  to  multiply  prohibitions. 
What  more  tempting,  in  fact?  While  money  is 
so  difficult  to  win  under  the  abominable  law  of 
competition,  here  is  a  process  discovered,  by  the 
aid  of  which  one  can  grow  rich  by  turning  over 
his  hand.  Who  would  not  hasten  to 'use  and 
to  abuse  so  marvelous  a  process?  Who  would 
not  manage  to  work  the  machine  to  manufacture 
premiums,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  material? 
To  be  sure,  these  premiuips  can  be  obtained  only 
at  the  cost  of  the  ruin  or  impoverishment  of  oth- 
ers; they  constitute  a  manifest  spoliation,  a  verit- 
able brigandage.  But  does  one  stop  for  such 
slight  considerations  when  a  fortune  is  in  ques- 
tion? Besides,  is  not  this  spoliation  legal?  Is  not 
this  brigandage  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations?  Is  it  not  universally  admitted 
that  one  may  confiscate,  by  means  of  a  simple 
statute,  the  trade  of  a  foreign  industry,  and  im- 
pose on  the  **  protected  nation  "  an  extra  tax  to 
enhance  the  price,  payable  into  the  hands  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  confiscated  trade?  —  Mean- 
while, theorists  are  taking  it  into  their  head  to 
denounce  so  unjust  and  disastrous  a  violation  of 
property  rights.  They  demand  liberty  of  the  ex- 
changes, invoking  justice  and  urging  the  interests 
of  the  masses.  But  there  is  no  embarrassment  in 
replying  to  these  theorists.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  accused  of  propounding  a  theory;  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  people,  the  accusation  is 
enough  to  condemn  them.  Then,  search  is  made 
in  the  old  arsenal  of  popular  errors  and  favorite 
prejudices,  for  all  sorts  of  redoubtable  weapons 
which  people  use  to  crush  so  pernicious  a  theory. 
By  the  same  reasoning  that  caused  inventors  in 
former  times  to  be  persecuted  and  derided,  the 
promoters  of  freedom  of  the  exchanges  are  treated 
as  dangerous  dreamers,  while  the  supporters  of 
the  prohibitory  r(?gime  are  considered  as  benefact- 
ors of  humanity.  —  The  list  is  long  of  the  soph- 
isms which  have  been  employed  to  disguise  the 
true  motives  for  the  raising  of  custom  house  bar- 
riers since  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace. 
Often,  it  is  true,  these  sophisms  were  employed  in 
good  faith  by  persons  who  thought,  that,  by  en- 
riching themselves  by  means  of  the  international 
depredations  of  prohibition,  they  were  contribut- 
ing to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  their  native 
land.  Almost  always,  too,  ignorance  of  sound 
economic  notions  has  been  so  general,  that  the 
act  of  profiting  by  premiums  which  raised  prices 
while  establishing  an  industry  contrary  to  nature, 
was  considered,  even  by  the  victims  of  prohibi- 
tion, as  a  work  of  patriotic  devotion.  We  do  not 
intend  to  take  up  all  the  sophisms  which  have 
been  forged  to  justify  prohibition  and  glorify  the 
prohibitionists.    This  would  be  an  endless  task. 


We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  review  of  those 
most   frequently  employed.  —  IV.  Rmew  of  the 
Sophiims  of  PrateeUoniits.    1.  That  anatiomhould 
not  aUatD  iUdf  to  become  dependent  on  foreign  eoun- 
tries ,  eepedaUyfor  arttelee  of  prime  necemty.    This 
argument  was  the  roost  important  of  those  which 
were  brought  forward  by  English  prohibitionists 
against  the  free  traders  who  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws.     "Is  it  not,"  they  said,  "re- 
nouncing our  political  independence,  to  put  our- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
foreigners  for  the  means  of  subsistence?    Would 
not  a  nation  from  which  its  enemies  cut  off  sup- 
plies be  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion?  "    But 
what  more  chimerical  than  such  an  apprehen- 
sion?   When  two  nations  effect  exchanges,  is  not 
the  dependence  which  results  from  them  mutual? 
If  England  depends  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
on  Russia,  France  and  the  United  States,  do  not 
these  three  countries  in  their  turn  depend  upoa 
England  for  their  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  oottoa 
goods,  wool  fabrics,  etc.  ?    Besides,  even  if  Eng- 
land should  become  embroiled  with  most  of  the 
nations  which  supply  her  with  grain,  could  she 
not,  for«a  small  advance  in  price,  supply  the  defi- 
cit  from  other  nations?    Did  not  the  gigantic  icXiy 
of  the  continental  blockade  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  commercially  isolating  a  powerful 
nation?    And  as  to  a  small  nation,  do  not  the 
commercial  relations  which  such  a  nation  estab- 
lishes abroad  furnish  it  with  new  guarantees  of 
independence,  by  attaching  to  its  cause  all  the  in- 
terests which  it  has  been  able  to  conjoin  to  its 
own? — One  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  the 
anti-corn  law  league  in  England,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox, 
shows  up  with  marvelous  skill  the  superannuated 
character  of  the  argument  for  independence  of 
foreigners,  in  the  following  celebrated  passage : 
*' Independence  of  foreigners,"  he  says,  "is  the 
favorite  theme  of  the  aristocracy.    But  surely 
the  squire  is  not  consistent  when  he  exclaims 
against  foreign  supplies.    Let  us  examine  his  life. 
A  French  cook  dresses  his  dinner,  and  a  8wi99 
valet  dresses   him   for  his  dinner.     The   lady 
whom   he  hands  from  the  drawing  room,     is 
adorned  with  pearls  which  never  grew  within  tlie 
shell  of  a  British  oyster,  and  the  feathers  which 
nod  in  her  plume  belonged  to  no  barnyard  fo^vrL 
The  viands  of  his  table  come  from  Belgiufn,  lilif 
wines  from  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone.    His  eyes  are 
delighted  with  flowers  from  South  America,  and 
his  nose  with  a  leaf  from  North  America,     Bis 
horse  is  Arabian,  and  his  favorite  dog  of  the  SL 
Bernard  breed.      His  gallery  is  enridied  -v^th 
Flemish  paintings  and  Greek  statues.    Does   he 
seek  diversion?    He  goes  to  hear  liaiian  singers, 
singing  German  music,  all  followed  by  a  French 
ballet.    Does  he  rise  to  judicial  honors?    The'er- 
mine  which  decorates  his  shoulders  was  never 
before  on  the  back  of  a  British  beast.    His  mind 
even  is  a  picnic  of  exotic  contributions.     His 
philosophy  and  poetry  come  from  Greece  and 
Rome,  his  geometry  from  Alexandria,  his  ariihine- 
tic  from  Arabia,  and  his  religion  from  Pttlmtif^t, 
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His  infant  teeth  were  pressed  on  coral  from  the 
Indian  ocean;  and  when  he  dies,  sculptured  mar- 
ble from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  will  adorn  his 
tomb!  And  this  is  the  man  who  says,  '  Let  us  be 
independent  of  foreigners!'"  —  2.  Thai  a  nation 
should  awrid  large  purehoMS  from  foreign  eountriea, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  exhatuHon  of  its  stock  of 
moThey.  Here  we  see  the  old  sophism  of  bcUance 
<if  trade.  This  sophism,  formerly  on  every  one's 
lipe,  is  now  much  less  employed,  English  protec- 
tionists, in  particular,  seeming  ashamed  of  using 
it.  That  an  argument,  formerly  so  general, 
should  have  become  thus  discredited,  is  due  to 
several  causes :  in  the  first  place,  to  the  deadly 
war  the  economists  have  waged  against  the  doc- 
trine of  balance  of  trade;  then,  to  the  decrease 
in  the  relative  importance  of  importations  and 
-exportations  of  money  in  transactions  between 
people  of  different  nations;  finally,  to  experi- 
ence, which  successively  Remonstrated  that  the 
suppression  of  custom  house  barriers  between  the 
•different  provinces  of  France,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  and  between  the  states  of  the  Zoll- 
verein,  was  followed  by  none  of  the  monetary 
•disasters  predicted  by  the  advocates  of  the  mer- 
<»ntile  theory.  However,  the  prejudice  has  not 
-disappeared;  and  so  long  as  the  laws  of  monetary 
circulation  are  not  commonly  understood,  it  will 
be  possible  to  stir  up  the  masses  against  freedom 
of  exchange,  by  alarming  them  with  the  phantom 
of  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  money.  (See 
Balance  op  Trade.) — 8.  That  it  i$  necessary  to 
have  protective  duties,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
tastes  imposed  on  home  industries.  If  the  English 
protectionists  made  little  use  of  the  sophism  about 
the  exhaustion  of  money,  they  made,  on  the  other 
hand,  abundant  use  of  that  on  compensatory  duties. 
*'The  English  farmers," they  said,  "bear  taxes 
more  numerous  and  more  severe  than  those  of 
Russian  farmers.  Is  it  not  just  to  make  compen- 
sation for  the  difference,  by  a  protective  duty? 
Is  it  not  just  to  eqiialize  the  conditions  of  home 
production  with  those  of  the  foreign?  "  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  do  these  differences  in  the  figures 
of  the  taxes  always  signify  what  they  seem  to 
signify?  It  was  certainly  true  that  the  English 
farmers  did  pay  more  taxes  than  their  Russian 
competitors.  But  did  they  not  also  enjoy  more 
complete  security  and  freedom?  Were  they  not 
better  protected  against  spoliation  and  despotism? 
and  was  not  this  greater  liberty  and  security  fully 
an  equivalent  for  the  greater  taxes  they  had  to 
pay?  In  the  second  place,  can  protection  really 
compensate  for  the  burdens  which  excessive  tax- 
ation imposes  on  production?  Protect  home  agri- 
culture in  a  country  like  England,  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  is  more  encumbered  by  taxes  than  its 
rivals,  and  you  will  doubtless  provide  a  compen- 
sation to  farmers,  by  permitting  them  to  increase 
the  price  of  their  products.  But  upon  whom  will 
fall  the  burden  from  which  you  have  relieved 
them?  Upon  all  the  other  branches  of  produc- 
tion, which  will  pay  more  dearly  for  their  raw 
materials  and  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their 


workmen.  What  is  gtifnef!!  bh  one  side  is  lost  on 
another.  Unless  a  way  can  be  found  by  which  a 
tax  which  enters  the  treasury  can  be  paid  by  no- 
body, compensatory  duties  can  not  relieve  pro- 
duction. Now,  if  they  can  neither  destroy  nor 
diminish  the  evil  necessarily  connected  with  the 
existence  of  every  tax,  of  what  use  is  it  to  change 
the  place  of  the  evil  ? — 4.  That  home  labor  must  be 
protected,  to  prevent  the  number  of  employments  di- 
minishing in  consequence  of  foreign  competition, 
and  thus  to  guarantee  the  m^eans  of  subsistence  to 
the  workmen.  This  sophism  is  worthy  of  notice, 
because  it  gives  prohibition  the  attractive  appear- 
ance of  philanthropy.  If  landholders  and  manu- 
facturers loudly  demand  prohibitory  legislation, 
it  is  not  to  realize  extraordinary  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  rivals;  O  no!  it  is  only  to  secure 
work  and  good  wages  for  the  workmen  of  their 
country;  it  is  to  keep  the  laboring  classes  from 
the  sad  results  of  unlimited  competition,  etc.,  etc. 
But  if  such  were  the  only  aim  of  the  prohibiticm- 
ists,  would  they  confine  themselves  to  interdict- 
ing products  from  abroad?  Would  they  not  pro- 
hibit, above  all,  the  Importation  of  foreign  work- 
men who  come  into  competition  with  their  own? 
Do  we,  however,  observe  that  they  abstain  from 
employing  foreign  workmen,  even  at  the  times 
when  they  most  energetically  plead  the  necessity 
of  protecting  ''home  labor"?  No:  they  have 
no  scruples  of  this  sort.  There  is  a  striking  con- 
tradiction between  their  argument  and  their  con- 
duct. (See  Emigration.)  Now,  is  it  true  that 
the  prohibitory  system  increases  the  number  of 
places  in  which  men  can  be  employed,  in  the 
country?  Let  us  see.  We  have  observed  that 
prohibitions  have  just  the  opposite  effect  on  prices 
from  that  produced  by  new  machines;  that  by 
inducing  certain  industries  to  put  themselves  in 
bad  economic  conditions,  and  by  impeding  prog- 
ress in  division  of  labor,  they  bring  about  in- 
crease of  prices,  while  new  machines  cause  re- 
duced prices.  Now,  do  machines  diminislL  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  production?  Does 
not  experience,  on  the  contrary,  attest  that  their 
final  result  has  been  to  increase  it,  by  the  general 
increase  of  consumption?  Are  there  not  to-day, 
for  instance,  more  men  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry,  than  there  were  before  the  steam  engine 
and  the  mule  jenny  had  transformed  that  indus- 
try? A  man  who  should  propose  to  break  the 
spinning  machines  and  the  looms  of  to-day,  to 
replace  them  by  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  hand 
loom,  in  order  to  give  more  chances  for  employ- 
ing workmen,  would  justly  be  deemed  insane. 
But  if  new  machines  result  at  last  in  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  must  not 
prohibition  diminish  the  number?  If  we  look  at 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  in  what  re- 
spect are  the  errors  of  the  prohibitionists  better 
than  those  of  the  destroyers  of  machines? — By 
making  the  cost  greater,  tlie  prohibitory  system 
diminishes  consumption,  and  consequently  pro- 
duction, and  the  number  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment.   This  is  how  it  protects  home  labor. 
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But  does  it  not,  at  least,  tend  to  give  it  more  sta- 
bility?  Does  it  not  afford  security  to  the  work- 
man against  industrial  panics,  as  the  prohibition- 
ists affirm?  or  is  the  contrary  the  case?  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  prohibitory  system,  by  put- 
ting industries  at  the  mercy  of  the  changing  opin- 
ions of  legislators,  has  introduced  a  constant  con- 
dition of  instability  in  all  branches  of  production: 
we  have  seen  that  tariff  changes  are  likely  to  en- 
gender industrial  panics.  Must  not  the  dreadful 
crises  which  have  so  painfully  affected  the  sub- 
sistence of  workmen,  be  attributed  to  the  incessant 
perturbations  which  the  prohibitory  system  has 
occasioned  in  the  markets?  The  history  of  mod- 
em industry  gives  us  strange  lessons  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  may  read  on  its  every  page  of  the  cruel 
evils  which  this  system  for  "protecting  national 
labor"  has  brought  upon  the  laboring  classes. 
(Bee  Paupbbism.) — 5.  Thai  naiiondUty  should  be 
made  the  bans  of  the  system  of  exchanges.  This  ar- 
gument was  the  basis  of  Dr.  List's  national  system 
of  political  economy.  But  in  studying  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  states,  and  examining  into 
the  elements  which  constitute  them,  one  readily 
perceives  that  nationality  can  not  serve  as  a  basis 
to  a  system  of  exchanges.  States  have  been 
formed,  for  the  most  part,  by  conquest,  and  en- 
larged either  by  royal  aHiances,  by  wars,  or  by 
diplomacy.  No  economic  consideration  has  con- 
trolled their  formation.  When  the  map  of  Europe 
was  made  over  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  for  ex- 
ample, did  any  one  consult  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dustries and  the  commerce  of  the  peoples  whose 
nationality  they  were  changing?  Did  any  one 
ask  whether  the  situation  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
and  of  the  other  countries  which  were  then  sep- 
arated from  the  French  empire,  rendered  that 
separation  advantageous  or  injurious  to  the  coun- 
tries concerned?  No:  the  question  was  not  even 
mooted.  Political  considerations  and  diplomatic 
intrigues  alone  decided  the  new  configuration  of 
the  states.  Why  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
establish  a  national  system  of  exchanges  based  on 
pretended  economic  necessities,  in  states  whose 
formation  was  controlled  by  no  economic  views, 
states  of  which  the  chances  of  war  and  of  alli- 
ances alone  decided  the  boundaries?  Is  it  not  the 
height  of  abstudity  to  transform  these  boundaries, 
which  the  hazard  of  events  has  alone  determined, 
and  which  it  may  enlarge  or  contract  to-morrow, 
into  rational  limits  of  the  exchanges?  Is  not  an 
economic  system  founded  on  a  political  basis  and 
politically  modifiable,  a  monstrosity  which  good 
sense  rejects? — 6.  J!f  the  proteetiw  system  did  not 
exist,  it  would  perhaps  be  weU  not  to  invent  it;  but 
to  attempt  to  destroy  it  to-day  would  be  to  pronounce 
a  death  sentence  on  a  multitude  of  industries^  to 
occasion  ruinous  displaeements  of  capital  and  of 
labor,  etc.,  etc.  We  have  pointed  out  above  the 
striking  analogy  between  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
machine  and  the  suppression  of  a  prohibition. 
The  result  of  each  is  to  substitute  a  good  market 
for  a  high-priced  one,  and  abundance  for  penury. 
But  all  progress,  from  whatever  source,  is  accom- 


panied by  some  disturbance.  Must  we  renounce 
a  permanent  advantage,  to  avoid  this  transient 
disturbance?  Must  we  give  up  new  machines^ 
new  methods,  new  ideas,  under  pretense  that  they 
disturb  the  old  machines,  the  old  methods,  the 
old  ideas?  Shall  we  immobilize  humanity,  to 
prevent  some  change  of  employments?  Let  us 
hear  Dr.  Bowring  on  this  subject,  in  his  speech  at 
the  congress  of  economists,  at  Bruxelles,  in  1847, 
where  he  admirably  refuted  this  paralytic  objec- 
tion: *'The  displacement  of  capital,"  he  said, 
''the  displacement  pf  capital  I  Why,  it  is  a  sign 
of  progress.  Has  not  the  plow  displaced  the 
spade?  What  became  of  the  copyists  after  the 
invention  of  printing?  •  •  We  formerly  had 
thousands  of  little  boats  on  the  Thames:  what 
has  become  of  them,  now  that  the  Thames  is  fur- 
rowed by  hundreds  of  steamboats?  But  are  not 
the  interests  of  the  workman  himself  subserved 
by  so  rapid  and  economical  means  of  transporta- 
tion? The  first  time  I  ever  went  to  London  I  had 
to  pay  four  shillings  to  go  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  the  other:  to-day  I  make  the  same  trip 
for  six  pence;  and  if  you  ask  how  this  has  been 
brought  about,  I  answer:  by  the  displacement  of 
labor  and  capital.  This  displacement  may  be 
found  everywhere.  I  was  bom  in  a  town  which 
figures  in  the  commercial*  history  of  my  country. 
I  have  seen  there,  at  Exeter,  an  entire  industry, 
the  woolen  industry,  abandoned.  I  have  seen,  in 
the  port  of  that  city,  ships  from  all  countries, 
and  have  heard  my  ancestors  speak  of  their  rela- 
tions with  most  distant  lands.  But  as  soon  as 
steam  was  introduced  into  manufactories,  fuel 
being  dear  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  indus- 
try removed  to  where  it  was  cheap.  Well,  capi- 
tal was  displaced;  but  the  population  has  never- 
theless increased.  When  I  left  Exeter  the  popu- 
lation was  25,000  inhabitants;  now  it  is  40,000. 
The  workmen  have  taken  up  other  employments. 
But  what  has  displaced  labor?  What  has  dis- 
placed capital?  What  has  displaced  industries? 
What  has  put  them  on  a  fsjse  basis?  What 
has  built  upon  sand?  Prohibition.  What,  we 
ask,  is  to  found  the  industries  on  a  rock  which 
can  not  be  moved?'* — But  do  the  displacements 
which  the  substitution  of  free  exchanges  for  pro- 
hibition may  occasion,  occur  on  so  lai'ge  a  scale 
as  has  been  attributed  to  them?  Would  the  ad- 
vent of  free  trade  become  the  signal  for  the  ruin 
of  a  multitude  of  industries?  Would  one  see  en- 
tire countries  deserted  for  others,  as  the  prohibi- 
tion pessimists  affirm?  Observation  and  experi> 
ence  agree  in  contradicting  these  gloomy  predic- 
tions. The  London  exposition  convinced  the 
most  prejudiced  minds  that  the  great  industries 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  were  in  a 
nearly  equal  state  of  advancement,  and  that  no 
people  possessed  a  decidedly  marked  superiority 
over  their  rivals.  "The  crystal  palace,"  says 
Michel  Chevalier,  in  his  interesting  letters  on  the 
London  exposition,  "  is  a  good  place  to  prove  this 
similarity,  this  fraternity,  this  equality  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  principal  nations  of  western  civili- 
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zation.  It  is  manifest  there,  it  forces  itself  upon 
our  attention.  When  I  go  from  the  English  de- 
partment to  the  French,  thence  to  that  occupied 
by  the  ZoUverein,  or  to  the  Swiss,  or  the  Belgian, 
or  the  Dutch,  I  find  articles  of  nearly  equal  merit, 
which  give  evidence  of  nearly  the  same  aptitude 
and  experience,  and  at  nearly  the  same  prices. 
This  is  more  especially  manifest  in  regard  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  especially  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  complete  our  exhibit  at  London  by  recalling 
the  articles  we  had  in  Marigny  Square  in  1849, 
of  which  the  abused  producers  refused  to  send 
specimens  to  London.  In  thus  speaking  of  equal- 
ity, I  do  not  mean  that  the  productions  of  the 
principal  nations  are  identical:  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  diverse,  they  have  their  peculiar  stamp. 
They  reveal  special  industrial  aptitudes,  a  distinct 
originality,  but  they  manifest  a  nearly  equal  de- 
gree of  advancement.  If  one  is  surpassed  in  one 
kind  of  articles,  it  is  first  in  another,  perhaps 
similar  and  equally  difficult:  and  we  can  not 
doubt,  that,  with  a  little  incentive,  each  nation 
could  equal  the  one  which  excels  it  in  any  par- 
ticular product.  If  prime  materials  were  equally 
cheap  everywhere  (and  they  would  be  if  the  leg- 
islators of  certain  countries  would  abolish  the 
wholly  artificial  causes  of  high  prices  which  it 
has  pleased  them  to  multiply),  the  expense  at 
which  the  manufactured  articles  could  be  pro- 
duced would  be  nearly  the  same,  and  the  several 
countries  would  have  markets  about  equally  low 
priced." — A  well-known  French  manufacturer, 
Jean  Dolf us,  corroborated  the  statements  of  Chev- 
^ier,  and  showed  how  the  prohibitory  regime 
had  resulted  in  preventing  the  cotton  industry 
in  France  from  adopting  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery. "We  do  not,"  he  says,  "keep  pace 
with  England  in  industrial  progress.  Ten  years 
ago  they  coounenced  there  to  substitute  machines 
which  twist  the  thread  on  the  pirn  without  the  aid 
of  a  workman  for  the  old  spinning  machines:  to- 
day, for  certain  numbers,  no  other  machines  exist. 
All  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  improvement. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  people  still  niake  money 
while  using  very  antiquated  machines;  and  the 
aum  appropriated  to  compensate  for  the  annual 
depreciations,  at  least  in  the  spinning  of  cotton, 
is  scarcely  necessary,  for  it  is  not  generally  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  machines.  Why  have 
not  the  improvements  adopted  in  England  be- 
come necessary  in  France?  Because  all  remain  in 
the  old  way,  and  continue  to  make  spun  goods 
that  could  be  manufactured  at  much  less  expense, 
by  a  little  additional  outlay.  My  house  has  a 
spinning  mill  of  25.000  spindles,  20,000  of  which 
are  for  calico:  it  could,  by  replacing  its  looms,  a 
part  of  which  are  nearly  forty  years  old,  spin  a 
kilogramme  twenty  centimes  cheaper  than  it  does 
to-day:  but  home  competition  is  not  sufficient  to 
compel  them  to  do  it.  Is  not  this  conclusive? 
Who  pays  the  twenty  centimes?  The  consumer, 
the  country.  The  committee  for  the  protection  of 
national  labor  did  not  think  it  best  to  change  our 
looms,  because  many  spinners   might   thus  be 


thrown  out  of  employment.  But  can  we  with 
impunity  resist  progress  thus?  On  this  principle 
we  should  return  to  the  spinning  wheel,  and  regret 
all  the  mechanical  progress  realized  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  If  spinning  can  be  done  more  eco- 
nomically, consumption  will  increase;  more  cotton 
goods  will  be  sold,  more  machines  will  be  con- 
structed, and  more  labor  will  be  needed."  (See 
the  corroborative  testimony  of  D.  A.  Wells,  when 
a  special  tariff  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
government,  showing  how  the  protective  tariff  has 
operated  in  the  United  States  to  keep  in  use  in- 
ferior machines  long  since  discarded  in  England. 
— E.  J.  L.)  —  Thus,  in  the  view  of  manufactur- 
ers themselves,  the  prohibitory  r^ginle  retards 
production.  Let  this  regime  be  abolished,  and 
every  industry  which  is  located  under  favorable 
natural  conditions  will  inevitably  become  consid- 
erably extended.  It  will  doubtless  then  be  neces- 
sary to  exercise  more  intelligence,  activity. and 
energy,  in  order  to  preserve  and  increase  one's 
trade;  for  freedom  of  exchange  is  not  so  easy  a 
couch  as  prohibition.  Every  industry  would  be 
at  once  obliged  to  employ  every  new  improvement 
to  keep  up  with  its  rivals.  But  would  not  human- 
ity as  a  whole  profit  by  the  great  impulse  produc- 
tion would  have  received?  Would  not  people  be 
more  abundantly  provided  with  all  things,  and 
their  minds,  kept  active  by  necessity,  become  more 
accessible  to  light?  Necessity  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  progress,  and  the  chief  result  of  free- 
dom of  exchange  will  be  to  render  progress  more 
and  more  necessary.  Look,  for  example,  at  Brit- 
ish agriculture.  How  many  times  the  prohibi- 
tionists had  predicted  that  it  could  not  endure  the 
competition  of  the  United  States,  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia I  How  many  times  they  had  depicted  its  fields 
devastated,  its  laborers  ruined  and  dispersed,  by 
the  storm  of  free  trade,  and  old  England,  deprived 
of  this  main-stay  of  her  power,  disappearing  from 
the  list  of  nations !  Well,  the  com  laws  have  been 
abolished,  free  trade  is  enthroned,  and  what  has 
become  of  British  agriculture?  Has  it  sunk  in  the 
storm?  Has  its  capital  been  destroyed,  and  its 
fields  submerged  by  the  "  deluge  of  foreign  grain  "? 
Have  proprietors  and  farmers  carried  into  effect 
their  threat  to  emigrate  to  America,  abandoning 
their  fields  to  the  thorn  and  the  briar?  No.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  com  laws  been  repealed,  when  the  agri- 
culturists, redoubling  their  efforts,  made  improve- 
ment the  order  of  the  day  on  every  hand.  The 
old  instruments  and  the  old  methods  were  aban- 
doned; and  agriculture,  so  long  given  over  to 
routine,  took  rank  among  the  most  progressive 
industries.  Thus  transformed  imder  the  strong 
pressure  of  foreign  competition,  it  now  laughs  at 
the  phantom  which  formerly  gave  it  apprehension. 
And  this  was  an  industry  which  was  to  be  infal- 
libly ruined  by  free  trade  1  —  Observing,  then,  as 
Chevalier  and  Blanqui  did  at  the  universal  exposi- 
tion at  London,  the  condition  of  the  industries  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  investigating  carefully 
the  results  already  obtained  by  tariff  reforms,  one 
becomes  convinced  that  the  ruinous   displace- 
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mentfl  of  production,  the  destruction  of  protected 
industries,  and  so  many  otiier  caiamities,  which, 
according  to  the  prohibitionists,  were  inevitably  to 
accompany  the  advent  of  liberty  of  the  exchanges, 
were  vain  phantoms.  One  also  acquires  the  con- 
viction that  the  adoption  of  free  trade  would 
strengthen  and  develop  industries,  instead  of  com- 
promising and  ruining  them.  —  Here  we  terminate 
our  review  of  the  sophisms  of  the  prohibitionists, 
although  the  subject  is  far  from  exhausted.  But 
these  unsound  arguments  have  been  refuted  by  all 
the  economists  in  succession  since  Adam  Smith 
and  Turgot.  An  especially  lively  and  satirical 
refutation  of  them  will  be  found  in  Bastiat's  Soph- 
innes  Ecarunniquea,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 
—  y.  Conclusion.  Freedom  of  exchanges  tends 
to  produce  a  cheaper  market  and  to  favor  stability. 
Should  it  become  permanently  established,  the 
industries,  having  no  restriction  as  to  market, 
would  have  all  the  development  of  which  they  are 
capable.  At  the  same  time  they  would  acquire  a 
maximum  of  stability,  by  ceasing  to  be  based  on  a 
precarious  foundation.  To  the  high  prices  and 
instability  inherent  in  the  artificial  r^^gime,  would 
succeed  a  return  to  the  order  instituted  by  Provi- 
dence. Now,  is  it  chimerical  to  count  on  progress 
so  beneficent?  Is  free  trade  an  economic  ideal 
which  we  are  interdicted  from  attaining?  Is  it  a 
pure  Utopia,  a  humanitarian  dream,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  prohibition  affirm?  Observe  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  then  reply.  Is  not  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  interests  of  our  time,  the  improve- 
ment of  means  of  interconununication?  Are  not 
all  civilized  nations  multiplying  railroads,  electric 
telegraphs,  and  other  means  of  intercourse?  Are 
not  steam  and  electricity  having  a  constantly  in- 
creasing effect  in  diminishing  the  natural  obstacle 
of  distance?  Now,  what  is  the  economic  result 
of  all  this?  It  is  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the 
exchanges.  Railroads,  steamboats,  electric  tele- 
graphs, are  powerful  instruments  in  destroying 
distance,  to  the  profit  of  the  exchanges  from  city 
to  city,  and  from  people  to  people.  But  lot  while 
nations  arc  imposing  on  themselves  gigantic  sacri- 
fices to  multiply  the  ways  which  facilitate  the  ex- 
changes, ihey  are,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining 
the  prohibitory  system,  which  interrupts  them ! 
They  would  stimulate  exchange  with  one  hand, 
and  cut  it  off  with  the  other!  Such  a  fiagrant 
contradiction  must  eventually  impress  all  minds. 
Either  steam  locomotion  and  the  electric  telegraph 
must  be  abandoned,  or  else  the  prohibitory  system 
must  fall;  for  the  simultaneous  existence  of  these 
agents  of  civilization  and  of  this  relic  of  barbarism 
is  absurd.  But  there  is  small  likelihood  that 
steam  locomotion  and  the  electric  telegraph  will 
be  abandoned.  The  prohibitory  regime,  however, 
has  received  severe  blows.  Gk>vernments  have 
finally  perceived  that  prohibitory  duties  brought 
them  nothing,  and  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
operation  to  substitute  for  them  revenue  taxes. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  this  position  as  the  starting 
point  of  his  financial  policy,  and  the  budget  of 
Qreat  Britain,  whose  accounts  showed  a  continual 


deficit  before  the  reforms  of  Peel,  afterward  pre- 
sented a  regular  surplus  revenue.  A  similar  re- 
form in  the  United  States  gave  like  results  in  1851. 
Under  reduced  tariff  duties,  exports  doubled,  and 
the  revenue  was  increased  $50,000,000.  Financial 
necessities  thus  combine  with  economic  necessi- 
ties and  the  progressive  tendencies  of  our  age,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  prohibitory  r</gime.  Prohi- 
bitions may  be  compared  to  the  chains  whi<^  were 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  bar  the  streets.  In  our 
day  they  are  a  vestige  of  a  system  of  defense 
which  the  progress  of  civilization  has  rendered 
useless  and  superannuated.  Before  long,  we  trust, 
the  frontiers  will  cease  to  be  barred,  as  the  streets 
have  ceased  to  be  so:  and,  despite  those  utopists 
whose  ideal  is  in  the  past,  liberty  will  at  last 
become  the  law  in  human  affairs.  —  Biblioora- 
PHT.  Adam  Smith,  WeaUh  of  Nations^  book  iv., 
chaps,  iv.  and  v..  Restraints  on  the  importation 
from  foreign  countries  of  such  goods  as  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home — ^also  chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  On  draw- 
backs and  bounties;  J.  B.  Say,  PoUHeal  Econamif, 
chap,  xvii..  The  effect  of  government  regulations 
intended  to  influence  production,  (trans,  from  the 
French),  Philadelphia,  1882  and  1850;  Jas.  Hill. 
Elements  of  PoiUHcal  Economy ,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  17, 
Bounties  and  prohibitions,  2d  ed.,  London,  1824; 
J.  A.  Blanqui,  History  of  Political  Economy,  chaps, 
xvi.,  XX.  and  xxix.,  Results  of  free  trade  in  the 
Hanse  towns,  in  Venice,  and  in  Holland  —  Con- 
trasting policy  of  Chas.  V.  given  in  chap,  xxl, 
(trans.).  New  York,  1880;  Wm.  Roscher,  PkftMieal 
Economy,  app.  iii.,  sec.  i ,  The  industrial  protect- 
ive system  and  international  free  tmde,  (trans.). 
New  York,  1878;  Amasa  Walker,  The  Science  if 
Wealth,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii..  Obstructions  to  trade, 
fallacies  of  the  protective  theory,  7th  rev.  ed., 
Boston,  1874;  W.  G.  Sumner,  History  of  Protee- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  New  York,  1877;  J.  E. 
Caimes,.  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
newly  expounded,  part  iii.,  chap,  iv..  Free  trade 
and  protection.  New  York,  1874;  A.  L.  Perry, 
Elements  of  Political  Econ/my,  chap,  xiii..  Foreign 
trade  and  the  mercantile  system — also  chap,  xv.. 
On  American  tariffs.  New  York,  1866  and  1878; 
F.  A.  Walker,  Political  Economy,  part  vi.,  chap, 
xiii.,  Protection  m.  Freedom  of  productioi\«  New 
York,  1888;  J.  S.  Mill,  Some  Unsettled  Ques^ms 
of  Political  Economy,  chap,  i..  The  laws  of  inter- 
change between  nations,  8d  ed.,  London,  1877; 
John  McDondl,  Survey  of  Political  Economy,  chap, 
xxviii.,  Protectionism,  Edinburgh,  1871;  Edmund 
About,  Handbook  of  Social  Economy,  chap.  vL, 
Liberty,  (trans,  from  the  French),  New  York, 
1873;  Fr^d^ric  Bastiat,  Sophisms  of  Protection, 
(trans.).  New  York,  1877,  12mo,  897  pp.;  S.  a 
Cox,  Free  Land  and  Free  Trade,  16mo,  126  pp.. 
New  York,  1880;  Henry  Fawcett,  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  12mo,  173  pp..  London,  1878;  W.  F. 
Marriott,  Oram  mar  of  Political  Economy,  chap. 
XXV.,  Free  trade  and  protection,  London,  1874; 
Emil  Walter,  Whal  is  Free  Trade  fl2mo,  168  pp., 
New  York,  1867.  To  the  above  list  may  be  added 
the  following  popular  tracts,  which,  with  others. 
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are  circulated  by  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club: 
DaTid  A.  Wells,  The  Oreed  of  Free  IVade,  8vo,  21 
pp..  New  York,  1975— The  BeeuUeof  Proteetian  in 
the  Untied  States,  12mo,  81  pp.,  l&IZ—How  Can- 
gren  and  the  PabUc  deal  with  a  great  Itevenue  and 
Industrial  ProNem,  8vo,  26  pp..  New  York,  1880 
— F^eer  Trade  essential  to  Future  NcuUanal  Pros- 
perity and  Denehpfnent,  51  pp..  New  York,  1882 
— Why  use  Trade,  and  Eow  toe  Trade,  8vo,  New 
York;  Abraham  L.  Earle,  Our  Bevenue  System 
and  CivU  Service,  8vo.  47  pp.,  New  York,  1878; 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Labor,  Wages,  and  the  Tariff, 
Speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  March  80, 
1882;  8.  S.  Cox,  Eeeiproeal  Brigandage  of  the 
Tariff  Speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  May, 
1882;  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Orude  Materials,  Testimony 
before  Tariff  Commission,  July,  1882,  19  pp.;  J. 
B.  Sargent,  (a  New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturer), 
Beduction  of  Duties,  Testimony  before  Tariff  Com- 
mission, Aug. ,  1882;  J.  Schoenhoff,  T/ie  Tarpon 
Wool  and  Woolens,  14  pp..  New  York,  1888;  W. 
O.  Sumner,  Protection  and  Bevenue  in  1877;  Gra- 
ham McAdam,  The  Protective  j^stem:  What  it 
costs  the  American  Farmer,  87  pp.,  New  York, 
18&0—Whal  is  Free  Trade f  8  pp.— The  Tariff  in 
American  PoUties,  8  pp. — Protection  and  Wages; 
H.  J.  Philpott,  Free  Trade  vs.  Protection;  Horace 
White,  The  TaHff  Question;  E.  J.  Donnell,  Slav- 
ery and  Protection,  60  pp.,  New  York,  18S2—T/ie 
Impending  Crisis,  82  pp. ;  Beview  of  the  Ihriff 
Commission  Beport,  by  the  Ex.  Com.  of  Brooklyn 
Revenue  Reform  Club,  New  York,  1882 ;  Free 
Trade  the  best  Protection  to  American  Industry, 
(12  tracts,  of  one  page  each),  New  York,  1888; 
The  Tariff  Question:  A  few  questions  to  intelli- 
gent voters,  one  page ;  Thos.  G.  Shearman,  Free 
Trade  the  Only  Boad  to  Manufacturing  Prosperity 
and  High  Wages,  22  pp.,  New  York,  1888.  Of 
protectionist  writers,  Henry  C.  Carey,  of  Philar 
delphia,  has  been  the  most  noted.  His  Principles 
of  Social  Science,  (8  vols.,  Phila.,  1868),  give  an 
exposition  of  his  views  on  this  subject.  Prof. 
Francis  Bowen,  of  Harvard  College,  in  his  Amer- 
ican PoUtiedt  Economy,  chap,  xx.,  treats  of  the 
doctrine  of  international  exchanges,  and  the  lim- 
its of  free  trade  and  the  protective  system.  Geo. 
M.  Weston,  of  New  York,  has  also  well  presented 
the  arguments  of  protectionists  in  his  BrfutaOon 
of  Some  Current  Errors  in  Bespect  to  Foreign  Com- 
merce, (8vo,  88  pp.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1888),  an 
argument  read  before  the  tariff  commission. 
S.  J.  L.,  TV.  G.  D£  MoLmAm. 
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Ukitkd  States  Tariff.  Imposition  of  duties  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries  for  the  encourage- 
ment, promotion  and  defense  of  native  industry. 
The  fundamental  principle  which  justifies  this 
practice,  and  makes  it  needful,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  protection,  in  the  broadest  acceptance  of 
the  term,  is  not  only  the  sole  function  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  primal  object  sought  in  establishing 
its  authority.  Although  God  has  constituted  man 
a  social  being,  so  that  the  race  is  everywhere  and 


always  in  communities,  yet  man's  nature  is  such 
that  his  emotions,  which  centre  upon  himself,  are 
very  much  stronger  than  his  sympathies,  which 
go  out  toward  his  fellow-creatures;  in  other  words, 
**  he  feels  more  intensely  what  affects  him  directly 
than  what  affects  him  indirectly  through  others." 
In  all  the  elements  of  reality  and  importance 
his  own  pains,  aches,  troubles,  plans,  desires, 
appear  to  his  mind  far  superior  to  those  of  other 
people.  Consequently,  every  person  has  a  higher 
regard  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  own  safety, 
or  his  own  welfare,  or  his  own  happiness,  than  he 
has  for  the  safety,  welfare  and  happiness  of  others, 
and,  when  these  come  in.  opposition,  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  others  to  his  own.  Out 
of  this  constitution  of  man's  nature  arises  in  so- 
ciety a  universal  tendency  to  strife  between  indi- 
viduals, leading,  unless  prevented,  to  wrongs, 
oppressions  and  crimes  of  every  sort.  Restraint 
thus  becomes  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
and  for  the  advancement  of  society.  That  re- 
straint invariably  takes  the  form  of  government, 
which  is  found,  of  some  description,  wherever 
there  is  a  community,  either  civilized,  barbarous 
or  savage.  The  sole  purpose  of  instituting  gov- 
ernment is,  therefore,  to  obtain  and  secure  pro- 
tection. All  the  functions  of  government,  legis- 
lative, judicial,  executive,  and  whatever,  in  all 
their  branches  and  acts,  resolve  themselves  into 
this — to  protect  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
Moreover,  the  human  race  is  divided  into  nations, 
and  these  are  as  different,  in  their  conditions,  re- 
sources, interests,  capacities,  motives,  as  individ- 
uals are,  with  equal  tendency  to  clash,  and  to 
encroachment  one  upon  another.  For  instance, 
England  has  for  her  object  to  manufacture  for 
the  world,  to  monopolize  the  bulk  of  reproductive 
power,  to  keep  all  lands,  especially  her  own  colo- 
nies, in  a  state  of  industrial  infancy  and  vassalage, 
by  political  management  as  well  as  by  the  superi- 
ority of  her  capital,  by  her  cheap  labor,  by  her 
skill,  and  by  her  navy  and  her  mercantile  marine. 
Her  policy  is  to  have  other  countries  compete  in 
her  home  market  for  the  sale  of  their  raw  mate- 
rials, to  the  end  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  fix 
the  prices  of  what  she  buys;  and  to  have  other 
countries  compete  in  her  home  market  for  the 
purchase  of  her  finished  products,  to  the  end  that 
she  may  be  enabled  to  fix  the  prices  of  what  she 
sells,  thus  becoming  mistress  of  the  globe.  These 
aims  require  that  ^gland  shall  be  aggressive  and 
overmastering;  hence  her  trade  system  first  looks 
outwardly,  and  hinges  largely  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  contrary,  the  United  States 
has  for  its  object  to  bring  into  harmonious  pro- 
portion and  development,  within  its  own  bound- 
aries, the  four  great  branches  of  industry — 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce  and  trans- 
portation— without  which  national  life  can  not 
attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  because 
the  history  of  growing  civilization  is  a  history  of 
a  long,  tedious,  painful  progress  from  a  condition 
in  which  occupations  are  few  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  are  many.    Our  republic  has  for  its 
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object,  further,  to  be  free,  independent,  powerful, 
but  to  let  every  other  country  enjoy  its  freedom, 
independence  and  power,  in  ito  own  way;  hence 
our  trade  system  first  looks  inwardly,  and  hinges 
largely  upon  internal  circumstances.  These  ex- 
tremes in  method  of  aggrandizement  involve  all 
the  intermediary  differences  which  distinguish 
the  commercial  policy  of  other  nations.  Now, 
the  same  constitution  of  man's  nature  which  leads 
to  conflict  between  individuals  in  society,  leads 
also  to  conflict  between  political  communities  un- 
der different  governments,  and  renders  it  needful 
to  defend  the  industrial  interests  of  each  against 
aggression  and  encroachment  from  all  the  others. 
The  United  States,  as  indistinct  aggregate  of  per- 
sons, possessing  coounon  government,  common 
laws,  institutions  and  interests,  common  history 
and  destiny,  constituting  one  body  politic,  free 
and  independent,  can  provide  common  defense 
and  security  of  the  rights,  property  and  lives  of  its 
citizens,  only  by  following  the  dictates  of  self- 
protection,  in  order  to  create  the  greatest  amount 
of  common  welfare  within,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  safety  against  danger  from  without. 
Just  as  it  would  be  foolish  in  congress  to  refuse 
to  have  an  army,  or  a  navy,  or  forts,  or  a  military 
academy,  on  the  plea  that  mankind  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  there  was  no  war,  so  it  would  be  foolish 
in  congress- to  refuse  to  have  protective  duties  on 
imports,  on  the  plea,  that,  in  a  perfect  but  entirely 
imaginary  state  of  the  human  race,  foreign  free 
trade  would  be  beneficial  to  all.  It  is  not  the  aim 
of  protection  to  supply  the  wants  and  regulate  the 
exchanges  of  supposititious  communities,  purified 
from  the  vices,  villainies,  propensities  and  ills 
which  vex  ordinary  humanity;  purged  of  merce- 
nary tradesmen,  gainful  arts  and  counterfeit  hon- 
esty; freed  of  greediness  in  getting  and  tenacity 
in  keeping,  whether  it  be  wealth  or  authority; 
devoid  of  withering  competition,  down-trodden 
laborers,  and  hunger-pinched  wretchedness;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  provide  man  with  what  he  re- 
quires while  he  continues  in  society  as  it  is,  recog- 
nizing the  facts,  that  individual  selfishness  pre- 
dominates over  individual  benevolence;  that  the 
strong,  unless  restrained,  will  not  respect  the 
rights  of  the  weak ;  that  he  who  plants  a  sugar 
estate,  dykes  a  rice  plantation,  sows  a  field,  erects 
a  factory,  or  constructs  a  ship,  needs  the  firm 
basis  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country 
to  depend  upon,  as  much  as  he  who  builds  a 
house  needs  a  solid  foundation;  that  the  great  ele- 
mentary object  of  organizing  government,  and  of 
conducting  legislation  under  its  constitution  or 
form,  13  to  shield  property,  foster  useful  indus- 
try, and  promote  the  general  welfare;  and  that 
nations  often  may  and  do  have  interests  as  antag- 
onistic as  those  of  persons,  making  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  each  against  the  cupid- 
ity, over-reaching  or  encroachment  of  the  rest, 
manifested  either  in  positive  ways  or  through  in- 
direction.— Principles  AND  Facts.  1.  Freedom 
vrithin,  but  retirairU  without,  the  American  rule.  — 
Every  analogy  of  nature  supports  the  policy  of 


free  exchange  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  conn* 
try,  while  it  is  denied  between  that  and  other 
countries.  For  instance,  there  is  free  exchange 
between  the  different  members  of  the  human  body; 
and  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly,  for  it  would 
be  death,  to  protect  the  kidneys  or  the  lungs  from 
the  blood,  or  the  stomach  from  the  liver;  yet,  it  is 
highly  proper  and  beneficial  to  protect  all  these 
organs,  by  suitable  clothing,  from  aggressive,  in- 
jurious outside  influences,  and  to  protect  that 
human  body,  as  a  united  whole,  against  encroach- 
ment from  some  other  human  body.  So  it  is  with 
the  body  politic.  Free  exchange  between  its  vari- 
ous parts  is  essential  to  its  healthy  development, 
and  even  to  its  existence;  but  protection  is  needed 
against  aggression  and  encroachment  from  foreign 
bodies  politic.  This  internal  free  trade  rests  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  a  community  of  reciproc- 
ities or  equalities.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
clash  between  home  interests  is  minimized,  and  is 
subject  to  control  by  internal  forces.  There  is 
one  contiguous  territory,  one  national  language, 
one  central  government,  one  patriotic  allegiance, 
one  kind  of  political  institutions,  one  code  of  laws, 
one  set  of  civil  obligations,  one  habit  of  manners 
and  customs,  one  standard  of  societary  excellence, 
one  tendency  of  public  opinion.  United  under 
one  flag,  associated  under  one  general  authority, 
and  combined  into  one  organism,  the  people  have 
rights,  duties,  privileges,  benefits,  advantages, 
prospects,  interests,  which  can  not  be  safely 
shared  with  any  other  people.  This  homogene- 
ous condition  is  what  makes  free  trade  both 
permissible  and  beneficent  within  the  borders  of 
each  distinct  nationality,  as,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  lack  of  a  concurrent  homogeneousness  out- 
side of  those  boundaries  which  csxaes  foreign  free 
trade  to  be  dangerous.  Producers  and  tradera  in 
other  countries  are  not  subject  to  our  laws,  nor 
amenable  to  the  processes  of  our  courts,  nor  obli- 
gated to  serve  upon*  our  juries,  nor  liable  to  be 
drafted  into  our  armies,  nor  bound  to  contribute 
to  our  internal  taxes,  nor  answerable  for  non- 
performance of  any  of  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship.  They  are  total  aliens  to  our  national 
commonwealth.  To  permit  them  to  sell  their 
merchandise  in  our  home  markets,  free  of  all  tar- 
iff charge,  free  of  all  local  burdens,  free  of  all 
allegiance  to  our  government,  would  be  to  exalt 
perfect  strangers  above  the  heads  of  its  own 
X)atriotic  people  in  privilege.  The  foreigner,  abid- 
ing in  a  distant  land,  and  often  hostile  at  heart 
to  our  free  institutions,  has  no  right  to  ask  to  be 
placed  on  a  dead  level  of  commercial  benefits 
with  our  citizens,  who  have  a  round  of  local  bur- 
dens incident  to  those  institutions — ^burdens  from 
which  he  is  exempt.  It  has  cost  a  vast  amount  of 
sacrifice,  an  immense  aggregate  of  exertion,  and 
an  incalculable  investment  of  capital,  on  the  part 
of  our  population,  through  a  number  of  genera- 
tions, to  trans  Form  a  perfect  wilderness  into  the 
most  opulent  and  (he  most  desirable  of  the  world's 
markets.   Why  should  the  total  alien,  without  any 
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participation  in  developing  our  resources,  without 
sharing  in  the  support  of  our  government,  without 
a  personal  stake  in  the  welfare  of  our  Union,  be 
allowed  to  be  an  exceptionally  favored  beneficiary 
of  all  that  toil  and  effort  ?  There  is  no  way  in 
which  he  can  be  compelled  to  compensate  our  na- 
tionality for  the  high  privilege  of  admission  to 
our  domestic  markets  except  through  duties  on 
imports.  Only  by  the  imposition  of  such  charges, 
made  adequate  to  the  purpose,  can  the  unciiual 
conditions  of  competition  be  equalissed  between 
the  alien  and  the  citizen,  meeting  as  rivals  in  trade 
upon  our  soil.  —  2.  Difference  between  JBhirt/pean 
and  American  proteetian.  The  utmost  freedom 
compatible  with  liberty  regulated  by  law  presides 
over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Not 
only  to  commodities,  but  also  to  land,  to  political 
franchises,  to  education,  to  religion,  to  speech, 
and  to  whatever  else,  is  applied  this  principle  of 
equal  unrestraint  Here,  then,  is  found  in  com- 
pletest  operation  the  great  natural  law  of  all  or- 
ganized existence,  which  requires  free  exchange 
within,  while  demanding  protection  against  with- 
out. Defensive  duties  on  imports  are  thus'  ena- 
bled to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  so  in  Europe,  where  restriction, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  represses  local  freedom, 
as  the  oeirai  charges  in  France,  the  huid  monopoly 
in  England,  the  autocratic  method  in  Russia,  and, 
generally,  the  grudging  limitation  of  suffrage. 
Consequently,  it  is  European  capitalists,  not  Eu- 
ropean labors,  who  reap  the  solid  benefits  of 
protective  duties.  In  this  country,  the  laborer  is 
the  chief  beneficiary.  This  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  tariff  protection  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  —  8.  Need  of  divereified  in- 
duMtry.  The  civilization  of  every  community  is 
necessarily  graduated  by  its  individual  and  col- 
lective power  to  command  the  services  of  nature; 
the  degree  to  which  industry  is  diversified  among 
any  people  affords  the  surest  test  of  their  ability 
to  call  the  governing iorces  of  matter  to  their  aid; 
variety  in  the  pursuits  of  society  is  not  a  condi- 
tion which  originates  spontaneously  the  moment 
there  is  room  for  it,  and  to  the  extent  that  sur- 
rounding circumstances  will  permit,  but  results 
either  from  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  from  the  stimulus  of  arti- 
ficial encouragement.  To  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  power  over  the  forces  of  matter, 
no  single  kind  of  labor  will  suffice,  either  agri- 
cultural, mechanic,  scientific,  or  manufacturing. 
Cultivation  of  the  ground  subdues  the  earth  only 
as  regards  its  v^etative  properties,  and  its  highest 
excellence  depends  upon  assistance  rendered  by 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  Use 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  lever,  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge 
and  the  screw,  while  pre-eminently  the  conquest 
of  mind  over  matter,  conunands  the  services  of 
only  one  section  of  the  material  forces.  Delving 
for  ores  merely  develops  for  subsequent  operations 
certain  products  which  nature  has  gratuitously 
provided  in  her  sti^wndous  laboratory.    System- 


atizing knowledge,  although  highly  promotive  of 
utilitarian  results,  does  litUe  more  than  set  up 
finger-boards  to  point  out  to  workers  the  paths 
they  must  follow  in  accomplishing  their  task  of 
converting  the  properties  of  natural  objects  into 
useful  and  obedient  servants.  Manufacturing  is 
limited  to  the  arts  of  reproduction — to  changing 
the  condition,  shape,  arrangement,  combination, 
uses  and  values  of  metallic  particles,  vegetable 
fibres,  and  other  raw  materials.  A  widespread 
association  of  these  integral  elements  of  national 
development  is  requisite  to  advance  any  people  to 
a  high  position  among  political  communities  of 
modem  times.  Diversified  industry  thus  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  normal  progress.  The  more  intel- 
ligent, skilled,  experienced,  productive,  prosper- 
ous it  is,  the  better  for  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
state,  and  higher  and  nobler  will  be  the  attendant 
civilization.  Hence  the  interests  of  labor  and  of 
the  laborer  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  states- 
manship ;  for  whatever  shackles,  cripples,  under- 
mines or  prostrates  them  is  retrogressive  in  tend- 
ency and  force,  and  strongly  detrimental  to 
society.  Upon  the  place  in  the  governmental 
structure  assigned  to  the  industrial  element  de- 
pends the  value  of  the  resulting  civil  and  political 
institutions.  In  the  work  of  bringing  the  forces 
of  matter  under  the  control  of  man,  diversified 
pursuits  march  hand  in  hand,  evermore  co-operat- 
ing to  produce  and  hasten  the  same  general  attain  - 
ment.  Acting  together,  they  assault  nature  In 
her  strongholds,  and  wrest  from  her  possession 
her  most  treasured  secrets,  and  explanation  of  her 
most  occult  processes.  At  every  step  of  this  con- 
certed movement,  knowledge  acquires  some  new 
insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
world,  resulting  in  augmented  ability  to  use  them 
for  practical  ends.  Thus,  so  long  as  science  main- 
tained that  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  were  element- 
ary substances,  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  that 
the  rusting  of  metals,  the  formation  of  acids,  the 
burning  of  infiammable  bodies,  the  breathing  of 
animals,  and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night,  in- 
volve the  same  operation :  or  that  the  diamond 
embodies,  under  dissimilar  conditions,  the  same 
substance  as  charcoal  or  graphite ;  or  that  water 
is  composed  of  two  gases,  one  of  which  is  the 
great  feeder  of  combustion.  What  amazing  ac- 
complishments have  arisen  from,  and  what  grand 
possibilities  are  presented  by,  the  chemical  demon- 
stration that  the  chief  constituents  of  all  organic 
matter  are  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
three  of  which  are  gaseous.  So  long  as  the  nature 
of  electrical  phenomena  was  a  sesded  book,  the 
invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  was  imprac- 
ticable. What  mighty  utilitarian  results  and  civ- 
ilizing influences  have  grown  out  of  this  conquest 
of  mind  over  matter,  bringing  two  continents,  al- 
though three  thousand  miles  apart,  into  instant 
communication.  How  meagre  would  be  the  ac- 
complishments of  bleachers  and  dyers,  were  it  not 
for  the  discoveries  of  chemistry.  How  could  car- 
penters and  masons  safely  and  correctly  estimate 
the  strength  of  timbers,  of  walls,  of  arches,  but 
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for  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  in  me- 
chanical philosophy  ?  How  would  it  be  possible 
for  workers  in  metals  to  produce  the  wonderful 
results  they  do,  were  it  not  for  the  accumulated 
knowledge  about  the  nature  of  those  substances, 
and  about  their  relations  to  both  heat  and  other 
metals,  and  the  airs  and  liquids  with  which  they 
come  in  contact?  The  improvements  of  the  steam 
engine  by  Watt  resulted  from  the  most  learned 
inquiry  into  mathematical,  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical truths.  Indeed,  although  a  man  be  neither 
artisan  nor  farmer,  but  only  one  who  has  a  pot 
to  boil,  he  is  indebted  to  inventive  genius,  and  to 
discovered  principles  which  govern  matter,  for 
power  to  cook  his  morsel  better,  and  to  both  vary 
and  improve  his  dish.  The  art  of  good  and 
cheap  cookery — an  art  never  found  separate  from 
a  high  state  of  civilization— embodies  the  applica- 
tion of  natural  laws,  which  neither  would  have 
been  brought  to  light  nor  devoted  to  practical 
purposes  by  a  community  of  hunters,  or  of  shep- 
herds, or  of  farmers.  Among  such  peoples  little 
exists  to  stimulate  observation  and  arouse  inquiry 
as  regards  the  secret  workings  of  nature.  But 
diversified  industry  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  the 
faithful  parent  of  utilitarian  investigations,  philo- 
sophical experiments,  scientific  discoveries,  me- 
chanical development,  inventive  ingenuity,  and 
serviceable  improvements.  Its  peculiar  province 
is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  mental  activity,  creating 
a  demand  for,  and  calling  into  exercise,  the  lat^t 
powers  of  intellect ;  to  make  men  more  expert, 
skillful  and  useful  in  the  various  kinds  of  work 
by  which  they  are  to  earn  their  daily  bread;  and 
to  supply  those  cogent  instrumentalities  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  make  it  go  far,  and  taste  well, 
when  earned.  Agriculture,  science,  invention, 
mining,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  trans- 
portation, commerce,  esthetics,  therefore,  all  are 
factors  in  the  solution  of  one  stupendous  prob- 
lem— the  universal  emancipation  of  mankind  from 
the  thralldom  of  nature.  Whatever  reinforces  one, 
reinforces  all;  whatever  is  detrimental  to  one,  is 
detrimental  to  all.  —  4.  Correiaiion  nf  industries 
and  human  faeuUies.  The  protective  principle, 
when  established  in  full  operation,  secures  a  diver- 
sity of  employments  suited  to  the  diversified  in- 
clinations and  aptitudes  of  the  people.  Every 
body  politic,  like  every  human  body,  is  necessi- 
tated, by  virtue  of  its  existence  and  nature,  as  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  organism,  to  seek  first  and  pref- 
erentially its  own  safety,  welfare,  happiness,  de- 
velopment, strength  and  excellence.  These  qual- 
ities, however,  are  nationally  manifested  largely  or 
.scantily  according  as  they  exist  largely  or  scantily 
in  the  individuals  who  compose  the  nation.  Gk>d 
has  so  constituted  society  that  there  must  ever  be 
among  its  members  wide  differences  of  natural 
force,  talent,  appetency  and  will,  unlike  capaci- 
ties, aptitudes,  capabilities,  endowments,  prefer- 
ences, longings;  wholly  dissimilar  powers  of  body 
and  of  mind.  This  great  diversity  in  human  fac- 
ulties requires  an  equally  great  diversity  in  human 
occupations.    He  who  makes  a  very  indifferent 


farmer,  might  excel  as  a  machiniBt.  He  who  is 
considered  a  failure  as  a  carpenter,  might  achieve 
reputation  as  a  musician.  He  who  is  a  ban(^er 
as  a  shoemaker,  might  win  applause  and  wealth  as 
an  actor.  He  who  fails  as  a  merchant,  might 
succeed  as  an  inventor.  A  sailor,  a  locksmith,  a 
bank  clerk  and  a  dancer  could  not  exchange  func- 
tions. Each  person  is  specially  qualified  for  some 
one  pursuit  in  life,  and  less  suited  for  all  the  rest 
If  he  can  not  acquire  that  pursuit  and  devote  to 
it  his  labors,  there  must  be  a  waste  of  his  highest 
endowment.  Its  usefulness  is  lost  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides,  and  to  the  nation  ci 
which  he  is  a  unit.  When  this  sort  of  waste  is  so 
general  as  to  embrace  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  the  national  power  must  be  very  far 
less  than  it  would  be  with  full  exercise  of  the  idle 
adaptabilities.  Hence  the  imperative  need  of  such 
a  policy  of  government  as  will  insure  the  diversity 
of  occupations  requisite  to  employ  the  diversity  it 
capacities.  —  An  invincible  objection  to  a  system 
of  free  trade  between  this  and  other  countries  is, 
that  it  would  operate  with  increasing  tendency  to 
minimize  the* number  of  distinct  vocations  among 
our  people,  and  thereby  dwarf  our  national  vigor 
and  importance  through  waste  of  human  aptitudes. 
In  a  community  where  agriculture  is  the  sole  occu- 
pation, there  is  very  little  opportunity  to  develop 
and  employ  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  its  best 
faculties.  Although  a  man  might  be  pre-eminently 
fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  chemist,  and  although  a 
knowledge  of  chemlstxy  is  essential  to  a  scientific 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  what  means  or  incentive  to 
that  end  exists  in  a  rural  region,  where  everybody's 
chief  talk  is  about  the  crops  and  the  weather? 
What  likelihood  is  there,  in  a  purely  agricultural 
country,  that  many  of  the  rising  generation  will 
choose,  in  preference  to  the  calling  of  the  father, 
to  become  architects,  bookbinders,  confectioners, 
foundrymen,  gunsmiths,  jewelers,  miners,  print- 
ers, weavers,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  round 
of  skilled  employments?  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  every -day  life  and  surroundings  of  such 
a  community  to  call  forth  the  latent  capacity  for 
any  of  these  vocations  which  may  exist  in  the 
minds  of  its  members.  Under  such  circumstances 
thousands  may  continue,  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
without  once  suspecting  that  they  possess  facul- 
ties which  need  only  to  be  properly  cultivated  to 
give  them  eminence  and  usefulness  in  some  trade 
or  profession  of  which  they  have,  perhaps,  never 
even  heard  the  name.  Only  where  industry  is 
greatly  diversified  can  there  be  a  field  of  oppor- 
timity  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  permit  a  man's 
own  instincts  to  choose  the  pursuit  which  most  en- 
lists inclination,  gives  it  functional  exercise,  and  en- 
gages its  steady  perseverance.  Then  production, 
whether  mental  or  material,  is  largest  in  quantity 
and  highest  in  quality,  because  then  each'  partic- 
ular endowment  is  occupied  with  its  i4)propriale 
work,  and  available  for  its  utmost  contribution  to 
the  aggregate  result.  Individual  and  national 
wealth  augments  very  rapidly  when  such  condi- 
tions exist  in  a  country,  and  its  government  is 
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rendered  powerful  and  efficient  by  the  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  and  advantageous  application  of 
the  capacities  of  its  citizens.  All  this  is  promoted 
by  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  freedom  in  which 
the  people  live,  where  there  is  suitable  employ- 
ment for  physical  strength,  for  manual  skill  and 
dexterity,  for  inventive  genius,  for  the  active  and 
the  sedentary,  for  childhood  as  well  as  youth  and 
mature  age,  nay,  even  for  decrepitude.  A  people 
so  situated  develop  the  better  part  of  their  natures, 
grow  intelligent  and  exceedingly  enterprising, 
enjoy  the  maximum  of  general  prosperity,  soon 
understand  and  respect  one  another's  rights,  and 
become  imbued  with  intense  patriotism.  —  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  recognized  and  approved 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  masses  requires  an 
expenditure  beyond  the  reach  of  the  earnings  of 
the  masses  in  any  other  country,  diversity  of  in- 
dustry could  neither  be  created  nor  maintained 
under  a  system  of  foreign  free  trade.  The  conse- 
quent invasion  of  manufactures  from  Europe,  dis- 
placing our  own,  would  be  as  destructive  to  our 
Taricd  arts  as  the  invasion  of  the  Gk)ths  and  Van- 
dals was  to  the  Roman  empire.  Hence  protec- 
tion, in  the  form  of  defensive  duties  on  imports, 
is  necessary  to  secure  to  our  people  those  indus- 
trial conditions  which  are  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  auxiliaries  of  civilization,  and  without  which 
its  fullest  development  can  not  be  achieved.  —  5. 
The  rights  of  labor.  Labor  is  the  greatest  part  of 
the  capital  of  every  country,  because  all  wealth 
proceeds  originally  from  production,  and  all  pro- 
duction proceeds  from  labor.  Even  the  earth, 
with  its  prodigious  resources,  and  man  himself, 
are  the  products  of  labor — of  God's  labor— furnish- 
ing the  basis  of  all  production  by  the  human  race. 
No  one  can  apply  his  hand  or  point  his  finger  to 
an  object  regarded  as  capital  which  is  not  the 
result  of  labor.  Whatever  exists  anywhere  under 
the  name  of  property  is  the  representative  of  pre- 
vious labor.  So,  too,  of  things  not  commodities. 
€k>Yemment  and  laws;  civil,  social  and  religious 
institutions;  the  entire  and  comprehensive  forms 
and  values  of  human  society,  are  all,  severally  and 
collectively,  the  outcome  of  human  labor.  In 
brief,  whatever  is  has  been  produced.  Produc- 
tion is  the  sole  function  of  labor,  either  bodily  or 
mental.  But  labor's  productiveness  is  dependent 
Qpon  its  ability  to  find  instant  and  appropriate  ex- 
ercise for  labor's  function.  This  moment's  power 
to  produce  must  be  utilized  this  moment.  Yes- 
terday's power  to  produce,  unless  employed  yes- 
terday, must  remain  forever  inoperative.  Oppor- 
tunity to  use  its  potential  energies  thus  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  labor  to  be  efficient 
and  copious  in  production.  To  the  extent  that 
opportunity  is  absent  or  neglected,  production 
must  be  prevented,  and  to  the  same  extent 
supply  be  less  for  consumption  and  accumula- 
tion. Whatever  promotes  the  activity  of  labor 
stimulates,  therefore,  the  growth  of  individual 
and  national  wealth;  and  whatever  slackens  that 
activity  retards  that  growth.  The  inevitable  in- 
ference is,  that  government  owes  to  society  the 


obligation  of  shaping  legislation  so  as  to  secure  to 
labor  every  practicable  advantage  for  the  exercise 
of  its  productive  capacity.  Labor  thus  consti- 
tutes the  creative  force  of  all  betterments  which 
are  essential  to  conununities  of  man.  Upon  }t 
depend  even  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Because 
the  multitudinous  interests  of  society  are  to  labor 
what  the  superstructure  is  to  the  foundation,  la- 
bor has  the  first  and  highest  right  to  full  protec- 
tion. As,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization,  the 
bulk  of  labor  is  unable  to  produce  with  profit  un- 
less its  services  are  hired,  its  needed  protection 
consists  in  what  will  insure  tteady  employment  and 
fair  wages.  — But  these  essentials  can  not  be  made 
safe  to  labor  in  the  United  States  when  it  is  unde- 
fended against  excessive  competition  from  foreign 
countries.  This  is  why :  It  has  been  estimat^, 
after  careful  inquiries,  that,  on  an  average,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  cost  value  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles consists  of  labor  alone.  Perhaps  the  prob- 
lem is  too  complex  to  permit  the  ascertainment  of 
the  exact  proportion,  and  the  answer  which  would 
be  correct  at  one  date  might  not  fit  the  conditions 
at  a  subsequent  date;  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  ratio  must  be  very  large.  To  illustrate 
the  case,  take  a  steel  rail.  There  is  labor  in  the 
ore,  labor  in  the  coal  or  coke,  labor  in  the  lime- 
stone, labor  in  the  transportation  requisite  to  bring 
these  elements  together  at  the  furnace,  labor  in 
the  pig  iron,  labor  in  the  spiegeleisen,  and  labor 
in  the  finished  rail,  besides  the  labor  which  origi- 
nally produced  the  capital  invested  in  the  several 
mines,  invested  in  the  f umaces^  invested  in  the 
railroads  or  shipping,  and  invested  in  the  rolling- 
mill  grounds,  buildings,  machinery  and  patents. 
This  aggregate  of  labor  value  in  the  final  product 
can  leave  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  to 
represent  the  raw  materials  of  the  manufacture, 
gratuitously  furnished  by  nature.  Since  human 
labor  thus  contributes  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
value  of  commodities,  it  is  clear  that  the  selling 
price  must  be  determined  generally  by  the  rate  of 
pay  for  labor's  services.  If  this  rate  be  so  un- 
fairly low  as  to  amount  to  only  subsistence  wages, 
then  evidently  the  products  of  labor  so  paid  will 
be  able  to  undersell  the  products  of  labor  paid 
comfort  wages,  except  when  the  latter  possess 
countervailing  advantages,  such  as  more  and  bet- 
ter labor-saving  machinery,  or  more  operative 
processes.  Now,  it  is  known  that  wages  in  Great 
Britain  are  about  One-half,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  about  one-third,  on  an  average,  of  what 
are  paid  in  the  United  States.  If  the  products  of 
such  scantily  paid  labor  should  come,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  into  this  country,  they  would 
necessarily  be  able  to  undersell  the  products  of 
our  highly  paid  labor,  doing  great  wrong  and  dis- 
tressful injury  to  our  industrious  and  patriotic 
people,  who  need  to  be  secured  against  this  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights  and  the  consequent 
damage.  Protection  to  our  labor,  to  be  adequate, 
must  therefore  have  respect  to  the  difference  in 
the  joint  cost,  price  or  value  of  money  and  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  countries  with 
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which  we  trade.  In  no  other  way  than  by  defen- 
sive duties  on  imports  can  this  difference  be  off- 
set. The  very  object  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to 
equalize  between  this  and  foreign  nations  existing 
ii^equalities  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the 
power  of  competition.  These  paramount  consid- 
erations render  such  a  tariff  both  justifiable  and 
necessary.  To  illustrate  this  position,  take  a  sin- 
gle interest.  Iron  and  steel,  with  their  various 
forms  of  reproduction,  being  admitted,  let  us  sup- 
pose, free  of  duties,  or  under  entry  charges  low 
enough  to  avoid  protection,  our  home  producers 
would  be  unable,  generally  speaking,  to  carry  on 
their  business  except  at  a  loss,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
would  be  compelled  to  succumb  before  an  out- 
rivaling competition,  reinforced  by  the  whole 
strength  of  our  national  legislation.  In  that  case, 
what  would  become  of  the  numerous  laborers 
who  had  found  remunerative  employment  in  those 
various  industries?  What  would  become  of  the 
miners,  and  of  the  miners'  children;  of  the  fur- 
nacemen,  and  of  the  furnacemen's  children;  of 
the  forgemen,  and  of  the  forgemen's  children;  of 
the  moulders,  and  of  the  moulders'  children;  of 
the  rolling-mill  hands,  and  of  the  machinists,  and 
of  the  engineers,  and  of  the  mechanics;  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  allied  and  dependent  arts  and 
trades;  in  brief,  of  the  entire  body  of  persons  who 
can  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  because  coal 
and  ores  are  mined,  furnaces  in  blast,  foundries  in 
operation,  iron-works  busy,  machine-shops  crowd- 
ed with  orders,  rolling-mills  run  to  their  fullest  ca- 
pacity, and  factories  prosperous?  On  withdraw- 
ing the  protection  of  our  tariff  laws  from  our  do- 
mestic industries  in  general,  what  would  become 
of  the  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  work  in 
brass,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  nickel,  stone,  glass, 
wood,  leather,  silk,  paper,  cotton,  wool,  and  other 
materials?  What  would  become  of  the  local  de- 
velopment created  and  continued  in  existence  by 
their  laboi-s?  -  What  would  become  of  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  those  diversified 
pursuits?  What  would  become  of  the  immense 
aggregate  of  machinery  and  of  buildings  provided 
at  enormous  expense  to  carry  on  special  opera- 
tions which  would  have  to  cease?  What  would 
become  of  the  traders  and  the  transporters  who 
thrived  on  the  patronage  which  so  much  produc- 
tion had  afforded?  Who  but  the  government,  re- 
miss in  its  obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor 
iind  of  property,  would  have  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  widespread  and  heavy  decline  in  the 
prices  of  real  estate  which  would  necessarily  en- 
sue upon  such  a  comprehensive  and  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  affairs?  Where  else 
would  the  blame  have  to  be  laid  for  the  increased 
local  taxation  for  state,  county  and  mtmicipal 
purposes,  which  would  have  to  be  levied  upon 
other  property  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  such  prodigious  derangement  and  fall  of  prices, 
and  by  such  an  enervating  decrease  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces?  Finally,  what  substantial  or  per- 
manent gain  would  there  be  to  show  for  all  this 
demolition  of  home  resources,  this  prostration  of 


.manufacturing  industry,  this  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  labor,  this  sacrifice  of  assured  prosperity  to 
satisfy  a  visionary  experiment,  this  paralysis  of 
vital  interests,  this  inauguration  of  wholesale  suf- 
fering among  those  who  live  by  wages?  —  It  Is 
asserted  that  the  multitude  of  skilled  laborers 
thus  thrust  out  of  employment  could  find  work 
and  pay  in  more  productive  occupations,  in  those 
which  could  exist  without  the  aid  of  a  tariff 
on  imports.  But  the  skill  of  these  laborers  — 
forming  the  valuable  capital  acquired  by  Uiem 
through  years  of  persevering  training,  fitting  them 
to  perform  certain  services  better  and  more  prof- 
itably than  any  other  service — would  cease  to 
be  available  as  an  element  in  reckoning  the  rate 
of-  wages,  and  would  lose  its  money  value  in 
any  different  vocation.  Evexy  employer  needs 
that  his  employes  shall  have  both  aptitude  and 
knowledge,  not  the  lack  of  these  qualifications; 
and  the  highest  capacity  vrill  be  able  to  obtain  the 
most  pay.  A  druggist  will  not  add  one  cent  to 
a  clerk's  salary  because  he  is  an  excellent  machin- 
ist, nor  a  farmer  esteem  it  a  pecuniary  advantage 
to  hire  a  man  who  is  a  first-class  puddler,  nor  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  feel  called  upon  to  give  more 
compensation  to  a  sailor  who  is  a  competent  file- 
maker.  On  the  contrary,  the  inexperience  of 
each  applicant  for  employment  in  some  occupa- 
tion with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  instantly  oper- 
ates to  lower  the  value  of  his  services,  and  to 
diminish  the  amount  he  can  earn.  Perhaps  he 
can  become  a  manual  day  laborer,  of  whom  me- 
chanical skill  is  not  required;  but  the  ranks  of 
that  useful  class  are  always  full,  and,  if  he  adds 
himself  to  them,  it  will  tend  to  break  down  the 
wages  of  them  all.  Perhaps  he  can  become  a 
farm  hand;  but  there  is  already  a  surplus  of  labor 
in  agriculture,  so  much  so  that  com  is  frequently 
used  for  fuel  in  some  parts  of  the  rural  west 
When  a  multitude  of  men  are  forced,  by  adverse 
circumstances,  out  of  employment  in  the  trades 
for  which  they  were  trained,  they  can  find  new 
employment  only  by  being  absorbed  into  other 
occupations;  and  they  can  be  so  absorbed  only  by 
reducing  the  wagesr  in  the  occupations  to  which 
their  labor  is  transferred.  Thus  the  aggregate 
capital  represented  in  the  skill  of  labor  suffers  a 
ruinous  depreciation,  which  is  felt,  not  merely  by 
the  laborer  himself,  but,  through  the  partiid  or 
total  loss  of  his  earning  and  purchasing  powers, 
by  all  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
deal,  extending  its  injurious  influences  through- 
out an  almost  unimaginable  complexity  of  rela- 
tions. During  the  years  which  followed  the  panic 
of  1878,  the  tramp  nuisance  signally  illustrated 
the  effect  of  driving  labor  out  of  its  legitimate 
channels  of  occupation.  Society  is  obligated, 
therefore,  as  well  from  what  it  owes  to  labor,  as 
from  a  regard  to  its  own  best  interests,  and  to  all 
of  its  interests,  to  secure  to  labor  those  opportuni- 
ties for  steady  employment,  and  those  advantages 
of  fair  wages,  which  are  indispensable  to  its  wel- 
fare, and  which  will  promote  its  greatest  prosper- 
ity.   This  is  the  only  protection  which  labor  asks, 
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and  18  ivtet  it  has  a  right  to  demand  from  gov- 
ernment.— 6.  CJieap  production  through  mcrifice 
cf  labor.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  defen- 
sive duties  on  imports  could  be  discontinued  with- 
out bringing  ruin  upon  our  diversified  industries. 
If  our  labor  would  promptly  consent  to  resign 
itself  to  unfairly  low,  or  subsistence,  or  slavery 
wages,  such  as  are  doled  out  to  European  labor, 
foreign  competition  could  be  overmastered  and 
our  establishments  could  survive.  Here  the  chief 
elements  of  mere  subsistence  are  already  far 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  Europe,  and,  under  a 
system  of  scaling  prices  down  to  conformity  with 
pittance  pay  to  labor,  even  food  would  become 
much  cheaper  than  it  is,  while  clothing,  house- 
hold utensils,  furniture,  tenement  rents,  and  near- 
ly all  other  requirements  of  the  simplest  living, 
would  be  reduced  in  cost  much  below  the  average 
in  any  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  old 
world.  This  unparalleled  cheapness  would  en- 
able our  subsistence  wages  to  be  put  at  a  less  rate 
than  they  are  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Then  we 
could  produce  manufactures  cheaper  than  any 
foreign  competitor  whatever.  But  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  our  people  would  be  cor- 
respondingly low,  while  their  productive  power 
would  be  largely  in  advance  of  their  consump- 
tion. This  would  force  our  producers,  as  it  does 
the  British,  to  look  abroad  for  markets  to  take  off 
the  surplus,  or  else  a  considerable  part  of  produc- 
tion would  have  to  cease,  with  the  result  of  thrust- 
ing a  multitude  of  laborers  out  of  employment 
and  into  pauperism,  to  be  supported  by  public 
charity  or  to  starve.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  would  become  exporters  of  immense  quanti- 
ties and  values  of  finished  products,  and  would 
be  deeply,  even  vitally,  interested  in  the  abolition 
of  hostile  tariffs  everywhere,  as  Great  Britain  is 
now.  Further  than  that,  with  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  us  in  our  superior  cheapness,  as  regards 
both  productive  cost  and  selling  price,  we  could 
and  would  wrest  from  Qreat  Britain,  not  only 
her  foreign  markets,  but  even  her  home  market, 
and  ruin  her  manufacturing  industries,  as  she  now 
seeks  to  ruin  ours  that  she  may  secure  a  monop- 
oly control  of  our  market,  and  thus  take  off  much 
of  A«r  surplus.  It  would  be  our  selfish  interest, 
as  it  is  hers,  to  crush  out  competition  wherever 
encountered  throughout  the  world,  and  to  destroy 
all  the  rising  arts  of  reproduction  set  on  foot  by 
other  nations.  Nor  could  we  be  prevented  from 
accomplishing  this  result,  unless  those  nations 
should  adopt  defensive  tariffs  on  imports,  effi- 
ciently framed  and  adequately  enforced,  as  we 
have  done.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  for  us, 
therefore,  to  beat  Great  Britain  at  her  own  game 
of  overmastering  cheapness.  But  what,  worth 
having,  would  we  gain  by  such  a  radical  change 
of  our  present  condition?  Nothing  whatever. 
Instead,  the  aggregate  Um  would  be  enormous 
and  awful.  We  would,  to  begin  with,  treat  man 
as  made  for  trade,  not  trade  as  made  for  man. 
Our  laborers,  deprived  of  justly  high,  or  comfort, 
ai freedom  wages,  would  quickly  sink  in  the  scale 


of  civilization.  •  Within  a  few  generations  they 
would  cease  to  be  intelligent,  and  become  igno- 
rant, debased,  superstitious,  servile,  and  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  ballot.  No  longer  having 
chances  to  improve  their  condition,  or  to  arise 
above  it,  they  would  lose  their  present  incentives 
to  self-respect,  to  courage,  to  ambition,  to  enter- 
prise, to  hope.  The  spirit  of  man  falls  with  his 
wages— declines  as  declines  the  reward  of  his 
industry,  toil  and  care.  Crush  the  latter,  and  Jie 
is  crushed.  Take  away  from  labor  in  the  United 
States  the  elevated,  important  and  comnumding 
position  which  it  now  occupies,  and  let  its  wages 
and  its  situation  sink  to  the  European  level,  then 
its  descent  would  drag  down  the  edifice  of  repub- 
lican institutions  and  of  human  freedom.  These 
can  not  long  exist  where  the  rights  of  labor  are 
not  respected.  Would  general  cheapness  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  be  any  compensation  for 
this  tremendous  sacrifice  of  all  we  hold  dear  and 
sacred  as  the  results  of  American  liberty? — 7. 
Gheap  production  through  dtfense  of  labor.  Protec- 
tion attains  to  cheapness  of  money  price  in  a  ra- 
tional and  beneficent  way.  Under  that  system  the 
American  mechanic,  educated,  well  paid,  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  is  not  consumed  by  those 
large  cares,  nor  deadened  by  those  cruel  priva- 
tions, which  beset  the  life  of  his  European  com- 
petitor, who  rarely  has  either  leisure,  inclination 
or  incentive  to  study  out  improvements  in  the 
processes  by  which  he  earns  his  daily  bread. 
Here,  however,  the  workman,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  different  industries,  is  always  in  the 
path  of  intelligently  perceiving  what  is  wanting 
or  what  is  amiss  in  the  old  methods,  and  has  a 
better  chance,  as  well  as  a  stronger  inducement,  to 
make  the  needed  progress,  whether  in  machinery, 
in  fabrics  or  in  operations.  Without  protection, 
our  widely  differentiated  industry  could  not  exist; 
without  such  diversity,  there  would  be  lacking, 
not  only  the  accurate  knowledge  of  details  which 
is  requisite  to  suggest  a  higher  excellence  in  pro- 
ductive instrumentalities,  but  also  the  hope  of  re- 
ward essential  to  spur  the  mind  to  experimental 
effort.  An  improved  plow  is  not  expected  from 
sailors,  who  are  ignorant  of  agriculture;  an  im- 
proved ship  is  not  expected  from  farmers,  who 
have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ocean. 
If  Whitney  had  not  seen  cotton  growing,  and 
learned  both  the  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  sep- 
arating the  seed,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  invented  the  cotton  gin.  If  the  spinning  of 
cotton  had  not  been  carried  on  in  England  at  all, 
during  Arkwright's  life,  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  invented  the  spinning  frame. 
Our  successful  inventors  have  generally  been  poor 
men,  whose  daily  experience  at  their  work  has 
shown  them  some  defect  in  its  processes,  or  sug- 
gested some  more  useful  mode  of  reaching  its 
results.  In  this  manner  the  drudgery  of  human 
hands  is  gradually  transferred  to  muscles  of  iron 
and  steel,  one  machine  doing  the  work  of  sev- 
eral or  many  men,  with  constantly  decreasing 
cost  of  Its  production.    These  automatic  appli- 
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ances  rise  in  the  scale  of  excellence  until  a  cor- 
respondingly high  degree  of  excellence,  which 
means  intelligence,  in  the  labor,  is  indispensable. 
Then,  as  prices  of  manufactures  decline,  the  rate 
of  wages  advances.  Cheapness  of  commodities 
thus  brought  about  is  allied  with  the  progress  of 
civilization;  but  the  cheapness  caused  temporarily 
in  an  importing  country  by  foreign  free  trade 
both  victimizes  and  debases  the  people  whom  it 
promises  to  bless.  —  8.  Poverty  and  weaknen  of  a 
purely  agrteuUurai  country.  Supposing  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  our  population  occupied  in 
cultivating  the  soil  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  a  home 
market  for  any  considerable  share  of  the  surplus 
of  the  crops  would  be  a  simple  impossibility. 
The  grower  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  of  rice,  of 
wheat,  of  corn,  of  hemp,  or  of  flax,  has  neither 
need  nor  desire  to  purchase  a  like  product;  he  is 
alwajrs  and  everywhere  a  seller,  not  a  buyer,  of 
the  commodity.  If  his  surplus  can  not  find  sale 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  it  must  be  sent  to  a  dis- 
tant place  for  that  purpose;  and  if  customers  or 
consumers  can  not  be  found  nearer  than  Liver- 
pool, his  crops  must  cross  the  ocean  in  search  of  a 
market,  involving  the  greatest  amount  and  dis- 
tance of  transportation,  and  the  largest  demand 
for  the  always  expensive  services  of  the  middle- 
man, with  the  least  profit  to  the  producer.  Thus 
iiependent  upon  very  far-oflP  markets,  the  agricult- 
urist must  conform  his  crops  to  the  arbitrary  and 
inexorable  requirements  of  those  markets.  He  is 
forced  to  raise  only  such  things  as  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  sold  regularly  there;  and  he  must  do  so 
without  knowing  beforehand  whether  large  or 
small  quantities  of  his  produce  will  be  needed  for 
export,  or  whether  the  prices  he  will  receive  after 
harvest  will  be  high  or  low.  Uncertainty,  insta- 
bility and  risk,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  must 
be  the  inseparable  companions  of  his  toil,  and  the 
constant  perils  of  its  reward.  An  agriculture  so 
situated  and  conducted,  being  necessarily  devoid 
of  rotation  of  crops,  leads  to  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  appropriation  of  other  land,  in  its 
turn  to  be  exhausted.  As  the  farmer  advances  in 
this  butchery  and  spoliation  of  the  earth's  surface, 
he  leaves  behind  him  an  impoverished  region,  in- 
capable of  sustaining  a  population.  Such  a  plun- 
der of  the  fertilizing  and  vegetative  elements  of 
the  ground  unavoidably  tends  to  poverty;  hence 
agricultural  nations,  with  scarcely  any  manufact- 
uring industry,  are  always  poor  nations.  Ireland's 
present  condition  offers  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
invariable  result.  A  like  doom  would  await  the 
United  States  under  foreign  free  trade,  or  under 
even  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only"  if  either  should 
be  continued  to  the  bitter  end.  The  effects  upon 
mining,  transportation,  inventive  genius,  architec- 
ture, education,  literature,  and  the  power  of  com- 
bination and  association,  would  all  be  equally  re- 
pressive and  disastrous.  There  would  be  enor- 
mous  and  frightful  losses,  for  which  no  possible 
cheapness  of  the  money  prices  of  commodities 
could  compensate  our  people.  Further,  a  poor 
nation  is  necessarily  a  weak  nation.    What  if  war 


should  come  upon  us  after  we  had  reached  our  im- 
poverished condition  as  an  agricultural  country? 
We  might  be  unable  to  maintain  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  against  a  war  of  in- 
vasion. Under  just  such  a  policy,  Turkey  has 
been  slowly  crumbling  away  before  continual  en- 
croachment, until  she  ia  upon  the  perilous  edge  of 
a  final  catastrophe  which  will  blot  her  name  from 
the  list  of  self -governed  states.  History  abounds 
with  similar  warnings,  which  nothing  except  the 
blind  confidence  of  ignorance  or  the  audacious  in- 
sanity of  folly  would  refuse  to  heed.  All  the  voices 
of  experience  combine  to  teach  that  the  only  path 
of  safety,  and  the  only  road  to  prosperity,  lies 
through  protection  to  home  labor  by  means  of 
defensive  duties  on  imports.  —  {^.  Effect  of  sepa- 
rating producer  from  consumer.  When  farmer  and 
miller  are  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  they 
divide  between  them,  on  some  equitable  plan,  all 
the  flour  made;  but  when  a  considerable  distance 
is  interposed  between  the  two,  a  third  party,  the 
transporter,  must  be  employed,  who  takes  a  share 
of  the  grain,  or  the  money  price  of  that  share, 
to  compensate  him  for  his  services  in  conveying 
the  grain  to  the  niiller;  and  again,  a  share  of  the 
flour,  or  the  equivalent  of  that  share,  to  pay  him 
for  his  time  and  trouble  in  carrying  the  flour  to 
the  farmer,  leaving  less  to  be  divided  between  the 
man  who  grows  the  grain  and  the  man  who  con- 
verts it  into  flour.  Ultimately,  however,  the  mill- 
er might  grind  the  transporter's  share  of  the 
grain,  taking  therefrom  his  customary  toll,  and 
thus  might  secure  for  himself  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  quantity  as  if  the  transporter 
had  not  intervened;  but  the  farmer  must,  in  any 
event,  suffer  a  positive  and  permanent  loss.  It  is 
true,  the  farmer  makes  a  gain  by  obtaining  the 
conversion  of  his  grain  into  flour;  but  between 
his  gain  and  that  of  the  miller  and  the  transporter, 
theirs  not  being  complicated  with  a  sacriflce,  there 
is  a  large  inequality  of  profitable  result.  Let  this 
inequality  be  extended  to  a  great  variety  and 
number  of  the  farmer's  exchanges,  covering  the 
most  of  his  purchases,  then  his  impoverishment 
would  be  merely  a  question  of  time,  or  else  his 
power  of  accumulation  would  be  so  seripusly  crip- 
pled as  to  prevent  any  considerable  or  rapid  im- 
provement of  his  condition.  Extending  this  idea, 
let  us  suppose  A,  a  country  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  Z,  a  country  in  the  eastern  hemispfaere; 
and  that  A  exchanges  its  raw  products  of  the  soil 
for  Z's  finished  products  of  the  loom,  the  forge 
and  the  workshop.  This  would  be  the  exchange 
of  commodities  which  free  traders  declare  to  be 
commerce.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  kind,  how- 
ever, which  would  call  largely  for  the  services  of 
the  transporter  and  his  allied  middlemen.  It 
would  require  the  investment  of  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  in  steamships,  sailing  vessels,  railroads, 
canals,  and  other  machinery  of  the  carrying  trade. 
A  and  Z  would  severally  have  to  pay  the  cost  of 
conveying  their  commodities  to  the  distant  mar- 
ket. Much  the  heavier  part  of  this  expense  wouki 
fall  upon  producers  in  A.    Their  raw  products  of 
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the'  soil  being  bulky,  these  would  necessarily  oc- 
cupy large  space  in  the  holds  of  the  ships,  and 
being  of  small  money  value  proportioned  to  their 
size,  it  would  require  a  considerable  percentage 
of  that  Talue  to  liquidate  the  freight  charges.  On 
the  contrary,  much  the  lighter  part  of  the  expense 
would  fall  upon  producers  in  Z,  whose  finished 
products  of  mechanical  labor  would  fill  small 
space  relatively,  and  being  of  large  money  value 
in  little  compass,  only  a  trifling  percentage  of 
such  value  would  be*  needed  to  pay  for  transpor- 
tation. A  cargo  of  wheat  exported  from  A  to  Z 
would  involve  the  payment  of  pretty  much  the 
same  amount  of  freight  charge  as  a  cargo  of  cloth 
exx>orted  from  Z  to  A;  yet  the  cargo  of  cloth 
would  purchase  many  cargoes  of  wheat.  Pro- 
ducers in  A  would  have  to  give  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  money  value  of  their  products  to  the 
transporter,  to  compensate  him  for  taking  them  to 
market,  as  to  leave  a  very  scanty  margin  for  a  prof- 
itable return;  and  the  more  inland  the  producers 
were,  the  greater  would  they  be  sufferers  in  this  re- 
spect; for,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage, 
they  would  have  that  of  getting  their  products  to 
the  seaboard.  Moreover,  this  mode  of  commerce 
would  embody  the  folly  of  taking  food  and  the 
crude  materials  of  manufacture,  in  unending  se- 
ries, immense  distances  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  loom,  the  forge  and  the  workshop,  instead  of 
bringing  the  loom,  the  forge  and  the  workshop, 
once  for  all,  where  they  could  reproductively  con- 
sume the  food  and  the  crude  materials  of  manu- 
facture, thus  saving  forever  all  the  expenses  of  a 
double  transportation.  Still  further,  under  such 
a  system  of  exchanges,  the  inhabitants  of  A 
would  be  compelled  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
growth  of  such  staples  as  the  inhabitants  of  Z 
would  purchase,  thereby  enforcing  a  uniformity 
of  crops,  and  depriving  the  people  of  the  power 
to  make  exchanges  among  themselves,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  This  condition  would  also 
involve  a  dispersion  of  population,  accompanied 
with  feeble  capacity  for  combined  effort  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  building  of  bridges, 
and  in  providing  other  means  to  diminish  the  bur- 
densome tax  of  transportation.  A  large  increase 
of  the  export  of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil  from 
A  might  indicate,  therefore,  not  an  increase  of  in- 
dividual and  national  prosperity,  but  a  diminished 
ability  to  exchange  commodities  at  home,  causing 
an  expansioir  of  the  foreign  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  commerce.  It  thus  appears  that  there 
may  be  an  exchange  of  commodities  between  differ- 
ent countries  in  which  all  the  real  gain  is  on  one 
side  and  all  the  actual  loss  on  the  other;  or,  in  other 
words,  wherein  all  the  aggrandizing  tendencies 
combine  with  Z,  and  all  the  depreciating  tenden- 
cies assault  A.  — 10.  Effect  of  bringing  producer 
and  eontrumer  together.  Middlemen,  whether  car- 
rier, broker,  agent  or  trader,  add  nothing  to  either 
quantity  or  quality  of  commodities  passing  through 
their  hands;  yet  the  pay  for  their  services,  includ- 
ing their  accumulation  of  wealth  as  well  as  their 
maintenance,  must  come  out  of  producers  or  con- 


sumers. Wool  will  make  as  much  cloth  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England.  If,  however,  the 
wool  is  taken  to  England  to  be  converted  into 
cloth,  and  the  cloth  is  brought  back  to  be  con- 
verted into  clothing,  then  all  the  intermediaries 
required  to  make  the  changes  in  place  will  obtain 
a  portion  of  the  values  created,  and  all  the  other 
parties  involved  will  receive  less  by  the  amount 
thus  deducted.  When  the  manufacturer  is  trans 
ferred  to  the  side  of  the  wool  grower,  these  inter- 
vening charges,  expenses,  losses,  are  thrust  out 
and  entirely  saved.  The  exchanges  become  direct, 
with  the  minimum  of  friction,  risk,  delay  and  ob- 
stacle. Transactions  are  between  principals,  not 
through  agents.  No  organized  waste  of  time 
separates  the  moment  of  completed  production 
from  the  moment  of  conunenced  consumption, 
resulting  in  a  sluggishness  of  societary  movement. 
As  exchanges  between  parties  distant  from  each 
other  are  always  fewer  than  between  parties  near 
together,  and  as  frequency  and  rapidity  of  ex- 
changes are  far  preferable  to  their  rarity  and 
tardiness,  commerce  is  rendered  capable  of  confer- 
ring its  utmost  benefits.  Protection's  task  is  to 
place  producer  and  consumer  side  by  side,  making 
them  such  correlatives  in  human  industry  as  they 
are  in  nature's  operations.  The  rock  collects  the 
elements  of  change  from  the  surrounding  affini- 
ties, not  from  the  far-off  ledge  or  particles.  The  ^ 
plant  draws  its  sustenance  from  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  rooted,  and  from  the  neighboring  air,  sun- 
shine and  showers,  not  from  the  remote  field,  and 
from  the  distant  atmosphere,  light  and  rain.  The 
cow,  endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion, 
browses  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home,  not  in  the 
valleys  or  upon  the  plains  a  score  of  miles  away. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  procedure  in  all  nature,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  below  man.  He  alone  has 
ever  voluntarily  pursued  a  different  course :  he 
alone  by  distance  has  separated  production  from 
consumption,  thereby  establishing  impediments 
between  the  two,  and  injuriously  affecting  his  own 
welfare.  Considering  that  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
limestone,  marble,  manganese,  porcelain  clay, 
salt,  and  many  other  minerals,  are  profusely  im- 
bedded in  our  soil,  and  that  these  substances  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  human  race, 
hf  what  legerdemain  of  logic  is  it  to  be  shown 
that  this  close  proximity  of  supply  to  demand  is 
not  an  indication,  almost  imperatorial  in  its  em- 
phasis, that  demand  should  seek  its  supply  on  the 
spot  ?  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  bound- 
less presence  of  these  resources  has  been  a  matter 
of  pure  chance  ratheV  than  of  deliberate  design. 
If  by  design,  then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
that  design,  unless  it  be  that  man,  obeying  the 
divine  mandate  to  ''  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  should  find 
the  means  of  satisfying  his  needs  wherever  he 
might  settle?  Protection  runs  parallel  with  this 
broad  purpose,  in  a  double  sense;  for  it  not  only 
incites  our  people  to  utilize  the  resources  which 
impregnate  their  own  soil,  but  erects  a  barrier 
against  those  who  would  entice  our  people  to  neg: 
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lect  the  resources  under  their  own  feet,  in  order 
to  develop  and  use  the  resources  which  lie  under 
the  feet  of  other  men,  in  other  and  distant  coun- 
tries.—  11.  OompetUian  increased  by  pratecHan. 
Adequately  defensive  duties  on  imports,  while 
minimizing  the  destructive  manifestations  of  for- 
eign rivalry,  secure  the  maximum  amount  of 
wholesome  competition;  for,  if  the  tariff  be  too 
much  reduced,  foreign  competition,  flooding  in 
according  to  its  own  pleasure,  will  prostrate  and 
ruin  the  native  establishments,  whereupon  all  the 
competition  left  will  consist  of  tliat  between  for- 
eigners for  the  possession  of  our  market;  but,  if 
the  tariff  barrier  be  raised  to  the  protective  point, 
domestic  industry  will  revive,  and  competition 
will  be  increased  by  that  between  our  home  pro- 
ducers, and  by  that  between  our  home  producers 
and  the  foreign  producers,  thus  insuring  a  three- 
fold competition,  moving  in  legitimate  channels, 
and  acting  with  a  maximum  of  combined  force 
to  reduce  prices  to  consumers.  Protection,  there- 
fore, does  not  foster  (as  is  alleged)  but  antagonizes 
monopoly.  — 12.  Protection  to  either  foreigner  or 
natiw  is  unawidable.  To  abolish  protection  to 
home  industry,  would  be  to  take  sides,  in  the 
most  positive  and  damaging  manner,  with  foreign 
capital  against  domestic  labor.  The  inevitable 
operation  of  the  repeal  would  be  to  give  the  full- 
^est  practicable  force  and  effect  to  the  advantages 
which  foreign  manufacturers  possess  over  our 
own,  by  removing  the  barrier  which  stands  be- 
tween our  producers  and  the  destructive  competi- 
tion of  alien  producers.  Foreign  interests  and 
native  interests  are  set  before  congress  as  objects 
of  choice,  and  congress  is  asked  to  choose  the 
former  in  preference  to  the  latter:  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  other  countries  rather  than  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  this  country.  What  can  a  scheme 
be,  which  takes  away  from  domestic  producers, 
to  whom  it  naturally  belongs,  the  possession  of 
the  home  market,  in  order  to  bestow  it  as  a  free  gift 
upon  foreign  producers,  except  a  scheme  which 
withdraws  protection  from  a  class  at  home  to  con- 
fer it  upon  a  class  abroad?  To  repeal  the  laws 
which  punish  crime,  is  to  protect  criminals;  and 
to  legislate  out  of  existence  the  protection  which 
guards  and  sustains  American  industry,  is  to  trans- 
fer the  protection  to  European  industry.  A  tariff 
too  low  for  home  protection  thus  becomes  a  law 
to  protect  transatlantic  manufacturers  against  the 
rivalry  of  our  manufacturers  in  the  latter's  do- 
mestic market.  The  issue  between  the  protec- 
tionists and  the  free  traders,  when  reduced  to 
its  seminal  principle,  dwindles  to  simply  this, 
whether  we  shall  protect  our  own  labor  and  capital 
or  those  of  other  nations.  Doing  the  latter  may 
be  symbolized  as  dismantling  our  forts,  leveling 
our  breastworks,  and  disarming  our  troops,  in  the 
face  of  an  invading  enemy,  leaving  him  at  his 
leisure  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  imopposed  con- 
quest. The  pretense  that  the  government  is  to  be, 
or  can  be,  indifferent  in  the  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery between  our  own  arts  and  industry  and  the 
antagonist  arts  and  industry  of  other  lands,  is  as 


preposterous  as  to  pretend  that  the  government  is 
to  be  indifferent  in  the  case  of  hostilities  between 
this  and  any  foreign  power.  No  revenue  law  was 
ever  yet  enacted,  in  any  country,  which  did  not, 
in  some  way,  directly  or  remotely,  affed  the 
rights  and  interests  of  labor  for  better  or  for 
worse.  There  is  no  neutral  ground  upon  which 
legislation  can  stand  m  respect  to  material  devel- 
opment; the  inevitable  influence  of  statutory  pro- 
visions, especially  of  those  regardmg  taxation, 
must  be,  as  common  senser  and  all  experience 
teach,  to  make  or  mar,  to  help  or  harm,  to  rein- 
force or  antagonize,  industry.  Insomuch  as  the 
productive  elements  of  society  find  careful  and 
increasing  protection  in  the  general  course  of 
legislation,  national,  state  and  municipal,  what 
just  reason  exists  why  any  person  should  advo- 
cate the  idea  of  leaving  those  fundamental  de- 
ments of  prosperity  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  the  government  comes  to  levy  duties  on 
imports?  Why  should  they  be  left  out  of  favor- 
able consideration  at  that  exact  point,  and  no- 
where else?  What  is  there  about  the  arts  of 
reproduction  which  should  make  them  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  protection?  Some 
imports  are  advantageous ;  some  are  not,  as  im- 
moral books  or  licentious  pictures.  To  discour- 
age the  mischievous  class  of  articles,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  beneficial  class,  is  to  discriminate  between 
different  kinds  of  trade,  that  is,  different  kinds  of 
production.  This  regard  to  the  public  welfare  is, 
as  it  should  be,  the  ruling  motive  of  our  tariff 
system.  — 13.  The  national  constitution  expresstg 
authorises  protection.  Andrew  Jackson  said,  in 
his  second  message  to  congress,  Dec.  7,  1830: 
*'  The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  several  states.  The  ri^t  to 
adjust  those  duties  with  a  view  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  branches  of  industry  is  so  com- 
pletely identical  with  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one  without  the 
other.  The  states  have  delegated  their  whole 
authority  over  imports  to  the  general  government, 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very 
inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their  inspec- 
tion laws.  This  authority  having  thus  entirely 
passed  from  the  states,  the  right  to  exercise  it  for 
the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  exist  in  them; 
and  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the 
general  government,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our 
political  system  would  thus  present  the  anomaly 
of  a  people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their 
own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish 
and  destructive  policy  which  might  be  adopted  by 
foreign  nations.  This  surely  can  not  be  the  case: 
this  indispensable  power,  thus  surrendered  by  the 
states,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority 
on  the  subject  expressly  delegated  to  oongressw 
In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by  the 
opinions  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Monroe,  who  have  each  repeatedly 
reconunended  the  exercise  of  this  right  under  the 
constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  con- 
gress, the  continued  acquiescence  of  the  states, 
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and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people." 
The  constitution  specifies  that ' '  the  congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States";  **  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations";  and  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powci-s  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  ofllcer  thereof. "  These  clauses  vest  in  congress 
almost  unlimited  power  of  taxation.  As  regards 
imports,  save  the  exception  involving  state  inspec- 
tion laws,  and,  besides,  the  requirement  of  uni- 
formity in  duties,  the  senate  and  house  possess 
the  same  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  was  possessed  by  the  several  states  before 
it  was  surrendered  by  them  into  the  exclusive 
hands  of  the  general  government.  When  they 
parted  with  their  undoubted  and  unquestionable 
right,  each  for  itself,  and  lodged  it  in  the  national 
constitution,  they  endowed  the  new  organism  with 
all  powers  and  functions  in  the  premises  which 
thej  could  themselves  have  exercised  individually. 
Had  the  transfer  to  congress,  by  the  states,  of 
control  over  the  subject  been  of  a  modified  or  re- 
stricted character,  the  evidences  of  such  a  fact 
assuredly  would  have  appeared  in  conclusive  form 
in  the  articles  of  union.  The  words  in  which  the 
qualified  authority  was  delegated  would  have 
been  specific  and  positive,  and  the  limits  of  its 
extent  would  have  been  defined  with  rigid  exact- 
ness, leaving  no  room  for  ambiguity  or  misappre- 
hension. The  very  absence  of  confinement  within 
bounds  Justifies  the  logical  sequence  that  none 
was  intended;  for  certainly  a  restraint  so  impor- 
tant would  not  have  been  left  to  implication  or 
construction.  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  to 
be  found  in  the  debates  on  the  constitution,  which 
took  place  in  the  several  state  conventions  called 
to  ratify  or  reject  the  proposed  change  of  govern- 
ment, for  there  the  belief  was  generally  enter- 
tained that  the  grant  of  power  over  national 
taxation  was  peremptory  and  supreme.  Indeed, 
the  surrender  by  the  states  appeared  to  some 
minds  so  excessive  and  impolitic  that  they  pre- 
sented it  as  a  serious  argument  against  ratification. 
All  were  deeply  anxious  for  a  system  which 
would  avoid  the  inefficacy  of  a  mere  confederacy, 
such  as  they  already  had,  but  they  felt  a  dread  of 
passing  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  monarchical 
consolidation.  Those  confiicting  wishes  and  fears 
led  to  a  protracted,  intense,  exhaustive  scrutiny  of 
reasons  for  and  against  every  important  sugges- 
tion of  change.  Never  before  were  political  insti- 
tutions adopted  with  so  much  deliberative  assent, 
with  such  thorough  adjustment  in  the  relations  of 
the  various  parts,  or  with  so  complete  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  work.  Reciprocal 
protection  against  contingencies  of  foreign  inter- 
ference and  encroachment  was  the  foundation  of 
the  new  governmental  structure,  and  it  would  be 
groflsly  illogical  to  suppose  that  the  protection  of 
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domestic  industry,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  was  purposely,  negli- 
gently or  ignorantly  excluded  from  the  plan. 
Congress,  therefore,  having  entire  control  over 
duties  on  imports,  and  this  control  being  coupled 
with  the  power  and  obligation  of  providing  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  a  revenue  standard, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  both  those  who 
framed  and  those  who  ordained  the  constitution 
granted  in  it  full  authority  to  legislate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  native  industry  by  creating  tariff  bar- 
riers. The  phrases  "  to  regulate  commerce  "  and 
"  regulation  of  conmierce,"  which  occur  in  that 
instrument,  were  not  accidentally  chosen,  or  used 
in  any  vague,  loose  or  indefinite  acceptation,  but 
had  been  constant  formulas  of  expression  in  the 
long  controversy  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  from  the  time  of  the  stamp  act 
onward,  and  had  acquired,  by  repeated  discussion, 
and  by  legal  and  parliamentary  usage,  a  fixed  and 
precise  meaning.  Our  revolutionary  forefathers, 
people  and  statesmen  alike,  also  Englishmen,  re- 
garded these  phrases  as  synonymous  with  what 
we  now  term  protection.  When,  consequent- 
ly, in  1787,  the  federal  convention  selected  these 
phrases  to  express  the  power  over  commerce 
granted  to  the  new  government,  in  what  other 
than  this  familiar  and  customary  sense  could  such 
modes  of  speech  have  been  employed?  James 
Madison,  Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  and 
others  of  our  great  men,  have  declared,  in  the 
most  deliberate,  specific,  positive  manner,  that  the 
language  in  the  constitution  was  intended  to  con- 
vey the  very  authority  in  question;  an  authority 
to  be  exercised,  not  held  in  abeyance.  So,  too, 
was  the  grant  interpreted  by  the  first  congress, 
which  contained  fourteen  of  those  who  had  been 
members  of  the  federal  convention,  its  president, 
Greorge  Washington,  having  been  elected  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  another  del- 
egate, Alexander  Hamilton,  appointed  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  It  is  not  logically  supposable  that 
these  patriots  were  either  ignorant  of  the  design  of 
their  own  work,  or  capable  of  a  plain,  palpable, 
direct  infraction  of  the  organic  law;  yet  the  one 
or  the  other  horn  of  this  dilenuna  must  be  occu- 
pied by  those  who  deny  the  constitutional  power 
and  obligation  of  protection;  for  the  first  tariff 
act,  approved  July  4, 1789,  declared,  in  so  many 
words,  that  one  of  its  purposes,  one  of  its  objects, 
one  of  its  inducing  motives,  was  "  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufactures. "  Next  year, 
when  still  higher  duties  were  imposed,  the  same 
avowal  was  renewed.  The  only  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  all  these  circumstances  is,  that  power 
to  protect  home  industry  was  put  in  the  constitu- 
tion in  pursuance  of  a  set  design  to  put  it  there. 
Before  the  Union  was  formed,  the  people  de- 
manded the  insertion  of  that  power;  the  people 
expected  to  find  that  power  in  the  instrument; 
the  convention  conferred  that  power  in  words 
familiar  to  the  people  from  childhood  as  express- 
ing that  power;  the  people  adopted  the  constitu- 
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tioQ,  believing  that  power  was  in  it;  and  the  very 
first  congress,  at  its  first  session,  in  its  first  act 
of  general  legislation,  proceeded  to  exercise  that 
power  in  express  terms,  with  avowed  intent  to 
give  it  practical  shape.  These  are  historical  facts, 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  dispute:  hence  the 
only  sort  of  a  tariff  on  imports  which  conforms  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  fundamental 
law  is  a  protective  tariff.  —  Soim  Practical 
Results.  The  general  result  of  the  protective 
system  is  to  develop  and  cheapen  production  un- 
til its  superabundance  flushes  over  into  the  cJban- 
neis  of  foreign  commerce.  To  accomplish  this 
outcome  the  protection  must  be  adequate,  stable, 
prolonged.  Alternate  changes  from  this  system  to 
its  opposite,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  arrest  the  movement,  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  abandonment  of  the  defen- 
sive principle  is  partial  or  complete.  Only  a  very 
few  articles  have  been  both  fully  and  steadily 
protected.  In  those  instances  the  tendency  to 
ultimate  exportation  has  been  most  operative  and 
conspicuous.  The  universal  law  which  governs 
exports  is  that  nothing,  except  coin  and  bullion,  or 
bonds  and  stocks,  tends  to  go  abroad  until  there 
is  a  surplus  of  domestic  production  above  domes- 
tic consumption.  There  is  no  incentive  to  export 
any  commodity  whatever  until  the  home  demand 
is  satisfied,  and  an  excess  remains  to  seek  a  foreign 
market.  Hard  times  may  diminish  the  home 
demand;  still,  nothing  will  be  exported  save  what 
would  surfeit  that  demand,  be  it  languid  or  active. 
Brazil  exports  coffee,  and  China  exports  tea,  be- 
cause each  country  has  more  than  enough  of  its 
special  product  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  own 
wants.  For  this  reason  Great  Britain  exports  iron 
and  steel,  cottons,  woolens,  linens,  tin  plate,  and 
other  manufactures.  For  this  reason  France  ex- 
ports silks,  wines  and  beet  sugar;  the  United 
States,  breadstuffs,  provisions,  raw  cotton  and  to- 
bacco; Australia,  wool;  Cuba,  cane  sugar;  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  we  can  arrive  at  the  point  of  exportation  only 
by  so  developing  the  home  production  that  there 
shall  be  something  in  excess  of  the  domestic  sup- 
ply. Without  protection,  either  natural,  as  in  the 
case  of  newspapers,  or  artificial,  as  in  the  mass  of 
cases,  such  an  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
can  not  take  place.  This  is  the  teaching  of  expe- 
rience no  less  than  of  theory,  From  1840  to  1864 
we  did  not  export  a  dollar's  worth  of  our  own 
woolen  manufactures.  The  beginning  of  export 
has  been  reached  under  our  system  of  protective 
duties.  This  initiatory  export,  with  its  increase, 
clearly  evidences  a  highly  developed  woolen  in- 
dustry, and  a  growing  surplus  above  our  own 
wants  of  the  grade  and  kind  of  fabrics  exported. 
Under  a  steadily  fostering  tariff,  a  gradual  yet 
accelerated  progress  is  originated,  by  which  estab- 
lishments multiply,  production  enlarges,  rivalry 
intensifies,  prices  diminish,  superfluity  arises,  ex- 
portation commences.  Such  legislation  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  to  create  that  fullness  of  home 
supply  which  must  always  precede  any  tendency 


to  seek  a  foreign  outlet.  —  Tks  wtton  cropcfihi 
United  8taU»  tariff-protected  into  exittence  and  ex- 
port. In  1789,  when  congress  first  imposed  duties 
on  imports,  all  the  cotton  manufactured  in  the 
American  mills  came  from  other  cotmtries,  prin- 
cipally from  the  West  Indies.  Only  an  insignifi- 
cant quantity  of  the  staple,  locally  consumed  in 
the  household  industry  of  those  days,  was  grown 
in  the  south;  so  little,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives in  congress  from  South  Carolina  de- 
clared that  the  production  of  cotton  was  contem- 
plated in  his  state  and  in  Georgia,  and,  "  if  good 
seed  could  be  procured,"  he  hoped  it  might  suc- 
ceed. Edward  Everett,  in  a  public  address  de- 
livered in  October,  1881,  said:  "In  1794,  when 
Mr.  Jay  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  that  cotton  was  raised  for 
exportation  in  the  United  States;  and  he  accord- 
ingly admitted  it  among  the  articles  not  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  American  bot- 
toms. Even  as  late  as  1796, 1  find  in  the  Journals 
of  congress,  that  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  of 
a  cotton  mill  on  the  Brandy  wine,  who  prayed  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  and 
the  increase  of  that  on  cotton  goods,  was  rejected 
by  the  conmiittee  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  existing  duty  afforded 
Bufilcient  protection,  and  that  *  to  repeal  the  duty 
on  raw  cotton  imported  would  be  to  damp  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  our  own  country.' "  Hence, 
the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  in  the  first 
tariff  act  was  laid,  not  so  much  to  encourage  and 
protect,  as  to  create  the  existence  of  the  staple  in 
this  country  as  a  regular  and  an  important  crop. 
That  duty  (except  during  the  war  of  1813  and 
awhile  afterward,  when  lUl  the  permanent  duties 
were  doubled)  was  continued  unchanged  from 
July  81,  1789,  to  Dec.  1,  1846,  or  a  consecutive 
period  of  fifty-seven  and  one-third  years,  where- 
upon it  was  abolished  as  having  ceased  to  have 
either  protective  or  revenue  force.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1848,  the  first  complete  one  after  the  removal 
of  the  duty,  we  exported,  according  to  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  report  of  the  United  States 
for  that  year,  7,724,148  pounds  of  sea  island,  and 
806,550,288  pounds  of  other  raw  cotton,  together 
valued  at  $61,998,294;  and  imported  817,742 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,814,  of  which  we  re-expor^ 
ed  51,001  pounds,  valued  at  $4,727.  Since  then 
we  have  enormously  increased  the  crop,  and  an- 
nually have  found  a  foreign  market  for  all  we 
could  spare.  In  this  case,  protection,  steadily 
and  amply  applied,  accomplished  far  more  than 
was  hoped  for  at  first,  and  was  instrumental  in 
creating,  developing,  and  establishing  an  ag- 
ricultural industry  of  wonderful  and  the  most 
wide-reaching  importance.  —  Axes  protected  to  ex- 
portaHon.  The  manufacture  of  axes  and  other 
edge  tools  was  commenced  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1826,  by  the  brothers  Collins,  who  were 
the  first  to  supply  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try with  cast  steel  axes,  ready  ground  for  use. 
Until  then  such  implements  had  always  been 
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imported.  By  the  tariff  of  1828  a  protective  duty 
of  85  per  cent,  was  levied  upon  imported  axes. 
Under  this  protection  the  Collins  company  intro- 
duced labor-saving  machinery,  much  of  which 
was  invented,  patented  and  constructed  by  them- 
selves. Ultimately  their  axes  altogether  super- 
seded the  foreign  article,  on  account  of  superior 
quality  and  greater  cheapness.  In  1886  foreign 
and  home-made  axes  were  selling  side  by  side,  in 
the  American  market,  at  $16  to  $16  per  dozen, 
at  which  time  foreign  producers,  finding  they 
•could  make  no  money  at  those  rates,  and  that  our 
establishments  could  not  be  broken  down,  with- 
<[rew  from  the  competition,  abandoning  the  entire 
market  to  our  own  manufacturers.  Then,  other 
•domestic  makers  having  meanwhile  entered  the 
field,  home  rivalry  and  improved  methods  contin- 
ued the  decline  of  prices.  Axes  were  selling,  in 
1888,  at  $18  to  $15.25  per  dozen;  in  1889,  at  the 
same;  in  1840,  at  $18  to  $14;  in  1841,  at  $12  to  $14; 
Jn  1842,  at  $11  to  $14;  in  1848,  at  $11  to  $12;  in 
1844,  at  $11  to  $11.50;  in  1845,  at  $10.50  to  $11; 
in  1846,  at  $10  to  $11;  in  1847,  at  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
in  1848,  at  $8  to  $10;  and  in  1849,  at  $8  to  $10. 
These  quotations  are  copied  from  the  finance  re- 
port of  the  United  States  for  1849,  and  they  show 
a  constant  decline  of  prices,  even  after  the  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition  had  been  entirely 
withdrawn.  Now,  we  are  exporters  of  axes,  and 
Are  wresting  from  the  English  one  market  after 
another.  Said  the  "  Sheffield  (Eng.)  Telegraph," 
sa  far  back  as  1874:  "  The  steel  of  an  American 
axe  is  so  superior  to  that  of  an  imported  axe  that 
no  pioneer  who  understands  his  business  will  ever 
-carry  any  other  with  him  into  the  wilds."  Simi- 
lar testimony  might  be  given  by  the  page.  A  re- 
cent letter  from  an  Australian  to  an  English  house, 
published  for  the  information  of  the  trade,  says, 
"It  is  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  oust  American 
axes  from  the  market,  unless  the  competing  article 
is  at  least  as  good  in  all  points  of  view,  and  lower 
in  price  as  well."  The  same  letter  further  says, 
"  The  Anglo- American  axes  are  invoiced  at  54s. 
per  dozen,  while  the  best  American  (the  '  Hart- 
ford ')  are  put  on  board  at  488.  9d.  for  the  same 
average  weights.  Furthermore,  the  casing  on 
English  axes  costs  4s.  to  5s.  per  dozen:  on  the 
American,  nU.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the 
trade  must  go  to  America,  unless  a  very  large  re- 
•duction  in  the  price  of  the  English  goods  can 
be  made."  Thus  has  long-continued  protection 
placed  American  axes  at  the  head  for  quality  of 
material,  style  of  finish,  and  cheapness  of  price, 
with  surplus  at  home  and  growing  exportation. 
Similar  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  locks, 
scissors,  watches,  fire  arms,  shovels,  hay  forks, 
agricultural  machinery,  tools,  saws,  and  many 
other  articles.  The  necessary  corollary  is,  that 
protection,  adequate  in  extent  and  sufficiently 
prolonged,  will  lead  to  equal  results  as  regards 
the  great  mass  of  our  manufactures. — Most  Fre- 
42CENT  Objections  Answered.  1.  The  import 
dviy  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  home-made  article. 
This  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  argument  against 


protection.  On  it  is  built  the  charge,  as  variously 
formulated,  that  prices  are  enhanced  to  consum- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  manufactures; 
that  taxes  are  levied  to  serve  as  bounties  paid  to 
privilege;  that  the  many  are  plundered  to  enrich 
the  few;  that  the  tariff  is  a  scheme  of  spoliation. 
Keally,  however,  there  is  no  greater  falsity  than 
the  dogma,  that,  whenever  a  duty  is  imposed,  the 
amount  of  duty  is  added  to  the  price,  not  only  of 
the  foreign  article  imported,  but  also  of  the  simi- 
lar article  manufactured  in  this  country;  the  fact 
being  that  the  tariff  barrier  merely  shields  and 
permits  the  natural  price,  which  varies  in  differ- 
ent countries,  according  to  the  variation  of  its 
component  elements,  just  as  the  natural  price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  cheaper 
components  than  the  price  of  wheat  in  England; 
and  just  as  the  natural  price  of  pig  iron  in  Eng- 
land is  made  up  of  cheaper  components  than  the 
price  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States.  Our  wheat 
can  undersell  English  wheat:  hence  the  ruinous 
effect  of  our  free  competition  upon  English  agri- 
culture. On  the  other  hand,  English  pig  iron 
can  undersell  our  pig  iron:  hence  the  ruinous 
effect  of  her  competition,  when  not  restrained, 
upon  our  manufacture.  The  only  way  to  guard 
the  natural  price  from  destructive  encroachment 
from  abroad,  is  to  erect  the  tariff  barrier,  behind 
which  healthy  competition,  skill  and  invention 
will  co-operate  to  bring  down  the  articles  to  the 
lowest  point  at  which  a  profit  can  be  made.  This 
is  the  universal  law  of  domestic  prices  under  a 
system  of  protective  duties.  It  explains  all  the 
phenomena  about  which  there  is  so  much  dispute. 
For  instance,  would  a  duty  of  $100  per  ton  on  im- 
ported pig  iron  increase  the  price  of  domestic  pig 
iron  by  that  sum?  Is  there  anybody  so  rash  as  to 
insist  that  there  would  be  such  an  enhancement? 
If  not,  for  what  reason  not,  if  the  duty  is  always 
added  to  the  price  of  the  home-made  article? 
This  is  one  of  the  predicaments  into  which  the 
free-trade  dogma  forces  its  votaries;  but  the  law 
of  prices  above  stated  does  not  encounter  any  dif- 
ficulty whatever.  The  explanation  under  that  law 
would  be,  that  the  duty  of  $100  per  ton  would 
shield  and  permit  the  natural  price  of  pig  iron  in 
this  country,  and  such  price  would  rise  no  higher 
even  though  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  $200, 
to  $500  or  to  $1,000,  or  be  reduced  to  $10.  But 
if  the  duty  should  be  cut  down  to  $8,  $2  or  $1  per 
ton,  or  to  any  other  sum  too  small  to  shield  and 
permit  the  natural  price,  the  home  price  would 
fall;  and  if  the  competing  foreign  price  should 
be  low  enough  to  compel  an  abatement  of  all  the 
profit  contained  in  the  natural  price  of  the  native 
article,  or  to  cut  below  productive  cost,  then  the 
effect  would  be  to  stop  the  domestic  manufacture, 
and  hand  the  market  enjoyed  by  it  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  foreigners,  or  else  the  chief  compo- 
nent of  productive  cost,  which  is  wag<*s,  would 
have  to  be  so  reduced  as  to  give  some  remunera- 
tion to  capital.  When  a  tariff  duty  does  not,  or  • 
could  not,  exert  any  influence  whatever  in  shel- 
tering and  allowing  the  natural  price,  as  in  the. 
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cases  of  raw  oottoD,  ice  and  newspapers,  its  im- 
position is  a  work  of  supererogation;  but  we  can 
not  have  healthy  and  prosperous  industries  at 
home  unless  the  natural  prices  of  their  products 
are  adequately  protected  against  those  aggres- 
sions from  abroad  which  possess  overmastering 
power.  Persons  who  denounce  tariff  protection 
are  therefore  compelled  to  take  the  untenable  po- 
sition that  they  are  unwilling  to  permit  the  exist- 
ence of  natural  prices  for  American  products ; 
or,  to  state  the  case  in  another  form,  are  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  all  domestic  industries 
which  can  be  undersold  in  our  market  by  foreign 
competition.  To  go  before  the  people  on  that 
basis  of  appeal  for  their  votes,  is  very  different 
from  going  before  them  to  get  their  support  of 
the  proposition,  that  (ibnsumers  are  taxed  by  the 
amount  of  the  duties  added  to  the  home  prices 
for  the  enrichment  of  our  manufactures.  Nor  is 
this  the  whole  of  the  predicament.  If  the  duty 
is  added  to  the  price  of  the  home-made  article, 
then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  repeal 
or  the  decrease  of  the  duty  will  reduce  the  home 
price  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  removed;  hence, 
when  in  the  summer  of  1879,  the  American  mills 
were  selling  steel  rails  at  $40  per  ton,  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  of  $28  per  ton  would  have  brought 
the  home  price  down  to  $12  per  ton,  although 
the  English  mills  could  not  then  sell  equal  rails 
at  less  than  $22  per  ton  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  although  $12  woiild  not  have  nearly 
paid  for  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  to 
say  nothing  of  wages.  What  value,  theoretic  or 
practical,  can  belong  to  a  dogma  which  involves 
absurdity  like  this  as  an  unavoidable  corollary? 
Nor  is  this  all.  Many  articles  of  home  produc- 
tion, which  are  dutied  in  our  tariff,  are  bought 
by  our  consumers  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than, 
the  equivalent  articles  can  be  bought  in  foreign 
countries.  How  is  it  possible,  in  those  cases,  to 
add  the  duty  to  the  home  price?  Jaconet  sells 
(May,  1882)  wholesale  for  6i  cents  a  yard,  and 
can  not  be  had  for  less  in  Manchester.  Abroad 
the  price  of  cod-liver  oil  is  $l.dO  a  gallon,  the 
duty  is  40  per  cent.,  and  the  price  here  is  80  cents 
a  gallon.  A  long  list  of  such  instances  might  be 
presented,  all  flatly  contradicting  the  free  trade 
dogma  about  the  incidence  of  duties  on  imports. 
A  theory  which  allows  for  no  exceptioDS,  yet  en- 
counters a  multitude  of  them,  must  be  a  huge 
fallacy.  Finally,  if  the  import  duties  are  added 
to  the  prices  of  the  home-made  articles,  and  thus, 
as  is  alleged,  organize  robbery  by  law,  how  is  a 
revenue  tariff  without  protection  to  be  defended 
on  principle?  Such  a  tariff  must  levy  duties, 
and  these,  according  to  the  theory,  must  consti- 
tute robbery  to  that  extent.  This  must  be  the 
position  occupied  by  those  who  espouse  the  dog- 
ma about  prices,  unless  the  extreme  view  be 
adopted  of  excluding  from  the  tariff  charge  ev- 
erything, of  whatsoever  kind,  produced  in  the 
United  States.  But  then  the  revenue  raised 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
government.    Here,  consequently,  is  a  very  puz- 


zling dilemma,  one  horn  of  which  is  robbery,  and 
the  other  horn  a  deficit. —  2.  Free  speech,  free 
press,  free  soil,  free  men!  why  not  free  trade?  Be- 
cause what  has  come  to  be  styled  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  day,  and  in  the  demands  of  the  auti- 
protectionists,  as  **free  trade,*'  is  the  instrument, 
not  of  freedom,  but  of  slavery.  The  adjective 
*'free  "  does  not  necessarily  dignify,  improve,  en- 
noble, purify  or  sanction  anything  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Good  men  and  women  reprobate  the 
use  of  liquor  in  treating  on  election  days,  as  a 
vicious  and  corrupting  device  to  influence  voters; 
yet  the  intoxicant  so  used  is  styled  "free  liquor." 
We  may,  therefore,  repeat  the  formula,  with  the 
following  variation :  Free  speech,  free  press, 
free  soil,  free  men  I  why  not  free  liquor?  The 
answer,  as  before,  is  because  it  is  the  instrument 
of  slavery,  not  of  freedom.  Again:  Indiscrim- 
inate love,  or  the  love  of  one  man  for  many  wo- 
men, and  of  many  women  for  one  man,  would 
debauch  society;  yet  this  sort  of  love  is  advocated 
by  a  class  of  persons  who  call  it  "free  love." 
Once  more  the  formula  may  be  varied,  thus: 
Free  speech,  free  press,  free  soil,  free  men!  why 
not  free  love?  Because  it  is  the  instrument,  not 
of  freedom,  but  of  slavery.  Trade  is  not  made 
really  free  by  chaining  it  to  the  epithet  free. 
Free  trade  no  more  emblemizes  or  establishes 
freedom  than  a  pure  fraud  emblemizes  or  estab- 
lishes purity.  Free  men  under  free  trade  between 
natjions  are  put  in  bondage,  losing  their  freedom 
by  becoming  the  slaves  of  trade.  If  trade  is 
made  literally  free  by  coupling  the  two  words, 
why  is  there  so  much  talk  in  England  about '  *  one- 
sided free  trade  "  and  ' '  fair  free  trade  "  ?  What- 
ever is  truly  and  properly  free  can  not  be  one- 
sided, and  must  be  fair;  yet  these  descriptives 
are  employed  to  designate  that  very  system  of 
free  trade  which  we  are  asked  to  copy,  and  which 
we  are  told  is  so  beneflcial  in  itself  that  England 
can  not  afford  to  surrender  it,  even  although  it 
should  be  rejected  by  all  other  countries.  It  is  a 
very  unsound  use  of  logic  to  base  an  argument 
in  favor  of  an  economic  policy  upon  the  ambi- 
guity of  a  word  in  its  different  connections.  The 
formula  given  is  only  one  of  those  carelessly 
phrased  propositions;  one  of  those  fallacies  and 
non-sequiturs,  which  are  continually  passed  off 
upon  the  unthinking  as  flrst-class  truths;  one  of 
those  adroit,  pungent,  sparkling  sophisms,  mak- 
ing war  for  the  wrong  in  the  name  of  the  right, 
which  are  apt  to  dangerously  impress  such  super- 
ficial minds  as  are  unaccustomed  to  independent 
thought.  — 3.  Every  man  has  a  naturcU  right  and 
should  be  free  to  spend  his  own  money  in  his  own 
choice  of  a  market  Every  right  has  its  duty,  and 
the  two  limit  each  other.  Thus,  everybody  has 
a  right  to  love,  but  that  right  is  restricted  by 
laws,  both  human  and  divine.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  love  his  neighbor's  wife;  there  duty  in- 
terposes an  impediment,  while  law  erects  a  bar- 
rier and  provides  a  pimishment  A  man  has  a 
right  to  marry,  but  not  to  marry  more  than  one 
woman,  at  least  in  any  civilized  country.    His 
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marrying  right  is  a  right  with  fixed  boundaries 
or  restraints,  which  he  can  not  transgress  without 
doing  an  injury  to  society,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  just  penalties.  A  man  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  religion,  but  his  right  is  limited  by 
the  proviso  that  his  religion  shall  not  be  such  as 
to  reqiiire  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others, 
B8,  for  instance,  Mormonism,  which  exists  in  its 
polygamous  form  in  defiant  violation  of  law,  and 
needs  to  be  remorselessly  crushed  out  for  the  good 
of  the  community  in  general.  It  is  the  same  in 
regard  to  spending  one's  own  money.  The  right 
to  spend  is  not  an  absolute  right;  like  other  rights 
it  is  hedged  in  by  duties  or  obligations,  which 
measure,  determine  and  restrict  its  exercise.  No 
one,  for  illustration,  has  a  right  to  spend  his 
money  in  getting  somebody  else  drunk,  with  a  de- 
sign to  unsettle  the  latter's  judgment  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  him  in  sharp  bargain-making,  or  to 
trick  him  out  of  his  signature  or  out  of  his  vote. 
It  is  not  right  to  spend  one's  money  in  building 
a  dam  across  a  stream,  by  which  water  will  be 
backed  up  over  other  people's  land  without  their 
oonsent.  It  is  wrong  to  spend  one's  money  in  any 
way  which  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
Even  the  right  to  life  has  its  limitations.  He  who 
commits  murder  forfeits  his  right  to  life.  The 
right  to  happiness  is  bounded  by  the  duty  of 
conduct  consonant  with  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness. There  are  no  rights  without  corresponding 
obligations;  and  any  argument  which  treats  of 
the  rights  as  absolute,  that  is,  set  free  from  obli- 
gation, ii  obliged  to  lead  to  fallacious  conclusions, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  proposition  that  every  man 
has  a  natural  right  and  should  be  free  to  spend 
his  own  money  in  his  own  choice  of  a  market.  — 
Rights  are  of  two  sorts:  natural  and  conven- 
tional. To  breathe,  to  eat,  to  live,  are  natural 
rights.  To  spend  one's  money,  and  the  general 
acts  of  buying  and  selling,  with  the  great  mass  of 
what  are  called  rights,  are  conventional,  fixed 
either  by  statute  or  constitution,  or  by  custom, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  conunon  or 
unwritten  law.  Money  itself  is  a  conventional 
creation  for  the  benefit  of  society  by  overmaster- 
ing the  intricate  difficulties,  embarrassing  delays 
and  sluggish  movements  of  pure  barter — the  con- 
dition before  money  was  agreed  upon  as  a  medium 
for  effecting  exchanges.  A  conventional  right  is 
necessarily  subject  to  the  regulating  terms  of  the 
convention  or  general  agreement,  whether  by  law 
or  custom,  which  created  it  a  right.  What  is  a 
conventional  right  in  one  country  may  be  a  con- 
ventional wrong  in  another.  In  some  places  a 
man  may  8i)end  his  money  in  ways  or  on  objects 
prohibited  in  other  places.  A  man  may  lawfully 
spend  his  money  in  Louisiana  for  a  lottery  ticket, 
hut  to  spend  his  money  in  that  way  in  niinois  is 
to  violate  a  legal  provision.  It  is  a  false  assump 
tion  that  the  right  to  spend  one's  money  is  a 
natural,  not  a  conventional,  right — ^is  a  right 
like  that  to  breathe,  to  walk,  to  think,  or  to  live. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  wholly  conven- 
tional.   Whenever  a  man  enters  a  community. 


and  becomes  one  of  its  integral  units,  he  must 
submit  himself  to  the  conventional  rights  which 
he  finds  in  operation  there.  He  can  not  set 
up  his  individual  judgment,  however  wise  and 
superior  he  may  consider  himself,  as  the  deter- 
miner of  his  measure  of  acquiescence  in  those 
rights;  he  must  submit  until  he  can  bring  over 
enough  of  the  other  judgments  to  his  style  of 
thinking  to  precipitate  the  desired  change  in  the 
conventional  rights.  —  The  argument  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff  rests  upon  the  experience  that  the 
si)ending  of  one's  own  money  for  foreign  goods, 
when  it  dooms  laborers  at  home  to  idleness,  and 
leaves  our  own  good  raw  materials  unused,  and  our 
own  natural  resources  to  remain  undeveloped,  is 
detrimental  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  spend  his  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Every  time 
this  country  has  had  a  tariff  which  encouraged 
the  importation  of  manufactures  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  result  has  been  disastrous  to  our  domestic 
industry.  Wages  have  gone  down,  many  thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  activities  of  production  have  been 
reduced  to  sluggishness  and  embarrassment.  Ex- 
actly the  contrary  have  been  the  circumstances  un- 
der every  tariff  enacted  with  the  effect  of  protect- 
ing American  labor  and  capital  against  encroach- 
ment from  foreign  aggression.  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  men  have  a  natural  right  to  si)end  their  own 
money  in  their  own  choice  of  a  market,  despite 
the  fact  that  such  spending  may  infiict  adversity 
upon  the  nation,  impoverish  its  resources,  deplete 
its  revenue,  weaken  its  political  power,  impair 
its  credit,  and  perhaps  render  it  unable  to  success- 
fully wage  a  defensive  war  for  the  preservation  of 
its  existence?  The  policy  of  a  protective  tariff  is 
vindicated  by  the  prosperity,  strength,  vigor  and 
safety  which  it  confers  upon  the  country.  —  4. 
Protection  is  the  reign  of  selfishness,  and  it  antag- 
onizes the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  Bible  says : 
"But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  Thus  w« 
are  taught  that  the  duty  to  selfhood  precedes  and 
outranks  the  duty  to  otherhood.  Every  man's 
mind  must  be  itself  educated;  every  man's  char- 
acter must  be  itself  formed;  every  man's  affections 
must  be  themselves  cultivated,  disciplined,  puri- 
fied; every  man's  condition  must  be  itself  raised, 
before  his  mind,  chai-acter,  affections  and  condi- 
tion can  attain  to  their  utmost  usefulness  to  society, 
not  only  at  large,  but  especially  at  home,  where  the 
circumstances  of  daily  intercourse  multiply  his 
obligations  and  preferentially  employ  his  duty. 
Communities  are  not  elevated  pecuniarily,  men- 
tally, morally,  or  religiously,  by  a  process  which  in- 
volves the  whole  mass  as  a  single  entity,  but  through 
individual  action,  the  advance  realized  by  each  in- 
tegral unit  contributing  its  share  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral average,  and  every  retrograde  movement  of 
any  one  of  the  units  detracting  from  and  lowering 
that  average.  In  every  man  there  must  be  a  large 
development  of  internal  power  before  there  can  be 
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a  large  deyelopment  of  extenuil  power.  No  more 
than  an  individual  can  a  nation  exert  great  strength 
outwardly  until  such  strength  exists  inwardly. 
Every  person,  every  city,  every  county,  every 
state,  every  people,  must  look  first  to  its  own  wel- 
fare, to  its  own  improvement,  to  its  own  benefit 
This  is  the  great  law  of  universal  progress. 
Whenever  it  is  violated  it  deranges  the  conditions 
of  normal  advancement.  Even  Christianity  was 
for  the  Jew  first,  then  for  the  Gentile.  The  gospel 
was  preached  to  all  the  world,  but  the  beginning 
was  at  Jerusalem.  Qod  has  wrought  the  law  of 
selfhood  into  every  fibre  of  man's  constitution,  but 
selfhood  and  selfishness  are  distinct,  not  identical, 
the  latter  being  the  perversion  of  the  former,  bear- 
ing toward  it  the  same  relation  that  lust  bears  to- 
ward love.  It  is  beyond  controversy,  because  the 
testimony  of  all  experience  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries is,  that  man's  individual  feelings  are  stronger 
than  his  sympathetic  emotions;  hence  the  maxim 
that  "  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature." 
To  breathe  is  not  more  natural  than  to  love  first 
and  preferentially  one's  self,  one's  own  wife,  one's 
own  children,  one's  own  kindred,  one's  own  coun- 
try. If  this  were  not  so,  what  would  become  of 
self- improvement,  of  fainily,  and  of  patriotism? 
The  assertion  of  selfhood  is  inseparable  from 
human  nature.  It  is  the  gift  of  Gkxi,  and  there- 
fore must  be  beneficial  in  its  exercise.  Only  when 
it  is  abused  does  it  degenerate  into  selfishness,  as 
love  in  its  abnormal  and  debased  manifestations 
becomes  lust.  Indeed,  were  man  differently  con- 
stituted— if  he  felt  another's  woes  more  than  his 
own — ^this  world  would  be  turned  into  a  scene  of 
universal  confusion  and  of  still  greater  suffering. 
Then  everybody,  actuated  by  a  self-sacrificing  de- 
sire to  look  after  the  welfare,  safety  and  benefit  of 
others,  would  vastly  neglect  to  look  after  his  own 
welfare,  safety  and  benefit.  The  very  sentiment 
which  would  seek  to  render  assistance  would 
prompt  its  refusal  by  the  intended  recipient;  for 
the  unconquerable  tendency  would  be  to  give,  not 
to  receive,  and,  in  receiving  rather  than  conferring, 
Chat  tendency  would  be  antagonized.  Society 
would  thus  fall  into  inextricable  disorder.  In- 
stead of  diminishing  misery,  such  a  condition 
would  augment  it,  until  the  earth  became  a  rack 
for  the  incessant  torture  of  human  sensibilities, 
and  extinction  of  the  race  ended  the  scene  of 
wretchedness  and  anguish.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
Ood  that  selfhood  should  be  the  guide.  That  has 
given  the  situation  as  it  is,  with  its  capacities  and 
opportunities  of  progress.  The  argument  against 
the  protective  system  virtually  is,  that  it  does  not 
permit  the  abnegation  of  self  to  be  substituted  for 
this  selfhood.  But  the  sweeping  away  of  that 
system — ^the  abolition  of  custom  houses  and 
tariffs — would  not  get  rid  of  this  selfhood.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  dethrone  self,  nor  is  it 
desirable,  even  could  it  be  accomplished.  Self- 
hood was  bestowed  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  be  ex- 
ercised, not  frustrated  or  perverted.  Protection* 
offers  it  a  fair  field  for  its  functional  activity. 
Home  industry  outranks  foreign  industry  as  home 


folks  outrank  strangers.  Free  trade,  instead  of 
fosteripg  ajnd  developing  selfhood,  would  degrade 
and  misapply  its  proper  faculties  and  inclinations, 
transfonning  it  into  aggressive  and  unrestrained 
selfishness.  Suppose  congress  should  remove  all 
the  restrictions  on  imports,  how  could  that  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  brotherhood?  Our  manufactur- 
ing industries  would  be  partly  crippled,  iMutly 
ruined,  partly  extinguished.  Immense  amounts  of 
fixed  capital  would  be  irrecoverably  sunk.  Many 
ten  thousands  of  our  skilled  workmen  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  All  this  would  hap- 
pen because  it  has  happened  aforetime,  when  im> 
port  duties  have  been  reduced  below  the  level  of 
protection;  much  more,  then,  would  it  happen  if 
those  duties  should  be  removed  altogether.  Un- 
restrained foreign  competition,  remorseless  aa 
monopoly,  would  be  let  loose  upon  this  country. 
How  could  such  circumstances  induce  a  wider, 
deeper,  fuller  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man?  Whatever  strengthens  the 
appeal  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  weak- 
ens the  incentives  to  sympathetic  action.  In  a 
shipwreck  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  generaUy 
trampled  ruthlessly  under  foot  in  the  wild  scram- 
ble for  individual  safety.  When,  at  the  cry  of 
fire,  panic  seizes  upon  an  audience,  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  vanishes  on  the  instant,  and  an  in- 
tense struggle  of  each  for  self  takes  possession  of 
the  scene.  These  examples  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple. To  abolish  the  tariff,  to  tear  down  the  cus- 
tom houses,  or  to  withdraw  protection  from  the 
import  duties,  and  thus  to  bring  risk,  loss,  danger, 
fear,  grief,  hunger,  misery,  to  the  homes  of  a 
multitude  of  our  people,  would  not  yield  the 
fruits  of  brotherhood,  but  those  of  selfishness. 
All  the  circumstances  which  centre  the  emotions 
upon  self  would  be  reinforced  at  the  expense  of 
the  sympathetic  feelings.  As  a  scheme  to  pro- 
mote brotherhood,  free  trade  would  be  not  only 
idle  and  nugatoxy,  but  in  its  operative  forces 
the  very  reverse  of  what  would  be  intended. 
Labor  at  home  would  be  wronged,  depressed, 
victimized;  and,  as  whatever  harms  labor  any- 
where tends  to  harm  it  everywhere,  even  Euixk 
pean  labor  would  be  ultimately  harmed  by  the 
refiex  influence  from  the  harmed  condition  in 
this  country.  It  is  protection,  not  free  trade,  that 
cultivates  and  strengthens  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  —  6.  Industry  ioiU  thrive  best  when  U  is  let 
alone.  This  dictum  became  American  free  trade 
doctrine  in  the  days  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  wha 
said,  in  his  annual  report  for  1845,  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury:  ''Let  them  <U(me  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  man;  let  all  international  exchanges  of 
products  move  as  freely  in  their  orbits  as  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  spheres,  and  their  order 
and  harmony  will  be  as  perfect,  and  their  resulta 
as  beneficial,  as  in  every  movement  under  the 
laws  of  nature  when  undisturbed  by  the  errors 
and  interference  of  man."  This  argument  from 
analogy  is  supremely  fallacious,  because  the  as- 
sumed analogy  is  not  legitimate,  but  forced. 
Human  beings  can  not,  even  if  they  would,  exer- 
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else  any  influence  or  control  whatever  over  the 
motions  of  planets  and  suns;  but  Qod  has  com- 
nuuided  man  to  vanquish  the  forces  of  nature,  so 
far  as  these  appertain  to  our  own  globe;  a  com- 
mand found  in  the  words,  "  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,  and  9ubdue  it"  as 
addressed  to  our  first  parents.  From  that  day  to 
this,  interference,  persistent  interference,  with  the 
natural  order  of  things,  interference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  complete  mastery,  has  been 
an  imperative  law  of  man's  progress  to  higher 
and  still  higher  levels  of  social,  political,  indus- 
trial, moral  and  even  religious  excellence.  There 
18  no  such  thing  as  letting  industry  alone,  without 
going  back  to  barbarism,  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  degradation,  privation  and  wretchedness. 
"  Strictly  speaking,"  declares  Say,  "there  is  no 
act  of  government  but  what  has  some  influence 
on  production."  We  know  of  no  writer  on  polit- 
ical economy,  entitled  to  be  considered  an  author- 
ity, who  disputes  Say's  proposition.  According- 
ly, it  is  quite  obvious,  that,  in  regulating  duties 
on  imports,  and  in  all  other  legislation,  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  will  necessarily  be  affected  for 
the  better,  or  for  the  worse;  it  will  either  be  pro- 
moted and  bettered,  or  be  embarrassed  and  de- 
preaaed,  whether,  in  making  the  laws,  we  take  it 
into  ocwsideration,  or  disregard  it  wholly.  We 
can  not,  then,  let  it  alone  without  ceasing  to  make 
or  have  any  laws.  We  must  l^^late,  and  mtut 
administer  the  laws,  in  respect  to  industry,  and 
so  either  promote  or  depress  it,  or,  by  ceasing  to 
have  laws,  relapse  into  barbarism,  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, affect  industry  in  the  utmost  degree  possible, 
that  is,  annihilate  it.  The  let-us-alone  dogma  is, 
therefore,  saying  in  other  words,  shoot  at  random 
without  taking  aim,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  hit 
the  mark,  or,  refuse  medical  treatment  under  all 
dicumstances,  and  people  will  be  kept  in  the  best 
of  health.  The  declaimers  in  favor  of  letting  in- 
dustry alone,  raise  their  absurd  cry  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  positive  and  useful  knowledge 
we  possess,  all  the  accumulations  we  have  realized 
from  the  productive  forces,  whatever  of  empire 
we  have  achieved  over  material  objects,  and'  the 
whole  of  the  civilization  we  enjoy,  have  resulted 
from  refuging  to  let  things  alone:  by  interfering 
with  their  natural  order  in  the  most  obtrusive 
manner;  by  interrupting  and  turning  aside  their 
spontaneous  tendencies;  by  compelling  matter  to 
assume  new  proportions,  to  take  on  predeter- 
mined relations,  and  to  exercise  unaccustomed 
functions;  by  forcing  the  natural  agents  to  be- 
come the  obedient  servants  of  man;  in  other 
words,  by  subduing  the  earth,  in  compliance  with 
the  divine  command.  We  dig  down  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  ground,  bring  coal  to  the  surface,  con- 
fine it  in  adaptable  receptacles,  and  compel  it  to 
surrender  gas,  with  which  we  light  our  cities. 
The  let-alone  policy  would  never  do  that.  Water 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  seek  a  general  level, 
but  we  refuse  to  leave  it  to  flow  as  it  will,  and 
pump  it  up  into  reservoirs,  distribute  it  through 
pipes  over  a  wide  area,  and  supply  it  to  the  peo- 


ple within  their  veiy  dwellings.  What  has  the 
let-alone  doctrine  to  do  with  such  a  purpose?  For 
centuries  electricity  flashed  only  in  the  lightning, 
or  illuminated  the  northern  sky  with  the  aurora 
borealis;  but  man  harnessed  this  subtle  force  to 
ingenious  devices  of  inventive  mechanism,  and 
converted  it,  speeding  along  lines  of  telegraph, 
into  the  errand  boy  of  commerce.  How  many 
years  would  it  take  the  let-alone  plan  to  accom- 
plish that?  We  tunnel  mountains  to  provide  a 
passageway  for  railway  trains;  we  span  broad 
streams  with  bridges  to  afford  easy  and  speedy 
access  between  the  opposite  banks;  we  burrow 
under  rivers  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  people 
and  of  vehicles;  we  lay  telegraphic  cables  across 
the  ocean  to  secure  instant  communication  be- 
tween distant  continents;  we  cut  a  vast  canal 
through  the  width  of  an  isthmus,  thus  connect- 
ing seas  by  navigable  waters,  and  obtaining  a 
quick  transit  for  large  vessels,  by  which  is  effect- 
ed a  saving  of  mouths  of  time  and  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  transportation;  we  go  up  in  bal- 
loons, and  explore  the  secrets  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere; we  send  down  a  cunningly  constructed 
apparatus  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  map  out 
the  altitudes  and  the  depressions  of  the  bottom, 
and  determine  the  character  of  its  substance;  we 
devise  immense  telescopes,  and  lay  bare  to  human 
vision  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly  arcana.  It 
is  by  thus  getting  the  mastexy  over  nature,  by  lit- 
erally subduing  the  earth,  not  by  letting  things 
alone,  that  the  progress  of  our  race  has  been 
realized.  Our  boasts  are  about  our  triumphs  over 
obstacles,  not  about  our  omissions  to  do.  Every 
advancing  step  of  this  progress  has  been  signal- 
ized by  an  increased  persistency  of  interference. 
We  refuse  to  let  iron, ore  alone  beneath  the  sur- 
face, where  it  has  been  placed  by  nature;  we  dig 
it  out;  we  mix  it  with  other  materials;  we  melt 
the  mass  down;  we  produce  pig  iron.  Then  we 
refuse  to  let  it  alone  in  that  form;  we  convert  it 
into  bar  iron.  Still  we  refuse  to  let  it  alone;  we 
turn  it  into  steel.  Next,  we  refuse  to  let  the  steel 
alone;  we  cast  it  into  cannon;  we  shape  it  into, 
tools;  we  use  it  to  armor-plate  ships  of  war;  we 
transform  it  into  watch  springs.  One  act  of  in- 
terference is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  another  act 
of  interference.  In  like  spirit  we  refuse  to  let 
alone  anything  which  human  influence  can  reach, 
from  a  speck  of  dust  floating  in  the  air  to  the 
morals  of  a  community.  Actively  and  incessant- 
ly distiu*bing  the  customary  courses  of  nature,  we 
develop  the  sour  crab  apple  into  the  mellow,  de- 
licious fruit  of  the  cultivated  orchard;  we  marry 
one  sort  of  plant  to  another,  and  produce  a  new 
variety;  we  diversify  the  external  appearance  of 
flowers  by  artificial  applications,  and  make  these 
changes  permanent  in  aftergrowth;  we  domesti- 
cate certain  wild  animals,  and  improve  their 
breed.  Each  successive  generation  witnesses  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  accumulation  and  ag- 
gregate of  these  interferences,  and  each  in  conse- 
quence secures  the  attainment  of  a  higher  level 
of  civilization.    How,  then,  can  it  be  said  with 
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truth  that  industry  will  thrive  most  when  it  is 
least  cared  for  in  the  tariff  laws?  Why  should  it 
be  abandoned  at  that  exact  point,  but  nowhere  else? 
Industry  must  be  protected  in  the  laws  which 
levy  duties  on  imports,  no  less  than  in  the  other 
laws,  if  it  is  expected  to  augment,  to  be  diversified 
and  to  prosper;  for  it  surely  can  not  expand  un- 
der a  policy  of  indifference,  inaction,  impotence 
and  folly,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  let-alone  doc- 
trine.— 6.  Proteetum  hai  for  its  esteTiee  obgtrtustion, 
and  for  its  obfeet  scarcity.  This  allegation  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  experience.  In  the  seventy-one 
and  a  half  years  beginning  with  1790  and  end- 
ing June  SO,  1861,  our  net  imports  aggregated 
$7,488,268,258;  in  the  twenty  years  ended  June 
30,  1881,  19,117,581,264.  or  over  21f  per  cent, 
more  of  value  in  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  time. 
Our  net  imports  in  1860,  after  thirteen  years  and 
seven  months  under  the  revenue  tariff  system, 
amounted  to  $885,288,282,  or  to  $10.66  per  capita; 
but,  in  1880,  after  twenty  years  and  three  months 
under  the  protective  policy,  our  net  imports  had 
increased  to  $741,501,725,  or  to  $14.78  per  capita. 
The  idea  of  obstruction  as  the  essence  of  protection 
is  signally  refuted  by  these  statistics.  In  the  sev- 
enty-one and  a  half  years,  our  domestic  exports 
aggregated  $6,854,889,888 ;  in  the  twenty  years, 
$11,091,228,908,  or  $4,286,884,525  more  in  fifty- 
one  and  a  half  fewer  years.  Our  domestic  exports 
amounted  to  $878,189,274  in  1860,  or  to  $11.87 
per  capita ;  but,  in  1^,  they  had  increased  to 
$888,294,246,  or  to  $16.61  per  capita ;  a  gain  of 
$4.74  per  capita.  As,  averaging  our  domestic 
exports,  each  head  of  population  had  this  addi- 
tional value  to  send  abroad,  and  as  exports  always 
consist  of  what  the  people  have  in  surplus  after 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  wants,  it  is  an  auda- 
cious and  foolish  crossing  of  swords  with  the  truth 
to  charge  that  tariff  protection  in  this  country 
has  led  to  scarcity.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
proofs  offered  by  these  figures.  They  show,  be- 
yond room  for  doubt,  that  net  imports  and  domes- 
tic exports  augmented  faster  under  the  protective 
than  under  the  revenue  system,  even  distributed 
and  measured  per  capita,  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  trade  being  far  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of 
population.  Are  these  evidences  that  the  defen- 
sive policy  restricts  either  imports  or  exports  so  as 
to  tend  to  scarcity?  Rather,  do  they  not  contra- 
dict such  a  theory  with  all  the  conclusive  authority 
of  positive  knowledge?  Our  short  mathematical 
refutation  of  the  absurd  dogma  of  the  free  traders 
is  complete.  With  a  prodigality  of  abundance  in 
plain  sight  every  day,  and  in  all  directions,  almost 
forcing  itself  upon  recognition,  it  is  effrontery  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "scarcity,"  and  to  stigmatize  a 
system  of  legislation  which  is  concurrent  with 
such  prodigious  realizations  as  the  skeleton  in  the 
closet  of  the  nation  ;  as  the  curse  which  sits  by 
their  firesides;  as  the  frowning  omen  of  calamities 
and  still  greater  **8car(iitp  "  to  come.  The  marvel 
is,  that  a  doctrine  so  preposterous  should  have 
found  a  lodgment  in  any  intelligent  mind. —  Bre- 
liiOGRAPHT.    The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very 


copious,  mainly  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  Far 
the  greater  part  of  both  the  minor  publicatloiifl 
and  the  books  has  now  only  stray  existence  in 
private  collections  and  In  the  libraries  of  publk 
institutions.  Among  the  most  valuable  works  to 
be  occasionally  procured  at  the  second-hand  book 
stores  are  Essays  on  PoUtieal  Bconcmy,  by  M. 
Carey,  Philadelphia,  1822 ;  Propositions  Ooneem- 
ing  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  by  Willard  Phil- 
lips, Boston,  1850 ;  Ifaiional  System  of  PdUHeal 
Economy,  by  Frederick  List,  Philadelphia,  1856. 
The  most  important  treatises  not  out  of  print  are 
as  follows :  Prirmptes  of  Social  Science,  8  vols., 
8vo,  The  Slaw  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  Bar- 
many  of  Interests,  and  Unity  of  Law,  by  Henry  C. 
Carey;  American  PoUtiaU  Economy,  by  FnuidB 
Bowen ;  A  Manual  cf  PMtieal  Economy,  by  E. 
Peshine  Smith ;  The  Tarif  Question,  by  £.  B. 
Bigelow;  Essays  designed  to  duddate  the  Science  ef 
Political  Economy,  by  Horace  Greeley;  Protection 
a  Boon  to  Consumers,  The  Solidarity  of  the  Indus- 
tries.  The  Protective  Question  Abroad,  and  T%e 
Protective  Question  at  Bome,  by  John  L.  Hayes ; 
Protection  to  Native  Industry,  by  Sir  Edward  Sul- 
livan ;  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade,  by  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard Byles ;  Speeches  and  Letters  on  Industrial 
and  Financial  Questions,  by  William  D.  Kelley; 
Speeches  on  the  Tariff  (Question  and  on  Internal 
Improvements,  by  Andrew  Stewart ;  QuesHons  of 
the  Day,  Economic  and  Social,  and  Conversations 
on  the  Principal  Subfects  of  PfiUtical  Economy,  by 
Dr.  William  Elder;  Social  Science  and  National 
Economy,  and  PMHcal  Economy,  with  Bspedal 
Reference  to  the  Industrial  Mstary  ef  Nations,  by 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson ;  Bow  Western  Farmers 
are  Benefited  by  Protection,  by  David  H.  Mason; 
Ou&ines  of  an  Industrial  Science,  by  David  Syme; 
The  Premises  of  Free  Trade  Examined,  and  Re- 
views of  Sundry  Free  Trade  Arguments,  by  G^rge 
Basil  Dixwell.  A  very  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  is  to  be  found  in  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's celebrated  Report  on  Manufactures,  made  to 
congress  in  1791  ,and  printed  in  his  collected  works; 
also,  in  the  congressional  debates  on  the  tariff  from 
1789  onward,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.* 

David  H.  Mabon. 

*  In  the  above  article  the  argnment  for  protection  la  gltcn. 
The  prtndples  advocated  by  the  writer  of  it  are  at  variance 
with  those  demonstrated  in  the  article  on  Fun  Tradk,  as 
well  as  with  the  body  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  various 
articles  of  this  work,  whether  political  or  politico-economi- 
cal. It  may  be  thongfat,  that,  on  thie  account,  the  aitide 
shoald  have  no  place  here;  and  aomething  may  be  eaid  in 
favor  of  that  view,  since  the  Cyclopeedia  is  a  scientiflc  work; 
and  a  consensas  of  political  economists  may  be  said  to  exist 
as  to  the  truth,  and  therefore  as  to  the  expediency,  of  the 
principles  of  ft«e  trade.  Bat,  In  the  preeent  condition  of  tbr 
public  mind  in  the  United  States,  when  so  many  are  looking 
for  light,  it  was  thought  best  not  t«  exclude  the  ai|^ment  for 
protection,  which  now  has  a  living,  and  always  will  have  an 
historical,  interest  Readers  of  the  Cydopsedla,  we  presume, 
open  its  pages  in  search  for  truth.  On  the  question  of  ftee 
trade  and  protection  we  have  furnished  them  with  an  article 
on  both  sides.  As  a  further  contribution  to  wliat  is  still  • 
matter  of  controversy  with  many  in  this  country,  we  hera 
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PBUSSIA.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  com- 
posed, before  1866,  of  many  separate  pieces  of 
territory.     The  largest,  situated  in  the  east  of 
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Germany,  comprised  the  proyinces  of  Prussia, 
Pomcrania,  Brandenburg,  Posen,  Silesia  and  Sax- 
ony; the  other,  situated  in  the  w^t,  comprised  th^ 
provinces  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Rhine.  We 
have  embraced  in  each  of  these  two  pieces  of  ter- 
ritory certain  detached  domains,  but  so  small  in 


gjtre  a  sommaiy  of  the  case  between  free  traders  and  protec- 
tloniats  from  a  rery  recent  work  by  an  eminent  French  econ- 
omist, BmUe  de  Lavelaye.  Saya  M.  de  Lavelaye:  *'  Colbert, 
the  celebrated  French  statesman,  once  asked  a  merchant 
what  was  the  best  way  to  promote  trade,  and  the  latter  an- 
swered: LaUMzfcAre;  IcAueB  ptuter  (see  Laissxz  Fairb) 
I.  «.,  let  it  alone.  The  words  were  taken  ap  by  J.  V.  de 
Gonmay,  and  afterward  became  the  watchwords  of  advo- 
cates of  freedom  of  commerce,  now  called  free  traders.  — 
What,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  more  natural  than  to  allow 
every  man  to  bny  and  to  sell  where  he  can  bay  and  sell  with 
greatest  advantage  to  himself,  whether  in  his  own  coantiy 
or  oat  of  itr  We  can  excuse  a  state  when  it  imposes  an 
entry  duty  on  certain  kinds  ot  goods,  to  procure  a  revenue, 
altboagh  such  a  duty  is  a  bad  kind  of  tax;  but  to  impose 
duties  mider  pretext  of  protecting  home  industries,  is  a 
measure  both  iniquitoos  and  contra^  to  the  general  interest 
—  By  forcing  consumers  to  buy  of  protected  manufacturers 
dearer  than  they  could  buy  in  a  foreign  market,  the  govern- 
ment imposes  a  tax  on  consumers  in  favor  of  the  protected 
mannf  actorers,  a  compulsory  buying  which  has  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  injustice.  In  this  oompnlsion  and  iiOustice  con- 
sists the  protective  system.— But,  say  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection, protective  duties  are  imposed  to  favor  labor,  and 
eonseqnently  to  favor  the  working  class.  — £WY>r  1.  The 
economic  end  sought  Is  not  to  increase  but  to  diminish  la- 
bor. If  I  can  get  a  number  of  yards  of  linen  in  a  foreign 
market  by  one  day's  labor,  it  is  contrary  to  that  eco- 
nomic end  to  force  me  to  spend  two  days'  labor  in  order 
to  acquire  it.  To  force  one  to  increase  his  labor  without 
inereasing  the  product,  is  wliat  Bastiat  rightly  called  Siay- 
pkUm,  since  it  is  to  strain  humanity  in  a  useless  effort,  like 
Sisyphus,  who  was  condenmed  to  roll  a  rock,  which  always 
feO  back  again,  toward  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  eco- 
nomic end  to  be  sought  is  an  increase  of  wealth  and  a  de- 
crease of  effort.  —  Error  8.  It  is  not  rendering  a  service 
to  wcM-kmen  to  drive  them  into  mammoth  factories,  by  force 
of  law  and  contrary  to  nature.  Look  at  Italy  at  the  present 
moment  What  a  pity  that  the  tariff  there  has  dragged 
worUngmen  and  worUngwomen  from  the  Held  and  from 
labor  in  the  open  air  in  that  land  of  beauty,  with  its  mild 
nlimate,  to  harness  them  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  gloomy 
factories,  while  they  keep  time  with  the  uniform  movement 
of  machinery.  —  Free  trade,  by  applying  to  nations  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor  (see  Division  or  La  bob)  as« 
eares  them  the  beneflt  of  that  division,  and  thus  greatly 
increases  their  well-being. —If,  in  a  family,  each  of  its  mem- 
bers is  employed  in  doing  what  he  can  do  best,  it  is  evident 
that  the  aggregate  product,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  share 
of  each  member  of  the  family,  will  be  the  greatest  possible. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  each  is  compelled,  by  legislative  restric- 
tion, to  devote  a  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of  work  to  the 
doing  of  which  he  is  not  adapted,  all  and  each  will  be  more 
poorly  provided.  Let  us  apply  this  to  nations.  If  each  of 
tbem  employs  its  powers  In  those  branches  of  labor  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  occupied  by  it  specially  favors,  it 
win  carry  to  the  market  a  maximum  of  products  obtained 
by  a  minimum  of  labor;  and  the  consequence  will  be  that 
the  well-being  of  humanity  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  labor  of  each 
ootintry.  The  man  who,  wishing  to  be  sufficient  to  himself, 
shooJd  endeavor  to  manufacture  or  produce  everything  be 
needed,  food,  shoes,  clothes,  furniture  and  books,  would 
clearly  be  very  ill-advised.  Would  the  nation  that  imitated 
htm  be  leas  so ?  If  my  land,  which  is  sandy,  Is  better  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  rye  than  of  wheat,  the  least  onerous  way 
for  me  to  get  wheat  is  not  to  cultivate  it  myself,  but  to  obtain 
it  in  exchange  from  those  who  have  clayey  land.  This  very 
evident  truth  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  protective  system, 
whldi  woaM  compel  me,  whether  or  not,  to  cultivate  wheat 
on  sand.  — But,  say  the  partisans  of  protection,  foreign 
coonCries  will  inundate  us  with  their  products.    Vain  fear: 


foreign  countries  will  not  give  us  their  goods  for  nothing. 
In  payment  of  theirs,  they  will  want  ours.  Commerce  Is 
always  an  exchange  of  products  against  products.  As  many 
products  must  leave  our  ports  as  enter  them.  If  more  enter 
them  than  leave  them,  so  much  the  better:  for  in  that  case 
foreign  countries  pay  us  a  tribute,  and  we  may  increase  our 
consumption.  If  more  leave  our  ports  than  enter  them,  so 
much  the  worse;  for  then,  it  Ls  we  who  pay  the  tribute.  — 
Protectionists  want  to  buy  little  and  sell  much,  in  order  that 
foreign  countries  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  excess  of  their 
purchases  in  coin.  What  a  contradiction  in  these  alms! 
How  can  the  different  nations,  exchanging  with  one  another, 
always  sell  more  than  they  buy  T  Plainly  impossible.  —  The 
principal  cause  of  the  progress  of  Industry,  is  the  competi- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  industry,  each  of  them  striving 
to  manufacture  better  and  cheaper  articles  and  thus  to  mo- 
nopolise the  custom.  The  more  generally  the  influence  of 
competition  is  felt,  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  of  all. 
Hence  competition  should  not  be  restricted  within  the 
limits  of  a  state,  but  extended  from  country  to  country.  — 
Monopoly  engenders  inertia,  and  protection  routine.  On  the 
contrary,  the  manufacturer  who  is  compelled  to  perfect  all 
his  wares,  will  conquer  the  market  of  the  world  in  his 
endeavors  to  keep  the  national  market  What  is  the  effect 
of  a  railroad  connecting  two  countries?  To  facilitate  ex- 
changes between  them.  What  is  the  effect  of  entry  du- 
ties on  foreign  goods?  To  hamper  exchanges.  How  does 
it  happen  that  the  same  men,  at  the  same  moment,  do  two 
things  the  effects  of  which  are  so  completely  opposed  ? 
—Yon  spend  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  f^tmcs  to  bore  a 
tunnel  through  the  Alps,  and  at  both  ends  of  that  tun- 
nel you.  Frenchmen,  and  you,  Italians,  station  a  custom 
house  officer,  who,  by  the  taxes  he  levies,  destroys  in 
great  part  the  utility  of  that  marvel  of  engineering  skill. 
Inexplicable  contradiction  !  —  A  consistent  protectionist 
should  demand  tbe  destruction  of  machinery;  for  fVee  trade 
and  machinery  have  exactly  the  same  effect:  they  diminish 
the  labor  necessary  to  obtain  a  given  product  Thanks 
to  machinery,  the  Frenchman  can  obtain  coal  at  less 
cost;  thanks  to  foreign  countries,  he  can  get  it  cheaper: 
the  result  is  identically  the  same  to  him.  —  Would  you. 
Frenchmen,  exclude  foreign  countries,  then  break  your  ma- 
chinery. In  both  cases,  you  would  have  to  put  forth  a 
stronger  effort  to  procure  the  same  quantity  of  coal.  —  Cap- 
ital spontaneously  takes  the  direction  of  the  most  lucrative 
employment  Protection  directs  it  toward  a  less  Incrative 
employment,  causing  the  difference  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  levied 
on  consumers.  Production  is  diminished  by  so  much.  —  A 
last  argument  is  resorted  to  by  the  protectionists.  For  the 
objects  of  prime  necessity,  they  say,  wheat  and  iron,  for  in- 
stance, a  country  can  not  depend  on fore^  nations:  since  in 
time  of  war  1 1  could  neither  feed  nor  defend  itself.  Answer : 
There  is  no  instance  in  which  a  people  in  time  of  war  wanted 
the  necessary  things.  In  our  days  such  want  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  formerly:  firstly,  because  of  railroads,  which 
facilitate  revictnaling;  and  then  because  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  1 854  has  provided  that  neutral  ships  may  continue  to  trans- 
port the  goods  of  the  belligerents.  Hence  the  hermetic 
blockade  of  a  state  has  become  more  impossible  than  ever. 
Is  it  wise  to  inflict  an  injury  permanent  and  certain  on  one^s 
self,  in  order  to  escape  another  which  is  remote  and  Improb- 
able?—There  are  some  things  which  free  traders  have  not 
seen.  To  suppress  labor,  and  not  to  increase  it :  such  is  the 
end.  Free  trade  attains  this  end  Just  as  machines  do.  Hence 
both  are  a  good.  —  But,  it  will  be  said,  there  are  men  who  live 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands;  and  if  you  suppress  them  they 
have  nothing  left  but  to  disappear.  Free  trade,  like  machines, 
may,  therefore,  cause  a  displacement  of  workmen,  for  they 
must  leave  the  place  in  which  the  tariff  forced  sterile  labor 
on  them,  to  go  where,  with  less  effort  they  will  obtain  more 
products.  This  is  what  happened  in  France,  when  the  rev- 
olution  of  1780  did  away  with  the  internal  tariils  which 
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extent  that  they  scarcely  deserve  mention.  The 
war  of  1866  gave  to  Pnissi^^,  with  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  which  was  situated  between  the  provinces 
of  the  east  and  the  west,  as  if  between  the  tree  and 
the  bark,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Nassau, 
Frankfort,  and  some  small  districts;  so  that  the 
Prussian  state,  including  Lauenburg  and  the  two 
principalities  of  HohenzoUem,  now  formB  a  com- 
pact whole,  with  an  area  of  137,066  English  square 
miles.  The  area  of  Prussia  in  1740,  when  Fred- 
erick the  Great  ascended  the  thivne,  was  2,160 
geographical  square  miles ;  8,589  geographical 
square  miles  at  his  death,  in  1786;  5,561  at  the 
death  of  Frederick  William  II.,  in  1797;  5,725  be- 
fore, and  2,850  after,  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  and 
5,066  after  the  peace  of  1815.  Lastly,  m  1865,  it  had 
an  area  of  5,104  square  miles. — In  1865,  before  the 
several  annexations  to  it,  the  population  of  Prussia 
was  about  19,000,000;  it  had  been  10,402,681  in 
1816,  12,808,498  in  1825,  18,556,000  in  1884,  and 
16,181,185  in  1846.  The  census  of  1871  gave  the 
number  of  hihabitants  as  24,698,066.*    Prussia 

aeparated  the  old  French  provinces.  Abolish  the  tarlft 
which  in  our  day  separate  the  diilerent  provinces,  and  the 
same  tact  may  be  reproduced.  The  displacement  effected, 
the  men  will  oe  everywhere  better  supplied,  for  their  labor 
will  be  more  productive,  but  they  will  perhaps  be  differently 
distributed,  which  will  not  be  done  without  hardship.  The 
conclusion  is:  do  not  cause  workmen  to  come  into  existence 
in  a  place  in  wtiich  nature  has  not  accorded  them  sufficient 
remuneration.  But  wlien  they  exist,  reform  your  tariffs  with 
f orec  ight  and  prudence. — Much  has  been  said  of  a  system  of 
temporary  protection.  No  one  has  given  a  better  exposi- 
tion of  this  system  than  a  German  economist,  Frederick  List, 
the  initiator  of  the  customs  union  {zollverein)  of  Germany, 
which  led  to  the  political  union  of  that  country.  *  The  final 
end, '  he  says,  '  is  universal  tree  trade ;  but  in  order  that  it  may 
bring  to  each  state,  and  consequently  to  the  human  race, 
the  greatest  possible  good,  it  is  necessary  that  each  people 
should  turn  its  natural  resources  to  the  best  advantage.  An 
exclusively  agricultural  country  Is  necessarily  a  backward 
country :  instance,  Poland  in  the  olden  time.  Doubtless  it 
is  bad  that  privilege  should  cause  arttfldal  industries  to 
spring  up,  but  there  are  many  industries  natural  to  a  country 
which  will  not  be  developed  in  it,  unless  they  are  protected 
in  the  beginning.  Hence  the  best  way  to  reach  free  trade 
and  to  derive  the  greatest  profit  from  it  is  temporary  pro- 
tection.* —  Such  is  List's  opinion.  Adam  Smith  and  J.  8. 
Mill  expressed  the  same  opinion:  I  admit  neither  the  prem- 
ises nor  the  conclusion.  An  agricultural  country  is  not 
necessarily  a  backward  country.  If  Poland  was  formerly  a 
backward  country,  as  List  pretends  it  was,  it  was  because  a 
frivolous  aristocracy,  employed  in  amusements,  disposed  of 
the  net  revenue,  and  did  nothing  to  instruct  their  serfs  or 
themselves.  In  no  country  in  the  world  were  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  comfort  and  happiness  so^meral  as  in 
New  Bngland  before  protection  developed  manVactures  on  a 
large  scale.  >-  People  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring  the  in- 
dustry of  a  country  by  the  mass  of  products  which  its  in- 
dustry produces.  Wrongly  so.  Never  did  civilisation  shine 
more  brightly  than  at  Athens,  where  arts  and  letters  attained 
the  highest  point  of  perfection,  but  where  industry  remained 
in  its  infancy.  Protection  is  no  longer  necessary  in  our  day, 
as  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  Discoveries  and  processes 
are  immediately  known  everywhere.  Capital  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  are  ceaselessly  in  search  of  natural  wealth  to 
exploit  it,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.—  Temporary  protection 
becomes  permanent  for  the  reason  that  the  protected  interests 
enter  into  a  coalition  and  oppose  all  reform.'"  Compare  pre- 
ceding article.— Ed. 

*  The  census  returns  of  Dec.  1, 1876,  showed  that  at  that 
date  there  were  in  Prussia  18,099,870  males  and  18,060.084 
females,  being  an  excess  of  only  857,664  females,  less  than 
in  most  other  European  states;  In  1880  there  were  18,414,860 


forms  part  of  the  Gterman  empire,  and  its  king  i» 
the  emperor  of  Qermany.  —  I.  Chfuiiluikm.  Cir- 
cumstances, which  now  belong  to  history,  post- 
poned until  1847  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  ordinances  of  Oct.  27, 1810,  May  82, 
1815,  and  Jan.  17, 1820.  A  part  of  these  promises,, 
however,  was  fulfilled  in  1828  (ordinance  of  June 
5),  by  the  creation  of  the  provincial  estates,  di- 
vided into  four  orders— princes  and  lords,  knighia 
(equestrian  order),  towns,  country:  In  1842 
(ordinance  of  Jan.  21),  the  provincial  committees 
(Praviimal-AtLSsehiisMi)  were  established  ;  they 
were  to  be  eliscted  by  the  estates,  and  consulted 
in  certain  cases  by  the  government.  Finally,  a 
decree  of  Feb.  5,  1847,  established  a  "united 
diet,"  composed  of  the  eight  provincial  repre- 
sentative bodies.  This  "united  diet"  {Verehtr 
igter  Landtag)  was  convoked  April  11,  1847,  and 
generally  carried  on  its  deliberations  in  two  curia, 
the  one  composed  of  princes  and  lords,  and  the 
other  of  the  three  other  orders.  This  first  ses- 
sion had  produced  great  effects  in  the  country, 
when  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  The 
national  assembly,  convoked  by  the  royal  patent 
of  May  18, 1848,  did  not  succeed  hi  drawing  up 
a  constitution.  It  was  dissolved  Dec.  5, 1848,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  king  granted  a  constitution 
and  an  electoral  law.  The  two  chambers  insti- 
tuted by  the  new  constitution  assembled  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  26,  1849,  recognized  in  the  address  to  the 
crown  the  constitution  thus  granted,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  revising  it.  But  the  second  cham- 
ber was  dissolved  April  27,  1840,  and  after  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  electoral  law,  dated  May 

80,  1849,  chambers  were  elected,  whidi  assembled 
Aug.  7,  1849.  With  the  parliament  thus  recon- 
stituted anew,  the  revised  constitution  of  Jan. 

81,  1850,  was  deliberated  upon;  the  king  and  the 
chambers  took  the  oath  to  support  it,  and  it  was 
published  in  the  oflBcial  collection  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  this  funda- 
ment^ act,  modified  in  some  of  its  parts  by  sub- 
sequent laws,  which  we  have  here  to  analyze, 
taking  into  account,  of  course,  its  subsequent 
modifications.    In  case  of  conflict  between  them, 

males  and  18,864,245  females.  During  the  nine  years  from 
Dec.  1, 1871,  to  Dec.  1, 1880,  the  ratio  of  increase  amounted  to 
1.18  per  cent  per  annum.  The  census  of  1880  gives  the 
average  density  of  the  population  at  100  per  JBngiish  square 
mile.  The  variation,  however,  is  considerable,  the  densl^ 
being  highest  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Dfissd- 
dorf,  in  the  Rhine  province,  where  it  Ls  nearly  four  times 
the  average,  and  smaUest  in  the  district  of  KOalin,  Pomem- 
nia,  where  it  amounts  to  but  three-fifths  of  the  aversge. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  towns  (1,980)  ofllclaUy  en- 
rolled as  f  *  Stfldte,''  most  of  them  of  very  limited  population, 
spread  all  over  the  kingdom.  As  in  neaiiy  all  other  states  of 
Europe,  so  in  Prussia,  there  is  a  strong  movement  toward 
concentration  of  the  population  in  the  towns.  At  the  census 
of  Dec.  1, 1871,  the  total  population  of  the  1.980  towns  of  the 
kingdom  was  7,068,546,  and  that  of  the  rural  commune* 
{Landgemeinden),  87,067  in  number,  16,887,662.  Oomparsd 
with  the  preceding  census  of  Dec.  8, 1867,  the  increase  in  the 
towns  amounted  to  466,000,  or  0J38  per  cent.,  and  that  in  the 
rural  communes  to  but  167,051.  or  1.08  per  cent  Thua, 
while  the  town  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  rather 
more  than  li  per  cent  per  annum,  the  rural  population  grew 
but  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent  per  annnm.-^.  M. 
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the  constitution  of  the  empire  controls  the  Prus- 
sian constitution.  —  Fundamental  righU,  All 
Prussians  are  equal  before  the  law ;  the  nobles 
have  no  privileges.  Public  offices  are  accessible 
to  all  citizens  who  fulfill  the  conditions  provided 
by  the  laws.  Personal  liberty  is  guaranteed;  no 
citizen  can  be  deprived  of  it  except  in  the  cases 
and  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws. 
The  domicile  is  inviolable;  domiciliary  search, 
the  seizure  of  papets  and  letters,  can  take  place 
only  in  cases  provided  by  law.  No  one  can  be 
brought  under  exceptional  Jurisdiction.  Penal- 
ties must  have  been  provided  for  by  law  (they 
have  no  retroactive  effect).  Property  is  inviola- 
ble; expropriation  can  not  take  place  except  com- 
pensation is  made.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  civil 
death  or  confiscation.  —  Freedom  of  worship  is 
guaranteed.  The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
rights  is  independent  of  the  religious  belief  pro- 
fessed by  the  citizen  Q&w  of  July  8, 1860).  Re- 
ligious communities  or  corporations  can  not  be 
declared  civil  persons  except  by  a  law.  Each 
religious  body  administers  its  own  affairs  and  its 
own  property;  it  freely  enjoys  its  institutions  and 
endowments;  the  relations  of  the  faithful  with 
their  clergy  of  all  grades  are  not  subject  to  any 
restriction,  only  the  publication  of  religious  reg- 
ulations is  subjected  to  the  rules  imposed  on  lUl 
kinds  of  publications.  —  Every  Prussian  has  the 
right  freely  to  express  his  thoughts  by  words, 
writing,  printing  and  drawing.  Censure  is  abol- 
ished, and  no  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  can  be  established,  except  by  a  law.  Citizens 
may  assemble  freely,  and  are  not  obliged  to  obtain 
an  authorization  to  so  assemble,  but  without  arms 
and  in  an  inclosed  place;  they  may  form  associa- 
tions and  societies  for  any  object  not  contrary  to 
the  law.  The  right  of  individual  petition  belongs 
to  every  Prussian ;  authorities  or  corporations  alone 
have  the  right  of  collective  petition.  The  secrecy 
of  letters  is  inviolable;  the  law  determines  the  ex- 
ceptions required  by  criminal  procedure  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  war.  Seigneurial  Jurisdic- 
tions and  other  privileges  connected  with  the  land 
are  suppressed,  and  can  not  exist  within  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom.  —  The  King.  The  person  of 
the  king  is  inviolable.  All  official  acts  must  be 
countersigned  by  a  minister,  who  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  them.  The  king  alone  has  exec- 
utive power,  appoints  and  dismisses  ministers, 
causes  the  laws  to  be  promulgated,  and  decrees 
the  ordinances  (cabinet  orders,  kaUnetoorder)  nec- 
essary for  their  execution.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army ;  he  has  the  right  to  declare 
war,  and  to  conclude  peace  or  treaties.  Only 
treaties  of  commerce,  and  those  which  impose  a 
harden  upon  the  state,  are  subject,  in  order  to  be 
valid,  to  the  approval  of  parliament.  We  must 
add  that  the  king  of  Prussia  has  now  lost  this 
right,  as  it  is  the  emperor  who  declares  war.  The 
king  has  the  right  of  pardon,  but  can  not  exercise 
it  in  favor  of  a  minister,  except  at  the  request  of 
the  chamber  which  impeached  him.  He  convokes 
and  prorogues  parliament,  and  dissolves  the  second 


chamber.  In  the  latter  case  the  elections  must 
take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  the  convocation 
of  parliament  within  ninety  day's.  —  Succession  to 
the  crown  is  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  in  the 
Hohenzollem  family,  and  in  the  male  line  only.. 
The  king  attains  his  majority  at  eighteen.  He 
takes  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  in  the 
presence  of  both  chambers.— The  funds  of  the 
fideieommissum  of  the  crown  continue  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  annual  revenue  of  9,649,121  francs, 
drawn  from  the  revenues  of  the  domains  and  for- 
ests under  the  law  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  an  annual 
revenue  which  was  increased  by  the  law  of  April 
30,  1859,  an  annual  revenue  which  has  a  budget 
appropriation  of  1,875,000  francs  a  year,  "n^e 
royal  palaces,  with  the  furniture  and  works  of  art 
contained  in  them,  as  well  as  the  diamonds  and 
all  property  acquired  by  purchase  or  inheritance, 
belong  to  the  royal  family  in  its  own  right,  and 
not  to  the  nation.  —  Since  1871,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia is  emperor  of  Gkrmany;  this  is  not  a  remuner- 
ated office,  as  there  is  no  imperial  civil  list.  The 
heir  apparent  alone  is  entitled  his  imperial  high- 
ness ;  the  other  princes  of  the  royal  house  have 
the  title  of  royal  highness.  —  The  miTuttera,  The 
ministers  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  two  chambers,  and  must  be  heard 
whenever  they  demand  it.  But  they  do  not  vote, 
unless  they  are  members  of  the  chamber.  They 
may  be  impeached  by  each  chamber  for  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  malversation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  moneys,  or  for  treason.  The 
supreme  tribunal,  consisting  of  the  united  cham- 
bers, are  the  judges  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Although 
there  is  a  president  of  the  council,  the  ministers 
are  not  jointly  responsible;  the  king  may  even 
retain  a  minister  who  has  been  many  times  in  the 
minority,  the  constitution  not  expressly  requiring 
the  king  to  dismiss  him.  The  king,  however,  has 
been  obliged  more  than  once  to  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion. — Since  the  creation  of 
the  German  empire  many  ministers  find  them- 
selves serving  two  masters:  the  empire  (German) 
and  the  state  (Prussian).  The  empire  has  no 
minister  of  war,  no  minister  of  the  navy,  no  min- 
ister of  finance,  but  those  of  Prussia.  But  they 
have  no  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Reichsrath,  except  by  reason  of  their  being 
members  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  chancellor 
covers  them  with  the  mantle  of  his  responsibility. 
—  The  parliament.  The  parliament,  called  the 
Landtag,  shares  the  legislative  power  with  the 
king.  Financial  laws  must  be  presented  in  the 
first  place  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  the  cham- 
ber of  lords  must  approve  the  budget,  or  reject  it 
as  a  whole.  It  is  only  to  maintain  public  security 
or  to  organize  aid  in  case  of  calamity,  that  the 
ministry  can,  on  its  joint  responsibility,  proclaim 
regulations  having  the  force  of  law,  while  the 
chambers  are  not  in  session ;  these  regulations 
must  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
parliament  at  its  next  session.  Each  chamber  has, 
like  the  king,  the  initiative  in  the  making  of  the 
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laws;  that  is,  tin  :!ght  to  Introduce  bills.  — The 
king  convokes  p^ .  liament  eyerj  year  in  ordinary 
session  (in  January),  and  afterward  as  often  as 
circumstances  require  it.  Each  chamber  draws 
up  its  own  rules  and  governs  itself;  it  appoints  Its 
president  and  secretary.  The  sessions  are  public. 
No  decision  can  be  made  if  a  majority  of  the 
members  is  not  present.  The  members  of  the 
two  chambers  are  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people  (and  not  each  of  his  own  district);  they 
vote  as  their  conscience  directs,  and  are  not  bound 
by  an  imperative  commission  or  instructions. 
They  are  not  bound  to  give  any  reason  for  their 
vote.  Ko  member  of  the  chamber  can  be  prose- 
cuted during  the  time  the  chambers  are  in  session, 
unless  he  be  taken  flagrante  ddietu  or  immediately 
after.  The  consent  of  the  chamber  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  prosecution.  —  Ths  ehamber  of 
lords.  According  to  the  law  of  May  7,  1858,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Oct.  12,  1854,  modified  by  the 
ordinances  of  Kov.  10,  1866,  Oct.  26  and  Nov. 
16,  1867,  the  chamber  of  lords  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Princes  of  the  blood  who  have  reached 
their  majority,  and  upon  whom  the  king  confers 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  chamber.  2.  Hereditary 
members,  to  wit:  the  heads  of  the  houses  of 
HohenzoUem-Hechingen  and  Hohenzollem-Sig- 
mariDgen;  the  heads  of  eighteen  houses  formerly 
sovereign;  sixty-seven  princes,  counts  and  lords 
appointed  by  the  king ;  in  all,  in  1867,  eighty- 
seven  hereditary  seats.  8.  Members  appointed  for 
Ufe:  a,  the  titularies  of  the  four  great  offices  of 
the  province  of  Prussia;  b,  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  king  upon  the  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing corporations:  the  three  foundations  {softer) 
admitted  in  1847  to  make  part  of  the  curia  of  the 
lords,  one  member  for  each  foundation;  the  eight 
colleges  {v&rbdnde,  or  unions)  of  counts  possess- 
ing equestrian  property,  one  for  each  college;  the 
representatives  of  eleven  families  of  great  land- 
holders; the  colleges  of  landholders,  whose  fami- 
lies have  been  established  for  a  long  time  upon 
their  property,  to  the  number  of  ninety  members; 
the  nine  universities,  one  for  each  university;  the 
forty-three  cities  upon  which  the  king  has  con- 
ferred the  right  of  presentation  (most  of  them 
present  the  burgomaster,  who  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  when  he  loses  or  abandons 
his  municipal  functions — the  burgomasters  are 
elected  for  from  six  to  twelve  years,  according  to 
the  cities);  and  the  persons  whom  the  king  calls 
on  to  sit  in  the  chamber  of  lords  (in  1867  there 
were  sixty,  but  the  number  varies).  —  The  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  lords  is 
not  limited.  They  must  be  thirty  years  old. 
They  receive  no  salary  or  indemnity  of  any  sort. 
—  Ths  cJiamber  of  deputies.  The  chamber  of  dep- 
uties is  composed  of  432  members.  The  election 
is  of  two  degrees.  Every  Prussian  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  enjoying  civil  and  political  rights, 
not  living  on  alms,  and  having  lived  in  the  com- 
mune for  at  least  six  months,  is  a  primary  elector. 
The  electors  of  each  district  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  they  pay,  into 


three  classes,  so  that  each  class  represents  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes  of  the  dis- 
trict. Each  of  these  divisions,  or  classes,  appoints 
a  third  of  the  electors  allowed  to  the  district 
There  is  an  elector  of  the  second  degree  for  every 
250  inhabitants ;  and  the  districts  must  be  combined 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  a  population  cor- 
responding to  six  electors  of  the  second  degree. 
The  total  number  of  the  latter  is  about  73,000. 
The  primary  elections,  as  wefl  as  the  elections  of 
the  second  degree  (nomination  of  deputies),  are 
made  by  public  vote;  the  vote  of  each  elector  is 
officially  recorded.  An  absolute  majority  of  votes 
is  necessary  to  make  an  election  valid.  In  the  hall 
in  which  the  elections  take  place,  there  can  be  no 
discussion  nor  any  decision  made.  The  elections 
for  the  Reichstag  are  direct  and  secret. — All  Prus- 
sians thirty  years  of  age,  enjoying  civil  rights,  and 
who  have  lived  in  Prussia  at  least  a  year  (if  natural- 
ized) are  eligible  to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  They  receive 
mileage  and  compensation  during  their  stay  at  the 
seat  of  government.  The  deputies  to  the  Reichs- 
tag receive  no  indenmity  (gratuitous  service  be- 
ing the  counterpoise  to  universal  suffrage  and 
universal  eligibility).  Frequently  the  same  per- 
son is  both  a  deputy  to  the  Prussian  parliament 
and  a  deputy  to  the  €krman  parliament,  in  which 
case  he  is  paid  in  one  capacity,  and  serves  gratui- 
tously in  the  other. — 11.  Administrative  Organua- 
tion.  The  administrative  organization  of  Pruasia 
is  considered  in  many  respects  a  model;  it  is  very 
centralized,  and  yet  self-government  has  a  large 
part  in  it.  The  administration  proper  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ministers,  who  direct  the  central 
administrations;  by  the  superior  presidents  in  the 
provinces;  by  the  govemmcDts  (whose  organiza- 
tion we  shall  explain  further  od)  of  the  Regierungs- 
Bezirke,  governmental  districts  or  governments, 
corresponding  to  the  French  departments;  by  the 
directors  of  the  districts,  called  Landsrdthe,  equiv- 
alent to  the  French  sub-prefects,  but  intrusted 
with  much  greater  power;  finally,  in  a  certain 
measure,  by  the  bailiffs  (anUmanns)  and  the  bur- 
gomasters, also  by  the  SchtUee,  or  administrators 
of  the  commons  (Gemeinde'  Varsteher),  correspond- 
ing to  the  French  mayors.  Self-government  re- 
sides in  the  provincial  estates,  corresponding,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  councils  general  of  the 
French  departments,  but  embracing  the  province; 
also  in  the  district,  the  canton  and  the  commime. 
but  not  in  the  department  (governmental  district). 
— The  treatises  on  German  administrative  law  and 
the  royal  almanacs  still  speak  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  tell  how  it  is  composed  (princes,  minis- 
ters, certain  high  functionaries,  etc.).  But  as  the 
constitution  of  1850  confides  no  functions  to  it,  it 
scarcely  functions  at  all.  The  king  can  convoke 
it  and  ask  its  advice,  but  this  advice  does  not  bind 
the  ministers;  it  has  no  peculiar  privilege  or  pre- 
rogative. The  first  council  of  state  dates  from 
1604;  its  modem  reorganization  dates  from  March 
20, 1817,  when,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  repre- 
sentation, it  was  invested  with  the  preparation  of 
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laws.  The  year  1848  abolished  it,  but  it  was  re- 
established by  royal  ordinance,  July  4,  1854. — 
We  must  also  speak  of  the  **  secret  cabinet "  (das 
geheime  Ckdnnet),  of  which  mention  is  often  made 
in  the  journals.  Before  1808  this  cabinet  had  an 
influence  which  annulled  that  of  the  ministers. 
In  1810,  under  Chancellor  Hardenberg,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  cabinet  were  diminished;  after  1822  (he 
cabinet  recovered  all  its  influence,  which  the  con- 
stitution of  1850  lessened,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
destroying  completely.  At  bottom  it  is  only  a 
secretaryship  of  the  king,  a  committee  of  secre- 
taries, whose  members  are  functionaries  of  a  high 
rank,  and  who  prepare  the  work  for  the  king.  — 
AdmirM/raiUon,  The  ministers,  as  we  have  said, 
are  at  the  head  of  the  administration;  their  num- 
ber is  at  present  nine :  of  justice,  war,  the  navy, 
finances,  of  foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  worship 
and  instruction,  commerce  and  industry  (including 
public  works),  and  agriculture.  There  is,  besides, 
a  minister  of  the  king's  household,  butr  he  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  council  of  ministers,  or  rather, 
he  is  not  a  political  minister,  or,  as  they  say  in 
Prussia,  a  *'  minister  of  state."  Various  services 
are  directly  subordinate  to  the  ministry  of  state 
(council  of  ministers),  such  as  the  official  journal, 
the  archives,  printing,  various  others,  and  notably 
the  commission  of  examination  for  future  func- 
tionaries. To  be  a  functionary  it  is  necessary  to 
have  studied  three  years  at  the  university,  to  have 
paaeed  a  period  of  instruction  and  preparation  for 
the  public  service,  and  to  undergo  a  new  exam- 
ination, called  the  ttaie  examinatian,  before  the 
comnussion.  The  candidate  then  obtains  the  title 
of  assessor,  which  confers  the  right  of  being  em- 
ployed and  compensated,  but  some  time  elapses 
before  a  place  with  the  title  of  councilor  can  be 
had.  The  functionaries  of  lower  grade  and  sim- 
ple employes  are  likewise  obliged  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination, but  naturally  the  reqmrements  here 
are  not  so  great.  — As  to  the  internal  organization 
of  the  public  services,  some  are  organized  into 
bureaus,  that  is,  they  have  a  chief,  a  sole  func- 
tionary, and  employes;  but  most  of  these  services 
have  councils  or  committees,  in  which  the  presi- 
dent often  has  a  great  preponderance,  but  in  which 
each  councilor  has  his  powers  {decemat)  clearly 
defined.  —  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  eleven  prov- 
inces (Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Posen,  Pomerania, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  the  Rhine,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse-Nassau)  is  placed 
a  superior  president  {OberprdridetU)  as  an  organ 
of  the  government,  and  whose  powers  are  rather 
political  than  administrative.  In  case  of  urgency 
he  can  take  any  step  which  the  circumstances  de- 
mand; but  ordinarily  he  has  to  do  chiefly  with 
the  relations  with  the  provincial  estates,  of  which 
we  shatl  speak  further  on,  the  affairs  which  con- 
cern many  governments  (district  governments, 
departments,  called  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  re- 
gencies), the  surveillance  of  the  provincial  author- 
ities defending  on  the  various  ministries;  he  is, 
besides,  first  president  of  the  government  which 
administers  the  district  {Besirk)  in  which  he  re- 


sides.—  Each  province  is  divided  into  several 
governmental  districts  {Regiemng»-Bezirk)\  for  the 
six  of  Hanover,  the  name  of  Landrogties  has  been 
preserved;  their  total  number  is  thirty-flve  or 
thirty-six,  if  Berlin  is  counted  as  a  government 
district.  The  Hohenzollem  country  stands  apart. 
These  governments,  which  correspond  to  the 
French  prefectures,  are  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  functionaries,  each  charged  with  a 
service  for  which  he  is  responsible;  these  func- 
tionaries form  a  council  (often  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts),  which  meets  several  times  a  week; 
its  decisions  are  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
council  and  the  directors  of  the  divisions.  The 
three  divisions  are:  1,  interior  (police,  communal 
affairs) ;  2,  worship  and  instruction ;  8,  finances. 
These  are  collective  administrations  (Gfermanr  Col- 
legial).  The  powers  of  the  governments  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  French  prefectures.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  council  of 
8chooU,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  government 
(Begierung)  and  renders  useless  the  academy  in- 
spector, the  council  of  construction,  and  others, 
fulfills  the  duties  of  certain  functionaries  of  the 
French  departments,  sucli  as  engineer-in-chief, 
director  of  direct  taxes,  and  those  of  the  chiefs 
of  division  and  of  the  bureau  of  prefectures.  — 
The  circle  (krds)  corresponds  to  the  French  ar- 
rondissement,  and  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  called  the  Landraih  (literally, 
country  councilor)  corresponding  to  the  French 
sotu-prifct.  However,  it  would  be  more  exact  to 
call  him  the  mayor  of  the  arrondiseement,  for  he 
is  appointed  by  the  king  from  a  list  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  estates  of  the  circle  (conseil  d^a/r- 
rondieeemtnt) ;  he  must  be  a  landed  proprietor; 
he  represents  the  circle  vis-a-vis  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  vis-a-vis  of  the  circle. 
He  is,  however,  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  state. 

—  The  bailiffs  of  the  cantons  should  also  be  con- 
sidered as  having  part  in  the  administration,  be- 
cause they  are  appointed  by  the  superior  presi- 
dent, and  have  administrative  powers;  the  burgo- 
masters, or  mayors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  municipal 
council,  should  perhaps  be  ranked  here  also;  but 
practice  is  not  always  conformable  to  the  rigorous 
classifications  of  abstract  science.  We  shall  now 
describe  the  organs  of  self-government  in  Prussia, 
remarking  that  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
Landtag  (the  parliament),  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated  above.  And  first  of  the  provincial 
organs,  of  those  of  the  circles  and  communes.  — 
Self -government.  The  organs  of  self-government 
in  Prussia  are:  1,  tlie  provincial  estates;  2,  the 
communal  diets  {Communal- Landtag);  8,  the  dis- 
tricts; 4,  the  cantons,  or  bailiwicks;  5,  the  com- 
munes. The  administrative  organization  has  not 
the  character  of  symmetry  and  unity  that  it  has 
in  France;  it  preserves  the  traditional  peculiarities 
of  the  provinces  and  localities,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  exposition  of  it  in  broad  outline. 

—  The  provincial  estates  were  created  by  the  law 
of  June  5,  1828.    In  each  of  the  eight  provinces 
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then  existing,  a  diet  was  established,  made  up  of 
the  lords  on  whom  the  king  had  conferred  an  in- 
dividual (virU)  vote,  of  the  deputies  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  or  of  the  possessors  of  eques- 
trian property,  of  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  and 
of  the  deputies  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
members  varies  in  the  diiferent  provinces;  but 
everjrwhere  the  cities  and  the  country  have  the 
majority.  The  provincial  diets  meet  every  two 
years;  they  sit  in  the  chief  town  of  their  respective 
provinces.  The  government  submits  to  them  such 
laws  of  general  interest  ns  it  deems  proper,  and 
most  of  the  laws  of  local  interest.  The  diet  elects 
.  its  president,  who  bears  the  title  of  MartehaU, 
and  the  government  is  represented  by  a  commis- 
sioner These  powers  were  extended  after  1866, 
in  consequence  of  the  annexations  which  took 
place  at  that  time.  The  old  electorate  of  Hesse 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  treasury  of  the  ex- 
elector,  whose  revenues  amounted  to  800,000 
thalers;  the  diet  of  the  province  of  Hanover  re- 
ceived in  1868  a  grant  of  600,000  thalers  a  year, 
and  the  old  duchy  of  Nassau  an  income  of 
142,000  thalers  and  a  capital  of  46,880  thalers, 
provided  by  the  funds  formerly  belonging  to 
Nassau;  finally,  the  law  of  April  80,  1878,  gave 
to  the  old  provinces,  as  well  as  to  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  and  to  the  city  of  Frankfort,  a  grant  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  of  the  state,  amounting 
altogether  to  the  sum  of  two  millions.  Various 
acts  have  extended  the  powers  of  the  provincial 
diet,  which  has  the  right  to  acquire  and  to  man- 
age all  provincial  property;  it  is  specially  charged 
with  public  assistance  in  so  far  as  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  state  (asylums  for  the  insane,  for  deaf 
mutes,  subsidies  to  poor  communes,  etc.);  it  super- 
intends the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  roads,  and  can,  if  needs  be,  levy  addi- 
tional taxes  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  province. — The  "communal  diets"  are  rep- 
resentative assemblies  for  territories  less  than  a 
province;  in  this  only  do  they  differ  from  the 
provincial  estates.  Thus  Hesse,  Nassau  and 
Frankfort  together  form  a  province,  but  each  of 
these  territories  has  its  communal  diet  (the  word 
communal  is  not  synonymous  here  with  munici- 
pal, but  means  of  common  interest).  Brandenburg 
is  divided  into  several  Landschaften;  it  is  detached 
from  other  provinces.  This  division  of  territory 
is  based  on  historical  souvenirs.  — The  pivot  of 
the  system  of  self-government  is  the  arrondisse- 
ment.  The  Landrath  (sub-prefect),  who  repre- 
sents the  government,  and  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  proper,  presides  over  the  coun- 
cil, or  better,  the  diet  of  the  arrondissement. 
This  diet  is  composed  of  at  least  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, but  most  frequently  of  thirty;  the  number 
depends  on  the  number  of  the  population.  Elec- 
tion takes  place  by  estates  or  orders,  that  is,  the 
cities,  the  large  landed  proprietors  and  the  rural 
communes,  constitute  so  many  electoral  colleges 
{WaMverbdnde),  and  each  college  appoints  its  rep- 
resentatives. The  great  landed  proprietors  and 
the  rural  communes  elect  each  the  same  number 


of  representatives.  The  vote  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  country  Is  divided  by  the  deputies  of 
the  cities,  who  are  almost  everywhere  smaller  in 
number.  The  arrondissement  diets  or  councils 
have  extensive  powers;  they  administer  the  ar- 
rondissement, which  is  charged  with  the  powers 
or  prestations  incumbent,  in  France,  in  part  upon 
the  department  and  in  part  upon  the  commune, 
and  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated 
here.  Of  course,  a  certain  number  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  district  council  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  superior  authority. — Below,  and  in  cer- 
tain respects  it  must  be  said  in,  the  arrondisse- 
ment, is  the  canton,  or  bailiwick  (Amitbegirk).  The 
bailiwick  has  existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Hanover  and  Westphalia  (and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  in  Nassau).  It  was  established.  In 
1878,  in  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony  and  Poeen.  A  royal 
ordinance  of  1867  (Sept.  22)  had  continued  the 
provosts  who  existed  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  The 
bailiffs,  provosts  or  heads  of  the  canton  are  a  sort 
of  cantonal  mayor,  presented  by  the  diet  of  the 
district,  and  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
province.  They  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
bailiwick,  and  their  powers  have  to  do  with  the 
police,  which  is  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
with  the  maintenance  of  means  of  communica- 
tion, and,  in  general,  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  administrative  regulations.  They 
are  aided  by  a  council,  in  which  each  conmiune 
is  represented. — As  to  its  municipal  organization, 
Prussian  legislation  distinguishes  between  the 
cities  and  communes  which  constitute  an  arron- 
dissement themselves,  cities  which  form  part  of 
an  arrondissement,  and  the  rural  communes; 
moreover,  the  municipal  laws  differ  according  to 
the  province.  There  are  nine  legislative  groups, 
and  in  each  group  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  city  municipalities  and  the  rural  municipali- 
ties: 1,  the  six  provinces  of  the  east;  2,  a  certain 
part  of  Pomerania;  8,  Westphalia;  4,  the  Rhenish 
province;  6,  Schleswig-Holstein;  6,  Hanover;  7, 
Hesse;  8,  Nassau;  0,  Frankfort.  Perhaps  there 
are  also  peculiarities  in  the  old  landgraviate  of 
Hesse,  in  the  Bavarian  communes  annexed  in 
1866,  Prussia  professing  a  greater  regard  for  tra- 
dition than  for  uniformity.  We  may  add,  that, 
everjrwhere,  the  autonomy  of  the  cities  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  rural  conununes.  — The  adminis- 
tration of  cities  is  regulated  i^  the  six  eastern 
provinces,  not  including  the  government  of  Stral- 
sund  (Pomerania),  by  the  organic  law  (SUkdie-Ord- 
nung)  of  May  80,  1858;  in  Stralsund  by  the  law 
of  May  81,  i858;  in  Westphalia,  by  the  organic 
law  of  March  19,  1856;  in  the  Bhenish  province, 
by  the  organic  law  of  May  15,  1856.  The^  laws 
apply  only  to  the  cities  of  more  than  2,600  inhab- 
itants. They  have  some  principles  in  common, 
and  notably  the  following:  the  city  commune 
forms  a  corporation,  which  freely  administers  its 
own  affairs  by  the  organ  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee called  the  town  magistracy,  assisted  by  a  city 
or  municipal  council  {Stadtver&rdneten-  Vermmnh- 
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hmff).  In  the  Rhenish  province  8  burgomaster 
(mayor)  and  two  or  three  deputies  take  the  place 
of  the  magistracy.  The  magistracy  is  always 
composed  of  a  burgomaster,  as  president,  and 
several  councilors,  some  of  whom,  as  well  as  the 
burgomaster,  receive  a  compensation.  They  are 
elected  by  the  municipal  council,  but  in  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  and  more,  thehr  election  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  king;  in  the  others,  by  the  govern- 
ments. The  burgomaster  and  the  paid  councilors 
3re  elected  for  twelve  years,  the  others  for  six  years. 
The  number  of  the  members  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cU  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city;  they  are 
•appointed  by  the  municipal  electors,  divided  into 
three  classes,  each  of  which  chooses  a  third  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  one-half  of  whom  must 
be  landed  proprietors.  The  term  of  office  is  six 
years,  but  the  council  is  renewed  one-third  every 
two  years.  —  Every  Prussian  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  who  has  lived  in  the  city  for  at  least  a  year, 
punctually  and  fully  paid  his  taxes,*  who  has  a 
house  within  the  territory  of  the  commune,  or 
carries  on  an  industry  of  a  certain  importance, 
and  is  inscribed  for  at  least  fifteen  francs  upon  the 
register  of  the  class  taxes  or  the  revenue  register, 
is  a  burgher,  and  has  the  right  to  vote  at  muni- 
cipal elections.  —  The  powers  of  the  magistrate 
and  of  the  municipal  council  somewhat  resem- 
ble those  of  the  mayor  and  municipal  council  in 
France.  The  surveillance  of  the  state  is  exer- 
cised, in  the  large  cities,  by  the  governments,  and 
in  the  smaU,  by  the  LandrcUhs.  Both  may  annul 
illegal  municipal  decisions,  those  which  involve 
an  exceeding  of  power,  or  which  cause  prejudice 
to  the  state;  they  may  also,  if  they  see  fit,  insert 
in  the  budgets  the  obligatory  expenses  which  the 
municipal  council  has  refused  to  insert  in  them. 
A  municipal  council  can  be  dissolved  by  royal 
ordinance,  but  in  this  case  another  council  must 
be  elected  within  six  months.  The  approval  of 
the  superior  authority  is  necessary:  1,  to  validate 
the  alienation  of  urban  real  estate,  or  of  objects 
having  a  particular  historical,  artistic  or  scientific 
interest ;  2,  to  contract  a  loan  ;  8,  to  levy  com- 
munal taxes;  4,  to  change  the  mode  of  the  en- 
joyment of  a  communal  right.  —  The  ordinance 
•of  Sept.  22, 1867,  for  Hanover,  and  that  of  March 
25, 1857,  for  Frankfort,  differ  in  some  details  from 
the  preceding.  —  We  now  come  to  the  rural  com- 
munes. In  the  six  eastern  provinces,  to  which 
the  law  of  1878,  concerning  the  arrondissements, 
■of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  analysis,  applies, 
the  rural  communes  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
villages,  and  in  part  of  great  landed  properties. 
In  1872  these  six  provinces  included  25,446  com- 
munes, 14,152  landed  estates  enjoying  municipal 
rights,  and  82  localities  which  did  not  form  part 
of  any  municipality;  in  all,  89,680  communes  and 
localities.  Most  of  the  commimes  are  small,  as 
the  following  figures  show:  Rural  communes 
with  less  than  100  individuals,  5,805 ;  with  from 
100  to  600, 15,676 ;  with  from  500  to  1,000,  8,498.^ 
Landed  estates  with  less  than  100  individuals,^ 
7,682;  with  from  100  to  500,  6,260;  with  from  500 


to  1,000,  186.  Localities  with  less  than  100  hidi- 
viduals,  78;  with  from  100  to  500,  4;  with  from 
500  to  1,000, 186.  The  rest  of  the  communes  and 
landed  estates  have  more  than  1,000  inhabitants. — 
The  nmd  communes  are  administered  by  a  head 
called  the  schulse  (mayor),  assisted  by  two  depu- 
ties or  aldermen ;  they  are  elected  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  commune,  and  confirmed  by  the 
LandrcUh  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bailiff. 
The  9(^ttke  may  have  a  salary  allowed  him  from 
the  municipal  funds.  He  administers  the  affairs 
of  the  commime,  convokes  the  communal  assem- 
bly, directs  its  deliberations,  and  executes  the 
decrees.  He  must  aid  the  bailiff  in  the  exercise 
of  police  duties,  and  provide  the  proper  means  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity ;  he  is,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  law,  the  local  authority.  —  In 
the  landed  estates  which  constitute  a  commune, 
the  proprietor  represents  the  local  authority.  He 
exercises  authority  in  person,  or  by  a  substitute 
approved  by  the  Lwndrath.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  liable  for  all  the  expenses  which  are  incum- 
bent on  a  commune.  —  In  the  province  of  West- 
phalia, bailiwicks  have  been  established  composed 
of  many  rural  conununes.  Each  commune  pre- 
serves its  own  particular  interests;  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  chief,  assisted  by  landed  proprietors 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  (the  amoimt  re- 
quired is  rather  large)  whose  decisions  must  be 
approved  by  the  bailiff,  often  by  the  superior  au- 
thority, in  order  to  be  valid.  The  bailiff,  as  well 
as  the  chief  of  the  commune,  exercises  his  func- 
tions gratuitously.  The  bailiff  is  appointed  by  the 
king,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  LandrcUh,  from 
among  the  inliabitants  of  the  district ;  if  there  is 
no  person  in  the  neighborhood  capable  of  properly 
exercising  this  function,  a  paid  bailiff  not  belong- 
ing to  the  locality  may  be  appointed.  —  In  the 
Rhenish  province  there  are  paid  burgomasters  at 
the  head  of  the  cantons,  which  form  large  com- 
munes, having  their  mimicipal  council,  without 
prejudice  to  ithe  individuality  of  each  village, 
which  has  its  chief,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which 
assemble  to  deliberate  upon  their  particular  inter- 
ests. The  burgomasters  are  assisted  by  a  council. 
—  III.  FtTutnees.  The  good  administration  of  the 
finances  of  Prussia  is  proverbial.  During  many 
centuries  it  had  princes  who  took  care  of  its  pennies ; 
the  immediate  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Frederick  William  II.,  alone,  made  a  break  in  the 
scries.  Fortunately,  his  reign  was  short  (1786-97), 
and  his  son,  Frederick  William  III.,  devoted  him- 
self to  paying  off  the  debts,  by  practicing  the 
strictest  economy  for  many  years.  The  oldest 
accounts  preserved  are  on  the  civil  list  of  Joa- 
chim Frederick  for  the  year  1606.  This  prince 
had  only  40,000  thalers  revenue,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  undertaking  the  construction 
of  a  canal.  Under  George  William  the  domain 
revenues  of  the  elector  reached,  in  1622,  211,527 
thalers,  but  in  consequence  of  the  devastations  of 
war  they  fell  (account  of  1688)  to  23,440  thalers. 
On  the  accession  of  the  great  elector  (1640)  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  valued  at 
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400,000  thalen;  on  hk  death  (1688)  the  receipta 
were  valued  at  8,600,000  thalere.  His  son,  Fred- 
erick III.,  who  became  in  1701  the  first  king  of 
Prussia,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  I.,  brought 
the  revenues  up  to  4,000,000  thalere.  He  died  in 
1718.  Frederick  WUliam  I.  (1713-40)  reached  the 
sum  of  6,917,192  thalere  (he  introduced  various 
taxes),  and  the  amount  in  the  treamry  was  8,700,000 
thalere.  Frederick  the  Great  (1740-86)  had,  in 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  20,000,000  thalere  rev- 
enue, and  at  his  death,  the  treasury,  despite  the 
ware  and  public  works  which  he  had  undertaken, 
was  foimd  to  contain  55,000,000  thalere.  This 
money  Frederick  William  II.  set  himself  to  work 
to  dissipate ;  he  reduced  certain  taxes,  so  that 
Frederick  WillUm  III.  (who  died  in  1840)  had,  in 
1797,  a  revenue  of  only  20,499,383  thalere.  We 
know  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  Prussian 
monarchy  passed,  during  the  period  which  termi- 
nated with  ^he  year  1815.  In  1821  the  receipts  rose 
again  to  50,000,000  thalere  net  (costs  of  collection 
deducted);  in  1844,  to  57,677,194  thalere  net,  and 
74,981,830  thalere  gross.  From  this  year  (1844) 
onward,  the  budget  gave  the  gross  product  of  the 
taxes,  but  in  the  case  of  the  postofflce  and  other 
revenues,  only  the  net  revenue  of  the  postofflce 
was  inserted.  In  1854  it  exceeded  100,000,000, 
the  account  balancing  at  107,990,069  thalere;  in 
1866,  the  last  year  preceding  the  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, it  was  168,929,873  thalere.  The  annex- 
ations  brought  the  figures  up  to  210,620,043  tha- 
lere (budget  of  1867),  of  which  168,929,873  were 
for  the  old  provinces,  22,589,700  for  Hanover, 
5,749,000  for  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  4,882,303 
for  Nassau,  and  7,671,303  for  Schleswig-Holstein; 
the  rest  for  the  small  additions  to  the  f rontiere. 
From  1868  to  1873  we  have  the  following  figures: 
1868, 159.757,064  thalere;  1869,167,536,494;  1870, 
168,251,372;  1871, 172.918,937;  1872,  197.059,940; 
and  1873,  206,802,643  thalere.  —  When,  from 
210,000,000  in  1867,  the  total  of  the  budget  fell 
suddenly,  in  1868,  to  159,000,000,  i^  was  because 
the  establishment  of  the  NorddeuUche  Bund,  which 
became  in  1871  the  German  empire,  hod  exacted 
a  great  alteration,  a  part  of  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  being  transferred 
to  the  confederation.  The  total  of  the  Prussian 
revenues  thus  transferred  to  the  federal  German 
budget  was  (budget  of  1868)  62,173.346  thalere  in 
receipts  (customs  and  indirect  taxes,  sugar,  brandy, 
29,616,401;  salt,  9,547,737;  postofflce,  15,783,899; 
telegraphs.  1,594,275,  etc.,  etc.),  and  100,254,789 
thalere  in  expenses  (salt,  2,866.344;  postofflce, 
13,945,500;  telegraphs,  1,737,230;  army,  72. 994, 740; 
navy.  8.428,975;  consulates,  102,000;  civil  pensions, 
180,000).  These  changes  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  German  empire  has  charge  of  the  foreign 
affaire,  of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  post- 
offlce and  telegraphs,  and  that  its  own  revenues 
consist  of  customs  duties,  duties  on  salt,  the  post- 
offlce, and  some  sources  less  productive;  finally, 
that  the  federated  states  have  to  cover  the  deficit 
by  a  matriculate  contingent,  an  obligation  which 
is  incumbent  also  upon  Prussia.    The  following  is  I 


the  Prussian  -budget,  as  it  has  been  presented 
smce  1868;  we  shall  analyze  that  of  1878,  passed 
March  24,  1878  (a  little  later  than  usual): 

•BOSS  RTCXIPTB,  OT  TBAIABS. 

Recelptfl  collected  by  the  ministry  of  finmoee! 
Domaiiu  (9,475,100)  and  forests  (14,MO,000),  the 

tniet  fond  of  the  crown  (8.578,000)  suhtncted  .  «1,4«,€01 
Product  of  the  xedemptloa  of  nnu  sad  mIb  of 

domains 880,000 

Direct  taxM: 

Land  tax ia.OBS,000 

House  tax 4,807,000 

Tax  apon  incomes  of  more  than  1,000 

thalers 7,000,000 

Tte  upon  incomes  of  lees  than  1,000 

thalers 18,8M,000 

Indostrial  tax  (patents) 5,408,000 

Bailwaydaes 8,848.000 

Miscellaneons 186,000 

40,008,000 

Indirect  taxes: 

1.  Imperial  taxes: 
Cnstoms  10,577,000,  of  which  there  were 

taroed  into  the  treasory  of  the  empira 

17,750,000,  leaving  for  the  Prassian 

treasniy  (the  equivalent  of  its  ex- 

penses) ^..    1318»000 

Sugar   (gross  10,475,880),  remains    to 

Prassia 410,000 

Salt  (gross  6,066,800),  remains  to  Pnia- 

sia 86,800 

Tohaoco  (gross    180,000),  remains  to 

Prussia 18,000 

Brandy  (gross  18,840,010),  remains  to 

Prussia 1,086,140 

Beer  (gross  8,876,64C>),  remains  to  Pros- 

sia 481,600 

Total  imperial  taxes 4,640,000 

&  Taxes  collected  for  Prussia  alone: 

Tax  on  the  grinding  of  com 1,750,00(1 

Slaoghter-house  tax. 8^606,400 

Stamps  (the  taxes  were  reduced  in  1878)  10,000,000 
Prussia's  share  in  the  German  stamps..      866,810 

Tolls  on  roads 1,886,880 

Tolls  on  bridges  and  canals 600,000 

Miscellaneous 698,400 

Tbtal  taxes  collected  for  Prussia 

alone....      17,8l6,inO 

Total  indirect  taxes 81,806,000 

Lottery 1,840,000 

Naval  commercial  institution  {Sedumdlung) 8,500,000 

Bank  of  Prussia 8,OOK,000 

The  mint 844,000 

Printing  of  the  state 886,000 

(teneral  administration  of  the  flnanoes  (the  prin- 
cipal items  of  which  are  revenue  of  the  old 
treasury,  5,250,000;  excess  of  the  receipts  1871, 
0,878,880) 80,168^680 

Total  of  the  collections  of  the  ministry  of 

finance 117,006,961 

Receipts  collected  by  the  ministry  of  commeroe 
(of  which  the  principal  items  are  mines,  manu- 
factories, salt  works,  80,068,648;  state  railways, 

48,885,100) njabjm 

Collections  of  the  ministry: 

Of  state  (sale  of  the  bulletin  of  the  laws) 41.780 

Of  Justice  (costs,  fines,  etc.) 14,006,000 

Of  the  interior  (work  in  the  prisons,  collections  of 

the  ordinances  of  the  authorities,  etc.) 881,679 

Of  agriculture  (product  of  the  schools,  of  the 

stud,  etc.) 1,066.480 

Of  worship,  instruction  and  public  health 106,104 

Total  reoeipts 810,Ofli^76r 
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— Domains  andforegU.  The  state  is  proprietor  of 
1,148  farms  or  rural  domains,  comprising  a  pro- 
ductive surface  of  854,819  hectares,  not  including 
a  quantity  of  small  properties  or  parts  of  proper- 
ties, the  area  of  which  is  not  known,  but  which, 
to  Judge  from  the  provinces  from  which  we  have 
returns,  must  surpass  in  extent  200,000  hectares, 
and  yield  about  4,000,000  francs  of  farm  rents, 
and  besides  a  sum  of  10,000,000  francs  of  per- 
petual rents,  due  by  cultivators  for  lands*  which 
were  formerly  abandoned  to  them.  There  are, 
besides,  about  8,000,000  hectares  of  state  forests. 
With  the  exception  of  a  revenue  of  0,049,121 
francs,  drawn  from  the  whole  of  the  domains  in 
favor  of  the  crown,  these  latter  were  declared,  in 
1820,  the  property  of  the  state,  and  pledged  at  the 
same  time  as  a  mortgage  to  its  creditors.  What 
renuuns  of  the  revenues  of  the  domains  and  for- 
ests, after  the  payment  of  the  income  of  the  crown, 
is  devoted  to  the  paymept  of  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt.  The  rural  domains  are  farmed  out 
bj  a^udieation,  ordinarily  for  eighteen  years,  and 
produce  a  farm  rent,  the  amount  of  which  rises 
with  the  price  of  commodities.  In  1849  an  aver- 
age obtained  was  1  thaler  5  sgr.  7  pf .  per  marffen, 
or  17  fr.  76  c.  per  hectare;  in  1856,  20fr.  40c.; 
in  1869,  84  fr.  66  c.  From  1869  to  1878  the  aver- 
age was  still  higher.  The  rents  fixed  upon  the 
portions  of  land,  and  which  we  have  qualified  as 
perpetual,  must,  however,  be  discharged  by  amor- 
tizement in  forty  or  fifty-six  years;  they  are  also 
redeemable,  entirely  or  in  part,  at  the  choice  of 
the  debtors.  The  amount  of  these  redemptions 
may  be  estimated  at  8,000,000  francs  a  year.  The 
expenses  of  administration  and  other  expenses 
absorb  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
donuuns,  and  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  product  of 
the  forests.  The  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  the  forests  are  so  high,  because  they  include 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  of  the  cutting  and 
transporting  of  the  wood  to  the  markets.  —  Direct 
iaaxB.  The  land  tax  is  levied  in  the  different 
provinces  in  accordance  with  old  traditions.  It 
thus  weighs  very  unequally  upon  immovable 
property.  To  effect  an  equalization  of  the  bur- 
den, the  laws  of  May  21, 1861,  prescribed  a  new 
assessment  upon  general  principles,  applied  every- 
where in  the  same  manner.  This  distribution  of 
the  burden  was  finished  at  the  ascribed  time,  but 
it  operated  only  in  the  old  provinces.  The  tax  is 
levied  upon  the  net  product  of  immovable  prop- 
erty. Landed  estates  not  built  on,  in  these  prov- 
inces, yield  the  treasury  a  sum  of  10,000,000 
thalers,  or  87,500,000  francs ;  by  adding  to  this 
the  product  of  real  estate  built  on,  which  is 
7,000,000  francs,  the  land  tax  rose  in  1865  from 
88,000,000  to  45,000,000  francs.  — The  tax  upon 
classified  income  and  the  class  taxes  (law  of  May 
1, 1851)  are  personal  taxes  levied  upon  the  income. 
For  tliJs  purpose  tax  payers  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  their  incomes,  into  several  classes,  the 
amount  of  income  for  each  class  being  fixed  by 
law.  The  classification  is  made  by  commissions 
of  tax  payers  appointed  by  the  communal  author- 
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ities,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  tax  payers  classify  them- 
selves. The  tax  upon  classified  revenue  is  paid 
only  by  persons  w^ith  an  income  of  more  than 
1,000  thalers  a  year,  while  the  class  tax  is  due  from 
all  tax  payers  who  do  not  live  in  cities  subject  to 
the  tax  on  the  grinding  of  corn  and  the  tax  on  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  (tax  on  flour  and  meat). 
There  is  in  Prussia  an  income  tax,  but  this  tax  has 
a  different  name,  according  as  the  tax  payer  has 
more  or  less  than  1,000  thalers  income.  The  rate 
of  the  tax  also  differs;  it  is  about  2  per  cent,  for 
the  class  tax,  and  3  per  cent,  for  the  tax  on  classi- 
fied income.  The  term  dass  has  the  following 
signification:  instead  of  demanding  so  much  per 
cent,  of  income,  a  poll  tax  is  demanded,  graduated 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  tax  payer;  tax 
payers  are,  therefore,  grouped  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  their  income  (for  example, 
1,000  to  1,100,  1,100  to  1.200,  etc.),  and  poll  taxes 
are  demanded  proportionate  to  the  income.  The 
result  is,  that  for  1 ,  150  thalers  income,  as  much  is  re- 
quirkl  as  for  1,101,  or  1,199.  —The  industrial  or 
license  tax  (law  of  May  80,  1820)  is  levied  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
fessions. The  different  localities  are,  for  this 
purpose,  divided  into  four  categories,  of  which 
the  first  three  embrace  the  cities  of  a  certain  impor- 
tance, whUe  the  fourth  comprises  all  the  other 
communes.  The  first  three  categories  are  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  the  population;  the  local- 
ities belonging  to  the  fourth  category  are  Joined 
together  in  unions  corresponding  to  the  circle 
Qcreis),  The  license  is  always  a  distributed  tax. 
The  contingent  is  fixed  in  a  lump  for  a  city  or 
circle;  it  is  then  divided  among  those  engaged  in 
industry  according  to  the  importance  of  their 
business.  — The  tax  upon  railways  (law  of  May  80, 
1858)  is  levied  upon  their  net  proceeds.  The  tarifF 
is  as  follows:  when  the  income  from  shares  is  4  per 
cent,  net  or  less,  the  tax  is  one-fortieth  of  the  in- 
come; when  the  dividend  exceeds  4  per  cent.,  the 
tax  is  one-twenty-fourth  for  the  excess  between 
4  and  5  per  cent.,  one-tenth  for  what  exceeds  5 
per  cent,  and  up  to  6  per  cent.,  and  two- tenths 
for  the  part  of  the  dividend  which  exceeds  6  per 
cent.  —  The  land,  class  and  patent  taxes  are  col- 
lected by  collectors,  who  receive  allowances  for 
collection,  while  the  tax  upon  classified  incomes 
is  collected  by  the  pay  offices  of  the  circle  (the 
receivers  of  finances),  and  the  tax  upon  railways 
by  the  provincial  pay-offices  of  the  government 
(receivers  general).  — Indirect  tacce$.  The  customs 
duties,  the  tax  upon  salt,  brandy,  malt,  nat}ve  su- 
gar and  tobacco,  coming  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  empire,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  here. 
We  shall  speak  here  only  of  taxes  purely  Prus- 
sian. — The  stamp  duties  (law  and  tariff  of  March 
7,  1822,  modified  in  1869  and  1873)  are  in  part 
fixed  and  in  part  proportional.  To  the  first  are 
subject  all  instruments  submitted  for  registration, 
or  which  are  presented  to  the  public  authority, 
such  as  passports,  playing  cards,  periodicals,  so 
long  as  stamps  had  to  be  affixed  to  them;  to  the 
latter,  unilateral  instruments  concerning  objects 
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of  a  value  of  at  least  187  fr.  60  c,  as  well  as  in- 
heritances, judicial  acts,  etc.  —  To  the  taxes  on 
the  grinding  of  com  and  slaughtering  of  animals 
<law  of  May  80,  1820)  are  subject  eighty-three 
cities  (the  number  is  diminishing)  of  a  certain 
importance,  designated  by  the  law  of  May  1, 
1854,  and  exempted,  for  this  reason,  from  the 
class  tax,  but  not  from  the  tax  on  classified  in- 
come.  It  is  a  tax  on  consumption  collected  at  the 
gates  of  the  cities,  and  levied  upon  flour  and  meat, 
whatever  may  be  the  form  under  which  these 
commodities  enter  the  city.  The  tariff  is  5  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes  of  wheat,  1  fr.  25  c.  per  100 
kilogrammes  of  other  cereals,  and  7  fr.  50  c.  per 
100  kilogrammes  of  meat.  The  tax  upon  meat 
may  be  replaced  by  a  tax  per  head  upon  the  cat- 
tle which  ent«r  the  cities.  A  third  of  the  tax 
upon  the  grinding  of  com  is  given  to  the  respect- 
ive municipal  funds.  The  share  of  the  state 
amounts  to  a  total  sum  of  12,000,000  francs.  A 
great  number  of  these  cities  have  also  been  au- 
thorized by  the  state  to  add  additional  taxes  to 
these.  —  The  tax  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
(law  of  Sept.  25, 1820)  is  not  important.  Wine  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  from  90  c.  to  4  fr.  88  c. 
(according  to  the  quality)  per  eimer  (70  litres) 
of  wine  produced.  It  is  charged  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  is,  so  to  speak,  a  supplementary 
land  tax;  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  include  it 
among  indirect  taxes.  —  The  tolls  of  roads  and 
bridges  have  been  strongly  attacked  for  some 
time,  but  they  do  not  lack  defenders.  —  Other  re- 
9ouree»  of  the  department  of  finance.  We  group 
under  this  designation  the  lottery,  the  bank, 
the  naval  commercial  institution,  the  mint,  and 
the  general  administration  of  the  finances.  The 
first  three,  established  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
have  undergone  many  changes  since.  —  The  lot- 
tery (law  of  May  28,  1810,  and  regulation  of 
May  1,  1841)  is  divided  into  four  classes;  it  is  re- 
newed twice  a  year,  so  that  there  are  eight  draw- 
ings in  the  year.  The  number  of  chances  in  each 
lottery,  at  195  francs  a  chance,  is  95,000,  and  the 
number  of  prizes,  84,000.  The  state  collects  from 
this  gain  15  5-6  per  cent. ;  and  besides  2  per  cent, 
is  accorded  to  the  collectors  charged  with  the  sale 
of  the  tickets  and  the  payment  of  the  prizes.  — 
The  naval  commercial  institution  (Seehandlung), 
instituted  in  1772  to  encourage  maritime  com- 
merce (law  of  Jan.  17,  1820),  is  but  an  institution 
of  credit  and  of  commerce,  intended  principally 
to  effect  the  purchase  of  salt  abroad,  and  to  take 
charge  of  certain  public  affairs  which  require 
commercial  operations.  This  institution  has  been 
often  and  many  times  justly  attacked;  some 
demand  more  publicity,  while  others  do  not  wish 
a  banking  house  carrying  on  business  with  the 
funds  of  the  state.  The  Seehandlung  having 
many  times  controlled  the  issue  of  laws,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  made  a  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  state.  Bergins,  author  of  a  ''  Treatise  on  Fi- 
nances," echoes  this  singular  reproach  (pp.  888, 
889).  Would  people  have  preferred  to  see  a 
banker  making  this  profit?    For,  what  the  See- 


hantUung  gains,  the  state  receives;  and  in  this 
case  it  performs  the  oflSce  of  a  public  service,  aa 
if  it  were  a  section  of  the  ministry  of  finance. 
We  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  Seekandlung;  we 
are  only  trying  to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  an  ar- 
gument. Let  us  add,  that  the  Seekandlung  turns 
only  a  fixed  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
and  figures  only  In  the  receipts,  and  not  in  the 
expenditures.  (Certain  deputies  have  demanded 
that  tile  SeehantUung  should  turn  in,  every  year, 
the  whole  of  its  gains,  instead  of  increasing  its  cap- 
ital by  the  surplus;  but  it  would  be  perhaps  better 
to  abolish  that  institution  than  to  enfeeble  it.  — 
The  gross  proceeds  of  the  mint,  from  the  coinage, 
are  an  item  in  the  receipts,  and  are  absorbed  by 
the  expenses  of  manufacture  and  administration. 
—  OoUeetions  of  the  department  of  commerce,  of  in- 
dustry and  of  pubUe  works.  These  comprise  the 
mines,  manufactories  and  salt  works,  the  state 
railways  and  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain. 
The  mines,  manufactories  and  salt  works  of  the 
state  are  so  numerous  and  so  important  that 
their  gross  product  amounted,  in  1878,  to:  mines, 
20,809,680  thalers;  manufactories,  6,702,950;  and 
salt  works,  1,674,660.  There  are  also  various 
products  which  reached  a  total  of  1,200,000  thar 
lers ;  in  all,  about  thirty  ihillions ;  but  about  80 
per  cent,  was  absorbed  for  the  expenses  of  exploi- 
tation and  administration.  The  state  collects,  be- 
sides, a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  gross  product  of 
the  mines  of  individuals  (law  of  May  12,  1854), 
which  has  been  for  a  series  of  years  about  2,000,000 
thalers.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  a  right 
of  the  state.  —  In  the  railway  system  of  Prussia 
the  following  distinction  must  be  made:  1.  the 
railways  of  the  state;  2,  the  lines  which  have 
been  subsidized  by  the  state,  which,  besides,  as- 
sumed certain  obligations ;  8,  the  lines  to  which 
the  state  guarantees  a  minimum  of  interest;  4, 
the  lines  acquired  by  the  annexation  of  Hanover 
and  other  territory;  however,  the  budgets  confine 
themselves  to  an  enumeration  of  the  lines,  indi- 
cating separately  the  proceeds  of  each  of  them. 
The  net  product  of  the  railways,,  augmented  by  a 
sum  of  about  5,000,000  francs,  is  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt  contracted  for  the  constmction  and 
acquisition  of  railways.  —  CoUecUon^  of  the  ether 
mimeterial  departments.  The  collections  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  are  the  most  considerable. 
They  consist  of  the  costs  of  trials  and  of  Judicial 
acts,  and  reach  a  figure  large  enough  almost  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  receipts  of  the  department  of  agricult- 
ure are  made  up  from  redemption  of  servitudes 
and  of  other  real  estate  burdens  (consolidation  of 
estates),  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  public  8tud«: 
they  cover,  except  about  2,500,000  francs,  the 
expenses  of  the  ministry.  The  receipts  of  the 
department  of  the  interior  coniprise  fines,  taxes 
on  passpprts,  and  the  products  of  workhouses  and 
houses  of  correction.  —  Expenditures  of  the  Hate. 
The  expenditures  of  the  state  are  divided  into 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  or,  to  use  the  Prus- 
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sian  phraaeology,  into  pennanent  and  accidental 
{eintnaUgey  The  following  is  the  table  of  the 
expenditures  of  1878,  corresponding  to  the  table  of 
receipts  given  above : 

OBDIKABT  KZFBNSn. 

A.  Cost  of  collection  and  exploitation.  TtuUen. 
Ministry  of  ilnance ie,451,<»5 

To  wit: 

Domaina 8,188,760 

9V>Kata 7.508,000 

Direct  tazea 8,861,000 

Indirect  taxea 6,888,600 

Lottery 24,875     • 

Mint 878,900 

State  printing 814,700 

Ministry  of  commerce 68,460,068 

Mannfactare  of  porcelain 148,000 

Mines 14,806,488 

Manufactories 6,848,004 

Saltworks 1,166,780 

Other  Indostries 666,096 

Total 88,006,868 

Bailways 80,447,816 

Mfaiistry  of  state 48,870 

Tbtalcosto 78,956,468 

B.  Complements  to  the  civU  list 1,600,000 

Public  debt  (comprising  therein  lh,989,184)  for  the 

debt  of  theraUways 86,898,800 

Expenses  of  the  chamben 807,800 

Minietryof  state 547,611 

Ministry  of  foreign  aflalis 186,600 

Mfaiistry  of  ilnanoe 81,666,006 

Ministry  of  commerce  (of  industry  and  public 

worlw) 11,608.981 

Mlnifitry  of  Justice 10,460,680 

Ministry  of  the  interior 0,766,896 

Ministry  of  agriculture 8^796,048 

Ministry  of  worship,  education  and  health 10,088,017 

Sxtraordinary  expenses,  divided  among  the  dif- 
ferent ministries  88,450,839 

(Jrand  total 809,844,485 

The  absence  of  the  ministries  of  war  and  of  the 
navy,  in  the  above  table,  wUl  be  noticed:  this 
is  because  their  services  depend  now  upon  the 
empire,  and  figure  in  the  latter's  budget.  The 
council  of  Prussian  ministers  Includes,  however, 
the  ministers  who  direct  these  services.  —  The 
dotation  of  the  crown  includes  the  deduction 
from  the  product  of  domains  and  forests  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  which  amounts  to  2,578,099 
thalers  with  the  premium  upon  gold.  This  de- 
duction was  decreed  to  the  civil  list,  when  the 
king  abandoned  the  domains  of  the  crown  to  the 
state,  as  a  hypothecation  in  favor  of  the  cred- 
itors of  the  8tat«  Qaw  of  Dec.  17,  1808,  law  of 
1810.  and  law  of  Jan.  17,  1820).  This  civil  list 
was  increased  500,000  thalers  by  the  law  of  April 
80,  1859,  and  by  that  of  Jan.  27,  1868,  by  a  mill- 
ion, so  tliat  the  whole  of  the  dotation  of  the  royal 
crown  is  4,078,099  thalers,  or  12,219,297  marks, 
in  the  new  German  money.  —  We  speak,  a  little 
further  on,  of  the  public  debt.  The  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  are  applied  chiefly  to  public 
works  of  all  kinds,  to  improvements,  to  the  re- 
demption of  servitudes  with  which  the  domains 
and  forests  of  the  state  are  charged,  to  the  im- 
provement  or  extension  of  useful  institutions. 


etc.  —  Publie  debt  The  events  of  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  this  century  imposed  upon  Prussia  a 
rather  heavy  debt;  it  amounted  in  1820,  when 
peace  allowed  liquidation  to  be  begun,  and  regu- 
lation to  be  imdertaken,  to  206,788,171  thalers 
bearing  interest,  and  11,242,847  thalers  of  paper 
money.  A  sinking  fund  was  created;  economy 
reigned  in  the  administration,  and  in  1848  the 
debt  was  reduced  to  122,942,765  thalers.  The 
events  of  the  times,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
construction  of  numerous  railroads,  on  the  other, 
hicreased  the  debt,  in  1858,  to  225,776,888  tjialers, 
and  in  1867  to  270,661,195.  At  the  end  of  1868, 
after  the  addition  of  the  debts  of  the  annexed 
provinces,  the  figures  were  as  follows  (the  railway 
debt  being  included  in  the  total  debt) : 


PROVINCES. 

Total  Debt. 

«SS!SZ' 

The  old  tenitoriea ...... .. 

88.146,060 
16,406,600 
90,340,688 

877,098 

ThiJen. 
184,708,818 
16,868,780 
16,807,600 
10,683,886 

Hanover ..  .... 

The  electorate  of  Hesse......... 

Nassau 

Heese-Homburff 

Schleswig-Holstdn 

Total..... 

416,868,181 

188,818,488 

_• 

To  this  must  be  added  18,250,000  thalers  of  debt 
not  bearing  interest,  or  of  paper  money.  We  have 
seen  above  that  this  debt  was  11,242,847  in  1820; 
it  remained  at  that  figure,  till  1850.  At  that  time 
an  issue  of  9,600,000  thalers  was  made,  which 
brought  the  circulation  up  to  20,842,847  thalers. 
In  1851  ten  millions  more  were  issued,  but  in 
1856  the  circulation  was  reduced  five  millions, 
and  in  1857  ten  millions  more,  and  it  remained 
15,842,847  thalers  until  1867.  —The  debt  of  1868 
required  an  expenditure  of  25,704,980  thalers,  of 
which  10,002,486  was  for  the  railway  debt.  The 
sinking  fund  in  these  twenty-five  millions  com- 
prised the  amount  of  8,178,488  thalers.  As  the 
construction  of  railroads  continued,  and  as,  with 
every  loan,  the  dotation  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
increased;  and  as,  besides,  the  interest  of  the  re- 
deemed debts  continued  for  ten  years  to  increase 
this  fund,  the  burden  was  found  rather  heavy;  or, 
as  was  also  said,  the  amortizement  was  too  rapid. 
Perhaps  this  state  of  things  would  have  continued, 
but,  the  year  1869  showing  a  deficit,  the  minister 
of  finance  decided  to  propose  a  bill  for  the  eoTir 
soUdation  of  the  debt.  This  bill,  a  little  modified, 
became  a  law  Dec.  19,  1869  ("Prussian  Official 
Journal,"  of  Dec.  24).  To  understand  this  law, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  the  Prussian  debt, 
which  was  composed  of  115  different  titles,  was 
subject  to  obligatory  amortizement.  There  were 
annually  redeemed  at  -the  Bourse,  as  far  as  the 
funds  intended  for  that  purpose  would  allow,  the 
funds  (or  rather,  the  capitals)  the  market  price  of 
which  was  below  par.  As  for  other  titles,  they 
were  drawn  by  lot  as  obligations  (the  coupons 
were  numbered  and  payable  to  the  bearer).  The 
consolidation  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  nine- 
teen kinds  of  titles,  twelve  at  4i  per  cent.,  and 
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seyen  at  4  per  cent.,  for  new  titles  at  4|  per  cent., 
the  obligatory  amortizement  of  which  was  sus- 
pended till  1885,  and  is  to  be  optional  with  the 
state  after  that  date.  That  is  to  say,  until  1885 
the  titles  of  the  consolidated  debt  can  be  redeemed 
only  at  the  Bourse,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day, 
and  only  by  means  of  the  budget  surplus  which 
is  especially  intended  for  that  purpose.  From 
Jan.  1,  1885,  the  goyemment  may  resume  the 
amortizement  by  means  of  drawing  by  lot  and  at 
par.  To  attract  the  holders  of  titles  at  4  per  cent, 
a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  was  offered  them.  The 
operation  was  applied  to  a  sum  total  of  228,486,175 
thalers,  which  became  reduced  to  217,551,000 
thalers,  since  800  thalers  of  capital  at  4|  per  cent, 
were  given  in  exchange  for  900  thalers  at  4  per 
cent.  The  rest  of  the  debt  was  maintained  under 
the  former  system.  The  operation,  by  reducing 
the  liquidation  funds  from  8,666.140  to  5,243,285 
thalers,  set  free  for  other  purposes  the  sum  of 
8,422,855  thalers.  The  consolidation,  which  trans- 
formed the  capital  debt  into  an  interest  debt,  was 
80  successful,  that,  disposing  of  the  great  surplus 
of  receipts,  six  million  thalers  for  1870  and  more 
than  nine  million  thalers  for  1871,  and  the  4|  hav- 
ing passed  par,  the  minister  of  finance  could  a^k 
of  the  chambers  the  authority  to  resume,  as  far  as 
this  remainder  was  concerned,  the  former  mode  of 
•amortizement.  —  We  shall  now  sum  up  the  situa- 
tion of  the  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1872,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  suryeillanoe,  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  Feb.  24,  1860 : 

Debt  bearing  interest.  Thalen. 

Debt  of  PraBsla,  before  1886 ^ «54,7«3,184 

Debt  of  the  states  annexed  in  1806 61,164.001 

Total 416,857.185 

Ttcm  these  flgares  must  be  dedacted  the  amount 
proceeding  (except  9,S86,900  thalers)  from  rail- 
way loans,  the  proceeds  of  which  coTer  the  in- 
terest and  liqaidatlon  of  the  capital  employed.  196,858,145 

Left  to  the  charga  of  the  state 819,009,040 

Debt  not  bearing  interest. 
Paper  money  {Caseenecheine) 18,SOO,000 

—  In  1873  Prussia  contracted  a  loan  of  120  mill- 
ions of  thalers  for  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads.*—  IV.  Army  and  Navy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Prussian  army,  we  can  only  relate  its 
history  from  the  accession  of  King  Frederick  Wil- 

*  The  estimates  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  sub- 
mitted by  the  government  to  the  chambers  are  always  pre- 
pared to  show  an  even  balance,  without  surplus  or  deficit; 
but  in  recent  years  the  former  has  been  constant,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  latter  an  exception.  The  surplus  of  the  five  years 
from  1870  to  1874  varied  from  £1,425,000  in  1870.  to  £4,158,000 
In  1872,  reaching  its  maximum  in  the  latter  year.  But  there 
were  deficits  in  1875,  in  1876  and  in  1877.  —  Up  to  the  end  of 
1876  the  finance  estimates  were  for  the  calendar  year,  but  it 
was  then  decided  that  henceforth  they  should  be,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  for  financial  years  ending  March  81.  The  first  finan- 
cial year  under  the  new  arrangement  commenced  April  1, 
1877,  so  that  the  preceding  accounta  were  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen months,  commencing  Jan.  1, 1876,  and  ending  March 
81, 1877.  —The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  Prussia  were  as  follows,  during  each  of  the  seven  years, 
1874-81: 


liam  III.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  17V7, 
he  laid  down  in  a  law,  the  principle  of  obligatory 
personal  military  service;  but  this  law  contained 
at  the  same  time  such  a  great  number  of  exemp- 
tions and  privileges,  that  the  service  was  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  lower  classes.    The  misfor- 


TEABS. 


1874 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


J- Ending  Dec.  81. 
(16moe.)l 


Ending  Mar.  81 


Revenae.      Expendiears. 


Uii¥. 

606,097,700 
094,484,900 
808,078.700 
667.5:»,844 
718.857,764 
711,500,758 
918,070,400 


Mark. 

d9&,0ir7,7D0 
004,484,900 
809  072.700 
667,590.844 
718,857.764 
711,800.758 
918,070,400 


—  The  revenue  in  the  financial  estimates  of  Pruaaia.  Is  divid- 
ed under  seven  beads,  repreaentlng  the  various  ministerial 
departments.  Receipts  from  state  railways  form  the  chkf 
source  of  revenue,  and,  next  to  them,  the  direct  taxea.  In 
recent  years  the  income  from  railways  and  other  state  nnder- 
takings,  such  as  mines,  has  been  largely  increasing,  showing 
a  tendency  to  become  a  far  more  fruitf al  source  of  revenue 
than  all  taxation,  direct  or  indirect.  —In  the  badget  esti- 
mates for  tlie  year  ending  Marcli,  1888,  the  aooices  of  rev- 
enue were  given  as  follows: 

Sources  qf  JSeveiMie. 

1.  Ministry  of  agriculture,  domaina  and  forests:       Hark. 

Income  (h>m  domains  and  forests 78,198,214 

Various 7,000.840 

Total .1 80,188.564 

8.  Ministry  of  finance : 
Direct  taxes : 

Land  tax  (Orundsteuer) 40,188,000 

House  tax S8«066,000 

Income  tax 98,817,000 

daaa  Ux  {Klasssnstener) 85,146,100 

Trade  tax  ((?«ttw*«toMr) 18,683,000 

Batlway  dues 8,986,000 

Miscellaneous 588,000 

Total 144,458,700 

Indirect  taxes: 

Share  of  Imperial  customs  and  taxes 19,089,690 

Soocession  tax  (ErbtchitftsUnsr) 5,800,000 

Stamps 16,500,000 

Bills  of  exchange 70,440 

BrVlge,  harbor,  river,  or  canal  dues 8,800,000 

Fines,  etc 58,5001,000 

Miscellaneous 8,051,870 

Total 96.588,000 

State  lottery 4,048.800 

-Naval  commercial  institution  {Seehandhmg) 8^000,000 

The  mint 8S6,8» 

Miscellaneous 187.863,384 

Total  receipts  of  ministry  of  finance 878,1S0;H>4 

8.  Ministryof  public  works: 

Mines,  produce  of 60,160,148 

Furnaces,  iron  mills,  forges,  produce  of 19,178,586 

Salines,  produce  of 5,461,9i0 

State  railways 889,150,517 

Miscellaneous 8»841,6B8 

Total  receipts  of  ministry  of  public  works...  408,786^ 

4.  Mhiistry  of  justice 6,506,000 

5.  "         the  Interior S,50e,38S 

6.  "         commerce  and  industry 886,006 

7.  "        public  instruction  and  ecclesiasti- 

cal aiEairs 8,889,818 

8.  "         state 688,810 

9.  •*        foreignalTairs 4,500 

10.  **        war 8W 

Tbtal  estimated  revenue 9S4»580,917 
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tunes  vhich  Pnissia  suffered  in  1806  were  the 
cause  of  great  modifications  in  its  internal  organ- 
ization. It  was  necessary  to  supply  the  material 
strength  which  it  had  lost  by  the  creation  of  new 
moral  strength,  so  that  the  reform  extended  to 
all  public  services.    Napoleon,  having  restricted 

—The  expenditare  in  the  financial  estimates  of  Prasela  is 
divided  into  ordinary  (fortdauerrule)  and  extraordinary 
(€tmmaliffe  und  austerordentliehe)  disbursements.  The  or- 
dinary is  sahdivided  into  current  expenditure  {BetrUU-Aut- 
ifoden)^  administrative  expenditure  (StaaUverwaUunfft-AtU' 
ffoden),  and  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  (DotaHonen), 
In  the  estimates  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  81, 1888, 
tike  brmnches  of  expenditore  were  as  follows: 
Bnmehet  af  BitpendMwr*. 
Cmrent  expenditure:  xariE. 

1.  Ministry  of  agricnltuK,  domains  and  forests.   87,080,880 

«.  "  Finance 87,760,686 

a.  "  Public  works 844,916,867 

Total  current  expenditure 419,756,068 

Adminlstnti've  expenditure: 

1.  Ministry  of  Finance 86,788,618 

«.          ••          PnbUcworks 16,669,618 

Sa.       "          Commeioe  and  industry 1,616,076 

a          "          Justtoe 78,7!».100 

4.           "          The  Interior 40,403,807 

Bl          '*          Agriculture,  domains  and  forests.  11,814,560 
■4L          "          Public  instruction  and  ecclesias- 
tical afEairs 60,888,067 

7.          «•          State 8.987,798 

a          '*          Foreign  affairs 600,670 

«.           «•          War 107,472 

IOl  **  General  administration  of  finance  187,074,410 

Total  administrstlTe  expenditure 866,676,688 

Chaiges  on  consolidated  fund: 

Addition  to  the  "  ErondotaUon ''  of  the  king. . . .  4,600,000 

Interest  of  public  debt,  inclusire  railway  debt...  87,004,618 

Sinking  fund  of  debt 90,480,094 

Annuities  and  management 1,914,641 

Chamber  of  lords 171,860 

Cliamber  of  deputies 1,900,580 

Total  charges  on  consolidated  fund 116,861228 

Total  ordinary  expenditure.. 901,691,888 

Sxtraordinary  expenditure 82,808,089 

Total  expenditure 984,689,917 

— In  the  budget  for  1888-4  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
expected  to  balance  at  1,069,688,000  mark.  The  expenditure 
for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  into  the  budget  of  Prus- 
sia, but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  empire.— The  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed 
in  1866,  was,  according  to  tlie  budget  of  1888-8,  as  follows: 


rrKMB. 

Amoant. 

AmortlMp 
tlon. 

National  debt  bearing  interest: 

«Ute  treasury  bills 

Conaohdated  debt  at  4t  per  cent. .. 

I7on -consolidated  loans............ 

Mark. 

107,666,100 
606,827,160 
1,159,226,000 
88,694,100 
20,860,000 

1.M8  860 
40,476,088 
88,994,182 

Mark. 
7,070,608 

"6V906,406 
1,645,000 

166,801 

Preference  loan  of  1866 

War  debt  of  tiie  Kurmark  and  Neu- 
mark..-- ----- ^--^-- 

8tate  railway  debt 

1,896,687 

Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866. 

8,806,866 

ToUl  national  debt  bearing  in- 
terest  —  

2,089,681.480 
80,000,000 

90,480,094 

National  debt  not  besring  inter- 
est: 
Floating  debt,  called  "Scbatz-Au- 
wetsnngen^*.. 

Total  national  debt 

2,060,661,480 

the  effective  force  of  the  Prussian  anny  in  active 
service  to  42,000  men,  certain  illustrious  generals, 
like  Scharnhorst  and  Gneissenau,  and  an  eminent 
statesman,  the  baron  von  Stein,  consulted  as  to 
the  means  of  giving  to  Prussia  the  power  and 
authority  which  she  had  enjoyed  before  the  war 
of  1806.  To  accomplish  this  aim,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  without 
awakening  suspicions,  the  number  of  soldiers, 
and  to  thus  prepare  to  be  ready  at  the  first  sig- 
nal given  by  circumstances.  The  royal  ordinance 
of  Aug.  6,  1808,  established  a  system,  according 
to  the  terms  of  which  the  regiments  in  active  serv- 
ice should  discharge  from  'time  to  time  a  certain 
number  of  well-drilled  soldiers,  and  replace  them 
by  as  many  more,  whom  they  should  instruct,  and 
discharge  again  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  to  re- 
ceive an  equal  number  of  new  recruits.  In  this 
way,  little  by  little,  a  drilled  reserve  was  formed, 
amoimting  to  a  total  of  150,000  men.  In  1811 
d^pOts  of  instruction,  so-called,  were  organized, 
whose  real  purpose  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  active  officers,  in  view  of  an  imminent  war. 
These  preparations  allowed,  in  1818,  an  army  of 
200,000  men  of  troops  of  the  line  to  be  placed  in 
the  field,  and  the  provinces  organized  an  auxiliary 
army,  composed  of  able-bodied  men  who  had  not 
served,  called  the  landioehr,  and  which  the  prov- 
inces equipped  and  armed  at  their  own  expense. 
— The  landwehr,  springing  almost  spontaneously 
from  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  people,  was  pro- 
claimed the  fundamental  principle  of  the  future 
military  organization  of  Prussia.  On  Feb.  0, 
1818,  the  king  abolished  all  exemption  from  con- 
scription, and,  Sept.  8,  1814,  a  royal  ordinance 
established  the  new  organization  of  the  army  as 
follows.  The  land  force  comprised:  1,  the  active 
army;  2,  the  first  ban  of  the  landwehr;  8,  the 
second  ban  of  the  landwehr;  4,  the  arriere-ban, 
or  landsturm.  The  active  army  is  the  practical 
military  school  of  the  nation;  it  comprises:  1, 
individuals  who  wish  to  embrace  a  militaiy  ca- 
reer and  to  pass  the  examinations  for  ensign  and 
officer;  2,  those  who  present  themselves  volim- 
tarily  to  satisfy  the  law ;  8,  able-bodied  young 
men,  aged  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  years, 
without  exception.  (There  are,  however,  some 
cases  of  exemption.)  The  length  of  service  is 
three  years  under  the  flag;  then  the  soldier,  sent 
to  his  home  on  renewable  leave  of  absence,  passes 
into  the  reserve,  of  which  he  forms  a  part  for 
two  years.  The  first  ban  of  the  landwehr,  des- 
tined to  maintain  the  standing  army,  comprises 
the  soldiers  who  leave  the  reserve  after  having 

The  charges  for  interest  and  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  87,680,661  mark  in  the  financial  year  1882^ 
For  the  bndget  year  1888-4  it  was  reported  that  a  loan  of 
thirty -two  million  mark  woold  be  required.  The  interest  on 
the  debt  wonld  have  to  be  increased  by  eighteen  million 
mark;  and  it  was  expected,  that  on  April  1, 1888,  the  total 
debt  would  be  2,640  million  mark,  to  which  would  be  added 
1,860  million,  to  be  Issued  in  treasury  bonds,  in  consequence 
of  the  nationalization  of  the  railways.  The  total  debt  of 
Prussia  would  thus  amount  to  4,600  million  mark,  or  £296^- 
000,000.-8.  M. 
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oompletod  their  five  years  of  servioe;  they  form 
a  part  of  it  for  seven  years,  and  are  obliged  to 
present  themselves  at  the  musters  and  at  the  peri- 
odical exercises  in  their  cantons.  The  second  ban, 
who  are  charged  with  going  to  the  defense  of  for- 
tified places,  are  likewise  subjected  to  a  service  of 
seven  years,  but  are  not  bound  to  take  part  in  the 
cantonal  exercises,  they  are  only  reviewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  military  authority  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  arriere-ban,  finally,  are  simply  a  home 
guard.  Thus  was  the  army  constituted  by  the 
law  of  Sept.  8,  1814.  A  supplementary  law, 
published  April  21,  1815,  assigned  to  each  di- 
vision of  the  landwehr  its  territorial  circumscrip- 
tion, and  regulated  its  division  into  (three)  battal- 
ions, and  its  general  administration.  —  Such  was 
the  primitive  organization  of  the  Prussian  army. 
Later,  it  was  resolved  to  place  the  landwehr  in  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  line,  by  form- 
ing brigades  composed  of  a  regiment  of  the  line 
and  a  regiment  of  landwehr.  The  line  and  the 
landwehr  had  the  same  equipment,  the  same 
armament,  and  officers  of  the  line  were  detached 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  landwehr,  and  vice 
wrsa.  But  this  fusion,  instead  of  creating  a 
strong  and  rational  whole,  produced  a  system 
which  was  in  contradiction  with  the  spirit  of 
modem  times  and  with  the  exigencies  of  practice. 
The  line  would  often  be  despoiled,  at  a  decisive 
moment,  of  its  best  officers  and  under  officers, 
and  besides  be  obliged  to  share  its  supplies  with 
the  landwehr.  In  assembling  the  latter,  the  coun- 
try was  suddenly  deprived  of  a  great  number  of 
workmen;  the  mechanic,  the  workman,  and  the 
cultivator  of  the  land,  were  snatched  from  their 
customary  occupations.  Becoming  soldiers  again 
after  an  absence  from  the  corps  of  from  three  to 
six  years,  these  men  formed  a  body  of  troops  to 
whom  the  experience  which  arms  of  precision 
and  modem  tactics  demand,  was  lacking.  — 
These  military  arguments  found  their  corollary 
in  reasons  of  equity  and  of  public  economy. 
''Personal  conscription,"  that  is  to  say,  the  obli- 
gation of  etery  Prussian  to  serve  in  the  regular 
army,  could  never  be  applied  in  all  its  rigor,  and 
had  become  an  illusion  altogether.  Just  as  in 
1848,  when  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  11,000,000,  the  annual  contingent 
remained  fixed  at  40,000  men  at  a  time  when  the 
census  gave  a  population  of  18,500,000;  it  was 
afterward  raised  to  03,000  men.  A  drawing  of 
lots,  introduced  in  1820,  liberated  annually  al- 
most 74  per  cent,  of  the  male  population :  a  very 
considerable  advantage,  if  we  remember  that 
those  to  whom  fortune  had  not  been  favorable 
(about  26  per  cent.)  were  subjected  to  nineteen 
years'  service,  while  also  remaining  subject  to  all 
civil  charges.  Cramped  in  their  movements  by 
the  obligation  to  Join  the  army,  they  could  only 
with  hesitancy  enter  upon  certain  careers,  and 
could,  consequently,  contribute  only  in  a  meas- 
ure relatively  restricted  to  the  increase  of  the 
nation's  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  the  support 
of  the  families,  whose  heads  were  called  to  act- 


ive service,  was  charged  to  the  cantons  and 
communes,  which  involved  them  in  debt  in  an 
almost  insupportable  manner.  Finally,  the  di- 
vision of  the  army  into  eight  corps,  correspond- 
ing to  the  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  might 
have  had  as  an  effect  the  distribution  in  an  un- 
equal manner,  and  therefore  unjust,  of  the  bur- 
dens of  all  kinds  which  a  partial  mobilization  of 
the  army  imposes  on  a  country.  In  such  cases, 
the  province  had  to  furnish  all  that  it  could  in 
men,  in  horses,  in  provisions,  while  the  others 
were  freed  from  all  payments,  and  scarcely  per- 
ceived the  agitation  which  rugned  among  their- 
fellow-citizens.  Such  a  military  system  ooold  wy 
longer  be  maintained.  It  was  necessary  to  change 
the  very  long  duration  of  service  of  a  limited 
number  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  shorter  service 
supported  by  a  larger  part  of  the  population.  In 
other  words,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  an- 
nual contingent,  and  to  diminish  the  obligations 
of  the  landwehr,  of  which  the  year  1859  had 
shown  the  weak  side.  —  In  this  year,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  while  maintaining  the  officers  and  under 
officers  of  the  infantry,  and  of  some  regiments  of 
cavalry  of  the  landwehr,  sent  back  the  oldest 
classes  to  their  homes,  and  ordered  a  supple- 
mentary levy.  In  1860  the  govemment  finished 
the  new  organization ;  it  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented to  the  chambers  a  bill,  which  the  ministry 
withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  session  without  its 
having  been  discussed.  The  principal  features 
of  that  bill  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
Every  Prussian  owes  military  service  from  the 
age  of  seventeen.  The  land  force  comprises  the 
standing  army  and  the  landwehr.  The  navy  is 
composed  of  the  permanent  navy  and  of  the  naval 
militia.  The  permanent  army  and  navy  are  al- 
ways bound  to  be  ready  to  enter  on  a  campaign. 
The  obligatory  time  of  active  service  on  land  and 
sea  is  fixed  at  eight  years.  Of  these  eight  years, 
the  soldiers  of  the  cavalry  pass  the  first  four  years 
in  the  regular  army,  those  of  the  other  branches 
and  of  the  navy  the  first  three  years,  and  those  in 
the  train  of  the  army  the  first  six  months.  The  rest 
of  the  time  they  are  on  renewable  leave  of  absence. 
The  landwehr  and  the  maritime  militia  are  in- 
tended to  sustain  the  army  and  navy.  After  the 
eight  years  of  service  are  ended,  the  men  enter  the 
landwehr  or  the  naval  militia ;  one  figures  upon 
the  lists  of  these  for  eleven  years,  but  in  no  case 
beyond  one's  thirty-ninth  year,  and  he  can  be 
called  to  active  service  only  in  time  of  war.  Young 
men,  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  capacity,  who 
enlist  voluntarily  and  equip  themselves  at  their 
own  expense,  serve  for  one  year  only,  after  which 
they  pass  to  the  landwehr.  This  provision  was  sus- 
tained by  the  law  proposed  in  1860,  and  which  was 
adopted  despite  the  chamber.  As  for  the  present 
organization,  it  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ger- 
man Ebi PIKE,  the  Prussian  army  and  the  Qerman 
army  being  now  subject  to  the  same  law.  — Navy^ 
(see  German  Empire). — ^V.  Judicial  OrganitaHoti. 
Offenses  against  police  regulations  are  Judged  by 
police  tribunals,  composed  of  a  single  Judge,  who 
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can  inflict  a  penalty  as  high  as  six  weeks'  impris- 
onment and  187  francs  50  centimes  fine ;  misde- 
meanors are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  cor- 
rectional tribunal,  composed  of  three  judges; 
crimes  are  tried  by  a  jury.  —  The  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  some  localities  of  the  right  bank  have 
preserved  the  French  civil  legislation,  while  al- 
most all  the  rest  of  the  monarchy  is  subjected  to 
the  Prussian  code.  From  this,  differences  in  the 
judicial  organization  of  the  various  provinces  re- 
sult. These  differences  may  be  thus  summed  up: 
1.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rhenish  tribimals 
is  restricted  to  the  cognizance  of  litigated  cases,  and 
while  extra-judicial  acts,  such  as  wills,  etc.,  are  re- 
served to  ministerial  officers,  notaries,  sheriffs,  etc. , 
these  acts  are  placed  among  the  prerogatives  of  a 
special  chamber  of  the  tribunals,  which  unites 
with  the  judicial  chamber  only  to  judge  impor- 
tant cases.  2.  The  Rlienish  tribunals  can  pro- 
nounce judgment  only  in  case  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy has  been  brought  before  them  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  suit  or  by  the  public  ministry;  the  other 
Prussian  tribunals  can  act  officially  and  without 
the  matter  in  controversy  being  so  brought  be- 
fore them.  8.  While  in  the  Rhenish  districts  the 
public  ministry  extends  its  surveillance  over  the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  justice,  includ- 
ing the  ministerial,  their  jurisdiction  is  limited, 
in  the  rest  of  Prussia,  to  affairs  pending  before 
the  tribunal  and  to  matrimonial  affairs.  4.  In 
the  Rhenish  province  the  execution  of  judgments 
is  made  by  the  agency  of  a  sheriff ;  elsewhere  in 
Prussia,  directly  by  the  tribunals.  —  A  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  spe- 
cial tribunals.  The  former  are  tribunals  of  the 
first  resort;  there  are  forty -six  in  the  province  of 
Prussia,  twenty-nine 'in  Brandenburg,  twenty  in 
Pomerania,  fifty-three  in  Silesia,  twenty-six  in 
Posen,  thirty-one  in  Saxony,  twenty-nine  in  West- 
phalia, nine  in  the  Rhenish  province,  etc.  The 
jurisdiction  of  most  of  these  tribunals  comprises 
a  circle  (district,  or  arrondissement),  the  others  are 
established  in  cities  of  more  tban  50,000  inhab- 
itants. Moreover,  the  tribunals  of  the  Rhenish 
province  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  about  a 
whole  governmental  district.  But  the  judicial 
Jurisdictions  do  not  always  correspond  with  the 
administrative  division  of  the  country.  The 
tribunals  of  the  first  resort  form  twenty-six  juris- 
dictions of  courts  of  appeal,  from  which  the 
Rhenish  province,  which  has  only  two  resorts 
(like  France),  can  appeal  to  Berlin,  where  the 
supreme  court  sits,  forming  a  third,  for  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Rhenish  province  there 
are  125  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is  the  supreme 
tribunal  which  settles  the  conflicts  of  Jurisdiction 
which  may  arise  between  the  tribunals;  the  con- 
flicts between  the  tribunals  and  the  administration 
are  regulated  by  the  tribunal  of  conflicts,  com- 
posed of  the  president  of  the  council  of  minis- 
ters, of  some  councilors  of  the  supreme  tribunal, 
and  of  some  functionaries  of  the  administration. 
—  The  special  tribunals  are:  the  tribunals  of  com- 
ineroe«  the  Judges  of  which  are  elected  by  the 


chief  merchants,  and  the  conmU  de  prtuCfunnmes 
elected  by  employera  and  workmen;  the  university 
tribunals,  which  extend  their  jurisdiction  over 
students,  and  which  ^can  inflict  a  penalty  as  high 
as  four  weeks'  incarceration;  the  customs  or  fiscal 
tribunals;  the  military  tribunals  (courts-martial); 
finally,  the  tribunals  charged  with  the  regulation 
of  compensation  due  for  the  purchase  of  servi- 
tudes. —  To  be  a  Judge,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  law  for  three  years,  to  have  passed  a  first 
examination,  then  to  go  through  a  stage  of  trial, 
and  pass  a  second  examination  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  Conditions  of  capacity  less  rigorous 
are  imposed  upon  prothonotaries  and  ministerial 
officers.  The  latter  are  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ters; the  presidents  appoint  the  inferior  agents. 
The  Judges  arc  appointed  by  the  king;  they  are 
irremovable,  or  at  least  their  salary  can  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  except  in  case  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  Each  tribunal  has  its  posts  more 
or  less  well  endowed;  a  person  begins  with  the 
lowest  salary,  and  rises,  by  seniority  and  in  pro- 
portion as  vacancies  occur,  to  a  higher  salary.  — 
VI.  Church  and  state.  The  liberty  of  Christian 
religions  has  been  established  in  Prussia  since  the 
last  century.  Frederick  the  Great  wished  every 
one  to  wark  out  his  salvation  in  his  own  way.  The 
code  of  1794  recognized  this  principle  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  the  constitution  of  1850  confirmed  it, 
and  even  applied  it  in  a  broader  way  by  extend- 
ing it  to  Israelites.  This  act  expressly  permits  the 
establishment  of  reunions  for  the  exercise  of  wor- 
ship in  common.  These  reunions  (or  parishes) 
from  the  time  they  are  established,  possess  the 
rights  of  a  recognized  private  society,  but  acquire 
the  rights  of  a  corporation  only  by  a  law.  Each 
religion  administers  its  institutions  as  it  wishes.  — 
The  24,500,000  inhabitants  of  Prussia  were  in  1874 
about  thus  divided  among  the  principal  religions: 
Protestants,  16,000,000;  Catholics,  8,000,000;  Isra- 
elites, 820,000.  The  rest  are  divided  among  many 
less  numerous  sects.  The  Catholics  form  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
ince, in  Posen  and  in  Silesia;  in  the  other  prov- 
inces the  Protestants  are  the  more  numerous.*  — 
The  king  is  the  supreme  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Prussia.  In  principle  the  constitution 
of  1850  gave  worship  its  independence,  but  the 
complete  application  of  the  principle  of  independ- 
ence was  not  attained  until  1873.     It  was  limited. 


•  At  the  last  oensns,  taken  Dec.  1,  1880,  the  Protegtants 
In  PnisBia  numbered  17,tt46,868,  being  64.09  per  cent,  of  the 
total  popalation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
9,206,283,  or  88.24  per  cent  The  number  of  Jews  was 
808,790,  or  1.834  per  cent  of  the  popalation  at  the  date  of  the 
census.  There  were,  at  the  census  of  Dec.  S^  1867  (the  last 
in  which  religious  statistics  were  ascertained  in  the  fullest 
manner)  9,817  Protestant  ministers,  and  7.690  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  including  chaplains.  The  Protestants  at  the  same 
date  had  11,866  churches,  and  1,504  other  religious  meeting 
places,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  had  6,164  churches,  and 
2,833  chapels,  besides  259  convents  and  monasteries.  The 
higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state,  the  archbishop 
of  Breslau  receiving  £1,700  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops 
about  £1,135.  The  Incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  mostly 
arise  from  endowments.-^.  M. 
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in  1850,  to  the  separation  of  internal  matters  from 
external  matters.  The  former  were  confided  to  a 
superior  evangelical  council  {(Herkirehenrath)  in- 
dependent of  the  minister  df  worship,  that  is  to 
say,  functioning  side  by  side  with  him.  Within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior  council  are  eight 
provincial  consistories,  which  operate  under  its 
authority,  and  which  are  presided  over  by  the 
superior  presidents;  they  include  among  their 
members  a  general  sitperintendent,  who  represents 
the  minister  of  worship.  The  external  matters 
are  administered,  as  formerly,  by  the  minister  of 
worship  and  by  the  governments  of  the  districts 
(the  prefects).  In  matters  of  a  mixed  nature  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  administrative  authorities 
deliberate  in  common.  —  The  internal  matters  in- 
clude dogma,  the  liturgy,  discipline,  the  synods, 
and  theological  instruction.  The  candidates  for 
the  evangelical  ministry  must  have  studied  the- 
ology for  three  years  in  a  university;  they  must 
pass  an  examination,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
patron  (the  state  or  the  possessor  of  the  seigniory), 
or  elected  by  the  parish.  The  provincial  consis- 
tories and  the  superior  evangelical  council  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  —  The  external  affairs  con- 
sist in  the  surveillance  over  the  property,  the  es- 
tablishments and  the  institutions  of  the  various 
churches,  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronate  of  the 
state,  which  confers  upon  it  besides  a  direct  in- 
fluence over  the  administration  of  these  establish- 
ments, over  the  appointment  of  the  administrators 
of  the  church  lands,  and  over  all  that  relates  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  parishes.  —  The  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Protestant,  or  Evangel- 
ical, religion,  promised  by  the  constitution,  has 
its  foundation  in  the  communal  and  synodal  regu- 
lation of  Sept.  10,  1878,  which  established  eouiv- 
eUs  of  ancients,  and  district  and  provincial  synods, 
as  well  as  a  general  synod.  These  regulations 
enter  into  all  possible  details,  even  to  prescribing 
that  they  shall  commence  their  meetings  with  a 
prayer.  —  The  Catholic  religion  is  much  more  in- 
dependent of  the  state  than  the  evangelical  relig- 
ion. There  is  not  even  a  concordat.  The  bull 
De  salute  animarum,  dated  July  16,  1821,  and  ac- 
cepted by  royal  ordinance  of  Aug.  28, 1821,  is  not 
a  treaty,  although  it  was  preceded  by  negotiations. 
It  settles  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses,  it  regulates 
what  relates  to  the  election  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  by  the  chapters  of  the  cathedrals  (with 
papal  approval),  and  treats  of  the  endowment  of 
the  sees,  by  right  of  indemnity  for  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  church  effected  in 
1810.  The  state  had  reserved  its  rights,  and  no- 
tably that  of  acting  as  intermediary  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  bishops  and  the  holy  see.  In 
1840  the  state  abandoned  this  right.  Article  six- 
teen of  the  constitution  of  1850  abolished  it,  and 
allowed  the  bishops  to  correspond  directly  with 
their  superior.  —  The  bishops  enjoyed  in  Prussia 
very  extended  rights,  and  the  government  favored 
them  in  a  very  special  manner.  But,  although 
the  reason  is  not  very  clear,  a  conflict  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  government  in  1870,  after  the 


proclamation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  which 
was  about  coincident  with  the  Franco-German 
war.  The  conflict  threatened  to  become  more  and 
more  envenomed,  the  government  demanding  that 
the  clergy  should  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the 
state,  while  the  priests,  and,  above  all,  the  bishops, 
professed  that  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
took  precedence  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  To 
combat  the  ultramontane  spirit  without  meddling 
with  the  internal  matters  of  religion,  the  govern- 
ment proposed  and  the  chambers  passed  many 
laws,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  brief  analy- 
sis. —  Latd  of  May  11,  1878.  This  law  applies  to 
Catholic  priests  as  well  as  to  Protestant  pastors  or 
ministers;  it  exacts  that  every  ecclesiastic  appoin^ 
ed  to  a  parish  shall  be  German,  and  that  he  shall 
have  studied  theology  regularly,  either  in  a  uni- 
versity or  in  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary  fur- 
nishing an  equivalent  instruction,  and  whose  plan 
of  studies  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  minis- 
ter. Before  entering  the  seminary,  or  being  en- 
rolled in  the  university,  the  pupil  has  to  pass  an 
examination  to  prove  that  he  has  made  his  hu- 
manities. The  professors  of  a  small  or  of  a  large 
seminary,  although  priests,  must  show  their  capac- 
ity by  an  examination.  In  case  of  transgression, 
the  state  can  refuse  the  subsidies  or  endowments. 
The  ecclesiastical  superiors  (bishops,  for  example), 
before  proceeding  to  an  appointment,  must  present 
(make  known  the  name  of)  the  candidate,  to  the 
superior  president  of  the  province,  and  wait  thir- 
ty days;  if  there  is  no  objection,  the  appointment 
may  be  made.  Objection  may  be  taken:  1,  if  the 
candidate  has  not  passed  through  the  required 
course  of  study;  2,  if  he  has  committed  any  crime 
or  misdemeanor;  and  3,  if  his  previous  conduct  au- 
thorizes the  government  to  think  that  he  will  not 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  nomina- 
tions made  contrary  to  these  provisions  are  null  and 
void;  the  state  can  keep  back  the  salary  of  bish 
ops  (the  German  text  says  only,  "of  those  who 
appoint**),  and  inflict  fines  upon  them,  as  high 
as  1,000  thalers,  if  they  leave  the  places  vacant 
The  above  provisions  have  no  retroactive  effect, 
only  a  delay  of  a  certain  time  is  fixed  for  foreign 
priests  to  be  naturalized.  — law  of  May  12,  1878. 
This  law  regulates  what  concerns  the  discipline  of 
the  various  Christian  churches.  No  disciplinaiy 
pimishment  can  be  inflicted,  except  by  a  German 
authority.  It  may  consist  of  fines,  of  imprison- 
ment (detention  in  a  house  of  demeritants),  or  even 
of  recall;  but  when  it  exceeds  a  maximum  fixed 
by  law,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  superior 
authority,  to  whom  a  written  decision  giving  the 
reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted.  An  appeal 
may  be  taken,  in  certain  cases  mentioned,  to  a 
superior  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  whose  members, 
to  the  number  of  eleven,  are  irremovable.  — Law 
of  May  13,  1873.  This  law  applies  equally  "to 
all  churches  and  all  religions,"  and  forbids  the 
publication  of  internal  disciplinary  measures  (ex- 
communication, etc.).  These  measures  must  not 
be  dishonoring,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from 
200  to  500  thalers,  and  of  imprisonmetit  for  not 
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over  a  year.  There  is  question  here  of  measures 
taken  against  laymen ;  the  disciplinary  penalties 
against  ecclesiastics  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
May  13,  1878.  —  Law  of  May  14, 1878.  This  tells 
how  one  may  leaw  a  religion  (the  law  does  not  say 
change  a  religion ;  its  language  is  broader),  and 
regulates  the  civil  consequences  which  may  be 
attached  to  this  change.  This  law  frees  also  an 
Israelite  landholder  from  contributing  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Christian  religion.  — A  law  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  established  civil  marriage  in  Prussia, 
and  various  decisions  recognized  as  Catholic  the 
ecclesiastics  who  do  not  accept  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope.  A  decree  of  the  superior  tribunal  (July, 
1878)  declared  that  it  did  not  belong  to  a  tribunal 
to  distinguish  between  dogmas,  and  to  decide 
which  are  characteristic;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
"  Old  Catholics  "  to  dedare  themselves  Catholic,to 
be  considered  as  such.  —  The  liberal  regime  which 
existed  before  1870  in  regard  to  convents  and  re- 
ligious bodies  caused  these  institutions  to  multiply 
in  Prussia,  so  that  certain  inconveniences  resulted. 
However,  i>etitions  were  addressed  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  of  Prussia,  and  the  question  was 
thoroughly  treated  in  a  report  of  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor Gneist,  of  the  university  of  Berlin  (session 
of  1869,  document  No.  231).  We  are  obliged  to  re- 
fer to  that  for  the  explanation  and  discussion  of 
principles,  limiting  ourselves  here  to  giving  some 
statistical  information  borrowed  from  that  doc- 
ument. 
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Ample  details  will  be  found  in  the  above  men- 
tioned report.  By  a  decision  of  June  15,  1872, 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  excluded,  for 
the  future,  the  members  of  religious  orders  from  all 
participatioD  in  the  instruction  in  public  schools. 
The  order  of  Jesuits  was,  moreover,  completely 
banished  from  Germany  by  the  law  of  July  4, 
1872.  For  the  continuation  of  this  subject  see 
Okrmak  Empirb.  — The  Israelite  religion  is  not 
subject  to  any  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  which  has  also  not  granted  it  any  subsidy. 
It  administers  its  affairs  with  perfect  freedom. 
The  communities  form  generally  recognized  pri- 
vate societies;  some,  however,  have  received  cor- 
porate rights.  —  VII.  Public  EdueaUon.  The  im- 
portance of  education  has  been  recognized  for  a 
long  time  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  government  took  measures  to  extend 
its  benefits.  The  code  of  1791  declared  that 
schools  and  universities  were  public  establish- 
ments, which  could  be  opened  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  state  charged  with  their  surveil- 
lance.   This  code  was  the  point  of  departure  for 


quite  a  liberal  legislation,  which  the  constitution 
of  1850  developed.  ''  Science  and  instruction,"  it 
said,  "are  free;  education  for  the  young  shall  be 
furnished  by  public  schools.  Parents  can  not 
deprive  their  children  of  the  degree  of  instruction 
which  the  public  primary  school  is  charged  with 
conferring.  All  persons  who  can  prove  before 
the  authorities  their  morality,  their  capacity  and 
their  knowledge,  may  teach  or  open  schools.  All 
public  or  private  establishments,  whose  purpose  is 
instruction,  are  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the 
state.  In  establishing  public  primary  schools,  the 
difference  of  religion  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation as  much  as  possible.  Religious  instruction 
is  given  in  them  under  the  direction  of  the  churches 
or  religious  associations  (dissenting  parish).  The 
direction  of  the  external  interests  of  the  public 
primary  schools,  in  which  instruction  must  be 
gratuitous,  belongs  to  the  communes,  which  must 
also  sustain  the  expenses  of  their  establishment 
and  maintenance.  The  state  intervenes  only  when 
the  commune  is  unable  to  fulfill  this  duty,  and 
within  the  limit  of  the  want.  A  law  shall  regu- 
late all  that  concerns  public  instruction,  and, 
meanwhile,  the  existing  organization  will  be  pre- 
served." —  Such  are  the  principles  put  forward  by 
the  constitution  of  1860;  the  new  law  promised 
by  the  constitution  was  presented  Nov.  2, 1809, 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  Till  it  shall  be  otherwise 
arranged,  the  primary  (or  elementary)  school  is 
placed  under  the  local  authority,  and  its  support 
is  in  charge  of  the  members  of  the  school  commune, 
including  all  the  heads  of  households,  while  the 
poUUoal  commune  includes  only  the  inhabitants 
possessing  a  property  or  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  be  municipal  electors.  The  heads 
of  households  are  required  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  school  in  proportion  to  their 
means,*  not  including  the  school  fee  due  from 
the  parents.  The  expenses  of  building  a  school 
house  are  charged  to  the  municipal  funds,  with 
subsidies  from  the  lords  or  proprietors  of  noble 
properties,  if  there  are  any,  and  finally  of  the 
state.  — But  if  instruction  is  not  yet  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, despite  article  twenty-five  of  the  constitu- 
tion, it  has  for  a  long  time  been  obligatory.  All 
children  who  do  not  receive  at  home  the  prescribed 
instruction  must  attend  the  primary  school,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  and  even  of  imprisonment  for 
the  parents. — The  number  of  schools,  of  teachers 
and  of  pupils  in  Prussia,  for  the  dates  mentioned, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table : 


In  1816. 

InUM. 

InUM. 

Number  of  schools. ...... .._._.... 

22,479 

25,046 

51 

24,746 

88,882 

78 

2fl,4e8 

Namberof  inBtructore 

Number  of  pupils  to  each  instructor 

9a,06o 
80 

•  What  is  called  gratultona,  is  the  abolishment  of  the 
school  pajrment,  and  its  replacement  by  a  school  tax.  Actu- 
ally there  is  a  mixed  combination,  which  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose.  Therefore  the  government  has  demanded,  but 
in  vain,  the  repeal  of  article  twenty-flve,  which  pieacribes 
gratuitous  education. 
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According  to  a  table  published  in  18<I9  by  the 
ZeitMiirift  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  there  were, 
in  the  primary  schools :  12.8  percent.;  in  1825, 
18.6  per  cent.;  in  1828,  14.6  per  cent.;  in  1881, 
15.2  per  cent,  of  the  male  population.  It  re- 
main^ the  same  in  1861 ;  in  1864  we  find  16.9 
per  cent.  For  the  year  1872,  Brachelli  estimated 
the  number  of  primary  schools  at  84,700,  and  that 
of  scholars  at  8,650,000.  In  1870  there  were  in 
Prussia  seventy-six  normal  schools,  fifty-six  of 
which  were  Protestant  and  twenty  Catholic.  Since 
1860,  eleven  normal  sdiools  belonf^ing  to*  the  for- 
mer iel]gi(m,  and  five  belonging  to  the  latter,  have 
been  established.  —  Secondary  instruction  is  rep- 
resented by  schools  of  different  natures  and  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  204  gymruuiufM  (lyceums) 
were  attended  in  the  winter  of  187(K71  by  52,657 
pupils,  not  including  the  6,885  pupils  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  which  makes  one  pupil  in  468 
inhabitants  (the  elementary  classes  not  included). 
The  thirty-three  progymnatiums  (colleges)  had 
3,448  pupils,  besides  885  pupils  of  elementary 
classes.  The  seventy-six  reaUehvlen  (schools  of 
exact  sciences)  of  the  first  rank  had  20,026  and 
2,620  pupils ;  those  of  the  second  rank  had  2,950 
and  1,002  pupils;  the  Higher  city  schools,  fifty- 
nine  in  number,  final  examination  in  which  enti- 
tled the  pupil  to  enter  the  military  service  a  year 
earlier  than  provided  by  law,  were  attended  by 
7,098  pupils,  not  including  1,818  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary classes;  the  twenty  which  did  not  enjoy 
this  right  had  1,817,  and  seventy-four  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary 
insUnction  was  89,275  (the  elementary  classes 
included) ;  that  is,  one  pupil  in  276  inhabitants. 
These  numbers  indicate  those  who  remained  tfll 
the  close,  but,  in  reality,  the  attendance  was 
99,102  and  15,584 ;  that  is,  114,686  pupils,  one  in 
215  inhabitants.  —  Superior  instruction  belongs  to 


the  universities  -of  Berlin,  Ednigsberg,  Greifs- 
wald,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Gottingen,  Kiel, 
and  Marburg.  MUnster  may  be  added,  although 
three  faculties  only  are  represented  there.  Pader- 
born  and  Braunsberg  have  faculties  of  Catholic 
theology  (besides  those  which  are  annexed  to 
many  universities).  Berlin,  Ednigsberg  and  DQs- 
seldorf  have  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  agricultural  academies,  military 
and  naval  schools,  and  other  institutions  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  universities 
had,  in  1878,  about  8,000  matriculated  students, 
and  1,600  to  1,800  young  men  who  are  simply 
authorized  to  follow  the  courses.  In  1878  these 
universities  h%d  404  professors  in  ordinary  (in- 
cumbents), 166  extraordinary  professors,  and  241 
pHvca-docenien  (free  professors);  60  masters  taught 
the  languages,  etc. — The  surveillance  of  the  state 
over  education  is  exercised  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  different  authorities 
dependent  upon  him.  Such  are  the  provincial 
colleges  (conmiittees),  the  district  governments 
(prefects),  and  the  school  inspectors.  The  inspec- 
tion is  generally  exercised  by  the  priest  or  pastor. 
In  consequence  of  the  strife  between  the  stAte  and 
the  church  (chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  Catholic 
church),  by  the  law  of  March  11,  1872,  which 
accentuates  the  right  of  the  state  to  the  surveil- 
lance of  instruction,  laymen  have  been  appoint- 
ed, but  they  still  constitute  the  minority.  In 
execution  of  the  same  law,  a  royal  ordinance 
of  April  18,  1878,  made  the  opening  of  schools 
or  boarding  schools  depend  upon  an  adminis- 
trative authorization.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
authorization  will  be  granted  to  religious  congre- 
gations. (See  ministerial  decree  of  June  15, 1872.) 
—  The  number  of  professors,  students,  etc.,  at 
the  Prussian  universities,  during  1882-8,  was  as 
follows : 


uNivxBsrnEs. 

Teachera. 

Stadenta  (Sommer  of  IttM). 

AttendanU  at 

Lectures 

(Samxner  UO^SV 

JSS? 

TotaL 

Ordinar 
ry  Pro- 
fessora. 

Theology. 

Juris. 
d«nce. 

Medi- 
cine. 

^pgr 

Total. 

Non- 

Total. 

(Winter 

Eranff^l. 

Catholic 

U»-«.) 

Berlin 

941 

128 

128 

119 

66 

107 

72 

91 

78 

88 

68 
62 
65 
69 
86 
49 
89 
44 
47 
17 

886 

96 
106 
174 
106 
889 

66 
126 
108 

........ 

129 

1,068 
299 

827 
191 

67 
143 

47 
162 
106 

663 
186 
862 
153 
844 
198 
126 
206 
176 

616 
666 

163 
662 
142 
880 
884 
210 

8,900 

1149 

1,682 

1,088 

669 

1,877 

881 

863 

766 

826 

1.095 

180 
18 
11 
87 
18 
18 
8 
10 

4,996 

1,190 

1,682 

1,096 

670 

1,414 

899 

876 

774 

886 

4,078 
973 

Bonn  . 

Brealaa  

1,486 

QOttinsen 

1,063 
602 

Greifiwald 

Halle 

Kiel 

^« 

KOnleeberff --. 

856 

Marburg 

766 

MttaBter 

804 

Total 

1,058 

475 

1,562 

806 

2.882 

2,388 

6.406 

12,086 

1,896 

18.432 

12,647 

—  VIII.  Resources.  Agriculture  is  very  much  ad- 
vanced in  Prussia.  There  is  a  rivalry  between  the 
government,  the  agricultural  associations,  and 
even  simple  individuals,  to  forward  the  progress 
of  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  stock.  Many  of 
the  most  illustrious  €knnan  agriculturists,  Albert 
Block,  Thaer,  Eoppe,  are  Prussians.  The  iiour- 
ishing  condition  of  agriculture  in  Prussia,  despite 
a  rather  ungrateful  soil  and  a  relatively  cold  cli- 


mate, is  due  to  various  causes ;  but,  among  those 
which  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence,  we 
must  mention  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  1807, 
and  the  regulation,  by  the  edicts  of  September, 
1811,  of  the  relations  between  the  former  lords 
and  their  freed  serfs.  The  point  was  to  give  to 
these  latter  their  share  of  the  land,  which  they 
had  cultivated  from  father  to  son,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  into  account  the  rights  of  the  lords. 
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The  division  had  to  be  made  amicably;  and  in 
those  cases  where  there  was  a  disagreement,  the 
peasants,  having  the  hereditary  usufruct  of  an  ag- 
ricultural property,  gave  up  a  third  to  the  lord, 
while  the  x)easants  who  cultivated  on  other  condi- 
tions gave  up  a  half.  These  provisions  could  be 
fulfilled  either  by  actually  giving  up  a  half  or 
third  of  the  land,  or  by  preserving  that  portion, 
and  paying  an  annual  rent  in  corn  or  in  silver. 
Special  agents  were  appointed  to  put  these  ar- 
rangements into  execution  according  to  the  views 
of  the  government  ("consolidation  of  property"). 
The  effects  of  this  agrarian  law  were  then  com- 
pleted by  a  series  of  measures,  which  bore  their 
fruits.  We  will  cite  but  one  proof  iimong  many. 
Jb.  1898  there  were  762.157  agriculturists  working 
tfadr  own  pwipeiiiflH,  against  8M18  fannen,  me- 
tayers and  stewards.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  421,544  heads  of  families,  who  carried  on 
agriculture  as  an  accessory  industry.  —  The  area 
of  the  kingdom  is  divided  as  follows,  among  the 
different  branches  of  cultivation:  arable  lands 
and  gardens,  60.1  per  cent.;  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, 18.3;  forests,  28.1;  total,  91.6  per  cent.; 
lands  not  cultivated,  8.6  per  cent.  —  The  terri- 
tory prior  to  1866  (102,000,000  hectares)  was  di- 
vided into  1,090,388  properties,  of  less  than  five 
morffens  (in  all,  2,227,812  morgens);  617,420  prop- 
erties, of  five  to  thirty  morgens  (8,428,761  nun'- 
ffens) ;  891,696,  of  80  to  800  morgens  (86,918,017 
morgens);  16,079,  of  800  to  600  morgens  (6,048,222 
morgens) ;  18,802,  of  more  than  600  morgens 
(41,117,812  morgens  in  all).  The  morgen  is  equal 
to  .8897  acres.  The  produce  of  the  land  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  high  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  advanced  state  of  agricultural  processes. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  9 
seheffels  per  morgen;  of  rye,  at  8.60;  of  barley,  at 
10.75;  of  oats,  at  13.25;  of  buckwheat,  at  7.17;  of 
pease,  at  6.60;  and  of  colza,  at  8.60.  The  average 
production  is  19  million  hectolitres  of  wheat,  69  of 
rye,  12  of  barley,  55  of  oats,  and  176  of  potatoes. 
—  The  Rhenish  province  is  superior  in  fertility  to 
all  the  others.  It  produces  the  greatest  quantity 
of  wine;  out  of  600,000  to  600,000  eimers,  460,000 
to  650,000  are  produced  in  the  Rhenish  province. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  province  is  much  less  rich 
in  live  stock;  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Pomerania 
and  Posen  are  the  richest  in  cattle.  According 
to  the  census  of  1873,  there  were  in  Prussia 
2,274,068  horses,  926  mules,  8,751  asses,  8,600,672 
homed  cattle,  19,689,624  wool-bearing  animals, 
4,272,901  hogs,  and  1,474,686  goats.  —  Prussia*  is 
ijch  in  min<^.  The  total  value  of  production  was 
estimated  at  69.312,960  thalers  in  1867  (the  new 
provinces  included);  at  62,221,708  thalers  in  1868, 
and  at  66,478,617  in  1869.  By  the  aid  of  110,168 
-workmen,  480,690,612  quintals  (50  kilogrammes) 
of  coal  were  extracted  in  1869;  also  119,661,211 
quintals  of  anthracite  (by  14,912  workmen),  and 
considerable  quantities  of  minerals  (67,911,389 
quintals),  of  stones,  and  other  mineral  materials. 
The  total  number  of  miners  was  188,606,  having 
to  support  881,476  women  and  children.    In  1869^ 


four  kilogrammes  of  gold  and  1,688  kilogrammes 
of  silver  were  extracted.  In  1871  Prussia  pro- 
duced 23,874,268  quintals  of  unwrought  cast  iron, 
6,689,944  quintals  of  merchandise  in  cast  iron, 
1,840,169  quintals  of  sheet  iron,  167,443  quintals 
of  tin,  1,091,042  quhitals  of  iron  wire,  8,664,064 
quintals  of  steel,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
bar  iron.  The  importation  of  unwrought  iron, 
amounted,  in  the  same  year,  to  11,849,410  quin- 
tals, and  that  of  wrought  iron  to  6,664,747  quin- 
tals; the  exportation  amounted  to  4,137,844  quin- 
tals of  unwrought  iron,  and  to  6,357,001  quintals 
of  wrought  iron.  --  The  production  of  zinc 
amounted  to  more  than  1,200,000  quintals  of  un- 
wrought zinc,  to  360,000  quintals  of  carbonate  of 
zinc,  and  350,000  quintals  of  sheet  zinc;  Ihat  of 
lead  to  866,000  quintals;  that  of  copper  to  60,000 
quintals.  Nickel,  arsenic  and  some  other  metals 
in  less  extent  are  also  found.  —  The  textile  indus- 
tries are  quite  important,  especially  in  the  western 
part  of  the  kingdom.  There  were  in  1 861 ,  661 ,  146 
spindles  of  carded  wool,  47,153  spindles  of  combed 
wool,  398,071  spindles  of  cotton.  106,508  spindles 
of  flax.  The  number  of  looms  was  in  all  190,715, 
of  which  80,392  were  for  tissues  of  silk  and  half 
silk,  76,993  for  tissues  of  cotton,  42,667  for  tissues 
of  flax,  31,880  for  tissues  of  wool  or  half  wool, 
2,315  for  hosiery,  4,244  for  ribbons,  and  the  rest 
for  various  things.  In  these  figures  are  not  in- 
cluded 276,266  looms  which  are  in  operation  only 
during  the  intervals  between  other  labors,  and 
principally  for  domestic  wants.  These  figures 
(which  were-the  most  recent  in  1873)  have  much 
increased  since;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the 
annexations,  they  may  be  considered  as  having 
doubled.  —  Among  other  important  industries  we 
will  cite  the  254  sugar  manufactories,  which  trans- 
form into  sugar  twenty-five  metric  quintals  of 
beet  root  (1878),  producing  about  8  per  cent,  of 
brown  sugar;  the  8.638  distilleries,  which  used 
(1872)  6,800,000  seheffels  (66  litres)  of  grain,  and 
more  than  thirty -one  million  seheffels  of  potatoes; 
the  8,326  breweries,  great  and  small,  which  pro- 
duce beer,  a  part  of  which  is  exported.  It  is 
proper  also  to  mention  the  tanneries,  paper  fac- 
tories, bushel  making,  and  other  like  industries. — 
Transportation  by  land  in  1873  was  facilitated  by 
13,680  kilometres  of  railway,  and  by  an  excellent 
net  work  of  highways  and  roads;  the  rivers  and 
canals  are  also  numerous  and  well  kept.  —  The 
commerce  of  Prussia  embraces,  for  exportation, 
agricultural  products  (cereals,  brandy,  wool,  etc.), 
minerals,  tissues,  and  some  other-  merchandise; 
for  importation,  above  all,  cqlonial  commodities, 
cotton  and  other  materials  and  objects  of  luxury. 
Besides,  almost  all  raw  or  manufactured  products 
figure  upon  the  tables  of  commerce.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  give  the  amount  of  exports 
and  imports,  nor  the  total  value  of  the  comyierce 
of  Prussia,  because  its  territory  is  confounded  with 
that  of  the  ZoUverein,  (See  this  word.)  We  can 
only  know  what  has  entered  by  the  frontiers  or 
the  bureaus  of  Prussia.  The  institution  of  the 
ZoUverein  has  been  eminently  useful  to  Prussian 
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commerce,  as  well  as  to  Oerman  commerce  in 
general,  and  a  part  of  its  progress  is  due  to  it. 
This  progress,  very  perceptible  already,  can  only 
increase  by  the  suppression  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  guilds  {Zunfte),  by  the  multiplication  of  asso- 
ciations of  credit,  and  the  advancement  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics.  (Compare  German  Em- 
pire.)* Maurice  Block  and  De  Btb. 

«  The  following  table  shows  the  qnantitiefl  and  valae  of 
coal  and  of  lignite  (BraunkoMe)tthe  quantities  In  1,000  tons, 
and  the  valaes  in  1,000  mark,  in  the  various  provinces  of 
Prussia  daring  the  year  1880 : 


Coal. 

Lignite. 

PROVINCES. 

Qoaatittas 

In  1,000 

tons. 

Valu«. 

tons. 

InVoob 
mark. 

Brandenburg....... 

1,695.8 

88.7 

417.8 

7,488.6 

1.0 

4.118 

106 

Silesia 

12,666.8 
86.1 

414.5 
14,871.0 

lOOS 
14,095.8 

57,187 

818 

8,744 

97,816 
919 

81,638 

1,460 
88,880 

Hanover  .......... 

Westphalia 

Heese-Xaasan 

Rhine 

167.4 
188.8 

830 
8B0 

Total 

42,m.9 

810,617 

0,874.9 

80,166 

The  following  table  shows  the  qnantitlee  and  valne,  in  1,000 
tons  and  1,000  mark,  of  the  iron  and  copper  ore  produced  in 
Prussia  in  the  year  1880: 


Iron  Ore. 

Copper  Ore. 

PROVIMCIS. 

tons. 

Value. 
In  1.000 
mark. 

tons. 

s 

Silesia 

660.4 
68.1 
885.8 
948.5 
680.0 
1,007.5 

8,865 
888 
1,010 
8,818 
8.807 
9.500 

7.1 
405.6 
18.1 
44.8 
1.5 
8.8 

50 

10,748 
681 

Hanover 

WestphalU 

Hesee-Nassaa 

Rhine 

868 
50 
106 

Total , 

8,679.8 

85,188 

480.9 

11,904 

Not  included  in  the  tabular  statements  given  above  are  sine 
and  tin  ores,  salines,  and  other  mineral  produce.  Gold  and 
silver  ores  are  likewise  found  in  Prurala,  the  quantities 
amounting  to  806,000  tons,  and  the  valne  to  8,818,000  mark, 
in  1880.  The  total  mining  produce  of  the  kingdom  amount- 
ed to  577.304,000  tons,  and  the  valne  to  814,986,000  mark,  or 
<£15,746,800,  in  the  year  1880.  -  The  production  of  the  moet 
importont  mineral,  coal,  in  Prussia,  after  vastly  increasing 
for  about  thirty  years,  from  1840  to  1871,  reached  its  limit  at 
the  latter  date,  when  there  came  to  be  an  apparent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  fields.  But  the  years  1875  and  1876  again  showed 
a  large  increase  In  production.  The  following  statement 
gives,  after  oiBcial  returns,  the  quantities  of  coal,  exclusive 
of  lignite  iBraunkohle),  raised  in  the  kingdom  during  the 
period  fh>m  1888  to  1880 : 


YEARS. 

Annual  Arer- 
a«e. 

YEARS. 

Annual  Aver- 
a«re- 

1888-41 

Tons. 
8,901,718 
3.817,190 
6,027,000 
8,571.070 
13.087.015 
16.908,520 
18,830,770 

1864 

TonM 

21,197,866 

29,775,781 

82,848,888 

82,847,900 

31,988,688 

48  364,908 

48,172,975 

1842-46 

i860 

1847-51 

1871 

1858-56 

1878 

1857-61.. 

1874 

1862        

1876 

1880 

1868  ..'. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  Ruhr-Dfisseldorf  district,  which  ex- 
tend over  more  tlian  ten  miles  in  length,  contribute  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  produce,  while  the  coal  pits  of  the  river 
Saar,  situated  m  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  Rhenish 
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PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  United  States  has  always  been 
fayorobly  situated  as  regards  land,  one  of  the 
three  important  factors  in  production.  There 
has  ever  been  open  to  the  settler  an  almost  un- 
limited quantity  of  rich  and  uncultivated  soil, 
on  which  he  may  locate,  and  take  such  part  as 
the  law  allows  at  a  cost  which  makes  it  rather  a 
gift  than  a  purchase.  The  economic  effects  of 
this  are  too  evident  to  require  any  extended 
notice.  It  has  permitted  an  unexampled  growth 
of  population  without  that  pressure  upon  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil  for  the  neceasaiy 
food  which  is  so  marked  in  older  countries;  it 
has  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  densely 
settled  countries  of  Europe  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  condition  by  emigration,  little  or  no 
capital  other  than  what  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
land  being  required;  it  has  in  this  way  attracted 
the  labor,  skill,  and  accumulated  experience  from 
those  countries,  and  thus  applied  them  to  develop- 
ing the  internal  resources  of  this  nation,  pennit- 
ting  an  advance  in  industry  and  commerce  com- 
mensurate with  the  extension  of  agriculture;  it 
has,  in  a  measure,  regulated  the  wages  of  labor, 
maintaining  them  at  a  higher  level  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  attained,  not  only  by  fur- 
nishing an  abundance  of  cheap  food,  but  by  offer- 
ing to  the  worldngman  an  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing his  returns  should  his  wages  in  industry  fall 
below  what  he  might  obtain  from  cultivating  the 
land;  it  has  made  the  United  States  the  cheapest 
market  for  food  products,  and  has  brought  the 
European  nations  to  its  doors  for  their  supplies; 
and,  finally,  it  has  made  us  a  nation  of  landowners, 
and  thus  not  only  a  strong  nation,  able  to  assimi- 
late the  vast  number  of  immigrants  which  an- 
nually come  to  its  shores,  by  giving  them  a  direct 
interest  in  the  stability  and  maintenance  of  its 
institutions,  but  also  a  nation  in  which  a  marked 
distinction  of  classes  is  impossible,  one  man  being 
as  good  as  another,  and  all  possessing  equal  rights. 
The  laws  which  govern  the  transfer  and  disposi- 
tion of  property  have  also  tended  to  produce  this 

province,  and  which  extend  their  strata  into  Bavarian  and 
French  territory,  Aimish  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  coal  prod- 
uce of  Prussia.  The  coal  raised  in  Prussia  amoants  to  08 
per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  production  of  Qermany.—  Prussia 
has  a  very  lar^^e  and  complete  system  of  railways.  On  If  ay 
15, 1882,  the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lenirth,Mn  ktlometrea. 

Railways  owned  by  the  state 14,843 

Owned  by  private  companies : 

Under  sute  administration 8,304 

Under  private  administration 8,745 

Total 80,988 

English  miles 18,048 

In  1878  the  lines  owned  by  the  state  had  a  lenglth  of  only 
4,980  kilometres,  while  those  owned  by  private  companies 
extended  to  18,880  kilometres.  ^  All  the  lines  of  the  former 
territories  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Nassau  are  owned  by  the 
state,  and  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prussia  will  in  time 
b(^come  national  property. — 8.  M. 
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result,  and  "free  trade  in  land"  is  almost  abso- 
lute. This,  for  the  most  part,  results  in  placing 
the  land  in  the  hands  of  those  who  intend  to  cul- 
tivate and  develop  its  productiveness,  and  thus 
insures  a  rich  return  from  it.  — From  the  very  be- 
ginning, there  has  been  an  abundance  of  cheap 
and  fertile  land.  The  original  thirteen  states  con- 
tained 841,753  square  miles,  or  218,721,280  acres, 
but  the  claims  recognized  in  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1788  increased  the 
extent  of  territory  to  880,000  square  miles,  or 
581,200,000  acres.  Since  that  time  the  national 
domain  has  been  more  than  quadrupled.  In 
1803, 1,182,752  square  miles,  or  756,961,280  acres, 
were  purchased  from  Prance,  and  in  1819  a  fur- 
ther tract  of  59,268  square  miles,  or  87,981,520 
acres,  was  purchased  from  Spain.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  in  1845,  brought  274,856  square 
miles,  or  175,587,840  acres,  and  in  1850  a  purchase 
from  Mexico  added  about  522,568  square  miles, 
or  884,448,520  acres.  In  1860  lands  to  the  extent 
of  101,767  square  miles,  or  65,180,880  acres,  were 
bought  from  Texas;  in  1858,  45,585  square  miles, 
or  29,142,400  acres,  from  Mexico;  and  in  1867, 
577,890  square  miles,  or  869,529,600  acres,  from 
Russia.  Since  1808  the  total  area  of  territory, 
purchased  and  annexed,  is  2,768,686  square  miles, 
or  1,768,727,040  acres.  As  many  of  these  various 
transfers  contained  matters  in  doubt  or  in  litiga- 
tion, the  results  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  de- 
tails. —  The  greater  portion  of  this  land  was  un- 
occupied save  by  Indian  tribes,  who  subsisted 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  therefore  had 
left  almost  untouched  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  rich  mineral  deposits  beneath  it.  The 
original  settlers  who  came  to  these  shores  took 
possession  by  right  of  discovery,  and  claimed  ex- 
clusive title  and  x>osse8sion  for  the  governments 
they  represented,  a  claim  which  was,  according 
to  the  ideas  then  prevailing,  good  as  against  all 
other  individuals  or  governments.  But  the  In- 
dian tribes,  which  were  at  the  time  settled  upon 
the  territory,  also  claimed  exclusive  possession 
and  occupancy  as  sovereign  and  absolute  propri- 
etors. Tins  possession  was  in  a  measure  recog- 
nized. "It  was  deemed  a  right  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  government  in  its  sovereign  capac- 
ity to  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  and  to  perfect 
its  own  dominion  over  the  soil,  and  dispose  of  it 
according  to  its  own  good  pleasure.  *  *  This 
principle,  in  the  view  of  the  Europeans,  created 
a  peculiar  relation  between  themselves  and  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  latter  were  admitted 
to  possess  a  present  right  of  occupancy,  or  use  in 
the  soil,  which  was  subordinate  to  the  ultimate 
dominion  of  the  discoverer.  They  were  admit- 
ted to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with 
a  legal  as  well  as  Just  claim  to  retain  possession 
of  it,  and  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion. In  a  certain  sense  they  were  permitted  to 
exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it.  They 
might  sell  or  transfer  it  to  the  sovereign  who  dis- 
covered it,  but  they  were  denied  the  authority  to 
dispose  of  it  to  any  other  persons;  and  until  such 


a  sale  or  transfer,  they  were  generally  permitted 
to  occupy  as  sovereigns  ds  faeto.  But  notwith 
standing  this  occupancy,  the  European  discover- 
ers claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  grant  the 
soil,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  their  right  of  occupancy  and 
the  title  so  granted  was  universally  admitted  to 
convey  a  sufi^cient  title  in  the  soil  to  the  grantees 
in  perfect  dominion."  (1  Story  Comment.,  p. 
8.)  This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  and  its  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title,  by  purchase  or  conquest,  has  never 
been  Judicially  questioned  (Kent) ;  and  further, 
no  lands  already  occupied  by  Indians  have  been 
thrown  open  to  purchase  or  settlement  until  the 
title  of  the  tribes  has  been  duly  extinguished.  — 
The  ultimate  title  to  the  land  resided  in  the  sov- 
ereign; and  when  the  colonies  revolted,  this  title 
became  vested  in  the  states.  The  constitution  of 
New  York  (1846)  recognized  this  principle:  **  The 
people  of  this  state,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty, 
are  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and  ultimate 
property  in  and  to  all  lands  witliin  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state,"  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  is  based  upon  it.  With  lands 
already  settled,  and  subject  to  private  ownership, 
the  states  also  came  into  the  possession  of  unoccu- 
pied territory,  as  yet  public  property,  which  had 
been  in  very  general  terms  granted  to  individuals 
or  to  associations  by  royal  charters.  This  public 
land  was  ceded  by  the  states  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  public  do- 
main. While  the  national  domain  contains  about 
4,000,000  square  miles,  the  public  domain  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  under  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  national  government,  has  amount- 
ed to  2, 894,285  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  —  The  title  to  this 
land  became  vested  in  the  United  States,  whether 
it  was  obtained  by  purchase,  cession  or  annex- 
ation. The  federal  constitution  provides,  that 
"Congress  shaU  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting, 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state." 
(Art.  IV.,  §2.)  But  is  this  absolute?  Would  con 
gress  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  land 
in  any  way  that  may  appear  good  at  the  time? 
In  the  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  seen  that 
almost  every  conceivable  method  of  disposing  of 
them  has  been  adopted,  but  the  United  States  has 
never  assumed  the  position  of  landlord  (save  as 
respects  mineral  lands,  an  experiment  which  ended 
so  disastrously  to  the  interests  of  the  government 
as  to  be  speedily  abandoned).  It  has  rather  been 
a  trustee,  to  whose  care  the  management  of  this 
important  trust  was  given.  The  deed  of  cession 
entered  into  between  New  York  and  the  United 
States  expressly  provided  that  the  Ceded  lands  and 
territory  were  to  be  held  '*  to  and  for  the  only  use 
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and  benefit  of  such  of  the  states  as  are,  or  shall 
become,  parties  to  the  articles  of  confederation." 
The  cession  of  Virginia  was  made  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  lands  ' '  shall  be  considered  a  common 
fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  become  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion, *  *  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide 
disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other 
use  or  purpose  whatever."  As  regards  the  pur- 
chased lands,  they  followed  the  same  rule,  as  they 
had  been  paid  for  out  of  the  national  treasury, 
whose  only  source  of  income  was  from  general 
taxes  levied  upon  the  people  of  the  states.  The 
United  States  was  bound  to  hold  and  administer 
these  lands  as  a  common  fund,  and  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  all  the  states,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatever.  To  waste  or  misapply  this 
fund,  or  to  divert  it  from  the  common  benefit  for 
which  it  was  conveyed,would  be  a  violation  of  the 
trust.  — The  public  land  is  held  and  disposed  of 
in  the  expectation  that  new  states  will  be  created. 
The  federal  constitution  recites  that  **  new  states 
may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Union; 
but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states, 
or  parts  of  states,  ivithout  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the 
congress."  In  the  articles  of  confederation .  the 
eventual  establishment  of  new  states  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
overlooked,  although  the  possible  admission  of 
Canada  was  provided  for.  Under  the  constitution 
the  power  of  congress  is  absolute,  save  for  the 
above  restrictions.  "The  power  to  expand  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  the  admission  of 
new  states  is  plainly  given;  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  power  by  all  the  departments  of  the 
government,  it  has  been  held  to  authorize  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  not  fit  for  admission  at  the 
time,  but  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  its  population 
and  situation  would  entitle  it  to  admission.  It  is 
acquired  to  become  a  state,  and  not  to  be  held  as  a 
colony,  and  governed  by  congress  with  absolute 
authority;  and  as  the  propriety  of  admitting  a 
new  state  is  committed  to  the  sound  discretion  of 
congress,  the  power  to  acquire  territory  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  until  it  is 
in  a  suitable  condition  to  become  a  state  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  states,  must  rest  upon 
the  same  discretion.  It  is  a  question  for  the  po- 
litical department  of  the  government,  and  not  the 
judicial;  and  whatever  the  political  department  of 
the  government  shall  recognize  as  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  the  judicial  department  is 
also  bound  to  recognize  and  to  administer  in  it 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  apply." 
(Supreme  Court  U.  S.,  in  Dred  Scott  vs.  Sand- 
ford,  19  How..  893.)  — But  land  is  not  valuable 
without  capital  and  labor  to  make  it  productive; 
though  it  is  one  of  the  important  instruments  of 
production,  it  is  not  profitable  when  left  to  itself. 
It  must  be  improved  and  its  fertility  developed  in 
certain  lines  by  the  application  of  labor  or  the 


results  of  previous  labor.  At  first  the  public  lands 
were  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue.  '  *  It  is  now 
no  longer,"  said  the  Federalist  in  1788,  "  a  point 
of  speculation  and  hope,  that  the  western  territory 
is  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States;  and 
although  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extricate 
them  from  their  present  distresses,  or  for  some 
time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular  supplies  for  the 
public  expenses,  yet  it  must  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  nuinagement,  both  to  effect  a  gradual 
discharge  of  the  domestk;  debt,  and  to  furnish  for 
a  certain  period  liberal  tributes  to  the  federal 
treasury."  But  in  time  the  conservative  policy 
adopted  in  the  first  years  of  the  republic  was 
gradually  broken  down,  and  the  lands  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  revenue,  and  began  to  be  disposed 
of,  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion. Originally  selling  only  in  townships,  congress 
has  disposed  of  the  soil  in  smaller  and  smaller 
portions,  until  at  length  it  sells  in  parcels  of  no 
more  than  forty  acres.  Large  grants  have  been 
made  without  compensation  to  states,  corporations 
and  individuals,  for  all  manner  of  reasons,  many 
of  which  were  of  a  very  questionable  character; 
donations  which  could  not  but  open  the  door  to 
abuses,  and  tempt  dishonesty,  jobbery  and  log- 
rolling to  secure  them.  The  liberal  policy  of  dis- 
posing of  the  lands  has  been  shamefully  abused, 
and  the  public  lands  have  ever  formed  a  point  of 
attack  from  those  who  profit  by  the  meanest  and 
most  corruptible  characteristics  of  the  legislator. 
—  In  spite  of  fraud,  the  land  policy  has  resulted 
in  making  this  nation  what  it  is,  as  its  greatness 
depends  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  There  is 
still  an  abundance  of  rich  land  easy  of  access  and 
open  to  the  first  comer,  and  the  wave  of  inmii- 
gration  which  floods  the  country  proves  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  privilege  is  appreciated.  Cen- 
sus after  census  gives  evidence  of  the  immense 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country;  and 
were  it  not  for  a  restrictive  commercial  policy,  no 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  attain  the 
wealth  and  power  that  this  nation  is  capable  of 
securing,  and  no  country  could  afford  a  better 
field  for  enterprise.  As  it  is,  this  is  so  now  to  a 
great  extent,  but  it  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
extension.  The  country  is  still  comparatively 
sparsely  settled,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  offer- 
ing any  special  inducements  to  settlers.  The  area 
of  settlement,  population,  and  average  density  of 
settlenient,  or  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
at  each'  decade,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


AT.DttB- 

TEARS. 

Area  of  Settlement. 

Population. 
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Squaro  Milee. 
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8,989,814 

16.4 
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9,668,468 
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18,866,080 

80.8 
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88,191,876 
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1860 

•     1,194,764 

81,448,821 
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1870 

1.278,889 

88,668,871 

80.8 

1880 

1,509,670 

50,156,783 
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—  As  to  the  future,  I  can  not  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  one  of  our  clearest  thinkers  and  writers 
on  political  questions.  * '  If  you  will  think  clearly, 
you  will  see  that  what  we  want,  for  the  future,  is  not 
more  people,  but  more  land.  If  we  should  receive 
no  further  additions  of  population  from  Europe, 
we  are  now  so  numerous  and  so  pro8i)erou8  that 
our  numerical  increase  will  be  very  rapid.  But 
we  shall  constantly  receive  great  niunbers  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants,  and  these,  who  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  our  customs,  are  a  welcome  ad- 
dition, and  quickly  become  a  part  of  us.  For 
their  descendants  and  ours,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  we  could  secure  still  more  vacant 
or  sparsely  settled  territory,  provided  that  these 
new  lands  were,  by  their  climate  and  productions, 
fitted  for  settlement  by  our  own  people.  *  * 
Thus,  as  we  want  land,  and  not  people,  sound  policy 
tells  us  not  to  annex  territory  which  has  already 
an  independent  and  tolerably  dense  population." 
(Nordhoflf's  "Politics  for  Young  Americans,"  ld8.) 
It  would  be  impossible  even  to  guess  in  what  di- 
rection further  supplies  of  land  must  be  sought. 
Cuba  and  San  Domingo  have  been  thought  of; 
and  our  relations  with  Mexico  are  becoming  very 
close,  and  American  enterprise  and  capital  are 
going  there.  On  the  north  the  rich  grain  fields 
of  Manitoba  and  the  Bed  River  valley  are  being 
occupied,  so  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  ex- 
tension of  dominion  with  a  view  of  securing  unoc- 
cupied land  there.  —  More  than  twelve  years  before 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
the  question  of  boundaries  had  given  rise  to  dis- 
cord among  the  states,  and  it  was  due  to  their 
jealousy  that  a  public  domain,  as  distinguished 
from  the  national  domain,  was  formed;  the  latter, 
however,  including  the  former.  So  long  as  the 
colonies  were  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and  were 
governed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  parliamentary 
control,  the  question  of  boundaries  did  not  assume 
any  great  importance,  and  whatever  conflicts  did 
arise  were,  as  a  rule,  referred  in  the  last  resort  to 
the  king  and  parliament  for  determination,  and 
their  decision  was  acquiesced  in.  Moreover,  such 
disputes  were  local  in  their  character,  concerning 
only  the  colonies  between  which  the  dispute  ex- 
isted, while  the  other  colonies  remained  indifferent 
spectators  to  the  contest.  But  when  the  colonies 
becsme  independent  states,  and  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  the  lands  within  their  respective  boundaries, 
and  when  they  came  into  closer  political  relations 
with  one  another,  in  which  extent  of  territory  and 
population  exerted  a  great  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  the  states,  then  the 
question  of  boundaries  and  extent  of  royal  grants 
became  a  burning  question;  then  it  was  that  the 
congress  of  the  confederation  was  early  forced  to 
take  action  with  a  view  to  settle  peaceably  what 
might  create  feuds  and  threaten  the  disruption  of 
the  already  too  loosely  connected  governments 
which  had  succeeded  the  colonial  administrations. 
Prior  to  1781  but  six  of  the  original  thirteen  states, 
viz.,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  had  ex- 


actly defined  boundaries.  Within  these  geograph- 
ical divisions  all  right  and  title  to  the  public  domain 
became  vested  in  the  new  states,  and  this  held  true 
in  the  cases  of  those  states  whose  boundaries  were 
not  definitely  determined.  But  here  a  conflict  of 
authority  arose  over  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
in  the  west.  Some  of  the  states,  guided  by  grants 
that  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  court 
favorites  or  others,  claimed  to  extend  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river;  while  others  claimed  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  As  little  was  known  of  the  character  of 
the  country,  the  same  territory  had  been  covered 
by  more  than  one  grant,  ahd,  being  claimed  under 
two  or  more  charters  of  equal  validity,  no  real 
determination  could  be  reached,  because  the  terms 
of  the  charters  were  irreconcilable,  and  each  state 
was  determined  to  maintain  i  ts  claims.  The  treaty 
of  1783  declared  the  national  territory  to  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  westward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  from  a  line  along  the  great  lakes  on 
the  north,  southward  to  the  81st  parallel  and  the 
southern  border  of  €korgia.  This  area  embraced 
about  830,000  square  miles,  of  which  but  341,762 
were  included  in  the  thirteen  original  states.  — 
The  movement  to  secure  a  cession  to  the  confed- 
eration of  the  western  territory,  originated  among 
those  states  which  had  no  claim  or  title  to  such 
territory,  and  which  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
their  more  extensive  and  more  powerful  neighbors 
which  claimed  to  stretch  across  the  continent. 
And,  when  the  articles  of  confederation  were  pre- 
sented to  the  various  states  for  ratification,  this 
question  formed  one  of  the  most  diflScult  to  solve. 
Thus  New  Jersey  ratified  the  articles  only  in  the 
belief  that  the  candor  and  justice  of  the  states 
would  in  due  time  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
inequality  in  size  that  then  existed.  In  February, 
1779,  the  legislature  ot  Delaware  memorialized 
congress  on  the  subject,  and  desired  "  that  a  mod- 
erate extent  of  limits  should  be  assigned  for  such 
of  those  states  as  claim  to  the  Mississippi  or  South 
sea;  and  that  the  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled should  and  ought  to  have  the  power  of  fixing 
their  western  limits ; "  and  the  suggestion  was 
then  made  that  the  states  should  cede  to  the  con- 
federation such  claims,  to  be  a  common  estate  for 
the  good  of  all.  And  in  December,  1778,  Mary- 
land instructed  her  delegates  not  to  agree  to  the 
confederation  unless  an  article  was  added  pro- 
viding for  such  a  limitation  of  boundaries  and 
the  erection  of  a  public  domain.  Nor  did  the 
congress  itself  refuse  to  take  any  action  on  the 
question.  For  by  an  act  of  Oct.  30,  1779,  the 
states  were  requested  to  *'  forbear  settling  or  issu- 
ing warrants  for  unappropriated  lands,  or  grant- 
ing the  same  during  the  continuance  of  the  war," 
a  measure  that  was  called  out  by  the  opening 
of  land  offices,  and  the  granting  of  lands  and 
bounties  by  some  of  the  states.  The  first  state 
to  take  any  decisive  action  was  New  York,  the 
legislature  of  which,  in  March,  1780,  gave  to  con 
gress  the  power  to  limit  and  restrict  her  west- 
ern boundaries,  and  furthermore,  to  assume  the 
title  to  all  lands  not  included  within  such  bound- 
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aries,  and  to  use  tbem  for  the  benefit  of  the 
states  as  it  (congress)  should  see  fit.—  This  resolve 
of  the  New  York  legislature  anticipated  congress; 
for  it  was  not  until  September,  1780,  that  any 
action  was  taken  on  the  various  instructions,  acts 
and  resolutions  that  had  been  sent  in;  but  the  re- 
port then  presented  forms  an  important  point  in 
the  history  of  the  public  domain.  Without  un- 
dertaking to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  policies 
as  ezpr^sed  in  the  instructions  or  declarations, 
the  committee  conceived  **  that  it  appears  more  ad- 
visable to  press  upon  those  states  which  can  re- 
move the  embarrassments  respecting  the  western 
country,  a  liberal  surrender  of  a  portion  of  their 
territorial  claims,  since  they  can  not  be  preserved 
entire  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the 
general  confederacy";  and  "earnestly  recom- 
mended to  those  states  which  have  claims  in  the 
western  country,  to  pass  such  laws,  and  give  their 
delegates  in  congress  such  powers  as  may  effectu- 
ally remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final  ratification 
of  the  articles  of  confederation. "  This  report  was 
sent  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and 
was  followed,  in  October,  1780,  by  an  act  provid- 
hig  for  the  acceptation  and  care  of  such  unappro- 
priated lands  as  might  be  ceded  by  the  states  to 
the  confederation,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
same  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States. 
These  measures  resulted  in  Maryland's  ratifying 
the  articles,  and  in  the  acceptance  by  congress 
of  the  cession  made  by  New  York.  The  earlier 
grants  made  to  the  confederation  were  nominally 
large  in  extent,  but  actually  very  limited,  as  they 
were  made  subject  to  existing  claims  and  grants 
under  state  laws,  and  to  extensive  reservations. 
The  government  formed  under  the  constitution 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  all  territory  granted  to 
the  confederation,  and  further  cessions  were  made 
to  it,  the  last  being  that  of  Georgia,  in  1802.  The 
areas  of  these  sessions,  and  also  the  extent  of  the 
public  domain  as  it  was  on  April  80,  1808,  are 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


STATBSl 

Sq.  Miles. 

Acrw. 

MaMachasetto  (estimated)* 

Connecticut  (dispated)  and  west- 
em  reserve  and  Are  lands  (esti- 
mated)t 

New  York  and  Massachusetts  ces- 
sion (iMTtflftl)  . .             ...    

64,000.00 

40,000.00 
815.91 

966,5ee.00 
4,900.00 

45,600.00 
88.578.00 

84,500,000 

25,000,000 
208,187 

diapated)  exclusive  of  Kentucky 
and  including  area  of  western  re- 
serve and  Are  li^nds 

160,960,660 
8,186,000 

99,184,000 

South  Carolina  cession 

North  Carolina  cession,  nominal, 
because  the  area  of  Tennessee 
was  almost  covered  with  reser- 
vations....'  

Georgia  cession 

56,680,980 

Total  actual  state  cessions  to  the 
United  States  for  public  domain 

401,965.01 

959,171,78r 

*  This  area  was  also  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  was  includ- 
ed in  her  cession. 

t  These  western  reserve  and  lire  lands,  amounting  In  all 
to  about  4,800,000  acres,  were  also  ceded  by  Virginia.  Bv 
"Are  lands"  are  meant  such  as  were  donated  bv  Connecti- 
cut to  those  of  her  cltlsens  who  had  suffered  by  fire  and 
nddt  during  the  revolution. 


—  No  further  increase  of  territory  occurred  untfl 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France.  The 
question  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
river  had  come  before  the  congress  of  the  confed- 
eration, and  while  its  importance  was  recognized,  a 
proposition  was  made  to  cede  the  right  to  a  foreign 
nation  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  Spain  at 
that  time  owned  the  Louisiana  territory,  and  it 
was  natural  to  make  the  offer  to  that  nation,  with 
a  further  hope  that  she  would  then  recognize  the 
revolutionary  government  of  this  country.  And 
although  such  a  resolution  empowering  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  in  Spain  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  of  that  character  was  actually 
passed  by  congress,  it  was  never  acted  upon.  A 
treaty  was  in  1795  contracted  between  this  coun- 
try and  Spain,  by  which  certain  commercial  ad- 
vantages were  secured  by  the  former;  but  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  nations  were  continually 
arising,  and  threats  of  closing  the  Mississippi  to 
all  traffic  were  made.  Spain  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, extended  her  territory  so  as  to  include  what 
is  now  comprised  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  a  part  of  Texas  and  Mexico. 
In  October,  1800,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  San 
ndefonso,  Spain  ceded  to  France  ''the  colony 
or  provinee  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extenf  it 
now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had 
when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should 
be  after  the  treaty  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  other  states.''  The  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  were  not  carried  into  effect 
before  1808.  The  question  of  allowing  Napo- 
leon to  gain  such  a  territory  in  this  country  was 
seriously  and  with  no  little  anxiety  considered 
in  and  out  of  congress.  The  few  years  during 
which  the  trading  privileges  had  been  enjoyed, 
showed  how  important,  if  not  essential,  it  was  to 
secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to 
American  merchants.  And  holding  guard  over 
the  mouth  of  that  important  channel  of  inter- 
nal commerce,  it  was  deemed  too  great  a  risk  to 
allow  the  territory  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
a  power  with  which  other  questions  had  almost 
led  to  open  war.  During  the  years  179&-1800 
commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  the 
United  States  was  almost  wholly  suspended,  and 
the  treaty  of  1800,  while  settling  old  questions, 
gave  occasion  to  new  difficulties  which  hinged 
upon  this  very  question  of  the  Louisiana  cession. 
Mr.  Jefferson  early  recognized  the  importance  of 
securing  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi. 
**  There  is,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Livingston  in  1808, 
"on  the  globe  one  single  spot  the  possessor  of 
which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It 
is  New  Orleans.  *  *  It  is  impossible  that 
France  and  the  United  States  can  continue  long 
friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a  position. 
*  *  The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of 
New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  whicii  Lb  to  restrain 
her  forever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It  seals 
the  union  of  two  nations,  who,  in  conjunction,  can 
maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From 
that  moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the 
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British  fleet  and  nation."— In  1802  the  provin- 
cial authorities  of  Louisiana  gave  notice  that  the 
commercial  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  treaty 
of  1795  had  ceased,  and,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  they  failed  to  provide  any  means  by 
which,  even  in  a  modified  form,  they  might  be 
continued.  This  action  of  the  Spanish  autliorities 
naturally  aroused  great  indignation  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  stated  bordering  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  a  remonstrance  by  congress  the  privileges 
were  restored.  It  was  not  until  December,  1802, 
that  the  secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  became 
known  to  Jefferson,  who  at  once  took  steps  to 
secure  possession  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  plan  at  first  including  only  New  Or- 
leans, the  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  Florida. 
But  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  too  busily 
engaged  in  his  attack  upon  England  to  pay  much 
attention  to  his  schemes  of  colonization,  and  was 
much  pressed  for  money,  would  sell  all  or  none; 
and  this  was  finally  agreed  to,  the  price  named 
being  60,000,000  livres,  together  with  claims 
amounting  to  20,000,000  livres  more.  The  treaty 
of  cession  was  signed  April  80,  and  ratified  Oct. 
10,  1808.  Spain  at  first  showed  a  disposition 
to  oppose  the  sale,  as  by  the  secret  treaty  the 
territory  was  to  be  first  offered  to  her  in  case 
France  decided  to  part  with  it;  but  her  objec- 
tions were  afterward  withdrawn.  By  an  act  of 
congress,  March  26,  1804,  Louisiana  was  divided 
into  two  territories,  one  called  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  in  1812  became  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  other  the  district  of  Louisiana. 
—  Spain  now  laid  claim  to  what  was  then  known 
as  East  and  West  Florida,  under  a  cession  by 
Qreat  Britain  made  in  1788;  and  this  territory 
now  became  a  bone  of  contention,  and  continued 
such  till  1810.  It  would  be  of  little  importance 
to  trace  the  many  diplomatic  attempts  that  were 
made  to  settle  this  question,  or  to  trace  in  detail 
the  various  measures  that  were  undertaken  both 
by  the  national  and  state  governments  (notably 
that  of  Georgia)  to  take  possession  peacefully  or 
by  force  of  arms.  Congress  even  went  so  far  as 
to  occupy  and  hold  the  territory  in  dispute  under 
secret  resolutions  passed  in  1811,  but  not  made 
known  till  1817.  In  1817,  under  pretext  of  Indian 
outrages,  congress  ordered  Gen,  Jackson  to  obtain 
redress,  and  he  construed  his  orders  to  mean  the 
acquisition  of  Florida.  His  action  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  and  in  February,  1819,  a  treaty 
of  cession  was  signed,  but  was  not  ratified  and 
proclaimed  imtil  1821.  The  boundaries  of  the 
ceded  territory  were  in  doubt,  owing  to  difficul- 
ties between  Mexico  and  Spain,  which  prevented 
the  latter  from  fulfilling  her  part  of  the  treaty, 
and  they  were  only  determined  by  a  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
in  1828.  The  total  cost  of  the  Florida  cession,  in 
bonds  and  interest,  was  $6,489,768.  —  The  ques 
tion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  extension  of  the  slave 
power,  and  with  the  rapidly  increasing  interests 
of  the  nation  in  the  Pacific  states.  Since  1821  the 
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United  States  of  Mexico  had  been  independent  of 
Spanish  rule,  and  in  1826  some  American  immi- 
grants at  Nacogdoches  declared  Texas  independ- 
ent of  Mexico,  and  in  the  following  year  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Mexico, 
framed  a  constitution.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Clay 
instructed  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  to  offer  $1,000,000  for 
Mexico's  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
Poinsett  never  carried  out  his  instructions,  plead- 
ing the  danger  of  irritating  Mexico  by  an  offer 
that  was  sure  to  be  rejected.  Meantime  Mexico 
had  abolished  slavery  in  her  territory,  and  thus 
the  slaveholding  states  found  themselves  flanked 
north  and  south  by  free  states,  and  the  extent  of 
territory  from  which  future  slave  states  could  be 
formed  limited.  There  had  been  a  free  move- 
ment of  migration  between  the  two  nations,  and 
many  slaveholders  had  crossed  the  border  with 
their  slaves,  and  were  now  met  by  the  abolition  of 
all  slavery.  The  curious  plea  was  then  urged  that 
the  United  States  should  reannex  the  territory  of 
Texas,  and,  owing  to  the  very  indefinite  boundary 
lines,  this  plea  could  be  supported.  In  1829,  a 
second  attempt,  made  by  Van  Buren,  to  purchase 
all  the  territory  east  of  the  Nueces  river,  failed, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  the  Mexicans  passed 
laws  prohibiting  immigration,  which  had  no  ef- 
fect. In  1835,  after  the  failure  of  Santa  Anna  to 
extend  his  power  over  Texas,  Jackson  made  a 
third  offer,  and  wished  the  boundary  line  to  fol- 
low the  Rio  Grande  up  to  the  thirty-seventh  par- 
allel, and  thence  on  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific. 
The  defeat  of  the  Mexicans  by  the  Texans  brought 
matters  to  a  head,  and  in  March,  1886,  the  con- 
stitution of  Texas  was  adopted,  and  annexation 
to  this  country  regarded  as  almost  inevitable. 
Although  this  scheme  of  annexation  was  rejected 
by  the  senate  in  1844  (16  yeas  to  86  nays),  in  1845 
Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  United  States  never  owned  public  lands 
in  Texas  itself;  the  state  retained  the  disposition 
of  her  own  lands,  opened  a  land  office,  made 
grants  to  railroads,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
had  her  own  settlement  laws.  —  In  the  meantime 
the  desirableness  of  acquiring  California  and  other 
Pacific  states  was  being  agitated.  By  purchase 
or  cession  the  United  States  claimed  all  of  what 
is  now  comprised  in  its  present  boundaries,  save 
California,  Nevada,  Utab,  Arizona,  and  the  west- 
em  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  which 
were  still  under  the  rule  of  Mexico.  Russia  was 
making  settlements  in  California,  and  agents  of 
England  and  France  were  preparing  to  take  steps 
preliminary  to  annexing  the  territory  to  one  of 
their  respective  nationalities.  Great  Britain  even 
had  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
said,  of  seizing  California  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  Mexican  debt,  due  to  British  subjects.  Nor 
was  the  United  States  idle.  Jackson,  as  has 
been  seen,  attempted  to  purchase  a  part,  and  the 
expeditions  of  Wilkes  and  Fremont  created  a  de- 
sire to  secure  the  whole.  In  1845  Mr.  Buchanan 
made  an  offer  to  purchase,  but  it  was  rejected. 
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In  1846  congress  declared  that  * '  war  existed  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,"  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  tliat  this  war  was  intended  to  secure  Cal- 
ifornia, as  the  possession  of  Texas  even  to  the 
Rio  Grande  could  have  been  obtained  without  it. 
The  war  was  successful,  and  in  1848  all  the  states 
named  were  obtained  by  treaty;  and  in  1858, 
by  the  Gadsden  treaty,  a  further  strip  of  territory 
to  make  a  more  regular  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  was  secured.  Both 
of  these  cessions  became  public  domain.  —  The 
final  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  in  1867, 
when  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  at  a 
cost  of  $7,300,000.  These  lands  have  not  as 
yet  been  surveyed  nor  opened  to  settlement.  — 
The  manner  of  disposing  of  these  public  domains 
should  be  noticed.  In  many  cases  they  were  ob- 
tained subject  to  grants  made  previous  to  the 
cession,  express  stipulations  being  found  in  the 
treaties  that  such  grants  should  remain  good. 
The  public  lands  proper  were  received  by  the 
United  States  in  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  to  be  "  grant- 
ed at  such  time  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  or  any  nine  or  more 
of  them."  The  public  domain  is  thus  under  the 
control  of  congress.  Until  1812,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  acted  as  the  agent  in  the  sale  or  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands ;  and  when  in  that 
year  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office  was  created,  it  remained  a  bureau  of 
the  treasury  department,  the  commissioner  being 
subordinated  to  the  secretary.  In  1836  this  bu- 
reau was  reorganized,  still,  however,  remaining  a 
part  of  the  treasury;  but  in  1846,  on  the  creation 
of  the  home  or  interior  department,  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  was  very  properly  transferred  to  and 
made  part  of  the  new  executive  department.  This 
bureau  is  charged  with  the  surveying  and  disposal 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  —  But 
as  yet  adl  lands  are  not  in  the  market.  Before  the 
land  is  opened  up  for  settlement  it  must  be  Pur- 
veyed, and  since  1876  only  certain  qualities  of 
lands  are  surveyed  by  the  government.  These 
lands  include:  1,  those  adapted  to  agriculture 
without  artificial  irrigation;  2,  irrigable  lands,  or 
such  as  can  be  redeemed,  and  for  which  there  is 
sufficient  accessible  water  for  the  reclamation  and 
cultivation  of  the  same,  not  otherwise  utilized  or 
claimed;  8,  timber  lands,  bearing  timber  of  com- 
mercial value ;  4,  coal  lands,  containing  coal  of  com- 
mercial value;  6,  exterior  boundary  of  town  sites; 
and  6,  private  land  claims.  As  soon  as  congress 
authorizes  the  extension  of  surveys  over  a  district 
of  country,  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office  directs  the  district  surveyor  to  see  that  the 
work  is  performed.  There  are  at  present  (1882) 
sixteen  surveying  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a 
surveyor  general,  with  a  corps  of  assistants  and 
deputies.  All  surveys  are  made  in  triplicate. 
The  original  is  temporarily  retained  in  the  office 
of  the  surveyor,  to  be  ultimately  delivered  to  the 
state  government;  the  duplicate  is  sent  to  the  local 


land  office,  where  it  is  used  in  disposing  of  the 
land;  and  the  third  copy  is  sent  to  the  commis- 
sioner at  Washington,  for  the  information  of  the 
government.  —  The  manner  of  surveying  public 
lands  is  uniform,  and  has  been  so  since  the  com- 
mittee of  congress,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
the  chairman,  adopted  in  1785  the  rectangular 
system.  The  conunittee,  in  their  report,  recom- 
mended that  all  public  lands  should  be  divided  in 
hundreds  of  ten  miles  square,  each  himdred  to  be 
subdivided  into  plots  of  one  mile  square,  these 
plots  to  be  numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  township  (hundred 
in  the  report)  was  reduced  to  six  miles  square; 
and  each  subdivision  was  to  be  one  mile  square, 
thus  containing  640  acres.  This  was  the  system 
adopted.  In  the  survey,  a  base  line  and  meridian 
line  are  first  determined,  and  from  the  base  line 
townships  of  six  miles  square  are  established  and 
numbered,  counting  north  and  south.  From  the 
surveying  meridians,  ranges  (the  subdivisions  of 
the  township)  one  mile  square  are  mapped  out 
and  numbered  both  east  and  west  of  the  principal 
meridian.  The  location  of  even  a  part  of  a  sec- 
tion is  thus  a  simple  matter;  and  the  purchaser 
who  receives  a  description  of  his  land  as  the 
'*  Southwest  quarter  of  Section  20,  Township  80, 
north,  Range  1  east  of  the  third  principal  merid- 
ian," would  have  no  difficulty  to  locate  his  pur- 
chase on  the  survey  map,  and  as  some  boundary 
marks  are  always  placed  at  the  intersection  of 
divisional  lines,  his  lot  would  be  easily  foimd.  It 
is  the  simplicity  of  this  system  that  has  recom- 
mended its  use,  and  so  well  has  it  served  its  pur- 
pose that  little  change  has  been  made  in  it  since 
it  was  first  introduced  into  use,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  The  first  principal  meridian  that  was  estab- 
lished was  the  line  dividing  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
having  for  its  base  the  Ohio  river,  and  being  coin- 
cident with  84°  51'  of  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich. This  line  governs  all  surveys  of  public 
lands  in  Ohio.  A  meridian  line  may  govern  the 
surveys  in  more  than  one  state.  Thus  the  sixth 
principal  meridian,  which  coincides  with  longi- 
tude 97°  22^  west  from  Greenwich,  controls  the 
surveys  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  that  part  of  Dakota 
lying  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado,  excepting  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  in  southwestern  Colorado, 
where  the  surveys  are  governed  by  another  me- 
ridian line.  Since  1785,  twenty-four  initial  points 
(the  intersection  of  principal  bases  with  surveying 
meridians)  have  been  used  in  the  public  surveys. 
—  The  manner  of  surveying  mineral  lands  differed 
in  no  way  from  that  employed  in  agricultural  and 
timber  lands  up  to  1866.  The  lead,  copper  and 
other  mineral  districts  of  Iowa,  Michigan  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  were  surveyed  un- 
der the  rectangular  system,  and  when  sold  the  soil 
carried  with  it  the  mineral  deposits.  In  1866 
mineral  survey  districts  were  formed,  and  the 
extent  of  ground  that  could  be  claimed  was  lim- 
ited to  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  length  for  each 
individual  (with  one  additional  claim  for  disoov- 
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ery),  the  width  of  the  claim  being  regulated  by 
local  custom.  In  no  case,  however,  could  a  loca- 
tion by  an  association  of  individuals  exceed  8,000 
feet.  In  1872  the  mineral  survey  districts  were 
discontinucMi,  and  surveys  are  now  made  by  dep- 
uties under  the  surveyor-general  of  the  district. 
In  all  cases  the  claimants  bear  the  expense  of  the 
survey,  and  mining  claims  may  be  formed  from 
the  public  lands,  whether  surveyed  or  not.  —  Sev- 
eral qualities  of  lands  are  noticed  in  the  laws. 
Mtrieral,  Lands  valuable  for  minerals  are  re- 
served from  sale  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
directed  by  law.  Such  lands,  whether  surveyed 
or  unsurveyed,  are  open  to  exploration  and  pur- 
chase by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  those 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such. 
The  law  covers  claims  for  lands  bearing  gold,  sil- 
ver, cinnabar,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable 
deposits,  and  titles  to  such  claims  may  be  secured 
from  the  United  States  under  the  existing  laws  at 
$5  per  acre.  No  vein  or  lode  claim  can  exceed  a 
parallelogram  1,500  feet  in  length  by  600  in  width, 
but  the  size  of  a  claim  below  this  maximum  is 
j^vemed  by  state  laws  or  the  rules  of  the  mining 
•district.  No  state  or  territorial  law  can  limit  a 
<;Iaim,  located  since  May  10,  1872,  to  less  than 
1,500  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in  width,  unless 
rendered  necessary  by  existing  rights,  so  that  the 
maximum  claim  under  the  United  States  law  is 
about  20.06  acres,  and  the  minimum  1.72  acres. 
Costs  of  survey,  etc.,  are  paid  by  the  claimants. 
Placer  locations  are  sold  for  $2.50  per  acre,  and 
can  not  exceed  twenty  acres  for  one  person;  no 
location  by  an  association  can  exceed  twenty  acres 
for  each  person.  Ooal  land».  The  act  of  March 
8,  1878,  gave  a  pre-emption  right  of  160  acres  of 
coal  land  to  a  person,  and  820  acres  to  an  associa- 
tion, upon  payment  of  not  less  than  $10  per  acre, 
where  the  lands  lie  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
a  completed  railroad,  and  $20  per  acre  where  the 
lands  lie  within  fifteen  miles  of  such  a  road;  and 
further  provided  that  when  any  association  of  not 
less  than  four  persons  have  expended  $5,000  in 
working  and  improving  any  mine,  located  within 
limits  as  above,  they  may  make  an  additional  entry 
of  640  acres  at  the  several  limit  prices.  Lands  that 
are  valuable  chiefly  for  timber  and  atone,  and  are 
unfit  for  cultivation,  are  sold  for  $2.50  per  acre. 
Only  citizens,  or  those  who  have  declared  their 
Intention  of  becoming  such,  can  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  this  law,  and  no  one  person  or  association 
of  persons  can  enter  more  than  160  acres  of  such 
land.  Saline  lands,  or  lands  on  which  are  situated 
any  known  salines  or  mines,  are  first  offered  at 
public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a  price  of  not 
less  than  $1.25  per  acre;  and  if  not  then  sold  are 
subject  to  private  sale  at  a  price  not  less  than  $1.25 
per  acre  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  lands 
are  sold.  Town  Bite  lands.  The  laws  relating  to 
this  subject  are  very  liberal,  and  not  only  provide 
for  the  entry  of  land  already  settled  upon  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  but  also  provide  for  the  selection  and  reser- 
vation of  land,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed, 


1  for  town  sites  '*on  the  shores  of  harbors,  at  the 
junction  of  rivers,  important  portages,  or  natural 
or  prospective  centres  of  population,"  in  advance 
of  its  settlement  or  of  the  surrounding  cotmtry. 
There  are  two  methods  of  acquiring  a  title  to  town 
sites :  640  acres  may  be  laid  off  into  lots,  and  a 
copy  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the 
county  in  which  the  town  is  situated,  or  in  the 
general  land  office.  The  lots  (not  to  exceed  4,200 
square  feet)  are  then  offered  at  public  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  a  price  not  less  than  $10  per 
acre;  whatever  is  not  thus  disposed  of  is  subject 
to  entry  at  this  minimum  price.  Or,  the  United 
States  may  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
towns,  through  the  corporate  authorities  of  said 
cities  or  towns,  or  the  judges  of  the  county  courts 
acting  as  trustees  for  the  occupants,  the  privilege 
of  entering  lands  occupied  as  town  sites  at  a  min- 
imum price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  The  quantity  of 
land  allowed  varies  with  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. If  more  than  100  and  less  than  200,  820 
acres  form  the  maximum;  if  more  than  200  and 
less  than  1.000,  640  acres;  if  over  1,000,  1,280 
acres,  and  for  each  additional  1,000  up  to  5,000,  a 
further  quantity  of  820  acres  is  allowed.  Desert 
lands,  which  are  unfit  in  their  existing  condition 
for  cultivation,  may  be  entered  by  any  citizen  to 
the  extent  of  640  acres,  on  a  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  and  the  filing  of  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  the  buyer  intends  to  reclaim  the  trad 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  entry  by  con- 
ducting water  thereon.  If  he  fulfills  this  condition 
he  obtains  a  full  title  to  the  land  on  the  further 
payment  of  $1  per  acre.  All  other  lands  are 
known  as  agricultural  lands,  and  are  taken  in 
tracts  of  from  40  to  160  acres  under  the  pre-emp- 
tion, homestead  and  timber-culture  acts,  or  pur- 
chased at  public  sale  or  private  entry.  There  are 
two  classes  of  agricultural  lands;  the  one  class, 
situated  within  prescribed  limits  of  works  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  is  held  at  $2.50  per  acre, 
and  is  designated  as  double  minimum;  the  other 
class  is  minimum  land,  and  is  sold  for  $1.25  per 
acre.  Any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  a 
widow  or  single  man  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  about  to  be- 
come  such,  who  does  not  own  320  acres  of  land 
within  the  United  States,  and  has  not  abandoned 
his  land  in  any  state  or  territory  in  order  to  re- 
side upon  the  public  lands,  may  take  advantage 
of  the  pre-emption  laws.  Such  a  person  may,  on 
X)ayment  of  a  fee  for  registering  the  claim,  occupy 
for  a  limited  period  a  tract  of  not  less  than  40  nor 
more  than  160  acres  of  land,  with  the  obligation  of 
paying  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  that 
period  $1.25  per  acre,  when  a  patent  for  the  land 
is  given  him.  Credit  of  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
three  months  is  given  to  the  pre-emptor  by  resi- 
dence on  the  land,  and  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
settlement  is  made  for  the  exclusive  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  pre-emptor,  and  not  for  purposes  of  sale 
or  speculation.  The  essence  of  the  homestead 
law  and  the  amendments  is  embodiecl  in  the  con* 
ditions  of  actual  settlement,  dwelling  on  and  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  soil  embraced  in  an  entry.  It 
for  a  nominal  fee,  equal  to  $34  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  $20  in  the  other  states,  to  a  settler— a 
man  or  woman  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  having  declared 
an  intention  of  becoming  such— the  right  to  locate 
upon  160  acres  of  unoccupied  public  land  in  any 
of  the  public  land  states  and  territories  subject  to 
entry  at  a  United  States  land  office,  to  live  upon 
the  same  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and,  upon 
proof  of  a  compliance  with  the  law,  to  receive  a 
patent  therefor  free  of  cost  or  charge  for  the  land. 
But  to  obtain  a  final  title  full  citizenship  is  re- 
quired. Under  the  timber-culture  act  a  person 
may  enter  from  40  to  160  acres  of  land.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  tract  entered  must  be  devoted  to 
timber  for  eight  years;  after  eight  years,  on  suit- 
able proof  that  the  necessary  conditions  have  been 
complied  with,  a  patent  will  be  issued.  A  clause 
in  the  homestead  act  (Rev.  Stat. ,  §  2317)  also  offers 
a  bounty  for  planting  timber.  All  lands  to  be 
sold  must  be  offered  at  public  sale  before  they 
may  be  entered  at  private  sale.  (See  the  Revised 
Statutes,  §§  2207-M'dO.)'^  Hilary ,  As  soon  as 
the  cessions  of  lands  had  been  made  by  the  states, 
congress  took  steps  to  determine  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  them,  a  task  that  was  far  from  easy. 
Many  of  these  cessions  were  burdened  with  claims 
which  must  be  passed  upon  before  the  lands  could 
be  sold.  For  example:  Virginia  in  her  act  of  ces- 
sion expressly  reserved  the  right  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  in  case  they  should  be  needed  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  state  in  respect  to  military 
bounties.  The  cession  of  North  Carolina  was 
subject  to  a  great  variety  of  claims,  and  the  act  of 
session  contained  as  many  as  ten  conditions.  The 
result  was,  that,  when  the  Indian  title  was  extin- 
guished, the  North  Carolina  claims  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  the  eligible  lands,  and  what  was 
left  was  in  1841  given  to  Tennessee;  while  that  of 
(Georgia  was  complicated  by  the  famous  **  Yazoo 
claims,''  which  proved  in  the  end  a  very  costly 
experience  for  the  government.  Even  the  lands 
purchased  from  foreign  powers  were  not  absolute- 
ly free.  Much  of  the  land  (and  this  holds  true  of 
lands  ceded  by  the  states)  was  already  occupied  by 
Indians.  Could  they  be  ousted  by  the  first  comers, 
and  deprived  of  their  holdings  without  any  com- 
pensation ?  By  right  of  discovery  and  of  conquest 
it  was  claimed  that  an  absolute  title  to  the  land 
became  vested  in  the  crown;  but  this  title  was 
made  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy, 
which  could  bo  extinguished  by  the  crown  alone. 
The  federal  government,  on  acquiring  the  ji tie  to 
these  lands,  without  looking  into  the  justice  of 
the  original  claim,  recognized  this  condition,  and 
before  even  attempting  to  survey  and  dispose  of 
such  lands,  it  has  purchased  the  occupancy  right 
of  the  Indians  for  a  sum  greater  than  the  use  of 
the  lands  is  worth  to  them.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  practice  have  been  where  rebellious  tribes 
have  been  put  down,  and,  as  a  price  of  peace,  com- 
pelled to  part  with  the  lands  they  occupied.  In 
addition  to  Indian  titles,  the  lands  were  subject  to 


grants  made  by  the  former  rulers,  and  large  por- 
tions had  been  successively  under  the  sway  of 
several  foreign  powers:  what  is  now  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  belonged  first  to  France,  and 
then  to  England;  a  part  of  Mississippi  had  passed 
through  periods  of  French,  English  and  Spanish 
possession ;  while  Louisiana  had  acknowledged  the 
rule  of  France  and  of  Spain.  To  quiet  the  claims 
that  had  arisen  under  these  various  governments, 
congress  created  eight  boards  of  commissioner, 
to  examine  into  all  claims,  reject  such  as  were  un- 
founded or  fraudulent,  and  confirm  such  as  were 
just;  and  also  to  secure  in  their  possessions  all  the 
actual  settlers  who  were  found  on  the  land  when 
the  United  States  took  actual  possession,  although 
they  had  only  a  right  of  occupancy.  (Gallatin.)— 
The  early  steps  to  dispose  of  this  public  domain 
were  tentative,  and  it  was  many  years  before  they 
led  up  to  a  well-considered  and  efficient  system. 
Under  the  confederation  an  ordinance  in  1785  di- 
rected the  secretary  of  war  to  draw  by  lot  certain 
townships  in  the  sm^eyed  portion  for  bounties  to 
the  continental  army,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
drawn  by  lot  by  the  bpard  of  treasury  in  the  name 
of  the  western  states,  to  be  sold  by  them  at  public 
sale  at  not  less  than  ''one  dollar  per  acre,  paya- 
ble in  specie,  or  loan  office  certificates  reduced  to 
specie  value  according  to  a  scale  of  depreciation, 
or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts  of  the  United 
States,  including  interest,  besides  the  expenses  of 
survey  and  other  charges  thereon,"  which  were 
estimated  to  be  $36  per  township.  This  measure 
was  a  failure,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  states 
which  had  any  lands  of  their  own  to  disx)ose  of, 
took  pains  to  make  it  inoperative.  Meanwhile  a 
new  difficulty,  unauthorized  entries  upon  the  pub- 
lic lands,  was  to  be  met,  and  force  was  necessary. 
Gallatin  recalls,  in  his  correspondence  with  Jeffer- 
son, that  from  1788  to  1786  immigration  into  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  encouraged  by  the 
peacefulness  of  the  Indians;  and  that  a  company 
was  kept  going  up  and  down  the  Ohio  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  to  Cincinnati,  burning  eveiy 
cabin,  and  in  some  instances  laying  down  or  burn- 
ing the  fences.  This  operation  had  to  be  repeat- 
ed, and  he  knew  of  persons  **  whose  cabins  were 
burnt  and  settlement  destroyed  three  times." 
(Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  188.)  In  1787  the  price  per 
acre  was  reduced  to  66}  cents  per  acre,  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  clauses  regulating  the  drawing 
of  land  being  repealed,  power  was  given  to  the 
board  of  treasury  to  move  about  the  United  States 
and  sell  surveyed  lands  at  pleasure.  The  low  price 
soon  attracted  purchasers,  and  in  1788  a  party 
from  New  England,  under  the  lead  of  Rufus  Put- 
nam, settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
river,  while  another  party,  made  up  chiefly  in 
New  Jersey,  and  among  which  was  John  C. 
Symmes,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  congress, 
aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  former  grant,  and  included  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  Without 
waiting,  however,  for  congress  to  act  upon  their 
petition,  Symmes  and  his  associates  began  the  sale 
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of  lands,  issued  warrants  of  locations,  and  even 
made  settlements.  Differences  arising  between 
Symmes  and  the  board  of  treasury,  no  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  was  made  until  1792,  when,  un- 
der Hamilton's  administration,  a  patent  was  issued, 
in  September,  1794,  for  as  much  land  as  had 
been  paid  for,  amounting  to  about  810,000  acres, 
although  1,000,000  acres  were  called  for  by  the 
contract.  The  difGlculty  of  settling  this  claim 
arose  from  the  general  ignorance  respecting  the 
topography  of  the  country;  for  when  the  siurveys 
were  made,  it  was  seen  that  no  tract  of  1,000,000 
acres  could  be  included  within  the  bounds  named 
without  cutting  into  former  Indian  or  military 
reservations.  The  patent  of  1794  was  not  re- 
garded as  final  by  Symmes,  for  in  1808  he  issued 
a  circular  in  which  he  expresses  the  belief  that  in 
the  end  he  would  receive  the  full  1,000,000  acres. 
On  the  other  hand,  congress  accepted  the  patent 
of  1794  as  a  full  settlement  of  Symmes'  claims, 
and  this  involved  the  latter  in  difficulties  from 
which  he  never  entirely  extricated  himself.  The 
fault  in  this  matter  appears  to  have  rested  entirely 
with  congress.  In  addition  to  these  two  sales  of 
lands,  a  third  tract  of  202,187  acres  (now  includ- 
•cd  in  Erie  county,  Pa.)  was  sold  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  the  last  transaction  which  occurred 
before  the  constitution  was  adopted.  These  lands 
were  paid  for  in  evidences  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  military  land  war- 
rants.— Among  the  important  questions  which 
were  presented  to  the  first  congress  under  the  con- 
stitution was  that  of  the  public  domain.  In  the 
first  debate  on  the  subject  (May  28,  1789)  it  was 
urged  that  the  existing  system  tended  to  favor 
speculators  and  to  discourage  actual  settlers ;  the 
land  therefore  ought  to  be  sold  in  quantities  to 
suit  the  applicants,  and  not  in  large  quantities 
only.  In  this  way  settlement  would  be  encour- 
aged, and  the  public  income  from  this  source  be 
.greater  and  more  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  urged,  that,  if  lands  were  offered  on  much 
more  favorable  terms,  the  eastern  states  would  be 
•depopulated.  The  situation  was  complicated  by 
other  circumstances.  Some  of  the  states  were  in 
the  market  with  lands.  Connecticut  was  offering 
her  "Western  Reserve"  lands  at  forty  cents  per 
acre ;  Virginia  advertised  her  Kentucky,  and 
North  Carolina  her  Tennessee,  lands;  both  Penn- 
sylvania and  Georgia  were  inviting  purchasers, 
while  Mass^husetts  had  reduced  the  price  of 
Maine  lands  to  fifty  cents  per  acre, with  the  inten- 
tion of  checking  western  emigration.  Moreover, 
the  Spaniards  in  Dlinois  were  at  this  time  bidding 
for  settlers  under  even  more  advantageous  terms : 
lands  without  charge,  exemption  from*  taxation, 
provision,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry.  In 
•order  to  arrive  at  some  determination,  congress 
oalled  upon  Hamilton,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  to  submit  a  plan,  and  in  July,  1790,  he 
communicated  it  to  the  house.  Hamilton's  report 
forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  public  domain,  for  many  of  its  features  have 
been  retained  to  the  present  time.    In  his  estima- 


tion, two  objects  were  to  be  considered:  to  in- 
crease the  facility  of  effecting  advantageous  sales, 
and  the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  already 
settled  in,  or  might  in  the  future  emigrate  to,  the 
western  countiy.  The  land  should  be  so  offered 
as  to  acconunodate  three  classes  of  purchasers : 
''moneyed  individuals, and  companies  who  will 
buy  to  sell  again ;  associations  of  persons  who 
intend  to  make  settlements  themselves;  single 
persons  or  families  now  resident  in  the  western 
country,  or  who  may  emigrate  thither  hereafter." 
He  recommended  that  a  general  land  office  should 
be  established  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  at 
least  two  subordinate  offices  opened  in  the  western 
lands,  each  office  to  be  under  the  control  of  three 
coihmissioners ;  that  the  land  should  be  set  apart 
for  sales  in  townships  of  ten  miles  square,  after 
certain  reservations  had  been  made  for  actual  set- 
tlers, and  for  the  subscribers  to  the  proposed  loan 
in  the  public  debt;  that  no  credit  be  given  for  any 
quantity  less  than  a  whole  township,  nor  more 
than  two  years'  credit  be  allowed  for  any  greater 
quantity,  and  security,  "other  than  the  land  it- 
self," shall  be  required  of  the  purchaser  to  whom 
credit  is  given;  that  the  price  shall  be  thirty  cents 
per  acre,  payable  either  in  specie  or  in  public  se- 
curities; and  finally,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
"  vest  a  considerable  latitude  of  discretion  in  the 
commissioners  of  the  general  land  office."  (Ham- 
ilton's Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  84.)  —  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  slow  to  act,  and  it  was  not  until  1796 
that  any  decided  step  in  advance  was  taken,  ^t 
was  then  that  the  rectangular  system  of  surveying 
lands  was  in  substance  adopted,  and  provision 
made  for  the  public  sale  of  lands  in  sections  one 
mile  square  at  a  price  not  less  than  two  dollars  per 
acre.  This  price  was  determined  upon  in  order  to 
include  all  costs  of  surveying  and  disposition.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  valuation  of  land 
in  some  of  the  original  states,  as  estimated  two 
years  after,  in  1798 : 


STATES. 

Acres. 

Valoatton. 

Per 
Aor». 

New  HampBhire 

Ppiinffylv»nl» 

8,749,061 
11,«»,866 

5,444.272 
40,458,644 
168,746,686 

$  19,088,106 

73.8S4,868 

81.684,004 

69,976,860 

479,298.968 

$6.07 

MaitIaikI r,.. 

8.77 

Virginia 

1.48 

SixliBen  BtatM  ...^....- 

9.98 

(American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol.  iii., 
p.  264.)— Up  to  the  year  1800,  when  an  impor- 
tant change  was  made  in  the  land  laws,  all  sales 
were  made  from  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  and  amounted  to  1,484,047 
acres,  realizing  1,301,725.68. —  The  act  of  May, 
1800,  introduced  several  new  features,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  first  serious  attempt  to  system- 
atize the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands. 
Registers,  having  offices  withhi  defined  districts, 
were  created,  and  at  each  land  office  there  was  to 
be  a  bonded  officer  known  as  the  "  receiver  of 
public  moneys."  But  the  most  important  modifi- 
cation made,  and  one  that  was  pregnant  with  con- 
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sequences,  was  that  goyeming  the  tenxis  of  pay- 
ment. The  lands  were,  as  before,  to  be  offered 
at  public  vendue,  and  to  be  sold  at  a  price  not  less 
than  two  dollars  per  acre,  payment  to  be  made  in 
specie  or  evidences  of  the  public  debt.  But  only 
a  fourth  part  of  the  purchase  money  was  required 
at  the  time;  the  payment  of  tiie  balance  was  to 
be  spread  over  three  years,  one-fourth  of  the  orig- 
inal purchase  money  to  be  paid  in  each  year,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  day  of 
sale.  A  discount  of  8  per  cent,  was  allowed 
for  the  prepayment  of  any  of  the  last  three  in- 
stallments. In  case  the  full  payment  was  not 
made  within  one  year  after  the  last  installment 
was  due,  the  lands  were  to  be  resold,  or  were  to 
revert  to  the  United  States.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  this  extension  of  credit  were  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  resisted,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  sales 
^  land  at  once  occurred.  While  in  1799  nothing 
was  turned  into  the  treasury  from  this  source, 
and  in  1800  but  $448,  in  the  following  three 
years  the  receipts  were  respectively,  $167,726.06, 
$188,628.02,  and  $165,675 ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
lo  suppose  that  in  the  larger  number  of  instances 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  credit  offered, 
and  that  these  sums  were  therefore  but  the  first 
payment  on  the  purchases.  And  this  conclusion 
Is  further  supported  by  the  receipts  for  the  years 
1804-1806,  when  the  arrears  and  final  install- 
ments were  falling  due,  being,  in  rotmd  figures, 
$487,500,  $540,200.  and  $765,250  respectively.  In 
tUQi,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  long  term  of 
credit  allowed,  was  inducing  excessive  purchases, 
and  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  lands,  pur- 
chasers were  assuming  debts  which  only  a  long 
continuation  of  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  discharge.  For,  on  lands 
sold  before  1803,  amounting  to  900,000  acres,  and 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1800,  but 
$800,000  had  been  paid,  while  $1,100,000  re- 
mained due.  Nor  did  the  results  of  the  follow- 
ing years  tend  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  credit 
system,  as  ini  1804  the  unpaid  balance  was 
$1,434,212,  and  in  1805,  $2,094,805,  the  increase 
being  due  both  to  increase  of  sales  and  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  arrears.  The  lands  might  be  for- 
feited, and  put  up  at  public  sale,  but  such  at- 
tempts were  rarely  attended  with  success,  and  the 
lands  reverted  to  the  government,  encumbered 
by  the  occupancy  of  a  tenant.  Speaking  of  the 
increasing  indebtedness  on  account  of  land  pur- 
chases, Gallatin  said:  ''  Great  difficulties  may  at- 
tend the  recovery  of  that  debt  which  is  due  by 
nearly  2,000  individuals,  and  its  daily  increase 
may  create  an  interest  hostile  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Union."  For  this  reason  he  recom- 
mended a  shortening  of  credit,  and  also  to  allow 
the  land  to  be  sold  in  tracts  smaller  than  quarter 
sections.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  with  re- 
spect to  these  recommendations,  and  in  1806  con- 
gress still  further  complicated  matters  by  refusing 
to  receive  in  payment  for  purchases  of  public 
lands  any  more  certificates  or  evidences  of  public 
debt.    The  demands  for  relief  now  became  more 


urgent,  and  congress  was  fiooded  with  petitions, 
resolutions,  legislative  enactments  and  personid 
applications,  all  seeking  to  obtain  relief  from  bur- 
dens which  a  little  foresight  would  have  origi- 
nally prevented.  From  1809  to  1824  hardly  a  year 
passed  without  a  ''  relief  act"  being  adopted,  by 
which  the  operation  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  law  was  suspended  or  mitigated.  Many  of 
these  measures  were  but  partial  remedies,  and 
only  served  to  complicate  matters,  while  offering 
little  toward  a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  situ- 
ation could  be  helped  by  merely  extending  the 
term  of  credit.  If  the  back  interest  was  remit- 
ted for  one  set  of  purchasers,  others  petitioned 
for  a  like  favor;  if  an  advantage  was  given  to  the 
purchasers  in  one  state,  arguments  were  adduced 
for  extending  the  same  advantage  to  other  states. 
So  that  a  privilege  or  relief  measure  granted  to 
apply  to  a  special,  and  it  may  be  an  exceptional, 
case,  became  the  basis  for  demands  from  other 
quarters.  One  of  the  most  common  pleas  for  de- 
manding relief  was  the  expediency  of  interesting 
the  purchaser  in  the  Union  by  giving  him  a  full 
and  complete  ownership  in  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  not  weakening  his  attachment  by  making  him 
a  debtor.  ''It  is  believed  that  a  government 
fotmded  on  the  general  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity can  not,  with  safety  to  itself,  hold  as  debtors 
the  citizens  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
country."  But  special  reasons  were  not  wanting 
to  those  who  applied  for  some  favor.  In  1809  it 
was  the  embargo,  which  "had  suspended  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  ceased  that  demand 
for  domestic  produce,  and  that  exchange  of  prod- 
uce for  specie,  so  necessary  to  produce  a  gen^id 
circulation  of  it,  that,  while  a  redundant  moneyed 
capital  has  accumulated  in  the  commercial  towna 
and  cities,  its  circulation  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished in  the  interior  and  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try." In  1812  it  was  the  war  which  prevented 
the  payment  of  debts;  and  in  that  year  a  report 
was  made  in  congress  advocating  some  favor. 
"  The  present  system  can  not  be  continued,  and 
the  laws  rigidly  executed,  without  occasioning 
great  injury  to  the  purchasers.  Men  are  seduced 
by  the  temptation,  which  the  credit  held  out  to 
them,  to  extend  their  purchases  beyond  their 
means  of  making  payments;  the  unfavorable  fluc- 
tuations of  commerce  can  not  be  foreseen ;  and 
the  pretty  general  disposition  in  men  to  antic- 
ipate the  most  favorable  results  from  the  prod- 
uce of  their  labor,  are  the  general  causes  of 
the  failure  of  purchasers  in  making  payments.'' 
—  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  buyers  of 
land  were  during  these  years  so  cumbered  with 
debt,  attempts  were  made  to  induce  congress  to 
give  even  greater  opportunities  for  running  into 
debt.  Thus,  a  petition  presented  to  congress  in 
1814  recited  that  there  were  many  thousands  of 
poor,  industrious  inhabitants  and  faithful  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  suffering  for  want  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  the  country;  and  from  the 
scarcity  of  money,  and  the  high  price  of  lands^ 
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thej  were  prevented  from  purchasing;  tliey  there- 
fore ^prayed  that  every  person  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  may  be  allowed  to  hold  160  acres 
of  the  public  lands  by  virtue  of  settlement,  at  the 
price  of  12^  cents  per  acre,  payable  within  the 
term  of  seven  years,  without  interest.  Further- 
more, during  the  period  between  1817  and  1819, 
when  commerce  was  prosperous,  prices  of  produce 
high,  and  speculation,  aided  by  excessive  issues 
of  bank  notes,  was  rampant,  large  purchases  of 
public  lands  were  made  under  the  credit  system; 
and  when  in  the  following  years  the  bubble  of  pros- 
perity had  burst,  few  who  had  entered  into  these 
purchases  were  able  to  discharge  their  obligations. 
Again  was  appeal  made  to  congress,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  granting  relief  measures,  it  passed  an  act 
in  April,  1820,  abolishing  the  credit  system,  au- 
thorizing the  selling  of  land  in  half  quarter  sec- 
tions, or  80-acre  lots,  and  reducing  the  minimum 
price  to  $1  25  per  acre.  The  credit  system  was 
prevalent,  and  left  its  traces  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Dlinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana and  Michigan.  Relief  acts  were,  however, 
still  in  demand,  for  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
had  largely  increased,  being,  in  December,  1820, 
(21,218,3(50.17.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
commodities,  the  issues  of  paper  money,  Indian 
hostilities,  which  required  the  personal  service  of 
land  cultivators,  and  many  other  such  excuses, 
were,  from  time  to  time,  urged  upon  congress 
as  reasons  why  relief  should  be  granted.  And 
through  the  influence  of  these  successive  acts, 
coupled  with  the  repeal  of  the  credit  system  of 
purcliasing  lands,  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
was  decreased  through  payment  of  arrears  and 
Uirough  a  relinquishment  of  the  lands.  In  1828 
the  general  land  oillce  reported  that  under  the  re- 
lief laws  4,168,941  acres  had  been  relinquished, 
discharging  $18,778,347.87  of  debt;  in  1830  this 
land  debt  was  wholly  discharged.  — In  the  mean- 
while, however,  a  new  difficulty  was  taking  form 
by  reason  of  the  dissatisfaction  openly  expressed 
by  the  states  with  the  method  of  disposing  of  the 
lands.  The  states  which  had  large  tracts  of  pub- 
lic lands  within  their  limits,  and  were  known  as 
the  '*  land  states,"  as  distinguished  from  the  origi- 
nal states,  chafed  under  the  apparent  injustice  of 
the  land  laws  to  themselves,  and  even  threatened 
to  resort  to  measures  of  force  if  relief  was  not 
provided  for.  As  all  lands,  irrespective  of  their 
quality  and  situation,  were  in  the  Huirket  at  the 
same  minimum  price,  it  naturally  followed  that 
the  best  lands,  those  that  at  that  time  presented 
the  most  promising  results  to  the  cultivator  at  the 
least  expenditure  of  labor  and  money,  were  taken 
first,  and  the  lands  of  inferior  quality  were  passed 
by.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  cases  these  lands  were 
increased  in  value  by  the  mere  uQcession  of  popu- 
lation and  increase  of  wealth  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  scattered  throughout  the  land  states,  and,  in- 
deed, in  almost  every  section  where  public  lands 
had  existed,  there  remained  tracts  which  were  not 
at  that  time  worth  the  minimum  price,  and  which 
ooiald  not  have  made  any  return  to  the  cultivator 


in  proportion  to  the  expense  necessary  to  purchase 
and  cultivate  them.  The  result  was,  these  tracts 
remaining  public  lands,  bore  no  share  of  state  or 
local  taxation,  and  were  even  a  source  of  expense 
to  the  state,  as  were  the  lowlands  of  the  south, 
which  were  subject  to  an  annual  inundation.  As 
early  as  1824  these  complaints  became  frequent, 
and  Benton  introduced  into  congress  a  measure 
for  graduating  the  price  of  lands  that  had  been 
in  the  market  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
for  granting  pre-emption  rights  to  actual  settlers. 
The  introduction  and  rejection  of  this  measure 
only  served  to  urge  the  states  to  new  endeavors. 
In  1827,  Illinois  stated,  that  if  the  present  mini- 
mum price  be  adhered  to,  "it  must  be  several 
hundred  years  before  all  the  soil  of  the  state  can 
be  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  be  subjected  to  the  laws  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state."  ''  The  question  is  one  which, 
if  seriously  presented,  must^  involve  questions  of 
the  highest  importance  to  a  state,  and  of  the  most 
intense  interest  to  its  citizens— no  less  than  of  the 
deprivation  of  some  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
its  sovereignty;  the  control  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns and  police  of  a  free  state  by  a  power  other 
than  its  own;  a  prohibition  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove the  settlement  of  lands  within  its  own  lim- 
its and  acknowledged  boundaries,  according  to  its 
oWn  views  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness;  a  dep- 
rivation of  the  collection  of  revenue  from  vast 
bodies  of  soil  within  such  limits  until  the  general 
government  shall  choose  to  assent  thereto  by  the 
disposition  of  the  soil — whether  the  citizens  of 
such  states  shall  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  confessedly  purely 
municipal,  which  have  no  existence  in  the  older 
states,  and  which  they  alone  have  the  right  to 
pass,  and  to  which  no  other  power  is  competent 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  legislative  pow- 
ers; whether  in  reality  the  compact  under  which 
the  general  government  claims  these  extraordinary 
powers,  is  consonant  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
states,  respectively,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  have,  in  any  wise,  been  granted 
by  that  instrument;  and  finally,  whether  the 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  public  lands  is 
valid  and  binding  on  the  new  states."  The  legis- 
lature of  Missouri  went  even  further,  and  de- 
clared, that  in  persisting  in  its  land  policy  con- 
gress was  infringing  the  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  state;  "that  the  state  of 
Missouri  never  could  have  been  brought  to  con- 
sent not  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
while  unsold,  and  not  to  tax  the  lands  sold  until 
five  years  thereafter,*  if  it  had  been  understood 
by  the  contracting  parties  that  a  system  was  to  be 
pursued  which  would  prevent  nine^tenths  of  those 
lands  from  ever  becoming  the  property  of  persons 
in  whose  hands  they  might  be  taxed."    Indiana 

«  This  exemption  from  local  taxation  was  part  of  the 
credit  system,  its  intention  being  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
means  of  the  debtor  from  being  drawn  from  him  by  taxa- 
tion dnring  the  time  given  him  to  comply  with  hia  c 
meat  to  the  government 
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declared  that  "this  state,  being  a  sovereign,  free 
and  independent  state,  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  soil  and  eminent  domain  of  all  the  unappro- 
priated lands  within  her  acknowledged  bounda- 
ries/* this  right  being  reserved  in  the  deed  of  ces- 
sion of  the  northwestern  territory  to  the  United 
States,  and  confirmed  and  established  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederacy  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  —  Another  circumstance  that  led 
to  these  complaints  by  the  states  was  the  great 
desire  to  effect  internal  improvements,  which  had 
during  these  years  become  prevalent.  These 
states  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main where  the  public  lands  were  situated,  and 
were  further  debarred  from  what  might  be  a  very 
profitable  source  of  revenue;  for  their  revenues 
were  almost  wholly  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
land.  As  the  population  was  much  scattered  by 
reason  of  the  situation  of  the  best  lands,  the 
policy  of  maintaining  a  minimum  price  for  all 
lands  was  fastened  upon  as  the  cause.  '*  The  tide 
of  population  is  thus  diverted  into  a  thousand 
channels,  and  suffered  to  roll  over  immense  re- 
gions, creating  feeble  and  thinly  scattered  settle- 
ments, and  leaving  extensive  tracts  of  wilderness 
behind."  (Illinois,  1825.)  *'  In  a  scattered  popu- 
lation public  institutions  are  seldom  established; 
systems  of  education  can  not  be  matured;  moral 
restraints  are  tardily  enforced;  laws  are  feebly 
executed,  and  revenue  raised  with  difQculty. "  "It 
is  the  policy  of  enlightened  legislation,"  said  the 
legislature  of  Indiana,  "to  curtail  this  unlimit- 
ed range,  and  by  social  allurements  to  reclaim 
our  wandering  tribes  to  the  blessings  of  human- 
ity and  refinement."  But  the  chmax  of  absurd- 
ity was  reached  by  Mr.  Richard  Rush,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  his  annual  report  for 
1827,  in  which  he  makes  a  plea  for  further  pro- 
tection to  manufactures  through  the  tariff,  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  laws  were  protecting  agri- 
culture. * '  It  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  prices 
at  which  fertile  bodies  of  land  may  be  bought 
of  the  government  under  this  system,  operate 
as  a  perpetual  allurement  to  their  purchase.  It 
must  therefore  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  bounty, 
indelibly  written  in  the  text  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, in  favor  of  agricultural  pursuits.  Such 
it  is  in  effect,  though  not  in  form.  Perhaps  no 
enactment  of  legislative  bounties  has  ever  be- 
fore operated  upon  a  scale  so  vast,  throughout 
a  series  of  years,  and  over  the  face  of  an  entire 
nation,  to  turn  population  and  labor  into  one  par- 
ticular channel,  preferably  to  all  others.  *  * 
It  has  served  and  still  serves  to  draw,  in  an  an- 
nual stream,  the  inhabitants  of  a  majority  of  the 
states,  including  among  them  at  this  day  a  por- 
tion, not  small,  of  the  western  states,  into  the 
settlement  of  fresh  lands  lying  still  farther  and 
farther  off.  *  *  And,  as  it  is  the  laws  that 
have  largely,  in  effect,  throughout  a  long  course 
of  time,  superinduced  disinclinations  to  manu- 
facturing labor,  by  their  overpowering  calls  to 
rural  labor,  in  the  mode  of  sclliug  off  the  public 
domain,  the  claim  of  further  legal  protection  to 


the  former  kind  of  labor,  at  this  day,  seems  to 
wear  an  asp^t  of  justice  no  less  than  of  expedi- 
ency." —  In  December,  1827,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  reported  that,  while  more  than  261,000,000 
acres  of  land  lying  within  the  states  and  territories 
had  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  United 
States  free  from  Indian  claim,  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  but  19,000,000  had  been 
sold  to  individuals.  At  that  rate  it  was  estimated 
that  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  whole  of  the  public  domain  then 
under  the  unrestrained  control  of  congress  would 
become  the  property  of  individuals.  In  1880  the 
land  commission  reported,  that,  at  the  present  rate 
of  absorption,  all  the  surveyed  arable  land  would 
be  taken  within  three  years.  —  Still  another  cause 
for  agitation  on  this  subject  was  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  national  debt,  to  provide  for  which  the  lands 
in  a  measure  stood  pledged.  As  early  as  1806, 
in  view  of  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  debt,  Jef- 
ferson had  suggested  the  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  to  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  and  to  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. And  between  the  years  1825  and  1832  many 
schemes  for  disposing  of  the  lands  by  sale  or  gift 
were  advanced  In  congress,  many  of  which  were 
very  questionable  in  character.  Indeed,  in  De- 
cember, 1829,  it  was  stated  in  the  house,  that  "  it 
seemed  as  if  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union  were 
striving  with  one  another  which  should  get  the 
most  out  of  these  lands.  The  appetite  for  them 
appeared  to  be  insatiable  and  uncontrollable." 
Claims  that  had  been  rejected  at  the  land  offices 
were  readily  allowed  by  congress.  During  the 
session  of  1827-8  congress  actually  gave  away  to 
states  and  individuals  not  less  than  2,800,000  acres 
of  choice  lands,  the  donations  for  internal  im- 
provements alone  exceeding  the  sales.  In  order  to 
check  further  concessions  it  was  proposed  to  give 
the  states  a  direct  interest  in  the  income  arising 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Some  states  laid 
claim  to  the  lands  themselves.  In  1881  Madison 
expressed  himself  in  forcible  terms  against  a  claim 
"so  unfair  and  unjust,  so  contrary  to  the  certain 
and  notorious  intentions  of  the  parties  to  the  case, 
and  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  condition  on 
which  the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Union."  No 
account  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  practical 
difficulties  connected  with  a  donation  of  lands  to 
the  states:  the  creation  of  rivals  in  her  own  land 
markets,  the  difficulty  of  locating  divisions  of 
equal  value,  and  the  establishment  of  as  many 
systems  of  land  sales  as  there  were  states.  —  In 
December,  1829,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands  should  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  limiting  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  those  then  in  the  market,  and  to  suspend 
further  surveys.  A  spirited  debate  followed, 
which  led  up  to  the  famous  argument  between 
Webster  and  Hayne,  which  involved  a  general 
examination  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
No  action  was  taken.  The  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, in  his  report  for  1881,  "submitted  to  the 
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wisdom  of  congress  to  decide  upon  the  propriety 
of  disposing  of  all  the  public  luids,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  those  states  within  whose  territorial  limits 
they  lie,  at  a  fair  price,  to  be  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  all/*  and  the 
jyresident  raised  the  question  of  public  lands  in 
his  message  for  1882.  In  the  meantime  the  legis- 
latures of  six  of  the  new  states  had  memorialized 
congress  in  favor  of  a  reduction  hi  the  price  of 
lands,  and  a  cession  of  them  to  the  states  in  which 
they  were  situated,  being  substantially  the  propo- 
sition of  the  secretary.  The  senate  instructed  the 
committee  on  manufactures  to  report  upon  these 
propositions.  —  This  able  document,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Clay,  embodies  the  debates  of  the  previous 
•years,  and  clearly  states  the  actual  status  of  the 
question.  For  this  reason  a  summary  is  here 
given  of  its  arguments.  A  reduction  of  price,  it 
asserted,  if  called  for  by  the  public  interests,  must 
be  required  either  because  the  government  now 
demands  more  than  a  fair  price  for  the  public 
lands,  or  because  the  existing  price  retards  in- 
juriously the  settlement  of  the  new  states  and 
territories.  While  it  was  true  that  much  of  the 
land  then  offered  might  not  be  intrinsically  worth 
the  minimum  price  fixed  by  law,  there  was  also 
much  that  was  unquestionably  worth  more.  If 
the  government  was  intent  upon  accelerating  the 
sales  of  the  lands,  some  alteration  in  the  price 
might  be  made ;  but,  under  the  existing  regula- 
tions, the  acquisition  of  a  home  was  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  industrious  man;  and  that 
the  established  price  was  not  too  high  was  demon- 
strated by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  land  was 
taken  when  offered.  In  fact,  the  returns  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  proved  this  asser- 
tion by  showing  thai  the  receipts  from  lands  "had 
gone  beyond  edl  former  example."  Moreover,  if 
any  reduction  was  made  in  the  price  of  the  lands, 
the  value  of  land  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  of  that  in  the  states  which  contained, 
or  were  nearest  to,  the  public  lands,  would  be 
affected.  There  would  be  danger  of  offering  en- 
couragement to  speculation,  and  lastly,  a  reduc- 
tion would  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  the 
states,  by  decreasing  the  value  of  the  liberal  grants 
of  land  made  to  them  for  various  purposes,  much 
of  which  was  still  in  the  market.  That  large 
quantities  of  the  public  lands  remained  unsold 
-was  due  to  the  fact  that  immigration,  and  the 
progressive  increase  of  population,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  all  that  was  offered  ;  and  if  the 
quantity  thrown  upon  the  market  had  been  quad- 
rupled, the  probability  is  that  not  much  more 
would  have  been  annually  sold  than  had  been 
actually  sold.  On  the  second  point,  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  states  where  the  public  lands 
were  situated  clearly  showed  that  no  fresh  im- 
pulse to  immigration  was  required.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  seven  states  embracing  the  public 
lands  had  increased  by  85  per  cent,  between  1820 
and  1880,  that  of  Illinois  alone  showing  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  185  per  cent.;  whereas  the 
population  of  the  seventeen  states  which  embraced 


no  public  lands  within  their  limits  had,  in  the 
same  period,  increased  but  25  per  cent.  Further- 
more, while  the  population  of  the  country  was 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  a  year,  the 
demand  for  public  lands  increased  at  the  rate  of 
28  per  cent,  per  annum.  To  the  complaint  made 
by  some  of  the  states,  that  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
emption of  lands  from  taxation  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  government  was  thrown 
upon  the  resident  population,  it  was  answered, 
that  congress  had  in  many  ways  made  a  liberal 
compensation  for  this  apparent  injustice:  it  had 
appropriated  toward  internal  improvements  5  per 
cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  public 
lands  within  their  limits ;  that  a  section  of  land 
in  each  township,  or  one  thirty-sixth  portion  of 
the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  had  been  reserved 
for  purposes  of  education;  and  that  liberal  grants 
had  been  made  for  local  and  special  purposes. 
Still,  the  committee  would  recommend  a  further 
grant  for  internal  improvements,  to  the  states 
having  within  their  boundaries  public  lands,  of 
10  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  land  sales,  and 
for  a  limited  time  a  division  of  the  residue  among 
all  the  states.  —  As  to  ceding  on  reasonable  terms 
the  public  lands  to  the  several  states  in  which 
they  might  be  situated,  it  would  practically  in- 
volve a  cession  of  the  whole  public  domain  of  the 
United  States ;  for  as  new  states  were  created, 
similar  cessions  must  be  made  to  them.  This 
would  mean  the  relinquishment  of  an  aggregate 
of  1,090,871,758  acres,  or,  at  the  minimum  price, 
upward  of  $1,400,000,000.  "  If  such  a  measure 
could  find  any  justification,  it  must  arise  out  of 
some  radical  and  some  incurable  defect  in  the 
construction  of  the  general  government  properly 
to  administer  the  public  domain.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  defect  is  contradicted  by  the 
most  successful  experience.  Np  branch  of  the 
public  service  has  evinced  more  system,  uniform- 
ity and  wisdom,  or  given  more  general  satisfac- 
tion, than  that  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands."  The  states  are  not  more  competent  than 
the  government  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  for  the 
regulations  would  lack  uniformity,  and  might 
lead  to  contests  among  themselves.  **  Each  state 
would  be  desirous  of  inviting  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  not  only  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  populating  rapidly  its  own  territories, 
but  with  the  view  to  the  acquisition  of  funds  to 
enable  it  to  fulfill  its  engagements  to  the  gener- 
al government.  Collisions  between  states  would 
probably  arise,  and  their  injurious  consequences 
may  be  imagined.  A  spirit  of  hazardous  spec- 
ulation would  be  engendered.  Various  schemes 
in  the  new  states  would  be  put  affoat  to  sell 
or  divide  the  public  lands.  Companies  and  com- 
binations would  be  formed  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  foreign  countries,  presenting  gigantic  and 
tempting  but  delusive  projects;  and  the  history  of 
legislation,  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
admonishes  us  that  a  too  ready  ear  is  sometimes 
given  by  a  majority,  in  a  legislative  assembly,  to 
such  projects."     A  decisive  objection  to  such  a 
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tnuufer  for  a  fair  eqaivalent  was  that  it  would 
establish  a  new  and  dangerous  relation  between 
the  general  government  and  the  new  states,  that 
of  creditor  and  debtor;  and  would  involve  much 
the  same  consequences,  save  in  a  higher  degree, 
that  existed  between  the  general  government  and 
individual  debtors  under  the  credit  system.  The 
states  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  their  lands  at 
once,  and  must  incur  heavy  debts.  If  the  debtor 
state  failed  to  pay  when  the  debt  matured,  how 
could  it  be  forced  to  pay?  War  is  the  last  reme- 
dy between  independent  nations,  but  the  relations 
between  the  general  government  and  the  members 
of  the  confederacy  excluded  all  idea  of  force  and 
war.  Nor  would  the  judiciary  be  efficient.  "  On 
what  would  their  process  operate?  Could  the 
property  of  innocent  citizens  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  defaulting  states  be  justly  seized  by  the 
general  government,  and  held  responsible  for  debts 
contracted  by  the  states  themselves  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity  ?  If  a  mortgage  upon  the  lands 
ceded  were  retained,  that  mortgage  would  prevent 
or  retard  subsequent  sales  by  the  states,  and  if  in- 
dividuals bought,  subject  to  the  incumbrance,  a 
parental  government  could  never  resort  to  the 
painful  measure  of  disturbing  them  in  their  pos- 
sessions." "Delinquency  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  states  would  be  inevitable,  and  there  would 
be  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  delinquency.  They 
would  come  again  and  again  to  congress,  solicit- 
ing time  and  indulgence,  until,  finding  the  weight 
of  the  debt  intolerable,  congress,  wearied  by  reiter- 
ated applications  for  relief,  would  finally  resolve 
to  sponge  the  debt;  or,  if  congress  attempted  to  en- 
force its  payment,  another  and  a  worse  alternative 
would  be  embraced.  *  *  Upon  full  and  thor- 
ough consideration,  the  committee  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  inexpedient  either  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  cede  them  to 
the  new  states." — This  report  was  not,  of  course, 
satisfactory  to  those  who  desired  to  distribute  free- 
ly the  land  or  proceeds  among  the  states,  and  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  manufactures 
was  promptly  referred  to  the  conunittee  on  public 
lands,  which  but  for  political  reasons  would  have 
had  cognizance  of  the  matter  from  the  first,  and  a 
very  different  report  was  made.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Clay  was  declared  to  be  ''founded  in  error  both 
in  its  principles  and  its  details; "  its  recommen- 
dations were  rejected,  and,  in  place  of  them,  the 
committee  recommended  the  minimum  price  of 
one  dollar  per  acre,  such  lands  as  remain^  in  the 
market  more  than  five  years  to  be  sold  at  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  and  finally,  the  distribution  of 
15  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  among  the  states.  A 
bill  embodying  Mr.  Clay's  recommendations  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  congress,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  president,  and  in  such  a  way  as  effectually 
to  prevent  its  being  passed  over  his  veto,  a  suffi- 
cient majority  in  both  houses  being  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  His  main  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  pre- 
vented any  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  land.  In 
1885  Mr.  Clay  again  passed  his  bill  through  the 
senate,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  house. — Now  oc- 


curred one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  public  lands.  Owing  to  a 
number  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
condition  of  the  currency  and  of  banking,  an  era 
of  speculation  and  inflation  was  introduced,  and 
was  at  its  height  in  1885.  Curiously  enough,  the 
public  lands  became  an  object  of  speculation,, 
although  the  supply  was  practically  unlimited, 
and  the  expectation  of  any  nuurked  rise  appar- 
ently too  distant  to  tempt  investment  for  merely 
speculative  purposes.  Furthermore,  while  the 
prices  of  all  other  commodities  were  rising,  an 
abimdance  of  lands  could  be  had  at  the  minimum 
price  fixed  by  law.  In  1884  the  sales  amounted 
to  (4,800,000;  in  1885,  to  $14,700,000;  and  in 
1886,  to  $24,800,000.  During  the  fourteen  months^ 
between  July,  1885,  and  October,  1836,  the  sales 
were  extraordinary.  Yet  in  1885  neither  the  pres- 
ident nor  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  appoired 
to  realize  that  there  was  on  foot  any  great  specu- 
lation in  the  public  lands.  Jackson  appeared  to 
regard  the  increase  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  and  even  hinted  at  a  reduction  in  the 
minimum  price;  while  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  so  little  impressed  with  the  real  situation  that 
he  estimated  the  probable  receipts  for  1836  at 
$4,000,000,  whereas  in  fact  they  were  more  than 
eight  times  as  large.  "  The  receipts  for  the  lands 
consisted  largely  of  notes  of  irresponsible  banks. 
Land  speculators  organized  a  *  bank,'  got  it  ap- 
pointed a  deposit  bank  if  they  could,  issued  notes, 
borrowed  them  and  bought  land;  the  notes  were 
deposited,  they  borrowed  them  again,  and  so  on. 
There  was,  of  course,  little  specie  in  the  west,  on 
account  of  the  flood  of  paper  money."  In  con- 
gress Benton  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  that  nothing 
but  gold  or  silver  should  be  taken  for  public  lands, 
but  failed.  But  on  July  11,  1886,  the  president 
issued  the  famous  "specie  circular  "  which  made 
this  requirement.*  It  not  only  caused  great  in- 
convenience and  discontent  in  the  west,  but  also 
precipitated  a  crisis  by  drawing  specie  from  the 
eastern  banks,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  specu- 
lative period,  which  had  then  reached  its  culmina- 
tion. In  December  congress  passed  an  act  rescind- 
ing the  circular,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent. —  In  February,  1887,  Calhoun  introduced  a 
measure  for  ceding  the  public  lands  to  the  new 
states,  but  the  reason  he  gave  will  not  bear  serious 
criticism:  "  to  place  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  the  new  states  on  an  equality  with 
those  from  the  old,  by  withdrawing  our  local  con- 
trol, and  breaking  the  vassalage  under  which  they 
are  now  placed."  In  the  same  session  a  bill  for 
graduating  the  price  of  unsold  lands  passed  the 
senate,  but  failed  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  house. 
A  new  factor  now  appeared.  Many  of  the  states 
had  emerged  from  the  period  of  speculation  with 
heavy  debts,  which  were  chiefly  held  in  England. 
About  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  due 
from  states  and  corporations  to  creditors  in  Eu- 
rope.   (Benton.)    "These  debts  were  in  stocks, 

«  A  similar  law  was  yamcd  in  1810. 
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much  depredated  by  the  failure,  in  many  instances, 
to  pay  tlie  accruing  interest;  in  some  instances,  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  the  principal.  These  creditors 
became  uneasy,  and  wished  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  assume  their  debts.  As  early  as  the  year 
1888  this  wish  began  to  be  manifested;  in  the  year 
1830  it  was  openly  expressed;  in  the  year  1840  it 
became  a  r^ulai*  question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our 
presidential  election,  and  openly  engaging  the 
active  exertioil  of  foreigners. "  This  was  Benton's 
statement,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  too  much 
of  the  proposition.  In  January,  1840,  Mr.  Gi-undy , 
of  Tennessee,  presented  a  report  on  it,  which  con- 
tained the  following:  ^*We,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  application  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  payment  of  said 
debts,  or  their  distribution  among  the  states  for 
such  purposes,  is  as  unjust,  inexpedient  and  un- 
constitutional as  a  similar  application  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  public  revenue;  and,  moreover,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
pacts of  the  cession."  Mr.  Webster  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  of  a  man  in  congress  who  held 
that  the  government  had  any  more  right  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  state  than  those  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. Some  color  was  given  to  the  charge  by 
the  first  message  of  President  Tyler.  Although 
repudiating  any  assumption  by  the  government  of 
the  debts  of  the  states,  he  recommended  a  distribu- 
tion among  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands;  and  intimated  that  such  a 
measure  would  cause  an  immediate  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  state  securities.  A  measure  embody- 
ing such  a  distribution,  with  many  other  features, 
such  as  a  gift  of  600,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
new  states,  and  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers,  was 
passed  in  1841,  and  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  national  finances  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  the  loss  of  the  land  revenue.  A  further 
provision  connected  it  with  the  tariff.  "  If,  at  any 
time  during  the  existence  of  this  act,  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  should  be  raised  above  the  rate  of 
the  20  per  centum  on  the  value  as  provided  in  the 
compromise  act  of  1883,  then  the  distribution  of 
the  land  revenue  should  be  suspended."  In  like 
manner  the  tariff  act  passed  in  the  same  session 
provided  that  if  any  duty  exceeding  20  per  centum 
cm  the  value  shall  be  levied  before  June  80,  1842, 
it  should  not  stop  the  distribution  of  the  land 
revenue  as  provided  for  in  the  distribution  act. 
Both  tariff  and  distribution  acts  remained  in  force 
less  tlian  a  year.  The  progress  from  relief  acts  to 
a  distribution  of  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands 
was  logical,  but  the  principles  embodied  in  these 
many  acts  were  bad,  and  undoubtedly  strained 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government. 
Propositions  of  a  like  character  are  met  with  in 
after  years,  but  as  they  never  reached  an  issue, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  special  mention.  The 
results  of  such  measures  were  so  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Jackson,  in  his  eighth  annual  message,  as 
to  warrant  its  quotation.  "All  will  admit  that 
the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  state  govern- 
ments mainly  depend  on  the  fact  that  money  has 


to  be  supplied  to  support  them  by  the  same  men, 
or  their  agents,  w^ho  vote  it  away  in  appropria- 
tions. Hence,  when  there  are  extravagant  and 
wasteful  appropriations,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding inci-ease  in  taxes ;  and  the  people,  be- 
coming awakened,  will  necessarily  scrutinize  the 
character  of  measures  which  thus  increase  their 
burdens.  By  the  watchful  eye  of  self-interest, 
the  agents  of  the  people  in  the  state  governments 
are  repressed  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  a  just 
economy.  But  if  the  necessity  of  levying  the 
taxes  be  taken  from  those  who  make  the  appro- 
priations and  thrown  upon  a  more  distant  and  less 
responsible  set  of  public  agents,  who  have  power 
to  approach  the  people  by  an  indirect  and  stealthy 
taxation,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  prodigality 
will  soon  supersede  those  characteristics  which 
have  thus  far  made  us  look  with  so  much  pride 
and  confidence  to  the  state  governments  as  the 
main-stay  of  our  Union  and  liberties.  The  state 
legislatures,  instead  of  studying  to  restrict  their 
state  expenditures  to  the  smallest  possible  sum, 
will  claim  credit  for  their  profusion,  and  harass 
the  general  government  for  increased  supplies. 
Practically  there  would  soon  be  but  one  taxing 
power,  and  that  vested  in  a  body  of  men  far 
removed  from  the  people,  in  which  the  farming 
and  mechanic  interests  would  scarcely  be  repre- 
sented. The  states  would  gradually  lose  their 
purity,  as  well  as  their  independence;  they  would 
not  dare  to  murmur  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  government,  lest  they  should  lose  their 
supplies;  all  would  be  merged  in  a  practical  con- 
solidation, cemented  by  wide-spread  corruption, 
which  would  only  be  eradicated  by  one  of  those 
bloody  revolutions  which  occasionally  overthrow 
the  despotic  systems  of  the  old  world."  —  Coupled 
with  propositions  for  graduating  the  price  of  the 
public  Umds,  for  ceding  the  lands  to  the  states,  or 
distributing  the  proceeds  from  sales  among  the 
states,  were  measures  for  extending  the  privilege 
of  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers.  Pre-emption 
gives  a  settler  the  first  right  or  preference  to  pur- 
chase as  against  those  who  may  wish  to  purchsse 
and  hold  for  investment  or  speculation.  It  is  a 
premium  to  those  who  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  land  with  the  intention  of  cultivating 
it  and  mak ing  a  home.  ' '  The  essential  conditions 
of  a  pre-emption  are  actual  entry  upon,  residence 
in  a  dwelling,  and  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  a  tract  of  land."  The  right  or  privilege  thus 
conferred  was  first  exercised  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  Symmes  purchase,  but 
between  the  date  of  the  first  pre-emption  act  and 
the  year  1841  no  less  than  sixteen  such  acts  were 
passed.  In  fact,  some  such  measure  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  injustice  to  those  who 
had  entered  upon  and  cultivated  public  lands  be^ 
fore  they  had  been  surveyed  and  opened  to  settle- 
ment. In  its  eagerness  to  secure  the  best  lands 
the  population  tended  to  overpass  the  surveyed 
lands  and  settle  in  the  wilds,  and  this  tendency 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  speculation  in  lands 
in  1835*7,  when  nearly  all  the  best  lands  that  were 
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in  the  iharket  were  controlled  by  companies  or 
single  proprietors,  who  had  purchased  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation.  Thus  in  1888,  "in  that 
part  of  Wisconsin  which  lies  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, there  are  supposed  to  be  from  thirty  to 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Over  this  region  con- 
gress has  extended  civil  government,  established 
courts  of  law,  and  encouraged  the  building  of 
villages  and  towns;  and  yet  the  land  has  not  been 
brought  into  the  market  for  sale,  except  it  may 
be  small  quantities  for  the  sites  of  villages  and 
towns.  In  other  parts  of  Wisconsin  a  similar 
state  of  things  exists,  especially  on  and  near  the 
border  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  numerous  settle- 
ments have  been  made  and  commercial  towns 
erected,  some  of  them  already  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  where  the  title  to  the  land  still 
remains  in  the  government.  Similar  cases  exist 
in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  probably 
also  in  the  southwestern  states."  (Webster.)  To 
oust  these  settlers  from  their  holdings  appeared  to 
be  a  gross  injustice,  and  yet  any  favor  shown  to 
them  would  only  open  the  door  to  future  abuses. 
It  was  said  that  pre-emption  encouraged  squatters, 
that  it  enabled  a  man  to  settle  upon  a  tract  of 
land  and  not  pay  for  it  untU  forced  to,  and  that 
it  was  a  bounty  to  the  speculator  and  intruder. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  privi- 
lege of  pre-emption  served  to  invite  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners,  and  to  encourage  the  actual 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  bounty,  gratuity  or  donation,  but  merely 
a  right  of  previous  purchase  at  a  fixed  price.  Up 
to  the  year  1840  the  privilege  of  pre-emption  was 
generally  conferred  only  by  special  enactments, 
and  such  laws,  being  chiefly  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  appl3ring  only  to  a  certain  class  of 
settlers  who  had  made  entry  upon  land  before  the 
date  mentioned  in  the  law,  were  in  fact  but  relief 
acts.  In  1840  a  movement  toward  a  permanent 
pre-emption  law  was  started,  and  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  presidential  campaign  of  that  year,  in 
which  the  log  cabin — the  symbol  of  frontier  life 
— played  an  important  part,  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  which  was  supplemented  by  the  act 
of  March  5,  1843,  was  passed  by  congress.  The 
right  of  pre-emption  was,  however,  confined  to 
surveyed  lands  only  By  laws  passed  in  1858  and 
1854  the  privilege  was  extended  to  unsurveyed 
lands,  thus  giving  every  facility  to  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  public  domain.  It  will  be  well 
to  speak  here  of  the  origin  and  result  of  thus 
offering  the  special  privilege  of  pre-empting  lands, 
even  if  we  have  to  anticipate  somewhat.  * '  The 
pre-emption  system  arose  from  the  necessities  of 
settlers,  and  through  a  series  of  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years  of  experience  in  attempts  to  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  public  lands.  The  early 
idea  of  sales  for  revenue  was  abandoned,  and  a 
plan  of  disposition  for  homes  was  substituted. 
The  pre-emption  system  was  the  result  of  law, 
experience, executive  orders,  departmental  rulings, 
and  judicial  construction.  It  has  been  many 
phased,  and  was  applied  by  special  acts  to  special 


localities  with  peculiar  or  additional  features,  but 
it  has  always,  and  to  this  day  contains  the  germ  of 
actual  settlement,  under  which  thousands  of  homes 
have  been  made  and  lands  made  productive,  yield- 
ing a  profit  in  crops  to  the  farmer,  and  increas- 
ing the  resources  of  the  nation."  (Report  of 
land  commission,  p.  215.)  —  The  next  important 
move  in  respect  to  the  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  was  taken  in  1850.  As  early  as  1802  a  grant 
of  land  for  public  improvements  in  Ohio  had 
been  made  to  that  state,  and  in  later  years  grants 
for  wagon  roads,  for  internal  improvements  and 
for  canals,  were  from  time  to  time  allowed.  Be- 
tween 1824  and  1866  more  than  four  millions  of 
acres  of  land  had  been  given  to  five  states  for 
canal  purposes,  and  all  of  this  but  some  700,000 
acres  was  ceded  prior  to  1858.  But  a  more  im- 
portant agent  of  transportation — ^the  railroad — ^was 
being  inUtxluced,  and  in  a  few  years  superseded 
all  other  agencies.  In  1838  congress  authorized 
the  state  of  Illinois  to  divert  a  canal  grant  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  but  it 
was  not  utilized  by  the  state.  As  showing  the 
small  beginnings  made  in  these  grants,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  that,  in  a  grant  made  two  years 
later,  only  thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
the  road  through  the  public  lands,  with  use  of 
timber  within  800  feet  on  either  side  and  ten  acres 
at  terminus,  were  given.  This  was  little  more 
than  the  right  of  way.  In  1886  another  grant 
only  a  little  more  liberal  was  made  to  a  projected 
southern  line.  Easements  were  granted  for  nec- 
essary depots,  water  stations  and  workshops,  in 
blocks  of  not  more  than  five  acres  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  and  adjacent,  and  at  least  fifteen  miles 
apart.  Material  for  construction  (earth,  stone  or 
timber)  might  be  taken  from  the  public  lands. 
These  early  acts,  however,  received  and  indeed 
called  for  little  attention.  It  was  not  until  1850 
that  congress  was  again  called  upon  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads,  but  its  action  was 
then  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1885-6. 
The  important  points  of  the  act  of  September, 
1850,  which  made  a  grant  to  lUinois  of  land  to 
aid  the  construction  of  a  railroad  (the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral) were  as  follows:  Alternate  sections  (even 
numbered)  for  six  sections  in  width  on  either 
side  of  the  road  and  branches  were  granted; 
and  if  any  of  this  land  was  already  legally  occu- 
pied, the  road  could  in  lieu  take  a  like  amount  of 
unoccupied  land  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  road. 
This  is  known  as  the  indemnity  practice.  The 
price  of  lands  situated  within  the  grants  and  re- 
tained by  the  government  was  raised  to  $2.50  per 
acre  (double  minimum),  the  former  price  being 
$1.25  per  acre  (single  minimum).  This  was  to  in- 
demnify the  government  for  the  lands  granted, 
and  was  believed  to  be  just  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  the  purchaser  of  having  the 
means  of  reaching  the  markets  with  his  produce. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  road  was  to  be 
a  public  highway,  to  be  used  by  the  government 
free  of  toll  or  other  charges,  and  the  mails  were 
to  be  carried  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  congress. 
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The  whole  expense  of  construction  was  defrayed 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  and,  in  lieu 
of  the  charter  and  franchises  received  from  Illi- 
nois, the  railroad  stipulated  to  pay  to  the  state 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  on  its  gross  receipts.  "  The 
state  thus  far  has  received,  in  interest  alone  (the 
Illinois  Central  railroad's  gross  income  heing  a 
perpetual  source  of  income  to  the  state),  more  than 
|3  per  acre.    The  slate  debt  of  Illinois,  Sept.  14, 

1880,  was  $265,000,  which  will  be  paid  Jan.  1, 

1881,  from  cash  now  in  hand;  and  thus  the  state 
will  be  free  from  debt,  and  the  income  from  this 
railroad  will  constitute  a  fund  for  state  expenses, 
doing  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  necessity 
of  taxation  for  state  purposes.  The  income  from 
this  source  in  1879  was  over  $825,477.38."  The 
total  number  of  acres  given  under  this  grant  was 
2,565,058.  —  In  1852  grants  for  railroads  were 
made  to  Missouri,  and  in  1868  to  Arkansas.  In 
June,  1854,  a  cession  was  made  to  the  territory 
of  Minnesota  (an  unusual  act,  as  a  territory  was 
not  a  sovereignty),  but  it  was  repealed  two  months 
later.  In  1856  and  1857  further  grants  were  made, 
in  every  case  to  the  states  themselves.  —  As  early 
as  1845  steps  were  taken  to  secure  government  aid 
for  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental  road, 
but  little  was  accomplished  till  California  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  in  1860.  From  1850  till 
1862  the  debates  of  Congress  contain  the  record 
of  a  large  number  of  biUs,  resolutions,  petitions 
and  reports  upon  this  project,  and  the  war  depart- 
ment organized  and  executed  a  series  of  surveys 
from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
in  order  to  determine  the  most  practicable  and 
economical  route  for  such  a  road.  The  political 
parties  took  up  the  subject.  In  1856  the  demo- 
crats, in  a  national  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
adopted  a  resolution  asserting  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  federal  government  to  exercise  all  its 
constitutional  power  to  aid  in  building  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  democratic  platform  of 
1860  declared  that  the  party  stood  pledged  to  aid 
the  construction  of  the  road  by  such  means  as 
were  constitutional.  The  republicans  took  a  like 
stand.  In  July,  1862,  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
was  incorporated  by  a  direct  act  of  congress,  and 
the  grant  of  land  was  made  to  the  corporation, 
thus  marking  a  complete  change  in  the  system. 
The  company  was  given  right  of  way,  allow- 
ances for  shops,  stations,  etc.,  and  in  aid  of  con- 
struction, every  alternate  section  of  public  land 
(odd  numbered),  unless  previously  disposed  of,  re- 
served or  mineral  (without  indemnity  provision), 
to  the  extent  of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  It  would  take  too  much 
space  to  trace  the  subsequent  legislation  on  this 
subject,  or  even  to  summarize  the  results.  That 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  subject  of  railroads. 
From  1850  to  1872  a  total  of  155,504,904  acres  was 
granted  for  railroad  construction,  of  which  more 
than  half  was  given  in  the  years  1862  and  1864. 
Willis  Drummond,  Jr.  (in  Major  Powell's  Report 
on  the  ''Lands  of  the  Arid  Region,"  1878)  esti- 
mated, that  if  the  lands  embraced  in  limits  of 


grants  to  railroads  to  June,  1880,  were  all  avitilar 
ble,  and  if  the  corporations,  state  and  national, 
built  their  roads  and  complied  with  the  laws,  it 
would  require  216,000,000  acres  of  land  to  satisfy 
their  requirements,  or  only  6,000  square  miles  less 
than  the  area  of  the  original  thirteen  states.  This 
estimate  was,  however,  too  large,  and  the  figures 
we  first  gave  are  nearly  correct.  Many  of  these 
grants  have  lapsed,  and  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  land  may  revert  to  the  United  States.  —  To  go 
back  a  little,  not  content  with  a  pre-emption  law, 
in  1854  a  graduation  act  was  passed  to  "cheapen 
the  price  of  lands  long  in  market  for  the  benefit 
of  actual  settlers  and  for  adjoining  farms. "  Lands 
which  had  been  in  the  market  for  more  than  ten 
years  were  sold  to  actual  settlers  at  prices  ranging 
from  12i  cents  to  $1  per  acre,  according  to  the 
time  they  had  been  offered  without  being  taken. 
Lands  of  ten  years'  standing  were  appraised  at  $1 
per  acre ;  of  fifteen  years,  75  cents ;  of  twenty, 
50  cents;  and  so  on.  The  act  was  repealed  in 
1862;  but  under  the  law  25,696,419  acres  were 
disposed  of. —  About  1852  a  homestead  law,  or  the 
granting  of  free  homes  from  and  on  the  public 
domain,  became  a  national  question,  and  was 
pushed  by  the  "fi*ee-soi]  democracy."  In  the 
years  that  elapsed  between  1852  and  1862,  when  a 
homestead  bill  was  passed,  the  contest  was  severe 
and  bitter,  and  was  marked  by  a  good  deal  of 
foolish  rant  on  the  subject  of  land  ownership. 
The  f ree-soU  democrats  in  national  conventiou  in 
1862  inserted  the  following  in  their  platform  : 
' '  that  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong 
to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individ- 
uals, nor  granted  to  corporations,  but  should  be 
held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  should  be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free 
of  cost,  to  landless  settlers."  In  1869  the  contest 
in  congress  centred  upon  a  homestead  bill  which 
gave  heads  of  families  the  right  to  enter,  free  of 
cost,  160  acres  of  public  lands.  The  bill  passed 
the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate.  In  1860  ^ 
measure  passed  both  houses  of  congress  by  which 
a  head  of  a  family  might  enter  upon  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  and  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  might  purchase  the  same  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre.  The  bill  further  provided  that 
"all  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  a  state, 
which  have  been  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry, 
and  which  remain  unsold  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  shall  be  *  *  ceded  to  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  situated."  President  Buchanan 
vetoed  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unequal  and  unjust.  In  1862  a  homestead  bill 
was  passed,  and  this,  with  the  amendments  since 
adopted,  forms  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day.  Con- 
cerning it,  the  land  commission  says:  "  The  pres- 
ent homestead  law  contains  all  the  beneficial 
features  of  the  pre-emption  act,  with  the  addi- 
tions suggested  by  experience  and  the  changed 
condition  of  national  life.  The  eighth  section  of 
the  act  contains  the  substance  of  the  pre-emption 
act  in  the  matter  of  purchase.  *  *  It  contains 
one  feature  as  broad  in  its  terms  and  as  beneficial 
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in  its  principle  as  the  domain  it  covers.  It  is  as 
follows:  *  No  land  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  in  any  event,  become  liable  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted 
prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  therefor.*  The 
homestead  act  is  now  the  approved  and  preferred 
method  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  lands.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  eighteen  years,  and  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  system  extending  through  nearly 
eighty  years ;  and  now,  within  the  circle  of  a 
hundred  years  since  the  United  States  acquired 
the  first  of  her  public  lands,  the  homestead  act 
stands  as  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  legislation 
for  a  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  It  protects 
the  government,  it  fills  the  states  with  homes,  it 
builds  up  communities,  and  lessens  the  chances 
of  social  and  civil  disorder  by  giving  ownership  of 
the  soil,  in  small  tracts,  to  the  occupants  thereof. 
It  was  copied  from  no  other  nation's  system. 
It  was  originally  and  distinctively  American, 
and  remains  a  monument  to  its  originators." — 
Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  history  of  the  public 
lands  in  this  country.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  import^int  measures  that  have  been  adopted 
for  preserving  and  disposing  of  these  lands,  such 
as  the  land  bounties  for  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice, the  2,  8  and  5  per  cent,  funds  granted  to 
the  states  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands, 
the  Indian  and  military  reservations,  scrip  lands, 
timber  and  timber-culture  laws,  and  a  flood  of 
donations,  public  and  private;  but  they  need  only 
be  mentioned  here,  as  many  will  be  treated  in 
other  parts  of  this  work.  —  8UUistie$.  According 
to  estimates  the  aggregate  area  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  disposed  of  and  remaining 
on  June  80,  1880,  was  2,894,286.91  square  miles, 
or,  1,852,310,987  acres.  The  territory  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Tennessee  was  not  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  general  government,  and  deduct- 
ing this,  the  actual  public  domain  is  1,821,700,922 
#bres.  Up  to  June  80,  1880,  there  have  been  sur- 
veyed in  the  land  states  and  territories,  762,557,195 
acres  of  the  public  domain,  and  there  remain 
to  be  surveyed,  1,069,148,727  acres.  The  sur- 
veyed lands  yet  undisposed  of  are  estimated  at 
204,802,711.12  acres,  which,  with  the  unsurveyed, 
make  a  total  of  1,273,946,488.12  acres  of  land 
still  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  disposition;  from  which  must  be  deducted 
the  grants  to  railroads  and  private  land  claims. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1785  to 
June  80,  1880,  a  total  net  sum  of  $200,702,849.11 
has  been  realized  by  the  national  government 
from  the  sales  of  lands,  fees,  etc.,  as  follows: 

1787.  Sold  at  New  York,  72,974  acren  (cash). . . .$  117,106.24 
1790.    Sold  at  Pittsburgh,  148.440  acreH  (certifl- 

cates  and  land  warrantf*) 100,427.53 

1792.    To  state  of  Penn«ylvania  (certificates  of 

public  debt) 151,640.85 

1792.    To  John  Cleves  Symmes,  273,540  acres 

(army  warrants) 180,603.00 

17K.    To  Ohio  Co.,  892,900  acres  (ccrtiilcates 

and  army  warranu) 642,866.66 

Total $1,201,725.68 


I7W.. 
797.. 
798.. 
7W.. 
800.. 
801.. 
802.. 
808.. 
804.. 
806.. 
806.. 
807.. 


Subtigyent  to 

.$  4.886.1S 
88,540.00 
11.968.11 


448.75 
167,726.06 
188,628.02 
165,675.60 
487,526.79 
540.198.80 
765,245.78 
466,168.27 
647,989.06 
442,252.83 
696,548.82 


800.. 
810.. 

811 1,040,29758 

1812 710.427.78 

818 886,665.14 

1814 1,185,97109 

1815 1,287,900.28 

1816 1,717,985.08 

817 1,091,226.06 

1818 2,606,564.77 

1819 8,274,422.78 

1,685.871.61 

1821 1,212,966.46 

1,808,581.54 

916,528.10 

1824 984,418.15 

1,216,090.56 
1,898,785.00 

827 1,495,845  26 

1,018,808.75 

1,617.175.13 

880 2,829,856.14 

881 8,210,815.48 

—  2,688,881.03 

8,967.082.55 
4,857,600.60 
14,757,600.75 
24,877,179.86 


834 

886 

886 

887"*.".'/..:...     6;77B;286.62 

'^ 8,780,945.66 

Total 


Jttne  80, 1796. 

1889 $ 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1856 

1856. 

1857 

18B8 

1859 _ 

i860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1887 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1875 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


7,861,576.40 
Mil  .818.68 
1.866,027.42 
1,886,7V7.» 
898,138.18 

2,oeo.n9.80 

8,077,082.80 

2.694.452.48 

2,498,866.20 

8,828,642  66 

1,688.960.56 

1,860,894.26 

2,862,805.80 

8,048,289.56 

1,667,084.99 

8,470.798.81 

11,497.049.07 

6.917,644  08 

3,829,486.64 

8,518,715.87 

1.756.687.80 

1,778.687.71 

870.666.64 

iae.806.77 

167.617.1T 

588,883.29 

996.558.81 

665,081 .08 

1.168,675.76 

1,848.715.41 

4,400,844.14 

8.850,481 .78 

2,388,646.68 

2.57«,714.19 

2.882.812.88 

1.852.488.88 

1,413.640.17 

1.129,466.86 

976.853.66 

1,079,748.87 

924,781.06 

8.283.118.65 


$806,050,667.14 

From  which  must  be  deducted  the  amounts  paid 
to  the  states  ($7,856,808.08),  making  a  net  total  of 
$200,702,849.11.  The  total  cost  of  the  public  do- 
main, purchases  and  cessions,  surveying  and  ex- 
penses of  disposition,  extinguishing  Indian  titles, 
etc.,  has  been  $822,049,595.96,  so  that  to  June  80, 
1880,  the  public  domain  had  cost  $121,846,746.85 
more  than  it  had  realized.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  lands  yet  to  be  disposed  of  is,  un- 
der existing  laws,  $1,159,921,661.  —  The  land  has 
been  in  part  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Canh  sales,  Inclndlng  pre-emptions,  etc.,  and  prob- 
ably 80,000,000  or  more  acreo  accounted  for  under     Actoil 
other  acts,  and  commutation  of  homesteads...  169,882,664 
Donation  acts,  Florida,  Oregon,  Washington  and 

New  Mexico 8.084,797 

Land  bounties,  military  and  naval  aervice 6l,0tt,48D 

State  selections  (act  of  1841)  for  iotemal  improve- 
ments  J..      7,806,564 

Salines  granted  to  states 669.986 

Town  sites  and  county  Btets 148,016 

Railroad  land  grants  patented 45,660,088 

Canal  grants 4,424.078 

Military  wagon-road  grants 1,301,040 

Mineral  lands  sold  since  1866 148,681 

Homesteads  (other  than  commuted) 66,667,044 

Scrip  lands 2,608,064 

Coal  lands 10,750 

Stone  and  timber  acts,  1878 •. 20,788 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  states 60,206,528 

Graduation  act,  1864 26,606,419 

Schools,  semmarics  and  agricultural  colleges 18,650.489 

Area  held  under  the  timber  culture  act 9,846  680 

Dchcn  land  act 897,160 

—  Attthoritiks.  American  State  Potpen,  vols,  oo 
Public  Lands;  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the  Debmtee 
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pf  Congress,  and  the  Congrestional  Globs  and  Bet- 
&rd;  the  Iteports  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  lat- 
er, of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Works  of  Hamil- 
ton, Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Adams.  The  most 
complete  record  of  legislation  respecting  public 
lands  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission.  Exec.  Doc.  47,  part  4,  H.  of  R,  46th  con- 
gress, 8d  session.  There  are  also  a  number  of  re- 
ports on  the  same  subject  to  be  found  among  the 
public  documents.      Worthington  C.  Ford. 

PUBLIC  LANDS,  Ollloe  of.  This  bureau  of 
the  interior  department  at  Washington  is  in  charge 
of  an  officer  styled  the  commissioner  of  the  gen- 
eral land  office,  which  is  his  legal  title,  although 
he  is  generally  known  as  commissioner  of  the 
public  lands.  The  first  official  designation  of 
such  an  office  was  by  act  of  April  25,  1812,  which 
established  it  in  the  department  of  the  treasury; 
but  the  duties  were  greatly  enlarged  in  1836 
<5  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  107),  and  the  commissioner 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
president.  The  office  was  placed  under  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  at  the  creation  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1849.  The  duties  of  the  commissioner 
are  to  discharge  or  supervise  all  executive  acts 
appertaining  to  the  surveying  and  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States.  He  is  to  record 
and  issue  all  patents  for  land  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  whether  on  private  claims, 
homestead  or  timber-culture  entry,  pre-emption 
<;laim8,  entry  by  land  warrants,  or  congressional 
grants  to  states  or  corporations  for  education  or 
public  improvements.  Being  thus  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  entire  public  domain,  the  office 
involves  great  responsibility  and  legal  knowledge. 
Besides  the  commissioner,  whose  salary  is  (4,000, 
there  is  a  recorder  of  the  general  land  office,  like- 
wise appointed  by  the  president  and  senate,  and 
three  principal  clerks  (of  surveys,  of  public  lands, 
iind  on  private  land  claims),  besides  a  secretary 
to  the  president  to  sign  land  patents  under  the 
seal  of  the  office,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  president  The  general  land  office  employs 
a  total  force  of  218  clerks,  costing  $287,820  in 
1882.  The  commissioner  is  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  congress,  embracing  all  the  statis- 
tics of  surveys  and  sales  of  public  lands  during 
the  year.  These  reports  make  a  valuable  series 
of  volumes.  Extensive  maps  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  public  domain  unappropriated,  are 
issued  from  time  to  time;  also,  circulars  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  method  of  purchase  or 
free  entry  of  any  of  the  public  lands,  which  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  commissioner.  The 
commissioner,  and  all  officers  and  clerks  in  the 
general  land  office,  are  forbidden  by  law  to  pur- 
chase or  to  become  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
any  of  the  public  lands.  All  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  the  public  lands  arc  audited  in  the 
general  land  office.  The  large  number  of  clerks 
required  for  the  current  business  of  the  land  office 
are  in  the  interior  department  building. 

A.  R.  Sfofford. 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  The  power  of  pubUc 
opinion  has  vastly  increased  in  the  civilized  world 
in  the  last  century.  Even  those  who  affect  to 
scorn  it,  can  not  deny  this,  and  the  statesman  is 
compelled  to  take  this  new  ''great  power"  into 
consideration.  It  has  become  the  authority  of  the 
uneducated  masses  as  well  as  the  study  of  philos- 
ophers. What,  then,  is  public  opinion?  Whereon 
does  its  power  rest  ?  Where  arc  its  organs  ?  At 
what  does  it  aim?  —  When  a  religious  impulse 
takes  hold  of  the  masses,  as  in  times  of  the  found- 
ation of  new,  or  the  reformation  of  old,  religions, 
and  carries  them  in  a  definite  direction,  we  do  not 
call  the  expression  of  this  common  religious  sen- 
timent '*  public  opinion  ";  but  we  are  inclined  to 
characterize  the  general,  though  sometimes  bois- 
terous, utterance  of  a  popular  political  desire,  as  a 
demand  of  public  opinion.  Whence  this  differ- 
ence? Public  opinion  always  supposes  free  judg- 
ment, which  is  possible  in  political  affairs,  but  un- 
usual in  religious  emotions.  Therefore,  without 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  capa- 
bility of  judging,  there  can  be  no  public  opinion; 
it  can  only«thrive  in  freedom.  The  ancients  knew 
it  well  and  esteemed  it  highly.  Fop  popuU  wm 
Dei,  —  In  the  middle  ages  public  opinion  coukl 
make  but  little  progress.  Barbarians  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  despotism  stifled  it.  It  is  neither 
the  opinion  of  the  mighty  nor  that  of  a  few  sages: 
it  is  principally  the  opinion  of  the  great  middle 
classes.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  middle 
classes  give  their  attention  to  public  affairs  and 
form  an  opinion  on  their  political  interests,  the 
power  of  public  opinion  prevails;  and  the  more 
influential  the  middle  classes  become,  the  more 
respect  public  opinion  commands.  Hence  its  great 
significance  in  the  present :  for  the  influence  of 
the  middle  classes  has  never  been  greater  in  the 
state  than  now.  —  It  is  a  radical  exaggeration  to 
declare  public  opinion  infallible,  and  to  ascribe 
mastery  to  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  Men  with  a 
deep  insight  into  public  life  and  its  requirements 
have  never  been  very  numerous,  and  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  they  can  succeed  in  making 
their  opinion  public  opinion.  The  minority  of 
learned  men  and  philosophers  seldom  agrees  with 
the  large  majority  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
common  judgment  of  the  educated  classes,  even, 
is  almost  always  superficial.  It  is  impoasible  for 
them  to  know  all  the  particulars  and  discover  all 
the  causes  on  which  the  decision  of  important 
affairs  depends.  Public  opinion  may  be  disturbed, 
or  may  even  be  artfully  misled  by  the  momentary 
passions  of  the  multitude.  A  single  prominent 
individual  may  judge  aright  where  every  one 
about  him  judges  falsely.  But,  preposterous  as 
such  overrating  of  public  opinion  may  be,  the 
haughty  contempt  with  which  many  doctrinarians 
look  down  upon  it,  and  the  vam  scorn  for  it  of 
petty  minds,  are  no  less  foolish.  Even  if  public 
opinion  is  misguided  and  falls  into  error,  it  should 
not  be  treated  with  contempt  and  sneered  at,  be- 
cause it  is  an  intellectual  power  which  has  an  irre- 
sistible influence  on  the  rise  and  downfall  of 
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leading  statesmeii  and  on  the  destiny  of  nations. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  representative 
constitutions  of  to-day,  that  a  system  opposed  to 
public  opinion  should  long  remain  dominant.  But 
the  value  of  public  opinion  has  a  deeper  cause 
than  the  external  influence  it  exercises.  Do  not 
all  political  order  and  all  law,  in  the  last  analysis, 
rest  upon  the  common  consciousness  of  nations? 
and  in  this  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  mani- 
fest, who  has  given  human  nature  a  moral  con- 
science as  well  as  logical  intellectual  power,  so 
that  it  may  understandingly  and  morally  discrim- 
inate between  right  and  wrong,  and  decide  what 
is  useful  or  injurious  to  the  public  welfare?  The 
public  conscience,  and  particularly  public  opinion, 
are  chiefly  developed  in  the  middle  classes,  and 
hence  so  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
their  judgment,  where  there  is  question  of  the 
interests  of  the  community,  t.  e.,  of  the  state. — 
"Public  opinion," '^Tites  Kiebuhr,  "is  that  opin- 
ion which  arises  in  minds  uncontrolled  by  per- 
sonal influence — an  influence  which  might  mislead 
those  in  power — that  opinion  which,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  individuals  and  of  the  very  different 
conditions  or  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
is  so  unanimously  expressed,  and  not  merely  re- 
peated by  one  man  after  another,  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  utterance  of  universal  truth  and  rea- 
son, and  even  as  the  voice  of  God  himself.''  Pub- 
lic opinion  may  be  compared  to  the  chorus  in 
ancient  tragedy,  which,  observing  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  the  dramaUs  personam,  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  emotions  and  opinions  of  the  common 
consciousness  of  all.  On  the  whole,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  case  of  law.  — 
Public  opinion  is  formed  by  innumerable  impres- 
sions and  observations,  by  deliberations  in  the 
various  spheres  of  society.  But  it  is  always  con- 
trolled and  determined  by  the  public  conscience 
and  the  established  principles  of  the  nation.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  most  varied  forms,  in  free 
public  speech,  in  the  family,  in  the  drawing  room 
and- the  tavern,  in  meetings  of  every  kind,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  press  and  the  national  representa- 
tions of  the  people.  In  the  latter  it  becomes  even 
an  organic  political  expression,  while  otherwise  it 
manifests  itself  in  a  more  unorganized  and  change- 
able manner.  It  sometimes  fluctuates,  like  life 
itself,  but  it  is  also  susceptible  of  instruction,  and 
often  follows  the  leaders  who  are  competent  to 
communicate  ideas  to  the  educated  classes  and  to 
influence  them.  Public  opinion  courts  criticism, 
while  it  is  not  unreceptiveof  enlightenment  offered 
by  superior  minds.  In  the  same  degree  that  schools 
and  means  for  the  education  of  the  young  are  pro- 
vided, the  public  sense  and  love  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice increase.  Besides,  public  opinion  is  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
by  which  it  is  determined  and  moved.  But,  once 
its  judgment  has  been  fixed,  determined  by  the 
pressure  of  some  general  necessity,  it  becomes  a 
power  which  crushes  all  imprudent  resistance  and 
which  commands  attention.  —  It  is  not  true,  that 
public  opinion  r«^n«,since  it  can  neither  rule,  nor 


is  it  desirous  of  ruling.  It  leaves  the  government 
to  those  intrusted  with  it.  It  is  not  a  creative,  but 
pre-eminently  a  controlling,  power  It  is  no  part 
of  the  public  authority,  but  belongs  to  the  na- 
tional life.  Only  exceptionally  does  it  change 
from  its  passive  attitude,  to  an  active  one,  when 
the  course  pursued  by  those  administering  public 
affairs  is  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is  a  public  power, 
but  not  a  public  force.  Blusttschli. 

PUBLIC  POLICY.  This  term,  in  legal  accep- 
tation, denotes  the  principle  of  government  and 
law  which  aims  at  the  general  welfare,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  welfare  of  particular  individ- 
uals, and  courts  of  law  do  not  allow  their  deci- 
sions to  conflict  with  thib  public  policy.  Our 
tribunals  do  not  confine  their  justice  t«  the  parties 
before  them.  As  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  so  the  people  is  represented 
by  the  court,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  A  litigant  might  prove  the 
clearest  right  to  relief,  so  far  as  his  adversary  is 
concerned,  and  yet  if  his  right  would  in  any  way 
injure  the  public,  it  must  be  denied.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  relief  which  the  court  is  bound  to 
refuse  on  public  grounds,  viz. :  first,  that  which 
conflicts  with  positive  law,  the  expressed  wish  and 
command  of  the  people,  «.  ^.,  relief  based  on  a 
contract  to  evade  the  revenue  laws  by  smuggling; 
second,  that  which  is  immoral  or  cojitra  bono* 
morei,  t.  «.,  which  would  have  an  immoral  effect 
on  the  public,  such  as  a  judgment  for  rent  under 
the  lease  of  a  house  for  disorderly  purposes;  third, 
all  other  relief  which  can  interfere  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Each  of  these  three  classes  of  cases 
may  properly  be  said  to  be  "against  public  pol- 
icy," but  this  expression  is  usually  confined  to  the 
last  class,  and  the  claims  of  positive  law  and  pub- 
lic morality  are  permitted  to  stand  by  themselves. 
—  The  third  class  of  cases  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
The  common  law  always  strove  to  be  definite,  and 
sought  for  exact  precedents.  Hence  a  general 
discretionary  power  in  the  court  to  declare  that  a 
contract  or  will  is  void  as  against  public  policy, 
would  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  established 
rules  of  law.  Such  a  power  has,  however,  been 
held  to  exist,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it 
gained  currency  in  an  anomalous  way.  The  gen- 
eral principle,  that  a  condition  in  a  contract  which 
is  "  against  the  general  good  "  can  not  be  enforced, 
was  recognized  in  England  at  a  very  early  date  in 
Sheppard's  "  Touchstone."  Bracton  hints  at  it 
(book  iii.,  p.  100),  and  lord  Coke  seems  to  regard 
as  void  those  conditions  which  are  "  repugnant  to 
the  state."  Still,  the  law  on  the  subject  was  not 
developed  and  formulated  until  a  much  later  day, 
when  it  became  closely  associated  and  even  iden- 
tified with  the  law  of  wagers.  The  English  judges 
had  by  some  mischance  decided  that  wagers  could 
be  enforced  at  law,  although  in  other  civilized 
countries  the  contrary  rule  prevailed.  They  dis- 
covered afterward  how  pemiciotis  the  effects  of 
betting  were,  and  how  much  of  the  time  of  the 
courts  was  wasted  in  determining  trivial  questions. 
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but  it  was  too  late  to  retract.  They  could  not 
then  hold  all  wagers  illegal,  but  they  found  some 
relief  in  the  doctrine  of  public  policy.  Whenever 
they  could,  they  decided  that  particular  wagers 
were  invalid,  as  against  public  policy,  and  they 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  extending  the 
number  of  such  cases.  Thus,  a  wager  on  the  sex 
of  a  third  person  was  held  void,  as  it  tended  to 
call  forth  indecent  evidence,  although  such  evi- 
dence would  not  be  considered  an  objection  in  any 
other  case.  A  bet  upon  an  election  was  not  en- 
forced, as  it  might  have  influenced  votes,  and  the 
public  is  interested  in  removing  such  influence 
from  the  polls.  In  short,  any  wager  upon  public 
matters  would  have  been  held  bad,  because  it 
would  have  created  a  dangerous  interest  in  public 
alTairs.  So  in  Gilbert  m.  Bykes,  16  East,  150, 
(1812),  it  appeared  that  in  1803  Sir  Marks  Sykes 
received  a  hundred  guineas  from  one  Gilbert, 
promising  in  return  to  pay  Gilbert  a  guinea  a  day 
until  the  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  first  consul.  The  wager  arose  out  of  a  con- 
versation  upon  the  probability  of  his  assassination. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  the  chief  Justice,  said, '  *  When- 
ever the  tolerating  of  any  species  of  contract  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  public  mischief  or  incon- 
venience, such  a  contract  has  been  held  to  be  void. " 
The  court  decided  that  this  contract  was  illegal, 
as  it  would  naturally  create  a  desire  to  assassinate 
a  public  enemy,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
In  the  case  of  Eltham  t$.  Kingsman,  1  Bam.  & 
Aid.,  688,  (1818),  the  rule  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, although  the  court  disposed  of  the  issue  on 
another  point.  One  proprietor  of  livery  carriages 
at  Cheltenham  bet  watches  with  another  proprietor 
that  a  certain  Ck>l.  Longford  would  go  to  the  as- 
sembly in  his  "fly  by  night  "(a  vehicle)  and  no 
other.  The  court  held  that  the  wager  was  void, 
because  it  would  tend  to  subject  Longford  to  great 
inconvenience  by  exposing  him  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  proprietors  of  these  vehicles,  one  of  the 
Judges  remarking  that  "any  person  who  has 
walked  through  Piccadilly  must  be  sensible  that 
this  is  no  snmll  inconvenience."  Finally,  those 
wagers  were  held  bad,  1,  which  tended  to  create 
an  improper  bias  in  the  mind  of  a  person  with  re- 
lation to  some  public  duty  (as  in  the  election  case 
above  mentioned),  or,  3,  wMch  had  a  tendency  to 
injure  third  persons  or  the  public.  Such  wagers 
were  regarded  as  "  against  public  policy.  ** —  Mean- 
while the  doctrine  of  public  policy  sproid  through 
all  branches  of  the  law.  The  courts,  after  intro- 
ducing the  principle  into  the  law  of  wagers,  soon 
found  that  it  was  applicable  to  many  other  sub- 
jects of  litigation.  It  has  now  been  definitely  set- 
tled that  any  contract  or  will  may  be  declared  void 
aa  against  public  policy,  if  it  be  calculated  to  injure 
either,  1,  the  government  in  its  foreign  relations, 
or  3,  the  government  in  its  domestic  relations  and 
the  administration  of  Justice,  or  8,  the  public  gen- 
erally by  restraining  the  freedom  of  individuals. 
Under  ibe  fini  head,  viz.,  of  contracts,  etc.,  inju- 
rious to  the  government  in  its  foreign  relations, 
are  included  those  which  benefit  an  enemy  or 
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affront  a  friendly  state.  Consequently  it  is  held 
that  "  as  the  presumed  object  of  war  is  as  much 
to  cripple  the  enemy's  commerce  as  to  capture  his 
property,  a  declaration  of  war  imports  a  prohibi- 
tion of  commercial  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  countiy, 
and  that  such  intercourse  is  illegal,"  (Esposito  vb. 
Bowden,  7  Ellis  &  Blackb.,  768,  779);  and  a  con- 
tract between  citizens  of  two  countries  is  annulled 
by  a  subsequent  war,  as  it  is  against  public  policy 
to  enforce  it.  "  On  the  principles  of  the  English 
law,  it  is  not  competent  to  any  subject  to  enter  into 
a  contract  to  do  anything  which  may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  his  own  country." 
(Furtado  w.  Rogers,  8  B.  &  P.,  191,  198.)  The 
second  division,  viz.,  of  contracts,  etc.,  injurious 
to  the  government  in  its  domestic  relations  and 
the  administration  of  Justice,  embraces  all  agree- 
ments contemplating  the  bribery  of  public  officers, 
executive,  legislative  or  Judicial,  or  of  any  person 
having  some  public  duty  to  perform,  such  as 
voting.  The  leading  English  case  on  the  doctrine 
of  public  policy  is  Egerton  t$.  Earl  Brounlow,  4 
House  of  Lords  Cases,  1,  and  it  has  reference  to 
corrupt  influence  of  this  kind.  The  earl  of  Bridge- 
water  died  leaving  a  will,  in  which  he  left  a  very 
large  estate  to  a  certain  legatee  on  condition  that 
he  should  obtain  the  title  of  duke  or  marquis  of 
Bridgewater.  The  house  of  lords  held  the  condi- 
tion invalid,  as  it  held  out  a  temptation  to  the 
legatee  to  indulge  in  bribery  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  the  title.  In  short,  contracts  creating  an 
interest  at  variance  with  a  duty  are  void.  The 
sale  of  offices  is  also  against  public  policy.  So  is 
the  assignment  of  salary,  not  yet  due,  by  a  pub- 
lic officer.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that 
he  should  be  able  to  support  himself  while  he  is 
in  office,  and  he  can  not  place  his  future  salary 
out  of  his  power.  Again,  it  is  illegal  to  compound 
a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  viz.,  to  refrain  from  its 
prosecution  for  any  consideration.  This  is  against 
public  policy,  because  it  frustrates  Justice;  and» 
for  the  same  reason,  maintenance  and  champerty, 
t.  e.,  the  impertinent  encoiuragement  and  assist- 
ance of  litigation  by  persons  who  are  not  inter- 
ested, vitiates  contracts.  Agreements  not  to  bid 
at  Judicial  sales  are  void,  and,  indeed,  all  auction 
sales  are  carefully  scrutinized  to  prevent  frauds 
upon  the  public.  Under  the  third  class,  viz.,  of 
contracts,  etc.,  which  are  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  as  restraining  the  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals, the  most  important  are  contracts  made 
in  restraint  of  trade.  A  man  can  not  bind  himself 
not  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  people  at  large 
are  interested  that  he  should  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  not  become  a  pauper, 
and  that  there  should  be  the  freest  competition  in 
all  trades  and  professions.  The  enforcement  of 
contracts,  taking  away  the  right  of  men  to  pursue 
their  callhigs,  would  discourage  industry,  diminish 
products,  prevent  competition,  enhance  prices, 
and  introduce  monopoly.  A  man  may  bind  him- 
self not  to  trade  within  certain  limits;  s,  g.,  a 
retiring  partner  may  agree  with  his  copartners 
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not  to  compete  with  his  firm  in  a  certain  town, 
the  seller  of  a  business  with  the  buyer,  or  a 
servant  with  a  master  who  undertakes  to  teach 
him  the  secrets  of  his  art;  but  these  are  manifestly 
wise  exceptions,  based  on  peculiar  grounds.  A 
father  can  not  abdicate  his  parental  rights.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  paternal  authority 
should  be  upheld.  An  agreement  not  to  marry 
can  not  be  enforced;  nor  can  an  agreement  not  to 
marry  any  one  except  a  certain  person ;  nor  a 
" mairiage-brocage  contract";  viz.,  a  promise  to 
pay  a  person  a  sum  of  money  if  he  can  induce  a 
certain  person  to  marry  the  promisor.  All  these 
contracts  interfere  with  freedom  of  choice  in  mar- 
riage, and  imperil  the  happiness  of  that  domestic 
system  in  which  the  people  has  everything  at 
stake.  An  agreement  to  use  influence  with  a  tes- 
tator is  also  against  public  policy.  —  But  it  is  need- 


less to  multiply  instances.  The  main  point  to  be 
remembered  is,  that  the  court  always  protects  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Enough  examples  have 
been  cited  to  show  the  nature  of  that  protection 
in  England  and  America.  Our  Judges  are  always 
ready  to  annul  engagements  which  are  ''against 
public  policy,"  but  it  is  probable  that  the  princi- 
ple will  never  be  extendi  much  further,  for,  as 
has  been  ably  said,  it  is  paramount  public  poticy 
to  allow  freedom  in  making  contracts,  and  to  en- 
force them  as  made.  (19  Equity,  482.}— See 
PlMoek on  ConiraeU,  251  et  seq.;  1  Story's  EquH^ 
JuritprudenM,  §  259,  note  1 ;  Hubbiurd,  J.,  in 
Sedgwick  w.  Stanton,  14  New  York  Beporti, 
289,  291.  EmnssT  Howabd  CBoeBT. 
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>/r|UABANTINE.  Thwr^  qf  Quarantine. 
^  Quarantine  is  a  regulation  based  upon  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  by  which  pcnonB  and 
things  coming  from  an  infected  region  or  place 
are  subjected  to  a  period  of  detention.  Quaran- 
tine is  either  maritime  quarantine,  or  land  quar- 
antine (eardon  sanitaire);  the  former  applicable  to 
water  craft,  and  the  latter  to  all  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation on  shore  or  to  pedestrians.  It  Is  now 
based  upon  the  principle  that  all  contagious  dis- 
eases have  their  origin  in  a  specific,  particulate 
germ  or  poison,  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place.  Belief  in  this  theory 
of  contagion  is  nearly  universal,  yet  the  doctrine 
of  the  prevention  of  epideouc  diseases  by  means 
of  quarantine  is  differently  viewed  by  different 
nations.  Thus,  England,  for  example,  by  rea- 
son of  her  insular  situation,  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  reach  her  ports  from  ii^ected 
regions,  has  not  heretofore  found  it  necessary  to 
exact  the  long  detention  required  by  most  other 
countries,  and  the  medical  profession  are  divided 
there,  as  elsewhere,  upon  the  question  whether 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  measures  alone  will  serve 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  their  spread  from  place  to  place;  some  hold- 
ing that  if  the  ports  were  always  perfectly  clean 
and  in  good  hygienic  condition,  there  would  then 
be  no  need  of  quarantine;  that  a  clean  ship  sail- 
ing to  and  from  a  clean  port  could  in  no  case 
communicate  the  contagion;  a  proposition  which 
is  self-appar^t.  But  everyday  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  millennial  period  has  not  yet  arrived, 
when  all  cities  and  common  carriers  are  clean. 
Therefore,  until  hygiene  shall  become  understood 
by  people  of  all  nations,  quarantines  in  one  form 
or  another  are  necessary,  according  to  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  port,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  epidemic  disease.  —  The  period  of 
detention  at  a  quarantine  was  formerly,  as  the 


name  implies,  forty  days;  the  time  has  now  been 
reduced  at  most  quarantines,  and,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  epidemics,  a  simple  inspection  is  all  that 
is  practioed  or  required.  But  the  period  of  de- 
tention varies  according  to  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  the  disease  quarantined  against,  and  the 
time  is  usually  counted  from  the  date  of  depart- 
ure from  the  last  port,  or  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  last  case  of  sickness  on  board.  —  Praetiee 
<jf  qiiarantine,  A  quarantine  station  usually  con- 
sists of  a  hospital  for  the  sick  {latareUo),  so  named 
from  the  isolation  of  St.  Lazarus  on  account  of 
leprosy  {mal  de  Saint  LataTe)\  a  boat,  usually  a 
steam  vessel,  to  carry  the  boarding  officer  and  re- 
move the  sick,  if  there  be  any  found  on  board 
vessels,  coming  iuto  port ;  and  quarters  for  the 
attendants.  On  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  the  quaran- 
tine, she  is  boarded  by  an  inspecting  officer,  her 
bill  of  health  is  examined,  the  crew  and  paasen- 
gers  mustered,  and  the  vessel  itself  inspected  in 
every  part  to  determine  whether  it  be  clean  or 
foul.  At  this  day  the  bill  of  health  is  not  accept- 
ed as  prima  facU  evidence  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  vessel,  but  is  only  corroborative;  even 
if  it  be  stated  thereon  that  the  port  from  which 
the  vessel  last  sailed  was  free  from  infectious  dis- 
ease, the  inspector  trusts  to  his  own  inspection  of 
the  vessel,  and  examination  of  the  persons  on 
board  and  the  cargo,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  vessel  should  be  detained  in  quarantine.  If, 
however,  the  vessel  is  last  from  an  infected  port, 
and  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  has 
not  elapsed,  the  vessel  is  detained  in  quarantine 
until  the  expiration  of  that  time,  whether  there 
be  sickness  on  board  or  not.  If  there  be  found 
contagious  sickness,  the  sick  are  removed  to  the 
hospital,  the  bedding  and  other  articles  in  their 
state  rooms  or  berths  removed  and  destroyed,  and 
the  place  thoroughly  fumigated  with  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur.    In  case  the  vessel  is  discov- 
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•ered  to  be  foul  and  in  an  unsanitary  condition, 
whether  there  is  sickness  on  board  or  not,  the 
vessel  is  detained  in  quarantine  for  the  purpose  of 
<deansing  and  fumigation,  the  cargo  removed  to 
a  warehouse,  or  to  open  lighters,  the  bilge  water 
pumped  out,  and  all  parts  of  the  vessel  fumigat- 
ed, and  if  necessary,  painted.— Zand  Quarantine 
{cordon  minitaire),  Aland  quarantine  consists  in 
stationing  a  guard  around  an  infected  place  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  inhabitants  until  after  suit- 
able detention;  and  as  well  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  unacclimated  persons  likely  to  furnish  fresh 
material  for  the  disease.  Its  success  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  vigor  and  inflexibility  with  which 
H  is  maintained,  and  failure  has  always  followed 
kurity  of  administration.  In  Russia,  in  1879,  with 
•other  measures,  the  cordon  sanitaire  was  success- 
fully used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  oriental  plague; 
and  in  Texas,  in  the  United  States,  the  cordon 
was  successfully  maintained  against  yellow  fever 
in  1882  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon  general 
•of  the  marine  hospital  service;  and  in  the  same 
year  by  the  naval  authorities  at  the  Pensacola 
navy  yard,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
•ease  from  the  then  infected  city  of  Pensacola,  and 
while  this  is  being  written  (September,  1888),  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  has  been  prevailing  on 
the  naval  reservation  for  upwards  of  forty  days, 
which  has  been  prevented  from  spreading  from 
the  yard  by  reason  of  a  cordon  sanitaim  main- 
tained around  it.  —  Lavn  of  Quarantine,  The 
flist  quarantine  regulation  in  modem  times  origi- 
nated with  viscount  Bemabo  of  Reggio,  in  Italy, 
Jan.  17,  1874.  In  1448  the  first  systematic  laws 
of  quarantine  were  enacted  by  the  Venetian  sen- 
ate, Venice  being  at  the  time  the  greatest  commer- 
cial seaport  in  the  world.  The  present  English 
quarantine  law  is  based  upon  the  act  of  6  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  78,  under  which  act  orders  in  coimcil  have 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  promulgating  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  be  observed  to  meet  particu- 
lar exigencies.  The  passengers  act,  1855  (18  and  19 
Vict,  c.  119),  and  the  public  health  act  (schedule 
T.,  part  iii.),  contain  provisions  affecting  vessels 
subject  to  quarantine.  In  the  United  States,  quar- 
antine enactments  were  passed  by  the  colonial  leg- 
islatures, and  since  that  time,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  quarantine  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the 
several  states.  The  United  States  passed  its  first 
act  respecting  quarantine,  Feb.  28, 1799,  which  was 
subsequently  codified  in  the  Revised  Statutes, 
4»ctions  4792  to  4800,  inclusive.  This  act  was 
supplemental  to  the  state  quarantine  laws,  and 
required  federal  officers  to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
execution  of  state  or  municipal  quarantine  reg* 
ulations.  April  29,  1878,  a  national  quarantine 
act  was  passed,  authorizing,  in  certain  contingen- 
<nes,  the  establishment  of  national  quarantines, 
juid  vesting  the  execution  of  the  law  in  the  sur- 
geon general  of  the  marine  hospital  service.  The 
portion  of  the  act  directing  its  execution  by  this 
ofl9cer  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  June  2,  1879, 
which  itself  expired  by  limitation  June  2,  1888; 
and  although  the  body  of  the  act  of  1878  is  still 


upon  the  statute  books,  no  one  is  charged  with 
its  execution.  The  appropriation  act  of  March 
8,  1888,  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $100,000, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  threatened  or  actual  epi- 
demic, and  for  maintaining  quarantine  at  points 
of  danger,  conferred  upon  the  president  of  the 
United  States  authority  to  maintain  quarantine. 
In  accordance  with  the  discretionary  act  named, 
national  maritime  quarantines  have  been  main- 
tained on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  south  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  expenses  of 
state  quarantines  have  heretofore  been  main- 
tained by  a  charge  upon  the  vessel,  but  a  recent 
decision  by  the  civil  district  court  of  Louisiana, 
F.  A.  Monroe,  judge,  holds  that  such  fees  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  tonnage  tax,  a  tax  which  the  con- 
stitution has  forbidden  states  from  levying,  and 
that,  while  the  state  has  power  to  establish  quar- 
antine for  the  protection  of  her  citizens,  she  has 
no  constitutional  right  to  collect  this  fee  from 
vessels  engaged  in  commerce.  (Morgan's  Louis- 
iana &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Co.  w.  Board 
of  Health  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.)  If  therefore, 
this  decision  be  sustained  by  the  higher  courts,  it 
woidd  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  government 
to  prevent  extortionate  fees  upon  shipping,  by 
takingvcharge  of  the  maritime  or  external  quaran- 
tine for  economic  reasons;  but  no  such  constitu- 
tional power  has  been  claimed  by  any  administra- 
tion, or  held  by  any  court,  in  regard  to  munici- 
pal health  regulations.      John  B.  Hamilton. 

<{UIDS  (IN  U.  S.  HiflTORT),  the  name  appUed 
to  the  Randolph  faction,  in  1805-11.  The  quar- 
rel in  which  it  originated  was  really  only  a  Vir- 
ginia difficulty,  a  contest  as  to  which  of  the  two 
Virginia  aspirants  should  be  the  successor  of  Jef- 
ferson. The  politicians  of  that  state  had  been 
in  open  antagonism  to  Washington,  had  yield- 
ed grudgingly  to  the  overwhelming  national 
strength  of  Jefferson,  and  many  of  them  were 
disposed  to  nominate  Monroe  for  the  presidency 
in  1808,  in  order  at  one  blow  to  satisfy  their  dis- 
like to  Jefferson  and  to  Madison,  who  was  Jeffer- 
son's choice  for  the  succession.  The  ostensible 
opposition  to  Madison  was  grounded  on  the  lat- 
ter's  incapacity,  his  cowardice,  his  political  here- 
sies in  the  *'  Federalist,"  (see  that  title),  and  his 
general  lack  of  energy.  The  first  breach  in  the 
dominant  party  occurred  on  the  reference  of  the 
pi-esident's  message  in  December,  1805.  That 
part  which  related  to  the  unfriendly  actions  of 
Spain  in  Florida  was  referred  in  the  house  to 
Randolph's  committee,  as  he  had  been  the  admin- 
istration leader,  and  he  reported  in  flat  opposition 
to  the  |)resident's  views.  March  5, 1806,  he  form- 
ally declared  war  upon  the  administration  as  gov- 
erning congress  by  ''back-stairs  influence,"  by 
''men  who  bring  messages  to  this  house  which 
govern  its  decisions,  although  they  do  not  appear 
on  the  journals,"  and  by  "  the  pages  of  the  presi- 
dential water-closet."  From  that  time  the  name 
"quid,"  meaning  either  a  tertittm  quid,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  great  parties,  or  a  cast- 
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out  faction,  was  given  to  Randolph  and  a  half- 
dozen  supporters  in  congress.  They  opposed  the 
restrictive  system  (see  Embargo)  and  Ifadison's 
nomination  in  1808  (see  Caucub,  Gokgbbbbion- 
al),  and  nominated  Monroe  through  a  caucus  of 
part  of  the  Virginia  legislature.     Monroe's  en- 


trance into  Madison's  cabinet,  April  2,  1811^ 
ended  the  existence  of  the  faction.  —  See  8  Ben- 
ton's Debateg  of  Chngreu,  426;  1  Garland's  Life  cf 
Bandoiph,  215,  277;  4  Jeiferson's   Works  (edit. 
1829),  44;  5  Hildreth's  United  SUUei,  566. 

AliBZAMDKB  JOHHSTOH. 
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RACES  OF  MANKIND.  Formerly  an  article 
on  races  would  with  difficulty  have  found 
place  in  a  political  encyclopaedia,  for  men  had 
not  then  come  to  consider  this  question  as  any- 
thing more  than  one  of  anthropology  and  natural 
history,  and  did  not  imagine  that  the  differences 
which  they  noticed  in  the  different  tribes  of  the 
great  human  family  could  possess  as  much  inter- 
est for  the  historian  and  the  moralist  as  for  the 
naturalist  or  the  physiologist.  It  is  only  in  our 
own  day  that  general  ethnology  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  the  historical  sciences,  and 
that  men  have  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking,  in 
the  physical  origin  of  peoples,  for  the  secret  of 
their  destinies  and  an  explanation  of  the  results 
which  they  have  accomplished,  or  in  which  they 
have  participated.  Until  very  recently,  historians 
acknowledged  in  the  history  of  himianity  but  one 
sole  physical  influence,  that  of  climate,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  to  this  incontestable  influence 
alone,  that  Montesquieu  attributed  the  differences 
of  character  which  are  found  among  peoples, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  differences  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  that  govern  them.  This  notion 
of  climate,  formerly  so  important,  is  to-day  reck- 
oned among  the  secondary  causes,  and  plays  only 
a  secondary  part,  in  the  explanation  of  historical 
phenomena.  The  theory  of  races  has  taken  its 
place  completely.  There  are  those  who  take  alarm 
at  this,  and  pretend  that  we  have  merely  ex- 
changed one  materialistic  theory  for  another  more 
materialistic  still;  but  such  ahum  is  ill-founded, 
and  true  spiritualism,  on  the  contrary,  achievea 
an  undeniable  victory  the  day  that  the  theory  of 
races  replaced  that  of  the  influence  of  climate  in 
historical  science ;  for  it  then  ceased  seeking  in 
the  external  influences  of  matter  alone  for  the 
secret  of  human  destiny,  and  applied  itself  to  the 
study  of  man  himself  for  the  explanation  of  man's 
moral  and  political  life.  Fatality,  it  is  true,  ever 
rules  in  the  theory  of  races  as  in  the  theory  of 
climate,  but  this  fatality  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  so  intimately  united  to  the  being  which  it 
governs,  that  it  is  mingled  with  the  very  fact  of 
his  existence,  and  for  man  to  rebel  against  it 
would  be  as  if  he  were  to  rebel  against  himself.  — 
This  notion  of  races  is,  moreover,  moral,  and,  so 
to  speak,  spiritual,  in  its  origin.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of 
physiology  that  led  the  philosophers  and  histo- 
rians of  our  time  to  adopt  this  theory,  which 
holds  that  every  tribe  of  the  great  human  family 


carries  within  itself  its  own  destiny,  but  rather 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  philology.  From 
the  modem  science  of  comparative  philology  ia 
drawn,  among  other  general  results,  this  impor- 
tant conclusion,  that  all  the  nations  that  speak 
languages  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  common 
source,  exhibit  analogous  faculties  and  aptitudes, 
and  that,  with  some  shades  of  difference,  they 
have  had  the  same  historical  development  It  is. 
not,  therefore,  merely  physical  characteristics,  a. 
yellow,  black  or  white  skin,  smooth  or  wooly  hair, 
oblique  or  horizontal  eyes,  that  constitute  race:  it 
is  language  as  well.  Now,  what  is  language  if  it. 
be  not  the  expression  of  the  inner  man,  the  instru- 
ment of  the  moral  man?  It  is  therefore  the  mind, 
which  is  thus  reached  through  the  medium  of 
language,  as  well  as  the  physical  conformation  of 
the  body,  that  determines  race.  In  fact,  how  can 
we  understand  that  nations  having  the  same  phys- 
ical characteristics  should  manifest  such  unequal 
abilities  and  such  dissimilar  instincts,  and  should 
follow  such  contrary  ideals  of  civilization,  if, 
despite  their  external  points  of  resemblance,  their 
minds  were  not  radically  different?  The  flesh, 
relationship,  which  seemed  so  conclusive,  was. 
after  all,  but  superficial.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  white  or  Caucasian  race,  which  philologists 
have  been  obliged  to  divide  into  two  great  fami- 
lies: the  Indo-Qermanic  and  the  Semitic  races. 
Thus  this  historical  theory  of  races,  which  has 
bben  subjected  to  so  many  accusations  of  mate- 
rialism, has  resulted  from  the  most  profound 
meditation  upon  language,  the  noblest  of  man's 
attributes.  We  have  just  seen,  however,  that  it 
sought  its  principle  and  starting  point  far  beyond 
physical  man,  in  invisible  and  moral  man. — Man- 
kind is  divided,  physically,  into  three  great  races, 
entirely  distinct  in  appearance,  color,  and  even  in, 
anatomical  structure:  the  black  or  Ethiopian  race, 
the  yellow  or  Mongolian  race,  and  the  white  or 
Caucasian  race.  These  are  the  only  three  pure  and 
simple  types  of  man.  All  the  other  races,  the  red 
race,  the  Malayan-Polynesian  races,  etc.,  are  but 
varieties  and  mixtures  of  these  three  primitive 
races.  The  particular  characteristics  that  distin- 
guish each  of  these  three  types  are  so  marked  that 
many  of  the  learned  have  considered  them,  not  aa 
different  modes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same  human 
type,  but  as  three  distinct  types,  as  three  patterns 
of  the  human  form.  Here  naturally  arises  the 
great  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species. 
Is  there  but  one,  or  are  there  several  types  of 
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humanity?  We  shall  not  preeame  to  analyze  this 
-question,  which  belongs  more  especially  to  natur- 
alists and  physiologists,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  species. 
The  opinion  which  admits  several  human  types 
seems  at  first  sight  to  render  a  more  rational 
4icoount  of  the  existence  of  the  different  races, 
than  the  opinion  which  admits  only  one;  but  even 
after  a  superficial  examination,  we  perceive  that, 
if  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  different  hu- 
man races  sprung  from  the  same  primitive  source, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain  the  existence  of 
three  primitive  types;  in  other  words,  it  is  easier 
to  admit  that  nature  performed  her  work  after 
one  pattern,  which  she  modified  according  to 
climate  and  time,  than  to  admit  that  she  followed 
three  different  patterns.  In  fact,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  theory  which  recognizes  several  human 
types,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  these  types 
are  rigorously  immutable,  that  they  were  settled 
onoe  and  forever  at  the  time  of  their  origin,  that 
they  are  permanent  and  essential,  that  they  ex- 
isted before  all  mixture  of  them,  and  that  they 
will  resist  all  such  mixture.  But  the  physics  of 
life  and  nature  do  not  recognize  the  scientific 
rigor  and  exclusive  precision  of  physics  of  learned 
men.  Nature  is  not  angular;  it  waves  and  floats; 
and  the  limits  of  its  provinces  are  singularly  un- 
<;ertain  and  difficult  to  determine.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  black  race  and  the 
yellow  race  from  the  white  race;  but  where  does 
the  black  race  end?  Where  does  the  yellow  race 
-end?  These  races,  so  clearly  marked,  melt  at 
their  extremes  into,  and  are  confounded  with,  our 
-own,  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  seem  so  entirely 
distinct  from  it.  The  Berber,  the  Abyssinian 
and  the  Nubian  differ  from  the  white  race  only 
in  the  color  of  their  skin;  men  hesitate  to  rank 
them  with  the  black  race  by  the  same  title  as 
the  Kafirs,  or  the  negroes  of  Congo.  The  Turks 
are  unquestionably  of  Mongolian  orighi;  must 
we,  however,  continue  to  class  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  yellow  race,  or  grant  them  the  right 
to  be  numbered  among  Caucasians? — Whatever 
may  be  the  solution  of  this  difficult  and  perhaps 
insoluble  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
■Species,  this  one  thing  is  incontestably  true,  viz., 
that  history  proves  the  coexistence  of  these  three 
races  upon  the  earth  from  the  earliest  period,  and 
that  the  oldest  legends  show  them  to  us  contend- 
ing with  one  another  in  that  part  of  the  Asiatic 
^»)ntinent  which  is  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race.  The  primitive  population  of  India, 
that  impure  and  bestial  people  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  noble  race  of  the  Aryas,  our  an- 
<*estor8,  was  of  the  black  race,  and  very  probably 
of  the  same  blood  as  the  natives  of  Australia; 
and  the  land  of  Turan,  the  land  of  darkness  and 
«vil  spirits,  which  the  Persian  legends  oppose  to 
Iran,  or  the  land  of  light,  was  occupied  by  peo- 
ples of  the  Mongolian  race.  But  the  three  races 
-which  we  thus  see  in  juxtaposition,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  have  singularly  sep- 
4uated  each  from  the  other,  although  they  have 


frequently  and  in  numerous  cases  intermingled, 
and  thus  given  birth  to  new  peoples.  Each  of 
these  three  races  inhabits  more  especially  some 
one  continent,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  Int- 
imate country.  Africa  belongs  to  the  black  race; 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Hindostan,  of  Per- 
sia, Arabia  and  Armenia,  to  the  Mongolian  race; 
and  Europe,  entirely  to  the  Caucasian.  Each 
of  these  continents  seems  so  especially  intended 
for  the  race  which  inhabits  it,  that  the  other  races 
could  not  retain  their  purity  in  it.  Thus,  the  Afri- 
cans of  the  north  have  received  the  impress  of 
the  black  race;  the  Caucasian  peoples  of  Asia 
have  undergone  a  greater  or  less  admixture  of 
Mongolian  or  Finnish  blood;  and  the  Caucasian 
race  dissolved  and  appropriated  the  foreign  races 
which  established  themselves  upon  its  own  conti- 
nent, the  Hungarians,  the  Turks,  etc. — But  if 
history  shows  us  the  three  great  human  races  co- 
existing from  the  earliest  antiquity,  it  is  far  from 
assigning  them  the  same  rank  and  attributing  to 
them  the  same  importance.  All  three  are  possessed 
of  aptitudes  for  civilization,  but  these  aptitudes, 
which  are  rudimentary  and  purely  instinctive  in 
the  negro,  and  strong,  but  narrow  and  restricted, 
in  the  Mongolian,  have  an  almost  infinite  power 
of  expansion  in  the  Caucasian.  To  speak  cor- 
rectly, history  belongs  to  the  white  race,  and  to  no 
other.  Civilization  is  its  true  work,  and  all  the 
societies,  political  or  other,  formed  by  the  men  of 
the  other  races,  are  but  hnperfect,  gross  or  repul- 
sive figures  of  those  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
white  race.  It  is  through  the  Caucasian  race  that 
man  has  taken  possession  of  the  earth;  it  is 
through  it  that  he  has  broken  and  every  day  breaks 
the  net-work  of  external  fatalities  with  which 
nature  surrounded  him.  All  the  different  relig- 
ions of  mankind  sprung  up  under  the  pressure  of 
the  force  of  sympathy  of  that  race;  all  the  litera- 
tures of  the  world  were  produced  by  the  glow  of 
its  imagination;  its  power  of  invention  seems  in- 
exhaustible, and  its  fertility  of  combination  in- 
finite. Only  its  labor  has  been  blessed,  for  only 
its  labor  has  been  truly  fruitful.  When  we  take 
a  rapid  glance  at  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  race,  we  experience  a  feeling  similar  to 
that  experienced  by  the  traveler,  who,  from  a 
mountain  height,  sees  spread  before  his  eyes  cul- 
tivated fields  and  rich  cities,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
taken  hold  of  by  veneration  and  respect. — We  do 
not  experience  entirely  the  same  feeling  when  we 
survey  the  aggregate  of  the  works  of  the  Mongo- 
lian race.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  we  behold 
only  immense  steppes,  cut  here  and  there  by  gigan- 
tic swarms  of  human  beings.  We  no  longer  feel 
veneration  and  respect,  but  wonder,  fear,  and,  to 
some  extent,  contempt.  We  feel  as  though  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  we  fear  to 
see  these  swarms  scattered,  broken  and  fall  upon 
the  rich  fields  which  we  contemplated  awhile  be- 
fore. The  Mongolian  race  is  the  great  obstacle 
that  opposes  the  development  of  real  civilization. 
When  we  endeavor  to  discover  what  benefits  it 
has  conferred  upon  humanity,  we  are  filled  with 
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disniaj  at  the  conviction  we  must  come  to,  that  it 
has  conferred  none,  unless  it  be  that  it  has  afford- 
ed an  a^lum  to  Buddhism,  when  the  latter  was 
driven  from  India,  and  that  it  developed  Budd- 
hism within  its  boundaries.  It  developed  it,  but 
it  did  not  create  it.  A  truly  atheistical  race,  de- 
void of  all  noble  instincts,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
man  of  the  Aryan  race  to  give  it  the  only  religion 
suited  to  its  instincts,  and  to  teach  it  the  only 
truly  efficacious  consolation  in  the  miseries  of  this 
life,  toward  which  its  avaricious,  acrid  and  strong 
mind  is  incessantly  turned.  The  part  played  in 
history  by  the  Mongolian  race  has  ever  been 
merely  accidental,  and  has  always  been  fatal. 
The  Mongolians  have  figured  as  conquerors  and 
devastators,  and  in  this  quality  have  caused  some 
of  the  greatest  movements  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  Their  aptitude  for  civilization  is 
real,  but  singularly  narrow  and  limited.  The 
Mongolian  race  believes  only  in  force,  and  the 
sabre  driven  into  the  ground,  which  the  hordes 
of  Attila  adored,  is  its  real  god.  The  most  per- 
fect, most  moral  and  most  peaceful  of  the  politi- 
cal communities  it  has  produced,  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, forms  no  exception  to  this  general  rule,  much 
as  it  may  be  believed  that  it  does  worship  any- 
thing but  force;  it  has  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
human  life,  of  the  true  dignity  of  man,  or  of  real 
law.  This  innate  belief  in  force,  however,  gives 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Mongolian  race  eminent 
political  capacity,  which  renders  them  singularly 
formidable,  the  capacity  for  domination.  Wher- 
ever they  pass,  life  dries  up  and  becomes  extinct, 
it  is  true,  but  they  establish  themselves  in  such 
places,  and  last.  The  societies  which  they  form, 
though  old  and  decrepit,  still  maintain  them- 
selves with  a  strength  of  resistance  that  is  truly 
extraordinary;  but  if  their  civilization  lasts  a  long 
time,  it  also  attains  its  limit  very  rapidly,  and 
never  renews  itself.  The  old  age  of  Mongolian 
states  is  infinitely  longer  than  their  youth  or 
maturity.  Their  force  soon  reaches  the  limit  of 
its  expansion,  and  soon  finds  its  point  of  equilib- 
rium and  rest,  which  is  immobility.  This  is  a 
perfect  r^sum^  of  the  history  of  the  Mongolian 
races.  They  overflow  like  a  furious  torrent;  but, 
this  moment  of  destructive  expansion  once  passed, 
they  enter  again  into  the  repose  of  stagnation, 
and  maintain  themselves  by  the  bare  volume  and 
weight  of  their  population. — The  black  race  ranks 
last  in  the  scale  of  races.  This  unfortunate  race 
shows  us  man  approaching  almost  to  the  brute 
species.  Down  to  the  present  time  the  negro  race 
has  produced  nothing,  has  done  nothing,  for  hu- 
manity, either  for  good  or  evil.  So  far  as  any  po- 
litical society  is  concerned,  it  is  made  up  of  a  col- 
lection of  hostile  tribes  perpetually  warring  with 
one  another;  its  religion  consists  of  ridiculous, 
infamous  or  bloody  fetichism;  and  when  we  have 
said  this,  we  have  told  the  history  of  the  black 
race.  It  is  only  in  our  own  times  that  a  moral 
ray  has  begun  to  enlighten  this  African  continent, 
in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  Caucasian 
race  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 


spread  of  Islamism,  which,  though  stagnant  every- 
where else,  has  cast  itself  upon  Africa,  which  it 
is  about  to  civilize  by  means  of  the  sword  and  the 
Koran.  The  bestial  appearance  of  the  negro,  his 
instincts,  at  once  childish  and  fierce,  his  ridiculous- 
vanity  and  superstitious  credulity,  his  virtues, 
which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  dog,  and 
his  vices,  which  resemble  only  those  of  the  feline 
species,  have  at  all  times  excited  the  horror  of  the 
other  human  races,  which  have  refused  almost  to 
allow  him  the  name  of  man,  and  which  have  made 
the  abhorrence  which  they  feel  toward  him  a  rea- 
son for  denying  him  all  Justice,  and  for  pitilessly 
compelling  him  to  serve  the  ends  of  their  cupidity. 
Slavery  seemed  the  natural  condition  of  this  mis- 
erable race,  and  servitude  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing them  under  the  influence  of  civilization .  The 
negro  is  not,  however,  without  an  aptitude  for 
civilization;  but  this  aptitude  seems  to  be  limited 
to  only  one  faculty,  extreme  sociability.  Bestial 
or  not,  the  negro,  if  he  is  not,  as  many  pretend, 
capable  of  great  culture,  is,  however,  capable  of 
tenderness,  love  and  devotion;  if  it  is  difficult  to 
develop  his  mind,  it  is  very  easy,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  develop  his  heart.  His  sensibility  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  even  surpasses  that  of 
the  other  races.  If  he  is  not  the  white  man's 
equal,  he  can  live  with  him :  he  has  nothing  of  the- 
haughty  and  taciturn  manner  of  those  savage- 
races  that  fly  before  the  face  of  civilization  and 
pine  away  solitary  and  silent  in  the  society  of  men 
of  the  white  race.  Far  from  perishing,  he,  on  the- 
contrary,  flourishes  in  the  bosom  of  Caucasian 
civilization.  This  sociability  of  the  negro  is  a 
very  great  moral  fact,  which  pleads  loudly  in  fav<v 
of  his  race,  and  refutes  the  opinion  which  holda 
that  he  is  incapable  of  civilization.  Whether  he 
is  inferior  to  the  other  races  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  he  accommodates  himself  perfectly  to  civil- 
ization, and  finds  in  it  nothing  hostile  to  his  in- 
stincts.—  The  other  human  races,  the  red  race  (the 
North  American  Indians),  the  Malay-Polynesian 
race,  the  boreal  race  (Finlanders,  Laplanders,  Es- 
quimaux, etc.),  may  be  considered  as  mixtures  of 
the  three  great  races,  or  as  degenerations  of  the 
three  primitive  tyx)es.  These  races  have  in  gen- 
eral shown  themselves  singularly  barren  in  a- 
moral  sense.  They  live  in  the  savage  state  or  in 
an  extremely  rude  state  of  society;  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  however,  reached  a  very  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  and  different  peoples  of  Fin- 
nish and  boreal  origin  have  mingled  in  the  civil- 
ization of  Europe,  and  become  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated with  it  The  boreal  race  possesses  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic:  it  is  a  sort  of  physiological 
cross-road,  and  the  peoples  that  compose  it  serve 
as  a  passage  from  one  race  to  another.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  related  to  the  Caucasian  race,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  red  race  of  America;  and  it  re- 
minds us,  by  the  traits  of  most  of  the  tribes  which 
compose  it,  of  the  Mongolian  race,  of  which  it  is 
probably  a  degeneration. — The  Caucasian  or  white 
race  is  divided  into  two  great  branches:  the  Sem- 
itic race,  and  the  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race. 
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All  the  dTilization  of  modem  humanity  has  come 
from  these  two  races;  to  the  Semitic  race  we  owe 
our  religious  and  moral  life,  our  life  of  conscience; 
to  the  Japhetic  race  we  owe  our  intellectual,  po- 
litical and  social  life.  —  The  Semitic  race,  which 
is  now  singularly  reduced  in  numhers,  dissemi- 
nated and  mixed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  conquests  of  Lslamism,  comprised,  in 
olden  times,  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  numerous  tribes  which  the  Bible 
mentions  as  perpetually  warring  against  their 
neighbors  the  Israelites,  such  as  the  Canaanites, 
the  Amalekites,  etc.  Despite  the  exclusive  spirit 
oi  this  race,  which  endeavored,  more  than  any 
other,  to  preserve  its  purity,  and  which  always 
considered  the  nation  as  the  family  enlarged,  it 
did  not  escape  the  happy  fatality  of  crossing  and 
admixture,  and  even  from  the  very  earliest  anti- 
quity, it  seems  to  have  received  a  very  strong  in- 
fusion of  Hamitic  blood.  The  tribes  of  Canaan 
were  but  a  mixed  race,  half  Hamitic,  half  Semitic, 
and  the  Hamitic  element  manifests  itself  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner  in  the  civilization  of  Phoenicia. 
The  Semitic  element  is  also  met  with,  in  propor- 
tions which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  state  exactly, 
in  those  first  mighty  attempts  at  civilization  which 
ancient  history  presents  to  us  under  the  names  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  Egyptians  themselves 
were  also,  in  all  probability,  but  a  mixture  of 
Semitic  and  Hamitic  peoples,  and  their  civiliza- 
tion, which,  even  to  this  day,  excites  our  wonder 
and  admiration,  was  the  result  of  the  combined 
genius  of  these  two  great  races.  No  matter  what 
may  be  said  of  these  admixtures, the  true  Shemite 
would  not  have  recognized  them,  and  would  not 
recognize  them  to-day.  For  him,  the  true  race  of 
Shem  was  to  be  found  in  Israel,  and  he  admitted 
but  one  brother,  Ishmael,  and  even  branded  that 
one  as  a  bastard.  The  Jews  and  Arabs,  there- 
fore, to-day,  compose  the  entire  Semitic  family; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  exclusion  and  the  ancient  prej- 
udice have  triumphed,  for  the  fatality  of  history 
has  brought  about  the  successive  disappearance  of 
all  these  civilizations  and  all  these  peoples  which 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  rejected  as  im- 
pure and  tainted  with  idolatry.  —  The  moral  life 
of  the  Semitic  race  has  been  at  once  the  most  ex- 
alted and  the  simplest  known  toman.  Bom  under 
a  tent,  reared  in  the  desert,  and  grown  up  in  the 
habits  of  nomadic  life,  it  has  ever  ignored  the 
complicated  methods  of  life  of  other  races.  It 
knows  but  one  sentiment,  religious  sentiment; 
but  one  life,  the  life  of  conscience.  This  simplic- 
ity of  soul  has  engendered  an  extraordinary  social 
simplicity:  the  ties  which  bind  men  to  one  another 
among  the  Semitic  races  are  at  once  the  closest 
and  the  freest  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  The 
Shemite  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  poUt- 
ieai  Btate,  he  has  no  idea  of  a  civil  power  distinct 
from  the  religious  power,  of  a  society  distinct 
from  the  family,  of  rights  and  duties  proceeding 
from  any  other  source  than  God.  Man  has  no  mas- 
ter above  him  but  God,  and  on  earth  he  owes  obe- 


dience only  to  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  life, 
and  who  are  subject  to  the  same  master  as  him- 
self. Religion,  therefore,  is  everything  in  this 
Semitic  society;  the  fatherland  is  the  temple,  the 
nation  is  the  family,  the  king  is  God,  the  law 
which  punishes  crime  is  the  same  as  that  which 
admonishes  the  conscience.  Theocracy  is  the 
natural  form  of  government  of  such  a  race;  and 
this  it  has  never  abandoned  either  in  the  most 
brilliant  or  the  most  perilous  moments  of  its  his- 
tory. The  same  genius  everywhere  attends  the 
Shemite,  whether  he  be  nomadic  or  sedentary; 
whether  he  live  under  a  tent  or  in  a  city,  whether 
he  be  a  shepherd  or  conqueror,  whether  he  lead  a 
patriarchal  life  or  be  the  founder  of  empires.  The 
Hebrew  monarchy  never  was  a  monarchy  after 
the  oriental  fashion,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  en- 
deavored in  yain  to  prevail  over  the  power  of 
Jehovah,  the  ancient  master  of  their  people.  The 
Arabian  conquest  and  the  establishment  of  the 
societies  introduced  by  lslamism  wrought  no 
change  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Semitic  intellect, 
and  failed  to  teach  it  to  distinguish  between  polit- 
ical power  and  religious  power,  between  the  citizen 
and  the  believer.  The  caliphate  was  the  grand 
expression  of  this  genius,  powerless  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  a  state  under  any  but  a  theocratic 
form.  — This  synthetic  genius  of  a  single  shoot, 
this  inability  to  divide  man,  enabled  the  Semitic 
race  to  conceive  and  preserve  their  religion  free 
from  all  alteration,  which  religion  became  that  of 
the  human  race.  All  the  feelings  of  the  Semitic 
race  concentrating  into  one,  that  one  acquired 
extraordinary  depth,  elevation  and  power.  The 
men  of  the  Semitic  race  not  serving  two  masters, 
God  took  entire  possession  of  them,  and  while  the 
sojourn  in  the  desert  separated  them  from  the  brill- 
iant, voluptuous  or  terrible  visions  of  nature,  the 
vision  of  their  sovereign  master  was  revealed  to 
them  in  all  his  majesty  and  all  his  grandeur.  The 
Shemite,  therefore,  was  able,  for  all  these  ressons, 
to  conceive  God  as  an  infinite  and  all-powerful 
Being,  immutable  and  etemal,  one  and  perfect, 
as  a  pure  spirit,  master  of  the  world,  with  which 
he  has  no  affinity  of  nature  or  of  substance. 
This  idea,  which  some  of  our  modern  metaphy- 
sicians may  even  consider  narrow  and  arid,  but 
which  astonishes  us  by  its  moral  elevation  and  its 
abstract  grandeur  and  purity,  when  we  contrast  it 
with  the  imaginative  conceptions  and  the  coarse 
and  deformed  symbols  of  other  peoples,  im- 
pressed the  Semitic  tribes  themselves,  just  as  it 
has  impressed  the  rest  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
which  has  finally  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of  its 
faith,  and  inspired  the  Shemites  with  a  pride 
which  has  always  manifested  itself  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  races,  and  in  a  contempt  for  other 
religions.  They  exerted  their  every  power  to  pre- 
serve their  religion  pure  from  all  idolatry,  and 
they  found  powerful  auxiliaries  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
social  state  and  in  their  proximity  to  the  desert. — 
Nearly  all  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  belong 
to  the  Japhetic  or  Indo-Germanic  races.     This 
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name  of  Indo-Gtermanic  has  been  given  them  by 
comparative  philology,  which  has  established  the 
relationship  of  nearly  all  the  European  nations 
by  the  analogy  of  their  different  languages  with 
the  sacred  language  of  India,  the  Sanscrit.  This 
analogy  once  established,  the  consequence  was 
easily  drawn;  since  the  Sanscrit  was  the  common 
source  of  the  languages  of  the  different  peoples  of 
Europe,  these  peoples  must  evidently  have  sprung 
from  a  common  source,  and  are  all  but  branches 
of  the  race  whose  language  the  Sanscrit  was. 
What  was  this  race?  and  what  country  did  it  first 
inhabit?  The  most  recent  researches  in  ethnology 
and  philology  have  established  the  fact  that  this 
part  of  the  great  Caucasian  family  from  which 
the  Indo-(}ermanic  races  have  sprung,  inhabited 
that  part  of  Asia  which  extends  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  Bactriana,  and  was  divided  into  two 
great  tribes,  the  Aryans  and  the  Iranians.  The 
Aryans  are  the  source  of  the  superiiH*  classes  of 
Hindostan,  which  country  they  conquered;  the 
Iranians  have  continued  even  to  the  present  time 
almost  without  admixture  in  Persia,  of  which 
coimtry  they  still  form  the  chief  population. 
Everything  that  is  of  any  capital  importance  to 
us,  in  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  east,  every- 
thing that  interests  our  imagination  in  the  history 
of  Asia,  everything  of  oriental  origin  that  has 
contributed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  our 
modem  life,  comes  to  us  from  these  ancestors  of 
our  race.  The  aristocratic  system  of  caste,  Brah- 
manism,  and  later  on.  Buddhism,  are  the  work 
of  men  of  the  Aryan  race;  the  vast  undertaking 
of  the  military  and  administrative  monarchy  of 
ancient  Persia,  and  the  religion  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples, are  the  work  of  men  of  the  Iranian  race. 
—  The  Japhetic  race,  the  most  enterprising,  the 
most  movable  and  the  most  inventive  of  all  the 
races,  seems  to  have  early  felt  the  love  of  enter- 
prise and  adventure.  If  we  would  present,  under 
a  brief  and  poetic  form,  what  our  imagination  per- 
ceives confusedly  in  these  remote  ages,  we  must 
take  as  symbols  of  the  genius  of  our  ancestors, 
two  characters  in  the  great  tragedy  of  u£schylus, 
who  knew  some  of  the  secrets  of  some  of  the 
origins  of  our  race,  Prometheus  and  lo,  two 
victims  of  ambition,  adventure  and  enterprise. 
Prometheus  admirably  symbolizes  the  boldness 
of  invention  of  the  Japhetic  race;  and  the  wild 
course  of  lo,  goaded  by  the  breeze-fly,  their  long- 
ing for  emigration  and  travel;  and,  if  the  word 
be  not  too  mean  to  use  in  speaking  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, I  would  freely  add,  the  mania  for  change  of 
place  which  seems  to  have  possessed  our  barba- 
rous ancestors.  The  same  love  of  conquest  which 
urged  on  the  Aryans  in  India,  impelled,  at  differ- 
ent times,  other  tribes  of  the  Japhetic  race  into 
Europe,  and  many  successive  emigrations,  the 
dates  of  which  are  uncertain,  landed  them  upon 
that  continent,  until  at  length  they  gained  entire 
possession  of  it.  The  actual  descendants  of  the 
peoples  who  effected  these  old  migrations  are  di- 
vided into  innumerable  families,  but  they  may 
be  all  ranked  under  five  principal  heads:   the 


Celtfc  race,  the  Germanic  race,  the  Slavic  race, 
the  Latin  race,  and  the  Greek  race. — None  of 
these  races  is  to-day  free  from  admixture,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  primitive  type  and  genius  of 
the  race  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  before 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  crossings  with 
other  races.  Thus,  the  Latin  race,  the  stock 
from  which  the  Italian  nation  of  to-day  has  come, 
has  been  singularly  changed  for  the  worse  by  the 
admixture  of  Greek,  German,  Ligurian  and  Gal- 
lic blood  which  it  underwent  in  the  course  of  its 
long  history;  in  France  the  Celtic  blood  has  been 
intermingled  with  Roman  and  German  blood;  in 
Spain  the  Iberian,  with  Gothic  and  Moorish  blood; 
the  Gtermanic  tribes,  especially  in  the  extreme  lim- 
its of  the  vast  country  which  they  inhabit,  have 
received  a  strong  infusion  of  Slavic  blood;  and 
the  Slaves,  subject  to  an  influx  of  German  and 
Greek  blood,  mingled  with  Mongolian  and  Ougro- 
Finnish,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  purer  than 
the  others,  although  they  are  the  latest  comers 
among  the  civilized  nations,  and  their  primitive 
type  should,  in  consequence,  be  less  worn  out 
than  that  of  their  sister  races,  by  the  fatigues  of 
history  and  the  labor  of  centuries.  —  The  oldest 
in  the  civilization  of  the  races  of  Europe,  is  the 
Greek  or  Ionian  race,  the  sons  of  Javan  (lonians), 
as  the  Bible  calls  them,  a  race  which  succeeded, 
on  Hellenic  soil,  to  a  race  called  Pelasgic.  Next 
after  the  Semitic  race,  this  race  has  rendered  the 
greatest  services  to  civilization.  If  humanity  owes 
all  its  religious  development  to  the  Semitic  race, 
it  owes  all  its  intellectual  development  to  the 
Greek  race.  It  truly  deserves  the  name  of  the 
chosen  race  among  the  Japhetic  nations,  as  did 
the  Jewish  people  among  the  descendants  of  Shem. 
They  are  the  true  sons  of  lo  and  Prometheus,  and 
when  we  see  the  mighty  gifts  which  their  imper- 
ishable works  still  present  to  our  admiration,  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  their  emigra- 
tion carried  off  the  cream  of  the  entire  youth  of 
the  great  Japhetic  family.  It  is  to  them  we  owe 
that  religion  of  polytheism,  that  brilliant  inven- 
tion of  poetic  and  graceful  minds,  which  subdued 
and  humanized  the  old  natural  religions,  and 
which,  by  confounding  the  mysterious  forces 
of  the  world  with  human  force,  produced  that 
conception  of  the  poetic  ideiU  which  has  since 
become  the  true  religion  of  all  poets;  for  this 
conception  holds  the  same  place  in  literature  that 
the  dream  of  moral  perfection  does  in  religion. 
It  was  the  Greek  race  that  transformed  the  bar- 
barous industries  of  primitive  times,  and  devel- 
oped the  fine  arts  out  of  the  useful  trades,  just  as 
it  had  developed  the  literary  ideal  from  the  religion 
of  nature.  In  all  intellectual  matters  we  reap  to- 
day the  benefits  of  Greek  civilization;  we  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  our  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  arch- 
itecture and  sculpture;  we  have  received  from  it 
our  philosophy;  and  half  the  literature  of  mod- 
em Europe  is  but  an  offshoot  of  the  literature  of 
Greece.  Finally,  when  Cluistianity  appeared  in 
the  world,  it  was  Greece  that  undertook  to  form 
its  dogmas  for  it,  to  constmct  its  metaphysics. 
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And  to  define  its  mjateries.  Christianity  owes  the 
speculative  part  of  its  cliaracter  to  the  Greek 
race,  as  it  owes  its  political  organization  to  the 
Roman  race.  It  was  the  Greek  race  also  that  in- 
«tilled  civilization  into  the  barbaric  races,  against 
which  it  defended  the  Byzantine  empire  during  a 
thousand  years,  so  that  the  civilization  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  the  past,  belongs  to  Greece; 
for  Uie  Slaves,  who  threaten  Europe  with  a  renew- 
ed or  making  over  again,  represent  the  Byzan- 
tine civilization,  and  consequently  the  Greek  mind. 
Crushed  by  three  centuries  of  oppression,  invad- 
•ed  by  barbarism  which  has  incessantly  flowed 
in  upon  it  for  fifteen  centuries,  marred  by  ad- 
mixtures of  Slavic  and  Turkish  blood,  the  Greek 
race  of  to-day  is  not  what  it  was;  nevertheless, 
we  still  reoc^i^nize  in  the  modem  Greeks  the 
traits  of  the  ancient  type,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
.ancient  genius  of  the  race,  just  as  we  recognize 
the  beauty  of  a  statue,  despite  the  mutilations 
which  it  has  received,  and  the  distinctness  of  a 
likeness,  spite  of  the  rust  which  covers  it  —  The 
Latins,  who  are  the  source  from  which  the  Italian 
people  sprang,  present  a  most  marked  contrast  to 
the  Greek  race,  a  contrast  which  must  have  been 
peculiarly  striking  in  the  banning,  and  which  is 
4kttested  by  the  differences  of  the  civilizations  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  As  the  Greek  race 
ia  lively,  pliable,  made  for  labor  and  intelligence, 
MO  the  Latin  race  is  strong,  serious,  heavy,  made 
lor  conquest,  domination  and  practical  interests. 
If  the  Greek  race  has  the  appearance  of  being 
made  up  of  the  youth  of  the  Japhetic  race,  the 
Latm  race  has  the  appearance  of  being  composed 
•of  an  emigration  of  sedate  men,  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  serious  interests,  and  know  no  other 
sentiment  than  ambition,  half  sacerdotal  and  half 
warlike.  This  twofold  character  is  found  in  the 
origin  of  the  Latin  race;  through  Etruria  it  is  sa- 
•cerdotal,  through  Rome  it  is  warlike;  but  neither 
religion  nor  glory  is  its  end ;  with  it  everything 
.speedily  takes  a  worldly  and  practical  turn.  It 
knows  only  force  and  interest;  but  how  well  it 
knows  these  I  It  was  Rome  that  created  the  organ- 
ization of  force  called  conquest,  and  that  organ- 
ization of  interests  called  administration.  But  it 
•did  not  stop  here.  Inspired  by  its  rugged  and 
powerful  genius,  it  raised  its  concrete  notions  of 
force  and  interest  to  the  height  of  absolute  ab- 
stractions; it  created  the  metaphysics  of  force,  and 
<»Ued  it  politics,  and  the  metaphysics  of  interest, 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Jurisprudence.  This 
instinct  is  so  strong  that  it  does  not  overlook  even 
things  which  seem  most  opposed  to  it,  literature 
And  religion.  Sacerdotal  rather  than  truly  relig- 
ious, as  soon  as  Christianity  was  presented  to  it, 
it  hastened  to  organize  it,  «nd  gave  to  it,  in  the 
Catholic  church  and  the  papacy,  its  own  political 
institutions.  The  essential  traits  of  this  profound- 
ly positive  genius  and  of  this  character  made  for 
•domination  and  the  enjoyment  of  earthly  goods, 
are  found  again  in  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages 
and  of  modem  times,  but  with  important  modifl- 
•cations,  brought  about  by  time,  the  accidents  of 


history  and  the  intermingling  of  races.  The 
centre  of  the  Latin  race  was  changed  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  transferred  to  Turaany;  the  Ital- 
ian genius  gained  by  this  change  a  flexibility  and 
aptitude  for  ideality  which  it  did  not  possess  in 
ancient  times,  and  because  of  this  change,  Eu- 
rope is  indebted  to  Italy  more  than  to  any  other 
nation  for  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages  known  as  the  renaissance. 
—  The  Celtic  race,  which  formerly  occupied  all 
of  Gh&ul  and  Great  Britain,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
territories  of  Belgium  and  Helvetia,  can  not  now 
be  found  anywhere  in  a  pure  state  except  in  Ar- 
morica,  or  French  Brittany,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland, 
particularly  in  the  Highlands,  in  the  Shetland  and 
Hebrides  islands,  and  flnally,  in  Ireland.  The 
domain  of  this  valiant,  imaginative,  sensitive  and 
adventurous  race,  once  so  extensive,  is  now  re- 
duced to  this  mere  remnant  of  territory.  The 
Celts  are  the  most  interesting  and  unfortunate  of 
all  the  barbaric  races.  Their  conquerors,  exas- 
perated by  their  stubborn  resistance,  never  spared 
them,  but  always  pitilessly  tracked  them,  and  ex- 
terminated them  without  mercy.  This  race  owes 
its  cruel  destiny  in  part  to  its  very  qualities:  its 
extreme  sensitiveness  often  turned  into  harmful 
rage,  impradent,  hasty  hatred,  and  capricious  sal- 
lies of  con^mpt,  while  it  on  the  other  hand,  easily 
engendered  despair,  discouragement  and  silent 
melancholy.  This,  sensibility  explains  why  the 
Celts  have  never  been  able,  despite  their  valor,  to 
preserve  their  independence,  and  why,  after  hav- 
ing lost  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  cause  their 
masters  to  bid  them  welcome,  or  to  make  their 
subjection  the  starting  point  of  a  new  destiny. 
Conquered  races  have  been  known  to  govern  thdr 
conquerors,  like  the  Greeks,  or  to  use  the  masters 
which  fate  had  given  them,  like  the  Italians  gen- 
erally; but  the  Celts  have  never  been  capable  of 
such  miracles.  The  Celt  does  not  know  how  to 
control  his  emotions:  when  victorious,  he  aban- 
dons himself  to  the  proud  intoxication  of  triumph; 
when  vanquished,  he  falls  into  a  mournful  despair, 
or  becomes  the  prey  of  a  frantic  rage  which  injures 
only  himself  and  deprives  him  of  all  sympathy. 
To  this  extreme  sensibility  is  added  a  fine  and 
charming  imagination,  which  renders  him  the 
^ve  of  fancies  and  of  habit,  and  thus  forms  a 
new  source  of  danger.  He  is  slow  to  accord  his 
esteem  or  love  to  political  or  religious  innovations; 
but  once  he  has  given  it,  it  is  given  for  centuries, 
and  he  wiU  not  abandon  anything  which  he 
has  set  his  heart  on,  even  when  experience  has 
condenmed  it.  Thus  he  is  always  behind  the 
general  progress  of  civilization,  and  figures  in 
history  as  the  champion  of  lost  causes.  Of  all 
the  barbaric  races,  the  Celts  were  the  last  to  sub- 
mit to  Christianity,  and  the  difl&culty  of  their 
conversion  seems  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
prompt  submission  of  the  Ckrmanic  races  to  the 
new  religion.  The  papacy  encountered  in  them 
its  first  adversaries,  and,  later,  its  most  devoted 
defenders;  the  French  monarchy  was  kept  con- 
stantly at  war  defending  itself  against  their  revolts 
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down  to  the  very  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1789;  jet  this  rev<^ution  met  with  no  more  irrec- 
oncilable enemies  than  the  Vendeana  and  Bre- 
tons; and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Highlanders  prolonged  the 
contest  entered  into  in  England  between  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Protestant  dynasty. 
— The  Celtic  race  is  not  the  only  one  which  pre- 
serves itself  pure  and  unmixed  only  in  certain 
provinces  or  portions  of  territory;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Iberian  race,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Spain  and  probably  of  Portugal,  and 
which  has  continued  in  its  purity  only  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  Basque  provinces.  Are 
the  Iberians  an  Indo-€(ermanic  or  an  Ougrian 
or  Finnish  race?  Opinions  are  divided,  and  the 
question  is  a  doubtful  one.  Some  ethnologists, 
basing  their  opinion  on  the  characters  of  the 
Basque  language,  say  that  the  Iberians  belong  to 
the  Finnish  race;  others  see  in  them  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race.  However  this  may  be, 
frequent  interminglings  seem  to  have  occurred  at 
an  early  period  between  the  Iberians  and  the 
Celts,  and  the  mixed  race  thus  produced,  the 
Celtiberians,  constitutes,  to  a  great  extent  the  basis 
of  the  population  of  Ireland.  In  truth,  the  genius 
of  the  Iberian  race  is  very  diif erent  from  that  of 
the  Celts;  the  twoTaces  have  little  more  than  one 
trait  in  common,  a  fierce  valor ;  but  this  valor 
manifested  itself  among  the  Iberians  from  the 
earliest  ages  with  a  gloomy  energy  and  a  firmness 
of  resistance  entirely  unknown  to  the  adventur- 
ous and  brilliant  courage  of  the  Celtic  race.  — 
The  mixture  of  the  Latin  race  with  the  Celtic  and 
Iberian  races  produced  the  nations  of  central 
Europe,  which  are  without  distinction  called  Lat- 
in nations,  notwithstanding  the  well-defined  dif- 
ferences of  their  inhabitants.  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Italy  constitute  this  class.  The 
basis  of  the  population  of  Spain  has  remained 
Iberian,  and  that  of  the  population  of  France, 
Gallic ;  the  admixture  of  Roman  or  Germanic 
blood  has  not  so  changed  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  nations  as  to  render  them  unrecognizable,  and 
it  is  easy  to  observe  in  the  soldiers  of  modem 
France  the  descendants  of  those  Galatians  who 
raised  their  swords  aloft  when  it  thundered  to 
hold  up  the  heavens  if  they  should  fall,  as  it  is 
also  easy  to  recognize  the  descendants  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Numantia  in  the  defenders  of  Sara- 
gossa.  The  action  of  the  Latin  race  upon  the 
two  nations  has  been  more  moral  than  physical; 
it  has  rendered  them  capable  of  discipline,  initi- 
ated them  into  a  higher  civilization,  and  neutral- 
ized and  even  destroyed  the  fatality  of  blood  and 
the  obstacles  of  instinct.  Thanks  to  this  initiation, 
the  Celtic  genius  especially,  crushed  or  impotent 
everywhere  else,  developed  in  France,  and  gave 
to  the  world  all  that  it  contained.  At  once  ad- 
venturous and  fond  of  routine,  utopist  and  retro- 
grade, violently  revolutionary,  and  conservative  to 
the  extreme,  the  enemy  of  tradition  and  the  slave 
of  habit,  idealistic  and  skeptical,  quick  to  imder- 
take  and  easily  discouraged,  the  French  clearly 


manifest  all  the  principal  characteristica  of  fh» 
Celtic  race.  But  what  a  marvelous  transforma- 
tion these  characteristics  have  undergone  1  The 
lively  sensibility  of  the  Celt  has  been  changed  into 
a  spirit  of  humanity  and  Justice;  his  love  of  habit  ' 
has  become  a  sentiment  of  patriotism ;  his  lively, 
pure,  moral,  elevated  imagination,  the  most  moral, 
most  elevated  and  most  truly  religious  of  all  the 
barbaric  races,  has  translated  itself  into  a  literature 
of  a  noble,  moral,  abstract,  refined  and  idealistic 
character,  disdaining  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  blood,  and  lo^g  the  pleasures  of  the  aund, 
to  such  a  point  as  to  forget  their  reality.  Thua 
the  least  carnal  of  the  barbaric  races  has  produced, 
under  the  influence  of  Latin  discipline,  the  most 
idealistic  nation  in  the  world.  France  is  the- 
champion  par  excdlence  of  absolute  causes  and  at 
moral  interests.  She  has  successively  given  to  the 
world  the  ideal  of  all  the  institutions  and  the  moral 
theory  of  all  the  governments  which  have  appeared, 
one  after  another,  during  the  past  flfteen  hundred 
years.  She  has  been  the  champion  par  exeeUenee  of 
the  papacy,  that  moral  ideal  of  the  Catholic  churdi; 
she  drew  from  the  feudal  system  the  ideal  of 
chivalry,  she  conceived  the  ideal  of  monarchy, 
she  produced  in  Calvinism  the  most  absolute  and 
most  metaphysical  form  of  reformed  Christianity;. 
Anally,  she  conceived,  by  the  French  revolution, 
the  ideal  of  the  government  of  human  societiea 
based  upon  absolute  right  and  abstract  reason,  and 
not  upon  the  fatality  of  circumstances  and  ihe 
contingency  of  human  events.  After  Greece  and 
Rome,  no  country  has  done  more  for  humanity 
than  France. — The  Germanic  race  is  the  most 
powerful,  materially,  of  all  the  races.  It  not  only 
occupies  all  the  vast  territory  known  in  Europe 
as  Germany,  but  it  embraces  also,  under  the  name 
of  the  Scandinavian  race,  Denmark  and  Sweden,, 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
England,  and  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  has  ever  been  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  this  race,  that  it  has  manifested  more  life 
at  its  extremities  than  at  its  centre,  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  its  metaphysicians,  real^ed  Uadf 
outmds  ittelf.  This  peculiarity  is  an  essentially 
distinctive  mark  of  its  political,  if  not  of  its  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  history.  If  any  one  desires 
an  expression  of  the  political  genius  of  the  Ger- 
manic race,  he  should  seek  it,  not  in  Germany, 
but  in  the  nations  which  have  sprung  from  it,  in 
the  branches  which  its  great  trunk  has  put  forth, 
England  and  the  United  States,  for  histance.  The 
idea  of  individual  liberty,  of  self-government  and 
the  sentiment  of  self-reliance,  which  are  the  most 
valuable  contributions  the  Germanic  race  has 
made  to  the  world,  have  found  their  full  and 
entire  realization  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  material  conquest  of  the  globe  belonga 
more  to  this  race  than  to  any  other:  in  the  barbaric 
ages  they  were  the  most  intrepid  conquerors,  the 
best  founders  of  kingdoms,  and  displayed  faculties 
which  distinguished  them  as  rulers  and  governors; 
in  modem  times  they  make  the  most  active  mer- 
chants, the  most  adventurous  colonizers,  the  most 
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energetic  explorers  and  pioneers.  Moral  civili- 
zation owes  more  to  other  races;  material  civiliza- 
tion owes  as  much  to  none;  for  no  other  has  done 
so  much  in  the  waj  of  discovery,  in  the  conquest 
and  transformation  of  our  globe.  Its  profound 
genius  seems  to  he  in  contradiction  with  this  polit- 
ical destiny;  but  upon  close  consideration,  the 
contradiction  disappears.  This  genius  seems  to  be 
unreal  and  mystic;  at  bottom,  it  studies  only  man 
and  nature,  and,  profoundly  practical  even  in  met- 
aphysical revery  and  specidation,  it  seeks  only  to 
penetrate  into  hidden  realities,  to  separate  real 
from  apparent  truth,  and  to  comprehend  the  inner 
structure  of  objects.  The  end  of  Qermanic  specu- 
lation is  to  penetrate  the  soil  of  thought  to  its  very 
tufa  in  order  to  explain  the  brilliant  vegetation 
that  appears  at  its  surface.  Thus  it  is  that  Qer- 
many,  of  all  nations,  has  best  explained  man  to 
man,  has  best  demonstrated  how  he  thinks,  what 
instinctive  methods  he  employs,  what  are  the  un- 
coBsciotts  processes  of  his  logic,  by  what  concate- 
nation his  visions  become  facts,  his  ideas  civiliza- 
timis,  his  phantoms  doctrines;  how  the  conditions 
of  his  existence  force  him  to  imagine  the  truth, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  express  himself  by  sym- 
bols. The  practice  of  self-government,  the  con- 
quest of  the  material  world  and  the  revelation  of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  moral  man :  such  is 
the  magnificent  part  of  the  Germanic  race  in  gen- 
eral civilization.  —  The  Slavic  race  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  race  of  modem  Europe.  It  com- 
prises nearly  all  the  peoples  subject  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  Magyars, 
who  belong  to  the  Ougrian  race,  and  of  a  few 
WaUachians  scattered  here  and  there,  especially 
in  Transylvania,  who  belong  to  the  Danubian 
principalities,  and  are  the  descendants  of  Latin  col- 
onies of  the  onpire  established  in  Dacia;  the  Dal- 
matians, the  Illyrians,  the  Serbians,  the  Croatians, 
the  Czechs,  etc. ;  the  peoples  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
known  as  Greco-Slaves,  of  Poland  and  Russia. 
AKhough  the  youngest  of  the  European  races,  it 
haa  not  escaped  intermixture  any  more  than  the 
others;  in  Russia  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
Mongolian  and  Finnish  blood;  in  Poland,  of  Sar- 
raatian  blood ;  and  in  other  parts,  of  Turkish,  Greek 
and  Germanic  blood.  Some  peoples,  the  Cossacks 
for  example,  are  a  mixture  of  several  races.  The 
Slavic  race  has  penetrated  very  far,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  was  the  warlike  and  invading  race 
par  exeeBeneei  It  required  all  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many to  check  its  inroads;  and  the  history  of  the 
German  empire  for  several  centuries  is  merely 
a  history  of  the  resistance  of  the  west  to  this  per- 
manent inundation  of  the  Slaves,  who,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  threatened  the  young  civili- 
zation of  Latin  Europe,  overran  and  destroyed 
the  old  civilization  of  eastern  Europe.  Prussia, 
for  example,  is  the  product  of  an  inundation  of 
Slaves  restrained  by  Germanic  barriers,  and  the 
German  empire  became  powerful  only  after  the 
two  great  Slavic  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages, 
Bohemia  and  Poland,  were  conquered  or  en- 
feeUed.     The  Slaves  are  the  last  comers  Into 


history,  which  they  ardently  aspire  to  take  full 
possession  of,  in  order  to  inscribe  their  name  on  ita 
pages  with  the  names  of  their  elder  brothers  in  civil- 
ization. Each  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
has  aspired  to  political  preponderance,  and  haa 
obtained  it  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time. 
This  is  now  the  ambition  of  the  Slaves,  who  have 
begun,  in  Russia,  the  realization  of  their  mighty 
dream.  The  Slavic  genius  is  remarkably  mild, 
social,  subtle,  imaginative,  mystical,  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  genius  of  the  other  European 
races.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  what  benefits 
civilization  will  be  indebted  to  this  latent  genius 
in  paue,  but  we  may,  however,  foresee,  that,  if  the 
idea  of  fratemity  is  to  be  transformed  into  insti- 
tutions and  introduced  into  the  political  life  of 
nations  as  those  of  equality  and  liberty  have  been 
already  introduced,  humanity  will  owe  this  result- 
to  the  Slavic  race,  which  tmderstands  this  senti- 
ment more  profoundly  than  any  of  the  other  races, 
just  as  the  Celtic  and  Latin  races  best  imderstand 
equality,  and  the  Saxon  race  liberty.  —  We  have 
now  reached  the  end  of  this  long  description  of  the 
various  races  of  the  human  family.  What  con- 
clusions shall  we  draw  from  what  we  have  stated? 
Shall  we  admit  that  these  families,  irremediably 
separated  by  their  genius,  are  condemned  by  the 
fatality  of  their  Instincts  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  time  in  a  state  of  aggression,  or  that  they  are 
destined  to  be  melted  into  a  closer  and  a  closer 
union?  History,  which  we  have  just  consulted, 
teaches  us  that  the  mixture  of  the  races  is  a  law 
of  humanity,  that  they  do  not  preserve  their  pu- 
rity but  in  the  barbarous  state  and  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  bar- 
riers of  their  different  genius  are  not  more  diflS- 
cult  to  break  through  than  the  physical  barriera 
of  blood.  The  races  understand  one  another, 
when  crossed  one  with  another,  and  thus  discover 
that  the  differences  which  constitute  race  are  but 
secondary,  and  that  men  have  the  same  souls  just 
as  they  have  the  same  bodies.  What  difference 
does  it  make  that  the  Shemite  was  the  only  one 
that  conceived  the  idea  of  one  God?  If  all  the 
rest  were  capable  of  understanding  that  great 
idea,  we  must  conclude  that  their  instincts  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Shemite.  Buddhism 
clearly  bears  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  mind, 
and  the  Mongolian  genius  is  certainly  earthly  and 
hard;  but  we  must  admit  that  this  genius  pos- 
sessed at  least  some  predisposition  that  destined  it 
to  understand  the  religion  of  Buddha;  in  what, 
therefore,  is  the  Mongolicih  race  irremediably  sep- 
arated from  the  race  which  conceived  the  religion 
which  it  adopted?  Christianity  is  of  Hebrew  ori- 
gin, and  still  the  nations  of  IndoGermanic  origin 
have  found  it  conformable  to  their  nature,  since 
they  have  embraced  it.  Chivalry  is  undoubtedly 
conformable  to  the  instincts  of  all  nations,  since 
all  nations  recognized  it  in  the  middle  ages.  Self- 
govemment  is  of  Germanic  origin;  still,  we  see 
that  to-day  all  nations  have  an  equal  inclination 
to  adopt,  practice  and  love  it.  There  are  differ- 
ences, however,  but  if  we  examine  them  closely, 
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we  will  find  that  they  e3dst  more  especially  in  the 
secondary  faculties  or  inferior  part  of  the  genius 
of  nations;  after  all,  men  are  separated  only  by 
the  evil  instincts  and  vices  of  their  natures.  They 
are  all  united  and  understand  one  another  by  the 
superior  part  of  their  souls.  Thus,  this  great 
question  of  race  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  mor- 
als; the  differences  in  the  genius  of  different  na- 
tions are  reduced  to  mere  ^ades;  and  history  pro- 
claims the  moral  unity  of  the  human  race  with 
still  greater  certainty  than  science  proclaims  its 
unity  of  flesh  and  blood. 

^ILB  Mont£gi7T. 

RADICALISM.  One  may  be  radical,  that  is  to 
say,  absolute,  in  all  opinions,  in  the  monarchical 
as  well  as  in  the  republican  party;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  words  radicalism  and  radicals  are 
■applied  to  democratic  doctrines  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced, and  to  their  adherents.  It  has  long 
been  said  that  extremes  meet:  consequently,  they 
are  equally  false;  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle. 
Hence  those  who  claim  the  designation  of  radicals 
are  to  be  boldly  condemned.  They  wish  to  go  to 
the  very  end,  being  aware  or  ignorant  (either  sup- 
position is  equally  unfavorable  to  them)  that  the 
•end  is  an  abyss.  We  are  less  severe  toward  those 
who  are  called  radicals  by  their  opponents.  In 
that  case  the  question  is  often  only  one  of  degree, 
•of  relation ;  according  to  the  point  of  view  at 
which  one  is  placed,  it  will  be  as  correct  to  con- 
aider  the  latter  very  backward,  as  the  former  very 
■advanced.  We  should  never  stop  at  party  names, 
but  seek  to  penetrate  to  the  foundation  of  things. 
—  Radicalism  is  characterized  less  by  its  princi- 
ples than  by  the  manner  of  their  application.  Its 
political  doctrine  is  that  of  democracy,  and  as  a 
general  thing  liberal  men  will  approve  of  it. 
Who  would  raise  the  slightest  objection  against 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  against  national  soffer- 
eignty,  UxeresponsHnUtyofpoioer,  universal  suffrage 
■even  ?  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  liberty  ? 
Should  it  be  the  universal  leveling  of  all  social 
-enjoyments  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  classes? 
Should  fraternity  encourage  idleness  and  vice  ? 
Should  national  sovereignty  or  the  responsibility 
-of  power  constitute  a  permanent  insurrection,  and 
take  away  the  right  of  decision  from  peaceable 
majorities  to  confer  it  on  ambitious,  turbulent, 
audacious  minorities  ?  Doe^  universal  suffrage 
4KlAut  of  absolutely  no  limit?  Thus  political 
formulas  lend  themselves  to  more  than  one  inter- 
pretatioD,  and  radicalism  has  its  own;  but  it  ia, 
above  all,  the  manner  of  its  application  which 
characterizes  it.  It  knows  only  one  method  of 
procedure,  which  is  to  make  a  tabula  rasa,  to  clear 
away  the  ground  in  order  to  raise  on  it  a  new 
structure  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Is  it  not  as 
unreasonable  to  wish  to  break  the  chain  of  the 
ages,  as  to  condemn  all  the  accused  in  a  lump,  to 
declare  all  diseases  incurable,  to  claim  to  know, 
to  foresee  everything,  and  even,  which  has  actu- 
ally happened,  to  wish  to  change  the  nature  of 
things?  —  Nature  never  makes  a  tabula  rasa.    She 


does  not  proceed  by  fits  and  starts,  but  by  alow 
and  continuous  development,  and  society  itieJ^  is  a 
product  of  nature.  Can  any  one  deny  it  ?  Will 
any  one  question  that  society  is  composed  of  men 
endowed  with  reason,  and  often  swayed  by  pas- 
sion? Does  any  one  think  that  this  reason  can 
be  curbed,  these  passions  silenced, -by  a  decree, 
however  solemn  the  deliberation  and  promulgation 
of  it  may  have  been?  Nothing  lasting  is  estab- 
lished by  sudden  or  extreme  measures.  First, 
because  such  measures  clash  with  received  opin- 
ions, established  interests,  opinions  and  interests 
which  have  often  their  raison  ^etre,  and  which 
have  a  right  to  demand  consideration.  But  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  radical  meas- 
ures lies  mainly  in  the  complex  nature  of  man. 
He  has  necessities,  aspirations,  multiple  duties, 
often  contradictory;  you  can  not  fully  satisfy  some 
without,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  injuring  others. 
—  Radicalism  is  generally  wedded  to  a  few  prin- 
ciples, sometimes  to  a  single  one,  to  which  it  re- 
fers everything,  and  which  it  would  wish  to  adi^t 
to  everything.  Now,  the  infinite  variety  of  social 
facts  are  neither  caused  not  explained  solely  by 
the  principles  inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  a  rad- 
ical party;  these  facts  overflow  in  every  direction, 
and  force  alone  can  compel  them  to  return  within 
their  bounds.  But  radicalism  does  not  draw  back 
before  violence.  It  is  as  absolute  in  its  doctrines 
as  the  despot  the  most  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  rights  conferred  on  him  by  his  hereditary 
power.  —  It  is  by  this  absolutism,  which  is  always 
found  united  to  narrowness  of  views,  that  rad- 
icalism is  distinguished  from  liberalism  (which 
see),  with  which  it  has,  however,  some  principles 
in  common.  Absolutism  prevents  all  progress, 
and  narrowness  of  view  renders  a  lasting  founda- 
tion impossible,  for  it  does  not  permit  all  the  un- 
portant  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  produces  a  certain  social  blindness,  which 
makes  those  afflicted  by  it  incapable  of  serving  as 
guides.  Thus,  even  should  the  radicals  have  prin- 
ciples identical  with  those  of  the  liberals,  they 
would  differ  from  them  by  their  tendency  to  ab- 
straction, to  idealization:  they  would  see  the 
mathematical  line,  surface  or  body,  where,  with 
the  liberals,  the  real  line,  surface  or  body  should 
be  seen,  with  all  the  qualities  and  defects  given 
them  by  nature.  —  It  is  perhaps  for  all  these 
reasons  that  Rohmer  (see  Parties,  Political) 
attributes  to  radicalism  the  character  of  the  boy; 
it  has  the  same  capacity  as  well  as  the  same  de- 
fects. It  is  enthusiastic,  imaginative,  to  a  certain 
extent  generous,  lives  in  an  ideal  world,  pursuing 
a  single  idea,  and  pursuing  it  frantically,  without 
regard  to  the  evils  caused  by  the  efforts  to  realize 
it.  Happily,  the  idea  piwsued  is  often  a  good 
one,  the  realization  of  which,  even  if  somewhat 
dearly  bought,  compensates  more  or  less  for  the 
ills  which  it  has  caused.  Only  one  thing  remains 
to  be  desired,  namely,  that  the  end  be  not  attained 
with  such  violence  as  to  go  beyond  it  and  give 
rise  to  a  reaction  which  shall  call  everything  into 
question  again.  Maurice  Block. 
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omy  of.  Of  all  the  factors  that  have  contributed, 
during  this  century,  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  to 
the  increase  of  material  comfort,  and  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  information  and  knowledge,  the  rail- 
way plays  the  most  prominent  part.  It  has  wid- 
ened the  field  for  the  division  of  employments;  it 
has  cheapened  production ;  it  has  promoted  ex- 
change, and  has  facilitated  intercommunication. 
In  its  aggregate  It  represents  a  larger  investment 
of  capital  than  any  other  branch  of  humaii  activ- 
ity; and  the  service  that  it  renders  and  has  ren- 
dered to  society  is,  both  from  industrial  and  com- 
mercial points  of  view,  greater  than  is  rendered 
by  any  other  single  service  to  which  men  devote 
their  activities.  —  Down  to  a  very  recent  period 
in  his  history,  man  was  remitted  to  water  routes 
mainly  for  the  transportation  of  goods.  Migra- 
tion of  hunters  and  shepherds  could  and  did  take 
place  over  land  from  zone  to  zone  even  without 
roads ;  but  the  transportation  of  heavy  goods, 
such  as  form  the  bulk  of  the  consumption  of  man- 
kind, after  the  agricultural  period  had  fairly  set 
in,  was  necessarily  committed  to  the  water  ways. 
The  lands  bordering  rivers  and  shores  were  there- 
fore the  first  to  be  populated  by  agricultural  tribes, 
which,  by  establishing  communication  with  other 
tribes  by  means  of  the  waterways,  started  an  ex- 
change of  products.  Primitive  commerce  thus 
took  its  origin  along  the  lines  of  rivers  and  the  la- 
goons of  coasts,  occupied  by  tribes  which  were 
the  forerunners  of  civilization  in  its  developed 
form.  —  History  gives  us  accounts  of  Assyrian 
and  Persian  roads  that  were  at  best  not  more  than 
000  miles  in  length,  which  were  built  for  military 
purposes  mainly.  The  Greeks  made  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  great  highways;  the  roads  to 
Olympia  and  Delphos  comparing  unfavorably 
with  the  roads  subsequently  built  by  the  Romans. 
Rome  was  the  first  nation  that  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantages of  highways;  and  its  great  conquests  of 
Gaul,  Alemanin  and  of  Britain,  were  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  genius  of  the  Romans  for  road  build- 
ing as  to  their  prowess  and  skill  in  arms.  The 
road  made  the  forest  insecure  to  the  barbarian. 
From  the  fight  in  the  ambush  the  road  compelled 
the  fight  in  the  open,  and  gave  to  the  higher  civ- 
ilization an  immense  advantage  over  the  more 
primitive  arms  and  the  absence  of  tactical  knowl- 
edge of  less  civilized  man.  The  road,  therefore, 
was  the  means  of  conquest  of  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion over  barbarism  in  the  pre-Christian  era.  —  In 
the  shape  of  the  railway,  the  road  has  become  the 
principal  lever  in  man's  conquest  over  want,  dis- 
tress from  the  accidents  of  birth  in  locality,  and 
the  disadvantagps  arising  therefrom.  It  has  dif- 
fused civilization,  and  has  distributed  the  com- 
modities of  any  one  part  of  the  civilized  world 
over  every  other  part,  so  that  wants  and  satisfac- 
tions become  substantially  equalized  throughout 
the  industrial  world.  Famine  and  great  general 
distress  become  impossible;  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way a  large  degree  of  well-being  has,  with  but 
slight  modMcatioos,  mainly  due  to  man's  mistaken 


legislation,  been  diffused  all  over  the  world.  — 
The  story  of  the  mechanical  means  by  which,  in 
times  within  the  memory  of  men  of  middle  age, 
this  great  revolution  was  wrought,  has  been  sa 
often  told,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  re- 
peat it  here;  and  yet  the  requirements  of  the  title 
of  this  article  make  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
briefly  recounted  once  more.  —  To  England  the 
world  owes  the  railway.  In  the  coal  districts  of 
the  north  of  England,  rails  of  wood  were  laid 
during  the  last  century  for  the  ptu*pose  of  re- 
ducing the  friction  caused  by  pulling  the  coal 
cart  from  the  workings  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
About  1767  cast-iron  rails  were  introduced.  Stone 
props,  instead  of  timber,  were  used  by  Outram 
for  supporting  the  ends  of  the  rails;  hence  the 
term,  still  used  in  England,  of  tram  roads.  Be- 
tween 1784  and  1820,  Murdock,  Trevethick  and 
Gray  made  experiments  in  steam  engines.  The 
modem  railway,  however,  both  by  common  con- 
sent and  as  the  verdict  of  engineering  specialists, 
owes  its  origin,  as  a  success  in  transportation,  to 
Gteorge  Stephenson,  who  built  engine  No.  1  for 
the  Stockton  &  Darlington  railway,  which. was- 
originally  organized  as  a  horse  railroad,  but  which 
was  authorized  in  1838  to  use  steam  as  a  motive 
force.  Stephenson  himself  acted  as  the  engineer 
on  the  opening  of  the  steam  railroad  line  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1825.  Following  this,  came 
the  opening  of  the  Manchester  &  Liverpool  rail- 
way in  1890,  the  first  engine  of  which  was  alsa 
built  by  Stephenson,  and  which  from  the  outset 
not  only  proved  the  success  of  the  railway  in  the 
transporting  of  persons  and  goods,  but  also  showed 
it  to  be  a  financial  success  to  its  promoters  and 
stockholders  in  their  investment  of  capital.  With- 
in the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Manches- 
ter &  Liverpool  line,  upward  of  500,000  passengers 
were  carried. — That  the  railway  was  not  intro- 
duced without  much  opposition  would  almost  go 
without  saying.  The  large  interest  in  the  stage 
coaches  had  either  to  be  conciliated,  bought  oJff, 
or  fotight.  The  canal  proprietors,  who  had  Just 
gotten  well  under  way  with  their  canal  projects, 
and  were  making  considerable  sums  of  money 
out  of  them,  when  this  formidable  rival  appeared 
upon  the  field,  were  opposed  to  the  competition 
of  the  railway.  In  the  third  place,  the  rich  land- 
ed proprietor  regarded  the  railway  as  a  devour- 
ing monster,  which  would  not  only  destroy  the 
value  of  his  fields,  but  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy his  game  preserves  and  his  beautiful  lawns 
and  flower  beds,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  rich  landed  proprietor  opposed  the  railway. 
But  stronger  than  all  these  special  interests  in 
opposition  to  the  railway,  was  the  conservative 
spirit  of  the  English  people,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  "British  Quarterly  Review,"  in  the 
words,  "  We  should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of 
Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon 
one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  going 
at  such  a  rate."  —  London  was  first  connected  by 
rail  with  the  interior  of  England  in  1888,  when  the 
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through  line  to  Birmingham  was  completed. 
From  that  time  forth  English  railways  rapidly 
developed,  so  that  at  tlie  close  of  1881  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of 
18,180  miles  in  a  country  of  120,000  square  miles 
in  area;  representing  a  total  capitalization  of 
X746,000,000,  and  carrying  annually  628,000,000 
passengers,  with  yearly  receipts  of  £64,000,000. 
— The  success  of  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  ex- 
periment produced  in  the  United  States  a  greater 
^ect  than  it  did  in  England.  Before  the  Liver- 
pool &  Manchester  line  was  built,  in  1880,  many 
lines  of  rail  were  already  projected  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  early  as  1825  what  is  now  the  New 
York  Central  system  was  begun  to  be  built  under 
the  charter  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  railroad. 
In  1827  Massachusetts  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  caused  surveys 
to  be  made  of  the  most  practicable  routes  for  a 
railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson  river  at  or 
near  Albany.  Two  reports  were  made  by  these 
commissioners  in  the  winter  of  1829,  giving  a  sur- 
vey of  the  road,  accompanied  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  make  the  commencement  of  the 
railroad  on  both  the  routes  at  the  charge  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  1830  and  1881  the  Boston  & 
Worcester  railroad  and  the  Boston  &  Providence 
railroad  companies  were  chartered,  and  in  1882 
work  was  already  under  way  to  connect  Boston 
with  New  York.  Pennsylvania  started  its  rail- 
way system  in  1827,  and  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  in  1828.  The  Baltimore  <fe  Ohio  railroad 
system  was  commenced  in  1828.  In  1830,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  first  rail- 
road line  in  England,  railways  were  being  opened 
in  the  United  States  in  every  direction.  —  The 
growth  of  the  railway  system  in  the  United  States 
is  best  indicated  by  the  facts,  that  in  1828  there 
were  three  miles  of  railway ;  in  1880,  forty-one 
miles ;  in  1840,  2,200 ;  in  1850,  7,500 ;  in  1860, 
20,000  ;  in  1870,  40,000 ;  in  1880,  08,671 ;  and  at 
the  close  of  1881,  104,813  miles.  In  1882  the  in- 
crease was  about  18,000  miles,  making  a  grand 
total  mileage  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1888,  of  about  115,000  miles  of  rail. 
—  The  capital  account  at  the  close  of  1881  shows 
a  total  of  $6,815,000,000.  Adding,  for  1882, 
$40,000  a  mile  for  about  18,000  miles,  increases 
the  total  capitalization  $520,000,000,  making  a 
grand  total  of  about  $7,885,000,000.  -—The  gross 
earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in 
1881  amounted  to  $725,000,000,  $552,000,000  of 
which  was  from  freight  earnings,  and  $178,000,000 
from  passengers ;  resulting  in  the  payment  of 
a  dividend,  over  and  above  fixed  charges,  of 
$98,844,200  interest  on  the  bonds  absorbed,  of 
net  earnings  of  $276,654,119,  the  sum  total  of 
$128,587,802,  in  addition  to  what  went  into  other 
sources.  In  1881  the  tonnage  transported  was 
not  less  than  815,000,000.  — France  was  much 
slower  than  England  and  America  in  adopting 
the  railway  system.  Independent  of  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  race  is  not  so  alert  in  adopting  labor- 
.aaving  contrivances  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  there  was 


a  cause  for  the  slower  adoption  of  the  nulway  in 
that  country,  as  it  was  better  supplied  with  high- 
ways than  England,  and  transportation  chargei 
in  the  early  half  of  this  century  were  compan^ 
tively  much  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England. 
With  the  exception  of  some  few  small  lines,  there 
was  no  development  of  the  railway  system  in 
France  until  about  1842,  when  nine  great  lines 
were  established,  which  subsequently  were  amal- 
gamated into  six.  These  at  the  present  day  divide 
and  occupy  between  them  substantially  the  wh(^e 
French  territoiy.  Besides  these,  however,  there 
are  a  few  stato  lines  and  branch  roads  of  insignifi- 
cant importance.  The  names  of  these  six  great 
lines  are  Ohemin  ds  fer  du  Nard,  De  V  Quest  de  Veit 
d* Orleans,  FarieLyofu,  MedUerrarUe and  du-Midi, 
The  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  France 
has  not  been  so  great  as  it  has  been  in  England  or 
the  United  States,  owing  to  circumstances  which 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
—  The  railway  system  of  Belgium  is  2,000  miles 
in  extent,  in  a  country  embracing  an  area  of  11,878 
square  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the 
railway  mileage  in  Belgium  is  composed  of  lines 
worked  by  the  state,  and  one-third  by  private 
companies.  —  In  the  Netherlands,  with  an  area  of 
18,000  square  miles,  there  are  1,280  miles  of  road, 
of  which  the  state  owns  680  miles,  and  private 
companies  600.  —  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia 
were  somewhat  behind  the  western  nations  of  Eu- 
rope in  their  railway  development,  but  within  the 
last  decade  an  enormous  extension  in  their  devel- 
opment has  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  France  for  the  eastern  trade,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  military  operations  of  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  character.  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  the  seizure  and  management  of  the 
railroads  by  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
strategical  movements,  formed  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  the  military  operations  of  Ftussia  against 
France,  that  throughout  central  Europe  a  large 
number  of  lines  have  since  been  built,  to  secure 
strategical  advantages.  —  The  following  table, 
taken  from  "  Spoflord's  American  Almanac"  for 
1888,  gives  the  statistics  of  the  railways  of  the 
world  to  Jan.  1,  1881 : 

1.  North  America.  Wlm. 

United  States  (1888) U7,717 

Canada. 7.8M 

Mexico 2.21J 

Total  North  America 197,880 

2.  Middle  America. 

Costa  Rica 105 

Cuba  (Spaniali) 8B8 

Honduras M 

Jamaica  (British) ft 

Nicaragua M 

Trinidad 16 

Total  Middle  America i,OM 

8.    South  America. 

Aiigentine  Republic 1,619 

Bolivia 81 

Brazil 1,809 

Chili 1,191 

Colombia  (U.  S.  of) 99 

Ecuador 75 
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Sooth  America — CbnHmMd. 

«qUuia  (Britiah) 81 

Fangoay 44 

Pern 8.090 

Vragaaj M6 

YenesaeUi 70 

Total  Booth  America'. 7,S16 

4.    Korope. 

AoatrU-Hungarj 11,788 

Belgium 8,507 

Denmark 078 

France 17,087 

Germany 81,666 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 18,108 

Greece 7 

Italy MIO 

Netherlanda. 1,887 

ITorway. .................................. .........  M6 

Portoc^ 1,089 

•RfBlW^Ttlf^ ..................... ............  816 

Rnssia M.OffT 

Spain 8,848 

Sweden 8,886 

Switxerland 1,686 

Turkey-.- 8» 

Total  Europe 106,886 

6.    Aala. 

Ceylon  (Britiafa) 186 

China — 

India  (Britiflh) 8,878 

<Japan 86 

Java  (Dotch) 8,498 

PhUlppinea  (Spanlah) 879 

^Turkey  in  Aaia 880 

Total  Aaia 14,181 

6.  Africa. 

Algeria  (French) 804 

cape  Colony  (Britiah) 805 

Egypt 948 

IfanriUna 1 66 

Namaqnaland 96 

Katal  (Britiah) 101 

Tnnia 166 

Total  A«ca 8,068 

7.  Anatralia. 

New  South  Walea 1,188 

New  Zealand 1;H6 

i^fwialand 801 

South  Aoatralia 888 

Taamania 178 

Victoria 1,847 

Western  Anatralia 88 

Total  Anatralia 6,598 

Grand  total 964,886 

—  In  England,  hj  reason  of  the  high  price  of  land 
which  the  railways  must  occupy  and  acquire,  and 
a  rigid  application  of  the  rule  requiring  the  rail- 
way corporation  to  pay  for  consequential  and  in- 
direct damages,  its  railways  represent  the  maxi- 
mum of  capitalization.  Taking  this  extreme  of 
capitalization  of  the  English  railways,  of  |200,000 
a  mile,  as  a  maximum,  and  the  capitalization  of 
the  cheapest  American  railways,  of  $25,000  a  mile, 
including  equipment,  as  a  minimum  capitalization, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  average  capitalization  of 
railways  the  world  over  is  not  less  than  $50,000  per 
mile.  Upon  that  basis  the  264,000  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  world  would  represent  a  total  valuation, 
in  the  way  of  capital  invested  in  these  vehicles  and 
means  of  intercommunication,  of  $18,200,000,000. 

—  Compared  with  all  the  debts  of  all  the  nations 


of  the  earth,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to 
$27,000,000,000,  it  appears  ttiat,  within  the  period 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  industrial  world  has  in- 
vested a  capital  in  means  of  intercommunication 
alone,  of  about  one-half  the  sum  that  has  been 
raised  by  way  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on,  during  the  last  few  hundred  years,  all  the  wars, 
and  constructing  all  the  internal  improvements,  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  —  So  great  a  manifes- 
tation of  a  social  power,  representing,  as  it  does,  a 
growth  unprecedentedly  rapid,  must  and  does  ex- 
hibit many  peculiar  phases  of  social  and  politico* 
economical  problems,  and  must  bring  with  it  evils 
incident  to  its  own  existence  which  demand  some 
form  of  intelligent  treatment  and  cure.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  remarkable  and  without  parallel,  that 
any  human  instrumentality,  however  beneficial, 
could  grow  to  such  enormous  proportions  without 
having  some  shadow  side  in  the  way  of  defects, 
evils  and  even  crimes  attendant  and  concomitant 
to  the  immense  good  it  brings  forth.  The  first 
effect  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system 
on  the  intercommunication  of  men,  has  been  to 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence and  personal  intercourse.  One  need  but 
read  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigny  to  see  what 
an  arduous  task  it  was  to  travel  during  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  she  proposed  to 
set  out  to  visit  her  daughter,  200  miles  distant,  she 
prepared  her  will,  and  set  about  the  Journey  with 
a  solemnity  of  mind  somewhat  akin  to  that  felt  by 
a  person  at  the  present  time  who  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  make  a  voyage 
to  the  north  pole.  But  one  need  not  go  back  so 
far  for  examples  of  the  dangers,  both  anticipated 
and  real,  that  down  to  within  this  century  beset 
the  traveler.  The  Newgate  calendar  ia  part  of  the 
history  of  the  stage-coach,  almost  to  the  very  time 
when  railways  were  introduced.  Highwaymen 
scoured  the  country  round,  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  from  London.  Hounslow  Heath,  Black 
Heath,  Epping  Forest,  Clapham  Commons,  all 
embraced  post  routes,  and  were  the  scenes  of  the 
exploits  of  many  a  man  who,  within  this  century, 
came  to  his  end  at  Tyburn  and  at  Newgate.  The 
time  occupied  in  moving  from  great  centres  to  the 
capital  is  indicated  by  an  advertisement  of  the 
York  and  London  stage  coach  in  1706,  in  which 
the  advertisers  promise  to  be  in  London  on  the 
fifth  day  out  from  York,  and  to  run  from  London 
to  York  in  four  days.  It  is  said  by  Francis,  in 
his  ''  History  of  the  Railways,"  that  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  was  not  heard  of  in  the  Orkneys  until 
three  months  after  his  flight.  He  says:  "  In  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  the  charge  for  conveyance 
amounted,  in  many  instances,  to  a  prohibition 
Heavy  goods  cost,  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
£7  a  ton;  from  London  to  Exeter,  £12  were  paid. 
Coal  was  rarely  seen,  save  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  district  which  produced  it.  Pack  horses,strong, 
enduring  animals,  the  breed  of  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct, were  employed  to  carry  the  produce  of  the 
weaver's  patient  skill,  the  pottery  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  even  the  coals  of  Newcastle,  laboring 
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along  heavy  roadfl,  toiling  beneath  a  burning  sun, 
wending  their  way  through  bare,  bleak  moors, 
down  steep  descents,  by  dangerous  rivers,  on  nar- 
row tongues  of  land,  between  masses  of  mire  and 
mud  so  deep  as  to  be  dangerous  if  they  entered 
— a  leading  horse  bearing  bells  to  intimate  the 
approach  of  the  party  he  heralded.  The  group 
formed  a  most  picturesque  accompaniment  to  the 
wild,  weird  scenes  it  enlivened.  *  *  The  private 
carriage,  if  such,  indeed,  should  chance  to  ap- 
proach, left  the  track  at  the  risk  of  never  return- 
ing to  it,  while  more  numerous  parties  either  re- 
sisted the  cavalcade,  or  moved,  like  the  solitary 
passenger,  out  of  the  way,  as  their  weakness  or 
strength  might  dictate.  With  such  difficulties  be- 
fore them,  few  persons  left  their  homes  but  those 
who  were  called  by  some  most  special  reason.''  — 
Macaulay  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  farther  removed 
from  Edinburgh  than  they  are  now  from  Vienna: 
and,  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  farther  removed  from 
Edinburgh  than  they  are  now  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  or  New  York.  The  reason  why,  to  this 
very  day,  parliament  sits  in  summer,  is  because 
the  roads  in  England  were  so  bad,  and  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  getting  to  the  capital  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  in  the  midwinter  pionths 
to  convene  a  parliament  with  any  expectation  of 
having  the  members  attend  from  the  north,  from 
the  extreme  west  of  the  kingdom,  from  Scotland, 
or  from  L^land.  —  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  difficulty  of  moving  bulky 
articles  was  somewhat  overcome  by  MacAdam's 
invention  for  improving  highways,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  canals.  Part  of  the  politico-econom- 
ical results  in  the  way  of  cheapening  and  dis- 
tributing products  was  already  under  way  by  the 
creation  of  artificial  waterways,  which  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  France  and  Spain  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Netherlands.  —  In  fixing  the  price  for 
the  sale  of  every  commodity,  the  element  of  cost 
of  transportation  must  be  considered,  with  but 
the  very  slight  exception  of  articles  that  are  con- 
sumed on  the  spot  where  created,  like  the  food 
raised  by  the  farmer  for  his  own  family.  As  the 
great  bulk  of  commodities  consumed  in  this  world 
is  transported  from  one  point  to  another,  it  is 
obvious  at  a  glance  how  important  is  the  rdle  that 
transportation  plays  in  the  work  of  production  as 
well  as  of  consumption.  Indeed,  transportation 
is  a  factor  which  enters  into  both  the  consumption 
and  production  of  commodities  as  largely  as  money 
does  into  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  it  plays 
even  a  more  important  r61e  than  money  does  in 
determining  the  price  of  commodities.  —  The  cer- 
tainty, diminished  cost  and  rapidity  with  which 
commodities  could  be  transported  from  place  to 
place  by  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  not  only 
increased  the  exchangeability  of  commodities, 
but  also  made  it  possible  to  forward  to  distant 
places,  theretofore  unsupplied  with  such  com- 
modities, products  which  formerly  were  consumed 
only  at  the  spot  where  created,  and  the  increased 
facility  of  transportation  created  values  which 


could  not  have  existed  at  all  but  for  such  improved 
methods  of  transportation.  A  familiar  illustration 
of  this  fact  is  the  great  industry  which  had  been 
created  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  in  producing 
eggs  and  butter  for  the  London  market;  and  vege- 
tables even  for  Edinburgh's' daily  consumption. 
Before  the  existence  of  the  railway,  the  rich 
dairies  of  Normandy  could  give  to  Normandy 
alone  the  enjoyment  of  fine  butter,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  for  the  Londoner  or  the  Scotchman 
to  enjoy  a  French  egg  or  a  pat  of  French  butter  at 
his  breakfast  table  without  going  personally  to 
France.  For  600  or  1,000  miles  the  railway  now 
carries  the  Frenchman's  dairy  and  farm-yard  prod- 
ucts as  easily  as  to  the  neighboring  town.  The 
prices  of  those  commodities  have  gone  up  in 
France,  because  a  market  has  been  found  for 
them.  But,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  their 
enjoyment  is  possible  to  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple. Waste,  that  great  destroyer  of  human  efforts, 
is  eliminated,  and  unsatisfied  wants  in  the  par- 
ticulars above  mentioned,  can  no  longer  exist. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  railway,  the 
law  of  competition  gets  its  widest  possible  exten- 
sion, restrained  and  hampered  only  by  limitations 
put  by  human  law,  in  the  way  of  tariffs,  on  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  such  competition. 
With  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  commerce, 
within  which  a  given  commodity  can  find  its  mar- 
ket, comes  an  increased  demand,  which  not  only 
again  reacts  to  produce  an  increetsed  supply,  but 
equalizes  prices,  so  that  the  element  of  chance  is 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible  from  human  affairs. 
French  history  gives  us  the  faci,  that  during  a 
period  of  800  years,  there  were  about  100  years  of 
famine  in  one  or  another  part  of  France,  while 
absolute  abundance  contemporaneously  prevailed 
in  other  districts.  Such  a  condition  of  things, 
even  long  before  the  railway,  has  not  only  be- 
come impossible  for  France  by  the  development 
of  means  of  intercommunication,  but  is  now  made 
impossible  the  world  over  by  reason  of  the  rail- 
way, connected  with  rapid  steam  communication 
by  sea.  That  periods  of  famine  and  distress  arise 
in  India,  in  an  abnormally  situated  community 
living  upon  one  vegetable  product  alone,  and  pre- 
vented by  superstition  from  varying  their  food, 
does  not  diminish  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such 
things  are  impossible  in  any  community  which 
has  emerged  from  a  semi-barbaric  condition, 
Also,  in  India,  the  periods  of  distress  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  are  becoming  considerably  less 
in  intensity  when  they  occur.  An  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  civili- 
zation is  given  by  the  colors  in  which  the  sensa- 
tional modem  press  paints  the  distress  and  crimes 
of  the  day ;  and  the  inquisitorial  and  searching 
character  of  the  correspondence  produces  a  vivid- 
ness which  makes  the  superficial  observer  imagine 
that  both  crime  and  suffering  have  increased, 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  constantly  de- 
creasing. What  has  increased,  is  the  power  and 
opportunity  for  observation  and  giving  detailed 
results  of  such  observation  to  the  public  eye  and 
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ear. — That  the  several  results  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  railway  have  become  a  common  her- 
itage of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  that  its 
introduction  benefits  the  laborer  more  than  it 
does  the  millionaire,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  transportation,  which  bears  a  greater 
and  greater  relation  to  commodities  which  are 
bulky  and  coarse  and  of  general  consumption,  and 
forms  a  less  and  less  ratio  or  element  of  expense  in 
commodities  which  are  easy  of  transportation,  and 
not  bulky  in  form,  has  been  considerably  lessened 
by  the  railway.  Even  during  the  middle  ages  the 
laces  of  Mechlin  and  of  Brussels,  and  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  Netherlands  and  of  France,  could  be 
transported  the  world  over.  At  the  courts  of 
Europe  specimens  of  the  art  handicraft  of  the 
then  known  world  could  be  found.  Gems,  laces 
and  velvet  could  be  transported  on  horseback 
without  difficulty ;  but  no  food  or  clothes  pro- 
duced for  common  use  or  wear  could  be  brought 
from  a  distance,  the  cost  of  transportation,  added 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  increasing  the 
price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  beyond  the 
means  of  the  common  man.  Hence  the  individ- 
ual bom  to  a  particular  spot  of  earth,  thus  became 
the  inheritor  of  all  the  evils  and  all  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  that  spot.  What  the  average 
man  could  not  there  produce,  was  not  for  him  to 
enjoy.  What  his  neighbor  could  not  produce  for 
him,  he  could  not  obtain  in  exchange  for  his  own 
products.  The  cost  of  transportation  served  as  an 
impassable  barrier  to  placing  himself  in  more 
comfortable  condition,  either  by  removal  to  lands 
more  favorably  situated  as  a  market  for  his  labor, 
or  by  bringing  within  his  reach  such  more  fa- 
vorable condition  in  the  shape  of  the  importa- 
tion of  commodities.  —  But  even  in  India,  the 
famine  of  1873-4  was  counteracted,  the  distress 
overcome,  and  the  consequences  removed,  with  a 
rapidity  never  before  known  in  Indian  history. 
Theretofore,  the  distress  occasioned  by  a  famine 
ordinarily  lasted  upward  of  ten  years.  In  the 
following  year  (1875),  when  the  actual  season 
of  dearth  ended  in  India,  and  some  favor- 
able results  in  the  way  of  weather  and  crops 
were  produced,  the  consequences  of  the  famine 
were  quite  removed.  Neumann  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system,  upward  of  21,000,000 
hundred  weight  of  rice  was  distributed  within 
eleven  months  by  the  English  government  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  famine.  Even  in  the  decade 
186d-70,  before  the  railway  system  was  developed 
in  India,  several  years  of  dearth  and  of  famine 
occurred  in  the  same  district,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  mill- 
ion people  died  during  that  period.  The  drought 
and  failure  of  crops  in  1878  and  1874  were  greater 
than  before,  and  authentic  accounts  show  us  that 
there  were  not  at  the  utmost  more  than  20,000 
persons  whose  death  can  directly  be  attributed  to 
insufflcient  food.  The  accessibility  of  the  news- 
paper corre8iK>ndent,  by  means  of  the  railway, 
enabled  the  world  at  large  more  thoroughly  to 
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realize  the  distress  that  occurred  during  1878  and 
1874,  but  the  actual  death  rate,  as  compared  with 
that  from  1860  to  1870,  from  famine,  was  not  1 
per  cent.  —  As  the  difficulty  of  transportation  ia 
an  element  of  cost  in  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, a  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  pro- 
ducing an  increased  market,  results  also  in  the 
additional  effect  that  the  capital  which  otherwise 
would  be  expended  upon  transportation  is  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  medium 
of  transportation  in  itself  is  a  costly  contrivance, 
and  that  it  has  swollen,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
$18,000,000,000  for  railway  purposes  alone ;  but 
as  the  great  majority  of  these  enterprises  pay  a 
return  to  those  who  have  invested  their  moneys, 
the  capital  is  productively  employed,  profitably 
expended,  and  constantly  being  reproduced  by 
the  return.  The  railway,  therefore,  in  its  general 
effects  upon  mankind  and  the  investors,  has  been 
a  blessing.  — The  general  result  of  railway  con- 
struction has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  pro- 
duction and  productive  power  on  the  part  of  man- 
kind, and  has  also  resulted  in  an  enormous  de- 
velopment in  th^  character  of  productions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  producing,  for  general 
and  popular  consumption,  commodities  which, 
imtil  the  railway  was  introduced,  were  in  many 
cases  impossible  of  transportation,  except  along 
the  lines  of  waterway. —  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  condition  of  life  before  the 
railway,  is  given  by  the  philosophical  agricultur- 
ist, Von  ThOnen,  and  quoted  by  Sax,  in  which, 
assuming  as  a  central  point,  a  city,  he  places 
around  it,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  an  agri- 
cultural district,  composed  of  six  zones,  for  prod- 
ucts which  the  farmer  may  raise  with  profit  for 
the  consumption  of  the  city.  In  the  first  zone,  ly- 
ing closest  to  the  city,  he  places  the  production 
of  garden  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond zone  he  places  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties which  cost  more  to  transport,  such  as  pota- 
toes, carrots,  etc.  In  the  third  zone  the  production 
of  wood  is  placed.  In  the  next  three  zones,  in 
certain  proportions  entered  into  too  minutely 
for  citation  here,  cereal  productions  and  animals 
are  put. — The  vast  benefit  conferred  by  freedom 
to  cultivate  land  with  alternate  crops  and  with 
whatever  suits  the  land  best,  has  become  possible 
only  by  the  increase  of  means  of  transportation. 
Doubtless  the  rules  laid  down  by  Von  ThUnen 
were  practically  adopted  in  consequence  of  diffi- 
culties of  transportation,  which,  once  wiped  out, 
now  not  only  makes  the  farm  fifty  miles  remote  as 
profitable  and  valuable  as  the  one  close  to  the  city, 
but  enables  the  latter  in  compensation  to  produce 
whatever  the  land  is  best  fitted  *to  produce.  In- 
stead of  simply  that  which  proximity  to  the  mar- 
ket compels.  In  other  words,  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  production  have,  by  the  wiping  out  of  the 
element  of  transportation,  or  rather,  reducing  it  to 
a  minimum,  been  permitted  to  come  into  full  play. 
The  producer  was  conditioned,  by  proximity  or 
remoteness  to  the  market,  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
his  instrument,  the  soil.    He  now  produces  that 
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which  his  soil  ia  best  capable  of  producing:  all 
the  markets  have  become  near,  by  the  railway. 
No  better  illustration  can  be  found  of  this  than 
in  the  development  of  the  fresh  fruit  industry  of 
the  world  within  recent  times.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  that  ripen  on  the  stem  when  de- 
tached from  the  tree,  as  oranges  and  bananas,  but 
a  very  few  years  ago  the  consumption  of  fruit 
other  than  at  the  place  where  it  was  grown  was 
almost  impossible.  To-day,  however,  the  fruit  of 
California  can  in  lusciousness  and  perfection  be 
better  found  on  tlie  tables  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  and  London  than  in  San  Francisco. 
Thus  the  trade  in  products  which  require  to  be 
consumed  fresh  has,  by  the  increase  of  means  of 
communication  introduced  by  the  railway,  been 
added  to  the  commerce  of  the  world;  and  a  vast 
addition  to  the  world's  wealth  has  been  made  by 
the  exchangeability  of  natural  products  which 
either  would  not  have  been  produced  at  all,  or 
which,  being  produced  in  excess  of  the  local  de- 
mand, would  have  rotted  upon  their  stems  or 
upon  the  ground.  —  A  'like  addition  has  been 
niade  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  power 
of  transporting  cereals  and  bulky  productions, 
such  as  grain,  iron,  wood,  etc.  The  time  is  not 
far  behind  us  when  the  locomotives  of  Illinois 
burned  com  for  fuel,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  fuel,  and  the  low  price  of  corn,  and  the 
high  price  of  the  one  and  the  low  price  of  the 
other  arose  from  the  insufficient  means  of  trans- 
portation of  both  to  the  localities  where  they 
could  best  be  used.  — The  diminishing  of  the  cost 
and  the  increasing  of  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion introduced  by  the  railway,  have  likewise  sub- 
stantially added  to  the  world's  mineral  products. 
In  parts  of  this  country  where  the  railway  has 
not  yet  penetrated,  it  does  not  pay  to  open  mines 
of  silver-bearing  ore  yielding  less  than  sixty  dol- 
lars to  the  ton.  The  moment  that  a  railway  is 
opened  to  the  point,  bringing  fuel  thither  and 
taking  away  either  ore  or  base  metal,  the  mine 
that  was  valueless  before,  becomes  a  valuable  prop- 
erty if  it  yields  forty  or  even  twenty  dollars  per 
ton,  and  thus  its  treasury  is  added  to  the  world's 
wealth. — The  rapidity  of  transportation  has  an- 
other effect.  It  diminishes  the  risk  of  capital,  and 
increases  its  fertility,  by  securing  a  speedy  return 
for  money  invested;  and  inasmuch  as  the  return 
of  the  capital  comes  back  more  speedily,  it  les- 
sens the  rates  of  profits,  thereby  securing  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer.  The  effect  which  the 
production  of  our  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
wheat  fields  has  had  u(x>n  the  English  farmers,  is 
a  result,  only  on  a  wider  field,  analogous  to  that 
which  has  been  had  on  the  narrower  field  of  Von 
Thttnen's  concentric  lines.  — The  influence  of  the 
railway  upon  manufacturing  industries  has  been 
almost  as  great  as  it  has  been  upon  agriculture. 
In  ante-railway  days  the  furnace  and  the  smelting 
works  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  be  close  to 
the  ore.  It  may  now  be  situated  close  to  where 
the  capital,  which  contributes  to  establishing  the 
works,  1b  located.     Although  such  industries  suf- 


fer somewhat  from  the  higher  price  of  labor  inci- 
dent to  the  denser  centres  of  population,  yet  the 
better  supervision  and  more  intelligent  workman- 
ship that  is  contributed  to  the  manufacturing 
process  by  reason  of  the  capitalist  being  able  to 
superintend  the  operations  of  his  factory,  enable 
such  works  to  find,  by  the  securing  of  a  larger 
application  of  capital,  compensation,  and  even 
profit,  notwithstanding  their  distance  from  the 
mine,  owing  to  the  absence  of  waste  due  to  per- 
sonal supervision.  We  therefore  find  the  great 
manufacturing  industries,  though  being  at  some 
distance  from  the  actual  output  of  raw  material, 
gradually  establishing  themselves  in  the  large 
cities,  which  are  the  centres  of  capital.  Denver, 
in  Colorado,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of  the 
smelting  operations  of  the  state,  for  ores  bearing 
precious  metals.  St.  Louis  is  an  important  ore- 
reducing  point,  and  successful  reductions  of  pre- 
cious ore  are  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  where  the  raw  material  is  obtained.  Equal- 
ly true  as  to  textile  fabrics  is  this  condition  of 
things.  Whether  in  the  shape  of  wool  coming 
from  the  cape  of  Qood  Hope,  cotton  from  India, 
South  America  or  from  our  own  cotton  states, 
hemp  from  the  far  west  or  from  Hungary,  the  raw 
products  are  all  used  up  at  the  same  manufactur- 
ing establishment,  at  Manchester  or  at  Paisley,  at 
Cohoes  or  at  Lowell,  and  but  for  the  tariff  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  the  raw  material  would 
form  but  a  small  item  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages obtained  from  water  power,  proximity  to 
ships  and  to  coal,  and,  more  especially,  facilities 
for  the  obtaining  and  the  supervision  of  the  capi- 
tal employed.  By  delocalizing  the  working  up 
of  the  raw  material  into  its  finished  product,  and 
giving  to  capital  the  advantage  of  immediate  per- 
sonal supervision,  a  tendency  has  been  produced 
which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  economists — the 
centralization  of  industrial  employment,  and  the 
driving  of  the  smaller  handicraftsmen  from  suc- 
cessful competition  by  compelling  them  to  become 
a  part  of  vast  industrial  establishments.  The 
controlling  of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  gives 
to  such  capital  great  advantage  over  the  individ- 
ual more  favorably  located  as  to  territory,  but 
less  favorably  located  in  the  employment  of  the 
more  expensive  labor-saving  machinery,  and  facil- 
ities for  carrying  on  large  enterprises  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates  of  interest.  The  result  of  this 
tendency  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  It  causes  cities 
to  become  overcrowded;  it  takes  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  workingman;  it  makes 
the  handicraftsman  part  of  a  huge  nuichine,  and 
compels  the  workman  to  give  his  time  more  and 
more  to  smaller  and  smaller  parts  of  the  whole 
o])eration  necessary  to  produce  a  given  result. 
The  smith  of  the  middle  ages  would  produce  an 
armor,  and  would  even  ornament  it  with  devices. 
He  would  also  shoe  horses.  To  work  in  iron  and 
steel  in  all  its  departments  was  his  occupation, 
and  he  was  probably  a  larger  man  in  his  develop- 
ment than  the  smith  of  to-day.    But  society  is 
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•called  upon  to  .pay  a  penalty  for  the  enormous 
counter-advantages  of  the  division  of  employ- 
ments in  the  decreased  development  of  the  work- 
man. The  division  of  employments  of  course 
increases  considerably  the  output  of  each  working- 
man,  and  as  the  sum  total  of  output  is  thus  enor- 
mously increased,  the  sum  total  of  exchangeable 
products  is  enormously  increased.  A  given  amount 
of  labor  will  at  the  present  period  produce  to  the 
«mith  of  to-day  an  exchange  of  products  many 
times  greater  than  coulcf  be  obtained  in  the  middle 
:age8,  by  the  smith  of  that  time,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  general  skill  and  workmanship  of  the 
latter.  — Frederick  List,  in  urging  upon  Qermany 
the  necessity  for  developing  the  railway  system 
in  1841,  sums  up  in  the  following  order  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  development  of 
the  railway  system:  "1.  As  a  means  of  national 
•defense,  it  facilitates  the  concentration,  distribu- 
tion and  direction  of  the  army.  2.  It  is  a  means 
to  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  nation, 
3S  it  facilitates  the  distribution  and  promotes  the 
rapidity  of  distribution  of  all  literaiy  products, 
jajnd  the  results  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  brings 
talent,  knowledge  and  skill  of  every  kind  readily 
to  market,  and  increases  the  means  of  education 
And  instruction  of  each  individual  and  of  each 
-class  and  age.  8.  It  secures  the  community 
Against  dearth  and  famine,  and  against  excessive 
fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  4.  It  promotes  the  hygienic  condition  of 
the  community,  as  it  destroys  distances  between 
the  sufferer  and  his  means  of  cure.  6.  It  pro- 
motes social  intercourse,  and  brings  friend  to 
friend,  and  relative  to  relative.  6.  It  promotes 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  Philistine  spirit  arising  from  iso- 
lation and  provincial  prejudice  and  vanity.  It 
l>inds  nations  by  ligaments,  and  promotes  an  in- 
terchange of  food  and  of  commodities,  thus  mak- 
ing it  feel  to  be  a  unit.  The  iron  rails  become  a 
nerve  system,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  strengthens 
public  opinion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  stTengthens 
the  power  of  the  state  for  police  and  governmental 
purposes." — One  of  the  first  pathological  symp- 
toms that  this  great,  beneficent  growth  has  pro- 
duced, was  the  speculative  spirit  that  it  promoted 
and  fed.  The  era  of  speculation,  however,  does 
not  begin  with  the  development  of  the  railway. 
-Great  speculative  manias,  destructive  in  their  con- 
sequences, and  of  as  far  reaching  and  disastrous 
results,  form  part  of  the  history  of  trade  and 
■commerce  of  the  past  two  hundred  years.  The 
Mississippi  bubble,  under  law,  the  tulip  mania 
in  Amsterdam,  and  the  South  Sea  bubble  in  Eng- 
land, were  eras  of  as  wild  speculation  as  the  rail- 
way mania  in  England,  and  were  much  more  dis- 
astrous in  their  consequences.  When  the  shares 
of  Law's  bank  declined,  and  the  South  Sea  bubble 
burst,  all  money  valuer  represented  in  those  ele- 
ments of  speculation  were  destroyed  beyond  re- 
pair. Wild  as  was  the  speculation  of  1844  and 
1845  in  England,  and  culminating  as  it  did  in  a 
^eat  financial  crisis  in  the  winter  of  1845  and 


1846,  the  railway,  the  subject-matter  of  the  spec- 
ulation, still  remained:  and  although  shares  were 
frightfully  depressed  during  the  crisis,  they  ulti- 
mately rose  to  something  approaching  their  true 
value,  the  excessive  premiums  paid  by  individuals 
being  all  that  was  wasted.  Every  country  which 
has  allowed  the  railway  to  be  built  by  private  en- 
terprise, has  had  its  share  of  speculative  ventures 
and  speculative  prices.  Railway  building  has 
certainly  fostered  a  class  of  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors as  well  as  tricky  and  reckless  railway  officials, 
who  found  larger  profits  in  the  share  market,  and 
more  rapid  means  of  achieving  great  fortunes, 
than  in  finding  capital  for  railway  construction, 
or  honestly  and  efficiently  administering  the  rail- 
way properties  and  trusts  in  their  hands.  Absence 
of  governmental  supervision  as  to  stock  capital  of 
railways,  has  caused  the  placing  on  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  of  a  vast  quantity  of  ficti- 
tious values,  not  representing  actual  construction 
in  money  value,  but  possible  value  to  result  from 
the  development  of  traffic  and  anticipated  divi- 
dends. —  In  many  instances  the  seemingly  exces- 
sive profits  made  in  the  United  States  by  railway 
building  were  but  a  fair  and  natural  return  for  the 
great  risks  incurred.  In  the  event  of  success  the 
men  who  had  the  foresight  and  boldness  to  invest 
their  capital  in  building  lines  like  the  Transconti- 
nental Pacific  through  the  territory  of  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  across  plains  and  over  deserts, 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  fortune,  deserved  consider 
able  remuneration  for  their  boldness  and  their  en- 
terprise. Differences  of  opinion  may  honestly  be 
entertained  whether  they  have  not  been  overpaid, 
and  whether  the  methods  adopted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  political  chicanery  were  in  the 
least  justifiable.  These  matters  apart,  however, 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  but  for  the  inducement 
held  out  of  very  large  profits  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  fictitious  capitalization  and  subsidies 
of  land  or  money,  many  of  the  newer  territories 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been  unsupplied 
by  railways.  — What  is  here  said  is  not  meant  to 
be  a  justification  for  fictitious  capitalization,  which 
is  an  evil  of  such  great  and  wide-bearing  conse- 
quence that  it  were  better  if  railway  building 
were  somewhat  delayed  than  to  allow  it  to  come 
into  existence  under  such  conditions.  The  writer 
simply  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  absence  of  governmental  supervision  over  cap- 
italization leaves  individuals  or  corporations  free 
to  devise  whatever  scheme  they  may  think  best  to 
enhance  profits  in  conducting  doubtful  enterprises, 
and  results  inevitably  in  railway  management  re- 
garding no  interest  except  that  of  the  promoters 
and  capitalists  who  respectively  lay  out  the  scheme 
and  find  the  money,  and  in  such  a  case  the  public 
will  be  wofully  left  out  of  sight.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  railway  development,  Stephenson,  who  was, 
from  all  we  can  learn  of  his  career,  as  wise  a  states- 
man as  he  was  an  engineer,  insisted  that  railways 
should  be  taken  in  hand  and  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, claiming,  that,  from  its  nature  and  char- 
acter, it  was  a  highway  which  would  in  time  become 
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more  important  than  the  ordinary  road,  and  which 
also  possessed  the  peculiarity  that  the  owner  of  the 
road  would,  in  time,  do  the  business  of  transpor- 
tation thereon.  In  terse  language  he  expressed, 
before  a  committee  of  parliament,  his  opinion 
that  competition  would  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing in  this  case,  as  it  does  in  others,  the  cheap- 
est and  best  results  for  the  community,  because, 
said  he,  "where  combination  is  possible,  compe- 
tition is  excluded."  —  Railway  development  took 
its  origin  in  England  and  in  this  country  contem- 
poraneously with  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  and  with  the  dissemination  of  politico-eco- 
nomical ideas.  The  democratic  spirit  was  jealous 
of  governmental  power,  and  aimed  at  its  reduction 
and  decentralization.  The  politico-economical  doc- 
trines taught,  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  that  the  gov- 
ernment performed  its  operations  at  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  individual,  and  that  whatever 
could  be  left  to  individual  enterprise  should  be 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  government.  Po- 
litical economy  at  the  same  time  asserted  as  an 
axiomatic  truth  the  proposition  that  competition 
was  productive  of  unmixed  good;  that  it  was  uni- 
versally applicable;  that  governmental  regulation 
and  interference  tended  to  diminish  or  destroy 
competition;  and  that  it  would  subserve  the  best 
interests  of  mankind  if  government  would  let 
things  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  —  In  England  and 
America,  therefore,  railways  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  corporations,  which  had  power,  on  pay- 
ing its  value,  to  condemn  property.  In  England, 
maximum  rates  of  charges  were  in  every  case  pre- 
scribed by  the  charter  constituting  the  corpora- 
tion, but  these  maximum  charges  were  generally 
made  so  high  that  they  practically  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  railway  corporations ;  within  the 
limitation  of  these  maximum  charges  the  railways 
were  free  to  make  such  discriminations  or  modifi- 
cations as  they  deemed  necessary  to  meet  particu- 
lar exigencies.  For  every  addition  to  its  public 
powers  and  for  every  extension  of  its  line,  the 
railway  was  compelled  to  go  to  parliament  for 
powers.  The  opposition  of  the  landowner  and 
canal  proprietor  once  overcome,  however,  the 
great  benefits  conferred  from  the  very  outset  by 
the  establishment  of  railway  communication  be- 
came so  apparent,  that  parliament  was  but  too 
willing  to  grant  additional  powers  without  inquir- 
ing very  closely  as  to  what  use  would  be  made  of 
them.  —  Both  in  England  and  America  the  legis- 
latures of  the  period  from  1825  to  1835  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  railway  bore  an 
analogy  to  the  canal,  and  traces  of  this  mistake 
appear  in  almost  all  of  the  early  charters.  It  was 
supposed,  that,  like  the  canal,  the  railway  would 
be  built  by  one  class  of  capitalists,  but  that  also, 
in  the  same  manner  as  over  the  canals,  the  trafilc 
over  the  railway  would  be  carried  on  by  another 
class  of  individuals  or  corporations,  of  forwarders 
and  common  carriers,  who,  under  regulations  and 
charges  for  toll  established  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, would  do  the  transportation  business  over 


the  line.  It  was  supposed  that  the  railway  was 
merely  an  improved  highway,  the  carriages  of 
which  would  run  within  certain  grooves  from 
which  they  could  not  depart,  and  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  railway  corporations  would  be  one 
function  and  the  business  of  transportation  over  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  others.  —  The  charter  of 
the  Ithaca  &  Owego  railroad  contains  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Sec.  12.  All  persons  paying  the 
toU  aforesaid  may,  with  suitable  and  proper  car- 
riages, use  and  travel  upon  tlie  said  railroad,  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  said  cor- 
porators are  authorized  to  make  by  the  9th  section 
of  this  act."  (Laws  of  N.  Y..  1827,  p.  17.)—  Cer- 
tain  members  of  parliament  foresaw,  that,  as  a 
means  of  protection  of  the  public,  the  limitation 
upon  excessive  profits  imposed  in  these  undertak- 
ings by  fixing  a  maximum  rate  of  charges  was  in- 
sufficient. Pre-eminent  among  those  members  of 
parliament  was  Mr.  James  Morrison,  who,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  commons  May 
17,  1886,  said:  "The  limitation  of  the  rates  of 
charge  is  in  a  progressive  country  good  for  little 
or  nothing.  The  increase  of  population  and  trade 
has  been  so  very  great  that  a  toll  that  would  have 
yielded  an  ample  profit  on  a  railway  constructed 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago,  might  now  perhapa 
yield  an  equal  amount  of  profit  were  the  rates  re- 
duced a  half.  Nothing  in  fact  can  be  more  im- 
provident or  more  absurd  than  that  parliament 
should  once  for  all  fix  the  rate  of  toll  when  an 
undertaking  is  entered  upon,  and  divest  itself,  un- 
less by  violating  the  right  of  property,  of  the 
power  to  reduce  that  rate  in  all  time  to  come,  how 
greatly  soever  it  may  exceed  what  would  be  a  lib- 
eral return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  under- 
taking. I  need  not  add  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  th& 
cost  of  internal  communication  should  be  reduced 
as  low  as  possible.  The  limitation  of  the  dividend 
is  a  practice  found  to  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  fix> 
ing  a  maximum  on  the  rate  of  charge.  The  pub- 
lic has  no  check  on  the  system  of  management, 
nor  can  it  explore  the  thousand  channels  in  which 
profits  may  be  distributed,  under  other  names, 
among  the  subscribers,  nor  has  it  any  means  of 
preventing  the  wanton  and  extravagant  outlay  of 
money  on  the  works,  etc.  To  make  the  provision 
for  limiting  the  dividends  good  for  anything,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  all  the  proceedings  of  a 
company  so  limited  should  be  controlled  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  government."  He 
therefore  insisted  that  in  every  case  a  clause  should 
be  inserted  in  parliamentary  concessions  to  railway 
corporations,  by  which  parliament  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  revise  the  rates  of  toll  every  decade, 
or  oftener.  Mr.  Morrison  also  deprecated  the  idea 
that  competition  would  prevent  excessive  chai^ges, 
and  even  at  that  early  day  he  foresaw  that  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  would  be  expended  unnecessa- 
rily in  making  duplicate  lines,  whereby  the  public 
would  not  be  benefited  by  the  securing  of  lower 
rates  of  charges,  but  the  existing  traffic  would  be 
divided  in  combination  by  the  new  lines  and  the 
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prior  existing  lines,  even  though  the  roadbed  of  the 
latter  was  by  no  means  taxed  to  its  maximum  ca- 
pacity in  doing  the  traffic  on  the  line.  He  urged 
upon  parliament  the  necessity  of  preventing  such  a 
waste  of  capital,  claiming  that  by  a  reckless  char- 
tering of  new  lines  competition  was  not  secured, 
.and  that  the  new  lines  when  built  would  by  combi- 
nation with  existing  lines  prevent  the  public  from 
securing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  char- 
tering of  the  new  lines. —  In  a  speech  delivered  in 
1845,  nine  years  after  the  former  speech,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, after  showing  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  and  charge  for  transportation,  and  the  enormous 
benefits  which  the  railway  system  had  conferred 
upon  England,  as  well  as  the  great  social  changes 
which  were  taking  place  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  railway  system,  continued:  **  These 
various  circumstances  prove  that  the  question  now 
is  no  longer  one  of  private  consideration,  but  one 
of  great  public  policy,  a  matter  not  to  be  left  to 
the  control  of  inferior  boards  or  private  companies, 
but  one  which  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  parliament,  and  guided  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  government.  A  great  social  change  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  place,  and  it  is  to  this  great  subject 
that  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  house,  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  more  particularly  of  the  right  hon- 
orable baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  and  I  entreat  him  to  look  at  this 
question  as  one  great  whole,  and  not  to  regard  it 
in  detached,  isolated  details  and  fragments.  If  he 
will  view  it  in  all  its  many  and  important  ramifica- 
tions, if  he  will  estimate  the  combined  effects  of 
all  sorts  that  are  certain  to  follow  from  this  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  influences,  he  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  in  believing  the  subject  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  moment,  one  fraught  with  un- 
speakable benefits  if  properly  directed,  but,  if  neg- 
lected or  mismanaged,  threatening  us  with  evils  of 
portentous  magnitude."  —  He  then  entered  upon 
the  question  of  tolls.  He  said:  '*  I  may  here  be 
asked  the  principle  upon  which  I  would  regard 
the  rates  of  toll.  My  answer  is,  that  I  would  de- 
termine the  rate  of  toll  in  every  case  by  the  sum 
at  which  the  particular  line  of  railway  could  now 
be  constructed.  The  public  are  not  bound  to  in- 
quire what  the  lin^  really  has  cost,  but  merely  to 
ascertain  the  sum  for  which  it  could  at  the  present 
time  be  constructed,  and  the  railway  proprietors 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  carry  the  public  and  their 
goods  for  such  fare  as  would  yield  a  fair  profit 
upon  such  outlay."  "  So  little,  indeed,"  he  con- 
cludes, "was  the  subject  of  railways  understood 
in  its  commencement  that  the  original  rates  were 
fixed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  railway  pro- 
prietor would  be  the  proprietor  of  the  road  only, 
and  that  the  persons  using  it  would  pay  merely 
for  the  means  of  transit,  as  upon  the  canals.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  has  not  been  the  case.  Rail- 
way proprietors  are  almost  universally  not  only  the 
owners  of  the  line,  but  the  carriers  upon  it.  Still, 
strange  as  it  will  seem,  the  legislatures  have  con- 
tinued, in  every  railway  bill  down  to  the  last  bill 
of  the  last  session,  to  repeat  these  lists  of  tolls,  al- 


though in  no  single  instance,  I  believe,  has  it  been 
found  practicable  to  carry  them  into  effect.  These 
rates  of  tolls  are  practically  a  mere  delusion.  In 
truth,  parliament  might  just  as  well  have  ordered 
the  several  companies  to  exhibit  in  their  stations 
a  set  of  old  sheet  almanacs.  They  were  a  mere 
useless  incumbrance." — These  were  the  utterances 
of  a  member  of  parliament  of  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence, of  a  man  who  had  worked  his  way  up 
from  a  clerkship  to  the  position  of  being  the  rich- 
est merchant  in  England,  where  he  occupied  a  po- 
sition somewhat  akin  to  that  held  at  a  subsequent 
day  by  A.  T.  Stewart  in  the  United  States.  To 
him  England,  and  indeed  the  commercial  world, 
owes  the  system  of  charging  in  retail  transac- 
tions one  uniform  and  undeviating  price,  without 
cheapening  or  bargain,  a  system  which  has  since 
his  time  been  adopted  as  the  sound  commercial 
rule  in  England,  in  America,  and  in  the  leading 
cities  of  France  and  of  Germany.  —  In  this  coun- 
try, a  few  of  the  early  charters,  copied  somewhat . 
from  the  English  parliamentary  acts,  contained 
maximum  rates  of  toll  in  a  schedule  of  rates.  In 
some  of  these  early  charters  the  state  reserved  the 
right  to  purchase  within  twenty  years  the  railway 
thereby  authorized  to  be  constructed.  No  general 
act  then  existed  indiscriminately  granting  the  right 
of  way  and  the  right  to  condemn  property  to 
any  persons  who  saw  fit  to  organize  a  railway  cor- 
poration, but  in  eveiy  instance  an  application  had 
to  be  made  to  the  respective  legislatures  for  the 
various  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  corporation. 
Some  little  safeguard  was  therefore  left  in  the 
hands  of  government  against  too  great  an  abuse 
of  public  power. —  In  1846,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
the  politico-economical  doctrines  before  referred 
to,  and  to  the  corruption  incident  to  the  railway 
lobby  in  the  legislative  halls,  the  new  constitution 
of  the  state  of  New  York  required  its  legislature  to 
pass  general  laws  under  which  corporations  may 
be  formed  (Art.  viii.,  §  1),  and,  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  this  requirement,  the  legislature  of  1848  did  pass 
a  general  railroad  act,  substantially  like  the  one  re- 
enacted  in  1850,  except  that  the  legislature,  by  the 
act  of  1848,  did,  in  each  particular  case,  reserve  the 
power  to  grant  by  special  act  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  give  to  corporations  about  to  build 
and  operate  railways  a  means  only,  under  the  gen- 
eral law,  of  organization  and  of  powers.  In  1860 
that  safeguard  was  surrendered  by  the  passage  of 
a  general  railway  act  omitting  such  reservation. 
Thereafter  twenty -five  persons  could,  by  the  mere 
filing  of  articles  of  incorporation  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  become  a  railway  corpora- 
tion, endowed  with  power  to  take  property  in  in- 
titum,  and  to  run  lines  wherever  and  in  whatever 
form  they  saw  fit,  subject  only  to  certain  restric- 
tions as  to  rights  in  cities,  and  to  condemn  prop- 
erty for  such  purposes.  This  placed  railway  cor- 
porations upon  the  footing  of  any  private  enter- 
prise in  the  hands  of  corporate  management,  and, 
except  as  to  passenger  traffic,  was  a  complete  sur- 
render of  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  supervise,  regulate  or  control  the  rail- 
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way  corporations  of  the  state,  or  to  subject  them 
to  any  conditions  securing,  without  discrimination 
and  injustice,  fair  and  proper  rates  to  the  public. 
This  general  railway  law  did  away  with  the  rail- 
way lobby;  and  the' immediate  benefits  in  the 
way  of  extensions  of  the  railway  systems,  and 
the  freedom  from  public  corruption  resulting 
from  this  railroad  law,  caused  other  states  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  state  after  state  passed  general  railway  acts 
in  Imitation  or  modification  of  the  one  enacted 
by  the  state  of  New  York  in  1850.  This  intro- 
duced the  era  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
petition, with  results  which  we  shall  presently  ex- 
amine in  detail.  —  Now  let  us  look  at  the  course 
that  the  railway  question  took  in  other  countries. 
—  Belgium.  In  Belgium  all  concessions  for  con- 
structing railways  are  granted  by  the  minister  of 
the*interior,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  and  of  the  king.  The  expectant 
corporators  deposit  a  plan,  giving  the  line  of  the 
route,  estimates  of  its  revenue,  and  the  probable 
expense  of  the  undertaking,  together  with  a  tariff 
of  tolls  for  passengers  and  freight  traflSc,  at  which 
they  propose  to  carry.  The  project  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  of  roads  and  bridges, 
or  to  a  special  commission  of  engineers  for  report. 
All  inquiries  to  verify  the  calculations  and  the 
statements  of  the  projectors  are  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  deposit  the  plan,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  are  required  from  time  to  time  to  pay 
in  to  the  ministry  such  sums  as  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  contribute.  Then  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  three  months  the  whole  plan  is  advertised 
in  the  locality  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  local 
councils  of  the  municipalities  through  which  the 
road  is  proposed  to  be  laid,  consider  the  project, 
and  report  to  the  ministry.  After  these  reports 
have  been  presented,  a  hearing  is  had,  either  be- 
fore the  commission  on  bridges  and  roads,  or 
before  the  minister  himself,  at  which  the  engi- 
neering work,  the  guarantees  for  its  execution, 
the  objections  to  its  being  undertaken,  etc.,  are 
discassed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  to  exercise  surveillance  over  it  is  fixed. 
The  rate  of  charges  by  the  company,  the  time 
for  which  they  may  be  demanded,  and  the  time 
within  which  the  work  is  to  be  commenced 
and  finished,  are  also  specified.  After  all  these 
questions  have  been  settled,  the  whole  mattCT  is 
then  submitted  to  the  chamber  and  senate  and 
the  king,  either  of  whom  can  alter  it  before  it 
passes  as  a  law.  —  In  Belgium  the  government  it- 
self, however,  built  the  principal  lines,  or  bought 
them  up,  and  it  now  in  theory  allows  private 
companies  only  to  build  extensions  and  develop- 
ments of  the  main  lines.  In  1850,  of  the  lines  of 
railway  in  Belgium,  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
were  owned  by  the  government,  and  86  per  cent, 
by  private  individuals.  After  the  construction 
of  its  main  lines,  however,  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment retired  from  the  work  of  constructing  new 
lines,  and  in  consequence  there  was,  in  1860,  67 
per  cent,  of  the  mileage  in  Belgium  in  the  hands 


of  private  individuals,  and  only  88  per  cent,  in 
the  hands  of  the  state.  By  amalgamation,  how- 
ever, these  small  feeders  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  in  process  of  time  have  developed 
into  trunk  lines,  competing  with  the  government 
lines  on  theur  own  field.  —  The  Grand  Central 
Bdge,  a  private  company,  was  formed  out  of  seven 
companies,  and  the  Socieii  General  cTEsepUntaiion, 
another  private  line,  was  formed  out  of  nineteen 
companies.  So  long  as  the  government  owns, 
controls  and  works  its  main  lines  of  railway,  and 
keeps  down  the  interest  upon  the  outlay  to  7 
per  cent.,  no  dangerous  combination,  however,  is 
to  be  feared.  It  may  at  any  time,  if  any  line  be- 
comes very  profitable,  buy  it  up,  as,  under  the 
terms  of  every  concession,  a  railway  line  in  Bel- 
gium  is  subject  to  purchase  by  the  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  The  purchase 
price  is  the  net  receipts  of  the  seven  last  preced- 
ing years  of  the  company's  working,  from  which 
the  receipts  of  two  most  profitable  years  are  de- 
ducted, and  an  annuity,  equivalent  to  the  average 
dividend  of  the  five  remaining  years,  with  the 
addition  of  15  per  cent.,  is  paid  for  the  road.  — 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Belgian  system  is, 
that  the  government  guarantees  the  line  it  allowa 
to  be  built  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  itfr 
actual  outlay;  it  thus  has  full  justification  for  su- 
pervising the  construction  of  the  railway,  and 
insisting  upon  the  fullest  possible  reports,  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  its  book-keeping,  desig- 
nating some  of  its  officers,  and  generally  regard- 
ing the  railway  corporation  as  wards  of  the  state. 
This  method  of  guarantee  also  prevents  the  un- 
dertaking of  lines  which  do  not  promise  to  be 
fairly  remunerative  from  the  start.  The  rates  of 
charge  of  both  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
of  all  the  railways  of  Belgium  are  fixed  in  the 
concessions  themselves,  which  are  limited  to 
ninety  years.  The  rates  are,  of  course,  maximum 
rates,  the  companies  being  at  liberty  to  reduce  their 
rates  to  any  point  below  the  figures  set  forth  in 
the  law.  But  when  the  state  has  guaranteed  the 
4  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  works  is,  however,  necessary,  be- 
fore the  tariff  is  permitted  to  be  lowered.  A  very 
active  competition  was  carried  on  in  past  years 
between  the  railways  owned  by  the  state,  and 
the  railways  owned  by  individuals,  wherever  the 
lines  touched  the  same  points.  This  competition 
has  resulted  in  the  corporate  railways  being  per- 
mitted to  make  special  contracts  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  state  railways  did  down  to  about  1864, 
when  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  making 
of  special  contracts;  and  compelling  both  the  state 
railways  and  the  individual  railw^ays  to  carry 
all  their  freight  at  schedule  rates.  —  By  this  sys- 
tem of  state  guarantee  of  investment,  the  state 
is  prevented  from  carrying  its  competition  with 
the  private  lines  beyond  a  certain  point.  The 
fact  that  the  private  companies  must  be  permitted 
to  earn  a  net  revenue  of  4  per  cent,  upon  the  capi- 
tal invested  therein,  or  the  state  must  make  good 
the  deficiency,  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  compe- 
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tition  of  the  state.  —  This  system  resulted  in  giv- 
ing to  Belgium  the  hest.  and  in  every  way  the  most 
efficient,  network  of  railway  service  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  It  had  low  rates  of  passenger  traffic, 
and  low  and  certain  rates  of  freight  traffic.  The 
private  companies  were  earning  good  dividends 
upon  their  capital.  The  state,  on  the  one  hand, 
prevented  the  private  companies  from  becoming  a 
dangerous  monopoly;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
constant  competition  with  private  enterprise  com- 
pelled the  state  to  manage  its  own  property  with 
frugality  and  intelligence,  to  be  able  to  sustain  the 
'competition  with  private  enterprise.  The  state  re- 
serves to  itself  the  regulation  at  all  times  of  the 
number  of  trains  to  be  run  upon  the  private  roads; 
thehr  connections  with  other  railways,  and  the 
amount  of  the  terminal  charges,  are  likewise  under 
state  control.  Before  any  contract  between  two 
different  companies  can  be  acted  upon  finally  by 
the  companies  themselves,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
the  department  of  public  works  and  the  depart- 
ment of  roads  and  bridges,  and  receive  their  ap- 
proval. —  In  every  concession,  clauses  are  intro- 
duced, requiring  the  companies  to  take  the  cars  of 
other  companies  at  certain  rates,  and  to  furnish  the 
motive  power  for  them  to  some  point  upon  their 
own  line,  and  the  state  can  interfere  authoritative- 
ly in  the  event  of  any  company  refusing  to  comply 
with  these  conditions.  —  Besides  the  competition 
of  the  governmental  railways,  the  private  railways 
of  Belgium  are  subjected  to  the  active  and  con- 
stant competition  of  the  numerous  canals,  which 
form  quite  a  network  of  waterways  throughout 
that  litUe  kingdom.  From  1850  to  1860,  the  tend- 
ency in  Belgium  was  toward  private  ownership ; 
since  1880,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  govern- 
mental ownership,  and  this  so  strongly  that  prob- 
ably in  a  few  more  years  the  government  will  be 
the  owner  of  substantially  all  the  main  lines  of  rail. 
In  1870,  about  400  miles  of  railway  were  bought 
by  the  government,  and  since  that  time,  about  600 
miles  more  have  been  purchased.  Competition, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  exist  in  a 
country  where  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
are  fixed  by  so  powerful  a  corporation  as  the  state 
has  become,  and  the  private  owner  is  helplessly 
impotent,  and  has  no  alternative  but  to  sell  out. 
Yet  the  public  in  Belgium  is  well  and  satisfactorily 
served  by  its  railway  system,  and  none  of  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  of  our  own  railway  system 
are  known  there.  The  overpowering  force  of  the 
competition  of  the  state,  of  course,  causes  consid- 
erable criticism  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  investors  in  the  shares  of  private  railways,  but 
this  competition  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  not  a 
new  matter,  as  the  projectors  of  the  private  lines 
invested  their  moneys  and  built  their  lines  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  competition  to  which  their 
lines  should  be  subjected.  In  1870,  the  net  result 
exhibited  by  the  state  railways  was  a  return  of  6 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  being,  on  the 
whole,  as  great  a  net  result  as  any  railway  system 
in  the  world  exhibits.  —  France.  To  each  of  the 
great  French  lines,  now  six  in  number  (originally 


nine),  a  distinct  territory  was  laid  out,  in  which  it 
could  construct  its  trunk  line,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  profitable  one;  it  was  then  required  as  a  con- 
dition for  having  the  district  handed  over  to  it,  also 
as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  it  was  to  operate 
their  main  lines,  to  build  a  number  of  feeders  and 
local  lines,  which  were  supposed,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  be  profitable.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  these  secondary  lines  were  so  unprofitable  and 
burdensome,  that,  if  they  were  to  be  built  at  all, 
without  danger  to  the  abandonment  of  the  main 
lines,  the  state  would  have  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  railways.  The  state,  thereupon,  did  advance 
larfee  sums  of  money  to  the  railways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  their  loop  lines,  and  made  the 
concessions  upon  the  condition,  that,  at  the  end 
of  ninety  years,  all  the  lines  should  become  state 
property,  and  the  state  was  to  take  the  rolling  stock 
at  a  low  valuation.  —  All  the  rates  of  charges,  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  are  regulated 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  in  France.  At  any 
time  before  the  ninety  years  expire,  the  govern- 
ment can  purchase  the  whole  of  the  road  at  a  cap- 
italization of  an  average  of  fifteen  years'  income, 
after  disregarding  the  two  worst  years,  and  taking 
as  the  minimum  figure  of  the  capitalization  the 
lowest  year  immediately  preceding  the  purchase, 
below  which  figure  it  may  not  be  capitalized.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  the  state  from  resolving  upon 
the  purchase  immediately  after  an  exceptionally 
good  year.  The  rates  of  fare  and  of  freight  traffic 
are,  of  course,  mere  maximum  rates,  the  compa- 
nies being  permitted  to  go  as  far  below  such  rates 
as  they  see  fit.  Every  tariff  of  charges  must  be 
submitted  to  the  government  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  its  sanction,  and  a  month's  notice  must 
be  given  of  any  proposed  change. —France  has  a 
perpetual  committee  to  supervise  its  railways  and 
to  arrange  the  tariff  of  charges,  to  settle  disputes 
between  competing  lines,  and  between  the  public 
and  the  railways.  This  committee  is  composed 
of  the  following  persons :  A  president — the  min- 
ister of  public  works ;  a  vice-president,  who  is 
the  director  general  of  bridges,  roads  and  rail- 
ways; three  experts  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
war ;  three  experts  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
finance;  one  expert  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior;  one  expert  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter of  commerce;  two  inspectors  general  of  bridges 
and  roads ;  one  inspector  general  of  mines,  the 
inspector  general  of  railways,  and  a  secretary. 
This  commission  exercises  both  a  commercial  and 
a  technical  control.  — In  France,  every  company 
is  bound  to  receive  and  carry  forward  all  goods 
tendered  to  it,  and  to  publish,  one  month  in  ad- 
vance, the  mileage  rate  at  which  it  will  carry  them, 
and  the  time  within  which  it  will  deliver  them, 
varying  according  to  the  distance  carried.  No 
private  arrangement  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to 
be  made  with  any  organization.  The  terminal 
charges  are  all  prescribed.  No  one,  interested  in 
the  stock  of  the  railway,  or  in  its  direction,  is  per- 
mitted to  make  any  contracts  with  the  railway  for 
supplies,  and  even  every  passenger  time-table  is 
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submitted  to  the  goyernment  for  approval.— In 
France  two  tendencies  have  in  recent  years  striven 
for  precedence  .-  one,  the  extension  of  the  owner- 
ship by  the  state  of  the  railway  system,  and  the 
hastening  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  purchase,  in 
less  than  ninety  years,  the  rolling  stock  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  to  acquire  the  rights  of  way  of  the  ex- 
isting lines;  the  other,  a  tendency  to  postpone  the 
acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  railway  system  of 
France,  coupled  with  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  corporations,  to  make  themselves  in- 
termediately less  dependent  on  the  state.  M. 
Leon  Say,  a  well-recognized  authority  in  matters 
of  finance  and  political  economy  in  France,  re- 
cently became  ininister  of  France.'  His  relation 
to  the  house  of  Rothschild  is  a  well-known  one, 
and  it  is  also  known  that  the  house  of  Rothschild 
is  the  largest  owner  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
most  important  and  richest  line  of  France,  the 
Chemin  defer  du  Nord.  In  his  budgets  Leon  Say 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  financial  compli- 
cations which  may  arise  in  conse()uence  of  the 
laige  additional  outlays  that  may  be  required  by 
the  French  government  to  acquire  the  existing 
lines  of  rail,  and  discouraged  as  much  as  possible 
additional  outlays  by  the  state,  for  the  present, 
either  to  extend  the  system  of  existing  lines  of 
state  rail,  or  to  make  any  further  attempts  to 
acquire  such  transfer  by  anticipating  the  time 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  railways. 
Notwithstanding  his  powerful  influence  and  the 
ability  which  all  France  recognized  in  him  as 
pre-eminently  the  best  qualified  statistician  and 
financial  administrator,  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies  refused  to  give  countenance  to  his  sug- 
gestions, and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  power 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  railway  question.  —  The  railway's  owe 
the  French  government  about  600,000,000  francs, 
and  the  French  government  is  now  in  process  of 
investing  additional  sums  of  money,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  building  its  own  lines,  but  to  enable 
the  railway  companies  to  build  lines  of  intercom- 
munication in  territory  which  is  admittedly  un- 
profitable.— The  ablest  and  strongest  opponent  to 
Say's  project  was  Allain  Targ^,  who,  in  conclud- 
ing the  discussion  in  1881,  said:  *'Tou  want  to 
temporize  with  the  financial  power  of  the  great 
railways.  Know  you,  gentlemen,  what  this  power 
is?  It  is  the  greatest  which  now  exists  in  France, 
next  to  the  state  and  the  order  of  Jesuits.  You 
are  their  confederates  (addressing  the  ministry), 
and  do  not  as  you  should  stand  in  a  perpetual 
condition  of  warfare  with  it.  You  can  not  deal 
with  the  railways  as  individual  associations  which 
are  to  be  regarded  each  by  itself,  but  you  must  re- 
gard them  from  the  point  of  view  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  common,  and  that  this  common  in- 
terest is  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  serious  competitor 
to  the  state.  They  are  indeed  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio.  They  have  a  combined  debt  of  10,000,000,000 
francs,  and  employ  280,000  officers.  They  stand 
in  relation  with  all  the  trades,  industries,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  the  community,  and  in 


theur  hands  rests  the  fate  of  all  laborers.  This 
enemy  you  must  fight,  and  the  single  weapon  that 
you  have  in  your  hands  is  the  ri^t  to  acquisition 
and  purchase.  Their  first  word  is, '  No  purchase, 
no  acquisition.'  You  must  never  surrender  this 
weapon  if  you  desire  to  hold  power  against  them." 
The  chamber,  by  an  overwhehning  majority,  de- 
feated Say's  proposition,  and  Fnmce  has  again 
determined  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  the 
ownership  by  the  state  of  the  railways  at  the  time 
orginally  fixed  by  the  concession,  and  that  if  pos- 
sible that  time  shall  be  cut  short,  under  the  power 
of  the  French  government,  by  a  purchase  long' 
before  the  ninety  years  of  the  original  concession 
shall  expire.  —  Ifbrth  Germany,  All  concessions 
are  made  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  unleas 
^ere  Is  to  be  a  guarantee  of  interest,  or  a  sub- 
vention of  some  kind,  in  which  event  it  must  pass 
through  the  form  of  a  law.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  German  empire,  the  separate  states  have 
agreed  to  concede  to  the  empire  the  power  of  ex- 
propriation, and  the  new  lines  are  to  be  con- 
structed under  the  empire.  This  means  under  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  thereupon,  throu^ 
a  reichageiet9,  may  authorize  the  construction  of 
any  line  involving  the  interest  of  the  state  or  of 
trade.  —  Prtmia.  At  the  commencement  of  its 
system  of  railways,  Prussia  consciously  renounced, 
as  to  this  service,  all  the  benefits  that  are  supposed 
to  flow  from  competition.  The  laws  of  1888,  sec- 
tion forty-four,  enacted  that  no  second  railway 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  flrst  one,  and  touch- 
ing the  same  principal  points,  should  be  allowed 
to  be  constructed  by  any  promoters  or  corporators, 
other  than  the  promoters  and  corporators  of  the 
flrst  railway,  within  a  period  of  thirty  years  from 
the  opening  of  such  railway.  The  state,  for  a  due 
consideration,  by  the  very  same  law,  however,  re- 
served the  right  to  purchase  the  property  of  all 
the  railways  and  appurtenances  organized  under 
that  law,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years.  When 
such  authority  was  to  be  exercised,  the  state  was 
to  pay  twenty-five  times  the  amount  of  the  annual 
average  dividend  Tpaid  to  the  shareholders  during 
the  last  five  preceding  years.  It  was  also  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  company  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  company  would  have  paid  them.  — A  number 
of  railways  were  built  by  governmental  subven- 
tion in  Prussia,  and  many  of  them  have  since  that 
time  become  by  foreclosure  the  property  of  the 
state.  To  a  great  many  others  large  loans  were 
made  by  the  government,  subjecting  them  to  such 
a  measure  of  governmental  control  as  practically 
to  make  them  state  roads.  As  to  all  others,  the 
state  claims  a  right  of  a  third  part  of  the  net  rev- 
enue of  the  lines,  beyond  5  per  cent.  —  In  1870 
there  were  in  Prussia  8,204  miles  of  rail  which  be- 
longed to  the  state,  and  3,595  miles  of  rail  which 
belonged  to  private  lines.  All  tariffs,  both  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  government,  and  receive  its  assent.  These 
tariffs  must  be  published,  and  can  not  after- 
ward be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister of  commerce.     At  the  rates  adopted,  the 
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companies  are  bound  to  conyey,  wiihout  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  all  goods  delivered  for  convey- 
ance, the  transport  of  which  is  not  forbidden  by 
police  regulations.  —  Since  the  war  with  France, 
and  the  consequent  acquisition  by  the  empire  of 
the  Alsace  and  Lorraine  lines  of  rail,  by  successive 
enabling  acts,  the  governmental  acquisition  of 
railways  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
each  year  circumscribed  the  number  of  private 
lines,  and  now  there  are  but  very  few  lines  to  be 
acquired  to  make  the  whole  raUway  system  of 
Prussia  a  strictly  governmental  Institution.  In- 
deed,  the  railway  directory  never  fully  survived 
the  decree  of  June,  1870,  by  which  the  minister 
of  commerce  took  possession  of  the  railways  for 
military  purposes,  and  held  possession  of  them 
during  the  war  with  France.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  state  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
aujiervise  the  expenditure  of  railways  and  to  take 
part  in  their  deliberations,  also  to  determine  the 
amount  that  they  are  to  carry  to  the  sinking  fund, 
and  the  amount  they  are  to  pay  as  dividends. 
From  that  time  forth  the  paternal  and  inquisitorial 
power  of  the  government  was  so  relentlessly  ex- 
ercised against  them,  that  all  power  of  resistance 
to  state  absorption  was  undermined,  and  they  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  will  of  the  iron  chancellor 
Bismarck,  who  had  determined  that  the  lines 
should  become  the  property  of  the  state.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  private  roads  protested  at  first  against 
this  interference,  claiming  that  under  the  laws 
creating  them  they  were  exempt  from  supervision 
of  that  kind.  To  this  the  minister  of  commerce  an- 
swered, that  he  claimed  the  right  of  the  royal  com- 
mission, to  take  part  at  the  meetings  of  the  boards 
of  the  private  railway  companies,  so  as  to  see  to 
it  that  the  object  of  the  meetings  was  in  the  inter 
est  of  the  public.  He  said  that  the  railway  admin- 
istration could  rest  assured  that  the  supervision  of 
the  state  would  make  itself  less  and  less  felt  in 
proportion  as  the  railway  administration,  by  a 
prompt,  cheap  and  safe  service,  gave  evidence  to 
the  public  that  they  rightly  comprehended  and 
were  endeavoring  to  fulfill,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
important  public  interests,  the' trust  placed  for 
public  purposes  in  their  hands.  The  minister  of 
commerce  closed  his  answer  with  the  following 
significant  admonition  :  "  I  can  not,  therefore,  but 
recommend  that  the  Prussian  railway  administra- 
tions press  no  further  the  opinion  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  state  supervision  over  private  railways, 
as  expressed  in  their  memorial  presented  to  the 
chancellor,  as  it  is  a  position  which  certainly  is 
not  pressed  in  the  interest  of  tlie  shareholders. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  for  a  long  time  past  the 
commercial  public  has  demanded  the  restriction  of 
the  independent  power  of  railway  administration, 
which  went  beyond  the  restraints  hitherto  en- 
forced."—  The  rapidity  with  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  private  railways  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment has  proceeded  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  :  At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  8,800 
miles  of  state  railways ;  2,170  miles  of  private 
lines   under  state  control;  and   6,200  miles  of 


private  lines  under  state  supervision.  At  the  end 
of  1881  there  were  7,070  miles  of  state  Ihies;  2,170 
miles  under  state  management ;  and  8,110  miles  of 
private  lines.  At  the  end  of  1882  there  were 
9,500  miles  of  state  lines,  1,320  miles  of  private 
lines  under  state  management,  and  2,400  miles  of 
private  lines.  —  The  control  of  all  this  great  sys- 
tem of  ownership  of  railways  in  Prussia  is  given 
over  to  a  special  administration,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  under 
him  are  all  the  administrative  ofiftcers,  who  re- 
spectively are  located  at  Berlin,  Bromberg,  Mag- 
deburg, Hanover,  Ehrfurt,  Frankfort,  Elberfelt, 
Cologne  and  Breslau.  These  directors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  are  special  administrat- 
ors to  take  the  place  of  the  private  and  individual 
administrators  of  the  lines  to  which  they  respect- 
ively relate.  These  administrators  have  in  charge 
the  expenditure  of  moneys  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  lines,  and  by  the  law  of  1883 
10,000  miles  of  new  lines,  to  belong  to  the  state 
and  to  connect  with  the  existing  lines,  were  de- 
vised. Mr.  Von  der  Leyen,  himself  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  co-operators  in  this  system  of  state  ac- 
quisition, and  holding  a  position  of  great  trust 
under  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  an  article 
published  in  1888,  in  the  '*  Annual  of  Legislation, 
Administration  and  Political  Economy,"  Berlin, 
says  that  "  the  first  beneficial  effects  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  railways  by  the  state  in  Prussia,  was 
the  uniformity  of  tariffs  throughout  the  empire, 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  special  rates 
or  personal  favoritism ;  also  the  extension  of  the 
through  ticket  system,  and  the  cheapening  of 
transportation  for  workingmen  and  persons  of 
moderate  means."  The  beneficial  effects  of  these 
reforms  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  business. 
From  1879  to  1882  it  rose  from  12,000  car  loads  to 
15,000  car  loads.  The  surplus  available  for  gen- 
eral state  purposes,  arising  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  railways,  over  and  above  interest  on 
money  expended  by  the  state  on  its  state  lines  and 
operating  expenses,  was,  in  1878-9,  $1,660,000;  in 
1879-80,  18,450,000;  in  1880-1,  $9,575,000;  in 
1881-2,  $7,862,500.  — Nearly  all  railway  conces- 
sions contain  clauses  making  it  incumbent  upon 
the  board  of  administrators  of  the  railway  in  all 
cases  to  come  to  proper  agreements  as  to  corre- 
spondence of  time  tables  in  the  administration  of 
railways  joining  each  other.  The  time  tables  can 
only  go  into  force  upon  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment. Persons  and  merchandise  must  be  con- 
veyed in  the  order  in  which  the  application  is 
made.  No  difference  is  to  be  made  between  pas- 
sengers and  goods  which  come  directly  to  the  lines,  - 
and  those  which  come  to  them  in  transit  from 
other  railways.  A  special  tariff  is  also  prescribed. 
The  state,  therefore,  in  addition  to  being  repre- 
sented on  every  railway  board,  and  being  in 
itself  an  administrator  of  railways,  enters  to  a 
large  degree  as  a  member  into  all  the  councils  of 
railway  management  in  fixing  rates  and  in  deter- 
mining through  traffic.  —  A  writer  in  the  "  Quar- 
terly of  Political  Economy,"  Berlin,  1876,  in  an 
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argument  against  the  maintenance  of  private  con- 
trol of  railway  property,  says,  "  the  example  of 
the  United  States  aifords  nothing  to  the  point. 
There,  the  administration  and  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations is  so  bad,  and  so  utterly  irresponsible, 
that  that  country  affords  no  argument  in  favor  of 
private  enterprise,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
condition  of  affairs,  no  one  seeks  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  there  existing  by  placing  the  railways 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  because  corruption 
has  eaten  so  deeply  into  the  government  that  its 
ethical  regeneration  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
as  long  as  it  has  a  quadrennial  rotation  of  office, 
and  the  state  treasury  is  regarded  as  the  general 
pocket  from  which  each  one  is  to  abstract  as  much 
as  he  can."  The  reviewer  then  speaks  of  the 
system  in  England,  in  which  the  railway  has,  by 
amalgamation  and  consolidation,  extended  itself 
and  become  a  power  within  the  state  so  great  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  state.  He  refers  to  the 
speech  made  by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Plymouth,  who  says  that  "the  rail- 
ways have  become  our  great  highways,  and  should 
be  regarded  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  from  any  other  undertaking."  The  writer 
further  refers  in  his  article  to  the  opinion  of  the 
royal  railway  inspector  of  Canada,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  monopoly  of  the  railway  in  that 
province  has  become  so  great  that  the  question 
will  very  soon  be  debated,  whether  the  railway 
should  own  the  state,  or  the  state  the  railway. 
From  all  the  conditions  resulting  Tfrom  allowing 
free  scope  in  private  enterprise  in  railway  con- 
struction and  management,  the  reviewer  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  on  the  whole  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  the  German  states  to  own  the  rail- 
ways than  to  allow  them  to  continue  to  be  private 
enterprises,  though  subject  to  state  control.  — 
Austria.  This  country  followed  the  course  of 
Prance,  by  making  concessions  for  the  period  of 
ninety  years  to  the  railways.  The  government 
built  several  important  trunk  lines  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  some  of  which  are  operated  by  private 
corporations,  but  it  still  owns  its  main  trunk  lines. 
Its  system  of  supervision  of  state  lines,  as  to  the 
tariff  of  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  is  com- 
plete. —  Switzerland.  No  state  lines  exist  in  Switz- 
erland. The  republic  has  allowed  private  en- 
terprise to  build  a  net-work  of  railways.  It  has, 
however,  an  extremely  effectual  system  of  super- 
vising the  tariff  of  charges  which  must  exist 
thereon.  A  perpetual  commission  regulates  the 
relations  of  the  corporations  to  the  stockholders 
and  the  public,  and  provides  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  their  affairs,  and  their  constant  public- 
ity. —  Italy.  This  country  owns  of  its  lines  about 
1,000  miles  of  rail,  and  is  in  negotiation  for  about 
4,000  miles  more,  so  that  within  a  very  short  time 
it  will  possess  a  large  majority  of  the  mileage 
of  rail  within  its  own  territory.  —  In  all  these 
countries,  therefore,  even  including  England,  the 
railway  has  never  been  regarded  wholly  as  a  mat- 
ter of  private  enterprise.    In  the  majority  the 


state  built  or  assumed  ownership  of  the  trunk 
lines,  and  in  all  of  the  nations  of  continental 
Europe  the  proper  conduct  of  these  corporations 
has  been  regarded  as  so  bound  up  with  the  welfare 
of  the  community  that  they  could  not  safely  be 
left  wholly  to  private  enterprise,  but  that  the 
state,  representing  the  public,  should  exercise  con- 
tinuously a  more  or  less  rigid  control  over  their 
construction  and  administration.  —  Taking  up  the 
history  of  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the 
railways  in  England,  where  we  left  it  with  Mr. 
Morrison's  speech  in  1889,  let  us  look  at  the  steps 
taken  by  the  English  people  and  government  to 
reacquire,  as  to  railway  enterprise,  the  con^ol 
which,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  given  by 
men  like  Stet>henson  and  Morrison,  they  had  al- 
lowed to  slip  from  their  hands.  — In  1839  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  royal  commission  to  subject 
railway  schemes  to  some  hartnonious  direction  aa 
to  the  points  from  which  the  roads  were  to  radiate 
and  to  which  they  were  to  go,  so  as  to  make  them 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  French  system;  but 
the  reply  came  that  it  was  already  too  late,  be- 
cause so  many  railroads  had  already  been  con- 
structed and  projected,  that  it  would  be  an  unjust 
impairment  of  the  rights  of  property  to  interfere 
with  them;  that  the  roads  were  already  built,  and 
could  not  be  removed,  and  that  others  were  too 
far  under  way  to  have  their  powers  changed. 
Between  1886  and  1889  public  agitation  waa  di- 
rected mainly  against  excessive  charges  for  pas- 
senger traffic;  as  to  which,  limitations  were  there- 
upon fixed.  The  powers  of  the  railways  had 
already  become  so  great  that  many  members  of 
parliament  were  directly  under  their  influence, 
and  many  others  owed  their  seats  to  the  railway 
power.  Notwithstanding  this  influence,  however, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  1840  to  create  a  commis- 
sion for  the  superintendence  of  railways,  the  com- 
mission to  be  a  kind  of  sub-organization  to  the 
board  of  trade.  This  bill,  after  several  amend- 
ments, was  carried,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  although  a  few  yeara 
before  bitterly  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
private  control  of  the  railway  system,  now  ad- 
mitted "that  they  were  monopolies,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  create  some  tribunal  as  a  stand- 
ing investigating  committee  for  parliament,  to 
prevent  too  manifest  and  too  great  an  abuse  on 
the  part  of  these  powerful  and  moneyed  organi- 
zations. "  The  bill  was  considerably  modified  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  house,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  second  section,  which,  as  originally 
reported,  had  provided  for  a  uniform  system  of 
book-keeping,  and  for  a  very  thorough  system  of 
reports  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to  the  board  of 
trade.  This  provision,  however,  in  the  bill  that 
eventually  became  law,  was  so  emasculated  as  to 
require  simply  reports  in  such  manner  as  the  rail- 
ways saw  fit  to  make  them.  The  bill  as  passed 
embodied  a  clause  which  established  a  bureau  of 
railways  as  a  part  of  the  board  of  trade.  —  A 
glance  at  the  56th  volume  of ' '  Hansard's  Debates,  ** 
p.  125,  etc.,  will  show  how  greatly  the  ablest  men 
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in  parliament  were,  at  that  time,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  general  phrases  in  relation  to  the  non-inter- 
ference of  government,  and  how  completely  they 
misunderstood  the  essentially  monopoly  character 
of  the  railway  corporation,  interference  with  which 
was,  in  this  case,  a  duty  which,  if  neglected,  was  a 
renunciation  of  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  assumed  in  the  debate,  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  that  the  right  of  the 
state  with  reference  to  the  railways  was  entirely 
limited  to  securing  the  safety  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  that  as  to  the  carrying  of  freight  or  goods 
the  railway  was  an  entirely  private  enterprise,  like 
any  other  common  carrier.  The  first  protest  of 
moment  against  this  view,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's efforts,  was  the  publication  of  William 
Gault's  pamphlet'on  ''Railway  Reform"  in  1848. 
After  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  recognizing  fully  the  fact,  that,  in  its 
importance,  the  railway  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  highway  that  the  highway  bore  to  the  foot- 
path, inasmuch  as  the  traffic  of  the  country  was 
being  carried,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  almost 
wholly  by  rail,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
existing  lines  of  rail  should  be  acquired  by  the 
state,  and  that  all  further  extensions  of  the  rail- 
way system  should  be  carried  on  by  the  state  as 
the  owner  of  the  public  roads.  —  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1844,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade,  requested  the  house  of 
commons  to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  what, 
if  any,  changes  should  be  made  in  relation  to  the 
consideration  of  railway  bills;  what  amendments 
should  be  made  in  the  railway  concessions  and 
franchises  already  granted,  and  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  made  in  the  standing  orders  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  consideration  of  railway  bills. 
Mr.  Peel  objected  to  the  extent  of  the  inquiry, 
claiming  that  it  was  an  interference  with  vested 
rights,  to  consider  grants  already  made.  He  ex- 
pressed his  conviction,  at  that  time,  that  the  fur- 
ther development  o'f  the  railway  system  would 
bring  about  a  competition  which  in  time  would  do 
away  with  much  of  the  monopoly  character  of 
those  enterprises.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  ap- 
pointed, and  testimony  was  taken,  mainly  upon 
the  question  of  the  absence  of  competition  and 
combination  between  railways,  the  building  of 
loop  lines  for  subserving  special  interests  without 
regard  to  the  public  needis,  and  the  tendency  to 
amalgamation  which  then  had  begun  to  make  it- 
self felt.  A  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the 
committee  was  taken  up  in  the  examination  of  the 
question  of  minimum  rates  for  passenger  traffic. 
Mr.  Glyn,  the  banker,  who,  next  to  Hudson,  the 
railway  king,  was,  at  that  time,  the  largest  share 
proprietor  in  England,  and  who  had  been  for  many 
years,  and  was  then,  the  president  of  the  London 
A  Birmingham  railway,  stated  his  conviction  that 
no  corporation  ought  to  have  any  larger  powers 
than  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  profitable 
working  of  its  line;  he  conceded  that  if  the  mat- 
ter were  an  entirely  new  question,  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it 


was  for  the  state  to  own  the  railways,  because,  he- 
said,  the  people  as  a  whole  had  as  much  right  to 
their  great  public  highways  as  they  had  to  the  light 
of  heaven.  On  economic  grounds,  however,  he 
disapproved  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by 
the  state,  saying  he  feared  the  state  would  be 
cheated  in  the  transaction,  and  intimating  that  the 
roads  had  not  cost  what  they  were  capitalized  at;, 
but  he  believed  that  thenceforth  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  control  the  railways  with  greater 
rigor  and  force.  The  report  finally  made  by  this 
committee  contained  a  severe  criticism  upon  the 
then  existing  mode  of  considering  and  passing 
railway  bills,  which  the  report  suggested  should 
all  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  trade  for  criticism 
before  being  entertained  by  the  proper  committees 
of  the  houses  of  commons  and  of  lords.  Parlia- 
ment took  up  the  report  for  action  in  1844.  The 
suggestion  was  then  made,  that,  when  any  new 
railway  shall,  after  fifteen  years,  pay  for  three- 
successive  years,  consecutively,  10  per  cent,  divi- 
dends, it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  board  of 
trade  to  revise  its  tariff,  but  in  that  event,  that  par- 
liament must  guarantee  the  10  per  cent,  dividend 
to  the  railway.  This  suggestion  was  again  modi- 
fied by  the  further  suggestion  that  the  board  of 
trade  could  demand  a  rebate  of  the  guarantee  by 
reason  of  bad  management.  A  further  limitation 
was  made  by  providing,  that,  during  the  existenoe- 
of  the  guarantee,  the  corporation  shall  not  increase 
its  capital  stock,  and  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  the  board  of  trade  might  purchase  eveiy 
new  railway  at  twenty-five  times  the  average  divi- 
dends of  the  last  preceding  three  years,  from 
which,  however,  a  deduction  was  to  be  made  for 
insufficiency  of  the  permanent  way,  and  the  roll- 
ing stock  being  out  of  repair.  —  Against  the  pass- 
age of  this  bill  the  railways  fought  principally  for 
time.  In  this  they  were  aided  by  the  powerful  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  suggested  that  a  year's  notice, 
at  least,  should  be  given  before  a  bill  of  such  mag- 
nitude could  be  passed.  (Hansard's  Debates,  vol. 
i.,  76,  p.  482.)  — Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  Mr. 
Saunders'  testimony  and  to  that  of  George  Hudson, 
showing  that  the  railways  did  not  consider  them- 
selves free  from  competition  and  opposition  by 
other  lines  of  rail,  and  his  admission  was  used  by 
the  opposition  to  show  that  the  natural  law  of 
competition  would  apply  to  cure  the  evils  that 
were  complained  of.  Mr.  Gladsto^^e,  in  a  speech, 
showed  that  the  threat  of  the  passage  of  this  law 
did  not  prevent  new  railways  from  being  organ- 
ized; that  fifty  new  bills,  representmg  £20,000,000, 
had  been  filed  since  the  report  was  made.  He  stat- 
ed, that,  though  he  knew  the  railway  had  become- 
sufficiently  powerful  to  send  representatives  into 
parliament  Instead  of  having  them  hang  around 
the  lobby,  he  did  not  believe  they  would  become  so 
formidable,  or  that  parliament  had  sunk  so  low, 
that  its  members  would,  at  the  bidding  of  the  rail- 
way interests,  refrain  from  giving  their  sanction  to 
the  bill  unanimously  reported  by  their  own  com- 
mittee.—John  Bright  was  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponent to  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion.    He  was  a. 
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free  trader,  flushed  with  the  great  victory  which 
had  Just  attended  his  efforts  in  the  establishment 
of  his  principles,  and  was  ready  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  most  incongruous  subjects.  He  was 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  power,  and  had  already 
made  for  himself  a  great  reputation  for  honesty  of 
purpose  and  for  oratory.  He  dwelt  upon  the  enor- 
mous benefits  which  railways  had  conferred  upon 
society,  showed  that  they  were  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  that  monopolies  had  always  been 
the  enemies  of  mankind;  and  therefore,  he  argued, 
it  was  monstrous  to  apply  the  term  monopoly  to 
them.  He  showed  that  the  railways  then  al- 
ready represented,  in  the  way  of  vested  capital, 
£80,000,000  in  Enghind;  that  they  were  carrying 
^,000,000  passengers  annually;  and  that  it  was 
•extremely  dangerous  to  interfere  with  so  great  and 
constantly  growing  an  interest.  —  8ir  Robert  Peel 
argued  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  insisted, 
almost  in  the  spirit  of  apology,  that  the  goveili- 
ment  had  a  right  to  provide  the  same  sort  of  pub- 
licity, with  reference  to  the  railways,  that  it  had 
provided  with  reference  to  the  bank  of  England's 
accounts,  and  he  concluded  with  asking  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  bill  obtained,  on  the  second 
reading,  186  votes  in  its  favor,  against  08  in  oppo- 
sition. Among  those  who  opposed  it  were  Messrs. 
Bright,  Gobden,  Milnor  Gibson,  Ricardo  and  Ma- 
•caulay.  The  bill  was  then  considerably  amend- 
ed before  it  obtained  its  third  reading,  all  the 
amendments  being  in  favor  of  the  railways.  As 
modified,  it  was  passed,  but  the  modifications 
made  it  useless  legislation.  The  changes  that  were 
made  in  it  gave  the  railways  twenty-one  years  in- 
stead of  fifteen,  before  their  railway  tariff  could  be 
changed,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  10  per 
•cent,  dividend.  It  was  then  provided  that  the 
guarantee  of  the  state  should  run  for  twenty-one 
years  after  the  10  per  cent,  annual  dividend,  thus 
making  it  quite  certain  that  the  state  would  never 
interfere  with  the  tariff.  All  the  deductions  which, 
in  the  event  of  purchase,  were  to  be  made,  by  rea- 
son of  bad  management  and  restrictions  upon  in- 
•crease  of  capital,  and  for  want  of  repair,  of  per- 
manent way  and  rolling  stock,  were  struck  out. 
The  provisions  with  reference  to  the  purchase  by 
the  government  were  thus  made  extremely  onerous 
to  the  state.  As  the  provision  in  relation  to  state 
acquisition  was  further  modified,  so  that  before  it 
could  take  effect  it  required  another  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  guarantee  the  purchase  money,  the  act 
has  remained  ever  since,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  dead  letter.  —  The  discussion  on  this  bill 
did,  however,  direct  public  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  "Quarterly  Review "  of  1844,  in  an 
article  on  "Railway  Legislation,"  (pp.  224,  280), 
says  in  conclusion:  "It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
sooner  or  later  this  great  public  trust  can  not  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  private  corporations.  The 
railways  themselves  have  given  the  best  evidence 
of  their  desire  and  of  the  necessity  for  amalga- 
mation, by  which  they  admit  that  the  individual 
corporation  can  not,  in  a  system  which  requires 
unformity  and  harmony,  exercise  absolute  sway; 


and  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  that  thli 
amalgamation  will  bring  the  railway  into  the 
hands  of  the  fewer  corporations,  or  of  a  single 
corporation,  which  means  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals,  it  is  then  but  a  step  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  state,  for  its  own  safety,  is  compelled  to 
take  possession  thereof ;  for  a  system  of  trans- 
portation which  permeates  every  part  of  the  land, 
which  destroys  and  devours  every  other  system  of 
intercommunication,  which  incorporates  itself  in- 
to every  public  and  private  interest,  which  is  as  uni- 
versal and  all-present  as  the  arterial  and  venoussys- 
temsof  the  human  body,  sooner  or  later  will  come 
under  the  general  control,  for  better  or  worse,  of 
the  state  organization."  —  In  1844^  a  special  act 
was  passed  (8  and  9  Victoria,  chap.  96)  by  which 
general  leasing  powers  in  private  railway  acts 
were  restricted,  and  all  powers  granted  by  any  pri- 
vate act  of  that  session,  to  lease,  were  repealed.  — 
Pursuant  to  the  act  of  1844,  a  railway  boiutl,  which 
existed  just  one  year,  was  constituted  as  part  of 
the  board  of  trade,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  re- 
port upon  new  railway  schemes  and  purchases, 
and  upon  proposed  extensions,  amalgamations  and 
competition.  The  board  reported  by  giving  its 
decisions  without  assigning  reasons.  It  sat  in  se- 
cret, and  published  no  debates.  This  un-English 
proceeding  subjected  it  to  a  degree  of  criticism 
and  animosity  that  compelled  the  government  to 
recommend  Uiat  the  board  be  abolished,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  1846.  In  that  year  the 
competition  between  railway  corporations  became 
so  keen,  and  the  canal  companies  suffered  to  such 
a  degree  from  it,  that  a  law  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing the  canal  companies  to  vary  their  tolls,  and  to 
borrow  money  so  as  to  maintain  the  competition. 
The  railways  thereupon  rapidly  bought  up  the  ca- 
nals, and  canal  and  railway  amalgamations  went 
on  with  great  vigor.  In  1846,  one  year  thereafter, 
a  committee  of  parliament  reported,  that  within 
that  year  a  large  number  of  canals  had  passed 
practically  under  the  control  of  the  railway  cor- 
porations, and  were  working  under  joint  man- 
agement. This  committee  recommended  that  all 
amalgamation  between  canal  and  railroad  compa- 
nies should  be  forbidden,  except  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament.  They  also  recommended  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  department 
of  the  executive  government  should  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  command  general  respect  and  confi 
dence,  and  to  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
railways  and  canals,  with  full  power  to  enforce 
such  regulations  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be 
indispensable  for  the  accommodation  and  genersl 
interest  of  the  public.  They  particularly  recom- 
mended this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  private 
arrangements  which  are  made  between  railway 
companies  and  railway  and  canal  companies,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be  ultra  vires,  do  not  come 
under  the  supervision  of  parliament  at  all,  and  ex- 
pressed their  belief,  that,  with  a  properly  consti- 
tuted executive  body,  it  would  come  under  their 
supervision,  and  could  be  subjected  to  restriction. 
—  Between  1844  and  1846,  came  the  period,  ai- 
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ready  referred  to,  of  the  railway  speculative  mania. 
The  influence  which  that  had  upon  parliament  is 
^ven  by  Francis,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Railway," 
in  these  words:  "Members  were  personally  can- 
▼aased,  solicitations  were  made  to  peers,  influences 
of  the  most  delicate  nature  were  used,  promises 
were  given  to  vote  for  special  lines  before  the  ar- 
guments were  held,  advantages  in  all  forms  and 
phases  were  proposed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
some  and  the  temper  of  others.  Letters  of  allot- 
ment were  tempting,  human  nature  was  frail,  and 
the  premium  on  five  hundred  shares  irresistible. 
The  '  AthenfBum,'  about  that  time,  said :  '  It  is  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  our  legislators  are  not  now 
open  to  pecuniary  bribes.  It  may  be  so,  but  we 
roost  leave  that  question  to  be  decided  by  our 
children's  children.  If  public  rumor  be  no  more 
than  usually  scandalous  and  false,  there  are  some 
curious  revelations  yet  in  store  for  these  young- 
sters, relating  to  railway  bills.'  The  curious  reve- 
lations had  not  to  be  waited  for  until  the  birth  of 
our  children's  children,  but  thjy  came  in  1845,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1846,  with  the  railway  crash.  A 
return  called  for  by  the  house  of  commons,  of  the 
dealers  in  railway  undertakings,  formed  a  very 
remarkable  blue  book.  ThejQoble,  who,  in  the 
pride  of  blood  and  birth,  had  ever  held  traffic  in 
contempt,  was  there  blazoned  as  a  trader.  The 
priest,  who,  at  his  desk,  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  was  there 
revealed  in  the  city  to  sell  his  scrip  at  a  pre- 
mium. There  were  900  lawyers,  and  864  per- 
sons connected  with  the  banking  interest,  who  sub- 
scribed contracts  for  above  £2,000;  one  solicitor 
was  down  for  £154,000.  There  were  157  members 
of  parliament,  of  whom  one  signed  for  £290,000, 
one  for  £250,000,  and  one  for  £171,000;  while 
the  remainder  were  down  for  sums  which  must 
have  influenced  their  feelings  to  a  degree  which 
might  have  influenced  their  votes."  (Francis' 
"History  of  RaUways,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  188-190.)— In 
1846  an  act  was  passed  constituting  the  railway 
commission,  which  was  composed  of  five  persons, 
the  president  of  which  was  paid  £2,000  a  year, 
two  members  were  paid  £1,500,  and  two  others 
received  no  pay.  The  main  purpose  of  this  com- 
mission was  to  take  into  consideration  all  schemes 
which  were  to  be  submitted  to  parliament,  to 
make  special  inquiry  and  reports,  and  formally 
to  report  upon  all  bills  before  parliament  on  rail- 
way matters,  so  as  to  guide  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee. But  as  the  railway  committees  of  the 
house  of  commons  and  house  of  lords  refused  to 
be  guided  by  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission, it  was  abolished,  and  their  duties  were 
once  more  transferred  to  the  board  of  trade.  A 
series  of  bills  was  passed  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  lines  by  rival  companies,  but  the  ingenuity 
of  railway  counsel  was  superior  to  the  ingenuity 
that  drafted  these  bills,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
stock  of  other  railways  and  appointing  railway 
directions  who  were  mere  HmutaerurM,  the  rail- 
way corporations  absorbed  each  other's  lines  with- 
out having  parliamentary  powers  so  to  do. — In 


1858  another  railway  8i)ecial  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament.  This  committee^  after 
taking  testimony,  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  a  more  permanent  character 
than  had  theretofore  been  in  existence,  to  consider 
all  schemes  submitted  to  parliament  at  eveiy  ses- 
sion, and  that  a  railway  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of 
a£Fording  assistance  and  advice  whenever  the 
conunittee  might  desire  it.  It  then  pointed  out 
that  amalgamation  of  railways  had  proceeded  to 
such  a  degree  in  England,  that  each  particular 
part  of  England  had  become  the  centre  of  a  sys- 
tem of  railway  management  of  its  own,  and  that 
the  great  railway  corporations  had  swallowed  up 
all  the  competing  and  intersecting  lines.  It  sug- 
gested the  passage  of  a  bill  relating  to  the  traffic 
arrangements  between  different  companies,  and 
submitted  a  plan  of  a  measure  by  which  the 
canals  were  to  be  maintained.  The  result  of  these 
recommendations  was  the  passage  of  the  canal 
and  railway  traffic  act  of  1854  and  a  prohibition  of 
preferences  in  traffic  contracts  given  by  different 
railways.  Part  of  the  scheme  of  the  act  of  1854 
was  to  submit  grievances  to  the  board  of  trade 
only,  after  the  court  of  common  pleas,  sitting  as 
a  court,  assisted  by  an  engineer  and  barrister, 
had  determined  that  an  actual  grievance  existed. 
This  part  of  the  act  proved  inoperative.  Lord 
Campbell  foresaw  and  foretold  that  it  would  be- 
come inoperative,  insisting  that  a  lay  tribunal 
should  be  created  for  the  investigation  of  such 
questions,  and  that  Judges  were  not  the  proper 
persons  to  consider  matters  of  that  kind,  as  they 
were  naturally  disinclined  to  act  in  an  advisory 
manner  to  governmental  bureaus,  and  that  sudii 
disinclination  would  render  resort  to  them  well 
nigh  useless.  However,  the  law  of  1854  con- 
tained  one  very  useful  provision,  to  the  effect  that 
no  preferences  of  any  kind  should  be  given  by 
railways  for  services  of  a  like  character,  and  for- 
bade all  discrimination  between  individuals  as  to 
traffic  of  like  character.  —  In  1865  a  royal  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of 
railway  communication.  It  made  its  report  in 
1867,  after  taking  a  great  mass  of  testimony  as  to 
British  and  foreign  railways.  As  regards  legisla- 
tion, this  commission  insisted  upon  the  expediency 
of  requiring  the  board  of  trade  to  assist  the  parlia- 
mentary committees  by  reports.  It  made  many  val- 
uable suggestions  as  to  interchange  of  traffic ;  it  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  amalgamation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  checking  it;  nothing  was  done,  however, 
to  prevent  the  proceeding  of  the  amalgamation  and 
consolidation  of  English  railways,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  1845,  the  London  <&  North  West- 
em  railway  had  owned  but  879  miles  of  road,  and 
that  in  1870  it  operated  and  owned  1,507  miles. 
The  Great  Western,  which  originally  consisted  of 
118  miles,  operated  and  owned  1,870  miles  in  the 
year  1870.  The  North  Eastern,  which  in  1846 
owned  274  miles,  had,  in  1870,  extended  its  line  so 
as  to  be  the  owner  of  1,281  miles;  and  the  Great 
Eastern,  which  originally  had  188  miles  of  road, 
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operated  and  owned  874  miles  in  1870.  Amalga- 
mation had  therefore  proceeded  in  England  to  such 
■&  degree,  that,  in  1870,  the  field  was  practically 
divided  between  the  great  lines  of  railway,  so  that, 
somewhat  like  France,  England  had  seven  great 
systems  of  lines  brought  into  existence  without 
concessions  of  fields  of  territory  by  the  state,  but 
which  by  the  natural  course  of  development  and 
consolidation,  and  the  economy  produced  by  such 
consolidation,  divided  the  field  of  railroad  enter- 
prise in  England,  and  created  a  concentrated  pow- 
er that  presented  at  that  time  to  the  English  govern- 
ment the  formidable  question,  whether  ultimately 
the  state  should  control  the  railways,  or  the  rail- 
ways control  the  state. — We  now  come  to  the  most 
important  epochin  the  English  railway  history,one 
reversing  the  policy  which,  down  to  that  period, 
regarded  the  railway  as  private  enterprises — the 
appointment  of  a  joint  select  committee,  in  1872,  of 
the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commons,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  rail  ways.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Chichester  Portescue,  Lord  Der- 
by, the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl  Cowper,  Lord 
Bedesdalc,  Lord  Belpur,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Ghilders, 
Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Dodson,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Cave. — 
After  taking  testimony,  covering,  with  appendix, 
upward  of  a  thousand  pages  of  an  English  folio 
hlue  book,  the  committee  reconunended  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  tribunal  to  consider  railway 
grievances,  constituted  both  as  a  court  and  as  an 
advisory  committee  on  railway  legislation.  The 
committee  reconmiended  this  course  in  preference 
to  fixing  tariffs  by  statute,  as  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances often  makes  such  tariffs  inapplicable 
or  impossible.  This  was  not  only  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  followed  the  opinion  of 
almost  eveiy  leading  railway  official  of  England 
who  was  examined  as  to  the  proposed  remedies, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  AUport,  Sir  Edward  Wat- 
kin,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Broughton,  Mr.  Dawson,  and 
others.  —  The  committee  conceded  that  it  was 
difficult  to  provide  any  fixed  or  self-regulating 
rules  which  would,  through  the  medium  of  self- 
interest  or  of  the  ordinary  action  of  law,  protect 
the  public.  They  recommended  that  the  proposed 
tribunal  should  be  endowed  with  certain  func- 
tions, among  which  were,  to  see  to  it  that  railways 
publish  rates  and  fares  and  live  up  to  them,  and 
to  consider  and  act  upon  such  alterations  as  from 
time  to  time  are  adopted  in  the  classifications;  to 
examine  into  every  case  of  undue  preference;  and 
to  investigate  complaints  of  unfairness  between 
traders  or  between  towns  and  districts,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  raised  under  the  railway  and  canal 
traffic  act  (Lord  Cardwcll's  act  of  1854,  and  amend- 
ments). It  having  been  found  that  the  expense 
of  going  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  so 
great  tw  to  give  the  wealthy  companies  great  ad- 
vantages over  private  traders,  and  that  the  non- 
publication  of  rates  prevented  the  trader  from 
knowing  whether  he  had  a  case  or  not,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  be 
given  to  tlie  tribunal  to  examine  into  cases  of 
preferences,  and  that  appeals  from  these  dedsions 


be  limited  to  such  cases  as  the  8i)ecial  tribunal 
should  certify  involved  questions  of  law  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Westminster  tribu- 
nals. A  further  function  with  which,  according 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  conmiittee,  the  tri- 
bunal was  to  be  clothed,  was  to  see  to  it  that 
proper  facilities  be  given  for  the  forwarding  of 
passengers  and  goods  under  the  provision  of  the 
railway  and  canal  traffic  act  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject. — It  was  conceded  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Broughton,  Sir  Edward  Watkio 
and  Mr.  Price,  that  tibe  courts  were  incompetent 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  that  arbitration  was 
unsatisfactory;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  tribunal  to  secure  those  ends.  — The 
committee  also  recommended  the  control  of  tolls 
on  canals  by  the  tribunal,  and  the  enforcement  of 
any  obligation  imposed  on  the  railway  companies 
to  secure  the  proper  maintenance  of  free  naviga- 
tion on  the  canals.  The  tribunal  was  to  settle 
questions  between  the  local  authorities  and  the 
companies  concerning  new  branch  lines,  and  also 
to  settle  all  disputes  between  railway  and  canal 
companies.  They  were  also  to  settle  all  questions 
arising  between  the  war  and  postofflce  depart- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  the  companies  on  the 
other. — The  additional  duty  to  be  conferred  on 
this  special  body  was  to  advise  parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  railway  legislation.  As  to  the  necessity 
for  constituting  this  court,  the  committee  say: 
"No  existing  institution  possesses  the  necessary 
qualities.  The  board  of  trade  has  not  the  requi- 
site judicial  character  or  means  of  action,  a  court 
of  law  fails  in  practical  knowledge  and  adminis- 
trative facility,  and  the  committees  of  the  houses 
of  parliament  have  no  permanence."  A  new  body, 
therefore,  was,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  constituted 
for  all  these  purposes,  and  to  wield  all  these  pow- 
ers, to  be  called  the  railway  and  canal  commission, 
and  to  consist  of  no  less  than  three  persons  of 
high  standing,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  another  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
railway  management,  their  proceedings  to  be  as 
simple  and  inexpensive  as  is  consistent  with  giving 
due  consideration  to  and  hearing  questions  openly 
and  fairly.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  state 
that  "competition  between  railways  exists  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  can  not  be  maintained  by 
legislation;  that  combinations  between  railway 
companies  were  increasing  and  likely  to  increase, 
whether  by  amalgamation  or  otherwise;  that  the 
self-interest  of  the  companies  alone  was  not  suf- 
ficiently protective  of  public  interests,  and  that 
their  interest  was  only  to  a  limited  extent  the 
interest  of  the  public.  And  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary,"  they  add,  "to  consider  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  enforcing  statutory  obliga- 
tions." As  to  the  ineffectual  character  of  past 
legislation,  both  in  limiting  dividends  and  creating 
a  maximum  of  rate  of  charge,  the  committee  were 
by  no  means  mealy  mouthed  in  the  way  of  con- 
demnation. They  say  of  the  railway  companies, 
"  They  are  monopolies  who  are  unlimited  in  their 
charges  for  carriage  except  by  the  parliamentaiy 
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mazimuin,  and  who  are  restricted  by  no  definite 
limit  whatever  as  regards  terminal  charges;  these 
two  charges  they  mix  up  together,  and  under  the 
present  system  do  not  separate.  They  are  prac- 
tically under  no  restriction  except  that  of  their 
own  interest,  which  may  not  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  public.  They  claim  and  exercise  the  right 
to  vary  their  charges  to  any  extent  they  please 
within  the  parliamentary  maximum,  to  favor  one 
set  of  men  or  description  of  goods  at  the  expense 
of  another;  to  charge  high  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances, and  low  rates  for  long  distances,  or  to 
oharge  two  different  rates  for  the  same  service  if 
they  think  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so;  and  not 
only  do  they  claim  to  exercise  all  these  powers,  but 
they  refuse  to  tell  the  public  how  they  exercise 
them  or  why  they  exercise  them.  The  remedies 
^ven  by  the  canal  and  traffic  act  of  1854  must, 
under  such  circumstances,  fail  for  want  of  the  re- 
quisite knowledge;  and  the  recent  act,  by  which 
•companies  carrying  goods  are  bound,  on  applica- 
tion made  within  a  week  after  payment,  to  give 
jin  account  distinguishing  between  rates  for  con- 
veyance and  terminal  charges,  is  wholly  useless, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  trader  is  practically 
enable  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  rich  and 
powerful  company;  in  the  second  place,  he  wants 
to  know  what  he  has  to  pay  before  paying  it,  and 
.also  what  his  neighbors  and  rivals  are  paying;  and 
in  the  third  place,  because  the  companies  do  not 
themselves  distinguish  accurately  between  terminal 
-charges  and  mileage,  and,  when  an  inquiry  is  made, 
can  only  give  an  approximate  answer." — Upon 
the  question  whether  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  that  of  the  companies  arc  identical  in  the  same 
:8ense  that  they  are  in  the  case  of  a  private  trader, 
the  committee  say,  "  That  it  must  not  be  hastily 
-assumed  that  self-interest  will  play  the  same  part 
in  these  large  undertakings  which  it  plays  in  or- 
dinary trading  concerns.  There  is  a  powerful 
bureaucracy  of  directors  and  officers.  The  real 
managers  are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  shareholders,  and  the  latter  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  fluctuating  and  helpless  body.  The  history 
of  railway  enterprise  shows  how  frequently  their 
interests  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  policy,  the 
speculations  or  the  passions  of  the  real  managers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  and  principal 
officers  of  these  great  undertakings  are  often  men 
-of  high  standing,  who  feel  that  their  position  is 
something  different  from  that  of  mere  managers  of 
a  trading  concern,  and  become  in  a  certain  sense 
amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  especially  to  its 
expression  in  parliament.  Thus  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil  the  management  of  railways  differs 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  trade  or  manufacture, 
and  approximates  in  some  degree  to  the  business 
of  a  public  department."  And  as  a  summary  of 
the  history  of  legislation  preceding  the  sessions  of 
the  committee,  they  state  ''that  committees  and 
commissions  carefully  chosen  have  for  the  last 
thirty  years  climg  to  one  form  of  competition  after 
another,  but  that  it  has  nevertheless  become  more 
rand  more  evident  that  competition  must  fail  to  do 


for  railways  what  it  does  for  ordinary  trade,  and 
that  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which 
competition  can  be  permanently  maintained."  — 
This  report,  made  under  a  liberal  government,  and 
one  which  was,  therefore,  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  the  very  men  who  opposed  all  inter- 
ference with  railways,  on  the  ground  that  such  in 
terference  was,  in  one  form  or  another,  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  marked  acomplete 
change  of  the  views'of  the  leading  political  think- 
ers of  England.  Even  Mr.  Bright  no  longer  opposed 
the  formation  of  a  railway  commission.  Experi- 
ence had  taught  the  English  people  that  in  many 
departments  of  human  activity  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference  of  government  would  not  apply, 
and  not  only  were  railways  rapidly  being  sub- 
jected to  governmental  supervision  and  control, 
but  also  factories,  merchant  shipping  and  other 
industrial  manifestations.  The  report  of  the  rail- 
way committee  of  1872  resulted  in  the  law  of  1878, 
creating  the  tribunal  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission. The  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  crown 
under  this  commission  were  Sir  Frederick  Peel 
(the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel),  Mr.  William 
Phillip  Price,  who  was  for  many  years  the  chair- 
man of  the  Midland  railway  company,  and  Mr. 
Macnamara,  who  held  the  position  until  1877  (the 
time  of  his  death),  when  his  place  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander  Edward  Miller. 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne  became  the  registrar  of  the 
railway  commission.  A  large  number  of  cases 
were  brought  before  the  commission,  which  were 
promptly  and  ably,  dealt  with.  —  The  commission 
was  originally  appointed  for  five  years.  During 
those  five  years  the  railroad  companies  tried  two 
different  methods  of  discrediting  the  commission. 
One  method  was,  by  carrying  cases  up  on  appeal, 
to  show  that  the  commission  acted  arbitrarily  and 
against  law;  the  other  was,  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  resort 'to  the  commission  by  complying 
with  all  the  laws,  and  settling  cases  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  the  commission's  attention. 
By  the  one  course  they  tried  to  prove  that  the  com- 
mission was  composed  of  men  not  well  qualified 
for  the  work,  and  by  the  other,  that  it  was  super- 
fiuous.  In  both  attempts  they  signally  failed. 
The  cases  carried  up  on  appeal  by  them  were  gen- 
erally affirmed  in  favor  of  the  commission,  and  the 
fact  that  the  fear  of  the  railway  commission  in- 
duced the  railway  companies  to  behave  wit  h  proper 
regard  for  the  laws  which  constituted  them  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  did  not  prove  that 
the  rod  was  superfluous  by  reason  of  it  not  being 
necessary  to  apply  it,  but  proved  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  commission  had  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  railway  companies.  In  1878,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  railway  corpo- 
rations, and  more  especially  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition of  Sir  Daniel  (jooch,  chairman  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  the  commission  was  reconstitut- 
ed by  an  act  enlarging  its  powers,  and  the  same 
commissioners  were  continued  in  office.  The  rail- 
way commission  is  now  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
the  English  judicial  and  administrative  system, 
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and  will  in  all  probability  be  made,  within  a  very 
short  period,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Judicature,  with  the  power  of  appeal  lim- 
ited so  as  to  avoid  the  expensiveness  of  protracted 
litigation  ruinous  in  England  to  a  private  litigant 
against  the  practically  illimitable  purse  of  a  great 
corporation  such  as  the  London  &  North  Western 
or  London  &  Midland  railway.  —  With  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission  of  1873,  the  English 
railway  system  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  A 
proposition  of  the  ownership  by  the  state  of  the 
railways  of  England,  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
almost  looked  upon  as  chimerical,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  very  possible,  and  will  very  soon  be  regarded 
as  a  very  probable,  contingency.  The  amalgama- 
tions which  have  been  going  on  have  somewhat 
facilitated  this  possible  acquisition  by  the  state. 
Lord  Derby,  in  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1873  upon  that  subject,  stated 
that  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that,  if  the 
public  really  wanted  the  railways  purchased  by 
the  state,  it  could  be  done,  and  the  question  of 
price  would  not  present  any  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  first  step  in  that  direction  has  already  been 
taken  in  England  by  the  purchase  of  the  telegraph 
lines  and  adding  that  service  to  the  postal  depart- 
ment of  the  government. —  Mr.  Joseph  Parsloe,  in 
a  monograph  on  the  railways,  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject, after  weighing  the  arguments  pro  and  eon.  as 
to  state  purchase, ' '  that  an  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  show  that  enormous  benefits  would  accrue  from 
the  management  of  railways  by  the  state.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  only  after  the  very  fullest 
consideration  of  the  question,  in  all  its  multitudi- 
nous bearings,  that  such  a  change  in  working  the 
system  should  be  introduced.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon practice  on  the  part  of  some  critics  to  char- 
acterize as  visionaries  any  who  have  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  of  state  purchase;  or  the 
ability  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  mat- 
ter has  been  questioned.  For  the  most  part  such 
criticism  has  originated  with  those  interested  in 
keeping  things  as  they  are,  and  who,  while  ques- 
tioning the  usefulness  of  one  proposal,  have  not 
been  prepared  with  any  other  to  put  in  its  place. 
It  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  our  railways 
have  in  them  the  material  from  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  much  larger  amount  of  national 
benefit  than  is  now  derived.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is,  that  the  best  means  shall  be  adopted  for 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  public  good,  and  if 
any  plan  preferable  to  state  management  can  be 
devised,  it  will  doubtless  be  received  with  satis- 
faction." He  himself  seems  to  be  doubtful  as  to 
whether  any  such  plan  can  be  devised.  —  One  of 
the  dangers  apprehended* by  the  opponents  of  state 
interference  in  England  was,  that  in  the  creation 
of  a  special  tribunal  to  supervise  railway  adminis- 
tration the  individual  shareholder  would  be  in- 
jured. The  very  opposite  has  been  the  result. 
Apart  from  the  fact,  that  from  1873  there  was  con- 
siderable additional  activity  in  the  commerce  of 
England,  a  great  general  rise  in  the  value  of  rail- 
way securities  has  taken  place  since  that  time,  not 


entirely  attributable  to  the  increased  activity  of 
trade  and  commerce,  but  due  in  great  part  to  the 
fact,  that  in  England,  as  in  all  other  countries 
where  private  administrations  were  freed  from  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  state,  the  indirect  and 
comparatively  remote  supervision  exercised  by  the 
shareholders  over  the  corporate  managers  was  not 
sufficient  to  insure  the  most  economical  and  wisest 
administration.  Special  interests  of  railway  di- 
rectors would  interfere  with  the  administration, 
would  cause  the  building  of  loop  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  special  local  investments  by 
them  and  their  friends,  and  even  the  management 
of  English  railways  is  not  entirely  free  from  job- 
bery to  benefit  members  of  the  boards  of  direction. 
The  supervision  of  the  state  has  made  this  so  dif  > 
ficult  and  almost  impossible,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  those  trusts  has  sensibly  and  visibly  im- 
proved. No  interest  has  reaped  a  larger  benefit, 
not  even  the  public,  than  the  shareholder  himself, 
from  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. Greater  certainty  and  publicity  of  rail- 
way charges,  and  the  system  of  interchange  of 
traffic,  facilitated  and  enforced  by  the  railway 
commission,  have  been  of  as  great  a  benefit  to  the 
stockholder,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  holding  of 
boards  of  direction  to  a  rigid  amenability  to  the 
public  has  been  of  benefit,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
the  people.  Simon  Stbbets. 

BAILWATSy  Legislation  Conoerniiig^y  Mid 
MAnAgement  of,  in  the  United  States.  After 
the  passage  by  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1850,  of 
its  general  railway  act  (see  the  preceding  article) 
there  was  inaugurated  in  the  United  States  a  de> 
liberate  withdrawal  of  governmental  supervision 
from  railway  enterprises,  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  private  businesses,  to  be  left  as  unrestricted  as 
the  manufacture  of  boots  or  clothing.  — The  New 
York  law,  with  but  slight  modifications,  was  en- 
acted by  the  various  states,  so  as  to  promote  rail- 
way building,  and  also  to  remove  the  coiropting 
tendency  of  special  railway  legislation.  When 
each  railway  corporation  was  the  recipient  of  & 
special  grant  by  legislative  enactment,  the  rail- 
ways, in  consequence  of  the  large  interests  in- 
volved, corrupted  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  it  was  honestly  supposed  that  by  permitting 
everybody  to  build  railwa3rs  the  principle  of  com- 
petition would  be  applicable.  It  was  argued  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  monopoly  in  mat- 
ters free  to  all,  and  that  the  rivalry  between  the  re- 
spective lines  for  business  would  create,  as  to  rail- 
way administration  and  railway  management,  the 
same  beneficial  results  that  rivalry  and  competition 
create  in  other  private  enterprises.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  country  from  1850  to  1857,  under 
the  low  tariff,  good  crops  and  general  confidence, 
in  connection  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
railway  system,  prevented,  down  to  that  period  of 
time,  any  evil  effects  arising  from  this  absence  of 
control  from  becoming  apparent.  Though  some 
few  evil  consequences  did  come  to  the  surface,  yet 
these  were  so  largely  coimteracted  by  the  benefi- 
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cial  results  of  railway  construction,  that  the  com- 
munity regarded  them  as  but  passing  vexatious 
incidents  to  a  great  benefit,  and  that  time  would 
cure  the  evil.  —  When,  in  consequence  of  the 
ttnancial  crisis  of  1857,  many  of  the  railways  be- 
came embarrassed  and  mortgages  were  foreclosed, 
a  new  device  was  concocted,  which  at  the  outset 
appeared  conservative  and  innocent  enough,  but 
brought  in  its  train  evil  consequences  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  in  the  relation  of  the  railway  to 
the  state.  These  foreclosures,  if  carried  out  rig- 
orously, threatened  to  destroy  the  value  of  all 
junior  mortgages  and  of  railway  stock.  The  Jun- 
ior mortgagees  and  the  stockholders  thereupon 
fought  desperately  in  the  courts,  to  delay  as  much 
as  possible  the  right  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
under  the  first  mortgage  either  to  take  possession 
of  the  railway,  or,  by  a  sale  under  the  hamimer,  to 
cut  out  all  equities  beyond  the  first  mortgage,  in 
the  hope  that  such  delay  would  tide  the  road  over 
into  better  times.  To  bridge  over  these  difficul- 
ties, and  to  prevent  such  delays,  railway  lawyers 
devised  a  scheme  of  reorganization  committees, 
to  represent  in  the  reorganization  of  railways  all 
the  rights  existing  with  reference  to  the  property 
at  the  time  of  the  insolvency,  and  on  their  behalf 
to  repurchase  the  property,  and,  by  a  new  capital- 
ization, to  readjust  these  rights.  Under  the  reor- 
ganization the  first  mortgage  holders  received  new 
bonds  representing  again  a  fii*st  lien,  and  certifi- 
cates or  bonds  to  represent  accrued  interest;  the 
junior  mortgages  were  iigain  recognized  by  junior 
Hens  or  preferred  stock;  and  the  stockholders  gen- 
erally, on  condition  of  making  some  pa^^ment  to- 
ward defraying  the  expenses  of  the  readjustment 
and  putting  the  line  in  proper  condition,  received 
scrip  or  stock  to  represent  their  former  interests  in 
the  roads.  Bankruptcies,  therefore,  did  not,  after 
this  device  was  generally  adopted,  produce  as  to 
railways  the  same  result  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
struction of  fictitious  value  that  they  produce  by 
failure  in  other  departments  of  business,  t.  e.,  to 
transfer  the  commodities  or  property,  by  means 
of  such  a  sale  or  title,  at  bottom  or  conservative 
figures;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  stock  and  bond 
capital  of  the  corporations  which  had  emerged 
from  insolvency  came  to  the  surface  with  a  larger 
capitalization  Uian  before  default,  with  no  con- 
struction to  balance  such  additional  capitalization 
account.  Therefore,  to  enable  the  corporation  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  operating  expenses,  interest 
upon  its  stock,  the  directions  were  under  the 
strongest  incentive,  and  even  necessity,  to  oppress, 
at  non-competitive  points,  the  territory  where  the 
railways  had  a  monopoly  power.  —  The  courts 
lent  themselves  readily  to  this  new  device  of  reor- 
ganization, because  it  appeared  to  be  conservative 
of  vested  rights  of  property,  and  prevented  waste 
and  destruction.  The  possible  influence  of  these 
devices  upon  the  future  development  of  the  rail- 
way system  in  its  relations  to  the  state  and  the 
people,  was  either  not  thought  of  or  disregarded. 
—  From  1857  to  1860  many  insolvent  railways 
were  reconstructed  upon  this  plan,  and,  at  the 
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end  of  this  reconstruction  period  these  railways 
emerged  with  a  considerable  additional  capitaliza- 
tion, representing  simply  accumulated  debt.  In 
1861  the  war  broke  out,  severing  the  lines  running 
north  and  south,  and  in  consequence  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  government  and  the  increased  and 
feverish  activity  of  the  country  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war,  the  trunk  lines  running  east  and 
west  were  greatiy  developed.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  the  war  that  congress  began,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  to  charter  the  transcontinental 
lines  of  rail  so  as  to  connect  the  Pacific  coast  with 
the  east.  —  The  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads was  passed  July  1, 1862.  Under  this  charter 
the  right  of  way,  and  a  subsidy  of  land  and  of 
money,  were  granted.  By  the  act  of  July  2, 1864, 
the  governmental  subsidy  was  greatiy  increased. 
Laudato  the  amount  of  five  alternative  sections 
per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  was  granted  to 
the  railways.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
required,  upon  a  certificate  in  writing  of  the  com- 
missioners, sliowing  the  completion  and  equipment 
of  forty  consecutive  miles  of  railroad  and  tele- 
graph lines,  to  issue  to  the  company  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  of  $1,000  each,  to  the  amount  of 
$16,000  per  mile;  and  as  to  tiie  160  miles  west- 
wardly  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, and  160  miles  eastwardly  from  the  western 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  $48,000  per 
mile,  and  between  the  two  mountain  chains  $82,000 
per  mile.  The  Central  Pacific  railroad,  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California,  was  taken 
care  of  in  the  same  manner.  A  like  amount  of 
land  was  granted  to  it,  and  a  like  sum  of  money 
subsidy.  These  were  not,  however,  the  only 
grants  made  by  congress  in  this  act.  The  Hanni- 
bal &  St.  Joseph  railroad,  the  Leavenworth,  Paw- 
nee &  Western  railroad  and  the  Kansas  Pacific 
railroad  became  the  recipients  of  sections  of  land 
and  subsidies  of  bonds.  The  Burlington  &  Mis- 
souri railroad  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  land  grant. 
—  The  act  of  1862  gave  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  return  for  the  subsidy,  a  first 
mortgage  upon  the  railway  property  to  be  created 
by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  railroads.  The 
act  of  1864  allowed  the  corporation  to  postpone 
the  government's  lien  by  a  first  mortgage  to  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  subsidy  given  by  the 
United  States,  and  made  the  lien  of  the  United 
States  for  its  money  subsidy  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  bonds  of  the  companies  issued  under  such 
first  mortgage.  About  $65,000,000  was  thus  given 
to  these  corporations,  in  addition  to  their  valuable 
land  grants,  and  the  lien  of  the  government  post- 
poned to  that  of  another  mortgage,  authorized  to 
be  issued  for  an  equal  amount.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad  was  thereupon  constructed  by  an 
organization  known  as  the  credii  mcbilier,  com- 
posed, as  to  persons  interested  therein,  mainly 
of  the  persons  who  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  the  act,  and  who  were 
the  real  incorporators  of  the  road.  To  this  cor- 
])oration  all  the  issues  of  bonds  and  stock  were 
made,  and  it  also  was  the  recipient  of  the  sub- 
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fddy  of  the  United  States  after  building  and 
equipping  certain  parts  of  the  road.  It  proved 
an  instrumentality  of  distribution  of  profits  under 
the  cover  of  building  the  road.  —  The  grants  of 
land  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  amounted  to 
2,000,000  acres ;  to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  6,000,000 
acres;  to  the  Central  Pacific,  as  successor  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  1,100,000  acres;  to  the  Burling- 
ton &  Missouri  River,  and  to  the  Sioux  City  & 
Pacific,  2,500,000  acres.  —  On  July  2,  1864,  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  was  also  incorporated, 
and  although  no  money  subsidy  was  given  to  that 
corporation,  it  was  the  recipient  of  the  largest  land 
grant  of  any  of  the  corporations,  being  entitled  to 
receive  under  its  grant  47,000,000  acres.  By  the 
act  of  July  27,  1866,  there  was  granted  to  the  Or- 
egon branch  of  the  Central  Pacific,  8,000,000 acres; 
to  the  Oregon  &  California  railroad,  8,500,000;  to 
the  Southern  Pacific,  6,000,000;  and  to  the  South- 
em  Pacific  branch  line  8,500,000  acres.  A  consid- 
erable proportion  of  this  acreage  may  be  saved  to 
the  people  by  the  failure  of  many  of  these  railway 
companies  to  complete  their  lines  within  the  time 
specified  by  the  acts  of  incorporation.  But  these 
g^nts  show  with  how  liberal  a  hand  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  disposed  of  the  public  domain 
in  favor  of  these  corporations,  to  aid  them  in  the 
construction  of  their  lines.  —  During  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  large  grants  of  land,  owned  by  the 
general  government  within  the  states,  were  made 
by  congress  to  the  states,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  states  to  make  large  land  grants  to  the 
railways  proposed  to  be  built  within  their  borders. 
As  early  as  1850,about  2,500,000  acres  were  granted 
to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  by  it  granted  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad,  mainly,  to  aid  in  its  construc- 
tion. In  1856  Florida  received  grants  of  land 
amounting  to  about  2,000,000  acres,  and  which 
Florida,  in  turn,  transferred  in  great  part  to  the 
Florida  railroad  and  the  Florida  &  Alabama  rail- 
road. Arkansas  was  the  recipient  of  more  than 
2,000,000  acres,  which  it,  in  turn,  transferred  al- 
most wholly  to  railways.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Iowa  were  all  the  recipients 
of  large  grants  of  land,  from  which  these  states 
endowed  railway  corporations  by  heavy  grants  of 
land.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  appeared 
to  the  legislator  of  that  period  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  land,  and  millions  of  acres  were  given 
away  with  what  now  appears  to  be  reckless  extrav- 
agance. Long  anterior  to  these  munificences  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government,  some  of  the 
states  were  called  upon  to  aid,  by  actual  grants  of 
money,  some  of  the  railways  which  were  built 
within  their  borders.  The  state  of  New  York  paid 
to  the  various  railroad  corporations  within  its  bor- 
ders about  $8,000,000,  of  which  about  $5,000,000, 
granted  to  the  Erie  railroad  company,  was  wholly 
lost,  and  granted  about  $80,000,000  in  municipal 
and  county  subscriptions. — The  right  of  the  United 
States  to  charter  railway  corporations  was  exer- 
cised under  the  power  given  to  it  by  the  constitu- 
tion ''to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states  and  the  Indian  tribes. 


to  establish  postoflftces  and  post  roads,"  and  also 
under  the  general  authority  to  execute  all  powers 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  likewise  under  the  authority 
given  to  congress  to  provide  for  organizing  the 
army.  — The  lines  of  the  Pacific  roads  were  con- 
stituted post  roads,  as  they  necessarily  carried  on 
the  function  of  interstate  commerce;  and,  as  they 
were  required  to  carry  the  army  and  army  supplies 
of  the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  these 
corporations  as  United  States  corporations  is  war- 
ranted under  a  liberal  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution. As  these  corporations  have  been  the  recip- 
ients of  immense  gifts  of  property  from  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  as  the  latter  is  in  nowise  re- 
stricted by  the  prohibition  as  to  impairing  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  these  beneficiaries  can  not  possi- 
bly make  any  valid  claim  against  being  subjected 
to  regulation,  even  if  such  regulation  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  afterthoughts  on  tlie  part  of  the  United 
States  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  — The  system  of  through  lines,  now 
known  as  trunk  lines,  developed  between  1868  and 
1872.  The  Lake  Shore  road  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Vanderbilt  interest,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  to  break  bulk  as  far  as 
Toledo.  The  Michigan  Southern  and  Michigan 
Central  likewise  passed  under  the  same  control, 
and  through  lines  were  established  to  Chicago,  al- 
though the  several  railways  remained  state  organ- 
izations, and  were  never  consolidated  as  one  com- 
pany. The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  under  the  name 
of  the  Pennsylvania  company,  leased  the  Fort 
Wayne  road  in  June,  1869;  the  Erie  &  Pitteburg, 
in  March,  1870;  the  Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indian- 
apolis, in  February,  1870;  the  Little  Miami  road 
from  Columbus  to  Cincinnati,  likewise,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1870,  and  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  road,  in 
1871.  These,  together  with  the  Ohio,  Madison  & 
Indianapolis  railroad,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wilming- 
ton &  Zanesville  railroad,  gave  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line  practically  two  lines  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Cin- 
cinnati during  the  same  period.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road  was  opened  to  the  Ohio  river  in  1852:  it 
leased  the  Central  Ohio  road  in  1872,  and  then  built 
an  independent  line  to  Chicago  in  1874,  completing 
its  through  connection  to  Chicago.  The  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  by  controlling  and  leasing  other 
lines  and  building  links,  pushed  its  connection  at 
about  the  same  period  through  to  Chicago,  so  that 
there  were  substantially,  from  the  seaboard  to  Chi- 
cago, five  trunk  lines  vying  with  each  other  for 
business  for  the  west,  from  the  time  these  trunk 
lines  pushed  their  connections  on  to  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis.  — Prior  to  completing  the  organi- 
zation of  these  trunk  lines,  freight  was  compelled 
to  break  bulk  and  suffer  transshipment  at  the  end 
of  each  state  line,  where  a  new  corporation  took 
up  the  traflac  and  carried  it  beyond.  To  prevent 
this  breaking  of  bulk,  and  to  expedite  the  carriage 
of  freight,  fast  freight  lines  on  separate  capitalizar 
tions  were  organized,  at  first  by  the  managers  of 
the  railways  themselves  owning  or  leasing  their 
freight  cars,  and  then  made  profitable  by  special 
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^nrangements  with  the  railways  readily  enough 
«ecared,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  railway  offi- 
cials themselves  were  largely  interested  in  the  fast 
freight  lines.  These  lines  carried  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  traffic  in  the  period  anterior  to 
the  organization  of  the  trunk  roads.  With  the 
completion  of  the  trunk  line  west  came  also  a 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  fast  freight 
lines.  The  managers  of  the  railways  became  more 
largely  interested  in  the  success  of  their  trunk  or- 
ganizations than  in  the  subsidiary  lines  that  were 
.Absorbing  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  roads.  These  subsidiary  lines  were 
therefore  broken  up,  and  the  private  corporations 
abandoned  *  and  each  of  the  various  railroad  cor- 
porations constituting  the  trunk  lines,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  percentage  of  traffic  carried  over 
their  roads,  as  nearly  as  that  could  be  ascertained, 
contributed  freight  cars  to  the  formation  of  fast 
freight  lines  intended  to  carry  through  traffic. 
Thus  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  and  an  increase 
in  the  speed  with  which  goods  were  carried,  were 
introduced,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to 
break  bulk, at  various  pomts,  but  goods  can  be 
shipped  to  their  terminus  by  either  of  the  trunk 
lines  through  the  instrumentality  of  fast  freight 
lines  connected  with  them.  —  From  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  roads  was 
thereupon  done  by  these  fast  freight  lines,  and 
that  these  fast  freight  lines  were  represented  by  an 
independent  organization  or  staff  of  officers  and 
agents,  it  was  supposed  by  the  public  that  these 
lines  were  barnacles  fastened  upon  the  railway 
•companies  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  from 
them,  to  the  advantage  of  the  managers  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  shareholdera,  a  large  proportion 
•of  their  traffic.  — Although  this  suspicion  was 
well  founded  in  the  early  history  of  the  fast  freight 
lines,  it  ceased  to  be  true  after  the  organization  of 
the  trunk  line  system.  A  peculiar  result,  however, 
arose  from  the  existence  of  the  fast  freight  lines  as 
an  independent  organization.  In  consequence  of 
the  freedom  of  the  freight  agent  of  the  fast  freight 
lines  from  the  direct  control  of  the  trunk  man- 
agers of  the  railroads,  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  found  it  almost  impossible  to  fix  a  rate 
•of  freight  which  would  not,  in  the  intense  desire 
to  gain  traffic,  be  immediately  cut  by  the  fast 
freight  lines  doing  business  over  their  roads.  Thus, 
contemporaneously  with  agreements  between  the 
trunk  line  organizations  to  maintain  rates,  an 
active  rivalry  was  kept  up  in  the  rates  charged  by 
the  railroad  corporations  themselves  and  by  the 
fast  freight  lines  which  ran  over  the  roads  and  be- 
longed to*  them.  —  The  pool  agreement,  to  which 
reference  will  presently  be  made,  removed  this 
difficulty.  The  financial  crisis  of  1873,  like  that 
of  1857,  caused  the  insolvency  of  a  large  number 
of  railroad  corporations,  and  the  same  proceedings 
which  resulted  in  the  emerging  from  bankruptcy 
of  the  railroad  corporations  that  became  insolvent 
in  the  preceding  crisis,  followed  the  insolvency  of 
the  railroad  corporations  in  1878,  by  which  recon- 
Btruction  committees  were  appointed.  The  various 


corporations  emerged  after  insolvency  through 
this  process  of  reconstruction  with  capitalizations 
of  funded  debt  and  stock  capital  generally  larger 
than  that  with  which  they  entered  into  this  condi- 
tion of  insolvency,  and  without  any  additional 
road  or  construction  to  account  for  the  increase. 
—  The  general  depression  of  trade  and  the  failure 
of  crops  succeeding  the  crisis  of  1873,  and  the 
struggle  for  business  between,  the  roads,  caused 
them  to  c^rry  through  traffic  to  the  east  at  very 
low  rates,  for  which  they  sought  to  compensate 
themselves  by  excessive  charges  for  local  traffic. 
This  produced  in  the  western  states  a  very  general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  railway  methods  and 
railway  management,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is 
known  as  the  granger  movement.  —  The  western 
states  were  more  liberal  than  the  eastern  states  in 
grants  of  land  and  money  to  railroad  corporations. 
From  1860  to  1870  these  railroad  corporations 
not  only  obtained  large  donations  of  land,  but 
counties,  townships,  cities  and  villages  desirous  to 
become  connected  with  the  net- work  of  railways 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  brought  into  active 
communication  with  the  movement  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country,  vied  with  each  other  in 
debt  accumulation  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
subsidies  to  railways.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  bonded  municipal  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  is  due  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
frenzy  on  that  subject.  This  recklessness  of  debt 
creation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  railway  com- 
munications has  some  degree  of  Justification  in 
far  western  states,  which  it  would  not  have  had  in 
any  community  otherwise  situated.  France,  Eng- 
land and  Grermany,  and  also  the  seaboard  and  mid- 
dle states  of  the  United  States,  had,  prior  to  the 
existence  of  the  railway,  good  means  of  intercom- 
munication by  canals  and  highways.  But,  in  the 
far  western  states,  the  railway  was  practically  the 
only  road.  The  western  counties,  townships  and 
cities  regarded  the  expenditures  on  railways  as 
something  analogous  or  equivalent  to  expenditures 
on  the  ordinary  roads,  and  much  of  this  debt  crea- 
tion was  fostered  by  the  influences  of  the  railway 
corporations  themselves,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was 
doubtless  fraudulently  contracted  through  the 
bribing  of  local  officers.  In  many  cases  the  rail- 
ways obtained  subsidies  of  bonds,  which  they 
sold,  and  never  built  the  railways.  A  large  num- 
ber of  litigations,  on  the  question  of  the  liability 
of  the  public  bodies  granting  such  subsidy  bonds, 
arose  in  the  states  themselves,  many  of  which 
were  disposed  of  in  the  United  States  courts.  The 
innocent  holders  of  these  bonds  sought  to  obtain 
judgment  against  counties  or  towns,  which,  either 
failing  to  obtain  the  consideration  for  which  the 
bonds  were  issued,  or  discovering  that  the  bonds 
were  fraudulently  issued,  or  from  the  mere  desire 
to  repudiate  the  burden  imposed  by  the  issue, 
sought  to  escape  from  the  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal, or  the  levying  of  a  tax  to  pay  the  interest.  In 
a  great  number  of  these  c&ses  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was  favorable 
to  the  bondholders,  and  the  burden  once  imposed 
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was  allowed  to  rest,  however  recklessly  t>r  extrav- 
agantly the  bonds  were  issued  and  the  burdens 
assumed.  —  The  extent  of  this  indebtedness,  how- 
ever, added  fuel  to  the  spread  of  the  granger  agi- 
tation. The  heavy  local  taxation  reminded  the 
farmer  or  local  tradesman  of  the  aid  which  he 
assisted  in  giving  and  was  called  upon  to  pay  to 
the  railway;  at  the  same  time,  the  railway,  which 
he  supposed  would  confer  upon  him  a  great  bene- 
fit, was  placing  his  particular  locality  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  carrying  past  his  door  to  more  distant 
points  and  to  the  seaboard  freight  at  rotes  very 
much  lower  than  he  was  charged  as  local  rotes,  the 
reason  being  simply  that  the  more  distant  point  was 
a  competitive  point,  and  he  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  single  railroad  corporation. —  The  west- 
em  farmer's  efforts  to  seek  relief  from  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  would  have  met  with  very  consider- 
able obstruction  had  he  not  been  aided  by  the 
wording  and  language  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  states,  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  any 
contract  relation  being  successfully  established  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  railroad  corporation  by 
reason  of  its  original  charter.  — In  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  it  was  decided,  in  1819,  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that,  by  the  legislative 
charter  to  a  private  corporation,  a  contract  relation 
was  created,  which,  under  the  clause  prohibiting 
the  states  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, forbade  the  state  from  thereafter  passing 
laws  substantially  changing  property  rights  of  such 
corporation.  The  various  states  of  the  Union  took 
alarm  at  the  possible  consequences  of  that  decision, 
and,  either  by  general  laws  or  by  constitutional 
amendment,  provided  that  the  legislature  shall,  at 
all  times,  be  at  liberty  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  upon  corporations. — 
The  state  of  New  York,  after  having  had  for  many 
yeare  a  provision  to  that  effect  upon  its  statute 
books,  embodied,  in  1846,  such  a  provision  in  its 
constitution;  and  the  western  states,  on  their  or- 
ganization, followed  substantially  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  New  York.  In  obedience  to  a 
strong  public  sentiment,  which  made  itself  felt 
during  1871-4,  throughout  the  western  territory, 
the  legislatures  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  passed  laws, 
known  as  granger  laws,  by  which  railway  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  railway  tariffs  sought 
to  be  regulated,  preferences  forbidden,  and  rail- 
ways required  to  carry  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
locality  freight  at  a  rate  somewhat  proportionate 
to  that  which  they  established  for  through  traffic. 
—  This  legislation  was  violently  attacked  in  the 
courts  by  the  railways  themselves,  and  the  bond- 
holders of  the  railways  also  called  it  in  question 
on  the  ground  that  such  legislation  impaired  the 
obligation  of  their  contract,  because,  though  it 
left  the  rails  and  the  cars,  it  substantially  took 
away  the  profit  of  operating,  and  thus,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  private 
property  shall,  without  compensation,  be  taken 
for  public  purposes,  deprived  them  of  property 
without  compensation.    These  cases  came  before 


the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1876, 
in  the  test  cases  of  Munn  m.  Ulinois,  and  Peake 
vs.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad. 
This  controversy  was  disposed  of  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  adversely  to  the  claim 
of  the  railroads  and  of  the  bondholders,  by  up- 
holding the  validity  and  right  of  all  such  state 
legislation.  —  Panic  legislation  of  this  character 
was,  of  course,  faulty.  It  proceeded  from  an  in- 
sufficient examination  of  the  whole  subject.  It 
was,  in  fact,  treating  the  symptom  instead  of  the 
disease.  Notwithstanding  the  complete  vindicar 
tion,  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  right  of  the  states  to  enact  legislation  laying- 
down  tariff  rotes  for  roilways,  whether  remuner- 
ative or  not,  the  majority  of  the  states  which  had 
enacted  such  legislation  receded  from  their  orig- 
inal position  and  modified  their  tariff  rotes;  many- 
abrogated  them,  and  contented  themselves  with, 
the  establishment  of  roilroad  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  and  examination  of 
grievances,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  legisla- 
tures, but  left  on  the  statute  books,  however,  pro- 
hibitions against  preferences,  and  forbade  the  rail- 
ways from  destroying  the  commerce  and  trade  of 
a  locality  by  rival  contests  for  through  traffic.  — 
In  some  of  the  eastern  states,  notably  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  different  course  was  pursued.  In  that 
state  an  excellent  board  of  railroad  commissioners 
was  appointed  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1869, 
composed  of  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Jr.,  James 
C.  Converse  and  Edward  Appleton.  The  duty  of 
these  commissioners  was  to  inspect  the  railway 
system  of  the  state,  and  to  inquire  into  accidents 
and  the  system  of  management,  as  well  as  the 
general  question  of  railroad  development,  and  the 
relation  of  the  community  to  its  railroad  corporsr 
tion.  To  entertain  complaints  of  individuals  or 
localities  against  discriminations  or  unjust  treat- 
ment, and  to  report  thereon,  was  also  made  part  of 
their  duties.  Authority  was  also  given  them  to  hold 
public  sessions,  and  to  make  report  of  their  con- 
clusions to  the  legislature.  They  had  no  Judicial 
powers,  but  were  constituted  a  general  board  for 
public  investigation  of  railway  management,  thus 
to  draw  public  attention  to,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
public  opinion  upon,  the  subject.  To  concentrate 
responsibility,  to  sift  information,  and  to  advise 
the  legislature,  also  appertained  to  their  functions. 
They  were  subsequently  empowered  to  prescribe 
and  enforce,  and  they  did  prescribe  and  enforce, 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts.  —  This  board  has 
been  in  successful  operation  sipce  its  organization; 
and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  commonwealth 
which  appointed  it,  and  of  great  service  as  an 
example,  beneficially  imitated  by  other  states,  of 
one  of  the  most  conservative  modes  of  dealing 
with  railroad  corporations.  —  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  the  chairman  of  this  commission,  in 
an  argument  before  a  committee  of  the  federal 
congress  in  1880,  in  speaking  of  railroad  manage- 
ment and  its  relation  to  the  public,  says:  **  I  must 
ask  you  to  dismiss  all  preconceptions  from  your 
minds,  and  to  fau-ly  consider  what  is  the  real  cause 
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of  the  inequalily,  the  injustice,  the  dificrimiDa- 
tions  of  the  existing  railroad  service,  those  ills  of 
the  body  politic  for  which  you  are  now  under- 
taking to  prescribe.  I  will  not  stop  to  dwell  upon 
them  or  to  denounce  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
do  so,  for  I  hold  them  to  be  proven  and  their  ex- 
istence notorious.  The  record  is  full  of  evidence 
■on  the  subject.  We  all  know,  every  one  knows, 
that  discriminations  in  railroad  treatment  and 
charges  do  exist  between  individuals  and  between 
places.  We  all  know  that  railroad  tariffs  fluctuate 
wildly,  not  only  in  different  years,  but  in  different 
.seasons  of  the  same  year.  We  know  that  certain 
large  business  firms,  the  leviathans  of  modem 
trade,  can  and  do  dictate  their  own  terms  between 
rival  corporations,  while  the  small  concern  must 
accept  the  best  terms  it  can  get.  It  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  business  is  carried  hither  and  thither^ 
to  this  point,  away  from  that  point,  and  through 
the  other  point — not  because  it  would  naturally  go 
to,  away  from  or  through  those  points,  but  because 
the  rates  are  made  on  an  artificial  ImuIs  to  serve 
ulterior  ends.  In  regard  to  these  things  I  consider 
the  existing  system  nearly  as  bad  as  any  system 
•can  be.  Studying  its  operations  as  I  have,  long 
4Uid  patiently,  I  am  ready  to  repeat  now  what  I 
have  repeatedly  said  before,  that  the  most  surpris- 
ing thing  about  it  to  me  is,  that  the  business  com- 
munity sustains  itself  under  such  conditions.  The 
first  principles  of  law  governing  common  carriers 
sre  habitually  violated.  Special  contracts  cover- 
ing long  periods  of  time  are  made  every  day  with 
pe&yy  shippers,  under  which  the  common  carrier, 
^hoee  first  duty  it  is  to  serve  all  equally,  gives  to 
-certain  parties  a  practical  control  of  the  markets. 
'There  is  thus  neither  equality  nor  system,  law  nor 
equity,  in  the  matter  of  railroad  charges.  A  com- 
plete change  in  this  respect  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  just  and  equitable  system  of  railroad 
transportation." —  Coming  as  they  do  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  authority,  who  for  ten  years  held 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  at  the 
time  when  he  spoke  had  held  for  one  year  the 
position  of  arbitrator,  selected  by  the  great  trunk 
lines  to  settle  disputes  and  differences  between 
them  as  one  of  a  court  of  three  arbitrators  volun- 
tarily constituted,  these  words  are  more  cogent, 
And  are  to  be  assumed  as  a  more  correct  represen-. 
tation  of  existing  conditions  resulting  from  the 
•development  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States,  than  any  speech,  either  of  granger  suffer- 
ing from  his  particular  grievance,  or  of  railway 
president  anxious  to  retain  his  hold  upon  a  monop- 
oly interest.  —  The  attempt  to  enforce  upon  the 
railways  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  accounts  prepared  by  a  set  of 
"  theorists,"  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  rail- 
way corporations,  who  called  it  an  infringement 
of  their  chartered  rights,  which  would  prove  a 
mere  appliance  for  exacting  blackmail,  and  expose 
details  of  management  concerning  which  the  pub- 
lic had  no  interest.  The  commissioners,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  that  the  community  had  an 


interest  in  its  railroad  lines,  and  that  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  a  mere  hot-bed  of  abuses  should 
be  thereafter  managed  in  full  public  view.  To 
the  new  system  of  accounts  prescribed,  the  rail- 
ways quickly  accommodated  themselves,  and, 
much  to  their  surprise,  they  experienced  no  evil 
result  from  their  rendering  of  accounts  intelligible 
to  public  bodies  and  to  the  public  at  large,  but 
rather  found  great  benefit  flow  therefrom.  — The 
recent  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
road company,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  New 
Jersey  Central  and  of  the  Reading  railroads,  show 
how  utterly  unable  was  the  public  to  form,  from 
the  published  accounts  in  annual  reports,  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  condition  of  railroad 
property.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  annual  re- 
port preceding  the  insolvency  claimed  the  roads 
to  be  financially  in  flourishing  condition.  Against 
such  abuses  as  these,  the  system  of  uniform  ac- 
counts and  thorough  investigation  seems  to  be  a 
specific.  On  this  subject  and  its  success,  the 
Massachusetts  commissioners,  in  their  report  for 
1879,  draw  a  very  correct  line  of  distinction.  In 
speaking  of  the  spirit  which  called  forth  an  inves- 
tigating board  such  as  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sioners, and  that  which  prescribed  a  hard  and  fast 
tariff  of  rates  for  railway  companies  such  as 
granger  legislation  attempted,  they  say:  **  After  a 
careful  investigation,  which  extended  through  a 
year,  and  the  conclusions  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  its  earlier  reports,  this  board  wholly  rejected 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  regulate  railroads  in  this 
country,  at  least  through  direct  legislative  inter- 
vention. It  was  said  that  such  an  attempt  would 
result  only  in  failure,  or  perhaps  generate  new 
and  dangerous  abuses  of  its  own.  The  board,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  every  desired  result 
or  needed  reform  could  be  secured  by  simply  de- 
veloping in  the  public  mind  the  idea  of  corporate 
responsibility,  and  supplying  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  act  directly  upon  it.  To  bring  this 
about,  it  was  necessary  to  force  the  corporate  pro- 
ceedings into  the  full  light  of  publicity,  and  to 
compel  those  responsible  for  railroad  management, 
whenever  an  abuse  was  alleged,  to  submit  to  in- 
vestigation, and  to  try  to  show  that  the  abuse  did 
not  exist.  Failing  to  do  this,  their  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  discontinue  its  practice  or  to  persist 
in  it  in  oi)en  defiance  of  public  opinion.  This  is 
the  theory  of  railroad  regulation  now  known  as 
the  commissioners'  system,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  granger  system.  The  public  supervision  of 
the  accounts  of  the  railroad  corporations  is  an 
essential  feature  in  the  successful  development  of 
this  theory.  If  that  can  be  established,  it  will 
certainly  lead  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the 
granger  system  in  favor  of  a  supervisory  system. 
The  commissioners  believe  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  practical  experience  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts railroads  in  the  last  two  years,  and  they 
further  believe  and  say  that  the  system  works 
well."  (Massachusetts  Bailroad  Commissioners' 
Report,  1879,  pp.  29,  80.)—  In  New  York  state 
the  board  of  trade  and  transportation,  a  body 
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originally  organized  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Cheap  Transportation  Association/'  set  itself  the 
task,  in  1873,  of  bringing  the  railway  corporations 
of  the  state  of  New  York  to  public  amenability. 
From  1850,  down  to  that  period,  no  serious 
attempt  had  been  made  in  that  state  to  create  in 
railroad  management  any  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility. The  reports  which  the  various  railroad 
corporations  of  the  state  were  required  to  file  with 
the  state  surveyor  and  engineer,  were  almost  whol- 
ly meaningless.  No  balance  sheet  accompanied 
the  reports,  and  the  railroad  corporations,  in  con- 
forming with  the  letter  of  the  law,  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  as  little  information  as  possible. 
The  state  surveyor  had  neither  power  nor  desire 
to  make  any  independent  investigation.  He  sim- 
ply published  from  year  to  year  such  information 
as  the  railway  corporations  saw  fit  to  give  him. 
No  penalty,  which  had  the  slightest  deterring 
influence,  was  imposed  for  giving  insufficient  or 
even  false  information.  The  state  law  forbade 
parallel  lines  from  being  leased  to  each  other. 
Nevertheless,  railroad  corporations,  by  purchasing 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  parallel  lines, 
ran  them  in  the  interest  of  their  main  railroads. 
—  In  1868  a  consolidation  took  place  between 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  the  Hudson 
River  railroad,  by  which  they  subsequently  be- 
came one  line.  On  the  consummation  of  the 
consolidation  new  stock  was  issued,  substantially 
doubling  the  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  watering 
the  stock,  of  both  lines.  This  watering  of  stock 
was  promptly  legalized  by  the  legislature  of  the 
following  year,  which  conferred  authority  for 
exchanging  the  certificates  into  shares  of  stock. 
Thus,  these  roads  in  their  new  capitalization  neu- 
tralized all  the  advantages  that  they  had  of  easier 
gradient  and  no  mountains  to  pass  over,  which 
had  given  to  New  York  state  cheaper  railway 
construction  than  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Although  during  the  summer  months,  when  canal 
competition  is  active,  or  under  circumstances  when 
the  competition  for  through  traffic  with  other 
roads  creates  a  strife,  capitalization  is  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  yet,  on  the  local  traffic,  capitali- 
zation produces  the  result  of  compelling  the  local 
shipper  to  pay  such  a  rate  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  road  to  pay  dividends 
on  their  stock.  By  the  general  railroad  laws  of 
the  state  of  New  York  it  is  provided,  that  when 
the  dividends  of  any  railroad  corporation  shall 
reach  10  per  cent.,  the  state  can  declare  how 
the  surplus  above  the  10  percent,  shall  be  applied. 
This  provision,  however,  was  made  quite  nugatory 
by  the  trick  of  stock  watering.  It  is  clear,  if 
with  each  increased  valuation  of  the  road  the  pro- 
prietors can  declare  stock  dividends  not  repre- 
senting construction  account,  that  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  on  stock  will  never  be  declared,  al- 
though in  point  of  fact  the  railway  may  be  earn- 
ing 20  or  80  per  cent,  upon  its  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction. —  This  bold  stroke  of  financial  policy, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  colossal  wealth 
of  the  Yanderbilts,  drew  attention  to  this  evil, 


and  gave  to  the  cheap  transportation  associatioft 
(subsequently  the  board  of  trade  and  tronsportar 
tion)  an  excellent  ground  for  agitating  the  subject 
of  railroad  abuses.  •  To  this  agitation  considerable 
vigor  was  imparted  about  this  time  by  the  dis- 
crimination then  practiced  against  the  interest  of 
the  commerce  of  New  York,  whereby  the  railroad 
corporations  chartered  by  tlie  state  of  New  Yoi^ 
made  more  favorable  rates  to  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  in  their  charges  for^  all  west- 
bound as  well  as  east-bound  freight,  than  to  New 
York.  —  One  of  the  periodical  treaties  of  peace 
after  a  railroad  war  of  great  intensity  gave  to 
Philadelphia  an  advantage  of  two  cents  a  hun- 
dred on  freight  rates  from  the  west,  to  Baltimore 
four  cents  a  hundred,  and  to  Boston  the  same 
rate  as  was  given  to  New  York,  on  the  lowest 
class  of  freight.  On  the  western-bound  freight 
the  discrimination  against  New  York  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  amounted  to  from 
seven  to  ten  cents  a  hundred  on  the  different 
classifications  of  freight.  This  difference  in  rates 
was  made  on  the  theory  that  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  were  relatively  nearer  to  the  western 
centres  than  New  York.  Boston,  however,  which 
was  farther  away  by  two  htmdred  miles  than 
New  York,  was  given  the  same  rate.  On  east- 
bound  freight  the  theory  upon  which  the  dis- 
criminations were  made  against  New  York  was» 
that  the  ship  charters  from  and  to  New  York  were 
lower  as  compared  with  the  other  seaboard  cities. 
This,  however,  on  examination,  proved  untrue. 
Upon  this  state  of  affairs  being  made  apparent,  the 
chamber  of  conuneree,  as  well  as  the  board  or 
trade  and  transportation,  took  up  the  question  of 
railroad  discriminations,  and  in  a  report  published! 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  1878,  it  appeared 
that  during  a  considerable  part  of  January  of  that 
year,  the  rates  over  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie  and  the  Grand  Trunk  roads,  were  from  Boston 
to  Chicago  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  a  hun~ 
dred.  From  Boston  to  Chicago  salt  was  shipped 
at  fifteen  cents,  while  forty-five  cents  was  the 
lowest  rate  from  New  York.  From  Philadelphia 
to  Chicago  the  rates  during  the  same  dates  were 
made  as  low  as  seventy  cents  on  first-class  goods^ 
while  during  the  same  period  the  rates  were  main- 
tained at  a  dollar  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 
The  lower  classes  were  relatively  as  high.  Tlie^ 
committee  reported  that  goods  stored  in  New  York 
were  shipped  to  Boston  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
west  through  New  York  over  the  Erie  road,  or 
via  the  Boston  &  Albany  over  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road,  at  a  saving  of  almost  60  per  cent,  over 
direct  shipments  from  New  York.  Through 
freights  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago,  fourth  class^ 
were  as  low  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  per 
ton,  while  the  rates  remained  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York  forty  to  forty-five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  equivalent  to  about  thirty  shillings  per 
ton.  These  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  railway  presidents,  and  their  aid  was  solicited 
to  remove  the  discriminations  against  New  York. 
They  made  a  contemptuous  answer,  Mr.  Yander- 
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bilt  more  especially  drawing  attention  to  the  facil- 
ities offered  by  other  cities  to  their  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  claiming  that  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral had  not  the  same  facilities  offered  to  it  by  the 
municipal  government,  and  that  the  merchants 
should  use  their  influence  upon  the  municipality 
to  Extend  the  facilities  afforded  the  railway  cor- 
porations in  like  manner  as  facilities  were  ex< 
tended  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  by  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  by  Bal- 
timore. A  commissioners'  bill,  which  had  been 
drawn,  was,  for  four  successive  years,  submitted 
to  the  legislative  committees  of  the  state  of  New 
York  for  action,  but  in  almost  every  instance  it 
had  either  been  reported  upon  adversely,  or,  if 
reported  favorably,  had,  through  the  influence  of 
the  railway  companies,  been  smothered  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  houses.  —  Finding  redress  impos- 
sible through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  corpo- 
rations themselves,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
through  its  committee  on  transportation,  there- 
fore determined  to  lend  its  aid  to  procure  the 
establishment  of  a  railroad  commission  for  the 
state  of  New  York.  —  Besides  the  grievances  be- 
fore referred  to,  another,  of  an  extremely  burden- 
some character,  which  affected  the  people  of  the 
state  at  large,  also  existed  at  that  time.  Between 
1875  and  1877  the  great  railway  corporations  en- 
tered into  an  active  railroad  war,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resulting  freight  rates,  cereal  prod- 
ucts and  flour  were  frequently  carried  by  the  com- 
panies at  a  loss  from  the  west  to  the  seaboard. 
That  loss  might  possibly  have  financially  ruined 
the  railway  corporations  of  the  state  had  a  corre-' 
sponding  reduction  been  made  in  their  local  tariff; 
butto  recoup  this  loss  on  through  rates,  they  main- 
tained, as  to  the  local  shipper,  rates  which  under 
such  circumstances  became  extortionate ;  thus 
making  the  people  of  the  state  bear  the  burden, 
through  the  exactions  of  the  local  tariff,  of  the 
trunk  line  war,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
state  were  at  war  and  levied  a  tax  upon  its  inhab- 
itants to  maintain  it.  This  discrepancy  between 
through  and  local  tariffs  led  to  the  practical  aban- 
donment of  milling  at  the  great  flouring  centres  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  such  as  Rochester  and 
Black  Rock.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain competition  against  the  Minneapolis  miller 
who  had  his  cereals  produced  at  his  door  and  had 
the  flour  carried  to  New  York  at  twenty  cents  a 
hundred;  when  they  were  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  that  for  the  mere  carriage  of  the  wheat  to 
their  mills,  and  a  higher  absolute  rate  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  product  of  their  mills  to  the  seaboard. 
—  The  grazing  and  cattle  interest  of  the  western 
part  of  the  state  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
low  rates  of  carriage  from  the  western  country  of 
cattle  on  the  hoof,  and  a  destruction  of  interests 
took  place  to  such  an. extent  that  grazing  and  cat- 
tle raising  became  a  non-remunerative  occupation 
solely  by  reason  of  discriminating  freight  rates 
against  the  western  part  of  the  state.  These  sub- 
jects were  taken  up  and  agitated  by  the  state 
grange  organizations  and  the  farmers'  alliance, 


who  joined  hands  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  board  of  trade  and  transportation  in  insisting 
upon  some  remedial  measure  against  such  discrimi- 
nations. —  Another  abuse,  which,  however,  was 
carried  to  its  extreme  limit  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad  company,  gave  additional  ground  for 
complaint.  This  abuse  was  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  any  fixed  schedule  of  tariff  rates  for  local 
traffic.  There  was  a  tariff  of  rates  which  existed 
only  for  the  unwary  shipper  who  made  his  ship- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  all  shippers  were 
treated  alike,  and  he  was  punished  for  his  want  of 
knowledge  by  being  compelled  to  pay  extortionate 
rates.  A  special  rate,  which  was  entirely  personal 
to  the  particular  shipper,  was  made  almost  invari- 
ably, on  application,  by  the  freight  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  exercising  his  discre- 
tion to  make  it  as  he  saw  fit.  At  the  time  when  a 
legislative  investigation  was  ordered,  there  were  in 
existence  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  raiV 
road  upward  of  6,000  different  contracts  varying 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the  published  sched- 
ule rate  for  the  carriage  of  local  freights.  Under- 
lying these  special  rates  there  was  neither  prin- 
ciple based  upon  car  loa^s  or  train  loads  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  single  packages,  nor  upon 
extent  of  business  or  readiness  of  handling,  nor 
any  other  well-knovm  basis  of  railway  manage- 
ment. They  were  granted  as  the  caprice,  the 
whim  or  the  interest  of  the  railway  freight  agent 
dictated  at  the  hour.  The  charge  that  such  dis- 
criminations and  special  rates  existed,  when  made 
to  the  legislative  conmiittee.  appointed  in  1879, 
was  at  first  flatly  denied,  but  within  the  first  few 
days  of  the  investigation  which  followed,  and  to 
which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  it  was 
overwhelmingly  proved.  —  Public  opinion  had  be- 
come so  agitated  upon  the  subject  that  at  last  all 
the  opposing  influences  of  the  railways  in  the  as- 
sembly were  overcome.  An  investigation  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  or- 
dered by  the  legislature  of  1879,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  conmiittee  was  com- 
posed of  A.  B.  Hepburn  as  chairman,  H.  L. 
Duguid,  James  Low,  William  L.  Noyes,  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Charles  8.  Baker,  J.  W.  Husted, 
and  Thomas  F.  Qrady.  The  committee  invited 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  board  of  trade  and 
trenspoitation,  which  had  made  the  charges  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  committee  was  acting,  to 
appoint  counsel  to  conduct  the  examination,  and 
stated  that  the  committee  would  give  to  such  coun- 
sel standing  before  it  by  substantially  adopting 
him  as  the  counsel  of  the  committee.  Under  this 
invitation  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  board 
of  trade  and  transportation  appointed  the  writer 
of  this  article  as  its  counsel  to  conduct  the  inves- 
tigation, and  then  during  a  period  of  eight  months 
the  investigation  proceeded  in  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony and  the  preparation  of  its  report.  —  Prior 
to  the  appointment  of  this  committee  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
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great  trunk  lines  in  their  relation  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Fink — who  had  been  the  vice-president  of  the 
Louisyille  &  Nashville  railroad,  and  who  was 
commissioner  or  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  Southern  railway  and  steamship  association, 
which  was  comprised  of  twenty -five  railroads,  and 
who  by  a  pooling  arrangement  of  freights  in  the 
organization  of  that  association  had  substantially 
stopped  railroad  wars  and  competition  among 
them,  and  the  success  of  whose  management  had 
drawn  attention  to  his  executive  ability — was  in- 
vited by  the  railroad  magnates  of  the  east  to  or- 
ganize, upon  the  plan  of  the  Southern  railway  and 
steamship  association,  an  organization  to  keep  the 
peace  and  maintain  rates  for  the  trunk  lines  cen- 
tring at  New  York,  Bo6ton,Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. Down  to  that  period  of  time  every  attempt 
to  create  a  *'  Joint  purse,"  a»  it  is  called  in  Eng- 
land, or  a  "  pool,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  United 
States,  by  which,  to  prevent  railway  wars,  the 
proceeds  of  freight  cluu'ges  were  divided  between 
the  railway  companies,  had  proved  fruitless. 
Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  on  the  contract  made 
between  the  railway  presidents  before  each  par- 
ticular railway  company  attempted,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  break  away  from  the  contract  thus 
made.  So  little  under  control  were  some  of  the 
freight  agents,  that  even  if  the  railway  presidents 
desired  to  maintain  the  contract  in  its  integrity, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  control  the  various 
freight  lines  doing  business  over  their  own  roads, 
and  the  contracts  were  broken  almost  as  soon 
as  made.  Thereupon,  in  June,  1877,  Mr.  Fink 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  four  trunk 
lines,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Erie,  and  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  railroads.  In  December,  1878,  he  was  fur- 
ther appointed  commissioner  of  the  combined 
trunk  lines  of  the  western  roads.  A  contract  was 
made,  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  agreement  as 
to  regular  tariffs,  each  railroad  corporation  agreed 
to  accept  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the  freight 
that  was  offered,  and  to  send  to  the  other  lines 
which  had  a  deficiency  whatever  surplus  was  of- 
fered to  it,  in  consideration  of  which  it  was  like- 
wise to  receive  from  the  other  line  its  own  defi- 
ciency. Substantially  it  was  then  agreed  as  to 
west-bound  freight,  and  subsequently  as  to  east- 
bound  freight,  that  the  roads  were  to  be  operated 
with  reference  to  traffic  as  though  they  were  one 
corporation,  and  Mr.  Fink,  as  a  commissioner, 
was  to  see  to  it  that  this  arrangement  was  faith- 
fully carried  out.  He  had  supplied  him  a  large 
staff  of  clerks  to  make  these  equalizations  from 
time  to  time.  A  further  development  of  this 
principle  was  the  appointment  of  arbitrators; 
three  in  number,  to  determine  disputed  questions. 
The  system  has  certainly  resiUted,  first,  in  main- 
taining rates,  and  secondly,  in  stopping  railroad 
wars  between  the  contracting  parties.  A  railroad 
war,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  reduces  rates,  pro- 
duces, on  the  other  hand,  great  demoralization 
in  business  by  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  com- 
mercial transactions  caused  by  the  absence  of  a 


certain  rate,  vastly  more  expensive  in  its  ultimate 
results  than  the  higher  rate  for  freight.  —  The  all 
but  unanimous  report  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1879  was  made  after  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  contained  in  five  closely  printed 
volumes  of  testimony.  This  conmiittee,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  condition  of  railroad  management  as 
they  found  it  in  the  state  of  New  York,  pass  in 
review  the  various  abuses  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  management  of  these  great  highways 
by  private  corporations  without  responsibility  to 
the  state.  They  refer  to  the  evil  of  the  drawing 
room  or  sleeping  car  companies,  which,  by  their 
contracts  with  the  railroad  companies,  create  a 
special  interest  that  diminishes  the  return  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  railroad  companies.  They 
speak  of  the  fast  freight  lines  and  express  com- 
panies as  now  conducted  as  free  from  evil.  They 
condemn  the  methods  by  which  the  stock  yards 
at  the  terminal  points  of  the  railways  are  let  out 
to  individuals,  and  speak  of  this  as  an  instru- 
mentality which  is  usually  attended  with  addi- 
tional taxes  upon  transportation.  They  consider 
the  suborganizationsof  railways  in  the  way  of  coal 
companies  and  elevator  associations,  which  are 
designated  as  barnacles  upon  commerce,  as  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  tolling  the  commerce  of 
that  port  (Buffalo)  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
On  alluding  to  watered  stock  the  comniittee  refers 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  proved  before  than,  that 
$40,000,000  was  probably  the  whole  value  of  the 
property  and  equipment  of  the  Erie  Railway 
company,  and  that  $25,000,000  more  would  cov- 
er all  the  additional  value  of  the  road,  as  repre- 
sented by  stock  and  bonds  and  interests  in  other 
corporations,  while  it  was  capitalized  at  about 
$156,000,000 ;  that  its  construction  account  cov- 
ered in  1878  an  item  of  "legal  expenses"  of 
$891,000;  and  that  the  watering  of  the  stock  of 
the  Erie  railway,  aa  well  as  its  bonds,  is  estimated 
by  them  to  be  not  less  than  $70,000,000.  They 
proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  New- 
York  Central  railway.  They  found  that  in  1858 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  roads  which  at  that 
time  formed  the  various  links  of  the  chain  of  con- 
solidation thus  effected,  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$28,000,000,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  first 
consolidation  was  effected,  premiums,  or,  in  other 
words,  water,  to  the  extent  of  almost  $9,000,000, 
were  given  to  the  stockholders  and  shareholders 
of  these  various  roads.  From  1868  to  1870,  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  railroads,  over  $44,000,000  was  added  to 
the  combined  capital  of  both  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  New  York  Central  roads,  by  stock  divi- 
dends of  80  per  cent,  on  the  New  York  Central 
road  in  1868,  and  85  per  cent  on  the  Hudson 
River  road.  —  The  committee  pass  in  review  local 
questions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
here,  on  the  subject  of  the  terminal  facilities  and 
the  injustice  done  by  the  discriminations  against 
New  York  by  the  arrangement  of  discriminating 
rates,  and  then  they  touch  upon  the  abuse  fully 
developed  before  them,  connected  with  the  Stand- 
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ard  oil  company.  — It  appeared  by  the  testimony 
submitted,  that  on  Jan.  8, 1872,  the  Central,  Erie. 
Lake  Shore  and  Pennsylvania  roads  made  an 
agreement  with  the  South  improvement  company, 
a  Pennsylvania  corporation,  giving  to  the  improve- 
ment company,  on  shipment  of  oil  to  different 
points,  rebates  ranging  from  forty  cents  to  $3.07 
a  barrel.  The  agreement  provided  that  its  object 
was  to  maintain  the  business  of  the  South  im- 
provement company  against  loss  or  injury  by 
competition,  and  that  the  roads  would  lower  or 
raise  the  gross  rate  of  transportation  over  their  re- 
spective railways  and  connections,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  might  be  necessary  to  overcome  all  com- 
petition. —  When  the  agreement  became  public, 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  vacate  the  charter  of  the  corpo- 
Tation.  A  more  ingenious  and  secret  agreement, 
however,  was  subsequently  made  with  the  Stand- 
ard oil  company,  by  the  railroad  corporations,  se- 
curing to  that  corporation  the  objects  which  were 
intended  to  be  secured  to  the  South  improvement 
company.  This  company,  originally  composed 
of  a  few  enterprising  oil  men  of  the  western 
states,  gradually  absorbed  into  its  management 
the  Standard  oil  company  of  Cleveland,  the  Stand- 
ard oil  company  of  Pittsburg,  the  Acme  oil  com- 
pany of  New  York,  the  Imperial  oil  company  of 
Oil  City,  the  Atlantic  refining  company  of  Phila- 
delphia, Charies  Pratt  &  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
Devoe  manufacturing  company  of  New  York,  J. 
A.  Bostwick  ft  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Rockfeller,  Day, 
Flagler,  Warden,  Frew  &  Co.,  and  others.  —  This 
combination  against  the  remainder  of  the  trade, 
now  banded  together  under  the  name  of  the 
Standard  oil  company,  is  characterized  by  the 
committee  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  railroad  economy  and  natural  Justice.  It 
resulted  in  driving  out  of  business  nearly  all  com- 
X>etitors,  and  enabled  the  Standard  oil  company  to 
purchase,  at  such  rates  as  they  saw  fit,  the  refiner- 
ies distributed  over  the  United  States  which  they 
desired  to  control  either  for  the  purposes  of  man- 
ufacturing or  to  dismantle.  This  threw  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  refining  of  oil  into  the 
hands  of  a  single  corporation,  to  the  extent,  esti- 
mated at  that  time,  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
product.  In  this  regard  the  committee  say,  that 
from  January  to  October,  1879,  the  total  shipments 
from  the  oil  regions  to  all  points  were  12,900,240 
barrels,  and  that  all  shipments  to  the  seaboard 
would  have  easily  borne  one  dollar  more  per  bar- 
rel than  they  did  (the  rate  then  being  about  twenty- 
five  cents  a  barrel) ;  that,  tested  by  the  charge 
which  the  roads  imposed  upon  every  other  com- 
modity, it  should  have  borne  that  much  more; 
and  that  all  the  trunk  lines  have  grown  into  such 
relations  with  this  oil  company  that  they  were 
forced  to  forego  all  these  millions  they  might  have 
earned,  and  compelled  to  look  to  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  for  their  revenues ;  thus 
burying  their  own  interest  in  the  interest  of  the 
Standard  oil  company,  and  joining  in  this  war  of 
rates  to  protect  the  latter  against  injury  by  com- 


petition. —  The  attention  of  the  conmiittee  had 
been  drawn  to  the  evils  connected  with  the  proxy 
system,'  by  which  railways  were  captured  by  the 
mere  purchase  of  voting  power  from  persons, 
mainly  bankers,  in  whose  names  large  amounts  of 
stock  were  registered,  but  which  had  been  sold 
and  distributed  to  their  customers,  and  were  left 
on  the  stock  books  of  the  companies,  standing  in 
their  names,  simply  for  prudential  reasons.  This 
situation  gave  to  such  persons  a  large  voting 
power  in  the  railway  without  a  substantial  inter- 
est or  stake  in  the  result  of  the  vote.  To  persons 
who  desired  to  capture  the  road,  it  was  a  strong 
temptation  to  purchase  such  voting  power;  and, 
to  persons  who  had  no  permanent  interest  in  the 
road,  it  was  a  corresponding  temptation  to  sell  the 
power,  the  evil  effects  of  which  sale  they  were 
not  called  upon  personally  to  bear.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  recommended  the  passage  of  a  bill 
to  remedy  this  abuse.  —  The  committee  likewise 
condemned  the  system  of  the  reports  to  the  state 
engineer  and  surveyor,  and  then  passed  tmder 
review  the  system  of  special  rates,  which  was 
founded  upon  no  other  basis  than  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  freight  agent  in  giving  individual  ship- 
pers, located  in  the  same  town,  rates  varying  as 
mudi  as  thirty  cents  a  hundred.  The  committee 
investigated  the  theory  that  had  been  advanced  by 
all  the  railroad  experts  of  "charging  a  traffic  what 
it  will  bear."  Of  this  they  said,  that,  "  as  to  an 
increase  of  from  fifteen  cents  in  August  to  forty 
cents  in  November  on  grain,  the  rate  was  raised 
simply  because  the  condition  of  the  market  war- 
ranted it,  and  the  product  could  bear  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  criticism  upon  that  raise 
which  public  Judgment  would  sustain,  but  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  public  interest  plays  an  insig- 
nificant rdle  in  the  theatre  of  raihoad  manage- 
ment. It  is  at  best  but  a  service  waiting  upon 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders.  The  wrong  con- 
sists in  exercising  a  censorship  over  the  business 
affairs  of  the  community;  secretly,  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  varying  rates,  building  up  this, 
developing  that;  not  only  performing  the  proper 
functions  of  transportation,  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  probable  or  possible  profit  of  a 
shipment,  and  adjusting  their  rates  accordingly. 
If  the  shipper  is  likely  to  make  a  large  profit, 
they  compel  him  to  divide ;  if  the  margin  is  a 
close  one,  they  determine  whether  the  shipment 
shall  be  made  or  not,  whether  it  shall  result  in 
a  profit  or  loss.  Thus,  under  this  system  of 
management  and  this  method  of  giving  rates,  is 
every  merchant,  every  manufacturer,  every  ship- 
per, and,  through  them,  every  individual  along 
the  5,500  miles  of  railroad  in  this  state,  with  its 
five  hundred  millions  of  capital,  measurably  in  the 
power  of  these  corporations.  Conciliate  their  good 
will,  court  their  favor,  and  favorable  rates  will  fol- 
low ;  incur  their  hostility,  and  the  margin  of  their 
displeasure  may  be  read  on  your  freight  bills."  — 
The  committee  speak  of  the  enormous  political 
influence  which  is  wielded  by  corporations  having 
in  their  employ,  in  1879,  upward  of  30,000  voters. 
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They  apeak  also  of  the  contemptuous  disregard 
exhibited  by  the  railroad  corporations  of  the  state 
to  the  milling  interest,  in  April,  1879,  when  they 
answered  a  temperate  statement  of  grievances 
by  saying,  "that  the  first  condition  of  having 
them  listened  to  was  to  retract  their  signatures  from 
a  certain  circular,  dated  March  16, 1879,"  in  which 
these  grievances  were  stated  in  moderate  terms, 
and  **  to  withdraw  their  support  from  a  pro  rata 
freight  bill,  which  was  then  before  the  assembly." 
—  The  committee  conclude  their  analysis  of  the 
testimony  with  the  citation  of  the  Bhoelkopf  & 
Matthews  agreement,  whereby  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  bound  itself  to  carry  to  New 
York,  for  these  millers  situated  at  Niagara  Falls, 
at  a  pro  rate  of  the  through  east-bound  rate  on 
grain  or  flour,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  enabled 
these  millers  to  maintain  their  mill  in  full  opera- 
tion while  their  neighbors  were  going  out  of  busi- 
ness simply  because  they  had  not  as  favorable  a 
contract.  The  contract  appeared  to  have  .been 
made  for  ^ye  years,  and  was  to  be  valid  on  con- 
dition that  it  was  to  be  kept  secret.  Personal 
discrimination  could  no  farther  go  than  was  illus- 
trated in  that  case.  —  This  investigation  proved 
conclusively  that  every  charge  that  had  been  made 
against  the  railway  corporations  by  the  commer- 
cial bodies  of  the  state  was  under-stated  rather 
than  over-stated ;  that  these  great  trusts  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  exploited  them  for 
their  personal  benefit  solely  ;  that  the  public  was 
only  in  so  far  regarded  as  any  tyrant  would  re- 
gard the  public ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  exas- 
perate them  too  much  ;  and  that  as  freight  charges 
are  in  the  nature  of  taxes,  if  you  want  a  continu- 
ous revenue  from  taxation,  it  must  stop  short  of 
confiscation.  —  The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee, therefore,  were  embodied  in  bills  which 
embraced,  in  substance,  the  commission  bill  which, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  had  been  pre- 
viously drafted  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  transportation  ;  a  bill  upon  the  subject 
of  railway  proxies,  railway  consolidations  and 
stock  waterings ;  a  bill  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  by  the  railroad  corporations,  so  as 
to  prevent  unjust  discriminations ;  and  a  bill  to 
insure  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  a  differ- 
ent system  of  reports.  — Of  these  bills,  the  one 
to  create  a  board  of  commissioners  became  law  ; 
likewise  the  one,  with  considerable  modification 
and  amendment,  upon  the  subject  of  proxy  vot- 
mg;  also  the  one  which  prescribed  a  different 
method  of  rendering  accounts.  The  other  bills 
failed  of  adoption.  —  During  this  period,  the 
valuable  reports  on  internal  commerce,  issued  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  chief  of  United  States  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  aided  considerably  in  creating  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  relations  of  the 
railways  to  the  state,  and  the  part  that  they  per- 
form in  the  movement  of  the  commerce  and  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  of  the  nation.  —  The 
New  York  commission  bill  was  passed,  and  Gk)v. 
Cleveland,  as  one  of  his  first  acts  after  his  install- 
ment into  office,  appointed  Messrs.  Keman,  O'Don- 


nell  and  Rogers  commiadoners.  The  bill  author- 
ized the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  board  of  trade 
and  transportation,  and  the  anti-monopoly  league, 
to  nominate  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  gov- 
ernor; and  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  so  nominated  by 
two  of  the  three  bodies,  and  the  governor,  under 
the  bill,  made  the  appointment.  —  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  commission,  the  long  struggle 
between  the  railways  of  the  state  of  New  Yoik 
and  the  people  was  brought  to  a  close,  faTorably 
to  the  people.  A  body  was  now  interposed,  with 
power  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Maaaacfau- 
setta  commiasion,  between  the  people  and  the 
powerful  railway  oorporationa,  clothed  with  au- 
thority for  searching  and  continuoua  investigattoOf 
and,  in  all  probability,  that  body  will  prove  to  be 
a  permanent  one.  The  aenae  of  responaibility  in 
the  performance  of  the  taak,  together  with  the 
natural  aptitude  of  intelligent  men  to  grow  to  the 
work  they  have  in  hand,  will,  in  time,  make  thia 
commission  a  valuable  aid  to  proper  legialation. 
The  important  interests  constantly  connected  with 
the  subject  committed  to  their  care,  will  cause 
the  work  of  the  commiasion  to  be  carefully 
watched,  and  the  strong  temptations  that  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  these  commissioners,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  wealth  and  power  of 
one  of  the  parties  constantly  before  it,  will  in- 
evitably cause  the  commission  to  act  with  pru- 
dence, for  the  purpose  of  shielding  themselves 
against  suspicion.  —  During  the  same  years,  other 
states  had  parallel  experiences  with  struggles  f<»' 
the  appointment  of  railroad  commissioners.  There 
are  now  in  existence  fourteen  railroad  oonmiia- 
sions  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  whose 
business  it  is  to  supervise  and  investigate,  if  not 
control,  the  railroad  corporations  within  the  state; 
to  report  such  amendatory  laws  as  in  their  opin- 
ion are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  abuses  incident  to  railroad  management ;  and 
to  cause  actions  to  be  instituted  to  prevent  either 
violations  of  charter  limitations  or  violations  of 
the  rights  of  shippers  or  passengers,  which  may 
be  brought  to  their  notice.  —  During  the  last 
five  years,  efforts  were  made  in  the  United  States 
congress  to  create  a  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners for  the  United  States,  tp  exercise  over 
all  the  railway  corporations  doing  an  interstate 
business  the  same  kind  of  supervision  and  con- 
trol as  is  exercised  by  the  various  state  com- 
missions over  corporations  chartered  by  the  sev- 
eral states.  Almost  pari  passu  with  this  at- 
tempted reform,  an  annual  effort  is  made  in 
congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  commission,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  freight  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  pro  rata 
bill,  containing  anti-discrimination  clauses.  Thus 
far,  the  advocates  of  the  two  measures  have  op- 
posed each  other,  and  no  good  results  will  prob- 
ably be  accomplished  until  the  friends  of  federal 
legislation  agree  upon  a  commission  bill,  as  the 
entering  wedge  to  such  legislation  as  should 
properly  be  passed  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  enormous  interest,  in  the 
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aggregate  more  powerful  than  any  single  state 
organization,  amenable  to  the  better  concentrated 
public  power,  as  represented  in  the  United  States 
congress.  The  railroad  corporations,  organized 
by  the  states,  have  thus  far  resisted,  at  every  step, 
eyery  attempt  to  make  them  amenable  to  federal 
legislation.  Although  many  of  these  corporations 
derive  their  charter  powers  from  several  states, 
and  substantially  run  cars  over  the  territory  of 
half  the  Union,  they  nevertheless  insist  that  they 
are  amenable  only  to  such  states  as  have  granted 
them  their  charter  privileges,  and  that  the  United 
States  congress  can  not  properly  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  them.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  sound  logic,  fights  against  their  cause;  and  the 
time  is  not  far  (Ustant  when  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  represented  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, must  take  in  hand  the  railway  corpora- 
tions of  the  United  States,  concentrated  as  they 
now  are  in  power  by  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
der the  control  of  a  few  leading  minds,  who  can  be 
gathered  together  in  a  single  room  of  a  private 
gentleman's  house,  and,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  can, 
and  do,  more  materially  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  can  any  repre- 
sentative body  which  has  been  organized  in  any  of 
the  states  of  the  Union,  or  under  the  federal  con- 
stitution. It  is,  therefore,  not  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  an  impmium  in  imperio  has  grown  up 
in  the  community,  which,  by  combination  and 
concentration  of  power,  is  more  powerful  than 
the  community,  and  that  the  question  of  making 
it  amenable  to  the  general  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  one  of  expediency,  but  one  of 
prime  necessity.  —  This  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  general  questions,  which  are 
as  yet  unsolved  problems,  with  reference  to  the 
government  of  railways,  either  by  the  state  or  by 
private  management.  — The  general  result  of  in- 
vestigation upon  the  question  of  railways  within 
the  past  fifteen  years,  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  development  that  has  taken  place,  both  in  rail- 
way construction  and  in  many  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  railway  administration,  have  modified  both 
public  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  experts  who  are 
not  blinded  by  personal  interest,  on  the  subject 
of  the  extent  to  which  competition  is  a  regulator 
of  the  price  of  service  in  railway  transportation. 
It  went  hard  for  the  free  trader  to  surrender  his 
faith  in  competition,  and  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a 
\mivereally  applicable  principle.  It  has  now  been 
ascertained  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
progress  of  railway  construction  in  the  United 
States  within  the  past  thirty  years,  railways  can 
never  be  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
them  compete  in  the  same  sense  that  grocers, 
butchers,  hatters  and  shoemakers  compete.  They 
will  be  at  war  for  a  time,  and  then  comes  a  long 
period  of  peace,  when  the  railways  work  under 
combination  even  at  competitive  points.  It  is 
diflicult  to  tell  whether  the  war  is  not  more  injuri- 
ous than  the  peace,  so  far  as  public  interests  are 
concerned.  When  there  ia  competition  between 
rival  hatters,  customers  are  treated  alike  at  one  or 


the  other  shop  in  the  purchase  of  the  commodity 
they  want,  and  even  if  they  were  not  so  treated, 
no  great  harm  would  be  done.  A  railway  war 
is  generally  carried  on  secretly  for  a  considera- 
ble period  of  time  before  open  hostilities  begin. 
Railways,  in  vying  with  each  other,  seek  to  obtain 
the  more  important  customers  from  each  other, 
and  make  concessions  to  larger  shippers,  which 
they  are  not  ready  to  make  to  the  smaller  men. 
This  instantly  gives  to  the  larger  shipper  so  great 
an  advantage  in  addition  to  that  which  he  already 
has  by  reason  of  his  greater  capital  over  the 
smaUer  man  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  that  the 
smaller  dealer  does  his  business  at  a  loss ;  he  dis- 
covers that  his  formidable  rival  can  offer  goods  at 
prices  with  which  he  can  not  compete,  and  he  is 
frequently  driven  out  of  business  or  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  reason  of  a  secret  advantage  which  his 
stronger  competitor  has  in  transportation  rates. 
Thus  monopoly  breeds  monopoly,  and  central- 
ization  of  business  is  built  up,  not  by  greater 
natural  aptitude,  but  by  injustice  and  wrong. 
Even  during  periods  of  railway  peace  these 
advantages  are  frequently  got  and  maintained 
by  the  more  formidable  shipper  for  the  purpose 
of  tying  him  to  a  particular  railway,  with  the 
mischievous  tendency  to  make  the  poor  poorer 
and  the  rich  richer.  This  personal  system  of 
tariffs  produces  absolutely  the  same  effect  as 
unequal  taxation.  As  the  beneficial  results  of 
competition  are  not  obtained  by  duplicating  lines 
such  additional  routes  are  an  evil  rather  than  a 
good.  The  large  expenditure  of  capital  in  creat- 
ing the  duplicate  line,  might  have  been  saved, 
since  but  very  few  railway  corporations  in  the 
world  have  their  road  bed  taxed  to  their  maximum 
capacity.  The  existence  of  the  new  line  built 
for  competition  is  in  reality  an  Investment  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  capital  to  divide  the  traf- 
fic which  the  existing  line  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  carry,  and  resists  in  the  traffic  being  done 
at  a  very  much  greater  expense  for  fixed  chargea 
than  if  the  existing  road  had  added  to  its  rolling 
stock  facilities  and  had  been  permitted  alone  ta 
accommodate  such  traffic.  When  peace  is  made, 
rates  are  fixed  so  high  as  to  afford  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  return  upon  a  veiy  large  amount 
of  capital  unnecessarily  expended  in  the  build- 
ing of  so-called  rival  lines.  This  has  led  to  the 
general  conviction,  that,  for  economizing  capital 
and  producing,  through  these  instrumentalities  of 
commerce  and  of  trade,  the  maximum  result  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  it  would  be  better  were  we 
to  start  de  now;  and  instead  of  dealing  with  exist- 
ing conditions,  to  transfer  to  a  corporation  a  defi- 
nite field  for  its  operations,  under  strict  supervis- 
ion of  its  tariff  rates,  and  to  stipulate  that  the  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  interfered  with  as  to  the  field 
so  long  as  it  keeps  down  its  rate  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  profit.  At  almost  every  western  point, 
whether  in  Colorado,  Utah  or  Arizona,  we  find 
railway  corporations  just  constructed,  and  who- 
operate  upon  their  roads  two  or  three  trains  a  day 
all  included,  threatened  with  rival  enterprises^ 
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which  propose  to  divide  between  them  the  little 
traffic  that  there  is,  and  to  destroy  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  capital  investment  in  the  original  line, 
so  that  in  the  end  the  business  divided  between 
them,  at  extortionate  rates,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  on  boUi 
capitalizations.  But  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  deal  with  this  question  de  novOy  as  railway  de> 
velopment  in  the  United  States  has  proceeded  to  a 
point  to  make  assignments  of  fields  almost  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  legislation.  The  railway  companies  them  - 
selves  are  beginning  to  discuss  the  expediency,  as 
a  matter  of  self-preservation,  of  coming  to  some 
agreement  as  to  fields  between  thenou  This,  bow- 
ever,  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  by 
voluntary  action.  However  faithfully  existing 
railroad  corporations  adhere  to  an  agreement  not 
to  invade  each  other's  field,  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation holding  the  railway  corporation  to  a  strict 
liccountability  as  to  charges  within  the  field  with 
reference  to  which  it  by  common  consent  thus 
obtains  a  monopoly,  makes  such  an  agreement 
one  that  the  courts  would  probably  declare  void 
as  against  public  policy,  and  it  would,  in  reality,  in 
the  absence  of  such  supervision  and  control,  be  a 
conspiracy  against  the  public.  That  the  railway 
corporations  already  discuss  these  questioiis,  and 
be^  to  regard  the  occupation  of  a  field  as  a 
right  arising  from  the  circiunstances  of  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  particular  railway  occupying 
it,  is  an  indication  that  the  railways  themselves 
have  abandoned  all  pretense  of  competition  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood 
in  private  enterprises.  The  practical  consolida- 
tions rapidly  proceeding  under  the  commissioner- 
«hips  such  as  that  of  Fink's,  will  tend  somewhat 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  because  it 
will  enable  the  government  to  deal  with  these 
•corporations  upon  the  basis  of  their  dealing  with 
«ach  other,  and  at  some  day  or  another  to  prac- 
tically appoint  fields  to  conglomerate  bodies  of 
railway  corporations  in  following  out  the  line 
traced  by  their  voluntary  action.  —  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  railway  competition  is,  that  the 
unsuccessful  competitor  in  a  railway  war,  driven 
to  insolvency,  unlike  the  unsuccessful  competitor 
in  mercantile  life  who  is  driven  into  insolvency, 
is  not  thereby  driven  out  of  the  market.  The 
insolvent  corporation  becomes  in  many  respects 
a  menace  to  the  solvent  corporation  more  for- 
midable than  it  was  in  its  solvent  condition.  It 
begins,  in  railway  parlance,  to  "run  wild"  after 
its  insolvency,  being  exonerated  from  paying  inter- 
est upon  bonds,  or  dividends  upon  stock.  Being 
required  to  earn  simply  operating  expenses,  it 
•carries  on  a  war  of  rates  with  a  recklessness  that 
threatens  to  break  the  solvent  corporation  fighting 
it  into  the  same  condition  of  insolvency.  There- 
fore, during  the  active  railway  war  of  1875-7, 
carried  on  between  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads,  the  more  favorably  placed  New  York 
Central  railroad  did  not  dare  to  carry  the  war  to 


a  point  which  would  drive  its  adversaries  into  in- 
solvency, lest  the  insolvency  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad,  and  possibly  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  might  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  New 
York  Central.  The  motive  and  the  facility  for 
combination  are  so  great  that  combination  will 
almost  invariably  take  the  place  of  competition; 
and  railway  managers  and  legislators  must  now 
recognize  as  a  fact  that  the  railways  are  not,  and 
can  not,  without  the  interference  of  government, 
be  subjected,  within  any  period  of  time  about  which 
we  need  give  ourselves  any  concern,  to  the  law  of 
competition  to  that  degree  that  we  may  look  for 
the  same  results  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
activity,  with  any  confident  expectation  of  max- 
imum results  to  society  at  minimum  expense.  The 
natural  law  of  competition  being  ini^plicable,  the 
question  of  governmental  interference,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  simply  into  one  of  degree :  how  far 
is  it  expedient  to  regulate  railways  by  the  public? 
and  that  depends  very  much  upon  other  questions 
to  which  in  this  country  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes. 
—  As  political  machinery  has,  by  a  vicious  party 
system  which  by  no  means  can  find  its  complete 
corrective  in  the  rules  of  civil  service  reform,  more 
and  more  insidiously  divested  the  people  of  self- 
government  within  the  past  generation,  we  are 
in  a  condition  in  which  is  presented  the  question 
when  we  speak  of  governmental  control,  not 
whether  the  railways  shall  manage  themselves,  or 
the  people,  through  the  government,  shall  control 
their  management,  but  whether  the  railways, 
banded  together  in  organizations,  having  at  their 
head  powerful,  astute,  intelligent  and  somewhat 
unscrupulous  men,  shall,  in  affairs  in  which  they 
have  a  large  interest  and  in  which  they  must 
pay  to  public  welfare  some  regard,  varying  in 
degree  according  to  circumstances,  manage  those 
important  tnists,  or  whether  the  politicians,  equal- 
ly unscrupCilous  and  astute,  but  not  quite  equal 
in  intelligence  as  banded  together  in  party  ma- 
chinery, shall,  in  the  interest  of  those  political 
organizations  which  represent  even  more  remote- 
ly the  public  interests  than  the  railway  direc- 
tion represents  them,  manage  those  important 
trusts  for  them.  There  are  many  important  re- 
forms, therefore,  in  our  governmental  machin- 
ery which  must  proceed  contemporaneously  with 
the  transfer  of  ,power  from  tlie  corporation  man- 
agement to  public  control  before  we  can  hope 
for  any  great  relief  from  public  control  as  com- 
pared with  corporate  management.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  to  proceed  slowly  even  in  a  proper 
direction  until  the  machinery  of  government  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  emancipated  more 
from  the  bossism,  political  corruption  and  chi- 
canery concomitant  and  attendant  under  exist- 
ing representative  and  party  conditions.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  direction  must  be  toward 
governmental  control,  but  this  imposes  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  duty  of  making 
its  governmental  machinery  fit  to  exercise  such 
control.  Neither  the  state  nor  federal  machinery 
is  as  yet  in  that  condition.  —  Another  important 
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question  whii^h  must  be  taken  in  hand  with  refer- 
ence to  railway  management,  is  to  find  some 
proper  basis  for  railway  charges.  The  doctrine 
which  now  prevails  among  railway  managers,  of 
charging  the  traffic  all  that  it  will  bear,  the  basis 
upon  which  its  classification  as  well  as  its  tariff 
rates  depends,  is  monstrously  unjust,  and  should 
be  radicaUy  changed.  It  is  jitrue  that  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  a  corporation  for  the  car- 
riage of  a  case  of  silks  is  greater  than  it  is  when 
it  carries  a  bale  of  cotton.  But  the  difference  in 
the  rate  charged  is  not  based  upon  the  slight 
premium  which  would  represent  an  indemnity 
fond  for  the  losses  they  might  possibly  incur  by 
the  loss  of  the  package,  but  the  difference  is  based 
really  upon  the  supposed  profit  that  the  merchant 
or  jobber  makes  on  a  case  of  silk  as  compared 
with  the  bale  of  cotton,  and  that  he  can  afford, 
therefore,  to  divide  with  the  railway  the  larger 
amount  in  the  general  result.  This  makes  this 
service  differ  from  that  of  any  other  rendered 
under  competition  in  society.  What  regulates 
prices  ordinarily  is  the  cost  of  production,  not 
benefit  to  the  consumer.  The  ounce  of  laudanum 
that  is  intended  to  cure  a  toothache  costs  at  the 
store  of  the  druggist  the  same  sum  as  the  lauda- 
num which  is  to  save  a  life.  The  use  to  which 
the  object  is  to  be  put,  or  the  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  consumer,  does  not  affect  the  price.  It 
is  said,  in  answer  to  this  position,  by  the  railway 
manager,  that  he  must  regard  his  traffic  as  a 
whole,  and  that,  by  reason  of  the  greater  value  of 
these  first-class  goods  and  the  higher  charge  which 
he  can  make  on  them,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  the 
lowest  price  goods  at  a  rate  at  which  they  can  be 
moved,  and  that,  if  he  were  precluded  from 
charging  the  higher  rate  on  goods  as  readily 
handled,  but  which  are  i^uch  more  valuable  in 
money,  he  could  not  carry  ores,  coal  or  stone  at 
any  such  rate  as  would  justify  their  transporta- 
tion from  place  to  place.  There  is  force  in  this 
position,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
claimed,  and  in  that  respect  intelligent  investiga- 
tion and  careful  governmental  control  will  have 
to  strike  a  mean  which  will  be  more  just  than  the 
existing  classifications,  and  so  adjust  the  rates 
both  to  consumer  and  producer  as  to  enable  all 
classes  of  commodities  to  be  moved  without  doing 
hijustice  to  the  railway  corporation.  —The  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  charging  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,  substantiaUy  makes  the  railway  cor- 
poration a  special  partner,  without  investment  of 
capital,  in  every  enterprise*  along  its  line.  The 
extent  to  which  unscrupulous  traffic  managers 
and  agents  can,  for  their  private  emolument,  carry 
this  power  of  enforced  copartnership,  and  that 
this  power  is  availed  of,  is  exemplified  in  the  fact 
that  on  comparatively  moderate  salaries  these  traf- 
fic managers  very  often  do  become  men  of  great 
fortunes,  within  a  very  few  years.  It  is  a  power 
to  which  modem  society  has  known  no  parallel 
since  the  days  of  the  farmers  general  of  France, 
who,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  total  paid  into  the 
French  treasury  during  the  corrupt  regency  of  the 


duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
obtained  the  privilege  of  having  a  section  of 
France  farmed  out  to  them  to  tax  at  their  own 
will.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential  with 
reference  to  transportation  lines,  that  without 
thereby  fixing  absolute  rates,  severe  penalties 
shall  by  legislation  be  imposed  for  breach  of  the 
public  trust  for  personal  ends,  and  also  stringent 
penalties  imposed  upon  tlie  making  of  discrimina- 
tions between  persons  of  the  same  locality.  It  is 
likewise  the  duty  of  the  public  to  see  to  it  that 
some  unit,  whether  car  load  or  train  load,  be  es- 
tablished, upon  the  basis  of  which  all  shippers 
shall  be  treated  alike,  and  to  place  the  smaller 
shipper  upon  some  basis  of  equality  with  the 
larger  shipper.  The  smaller  shipper  should  by 
law  be  permitted  to  avail  himself,  in  combination 
with  other  people,  of  the  car  load  unit.  —  Maxi- 
mum charges  have,  in  the  experience  of  England, 
been  found  to  be  almost  universally  useless.  The 
economies  in  railway  traffic  arising  from  steel 
rails,  improved  roadbeds,  better  gradients,  the 
greater  power  of  engines,  reduced  rates  of  fuel, 
and  through  lines  obviating  breaking  of  bulk, 
have  been  so  great  within  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  any  fair  rate  at  one  period  of  time  becomes 
at  any  other  period  so  excessive  as  to  cease  to  be 
a  criterion.  Maximum  rates,  therefore,  when 
fixed,  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  undd^  the 
supervision  of  some  tribunal  commanding  public 
confidence  and  authorized  to  exercise  such  super- 
vision, and  to  be  from  time  to  time  registered 
upon  a  lower  scale  with  reference  to  cost  of  traffic.  ' 
—  A  serious  grievance  in  relation  to  American 
railway  administration  arises  from  railway  tariffs 
being  secret,  and  subject  to  sudden  changes  or 
modifications.  No  tariff  of  transportation  rales 
should  be  permitted  to  be  changed,  except  upon 
previous  notice  of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Even  the  lowering  of  a  tariff  rate  produces  at 
the  outset  as  much  financial  and  commercial  dis- 
turbance as  the  raising  of  it  does.  It  is  said  that 
the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  officers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  company  in  1880,  that  the  tariff 
rates  on  oil  would  be  suddenly  increased  by  the 
railroad  corporations,  gave  to  that  combination 
a  profit  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  Whether 
true  or  not,  is  immaterial.  It  is  possible  for  special 
favored  private  interests  to  be  informed  secretly 
of  an  intended  sudden  change  of  tariff  on  an  im- 
portant commodity.  In  consequence  of  that  in- 
formation, which  necessarily  changes  the  price  of 
tha't  commodity  at  the  point  of  delivery  or  at  the 
point  of  shipment,  the  making  of  a  purchase  or 
a  sale  in  advance,  based  upon  that  knowledge, 
gives  absolute  certainty  of  a  large  profit,  which  is 
so  much  wrested  from  those  who  do  not  know  it. 
This  is  an  advantage  which  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  the  hands  of  railway  administra- 
tors to  make  use  of,  either  for  personal  ends  or  for 
the  benefit  of  friends  as  they  may  see  fit.  A  law, 
therefore,  providing  with  great  stringency  that  all 
tariffs  shall  be  published  for  at  least  six  months  in 
advance,  and  that  no  modifications  thereof  shall 
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be  permitted  during  that  lime,  is  a  necessity  to 
avoid  this  mischief.  Tariffs  also  should  be  pub- 
lished at  every  station,  with  classifications,  so  that 
every  man  doing  business  with  the  railway  corpo- 
ration should  be  permitted,  at  a  glance,  at  every 
station  either  of  delivery  or  of  receipt,  to  compare 
his  freight  bills  with  the  published  tariff  rates, 
and  see  to  it  that  he  is  fairly  treated.  Every  de- 
viation from  the  tariff  to  a  favored  shipper  should 
result  in  imposing  upon  the  railway  corporation 
that  allows  such  a  deviation  the  payment,  to  every 
other  shipper,  of  a  rebate  based  upon  the  lowest 
shipment  made.  This  penalty  would  be  so  severe 
that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  favored  ship- 
pers, and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so,  becaOse, 
of  all  evils  incident  to  American  railway  adminis- 
tration, that  of  personal  favoritism  has  been  the 
most  shameless  and  the  most  mischievous.  —  An- 
other problem  presented  by  the  existing  condition 
of  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  is  that  which 
arises  from  secrecy  of  management.  This  evil 
must  be  dealt  with  radically.  One  of  the  prime 
motives  for  secrecy  ot  management  is  the  enor- 
mous advantage  which  at  the  present  day  it  gives 
to  the  managers  in  the  maintenance  of  their  pow- 
er. They  alone  know  where  the  stockholders  are 
to  be  found,  and  can  therefore  control  votes  by 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  reach  or  buy  them,  thus 
perpdtuating  their  control.  Another  motive  is  the 
advantage  thus  afforded  for  stock  speculations. 
The  board  of  managers,  by  keeping  unto  them- 
^  selves  the  knowledge  that  their  property  is  losing 
*  heavily  in  comparative  traffic,  can  sell  their  own 
holdings  and  go  short  of  the  market,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  will  yield  them  an  absolute 
-certainty  of  profit  on  the  transaction.  This  gives 
them  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  community 
by  depleting  the  pockets  of  the  unwary,  who  find 
themselves  saddled  with  stocks  at  high  prices, 
bought  months  in  advance  of  the  public  announce- 
ment that  the  road  is  in  difficulties.  The  knowl- 
edge of  rapid  gains  in  the  development  of  busi- 
ness likewise  gives,  so  long  as  it  can  be  kept  secret, 
a  like  advantage  in  purchase  of  stock.  This  ad- 
vantage has  been  exploited  to  such  a  degree  in  the 
United  States  that  the  investing  public  has  become 
inspired  with  a  general  distrust  for  railroad  stock 
investments.  —  In  the  states  of  the  Union  and  in 
the  United  Stales  the  existing  condition  of  legis- 
lation which  gives  the  absolute  control  of  corpo- 
rate enterprises  into  the  hands  of  majorities  of 
stock,  and  which  gives  to  such  stock  equal  weight, 
lends  itself  to  this  species  of  management,  and 
places  the  stockholders'  interest,  as  well  as  the 
public,  at  the  mercy  of  this  class  of  railway  di- 
rectors. The  majority  of  the  holders  of  record  at 
the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  books  of  .a  corpora- 
tion, have,  at  the  annual  election,  the  power  to 
elect  the  whole  board  of  directors.  As  much  of 
the  stock  of  great  railway  lines  in  the  United 
States  is  held  abroad,  and  is  not  transferred  on 
the  books  to  the  actual  owners  of  the  property, 
but  remains  registered  in  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  long  before  parted  with  all  interest 


therein,  there  is,  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
boolu  in  a  great  many  of  these  railroad  corpora- 
tions'', a  large  fictitious  holdership,  ranging  from 
one-half  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  capital  stock 
holding  interest,  and  this  fictitious  holding  fre- 
quently controls  such  election.  Who  are  fictitious 
and  who  are  true  holders  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
approximately  known  to  the  directors.  The  di- 
rectors, therefore,  can  sell  their  real  holdings  at 
hi^  prices,  and  can  purchase  at  low  prices  the 
fictitious  holdings  or  power  to  wield  proxies,  and 
thus,  for  the  purpose  of  depleting  the  road,  cap- 
ture the  railway,  in  which  neither  they  nor  the 
constituency  that  elected  them,  have  a  substantial 
interest.  This  evil  also  can  be  remedied  by  legis- 
lation. Severe  penalties  should  be  imposed  upon 
any  one,  having  no  interest  in  the  corporation,  of- 
fering to  vote,  or  voting,  either  personally  or  by 
giving  a  proxy  to  vote,  at  any  election  of  directors 
of  such  corporation. — The  severest  blow,  how- 
ever, which  could  be  dealt  to  corporate  misnuin- 
agement,  would  be  the  rigorous  introduction  of 
minority  representation  in  boards  of  direction, 
which  would  make  secrecy  of  management,  as 
against  the  interest  of  shareholders,  substantially 
impossible,  and  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  recurrence  of  some  of  the  worst  abuses  which 
characterize  their  administration.  Suppose  twen^ 
directors  were  to  be  elected,  the  reform  would  con- 
sist in  allowing  each  section  of  one-twentieth  of 
the  stockholding  interest  to  elect  one  director,  by 
accumulating  their  votes  upon  a  single  name,  or  by 
distributing  their  votes  for  one  or  more,  as  they 
may  see  fit.  This  is  the  cumulative  plan.  An- 
other is  the  preferential  or  list  plan,  in  allowing 
each  twentieth  part  of  the  constituency  to  elect 
one  director,  by  preferences  indicated  on  a  ballot, 
in  the  order  of  the  nances  as  printed.  When  the 
first  name  has  a  quota  sufficient  to  elect  him, 
i.  e.,  one-twentieth  of  the  votes  cast,  the  ballot  is 
counted  for  the  second  name,  and  so  forth.  The 
result  of  this  system  of  minority  representation 
would  be  to  make  of  the  board  of  direction  a  re- 
duced photograph  of  the  whole  constituent  body, 
and  make  it  impossible  to  capture  an  organization 
like  a  railway  from  the  actual  owners  thereof.  Any 
one  of  the  numerous  plans  suggested  for  securing 
minority  representation,  if  applied  to  corporate 
management,  would  successfully  accomplish  that 
result.  The  objection  which  has  been  urged  to 
the  adoption  of  minority  representation  in  public 
representative  bodies,  has  no  validity  to  corix>rate 
elections,  as  in  corporations  neither  localities  nor 
persons  are  supposed  to  be  represented,  but  pecu- 
niary interests  only.  It  would  better  secure  fair 
representation  than  does  the  English  system  of 
diminished  value  of  votes  in  proportion  to  stock- 
holders' interests,  t.  e,,  one  vote  for  every  share  up 
to  ten,  an  additional  vote  for  every  tre  others 
beyond  the  first  ten,  and  one  vole  for  every  ten 
beyond  one  hundred  shares;  or  the  clasfoficatioQ 
plan,  by  which  only  a  few  directory  of  the  whole 
retire  each  year;  minority  representation  would 
give  permanency  in  management,  and  prevent 
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the  swamping  of  the  interests  of  the  smaller 
shareholders.  —  Pro  rata  tariffs  are  the  refuge  of 
people  of  little  thought  on  the  subject  of  railway 
management.  It  is  fair  that  for  the  haul  or  for 
the  car  load  alone  there  should  not  be  permitted  a 
higher  rate  for  the  shorter  distance  than  for  the 
longer,  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  artificially  to 
wholly  wipe  out  and  even  to  reverse  the  advan- 
tages of  proximity  to  the  market;  but  to  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  just  conclusion  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railways  themselves,  or 
through  legislation  to  be  compelled,  to  make  a 
distinction  in  their  freight  rates  between  what 
they  charge  for  terminal  handling  and  what  they 
<^harge  for  the  haul.  The  terminal  handling  at 
a  great  market  is  effected  on  so  large  a  scale 
that  it  can  be  done  at  very  much  lower  rates  for 
-each  particular  package  than  the  terminal  hand- 
ling at  a  way  station.  The  cars  are  more  likely 
to  be  filled  than  they  are  at  way  stations,  so  that 
a  perpetual  difference  must  exist  in  favor  of  the 
facilities  of  commerce  which  the  great  centres  of 
activity  produce.  This  would  be  represented  by 
lower  terminal  charges  for  places  like  New  York, 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  than  at  the  small  way  sta- 
tions or  small  hamlets  along  the  line.  And  the 
haul  would  be  proportionately  much  less,  and 
Justly  so,  from  extreme  points  of  concentration 
of  freights  to  extreme  points  of  market,  because 
the  whole  train  loads  would  go  unbroken  straight 
•  through.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  so  much  less  as  to  invert  the  situ- 
ation, and  to  make  the  more  distant  point  more 
favorably  situated  to  the  seaboard  than  the  nearer 
point.  —  Pro  rata  freight  rates  disregard  the  laws 
of  commerce  in  that  particular,  and  must  there- 
fore be  receded  from  wherever  introduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
justification  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  demand 
for  pro  rata  rates,  t.  e.,  the  unrighteousness  of 
inverting  the  natural  situation,  which  is  ordi- 
narily done  under  the  spur  of  a  railroad  war  at 
competitive  points,  under  the  effect  of  which  the 
intermediate  localities,  which  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  monopoly  power  of  the  railway,  must  suffer 
the  burden  of  the  war.  This  can  be  remedied  only 
by  legislation,  but  in  that  particular  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  legislation  shall  not  go  too  far,  as 
in  doing  so  it  defeats  its  own  ends,  because  it  be- 
comes impracticable  to  work  \uder  it,  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  leaves  matters  worse  than  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  as  the  unsuccessful  law  is 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  expediency  of  any 
law  on  that  subject. — A  director  found  speculating 
in  the  stock  of  his  own  road,  either  by  purchase  on 
margins  or  sales  on  margins,  should  be  severely 
punished.  The  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  inter- 
ests of  the  road  to  subserve  his  stock  operations  is 
too  great  to  be  permitted  to  exist.  The  man  who 
desires  to  speculate  in  the  stock  of  his  own  rail 
way  should  be  required  first  to  leave  the  board  of 
direction  ;  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  should,  on  de- 
tection, be  punished  as  a  malefactor.  —The  ficti- 
tious capitaUzation  of   railroads  in  the  United 


States  is  an  evil  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Many 
motives  combine  to  create  such  fictitious  capitali- 
zation. Some  are  justifiable,  others  are  sinister. 
Take  the  case  of  a  mining  property.  A  prospector 
discovers  a  silver  mine;  he  sells  it  for  $30,000  to  a 
capitalist  in  the  neighborhood.  The  property  is  not 
developed:  the  discovery  may  amount  to  nothing. 
It  may  also  be  woith  millions  of  dollars.  The  cap- 
italist, the  first  investor,  spends  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  developing  the  property,  and  thereby  as- 
certains that  the  leads  open  into  a  vein  within  the 
domain  of  the  lines  of  the  stakes.  He  has  his  ore 
analyzed,  and  discovers  that  it  yields  from  sixty 
to  eighty  dollars  a  ton.  He  thereupon  proposes  to 
sell  this  property,  and  does  sell  it  to  a  stock  com- 
pany, who  capitalize  the  property  at  a  million  of 
dollars,  pay  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  cash, 
and  something  less  than  half  the  capital  stock,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  the  capital  stock,  they  sup- 
ply the  treasury  sufficiently  to  develop  the  prop- 
erty. They  find  some  takers  on  the  basis  of  a 
million ;  others  on  the  basis  of  half  a  million  ; 
others  on  the  basis  of  a  quarter  of  a  million;  but, 
as  it  is  possible  that  the  mine  may  be  worth  a 
million  of  dollars  by  capacity  to  yield  sufficiently 
to  pay  interest  upon  such  a  sum  and  to  return  the 
capital  invested  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
there  is  no  public  wrong  in  such  fictitious  capitali- 
zation, unless  it  is  accompanied  by  fraudulent  pre- 
tenses. The  injury,  if  any  is  done,  is  limited  also. 
The  individual  has  invested  his  money  at  an  ex- 
cessive valuation,  and  there  is  an  end.  Railway 
corporations  are,  however,  organized  upyn  ficti- 
tious capitalization  upon  a  different  basis.  A  line 
from  one  point  to  another,  say  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred miles,  is  surveyed.  It  is  ascertained  that  it 
will  cost  about  $15,000  a  mile  to  build,  including 
acquisition  of  land,  and  about  $5,000  a  mile  to 
equip;  a  total  of  $20,000  a  mile.  Application  is 
then  made  for  town  and  county  aid,  which  aid  is 
generally  represented  by  investment  in  the  stock 
of  the  road.  The  first  purpose  is  to  give  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  value  in  return  for  such 
money  aid,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inter- 
pose between  the  stock  and  the  property  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  mortgages  to  make  the  prospect- 
ive value  of  the  stock  of  little  or  no  value.  A 
construction  company  is  then  organized,  which 
takes  the  town  and  county  aid  as  part  of  its  cap- 
ital, and  the  railway  corporation,  instead  of  mak- 
ing its  contract  upon  the  basis  of  cash,  issues  to 
'the  construction  company,  say  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  $20,000  a  mile,  or  possibly  $25,000  a 
mile ;  second  mortgage  bonds  of  $20,000  a  mile, 
and  stock  of  an  equal  sum,  making  a  total  cap- 
italization of  $65,000  a  mile,  instead  of  the  $20,000 
a  mile  at  which  the  road  could  be  constructed. 
The  construction  company  is  composed  gener- 
ally, directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  officei-s  of  the 
road  and  their  friends,  who  build  the  road  upon 
the  basis  of  cash  obtained  by  negotiating  through 
bankers  the  securities  represented  by  the  bond  is- 
sues of  the  railroad  company;  they  acquire  the 
stock  for  little  or  nothing,  and  also  frequently  a 
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large  proportion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  second 
mortgage,  and  in  prosperous  times  they  may  suc- 
ceed in  building  and  equipping  the  road  on  the 
issue  of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  first  mortgage 
alone.  By  this  system  the  road  comes  into  ex- 
istence laboring  under  the  necessity  to  earn,  over 
and  above  operating  expenses,  interest  on  a 
funded  debt,  about  double  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise, and,  if  possible,  to  earn  dividends  on  the 
stock  beyond  that  sum.  That  this  rate  of  earn- 
ings has  been  accomplished  in  the  United  States 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  is  an  illustration  of 
the  remarkable  development  which  the  country 
has  experienced  in  every  direction  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  is  an  illustration,  likewise,  of 
the  enormous  growth  and  progress  of  all  material 
interests  which  have  taken  place ;  because  this 
mode  of  stock  and  bond  issue  is  the  all  but  uni- 
versal rule  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
new  lines  in  the  United  States. —  The  excuse  made 
by  railway  builders  for  this  course  of  proceeding 
is,  that  upon  the  basis  of  an  ordinary  profit  no 
one  would  undertake  the  extremely  hazardous 
task  of  introducing  railways  into  new  territory. 
The  peculiar  risks  incident  to  such  an  enterprise 
are,  that  if  the  traffic  fails  to  come  they  lose  their 
money,  and  if  the  traffic  develops  they  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  immediately  compelled 
to  divide  such  traffic  with  some  other  rival  line; 
that,  therefore,  they  must  fii&d  the  return  of  the 
capital  and  their  profit,  not  in  waiting  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  business,  but  in  selling  bonds 
and  stock  to  the  investing  public  upon  a  basis  of 
fictitious  value.  So  long  as  investors  purchase 
without  proper  investigation  this  class  of  secu- 
rities, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  have  any 
ground  for  complaint;  as  the  mode  of  manufact- 
uring these  securities  is  sufficiently  well  known 
to  be  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  As  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  however,  the  effect  of  this  fictitious 
capitalization  bears  a  different  aspect.  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  a  road  and  its  capital  account 
have  but  little  to  do  with  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
required  to  carry  to  and  from  a  few  competitive 
points.  It  has,  however,  very  much  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  the  local  rates,  and  is  a  constant  in- 
centive to  increase  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  interest  and  return  upon  all  the  capital  is- 
sues of  the  road.  For  the  state  to  interfere  and 
absolutely  forbid  any  false  capitalization,  which 
is,  in  other  words,  the  anticipation  in  the  capital 
account  of  the  development  in  time  of  the  traffic, 
would  probably  interfere  considerably  with  the 
undertaking  of  new  railroad  building,  unless  such 
interference  and  prohibition  are  accompanied 
with  some  guarantee  of  the  field.  —  The  two 
evils,  unrestricted  competition  in  railroad  build- 
ing and  false  capitalization,  hang  together.  Were 
railway  projectors  secure  that  a  certain  territory 
would  be  left  in  their  possession  until  they  could 
receive  back  the  return  of  their  capital  and  a  rea- 
sonable percentage  on  the  outlay,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  continuing  the  incentive  to  railway 
construction  of  false  capitalization,  so  that  the 


promoters  can  immediately  obtain  by  means  of 
this  quasi-fraudulent  element  a  return  and  profit 
for  the  outlay  of  their  money;  they  could  then 
contentedly  wait  to  receive  an  adequate  return 
for  their  money  upon  the  basis  of  a  capitalization 
bearing  a  close  relation  to  the  actual  cost  of  the 
construction  and  its  equipment.  Justified  as  is 
the  opposition  to  stock  watering,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  investor  and  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
reform  of  this  evil  can  only  then  be  safely  entered 
upon,  so  as  not  to  avoid  materially  checking  new 
railway  enterprises,  with  a  concomitant  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  state  governments  as  well  as 
the  national  government,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  railway  construction  should  not  be  left  to 
absolute  free  competition,  but  is  a  trust  which 
should  be  given  with  circumspection,  and,  when 
given,  surrounded,  first,  with  guarantees  to  the 
state  and  to  the  people  that  the  men  who  under- 
take it  will  faithfully  perform  their  trust,  and 
secondly,  with  guarantees  from  the  people  and 
the  state  to  the  erUrepreTieura  that  they  will  per- 
mit them  for  a  given  number  of  years  undisturb- 
edly (under  limitations  as  to  charges)  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  the  traffic  development  which 
their  enterprise  has  created,  without  incurring 
the  danger  of  being  compelled  to  divide  such  traf- 
fic with  another  organization,  which  takes  pos- 
session of  the  developed  field,  not  to  render  addi- 
tional services  to  the  public  embraced  within  its 
line,  but  simply  to  take  away  from  and  divide  • 
the  income  of  the  existing  road.  —  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  system  is  entirely  vicious, 
but  it  is  a  system  that  has  its  roots  in  the  false 
path  which  the  public  has  traveled  in  relation 
to  railway  enterprises  by  treating  them  as  private 
enterprises  instead  of  public  ones,  and  therefore 
has  given  a  basis  for  the  railway  speculators 
point  of  view,  that  it  is  their  business,  and  not 
the  public's  business,  at  what  rate  they  see  fit  to 
capitalize  their  rpads ;  and,  as  the  public  gives 
no  care  to  protect  the  railway  constructor  in  his 
enterprise,  the  railway  builder,  in  his  turn,  im- 
agines that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  public  in  that 
regard. — Mr.  Poor,  in  his  introduction  to  his 
Manual  for  1888  (and  he  speaks  from  the  rail- 
road point  of  view),  can  not  but  admit  "  that  the 
increase  of  share  capital  and  indebtedness  of  the 
railroad  companies  fur  the  three  years  ending  Dec. 
81,  1882,  was  $2,023,646,842,  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  new  roads  being  ^n  round  numbers 
$70,000.''  He  estimates  that  the  cash  cost  of  all 
the  railroads  built  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
three  years  did  not  exceed  probably  $30,000  per 
mile,  or  $900,000,000  in  all.  He  estimates,  there- 
fore, tl^at  more  than  Imlf  of  this  enormous  capital- 
ization is  entirely  fictitious.  He  says,  with  great 
frankness,  "  Of  course  such  an  enormous  increase 
of  liabilities  over  cash  outlay  is  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted, and  is  well  calculated  to  create  a  distrust 
of  all  securities,  good  and  bad."  There  is  an  abuse 
connected  with  railway  administration  which  re- 
quires legislative  remedy — the  granting  of  the  right 
of  way  for  telegraphic  purposes  at  the  same  time 
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vith  UmU  Cor  railway  purposes.  With  every  ex- 
tensioEi  of  an  old  railroad  or  the  building  of  a 
sew  one,  the  Western  Union  telegraph  company  is 
ready  to  step  in  and  stretch  wires  for  the  new  cor- 
poration or  line,  under  a  contract  that  the  railway 
company  gives  to  the  Western  Union  telegraph 
company  the  exclusive  right  to  maintain  the  tele- 
graph service  to  the  towns  and  stations  along  the 
line,  in  consideration  of  which  the  railway  com- 
pany can,  for  its  purposes  in  the  management 
of  its  road  and  in  the  dispatching  of  its  trains, 
use  the  telegraph  line  thus  built.  This  gives  to 
the  telegraph  line  a  free  right  of  way;  and,  as  the 
railway  in  all  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Potomac  is  in  reality  the  main  line  of 
travel,  along  the  line  of  which  towns  spring  up 
and  population  congregates,  it  gives  to  that  par- 
ticular organization  an  enormous  advantage  over 
its  competitors  and  all  new  organizations,  inas- 
mach  as  it  not  only  gives  the  free  right  of  way 
along  the  line  of  the  railways,  but  an  exclusive 
service  in  connection  with  the  railways.  This 
abuse,  which  as  yet  has  scarcely  attracted  public 
attention,  came  to  the  surface  only  during  the 
recent  controversies  in  relation  to  the  stock  water- 
ings and  acquisitions  of  rival  properties  by  the 
Western  Union  telegraph  company.  This  is  also 
difficult  of  remedy  without  legislation  recognizing 
the  monopoly  character  of  railroad  and  telegraph- 
ic enterprises,  and  should,  if  permitted  hereafter, 
be  allowed  only  on  condition  that  such  field  may 
be  secured  in  consideration  either  of  lower  charges 
to  the  community,  or  providing  some  species  of 
sinking  fund  by  which  the  community  shall  ul- 
timately acquire  the  property.  —  This  brings  us 
to  the  final  consideration  of  what  is  the  probable 
future  of  the  railway  question  in  the  United  States. 
The  railways  now  represent  an  aggregate  capital 
of  something  approaching  (7,000,000.000.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  total  capitalization  is 
in  the  hands,  or  largely  under  the  c<mtrol,  of  less 
than  one  hundred  men,  who  are  not  the  highest 
type  of  modem  civilized  life.  After  giving  them 
credit  for  business  capacity,  shrewdness  and  in- 
telligence, there  are  still  lacking  some  elements  of 
character  which  are  created  by  living  up  fully  at 
all  times  to  contracts,  the  basis  of  the  modem 
social  organism.  Unlike  increase  of  ci^ttalization 
in  any  other  business,  increased  capitalization  in 
railroad  enterprises  does  not  inci^ease  the  number 
of  great  capitalists  engaged  in  the  business,  but 
has  a  tendency  to  decrease  them,  'because  amalga- 
mation and  consolidation  proceed  with  greater 
rapidity  than  extension  of  mileage.  Compared 
with  the  power  represented  by  this  vast  aggregate 
of  capital,  the  power  and  the  influence  of  nobility 
in  any  civilized  community  are  small.  —  One  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  great  national  indebt- 
edness at  the  time  when  it  was  in  process  of 
growth,  was,  that,  though  unfortunate  for  the 
country  to  be  compelled  to  roll  up  so  large  a  debt, 
yet  it  had  a  counterbalancing  good,  Inasmuch  as  it 
interested  vast  numbers  of  people  in  the  success 
of  the  government  and  in  its  stability  by  the  pecu- 
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niary  interest  of  the  bondholders.  As  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  United  States  was,  at  its  very  high- 
est, less  than  one-half  of  tlie  aggregate  capital 
now  represented  by  the  railway  interest,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  larger  pecuniary  interest  on 
the  side  of  the  railway  to-day,  arising  from  cap- 
ital investment  in  its  obligations,  than  there  was 
at  any  time  on  the  side  of  the  government.  Rail- 
way capital  is  now  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt.  In  any  contest,  therefore,  between 
the  government  and  the  raUway  enterprises,  it 
ii  dear,  that,  so  far  as  mere  pecuniary  interests 
are  concerned,  the  railway  enterprises  largely 
preponderate.  Adding  to  this  the  circumstance  of 
the  concentration  of  this  great  railway  power  in 
comparatively  few  hands,  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  corrupt  the  commonwealths  is  practically 
limited  only  by  their  will.  —  At  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  various  states,  European  governments 
were  great  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
From  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  like  power 
American  statesmen  sought  to  shield  the  Ameri- 
can people.  €k>vemmental  responsibility  and  pre^ 
rogatives  of  executive  power,  instead  of  being 
centralized,  were  diffused  and  split  up,  and  to  a 
large  extent  sacrificed,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  larger  degree  of  individual  freedom.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  states  of  the  Union  were  there- 
fore loosely  put  together,  so  that  public  opinion 
could  break  through  at  any  point  and  influence 
them.  Permanent  large  ownerships  of  limd;  titles 
of  nobility,  special  privileges  and  great  accumula- 
tions of  capital  were  guarded  against  by  abolish- 
ing the  right  of  primogeniture,  of  patents  of  nobil- 
ity and  of  accumulations.  The  corporation  was 
but  little  extended,  because  credit  was  but  little 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  government.  Hence  it  was  not  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  evils  which  were  thus 
carefully  intended  to  be  guarded  against,  such  as 
primogeniture  and  accumulations,  were  allowed 
to  come  back  in  more  aggravated  form  through 
the  perpetual  existence  of  the  corporation,  making 
a  continuous  increase  of  capital  accumulations 
possible  through  its  instrumentality,  with  the  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  that,  instead  of  those 
vast  properties  being  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
responsible  for  their  right  conduct  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  distributed  by  the  natural 
process  of  death  into  a  greater  number  of  portions, 
the  great  accumulations  and  vast  possessions  of 
modem  times  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of 
directors  having  less  immediate  responsibility  than 
the  individual  to  legal  influences,  and  being  less 
govemed  by  considerations  of  a  social  character 
properly  to  administer  their  trusts.  The  United 
States  constitution  and  the  constitution  of  the 
states  contain  provisions  against  unjust  taxation 
by  carefully  worded  provisions  that  taxation  shall 
be  equal.  The  amount  collectecl  for  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  in  the  United  States  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  hi  1882  was  $770,000,000, 
an  amount  double  that  of  the  revenues  of  the 
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United  States  government.  Every  dollar  of  this,  as 
to  mode  and  manner  of  expenditure,  is  in  the  hands 
of  boards  of  direction,  with  scarcely  any  accounta- 
bility to  the  public,  and  but  a  very  remote  one  to 
their  own  shareholding  interests.  —  In  every  pres- 
idential election  for  the  past  twenty  years  the  rail- 
way corporations  took  an  important  part.  In  the 
election  of  governors  in  the  various  states  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  state  legislatures,  in  influ- 
encing appointments  of  committees,  they  play  a 
significant  rdle,  and  one  which  is  scarcely  any 
longer  disguised.  They  do  this  avowedly  on  the 
theory  of  self -protection ;  but  no  irresponsible 
body  ever  stopped  short  at  self- protection,  be- 
cause the  power  which  enables  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  aggression  is  likewise  a  pow- 
er which  may  be  wielded  in  aggressing  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  —  The  mode  and  manner  of 
the  collection  of  this  revenue  is  not  yet  amenar 
ble  to  public  control  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  the  cost  of  transportation  more  closely  resem- 
bles taxation  in  all  its  incidents  than  any  other 
method  of  receiving  return  for  services  in  the 
industrial  world.  —  When  the  railway  corpora- 
tions, under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fink,  in 
July.  1882,  raised  their  rates  on  west-bound 
freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  first 
class,  from  thirty-two  to  fifty  cents  on  second 
class,  from  twenty-six  to  forty  cents  on  third 
class,  and  from  nineteen  to  thirty  cents  on  fourth 
class,  every  commodity  transported  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  had  this  additional  tax  imposed 
upon  it  as  part  of  its  cost  of  production  in  Chi- 
cago, in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  govern- 
ment had  imposed  the  tax,  and  there  was  little 
and  even  less  possibility  of  escaping  from  that 
imposition  than  there  is  from  a  governmental  tax. 
—  It  IB,  therefore,  of  at  least  as  much  importance 
to  a  community  to  be  fairly  and  equitably  dealt 
with  in  its  cost  of  transportation  as  it  is  to  be 
fairly  and  equitably  dealt  with  as  to  taxation. 
And  unfairness  and  injustice  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation bring  about  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  individuals  and  to  classes  as  unfair 
and  unjust  taxation  does.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mild 
statement  of  the  case  to  say  that  the  injury  in- 
flicted by  the  unfair  cost  of  transportation  is  as 
great  as  that  inflicted  by  unequal  taxation,  be- 
cause the  mischievous  consequences  of  unfair  or 
unwise  transportation  rates  are  necessarily  great- 
er than  those  that  arise  from  unequal  taxation, 
and  dry  up,  more  rapidly  than  would  bad  taxing 
laws,  the  prosperity  of  a  community.  Therefore, 
by  carefully  worded  constitutional  provisions,  to 
protect  the  community  from  the  evils  of  oppres- 
sive and  unequal  taxation  by  government,  and 
then  to  leave  this  great  and  growing  power  of 
private  taxation  without  responsibility  to  govern- 
ment in  its  administration,  is  to  guard  the  public 
against  the  ravages  of  the  wolf,  and  to  leave  it 
unguarded  from  the  attacks  of  the  tiger.  That 
already  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  are  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  modeler  un- 


der the  manipulations  of  these  great  corporations, 
is  a  truth  which,  in  all  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated states,  in  the  north  and  the  east,  the  peo]de 
have  been  made  to  feel.  How  to  get  back  their 
control,  and  yet  not  change  it  into  a  control  of  a 
very  dangerous  character,  by  adding  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  expenditures  of  the  enormous  revenues 
of  the  railways  to  the  supervision  of  the  enor- 
mous revenues  of  the  United  States,  and  of  state 
and  local  administrations,  administered  as  they  are 
in  the  main  by  politicians  not  much,  if  any,  above 
the  status  of  the  railway  magnates,  is  probably  the 
most  serious  problem  which,  since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  has  confronted  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  much  keen  perception  and  wis- 
dom in  the  way  Professor  Sumner  puts  the  relar 
tion  of  the  government  to  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  when  he  says  that  the  government,  in  the 
abstract,  is  all  of  us,  and,  in  the  concrete,  some  of 
\is,  who,  by  accident  or  chicane,  obtain  control, 
and  those  some  of  us  not  the  best  of  us,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  always  becomes  a  serious  question 
what  these  some  of  us  should  be  permitted  to  do 
for  all  of  us.  Therefore,  no  heroic  measures  can, 
in  the  present  aspect  of  political  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  safely  be  entered  upon.  These  very 
political  conditions  suggest  a  possible  point  of 
view  from  which  we  can  regard  this  i>owerful 
imperium  in  imperio  of  the  aggregated  railway 
corporations  as  something  other  than  an  unmixed 
evil.  The  corruption  of  our  political  machineiy 
has  proceeded  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
growth  of  the  railway  corporation.  As  the  basis 
of  civilization,  the  security  of  capital  is  certainly 
of  as  much  importance  to  a  community  as  its  form 
of  government  Peoples  have  become  civilized, 
and  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  under 
forms  of  government  other  than  our  own.  No 
community  can  enjoy  prosperity,  or  attain  any 
high  degree  of  civilization,  where  property  rights 
are  not  secured.  Property  protects  itself  best  from 
aggression,  or  unjust  tribute,  when  it  is  congre- 
gated under  corporate  management,  in  few  hands, 
because  it  becomes,  in  its  centralized  form,  capa- 
ble of  wielding  a  power  which  the  politician  is 
bound  to  respect.  Under  the  corrupting  condi- 
tions of  existing  administrations,  it  has,  perhaps, 
been  one  of  the  modes  of  preserving  property 
from  the  grasp  of  those  who,  in  national,  state 
and  municipal  governments,  represented  public 
power  ostensibly,  but  really  represented  theur  per- 
sonal interests  first,  and  party  caucus  and  boss  in- 
terests in  the  second  rank.  In  the  long  run,  how. 
ever,  this  condition  becomes  intolerable.  No 
community  can  safely  pursue  its  course  of  hap- 
piness and  well-being  where  the  actual  highest 
power  wielded  in  the  community  is  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  people,  where  its  government  is  a  mere 
simulacrum,  and  all  real  power  is  moulded  behind 
the  throne  by  a  moving  power.  It  is  just  as  ob- 
jectionable if  this  moving  power  be  a  band  of 
railroad  directors  who  move  the  government,  as 
that  it  should  be  the  mayor  of  the  palaoe/a  church 
institution,  a  cabal  of  courtiers  or  loose  women. 
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Against  such  an  insidious  power  the  ballot  is  inef - 
-fectual,  and  even  reyolution  almost  hopeless.— It 
Ib,  therefore,  essential,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  before  us,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
their  methods  of  legislation  and  their  methods  of  se- 
lecting legislators,  their  political  organization  and 
political  administration,  must  be  reformed  as  weU 
as  the  railway  administration,  and  that  the  amen- 
ability of  railways  to  the  public  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  such  reform  in  political  adminis- 
tration.  The  civil  service  reform  is  already  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment will  make  thoughtful  investigators  on 
current  events  less  fearful  of  clothing  govern- 
ments, both  state  and  national,  with  the  additional 
powers  necessary  to  cope  with  the  railway  prob- 
lem. The  other  more  important  reforms,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  methods  of  legislation  and 
representation.  (See  Lboislation,  Representa- 
tion.) The  people  must  concede,  once  for  all, 
that  the  line  of  policy  as  to  railway  management 
has  proceeded  upon  a  mistake.  They  must  recog- 
nize the  fact,  that  in  all  services,  the  supply  of 
which  is  limited  to  a  certain  locality,  and  which, 
as  to  such  locality,  can  practically  be  indefinitely 
increased  vdthout  proportionately  increasing  the 
plant,  there  is  a  monopoly  character  implanted 
upon  such  service,  whether  it  be  the  supply  of 
ways  and  means  of  transportation,  of  gas,  of 
water,  of  electricity,  or  of  motive  power  on  some 
^neral  plan,  which  takes  these  enterprises  out  of 
the  domain  of  comi)etition,  and  compels  a  treat- 
ment separate  and  apart  from  that  of  strictly  pri- 
vate enterprises.  Some  modification  must  be 
made,  limiting  the  existence  of  corporations,  so 
that  from  time  to  time  something  analogous  to 
the  service  that  death  performs  in  the  individual 
world  shall  happen  to  their  accumulations  and 
power.  Some  plan  should  be  provided,  by  way 
of  sinking  fund,  or  gradual  acquisition  by  the 
government,  by  which  enterprises  of  this  char- 
acter shall  in  time  become  the  property  of  the 
state.  Such  a  plan  of  compulsory  sinking  fund 
to  repay  capital  must,  of  course,  in  all  cases  be 
accompanied  by  some  guarantee  against  invasion 
of  the  field  by  other  organizations ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Fink  observes,  in  his  answer  to  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Nimmo,  in  his  report  for  1878,  "  In  the  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  one  important  fact  should 
always  be  kept  in  view,  to-wit,  that  the  effect  of 
the  construction  of  a  greater  number  of  railroads 
than  arc  necessary  to  accommodate  the  traffic,  is 
to  increase  to  a  great  extent,  not  decrease,  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  interest  on  the  cost 
of  two  roads  built  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  business  that  could  be  transacted  by  one,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  two  roads,  are  of 
course  twice  as  much  as  the  interest  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  one  road."  The  interest  and  cost 
of  maintaining  a  road,  he  estimates  as  from  40  to 
60  per  cenV  of  the  whole  cost  of  transportation. 
"It  follows,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "that  for 
every  additional  road  built  for  the  purpose  of 


transacting  the  business  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  road  already  built,  the  cost  of  trans 
portation  is  increased  from  40  to  60  per  cent." 
This  truth  borne  in  mind  would  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  practical  control  of  the  field, 
without  thereby  adding  to  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. It  could  at  all  times  annex  the  condition 
that  no  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  profit 
shall  be  earned,  and  that  out  of  this  surplus  a 
sinking  fund  shall  be  provided,  to  repay  capital 
outlay,  and  that,  when  the  cost  shall  be  repaid, 
the  road  shall  become  public  property.  —  Wo  are 
very  far  yet  from  this  solution.  The  course  which 
is  likely  to  be  run  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  railway  problem  is  the  extension  of  the  com- 
missioner system  by  state  legislation  and  its  adop- 
tion by  the  federal  government.  A  mass  of  light 
thrown  through  the  investigations  of  these  bodies 
upon  the  subject  will  make  matters  appertaining 
to  railway  administration  more  generally  under- 
stood by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And, 
by  the  time  the  railways  are  ripe  for  more  heroic 
treatment  of  the  question,  the  people  in  all  proba- 
bility will  also  be  ripe  to  treat  it  more  intelligent- 
ly, and  will  have  made  such  progress  in  the  moral 
development  of  the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  government  that  the  additional  powers  to  be 
intrusted  to  that  machinery  can  safely  be  to  it 
delegated  by  the  people.  Sihon  Sterne. 

RAILWAY    CLEARING    HOUSE.     (See 

Clearing,  and  Clearino  Houses.) 

RANDOLPH,  John,  was  bom  in  Chesterfield 
county,  Va.,  June  2,  1778,  and  died  at  PJI^iiladel- 
phia.  May  24, 1888.  From  1709  until  181,3  h^  was 
a  democratic  congressman  from  Virginia.  After 
1801  he  was  for  some  years  the  administration 
leader  in  the  house;  but  in  1805  he  qua);rp|ed 
with  his  party  (see  Quids),  and  for  some  yfi&i^  he 
was  a  free  lance,  claiming  to  be  a  better  democrat 
than  the  dominant  party,  and  yet  opposing  the , 
embargo  and  the  war  of  1813  in  company  with 
the  federalists.  He  was  out  of  congress  1818-15, 
having  been  defeated  by  Jefferson's  son-in-law, 
John  W.  Eppes,  but  was  again  in  congress  1815-17, 
1810-23  and  1827-9,  and  in  the  last  interval  was 
United  States  senator,  1825-7.  During  a  part  of 
the  year  1880  he  was  minister  to  Russia.  — Ran- 
dolph's attenuated  frame,  his  shrill  voice,  his 
powers  of  bitter  sarcasm,  his  extraordinary  eccen- 
tricities of  speech,  dress  and  manner,  his  pride  of 
descent  from  Pocahontas,  and,  with  it  all,  his  real 
political  power  of  thought,  made  him  the  problem 
of  his  own  time.  He  was  variously  supposed  to 
be  crazy,  emasculated,  or  guilty  of  some  enor- 
mous secret  crime;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
only  a  supremely  selfish  spirit,  loving  a  few  others 
because  they  belonged  to  him,  and  his  selfishness 
Was  concentrated  into  disease  as  they  were  taken 
from  him  by  death.  —  See  Garland's  Life  of  Ran- 
dolph; F.W.Thomas'  John  Randolph;  Parton's  Far 
mous  Americans;  2,  5  Harper^ s  Monthly;  lOd  North 
American  Retnew.         Alexander  Johnston. 
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REBELLION.  By  rebellion  is  understood  the 
act  of  resistance  by  one  or  more  individuals  to 
lawful  authority  acting  within  the  limits  of  its 
power.  Insurgents  are  those  who  attack  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  intent  of  overturning  it,  and 
rebels  those  who  refuse  to  obey  it.  It  is  true  that 
rebellion  quickly  becomes  insurrection.  The  dis- 
tinction between  them,  consequently,  exists  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning,  but  exact  definitions  are 
necessary  in  political  language.  Rebellion  is,  at 
bottom  or  in  principle,  a  refusal  of  obedience, 
which  manifests  itself  either  by  violence  and  as- 
sault, or  by  passive  resistance. —  There  is  no  rebel- 
lion unless  the  public  force,  against  which  the 
rebels  rise,  be  acting  in  the  executioa  of  the  laws, 
or  of  legitimate  orders  of  the  authorities  or  the 
courts.  This  is  the  essential  element  of  rebellion. 
When  peace  officers  act  outside  of  their  right,  or 
exceed  their  power,  resistance  is  not  rebellion. 
This  principle  was  written  in  the  Roman  law  (see 
law  5,  of  the  Code  De  jure  flad) ;  it  was  even 
taught  in  French  law  by  Jousse  {TraUe  des  mat. 
trim.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  79).  In  such  a  case,  the  act  of 
the  officer  is  an  act  of  brute  force.  But  the  pre- 
sumption of  legality  is  in  favor  of  the  officer,  and 
it  is  for  the  person  who  believes  himself  to  have 
the  right  to  resist,  to  show  grounds  of  excuse  in 
Justification.  And,  further,  when  a  public  officer 
acts  within  the  limits  of  his  power,  an  irregularity 
of  form  which  clouded  his  title  or  acts  would  not 
constitute  an  excuse,  because  then  the  officer  com- 
mits no  violence,  and  at  bottom  his  title  and  acts 
are  legal.  But  if,  for  instance,  the  officer  purposes 
to  make  an  arrest,  except  in  the  case  of  fagravle 
deUetu,  or  to  effect  an  execution  without  a  judg- 
ment, resistance  is  an  act  of  lawful  defense,  pro- 
vided that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
strict  necessity.  —  These  are  the  least  serious  cases 
of  rebellion.  They  are  what  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute petty  rebellion.  Rebellion,  in  its  greatest 
development,  goes  much  farther  than  contesting 
the  acts  of  a  police  officer;  it  calls  in  question  the 
very  government  whose  orders  he  executes;  it 
raises  against  the  government  the  same  objections, 
of  incompetency,  or  of  exceeding  its  powers, 
which  we  have  just  supposed  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic officers.  The  same  principle,  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  resistance,  must  be  applied  here.  — 
Rebellion,  we  have  said,  may  show  itself  without 
violence,  and  be  entirely  passive.  Thus,  breaches 
of  certain  legal  obligations  are,  in  our  opinion, 
acts  of  rebellion.  If  the  commander  of  an  armed 
force  refuse  to  cause  it  to  act,  though  he  be  law- 
fully required  to  do  so  by  the  civil  authority,  he 
deserves,  according  to  our  idea,  the  title  of  rebel, 
quite  as  much  as  the  wretch  who  meets  a  sheriff 
with  a  blow  from  his  fist.  F.  A.  HIblib. 

REBELLION,  The  (m  U.  S.  History).  The 
name  rebellion  has  been  retained  in  this  article 
for  the  struggle  of  1861-5,  in  preference  to  that  of 
civil  war,  which  has  latterly  obtained  considerable 
currency  as  a  milder  expression.  Whether  it  was 
a  rebellion  or  a  civil  war  could  only  be  decided 


by  its  result.  If  it  had  been  successful,  it  would 
have  decided  that  the  United  States  had  never 
been  a  nation  in  its  domestic  relations,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  states  of  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy might  very  properly  have  been  termed  a- 
civil  war.  As  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  as  the 
nation  maintained  its  previous  and  future  entity, 
the  logic  of  events  has  stamped  the  struggle  as  a 
rebellion  by  individuals,  not  a  civil  war  between 
states.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  enactments  of 
congress  and  of  the  judicial  decisions  from  18S1 
to  1867  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that 
the  war  was  maintained  against  states:  these  in- 
stances have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Hurd,  as  cited 
below.  But  they  are  opposed  by  more  numerous 
instances  to  the  contnuy,  and  are  rather  proofa 
of  haste  than  of  a  consistent  theory  or  policy. 
Legally,  it  may  have  bean  a  civil  war  as  well  as  a 
rebellion;  politically,  it  was  a  rebellion  only.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Stephens,  who  regards  the  struggle  as  a 
revolution  by  which  a  voluntary  confederacy  was 
transformed  into  a  nation,  very  properly  entitlea 
his  history  of  it  "A  Constitutional  View  of  the 
War  Between  the  States";  but  even  he  would  be 
compelled  to  call  any  similar  struggle  in  the  future 
a  rebellion.  The  name  is  retained  here,  therefore,, 
not  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  as  one  which  can 
not  truthfully  be  avoided.  (See  Nation,  Staik. 
SoYERBiONTY.)— It  is  impossible  to  date  the  outr 
break  of  the  rebellion  exactly.  The  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  or  of  any  other  state,  can  not  be 
taken  as  the  date,  for  it  might  have  be^i  possible 
for  a  state  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession,  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  government,  and  yet  remain 
peacefully  in  the  Union  so  long  as  the  execution 
of  the  laws  was  not  resisted.  The  seizures  of 
federal  forts,  arsenals,  mints  and  vessels  in  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  bear  far  more  affinity  to  a  rebellion; 
and  yet  these  were  so  irregular  and  scattered, 
some  of  them  with,  others  without,  and  others 
disavowed  by,  the  authority  of  the  state,  that 
there  seems  even  yet  to  have  been  a  loeus  penUen- 
tim  to  the  participants.  But  the  organization  of 
the  new  government  at  Montgomery  (see  Con- 
federate States),  was  a  different  matter ;  this- 
was  a  step  which  there  was  no  retracing,  and  with 
it  the  rebellion  takes  a  tangible  form.  From  that 
time  there  were  two  incompatible  claims  to  the 
national  jurisdiction  of  the  seceding  states,  and 
neither  of  the  two  claimants  could  exist  except 
by  forcibly  ending  the  claim  of  the  other.  War 
was  a  necessity,  and  the  rebellion  a  fact  to  be 
acknowledged.  — The  rebellion,  however,  was  not 
at  first  acknowledged,  nor  were  instant  measures 
taken  for  its  suppression.  The  responsibility  for 
this  mistake  has  been  concentrated  by  popular 
belief  upon  the  head  of  President  Buchanan  (see 
his  name),  but  it  is  unfair  to  deny  a  very  large 
share  of  it  to  the  politicians  of  all  parties  in  and 
out  of  congress,  to  their  complete  ignorance  of 
their  constituents,  of  their  associates,  and  of  them- 
selves, and  to  the  inevitable  tardiness  ^f  action  in 
a  republic.  Hardly  a  northern  man  in  congress 
felt  sure  of  his  footing,  or  felt  certain  how  far  his 
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'Constituents,  who  wepe  quietly  and  steadily  work- 
ing at  the  plow,  or  in  the  office,  or  at  the  mill, 
would  support  liim  in  the  hitherto  unheard-of 
measure  of  ' '  making  war  upon  a  sovereign  state.  *' 
And  so,  through  the  whole  dreary  winter  of 
1860-61,  the  air  of  congress  was  redolent  with 
propositions  for  compromise;  with  protestations 
of  belief  that  the  seceding  states  could  never 
mean  it,  and  that  the  republic  would  yet  go  safely 
through  this  crisis;  and  with  appeals  to  the  erring 
.sisters  to  reason  together,  to  pause  a  moment,  to 
reflect  and  see  if  something  may  not  yet  be  done; 
but,  so  far  as  preparations  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion were  concerned,  that  congress,  on  its  final 
adjournment,  was  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  It 
is  not  true  that  northern  politicians  hurried  the 
northern  people  into  the  war  against  the  rebellion; 
it  is  rather  true  that  the  uprising  of  the  north  and 
west,  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  April  18, 
1861,  educated  their  politicians  as  they  had  never 
been  educated  before.  A  decade  before,  July  22, 
1850,  Clay  had  passionately  said  of  Rhett  in  the 
senate,  "If  he  pronounced  the  sentiment  attrib- 
uted to  him,  of  raising  the  standard  of  disunion 
and  of  resistance  to  the  common  government,  if 
he  follows  up  that  declaration  by  corresponding 
overt  acts,  he  will  be  a  traitor,  and  I  hope  he  will 
meet  the  fate  of  a  traitor."  Unfortunately,  it 
required  a  popular  uprising  to  bring  the  average 
congressman  up  to  Clay's  level.  — It  is,  therefore, 
almost  a  waste  of  space  to  detail  the  failures  of 
congress  to  act  in  1860-61.  The  president  aus- 
piciously opened  the  session  with  a  message  which 
John  P.  Hale,  in  the  senate,  very  fairly  summed 
up  under  three  heads:  "  first,  that  South  Carolina 
has  good  cause  to  secede;  second,  that  she  has  no 
right  to  secede;  third,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
prevent  her  from  seceding."  Much  of  the  time 
of  the  session  was  consumed  in  the  consideration 
of  proposed  compromises  (see,  for  the  principal 
ones,  CoMPBOMisB8,yi. ;  Congress,  Peace;  Con- 
stitution, III. ,  B.),  the  debates  being  occasionally 
interrupted  by  the  farewells  and  departure  of  the 
representatives  of  the  states  which  seceded  with- 
out waiting  to  be  conciliated.  In  the  south 
everything  was  drifting  straight  toward  war.  In 
Charleston  harbor  Ma].  Anderson,  with  his  force 
of  eighty  men,  had  abandoned  Fort  Moultrie, 
Dec.  26,  1860,  and  established  himself  in  Fort 
Sumter,  a  far  stronger  position,  commanding  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  same  day  commis- 
sioners from  South  Carolina  to  the  president  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  but  he  refused  to  recognize 
them  officially,  and  they  went  home  again,  Jan. 
8.  Thereafter  the  state  continued  to  erect  bat- 
teries at  every  advantageous  point  around  the 
fort,  and  these  were  strong  enough  to  fire  upon, 
Jan.  9,  and  drive  back  the  steamer  **  Star  of  the 
West,"  with  provisions  for  the  fort.  The  con- 
federate government,  immediately  after  its  organ- 
ization, appointed  three  commissioners  to  trea^t 
with  the  federal  government.  These  arrived  at 
Washington  March  5,  and  at  once  opened  com- 
munication with  Seward,  the  new  secretary  of 


state.  March  15,  Seward  refused  to  recognize 
them  as  diplomatic  agents  of  any  government, 
but  his  reply  was  not  delivered  to  them  until 
April  8,  on  which  day  official  notification  was 
sent  to  Gov.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  that  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  provisioned  at  once,  and  by 
force,  if  necessary.  On  this  delay  of  twenty- 
three  days  in  delivering  the  reply,  the  commis- 
sioners based  a  charge  of  bad  faith  against  Sew- 
ard, but  it  seems  to  be  unjust.  Seward  seems  to 
have  been  personally  in  favor  of  abandoning  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  reply  was  sent  only  when  the 
rest  of  the  cabinet  had  persuaded  the  president 
not  to  yield.  The  notification  to  Pickens  was 
effectual  in  one  way.  Before  the  relief  expedition 
could  reach  the  fort,  it  had  been  summoned  and 
bombarded,  and  had  surrendered.  — Some  of  the 
northern  states  were  at  least  partially  prepared  for 
the  struggle.  In  1857  and  1868  the  militia  of 
Ohio  had  been  thoroughly  reorganized  by  Gov. 
Chase.  Qoy.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  in  Janiikry,  1861,  had  advised 
the  legislature  to  put  a  part  of  the  militia  on  a 
war  footing,  and  immediately  afterward  had  sent 
an  agent  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms,  and  invited 
co-operation  by  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Jan. 
11,  the  New  York  legislature  voted  to  offer  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  state  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  five  days  later  the  New  York  city 
militia  formally  offered  their  services  to  the  presi- 
dent. But  all  these  were  exceptional  instances, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  northern  and  western 
states  were  quite  unprepared.  The  president's 
proclamation,  April  15,  commanding  insurgents 
to  disperse  within  twenty  days,  and  calling  for 
76,000  of  the  militia  to 'secure  the  execution  of 
the  laws  in  the  southern  states,  met  with  varying 
responses.  In  the  south  the  proclamation  was 
answered  by  the  rapid  secession  of  those  states 
which  had  hitherto  refused  to  secede,  but  were 
opposed  to  coercion.  (See  Secession.  )  In  the 
border  states,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and, 
probably  most  important  of  all,  Maryland  (see 
that  state),  refused  to  secede,  and  gradually  came 
over  to  an  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  coercion.  In 
the  north  the  response  to  the  call  for  men  was 
instant,  and  the  quotas  of  the  states  were  filled 
twice  over.  One  regiment,  the  Massachusetts 
sixth,  mustered  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
16,  and  reached  Washington  three  days  after-* 
ward,  after  the  first  loss  of  life  in  the  rebellion, 
during  a  street  fight  with  a  mob  in  Baltimore, 
April  19.  The  day  before,  several  hundred  un- 
armed Pennsylvania  troops  had  arrived.  April 
25,  troops  began  to  pour  into  Washington,  hav- 
ing made  their  way  around  Baltimore,  and  the 
capital  became,  as  it  remained  for  four  years,  an 
entrenched  camp.  —  In  the  meantime,  by  alter- 
nate proclamations  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Davis  (see  Alabama  Claims),  open  war  had  be- 
gun, the  latter  regarding  it  as  a  war  declared  by 
the  United  States  against  the  confederate  states, 
the  former  as  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion.  The 
two  difficulties  which  most  embarrassed  President 
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Lincoln  are  elsewhere  detailed  (see  Insurrection, 
I.;  Habeas  Corpus);  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  others,  more  serious,  if  not  so  annoying. 
The  loss  of  Harper's  Ferry,  April  18,  involved  a 
loss  of  very  much  of  the  government  machinery 
for  making  arms.  The  burning  of  Gosport  navy 
yard,  April  20,  almost  annihilated  the  little  rem- 
nant of  the  federal  navy.  The  wholesale  resigna- 
tions of  southern-bom  and  even  northern-bom 
officers  in  the  public  service  had  seriously  crip- 
pled it,  and  of  those  who  remained  it  was  impos- 
sible to  know  whom  to  trust,  or  to  be  confident 
that  any  given  officer  would  not  resign  without 
notice  and  betake  himself  to  Montgomery.  The 
treasury  had  been  so  nearly  bankrupted  in  the 
preceding  December  that  the  robbery  of  about 
$1,000,000  from  the  Indian  trust  fund  in  the  war 
department  could  hardly  be  made  good.  An 
army,  navy  and  treasury  were  to  be  evolved  out 
of  nothing,  by  an  administration  and  a  people 
who  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  all  was  to  be  done 
without  legal  appropriations  of  money  or  authori- 
zation by  law,  for  congress,  by  the  president's 
summons,  was  not  to  meet  until  July  4  For  this 
failure  to  summon  the  special  session  for  an  earlier 
date,  Lincoln  has  been  sometimes  severely  cen- 
sured, but  it  was  either  very  fortunate,  or  the  re- 
sult of  a  wise  forecast.  So  late  as  July  there 
were  among  the  members  of  congress  several, 
such  as  Breckinridge  and  Burnett,  of  Kentucky, 
who  were  with  the  confederacy  in  spirit,  and 
were  soon  afterward  with  it  in  the  body.  The 
number  of  such  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
much  larger  if  May  1  had  been  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  congress.  And,  further,  congress  would 
have  been  divided  and  probably  incompetent  at 
the  earlier  date.  A  part  of  its  members  would 
have  come  only  to  renew  the  tedious  attempts  at 
compromise  of  the  past  winter,  and  a  part  ani- 
mated only  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Sumter 
rising;  and  internal  dissension  would  have  had 
more  attention  than  the  public  good.  As  it  was, 
when  congress  met,  the  time  for  conciliation  and 
compromise  was  evidently  past;  a  sober  realiza- 
tion of  the  enormous  task  to  come  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  first  inconsiderate,  and  sometimes 
foolish,  excitement;  and  congress  was  a  homo- 
geneous body,  well  fitted  for  the  emergency.  — 
When  congress  met,  the  area  of  the  rebellion  had 
•been  fairly  defined.  Its  northern  boundary  was 
an  irregular  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  following  the  Potomac  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Blue  Ridge; 
then  trending  southwest  through  western  Vir- 
ginia and  west  through  southern  Kentucky  to  the 
Mississippi;  thence  west  through  central  Missouri 
to  Kansas,  and  south  and  southwest  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  taking  in  the  Indian  territory,  whose 
people  had  replaced  their  former  treaties  by  new 
ones  with  the  confederate  states,  and  Texas. 
South  of  this  line  the  whole  people  was  in  rebell- 
ion, for  the  sincerest  Union  men  among  the  local 
leaders  felt  bound  to  obey  the  final  action  of  the 
state  (see  Allegiance),  and  the  new  national 


government  claimed  and  received  the  allegianoe  of 
the  doubtful  mass.  Within  this  line  the  southern 
states  stood  in  the  attitude  of  a  beleaguered  for- 
tress, covering  an  area  of  more  than  700,000  square* 
miles,  with  a  line  of  investiture  of  10,500  miles, 
and  containing  within  it  a  population  of  8,000,000 
whites,  1,400,000  of  them  fighting  men,  and 
4,000,000  blacks,  most  of  whom  renudned  faith- 
ful laborers  to  the  end.  The  military,  and  naval 
events  of  the  rebellion  need  be  only  brieflj 
summed  up  here.  — At  first  the  rebellion  was  to- 
be  overthrown  by  the  "anaconda  system,"  if  it 
can  be  called  a  system.  The  line  of  investiture 
was  to  be  assailed  at  every  available  point,  and 
the  rebellion  was  to  be  prised  to  death.  In  the 
east  this  idea  had  several  important  results,  only 
one  of  which,  the  blockade,  was  of  any  use,  if 
the  captures  of  Port  Royal  and  Hatteras  are  to  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  blockading- 
system.  Outside  of  the  blockade,  without  which 
the  rebellion  could  never  have  been  suppressed,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  military  operationa 
in  the  east  were  ever  of  any  great  service,  beyond 
employing  a  large  part  of  the  confederate  armies 
to  counteract  them.  Even  if  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  they  could 
only  have  had  the  distinctly  evil  result  of  pushing- 
the  rebellion,  with  its  natural  energies  unimpaired, 
into  the  infinitely  stronger  positions  of  its  central 
territory.  In  the  west  the  one  great  object  of  de- 
sire was  at  first  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  gulf,  and  this  was  effected  by  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans,  April  24-27,  1862,  by  the  capture 
of  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  July  4  and  8, 
1863,  and  a  countless  number  of  subordinate  bat- 
tles. But  during  this  struggle  the  war  had  prac- 
tically been  ended,  though  indirectly,  for  the  enor- 
mous wedge  of  highland  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
running  south  into  the  heart  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  natural  citadel  of  the  continent,  was  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  western  armies. 
In  November,  1864,  Sherman's  army,  gathered  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  great  citadel,  and,  as- 
sured of  Thomas'  ability  to  master  the  only  con- 
federate army  in  their  rear,  had  only  to  choose 
the  direction  in  which  they  should  pour  down 
upon  the  plains  below  and  push  the  rebellion />*0fn> 
the  mountains  to  the  coast.  Thereafter  there 
could  be  but  one  object  for  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  confederate  armies,  to  maintain  undimin- 
ished to  the  end  that  high  reputation  for  personal 
bravery  which  the  national  armies  have  always 
and  cheerfully  acknowledged.  Lee's  surrender 
took  place  April  9,  1865,  and  the  first  amnesty 
proclamation  of  President  Johnson,  May  29  (see 
Amnesty),  may  be  taken  as  the  formal  close  of 
the  rebellion,  though  isolated  surrenders  con- 
tinued throughout  the  following  month. — Dur- 
ing this  long  struggle,  another  was  going  on  at 
Washington,  even  more  difficult.  In  the  field  the- 
general  line  of  success  was  only  developed  when 
the  original  disadvantages  of  civil  life  had  worn- 
away,  when  the  original  leaders,  who  fought  with 
one  eye  on  the  war  and  the  other  on  home  poll- 
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tics,  had  been  eliminated  or  forced  to  subordinate 
positions,  and  when  the  new  group  of  professional 
soldiers  had  been  developed,  Qrant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  McPherson,  and  others,  who  were  for 
the  time  absolutely  reckless  of  political  and  civil 
considerations,  and  who  knew  but  one  object — 
war.  But  at  Washington  no  such  development 
could  or  ought  to  have  taken  place.  There  poli- 
tics had  to  hirve  at  least  an  equal  consideration 
with  war,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
complication  of  the  two  subjects  did  not  cease 
even  with  the  cessation  of  the  war  itself.  —  The 
37th  congress  met  July  4,  1861.  In  the  senate 
there  were  thirty-one  republicans  and  eighteen 
opposition,  ten  of  the  latter  being  democrats,  and 
eight  " unionists," remnants  of  the  old  ''Ameri- 
can party,"  such  as  Garret  Davis,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Anthony  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  supporters 
of  the  war,  and  opponents  of  every  interference 
with  slavery.  In  the  house  there  were  106  repub- 
licans and  seventy-two  opposition,  forty-two  of 
the  latter  being  democrats  and  thirty  **  unionists." 
The  house  voted  to  consider  at  this  session  only 
bills  relating  to  the  military,  naval  and  financial 
operations  of  the  government;  and  July  15,  by  a 
vote  of  121  to  5,  it  pledged  itself  to  vote  any 
number  of  men  and  any  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Laws  were 
pa»ed,  by  heavy  majorities,  to  authorize  a  loan 
of  $260,000,000,  to  define  and  punish  conspiracy, 
to  increase  the  tariff,  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  army  and  navy,  to  suppress  insurrections  (see 
iHsuBHEcnoN,  I.),  to  authorize  the  president  to 
collect  the  revenue  in  federal  vessels  or  to  close 
southern  ports  in  case  collection  was  impossible 
(July  13),  to  call  out  600,000  volunteers,  if  the 
president  should  think  so  many  necessary  (July 
22),  and  to  confiscate  property,  including  slaves 
(see  Aboution,  III.),  if  permitted  to  be  employed 
against  the  government  (Aug.  6).  A  resolution 
to  validate  and  confirm  the  president's  "extraor- 
dinary acts,  proclamations  and  orders,"  his  call- 
ing out  men,  blockading  southern  ports,  and  sus- 
pending the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habects  corpus, 
failed  to  pass,  but  was  made  the  third  section  of 
the  act  of  Aug.  6,  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  army. 
(See  Habeas  Corpus.)  An  important  act  of  the 
session  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that  the 
war  had  been  forced  on  the  government  by  south- 
em  disunionists;  that  it  was  waged  by  the  govern- 
ment in  no  spirit  of  oppression,  and  for  no  pur- 
pose of  conquest,  subjugation,  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  seced- 
ing states,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality  and  rights  of  the 
several  states  unimpaired;  and  that,  as  soon  a^ 
these  objects  were  accomplished,  the  war  ought  to 
cease.  It  passed  the  house,  July  22,  by  a  vote  of 
117  to  2,  and  the  senate,  July  26,  by  a  vote  of  80 
to  6.  (See  Rbconstruction.)  Aug.  6,  congress 
adjourned,  having  voted  all  that  the  executive  had 
asked  for.  When  it  reassembled  in  December 
(see  CoHOBBSB,  Sbssionb  of),  the  scattered  drops 


of  July  had  settled  down  into  the  heavy  and  steady 
storm  of  war  which  was  to  beat  upon  the  country 
for  more  than  three  years  to  come.  From  the 
first  day  of  meeting,  it  was  evident  that  congress 
had  very  considerably  changed  its  views  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  dealing  with  slavery.  In  both 
houses  a  large  number  of  resolutions  were  imme- 
diately introduced,,  looking  toward  emancipation, 
and  with  them  began  the  course  of  legislation 
which  ended  in  the  general  abolition  of  slavery. 
(See  Abolition,  III.;  Fugitive  Slave  Laws; 
WiLMOT  Proviso.)  These  acts  were  then,  and 
have  since  been,  denounced  as  in  violation  of  the 
good  faith  pledged  in  the  resolution  of  July  22, 
above  mentioned.  That  resolution  undoubtedly 
expressed  what  was  then  the  policy  and  intention 
of  both  congress  and  its  constituents,  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  war  was  not  yet  apparent,  and 
its  interdependence  upon  slavery  was  not  yet  plain- 
ly perceived.*  But  a  congressional  resolution  is 
certainly  not  a  part  of  the  organic  law,  but  a  mere 
piece  of  legislation  open  to  change  or  repeal  at  any 
moment.  Other  governments  are  never  reproached 
for  vitally  changing  their  policy  as  a  war  in  which 
they  are  engag^  grows  more  desperate.  It  is  a 
tribute,  though  sometimes  a  provoking  tribute,  to 
the  exceptional  good  faith  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, to  find  canons  of  good  faith  laid  down  for  it 
which  would  not  be  considered  applicable  else- 
where. Outside  of  anti-slavery  legislation,  and 
the  appropriation  bills,  the  most  important  action 
of  the  session  was  the  act  of  Feb.  26, 1B62,  author- 
izing the  issue  of  $160,000,000  non-interest  bear- 
ing notes,  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United 
States,  except  duties  on  imports,  and  for  all  claims 
against  the  United  States,  except  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pub- 
lic and  private,  within  the  United  States,  with 
the  exceptions  abov^  noted,  which  were  to  be  paid 
in  coin.  The  legal  tender  clause  was  much  dis- 
liked by  Secretary  Chase,  who  only  finally  yielded 
to  it  on  the  score  of  military  necessity,  and  as  a 
war  measure.  (See,  in  general.  Finance.)  This 
development  of  anti-slavery  feeling  and  action  in 
the  dominant  party,  the  preliminary  proclama^ 
tion  of  the  president  looking  toward  emancipa- 
tion (see  Emancipation  Proclamation),  and  the 
summary  suppression  of  opposition  to  the  war 
by  arrest  (see  Arbitrary  Arrests,  under  Habeas 
Corpus),  produced  almost  a  complete  political 
change  of  relations  in  the  north.  Hitherto,  demo- 
crats in  and  out  of  congress  had  very  steadily 
voted  for  all  measures  designed  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  by  arms,  while  they  as  steadily  accom- 
panied their  votes  with  the  declaration  that  the 
republicans,  by  abolition  agitation,  had  been  as 
much  to  blame  for  the  war  as  the  secessionists. 
They  now  alleged  that  the  new  anti-slavery  policy 
had  been  adopted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
cing their  party  into  an  attitude  of  opposition  to 
the  war  itself.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
charge,  the  manceuvre  was  successful:  the  demo- 
cratic party  gradually  became  a  peace  party  (see 
Democratic  Party,  YI.),  and  those  of  its  mem- 
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ben  who  were  willing  to  include  slavery  as  one  of 
the  vulnerable  points  of  the  confederacy  were 
forced  into  the  **  union  party,"  as  the  republican 
party  was  henceforth  frequently  termed.  The 
first  results  of  this  bouleversemeni  were  unfavor- 
able. In  the  autumn  elections  of  1862  the  great 
middle  and  western  states,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  all  of  which  had  voted  for  Lincoln  in 
1860,  gave  democratic  majorities.  But,  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  democrats  gained  and  the  republicans 
lost  little  by  these  elections:  in  only  two  of  these 
states.  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  election 
involved  a  change  of  state  government;  and  in  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  186&-n5, 
chosen  this  year,  the  republican  majority  was 
hardly  impaired.  The  results  were  just  sufficient 
to  confirm  the  democrats  in  opposition  to  the 
war,  and  the  republicans  in  active  opposition  to 
slavery,  while  it  should  have  been  evident  that,  as 
the  two  ideas  became  familiar  in  the  future,  the 
tide  of  recruits  must  run  steadily  from  the  demo- 
crats to  the  republicans,  and  no  longer  from  the  re- 
publicans to  the  democrats.  The  democratic  party 
touched  high-water  mark  in  1862-^;  thereafter  it 
could  only  recede.  —  The  session  of  congress 
which  began  in  December,  1862,  was  used  by  the 
republicans  mainly  in  securing  the  positions  which 
they  had  already  gained,  and  in  making  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  the  war.  No  great  advance 
was  made  in  anti-slavery  legislation,  except  that 
the  final  thirteenth  amendment  was  introduced 
and  left  to  become  familiar.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  final  reconstruction  by  congress  was  also 
plainly  put  into  form,  and  left  to  become  familiar. 
(See  Reconstruction.)  In  practical  legislation 
the  great  features  of  the  session  were  the  conscrip- 
tion act  (see  Drafts),  by  which  the  national  power 
to  compel  the  military  service  of  its  citizens  was 
for  the  first  time  declared  and  maintained;  and 
the  national  bank  act  of  Feb.  25,  1863.  (See 
NcUional  Banks,  under  Banking.)  West  Virgin- 
la  was  admitted  (see  that  state) ;  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  con- 
firmed and  regulated.  (See  Habeas  Corpus.) 
Th'e  appropriation  for  the  navy  this  year  footed  up 
$71,041.401.01 ;  and  for  the  army  $729,861,898.80, 
with  $108,807,645.20  for  deficiencies.  —The  won- 
derful tenacity  with  which  the  majority  in  con- 
gress held  its  ground  during  this  last  session,  tak- 
ing no  step  backward  on  the  slavery  question, 
and  actually  advancing  in  other  respects,  in  the 
face  of  the  adverse  majorities  of  1862,  was  fully 
justified  by  the  event.  Every  day  increased  the 
number  of  democrats  to  whom  the  idea  of  eman- 
cipation as  an  incident  of  the  war  became  less 
dreadful  as  it  became  more  familiar.  July  4, 
1863,  seems  to  have  been  the  political  as  well  as 
the  military  turning  point  of  the  war.  From  that 
day  it  was  certain  that  the  confederate  armies  in 
the  east  were  to  be  so  held  in  play  as  to  be  unable 
to  defend  successfully  their  vital  point  in  the  west. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success;  and  every  mile  of 
advance  by  the  western  armies  was  a  new  guaran- 


tee to  the  republicans  of  security  for  the  pairt  and 
for  the  future.    Everything  had  been  gained,  and 
nothing  lost,  and  it  was  only  necessary  now  to 
pass  at  leisure  the  crowning  amendment  for  gen- 
eral emancipation  (see  Constitutioh,  III.,  A^), 
and.  to  wait  patiently  while  the  armed  foroes 
worked  out  the  already  secured  political  future. 
The  autumn  elections  of  1863  were  not  generally 
for  important  offices;  but  they  indicated  a  strcMig 
republican  gain  for  the  first  time  since  1860;  and 
in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
control  of  the  state  government  was  involved  in 
the  election  (see  those  states),  the  republican  major- 
ity was  decisive.  —  A  new  congress  met  in  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  the  republican  majority  being  86  to  14 
in  the  senate,  and  102  to  84  in  the  house.    Its 
action  was  mainly  confined  to  the  routine  busi- 
ness necessary  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and  to  the 
amendment  and  enforcement  of  previous  legisla- 
tion.   Provision  was  also  made  for  the  admission 
of  Nevada,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  as  states  (see 
those  states),  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive 
slave  laws.    (See  that  title.)    A  first  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  the  thirteenth  amendment;  the  por- 
tentous question  of  reconstruction  was  fairly  in- 
troduced; and  the  existence  of  the  new  claiss  of 
professional  soldiers  was  recognized  by  the  revival 
of  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  commanding  all 
the  armies.    This  last  grade  was  intended  to  be 
filled  by  Qen.  Grant.  — With  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  congress,  the  political  history  of 
the  rebellion  practically  ends.    Little  was  to  be 
done  by  the  dominant  party,  beyond  gathering  up 
the  fruits  of  victory,  and  drawing  breath  for  the 
coming  struggle  of  reconstruction.    Lincoln's  re- 
election, in  the  autumn  of  1864,  hardly  doubtful 
in  the  event  of  any  action  by  the  opposition,  was 
made  certain  by  the  democratic  peace  platform  of 
that  year.    This  was  followed  by  the  final  adop- 
tion of   the   thirteenth   amendment,  abolishing 
slavery,  the  only  work  of  the  session  of  1864r-5 
which  rises  above  routine.    During  the  year,  it 
was  ratified  by  the  states.    (See  Constitution, 
III.,  A.)  —  Throughout  the  political  work  of  con- 
gress in  these  eventful  four  years,  its  main  char- 
acteristics are  its  general  reflection  of  the  will  of 
its  constituency,  its  openness,  and  its  determined 
resolution  to  retain  the  supremacy  of  congress 
over  the  generals  and  armies  in  the  field.     In  the 
last  two  points  it  differed  absolutely  from  its  ri- 
val, the  confederate  congress.  (See  Confederatb 
States.)    At  the  opening  of  the  war,  while  most 
of  the  military  leaders  retained  the  habits  of  civil 
and  political  life,  these  characteristics  led  to  many 
evils;  annoying  interferences  and  conflicts  by  the 
committees  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  with  vari- 
ous military  leaders;  needless  assertions  of  power 
and  dignity  by  the  disputants;  and  the  revelation 
in  the  debates,  of  things  in  which  not  only  military 
science,  but  common  sense,  should  have  dictated 
secrecy.    But  these  evils  cured  themselves.    As 
the  new  class  of  generals  grew  up,  habituated  to 
regard  congress  as  a  master,  not  as  a  would-be 
tyrant,  congress  itself  learned  self-control  by  bit- 
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ter  experience;  and  the  war  ended  with  entire 
harmony  between  the  civil  and  military  agents  in 
it.  —  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  now  that  congress 
generally  reflected  the  will  of  its  constituents. 
The  single  plausible  exception  is  the  winter -of 
1863--8,  above  referred  to.  But,  in  that  instance, 
the  majority  in  congress,  if  its  members  chose  to 
risk  their  political  existence  on  the  supposition, 
had  a  fair  right  to  presume,  1,  that  the  elections 
of  186d  were  lost  through  their  own  lack  of  im- 
portance, and  the  consequent  neglect  of  many 
republicans  to  take  part  in  them;  2,  that  the  co- 
incident choice  of  a  republican  majority  in  the 
next  congress  was  a  fair  popular  indorsement  of 
their  own  change  of  policy;  and,  8,  that  every  in- 
dication showed  that  the  popular  tide  in  their 
favor  would  inevitably  be  strengthened  by  the 
success  of  the  union  forces,  without  which  any 
policy  would,  of  course,  have  proved  a  failure. 
The  result  proved  that  in  all  three  suppositions 
they  were  correct.  —  For  the  special  lines  of  work 
done  by  the  congresses  of  1861-5,  see  ABOLrriON, 
III.;  Amnesty;  Banking;  Conbtbuction ;  Dis- 
rnLUBD  SpmiTB ;  Drafts  ;  EiiBcroRS,  III. ; 
Frebdxbn'b  Burbaxj  ;  FuGiTiVB  Slayb  Laws  ; 
Habeas  Cobpub  ;  Income  Tax  ;  Insubrbction, 
I. ;  Internal  Impboybments  ;  Intbbnal  Rev- 

ENX7E ;  JUDICIABT;  MONROE  DOCTRINB  ;  ReCON- 

firTBUCTioN,  I.;  Slavery;  Territories;  War 
Powers  ;  Wilmot  Proviso  ;  and  the  authorities 
cited  under  them.  See  also  (General)  2,  8  Dra- 
per's HiOoTy  €f  the  Civil  War;  12-14  8UU,  at 
Large;  Moore's  BebeUion  Beeord;  Guernsey  and 
Alden's  Pictorial  History  of  1M  BebeUion  ;  Apple- 
ton's  Annual  CfychpaxUa  (1861-5);  8  Wilson's 
Bise  and  FaU  of  the  Slam  Power;  2  Greeley's 
American  Conflict;  Victor's  History  of  the  BebeU- 
ion; 4  Bryant  and  Gay's  History  of  the  United 
States;  Botts'  Great  BebeUion;  Pollard's  Lost 
Cause;  (Political)  McPherson's  Political  History 
of  the  BebeUion;  Raymond's  Life  of  Lincoln; 
Giddings'  History  of  the  BebeUion  (to  1868) ;  Wil- 
son's Anti-Slavery  Measures  in  Congress;  Hurd's 
Theory  of  Our  National  Existence  (index  under 
States,  status  of);  Boutwell's  Speeches  and  Beports; 
H.  W.  Davis'  Speeches  and  Addresses;  Hurlburt's 
McCMan  and  the  Conduct  of  the  War;  2  A.  H. 
Stephens'  War  Between  the  States;  Harris'  PcHiti' 
col  Conflict;  Gilletts'  Democracy  in  the  United 
States;  (Military)  Callan's  MiUtary  Laws  of  tlis 
United  States;  Wilson's  Military  Meaeures  in  Con- 
fess; Count  of  Paris'  History  of  the  Civil  War; 
Qen.  U.  8.  Grant's  Beport  of  the  Armies  (1864-5); 
Beports  of  the  Committees  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War;  W.  T.  Sherman's  Memoirs;  Swinton's 
Twelve  Decisive  Battles  of  the  War ;  Appleton's 
Campaigns  of  the  dvU  War;  IngersoH's  History 
of  ike  War  Department;  Boynton's  Ifistory  of  the 
Navy  During  the  BebeUion  ;  Becords  of  the  BebeU- 
ion; Coitfederate  Official  BeporU  (1868);  (Finan- 
cial) Schuckers'  Life  of  Chase,  216,  293 ;  Von 
Hock's  2>M  Finansen  der  Ver-Staaten;  Laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Loans  and  Currency  (to 
1878) ;    Spaulding's  History  of  the  Legal  Tender 


Paper  Money  of  the  BebeUion;  Perry's  Elements 
of  PoUtieal  Economy,  459;  Gibbons'  PUbUe  Debt; 
McPherson's  Irulex  of  House  Bills  on  Banks,  Our- 
reney,  Public  Debt,  Tariff,  and  Direct  Taxes  (1876); 
Lamphere's  United  States  Government,  44 ;  John 
Sherman's  Select  Speeches  on  Finance;  Nimmo'a 
Customs  Tariff  Legislation;  and,  in  general,  Bart- 
lett's  Literature  of  the  BebeUion  (6,073  titles  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  relating 
to  the  rebellion,  directly  or  indirectly,  up  to  1866). 
Alexander  Johnston. 

BEGIPBOCITT  is  a  relation  between  two  in- 
dependent powers,  such  that  the  citizens  of  each 
are  guaranteed  certain  commercial  privileges  at 
the  hands  of  the  other.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  the  term  referred  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  grant  of  privileges  to  foreign  ship- 
ping. The  earlier  English  policy  had  been  very 
illiberal  in  this  respect,  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  Cromwell's  navigation  act,  and  of  the  colonial 
system  of  the  last  century.  But  as  time  went 
on,  it  became  more  important  for  England  to  ex- 
tend her  carrying  trade  in  foreign  lands  than  to 
monopolize  it  in  her  own;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  under  the  influence  of  statesmen  like 
Huskisson,  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded 
with  the  leading  maritime  powers,  by  which  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  admitted  the  other's 
ships  in  its  ports  to  the  same  privileges  as  its  own 
in  the  matter  of  the  international  carrying  trade. 
This  system  aroused  much  opposition  at  different 
times  in  England;  and  in  the  United  States  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Webster;  but  it  soon  became 
the  prevailing  one.  —  The  commercial  treaties  of 
earlier  times  aimed  at  securing  special  privileges 
and  discriminating  rates  of  duty.  The  one  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  type  of  them  all  is  the 
Methuen  treaty  of  1703  between  England  and 
Portugal,  by  which  England  made  special  rates 
for  Portuguese  wines,  and  Portugal  removed  her 
prohibition  of  the  import  of  English  woolens. 
The  same  general  principles,  but  applied  with  far 
sounder  Judgment  of  political  and  social  needs, 
appear  in  the  series  of  German  treaties  beginning 
with  that  between  Prussia  and  Hesse  in  1828,  cul- 
minating with  the  establishment  of  the  ZoUverein, 
and  ending  with  the  treaty  between  the  ZoUverein 
and  Austria  in  1S53.  — The  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1860  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order  of  things.  Preceding  treaties  had  been 
dictated  by  special  reasons  of  social  policy:  this 
was  intended  and  understood  asUn  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  free  trade.  France  had  an  almost 
prohibitive  tariff;  Napoleon  wished  to  reduce  it. 
but  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion  dared 
not  do  BO  without  the  appearance  of  international 
co-operation.  He  had  in  view  the  general  devel- 
opment of  French  commerce,  but  he  wished  to 
be  able  to  show  definite  advantages  to  distinct  in- 
terests. The  treaty  with  England,  arranged  in 
1860  by  Chevalier  and  Cobdcn,  was  the  first  result 
of  this  policy.  The  English  tariff  was  already  on 
a  revenue  basis;  yet  in  return  for  the  important 
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French  coDcesslons  it  was  still  further  reduced 
on  French  articles  of  export.  But  what  distin- 
guished this  treaty  from  preceding  ones  was  the 
fact  that  these  reductions  were  not  bargained  for  as 
special  and  exclusive  privileges.  This  treaty  was 
intended  to  become  part  of  a  system;  it  was  con- 
templated that  both  England  and  France  would 
make  similar  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  in 
view  of  this  it  was  provided,  that  in  case  either  of 
the  contracting  powers  should  subsequently  grant 
to  a  third  power  conditions  more  favorable  in  any 
respect,  the  other  should  have  the  benefit  of  such 
conditions.  This  provision  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  the  most  favored  nations  clause;  it  was 
incorporated  in  subsequent  treaties,  as  had  occa- 
sionally been  done  in  previous  treaties,  and  soon 
became  the  important  element  in  them;  for  by  it 
a  special  concession  made  in  favor  of  any  one  na- 
tion at  once  inured  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  had 
similar  treaties.  It  is  this  provision  that  distin- 
guishes the  modem  European  reciprocity  system, 
and  has  caused  that  system  to  work  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  free  trade.  —  The  gain  to  the  commerce 
of  France  and  England  was  so  great  that  other 
nations  hastened  to  secure  the  same  advantages. 
Similar  treaties  with  France  or  England  were 
made  by  Belgium  in  1861,  Prussia  in  1862,  Italy 
and  Spahi  in  1863,  Switzerland  in  1864,  and  by 
most  of  the  other  European  states  in  1865  and 
1866.  Even 'Russia  ultimately  secured  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  powers  the  benefit  of  the 
most  favored  nations  clause,  though  without  much 
reciprocity  on  her  part.  Within  ten  years  the  sys- 
tem seemed  to  be  firmly  established  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  to  insure  steady  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  free  trade.  (For  certain  special  statistics, 
see  Leone  Levi  in  Journ.  of  Stat.  Soc.,  40, 1;  for 
discussion  of  principles,  a  work  entitled  "Letters 
on  Commercial  Treaties,"  etc.,  "by  a  disciple  of 
Richard  Cobden.") — But  several  circumstances 
combined  to  stop  this  progress,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  unsettle  the  system.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III  He  had  not  only 
started  the  system,  but  had  by  his  strong  infiuence 
done  more  to  extend  it  than  most  people  were 
aware  of.  It  had  never  been  really  popular  in 
the  sense  of  calling  forth  general  enthusiasm.  It 
savored  too  much  of  bargaining,  too  little  of  prin- 
ciple. And  it  was  rendered  less  popular  than 
ever  by  wars  like  that  of  1870,  which  intensified 
the  opposition  of  national  feeling,  and  substituted 
a  spirit  of  embittered  rivalry  for  one  of  mutual 
help.  This  acted  against  the  reciprocity  system 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Increased  military  expend- 
iture demanded  larger  revenue;  and  nations  chafed 
under  treaty  restrictions  which  hampered  them  in 
raising  this  revenue.  The  commercial  treaties 
looked  toward  free  trade;  but  national  pride  and 
the  constant  possibility  of  war  led  men  to  demand 
a  protective  system.  While  men's  minds  were  in 
this  state  came  the  crisis  of  1873  ;  and  public 
feeling  was  only  too  ready  to  attribute  the  hard 
times  which  followed  to  the  one  tangible  grievance 
of  foreign  comi)etition,  and  to  seek  to  be  rid  of 


this  grievance  in  all  possible  ways.  —  The  dipla 
matists  were  mainly  free  traders;  and  it  was  some- 
time before  they  understood  the  strength  of  the 
feelings  they  had  to  contend  against.    The  failure 
of  the  English  negotiators  in  1876  to  obtain  some 
expected  concessions  from  France,  began  to  reveal 
the  true  state  of  the  case.    The  termination  in 
the  same  year,  by  the  action  of  Italy,  of  the 
French-Italian  treaty,  and  the  rejection  by  France 
of  a  proposed  compromise  treaty  in  1877,  were 
equally  significant.    Of  still  greater  importance 
was  Bismarck's  change  of  attitude  in  1878.     Ever 
since  the  year  1818  the  Prussian  government  leaned 
toward  a  free  trade  policy,  much  more  so  than  any 
other  great  power  except  England.    In  1862  their 
steps  in  support  of  the  reciprocity  system  had 
been  bold  in  the  extreme.    Now,  such  a  change 
on  the  part  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  France  and 
Italy,  rendered  the  future  of  the  system  extremely 
doubtful. — To  understand  the  negotiations  which 
followed,  we  must  observe  that  in  the  applica- 
tion  of  these  treaties  of  conunerce,  two  different 
courses  had  been  pursued  by  different  states.   One 
group  of  states,  headed  by  England  and  Prussia^ 
had  no  sooner  made  a  concession  to  a  single  nation, 
than  they  modified  their  whole  tariff  in  accordance 
with  it,  so  that  all  nations,  even  those  outside  of 
the  system,  at  once  had  the  benefit  of  the  change. 
Another  group,  represented  by  France,  left  their 
general  tariff  unchanged,  but  in  the  collection 
made  a  deduction  of  that  amount  in  favor  of  na- 
tions having  the  benefit  of  a  treaty.    Spain  went 
so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  have  two  tariffs,  the 
lower  for  "  most  favored  nations,"  the  higher  for 
all  others.  —  As  long  as  the  statesmen  on  both, 
sides  were  animated  by  common  aims,  this  dis- 
thiction  made  very  little  difference.    But  when  it 
became  a  matter  of  international  bickering,  the 
nations  of  the  first  group  found  themselves  at  a 
great  disadvantage.    What  special  privileges  are 
you  offering  us  under  the  treaty?  French  negoti- 
ators constantly  asked  of  the  representatives  of 
those  nations  which  had  reduced  their  general 
tariff.    To  this  question  there  was  no  thoroughly 
available  reply;  and  it  was  this  diplomatic  help- 
lessness that  led  to  the  "fair  trade"  agitation  in 
England,  and  to  a  full  discussion  of  certain  points 
in  the  theory  of  reciprocity  into  which  we  can 
not  here  enter.    (Westminster  Rev.,  112,  1;  Con- 
temp.,  85,  269;  Nineteenth  Cent.,  5,  688,  992;  6, 
179;  Fawcett,  "Free  Trade  and  Protection," last 
chapter.) —  In  the  year  1881  a  number  of  French 
treaties  were  about  to  expire;  and  it  was  felt  that 
a  critical  point  had  come  in  the  history  of  the 
system.    After  some  difficulties,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  and  Swiss  treaties, 
they  were  nearly  all  renewed  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creased duties  on  either  side.    The  treaty  with 
England  was  not  renewed,  but  a  special  act  was 
passed  placing  England  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nations.    On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  continuance  of  the  system  has  been 
secured,  but  its  efficiency  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  destroyed.  —  The  United  States  has  never 
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been  in  any  waj  connected  with  the  system.  At 
the  time  of  its  adoption  and  growth,  American 
tendencies  were  all  in  the  direction  of  increased 
duties.  Our  reciprocity  treaties  have  all  belonged 
to  the  earlier  type  of  special  arrangements.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  them  was  the  one  with 
Canada,  proclaimed  Sept.  11, 1854,  and  terminated 
March  17,  1866,  on  notice  given  by  the  United 
States  one  year  previous.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  food  products  of  all  kinds,  nearly  all  raw 
materials,  and  some  half-manufactured  articles, 
were  allowed  to  pass  free  from  one  country  to  the 
other.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty  arose 
from  the  owners  of  mines,  timber,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States,  who  found  the  price  of  their  prod- 
ucts kept  down  by  Canadian  competition.  A 
memorial  in  favor  of  its  renewal  was  presented 
to  the  United  States  government  by  the  national 
board  of  trade  in  1878,  but  without  calling  forth 
vigorous  general  support.  —  A  similar  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Hawaii  in  the  summer  of  1876, 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  business  interests  of  the 
Pacific  states,  particularly  the  sugar  refiners.  It 
was  severely  criticised  by  Secretary  Sherman, 
after  having  been  in  operation  about  two  years; 
bnt  it  now  seems  to  have  accomplished  what  was 
expected  of  it.  The  position  of  the  United  States 
government  on  the  subject  of  commercial  treaties 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  Hawaiian 
authorities  attempted  to  negotiate  a  similar  treaty 
with  Germany  in  1879,  they  were  checked  by  an 
Intimation  from  the  United  States  that  the  value 
of  those  privileges  lay  largely  in  their  exclusive- 
nesB,  and  that  the  treaty  must  guarantee  the 
United  States  exclusive  rights.  —  In  the  years 
succeeding  the  exhibition  of  1876,  strong  ^orts 
were  made  by  French  exporters  to  secure  reci- 
procity privileges  from  the  United  States.  It  wds 
hoped  that  if  France  would  place  America  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  favored  nations,  America  would 
lower  its  duties  on  French  wines  and  silks.  In 
spite  of  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  French  manu- 
facturers' agent  to  secure  public  sentiment  in  its 
favor,  the  subject  was  never  officially  taken  up. 
Abthub  T.  Hadley. 

RECOGNITION.  It  is  customary  for  princes 
to  notify  the  states  with  which  they  hold  relations 
of  their  accession  to  the  throne.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  all  new  governments.  As  a  rule,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  a  prince  who  succeeds 
regularly  and  peaceably,  this  announcement  is 
met  by  congratulations  and  sometimes  by  send- 
ing ambassadors,  more  or  less  extraordinary.  At 
other  times  only  an  official  certificate  of  the  notifi- 
cation is  given,  and  the  receipt  of  it  acknowledged. 
There  are  even  cases  in  which,  at  the  time  of  a 
change,  no  formality  is  employed;  relations  with 
the  new  government  are  entered  upon,  and  it  is 
thus  recognized  defaeto,  —  International  recogni- 
tion was  formerly  of  much  greater  import  than  in 
our  day.  The  dogma  of  national  sovereignty  had 
as  yet  been  accepted  by  but  a  few  daring  innova- 
tors; and  right,  justice  and  law  were  summed  up 


in  the  will  of  the  prince.  This  was  the  period  in 
which  a  haughty  king  could  say :  r4tat,  c'est  moi. 
—  It  is  now  admitted  that  a  people  is  independent 
by  its  own  right,  exclusive  of  any  recognition.  Let 
an  island  arise  in  the  Atlantic  to-morrow;  let  peo- 
ple land  and  settle  there;  let  them  form  themselves 
into  an  independent  political  society  and  choose  a 
government;  and  that  island  would  form  a  state 
as  lawful  and  regular  as  any  other.  Interaational 
recognition  is  at  bottom  only  the  authentication 
of  a  fact,  an  authentication  which  requires  no 
formality.  In  entering  into  relations  with  Japan, 
with  Burmah,  or  with  any  country,  the  remote- 
ness of  which  preserves  it  from  European  enter- 
prise, it  never  occurs  to  any  one  to  begin  by  rec- 
ognizing the  government  with  which  they  are 
about  to  treat.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  exists,  and 
in  treating  with  it  recognition  is  implied.  —  In 
such  cases  as  these,  there  could  never  be  any  doubt;, 
but  doubt  has  arisen  sometimes,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  internal  revolution,  one  government  has 
been  replaced  by  another.  The  independence  of 
the  state  is  not  called  in  qjiiestion,  but  it  is  hoped  to- 
authenticate  or  legitimatize  the  new  government 
by  recognizing  it,  though  often  again  family  mo- 
tives or  interested  motives  may  prevent  this  being 
done.  The  principle  of  national  sovereignty, 
better  understood,  has  silenced  all  these  scruples. 
Recognition  no  longer  implies  approbation,  and 
foreign  countries  are  not  obliged  to  distinguish 
between  the  government  dejure  and  the  govern- 
ment de facto.  If  the  government  appear  estab- 
lished, if  the  nation  accept  it,  and,  above  all,  if  it 
has  appointed  it,  it  has  all  the  legitimacy  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  recognized.  —  Thus  recogni- 
tion adds  nothing  to  the  right  of  existence  of  a. 
state;  it  is  only  a  means  of  facilitating  interna- 
tional relations.  A  state  which  is  not  recognized 
is  regarded  as  not  existing  for  those  which  deem 
it  expedient  to  remain  a  stranger  to  it;  but  if  any 
inconvenience  result  from  this  lack  of  intercourse, 
both  the  states  suffer.  The  injury  is  greater,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  which  refuses  recognition  than 
to  the  one  which  is  deprived  of  it.  Spain  lost 
nothing  from  the  fact  that  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
would  not  recognize  Isabella  II.,  while  Nicholas- 
I.  made  it  impossible  to  exercise  an  infiuence  over 
Spain.  Besides,  it  was  Russia  which  was  destined 
to  yield  in  the  end,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  longer 
the  sulkiness  has  lasted,  the  more  it  costs  to  effect 
a  reconciliation.  —  We  have  just  been  speaking  of 
governments  established  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
found change,  violent  or  peaceful,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state.  But  before  the  new  public  powers 
are  well  established,  several  cases  may  occur,  and 
we  must  review  them.  In  the  first  place,  there 
may  be  a  "  provisional  government."  A  diplo- 
matic official  agent,  ambassador  or  minister  is 
never  acci'edited  to  a  provisional  government;  but 
power  may  be  given  to  an  agent  more  or  less  offi- 
cial to  enter  into  relations  with  it,  and  to  treat 
with  it  on  all  pressing  matters.  In  reality,  such 
an  agent  is  an  ambassador  deprived  of  the  honor- 
ary immunities  customarily  enjoyed  by  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  foreign  powers.  However,  many 
shades  of  difference  are  possible  liere.  Then,  two 
parties  may  be  contending  for  power.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  deflnitive  success, 
foreign  governments  recognize  only  the  one  to 
which  its  agents  have  been  accredited.  The  new 
government  does  not  as  yet  exist;  there  is,  conse- 
quently, no  occasion  for  recognizing  it.  Besides, 
if  relations  are  prematurely  entered  into  with  the 
chiefs  of  an  insurrection,  the  government  still 
established  would  have  a  right  to  consider  itself 
offended.  When  there  is  too  much  haste  to  recog- 
nize, it  is  often  in  order  to  aid  or  intervene.  The 
third  case  to  consider  Is,  when  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, a  province,  or  colony,  wishes  to  detach 
itself  from  the  state  of  which  it  has  hitherto 
formed  a  part.  If  this  territory  be  victorious  in 
tlie  contest,  to  the  e.xtent  that  its  independence  is 
recognized  even  by  the  state  from  which  it  has 
separated,  foreign  powers  can  have  no  doubt  what 
to  do:  recognition  is  then  a  simple  authentication 
of  a  patent  fact.  If  peace  have  not  been  formally 
concluded,  each  foreign  state  wUl  be  able  to  esti- 
mate, at  a  given  moment,  if  the  territory  which 
claims  to  be  independent  has  acquired  sufficient 
political  stability  to  offer  a  guarantee  for  the 
future.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  state  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  province 
will  always  see  with  displeasure  that  the  separa- 
tion is  looked  upon  as  accomplished,  and,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  it  will  protest  or  declare 
itself  offended.  A  powerful  country  will  pay  no 
attention  to  these  complaints,  but  a  weak  country 
will  act  with  prudence.  — We  do  not  need  to  say 
that  to  recognize  the  independence  of  a  country 
at  the  moment  when  the  insurrection  begins,  con- 
stitutes a  real  casus  belli.  War  will  not  be  recoiled 
from,  unless  the  insult  come  from  too  powerful  a 
state.  —  In  1861  a  new  situation  was  introduced 
into  international  law,  the  reeognitian  of  bellig- 
erents. We  have  had  as  yet  but  one  example  of 
this,  that  which  recognized  as  belligerents  the 
confederate  states  fighting  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  United  States.  It  will  be  understood 
that  to  recognize  the  southern  states  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  as  belligerents,  was  to  close  the  English 
ports  to  war  vessels  from  the  northern  states, 
which  was  an  act  of  indirect  hostility.  Sympathy 
was  extended  to  the  confederates,  not  because 
their  cause  was  considered  jUst,  but  because  their 
cotton  was  needed.  We  can  not  foresee  what  use 
may  be  made  one  day  of  this  semi-recognition,  the 
only  example  of  which  we  have  just  cited,  but 
we  instinctively  regard  the  precedent  as  a  thing  to 
be  regretted.  It  may  more  than  once  encourage 
malcontents  to  revolt,  without  its  being  deemed 
expedient  to  come  to  their  assistance  otherwise 
than  by  this  indirect  aid,  which  we  can  not  help 
regarding  as  a  sort  of  intervention,  perhaps  with- 
out danger,  but  more  generally  without  honor  or 
profit.  —  When  one  state  docs  not  recognize  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  another,  diplomatic 
relations  cease,  as  in  war,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
-disaffected  states  are  commended  to  the  good 


offices  of  an  allied  state;  they  are  thus  offlciouBlj 
(ojpcieitsement},  using  the  term  in  a  good  seme, 
instead  of  officially,  protected. 

Maurice  BiiOCK. 

RECONSTRUCTION  (m  U.  S.  History),  the 
political  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the  seced- 
ing states  to  their  normal  relations  with  the  Union 
after  the  suppression  of  armed  resistance  therein 
to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.    Such  a  problem 
would  have  been  easy  of  solution  under  a  simple 
and  direct  acting  government;  in  a  highly  com- 
plicated system  like  that  of  the  United  States,  iu 
which  the  parts  and  their  action  are  so  delicately 
adjusted,  any  derangement  shows  its  effects  every- 
where; and  a  derangement  so  great  as  was  intro- 
duced by  secession,  since  it  can  not  check  the 
national  force,  is  almost  certain  to  throw  all  the 
wheels  out  of  gear,  convert  the  national  machine 
into  a  blind  and  guideless  power,  and  make  a  bad 
master  out  of  a  good  servant.    In  the  matter  of 
reconstruction  the  difficulty  was  increased,  1.  By 
the  length  and  bitterness  of  the  war.    The  terms 
of  reconstruction  which  were  possible  in  1888, 
1868,  1864,  or  1866,  were  each  of  them  impossible 
within  a  year  thereafter.    Every  battle  lost  and 
won,  every  vessel  sunk,  every  house  bumed« 
every  case  of  mistreatment  of  prisoners,  was  in  its 
way  a  factor  not  only  in  anti-slavery  action,  but 
in  final  reconstruction.    2.  By  the  status  of  the 
freedmen.    It  was  impossible  that  the  successful 
party  should  feel  no  interest  whatever  in  the  fate 
of  the  beings  who  had  been  converted  by  its  suc- 
cess from  chattels  into  persons.    It  was  natural 
that  the  disposition  of  the  conquered  toward  the 
freedmen  should  be  keenly  and  suspiciously  scru- 
tinized; and  thus  every  act  of  individual  violence, 
every  appearance  of  organized  repression,  which 
came  to  light  before  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  completed,  becamc.a  silent  factor  in  the  work. 
3.  By  the  existence  of  a  written  constitution  which 
provided  for  no  such  state  of  affairs.    An  omnip- 
otent British  parliament  would  have  soon  hit  on  a 
formal  settlement,  though  its  success  in  solving 
the  Irish  problem  has  not  been  so  swift  or  sure  as 
to  make  us  wish  for  a  change  of  regime.     Xhe 
American  government  could  only  engage  in  a 
series  of  experiments,  more  or  less  successful,  and 
finally  rest  content  with  that  solution  which  seemed 
to  offer  the  least  difficulty  and  the  greatest  advan- 
tages to  the  nation.     **  Happily  for  tlie  nation/' 
says  Brownson,  *'few  blunders  are  committed 
that  with  our  young  life  and  elasticity  are  irrep- 
arable, and  that  are  greater  than  are  ordinarily 
committed  by  older  and  more  experienced  nations. 
They  are  not  of  the  most  fatal  character,    and 
need  excite  no  serious  alarm  for  the  future.'*  — 
In  considering  the  question,  it  is  proposed,  1,  to 
give,  as  briefiy  as  possible,  the  successive  theories 
of  reconstruction;  2,  to  detail  the  work  as  it  ^wss 
finally  done;  and  8,  4,  to  consider  its  failures  and 
its  successes.    In  so  doing,  there  are  certain  prece- 
dents which  are  often  referred  to  by  all  of  them, 
and  these  may  as  well  be  given  now,  for  reference.. 
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—  The  Chtarantee  Clauge.  The  constitutioii  (Art. 
IV.,  §  4)  speaks  as  follows:  "The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government."  To  this  was 
often  added  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
powers  of  congress  (Art.  I.,  §  8):  "To  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  oflBcer  thereof."  This,  it  was  claimed, 
gave  congress  power  to  pass  all  laws  which  it 
should  consider  "necessary  and  proper"  for  car- 
lying  into  effect  the  guarantee  clause.  This  would 
have  been  undeniable  if  the  language  of  the  clause 
had  been  "congress  shall  guarantee,"  or  "the 
government  shall  guarantee,"  or  even  any  "  de- 
partment or  officer  shall  guarantee";  but  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology,  "  the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee," seems  to  exclude  all  these  interpretations, 
and  give  the  power  concurrently  to  all  the  gov- 
ernmental agents,  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial. Even  in  this  view,  however,  the  case  of 
Luther  ta.  Borden  would  seem  to  show  that  con- 
gress has  the  power  to  enact  laws  to  carry  into 
execution  its  concurrent  power  in  the  premises, 
and  that  the  president  is  bound  to  execute  them. 

—  The  BesoluHons  of  1861.  At  the  special  session 
of  1861  joint  resolutions  were  introduced  to  define 
the  objects  of  the  war.  That  which  was  perti- 
nent to  this  subject  was  as  follows:  "  *  *  That 
this  war  is  not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  con- 
quest or  subjugation,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  estab- 
lished institutions  of  those  states,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
and  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality 
and  rights  of  the  several  states  unimpaired;  that 
as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished,  the  war 
ought  to  cease."  It  passed  the  house,  July  22, 
1861, 117  to  2;  and  the  senate,  July  26,  80  to  5.  — 
The  Law  of  1861.  The  act  of  July  18,  1861, 
authorized  the  president,  when  he  should  have 
called  out  the  militia  against  insurgents  claiming, 
without  dispute,  to  "act  under  the  authority  of 
any  state  or  states,"  to  proclaim  the  inhabitants 
of  the  insurgent  states  to  be  in  insurrection  against 
the  United  States;  and  ordered  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  insurgent  states  to  cease.  Accord- 
ingly the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  Aug. 
16,  declaring  the  inhabitants  of  Qeorgia,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  (except  those  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies).  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Flor- 
ida, to  be  in  insurrection.  —  For  the  blockade  of 
1861  see  Alabaica  Claims.  —  I.  Theories  of 
Rbconstbuction.  As  a  summary  of  the  changes 
of  theory,  we  may  say  that  the  war  was  begun 
under  the  theory  of  "restoration,"  and  that 
this  theory  was  persistently  maintained  by  the 
democrats  to  the  end;  that  the  presidential  the- 
ory was  developed  by  Lincoln  in  1863,  and  car- 


ried out  by  Johnson  m  1865,  but  fell  back  under 
the  hands  of  the  latter  into  a  modification  of 
the  restoration  theory;  that  the  Sumner  and  Ste- 
vens  theories   received    no   formal    ratification 
from  any  quarter;  but  that  congress,  having  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  the  Davis- Wade  plan  of  1864, 
was  pressed  by  the  force  of  contest  with  the  presi- 
dential theory  into  a  plan  of  its  own  in  1867, 
consisting  of  the  Davis-Wade  plan,  increased  by 
the  suffrage  features  of  the  Sumner  theory,  and 
the  whole  based  on  a  modification  of  the  Stevens 
theory  of  the  suspension  of  the  constitution.  —  1. 
RetftoToium,    The  war  began  under  the  influence 
of  the  ide&  that  there  was  "not  one  of  these 
states  in  which  there  were  not  ample  numbers  of 
Union  men  to  maintain  a  state  government  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  been  put  down."    There 
were  some  warmngs  to  the  contrary.     "It  may 
be,"  said  Baker,  of  Oregon,  in  the  senate,  "that 
instead  of  finding,  within  a  year,  loyal  states 
sending  members  to  congress  and  replacing  their 
senators  upon  this  floor,  we  may  have  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  territories,  and  send 
from  Massachusetts  and  Dlinois  governors  to  con- 
trol them ;  and,  if  there  were  need  to  do  so,  I 
would  risk  even  the  stigma  of  being  despotic  and 
oppressive  rather  than  risk  the  perpetuity  of  the 
union  of  these  states."    But  such  warnings  were 
unheeded,  and  the  general  feeling  was  well  repre- 
sented by  the  resolutions  of  1861.     The  actual 
shock  of  war,  and  the  evidently  universal  transfer 
of  allegiance  in  the  south  to  the  confederate  states 
(see  that  title),at  once  worked  a  change.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  the  resolutions  of  July  were  again  offered 
in  the  house,  but  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
71  to  66.    Tht  same  result  with  increasing  major- 
ities met  subsequent  reintroductions  of  the  reso- 
lutions.   In  December,  1862,  these  resolutions  took 
another  shape,  that  of  a  simple  declaration  that  the 
war  was  prosecuted  only  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  states  as  they  were  at  the 
begmning  of  the  war.    In  this  form  they  were 
ruled  out  of  order,  or  laid  on  the  table,  by  major- 
ities small  at  first  but  steadily  increasing.    They 
owed  their  defeat  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 
squinted  at  slavery  and  the  admission  of  West 
Yirghiia :  if  confined  to  the  question  of  restora- 
tion, they  could  as  yet  hardly  have  been  defeated. 
Even    Yallandigham's   resolutions,    long,    cum- 
brous, and  containing  the  invidious  word  "  pro- 
fessedly "  in  reference  to  the  original  object  of  the 
war,  were  only  defeated  by  a  vote  of  79  to  50. 
Generally,  however,  democratic  members  hardly 
felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  defend  their  position  vig- 
orously until  reconstruction  began  to  loom  up 
plainly  in  1868-4.    Pendleton's  statement  of  demo- 
cratic views  may  then  be  taken  as^authoritative. 
"  These  acts  of  secession  were  either  valid  or  in- 
valid.    If  they  are  valid,  they  separated  the  state 
from  the  Union.    If  they  are  invalid,  they  are 
void;  they  have  no  effect;  the  state  officers  who 
act  upon  them  are  rebels  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; the  states  are  not  destroyed;  their  consti- 
tutions are  not  abrogated;  their  officers  are  com- 
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mitting  illegal  acts,  for  which  they  are  liable  to 
punishment;  the  states  have  never  left  the  Union, 
but  so  soon  as  their  officers  shall  perform  their 
duties,  Or  other  officers  shall  assume  their  places, 
will  again  perform  the  duties  imposed,  and  enjoy 
the  privil^es  conferred,  by  the  federal  compact, 
and  this,  not  by  virtue  of  a  new  ratification  of  the 
constitution,  nor  a  new  admission  by  the  federal 
government,  but  by  virtue  of  the  original  ratifica- 
tion, and  the  constant,  uninterrupted  maintenance 
^f  position  in  the  federal  Union  since  that  date. 
Acts  of  secession  are  not  invalid  to  destroy  the 
Union,  and  yet  valid  to  destroy  the  state  govern- 
ments and  the  political  privileges  of  their  citizens." 
This  ground  was  held  thereafter  by  the  democratic 
conventions  of  all  the  states,  and  by  the  nation- 
al convention  of  1868,  but  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Indeed,  it  was  worse.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
in  the  congressional  votes  on  this  question  than 
the  manner  in  which  democratic  consistency  and 
persistency  thwarted  all  propositions  for  mild 
terms  to  t he  insurrectionary  states.  The  names  of 
•democrats  and  * '  radical "  republicans,  of  Fernando 
Wood  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  appear  side  by  side 
in  voting  down  the  successive  and  increasingly 
severe  propositions  for  reconstruction,  until,  after 
1805,  the  "radical"  republicans,  falling  back  a 
step,  united  with  the  moderate  republicans  and 
swamped  the  democrats.  —  Kindred  to  this  gen- 
eral principle  were  the  constant  demands  of  the 
democrats  for  a  national  convention  of  states. 
They  began  July  15, 1861,  when  Benjamin  Wood, 
of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  recommending 
such  a  convention,  which  was  tabled  by  a  party 
vote  of  92  to  51 ;  and  they  continued  until  the 
democratic  national  convention  of  1864  demanded 
"  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  an  ulti- 
mate convention  of  all  the  states."  Toward  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  particularly  Just  before  the 
presidential  election  of  1864,  many  southern  au- 
thorities inclined  to  accept  this  scheme,  if  offered 
to  the  seceding  states;  but  they  still  insisted  that 
the  states  were  not  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of 
the  convention. — Another  kindred  proposition, 
offered  in  December,  1861,  and  several  times  there- 
after, was  to  appoint  ex-Presidents  Fillmore  and 
Pierce,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Edward  Everett,  and 
seven  other  commissioners,  to  confer  with  a  like 
number  from  the  seceding  states  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  It  was  either  left  unconsidered 
or  tabled.  —  In  the  conference  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Feb.  2, 1865,  between  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter,  John  A.  Campbell,  President  Lincoln,  and 
Secretary  Seward,  Mr.  Stephens  says  that  he  asked 
"what  position  the  confederate  states  would  oc- 
cupy toward  the  others,  if  they  were  then  to  aban- 
don the  war?  Would  they  be  admitted  to  con- 
gress? Mr.  Lincoln  very  promptly  replied  that 
his  own  individual  opinion  was  that  they  ought 
to  be.  He  also  thought  they  would  be,  but  he 
could  not  entf  r  into  any  stipulations  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  own  opinion  was,  that,  when  the  resist- 
ance ceased  and  the  national  authority  was  recog- 
nized, the  states  would  be  immediately  restored 


to  their  practical  relations  to  the  Union."  TbiB 
statement,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  known  fact 
that  the  president  was  then  fairly  committed  to 
the  presidential  theory  of  reconstruction.  —  The 
last  attempt  at  "restoration"  was  the  memoran- 
dum of  April  18,  1865,  between  Generals  W.  T. 
Sherman  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  It  provided 
for  the  disbandmcnt  of  the  confederate  forces  at 
their  state  capitals,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
federal  courts,  and  **  the  recognition  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  the  several  state  gov- 
ernments on  their  officers  and  legislatures  takmg 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and,  where  conflicting  state  gov- 
ernments have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legiti- 
macy of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States."  The  agreement  -was 
repudiated  by  President  Johnson,  and  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  took  its  place,  April  26.  —  2. 
The  Prendential  Theory.  President  Lincoln  seems 
to  have  held  from  the  beginning,  that  while,  as 
commander-in-chief,  he  was  bound  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  seceding  states,  he  ^was 
also  bound,  as  civil  executive,  to  endeavor  to 
restore  civil  relations  with  the  states  themselves. 
His  theory  is  detailed  in  his  proclamation  of 
Dec.  8,  1863,  and  his  defense  of  it  in  his  an- 
nual message  of  the  same  date.  The  proclama- 
tion, 1,  offered  amnesty  to  all  but  specified  classes 
of  leading  men ;  2,  declared,  that  a  state  gov- 
ernment might  be  reconstructed  as  soon  as  one- 
tenth  of  the  voters  of  1860,  qualified  by  state  la^rs, 
"  excluding  all  others,"  should  take  the  prescribed 
oath  (see  its  form  under  Ahnbstt,  I.);  8,  declareil 
that,  if  such  state  government  were  republican  in 
form,  it  should  "receive  the  benefits"  of  the  guar- 
antee clause;  4,  excepted  states  where  loyal  gov- 
ernments had  always  been  maintained;  but,  5» 
added  the  caution  that  the  admission  of  senators 
and  representatives  was  a  matter  exclusively 
''resting  with  the  two  houses,  and  not  to  any  ex- 
tent with  the  executive."  The  proclamation  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  "any  provision  which  may 
be  adopted  by  such  state  government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  such  state,  which  shall  recog- 
nize and  declare  their  permanent  freedom,  provide 
for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  con- 
sistent, as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their 
present  condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  homeless 
class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive." The  message  says:  "There  must  be 
a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements, 
so  as  to  build  only  from  the  sound,  and  that  test 
is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  which  accepts  as  sound 
whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  for- 
mer unsoundness."  The  presidential  programme 
thus  included  but  four  points :  cessation  of  resist- 
ance, the  appointment  of  a  provisional  governor, 
the  taking  of  the  oath  of  amnesty  by  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  white  voters,  and  the  formation  of  a 
republican  government;  there  was  no  negro  suf- 
frage or  supervision  by  congress  in  it,  and  the  only 
action  of  congress  was  to  be  the  separate  decision 
of  the  two  houses  on  the  admission  of  members. 
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It  is  impossible  to  see  any  difference  between  this 
And  Johnson's  **  policy."  Tlie  featiires  are  identi- 
cal. Johnson  always  declared  that  they  were  the 
flame,  and  in  his  si)eech  of  Feb.  22, 1866,  asserted 
that  Lincoln  had  told  him,  a  year  before  that  time, 
that  he  was  **  pretty  nearly  or  quite  done  with 
amendments  to  the  constitution,"  provided  the 
18th  amendment  were  ratified.  Seward  and  other 
intimate  friends  of  President  Lincoln  maintained 
the  identity  of  the  S3rstems.  Qen.  Qrant,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  house  judiciary  committee,  July 
18,  1867,  said  that  the  first  of  Johnson's  recon- 
struction proclamations  (for  North  Carolina)  was 
the  same,  and  he  thought  the  same  verbaUm,  as  one 
which  had  been  read  to  him  twice  in  a  cabinet 
meeting  before  Lincoln's  assassination.  We  may 
-safely  take  the  two  systems  as  identical,  as  the 
"presidential  theory." — So  long  as  slavery  was 
not  a  point  of  attack,  it  is  evident  that  restoration 
and  the  presidential  theory  were  very  much  the 
«ame  thing,  the  only  new  point  in  the  latter  being 
the  exclusion  of  white  voters  unable  or  unwilling 
to  take  the  oath.  In  this  sense,  Virginia  (see  that 
■state)  was  restored  or  reconstructed  from  the  be- 
ginning: the  Pierpont  government  was  recognized 
by  the  president  at  first  as  the  government  of  all 
Virginia,  then  of  the  conquer^  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia proper  (after  the  separation  of  West  Virgin- 
ia), and  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  superseded  the 
rebellious  government  of  Virginia,  without  objec- 
tion from  any  quarter.  Nor  did  it  lack  congres- 
sional recognition,  in  both  its  aspects :  congress 
admitted  West  Virginia  by  virtue  of  the  formal 
assent  of  the  "Virginia  government"  of  Pier- 
pont ;  and  the  separate  action  of  the  two  houses, 
according  to  the  presidential  theory,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  refusal  of  the  house  to  admit  Pier- 
pont members  after  1868,  while  the  Pierpont 
senators  held  their  seats,  one  until  1865,  and  the 
other  until  his  death,  in  1864,  when  the  senate 
refused  to  admit  his  successor.  —  A  new  feature 
came  in  with  the  president's  adoption  of  an  anti- 
slavery  policy,  in  September,  1862.  Thereafter, 
the  presidential  theory  included  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  a  recognition  of  the  anti-slavery 
laws  and  proclamations  in  the  amnesty  oath.  In 
other  points,  it  remained  the  same :  no  legislation 
by  congress,  and  separate  action  of  the  houses  on 
the  admission  of  members.  In  this  way,  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas  and  Tennessee  (see  those  states) 
were  reconstructed,  in  1868-5.  The  legality  of 
these  governments  was  always  stoutly  maintained 
hy  President  Lincoln.  In  his  proclamation  of 
1864,  hereafter  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  Davis- 
Wade  bill,  he  says  that  he  is  "  also  unprepared  to 
declare  that  the  free-state  constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments already  adopted  and  installed  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for 
naught,  thereby  repelling  and  discouraging,  as  to 
further  effort,  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up 
the  same." — The  counter-proclamation  of  Davis 
and  Wade  alleged  that  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
into  Florida  had  the  same  object,  to  organize  a 
presidential  government.   However  true  that  may 


be,  the  operation  of  the  presidential  theory,  in  its 
second  aspect  under  Lincoln,  stopped  with  Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  Even 
these  examples  were  fortified  by  the  separate 
action  of  the  houses  upon  them :  the  Louisiana 
representatives  were  admitted  in  February,  1868, 
while  the  senators  were  refused  admission,  as 
were  the  representatives  also  after  March  4, 1868; 
the  Arkansas  senators  and  representatives  did  not 
apply  for  admission  until  1864,  and  then  the  tem- 
per of  congress  had  risen  so  high  that  they  were 
refused;  the  admission  of  the  Tennessee  senators 
and  representatives,  in  July,  1866,  was,  as  is  here- 
after noted,  the  point  where  the  congressional 
theory  superseded  its  predecessor.  —  Congress  ad- 
journed, March  8,  1865,  until  Dec.  4  following ; 
Lincoln  died  April  15,  1865 ;  and  Johnson  suc- 
ceeded to  his  theory,  with  far  inferior  prospects 
of  success.  Precedents  were  in  his  favor,  the  ad- 
mission of  West  Virginia,  the  presence  of  senators 
from  Virginia  1861-5,  of  representatives  from  Vir- 
ginia 1861-8,  and  of  representatives  from  Louisi- 
ana in  1868;  he  was  supported  by  Lincoln's  name 
and  cabinet ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  a  clear  field 
for  nine  months  before  congress  could  meet. 
Against  him  were  his  unfortunate  temper,  his  in- 
ability to  temporize,  and  his  controlling  sympathy 
with  non-slaveholding  southerners.  It  was  certain, 
that,  at  the  first  sign  of  failure  in  the  presidential 
theory,  popular  opinion  would  strike  at  Johnson 
far  more  willingly  than  at  Lincoln,  and  that  John- 
son was  far  less  qualified  than  Lincoln  to  meet  or 
evade  the  attack.  —  Gen.  Johnston  surrendered 
April  36,  1865,  and  May  29  following.  President 
Johnson  began  to  put  into  operation  the  presiden- 
tial theory,  accompanying  it  with  a  new  amnesty 
proclamation  (see  Amnesty,  II.),  such  a  measure 
being  an  integral  feature  of  the  plan.  In  each 
state,  the  sequence  of  events  was,  1,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  provisional  governor ;  2,  the  summon- 
ing of  a  convention,  composed  of,  and  voted  for, 
by  whites  able  to  take  the  anmesty  oath ;  8,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  or  ordinances,  forbid- 
ding slavery,  repealing  or  declaring  null  and  void 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  prohibiting  persons  in 
the  "excepted  classes"  from  voting  or  holding 
ofilce,  and  repudiating  the  rebel  debt ;  4,  the  rati- 
fication of  these  by  popular  vote ;  and,  5,  the 
election  of  legislatures,  state  governments,  and 
members  of  congress.  There  seems  to  have  been 
absolutely  no  check  upon  the  action  of  the  con- 
ventions, except  the  president's  proclamations, 
and  telegraphic  information  from  him  that  their 
action  seemed  to  him  satisfactory,  or  the  reverse. 
Excluding  the  states  (Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see and  Louisiana)  already  reconstructed,  there 
remained  but  seven  states.  In  each  of  these,  pro- 
visional governors  were  appointed,  as  follows : 
North  Carolina,  Wm.  W.  Holden,  May  29;  Mis- 
sissippi, William  L.  Sharkey,  June  18 ;  Texas, 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  June  17 ;  Georgia.  James 
Johnson,  June  17 ;  Alabama,  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
June  21 ;  South  Carolina,  Benj.  F.  Perry,  June 
80;  Florida,  William  Marvin,  July  18.    The  first 
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proclamation  of  the  aeries,  as  to  North  Carolina, 
jUAj  Btand  for  all :  its  preamble  recited  that  the 
United  States  guarantee  to  each  state  a  republican 
form  of  government,  that  the  president  is  bound 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
that  the  rebellion  had  deprived  the  state  of  all 
civil  government,  and  that  it  was  now  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States  to  North  Chirolina.*  In  Mississippi,  Qeorgia 
and  South  Carolina,  the  late  governors  attempted 
to  convoke  the  legislatures,  and  anticipate  recon- 
struction, but  the  attempts  were  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  commanders.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  were  left  undisturbed.  In  all  the  others 
the  work  of  reconstruction  was  so  actively  carried 
on  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1805,  that, 
when  congress  met  in  December,  claimants  for 
seats  in  the  house  and  senate  were  ready  from  all 
the  seceding  states,  except  Texas.  The  work  of 
reconstruction  was  then  ended,  so  far  as  the  presi- 
dential theory  could  carry  it ;  and,  as  if  to  clinch 
and  fasten  it  pennanently,  Secretary  Seward  is- 
sued his  proclamation,  Dec  18, 1865,  announcing 
the  ratification  of  the  18th  amendment.  In  its 
adoption,  the  ratifications  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
seceding  states  had  been  essential,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  no  one  could  now  reject  the  presidential  the- 
ory, without  impugning  the  validity  of  the  amend- 
ment. —  8.  The  Sumner  Theory.  Mr.  Sumner  of- 
fered a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  senate,  Feb. 
11,  1862,  "declaratory  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  temtory  once  occupied 
by  certain  states."  The  preamble  recited  the  ac- 
tion of  the  several  seceding  states,  through  their 
governments,  in  abjuring  their  duties,  renouncing 
their  allegiance,  levying  war  on  the  government, 
and  forming  a  new  confederacy.  The  resolutions 
were  nine  in  number,  as  follows :  1,  that  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  is  inoperative  and  void  against 
the  constitution,  but  is  an  abdication  by  the  state 
of  its  rights  under  the  constitution,  and  thence- 
forward the  state,  felo  de  se,  ceases  to  exist,  and 
its  soil  becomes  a  territory,  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  congress;  2,  that  secession  is  a 
usurpation,  and  action  under  it  is  without  legal 
support;  8,  that  the  suicide  of  a  state  puts  an 
end  to  any  peculiar  institution  upheld  by  the 
state's  sole  authority;  4,  that  slavery  is  such  an 
institution;  5,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  put 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  legal  end  to  slavery;  6, 
that  any  recognition  of  slavery  is  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  rebellion;  7,  that  it  is  also  a  denial  of  the 
rights  of  persons  who  have  been  made  free;  8, 
tliat,  as  the  allegiance  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seceding  states  is  still  due  to  the  United  States,  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  is  equally  due  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  regardless  of  color,  class,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude;  9,  that  congress 
will  proceed  to  establish  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  ''vacated  territory,*'  taking  care 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  essence  of  the  resolutions  is  the  idea  of  ''  state 
Buicide  ";  that  no  territory  can  be  compelled  to  as- 


sume, and  no  state  can  be  c<»npelled  to  retain,  the 
public  rights  and  duties  of  a  state  against  ito  vrill; 
that,  as  Brownson  expresses  it,  "a  territory  by 
coming  into  the  Union  becomes  a  state,  and  a 
state  by  going  out  of  the  Union  becomes  a  terri- 
tory." The  resolutions  were  never  formally  con- 
sidered or  adopted;  but  their  theory  remained, 
and  undoubtedly  colored  to  some  extent  the  final 
work  of  reconstruction.  —  4.  The  Stevens  Theory. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  until  the  end 
of  reconstruction  but  two  parties  consistently 
maintained  a  consistent  theory,  the  democratic 
party  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  (see  his  name).  The 
democratic  theory  has  already  been  given.  The 
Stevens  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  constitution  in  any  part  of  the 
country  in  which  resistanoe  to  its  execution  waa 
too  strong  to  be  suppressed  by  peaceful  methods. 
He  held  that  the  mere  fact  of  resistance  suspended 
the  constitution  for  the  time;  that  it  could  not 
truly  be  said  that  the  constitution  and  laws  were 
in  force  where  they  could  not  be  enforced;  that 
the  termination  of  the  suspension  was  to  be  decided 
by  the  victorious  party;  that,  if  the  rebellion  was 
successful,  the  suspension  would  evidently  be  per- 
manent; and  that,  if  the  rebellion  was  suppressed* 
the  suspension  would  continue  until  the  law-mak- 
ing and  war-making  power  should  decide  that  the 
resistance  had  been  honestly  abandoned.  Here 
the  theory  shaded  into  the  indefinite ' '  war-power  " 
(see  that  title).  But  it  differed  more  than  it  agreed. 
Republicans  generally  held  that  armies  were 
marching  and  battles  were  fought  and  states  were 
reconstructed  throughout  the  south  by  virtue  of 
the  constitution  and  its  war  power,  and  they  were 
forced  to  strain  the  written  instrument  into  the 
most  extraordinary  shapes,  and  to  take  lines  of 
action  which  were  radically  contradictory.  To 
cite  a  single  example:  unless  the  Rerpont  govern- 
ment was  the  legal  government  of  Virginia  in  1861, 
West  Virginia  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  state 
of  the  Union;  and  yet,  if  the  Pierpont  govern- 
ment was  legal  in  time  of  war,  its  reconstruction 
by  congress  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  was  un- 
warranted by  any  law.  But  both  these  contradic- 
tions were  accepted.  West  Virginia  was  retained 
as  a  state,  and  its  members  even  voted  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  parent  state  of  Virginia. 
All  this,  and  countless  other  contradictions,  were 
blotted  out  by  Stevens'  all-embracing  theory. 
From  it  he  never  swerved.  At  the  special  session 
of  July,  1861,  he  declared  it  as  follows:  *'  These 
rebels,  who  have  disregarded  and  set  at  defiant^ 
that  instrument, are,  by  every  rule  of  law^estopped 
from  pleading  it  against  our  action.  There  must 
be  a  party  in  court  to  plead  it;  and  that  party, 
to  be  entitled  to  plead  it,  must  first  acknowl- 
edge its  supremacy,  or  he  has  no  business  to  be 
in  court  at  all.  Those  who  bring  in  this  plea 
here,  in  bar  of  our  action,  are  in  a  legal  sense  the 
advocates  of  rebels,  their  counselors  at  law;  they 
are  speaking  for  them,  not  for  us,  who  are  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  action.  I  deny  tliat  they  have 
any  right  to  plead  at  all.    I  deny  that  they  have 
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any  standing  in  court."  For  this  reason  he yoted 
for  the  admission  of  West  Virginia,  while  he  still 
considered  the  Richmond  legislature  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  and  ridiculed  unsparingly  the 
action  of  **the  highly  respectable  but  very  small 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  the  people  of 
West  Virginia."  who  had  "assembled  together, 
disapproved  the  acts  of  Virginia,  and  with  the  ut- 
most self-complacency  called  themselves  Virgin- 
ia. "  In  the  same  way  he  voted  for  every  war  meas- 
ure without  leaving  any  unpleasant  precedents 
for  the  final  work  of  reconstruction.  Throughout 
the  war  his  views  were  always  repudiated  by  Col- 
fax and  other  leading  republicans,  and  he  said  in 
1668:  "  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  do  not  speak 
the  sentiments  of  this  side  as  a  party.  I  know, 
that,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  always  been 
a  step  ahead  of  the  party  I  have  acted  with  in 
these  matters;  but  I  have  never  been  so  far  ahead 
but  that  the  members  of  the  party  have  overtaken 
me  and  gone  ahead,  and  they  will  again  overtake 
me  before  this  rebellion  is  ended.  They  will  find 
that  they  can  not  execute  the  constitution  in  the 
seceding  states;  that  it  is  a  total  nullity  there;  and 
that  this  war  must  be  carried  on  upon  principles 
wholly  independent  of  it."  Even  in  the  final 
process  of  reconstruction  he  took  no  step  back- 
ward. In  his  theory  the  guarantee  clause  and 
the  other  constitutional  grounds  of  congressional 
action  had  no  place.  Congress  had  omnipotent 
power,  because  the  seceding  states  had  repudi- 
ated the  constitution.  If  that  body  chose  to  offer 
mild  terms,  so  much  the  better  for  the  conquered; 
if  harsh,  no  one  had  a  right  to  complain.  Demo- 
cmtic  votes  aided  him  in  defeating  the  offer  of 
any  terms  until  his  own  party  was  so  near  him 
that  he  could  rejoin  it  with  the  sacrifice  of  little 
in  fact  and  nothing  in  theory.  This  result  came 
about  in  December,  1866,  when  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  joint  committee  of  fifteen  on  the  re- 
bellious states;  and  from  that  time  much  of  the 
work  of  reconstruction  was  his  own,  modified  by 
the  restraining  influence  of  his  colleagues.  The 
fundamental  condition  of  negro  suffrage  was  one 
of  his  purposes,  but  he  persistently  advocated  even 
harsher  terms  of  peace.  In  a  speech  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  September,  1865,  he  proposed  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  rebels  worth  more  than 
$10,000  or  200  acres  of  land,  forty  acres  of  land 
to  be  given  to  each  freedman,  and  the  balance, 
estimated  at  $8,500,000,000,  to  go  toward  paying 
off  the  national  debt.  He  supposed  that  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  whites  would  lose  their  property, 
while  nearly  aU  southern  property  would  be  con- 
fiscated. This  proposition  was  never  formally 
considered,  but  it  made  Stevens  the  incarnation  of 
all  evil  in  the  eyes  of  southerners.  His  name  and 
his  purposes  occur  in  the  debates  of  all  the  south- 
em  conventions  of  1865,  and  are  introduced  as  in- 
centives to  the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  presiden- 
tial policy.  —  6.  The  Dcmt-  Wade  Plan.  The  adop- 
tion of  an  anti-slavery  policy  during  the  war  made 
necessary  the  imposition  of  some  condition  on  re- 
oonstniction;  and  this  condition  was  first  stated 
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in  the  presidential  plan  of  1868,  in  the  form  of  the 
oath  to  support  the  anti-slavery  proclamations  and 
laws,  as  well  as  the  constitution.  But,  if  any  such 
condition  could  be  imposed,  there  was  practically 
no  limit  in  theory  to  the  conditions  which  might 
be  imposed:  there  was  no  middle  ground  between 
unconditional  restoration  and  the  discretion  of  the 
conquering  government.  The  appearance  of  a 
condition  in  the  presidential  policy  was  there- 
fore the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  a  condi- 
tion in  congress  also.  In  the  president's  policy' 
no  security  was  asked  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tlon  of  reconstruction,  beyond  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  the  oversight  of  the  president,  and  the 
separate  action  of  the  houses  in  admitting  mem> 
hers.  To  fill  this  defect,  a  bill  was  privately 
drafted  in  1868.  reported  to  congress  by  the  com- 
mittee on  rebellious  states,  of  which  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis  and  Ben].  F.  Wade  were  the  leaders, 
and  came  fairly  before  the  house,  March  22, 1864. 
By  its  terms  the  president  was  to  appoint  pro- 
visional governors,  who  were  to  enroll  the  white 
citizens  through  the  aid  of  United  States  mar- 
shals. When  a  majority  of  these  citizens  in  any 
state  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they 
were  to  hold  a  state  convention,  excluding  from 
voting  or  being  delegates,  all  confederate  office- 
holders and  all  who  had  voluntarily  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States.  The  constitution  was 
to  repudiate  the  rebel  debt,  abolish  slavery,  and 
prohibit  the  higher  military  and  civil  office-hold- 
ers of  the  state  and  confederacy  from  voting  for 
or  serving  as  governors  or  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. When  this  was  done,  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor was  to  notify  the  president;  when  the  assent 
of  congress  was  obtained,  the  president  was  to 
recognize  the  new  government  by  proclamation; 
and  then  senators  and  representatives  were  to  be 
admitted.  It  declared  forever  free  the  slaves  in 
seceding  states,  and  made,  the  holding  of  any 
such  person  in  slavery  an  offense  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment;  but  there  was  still  no  at^ 
tempt  to  introduce  negro  suffrage.  The  bill  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  "we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  if  military  usurpation  of  the 
authority  of  state  governments,  and  our  success 
will  be  the  overthrow  of  all  semblance  of  govern- 
ment in  the  rebel  states.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  will  then  be  in  fact  the  only  gov- 
ernment existing  in  those  states,  and  it  will  be 
charged  to  guarantee  them  republican  govern- 
ments. When  military  opposition  shall  have  been 
suppreased,  not  merely  paralyzed,  driven  into  a 
corner,  and  pushed  back,  but  gone,  then  calj  upon 
the  people  to  reorganize  in  their  own  way  a  repub- 
lican government  in  the  form  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  agree  to,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  we  think  essential  to  our  permanent 
peace,  and  to  prevent  the  revival  hereafter  of  the 
rebellion."  Its  basis  was  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  the  final  congressional  plan:  that  of  a  war 
measure  passed,  if  not  beUoflagranle,  at  least  bdlo 
non  eemante.  Its  advocates  objected  to  the  presi- 
dent's plan  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  "pro- 
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-poaed  no  guardianship  of  the  United  States  over 
the  reorganization  of  state  governments,  no  law 
to  prescribe  who  shall  vote,  no  ciyil  functionaries 
to  see  that  the  law  is  faithfully  executed,  no  su- 
pervising authority  to  control  and  Judge  of  the 
elections."  These  defects  the  Davis- Wade  bill 
proposed  to  rectify  by  the  introduction  of  the 
local  machinery  of  marshals,  and  the  final  author- 
ity and  assent  or  rejection  of  congress.  But  who 
or  what  was  to  prevent  reconstructed  govern- 
ments, after  the  admission  of  their  senators  and 
representatives,  from  amending  their  constitu- 
tions and  eliminating  the  conditions  of  recon- 
struction? Here  was  the  weak  point  of  the  bill, 
which  congress  finally  endeavored  to  strengthen 
in  1867  by  negro  sufiErage  and  constitutional 
amendment.  — The  bill  was  passed  by  the  house, 
May  4,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  59,  but  did  not  come 
up  in  the  senate  until  July  1.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  session  it  was  passed  by  the  senate,  but  the 
president  refused  to  sign  it  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  not  suflcient  time  to  examine  it.  July  8, 
1864,  he  issued  a  proclamation  explaining  and 
defending  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the  bill. 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Wade  replied  in  a  counter 
proclamation  "to  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment." They  had  read  the  president's  proclama- 
tion "  without  surprise,  but  not  without  indigna- 
tion." They  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  tlie 
substance  of  this  bill  had  been  before  the  presi- 
dent for  more  than  a  year  for  consideration;  that 
he  himself  had  intrigued  to  delay  the  passage  of 
the  bill  so  as  to  obtain  an  excuse  for  refusing  to 
sign  it;  that  senator  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  had 
written  to  the  Louisiana  authorities  that  the  house 
bill  would  be  held  as  long  as  possible  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  finally  killed  by  a  pocket  veto;  that  the 
president's  persistence  in  his  own  plan,  and  his 
hostility  to  that  of  congress,  were  both  inspired 
by  the  desire  to  use,  if  necessary,  the  electoral 
votes  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  to  secure  his 
own  election  in  November,  and  that  an  abortive 
military  expedition  into  Florida  had  the  same  ob- 
ject; and  they  ask,  ''  if  those  votes  turn  the  bal- 
ance in  his  favor,  is  it  to  ^  supposed  that  his 
competitor,  defeated  by  such  means,  will  ac- 
quiesce?" In  conclusion  they  warn  the  president 
that  their  support  "is  of  a  cause,  and  not  of  a 
man;  that  the  authority  of  congress  is  paramount 
and  must  be  respected;  and  that,  if  he  wishes 
their  support,  he  must  confine  himself  to  his  ex- 
ecutive duties,  to  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the 
laws,  to  suppress  armed  rebellion  by  arms,  and 
leave  political  reorganization  to  congress."  In 
the  following  session  the  bill  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  house,  but  it  was  already  obsolete, 
and  was  laid  on  the  table.  Instead  of  it,  the  bill 
of  1865  (see  Electors,  V.)  forbade  the  count- 
ing of  electoral  votes  from  any  of  the  seceding 
states,  for  the  reason  that  their  inhabitants  had 
rebelled,  and  that  the  states  were  "in  such  con- 
dition "  tliat  no  valid  election  could  be  held.  The 
phrase  quoted  was  a  compromise  between  the 
views  of  those  who  wished  to  except  Louisiana 


from  the  list  of  states  excluded,  and  of  those  who 
wished  to  declare  explicitly  that  all  the  states  ^o- 
eluding  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Ylr- 
ginia)  were  "  still  in  such  state  of  rebellion  "  in 
November,  1864.  Electoral  votes  were  sent  by 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  but  were  rejected  un- 
der the  law.  Thus  the  whole  question  was  still 
left  in  suspension,  and  the  war  ended  with  no 
other  preparation  for  reconstruction  than  the  pol- 
icy which  Lincoln  had  inaugurated,  and  Johnson 
was  to  carry  into  general  effect.  —  6.  I%s  Qm- 
ffrestianal  Plan.  The  acceptance  of  the  presiden- 
tial policy  by  the  state  conventions  of  southern 
whites  was  so  swift  that  northern  democrats,  be- 
fore the  end  of  July,  1865,  generally  supported 
the  whole  scheme  as  the  best  practical  form  of 
"  restoration,"  taking  the  changes  in  state  consti- 
tutions as  the  voluntary  act  of  the  states,  not  as 
conditions  imposed  by  the  president.  The  reso- 
lutions of  successive  state  conventions  of  1865 
show  constant  change.  Democratic  resolutions 
grow  steadily  stronger  in  their  approval  of  tbe 
presidential  policy.  Republican  resolutions  gro^r 
steadily  more  reserved  in  their  approval  of  tbe 
president  and  his  policy,  and  steadily  stronger  in 
their  approval  of  "impartial  suffrage"  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  reconstruction  and  recog- 
nition of  seceding  state  governments.  For  tbis 
change  in  the  republican  position,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly party  reason.  Stevens  said  frankly  in 
1867:  "White  union  men  are  in  a  minority  in 
each  of  those  states.  With  them  the  blacks  would 
act  in  a  body,  form  a  majority,  control  the  states, 
and  protect  themselves.  It  would  insure  the  as- 
cendency of  the  union  party,  for  I  believe,  on 
my  conscience,  that  on  the  continued  ascendency 
of  that  party  depends  the  safety  of  this  great  na- 
tion." But  this  reason  alone,  however  it  might 
have  controlled  the  policy  of  the  party,  could 
never  have  made  that  policy  a  success:  it  could 
never  have  carried  as  it  did  the  elections  of  1866, 
the  very  crisis  of  congressional  reconstruction. 
The  controUmg  reason  will  be  found  in  the  con- 
stant irritation  kept  up  by  the  general  cast  of  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  freedmen  by  the  recon- 
structed legislatures  of  1865-6,  supplemented  by 
the  indiscreet,  unconciliating  and  inflammatory 
tone  of  the  president  himself.  —  In  regard  to  mar- 
riage and  testimony  or  standing  in  court,  most  of 
the  southern  legislation  was  alike.  Former  slaves, 
who  had  cohabited  as  man  and  wife  were  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  married,  but  nuirriage  be- 
tween the  two  races  was  forbidden  under  penal- 
ties. Negroes  were  to  sue  and  be  sued  like  whites. 
The  testimony  of  a  negro  was  only  to  be  received 
in  coses  where  a  negro  should  sue  a  white,  where 
a  white  had  injured  a  negro,  or  where  the  rights 
of  a  negro  were  in  question,  always  provided  that 
the  testimony  offered  was  essential  to  the  case. 
Contracts  between  blacks  and  whites  were  to  be 
void  unless  put  in  writing  and  witnessed  by  a 
white  man.  A  benevolent  exception  should  be 
noticed  in  the  law  of  Virginia,  that  contracts  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  were  not  to  be  binding 
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'Upon  the  black  unless  put  in  writing  before  a  mag- 
istrate and  fully  explained  by  him.  The  criminal 
laws  were  generally  fair  and  equal^except  that  rape 
of  a  white  woman  by  a  negro  was  made  punishable 
by  death.  In  many  minor  points  this  species  of 
legislation  was  no  doubt  objectionable.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  and  considered  as  the  work  of  men  who 
liad  within  a  year  been  absolute  masters  of  the 
freedmen,  and  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their 
•control  by  war  and  conquest,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  exhibits  remarkable  self-control,  public 
spirit  and  equity.  —  The  case  was  very  different 
with  the  vagrancy  and  stay  laws  passed  by  most 
of  the  southern  legislatures.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  the  proclamation  of  1868  made  "  no 
objection  "  to  a  temporary  regulation  of  the  status 
of  the  freedmen,  ''  as  a  laboring,  landless,  home- 
less class.''  On  this  subject  the  legislation  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  was  com- 
paratively unobjectionable.  The  Virginia  act  de- 
•clared  all  persons  vagrants  who  refused  to  work 
for  the  wages  common  and  usual  in  the  place 
where  they  lived,  or  who  broke  a  contract  with 
an  employer,  and  in  the  latter  case  authorized  the 
employer  to  work  the  runaway  an  additional 
month,  with  ball  and  chain,  if  necessary.  The 
act  was  revoked  by  Gen.  Terry,  Jan.  24,  1866,  for 
the  reason  that  combinations  of  employers  were 
reducing  wages  below  a  fair  rate,  and  then  pun- 
ishing as  vagrants  the  laborers  who  refused  to 
jbccept  them.  The  most  comprehensive  system 
was  that  of  Mississippi,  passed  at  various  times 
daring  the  last  two  weeks  of  November,  1865. 
Negroes  who  were  orphans  or  unsupported  were 
to  be  apprenticed  until  the  ages  of  twenty-one  for 
males  and  eighteen  for  females,  and  the  masters 
were  to  have  power  to  inflict  '*  moderate  corporal 
chastisement,"  and  to  ^recapture  fugitives.  Ne- 
groes,  or  whites  habitually  associating  with  ne- 
g;roe8,  were  declared  vagrants  if  they  had  no 
lawful  employment,  or  assembled  themselves  to- 
other unlawfully.  They  were  to  be  arrested  and 
fined,  and,  if  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  were  to  be 
hired  out  to  the  bidder  who  would  pay  the  fine 
for  the  shortest  term  of  service.  The  evidence 
of  a  "  lawful  employment "  was  to  be  the  negro's 
written  contract  for  labor,  or  his  license  from  a 
mayor  or  police  board  to  do  job  work.  These, 
renewed  annually,  were  to  serve  as  a  pass:  with- 
out them  the  negro  was  a  self-confessed  vagrant. 
AU  the  laws  respecting  crimes  committed  by 
"slaves,  free  negroes  or  mulattoes,"  were  re- 
enacted,  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
against  "freedmen,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes." 
Any  negro  who  "  carried  arms  without  a  license, 
committed  riots,  routs,  affrays,  trespasses,  mali- 
cious mischiefs  or  cruel  treatment  to  animals, 
seditious  8i)eeches,  insulting  gestures,  language  or 
acts,  or  assaults  on  any  person,  or  disturbance  of 
the  iieace,  or  who  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  without  a  license  from 
some  regularly  ordained  church,"  was  to  be  fined, 
and  hired  out  if  unable  to  pay.  Any  laborer  who 
should  break  his  contract,  and  leave  his  employer. 


was  to  be  arrested  and  rettubed  t6' his  labor,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  arrest  were  to  be  deducted 
from  the  runaway's  wages.  Any  attempt  to  en- 
tice a  contract  laborer  from  his  employer  was 
made  a  finable  misdemeanor.  The  fundamental 
features  of  the  Mississippi  code,  its  application  of 
the  vagrant  laws  to  recalcitrant  laborers,  its  hir- 
ing out  of  those  unable  to  pay  fines,  and  its  pro- 
hibition of  the  enticing  away  of  laborers,  were 
adopted  by  Florida,  Alabama  and  Georgia;  but 
none  of  them  had  by  any  means  so  comprehensive 
a  negro  code.  In  December,  1865,  South  Caro- 
lina adopted  a  vagrant  code  much  like  that  of 
Mississippi,  but  with  some  features  of  its  own. 
Persons  of  color  (defined  as  persons  with  more 
than  one-eighth  negro  blood)  were  not  to  pursue 
any  trade,  business  or  occupation,  other  than  that 
of  husbandry  or  contract  service,  without  paying 
a  fee  of  $100  a  year  if  a  shopkeeper  or  peddler, 
or  $10  a  year  if  a  mechanic,  for  a  license;  and 
they  were  not  to  sell  any  farm  product  without 
written  license  to  sell.  It  was  made  felony  for 
any  person  of  color  to  attempt  rape  upon  a  white 
woman;  for  any  person  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation from  the  state  to  return  before  the  end 
of  his  term;  or  for  any  person  to  steal  a  horse,  a 
mule,  or  cotton  packed  in  a  bale  ready  for  mar- 
ket. No  negro  was  to  enter  the  state  to  reside 
there  without  giving  bonds  for  his  good  behavior 
and  support.  The  whole  code  of  laws  was  re- 
voked by  Qen,  Sickles,  Jan.  17.  1866.  The  Lou- 
isiana law,  in  December,  1865,  required  ''  agri- 
cultural laborers  "  to  make  written  contracts  for 
a  year's  labor  before  Jan.  10  in  each  year,  and 
forbade  the  laborer  to  leave  his  place  of  employ- 
ment before  the  end  of  his  time  of  service,  unless 
by  consent  of  his  employer,  or  on  account  of 
harsh  treatment  or  breach  of  contract  by  the  em- 
ployer. Refusal  to  work  out  the  time  of  contract 
was  to  be  punished  by  forced  labor  on  public 
works,  unless  the  offender  should  consent  to  re- 
turn to  his  labor.  Runaways  from  an  employer 
were  declared  vagrants,  and  were  to  be  hired  out 
for  not  more  than  twelve  months,  the  employer 
having  the  preference,  and  the  wages  to  go  to  the 
poor  fund.  An  aggravation  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  status  of  the  two  races  was  presented 
in  those  states  in  which  suits  of  the  employer 
against  the  laborer  were  decided  summarily  by 
arrest  and  hiring  out:  at  the  same  time  "stay 
laws"  operated  to  postpone  execution  of  judg- 
ment in  suits  at  law  for  one,  two,  three  cr  more 
years  for  different  fractions  of  the  judgment  debt, 
so  that  a  laborer  had  little  prospect  of  satisfaction 
from  a  suit  against  an  employer.  —  Such  legisla- 
tion as  this  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  seceding  states  by  congress.  It 
forced  a  very  fair  observer  to  conclude,  in  1865, 
that,  if  they  should  "get  the  troops  away  and 
the  states  into  congress,  three-fourths  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  state  [Georgia]  would  vote  for  such  a 
penal  code  as  would  practically  reduce  half  the 
negroes  to  slavery  in  less  than  a  year."  In  the 
northern  states  it  came  to  be  generally  believed 
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that  this  was  the  deliberate  southern  policy;  and 
this  belief  carried  with  it  a  majority  ready  to 
support  congress  in  any  counteracting  policy 
whatever,  no  matter  how  radical.  Not  that  the 
vagrant  laws  worked  any  great  harm  in  practice: 
when  they  were  not  formally  suspended  by  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power,  the  officers  of  the 
f reedmen's  bureau  (see  that  title)  withheld  from 
state  courts  the  cognizance  of  cases  in  which 
fk^edmcn  were  interested.  They  served,  then, 
only  as  an  irritation;  and  the  utter  futility  of  the 
irritation  only  makes  its  folly  the  more  glaring. 
And  it  was  accompanied  by  other  irritations, 
-  smaller,  indeed,  but  perhaps  as  effective.  Almost 
the  first  business  of  the  reconstructed  legislatures, 
■till  existing  only  under  military  sufferance,  was 
to  pass  acts  laying  special  taxes,  or  setting  aside 
portions  of  the  state's  income,  for  pensioning 
confederate  soldiers,  widows  and  orphans;  to  pass 
resolutions  demanding  the  pardon  of  leading  con- 
federates; and  to  change  the  names  of  counties 
to  honor  their  captured  chieftains.  In  the  state 
conventions,  highly  injudicious  language  had  been 
used  by  a  few  of  the  more  violent  delegates;  and, 
though  few  of  these  delegates  had  been  warlike 
during  the  war,  their  utterances  were  quotable. 
Further,  the  peculiar  action  of  the  North  Care- 
Una,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  conventions, 
which  ''repealed"  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
instead  Of  declaring  it  null  and  void,  was  impru- 
dent, to  say  the  least.  If  it  is  prudent  to  build  a 
bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy,  it  is  infinitely 
more  advisable  to  avoid  irritating  a  victorious 
enemy  who  is  disposed  to  be  at  peace.  — Before 
congress  met,  in  December,  1865,  the  mass  of  legis- 
lation above  summarized  had  fairly  taken  shape; 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  look  toward  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  it  had  already 
swung  the  whole  republican  party  into  opposition 
to  the  presidential  policy.  The  elections  of  1804 
had  given  the  republicans  a  majority  of  40  to  11 
in  the  senate,  and  145  to  40  in  the  house ;  and 
southern  vagrant  laws  and  similar  legislation  had 
at  last  brought  this  majority  abreast  of  Stevens 
and  made  him  its  leader,  as  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1868.  The  first  step  was  taken  on 
the  opening  day  in  the  house,  when  the  clerk, 
McPherson,  in  calling  the  roll,  declined  to  call 
the  names  of  any  of  the  seceding  states,  even  of 
Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  He  refused 
to  state  his  reasons,  unless  by  desire  of  the  house. 
Immediately  after  the  election  of  a  speaker,  Ste- 
vens offered  the  concurrent  resolution  which  con- 
tained the  essence  of  reconstruction:  that  a  joint 
committee  of  nine  representatives  and  six  senators 
should  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  seceding 
states,  and  report  whether  any  of  them  were 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  house;  that, 
until  the  conmiittee  should  report  and  their  report 
should  be  finally  acted  on  by  congress,  no  mem- 
ber should  be  received  by  either  house  from  any 
of  said  states;  and  that  all  papers  relating  to  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  with- 
out debate.    On  this  pregnant  resolution  he  called 


for  the  previous  question ;  debate  was  shut  off^ 
and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  party  vote. 
This  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  presi- 
dential policy,  under  which  the  two  houses  were 
only  to  decide  separately  upon  admission  of  mem- 
bers; and  the  more  cautious  senate,  Dec.  12, 
struck  out  the  last  two  of  its  three  features.  The 
house  agreed,  Dec.  14,  but  pledged  itself  against 
any  admissions  until  the  committee  should  report 
Jan.  8,  1866,  the'  house  further  resolved  that  the 
troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  seoeding^ 
states  until  the  two  houses  should  direct  their 
withdrawal.  The  chasm  between  the  president 
and  the  nuijority  in  congress  rapidly  grew  wider. 
Feb.  20,  Stevens  again  brought  up  his  fundamen- 
tal idea  in  a  "  concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
insurrectionary  states."  It  resolved,  in  order  to 
close  agitation  and  quiet  the  uncertainty  in  the 
south,  that  no  senator  or  representative  should  be 
admitted  by  either  house  until  congress  should 
declare  the  state  entitled  to  representation.  Thia 
was  passed  at  once  under  the  previous  question. 
March  2,  the  senate  passed  it,  and  the  manner,, 
though  not  the  exact  method,  of  reconstruction, 
was  settled,  so  far  as  congress  could  then  settle  it. 
~  It  was  by  this  time  an  open  secret  that  there 
was  a  very  decided  disagreement  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  party  whk^h  had  elected 
him.  Had  Lincoln  been  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
disagreement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ad- 
justment of  ideas  would  have  been  arranged: 
Johnson  preferred  to  declare  war.  The  occasion 
was  found,  Feb.  23,  two  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  definitive  resolution  by  the  house.  A  Wash- 
ington mass  meeting  sent  a  committee  to  the  pres- 
ident with  resolutions  approving  his  policy.  In 
his  reply  he  passed  beyond  the  arguments  to- 
which  he  had  hitherto  confined  himself  in  public 
speeches,  the  necessity  for  conciliation,  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  and 
the  right  of  states  to  representation.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  congress,  as  having  transferred 
its  powers  to  ''  an  irresponsible  central  directory  " 
(the  leaders  of  the  republican  caucus);  he  named 
Stevens,  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips  as  the 
leading  northern  disunionists;  and  he  even  taunt- 
ed his  opponents  with  their  cowardly  unwilling- 
ness *'  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  presidential  ob- 
stacle otherwise  than  through  the  hands  of  the 
assassin/*  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  language 
in  the  provocative  speeches  of  several  of  the  rad- 
ical republicans  in  and  out  of  congress.  By  re- 
plying in  this  fashion,  the  president  only  played 
into  the  hands  of  opponents  who  never  gave  away 
a  point  in  the  game.  He  aimed  at  the  Stevena 
faction,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
whole  mass  of  the  republican  representation. 
Thereafter,  there  was  no  possibility  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  president  and  this  congress. — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  many  amendmeuta 
to  the  constitution  had  been  proposed,  intended 
to  void  the  rebel  debt,  and  secure  the  rights  of 
freedmen,  that  is,  to  counteract  the  southern  leg- 
islation of  1865-^..   One  of  them,  afterward  elabo- 
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Tftted  into  section  two  of  the  14th  amendment, 
was  passed  hj  the  house,  Jan.  81,  1806,  but  failed 
to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  senate.  The 
speech  of  Feb.  23  not  only  brought  the  senate  to 
4igree  to  the  concurrent  resolution:  it  made  con- 
fititutional  amendment  possible  as  well.  April 
80,  Stevens  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  a  bill  providing,  that,  when  this 
jimendment  should  become  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, any  seceding  state  which  had  ratified  the 
amendment,  and  altered  its  constitution  in  con- 
formity therewith,  should  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation at  once.  The  amendment  was  that  which 
in  June  became  the  14th  amendment.  (See  Con- 
anrunoN.)  It  differed  from  the  latter  in  three 
essential  points:  1,  it  had  not  the  first  sentence  of 
section  one,  declaring  who  are  "  citizens  of  the 
United  States";  2,  section  three  forbade  all  per- 
4K>ns  who  had  volimtarily  taken  part  in  the  rebell- 
ion from  voting  for  members  of  congress  or  for 
electors  before  July  4,  1870;  and  8,  it  had  not  the 
first  sentence  of  section  four,  declaring  the  valid- 
ity of  the  national  debt  But  the  substance  of  sec- 
tion three  of  the  amendment,  as  finally  adopted, 
•disqualifying  certain  classes  of  leaders  from  hold- 
ing office,  was  contained  in  a  separate  bill  re- 
ported by  Stevens  at  the  same  time,  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  whole  plan.  In  the  house  the 
amendment  was  passed  March  10,  by  a  party  vote, 
under  the  previous  question.  In  the  senate  it 
was  debated  until  June  8,  when  it  was  passed, 
having  been  altered  into  its  present  form,  and  the 
substance  of  the  house  disqualifying  bill  having 
been  substituted  for  the  original  third  section. 
June  18,  the  house  concurred  with  the  senate's  al- 
terations, and  the  amendment  was  proposed.  This 
may  be  considered  as  closing  the  first  stage  of  re- 
<»nstruction  by  congress.  The  terms  now  offered 
to  the  seceding  states  were  the  ratification  of  the 
14th  amendment,  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt, 
•disqualification  of  the  specified  classes  of  confed- 
erate leaders  until  they  should  be  pardoned  by 
congress,  and  a  grant  to  congress  of  power  to 
maintain  the  dvU  rights  of  the  freedmen.  There 
was  no  effoit  to  control  suffrage  within  the  state; 
•only  an  effort  to  induce  the  states  to  grant  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  thus  increase  their  representation 
in  congress.  —  While  this  perfecting  of  the  first 
congressional  plan  was  going  on,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  president  and  congress  had  gradually 
become  open  and  bitter.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  freedmen's  bureau  (see 
that  title)  in  resisting  southern  legislation,  was 
passed  and  vetoed;  and  as  the  second  vote  upon 
the  vetoed  bill  took  place,  in  the  senate,  Feb.  21, 
before  the  president's  declaration  of  war,  it  did 
not  secure  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  veto  of  the 
•civil  rights  bill  (see  that  title)  in  March  met  a  differ- 
ent fate :  the  bill  was  passed  at  once  in  both  houses 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  and  became  law. 
A  similar  result  took  place  upon  the  veto  of  a  sec- 
•ond  and  stlK  more  stringent  freedmen's  bureau 
bill  in  July;  and,  when  congress  adjourned,  it 
was  very  certain  that  the  southern  vagrant  laws 


had  as  yet  no  chance  of  practical  enforcement. 
Before  the  adjournment,  Tennessee  (see  that  state) 
was  restored  to  representation  by  joint  resolution, 
July  24,  the  senate  so  amending  the  preamble  as 
to  state  that  "said  state  can  only  be  restored  to  its 
former  political  relations  in  the  Union  by  consent 
of  the  law-making  power  of  the  United  States." 
Evidently,  the  president  had  been  so  poor  a  strat- 
eg^t  that  he  had  only  succeeded  in  putting  him- 
self, for  the  present,  outside  of  the  "  law-making 
power  "  which  was  to  do  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Everything  depended  on  the  result  of  the 
congressional  elections  of  the  autumn,  which  were 
to  decide  whether  the  two-thirds  republican  ma- 
jority in  congress  would  be  continued  after  March 
8  following.  — As  one  of  the  means  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  autumn  campaign,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  of  fifteen  presented  a  report,  June 
18,  1806,  with  a  great  mass  of  testimony  going  to 
show  the  prevalence  of  disloyalty  in  the  seceding 
states.  The  report  asserted  that  the  seceding 
states  in  1860^1  had  deliberately  abolished  their 
state  governments  and  constitutions,  so  far  as 
these  connected  them  with  the  Union;  had  repudi- 
ated the  constitution,  and  renounced  their  repre- 
sentation; that  as  the  constitution  acted  on  indi- 
viduals, not  on  states,  the  people  were  still  bound 
to  obedience  to  the  laws,  though  they  had  abol- 
ished their  state  governments;  that  the  war  could 
not  be  considered  as  terminated  when  the  people 
of  the  seceding  states  yielded  "  an  unwilling  ad- 
mission of  the  unwelcome  fact "  of  their  inability 
to  resist  longer;  and  that  it  was  an  essential  con- 
dition that  such  guarantees  of  future  security 
should  be  given  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
law-making  power,  which,  in  the  law  of  1861,  had 
recognized  the  existence  of  rebellion.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  not  quite  the  theory  of  either 
Sumner  or  Stevens :  unlike  the  former,  it  consid- 
ered the  states  as  existing,  though  their  govern- 
ments were  in  a  condition  of  suspended  anima- 
tion; unlike  the  latter,  it  maintained  the  continued 
existence  and  force  of  the  constitution  in  the  se- 
ceding states.  Practically,  however,  it  agreed 
with  both,  in  that  it  made  congress  the  final 
arbiter  of  the  guarantees  of  peace.  —  The  presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  had  not  spent  the  winter 
in  idleness.  Early  in  the  year  a  '*  national  union 
club  "  had  been  formed  in  Washington,  composed 
mainly  of  republican  supporters  of  the  presidential 
policy.  Its  executive  conmiittee,  June  25,  issued 
a  call  for  a  national  convention  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia, Aug.  14,  to  be  composed  of  northern 
delegates,  representing  the  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
vote  of  1864,  and  of  southern  delegates  who  would 
unite  with  the  former  in  supportmg  the  presi- 
dential policy.  July  4,  the  democratic  members 
of  congress  issued  an  address  approving  the  pro- 
posed convention.  A  request  to  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  for  their  approval  was  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  three  of  them  (see  Adxikibtba- 
TiOHB,  XX. )  the  rest  were  as  yet  a  unit  in  support 
of  the  president.  The  convention  met  as  pro- 
posed, John  A.  Dix,  of  Kew  York,  bemg  tempo- 
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rary  chainnaii,  senator  DooHttle,  of  Wiflconsin, 
president,  and  Henry  J.  l^ymond,  of  New  York 
(chairman  of  the  republican  national  committee), 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  The 
resolutions  fully  sustained  the  president  and  his 
policy.  The  somewhat  theatrical  entrance  of  the 
delegates  to  the  building,  headed  by  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  enabled 
its  opponents  to  give  it  the  nick-name  of  the 
"arm-in-arm  convention."  But  it  was  certainly 
a  well-contrived  political  movement,  and  the  first 
prospects  of  its  effectiveness  are  shown  by  the 
anger  aroused  against  its  supposed  contrivers, 
Seward  and  Raymond.  The  latter  was  ezi)elled 
by  the  republican  national  committee,  and  the 
former  was  specially  denounced  in  almost  every 
republican  platform.  —  With  the  first  prospects 
of  success,  however,  the  president's  public  Ian- 
guage  became  more  indiscreet  than  ever.  In  his 
answer  to  the  committee  which  brought  him  the 
Philadelphia  resolutions  he  said:  "  We  have  wit- 
nessed in  one  department  of  the  government  every 
effort,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  Union.  We  have  seen 
hanging  on  the  verge  of  the  government,  as  it 
were,  a  body  called,  or  which  assumes  to  be,  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  but  in  fact  a  con- 
gress of  only  part  of  the  states.  We  have  seen 
this  congress  assume  and  pretend  to  be  for  the 
Union,  when  its  every  step  and  act  tended  to  per- 
petuate disunion,  and  make  a  disruption  of  the 
states  inevitable."  Indeed,  his  pugnacity  had 
so  far  gained  the  upper  hand  of  his  discretion 
that  he  even  gratified  his  congressional  opponents 
by  descending  personally  into  the  arena.  He 
chose  this  most  inopportune  of  all  seasons  for  an 
excursion  to  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  comer-stone  of  the  Douglas  monument. 
Starting  Aug.  28,  with  a  large  party,  includ-. 
ing  three  of  his  cabinet.  General  Grant,  Admi- 
ral Farragut,  and  others,  he  made  speeches  at 
various  points  from  New  York  city  to  Chicago, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  Sept.  8;  and  the  matter 
and  manner  of  his  speeches  grew  worse  from  the 
beginning.  It  was  alleged  that  his  opponents 
hired  men  to  irritate  and  provoke  him  to  indiscre- 
tions; but  such  a  political  manoeuvre  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  An  extract  from  his  Cleveland 
speech  of  Sept.  8  will  serve  as  evidence  that  the 
president's  own  temper  was  the  source  of  a  large 
part  of  the  scandalous  interchange  of  vitupera- 
tion between  himself  and  his  audiences,  which 
disgraced  his  progress:  "I  came  here  as  I  was 
passing  along,  and  have  been  called  upon  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  views,  and  ascertaining, 
if  we  could,  who  was  wrong.  [Cries  of  'It's 
you.']  Who  can  come  and  place  his  finger  on 
one  pledge  I  ever  violated,  or  one  principle  I  ever 
proved  false  to?  [A  voice,  'How  about  New 
Orleans?'  Another  voice,  '  Hang  Jeff.  Davis.'] 
Hang  Jeff.  Davis,  he  says.  [Cries  of  'No,'  and 
'  Down  with  him.']  Hang  Jeff.  Davis,  he  says. 
[A  voice,  'Hang  Thad.  Stevens  and  Wendell 
PhiUips.']    Hang  Jeff.  Davis.    Why  do  n't  yen* 


hang  him?  [Cries  of  'Give  us  the  opportunity.'] 
Have  n't  you  got  the  court?  Have  n't  you  got 
the  attorney  general  ?  [A  voice,  *  Who  is  your 
chief  justice  who  has  refused  to  sit  upon  the 
trial?']  I  am  not  the  chief  justice.  I  am  not 
the  prosecuting  attorney.  [Cheers.]  I  am  not 
the  jury.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I  called 
upon  your  congress  that  is  trying  to  break  up  the- 
govemment — [cheers,  mingled  with  oaths  and 
hisses.  Great  confusion.  'Do  n't  get  mad,  Andy.'] 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  mad.  '  Whom  the 
gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.'  Did 
your  congress  order  any  of  them  to  be  tried  f 
[Three  cheers  for  congress.]  ♦  ♦  [A  voice^ 
'  Traitor.']  I  wish  I  could  see  that  man.  I  would 
bet  you  now,  that,  if  the  light  fell  on  your  f ace^ 
cowardice  and  treachery  would  be  seen  in  it. 
Show  yourself.  Come  out  here  where  I  can  see 
you.  [Shouts  of  laughter.]  "  The  colloquies  be- 
tween the  president  and  his  hearers  grew  more 
unpleasant  as  the  trip  went  on,  but,  nothing- 
daunted,  the  president  continued  speaking,  and 
playing  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  to  the 
end.  — July  80,  1886,  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  reconstruction  committee  received  an  un^ 
expected  indorsement.  An  attempt  was  made  on 
that  day  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Louisiana 
(see  that  state)  by  reassembling  the  adjourned 
convention  of  18(M,  in  New  Orleans.  The  con- 
vention's leaders  are  described  by  the  military 
commander,  Sheridan,  as  "intemperate  political 
agitators  and  revolutionary  men,"  whom  he  him- 
self  intended  to  arrest  on  the  first  overt  act 
against  the  public  peace.  But  the  city  authoritiea 
saved  him  the  trouble,  dispei-sing  the  convention 
"with  firearms,  clubs  and  knives,  in  a  manner," 
says  Sheridan,  "so  unnecessary  and  atrocious  aa 
to  comi)el  me  to  say  that  it  was  murder."  About 
forty  whites  and  blacks  were  thus  killed,  and  160 
wounded.  When  the  smoke  of  the  congressional 
elections  had  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that  the 
republican  majority  had  hardly  been  changed  in 
numbers:  in  the  next  congress  it  would  be  42  to- 
12  in  the  senate,  and  148  to  49  in  the  house.  This 
was  more  than  sufiScient  to  override  the  presi- 
dent's veto,  and  continue  to  keep  the  president 
out  of  reckoning  as  part  of  the  "law-making 
power."  In  personnel  the  new  majority  was  still 
more  pronounced  and  united  than  the  old  major-r 
ity  in  opposition  to  the  presidential  policy. — 
When  congress  met  in  December,  1866,  the  ma> 
jority  came  as  victors,  not  as  combatants;  and 
their  first  and  natural  impulse  was  to  superadd 
punitive  damages.  Their  first  terms,  of  June, 
had  been  rejected:  the  defeated  party  was  now  to- 
pay  the  penalty  of  the  refusal  in  the  imposition 
of  negro  suffrage  upon  reconstruction.  This  had 
always  been  an  essential  feature  of  the  Sunmer 
and  Stevens  programmes,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  the  party  majority  was  united  by  stress  of 
conflict  in  support  of  it.  An  effort  was  at  once 
made  to  impeach  the  president,  but  4t  at  first  waa 
abortive.  (Sec  Imfbachmentb,  VI.)  The  repub- 
lican caucus  at  once  took  place  as  the  practical 
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governing  body  of  the  nation.  It  requested  the 
senate  to  reject  the  appointments  made  by  the 
president  for  political  reasons  during  the  recess, 
and  its  executive  committee  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare business  for  congress.  The  committee  rap- 
idly reported  several  bills,  whicli  were  passed  un- 
der the  previous  question.  1.  The  act  of  Jan. 
22,  1867»  directed  succeeding  congresses  to  meet 
at  noon  of  March  4.  This  was  to  prevent  the 
president  from  enjoying  any  nine  months  inter- 
r^nura  in  future.  2.  The  act  of  Feb.  19  directed 
the  clerk  of  the  house  to  make  out  the  roll  of 
representatives  elected  to  the  next  congress,  and 
to  place  thereon  the  names  of  only  such  states  as 
-were  represented  in  the  next  preceding  congress. 
This  was  to  anticipate  the  possible  formation  of 
a  pieudo  congress,  composed  of  northern  demo- 
crats and  southern  claimants,  which  might  be 
formed  and  recognized  by  the  president.  8.  The 
tenure  of  oflace  act  (see  Tbnitbe  op  Office)  lim- 
ited the  president's  power  of  removal,  which  had 
been  made  a  political  weapon  during  the  campaign. 
4.  The  advanced  feeling  on  the  subject  of  suf- 
frage was  shown  in  the  passage  of  acts  establish- 
ing universal  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Jan.  8,  in  the  territories,  Jan.  24,  and  in  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  Feb.  9,  the  first 
and  third  being  passed  over  the  veto.  (See  also 
GoiiOBAOO.)  5.  In  passing  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  February,  a  section  was  added  which 
practically  took  the  command  of  the  army  from 
the  president,  gave  it  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  made 
him  urremovable.  (See  RroERS.)  This  step  was 
indefensible  on  any  theory.  All  these  measures, 
however,  were  only  adjuncts  of  the  real  business 
of  the  session,  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  —  Between  October,  1866,  and 
February,  1867,  the  legislatures  of  all  the  seced- 
ing states,  except  Tennessee,  rejected  the  14th 
amendment  by  votes  nearly  or  quite  unanimous. 
This  action  had  a  double  result:  as  a  final  rejec- 
tion of  the  firat  terms  of  reconstruction,  it  made 
subsequent  terms  idore  severe;  and,  as  it  showed 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  by  three-fourths  of 
the  (then)  thirty-six  states  while  the  ten  southern 
states  remained  in  ttaiu  quo,  it  forced  congress  to 
choose  between  the  presidential  policy  and  negro 
sufFrage.  So  evidently  ready  was  congress  to 
make  the  choice,  that,  in  February,  1867,  an 
official  effort,  indorsed  by  the  president,  was  made 
to  induce  the  southern  legislatures  lo  propose  an 
amendment  of  their  own.  It  was  the  14th  amend- 
ment without  the  disqualifying  clause,  but  with 
a  new  clause  forbidding  a  state  to  secede,  or  the 
federal  government  to  eject  a  state  or  deprive  it 
of  its  representation  in  congress.  The  plan  also 
included  the  amendment  of  each  state  constitu- 
tion by  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  male 
citizens  who  could  read. and  write,  and  owned 
$260  worth  of  taxable  property.  The  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  legislatures  of  Alabama 
and  North  Carolina,  but  their  refusal  to  consider 
it  put  an  end  to  the  proposal.    In  the  meantime, 


congress  had  gone  on  with  its  work.  Dec.  18, 
1866,  Stevens  introduced  a  bill  to  reconstruct  the 
government  of  North  Carolina,  giving  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  males  able  to  read  and  write.  Jan. 
8, 1867,  he  called  up,  in  place  of  the  former,  a 
general  reconstruction  bill.  It  was  sent  to  the 
reconstruction  committee,  which  reported,  Feb. 
6,  the  bill  finally  adopted.  Here  there  was  some 
republican  hesitation.  Blaine  offered  an  amend- 
ment promising  representation  on  the  terms  of 
June,  1866;  but  this  was  voted  down  by  demo- 
crats and  radical  republicans,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  109  to  56.  In  the  senate  the 
Blaine  amendment  was  offered  by  Sherman,  and 
carried ;  but  the  house  refused  to  concur,  the 
democrats  and  radical  republicans  again  voting 
in  company.  The  only  result  of  this  temporary 
republican  division  was  that  the  majority  now 
reunited,  and  passed  the  bill,  given  below,  with- 
out the  Blaine  amendment,  and  with  the  far  more 
stringent  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  which  were  not 
in  the  original  bill.  The  final  votes,  Feb.  20, 
were  128  to  46  in  the  house,  and  86  to  7  in  the 
senate. — 7.  Fiviit  BeeomtrucUon  BiU.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  "  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  states,"  recited  that  no 
legal  state  governments,  or  adequate  protection 
for  life  and  property,  now  existed  in  those  states, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  that  peace  and  good 
order  should  be  enforced  in  them  until  loyal  and 
republican  state  governments  could  be  legally 
established.  The  six  sections  were  as  follows: 
1.  The  states  were  to  be  made  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  United  States,  and  divided 
into  the  followhig  districts:  I.,  Virginia;  II., 
North  and  South  Carolina;  III.,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Alabama;  IV.,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas;  Y., 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  2.  The  president  was  to 
appoint  the  eonmianding  officer  of  each  district, 
not  to  be  below  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
and  furnish  him  sufficient  military  force.  8.  The 
commanding  officer  was  ''to  protect  all  persons 
in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  disorder  and  violence,"  either 
by  military  commission,  or  by  allowing  local 
courts  to  act;  ''and  all  interference,  undercolor 
of  state  authority,  with  the  exercise  of  military 
authority  under  this  act,  shall  be  null  and  void." 
4.  Trials  were  to  be  without  unnecessary  delay; 
punishments  were  not  to  be  cruel  or  unusual; 
and  sentences  of  military  commissions  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  commanding  officer,  or,  if  they 
involved  death,  by  the  president.  6.  The  people 
of  any  state  might  hold  a  delegate  convention, 
elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  the  state  on  one 
year's  residence,  excluding  only  those  disfran- 
chised for  participation  in  the  rebellion,  or  for 
felony  at  common  law;  but  no  person  excluded 
from  holding  office  by  the  proposed  14th  amend- 
ment was  to  vote  for  delegates  or  become  a  delegate. 
The  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  was  to 
give  the  elective  franchise  to  those  citizens  who 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  delegates,  and  was  to  be 
ratified  by  a  popular  vote  under  the  same  condi- 
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tions  of  suffrage.  When  these  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  when  congress  had  approved  the  consti- 
tution, when  the  new  legislature  had  ratified  the 
14th  amendment,  and  when  that  amendment 
should  become  part  of  the  constitution,  the  state 
was  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in  congress. 
6.  Until  thus  reconstructed,  the  ciyil  governments 
of  the  rebel  states  were  to  be  "deemed  provisional 
only,  and  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  to 
abolish,  modify,  control  or  supersede  the  same ; " 
and,  "  in  all  elections  under  such  provisional  gov- 
ernments," the  only  voters  or  office-holders  were 
to  be  those  entitled  by  this  act  to  vote  or  hold 
office. —The  bill  was  vetoed,  March  3.  The 
message  denied  the  truth  of  the  preamble ;  pro- 
tested against  the  bill  as  a  needless  and  utterly 
unconstitutional  attempt  to  establish  an  unre- 
strained military  despotism  over  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and  appealed  to 
congress  to  admit  loyal  and  qualified  members 
from  all  the  states.  The  bill  was  passed  over  the 
veto  the  same  day.  the  vote  being  a  strictly  party 
vote,  except  that  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  It  may  be  considered  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  reconstruction.  Military  government 
was  to  be  established,  but  the  reconstruction  was 
still  to  be  done  by  the  state,  subject  to  the  final 
approval  of  congress.  In  order  to  induce  such 
action  by  the  state,  its  dtizena  were  given  the 
option  of  a  siurrender  of  civil  government  or  vol- 
untary reconstruction;  for  the  sixth  section,  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  the  bill  to  '*  all  elections,*' made 
reconstruction  ultimately  inevitable,  if  elections 
were  to  take  place.  It  is  certain  that  several  states 
were  moving  in  the  direction  of  voluntary  recon- 
struction when  the  new  congress,  which  met 
March  4,  1867,  anticipated  them  and  hastened  the 
process.  -—  8.  Supplementary  Beeon$truetion  Bill, 
March  19»  the  new  congress  passed  an  act  in  nine 
sections,  t^s  follows :  1.  Before  Sept.  1,  1867,  dis- 
trict commanders  were  to  register  male  citizens 
qualified  to  vote  under  the  act,  taking  from  each 
registered  voter  an  oath  that  he  was  qualified  by 
residence  and  age,  and  that  he  had  never  engaged 
in  rebellion  after  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  as 
member  of  any  state  legislature  or  of  congress,  or 
as  an  officer,  executive  or  Judicial,  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  state.  2.  The  district  commander 
was  to  hold  an  election  for  delegates,  equal  in 
number  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  apportioned  according  to  registration.  8.  The 
question  of  holding  a  convention  was  to  be  decided 
at  the  same  election.  4.  If  a  majority  of  regis- 
tered voters  consent  to  the  convention,  the  district 
commander  was  to  give  the  delegates  sixty  days' 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting;  and  when 
the  constitution  was  framed  he  was  to  give  thirty 
days'  notice  of  an  election  to  ratify  or  reject  it. 
5.  When  the  constitution  was  ratified,  it  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  president,  and  by  him  sent  to  con- 
gress. If  congress  approved  it  as  in  conformity 
with  the  reconstruction  acts,  the  state  was  to  be 
declared  entitled  to  representation,  and  her  sen- 


ators and  representatives  were  to  be  admitted.  6. 
All  elections  were  to  be  by  ballot,  and  false  swear- 
ing was  to  be  punished  as  perjury.  7.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  commanding  officer  were  provided 
for.  8.  The  convention  in  each  state  WBS  to  have 
the  power  of  taxation  to  meet  its  own  expenses. 
9.  A  verbal  mistake  in  the  original  act  was  cor- 
rected. --  This  may  be  considered  the  third  stage 
of  reconstruction  by  congress.  Its  essential  point 
of  difference  was  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  now  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
given  to  the  military  commander.  In  brief,  it 
was,  so  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  involun- 
tary reconstruction.  —  II.  The  Work  of  Rbcon- 
STRUCTiON.  March  11,  1867,  the  president  ap- 
pointed the  district  commanders;  and  the  ap- 
pointees, Generals  Schofield,  Sickles,  Thomas.  Ord 
and  Sheridan  at  once  took  command  of  the  five 
districts  in  the  order  given.  March  15,  Thomas 
was  replaced  by  Pope.  In  all  the  districts  the 
first  order  was  generally  an  announcement  of  the 
assumption" of  command;  and  a  general  direction 
to  the  "officers  under  the  existing  provisional 
government "  of  the  state  to  perform  their  duties 
as  usual  until  otherwise  directed,  though  the  legis- 
latures were  forbidden  to  meet  in  the  following 
autumn.  Then  came  a  notice  that  whipping  and 
maiming  in  punishment  of  crime  must  cease,  and 
that  the  militia  must  be  disbanded.  Then  came 
the  appointment  of  boards  of  registration,  and  the 
notification  of  the  test  oath;  the  election  of  dele- 
gates ;  the  meeting  of  the  convention ;  and  the 
framing  of  the  new  state  constitution.  The  ma- 
chinery worked  with  comparatively  little  friction. 
The  whites  were  in  no  condition  for  forcible  re- 
sistance ;  and  when  state  treasurers  or  other  officers 
attempted  to  balk  the  work  in  any  way,  they 
were  promptly  removed,  and  replaced  by  civilians 
or  military  appointees.  The  state  of  Mississippi 
attempted  to  obtain  from  the  supreme  court  an 
injunction  forbidding  the  president  and  Oen.  Ord 
from  executing  the  reconstruction  acts,  but  the 
court  refused  it,  April  15,  on*  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  thus  interfere  with  the  purely  political  • 
acts  of  another  department  of  the  government 
(See  ExscuTiVB,  IV.)  The  attorney  general  gave 
an  opinion,  which  practically  bound  the  boards  of 
registration  to  take  the  oath  of  an  applicant  as 
good  evidence  of  his  right  to  register.  .  This  and 
other  impediments  to  reconstruction  were  removed 
by  the  supplementary  act  of  July  19,  1867.  It 
gave  district  commanders  and  Gen.  Grant  power 
to  suspend,  remove  and  replace  any  state  officers 
who  should  hinder  reconstruction ;  empowered 
boards  of  registration  to  take  evidence,  strike  off 
names  fraudulently  entered,  and  add  names  en- 
titled to  registry;  and  provided  that  no  district 
commander  or  his  appointees  should  be  '*  bound 
in  his  action  by  the  opinion  of  any  civil  officer  of 
the  United  States."  The  Alabama  constitution 
was  ratified  by  less  than  half  of  the  registered 
vote.  The  supplementary  act  of  March  11,  1868, 
therefore,  provided  that  reconstruction  electnos 
should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  actu- 
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ally  cast  — In  all  the  states  the  local  work  of  re- 
oonstmction  went  on  rapidly.  The  first  of  the 
conventioDS,  in  Alabama,  met  Nov.  5, 1867,  and  the 
others  followed  at  yarious  intervals.  (Their  time 
of  meeting,  action,  and  the  ratifications,  will  be 
found  under  the  several  states. )  Thd  constitutions 
agreed  in  abolishing  slavery,  repudiating  the  rebel 
debt,  renouncing  the  claim  of  a  right  to  secede, 
declaring  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  ihid  void, 
giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  male  citizens 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  a  residence  quali- 
fication, and  prohibiting  the  passage  of  laws  to 
abridge  the  privileges  of  any  class  of  citizens. 
Further,  all  the  constitutions,  except  those  of 
North  Carolina,  Florida  and  Oeorgia,  disfran- 
chised all  who  were  disqualified  from  holding 
office  by  the  (proposed)  14th  amendment.  This 
disfranchising  clause  caused  the  rejection  of  the 
constitution  in  Mississippi,  while  in  Texas  and 
Virginia  the  popular  sentiment  was  so  adverse  that 
no  submission  to  popular  vote  was  ventured  on 
as  yet.  In  the  other  states,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
legislatures  and  governors  were  elected .  the  for- 
mer met  and  ratified  the  14th  amendment ;  and 
the  latter  were  formally  appointed  military  gov- 
ernors until  reconstruction  could  be  completed. 
June  22,  1868,  an  act  of  congress  approved  the 
constitution  of  Arkansas  as  republican,  and  ad- 
mitted the  state  to  representation  on  the  funda- 
mental condition  that  the  grant  of  universal  suf- 
frage should  never  be  revoked.  June  25,  a  similar 
act  admitted  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  (Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  July 
^,  1868,  an  act  to  exclude  electoral  votes  from 
unreconstructed  states  was  passed  over  the  veto. 
—  The  14th  amendment  thus  secured  the  requisite 
number  of  state  ratifications,  and  an  act  of  June 
X,  1868,  directed  the  president  to  announce  the 
fact  by  proclamation.  July  1 1,  he  issued  a  labori- 
ously ambiguous  proclamation,  announcing  Mria- 
Um  the  reception  of  ''  papers  purporting  to  be 
Tesolntions  of  the  legislatures"  of  the  various 
4Btate8,  attested  by  the  names  of  various  persons 
''who  therein  sign  themselves"  governor,  pres- 
ident of  the  senate,  etc. ;  and  July  90,  Secretary 
Seward  issued  an  equally  ambiguous  proclama- 
tion, detailing  the  ratifications  and  the  withdrawals 
of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  and  announcing  that, 
if  these  withdrawals  were  invalid,  the  amendment 
was  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Subsequently 
(see  CoNSTiTUTioy,  III.)  he  issued  another  procla- 
mation, free  from  ambiguity.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1868  the  two  parties,  of  course,  took 
opposite  grounds.  The  republican  platform  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  the  assured  success  of 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  congress.  The  demo- 
cratic platfonn,  while  it  recognized  the  questions 
of  slavery  and  secession  as  settled  by  the  war,  de- 
clared '*  the  reconstruction  acts  (so  called)  of  con- 
gress to  be  usurpations  and  unconstitutional,  revo- 
lutionary and  void."  This  declaration  was  em- 
phasized by  the  Brodhead  letter,  June  80, 1868, 
of  the  democratic  nominee  for  vice-president, 
Blahr:    "There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the 


constitution  and  the  government,  and  that  is,  for 
the  president  dect  to  declare  these  acts  null  and 
void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations 
at  the  south,  disperse  the  carpet-bag  state  gov- 
ernments, and  allow  the  white  people  to  reor- 
ganize their  own  governments,  and  elect  sena- 
tors and  representatives."  The  country  was  not 
ready  for  such  a  programme,  and  the  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections  of  1868  resulted 
in  renewed  republican  success.  —  Much  suspic- 
ion had  been  felt  by  congressional  leaders  as 
to  the  action  which  the  supreme  court  would 
take  if  the  constitutionality  of  reconstruction 
should  come  legitimately  before  it.  (See  Judioi- 
ABT,  II.)  Early  in  1868  such  an  occasion  seemed 
probable  on  an  appeal  from  Mississippi  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  sued  out  by  one  McArdle,  who 
had  been  convicted  by  a  reconstruction  military 
commission.  To  meet  this  danger,  *  Stevens  at 
first  reported  from  the  reconstruction  committee 
a  bill  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  su- 
preme court  should  not  extend  to  reconstruction 
legislation.  This  met  little  favor,  and  instead  of 
it  the  act  of  March  27, 1868,  passed  over  the  veto, 
repealed  the  supreme  court's  statutory  Jurisdic- 
tion over  appeiUs  on  habeas  carpus.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  could  not  be  kept  down,  and  in 
the  December  term  of  1868,  in  the  case  of  Texas 
fw.  White,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  congress. 
During  the  rebellion  Texas  had  sold  a  number  of 
the  bonds  given  her  by  the  United  States  in  1860 
(see  CoMFBOMisBB,  v.),  and  the  new  state  gov- 
ernment sought  an  injunction  to  prevent  pay- 
ment to  the  purchasers.  As  Texas  was  still  unre- 
^ constructed,  the  court  agreed,  that,  if  she  was 
*not  a  state,  the  suit  must  be  dismissed,  so  that  the 
whole  suit  turned  on  this  point  The  court  held 
that  the  Union  was  ''an  indestructible  Union  of 
indestructible  states  ";  that  ordinances  of  secession 
were  null  and  void,  but  that  the  states  which 
passed  them  did  not  cease  to  be  states  of  the 
Union;  that  their  own  act  of  rebellion  had  sus- 
pended their  governmental  relations  to  the  United 
States;  that  congress  must  decide,  as  in  the  Rhode 
Island  case  (see  Dorr  Rbbbllion),  what  govern- 
ment is  established,  before  it  can  decide  whether 
it  is  republican  or  not;  that  reconstruction  by 
congress  was  valid;  and  that  the  governments  in- 
stituted by  the  president  were  provisional  only, 
to  continue  until  congress  could  act  in  the  prem- 
ises. This  was  not  the  Sumner  nor  the  Stevens, 
but  the  congressional,  theory.  It  is  fully  summed 
up  in  an  opinion  of  attorney  general  £.  R.  Hoar, 
of  May  81,  1869:  "The  same  authority  which 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  war  is  the  only 
authority  having  the  constitutional  right  to  deter- 
mine when,  for  all  purposes, 'the  war  has  ceased. 
The  act  of  March  2,  1867,  was  a  legislative  decla- 
ration that  the  war  which  sprang  from  the  rebell- 
ion was  not,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ended; 
and  that  it  should  be  held  to  continue  until  state 
governments,  republican  in  form,  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  constitution  and  laws,  should  be  estab- 
lished."   It  is,  therefore,  not  correct  to  say  that 
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the  precedents  of  reconstraction  give  congresB 
the  right  to  reconstruct  any  state  government  at 
pleasure.  Such  a  reconstruction  can  only  come 
as  the  result  of  a  rebellion  recognized  as  such  by 
the  national  authority,  and  ending  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  state  government  with  the  rebellion. 
For  example,  the  republican  state  convention  of 
Maryland,  Feb.  27, 1867,  denounced  the  proposed 
state  convention  (see  Mabtland),  and  threatened, 
if  it  were  persisted  in,  to  appeal  to  congress  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  state  government.  The 
threat  was  carried  into  effect,  March  26,  when 
a  reconstruction  memorial  from  the  republican 
members  of  the  state  legislature  was  offered  in 
congress;  but  congress  very  consistently  declined 
to  interfere.  —  Some  additional  work  remained  to 
be  done,  for  reconstruction  still  hung  fire  in  Tex- 
as, Mississippi  and  Virginia.  The  act  of  April 
10,  1869,  therefore  authorized  the  president  to 
call  elections  in  those  states  for  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  their  new  state  constitutions,  submit- 
ting such  sections  as  he  pleased  to  a  separate  vote; 
but,  as  punitive  terms  for  their  delay,  the  new 
legislatures  were  required  to  ratify  the  proposed 
16th  as  well  as  the  14th  amendment.  This  may 
be  considered  the  fourth  and  final  stage  of  recon- 
struction by  congress.  In  the  states  named,  the 
objectionable  clauses  were  voted  down,  the  rest 
of  the  constitution  was  ratified,  the  l^slatures 
fulfilled  the  conditions  required,  and  the  states 
were  admitted  by  the  acts  of  Jan.  26  (Virginia), 
Feb.  28  (Mississippi),  and  March  80,  1870  (Texas). 
In  the  same  year,  however,  an  attempted  evasion 
of  conditions  by  Georgia  (see  that  state)  brought 
her  into  the  same  position  as  the  three  states  last 
named;  and  it  was  fiot  until  Jan.  80,  1871,  that 
all  the  states  were  represented  in  both  houses  of 
congress,  for  the  first  time  since  1860.  Recon- 
struction by  congress  was  then  completed.  —  For 
the  impeachmenl  of  President  Johnson,  see  Ih- 
PBACHMBKTB,  VI. ;  for  the  16th  amendment,  see 
Suffrage.  —  III.  The  Failurbb  of  Rbcok- 
STRUCTiON.  Prophets  were  not  wanting  who 
predicted  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  highly  arti- 
ficial governmental  edifices  erected  by  congress 
in  the  southern  states.  Certainly  he  must  have 
been  a  very  shor^sighted  person  who  expected 
from  them  an  immediate  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  freedmen  in  all  the  new  privileges 
granted  to  them.  If  the  weapon  of  suffrage, 
which  the  white  race  had  secured  only  after  cen- 
turies of  arduous  struggle,  could  be  safely  and 
surely  wielded  by  a  race  which  had  hardly  ever 
known  any  condition  other  than  slavery,  we  must 
certainly  rank  slavery,  as  an  educating  process, 
higher  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  place  it. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pyramid  must  be 
supported  on  its  apex  by  national  power,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  country  would  allow 
all  other  business  to  lapse,  and  wage  an  eternal 
war  of  irritations  on  behalf  of  a  helpless  race. 
Plainly,  if  southern  resistance  should  be  open, 
the  south  would  be  reconquered  every  decade; 
and  if  southern  resistance  was  guarded  but  per- 


sistent, negro  suffrage  was  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  to  at  least  a  temporary  eclipse.  —  In  almost 
all  the  states  the  downwaid  career  of  the  recon- 
structed governments  was  short  and  swift.  Until 
the  negro  legislators  learned  the  machinery  of 
politics,  they 'submitted  with  patience  to  the  guid- 
ance  of  white  leaders,  generally  northern  immi- 
grants, or  "  carpet-baggers,"  and  these  endeavored 
with  considerable  success  to  keep  up  at  least  a 
semblance  of  the  decent  methods  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed.  But  the  negro  showed  an 
astonishing  quickness  in  learning  the  tactics  of 
politics,  in  grasping  the  shell  while  ignoring  th& 
kernel.  Points  of  order,  parliamentary  rulings,, 
filibustering  methods,  the  means  of  putting  fraud 
into  a  fair  legislative  form,  almost  immediately 
became  as  familiar  to  the  negroes  as  to  any  other 
experts  in  legislation;  and  then  the  state  treasu- 
ries lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  race  whose  incorrigible 
and  notorious  vice,  during  slavery,  had  always 
been  theft.  No  storming  force  ever  made  quick- 
er work  of  a  captured  city.  Most  of  the  "carpet- 
bag" leaders  3rielded  to  the  current,  and  took  a. 
share  of  the  spoils.  The  impoverished  treasuries- 
were  instantly  swept  clean.  The  issue  of  bonds, 
was  then  resorted  to,  except  in  states  like  Missis^ 
sippi,  whose  bonds  were  unsalable  through  pre- 
vious repudiation;  and  in  this  process  the  lion'a 
share  fell  to  the  more  expert  white  leaders.  In 
one  state,  South  Carolina,  the  debt  rose  from 
about  $6,000,000  in  1868  to  nearly  $30,000,000  in 
1872;  and  about  $20,000,000  of  this  amount  weie 
issued  by  the  governor  by  virtue  of  a  legislative 
permission  to  issue  $2,000,000.  In  almost  any 
state,  a  lobby  rich  enough  to  purchase  the  legis- 
lators could  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  tasuing 
state  bonds  in  aid  of  a  railroad,  supplemented  by 
a  subsequent  act  releasing  the  state's  lien  on  the 
road,  the  whole  making  up  an  absolute  gift  of  the 
money.  But  the  land,  which  must  ultimately  be 
taxed  for  the  payment  of  such  gifts,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  whites.  Under  universal  suf- 
frage, made  harsher  by  a  partial  white  disfran- 
chisement, the  whites  were  helpless,  so  long  as 
they  observed  the  forms  of  law;  and  in  the  ccm- 
fiict  of  interests  the  forms  of  law  went  down.  — 
At  first  the  struggle  was  mainly  {leaceful.  Negro 
voters  were  paid  to  remain  at  home  on  election 
day,  or  were  induced  to  do  so  by  threats  of  loss 
of  work ;  negro  leaders  were  bribed  to  wink  at 
false  counting  or  registration;  and  when  the 
whites  had  thus  carried  the  legislature,  measures 
were  enacted  to  secure  white  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  future.  In  this  manner  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  white  hands  in  Tennessee  in  1869, 
in  North  Carolina  in  1870,  and  in  Texas,  Georgia 
and  Virginia  from  Uieir  first  reconstruction  in 
1870-71.  All  these  were  states  in  which  the 
white  vote  (see  Conservatives)  only  needed 
union  to  become  dominant.  Alabama  and  Ar- 
kansas were  much  more  difficult  states,  but  here 
the  reconstructed  governments  went  down  in 
1874,  after  a  struggle  of  some  two  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  actual  violence  became  a  political 
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factor.  Four  states  were  now  left,  South  Caro- 
liiia»  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  in  which 
the  reconstructed  governments  held  their  ground. 
In  apparent  despair  of  other  means,  the  "  Missis- 
sippi plan "  was  begun  in  that  state  in  1875.  It 
was  only  an  ampUflcation  of  the  violent  means 
which  had  never  been  left  entirely  out  of  calcula- 
tion. (See  iNBURKBcnoN,  II.)  Much  of  its  suc- 
cess was  no  doubt  due  to  a  change  of  the  negro 
vote.  H.  R.  Revels,  the  colored  United  States' 
senator  of  the  state,  thus  wrote  to  President 
Grant  in  1876:  "Since  reconstruction,  the  masses 
of  my  people  have  been  enslaved  in  mind  by  un- 
principled adventurers.  My  people  are  naturally 
republicans,  but,  as  they  grow  older  in  freedom, 
so  do  they  in  wisdom.  A  great  portion  of  them 
have  learned  that  they  were  being  used  as  tools, 
and,  as  in  the  late  election,  they  determined,  by 
casting  their  ballots  against  these  unprincipled 
adventurers,  to  overthrow  them."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evidence  that  violence  was  the  finally 
effective  factor  is  not  only  overwhelming,  but 
confessed.  Bands  of  horsemen,  armed  and  in 
uniform,  attended  and  overawed  negro  meetings; 
and  the  roads  were  picketed  to  prevent  the  free 
transit  of  negro  organizers.  Actual  violence  to 
the  mass  of  voters  was  unnecessary,  beyond  a 
few  midnight  whippings.  The  negro  vote  was 
helpless  without  its  leaders  and  organizers,  and 
the  Mississippi  plan  was  to  strike  only  at  the 
tallest.  Actual  murders  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  numerous,  but  they  were  tremendous  in 
their  effects  from  the  position  of  the  victims. 
There  were  now  left  but  three  states,  and  in  these 
the  Mississippi  plan  was  put  into  practice  in 
1876  with  a  similar  success.  But  in  these  the 
*'  returning  boards  "  (see  that  title)  prolonged  the 
struggle  beyond  the  election,  and  threw  the  whole 
presidential  election  of  that  year  into  confusion. 
(See  £i<ECTOiiAL  ComoBsiON,  Florida,  Louis- 
iana, South  Carolina.)  Ajb  soon  as  President 
Hayes  was  seated,  in  1877,  the  last  vestige  of  the 
congressional  scheme  of  reconstruction  disap- 
peared from  the  surface. — In  each  state  the  negro 
vote  was  practically  suppressed  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  reconstructed  government.  The  vio- 
lence did  not  necessarily  continue  in  active  oper- 
ation ;  the  negro  vote  was  in  part  cast  and  counted, 
and  negro  local  officers  and  even  congressmen 
were  occasionally  elected.  But  every  one  knew 
that  the  negro  vote  would  be  tolerated  just  far 
enough  to  insure  a  permanent  union  of  the  white 
vote,  and  no  further.  The  results  are  seen  in  the 
significant  smallness  of  the  vote  in  most  of  the 
reconstructed  states.  In  1880,  for  example,  the 
congressional  districts  were  each  supposed  to  con- 
tain at  least  181,400  inhabitants,  which  should 
have  furnished  over  80,000  voters.  Alabama  and 
Wisconsin  correspond  very  closely  in  population, 
and  each  has  eight  congressmen.  In  1880  the 
votes  in  these  districts  were  as  follows:  Alabama, 
18,645;  22,207;  16J19;'  17,644;  11,219;  10,048; 
19.146;  25,578:  Wisconsin,  81,167;  80,875;  29,226; 
82,787;  82,926;  88,485;  85,855;   88,894.    It  thus 


appears,  that,  on  the  same  census  population,  Wis- 
consin furnishes  265,115  voters,  an  average  of 
88,189  to  a  district,  while  Alabama  has  but  140,796- 
voters,  an  average  of  17,599  to  a  district.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  more  than  one  controlling  expla- 
nation for  this  essential  difference.  —  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  *' subversion  of  the  re- 
constructed governments "  included  any  essential 
change  in  the  reconstructed  constitutions.  These* 
remained  formally  unaltered,  so  far  as  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  readmission  were  concerned, 
though  most  of  the  states  have  revised  their  con- 
stitutions in  non-essentials.  The  supreme  court 
has  decided  that  the  state,  on  accepting  readmis- 
sion, is  estopped  from  denying  the  validity  of  the 
conditions;  and  the  federal  Judiciary,  with  the 
enlarged  powers  given  to  it  since  1860,  would  un- 
doubtedly make  short  work  with  any  attempt  to- 
repudiate  the  conditions  of  reconstruction.  The 
organic  law  is  unchanged:  the  revolution  has  taken 
place  beneath  the  surface.  —  Fbree  Bills.  At  the 
first  indication  of  attack  by  violence  upon  the  re- 
constructed governments,  congress  took  steps  to 
defeat  the  attempt.  A  bill  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  last  two  amendments,  commonly  called  the- 
force  bill,  was  introduced,  passed  by  strict  party 
votes,  and  became  law  May  81, 1870.  It  made 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both, 
with'  exclusive  cognizance  to  the  United  States 
courts,  the  following  offenses:  hindering  any  per- 
son in  the  performance  of  registration  or  any  other 
qualification  for  voting;  refusing  to  give  full  effect 
to  any  person's  vote;  preventing,  or  confederating^ 
with  others  to  prevent,  by  force,  threats  or  bribery, 
any  person  from  qualifying  or  voting;  conspiring- 
to  go  in  disguise  upon  the  highway,  or  upon  the 
premises  of  another  with  intent  to  deprive  any 
citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights;  personating 
other  voters,  voting  or  registering  illegally,  or  in- 
terfering with  election  officers  at  congressional 
elections  or  the  registration  therefor;  violations  of 
state  or  federal  election  laws  by  state  or  federal 
officials;  and  violations  of  the  civil  rights  act  (see 
that  title)  of  1866,  which  was  expressly  re-enacted. 
April  20,  1871,  a  far  stronger  force  bill  was  enact- 
ed. (See  Insurrection,  II.;  Eu-Elux  Elan;. 
Habras  Corpus;  Suffrage.)  It  was  directed 
particularly  at  conspiracies  against  the  civil  rights, 
legislation;  its  second  (or  conspiracy)  section,  how- 
ever, was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court,  Jan.  22,  1888.  Its  fourth  section, 
providing  that  such  conspiracies,  when  connived* 
at  by  the  state  authorities,  should  be  "deemed* 
a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United. 
States,"  and  be  suppressed  by  the  president  by  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  ?iabea$  corpui  and  the 
use  of  the  army  and  navy,  was  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  congress.  In  May,  1872,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  it  for  another  session. 
It  passed  the  senate,  but  the  house  refused  to  con- 
sider it.  The  ref uaiJ  seems  to  have  been  largely 
dae  to  a  belief  in  the  house  that  the  ku-klux  dis- 
orders had  subsided.  It  must  be  noticed  that  this 
section  of  the  act  of  1871  was  really  a  first  stei> 
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toward  a  recognition  of  a  new  rebellion,  and  the 
result  would  have  been,  as  before  stated,  a  new 
reconstruction,  if  the  casus  belli  had  not  been  re- 
moved. This  standing  rule  of  American  consti- 
tutional law,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  re- 
construction precedents,  makes  a  singular  paradox : 
we  must  repudiate  state  sovereignty)  and  yet  we 
must  hold  that  a  state  can  practically  declare  and 
wage  war,  be  warred  against  by  the  nation,  and, 
if  conquered,  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  war.  — 
ly.  The  Successes  of  Rbconbtruction.  We 
have  described  the  southern  legislation  of  1806-7. 
The  infinitely  milder  and  more  equitable  legisla- 
tion which  followed  the  successful  seizure  of 
X>ower  by  the  white  race  in  the  different  states,  in 
186]^77,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  reconstruction 
was,  in  an  essential  point,  a  success.  It  gave  the 
f  reedmen  a  status  as  men  which,  if  not  altogether 
attisfactory,  is  more  than  they  could  have  hoped 
for  in  a  century  under  the  simple  restoration  pol- 
icy. If  the  ballot  is  a  nullity  to  the  negro,  his 
other  rights  are  not;  and  he  owes  this  to  recon- 
struction. Further,  the  ballot  itself  will  not  al- 
ways be  a  nullity.  There  stands  the  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  organic  law  of  the  states,  wait- 
ing for  the  time  when  the  negro  shall  be  ready  for 
the  right  of  suffrage;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
recognition  of  his  readiness  will  come  far  sooner 
and  more  easily  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
nothing  to  fight  against  in  the  state  constitutions. 
— We  have  noticed,  also,  the  portentous  reappear- 
ance of  the  seceding  states,  after  their  reconstruc- 
tion by  the  president,  as  an  imperium  in  imp&rio. 
It  would  have  been  an  impossibility  for  southern 
representatives  under  that  regime,  however  honest 
their  intentions,  to  divest  themselves  suddenly  of 
the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  a  lifetime's  train- 
ing, and  come  back  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
economic  laws  which  were  thenceforth  to  attach 
to  their  own  section  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  They  must,  then,  have  returned  as  a 
compact  phalanx  of  irreconcilables,  sure  of  their 
ground  at  home,  and  a  permanent  source  of  irri- 
tation, sectional  strife  and  positive  danger  to  the 
rest  of  the  coimtry.  All  this  was  ended  by  re- 
construction. This  process,  to  speak  simply,  and 
perhaps  brutally,  gave  the  southern  whites  enough 
to  attend  to  at  home,  until  a  new  generation 
should  grow  up  with  more  sympathy  for  the  new, 
and  less  for  the  old.  The  energies  which  might 
have  endangered  the  national  peace  were  drawn 
off  to  a  permanent  local  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment and  security  of  property.  Whatever  may  be 
alleged  on  humanitarian  grounds  against  a  policy 
which  for  a  time  converted  some  of  the  states  into 
political  hells,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  policy 
was  a  success,  and  that  it  secured  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  —  See,  in  general, 
Mcpherson's  Political  Hitioryofihe  Bebellion,  and 
History  of  the  Reconstruction  (see  index  for  states, 
speeches,  messages  and  legislation);  2  Williams' 
History  of  the  Negro  Race;  Congressional  Globe, 
1861-72;  Congressional  Record,  1872-3;  Kurd's 
Theoiy  of  our  Naiional  Existence  (index  under 


Reconstruction);  Appleton's  Annual  Oyelopcsdsa, 
1861-77;  Fisher's  Trial  of  the  Constitution,  200; 
Brownson's  American  RepubUe,  809;  Mcdellan's 
Republicanism  in  America;  12  Slat,  at  Large,  255 
(Law  of  1861);  International  Review,  Jan.,  1875 
(Guarantee  clause);  16  Atlantic  Monthly,  288, 
17:237,  and  18  :761;  (I.),  Cox's  EigfU  Tears  in 
Congress,  370;  Oillet's  Democracy  in  America,  904; 
Harris'  Political  Conflict  in  America,  850;  Pollard's 
'I/tst  Cause  Regained;  Taylor's  Destruction  and  Re- 
construction; 2  Stephens'  War  Between  the  States, 
612  (Hampton  Roads  conference),  806  (Sherman- 
Johnston  memorandum);  Raymond's  Life  and  State 
Papers  of  Lincoln,  455,  685;  87  Atlantic  Monthly, 
21;  Welles'  Lincoln  and  Seward;  6-12  Sumner's 
Works;  12  Atlantic  Monthly,  507;  CaUender's 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Commoner;  4  Appleton*g  An- 
nual Cydopadia,  807  (Davis-Wade  manifesto): 
Andrews'  South  Since  the  Wair  (1866);  Report  if 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction;  Report  ef 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  New  Orleans  Riot;  Bout- 
well's  Speeches;  Barnes'  9»th  and  40(4  Congresees; 
100  North  American  Review,  540;  The  Case  of  W, 
H.  MeArdle;  Pike's  The  Prostrate  State;  and  aa- 
thorities  under  articles  referred  to. 

ATiKXAwmiii  JOHNSTON. 

BEFU€(£,  Biffkt  of.    (See  AsTLinf.) 

REFUNDING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  On  July  1.  1860,  the 
national  debt  was  $64,769,708.  It  consisted  of  a 
loan  of  120,000,000  authorized  June  14,  1858, 
and  payable  in  1874;  a  nearly  equal  sum  of  treas- 
ury notes,  issued  to  meet  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  monetary  crisis  of  1857,  and  redeema- 
ble at  pleasure;  and  a  number  of  old  loans  issued 
between  1842  and  1848,  all  of  which  fell  due 
within  the  next  eight  years.  During  the  year 
1860  a  loan  for  $21,000,000  had  been  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  outstanding 
treasury  notes,  and,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest, 
was  sold  at  about  par.  The  economic  condition 
of  the  country  was  excellent.  The  cropa  -were 
good,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  laige. 
The  federal  system  of  taxation  was  extrcmdy 
simple,  duties  on  imports  and  sales  of  public  lancU 
being  the  two  important  sources  of  revenue,  while 
any  deficits  that  might  occur  were  coTered  by 
loans.  Excise,  stamp,  income  and  direct  prop- 
erty taxes  under  the  federal  gOYcmmeni  were 
al)so1utely  unknown.  The  outbreak  of  the  rebell- 
ion changed  all  this,  and  the  simple  system  then 
in  vogue  was  ill-fitted  to  bear  the  strain  thrown 
upon  it.  Economic  questions  had  received  but 
little  attention,  and  the  existing  tax  methods  were 
capable  of  only  a  moderate  extension,  and  princi- 
paJly  in  one  line.  The  policy  of  the  government 
was  timid  and  tentative,  and  instead  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  crisis,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  had  a  vague  idei^,  which  was  shared  by 
many,  that  the  contest  would  be  brief,  and  ihix 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme 
measures  to  bridge  over  the  severe  present  need! 
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of  the  administration.  The  fall  of  Sumter,  the 
suspension  of  the  banks,  and  the  open  seces- 
sion of  the  southern  states,  did  not  exert  the 
influence  that  they  should  upon  Mr.  Chase,  and 
it  was  by  loans  and  issues  of  notes,  instead  of  by 
a  resort  to  taxation,  that  he  sought  to  meet  the 
enormous  and  continually  increasing  demands 
made  upon  the  treasury.  The  debt  of  the  nation 
increased  from  $90,867,828  on  July  1,  1861,  to 
(267,540,035  in  December  of  that  year,  without 
any  effort  being  made  to  furnish  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  meet  at  once  a  iwrt  of  the  exx)enditiires. 
In  order  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  the  debt  al- 
ready contracted,  and  to  pay  certain  of  the  future 
expenses  of  the  war,  a  forced  loan  was  taken 
from  the  people  through  treasury  notes  on  which 
had  been  conferred  a  legal  tender  quality.  Hav- 
ing made  this  beginning,  further  steps  were  taken 
in  the  same  direction.  Loans  and  issues  of  legal 
tenders  followed  one  another.  Some  futile  efforts 
to  frame  tax  systems  were  made,  but  resulted  only 
in  disappointment,  and  what  they  were  intended 
to  accomplish  were  met  with  new  loans.  The  in- 
tamal  revenue  law  of  1862  was  badly  framed  and 
badly  administered;  the  people  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  excise  duties,  the  machinery  was  com- 
plicated, and  the  officers  inexperienced.  It  was 
modified  many  times  before  the  annual  revenue 
derived  under  it  reached  the  1^00,000,000  that 
was  justly  believed  could  be  drawn  from  internal 
sources.  From  time  to  time  tariff  measures  were 
passed,  the  duties  being  continually  raised,  until 
a  vast  and  intricate  customs  service  was  formed 
in  which  all  sound  theory  and  practice  had  been 
sacrificed  ostensibly  to  revenue,  but  in  reality  to 
private  interests.  The  tariff  and  internal  revenue 
laws  grew  up  separately,  and  their  provisions 
clashed  with  one  another.  Some  industries  were 
taxed  out  of  existence,  while  others  were  bene- 
ftted  beyond  all  precedent.  With  every  new  issue 
of  legal  tenders  prices  rose,  and  the  vast  expendi- 
tures of  government,  uniting  with  the  inflation  of 
values  and  the  uncertain  condition  of  general 
business,  created  a  spirit  of  gambling  and  specu- 
lation which  spread  to  every  branch  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange,  and  wrought  incalculable  mis- 
csihief  and  loss.  No  scheme  for  raising  money 
was  too  wild,  but  the  treasury  department  and 
congress  were  blind  to  the  one  step  that  would 
restore  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  and  main- 
tain in  a  measure  the  public  credit.  The  fiscal 
errors  enormously  increased  the  expenditures  of 
the  government.  While  loans  were  being  nomi- 
nally taken  at  par  and  over,  in  reality  they  were 
selling  at  60  and  even  at  84,  as  that  marked  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money.  Prices  of  war 
material  had  increased  three  and  four  hundred 
per  cent.  Mr.  Chase  refused  to  believe  that  his' 
issues  were  responsible  for  this,  and  could  only 
recommend  further  loans  and  further  issues.  His 
policy  was,  in  a  measure,  adopted  by  Mr.  Fcssen- 
den,  but  with  Mr.  McCulloch  a  new  and  more 
just  policy  was  inaugurated.  —  The  growth  of 
the  debt  during  the  war  need  not  be  detailed  here, 


as  it  is  but  a  constant  succession  of  loans.  In 
June,  1862,  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  debt 
was  $524,176,412;  in  1863,  $1,119,772,188;  in  1864, 
$1,815,784,870;  and  in  1865,  $2,680,647,869.  On 
Aug.  81,  1865,  the  debt  had  attained  its  highest 
point.  $2,845,907,626.  Of  the  ordinary  sources 
of  income,  customs  and  internal  revenue  were 
the  most  important,  and  the  course  of  the  receipts 
in  these  two  branches  in  the  years  1861-6  clearly 
showed  how  weak  and  futile  were  the  first  en- 
deavors to  frame  adequate  tax  systems,  and  how 
little  taxation  contributed  toward  meeting  the 
current  expenditures  of  government. 


TEARS. 

CuBtoms. 

Internal  Rev- 
enue. 

Loans  and 
Tr«aMU7  Notes 

1861    

$  89,I«2.12S 
'  4»;(Ke,897 
6a.(»0,64!2 
102,816,158 
84,918,200 
179,046,661 

$    41,861,709 

680.0»2,460 

776,682,861 

1,188,878.945 

iwe 

1868.... 

1864 

109,741.184 
209,464,216 
809,226,818 

1866 

1866 

1.472,224,740 

7:2,351,668 

—  There  had  been  no  settled  policy  on  which  this 
vast  load  of  debt  had  been  created,  other  than  the 
recognized  necessity  of  meeting  all  requisitions 
made  upon  the  treasury.  In  his  report  for  1863, 
Mr.  Chase  said  that  in  the  creation  of  debt  he 
had  kept  four  objects  in  view:  1,  moderate  inter- 
est ;  2,  general  distribution ;  8,  future  controlla- 
bility; and  4,  incidental  utility.  The  close  of  the 
war,  however,  found  the  debt  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  On  Aug.  81,  1865,  it  was 
made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Fandeddebt $1,109,868,191.80 

Matured  debt 1,608.020,09 

Temporary  loans 107,148,718.16 

Certlflcates  of  Indebtedness 86,098,000  00 

6  per  cent  legal  tender  notes 88,054,280.00 

Compoand  interest  legal  tender  notes 217.004,160.00 

Seven-thirty  notes 880,000.000.00 

United  SUtes  notes  0egal  tenders) 438,160,609.00 

Fractional  currency 28,844,742.51 

Suspended  requisitions 2,111,000  00 

Total $2,846,007,626.56 

Of  the  above  items,  the  United  States  notes,  the 
5  per  cent,  notes  and  the  compound  interest  notes, 
in  all,  $648,188,059,  were  a  Ic^  tender,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  in  circulation  as  currency.  The 
temporary  loans  were  payable  in  thirty  days  from 
the  time  of  deposit,  after  a  notice  of  ten  days. 
The  5  per  cent,  notes  were  payable  in  lawful 
money,  in  one  and  two  years  from  Dec.  1 ,  1868. 
The  compound  interest  notes  were  payable  in 
three  years  from  their  respective  dates,  all  becom- 
ing due  between  June,  1867,  and. October,  1868. 
The  7-80  notes  were  payable  before  July,  1868, 
in  lawful  money,  or  were  convertible  at  maturity 
into  5-20  bonds.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness 
would  mature  between  1865  and  1867.  So  that, 
besides  the  United  States  notes,  there  were  nearly 
$1,800,000,000  of  debts  in  various  forms,  all  of 
which  (with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  loans) 
must  be  converted  into  bonds  or  paid  in  money 
before  October,  1868.  —  Secretary  McCulloch  at 
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once  entered  upon  the  difficult  task  of  restoring 
the  disordered  finances  of  the  nation  to  a  more 
normal  condition,  and  of  introducing  some  sem- 
blance of  system  in  the  management  of  the  debt. 
The  revenues  of  the  government  were  now  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  current  expenditure,  ihcluding 
the  debt  charges,  so  that  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  dealing  with  the  debt.  The  secretary 
announced  as  his  policy,  the  contraction  of  the 
paper  issued  by  the  government,  which  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  financial 
-disorder  and  almost  ruin.  In  order  to  secure  this 
contraction  the  secretary  recommended:  1,  that 
•congress  declare  that  the  compound  interest  notes 
should  not  be  legal  tender  after  their  maturity; 
and  3,  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  sell  6 
per  cent,  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  not 
only  compound  interest  notes,  but  also  the  United 
States  notes.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  debt,  it  was 
shown  that  more  than  one  million  was  already 
overdue;  that  $187,549,646  must  be  provided  for 
before  1867,  and  that  $1.021, 885, 733  fell  due  in 
1867-8,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  notes  and 
fractional  currency.  The  main  point  was  to  placq 
the  whole  debt  in  such  a  form  that  only  the  inter- 
est could  be  demanded  until  the  government,  was 
in  a  condition  to  meet  the  principal.  It  must 
therefore  be  funded.  He  asked  authority  to  sell 
'6  per  cent,  bonds  to  pay  the  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness as  they  matured,  to  meet  any  deficien- 
cies that  might  occur  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
<1866),  and  to  take  up  any  portion  of  the  debt  ma- 
turing prior  to  1869  that  could  be  advantageous- 
ly retired.  Of  the  debt  falling  due  in  1867-^, 
$880,000,000  consisted  of  7-80  notes,  which  were 
(Convertible  into  bonds  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hold- 
ers, and  the  secretary  believed  that  a  part  of  this 
amount  would  be  at  once  funded  were  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  portions  of  the  debt  accru- 
ing before  1869  it  was  the  intention  of  the  secre- 
tary to  fund  into  5  per  cent,  stocks,  and  a  like 
method  could  be  used  in  1871  when  other  portions 
fell  due.  Two  results  would  be  accomplished  by 
such  a  policy:  the  treasury  could  be  put  and  kept 
in  such  condition  as  not  only  to  be  prepared  to 
pay  all  claims  upon  presentation,  and  also  to  take 
up  in  advance  of  their  maturity,  by  payment  or 
•conversion,  such  portions  of  the  temporary  debt 
as  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
large  currency  balances  in  the  treasury,  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  it  from  the  danger  of  being 
forced  to  a  further  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  or 
to  a  sale  of  bonds,  at  whatever  price  they  might 
<;ommand.  —  The  second  section  of  the  loan  act 
of  March  8,  1865,  authorized  the  secretary  to 
*'  dispose  of  any  of  the  bonds  or  other  obligations 
issued  under  this  act,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates, 
and  under  such  conditions,  as  he  may  think  ad- 
visable, for  coin,  or  for  other  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  treasury  notes,  certifi- 
oatcs  of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit, 
or  other  representatives  of  value,  which  have 
been  or  may  be  issued  under  any  act  of  Con- 


gress." In  February,  1866,  a  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  which 
proposed  to  construe  the  law  of  1865  as  allowing 
the  secretary  to  receive  any  of  the  issues  of  the 
government  in  exchange  for  the  description  of 
bonds  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  act, 
provided  there  should  result  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt.  This  would  amount 
to  an  authority  to  fund  all  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  into  bonds.  The  debates 
that  occurred  on  this  bill  practically  covered  the 
whole  financial  policy  of  the  government,  but 
turned  particularly  upon  the  question  of  retiring 
in  this  manner  the  United  States  notes,  at  that 
time  below  par.  giving  to  the  secretary,  it  was 
claimed,  full  control  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, and.  by  direct  inference,  of  the  market  values 
of  every  description  of  property.  Those  who 
believed  in  a  depreciated  paper  issue,  or  who 
thought  that  there  was  a  short  and  easy  road  to 
specie  payments  by  which  the  greenback  could 
be  brought  up  to  par,  feared  the  resulte  of  con- 
ferring such  a  great  power  upon  Mr.  McCulioch, 
who  was  known  to  be  no  friend  to  a  circulating 
medium  that  was  shifting  in  value  and  constant- 
ly below  par.  While  the  necessities  of  the  war 
lasted,  it  was  well  enough,  they  argued,  to  confer 
such  unlimited  powers,  but  not  in  a  time  of  peace. 
It  was  further  urged,  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
withdraw  a  non-interest  bearing  debt,  such  as  the 
legal  tender  note  was,  and  substitute  for  it  an 
obligation  that  paid  5  or  6  per  cent,  annually. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  the  bill  was 
no  real  innovation,  as  the  secretary  could  then  do 
indirectly,  under  existing  loan  acts,  what  it  was 
proposed  to  authorize  directly.  He  could  ex- 
change one  kind  of  paper  for  another,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  holder.  In  fact,  some 
$50,000,000  of  outstanding  obligations  had  been 
already  funded  before  any  doubt  respecting  the 
legality  of  such  a  proceeding  had  been  raised. 
The  bill  was  finally  passed  April  12,  but.  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  secretary  over  the  currency,  con- 
tained the  provision  that  ''of  the  United  States 
notes  not  more  than  $10,000,000  may  be  retired 
and  canceled  within  six  months  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  and  thereafter  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  in  any  one  month."  This  measure 
enabled  the  secretary  to  deal  with  the  debt  as  it 
matured  by  selling  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest, the  principal  of  which  was  redeemable  at 
any  time  after  five  and  before  Uie  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  Under  this 
act  the  following  issues  were  made :  Consols, 
1865,  $882,998,950;  consols,  1867,  $879,618,000; 
consols,  1868,  $42,589,850.  In  May,  1866,  Mr. 
Sherman  introduced  a  bill  into  the  senate,  pro- 
viding for  reducing  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  and  for  funding  the  same.  It  provided  for 
the  funding  of  all  of  the  outstanding  debt  save 
the  greenbacks  into  5  per  cent,  thirty-year  bonds; 
and  in  consideration  of  the  lower  rate  of  interest, 
the  bonds  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  income 
tax  levied  by  the  United  States.    The  araoimt  of 
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interest  saved  by  the  conversion  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  national 
<lebt;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  debt  would  be 
extinguished  by  this*  process  in  about  t^iirty-six 
years.  The  debt  was  composed  of  so  many  differ- 
•ent  classes  of  securities  and  obligations  that  no  one 
save  a  skilled  financier  could  comprehend  the  de- 
tails;  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  gain  to  make  the 
rate  of  interest  and  -the  kind  of  security  unifprm. 
The  rate  of  interest  paid,  too,  was  higher  than 
that  paid  by  any  other  nation;  and  though,  while 
the  war  lasted,  there  was  som^  excuse  for  such 
rates,  they  ought  not  to  be  continued  In  peace, 
when  the  credit  of  the  government  was  beyond 
question.  Moreover,  it  was  a  very  fitting  time  to 
make  the  change,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  debt 
was  then  or  about  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
treasury.  The  main  business  of  the  secretary 
was  to  provide  new  loans  for  such  as  were  ma- 
turing. But  great  objection  was  made  to  the 
clause  exempting  the  bonds  from  taxation,  and 
following  the  lead  of  one  Mr.  Hayes,  of  the  rev- 
enue commission,  many  believed  that  the  federal 
securities  should  be  taxed  equally  with  other 
property  by  state  authority — a  foolish  proposition, 
and  one  that  would  practically  give  to  the  states 
the  right  to  nullify  by  taxation  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  borrow  money.  Besides 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  by  funding  the  debt, 
the  bill  proposed  to  establish  a  sinking  fund.  In 
1862  the  loan  act  provided  for  such  a  fund,  but  so 
long  as  the  expenditures  of  government  exceeded 
the  receipts,  it  would  have  been  a  clumsy  and 
costly  instrument  to  maintain.  The  bill  passed  the 
senate,  but  could  not  be  considered  by  the  house. 
The  debate  showed  that  while  the  general  opinion 
was  in  favor  of  funding  the  debt  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  yet  objections  were  urged  against  such 
a  measure,  not  only  on  economic  but  also  on  ad- 
ministrative grounds.  A  like  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  next  session  of  congress,  but  was 
not  acted  upon.  —  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
touched  upon  the  subject  of  refunding  when 
treating  of  the  foreign  debt  in  his  annual  report 
of  1866.  '*  The  question  now  to  be  considered  is 
not,  how  shall  our  bonds  be  prevented  from  going 
abroad?  for  a  large  amount  has  already  gone,  and 
others  will  follow  as  long  as  our  credit  is  good 
and  we  continue  to  buy  more  than  we  can  pay 
for  in  any  other  way,  but,  how  shall  they  be  pre- 
vented from  being  thrown  upon  the  home  market, 
to  thwart  our  efforts  in  restoring  the  specie  stand- 
ard? The  secretary  sees  no  practicable  method 
of  doing  this  at  an  early  day,  but  by  substituting 
for  them  bonds  which,  being  payable  principal 
and  interest  in  Europe,  will  be  less  likely  to  be 
returned  when  their  return  is  the  least  to  be  de- 
sired." He  therefore  advised  the  issue  of  a  bond 
payable  in  Europe,ftand  bearing  6  or  4i  per  cent, 
interest,  which  was  to  be  substituted  for  the  for- 
eign bonds.  In  March,  1867,  he  was  directed  to 
issue  8  per  cent,  loan  certificates  with  which  to 
retire  the  outstanding  compound  interest  notes, 
but  he  received  no  authority  to  deal  generally  with 


the  debt.  In  his  next  report  (1867)  he  again  ap- 
proaches the  subj^t,  and,  in  discussing  the  ex- 
emption of  national  securities  from  state  taxation, 
recommends  that  all  obligations  of  the  government 
be  fimded  into  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest, 
and  having  twenty  years  to  run;  **  one-sixth  part 
of  the  interest  at  each  semi-annual  payment  to  be 
reserved  by  the  government  and  paid  over  to  the 
states,  according  to  their  population."  A  bill 
embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  s^retary 
was  introduced  into  congress,  but  not  taken  up.  A 
long  debate  occurred  upon  the  funding  of  the  debt, 
which  was  now  largely  composed  of  6-20  bonds. 
An  aggregate  of  $1,613,442,650,  of  which  about 
$200,000,000  were  in  the  form  of  seven-thirties, 
might  be  regarded  as  of  5-20  bonds;  and  including 
the  debts  that  would  mature  in  the  summer  of 
1867,  upward  of  $1,700,000,000  were  due  within 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  larger  part  was  re- 
deemable in  1867  and  1868.  A  law  had  been  al- 
ready passed  to  check  any  further  contraction  of 
the  currency  as  proposed  by  the  secretary,  but  a 
measure  looking  to  "free  banking"  had  been 
drawn  up,  one  of  the  provisions  it  contained  be- 
ing that  when  the  combined  issues  of  the  national 
banks  and  government  should  exceed  $700,000,000 
the  government  notes  in  excess  of  this  sum  should 
be  retired  and  canceled,  until  the  amount  of  the  lat- 
ter outstanding  should  be  reduced  to  $250,000,000. 
As  it  was,  the  first  law  interfered  greatly  with  Mr. 
McCulloch's  plans,  for  these  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  his  proposed  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  time  was,  however,  favorable  for  the 
conversion  of  the  debt  into  5  per  cent,  bonds,  as 
at  the  prices  then  obtained  for  6  per  cents,  such 
bonds  could  be  negotiated  at  par.  The  republic- 
ans were  adopting  resolutions  which  demanded  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  might  be, 
lessened;  while  the  democrats,  looking  upon  the 
debt  as  held  chiefly  by  capitalists  and  bloated 
bondholders,  wished  to  tax  the  bonds  and  thus 
diminish  the  revenue  obtained  from  them,  a  meas- 
ure that  the  loan  acts  expressly  prohibited.  The 
lengthy  debate  that  followed  covered  a  large 
number  of  irrelevant  topics,  and  came  to  nought. 
Meantime,  however,  the  secretary  had  been  using 
the  power  already  given  him,  and  in  December, 
1867,  was  able  to  report  that  since  September, 
1865,  the  temporary  loans,  the  6  per  cent,  notes 
and  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  had  all  been 
paid  ;  the  compound  interest  notes  had  been  re- 
ducedfrom  $217,024,160  to  $71,875,040;  the  7-30 
notes  from  $880,000,000  to  $887,978,800;  the  Unit- 
ed States  notes,  iocluding  the  fractional  currency, 
from  $459,505,311.51  to  $387,871,477.39;  while 
the  funded  debt  had  been  increased  $686,584,800. 
The  act  suspending  the  further  reduction  of  the 
currency  was  passed  Feb.  4, 1868.  — There  would 
be  little  interest  in  tracing  the  recommendations 
of  the  secretary  and  the  abortive  action  of  con- 
gress with  respect  to  this  question  of  funding  the 
debt,  which  were  annually  gone  through  with,  it 
woul4  almost  appear,  for  form's  sake  alone.    It 
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was  admitted  that  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
goyernment  paid  on  the  debt  fraa  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  while  one  party  viewing  the 
bondholders  with  suspicion  wished  to  reduce  their 
income,  and  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing burdens  from  the  tax  payers  desired  to  refund 
the  debt  at  a  lower  interest,  no  agreement  could 
be  reached.  Some  half  measures  were  adopted, 
like  that  of  July  25,  1868,  which  provided  for  a 
further  issue  of  temporary  loan  certificates,  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  the  out- 
standing compound  interest  notes;  and  of  July, 
1870,  which  provided  for  the  redemption  of  these 
certificates.  It  was  in  May,  1809,  that  the  sinking 
fund  was  established,  and  the  payment  of  a  part 
of  the  debt  each  year  thus  insured.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  the  funded  debt  stood  as  follows:  "Of 
the  loan  of  Jan.  1,  1861,  the  sum  of  $7,022,000 
is  outstanding,  and  payable  on  Jan.  1, 1871.  The 
loan  of  1868,  of  $20,000,000,  is  payable  in  1878. 
The  bonds  known  as  1040's,  amounting  to 
$194,667,800,  are  not  payable  until  1874.  The 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1881,  amount  to 
$2i88,677,600.  The  6-20  bonds,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $1,602,671,100,  are  either  redeemable 
or  will  soon  become  redeemable,"  and  must  there- 


fore be  provided  for.  This  led  up  to  the  refund- 
ing act  of  July  14, 1870.  It  authorized  the  secre- 
tary to  issue  not  more  than  $200,000,000  5  per 
cent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  ten  years;  also  not 
over  $800,000,000  4i  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable 
after  fifteen  years;  also  not  over  $1,000,000,000  4 
percent,  bonds,  redeemable  after  thirty  years — all 
to  be  exempt  from  United  States  or  state  taxes. 
As  the  bonded  debt  was  not  to  be  increased,  these 
different  classes  of  securities  were  to  be  floated  at 
par.  In  January,  1871,  an  amending  act  was 
passed,  which  incqpased  the  amount  of  6  per  cent, 
bonds  authorized  to  $500,000,000,  but  the  total 
amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  act  of 
1870  was  not  thus  increased.  As  was  customary » 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  government,  past 
and  present,  was  reviewed  in  the  debates  on  this 
measure,  which  extended  over  six  months.  As 
this  is  the  most  important  act  relating  to  the  fund- 
ed debt  that  had  been  passed  up  to  the  year  1870, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  in  detail  the  con- 
dition of  the  bonded  debt.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  coin-interest-bear- 
ing debt  outstanding  March  1, 1871,  the  nearest 
date  prior  to  the  opening  of  subscriptions  under 
the  refunding  act : 


TITLE  OP  LOAN. 

Percent. 

When  Payable. 

Anoaiik 

Loan  of  18B8 

Janoaiy,     1874 
December.  1880 
July,           1881 
June,          1881 
May.            1888 
June,          1681 
Marali,        1004 
November,  1884 
November,  1884 
November,  1886 
July,            1886 
July,            1887 
July,           1888 

$  90.000,OOD 

18,415.000 
M6.4JOO 

Loan  of  February,  1861 ^.. 

Oreffon  war  debt................... 

Low  of  July,  1861 

6-20'8of  18& 

After  May,           1867 

Loan  of  1868 

KMO'flof  1864 

After  Maxch,       1874 
After  November,  1868 
After  November,  1860 
After  November,  1870 
After  July,           1870 
After  July'           1878 
After  July,           1878 

6-a0'8of  March,  1864 

&4M)'8of  June,  1864 

6-aO*B  of  1866 

188;ilJ^4fiO 
964.619:700 

CoDsola  of  1866 

Conaolsof  1867 

n^w:»o 

ConsolB  of  1868 

»;o68:^ 

Total 

$1,9SS.M8.700 

The  1040's  of  1864,  which  bore  6  per  cent,  inter- 
est, were  then  selling  in  the  market  for  about  112 
currency  (or  98  in  gold),  so  that  it  was  expected 
that  the  new  4  per  cent,  bonds  could  be  sold  at 
par;  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  government  was  collecting  a  rev- 
enue greatly  in  excess  of  its  expenditures  for  or- 
dinary purposes,  thus  giving  a  large  sum  (about 
$100,000,000  annually)  to  be  applied  to  the  debt. 
Moreover,  there  had  already  occurred  a  large  re- 
duction of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  being  more 
than  $808,000,000  in  four  years,  or  an  average  an- 
nual payment  of  $75,000,000,  thus  demonstrating 
the  ability  of  the  nation  to  control  its  indebted- 
ness. —  On  March  6,  1871,  the  books  were  opened 
for  subscriptions  to  the  new  loan,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  £urope;  and  all  the  national  banks 
here,  and  a  large  number  of  private  bankers  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions.  On  the  first  of  August  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  $65,775,550,  the  larger 
share  being  taken  by  the  banks.  In  July  certain 
bankers  in  Europe  offered  to  take  the  balance  of 


the  $200,000,000  offered,  and  it  is  very  likely  tlutt 
the  whole  loan  could  with  advantage  have  been 
negotiated  abroad  had  not  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  broken  out.  A  French  loan  bearing 
5  per  cent,  interest  was  being  disposed  of  at  about 
80,  and  this  interfered  with  the  sale  at  par  of  a 
United  States  bond  bearing  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  paper  currency  of  this  country  also  in- 
troduced an  uncertainty  respecting  the  dividend 
that  would  be  received  when  the  interest  was  paid, 
as  the  rate  of  exchange  was  liable  to  fluctuate 
widely.  In  spite  of  these  features  the  whole  of 
the  loan  was  taken  up  by  the  last  of  Augusu 
From  1871  to  1877  bonds  were  disposed  of  under  the 
act  of  July  14,  1870,  not  only  for  refunding  pur- 
poses, but  also  for  other  charges  on  the  govcsm- 
ment,  like  the  purchase  of  coin  for  a  resumption 
fund,  the  payment  of  the  costrof  constructing  tlie 
Mi&sissippi  river  improvements,  etc.  The  amount 
of  5  per  cent,  bonds  issued  each  year  was :  1B71 
$59,669,150;  1872,  $140,380,850;  1874,  $115,80o/. 
750;  1875,  $96,506,700;  1876,  $104,558,050;  1877 
$1,184,650.    Total,  $517,994,150.   Ko4i percent! 
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bonds  were  taken  before  August,  1876»  and  after 
this  no  5  per  cent,  bonds  could  be  issued.  The 
secretary  was  able  to  negotiate  these  bonds  bear- 
ing a  lower  rate  of  interest  at  par,  by  reason  of  a 
favorable  change  in  the  money  market,  and  in 
May,  1877,  the  condition  of  the  market  allowed  of 
the  floating  at  par  in  coin  of  a  4  per  cent.  bond. 
Within  a  period  of  thirty  days  the  subscription  for 
this  class  of  bonds  reached  more  than  |75,000,000. 
The  success  indicated  by  this  auspicious  begin- 
ning was,  however,  checked  later  on,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  the  resumption  act  and  to  re- 
nionetize  silver,  measures  which  threw  doubt  upon 
the  credit  of  the  government,  and  threatened  to 
put  an  end  to  all  future  refunding  operations  by 
disabling  the  government  from  borrowing.  The 
result  of  any  such  se^back  would  be  to  throw 
away  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  $1,462,000,000  of  the  debt  which  was  re- 
deemable by  May,  1881,  by  one-third — or  a  saving 
of  $22,006,205  in  yearly  interest.  Fortunately  this 
attack  upon  the  public  credit  failed  in  its  object, 
and  while  the  resumption  law  remained  in  force, 
the  remonetization  of  silver  was  so  accomplished 
as  to  conceal  its  real  effects,  and  postpone  the  dis- 
astrous financial  crisis  that  might  at  once  have 
been  precipitated.  —In  the  early  part  of  1879  a 
measure  passed  the  house,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
certificates  of  deposit  in  aid  of  the  refunding  of 
the  national  debt.  It  proposed  to  authorize  the 
issue,  in  exchange  for  lawful  money,  of  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  of  the  denomination  of  $10,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  convertible  at  anytime  into  4  percent,  bonds. 
The  main  object  to  be  attained  by  this  bill  was  to 
place  these  bonds  within  easy  reach  of  every  cit- 
izen who  desired  to  invest  his  savings  in  these 
securities.  It  had  been  reconmiended  by  the  pres- 
ident in  his  annual  message,  and  also  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  It  met,  however,  with 
great  opposition  in  the  house,  as  its  result  was  rep- 
resented to  be  nothing  less  than  to  convert  the 
treasury  into  a  savings  bank.  The  bill  passed  the 
house,  and  in  the  senate  the  rate  of  interest  was 
changed  to  4  per  cent.  In  order  to  make  this 
form  of  loan  as  popular  as  possible,  and  to  facili- 
tate and  distribute  the  sale  of  these  certificates, 
national  banks  and  public  oflicers  were  designated 
depositaries.  The  intention  of  the  law  was,  how- 
ever, defeated,  as  the  premium  on  the  4  per  cent. 
bonds  offered  a  good  investment,  and  the  certifi- 
cates, while  purchased  in  small  amounts,  were  ob- 
tained chiefiy  in  large  blocks  by  speculators;  the 
attempt  to  offer  an  investment  for  small  savings 
proved  a  farce.  The  main  object  of  these  meas- 
ures, the  refunding  of  the  6  per  cent,  bonds,  was 
accomplished.  By  April  5  all  of  the  outstanding 
6-20's  had  been  refunded,  and  as  no  other  6  per 
cent,  bonds  remained,  attention  was  directed  to 
the  10-40*s.  On  April  16,  $150,000,000  4  per  cents 
were  offered  at  a  premium  of  i  per  cent.  On  the 
following  day  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$149,889,650  were  received  and  accepted,  and  up- 
ward of  $85,000,000  received  and  declined.  By 
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October,  1879,  $40,012,750  of  the  refunding  cer- 
tificates had  been  sold,  and  all  but  $2,809,400  had 
been  exchanged  for  4  per  cent,  bonds.  Between 
November,  1878,  and  November,  1879,  there  had 
been  refunded  $870,848,750  6  per  cent,  and 
$198,890,250  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  into  bonds  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
making  an  annual  saving  of  interest  of  $9,355,877. 
—  It  will  now  be  convenient  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  refunding  operations  accomplished 
since  1870,  as  their  magnitude  will  become  more 
apparent.  In  1870  there  were  outstanding  of  debt 
controllable  within  a  short  period  by  the  govern- 
ment, an  aggregate  of  $1,895,345,950,  on  which  5 
and  6  per  cent,  were  being  paid,  and  more  than 
five-sixths  of  the  total  was  paying  6  per  cent.  The 
annual  interest  charge  was  $81,639,684.  In  place 
of  these  bonds  bearing  high  rates  of  interest  had 
been  issued,  up  to  1880,  $500,000,000  at  5  per  cent., 
$185,000,000  at  4i  per  cent.,  and  $710,345,950 
at  4  per  cent.,  on  which  the  annual  interest  charge 
was  $61,738,838;  being  a  saving  in  interest  of 
$19,900,846.  Within  the  same  period  nearly 
$300,000,000  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  had  been 
discharged.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  these 
great  financial  changes  were  accomplished,  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  general 
condition  of  trade  and  industry  as  shown  in 
the  money  Aiarket.  The  bulk  of  the  bonds  were 
floated  after  1878,  and  before  1878.  The  years 
1871-3  were  marked  by  speculative  movements 
which  gave  an  unnatural  and  in  the  end  an  evil 
stimulus  to  all  forms  of  enterprise  and  invei^t- 
ments,  and  the  securities  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment were  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Sub- 
scriptions were  freely  made  both  here  and  abroad, 
until  the  crisis  of  1873,  which  was  followed  by 
a  long  period  of  retrenchment,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  over-speculation  and  inflated  val- 
ues. The  table  we  have  last  quoted  makes  no 
return  of  sales  for  1873,  and  shows  a  decided 
falling  off  in  those  for  1874^^.  Had  the  loan 
been  offered  two  years  later  than  it  was,  it  could 
not  have  been  negotiated  as  readily.  From 
1873  to  1878  commercial  depression  and  stagna- 
tion weighed  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  most  severe  of  such  periods, 
if  not  the  most  severe,  that  the  nation  has  ever 
experienced.  For  lack  of  other  safe  and  profit- 
able investments,  capital  was  turned  toward  the 
government  bonds,  and  the  glut  of  capital  seek- 
ing investment  in  the  money  centres  gave  an 
opportunity  to  place  at  par  a  bond  bearing  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  There  was  in  these  years  an  im- 
mense amount  of  legitimate  trading  being  done, 
which,  conducted  on  a  sound  basis,  at  least  yielded 
average  profit;  and,  as  there  was  very  little  spent 
and  wasted  in  speculation  and  in  uncertain  ven- 
tures, the  country  was  adding  to  its  available 
wealth  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  This  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  operations  of  1878,  1879  and 
1880.  Although  trade  had  revived,  and  industiy 
was  fully  employed,  the  immense  amount  of  capi- 
tal seeking  for  profit  allowed  the  fioating  of  a 
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4  per  cent,  bond  when  the  security  was  so  un- 
questioned. The  goverament  had  collected  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  each  year  in  excess  of 
its  expenditure,  the  year  1879  forming  an  excep- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  better  condition  of  trade  was 
felt,  the  national  revenues  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1880  the  surplus  revenue  reached 
the  sum  of  165,883,658,  and  gave  every  sign  of 
going  far  above  that  amount  in  the  succeeding 
year,  should  the  favorable  conditions  continue  to 
exist.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  credit  of 
the  government  was  high,  and  the  fact  that  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  had  been  accom- 
plished in  1879  with  almost  no  friction,  and  with- 
out creating  even  a  ripple  in  the  money  markets, 
only  served  to  increase  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  government  to  handle  its  indebtedness.  The 
only  disquieting  circumstance— the  enforced  coin- 
age of  a  silver  dollar  that  was  worth  much  less 
than  its  face— was  not  sufficient  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion on  the  public  faith,  although  notes  of  warn- 
ing regarding  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  question- 
able policy  were  raised  by  those  who  had  made  a 
study  of  economic  questions.  The  fact  that  the 
great  refunding  operations  were  accomplished, 
and  that,  too,  without  creating  any  financial  dis- 
turbance, impressed  the  people  with  the  enormous 
wealth-producing  power  of  the  nation,  and  gave 
promise  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  financial  op- 
erations in  the  future,  should  the  government 
Again  be  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
the  people.  Every  dollar  of  debt  that  the  govern- 
ment paid,  and  every  dollar  of  interest  that  was 
as  much  as  paid  by  being  saved  through  the  re- 
funding into  low  interest  bonds,  represented  ten 
or  a  hundred  dollars  that  could  be  borrowed  in 
the  future,  when  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
should  require.  —  This  operation,  however,  did 
not  complete  the  work  to  be  done,  as  $278,681,850 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  during  the  years  1861 
and  1868,  and  $508,440,850  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
issued  in  1870  and  1871,  were  about  to  become 
due.  Of  these,  all  but  $18,415,000  would  ma- 
ture in  May,  June  and  July,  1881.  These  bonds 
must  be  provided  for,  and  under  existing  laws 
there  remained  available  for  refunding  operations, 
$104,654,050,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total 
to  be  refunded.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
recommended  that  authority  be  conferred  upon 
him  to  issue  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  refunding  cer- 
tificates convertible  into  such  bonds  as  before,  and 
owing  to  the  favorable  situation  he  believed  that 
such  a  bond  could  be  sold  at  a  premium.  Al- 
though a  refunding  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  house,  and  debated,  no  vote  was  reached.  In 
his  report  for  1880  the  secretary  again  called  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  passing  some  measure, 
and  recoumiended  that  this  portion  of  the  debt  be 
provided  for  by  treasury  notes,  running  from  one 
to  ten  years,  and  issued  so  that  they  may  be  paid 
as  they  mature.  This  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  paying  a  premium  on  the  bonds  purchased  by 
the  government  for  the  sinking  fund,  as  had  often 
happened,  and  would  leave  a  large  portion  of  the 


debt  so  placed  that  it  could  be  easily  controlled 
by  the  government.  He  asked  authority  to  issue 
$400,000,000  of  such  notes,  which  he  thought  need 
not  carry  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  8  per  cent , 
and  also  to  issue  a  like  amount  of  bonds,  to  bear 
8.65  per  cent,  interest.  The  government  fours 
were  then  selling  at  118.  A  bill  was  brought  into 
the  house,  which  provided  for  a  long-time  bond 
(at  first  a  50-year  bond,  afterward  modified  to 
2a40's),  to  bear  8  per  cent,  interest.  Objection 
was  at  once  made,  and  with  reason,  that  such  a 
measure  would  practically  place  this  refunded 
portion  of  the  debt  beyond  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  at  a  time  when  large  reductions 
in  the  principal  were  possible.  While  the  surplus 
revenue  in  1879  was  but  about  seven  millions,  in 
1880  it  was  nearly  sixty-six  millions,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  in  1881  a  surplus  of  more  than  fifty 
millions  could  be  counted  upon  with  certainty, 
and  this  amount  might  be  greatly  exceeded.  That 
such  a  proceeding  could  not  be  defended,  was 
proved  by  plain  figures.  In  January,  1881,  there 
remained  $671,207,050  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government  before  July,  and  the  surplus 
revenue  to  be  collected  before  that  date  would, 
by  the  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
reduce  this  sum  to  $640,000,000.  The  require- 
ments of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  next  ten  years, 
or  until  the  $250,000,000  of  the  4i  per  cent,  bonds 
became  due,  would  amount  to  $520,000,000,  and 
this  took  no  account  of  the  surplus  revenue  ap- 
plied to  the  debt  in  that  time.  So  that  there  could 
be  no  Justice  hi  converting  this  $680,000,000  into 
a  long-term  debt.  Tet,  it  was  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest and  the  term  of  the  bond  that  the  debate 
was  centred.  There  was  such  a  scarcity  of  sound 
investments  that  the  returns  were  small  on  such 
as  were  freely  bought.  "Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  French  rentes  yielded  over  5  per  cent,  on  the 
market  price,  and  not  very  long  since  United 
States  government  bonds  could  be  bought,  to  re- 
turn 7  and  8  per  cent.  Consols  are  now  no  lonj^er 
at  par,  but  they  are  so  little  under  it  that  prac- 
tically they  may  be  said  to  yield  only  3  per  cent. ; 
United  States  fours  yield  about  8i  per  cent.  ; 
French  rentes,  about  4  per  cent. ;  Indian  sterling 
bonds,  not  quite  4  per  cent. ;  and  colonial  govern- 
ment securities,  generally  about  the  same  rate. 
Even  Russian  and  Hungarian  bonds,  great  as  is 
the  risk  attached  to  them,  pay  an  investor  onljr 
5i  or  6i  per  cent.,  respectively.  And  if  we  pass 
from  the  securities  of  states  to  those  of  private 
companies,  we  find  that  those  in  good  credit  give 
usually  from  8  to  4  per  cent.,  but  seldom  more." 
It  was  with  reason  urged  that  the  credit  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  as 
high  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  that  a  8  per 
cent,  bond  could  be  floated  at  par;  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  how  long  a  time  such  a  bond  ought  to 
nm.  The  English  consol,  which  bore  8  per  cent. , 
was  practically  perpetual,  but  a  perpetual  debt 
was  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  American 
policy,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   As  finally  passed,  the  bill  provided 
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for  the  issue  of  |400,000,000  of  bonds,  bearing  8 
per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  in  twenty  years,  or 
redeemable  in  five  years  after  the  date  of  issue, 
«nd  also  treasury  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $800,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent., 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  government  after 
one  year,  and  payable  in  ten  years  from  the  date 
•of  issue. — But  while  passing  through  congress, 
a  provision  was  introduced  into  the  measure,  which 
was  not  only  decidedly  objectionable  in  itself,  but 
was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  a  funding  act,  which 
should  be  a  purely  voluntary  transaction :  the 
government  ought  not,  in  such  a  case,  to  attempt 
to  force  a  sale,  either  upon  the  people  or  upon  any 
particular  class  of  institutions,  llie  securities  of 
the  government  had  been  made  a  basis  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  national  banks,  and  these  useful 
institutions  had  exi)erienced  a  great  reduction  in 
their  profits,  through  the  previous  funding  opera- 
tions of  the  government.  The  comptroller  of  the 
<;urrency,  in  his  report  for  1879,  said :  "The  re- 
funding of  the  national  debt  conmienced  in  1871, 
.at  which  time  the  national  banks  held  nearly 
$400,000,000  of  the  6  and  6  per  cent,  bonds ;  and 
#rom  that  date  to  the  present  time  they  have  held 
more  than  one- fifth  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  United  States.  This  class  of  bonds  has  since 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  is  now  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  all  the  bonds  pledged  for  circulation, 
while  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  consists 
•of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent."  At  the 
time  that  this  funding  bill  was  pending  (1881)  the 
Amounts  of  6  and  5  per  cents  had  been  still  more 
reduced.  It  was  now  proposed  to  make  the  new 
bonds  the  only  government  securities  that  could 
in  future  be  used  by  the  banks  as  a  basis  for  their 
'Circulation,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  the  banks  to 
accept  this  proposition,  the  taxes  on  capital,  de- 
posits and  circulation  were  to  be  repealed.  But 
these  measures  of  compensation  were  not  included 
in  the  bill  which  passed  the  house,  and  the  finance 
committee  of  the  senate  proposed  to  strike  out  this 
4:oercive  section,  thus  removing  the  objectionable 
feature  of  the  bill.  It  had  been  shown  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  that  such  a  section  would 
strike  a  very  serious  blow  at  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem, as  the  1211,000,000  of  bonds  then  deposited 
by  the  banks  would  mature  in  that  year  (1881),  and 
this  amount  of  the  new  3  per  cents  would  have 
to  be  substituted,  or  the  notes  issued  on  it  would 
have  to  be  retired,  and  the  banks  probably  be 
compelled  to  go  into  liquidation.  But  the  section 
was  restored,  and  the  bill  went  to  the  president. 
The  result  of  this  provision  was  to  create  great 
distrust  among  the  banks,  and  in  the  short  period 
of  thirteen  days  they  contracted  their  issues  by 
$18,722,840,  and  nearly  precipitated  a  panic.  In 
fact,  a  crisis  was  averted  only  by  the  action  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  paid  out  an  equal 
amount  of  legal  tenders  in  the  purchase  of  bonds. 
This  movement  was,  however,  caused  in  a  meas- 
ure by  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  were, 
that  "section  four,  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
entitled  'an  act  fixing  the  amount  of   United 


States  notes,'  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed; 
and  sections  5159  and  5160  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
re-enacted."  This  would  deprive  the  banks  of 
the  right  to  take  up  by  a  deposit  of  legal  tenders 
their  bonds  held  by  the  treasurer  as  a  security  for 
their  circulation,  and  would  compel  them  to  keep 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  their  capital, 
and  this,  whether  they  issued  circulating  notes  or 
not.  This  panic,  however  uncalled  for,  showed 
that  the  banks  believed  their  existence  to  be  en- 
dangered, and  the  president,  taking  the  same 
position,  vetoed  the  bill,  giving  as  a  reason  the 
inexpediency,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  of  the 
coercive  section.  "  Under  this  section  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  no  additional  banks  will  hereafter  be 
organized,  *  *  and  no  increase  of  the  capital  of 
existing  banks  can  be  obtained  except  by  the  pur- 
chase and  deposit  of  3  per  cent,  bonds.  No  other 
bonds  of  the  United  States  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  *  *  This  is  a  radical  change  in  the 
banking  law.  It  takes  from  the  banks  the  right 
they  have  heretofore  had  under  the  law  to  pur- 
chase and  deposit,  as  security  for  their  circulation, 
any  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States,  and 
deprives  the  bill  holder  of  the  best  security  which 
the  banks  are  able  to  give,  by  requiring  them  to 
deposit  bonds  having  the  least  value  of  any  bonds 
issued  by  the  government.  *  ♦  In  short,  I 
can  not  but  regard  the  fifth  section  of  the  bill  as 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  destruction  of  the 
national  banking  system. "  The  veto  message  was 
submitted  on  the  day  before  congress  adjourned, 
so  that  no  action  could  be  taken  on  it.  —  In  this 
way  was  a  refunding  measure  defeated.  But  the 
debt  was  maturing,  and  some  provision  for  meet- 
ing it  must  be  made.  Congress  had  adjourned, 
and  the  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  On  March  1,  1881,  or 
three  days  before  the  adjournment  of  congress, 
the  maturing  debt  was . 


TITLE  OF  LOAN. 

Rate 
per  ct. 

Redeeinabie. 

Amount. 

Loan  of  Jolj  and  Aug.,  1861 

Loanofl868 

Funded  loan  of  1881 

8 
6 
6 

June  80,1881 
June  80,1881 
May   1,1881 

$144,889,900 

57,316,100 

460,880,650 

The  only  resources  of  the  government  to  meet 
these  obligations  were  the  surplus  revenue,  and 
about  $104,650,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  that  had 
been  authorized  by  the  acts  of  1870  and  1871,  but 
had  not  been  disposed  of.  To  pay  off  the  matur- 
ing bonds  with  the  revenue  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question;  and  to  have  issued  the  4  per  cents  would 
have  placed  so  much  of  the  debt  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  they  had  to  run  before  redemption,  a  step 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  take.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Windom,  therefore  assumed  the  responsibility 
and  adopted  the  following  plan:  "On  April  11 
there  was  called  for  absolute  payment  on  July  1, 
1881,  the  small  loan  of  $688,800,  bearing  6  per 
cent,  interest,  and  known  as  the  Oregon  war  debt. 
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and  at  the  same  time,  for  pa3rmeDt  on  the  same 
date,  the  6  per' cent,  loans,  acts  of  July  17  and 
Aug.  5,  1861,  amounting  to  $140,544,650,  and  act 
of  March  3,  1868,  amounting  to  $55,145,750;  but 
to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  two  latter  loans 
permission  was  given  to  have  their  bonds  con- 
tinued at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  pro- 
vided they  should  so  request."  This  plan  proved 
entirely  successful,  and  a  like  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  the  holders  of  the  funded  loan  of  1881. 
The  bonds  were  presented  freely,  because  the  new 
continued  bonds  (known  as  •*  Windoms")  bore  a 
small  premium,  and  the  amounts  that  were  not 
flo  presented  were  easily  met  by  the  surplus  reve- 
nue. The  annual  saving  in  interest  accomplished 
by  this  simple  operation  was  $10,478,^2,  and  on 
Nov.  1  there  remained  outstanding  of  bonds 
bearing  8i  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  government,  $568,880,050.  The  step 
taken  by  the  secretary  was  severely  criticised  as 
being  an  assumption  of  legislative  powers  by  an 
executive  officer,  but  he  really  had  no  alternative, 
and,  as  events  proved,  his  expedient  was  better 
than  the  one  proposed  by  congress,  which  would 
have  placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  a  larger  portion  of  the  debt  by 
postponing  payment  of  it  for  a  term  of  years. 
Although  this  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  re- 
funding measure,  it  accomplished  what  such  a 
measure  proposed  to  accomplish,  and  so  satisfac- 
tory was  the  result  that  Secretary  Folger  made 
**no  recommendation  of  legislation  for  the  re- 
funding of  the  bonds  now  outstanding  bearing 


interest  at  8i  per  centum."  —  A  bill  to  refund 
$200,000,000  of  the  continued  bonds  into  8  per 
cent,  stock  was  debated  in  the  senate,  but  failed 
in  the  house,  and  the  whole  matter  would  have 
been  allowed  to  rest  had  it  not  been  for  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  the  national  banks  to  renew  their 
charters.  The  eleventh  section  of  this  act  (July 
12, 1882)  authorized  the  secretary  to  receive  con- 
tinued bonds,  and  to  issue  instead  8  per  cent,  se- 
curities ;  and  provided  "  that  the  bonds  herein 
authorized  shall  not  be  called  in  and  paid  so  long 
as  any  bonds  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
issued  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  S 
per  centum,  and  which  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  outstandings 
and  uncalled.  The  last  of  the  said  bonds  origi- 
nally issued  under  this  act,  and  their  substitutes, 
shall  be  first  called  in,  and  this  order  of  payment 
shall  be  followed,  until  all  shall  have  been  paid." 
This  measure  completed  the  funding  operations  of 
the  government,  and  while  more  than  $800,000,000 
of  the  81  per  cents  were  exchanged  for  8  per 
cents,  the  surplus  revenues  were  so  great  that,  by 
November,  1888,  the  8  per  cents  were  beuig 
called  in  for  payment.  It  was,  in  fact,  then  a 
question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  reTe- 
nues  of  the  government  when  all  the  threes  were 
redeemed,  as  no  other  bonds  became  due  until 
1801,  and  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  revenue  had 
proved  abortive.  —  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
more  completely  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  debt,  the  following  table,  from  official 
records,  is  given : 
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— Authorities.  The  Finance  Reports  and  Con- 
greMtonal  Globe  and  Record  are  the  chief  authori- 
ties, but  there  is  much  material  scattered  among 
periodicals  which  might  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, but  which  can  not  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  WoRTHiNOTON  C.  Ford. 

REICHSRATH  (council  of  the  empire)  is  the 
name  of  the  parliament  of  Austria.     It  is  divided 


into  two  chambers,  the  members  of  the  lower 
house  being  elective.    (See  Austrla^-Hukqary.) 

REICHSTAG.    The  Reichstag  is  the  elective 

chamber  of  the  German  parliament.  Thus  was 
resumed  the  name  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates 
of  the  (German  empire,  which,  from  1063,  up 
to  1806,  convened  regularly  at  Regensburg,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  arch- 
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chancellor  of  the  empire,  the  elector-archbishop  of 
Mayence.  That  assembly  was  divided  into  three 
chambers:  1,  of  electors;  2,  of  princes,  divided  into 
the  temporal  and  the  ecclesiastical  bench  (the  neu- 
tral bench  between  them  was  occupied  by  the  Prot- 
estant bishops  of  LUbeck  and  of  OsnabrUck);  8, 
of  cities,  subdivided  into  the  bench  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Buabian  bench.  Each  of  the  three  cham- 
bers deliberated  separately;  after  a  separate  vote 
had  been  taken,  the  chambers  sought  to  come  to 
an  understanding,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  the  emperor  a  common  decision,  called  eoneH/a^ 
sum  imperii.  Block. 

REMOYAL  OF  DEPOSITS.  (See  Dbpobtto, 
Bbmoyal  of.) 

BEMOYALS  FBOM  OFFICE.  The  subject 
of  AppoinlmenU  has  been  reserved,  to  be  consid- 
ered here  with  BemataU,  An  appointment,  in  a 
political  sense,  is  the  designation  and  authoriza- 
tion, by  the  proper  authority,  of  some  person  to 
l>e  a  public  officer  or  agent,  with  the  powers  and 
•duties  conferred  by  law.  A  removal  is  an  act,  on 
the  part  of  some  competent  authority,  by  which 
the  holding  of  a  public  office  or  agency  is  brought 
to  an  end.  Very  generally  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  that  of  removal  are  vested  in  the  same 
officer  or  body.  Under  enlightened  governments 
this  power,  save  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  sub- 
ordinates of  the  judicial  and  legislative  depart- 
ments, is,  with  few  exceptions,  treated  as  an 
executive  power.  Under  the  very  defective  con- 
federacy which  preceded  the  American  constitu- 
tion, the  appointing  power  was  in  congress,  there 
having  been  no  executive  branch;  and  in  several 
of  the  states  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  that  power 
has  been  retained  or  usurped  by  the  legislature. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  power  of  appointment 
is  divided  between  two  authorities,  as  in  the  case 
of  about  8,600  of  the  higher  non-elective  officers 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confllmed  by  the  senate.  (See  Con- 
7IBMATION.)  The  same  mode  of  appointment 
generally  prevails  in  the  states;  but  Massachusetts 
gives  the  power  of  confirmation,  generally,  to  a 
council  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  people 
in  districts,  and  perhaps  some  other  states  have 
followed  her  example.  — The  federal  constitution, 
the  theory  of  which  is  followed  by  the  states,  con- 
fers the  appointing  power  upon  the  president  in 
these  words:  "He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  Uie  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  con- 
gresa  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  proper  in  the 
president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments."  This  power  extends  to 
army  and  navy  appointments,  as  well  as  to  those 
for  the  civil  service.    No  power  of  removal  is 


formally  conferred,  and  the  only  provisions  ex- 
pressly ailecting  that  power  are  these :  1.  "The 
president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for  a  conviction  of  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. "  2.  "  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior," 
and  their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  continuance  in  office.  8.  "The  house  of 
representatives  shall  elect  their  speaker  and  other 
officers ;  *  *  the  senate  shall  choose  their  other 
officers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempore  in  the 
absence  of  the  vice-president."  Each  of  these  pro- 
visions plainly  leaves  the  important  authority  and 
duty  of  removal  of  federal  officials,  in  case  they 
are  not  guilty  of  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors, 
utterly  unprovided  for,  and  therefore  to  mere  im< 
plication.  —  The  appointment  has  been  held  com- 
plete when  the  commission  is  filled  out  and  signed 
by  the  president,  even  though  not  delivered.  (Mar- 
bury  V0.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187,  and  19  Howard 
Rep.,  4,  74.)  But  President  Jefferson  dissented 
from  this  view,  and  treated  a  delivery  of  the  com- 
mission as  essential  to  complete  an  appointment. — 
Congress  has  vested  in  the  courts  of  law  the  ap- 
pointment of  nearly  or  quite  all  the  subordinates 
of  those  tribunals.  With  considerable  exceptions 
(for  which  see  Gonfibmation  and  Tebm  and 
Tezoirb  of  Office),  it  has  vested  in  each  of  the 
heads  of  departments  the  appointment  of  its  own 
subordinates.  And  legislative  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  all  other  really  free  countries,  appoint 
and  remove  their  own  subordinates.  —  Under  the 
federal  constitution,  it  would  seem  plain,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  officers  of  congress,  no  ap- 
pointment of  civil  officers  can  be  made,  except, 
first,  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate;  or,  second,  of  inferior  offi- 
cers, 1,  by  the  president  alone,  2,  by  one  of  the 
heads  of  a  department,  or,  8,  by  a  court  of  law.— 
There  seems  to  be  no  clear  definition  of  an  "  infe- 
rior officer"  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  and 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  frame  one  of  much 
definiteness.  What,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  congress  to  vest  appointments?  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine  what  persons  in  the 
public  service  are,  in  any  sense,  officers  within  the 
purview  of  the  constitution.  There  are  at  all  times 
thousands  in  that  service  whom  the  law,  with  little 
precision,  designates  as  employes.  In  legal  phrase, 
they  are  employed,  but  not  appointed,  and  are  dis- 
missed, or  discharged,  but  not  removed.  Their 
selection  for,  and  severance  from,  the  public  serv- 
ice, is,  therefore,  technically  no  exercise  of  the 
appointing  power.  Mere  laborers  in  the  navy 
yards,  arsenals,  and  elsewhere,  are  clearly  only 
employes.  But  many  persons,  in  continuous  serv- 
ice at  custom  houses  and  other  offices,  as  well  as 
the  clerks  of  committees  and  commissions,  and 
all  like  officials,  whose  relations  and  duties  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  others  ckissed  as 
officers,  are  designated  and  treated  as  if  only  em- 
ployes.   Such,  too,  is  the  case  of  nearly  all  of 
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the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  snbordiiiates  of 
postmasters  throughout  the  Union,  they  being 
employed  and  discharged  by  the  postmasters 
themselves,  without  any  action  by  the  postmaster 
general;  yet  the  lubordinates  of  collectors,  naval 
officers,  surveyors,  etc.,  with  slight  exception — 
though  having  analogous  functions  and  authority, 
and  being  in  no  respect  more  official  and  perma- 
nent— are  treated  as  officers.  They  are  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
the  direct  superiors  of  the  latter  "inferior  offi- 
cers "  only  making  recommendations  concerning 
them  to  that "  head  of  department."  On  no  sound 
principle  can  such  discrimination  be  made.  The 
clerk  of  the  postmaster,  on  the  basis  of  principle, 
dignity  and  justice,  is  as  much  an  officer  as  the 
clerk  of  the  collector.  The  question  may  well 
arise  as  to  which  of  these  two  classes  of  public 
servants  are  now  being  selected  and  discharged  in 
an  unconstitutional  manner.  —  Confusion  on  the 
subject  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  law  of  1789  (1  Btat.  at  Large,  chap, 
xz.,  §  27),  authorizes  "marshals  to  appoint  one 
or  more  deputies,"  and  a  court  or  judge  to  re- 
move them.  It  has  been  decided  (United  States 
w.  Finkle,  8  Blatchford  Rep.,  425),  that  "these 
deputies  are  officers."  But  if  they  are  officers, 
it  is  plain  that  they  can  not  be  appointed  by  a 
marshal,  he  not  being  an  official  upon  whom  con- 
gress can  confer  the  appointing  power.  (See 
United  States  vs,  Hertwell,  6  Wallace  Rep.,  885, 
for  an  analogous  case.) — The  authority  of  con- 
gress, in  regard  to  vesting  the  appointing  power, 
may  obviously  be  so  exercised  as  to  greatly  affect 
not  only  the  executive  department  itself,  but  the 
relations  between  it  and  the  senate.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  vast  number  of  subordinates  now 
made  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  alone 
might  eithef  be  vested  in  the  president  alone,  or, 
on  the  other  extreme,  be  made  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  senate.  So  the  appointment  of 
all  who  can  be  classed  as  "inferior  officers"  of 
the  about  8,500  officers  now  nominated  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  might  be 
given  to  the  president  alone  or  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments. And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  far  con- 
gress may  go  in  regulating  the  power  of  removal. 
Even  as  early  as  1826,  a  committee  of  the  senate 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  requiring  the  president, 
in  making  nominations  to  that  body,  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy caused  by  a  removal,  to  state  the  reasons 
for  which  the  removal  had  been  made.  There  is 
a  statute  forbidding  the  head  of  a  department 
removing  certain  officers  "except  for  cause  stated 
in  writing,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  congress 
at  the  session  following  such  removal."  (U.  S. 
Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1705;  and  see  Confirmation,  for 
effect  of  tenure  of  office  acts.)  —  The  question 
where  the  right  of  removal  was  vested  arose  al- 
most upon  the  government  going  into  effect. 
Closely  connected  with  that,  was  the  question  as 
to  the  theory  and  basis  of  removals.  These  ques- 
tions were  discussed  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  its  first  session,  of  which  Madison  was  a 


member.  A  considerable  majority— contrary  to 
a  view  expressed  in  the  "Federalist,"  and  sp- 
proved  by  Mr.  Webster— finally  held  that  the 
power  of  removal  was  in  the  president  alone,  and 
that  he  could  remove  in  his  discretion.  (Annals 
of  Congress,  vol.  1,  pp.  86^-884.)  The  senate 
approved  this  view,  but  only  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Adams.  (Ex  parte 
Hennin,  18  Peters  Rep.,  287,  240.)  In  conformity 
to  this  view,  the  act  establishing  the  treasury  de- 
partment declares  that  "  the  secretary  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  president."  Ever  since,  this  vast 
implied  power- the  greatest  perhaps  ever  con- 
ferred by  mere  construction — ^has  been  accorded 
to  the  president,  without  its  ever  having  been  made 
an  issue  in  the  courts.  (1  Kent's  Commentaries, 
811.)  The  debate  in  the  house  was  elaborate, 
and  disclosed  great  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
rule  for  which  Mr.  Madison,  who  took  a  leading 
part,  contended,  was  that  the  power  of  removal 
was  an  incident  to  or  really  a  part  of  the  power 
of  appointments,  and  that  it  therefore  belonged 
to  the  president  alone.  The  senate  was  to  have 
no  part  in  its  exercise.  He  also  maintained,  with 
unanswerable  cogency,  that  removals  can  be 
made  only  for  cause,  and  that  a  failure  to  re- 
move for  good  cause  and  a  removal  without  such 
cause,  would  alike  be  malfeasance  on  the  part  of 
the  president,  (and  consequently  on  the  part  of 
any  official  having  the  appointing  power),  which 
would  justly  subject  him  to  impeachment.  It 
was  strongly  urged  by  others,  that,  as  the  senate 
had  the  power  of  confirmation  (see  Confisma> 
tion),  and  hence  in  a  sense  shared  the  appointing- 
power,  it  should  also  be  consulted  as  to  removals. 
Mr.  Benson,  of  New  York,  (where  the  spoils  sys- 
tem was  first  and  most  fully  developed),  advanced 
the  doctrine  that  the  president  could  '*  remove  at 
pleasure" ;  and  consequently  that  he  was  under 
no  such  legal  or  moral  responsibility  as  Mr.  Mad- 
ison insisted  upon.  Others  urged  the  equally  rad- 
ical view,  on  the  other  extreme,  that  appointed 
officers  were  removable  only  by  impeachment  and 
conviction,  which  would,  of  course,  give  a  tenure 
of  good  behavior.  The  only  decision  reached 
was,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  in  the  presi- 
dent alone,  until  some  part  of  it  should  (with  the 
power  of  appointment)  be  vested  by  congress  else- 
where, as  the  constitution  authorizes.  Yet,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  the  first  congress,  in  one 
case,  by  law  vested  the  power  of  appointing  cer- 
tain officers  in  one  subordinate  official  (not  the 
head  of  a  department),  and  the  power  of  remov* 
ing  them  in  another.  (1  Stat,  at  Large,  chap,  xx., 
§  27.) — Despite  the  confficting  action  of  congress, 
the  rule  of  the  courts  is,  that  the  power  of  remov- 
al is  an  incident  of  the  power  of  appointment. 
(Ex  parte  Hennin,  18  Peters  Rep.,  261.)  It  is  the 
general  rule,  consequently,  that  when  a  power  of 
appointment  is  conferred,  the  power  of  removal 
accompanies  it  as  an  incident;  the  conditions  on 
which  the  removal  may  be  made  depending  on 
the  tenure  of  the  office,  as  defined  by  law.  (See 
Term  and  Tenure  of  Office.)    Where  there 
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is  a  tenure  of  good  behavior,  it  is  plain  there 
must  be  a  good  cause  arising  from  the  bad  con- 
duct of  the  official.  Removal,  in  such  a  case, 
must  be  preceded  by  such  action  as  is  equivalent 
to  a  conviction  for  misbehavior;  of  which  there 
must  have  been  a  charge,  and  upon  that  charge  a 
trial  and  opportunity  of  defense.  (Page  vs.  Hoe- 
din,  8  B.  Munroe,  672.)  There  are  few  cases  of 
such  tenure,  except  the  judiciary.  Under  a  pow- 
er to  remove  "for  cause  "  there  is  a  limitation  of 
the  power  of  a  mere  discretionary  removal,  and 
there  must  be  a  legal  cause — malfeasance,  mis- 
feasance or  nonfeasance— constituting  a  breach 
of  the  trust  of  the  office,  of  which  the  courts  can 
take  notice;  and  they  will  restore  the  officer  re- 
moved without  such  cause.  (State,  etc.,  vs.  Com- 
mon Council,  0  Wisconsin  Rep.,  254;  Ex  parte 
King,  85  Texas  Rep.,  657;  Field  vs.  Com.,  etc., 
82  Penn.  Rep.,  478,  484;  The  People  vs.  Munday, 
72  New  York  Rep.,  445;  The  People  vs.  The  May- 
or, 79  New  York  Rep.,  582.)  If  there  is  some 
evidence  of  cause  for  removal,  the  courts  will  not 
review  that  evidence,  though  they  might  in  the 
first  instance  have  reached  a  different  conclusion. 
(The  People  vs.  Campbell,  82  New  York  Rep., 
247.) — Nearly  all  appointed  officials,  save  those 
having  a  fixed  term,  hold  during  the  discretion  of 
the  official  having  the  appointing  power,  or,  in 
common  phrase,  "  during  his  pleasure."  A  simi- 
lar right  of  removal  during  the  term  exists  in 
the  case  of  appointed  officials  having  a  fixed  term 
of  years.  —  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  until 
recently,  the  power  of  the  president  to  remove 
(or  dismiss)  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  Is  the 
same  as  his  power  to  remove  a  civil  officer;  but 
congress  has  so  regulated  that  authority,  that, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  the  power 
of  summarily  discharging  army  or  navy  officers 
"in  time  of  peace "  can  not  be  exercised  '' except 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
or  in  commutation  thereof."  (Blake  vs.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  18  Ott  Rep.,  227,  287.)  This  liability 
of  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  confirmed 
by  the  senate,  to  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
mere  concurrent  act  of  the  president  and  the  par- 
ty majority  of  that  body,  has,  unquestionably,  a 
vicious  tendency;  drawing  those  officers  into  pol- 
itics, and  causing  them  to  more  and  more  dread 
political  influence  and  to  court  the  favor  of  parties 
and  their  leaders.  This  power  of  removal  is  held 
in  partisan  circles,  and  very  generally  on  the  part 
of  the  politician  class,  to  mean  a  right  to  remove 
in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
party  or  faction,  and  even  if  not,  yet  in  order  to 
realize  the  political  ambition  of  the  appointing 
oiflcer.  The  threat  or  fear  of  such  use  of  it  is 
made  effective  for  extorting  political  assessments, 
and  for  compelling  the  officials  of  the  government 
to  become  the  henchmen  of  parties  and  chief- 
tains. This  prostitution  of  the  power  of  removal, 
like  that  of  the  power  of  appointment,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  by  which  the 
public  service  has  been  demoralized  and  degraded, 
and  the  spoils  system  has  been  made  potential. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
mischievous  and  unwan'anted  suggestion  drawn 
from  the  phrase  "removable  at  pleasure"  some- 
times used  by  the  courts.  It  has  too  often,  even 
by  honest  citissens,  been  accepted  as  meaning  an 
authority  under  no  moral  obligations  ;  when,  in 
fact,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  duty  of 
using  it,  conscientiously,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  interests  in  the  broadest  sense  in  which 
they  may  be  affected.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
a  technical,  legal  power^  no  officer  can  have  a 
right  to  remove  a  worthy  public  servant,  except 
for  adequate  public  reasons,  nor  any  right  to  for- 
bear to  remove  an  unworthy  one,  unless  the  re- 
moval would,  for  peculiar  reasons,  be  at  the  mo- 
ment a  public  detriment.  This  was  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Madison,  and  enforced  during  his  gen- 
eration.—The  moral  obligations  attending  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  appointing  power  are  clear  enough 
to  any  candid  mind,  however  party  zeal  and 
vicious  usages  may  have  obscured  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  mere  politician.  The  same  rules  of 
duty  which  forbid  the  use  of  the  people's  money 
for  private  and  party  purposes,  also  forbid  the 
exercise  of  any  branch  of  the  appointing  power 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  fact  that  the  public 
conscience  is  outraged  at  every  falsification  of  the 
public  accounts  and  every  peculation  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  yet  takes  but  languid  notice  of  the 
appointment  of  the  friends  of  thieves  to  be  con- 
stables and  marshals,  of  ignorant  politicians  to  be 
justices,  or  of  second  or  third  class  lawyers  to  be 
judges,  though  abuses  and  disqualifications  on 
the  part  of  these  latter  officials  may  be  ten  times 
the  most  disastrous,  only  illustrates  the  lack  of 
political  education  and  the  need  of  reflection  upon 
all  that  pertains  to  one  of  the  most  vital  and  po- 
tential powers  of  government.  We  allow,  all 
over  the  land,  officers  to  appoint,  almost  without 
criticism,  an  incompetent  relative,  or  an  ignorant 
electioneering  partisan,  to  official  places,  by  rear 
son  of  which  the  public  business  greatly  suffers 
and  official  Ufe  is  made  disreputable;  though  we 
should  be  justly  astir  for  a  conviction,  if  a  single 
doUar  had  been  taken  by  a  letter  carrier,  or  a  pair 
of  gloves— on  which  we,  perhaps,  had  paid  no 
duties— had  been  abstracted  by  a  baggage  inspect- 
or. It  will  be  a  great  advance  of  public  educa- 
tion and  of  the  public  welfare  in  many  ways, 
when  we  shall  have  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
which  will  be  indignant  and  outspoken  upon 
every  prostitution  of  the  high  trust  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  for  party  or  selfish  ends.  And  it 
may  not  be  without  use  to  invite  special  attention 
to  the  study  and  reflection  required  for  compre- 
hending how  profoundly,  and  in  what  manifold 
ways,  in  federal,  state  and  municipal  affairs,  the 
honest  use  of  that  power,  for  the  selection  of  the 
wisest,  purest  and  most  efficient,  could  be  made 
potential  for  the  purification  of  politics  and  eleva- 
tion of  official  life.  Such  teaching  should  find  a 
place  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  now  the 
accepted  opinion  of  a  great  proportion  of  our 
people,  if  not  that  this  power  may  justifiably  be 
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used  to  advance  the  personal  friends  of  the  officer, 
yet  that  it  may  be  used  to*  strengthen  his  party 
and  his  faction.  Upon  that  theory  it  is  now  gen- 
erally exercised.  (See  Spoils  System,  Patron- 
age, Promotion.) — The  abuses  in  connection 
with  the  power  of  removal  are  by  no  means  all 
on  the  side  of  its  selfish  or  partisan  exercise. 
The  same  malign  influences  which  cause  worthy 
officials  to  be  sent  away,  are  as  powerfully  exerted 
to  keep  the  unworthy  in  thehr  places.  Those  who 
have  been  able  to  make  the  public  service  a  hos- 
pital for  their  dependents,  combine  to  resent  all 
attempts  to  remove  them.  It  may  cost  a  post- 
master or  a  head  of  a  department  his  place  to 
send  away  the  incompetent  electioneering  agent 
of  a  great  party  chieftain,  or  even  "the  young 
lady  "  recommended  "  by  a  congressman. "  Offices 
are  frequently  burdened  with  supernumeraries, 
whom  those  having  the  power  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  remove.  President  Grant,  in  one  of  his 
messages,  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  far  easier 
to  remove  the  unworthy  who  came  in  through 
competition,  and  were  therefore  without  influence 
to  keep  them,  than  it  was  to  remove  the  inefficient 
favorites  of  great  politicians.  —  Under  despotic 
forms  of  government — or  where  corruption,  as  in 
Turkey,  Is  habitually  resorted  to  as  an  agency  of 
administration — there  is  of  course  no  more  pre- 
tense of  justice,  or  regard  for  moral  obligation, 
in  exercising  the  power  of  removal,  than  of  that 
of  appointment.  It  is,  without  scruple,  used  to 
reward  favorites,  to  gain  money,  to  suppress  in- 
dependence, to  strengthen  dynasties  and  hier- 
archies. Cromwell  used  it,  almost  as  freely  as 
did  James  and  Charles,  to  uphold  political  and 
religious  partisans.  Even  as  late  as  George  III. 
it  was  used  for  nearly  or  quite  all  those  puiposes, 
and  in  the  army  and  navy  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
service.  When  liberty  and  justice  were  enough 
advanced  to  enable  party  majorities  to  rule,  the 
dominant  party  began  by  prostituting  that  power 
for  selflsh  ends  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  the 
corrupt  tyrants  of  earlier  days  had  done.  —  Soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  American  constitution, 
there  arose  a  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  too 
strong  for  the  king  to  confront,  which  condemned 
removals  without  cause,  and  such  removals  ceased. 
Parties,  there,  have  long  since  reached  the  sound 
conclusion  that  even  their  own  strength  is  not  in- 
creased by  mere  partisan  appointments  or  pro- 
scriptive  removals.  (See  Civil  Service  Reform, 
Promotions.)  —  From  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional administration  until  Jackson  came  to  the 
presidency,  it  was  the  accepted  theory  and  the 
constant  practice  that  removals  were  not  to  be 
made  without  good  cause;  and  that,  unless  in  the 
cases  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  president  and  per- 
haps a  few  others,  political  opinion  did  not  con- 
stitute such  a  cause.  Under  Jefferson  and  the 
second  Adams  especially,  there  was  great  press- 
ure for  removals  for  political  reasons.  But  they, 
and  each  of  the  first  six  presidents,  standing  upon 
principle  and  a  sense  of  public  duty,  nobly  re- 
sisted that  partisan  demand;  altogether  making 


only  seventy-three  removals  in  the  forty  yean 
covered  by  their  terms.  Of  these,  Washington 
made  nine,  and  all  for  cause;  John  Adams, 
nine,  and  none  on  mere  political  grounds;  Jeffer- 
son, thirty-nine,  of  which  he  said  none  were  for 
party  reasons;  Madison,  five;  Monroe,  nine;  and 
John  Q.  Adams  only  two,  and  both  for  cause.  It 
is  certain  that  not  one  of  these  presidents  made  a 
proscription  or  partisan  removal  according  to  the 
later  practice.  With  Jackson's  accession  to  the 
presidency  a  new  spirit  triumphed.  Offices  were 
treated  rather  as  party  spoils  than  as  public  trusts. 
Removals  were  made  for  the  treble  purpose  of 
punishing  political  opponents,  of  rewarding  sub- 
servient supporters,  and  "of  strengthening  the 
party."  In  the  year  from  March  4,  1829,  to 
March  4,  1830,  President  Jackson  appears  to  have 
made  784  removals.  Throughout  his  two  terms 
his  use  of  the  appointing  power  was  in  the  same 
intolerant  and  despotic  spirit.  In  all  the  lower 
grades  of  the  public  service,  the  president's  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed.  The  theory  that  pa^ 
ronage  is  essential  to  the  vitality  and  usefulness 
of  parties,  and  that  ''to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,"  was  generally  enforced.  The  higher  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  was  outraged,  and  all  official 
life  was  humiliated  and  debased.  We  have  no 
space  for  enlarging  upon  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  spoils  system  then  first  established  in  the  na- 
tional administration.  (See  Spoils  Sitstem,  Pat- 
ronage.)—  How  thoroughly  the  theory  enforced 
at  Washington  was  also  enforced  in  the  local  offices 
is  well  illustrated  a  few  years  later  at  the  New 
York  custom  house.  One  collector,  there,  in  the 
four  years  from  1858  to  1862,  removed  889  of  his 
690  subordinates;  another,  of  the  opposite  party, 
in  the  three  and  a  half  years  next  following,  re- 
moved  525  out  of  702  of  those  serving  under  him. 
Nearly  all  these  removals  were  for  partisan  rea- 
sons. The  duty  of  removing  for  cause  was,  by 
reason  of  vicious  political  influence,  but  rarely 
performed.  And  this  reckless,  demoralizing  pro- 
scription, fatal  alike  to  efficiency  in  the  customs 
service,  to  purity  in  politics,  and  to  all  manly  self- 
respect  in  the  public  service,  continued  there,  and 
generally  prevailed  in  the  whole  civil  administra- 
tion, until  the  demand  for  a  reform  policy  began 
to  be  effective  soon  after  1871.  In  the  five  years, 
or  1,565  secular  days,  preceding  the  year  1871, 
there  were  1,678  removals,  and  nearly  all  for  mere 
partisan  reasons,  in  the  New  York  custom  house 
^or,  more  than  at  the  rate  of  one  every  secular 
day  of  the  five  years!  —  From  the  introduction  of 
the  reform  methods,  in  July,  1878,  (under  which 
competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
New  York  custom  house  have  been  since  enforced), 
until  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year,  no  re- 
moval was  there  made.  Prom  the  last-named  date 
to  Feb.  20,  1881,  (nearly  two  and  a  half  years), 
only  forty-four  removals  were  made  in  the  office, 
and  all  for  cause,  and  hence  none  for  political 
reasons.  From  the  last-named  date  to  this  time 
(November,  1882),  the  removals  have  been  upon 
the  same  basis  and  in  almost  the  same  ratio,  as  in 
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the  two  and  a  half  yean  precedhig  1881.  — The 
efiFects  of  the  new  system  upon  removals,  as  en- 
forced in  the  New  York  postofQce  during  the 
same  periods,  have  been  almost  identical  with 
those  at  the  custom  house.  And  at  the  several 
other  offices  where  competitive  examinations,  with 
various  defects  and  limitations,  have  been  en- 
forced, there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  number  of  proscriptive  removals.  Like 
results  attended  the  enforcement  of  such  examin- 
ation at  Washington  under  President  Grant. — Pro- 
scriptive and  partisan  removals  (or,  in  other  words, 
removals  without  cause),  are  almost  invariably 
made  in  order  to  furnish  a  vacancy  for  some  in- 
fluential or  strongly  backed  office  seeker.  And  if 
it  were  necessary  that  every  such  office  seeker 
should  win  the  first  place  in  a  competitive  exam- 
ination before  he  could  be  appointed,  there  would 
be  few  unjust  removals,  and  the  question  as  to  a  rea- 
sonably permanent  tenure  of  office  would  present 
little  difficulty,  if  it  was  not  practically  settled. 
The  class  of  men  who  are  being  pushed,  or  who 
b^  and  intrigye  for  office,  are  rarely  those  who 
can  win  a  place  in  an  honest  rivalry  or  competi- 
tion of  merit.  The  reasons  why  members  of  con- 
gress refused  to  vote  money  to  enable  President 
Grant  to  continue  competitive  examinations  at 
Washington,  and  why  congress  has  given  no  aid 
in  support  of  the  competitive  or  merit  sjrstem  at  the 
Kew  York  offices,  are  largely  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  facts  that  the  new  system  was  fatal  to  all 
arbitrary  and  proscriptive  removals,  and  hence 
destructive  of  the  vast  congressional  patronage, 
by  the  aid  of  which  so  many  members  secure 
their  own  elections,  augment  their  influence  and 
importance,  and  get  places  for  their  henchmen 
and  favorites.  Members  of  congress,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  make  laws  in  aid  of  keeping  the  most  use- 
ful public  servants  in  their  places,  have  exerted  a 
Teiy  great  part  of  that  pernicious  influence  which 
has  so  generally  made  our  public  servants  the  de- 
pendents and  servile  agents  of  scheming  officials 
and  unscrupulous  chieftains.  —  During  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of 
a  sentiment  which  condemns  all  removals  without 
cause.  The  people  are  beginning  to  take  notice 
of  the  abuse  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  issue  in  the  elections.  If  the  m(»«  sagacious 
party  leaders  already  see  the  need  of  arresting  this 
form  of  proscription  and  despotism,  it  is  yet  true 
that  very  lately,  and  even  within  a  few  months, 
the  most  arbitrary  and  indefensible  removals  have 
been  made.  Upon  each  of  the  late  changes  in  the 
party  majorities  in  the  houses  of  congress,  mere 
ministerial  subordinates  have  been  changed  in 
cider  to  gain  partisan  patronage.  The  time  of  the 
national  senate,  during  the  past  and  present  year, 
has  been  laigely  given  to  mere  factional  conten- 
tions, growing  out  of  the  attempted  removals  of 
postmasters  and  collectors  whose  political  opinions 
all  true  statesmen  must  hold  to  be  unimportant,  if 
not  utterly  immaterial.  At  the  last  session  the 
house  was  forced  to  a  vote  in  order  to  retain  & 
akilled  and  invaluable  clerk  against  a  pressure  of 


many  members  who  sought  to  put  an  inexpe- 
rienced partisan  of  their  own  faction  into  his 
place.  The  speaker  of  the  present  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, merely  for  political  reasons,  has 
arbitrarily  removed  one  or  more  of  its  most  effi- 
cient stenographic  reporters,  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  its  own  rules  and  usages, 
which  allow  removals  only  for  cause,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  successor,  uneqtud  in  capacity,  by  reason 
of  which  the  business  of  the  house  appears  to 
have  been  embarrassed.  (See  speech  of  Mr. 
Springer,  "  Congressional  Record,"  July  27, 1882.) 
And  while  we  are  writing,  the  facts  are  laid  be- 
fore the  public  of  a  removal  of  a  female  post- 
master, very  recently  made  in  Virginia,  only  for 
the  reason  that  a  senator  treats  the  sympathy  of 
her  brother  with  the  political  faction  which  op- 
poses him  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  demanding 
such  removal !  In  state  and  municipal  adminis- 
tration, removals  are  constantly  being  made  for 
no  better  cause;  by  reason  of  which,  men  of  high 
self-respect  and  capacity  scorn  the  public  service; 
those  in  it  are  humiliated;  administration  is  made 
inefficient  and  needlessly  expensive;  and  the  in- 
tensity, intrigue  and  corruption  of  party  politics^ 
and  the  strife  for  places,  are  greatly  increased.  It 
is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  discouraging, 
humiliating  effects  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
civil  servants,  produced  by  the  constant  sense 
that  no  merits  of  their  own,  but  an  influence  and 
interests  foreign  to  their  sphere  of  duties,  are 
most  potential  for  keeping  them  in  their  places; 
or  to  overstate  the  demoralizing  influence  upon  all 
official  and  political  life  of  so  vast  a  power  as 
that  of  appointment  and  removal  habitually  used 
in  defiance  of  the  highest  obligations  of  morality, 
patriotism,  and  the  official  oath. 

DoRMAN  B.  Eatoh. 

BENT.  This  is  the  term  recognized  in  politi- 
cal economy,  to  denote  the  net  product  of  the  land, 
f.  «.,  that  portion  of  the  total  product,  which, 
after  deducting  what  covers  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction, remains,  and  constitutes  a  surplus.  This 
surplus  naturally  reverts  to  the  owners  of  the 
soil;  they  gather  it  themselves  when  they  work 
their  own  lands;  they  receive  it  from  the  hands 
of  farmers  or  metayers  when  they  leave  to  others 
the  care  of  making  them  productive;  in  all  cases, 
the  rent  forms  part  of  the  property.  We  must 
not,  however,  confound  it  with  the  price  paid  by 
one  who  hires  a  farm,  (called  sometimes  farm 
rent),  although  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
hitter.  Every  case  of  farm  rent,  every  leasing 
price,  whether  payable  in  money  or  in  kind,  in- 
cludes something  additional,  viz.,  the  remunera- 
tion due  the  land  owners  for  expenditures  made 
by  them  at  various  times  in  the  past,  to  facilitate 
kibor  or  increase  its  results.  The  buildings  for 
farm  service  or  for  residence,  the  fences,  ditches 
and  plantations  which  the  farm  embraces,  have 
often  cost  considerable  sums,  and  it  is  just  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  connected  with 
their  existence,  should  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  in- 
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terest  on  the  capital  that  had  to  be  devoted  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concfttions  of  the 
lease  of  lands  have  been  discussed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  may  have  been  so  determined 
as  to  favor  either.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the 
price  for  the  use  of  the  farm  is  payable  in  money, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  it  to  include  the 
entire  rent.  Rent  is  a  net  product;  it  is  only  real- 
ized when  active  industry  has  been  fully  remu- 
nerated, and  it  is  not  less  difficult  for  farmers  to 
reserve  any  of  it  for  themselves,  than  for  propri- 
etors to  induce  farmers  to  sacrifice  to  them  a  part 
of  the  profits  due  to  their  improvements.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  determine  the  apportionment  of  the  rent  of 
land  between  the  owner  and  farmer,  they  can 
neither  permanently  effect  its  real  amount  nor 
alter  its  original  character.  —  Among  the  great 
facts  to  which  the  attention  of  economists  has 
been  drawn,  few  have  given  rise  to  so  many  con- 
troversies as  the  rent  of  lands.  What  it  is,  its 
origin,  its  proportions,  its  effects,  its  legitimacy 
even,  everything  connected  with  its  existence,  has 
been  the  object  of  long  and  patient  investigations, 
and  still  harmony  has  not  yet  been  established  be- 
tween the  differing  opinions.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because,  in  this  very  question  of 
rent  are  involved  many  other  problems  of  deep 
social  import,  and  the  effects  of  its  solution  nat- 
urally extend  far  beyond  the  limits  which  scien- 
tific investigation  has  attained.  —  We  will  here 
commence  by  pointing  out  the  order  in  which  the 
opinions  on  the  matter  of  rent  originated;  we  will 
note  their  characteristic  differences;  then  we  will 
take  up  the  question  in  its  whole  extent,  and,  in 
our  course,  we  shall  find  occasion  to  show  how 
far  each  of  the  theories  before  us  seems  to  depart 
from  or  to  approach  the  truth,  so  far  as  the  best 
established  facts  permit  us  to  discern  it.  —  It  was 
the  physiocratic  school  who  first  enunciated  an 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  rent.  They  character- 
ized it  as  the  net  product  of  the  land,  and  in  this 
they  were  not  in  error;  but  soon,  attributing  to  it 
an  extreme  and  exclusive  importance,  they  made 
it  the  oqly  source  of  public  and  private  wealth. 
We  know  how  erroneous  a  doctrine  must  be, 
which  is  based  on  the  idea  that  no  other  labor 
than  that  on  land  can  obtain  more  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  values  it  consumes,  a  doctrine  deny- 
ing productive  power  to  employments  without 
which  most  things  produced  from  the  land  would 
themselves  remain  unsuited  to  use,  and  not  ad- 
mitting that  men  could  realize  any  other  riches 
than  that  which  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
put  at  their  disposal.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
fundamental  error  which  vitiated  all  their  conclu- 
sions, we  can  not  deny  the  physiocrates  the  merit 
of  having  apprehended  well  the  character  of  rent 
and  having  given  a  pretty  accurate  definition  of 
it.  Among  their  observations  on  the  natural  in- 
crease of  rent,  there  are  also  some  which  are  both 
just  and  important.  The  net  product,  rent,  ia  the 
excess  whidi  is  left  from  the  crops  after  the  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  are  reimbursed;  it  is  the 


portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  which  the^ 
non-agricultural  classes  subsist;  and,  doubtless,  in 
the  normal  and  regular  order  of  things,  the  greats 
er  or  less  amount  of  this  excess  has  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
reserve  for  nations.  —  With  and  by  the  illustrious- 
Adam  Smith,  began  what  may  rightfully  be  called 
true  economic  science.  The  opinion  of  Smith  on 
the  subject  of  rent  is  much  like  that  of  the  phya- 
iocrates.  It  is  substantially  as  follows :  In  labor 
on  land,  nature  acts  ccmjointly  with  man,  and 
rent  is  the  product  of  its  co-operative  power.  It 
is  this  co-operative  power  of  the  earth,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  landholders  grant  in  consideration 
of  a  price  for  the  lease  based  upon  a  proportional 
share  of  the  sum  at  which  it  figures  in  the  results 
of  production.  -:-  The  opinion  of  Adam  Smith 
has  obtained  the  assent  of  most  econondsts.  J. 
B.  Say,  Storch,  Rossi  and  Rau  adopted  it,  or  ira- 
sied  little  from  it.  Dr.  Anderson,  however,  had 
previously  presented  a  harmonious  series  of  ideas 
on  the  subject,  which  were  at  the  same  time  naoie 
complex  and  better  developed.*  But  his  system 
did  not  attract  attention  until  after  having  been 
reproduced  again  in  the  writings  of  Malthus  and 
Ricardo,  and  it  is  under  the  name  of  the  latter 
that  he  has  taken  a  place  in  economic  science.  — 
The  starting  point  of  Ricardo  is  in  reality  the 
same  as  that  of  Adam  Smith.  What  the  latter 
calls  the  co-operative  power  of  land,  Ricardo 
calls  natural  fertility,  or  original  powers;  but 
what  he  has  added  to  the  fundamental  notion  is, 
an  exposition  of  the  rules  which,  in  his  opinion, 
govern  the  formation  and  progressive  increase  of 
rent.  According  to  Ricardo,  rent  is  not  solely 
the  result  of  a  natural  fertility  which  permits  the 
land  to  return,  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  harvests 
superior  to  their  needs;  it  arises  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  this  fertility.  So  long  as  the  pop- 
ulation, having  plenty  of  room,  can  work  only 
the  best  lands  at  their  disposal,  there  is  no  rent: 
but  just  as  soon  as,  on  account  of  their  increase 
in  numbers,  the  same  population  are  compelled* 
in  order  to  procure  means  of  subsistence,  to  at- 
tack Unds  of  inferior  quality,  rent  arises  and  be- 
comes the  share  of  the  proprietors  of  the  portions 
of  the  soil  that  were  first  cultivated.  And  the 
following  is  his  explanation.  Being  less  fertile 
than  the  others,  the  lands  on  which  the  labor  is 
expended  can  not  return,  for  a  like  expenditure 
in  cultivation,  as  great  a  product,  llie  crops 
they  yield  require  additional  expense  and  labor, 
and  as  it  has  become  impossible  for  society  to  do 
without  its  complement  of  supplies,  it  is  com> 
pelled  to  pay  for  provisions  whatever  price  is 
necessary  to  insure  production  on  land  that  has 
just  been  cleared.  In  this  inevitable  movement, 
it  is  the  net  cost  of  the  produce  on  the  worst  land 
to  which  recourse  must  be  had,  which  fixes  the 
general  price,  and  consequently  determines  the 

«  A  main  point  in  Anderson's  theory  was,  that  incmued  de- 
mand for  food  leads  to  increase  of  price,  and  this  permitB  ad> 
dltional  cost  to  be  bestowed  In  bringing  Inferior  land  into  enl* 
tivatfon.   (See  Macleod's  Boon.  PbU.,  vol.  11.,  p.  ».)-&  J.  L. 
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profits  of  the  proprietora  of  the  land  first  culti- 
vated, the  realization  of  which  secures  them  a 
rent.  They  sell  at  a  higher  price  what  they  ob- 
tain without  increased  cost  or  advances,  and  find 
themselves  masters  of  a  greater  surplus  than  they 
had  before  prices  had  risen.  A  like  effect  is  again 
produced  whenever  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  arable  domain  is  felt.  Worse  lands  are  con- 
tinually being  brought  under  cultivation ;  the 
price  of  produce  rises  because  of  the  increased 
outlay  they  require;  and,  at  each  advance  in 
prices  which  takes  place,  rent  is  seen  to  arise 
where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  and  to  increase 
where  it  had  already  arisen.  Such  are  the  ideas 
on  which  the  theory  is  based  which  is  called  by 
Ricardo's  name.  This  theory  affirms,  or  at  least 
appears  to  affirm,  that  rent  has  no  other  source 
than  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  fertility  be- 
tween different  portions  of  the  soil:  it  attributes 
its  origin  and  development  to  no  other  principle 
than  the  continual  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
food,  and  it  makes  the  difference  between  a  gen- 
eral price  current,  regulated  by  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  production  in  localities  where  these 
expenses  are  greatest,  and  the  particular  net  cost 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  soil,  the  measure  of 
the  rent  that  each  of  the  latter  affords  or  is 
adapted  to  afford. — Ricardo's  theory  was  of 
course  widely  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
economic  world.  It  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  the 
explanation  of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  which, 
at  the  time  when  it  originated,  were  receiving 
much  attention  from  the  public.  Moreover,  many 
writers  accepted  it  fully;  and  it  was  not  until  our 
day  that  it  found  decided  opponents.  Attacked 
first  in  England  by  Prof.  Jones,  of  Hailebury,  it 
was  afterward  assailed  by  adversaries  whose  deni- 
als extended  even  to  the  principle  to  which  Smith 
had  given  his  adhesion. — A  very  distinguished 
American  economist,  Mr.  Carey,  has  denied  that 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  among  the 
causes  productive  of  rent.  In  his  view,  rent  ha^ 
no  other  source  than  the  expenses  successively 
incurred  in  the  interest  of  production.  And 
among  these  expenses  he  includes,  besides  those 
of  which  the  lands  under  cultivation  have  been 
the  direct  object,  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
and  any  means  of  communication  designed  to 
facilitate  transportation  and  to  render  the  markets 
accessible  to  products  which,  if  they  could  not 
have  reached  them,  would  not  have  been  de- 
manded of  the  soil.  Mr.  Carey,  moreover,  has 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  Ricardo  was  en- 
tirely wrong  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
cultivation  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  has  not 
begun  with  the  most  fertile  lands,  but  with  those 
most  easily  cleared,  or  the  nearest  to  centres  of 
consumption.  Taking  Mr.  Carey's  opinions  in 
their  plain  signification,  they  consist  in  denying  to 
the  land  itself  any  participation  in  the  formation 
of  rent;  in  attempting  to  prove  that  all  this  rent 
represents  only  the  remuneration  for  advances 
made  to  render  the  soil  amenable  to  culture;  in  a 
word,  that  rent  is  and  can  be  only  a  simple  crea- 


tion of  human  industry.  —  Such  is  also  the  point 
of  view  from  which  rent  was  regarded  by  a  man 
whose  premature  loss  science  can  not  too  deeply 
deplore.  M.  Bastiat,  dreading  the  consequences- 
of  any  doctrine  which  seemed  to  authorize  the 
admission  that  wealth  could  exist  which  was  not 
exclusively  the  product  of  services  or  of  human 
efforts,  started  with  the  same  idea  as  Mr.  Carey. 
According  to  him,  rent  is  and  can  be  only  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  clearing  the 
soil  and  preparing  it  for  production.  Only  M. 
Bastiat  recognizes  that  rent  may  occur  without 
the  proprietor  having  to  make  any  sacrifice  to- 
reap  the  benefit  of  an  unexpected  increase:  and 
this  case  he  explains  by  remarking  that  there  is- 
nothing  peculiar  in  landed  property ;  that  what- 
creates  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by 
every  employment  of  human  industry,  whatever 
agent  it  may  use,  is  not  alone  the  efforts  made  by 
the  producer,  but  also  the  efforts  spared  to  the 
consumer;  and  that  the  latter,  whenever  his  wants- 
increase,  pays  more  for  the  service  rendered  him. 
in  saving  him  the  more  costly  efforts  he  would 
have  to  make  to  provide  for  himself  without  such 
aid.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Bastiat- 
did  not  have  time  to  make  a  precise  and  well- 
arranged  statement  of  his  ideas  before  his  death. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  real 
estate  that  he  announced  them,  in  the  clever 
book  he  published  under  the  title  of  **  Economic 
Harmonies."  The  special  chapter  that  he  pro- 
posed to  devote  to  rent  was  scarcely  outlined, 
and  what  has  been  preserved  of  it  consists  only 
of  incomplete  fragments,  in  which  the  author'a 
ideas  are  not  clearly  discernible.  —  Such  are  the 
principal  opinions  to  which  the  existence  of  rent 
has  given  rise.  Their  antagonism  is  very  marked. 
While  some  attribute  the  formation  of  rent  to 
the  co-operative  action  of  nature  in  agricultural 
labor,  others,  denying  all  influence  to  this  action, 
consider  rent  only  as  the  remuneration  for  the 
expenses  and  efforts  by  which  mankind  have 
succeeded  in  transforming  the  earth  into  an  instru- 
ment of  production.  We  will  review  the  whole 
subject,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  amid 
the  obscurities  and  complications  which  have 
hitherto  hindered  its  successful  investigation. — 
Origin  of  B&nt.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  two 
things  which  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  contest. 
One  is,  that  the  earth  is  endowed  with  fertility^ 
the  other,  that  it  is  not  equally  so  in  all  parts.  It 
is  a  fact  no  less  evident,  that  this  fertility  does 
not  even  need  the  co-operation  of  man  in  order 
to  manifest  itself.  In  the  most  uncultivated  con- 
dition the  land  never  fails  to  be  covered  with 
vegetable  growths,  some  of  which  can  supply 
food  and  support  animals  whose  fiesh  may  be 
eaten;  and  it  is  the  land  which,  by  insuring  to 
the  hiunan  race  at  the  beginning  harvests  already 
produced,  has  permitted  it  to  escape  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  famine.  Of  course,  men  had  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  gathering  the  fruit,  pulling 
up  the  roots,  and  catching  the  game  and  the  fish 
on  which  they  subsisted;  but  if  such  efforts  had 
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alone  the  power  of  conferring  value  on  the  prod- 
ucts which  the  earth  of  itself  put  within  their 
reach,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  where  these 
products  were  more  abundant  or  more  easily 
obtainable,  less  effort  was  needed  to  appropriate 
them,  to  adapt  them  to  use;  in  a  word,  to  convert 
them  into  exchangeable  wealth.  Well,  it  is  to 
this  natural  fertility  of  the  earth,  which  has  from 
the  beginning  put  its  inhabitants  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  means  of  subsistence  which  were  not 
wholly  the  fruit  of  their  labor  even,  that  rent 
owes  its  origin.  Rent  is  the  surplus  realized  over 
the  expense  of  production,  and  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  those  who,  In  any  way  whatever, 
labored  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  amass 
more  of  them  (ban  their  personal  necessities  re- 
quired, there  was  a  surplus  to  their  advantage, 
which  was  rent,  and  rent  very  evidently  due  to 
the  fertility  of  the  portion  of  the  soil  on  which 
their  industry  had  been  employed.  —  The  most 
savage  tribes  have  nothing  to  learn  in  this  regard. 
They  contest  with  each  other  the  occupation  of 
places  where  the  waters  most  abound  in  fish,  or 
where  the  land  furnishes  the  most  game  or  fruit; 
and  this  is  because  they  well  know  that  as  long  as 
they  keep  exclusive  possession  of  it,  they  will 
derive  from  a  given  amount  of  effort,  time  and 
fatigue,  a  quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
superior  to  what  they  would  obtain  on  less  favored 
portions  of  the  soil;  in  a  word,  an  actual  excess 
over  the  expenses  of  production,  which  would  be 
everywhere  else  less  amply  repaid.  —  We  will 
say  more.  From  the  first,  the  earth  must,  in 
certain  places,  have  conferred  a  rent  on  those 
who  as  yet  knew  only  how  to  gather  its  sponta- 
neous productions,  as  otherwise  civilization  could 
not  have  arisen  and  commenced  to  advance. 
While  most  of  the  savage  tribes  were  exhausting 
themselves  in  efforts  to  find  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  dying  of  starvation,  others,  more  fa- 
vored, obtained,  without  any  more  skill  or  effort, 
resources  more  than  sufiicient  to  supply  their  ne- 
cessities; and  the  latter  were  not  long  in  bettering 
their  condition.  Free  to  provide  in  advance  for  fu- 
ture consumption,  it  became  possible  for  them  to 
devote  leisure  to  occupations  other  than  the  mere 
search  for  food.  They  could  make  weapons,  the 
implements  needed  in  fishing  and  hunting,  and 
the  means  of  deriving  more  profit  from  their  labor; 
and  in  the  end,  they  could  amass  the  provisions 
or  capital  whose  possession  would  enable  them  to 
undertake  the  breaking  up  and  cultivating  the 
land.  We  may  safely  assert,  that,  if  Providence 
had  not  so  disposed  things  that  the  earth  offered 
in  some  places,  to  its  earliest  inhabitants,  products 
which  it  did  not  take  all  their  time  and  care  to 
obtain,  the  savage  manner  of  life  would  never 
have  come  to  an  end:  men  would  to-day  be  still 
wandering  naked  and  hungry,  a  prey  to  invinci- 
ble poverty,  distinguished  in  no  respect  from  the 
animals  called  into  existence  at  the  same  time 
with  themselves.  —  The  invention  of  the  art  of 
agriculture  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  primor- 
dial fact.    There  had  been,  during  previous  peri- 


ods, lands  which  had  yielded  to  those  who  sought 
their  products,  more  than  they  needed  for  sub- 
sistence :  there  were,  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  lands  which  yielded  to  those  who  culti- 
vated them,  more  than  was  necessary  to  compen- 
sate  them  for  their  trouble  and  expense.  Wlier- 
ever,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  advances 
they  required,  lands  left  a  surplus,  this  surplus 
constituted  a  rent.  Wherever,  for  example,  two 
workmen  succeeded  in  realizing,  beyond  the  re- 
turns due  to  capital  immobilized  with  a  view  to 
production,  proiducts  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  consumption  of  three,  the  rent 
was  equivalent  to  the  part  of  the  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  a  man  and  to  pay  for 
his  services;  and  this  rent  was  the  result  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  for,  at  points  less  favored, 
the  same  amount  of  work  would  not  have  obtained 
a  like  surplus;  and  at  certain  points  it  would  not, 
had  it  been  employed,  have  even  obtained  enou^ 
to  indemnify  those  who  had  made  the  expenditure. 
—  The  reader  will  see,  that,  like  Adam  Smith,  'we 
attribute  the  origin  of  rent  to  the  exiBtence  in  the 
soil  itself  of  forces  or  properties  naturally  pro- 
ductive. Thanks  to  the  assistance  these  foroes 
give  men  whenever  they  require  it,  their  efforts 
obtain,  besides  the  remuneration  which  is  their 
due,  an  excess  which  may  be  so  disposed  of  as  to 
favor  other  kinds  of  consumption  than  that  of 
agricultural  laborers.  Never  has  this  aid  been 
lacking  to  those  who  have  sought  it.  It  was  this- 
which,  even  before  agriculture  was  commonly  re- 
sorted to,  supplied  unfortunate  savage  tribes,  in 
possession  of  good  fishing  and  hunting  districts, 
with  means  of  subsistence  sufficiently  abundant 
for  them  not  to  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  the 
time  at  their  disposal  in  search  for  food:  this  it 
was,  too,  which,  in  ages  more  advanced,  by  per- 
mitting proprietors  of  cultivated  land  to  harvest 
more  products  than  they  expended  in  production, 
gave  them  the  power  to  remunerate  labors  other 
than  those  expended  on  the  soil,  and  to  call  into 
existence  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
and  give  them  a  position  of  continually  Increa^n^ 
importance  in  the  ranks  of  the  population.  —  Be- 
fore examining  the  systems  which  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  this  opinion,  or  which  differ  from  it, 
there  is  one  assertion  in  reference  to  which  'we 
must  enter  into  some  explanation;  for  if  it  ^vrere 
well  founded,  rent  could  be  regarded  as  having 
no  other  original  cause  than  the  power  of  the 
earth  co-operating  with  the  labor  devoted  to  ob- 
taining its  products.  This  assertion  is,  that  thef« 
is  no  rent  in  countries  where  land  is  so  abundant 
that  every  one  is  free  to  appropriate  to  himself 
such  a  portion  as  he  likes  without  compensation, 
or  for  a  trifle.  Rossi  and  some  other  economists 
have  freely  admitted  the  fact,  and  M.  Bastiat  has 
found  in  it  a  point  of  support  for  his  syBtem. 
Let  us  see  where  the  truth  lies.  It  is  certain,  that, 
where  land  is  abundant,  its  products  have  little 
sale  value,  because  they  have  few  consumers  and 
lack  a  market;  but  does  it  follow,  that,  on  the  f  e^vr 
portions  where  cultivation  exists,  those  who  em- 
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ploy  it  do  not  find  in  the  original  properties  of 
the  soil  an  aid  eminently  profitable,  and  do  not 
obtain  crops  out  of  proportion  £o  their  efforts  for 
subsistence?  Suppose  a  country  where  all  the 
people  cultivated  land,  and  where  they  could  not 
sell  provisions  to  neighbors  because  the  latter  were 
as  well  provided  for  as  themselves:  the  beneficent 
effects  resulting  from  the  co-operative  action  of 
the  soil  would  still  be  felt.  In  such  a  country,  no 
one  would  try  to  realize  a  surplus  which  could 
find  no  purchasers:  every  one  would  only  demand 
of  the  soil  the  means  of  subsistence  required  for 
his  own  family:  but,  as  little  labor  would  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  this,  the  husbandman  would  en- 
joy long  periods  of  leisure;  and  leisure  is  always, 
to  those  who  know  how  to  employ  it,  a  source  of 
wealth.  The  time  not  required  in  cultivating 
land,  they  would  employ  in  making  articles 
adapted  to  satisfy  other  demands  than  those  of 
hunger.  They  would  make  clothing,  furniture 
and  dwellings;  and  these  are  products  whose  ac- 
quisition would  be  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
land  with  their  efforts.  A  relief  from  incessant 
labor,  and  leisure  that  can  be  employed  In  repro- 
ductive occupations,  are  what  the  earth  gives 
those  who  cultivate  it,  whenever  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  it  yields.  This 
is,  in  reality,  rent,  under  a  form  sufficiently  char- 
acterized.—  But,  let  us  observe,  things  have  never 
occurred  altogether  in  this  manner.  Wherever 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  become  established,  it 
has  never  alone  attracted  all  persons,  and  it  has 
always  found  consumers  who  did  not  share  in  its 
labors.  So  far  back  as  we  can  trace  in  history, 
we  find  no  social  aggregation  without  magis- 
trates, priests,  soldiers  and  artisans,  all  supported 
from  the  portion  of  the  crops  which  the  agricult- 
ural population  could  spare ;  and  this  portion 
was  no  other  than  the  excess  produced  by  the 
land.  It  has  often  been  affirmed  that  rent  long 
was,  and  still  is,  unknown  in  some  parts  of  North 
America.  "  But  lately,"  says  M.  Rossi,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  ideas  of  the  physiocrates  on  the  net 
product  of  the  land,  "there  was  no  rent  or  scarce- 
ly any  rent  in  America,  and  yet  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
course  of  society  was  toward  great  prosperity  and 
rapid  development."  It  is  true  that  the  conditions 
tinder  which  the  colonization  of  North  America 
has  been  effected,  differ  in  all  respects  from  those 
which  governed  the  formation  of  social  bodies  in 
the  old  world ;  but  the  opinion  of  M.  Rossi  is, 
nevertheless,  incorrect.  One  thing  which  does  not 
exist  in  America,  or  exists  there  only  in  a  very 
few  localities,  is  the  practice  of  hiring  farms,  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  simply  this  :  As  land,  there 
costs  very  little,  those  who  wish  to  till  it,  buy  the 
ground  on  which  they  settle;  and  the  acquisition 
counts  but  little  in  the  list  of  expenses  incurred  in 
their  industry;  but  there  is  in  America  a  town  pop- 
ulation, who  buy,  either  for  consumption  or  export, 
the  surplus  which  the  local  circimistances  bring 
into  market,  and  the  agriculturists  retain,  by  their 
right  as  proprietors,  an  actual  rent.    It  is  also  true 


that  nowhere  in  America  does  the  surplus  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  expense  of  production;  no- 
where in  that  country  does  the  agricultural  class, 
after  having  recovered  its  advances,  offer  the  other 
classes  as  much  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  re- 
munerate as  well  their  services;  and  it  is  just  this 
which  causes  such  an  abundance  and  so  many  ele- 
ments of  life  and  prosperity  in  the  Union.  Some 
writers  have  thought  that  the  surplus  which  Amer- 
ican cultivators  have  to  dispose  of  should  not  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  but  simply  a  return  for  the  capital  in- 
vested in  their  operations.  One  need  but  examine 
the  matter  closely  to  see  that  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
It  is  not  because  the  general  rato  of  profit  is  very 
high  in  America,  that  the  land  there  brings  in  a 
good  return  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  its 
fertility:  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  because  the  land 
cultivated,  which  is  still  wholly  choice  land,  re- 
turns much,  that  the  rate  of  profits  is  high.  Capi- 
tal goes  where  it  brings  most.  In  America,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  is  not  invested  in  manufactures 
or  commerce,  except  when  it  will  yield  as  much 
as  if  employed  in  agriculture;  and  it  is  the  amount 
of  the  net  income  from  the  soil  which  largely  re- 
pays cultivation,  that  secures  to  all  investments  of 
savings,  and  to  every  employment  of  human  ac- 
tivity, the  ample  remuneration  they  receive.  As- 
suredly, if  the  vast  territory  of  America  were 
only  composed  of  lands  of  a  low  degree  of  fer- 
tility, the  expense  necessarily  incurred  to  obtain 
subsistence  from  them,  would  be  more  consider- 
able, agricultural  capital  would  produce  less,  and 
neither  the  general  rate  of  profits  nor  that  of  wages 
would  be  maintained  at  the  height  tliey  have  now 
attained  and  are  continuing  to  keep.  —  Europe 
does  not  lack  countries  where  land  is  abundant, 
and  has  only  a  low  sale  value.  It  is  incontestable 
that  rent  exists  in  these  places ;  and  as  the  facts 
which  give  it  a  distinguishing  characteristic  are 
of  a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  the  question, 
we  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  them.  In 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  many  parts  of  the  original 
Poland  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube,  the 
rural  population,  held  in  servitude,  or  but  recently 
having  ceased  to  be  so  held,  are,  in  general,  too 
poor  and  too  ignorant  to  purchase  the  land  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  risks  and  perils  conse- 
quent upon  settlement.  What  is  the  result  ?  It  is 
that  the  proprietors,  like  American  agriculturists, 
cultivate  and  harvest  on  their  own  account.  Ordi- 
narily, they  leave  the  laborers,  as  their  wages,  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land,  which  the  latter  cultivate 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  for  which 
they  are  bound  to  give  two  or  three  days*  labor 
per  week  to  the  rest  of  the  estate.  This  arrange- 
ment clearly  shows  wherein  consists  the  rent  of 
the  proprietor.  It  is  the  result  of  the  employment, 
on  his  land,  of  the  time  which  the  laborers  can 
spare  from  that  which  gives  them  their  own  sub- 
sistence. And  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  time 
can  be  attributed  by  the  laborers  to  nothing  else 
than  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  whose  cultiva- 
tion furnishes  them  their  whole  living.    When- 
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^ver  the  laborers  devote  to  other  fields  than  those 
which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  two  days'  work 
per  week,  the  surplus  over  the  general  expenses  of 
production,  the  rent  is  but  little  inferior  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  product  —  Now,  there  are,  in 
these  same  countries,  some  places  where  reside 
•either  colonists  of  foreign  origin,  or  peasants  in 
full  possession  of  the  lands  they  cultivate,  who 
•often  have  more  land  than  they  can  till.  This  is 
the  case  in  America.  Does  any  one  think  that 
rent  does  not  exist  in  such  places,  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  country?  If  so,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
'The  part  which  reverts  to  the  proprietors,  in  cases 
where  the  laborers  give  their  fields  two  days'  labor 
-every  week,  the  cultivators  retain  for  themselves 
when  they  are  absolute  masters  of  the  soil,  and  if 
they  do  not  harvest  it,  it  is  because  they  find  they 
can  more  profitably  employ  the  time  which  they 
refrain  from  devoting  to  agriculture.  —  In  what- 
ever way  we  look  at  the  question,  on  whatever 
side  we  take  hold  of  it,  we  must  idways  end  by 
recognizing  that  the  earth  gives  rise  to  rent,  and 
that,  even  where  the  conditions  of  society  are  such 
as  to  prevent  all  being  derived  from  land  which 
it  might  produce,  there  is  a  compensation  for  this 
in  the  leisure  it  affords  that  can  be  employed  in 
other  avocations.  —  Let  us  come  to  the  theory 
adopted  by  both  Carey  and  Bastiat.  They  deny 
that  the  earth  can  add  anything  of  its  own  to  the 
results  of  labor.  In  their  view,  land  is  only  an 
instrument,  an  agent,  of  production,  which  man 
employs,  and  not  a  single  element  can  be  found  in 
rent  which  is  not  wholly  the  product  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  to  render  the  limd  fertile.  M.  Bas- 
tiat thought,  that  to  admit  the  co-operative  action 
of  the  soil  in  the  benefits  connected  with  produc- 
tion, would  be  to  recognize  that  wealth  might  ex- 
ist which  was  not  due  to  labor,  and  that  the  earth 
had  the  power  to  create  such  wealth.  Let  us  look 
at  this  point.  No  one,  surely,  of  any  repute  among 
economists,  has  maintained  that  anything  which 
nature  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  human  beings, 
has  value  before  having  been  the  object  of  some 
kind  of  labor  ;*  but,  positing  this  principle,  is  it 
the  less  true  that  the  earth,  if  It  does  not  furnish 
things  which  already  have  value,  does  afford 
those  adapted  to  receive  it,  and  that,  whenever  it 
furnishes  these  things  in  such  abundance  or  so 
easily  obtainable  that  the  labor  employed  in  com- 
municating valuef  to  them  costs  less  than  it  pro- 
duces, there  results  an  excess  over  the  expense  in- 
curred, which  is  not  found  when  the  efforts  of 
man  are  otherwise  exerted?  Here  is  the  funda- 
mental point  of  the  discussion,  the  point  of  fact. 

*  Sorely  M.  Passy  can  not  think  that  Qenovesi,  Beccaria, 
Verri,  the  physiocratee,  Hame,  Condillac,  Bastiat,  Whateley, 
and  all  the  other  economists  who  have  considered  the  cause 
■of  Talne  to  lie  in  haman  desire,  thought  there  could  be  no 
demand  for  anything  except  that  on  which  labor  had  been 
expended  I  How  would  he  account  for  the  ralue  of  undevel- 
oped mines,  quarries,  etc.,  and  what  is  more,  for  the  value  qf 
labaritse(fr-^E.J.h. 

t  Here  M.  Passy  falls  Into  the  error  (pointed  out  by  Storch 
in  his  Polit.  Econ.)  of  confounding  the  production  of  articles 
which  have  value  with  the  production  of  thehr  value.— B.  J.  L. 


To  afiirm  that  this  surplus  would  not  be  realized 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  obtain  it,  is  to  say 
little;  for  that  is  not  contested.  What  should  be 
proved  is,  that  it  would  be  possible  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  are  in- 
dustries not  agricultural  or  extractive  which  have 
also  the  power  to  produce  rent,  t  Now,  this  proof 
is  wanting,  and  surely  never  will  be  given.  Aa 
to  the  objection  that  it  is  demand,  which,  by  as- 
suring a  value  to  the  agricultural  surplus,  has 
alone  the  power  to  create  it  and  to  convert  it  into 
wealth,  and  that  demand  constitutes  an  action 
purely  human,it  has  its  response^  in  what  has  just 
been  said  in  reference  to  the  assertion,  that  there 
is  no  rent  in  regions  where  the  land,  while  wait- 
ing for  a  more  complete  private  appropriation, 
has  as  yet  little  or  no  exchange  value.  —  It  is  in 
vain  for  one  to  seek  to  delude  himself.  The  land 
alone  returns  more  than  is  needed  to  pay  wages, 
interest  and  profit  on  the  capital  required  to  cul- 
tivate it;  and  as  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
labor  can  be  applied  to  obtain  a  like  surplus,  we 
must  recognize  in  the  existence  of  rent  the  result 
of  a  co-operative  action  exercised  by  the  earth 
itself.  It  would  be  wrong  that  the  fear  of  having 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  gift  from  Gk)d,  now  the 
exclusive  share  of  a  certain  number  of  his  crea- 
tures, should  infiuence  oiu-  opinions;  for  this  g^ift 
is  an  evident  fact;  and  besides,  without  it,  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  hiunanity 
to  fulfill  its  destiny  in  this  world;  and,  if  this  ' 
gift  has  not  continued  the  common  domain,  it  is 
because  it  has  pleased  its  author  that  it  should 
produce  its  beneficent  effect  only  on  condition  of 
becoming  an  object  of  private  appropriation. 
All  this  it  would  be  very  easy  to  demonstrate, 
were  this  the  place  to  do  so.  —  It  remains  for  us 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  particular 
points  which  characterize  the  theory  called  Ricar- 
do's.  This  theory  fully  admits  the  existence  of 
productive  properties  in  the  soil,  which  belong  to 
it;  but  it  accords  to  it  the  power  of  creating  rent 
only  in  virtue  of  the  fact  Uiat  these  qualities  are 
not  equally  distributed  through  it.  This  is  tak- 
ing one  of  the  circumstances  which  concur  in 
producing  the  differences  in  the  price  of  rents  for 
the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  them.  The  ori^n 
of  rent,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  power  of  the  land 
to  return  to  those  who  cultivate  it  more  products 
than  they  need  for  their  subsistence  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  amount  of  their  advances ;  and 
wherever  the  lands  are  adapted  to  do  that,  any 
one  who  desires  can  obtain  from  them  this  excess, 
that  is  to  say,  a  rent.  Nor  is  there  any  need,  as 
Ricardo  supposes,  of  a  rise  in  prices  in  order  for 
rent  to  begin;  rent  appears  the  moment  when  the 

X  The  income  from  talents  and  moml  qualittes,  being  dQ« 
to  the  "natural  fertility"  or  "productive  power"  of  the 
mind,  bears  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  what  M. 
Passy  treats  of  under  the  title  **  Rent  of  the  Soil,"  that  Bome 
economists  put  It  in  the  same  category.  Storch,  in  his  Cbisiyv 
cTBeonomU  FolitiquSt  devotes  a  chapter  (chap,  v.,  book  ill.) 
to  the  "  Rent  of  Talents  and  Moral  Qualities/' 

$  The  reader  will  see  how  far  this  was  from  being  a  x«. 
spoDse.— B.  J.  L. 
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^thered  crops  leave  a  part  disposable,  and  it  is 
realized  when  those  who  harvest,  finding  consum- 
ers for  that  part,  devote  more  time  to  their  work 
than  they  would  have  to  sacrifice  if  they  limited 
their  efforts  to  gathering  only  for  themselves. 
Finally,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  state  how 
far  Ricardo's  theory  conforms  to  the  reality.  One 
has  only  to  examine  what  would  happen  in  a 
country  where  the  lands  were  all  of  the  same 
quality,  all  adapted  to  remunerate  labor  liberally, 
and  all  so  situated  as  to  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages for  the  sale  of  their  products.  Well,  in 
this  case,  see  what  would  happen  I  As  every- 
where else,  the  population  would  obey  the  laws 
which  urged  them  to  multiply,  and  as  everywhere 
-else,  they  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the  subsist- 
ence that  agricultural  labor  could  procure  for 
them.  There  would  be  aa  increasing  demand, 
iind  the  cultivators,  certain  of  a  market  for  that 
portion  of  the  harvest  which  they  would  not 
themselves  need,  would  devote  enough  time  to 
their  labors  to  gather  it,  enough  time  to  obtain  a 
rent.  The  more  the  town  population  or  indus- 
trial classes  increase  in  number,  the  more  would 
be  demanded  of  the  soil  by  cultivation,  the  wider 
would  be  the  extent  cultivated,  and  the  more 
would  rent  increase.  In  such  a  country  leasing 
•of  farms  would  appear;  there  would  be  found  at 
the  same  time  proprietors  possessing  more  lands 
than  they  could  themselves  cultivate,  or  desirous 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  whole  or  some  part 
of  their  burden  of  personal  labor,  and  workmen 
disposed  to  take  their  place  or  to  offer  prices  for 
a  lease,  projportioned  to  the  amount  of  net  income 
which  they  judged  the  soil  capable  of  furnishing. 
The  principal  error  of  Ricardo's  theory  consisted 
in  ascribiog  a  decisive  influence  to  the  rise  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
which  he  thought  inevitable.  —  Catues  whUh  in- 
Jhience  the  Value  cf  Bent.  It  is  an  incontestable 
fact  that  the  price  of  rent  has  risen  in  proportion 
as  civilization  and  the  comforts  of  life  have  in- 
creased in  human  society.  It  is  essential  to  state 
clearly  the  causes  under  the  influence  of  which 
this  has  been  effected.  — There  are  three  causes 
of  which  account  has  been  taken.  One  is  the  in- 
corporation into  the  soil  of  the  capital  necessary 
to  render  it  more  and  more  productive;  the  sec- 
ond is  the  gradual  extension  of  cultivation,  over 
lands  either  less  fertile  or  more  difficult  to  bring 
under  cultivation  than  those  which  had  already 
been  applied  to  for  crops;  the  third  is  the  con- 
tinual improvements  in  the  application  of  agri- 
cultural labor  and  skill.  We  will  point  out  their 
effects,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  each.  —  As  we  have  said^  rent  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  obtained  over  the 
expenses  of  production  or  quantities  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  work  the 
land;  and,  in  the  savage  state,  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  leave  some  surplus  at  the  disposal  of 
their  masters.  But  as  soon  as  a  population,  in 
:8tead  of  confining  itself  to  gathering  the  sponta 
neous  productions  of  the  soU,  undertook  to  direct 


its  active  forces,  to  the  primitive  profit  were  added 
other  portions  of  the  product,  these  latter  being 
due  to  the  immobilization  of  capital  or  advances 
made  in  the  interest  of  production.  Before  sowing 
seed,  it  was  necessary  to  break  and  clear  the  land, 
and  the  work,  almost  always  long  and  toilsome, 
cost  much.  This  done,  they  had  to  level  and  pre- 
pare a  soil  full  of  hoUows  and  humps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraction  of  the  roots ;  and  then, 
to  execute  numerous  works,  some  of  which  were 
designed  to  facilitate  labor,  others  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  crops;  and,  by  degrees,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  was  incorporated  into 
the  fields  brought  under  cultivation.  What  is  to 
be  remarked,  is,  that  this  capital,  for  the  most 
part,  returned  not  only  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
est and  profits  acquired  by  its  employment,  but, 
thanks  to  the  impulse  it  gave  to  the  co-operative 
power  of  the  earth,  it  made  to  spring  up,  besides, 
a  new  surplus,  to  increase  that  which  exists  pre- 
vious to  its  consumptiom  Consequently,  in  the 
present  condition  of  rents,  the  latter  combine 
three  elements  having  a  distinct  origin.  It  would 
be  idle,  moreover,  to  attempt  to  state  exactly  the 
proportionate  part  of  any  one  of  these  elements, 
or  even  to  decide  what  is  only  a  suitable  return 
for  outlays  embodied  in  material  improvements* 
all  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  what  holds  the 
least  place  is  the  primitive  element  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  any  one  to  assure  himself  of  this  if  he 
will  merely  notice  wherein  consists  that  which 
uncultivated  lands  yield  to  the  wild  tribes  who 
live  on  their  natural  products.  ■  The  two  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  by  far  the  more  powerful. 
Clearing  of  land,  in  our  day,  is  very  costly,  and 
certainly  must  have  been  far  more  so  originally, 
because  of  the  coarseness  and  imperfection  of  the 
processes  and  the  instruments  in  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  farms  and  metairies  [»'.  «.,  small 
farms  in  France  let  on  halves  to  the  cultivator. — 
2Va7w.]  where  the  value  expended  in  constructions 
and  buildings  lor  use,  fences,  ditches,  and  per 
manent  works,  is  equivalent  to  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  that  of  the  land  cultivated.  This  explains 
why  there  are  economists  who,  impressed  by  the 
great  and  constant  sacrifices  made  with  a  view  to 
production,  will  not  see  in  rent  anything  but  the 
amount  of  the  indenmity  to  which  these  sacrifices 
entitle  those  who  make  them.  —  The  necessity  for 
a  people  who  are  increasing  in  numbers,  to  extend 
cultivation  over  lands  lying  fallow,  has  been 
ranked  among  the  causes  which  exert  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  price  of  rent.  The  reader  has 
seen,  in  what  we  have  said  of  Ricardo's  theory, 
what  consequences  that  writer  attributes  to  it.  In 
his  opinion,  prices  rise  gradually  as  labor  has  to 
take  up  with  lands  less  adapted  to  recompense  its 
efforts-  it  is  the  expense  incurred  where  it  is  least 
remunerated,  which  fixes  the  exchange  value  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  hence  the  rise  and 
progressive  increase  of  rent. —  People  certainly 
consult,  in  the  choice  of  lands  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  the  degree  of  productiveness  which 
these  lands  present  at  the   time;   and,  in  the 
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natural  order  of  the  deyelopment  of  labor,  they 
only  attack  the  poorer  lands  when  the  others 
have  ceased  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  consumption.  It  is  an  evil  that  all  lands 
are  not  at  the  same  time  better  and  of  like  quality. 
Humanity  would  be  better  off  for  a  different  dis- 
tribution of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  from 
which  it  is  fed:  but  has  this  evil  all  the  effects 
attributed  to  it?  Does  the  upward  movement 
which  it  tends  to  give  the  prices  of  products 
really  take  place  as  people  suppose?  Are  there 
not  causes  of  decline  at  work,  which  on  their  side 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  such  relations  between 
the  expense  and  the  results  of  production,  as  to 
prevent  suffering  in  the  community?  This  is  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  demands 
a  serious  examination.  —  We  have  not  thus  far 
taken  sufficient  account  of  the  influence  on  rent 
and  prices,  of  the  progressive  development  of 
knowledge  of  agricultural  affairs.  Of  all  causes 
this  acts  most  energetically  and  constantly,  and 
its  effects  are  the  most  decisive.  Sometimes  it 
reduces  the  expenses  of  production  by  a  given 
quantity  of  provisions.  Sometimes  it  increases 
the  quantity  harvested  at  the  same  outlay;  and, 
in  both  cases,  it  raises  the  rent  by  increasing 
the  surplus  obtained  after  deducting  expenses; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  arrests  the  rise  in  price 
while  multiplying  the  amount  of  provisions  des- 
tined to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption.  — 
One  single  thing  might  take  away,  from  progress 
in  the  art  of  agriculture,  the  power  of  raising  the 
rent.  This  would  be  if  the  sale  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts diminished  in  proportion  as  labor,  having 
become  more  enlightened  and  more  powerful,  suc- 
ceeded in  deriving  more  produce  from  the  lands. 
But,  as  we  know,  the  means  of  subsistence  have 
the  privilege  of  never  waiting  long  for  a  demand. 
As  soon  as  they  become  more  abundant,  the  popu- 
lation is  not  long  in  multiplying,  and  soon  wants 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  supply.  And  is  there  not 
also  a  saving  realized  in  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion, an  improvement  in  the  application  of  the 
efforts  of  labor,  which  does  not  increase  the  part 
of  the  product  which  remains  net  after  expenses 
are  deducted,  and  which  consequently  does  not 
add  to  the  rent  of  the  proprietors?  —  In  what 
measure  has  the  diminution  in  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction due  to  the  improved  application  of  labor, 
served  to  raise  rent,  and  to  preserve  the  higher 
prices  which  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  new 
lands  tended  to  produce?  It  would  be  impossible 
to  state  positively;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
double  effect  has  been  fully  produced.  —  See,  in 
the  first  place,  what  an  economy  in  manual  labor 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  instruments  of 
production  has  brought  about.  Not  only  good 
modem  plowshares  perform  in  one  day  twice  as 
much  work  at  least  as  the  best  plows  of  the  an- 
cients, but  they  break  lands  formerly  impenetrable 
to  the  share,  and  they  plow  the  others  more  deep- 
ly. To  reaping-hooks  of  brass  or  beaten  iron  have 
succeeded  scythes  highly  tempered,  under  the 
blade  of  which  crops  fall  rapidly  and  without  loss, 


whkh,  before  their  hnvention,  required  a  mudi 
larger  number  of  hands.    All  the  tools  and  ma- 
chines which  were  known  in  the  middle  ages  have 
been  improved,  and,  thanks  to  new  inventions, 
there  is  no  country  even  but  little  advanced   in. 
agriculture,  which  does  not  contain  a  good  number 
of  others  of  quite  superior  efficiency.  —  This  is, 
however,  but  the  smallest  part  of  the  improve- 
ments realized.     For  the  productions  originally 
demanded  of  the  earth,  similar  ones,  which  are 
both  more  liardy  and  of  better  yield,  have  been 
gradually  substituted.    By  the  side  of  the  vege- 
tables then  cultivated,  or  in  their  place,  have  come 
new  species  from  the  most  distant  parts  of   tbe 
globe,  which  have  been  admitted  in  the  rotations 
of  crops,  because  of  the  increase  of  product  they 
give  on  a  like  surface.    This  is  not  all:  science 
has  not  ceased  to  reveal  new  means  of  fertiliza- 
tion,   materials  whose  power  was  unknown  have 
added  to  the  effect  of  fertilizers;  substances  that 
had  been  left  unused  have  been  mixed  with  arable 
beds,  and  have  communicated  to  them  the  pro- 
ductive qualities  which  were  lacking;  and  culti- 
vation has  been  more  widely  developed  and  nuuie 
increasingly  productive.    In  consequence,  lands 
that  were  despised  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century, 
for  want  of  knowledge  how  to  utilize  them,  have, 
with  small  outlay,  taken  rank  among  the  most 
fertile,  and  some,  like  those  characterized  in  £ng- 
land  as  poor  land»,  and  in  France  as  lean  and  cfry, 
are  to-day  considered  the  most  easily  worked,  and 
are  fanned  out  at  the  highest  price.    And  as  to 
the  other  lands,  we  might  show  some  in  France, 
which,  sixty  years  ago,  yielded  scarcely  ten  or 
eleven  hectolitres  to  a  hectare  (».  «.,  less  than 
twelve  bushels  to  an  acre),  which  now  yield  ei^t- 
een  to  twenty  hectolitres.    This  is  an  addition  of 
about  140  francs  (about  $27);  and  it  is  Important 
to  observe  that  this  addition  has  only  involved  an 
increase  of  less  than  70  francs  in  expense.    Also, 
farm  rents  which  did  not  reach  85  francs  have 
risen  to  70  or  80  francs,  while  yielding  to  those 
who  paid  them  larger  and  surer  profits.    Certainly 
this  is  a  case  where  the  increased  power  of  art  has 
done  more,  of  itself  alone,  to  raise  rent,  than  all 
other  causes  combined. —  Such  facts  (and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  cite  many  others)  attest  suffi- 
ciently the  effects  of  the  successive  conquests  of 
human  intelligence,  and  how,  by  gradually  re- 
ducing both  the  toil  and  the  outlay  appropriated 
to  production,  they  must  have  increased  the  net 
product  of  the  land,  and  consequently  the  rent. 
That  they  have  sufficed  at  the  same  time,  to  pre- 
vent the  price  of  provisions  from  rising,  and  to 
restrain  the  effect  of  the  inconveniences  connected 
with  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  lands  of  in- 
ferior quality,  is  so  much  the  more  certain  be- 
cause there  has  been  effected  in  Europe  another 
improvement,  which,  by  itself  alone,  would  have 
permitted  the  population  to  double,  without  re- 
course being  had  to  new  portions  of  the  soil,  and 
without  any  increasing  demand  for  grain.    This 
improvement  is  in  the  grinding  of  grain :  the 
quantity  of  grain,  which  during  the  sixteenth 
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oentuiy,  only  yielded  100 lbs.  of  flour  at  the  mill, 
now  jrields  more  than  190,  owing  to  the  guccessive 
improvements  in  the  processes  employed.  —  It 
should  also  be  remarked,  that,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  improvements  in  agriculture  were 
both  slow  and  little  marked :  the  agricultural 
classes  were  ignorant,  and  their  occupations  were 
regarded  with  contempt.  In  our  day,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  enlightened;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  natural  sciences  have  put  within 
their  reach  a  multitude  of  inventions  which  it  has 
become  possible  for  them  to  utilize.  Moreover, 
for  the  last  fifty  years  especially,  two  well-attested 
facts  have  been  noticeable:  one  is  the  stability  or 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  cereals  in  most  of  the 
advanced  countries ;  the  other  is  a  rise  in  rent 
and  the  leasing  price  of  farms  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  at  previous  periods.  —  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  fact  of  considerable  consequence,  which 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  we  have 
just  given,  and  which,  on  that  account,  calls  for 
an  explanation.  This  fact  is  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  least  populous  countries  of 
Europe.  Thus,  wheat  is  worth  only  10  to  11 
francs  a  hectolitre  in  Hungary,  and  only  9  to  15 
in  Russia  and  Poland,  according  to  the  provinces. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  worth,  on  an  aver- 
age, for  the  last  ten  years,  16  francs  40  centimes 
in  Prussia,  16  fr.  60  c.  in  Spam,  18  fr.  74  c.  in 
France,  and  a  little  more  than  22  francs  in  Eng- 
land. Surely,  these  figures  dijff er  enough  to  attest 
that  abundance  of  land  permits  wheat  to  be  pro- 
duced on  conditions  which  cease  to  be  as  advan- 
tageous in  proportion  as  the  land  becomes  limited. 
Doubtless  it  is  indeed  so.  A  thinly  scattered 
population  are  free  to  sow  only  the  better  portions 
of  the  soil  they  occupy,  and  to  leave  each  of  the 
parts  which  have  just  furnished  a  harvest,  to  rest; 
and  it  is  certain,  that,  owing  to  this  mode  of 
changing  the  localities  cultivated,  wheat  is  ob- 
tained at  less  expeaae  than  if  they  were  obliged, 
in  order  to  supply  the  more  urgent  necessities,  to 
confine  their  labors  more  persistently  and  contin- 
uously to  the  same  arable  fields.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial to  remark  that  western  Europe  has  passed 
through  ages  during  which  this  mode  of  culture 
sufflc^  for  the  exigencies  of  consumption,  and 
yet  everything  combines  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  the^  provided  with  food  in  the 
same  abundance  nor  at  as  low  a  price  as  it  now 
is.  The  following  reasons  support  this  assertion. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  exactly 
what  was  the  price  of  wheat  in  France  five  or  six 
centuries  ago.  The  measures  of  capacity,  not- 
withstanding the  identity  of  name,  differed  enor- 
mously in  their  contents,  not  only  in  different 
provinces,  but  even  in  different  parishes  in  the 
same  province.  In  the  second  place,  the  average 
prices,  when  obtained,  confounded,  under  the 
designation  of  wheat,  cereals  of  all  sorts:  finally, 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  is  in  our  day,  when  the  coin  and 
paper  in  circulation  are  abundant;  but  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  read,  in  the  authentic  acts  which  have 
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escaped  destruction,  the  figures  rehitive  to  the 
price  of  days*  work,  as  well  as  of  provisions,  as 
they  were  at  the  same  times  and  in  the  same 
places,  to  recognize  that  the  exchange  value  of 
wheat  was  at  least  equal  to  what  it  is  at  present. 
Thus,  in  Normandy,  agricultural  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  equivalent  to 
less  than  six  litres  (about  5i  qts.)  of  wheat.  From 
that  time,  we  sec  them  rise  by  degrees  to  seven; 
and  only  within  thirty  years  have  they  exceeded 
eight.  We  are  forced  to  conclude,  from  these 
facts,  that  the  real  price  of  wheat,  ».  e.,  its  ex- 
change value,  has  not  increased  in  that  part  of 
France.  —  Now,  this  is  what  facts  attest  since  it 
has  been  possible  to  ascertain  them.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  current  rates  of  cereals  in  France  began 
to  be  quoted  with  all  the  accuracy  desirable. 
During  this  long  space  of  time  the  population  has 
not  c^ised  to  increase  in  number  and  in  comfort, 
and  nevertheless  the  price  of  wheat  is  far  from 
having  risen.  Thus,  starting  at  1800,  the  five  de- 
cennial averages  succeeded  each  other  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  19  fr.  87  c,  24  fr.  79  c,  18  fr.  86c., 
19  fr.  4  c,  18  fr.  74  c.  The  particularly  high  av- 
erage of  the  years  1810-20  is  attributable  to  the 
wars  of  the  empire,  the  invasion  of  1814  and  of 
1815,  and  the  scarcity  of  1816  and  1817:  but  after 
1820,  prices  fell  below  the  figures  previous  to 
1810  and  1800;  and  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  atten- 
tion that  never  has  rent,  in  the  advanced  portions 
of  France,  increased  so  much  as  since  1820,  when 
the  sale  price  of  grain  diminished  or  remained 
stationary. —  In  England  also,  prices,  within  thirty 
years,  have  not  ceased  to  decline.  Inconsiderate 
legislation,  monetary  circumstances,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  war,  had  combined  to  render  them  exor- 
bitant; and,  during  the  ten  years  from  1810  to 
1820,  the  average  per  hectolitre  rose  to  a  little 
more  than  88  francs;  but  from  that  time  they  de- 
clined, first  to  80  francs  for  the  decennial  average, 
then  to  25,  and  finally,  before  the  reform  in  the 
com  laws,  to  a  little  less  than  22;  that  is  to  say, 
below  their  figure  between  1790  and  1800.—  Why 
is  it  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  not  risen  in  the 
most  populous  part  of  Europe  to-day  in  pro- 
portion as  more  land  has  had  to  be  brought  un- 
der cultivation,  and  that  we  find  it  as  low  in 
that  the  least  populous?  It  is  because,  in  past 
centuries,  art  was  still  in  its  infancy:  for  lack  of 
intelligence  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  lack  .of 
properly  conditioned  working  material,  the  labor- 
ers could  gather  their  harvests  only  by  the  strength 
of  their  arms,  and  the  expenses  of  labor,  compared 
with  its  results,  were  much  greater  than  they  are 
to-day.  If,  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, or  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Oder,  the  abun 
dance  of  land  has,  on  the  contrary,  its  effect,  it  is 
because  the  people  derive  an  advantage  from  it  by 
means  of  implements,  methods  and  processes,  of 
which  communities  in  former  times  learned  the 
use  only  when  they  had  already  begun  to  press 
upon  one  another  in  the  territory  at  their  disposal. 
American  agriculturists,  aided  by  implements 
which  were  lackmg  to  the  people  in  the  middle 
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ages,  can  turn  to  profit  their  natural  adyantages 
of  space.  Those  of  the  north  of  Europe  are  still 
too  ignorant  or  too  poor  to  be  able  to  make  as  gen- 
eral use  of  these  improved  implements;  but  they 
nevertheless  do  use  them;  and  to  be  convinced  of 
it,  one  has  but  to  observe  that  there  exist  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  even  Russia,  a  goodly  number  of 
large  seigniorial  estates,  under  the  management  of 
men  educated  in  the  best  agricultural  schools  of 
Germany,  who  carry  into  the  details  of  the  work 
the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  their  science  and 
arts.  —Finally,  it  is  wrong  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  considering  the  price  of  wheat  as  giving  the 
measure  of  the  difference  in  the  exx)ense  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  various  countries. 
What  we  should  examine  is,  the  general  price  of 
provisions,  and  not  that  of  particular  articles 
which  do  not  figure  equally  everywhere  in  con- 
sumption. Wheat  is  cheap  in  the  half-untiUed 
countries  of  Europe;  and  yet  it  is  much  too  dear 
for  the  poor  people  who  harvest  it.  They  subsist 
almost  wholly  on  rye;  and,  while  in  France  rye 
does  not  occupy  more  than  a  third  as  much  arable 
surface  as  wheat,  and  in  England  not  more  than  a 
fourth,  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Hungary,  it  takes 
from  seven-  to  nine-tenths  as  much.  W,hat  is  the 
result?  In  these  countries,  wheat,  for  which  a 
small  number  of  particularly  fertile  lands  are  re- 
served, is  not  worth,  relatively  to  rye,  as  much 
as  in  more  advanced  countries,  and  the  price  of 
the  common  means  of  subsistence  there  is  really 
higher  than  the  price  of  wheat,  considered  by  it- 
self, would  indicate.  On  the  other  hand ,  it  should 
be  observed,  that,  by  the  side  of  the  products  the 
extension  of  whose  cultivation  tends  to  increase 
the  price,  man  continually  manures  the  soil, 
which,  at  less  outlay,  insures  him  the  complement 
of  his  subsistence.  In  France,  at  the  time  when 
the  average  harvest  was  80,100,000  hectolitres  of 
wheat,  12,260,000  hectolitres  of  meslin  (a  mixture 
of  wheat  and  rye),  or  80,700,000  hectolitres  of  rye, 
there  were  also  gathered  89,580,000  hectolitres  of 
potatoes,  more  than  21,000,000  hectolitres  of  maize, 
buckwheat  and  millet,  nearly  10,000,000  hecto- 
litres of  small  grain  and  dry  vegetables,  and,  be- 
sides, an  immense  quantity  of  garden  products. 
Evidently,  if  the  price  of  wheat  had  tended  to  rise, 
there  would  have  been  found,  in  the  increasing 
abundance  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  a  sup- 
plement which  would  have  prevented  living  be- 
coming more  dear.  —  These  considerations  and 
these  facts  authorize  us  to  affirm  that  there  is  in 
the  natural  progress  of  the  applications  of  labor  a 
power  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  causes 
which  tend  to  augment  the  charges  of  production. 
It  is  this  power  which,  notwithstanding  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  clearing  to  lands  less  adapted 
to  produce,  has  prevented  the  price  of  products 
from  rising,  and  which,  by  continually  increasing 
the  proportion  in  which  the  surplus  is  realized, 
has  contributed  most  to  the  rise  in  rent.  —  It  is 
well  to  pay  serious  attention  to  this  point.  If 
such  had  not  been  the  present  course  of  things, 
everything  would  be  inexplicable  in  the  least  con- 


testable results  of  the  progreasive  movement  of 
the  arts  and  of  civilization.  It  is  a  fact  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  more  enlightened  any  population 
is,  the  more  they  increase  in  number  and  comfort, 
and  the  more  the  means  of  subsistence  at  their 
disposal  become  abundant  and  improve  in  quality. 
No  fact  is  better  attested.  The  day  laborers  of 
England,  France,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  are 
not  only  better  lodged  and  clothed  than  they  were 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or  than 
those  of  Russia,  Hungary  and  Poland  as  yet  are, 
they  are  also  much  better  fed.  Their  bread  is 
now  composed  in  part  of  wheat,  and  not  alone  of 
rye.  They  eat  meat  and  vegetables;  they  use  less 
coarse  and  more  varied  food.  Now,  how  could  it 
be  thus,  if  it  were  true  that  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  area  of  cultivated  land  had  resulted 
in  rendering  production  more  and  more  difficult 
and  expensive?  Under  the  fatal  control  of  the  law 
to  which  Ricardo's  school  accord  an  invincible  pre- 
dominance, we  should  have  seen  the  remuneration 
of  the  efforts  of  labor  gradually  diminish;  eveiy 
addition  to  the  quantity  harvested  would  have 
been  obtained  only  by  means  of  sacrifices  com- 
paratively greater;  the  agricultural  class  would 
have  increased  its  ranks  as  it  became  necessary  to 
require  more  of  the  land;  and  the  time  would  have 
come  when  the  other  classes,  restrained  by  the 
obligation  to  surrender  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  in  return  for  their  usual 
subsistence,  would  have  been  arrested  in  their  de- 
velopment. Well,  quite  the  contrary  of  all  that 
has  happened.  Starting  with  the  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  poverty,  those  centuries  when  land 
was  so  plenty  that  only  the  best  was  cultivated,  it 
has  been  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
which  have  multiplied  the  most  in  proportion,  and 
which  have  at  the  same  time  amassed  the  most 
capital  and  wealth.  Surely,  nothing  like  it  would 
have  been  possible  if  the  continual  progress  in 
agricultural  knowledge  had  not  put  the  laborers 
in  the  rural  districts  in  the  way  of  deriving  more 
ample  resources  from  the  soil,  and  of  supplying 
the  rest  of  the  community  with  food  without  hav- 
ing to  demand  prices  continually  higher.  —  One 
other  erroneous  supposition  is,  that  the  market 
price  of  provisions  must  necessarily  tend  to  rise, 
in  order  that  the  area  of  cultivation  be  enlarged. 
The  entire  history  of  agriculture  attests,  on  the 
contrary,  that  everything  in  that  regard  has  been 
only  the  fruit  of  happy  discoveries.  Thus,  it  was 
the  invention  of  a  plow  with  a  broad  share  which 
determined  the  breakinn^  up  of  many  aluminous 
and  compact  lands  previously  refractory  to  theef- 
foils  of  labor.  The  employment  of  lime  and  marl 
in  places  where  they  were  unknown,  has  permit- 
ted the  land  to  be  sown  to  wheat;  and  it  was  the 
discovery  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  animal 
charcoal,  pulverized  bones,  and  a  good  number  of 
other  substances  belonging  to  the  various  kingdoms 
of  nature,  which  revealed  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing rich  crops  from  ground  reputed  too  poor  to  re- 
pay the  efforts  of  continued  culture.  Similarly,  it 
waJB  the  introduction  of  sainfoin  on  chalky  lands 
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that  rendered  them  productive;  and  it  was  an  idea 
which  occurred  to  a  sutler  in  the  Spanish  army, 
•during  the  long  siege  of  Antwerp,  of  attempting 
to  adapt  the  barren  sand  of  the  country  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  fresh  vegetables,  by  burying 
in  it  the  old,  cast-off  clothing  of  the  soldiers,  which 
revealed  the  secret  of  converting  this  sand  into  a 
soil  which  now  ripens  the  best  crops  of  Belgium. 
TVe  have  one  more  fine  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  discoveries  and  inventions  operate.  It  is 
•drainage.  Is  it  the  high  price  of  food  which  led 
to  its  application?  Assuredly  not;  for  it  came  to 
take  its  place  among  the  agricultural  agencies  and 
expenditures  in  England,  at  the  very  time  when 
proprietors  and  farmers  thought  they  had  before 
them  only  a  prospect  of  a  decline.  Thus  have 
things  happened,  and  thus  will  they  continue  to 
happen.  Man  has  been  cast  upon  this  world,  cn- 
•dowed  with  a  faculty  for  improving  his  condition 
here.  He  has  arrived  armed,  so  as  to  be  able 
gradually  to  extend  the  success  of  his  struggles 
iigainst  nature;  and  the  earth, very  far  from  having 
been  given  to  him  as  ground  on  which  he  would 
have  to  expend  toil  with  constantly  increasing  in- 
.gratitude,  has  been  given  to  him  as  an  agent  of 
production,  for  the  direct  assistance  of  which, 
when  it  should  come  to  grow  less,  it  would  be 
•easy  for  him  to  supply  its  place  advantageously 
by  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  destined  to  add 
more  and  more  to  the  results  of  the  application  of 
his  labor.  —  Some  Opinions  originating  in  Accred- 
ited Theories  on  the  Subfeet  of  Bent,  The  existence 
•of  the  rent  of  the  soil,  and  the  rise  it  has  gradu- 
ally taken,  have  given  birth  to  some  assertions,  of 
which  we  must  here  say  a  few  words.  Adam 
Smith,  after  having  shown  that  rent  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  co-operative  action  of  the  earth  in 
4igricultura]  labor,  refrained  from  pushing  farther 
the  analysis  of  facts,  and  the  examination  of  their 
<x)nsequences.  Taking  the  principle  as  he  pre- 
sented it,  its  result,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  be,  that 
the  entire  rent  proceeded  wholly  from  the  pres- 
<ence  in  the  soil  of  productive  qualities,  which 
would  at  all  times  have  operated  equally,  and  cre- 
ated from  the  bc^ning  a  wealth  which  some  had 
.  taken  possession  of,  without  leaving  anything  to 
the  others.  This  opinion  was  not  long,  in  fact,  in 
acquiring  some  consistency,  and  several  writers, 
through  embarrassments  and  ambiguities  of  lan- 
guage, which  betrayed  the  indecision  of  their 
mind,  did  not  fail  to  conclude  that  the  existence 
of  rent  emanated  from  an  exclusive  fact  of  nature, 
and  constituted  a  sort  of  monopoly,  having  no 
other  claim  to  duration  than  its  utility.  The  sys- 
tem of  Dr.  Anderson,  taken  up,  commented  upon, 
and  formulated  mathematically  by  Ricardo,  came 
to  add  new  motives  to  those  which  had  given  cur- 
rency to  these  assertions.  In  this  system,  rent, 
besides  originating  in  an  evil,  had  the  disadvan- 
tage of  increasing  only  in  consequence  of  a  real 
public  misfortune  It  was  the  inevitable  rise  in 
the  price  of  provisions  which  almost  alone  decided 
the  progressive  increase.  The  more  the  necessity 
of  extending  cultivation  over  lands  as  yet  untilled 


contributed  to  change  the  pre-existing  proportion 
between  the  expenditure  and  the  results  of  pro- 
duction, the  larger  the  incomes  of  the  proprietors 
became ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  consumers  that  they  had  the  privilege  of 
increasing  their  wealth.  Most  of  the  English  econ- 
omists received  these  ideas  admiringly,  and  pro- 
mulgated them.  To  some,  rent  was  a  monopoly, 
which  forced  those  who  did  not  possess  land  to 
pay  those  who  possessed  it  more  for  provisions 
than  their  cost ;  to  others,  it  was,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Scrope,  a  restriction  on  the  usufruct 
of  the  gifts  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
men  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants.  From 
this  position  to  that  implied  in  the  celebrated  say- 
ing. Property  is  robbery,  is  but  a  step ;  and  this 
step  was  speedily  taken.  Now,  it  ia  for  us  to  bring 
within  tlie  limits  of  truth,  conclusions  that  are 
either  extremely  exaggerated  or  palpably  false. 
If  we  had  to  treat  here  of  the  question  of  the 
right  of  property,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  dem- 
onstrate that  this  right  is  t>ased  no  less  upon  Just- 
ice than  upon  social  utility,  and  to  prove  after- 
ward, that  without  its  application  to  land,  all  the 
human  race,  condemned  to  a  pitiless  servitude  to 
hunger,  would  never,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  nuseries  of  a 
savage  life;  but,  to  keep  to  what  especially  con- 
cerns rent,  there  arc  several  points  which  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention.  The  first  is,  that  those 
who  first  began  to  cultivate,  did  not  in  reality  re- 
ceive for  themselves  any  other  rent  than  the  raw 
product  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
little  portion  of  untilled  soil  they  had  cleared, 
that  is  to  say,  a  product  so  small  that  its  with- 
drawal from  the  common  domain  could  injure  no 
one;  the  second  is,  that  by  obtaining  their  subsist- 
ence by  cultivation,  they  restored  to  their  fellow 
human  beings  infinitely  more  than  they  took  from 
them.  A  family  of  savages  require  not  less  than 
four  square  kilometres  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
their  support;  and  those  who  first  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  being  incapable  of  extending 
their  labor  over  the  one-hundredth  part  of  such  a 
space,  added  in  reality  to  the  resources  of  the 
community,  by  leaving  it  the  product  of  the  rest. 
The  third  is,  that  at  the  time  when  agriculture 
began,  there  were  so  many  vacant  lands  that  it 
was  optional  for  each  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use  such  a  part  as  he  chose,  and  that,  if  there  were 
families  who  refrained  from  doing  so,  it  was  be- 
cause they  preferred  either  to  live  by  hunting, 
fishing  and  gathering  fruits,  or  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  manufacturing  business.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  which  controlled  the  agri- 
cultural regime.  Certainly,  nothing  in  what  took 
place  was  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  any  one 
whatever;  everything,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  an- 
cient memorials  of  human  races,  attests,  that,  far 
from  considering  as  despoilers  those  who  first 
taught  them  agriculture,  they  regarded  them  as 
benefactors.  —  What  has  caused  an  illusion  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  want  of  knowledge  wherein 
rent  consisted,  at  the  time  when  agriculture  began. 
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Looking  at  the  income  which  land  secures  for 
those  who  possess  it,  wherever  civilization  is  ad- 
vanced, people  assume  that  it  has  always  given 
such  returns,  and  forget  the  labor  and  sacrifice  it 
has  cost  a  long  succession  of  generations  to  make 
its  income  what  it  is.  Certainly,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  decompose  rent,  and  to  separate  its  constit- 
uent elements  in  a  rich  and  flourishing  country, 
one  would  be  surprised  at  the  Uttle  the  portion 
derived  from  the  soil  would  count  for  in  the 
whole  ;  it  would  be  scarcely  perceptible  beside 
what  the  capital  expended  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  savings  of  labor  due  to  the  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  science,  have  added  to  it.  On 
another  side,  the  errors  propagated  by  the  school 
of  Ricardo  have  not  ceased  to  exercise  an  unfor- 
tunate influence  on  many  minds.  Without  doubt, 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  lands  less  fer- 
tile than  those  which  had  been  first  brought  under 
cultivation,  would  have  enhanced  the  price  of 
food,  if  the  better  application  of  human  activity 
had  not  come  in  to  restrain  or  overcome  its  effects; 
but,  as  we  have  shown,  such  was  the  course  of 
things;  and,  if  that  necessity  acted  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  best  which  might  have  been  realized,  never 
was  it  a  cause  of  diminishing  the  wealth  already 
acquired.  —  Everything,  after  all,  in  the  part  of 
the  question  which  occupies  us,  may  be  reduced 
to  a  knowledge  whether  the  existence  and  devel- 
opment of  rent  imposes  on  the  consumers  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  sacrifices  which  might  be 
spared  them.  Now,  this  would  be  true  only  in 
case  the  rate  of  rent  exercised  some  infiuence  on 
prices;  and  this  case,  as  we  know,  can  not  occur. 
Admit,  for  example,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  the- 
ory which  shows  rent  under  the  most  unfavorable 
light,  viz.,  the  theory  of  Ricardo.  Whither  will 
you  be  led?  To  recognize  that  rent,  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  extending  cultivation  to  ground 
of  less  fertility,  ia  only  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
enhanced  price  of  products  whose  attainment  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult.  In  this  theory,  it 
is  not  because  rent  arises  and  increases  that  prices 
rise;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  because  prices  rise, 
that  rent  is  created  and  increases.  Society  is 
obliged,  under  penalty  of  dearth,  to  pay  a  price 
for  the  necessities  of  life  which  secures  the  pro- 
ducers remuneration  for  the  charge  imposed  upon 
•  them  by  the  cultivation  of  the  worst  lands  whose 
culture  is  indispensable;  and  hence  arise  benefits 
to  the  possessors  of  the  other  portions  of  the  soil, 
which  secure  to  them  a  rent  so  much  the  larger 
as  their  expenses  of  production  are  relatively  less. 
Admit  the  doctrine  contained  in  this  article,  which 
is  in  our  opinion  much  more  simple  and  true, 
and  you  will  arrive  al  conclusions  still  more  de- 
cisive. It  is  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  earth  for 
production,  which,  by  permitting  it  to  return  to 
those  who  cultivate  it  more  products  than  they 
need  in  order  to  subsist  and  receive  a  return  for 
their  advances,  which  brings  about  rent.  The  more 
perfect  labor  becomes,  the  more  is  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  it,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantities  harvested,  reduced,  and  the  more 


the  excess  which  is  converted  into  rent  increases. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
arable  domain  tends  to  increase  the  price  of  pro- 
duction, this  tendency  encounters,  in  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  successive  improvements 
due  to  human  ingenuity  and  skill,  a  counterbal- 
ancing power  more  than  sufficient  to  restrain  it, 
and  this  is  why  the  consumption  of  provisions 
becomes  at  the  same  time  extended  and  improved 
in  all  countries  when  the  people  become  more 
advanced  and  enlightened.  Thus,  rent  is  nothing 
else  than  the  product  of  a  gift  of  nature  which 
men  are  permitted  to  turn  to  more  and  more  profit, 
and  whose  increase  is  only  an  effect  of  the  general 
development  of  prosperity.  And  this  is  so  true, 
that  if  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  a  few  degrees  more,  the  price 
of  provisions  would  have  been  less,  and  of  rent, 
more.  In  the  beginning  it  must  have  required 
less  labor  to  obtain  subsistence,  and,  after  defray- 
ing expenses,  there  would  have  remained  a  sur- 
plus, a  net  product,  much  greater  than  that  which 
is  now  realized  under  the  name  of  rent.  — The 
reader  will  now  see  how  little  foundation  there  i» 
for  the  charges  brought  and  lamentations  made 
against  the  existence  of  rent.  Under  whatever 
aspect  the  question  is  viewed,  whatever  theory  we 
adopt,  rent  appears  only  as  the  result  of  circum- 
stances which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
change,  and  not  as  a  portion  deducted,  to  the  ex- 
clusive advantage  of  some,  from  the  resources  ac- 
quired by  others.  Monopoly  is  then  a  very  sin- 
gularly chosen  word  when  applied  to  the  existence 
of  rent.  To  be  sure,  the  earth  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  men  can  neither 'increase  its  surface  nor  ex- 
tend to  all  its  parts  labor  equally  productive;  but 
does  it  follow  from  this  that  there  is  anything  in 
common  between  the  appropriation  of  land  and 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  consti- 
tutes a  monopoly?  All  have  not  a  lot  of  land,  it 
is  true;  but  have  all  a  share  in  the  possession  of 
things  which,  like  the  earth,  owe  their  sale  value 
and  the  possibility  of  producing  a  revenue,  to  the 
development  of  the  productive  capacity  of  human 
society?  Land,  unless  iniquitous  and  hurtful 
laws  immobilize  it  in  the  hands  of  privileged 
classes,  is  transmitted  and  exchanged  like  houses, 
manufactories,  contracts  for  stated  payments,  or 
stock  in  any  industrial  enterprise.  Whoever  has 
savings  at  his  disposal,  is  free  to  acquire  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  it,  and  those  who  possess  it  are 
so  far  from  deriving  exclusive  advantages  from  it, 
that  some  among  them  may  always  be  found  who 
are  ready  to  give  up  what  they  have,  for  capital 
from  which  they  hope  for  a  better  revenue.  The 
possession  of  land  or  of  any  other  sort  of  wealth,  is 
80  simply  a  matter  of  taste  or  convenience,  that 
there  are  times  when,  even  with  a  like  product,  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  investment  most  sought  after. 
To  go  to  the  essence  of  things,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  assertions  we  have  just  examined,  which 
might  not  apply  to  the  inequality  of  fortunes 
even;  for  property  in  land  Is  only  one  of  the  forms 
under  which  exists  this  inequality,  which,  bom 
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^th  society  itself,  will  assuredly  last  as  long  as 
society.  H.  Passt. 

—  Besides  the  questions  treated  of  in  the  above 
■article,  there  is  one  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  articles  Cost  of  Production  and  Demand 
AND  Supply:  it  is,  whether  rent  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production.    We  think  we  can  not 
^o  better  than  to  quote  the  opinion  so  clearly 
stated  by  Mill.    (Principles  of  Polit.  Econ.,  book 
iii.,  chap,  v.):  **  Rent,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of 
the  cost  of  production  which  determines  the  value 
•of  agricultural  produce.    Circumstances  no  doubt 
may  be  conceived  in  which  it  might  do  so,  and 
very  largely,  too.    We  can  imagine  a  country  so 
fully  peopled,  and  with  all  its  cultivable  soil  so 
completely  occupied,  that  to  produce  any  addi-^ 
tional  quantity  would  require  more  labor  than  the 
produce  would  feed:  and  if  we  suppose  this  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  a  country 
•debarred  from  foreign  supply,  then,  if  population 
•continued  increasing,  both  the  land  and  its  prod- 
uce would  really  rise  to  a  monopoly  or  scarcity 
price.    But  this  state  of  things  never  can  have 
really  existed  anjrwhere,  unless  possibly  in  some 
^mall  island  cut  bfl  from  the  rest  of  the  world; 
nor  is  there  any  danger  whatever  that  it  should 
•exist.    It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region  at 
present.    Monopoly,  we  have  seen,  can  take  effect 
on  value  only  through  limitation  of  supply.    In 
all  countries  of  any  extent,  there  is  more  cultivable 
land  than  is  yet  cultivated;  and,  while  there  is  any 
«uch  surplus,  it  is  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  that 
•quality  of  land  is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an 
infinite  quantity.    What  is  practically  limited  in 
.supply  is  only  the  better  qualities;  and  even  for 
those,  so  much  rent  can  not  be  demanded  as  would 
bring  in  the  competition  of  the  lands  not  yet  in 
cultivation;  the  rent  of  a  piece  of  land  must  be 
.somewhat  less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  best  land  which  it  is 
not  yet  profldkble  to  cultivate;  that  is,  must  be 
about  equal  to  the  excess  above  the  worst  land 
which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.    The  land  or 
the  capital  most  unfavorably  circumstanced  among 
those  actually  employed,  pays  no  rent;  and  that 
land  or  capital  determines  the  cost  of  production 
which  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  produce. 
Thus,  rent  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  cause 
of  value,  but  the  price  of  the  privilege  which  the 
inequality  of  the  returns  to  different  portions  of 
agricultural  produce  confers  on  all  except  the 
least  favored  portion.     Rent,  in  short,  merely 
-equalizes  the  profits  of  different  fanning  capitals, 
by  enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate  all  extra 
gains  occasioned  by  superiority  of  natural  advan- 
tages.   If  all  landlords  were  unanimously  to  fore- 
go their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it  to  the 
farmers,  without  benefiting  the  consumer;  for  the 
existing  price  of  com  would  still  be  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  production  of  part  of  the 
existing  supply,  and  if  a  part  obtained  that  price 
the  whole  would  obtain  it.    Rent,  therefore,  un- 
Jess  artificially  increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no 


burden  on  the  consumer :  it  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  com,  and  is  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to 
the  public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had  re- 
tained it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the  shape 
of  a  land  tax,  it  would  then  have  been  a  fund 
applicable  to  general  instead  of  private  advan- 
tage." E.  J.  L. 

REPRESENTATION.  In  the  political  sense 
of  the  term,  representation  is  the  deputing  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  many  into  the  Ju&nds  of 
a  few,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
enact  and  oftentimes  execute  the  laws  ^hich  are 
to  govern  the  conmiunity.  It  has  also  in  practice 
grown  to  be  a  recognition  of  localities  independent 
of  population,  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  neces- 
sary part  in  law  making,  so  as  to  make  the  gov- 
erning body  a  reduced  picture  of  all  the  varied 
interests  of  society,  geographical  and  personal,  the 
political  rights  of  which  have  been  recognized.  — 
The  act  of  voting  is  not  a  necessary  element  of 
representation.  It  is  a  mere  proof  that  the  rep- 
resentative is  the  deputed  authority  for  those 
who  elect  him.  Judges  who  are  hot  elected, 
administrators  who  are  not  elected,  are  in  many 
respects  as  truly  representative  in  the  power  they 
wield  as  the  members  of  the  legislative  body 
who  are  directly  deputed  by  the  people.  Even  in 
monarchies  the  king  may  represent,  and  in  moat 
Instances  does  represent,  as  to  his  right  to  reign, 
the  actual  will  of  the  people,  although  the  esrist- 
ing  generation  may  have  had  no  instrumentality 
to  express  its  will  on  his  right  to  rule.  — The 
developed  modem  state  everywhere,  where  civil- 
ized conditions  exist,  acts  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity. Only  in  the  case  of  governments  which 
are  still  in  an  undeveloped  condition  is  the  will  of 
the  monarch  the  ostensible  rule  of  action  on  his 
part  In  the  constitutional  state  the  will  of  the 
monarch,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  and  in  admin- 
istrative decrees,  acts  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  he  bases  his  justification  of  conduct  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  expressive  of  that  will,  and 
that  his  kingly  office  is  representative  of  the  whole 
people.  In  that  sense  the  history  of  representa- 
tion is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  and  develop-' 
ment  of  the  idea  of  the  state  as  contradistinguished 
from  personal  govemment.  Even  Louis  XIV., 
when  he  said  Vetai  e^ett  mai,  recognized  the  fact, 
that  the  state  and  the  person  of  the  king  were  two 
different  things,  but  expressed  his  conviction  that 
he  represented  both  in  one.  —  In  a  narrower 
sense,  and  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 
this  article,  representation  is  confined  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  form  of  the  developed  modem 
state  which  gives  to  electors  in  the  community 
the  right  directly  to  depute  persons,  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  and  trust,  to  represent  them  in  a 
legislative  body,  and  to  give,  in  advance,  their 
sanction  to  the  laws  they  may  enact.  In  this 
sense  representation  is  quite  a  modem  idea.  The 
ancients  knew  it  not.  Although  Aristotle,  in  his 
"  Politics,"  speaks  of  a  certain  census,  who  shall 
elect  a  council  intrusted  with  deliberative  power. 
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who  shall  be  bound  to  exercise  this  power  agreea- 
bly to  established  laws,  he  speaks  of  a  hypothetical 
state,  and  not  of  any  which  down  to  his  period  of 
time  he  had  any  knowledge  of.  Freeman  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  the 
Achaian  league,  and  the  Lycian  league,  in  which 
the  cities  had  a  certain  proportion  of  votes  in 
accordance  with  their  size,  "that  the  ancient 
world  trampled  on  the  very  verge  of  represent- 
ative government  without  actually  crossing  the 
boundary,  and  that  in  ancient  Qreece  the  assem- 
bly which  acted  upon  proposed  laws  and  gave 
them  their  sanction  was  composed  of  the  freemen 
themselves  meeting  in  their  personal  capacity, 
and  representation  was  in  the  adoption  and  pas- 
sage of  laws  unknown."  The  votes  that  were 
taken  in  Rome  were,  as  a  general  rule,  votes  for 
executive  offlcers.  The  tribunes  and  sediles  of  the 
Roman  republic  were  not  law  makers,  but  they 
had  the  power  to  call  assemblies  of  the  people, 
who  assumed  to  vote  exceptional  laws  known  as 
plebiscite.  The  sediles  were  Judges,  and  even 
eomUia  euricUa  were  assemblies  of  people,  not 
representatives,  for  the  election  of  magistrates, 
and  laws  were  enacted  by  the  senate  and  by  the 
centuries  who  were  patricians  or  noblemen,  men 
bound  to  military  service,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
representative  character  in  the  narrower  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  —  Montesquieu  was  right  when 
he  found  the  germ  of  modem  representative  sys- 
tems in  the  forests  of  Germany.  The  Teutons, 
who  became  the  conquerors  of  Rome,  were  the 
originators  of  the  thought  "no  taxation  without 
representation";  they  had  their  voUemote,  where  the 
wisest  among  the  tribes,  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection,  instead  of  by  ballot,  sat  to  determine  on 
the  more  important  measures  which  were  to  govern 
the  tribe.  They  had  constant  popular  assemblies, 
where  the  popular  will  was  expressed,  and  the 
spirit  of  personal  freedom  was  so  strong  among 
them  that  they  elected  their  eldermen,  heretogs 
and  kings.  —  The  tntenoffemaU  of  early  Englisii 
history  was  not  a  strictly  representative  body  in 
the  modem  sense.  Langmc»d,  in  his  "History 
of  the  English  Constitution,"  says  that  it  was  an 
aristocratic  body.  Its  members  were  the  king, 
the  ealdormen,  or  governors  of  shires,  the  king's 
thegns,  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  generally  the 
prindpes  sapientes  of  the  kingdom.  Sapientes 
toitan,  wise  men,  was  the  common  title  of  those 
who  attended  it.  Its  size  showed  that  it  was  not 
a  popular  assembly,  as  the  largest  amount  of  sig- 
natures which  have  been  observed  was  not  above 
106.  The  powers  of  the  mtenagem&te  were  as  su- 
preme and  even  of  wider  scope  than  those  of  par- 
liament. It  had  the  power  of  deposing  the  king 
for  misgoverament,  and  English  history  gives 
several  instances  of  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
It  had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.  It  took  a 
direct  share  in  every  act  of  govemment.  With 
the  Norman  conquest  came  a  period  of  obscura- 
tion of  the  power  of  this  early  representative 
body,  if  so  it  may  be  caUed,  and  thenceforth,  down 
to  1265,  no  body  that  might  be  termed  representa- 


tive was  in  existence  in  England.  During  the 
contest  between  John  and  the  barons  a  parliament 
was  convoked,  wherein  sat  four  knights  from  each 
shire,  to  be  retumed  by  the  sheriff.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  these  knights  were  elected,  but  as 
there  was  already  machinery  for  election  in  ex- 
istence in  the  various  shires,  of  knights  to  nomi- 
nate recognitors  in  civil  suits  and  a  grand  juiy  for 
the  presentment  of  criminals,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  saysLangmead,  that  the  accustomed  ma- 
chinery was  now  made  use  of  for  the  first  time  for 
the  novel  purpose  of  county  representation  in  the 
general  assembly.  The  next  instance,  is  in  1264,. 
when  two  knights  of  the  shire  were  to  be  called 
to  the  king's  council  at  Westminster.  These  were 
directed  to  be  chosen  by  the  county.  —  The  next 
^  great  step  in  advance  in  representative  institutiona 
was  made  by  Simon  de  Montf  ort,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  although  he  probably  was  not  the  founder 
of  representative  government  in  England,  he  cer- 
tainly was,  says  the  same  authority,  ' '  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  commons,"  because  it  was  the 
first  parliament  which  was  convoked  in  England 
in  which  sat  the  buigher  class,  which,  together 
with  the  freeholders  of  the  counties,  constituted 
the  newly  developed  third  estates  of  the  realm. 
The  writs  were  issued  Dec.  14,  1264,  whereby  the 
sheriffs  were  durected  to  return  two  knights  from 
each  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two 
burgesses  from  each  borough.  From  that  period 
until  1205,  was  what  may  be  termed  a  transitionary 
period,  parliament  being  summoned  with  and 
without  burgesses ;  but  in  that  year,  the  28d  of 
Edward  I.,  the  king  sununoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  Westminster  in  November  following,  so 
constituted  as  to  represent  the  whole  nation.  The 
writs  which  summoned  this  parliament  were  di- 
rected, as  in  1264,  to  the  sheriff,  ordering  an  elec- 
tion and  return  of  two  knights  from  each  county, 
two  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two  burgeseea 
from  each  borough.  The  inferior  clergy  were 
also  required  to  attend,  so  as  to  make  this  assembly, 
whereby  the  king's  necessities  for  money  were  to 
be  relieved,  the  most  general  one  that  had  yet 
been  convoked.  —  The  division  of  parliament  into 
two  houses  was  effected  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  commons  was  composed  of  two 
elements,  the  commons  of  the  shires  and  the  bur- 
gesses. The  knights  voted  with  the  barons.  Re]>- 
resentatives  of  the  boroughs  formed  a  distinct  as- 
sembly, deliberating  and  voting  apart.  These  were 
strictly  called  the  commons.  The  knights  joined 
with  the  commons,  and  this  fusion,  says  the  au- 
thority last  quoted,  was  the  result  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  English  constitution  of  a  condition, 
which  distinguished  it  from  every  kindred  consti- 
tution in  Europe,  the  absence  of  an  exclusive  noble 
caste.  —  In  the  continental  states  the  nobles  formed 
a  distinct  class,  distinguished,  by  privileges  in- 
herent in  their  blood,  from  ordinary  freemen,  and 
transmitting  their  privileges,  and  in  some  countries, 
their  titles  also,  to  all  their  descendants  in  perpe- 
tuity. In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  privileges, 
of  nobility  were  confined  to  one  only  of  the  family^ 
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the  actual  possessor  of  the  peerage.  Sons  of  peers 
from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  were  com- 
moners, and  on  a  perfect  equality, as  regards  legal 
and  political  privileges, with  the  humblest  citizen. 
Even  the  heir  to  the  peerage,  though  he  might  bear 
a  title  by  courtesy,  was  still,  so  long  as  his  father 
was  alive,  a  commoner  like  his  younger  broth- 
ers. No  restraint  was  laid  upon  free  intermar- 
riage in  all  ranks,  and  the  highest  offices  of  state 
were  always  legally  open  to  all  freemen.  "  This 
made  the  knight  the  connecting  link  between 
the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper."  The  oldest  son 
even  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  proudest 
titles  of  nobility  in  England,  offered  himself,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  a  seat  in  .the  house 
of  cbmmons.  The  house  of  commons  in  that 
way  became  the  representative  not  only  of  a  sin- 
gle order  in  the  state,  says  Langmead,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  peerage  titles,  represented 
the  whole  nation,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
has  drawn  to  itself  the  predominant  authority  in 
the  state,  r-  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
commons  established  these  three  great  rights: 
first,  that  all  taxation  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liionent  was  illegal;  second,  the  necessity  for  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  in  legislation;  and 
third,  the  right  of  the  commons  to  inquire  into 
and  amend  abuses  of  the  administration. — The 
Tndor  sovereigns,  arbitrary  rulers  that  they  were, 
did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
representative  body,  but  they  sought  to  obtain 
control  over  it  by  creating  a  large  number  of  in- 
significant boroughs  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  same  authority  says,  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Charles  II.  no  less 
than  180  members  were  added  to  the  house  of 
commons  by  royal  charter  alone.  The  last  in- 
stance of  this  abuse  of  prerogative  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Newark  by  Charles  II. 
Thenceforth  the  house  of  commons  took  the  issue 
of  writs  into  its  own  hands,  and  no  new  borough 
was  created  in  England  and  Wales  until  the  re- 
form act  of  1882. — At  the  date  of  the  union  with 
Scotland  the  number  of  members  was  518,  this 
act  of  union  having  added  45  Scottish  representa- 
tives, and  the  act  of  union  with  Ireland  added  100 
Irish  members.  Since  that  time  Scotland  has  add- 
ed to  its  contingent  fifteen  members,  and  Irehmd 
five.  The  house  of  commons  has  now  about  656 
members.  —  To  England  the  world  owes  the  de- 
velopment of  representative  institutions,  as  it  did, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  modem  gov- 
ernment, confer  upon  its  representative  body  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state.  The  development 
of  the  principle  of  representation  proceeded  with 
less  continuity  and  upon  different  lines  in  other 
countries. — A  representative  system  is  the  only 
one  by  which  large  communities  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  self-government.  The  ancient  sys- 
tem of  direct  participation  in  law-making  was 
possible  only  in  a  very  circumscribed  domain. 
The  moment  the  domain  became  larger  than 
thai  of  a  single  dty,  representation  necessarily 


had  to  take  the  place  of  direct  participation,  and 
the  alternative  was  representation  or  despotism. 
Every  fructifying  institution  of  a  social  character 
takes  unto  itself  different  forms,  in  conformity 
with  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  people.  Even 
the  Christian  religion  produced  very  different  re- 
sults in  Spain  from  that  which  it  produced  in 
England,  and  so  it  is  with  representative  govern- 
ment. The  habits  and  genius  of  the  people  in 
continental  Europe  produced  from  representation 
a  very  different  result  from  that  which  was 
achieved  in  England.  The  cities  of  the  middle 
ages  were  governed  by  a  form  of  representation 
materially  different  from  the  modem  manifesta^ 
tion  of  the  same  political  development.  The  no- 
bles of  the  city  generally  composed  its  senate, 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  system,  and  councils 
were  chosen  in  the  main  by  the  guilds,  of  which 
in  Florence  there  were  twenty-one;  but  at  a  later 
period  only  twelve  of  these  possessed  govern- 
mental powers.  What  corresponds  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  was  in  Florence  the  ffortfdUmUr,  So 
jealous  was  Florence  of  its  magistrates  that  it  se- 
lected them  by  lot,  and  gave  them  power  but  for 
two  months.  The  citizens  met  in  the  great  square 
and  voted  directly  upon  measures.  The  selfish^ 
ness  of  the  nobility  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
guilds'  train  bands,  the  jealousies  of  the  guilds  of 
each  other,  the  corrapting  influence  of  the  wealth 
of  the  great  merchants,  all  conspired  to  under- 
mine this  form  of  govemment.  The  great  wars 
between  the  powerful  monarchies,  which  trained 
their  soldiers  to  feats  of  arms,  of  which  the  mUi- 
tia  of  free  cities  were  utterly  incapable,  gradually 
made  it  impossible  for  the  independent  mediseval 
dties  to  put  a  force  into  the  field  to  contend  against 
the  warriors  of  the  great  monarchs.  Charles  V . 
and  Philip  11.,  and,  before  them,  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  popes,  gradually  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  such  Lombardian  cities  as  still  htudU^ 
the  vestiges  of  self -govemment  left.  —  The  con- 
stitutions of  these  municipal  states  are,  however, 
interesting  studies  to  the  investigator  of  repre* 
sentative  government,  as  they  present  a  form  of 
representation  which  has  a  merit  ignored  in  the 
modem  representative  system,  and  which,  in  one 
way  or  another,  should  be  sought  to  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  that  is,  the  representation  of  the  com^ 
munity  in  conformity  with  its  actual  natural  af- 
finities when  acting  independently  of  govern- 
mental interference.  Society  classifies  itself  even 
under  its  most  democratic  form,  and  these  classes 
have  to  the  conununity  and  commonwealth  differ- 
ent values.  A  complete  representation  would  take 
some  note  of  such  natural  classifications  of  soci- 
ety, and  seek  to  incorporate  them  as  natural  con- 
stituencies for  representation.    In  the  Florentine ^ 

republic,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  cities  in  the  Lom- 
bardian and  Hanseatic  league,  the  representation 
of  the  trade  guilds,  in  proportion  to  tibieir  numer- 
ical strength  and  their  importance  to  the  common- 
wealth, was  conforming  the  theory  of  representa- 
tion to  the  natural  classification  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore,  in  that  particular,  representa^ 
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tion  was  more  thorough  in  those  cities  than  it  is 
in  the  modem  state.  Creating  artificial  entities 
by  drawing  geographical  lines  around  them,  and 
giving  to  a  majority  in  such  entities  the  sole  right 
of  representation,  is  utteriy  to  disregard  these 
natural  affinities  of  a  conmiunity,  and  to  base 
representation  upon  geographical  lines  instead  of 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  makes  a  rep- 
resentative body  so  constituted  far  from  being 
what  Mirabeau  says  it  should  be,  a  reduced  photo- 
graph of  the  whole  commumty.  — In  Switzerland 
and  in  France  representation  took  unto  itself 
again  a  different  form.  From  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  the  mountain  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  maintained  forms  of  self -gov- 
ernment, and  without  the  intervention  of  chiefs, 
these  mountaineers  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
voted  their  own  laws,  and  elected  their  own  mag- 
istrates to  execute  them.  The  larger  towns  of 
Switzerland,  being  favored  more  especially  by 
Count  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  were  made  muni- 
cipalities early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  On  his 
death,  the  apprehension  that  his  successors  might 
attempt  to  impair  the  liberty  of  the  cantons  and 
the  self -government  of  the  towns,  caused  an  alli- 
ance to  be  entered  into  by  them  for  the  freedom 
of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  confederation  was 
formed  in  1861,  and  from  that  time  the  Swiss  un- 
interruptedly maintained  a  republic,  with  a  con- 
siderably developed  system  of  representation.  In 
the  rural  and  mountahi  cantons  there  was  but  little 
representation.  The  town  meeting  was  assembled 
whenever  occasion  required.  Every  inhabitant 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  was  permitted  to  vote, 
and  they  acted  directly  upon  the  laws  which  were 
to  govern  them.  The  federal  constitution  of  the 
Swiss  government  down  to  1848  was  that  of  a  con- 
federation but  loosely  banded  together.  The 
Sonderbund  revolution,  which  sought  to  dismem- 
ber the  Swiss  confederation  in  the  interest  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  the  means  to  strengthen  it,  and  it 
caused  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  wherein 
the  supreme  legislative  power  was  intrusted  to  a 
federal  assembly  consisting  of  two  deliberative 
bodies,  the  national  council  and  the  council  of 
state,  the  one  representing  the  entire  Swiss  nation, 
and  the  other  Uie  sovereign  bodies  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  No  federal  law  could  bo  made  without 
the  concurrence  of  both  of  these  chambers.  These 
bodies  nominate  the  federal  authorities ;  they  de- 
clare peace  and  war;  they  regulate  the  postofflce 
and  the  coinage.  The  executive  power  was  con- 
fided to  a  federal  council  of  several  members 
elected  by  the  assembly,  its  president  being  the 
president  of  the  confederation.  Every  man  aged 
twenty  not  expressly  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a 
voter  by  the  laws  of  his  own  canton,  was  entitled 
to  vote,  and  was  himself  eligible  to  the  national 
council.  (May's  '  *  Democracy  in  Europe, "  vol  ii. , 
p.  410.)  The  Swiss  do  not  fully  confide  matters 
of  legislation  to  their  representatives,  but,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  referendum,  reserve  a  veto 
power  in  the  following  form.  Whenever  80,000 
qualified  voters  demand  it,  any  law  passed  by 


the  Swiss  congress  must  be  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  to  the  people,  and  many  instances 
have  occurred  in  the  recent  history  of  tliat  republic 
where  the  people  rejected  laws  which  the  legis- 
lature had  adopted.  In  the  several  cantons  the 
rrferendum  has  also  been  made  part  of  the  oi^ganic 
law,  so  that  upon  all  the  more  important  meas- 
ures affecting  the  cantons  the  people  have  repeat- 
edly vetoed  the  measures  enacted  by  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  cantons.  Tlds  system  of 
referendum  has  its  inconveniences,  but  so  long  as 
representation  is  limited  to  majorities  only,  and 
those  of  arbitrary  geographical  divisions,  which 
makes  of  modem  representative  bodies  an  artiiicial 
and  unnatural  representative  body,  fhereferenditm 
is  perhaps  the  only  corrective  of  so  faulty  a  method 
of  representation.  —In  France  the  estates  of  the 
realm  of  the  middle  ages  were  councils  of  barons 
and  prelates.  In  1802  Philip  the  Fair  summoned 
the  third  estate,  who  were  delegates  from  the 
towns,  to  meet  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Notre 
Dame.  This  was  the  first  convention  of  the 
states  general.  They  were  afterward  assembled 
irregularly  in  times  of  national  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, or  when  the  necessities  of  the  kings  drove  them 
to  demand  extraordinary  subsidies.  (May,  vol.  i. , 
p.  05.)  Again,  in  1484  the  states  general  were 
convoked  so  as  to  insure  a  national  representation, 
and  embraced  delegates  from  the  country  as  well 
as  from  the  towns.  These  deliberations  were  con- 
ducted, not  by  orders,  but  in  six  bureaus,  which 
comprised  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders 
according  to  their  territorial  divisions.  (May,  vol. 
i.,  p.  96.)  The  municipalities  of  France  could 
not  long  survive  the  centralizing  spirit  of  the 
French  monarchy.  So  little  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
government  existed  in  France  that  when,  in  1008, 
Louis  XIY.  abolished  all  mimicipal  elections  and 
sold  the  right  of  governing  towns  to  the  rich  citi- 
zens, there  was  scarcely  a  murmur  heard.  The 
states  general,  although  from  time  to  time  con- 
voked, never  had  and  never  asserted  any  rights  as 
against  the  crown.  They  laid  their  complaints  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  which  were  treated  as  the 
throne  saw  fit,  to  be  spumed,  or  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  The  states  general  had  no  rights  which  they 
could  maintain  against  the  crown.  The  French 
parliaments  were  not  representative  bodies.  They 
were  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  were  really 
high  courts  of  Justice.  For.  several  hundred 
years  representative  government  was  unknown  in 
France ;  when,  by  the  reforms  under  Turgot,  at 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  provincial  assemblies 
were  once  more  revived,  and  local  self-government 
was  again  endowed  with  life  and  vigor.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  the  states 
general  were  again  convoked,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  revolution,  and  led  to  the 
national  assembly ;  the  national  assembly  led  to 
the  convention,  which  was  elected  by  universal 
suffrage;  the  convention  led  to  a  directory;  and 
the  directory  again  to  an  empire.  —The  theory  of 
representation  became,  however,  formally  ealab- 
lishcd  from  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  in 
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the  coiutltatioiu  of  France,  and,  under  one  form  of 
government  or  another,  representative  bodies  were 
thenceforth  permanent  institutions  of  the  nation. 
Under  the  first  empire  the  citizens  of  each  airon- 
disaement  designated  a  tenth  of  them  as  electors. 
These  were  the  communal  notabilities.  From  this 
list  the  public  functionaries  of  the  airondissement 
were  chosen.  These,  in  turn,  selected  a  tenth  of 
their  number  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
functionaries  of  the  departments.  These  new 
tenths  selected  on  their  part  again  a  tenth,  which 
formed  a  list  of  the  national  notabilities,  from 
which  the  public  functionaries  for  the  nation  were 
taken.  The  presidents  of  all  electoral  colleges,  all 
l^rand  officers,  commanders,  and  officers  of  the 
legion  oY  honor,  and  all  heads  of  departments,  the 
«mperor  selected  without  reference  to  an  election. 
— Under  the  restoration  a  chamber  of  deputies  of 
480  members  was  constituted,  of  which  268  were 
elected  bj  the  colleges  of  arrondissement,  and  178 
by  the  colleges  of  departments.  A  census  of  a  Teiy 
hi^  order  limited  the  voting  power  to  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  French  people.  This  was  all  swept 
away  by  the  July  (1880)  government.  The  electoral 
system  under  the  republic  of  1848  suppressed  all 
pioperty  qualification,  and  every  Frendiman  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
of  a  residence  of  Ax  months,  was  invested  with  the 
light  of  voting.  The  vot^  was  taken  by  ballot 
Subsequently,  modifications  were  made  in  this  uni- 
Tersal  suffrage  by  raising  the  time  of  residence  to 
tiiree  yean,  and  imposing  again  a  property  quali- 
fication. It  was  the  combination  between  Presi- 
dent Napoleon  and  the  class  of  citizens  who 
were  disfranchised  by  the  act  of  the  republic, 
which  made  Napoleon  at  first  dictator  and  then 
placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  France  as  Napo- 
leon III.  —  In  The  Netherlands,  ever  since  1816, 
the  laws  hare  been  enacted  by  representative 
bodies,  who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  above 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  who  pay  some 
small  direct  tax. — In  Germany,  Austria;  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  representative  bodies  were 
mainly  representative  of  special  interests,  such  as 
nobles,  clergy,  towns,  etc.,  and  were  not  true 
Tepresentatives  until  a  very  recent  period,  when, 
by  the  amended  constitutions  of  those  countries, 
some  approximation  was  made  to  representation 
upon  the  English  and  American  model. — Rep- 
resentative institutions  are  everywhere  gaining 
ground.  England  has  been  the  pattern,  and 
America  the  most  prominent  example,  of  the  suc- 
cessful opeiation  of  representative  government. 
The  orgaoiization  of  the  people  for  purposes  of 
Tepresentation,  adopted  by  these  two  nations, 
forms  the  model  on  which  reforms  in  representa- 
tion in  other  countries  are  gradually  introduced. 
Government  by  representatives  is  much  more  than 
a  makeshift,  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  modem  communities,  to  secure  power  to 
the  people  and  yet  not  take  their  direct  votes  on 
the  laws  which  are  to  govern  them,  inasmuch  as 
this  method  is  obviously  impracticable  where  the 
eonmiunity  is  larger  thim  that  of  a  single  town. — 


It  has  been  observed  by  Lieber,  that  representation 
for  the  state  at  large  constitutes  one  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  deputative  medifleval 
estates  and  the  modem  representation  by  legislap 
tures.  The  representative  is  not  substituted  for^ 
something  which  would  be  better  were  it  practi- 
cable, but  has  its  own  substantive  value.  It  is  a 
bar  against  absolutism  of  the  executive  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  domination  of  the  demos  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  only  contrivance  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  at  the  same  thne  an  essen- 
tially popular  government  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  kiw,  or  the  union  of  liberty  and  order.  It  is 
an  invaluable  high  school  to  teach  the  handling 
of  the  instruments  of  free  institutions.  It  is  the 
one  most  efficacious  preventive  of  the  growth  of 
centralization  and  bureaucratic  government,  with- 
out which  no  clear  division  of  the  functions  of 
government  can  exist.  Many  examples  may  be 
cited  from  Grecian  history  to  show  how  little  the 
sense  of  responsibility  was  connected  with  the  di- 
rect voting,  and  how  easily  the  general  populace 
could  be  misled  by  the  demagogues,  and  at  the 
assembly  at  the  agora  be  cheated  or  cajoled  out  of 
their  votes  in  favor  of  measures  which  they  re- 
gretted almost  as  soon  as  enacted.  The  repre- 
sentative system  checks  and  prevents  such  hasty 
action,  and  is,  therefore,  an  institution  which  in 
itself  secures  good  government.  The  representa- 
tion makes  the  fact  of  govemment  being  a  trust 
a  vital  and  realizable  tmth.  It  is,  however,  of 
vital  importance  that  a  representative  organization 
of  the  coDununity  be  properly  made,  and  that  the 
representative  body  should  be  traly  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  tlte  popular  will,  because  otherwise  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  not  possess  the  reins 
of  govemment,  and  the  administration  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  cabals,  juntas  or  political  organ- 
izations, which  misrepresent  it.  —The  American 
model  of  representation  is  twofold.  I.  National, 
The  president  of  the  United  States  under  the 
American  system  is  elected  by  a  supposed  electoral 
college,  constituted  in  a  manner  to  be  designated 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states.  It  meets 
in  the  several  states,  and  is  composed  of  the  same 
number  that  the  state  has  representatives  in  con- 
gress, who  determine  in  these  several  states  upon 
their  choice  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
These  electoral  colleges  have  in  time  become  mere 
registering  machines  of  party  will,  and  are  not 
deliberative  bodies  in  any  sense.  Immediately 
after  the  electoral  colleges  are  constituted  at  the 
general  election' with  reference  to  which  they  are 
to  perform  their  function,  the  election  is  practi- 
cally determined  in  advance  of  their  meeting. 
There  is  but  a  single  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  an  elector  refusing  to  cast  his 
vote  in  conformity  with  the  party  dictate  which 
elected  him.  —  The  senators  of  the  United  States 
are  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 
Members  of  congress  of  the  United  States  are 
elected  by  the  voters  in  contiguous  representative 
districts  artificially  created,  one  from  each  district, 
each  district  containing,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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about  181,000  inhabitants.  The  apportionment  of 
these  districts  is  left  to  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
to  be  fixed  after  each  decennial  census.  The  state 
representatiye  bodies  are  generaUy  a  senate  and 
an  assembly  or  house  of  representatives.  The 
senate,  the  smaller  body,  is  elected  by  Urger  dis- 
tricts, also  geographically  contiguous,  and  the 
house  of  representatives  by  smaller  di^cts.  In 
different  states  different  provisions  exist,  making 
the  term  of  service  of  senators  a  longer  period 
than  that  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house. 
With  the  exception  of  Illinois,  which  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  three-cornered  constituencies,  elect- 
ing three  members  from  each  district — as  a  rule, 
but  one  member  is  elected  from  each  district — the 
majority  or  plurality,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
district  elects  a  member.  Local  representative 
bodies,  like  town  or  city  councils,  are  elected  by 
smaller  districts,  composed  of  contiguous  territory 
equal  in  population,  one  from  each  district;  and 
the  majority  or  plurality,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
the  district  elects  such  representative.  Where  ex- 
ecutive officers  are  to  be  elected,  whether  munici- 
pal or  state,  they  are  elected  by  the  whole  city 
or  by  the  whole  state,  and  the  majority  of  the 
voters,  or  a  plurality,  if  there  be  more  than  two 
candidates,  secures  the  election  of  its  candidate. 
The  French  system  of  double  election  has  never 
taken  root  either  in  England  or  America,  and 
seems  to  be  but  ill  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our 
people.  The  only  instance  attempted  is  the  one 
of  the  electoral  college,  which  has  proved  abortive, 
and  has  become  a  mere  simulacrum.  —  The  quali- 
fications for  a  voter  in  the  United  States  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  he  must  be  twent^ne  years  of 
age;  if  not  bom  in  this  country  he  must  have  re- 
sided therein  five  years,  within  the  state  one  year, 
and  within  the  district  about  thirty  days.  Such 
as  have  come  to  this  country  during  minority  are 
admitted  to  the  suffrage  in  a  shorter  period.  The 
few  qualifications  that  survive  from  colonial  times, 
either  of  education  or  of  property,  have  been  and 
are  being  to  a  considerable  extent  gradually  swept 
away.  This,  in  theory,  places  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  the  United  States,  for  all  officers  whose 
actions  affect  the  commonwealth  either  as  law- 
makers or  executors  of  the  law,  into  the  hands  of 
all  the  male  population  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Universal  manhood  suffrage  has  been  the 
rule  in  this  country. — Even  the  selection  of  judges 
(who,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  were, 
down  to  1846,  as  a  general  rule,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  in  order  to  secure  more  in- 
telligent officers  and  more  direct  responsibility  in 
such  selection)  has,  by  the  growth  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit,  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  and  their  elevation  to  the  bench,  except 
United  States  judges,  given  to  the  people,  and 
their  terms  of  service  shortened  from  life  tenure 
to  a  few  years.  Elective  officers  have  been  un- 
duly multiplied,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  be- 
comes almost  impossible  for  the  voter  busily  oc- 
cupied with  the  demands  upon  him  of  his  busi- 
ness, to  determine  intelligently  upon  the  merits 


of  the  numerous  candidates  presented  for  differ* 
ent  offices  by  political  organizations.  This  highly 
artificial  system  of  arbitrary  districts  for  purposes- 
of  political  activity  which  wholly  disregard  the 
natural  affiliations  of  the  people  arising  from  their 
vocations,  their  political  convictions  or  their  status- 
in  society,  has  resulted  in  giving  to  the  political 
organization  an  abnormally  strong  power  in  deter- 
mining the  personnel  of  the  government  of  the- 
United  States. — In  a  very  intelligent  arraignment 
of  existing  political  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  P.  Clark,  in  a  woik.  en- 
titled ''TheConmionwealth  Reconstructed,"  the- 
author  says  that  the  plan  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion in  large  constituencies  results  in  three  f  rauds^ 
first,  that  the  elector  knows  whom  he  is  voting  for;, 
second,  that  he  comprehends  what  he  is  votlng- 
about;  and  third,  that  his  vote  will  have  its  proper 
weight  without  preliminary  consultation  and  ar- 
rangement with  other  voters;  each  of  which  as^ 
sumptions,  he  says,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases- 
is  absolutely  false.  The  present  actual  fact  is.  that 
at  the  dictate  of  leaders  whom  we  have  not  chosen, 
we  vote  for  candidates  whom  we  do  not  know,  to- 
discharge  duties  that  we  do  not  understand.  And 
as  the  law  pays  no  heed  to  natural  political  organ- 
izati<m,  and  gives  it  no  direct  encouragement  nor 
recognition,  the  consequence  has  been  that  the- 
political  organization  has  taken  possession  of  the 
machinery  of  legislation  and  is  substantially  the 
only  thing  that  is  represented.  Unless  he  is  the- 
member  of  a  caucus,  has  a  seat  in  the  convention, 
or  takes  an  active  part  in  the  nominating  conti-^ 
mittee,  the  individual  voter  is  a  cipher  in  politica^ 
and  the  only  function  he  has  to  perform  is  to  regiB- 
ter  his  aye  or  nay  as  to  the  individuals  who  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  political  organizations. 
—  When  this  system  was  originally  constituted^ 
in  a  community  of  farmers,  both  the  caucus  and 
the  conventions  were  voluntary  forms  of  gather- 
ing  the  public  will  to  make  an  intelligent  choU» 
of  candidates.  They  were  unrecognized,  informal 
meetings  of  citizens  to  discuss  public  affairs  and 
to  select  their  neighbors  for  public  office.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  tJnited  States  public  office 
was  a  burden  which  men  accepted  in  consequence 
of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  station,  for  which 
honor  and  dignity  they  were  willing  tp  sacrifice 
the  more  material  advantages  of  private  life.  The 
division  of  employments,  the  growth  of  wealth, 
the  great  tide  of  emigration  and  consequent  exist- 
ence of  a  proletariat  class,  and  the  diversified  in- 
terests  and  intensity  of  occupation  which  have 
been  evoked  by  the  modem  industrial  system^ 
have  made  of  the  homogeneous  community  of  a 
century  ago  one  of  the  most  diversified  peoples  in 
industrial  employment  and  occupation,  as  well  as 
disparity  of  means,  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  By  the  testimony  of  every  close  obeerver, 
it  is  a  community  of  which  the  more  intelligent 
elements  are  more  intently  occupied  aitd  have  less 
hours  of  leisure  than  that  which  exists  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  c(msequence  is, 
that  the  men  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in 
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the  welfare  of  society  no  longer  have  time  to  meet 
and  discass  the  political  situation  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  to  talk  over  and  determine  which  of  their 
neighbors  they  desire  to  select  for  public  office. 
The  division  of  employments  has  created  a  poli- 
tician  class  to  attend  to  that  business  for  them,  asj 
it  has  a  class  of  lawyers  and  divines  to  ezpoundj 
the  law  and  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thJ 
community.  The  caucus  and  the  convention, 
therefore,  have,  from  being  the  mere  aids  to  polit- 
ical organization,  grown  in  time  to  be  the  organi- 
zation itself. —  The  law  which  secures  the  political 
rights  of  the  citizens  ia  still  the  same  that  it  was 
in  the  early  history  of  the  United  States ;  indeed 
it  has  become  more  liberal  in  admitting  a  larger 
circle  of  human  beings  within  the  domain  of 
political  enfranchisement  than  in  the  early  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  power,  however,  has 
become  so  centralized  in  political  organizations 
that  a  development  has  taken  place  in  that  func- 
tion similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
railway  interests  by  amalgamations  and  consolida- 
tions, so  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  the  United  States,  fewer  and  few- 
er men,  in  both  political  organizations,  determine 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  precisely  as,  in 
railway  transportation,  fewer  and  fewer  men  de- 
termine, notwithstanding  increased  mileage,  what 
rates  shall  prevail.  The  amount  of  time  which 
must  be  given,  and  the  money  it  requires  success- 
fully to  establish  a  political  machine,  are  both  so 
great  thai,  in  the  absence  of  a  large  leisure  class  in 
the  United  States  which  is  emancipated  from  the 
necessity  of  daily  toil  by  the  inheritance  of  ancestral 
wealth,  it  has  become  practically  impossible  for  the 
industrial  and  commercial  classes  in  the  communi- 
ty to  give  that  time  or  money.  In  municipalities  and 
in  states  the  owners  of  property  therein  feel  that 
there  is  a  constant  increase  of  the  ratio  of  taxation 
without  an  equivalent  in  better  service  perf  oimed 
by  the  government  for  the  individual  in  return  for 
such  taxation.  The  increase  of  municipal  taxes  h^ 
been  within  a  generation  upward  of  200  per  cent.,  \ 
and  yet  the  tax  payer  prefers  to  submit  to  the 
exactions  of  the  tax  gatherer  rather  than  to  impose 
upon  himself  the  greater  immediate  tax,  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  devotion  of  the  neces- 
sary time  and  money  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  control  of  the  political  organization  which  he 
knows  to  be  tyrannous  and  feels  to  be  mischievous. J 
Political  patronage  is  the  reward  in  the  business 
of  creating  a  political  machine,  and  the  politician 
finds  in  the  control  of  the  public  office  a  return 
for  the  labor  and  money  investment  which  he  is 
compelled  to  make  in  establishing  and  perfecting 
his  machine.  As  this  system  of  politiod  organi- 
zation has  grown,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  to 
gigantic  proportions,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  the  representative  institutions  of  this 
country  do  not  contain  in  themselves  a  fatal  defect 
by  reason  of  their  not  being  adapted  to  the  present 
organization  of  society  in  the  United  States.  In- 
dependent political  action  is  still  possible  where 
conditions  prevail  such  as  they  did  prevail  in  the 


early  histoiy  of  the  United  States,  in  such  cen- 
tres of  population  as  may  be  termed  strictiy  agri- 
cultural communities.  In  great  cities,  however,  \ 
where  the  division  of  employment  has  been  car-  I 
ried  to  its  extreme  development,  representative  | 
institutions  have  become  mere  shams.  The  gov- 
ernments of  those  cities  are  in  the  hands  of  offi- 
cers selected  from  the  various  political  organiza- 
tions which  for  the  time  being  obtain  control. 
The  political  organizations  form  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  whole  people,  but  the  membera 
thereof  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  building^ 
up  of  a  political  organization  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, as  others  of  their  fellow -citizens  devote 
themselves  to  the  business  of  banking,  to  manu- 
facturing boots  or  shoes  or  hats.  This  situation 
becomes  aggravated  with  increased  population,, 
and  its  mischief  increased  by  the  large  criming 
and  pauper  classes  which  exist  in  every  densely 
populated  centre.  They  are  the  camp  followers  of 
political  organizations,  precisely  as  they  would 
have  been  the  camp  followers  of  a  mediaeval  army 
for  purposes  of  plunder  only,  and  assume  the  name 
of  the  political  organization,  not  because  of  any 
belief  in  principles,  but  because  of  their  convictioi^  '^ 
that  that  particular  organization  will  take  care  of 
them  in  the  distribution  of  office.  —  As  the  United 
States  look  forward  with  much  confidence  to  the 
'early  attaining  of  a  population  of  a  himdred 
million  of  souls,  it  will  r^ily  be  seen  that  some  / 
change  must  be  made  adapting  representative  gov- 
emment  to  the  needs  of  a  community  wherein  the 
division  of  employment  will  be  still  further  de- 
veloped with  every  increase  of  population,  and 
wherein  life  is  not  likely,  within  any  short  period 
of  time,  to  be  less  onerous  and  exacting  in  its  de- 
mands upon  the  whole  attention  of  the  person 
who  devotes  himself  to  a  particular  vocation.  It 
must  be  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  evils  which 
have  already  made  themselves  apparent,  arising- 
from  the  inadaptiveness  of  the  existing  political  . 
organizations  to  the  natural  development  of  the  i/ 
community,  must  become  intensified  and  intoler- 
able if  the  cause  which  has  produced  them  not 
only  continues  but  is  increased  in  activity,  so  that 
there  must  come  a  greater  and  wider  divergence 
between  the  people  who  supply  the  taxes  and 
those  who  have  control  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery to  expend  the  taxes.  These  evils  have 
been  recognized  by  every  thoughtful  writer  upon 
the  more  recent  manifestations  of  American  insti-^ 
tutions.  They  have  by  some  been  regarded  as  aa 
evil  attending  the  infiux  of  emigration;  by  such  it 
is  claimed  that  the  conmiunity  has  taken  in  more 
of  the  foreign  element  than  it  can  comfortably 
absorb,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  voting- 
constituency  in  every  community  in  the  United 
States  not  thoroughly  trained  on  the  American 
model  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  a  hindrance  to  good  gov- 
ernment. Others  have  supposed  the  evil  to  result 
from  excluding  one-half  of  the  population  — 
women — from  the  exercise  of  political  suffrage, 
and  have  supposed  that  the  cure  of  malrepresent- 
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ation  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  adoption  of 
woman  suffrage.    Others  have  recommended  a 
return  to  smaller  constituencieB  resembling  some- 
what the  old  Saxon  hundred,  as  imits  of  political 
power,  so  as  to  give  an  instrumentality  for  inter- 
change of  opinion  in  artificial  entities  sufficiently 
small  to  allow  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  Others, 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Mr.  Clark,  have  pro- 
posed the  remedy  of  primary  representative  elec- 
toral colleges  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  electors 
simply,  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  elect  other  elec- 
tors, so  as  to  produce  a  condition  of  graded  repre- 
sentation, or,  in  other  words,  double  or  treble 
elections.    Again,  others  have  sought  refuge  from 
the  existing  evils  by  reconunending  limitation  of 
the  suffrage  upon  a  property  basis.  Another  class  of 
thinkers  have  advocated  the  rigorous  adoption  of 
a  high  qualification  for  voters,  of  intelligence  and 
even  of  actual  learning.   Another  class  of  reform- 
ers have  sought  a  refuge  from  existing  evils  by  ad- 
vocating the  extension  of  the  term  of  residence  in 
the  community  as  a  condition  of  citizenship,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  emigrant  from  all  participation  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  nation  until  he  shall 
have  been  substantially  a  lifetime  on  American 
soil.    This  idea  captured,  a  generation  ago,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  adherents  to  create  a  formidable 
party,  which  obtained  a  phenomenal  success  in 
several  states.    Another  class  of  reformers  have 
recommended  the  legalizing  and  methodizing  by 
law  of  primary  meetings,  so  as  to  give  a  legal 
status  and  recognition  to  the  caucus  and  primary 
nominations,  and  thus  to  make  frauds  practiced 
in  these  bodies  amenable  to  legal  redress  and  sub- 
ject to  legal  punishment.    Others,  and  notably 
Robert  von  Mohl,  have  recommended  the  re-estab- 
lishment, in  modern  form,  of  the  representation  of 
the  guild,  by  giving  to  each  organization  of  the 
•community,  be  it  a  trade,  profession  or  voluntary 
association  of  political  opinion,  and  also  to  all 
large  classes,  such  as  agriculturists,  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  the  professions,  special  delegates  to 
represent  their  special  interests,  and  general  dele- 
gates to  be  elected  at  large  or  appointed  by  the 
crown,  such  special  delegates  to  be  chosen  by 
them,  in  certain  proportions  corresponding  to  the 
importance  of  such  interests  to  the  commonwealth. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  publicists  and  political 
economists  who  have  suggested  minority  or  total- 
ity representation  as  the  means  best  adapted  to 
redress  the  evils  of  the  existing  political  conditions 
in  relation  to  representative  government.    Thus 
they  would,  indirectly  but  naturally,  introduce 
into  the  modem  state  something  analogous  to  the 
•  guild  or  trade  representation  which  existed  in  the 
^  mcdieeval  communities,  by  recognizing  as  units  of 
representation  voluntary  constituencies  framed  to 
represent  electoral  quotas.    These  units  are  to  be 
substituted  for  existing  arbitrary  geographical  di- 
visions, and,  by  enfranchising  the  minority  and  giv- 
ing each  man  his  due  proportion  of  politicnl  pow- 
er in  representation,  reconstitute  political  organi- 
zations, acting  as  a  solvent  of  existing  machines,  so 
that  there  shall  no  longer  be  majorities  and  minor- 


ities, but  an  entire  reformation  of  political  entities 
for  purposes  of  representation.  —  We  shall  now 
pass  in  review  these  several  methods  of  reform  of 
an  undoubted  existing  evil,  to  see  which  will  an- 
swer best  the  purpose  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
modem  democratic  conmiunity.  ~  The  objection 
to  the  foreign  vote  is  one  that  increases  in  inten- 
sity as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  the  dignity  of  the 
legislative  or  representative  body,  from  the  na- 
tional to  the  municipal  organization.   The  federal 
legislature  has  no  distinctive  foreign  element  in 
it,  and  the  opinions  of  congress  have  been  so  little 
tinged  with  the  emigration  influences,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  demagogues  who  desire  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Fenian  element,  by  Inveighing 
against  the  English  government,  there  is  no  duiger, 
which  requires  the  enforcement  of  reformatory 
measures,  of  bad  national  legislation  arising  from 
the  ignorance  or  prejudices  of  the  naturalized 
voter.     In  state  govemments  the  foreign  element 
makes  itself  more  strongly  felt.     On  questions 
affecting  temperance  legislation  and  excise  laws, 
in  matters  relating  to  taxation  and  in  labor  legis- 
lation, the  German  and  the  Irish  voters  have  ex- 
ercised influences  wliich  may  be  deemed  by  some 
pemicious.    On  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital, 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  competition  with 
the  trades,  in  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  in  the  authority  given  to  municipalities  to  con- 
tract for  labor,  ideas  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  trades-unionism  of  other  countries  upon  our 
statute  books  directly  traceable  to  foreign  ideas. 
In  municipal  administration  the  evil  of  the  foreign 
vote  has  been  more  strongly  felt.    It  so  happens 
that  the  foreign  elements  of  large  cities  also  com- 
prise a  very  large  proportion  of  the  poorest  in- 
habitants of  the  cities,  and  there  is,  therefore,  not 
an  unnatural  association  of  ideas  in  coupling  the 
foreign  element  with  the  lowest  class  of  voters. 
As  a  city  administration  deals  almost  wholly  with 
property  interests,  the  application  of  universal 
suffrage  to  administrations  of  that  character  has 
resultei  in  throwing  the  power  to  levy  taxes  Into 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  the  largest  consuna- 
crs  of  taxes  and  the  smallest  direct  contributors  to 
the  city  treasury.    Consequently,  the  objection  to 
what  is  called  the  foreign  vote  has  been  strongest 
felt  and  most  strongly  expressed  in  municipalities 
wherein  it  is  coupled  with  the  vote  of  the  poor, 
who  have  so  managed  that  in  leas  than  a  genera- 
tion the  city  debts  of  the  United  States  have  been 
trebled  and  their  taxes  doubled.  — The  advocacy 
of  female  suffrage  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
representation,  arises  from  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  suffrage 
and  of  representation.    It  is  treated  by  these  ad- 
vocates as  an  inbom  right  instead  of  a  trust.  They 
regard  the  refusal  to  allow  an  individual  to  vote, 
as  a  deprivation  of  something  which  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  property,  and  tlie  denial  of  representa> 
tion,  therefore,  as  an  injustice.   All  institutions  of 
government  are  practical  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  well-being  of  society.    To 
secure  the  well-being  of  society,  it  is  neoessaiythat 
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the  most  intelligent  and  best  instructed  members 
of  it  should,  in  so  far  as  regulation  is  necessary, 
regulate  those  affairs.  If  universal,  including  fe- 
male, suffrage  secures  that  end,  then  it  is  whole- 
some. If  it  fails  to  secure  that  end,  it  is  mischiey- 
ous.  The  difficulty  with  universal  suffrage  and 
majority  representation  is,  that  it  enables  the  least 
instructed,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  to  swamp 
and  silence  the  better  instructed,  who  are  in  every , 
conomunity  the  fewest.  Doubling  the  number  of 
voters  by  adding  voters  of  precisely  the  same  classr 
individual  for  individual,  can  not,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, remove  that  difficulty,  but  inevitably  will  have 
the  tendency  to  strengthen  it.  Assuming,  what 
is  open  to  debate,  that  women  are  intellectually  as 
strong  as  men,  and  assuming  also,  contraiy  to  the 
fact,  that  they  have  as  large  an  experience  as  men 
have  in  affairs  with  which  legislation  has  to  deal, 
the  adding  of  all  the  women  of  the  United  States 
to  the  poll  lists,  is  simply  adding  to  the  enormous 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  lower-class  vote, 
intellectually  considered,  over  the  better-class  vote, 
intellectually  considered.  The  laborer's  wife,  shar- 
ing the  laborer's  household  and  the  laborer's  int^- 
ests,  will  inevitably  share  his  prejudices  and  his  in- 
fluences. She  is  also  sure  to  be  driven  to  the  polls, 
or  will  voluntarily  go  there,  under  the  pressure  of 
some  supposed  personal  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  the  vote,  particularly  in  cities 
where  largo  expenditures  directly  interest  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  working  classes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  for  many  years  to  come,  were  female  suf- 
frage introduced,  the  most  refined  women  would, 
for  stronger  reasons  than  those  which  influence  the 
men  of  the  household  and  cause  them  to  abstain 
from  going  to  the  polls,  also  induce  the  women  to 
refrain  from  going  to  the  polls,  and  compulsion 
would  not  be  exercised  upon  them  to  overcome 
their  disinclination.  Therefore,  as  to  this  class  of 
voters,  the  proportion  of  the  lower-class  votes 
would  be  even  larger  than  it  is  among  the  men  ; 
and  in  a  community  which  simply  counts  votes 
without  weighing  them,  jdl  the  evils  that  arise 
from  an  absence  of  discrimination  as  to  who  casts 
the  votes,  tvill  be  veiy  naturally  intensified  by  the 
adoption  of  the  suggestions  of  the  female  suffrag- 
ists. —  The  reform  which  seeks  to  make  the  nomi- 
nating convention  and  the  caucus  amenable  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  criminal  law,  is  one 
which  is  wholesome  and  necessary,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  It  is  only  not  sufficiently  far  reaching  suc- 
cessfully to  cope  with  the  deeper-seated  ills  of  the 
body  politic.  It  is  not  only  the  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  business  of  politics  which  gives  to  the  poli- 
tician his  great  advantage  over  the  average  citizen, 
but  also  that  he  is  willing  to  resort  to  trick,  device 
and  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his 
power.  Primary  meetings,  therefore,  where  each 
citizen  is  supposed  to  enact  the  initiative  steps  for 
the  calling  of  a  convention,  and  the  appointing  of 
representatives  to  a  convention  which  shall  express 
the  party  will,  both  as  to  platforms  and  as  to  indi- 
viduals for  office,  have  become  mere  hotbeds  of 
fraud  and  intimidation.    It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 


which  is  attested  by  the  history  of  party  organ- 
izations in  every  densely  crowded  centre  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  prinuuies  are  called  simply 
to  register  foregone  conclusions,  and  to  delegate 
as  the  so-called  representatives  of  certain  districts, 
men  who  have  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  a 
junta  of  politicians.  These  politicians  call  the  pri- 
maries and  appoint  inspectors  of  elections,  and 
the  few  people  who  are  not  deterred  from  attend- 
ance by  the  disreputable  character  of  the  place 
where  the  primary  is  held,  or  by  the  character  of 
those  who  are  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary, may  vote  as  they  see  fit ;  the  counting  is 
done  by  inspectors  previously  appointed,  who  will 
inevitably  return  the  names  that  were  given  them 
to  be  returned,  whether  such  names  receive  a  ma- 
jority or  minority  of  the  votes.  To  protect,  there- 
fore, these  actions  of  citizens,  or  the  supposed  ac- 
tions of  citizens,  exercising  their  capacity  as  free- 
men, to  set  in  motion  the  necessary  machinery  to 
secure  the  selection  of  candidates,  is  a  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  law,  and  which  has  been  hith- 
erto neglected  by  the  ignoring  of  these  meetings 
as  necessaiy  elements  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  a  citizen  from 
having  his  name  forged  to  a  piece  of  paper  jeop- 
arding a  hundred  dollars  of  his  property,  it  is  as 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  law  maker  to  prevent  falsi- 
flcation  or  forgery  of  his  will  in  the  expression  of 
political  opinion  or  preference  when  he  has  been 
invited  to.  attend  a  meeting,  and  his  opinion  or 
preference  is  likely  to  produce  tangible  practical 
results.  Already  in  the  state  of  New  York  a  law, 
with  limited  application,  has  been  made  to  protect 
primaries  in  certain  localities,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  voter's  preferences  are  protected  at  the  polls, 
and  this  principle  is  likely  to  prevail  until  there  is 
spread  upon  the  statute  books  of  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  nation,  laws  protecting  the 
citizen's  exercise  of  rights  in  that  regard.  —  The 
ideas  of  Robert  von  Mohl,  on  re-establishing,  in 
modern  democratic  society,  the  forms  of  repre^ 
sentation  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  interests  and  not  persons  were  represented, 
are  worthy  of  more  regard  and  attention  than  has 
been  given  to  them.  The  English  parliament  has 
grown  up  in  so  incongruous  a  fashion,  that,  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  when  the  rotten  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  and  some  towns  given  a  fair 
representation.  Chief  Justice  Story's  description 
was  literally  and  exactly  true.  He  says :  * '  It  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  far  from  being  secure,  upon 
reason  of  experience,  that  uniformity  in  the  com- 
position of  a  representative  body  is  either  desira- 
ble or  expedient,  founded  in  sounder  policy,  or 
more  promotive  of  the  general  good,  than  a  mixed 
system  embracing  and  representing  and  combining 
distinct  interests,  classes  and  opinions.  In  Eng- 
land the  house  of  commons  is  a  ropreseniative 
body  foimded  upon  no  uniform  principle  either 
of  numbers  or  classes  or  places.  The  representa- 
tion is  made  up  of  persons  chosen  by  electors 
having  very  different  and  sometimes  very  discord- 
ant qualifications.    In  some  cases  property  is  ex- 
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clusively  represented;  in  others,  particular  trades 
4ind  pursuit^;  in  others,  inhabitancy  and  corpo- 
rate privileges;  in  others,  the  reverse."  (The  uni- 
versities have  representatives.)  *'  In  some  cases 
the  representatives  are  chosen  by  very  numerous 
Toters ;  in  others,  by  very  few.  In  some  cases  a 
single  patron  possesses  thc$  single  power  of  choos- 
ing representatives,  as  in  nomination  boroughs ; 
in  others,  very  populous  cities  have  no  right  to 
<dioose,  and  have  no  representatives  at  all.  In 
some  cases  a  select  body  forming  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  inhabitants  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
•choice;  in  others,  non-residents  can  control  the 
whole  election.  In  some  places  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants  possess  the  right  to  choose  no  more  rep- 
resentatives than  are  assigned  to  the  most  insignifl- 
<»nt  borough  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant  to  point 
out  its  local  limits.  Yet  this  inequality  has  never, 
of  itself,  been  deemed  an  exclusive  evil  in  Great 
Britain.  And  in  every  system  of  reform  which 
has  found  public  favor  in  that  country,  many  of 
these  diversities  have  been  embodied  from  choice, 
418  important  checks  upon  undue  legislation,  as  fa- 
•cilitating  the  representation  of  different  interests 
and  different  opinions,  and  as  thus  securing,  by  a 
well-balanced  and  intelligent  representation  of  all 
the  various  classes  of  society,  a  permanent  protec- 
tion of  the  public  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a 
firm  security  of  the  private  rights  of  persons  and 
of  property."  (Story  on  the  Constitution,  sec. 
■585.)  Now,  what  is  done  in  this  prescriptive  and 
crude  fashion  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the 
house  of  commons,  which  not  merely  represents 
geographical  districts,  but  represents  all  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  society  in  Qreat  Britain,  Robert 
-von  Mohl  proposes  to  do  in  a  community  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  logical  form.  Taking  the  classifica- 
tions of  society  as  they  exist,  as  landowners,  as 
agriculturists,  as  merchants,  shippers  and  manu- 
facturers, he  would  give  to  each  class,  represen- 
tation in  proportion,  first,  to  their  numerical 
strength,  and  secondly,  to  their  importance  to  the 
state.  To  the  religious  organizations,  to  the  po- 
litical organizations,  he  would  assign  representa- 
tion. To  the  association  or  organization  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  trades  union  of 
his  employes,  representation  would  be  given  ac- 
-cording  to  his  plan  in  certain  qualitative  propor- 
tions. He  would  have  these  organizations,  like 
the  guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  depute  their  dele- 
gates to  a  central  body.  Speaking,  as  he  does,  in 
a  community  in  which  the  crown  was  to  his  mind 
an  integral  part  of  the  state,  he  would  give  to  the 
crown  the  appointment  of  general  delegates  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  represent  the  commonwealth. 
Eliminating  this  royal  intervention  from  his  plan, 
as  not  a  necessary  part  of  it,  general  delegates 
might  be  elected  by  general  ticket  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  community  to  sit  with  these  delegates 
of  the  special  trades  combinations  and  industries 
of  the  community.  Indeed,  he  himself  is  in 
doubt  whether  general  delegates  are  at  all  neces- 
sary, because,  he  says,  all  these  special  delegates 


have  an  interest  in  the  general  public  weal,  but 
are  to  be  considered  as  more  truly  representative, 
than  geographical  divisions  constitute  them,  of 
the  actual  living  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  when- 
ever a  trade  or  special  organization  places  at  its 
head  its  representative  man  by  an  election  for  pres- 
ident or  director,  it  is  generally  the  strongest  man 
among  them;  and  that  in  no  conmiunity  in  which 
geographical  subdivisions  and  nuijority  votes  are 
taken,  is  such  a  result  brought  about.  He,  there- 
fore, would  have  these  special  interests  recognized 
by  law.  When  these  deputed  spokesmen  are  gath- 
ered together  into  a  general  assembly,  in  due  pro- 
portions, they  would  together  represent  all  the  in- 
terests as  they  exist  outside  of  the  representative 
chamber,  and  thereby  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  re- 
duced photograph  of  the  whole  conununity.  The 
professions  would  be  represented  by  their  ablest 
men;  the  trades  by  their  ablest  men;  and  upon 
every  question  affecting  any  special  interests,  the 
highest  technical  skill  would,  within  the  repre- 
sentative body,  be  instantly  available  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  proposed  legislation  will  affect 
such  interests. — Those  who  have  recommended 
reverting  to  the  smaller  constituencies,  like  the  old 
Saxon  hundred,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  de- 
liberation, and  to  place  this  deliberative  commu- 
nity of  a  hundred  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  so  that  its  will  as  expressed  in  conventions 
or  meetings  shall  not  be  fraudulently  falsified,  are 
working  in  the  same  direction  with  those  who 
seek  to  legalize  the  nominating  conventions.  The 
adherents  of  this  plan  are  yet  too  feeble  in  num- 
bers, and  their  scheme  is  too  remote  from  the 
practical  habits  of  the  people,  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  scheme  likely  to  prove  acceptable,  and  hence 
it  can  be  dismissed  for  the  present  from  this  dis- 
cussion. —  The  double-election  scheme  has  very 
much  to  commend  it.  Of  this  view  Mr.  Clark, 
whose  work  has  already  been  cited,  is  the  ablest 
exponent.  He  says,  that  the  difl&culty  is,  first, 
the  actual  and  necess&ry  ignorance  of  the  great 
majority  of  voters,  both  as  to  whom  they  are  votr 
ing  for  and  what  they  are  voting  about;  second, 
their  utter  inability  to  unite  of  and  among  them- 
selves upon  representative  candidates  for  office ; 
and  third,  political  organizations,  which  started  to 
help  the  people  in  this  embarrassment,have,by  the 
logic  of  the  situation,  become  their  corrupt  and 
corrupting  masters.  To  remedy  this,  he  proposes 
that  in  every  town  ward  or  other  civil  division 
that  exceeds  two  thousand  in  population,  the  reg- 
istered votes  be  divided  by  lot  into  five,  nine,  or 
any  other  number,  of  equal  sections  or  squads; 
that  they  shall  be  drawn  as  jurors  are  drawn,  and 
that  each  of  these  lists  or  squads  shall  constitute 
a  primary  electoral  constituency;  that  the  respect- 
ive squads  shall  vote  for  a  representation  of  elect- 
ors for  their  own  constituency;  that  these  repre> 
sentative  electors  shall  appoint  the  ward  officers; 
that  these  electoral  colleges  of  the  ward  shall 
again  designate  one  or  more  electors  to  represent 
them  and  the  people  for  whom  they  act  in  a  higher 
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Tank  of  colleges  for  tbe  appointment  of  majors, 
"Ooonty  officers,  members  of  the  state  legislature 
and  the  house  of  representatives.    He  thus  calls 
•out  the  voter;  he  compels  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  voting  on  pain  of  diirfranchisement,  and 
compels  the  performance  of  services  as  eleoior 
by  heavy  penalties.    The  experience  of  France 
is  stron^y  in  favor  of  double  voting.    Mr.  Taine, 
in  his  boolL  "  On  the  SufErage/'  has^ezpressed  his 
preference  for  this  form  of  election  over  that  of 
4iny  other,  and  supports  it  with  cogent  phllosoph- 
ici^  and  logical  reasoning.    The  failure  of  the 
electoral  college  is  in  itself  no  cogent  reason 
against  double  elections,  because  it  can  easily  be 
.shown  that  it  was  so  defectively  organized  as  to 
take  from  it  at  the  outset  all  character  as  a  delib- 
erative body.  —  Those  who  favor  a  property  qual- 
ification are  mainly  reformers  of  municipal  or- 
ganizations.   The  few  qualifications  in  the  way 
of  ownership  of  property  which  existed  under  the 
•constitutions  of  the  various  states  of  the  Union 
.as  conditions  for  the  vote  for  state  officers,  have 
gradually  been  swept  away,  and  the  question 
seems  to  be  on  subjects  relating  to  state  und  na- 
tional administration  no  longer  open  to  debate. 
With  reference  to  municipal  administration,  how- 
-ever,  a  different  question  is  presented.     Upon 
that  point  even  Mr.  Mill,  than  whom  no  stronger 
advocate  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people  existed,  says,  on  page  . 
176  of   his  "Considerations  on  Representative'' 
Ctovernment,"  that,  "it  is  important  that  the  as- 
:8embly  which  votes  the  taxes,  either  general  or 
local,  should  be  elected  exclusively  by  those  who 
pay  something  toward  the  tax  imposed.    Those 
who  pay  no  taxes,  disposing  by  their  votes  XfT* 
•other  people's  money,  have  every  motive  to  be 
lavish  and  none  to  economize.    As  far  as  money 
matters  are  concerned,  any  power  of  voting  pos- 
sessed by  them  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  free  government,  a  severance  of  the 
power  of  control  from  the  interest  in  its  beneficial 
< exercise.     It  amounts  to  allowing  them  to  put 
their  hands  into  other  people's  pockets  for  any 
purpose  which  they  think  fit  to  call  a  public  one, 
which  in  great  towns  of  the  United  States  is 
known  to  have  produced  a  scale  of  local  taxation 
-onerous  beyond  example,  and  wholly  borne  by 
the  wealthier  classes.    That  representation  should 
be  coextensive  with  taxation,  not  stopping  short 
-of  it,  but  also  not  going  beyond  it,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  British  institutions."    It 
is  generally  forgotten  that  municipal  administra- 
tion is  but  to  a  very  limited  degree  a  govern- 
mental, and  to  a  very  large  extent  the  mere  co- 
operative   management  of  property:   that  the 
suffrage  is  a  sword  as  well  as  a  shield,  and  that 
the  power  which  enables  the  holder  of  the  suf- 
frage to  protect  himself  from  the  aggressions  of 
-  others  is  likewise  a  power  by  which  he  may  ag- 
gress upon  the  rights  of  others,  the  two  being 
inseparable;  that,  therefore,  giving,  under  the 
forms  of  universal  suffrage,  the  vast  mass  of  peo- 
jile  in  a  densely  populated  city  the  power  to  place 


mortgages  upon  the  properties  of  its  wealthier 
class,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  expended 
for  the  personal  enjoyment  of  the  masses  who 
have  not  saved  property,  is,  under  the  guise  of 
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jealous,  however,  are  the  American  people  of  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage  in  all  matters  relating 
to  government,  that  they  will  not  make  the  dis- 
tinction which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  proper 
to  be  made,  by  withdrawing  in  part,  at  least, 
municipal  administration  from  the  widest  appli- 
cation of  universal  suffrage,  lest,  by  such  a  pre- 
cedent, danger  may  creep  in,  and  the  people  grad- 
ually become  accustomed  to  the  withdrawal  of 
political  power,  in  matters  in  which  all  have  a  like 
interest,  to  wit,  their  state  and  national  adminis- 
trations. —  Those  who  found  their  hope  of  reform 
upon  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage  arising  from 
the  application  of  a  standard  of  qualifications  of 
an  intellectual  or  an  educational  character,  are 
fighting  against  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and 
are  but  little  likely  to  prevail.  They  also  can 
base  their  well-grounded  objections  to  counting 
instead  of  weighing  votes  upon  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Mill,  who,  in  the  work  already  cited,  says : 
"In  all  human  affairs  every  person  directly  in- 
terested, and  not  under  positive  tutelage,  has  an 
admitted  claim  to  a  voice,  and,  when  lids  exer- 
cise of  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
whole,  can  not  justly  be  excluded  from  it.  But 
(though  every  one  ought  to  have  a  voice)  tha< 
every  one  should  have  an  equal  voice  is  a  totally 
different  proposition.  When  two  persons  who 
have  a  Joint  interest  in  any  business  differ  in 
opinion,  does  Justice  require  that  both  opinions 
shall  be  held  of  exactly  equal  value  ?  The  opinion, 
the  judgment  of  the  higher  moral  or  intellectual 
being  is  worth  more  than  that  of  the  inferior,  and 
if  the  institutions  of  the  country  virtually  assert 
that  they  are  of  the  same  value,  they  assert  the 
thing  which  is  not. "  He  therefore  says,  that '  *  two  / 
or  more  votes  might  be  allowed  to  every  person  *^ 
who  exercises  any  superior  function.  The  liberal 
professions  imply  a  still  higher  degree  of  instruc- 
tion, and  whenever  a  sufficient  examination  or  any 
serious  conditions  of  education  are  required  be- 
fore entering  upon  a  profession,  its  members  could 
be  admitted  at  once  to  a  plurality  of  votes.  The 
same  rule  might  be  applied  to  graduates  of  uni- 
versities. All  these  suggestions,"  he  says,  "are 
open  to  discussion  as  to  details,  but,"  he  concludes, 
"  it  is  to  me  evident  that  in  this  direction  lies  the 
true  ideal  of  representative  government,  and  that 
to  work  toward  it  by  the  best  practical  contrivances  ^ 
which  can  be  fotmd,  is  the  path  of  real  political 
improvement."  The  extent  to  which  he  would 
carry  this  plurality  of  votes  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to,  but  insists  that  it  should  not  be  car- 
ried to  any  point  which  would  enable  a  few  to 
outnumber  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  but 
that  it  shall  be  carried  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
more  intelligent  from  being  overslaughed  at  the 
polls  by  the  less  instructed.  —  We  now  come  to 
treat  of  the  most  radical,  while  at  the  same  time 
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the  mofit  natural,  reform  of  the  evils  of  representa- 
tive government — that  which  is  known  as  totality 
or  minority  representation.  When  a  single  per- 
son is  to  api)oint  an  agent,  there  is  no  difficulty 
except  as  to  a  wise  selection.  When  two  people 
are  to  appoint  an  agent,  there  may  be  divergence , 
of  opinion  as  to  the  agent  to  be  appointed,  and 
except  by  agreement  there  is  no  possibility  to  make 
an  appointment.  When  three  people  are  to  ap- 
point an  agent,  if  there  is  but  one  agent  to  be 
appointed,  then  must  necessarily  be  given  to  the 
majority  of  the  three  the  right  to  appoint.  It  is 
true  that  the  minority  might  as  well  have  no  voice 
at  all  after  the  agent  is  appointed  against  his 
wishes,  because  his  views  are  not  likely  to  prevail 
with  the  agent.  If  a  hundred  men  are  to  appoint 
a  single  agent,  again  must  be  given  to  the  major- 
ity of  fifty -one  or  more  the  right  to  appoint  that 
agent,  as  the  only  practical  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  situation.  But  if  the  hundred  men 
have  five  agents  to  appoint,  to  give  to  fifty-one 
the  power  to  appoint  all  five,  and  to  leave  the 
forty-nine  wholly  and  completely  unrepresented 
in  the  agency,  is  an  injustice  which  is  gratuitous, 
and  not  in  the  least  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
the  situation.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  take  the  vote 
of  the  constituency  of  a  hundred  upon  a  plan 
which  shall  secure  to  each  quota,  of  twenty  men 
each,  the  right  to  a  representative,  as  to  take  the 
vote  upon  the  existing  plan  of  majorities  and 
minorities.  The  result,,  however,  in  one  case  is 
to  make  the  representation  of  five,  when  elected 
by  squads  of  twenty  each,  an  actual  reduced  pho- 
tograph of  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  hundred  as 
far  as  practically  ascertainable,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  representation  will  merely  represent  the 
wishes  and  will  of  the  majority,  and  probably, 
from  the  excitement  of  the  election  in  which  the 
minority  were  beaten,  oppose  the  views  of  such 
minority  with  vehemence  and  bitterness.  There- 
fore the  minority  are  not  only  not  represented,  but 
are  frequently  maliciously  pursued  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  constituency  for  their  effort  to 
defeat  the  representatives;  and  as  their  constant 
agitation  to  become  the  majority  endangers  the 
representatives'  seats,  they  will  attempt  in  every 
way  to  thwart  the  minority  of  their  own  constitu- 
ency. A  perpetual  antagonism  is,  therefore,  cre- 
ated in  constituencies,  and  between  constituencies 
and  their  representatives,  which  ought  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  exist,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
necessity.  Dividing  the  number  of  voters  by  the 
number  of  representatives  to  be  elected,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  quotient  an  absolute  right  to  return  one 
member,  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  revolution  in  mod- 
em political  practice,  but  is,  nevertheless,  abso- 
lutely the  only  means  by  which  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  evils  incident  to  representative  institu- 
tions can  be  cured. — Whoever  may  be  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  first  devising  this  great  improvement 
in  the  machinery  of  representative  institutions, 
whether  it  be  Earl  Gray,  Mr.  Craig  of  England, 
or  Mr.  Fisher  of  Pennsylvania,  its  ablest  and  fore- 
most exponent,  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  its 


Explanation  and  exposition,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hare, 
of  England.  The  draft  of  a  new  law  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  contained  in  his  work, 
"  On  Representation,'*  is  conunented  on  by  John 
^tuart  Mill  as  having  "  the  unparalleled  merit  of 
/ca^jing  out  a  great  principle  of  government  in  & 
'manner  approaching  to  ideal  perfection  as  regards 
the  special  object  in  view,  while  it  attains  inci- 
dentally sevejal  other  ends  of  scarcely  inferior 
importance."  His  plan  is,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  voter-'s  own  choice  as  expressed 
upon  an  election  ticket,  to  secure  the  transfer  of 
his  votes,  whenever  the  voter's  first  choice  has 
already  been  elected,  or  in  the  event  of  the  voters 
first  choice  not  securing  enough  votes  for  an  elec- 
tion; so  that  no  votes  are  wasted.  In  a  constitu- 
ency which  is  to  return  say,  eight  members  of  con- 
gress, the  voters  declare,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  prefer  to  be  represented,  their  preference  for 
eight  or  as  many  more  persons  as  they  see  fit  to 
put  upon  their  tickets.  When  the  election  officers 
come  to  count  the  votes,  they  will  find  a  certain 
number  of  persons  as  first  choices,  whose  election 
is  secured  by  obtaining  the  requisite  quota — the 
quota  to  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  numl>er 
of  seats  to  be  filled,  plus  one,  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  at  the  election.  The  object  of  making 
the  divisor  larger  by  one  than  the  actual  number 
of  seats  to  be  filled,  is  to  diminish  the  chancea  of 
an  equal  number  of  votes  or  ties,  and  to  increase 
the  chances  of  filling  seats  without  resorting  to 
approximate  or  transferred  quotas.  The  votes 
are  thereupon  transferred  to  the  other  choices  in 
the  manner  designated  by  Mr.  Hare.  To  this  plan 
it  is  not  necessary  further  to  advert  in  this  arti- 
cle. —  A  still  greater  simplification  to  secure  minor- 
ity representation  is  to  allow  voters  to  vote  but  for 
single  names  in  large  districts,  and  to  give  to  the 
representative  in  the  representative  body  one  vote 
for  every  hundred  or  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
votes  cast  for  him.  To  prevent  the  representative 
body  from  being  too  large  an  organization,  a  mini- 
mum  must  be  established,  that  no  one  shall  be  con- 
sidered elected  who  has  not  received  5,000  votes. 
To  prevent  too  small  a  body,  a  maximum  must  be 
fixed  beyond  which  a  representative's  additional 
votes  shall  not  give  him  additional  votes  in  the 
house.  If  5,000  votes  is  the  minimum,  the  repre- 
sentative might  be  regarded  as  having  one  vote  for 
the  first  5.000,  and  an  additional  vote  for  every 
5,000  that  have  been  cast  in  addition  for  him. 
This  would  enable  communities  to  select  popular 
men  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  give  to 
them  a  plurality  of  votes,  and  yet  prevent  the 
minority  from  being  excluded  from  the  repre- 
sentative chamber.  Many  other  plans  have  been 
suggested  by  other  writers.  The  list  plan  of  €jke- 
neva,  elaborated  mainly  by  Ernst  Naville ;  the 
minority  representation  plan  of  Mr  Andrae;  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Droop,  Bailey  and  Dobbs,  and  the 
cumulative  plan,  all  seek  to  attain  the  same  ob- 
ject in  difiterent  ways,  and  each  has  its  special 
merit  and  defects;  but  the  great  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  minority  representation  is  the  breaking 
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up  of  the  existing  political  machinery,  the  tyranny 
and  the  power  of  which  exists  simply  because 
machinery  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity  to  organize 
a  majority  in  the  district,  by  making  bargains  and 
dickers  and  arrangements  to  capture  votes  here 
and  votes  there,  so  as  to  secure  representation.  To 
be  in  the  minority  is  to  be  disfranchised.  With  mi- 
nority representation  all  this  elaborate  machinery 
becomes  needless.  Citizens  will  be  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  numerical  strength,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  very  slightest  organization, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  organize,  as  the  task 
aet  before  them  is  not  an  almost  hopeless  one,  as  it 
is  made  under  existing  conditions  to  the  non-polit- 
ical class,  whereby  it  is  compelled  to  put  forth  a 
powerful  effort,  which  may  result  in  no  success  at 
all,  which  is  extremely  costly  in  time  and  money, 
and  which  is  wholly  lost  unless  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  is  secured.  Giving  political  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  effort  put  forth,  is  one  of  the  first  bene- 
ficial results  arising  from  minority  representation. 
—  The  second  advantageous  result  arising  from 
this  system  of  election,  is  the  facility  it  will  afford 
to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  conmiunity  to  secure 
a  representation  in  town  councils^  legislative  cham- 
bers and  the  halls  of  congress,  which  is  now  ab- 
solutely denied  to  them.  Every  form  of  public 
opinion,  as  it  grows  in  strength,  would  have 
its  strength  actually  measured  and  its  growth 
watched  by  the  increase  of  representatives,  and 
the  representatives  would,  under  those  circum- 
stances, always  be  the  strongest  and  ablest  men 
holding  such  opinions.  Had  such  a  system,  by 
any  fortunate  accident,  existed  prior  to  the  civil 
war»  the  south  would  have  discovered  the  growth 
of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  nortli  before 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  even  a  hopeless 
minority  in  the  south  who  were  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  the  minority  in  the  south  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  would  have 
bad  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  the 
controversy  on  slavery  would  have  been  less  sec- 
tional than,  under  a  false  system  of  taking  votes, 
it  was  made  to  appear  to  be.  Free  traders  would 
have  their  representatives  in  congress ;  the  anti- 
monopolist's  voice  would  be  heard  long  before 
it  became  that  of  a  majority,  and  parties  would 
again  become  standard  bearers  of  principle,  in- 
stead of,  as  now,  mere  followers  of  political 
principles,  in  the  expectation  of  catching  votes 
— a  demoralized  condition,  created  by  the  false 
importance  in  a  majority  system  of  the  fioating 
vote,  which  induces  parties  quite  as  often  to 
deny  their  own  cherished  political  principles 
from  the  fear  of  losing  votes  by  the  advocacy 
of  what  for  the  time  the  leaders  suppose  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  popular  will,  just  as  they  fre- 
quently insincerely  adopt  political  principles  in 
the  expectation  of  catching  small  sections  of 
voters.  ' '  Nothing  but  habit  and  old  associations," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  can  ireconcile  any  reasonable  be 


ing  to  the  needless  injustice  of  this  mere  majority  .  ^  has  a  tendency  to  create.   The  conmiimity  would 


representation.      In  a  really   equal   democracy^ 
every  order  in  the  section  would  be  represented, 
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not  disproportionately  but  proportionately.  iL 
majority  of  the  electors  would  always  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives,  but  a  minority  of 
the  electors  would  always  have  a  minority  of  the 
representatives.  Unless  this  be  so,  there  is  no 
equal  government,  but  a  government  of  inequal- 
ity and  privilege.  One  part  of  the  people  rule 
over  the  rest.  There  is  a  part  whose  fair  and 
equal  share  of  influence  in  representation  is  with- 
held from  them,  contrary  to  all  just  government, 
but  above  all,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  democra- 
cy, which  professes  equality  as  its  very  root  and 
foundation."  Incidentally  be  it  mentioned  that 
this  plan  would  secure  to  a  capable  man  a  career 
in  political  life  as  secure  as  in  any  profession,  as 
he  would  not  be  dependent  on  the  accidental  ma- 
jority of  his  district,  but  could  always  rely  upon 
obtaining  a  quota  vote.  —  The  cowardice  of  mod- 
ern political  parties  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  no  party  in  the  United  States  dares,  in  modem 
days,  ever  present  its  strongest  man  for  the  presi- 
dency, because,  having  been  long  in  the  public 
eye,  he  is  sure  to  have  offended  a  great  number  of 
voters  whose  adhesion  is  necessary  to  make  a 
majority.  Availability,  therefore,  takes  the  place 
of  true  ability.  The  adoption  of  minority  rep- 
resentation also  solves,  in  advance,  all  the  objec- 
tions to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  would 
secure  to  the  tax  payer  by  combination,  what  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  secure  now  in  relation  to 
municipal  administration— a  strong  contingent  of 
representatives  of  the  tax  payer  in  the  city  coun- 
cils, to  act  as  a  check  and  brake  on  extravagant 
expenditures.  If  the  scheme  of  minority  repre- 
sentation is  extended,  by  making  large  districts 
and  numerous  representatives  from  such  districts, 
it  would  also  give  within  party  lines  such  inde- 
pendent action  as  to  create  a  balance-of-power 
party  within  the  party,  and  would  thus  forever 
destroy  the  supremacy  of  halls  and  juntas,  who 
hold  their  power  simply  because  the  alternative 
presented  to  the  voter  is  to  accept  their  candidate 
or  the  candidate  of  a  hall  or  organization  equally 
bad  but  belonging  to  the  opposing  political  or^n- 
ization.  —  To  the  objection  that  may  be  urged, 
that  minority  representation  would  secure  to  the 
sinister  elements  of  a  community  a  representation 
if  tney  saw  fit  to  comEine,  tlie  answer  is,  that  it 
is  better  that  the  representative  of  the  sinister 
elements  should  be  known  as  such,  than  that  a 
private  arrangement  be  made  with  the  sinister 
elements  of  a  commimity  by  which  they  secure 
surreptitiously  and  sedt*etly  several  representatives 
on  condition  of  their  support,  and  thus  obtain  by 
bargain  a  very  much  larger  share  than  they  could 
obtain  by  right.—  The  one  formidable  objection  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  minority  representation,  and 
which  is  really  the  price  that  the  community  must 
pay  for  the  total  representation  of  the  community, 
is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  \/^ 
compromise  and  mutual  forbearance,  which  party 


possibly  split  up  into  too  many  segments.    Oppor- 
tunity of  representation  being  afforded  to  small 
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quotas,  the  Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  infidel,  mi^t 
secure  separate  representation,  and  thus  intensify 
religious  feeling.  Workingmen  and  capitalists 
might  secure  separate  representation;  and  thus  the 
same  reason  which  would  make  minority  repre- 
sentation act  as  a  solvent  of  political  parties,  mi^t 
result  in  its  acting  as  a  solvent  on  constituencies 
which  ought  to  be  held  together  in  the  bands 
of  party,  thereby  cultivating  mutual  good  will, 
which  probably  would  not  eiist  were  their  parts 
to  be  exclusively  committed  to  their  own  class  for 
political  action.  The  only  answer  to  this  position 
is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind,  that  the 
instant  men  are  clothed  with  the  responsibility  of 
government,  acerbity  is  lessened,  and  the  intoler- 
ance which  characterizes  them  as  sectaries  or 
partisans  without  political  power  is  diminished. 
To  give  to  minorities,  therefore,  who  now  have 
no  chance  of  representation,  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  voices  heard,  coupled  with  the  respon- 
sibility that  their  recommendations  must  be  put 
in  practicable  shape  for  leg^lation,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  such  legislation  rests  upon  their 
shoulders  if  adopted  by  the  majority,  has  in  itself  a 
very  sobering  influence  on  all  violent  and  extreme 
opinions,  and  subjects  them  to  the  severest  tests 
to  which  opinions  can  be  subjected,  that  of  discus- 
eion  with  well-trained  adverse  opinions,  and  that  of 
practicability  to  frame  .statutes  to  enforce  such 
opinions.  —  Admitthig  Catholics  and  Jews  to  par- 
liament was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  one 
case,  a  superior  allegiance  was  considered  due 
from  the  Catholic  to  the  pope,  and  in  the  other 
case,  that  the  Jew  regarded  every  country  in  which 
he  lived  as  but  a  mere  resting  place,  that  his  true 
home  was  in  Palestine,  and  that  these  convictions 
nuuie  both  sects  unpatriotic.  Their  admission, 
however,  has  proved  how  utterly  groundless  was 
this  objection;  that  there  are  no  more  patriotic 
members  of  parliament  than  the  Catholics  and  the 
Jews,  is  now  past  controversy.  Indeed,  in  all 
matters  of  legislation  the  religious  conviction 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  the  surface,  except  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  some 
act  of  intolerance  to  formulate  itself  into  law.  — 
In  boards  of  direction  of  corporations  the  adop- 
tion of  a  minority  scheme  of  representation  would 
be  the  most  absolute  security  to  insure  continu- 
ity of  direction  and  purpose  in  a  less  objection- 
able form  than  the  adoption  of  a  classification 
scheme,  by  which  only  a  few  of  the  directors 
go  out  each  year,  and  would  also  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  capture  of  a  corporation  through 
the  instrumentality  of  proxies  representing  fic- 
titious holdings,  borrowings  of  stock,  etc.,  by 
which  great  corporations  have  been  depleted  and 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  wholly  disre- 
garded. Even  if  the  majority  of  the  board  of 
direction  would  truly  represent  the  majority  of 
the  stockholding  interest,  a  watchful  and  alert 
minority  would  prevent  the  diverting  of  the 
property  and  management  of  the  road  to  sinister 
purposes,  and  be  a  check  more  efficacious  than 
are  courts  or  laws  to  prevent  corporate  misman- 


agement.  —  Finally,  we  must  recognize,  with  ref  • 
erence  to  governmental  machinery,  that  it,  like 
all  machinery  devised  by  men,  must  be  progres- 
sively improved  to  adapt  it  to  the  varying  needs 
of  society.  The  devices  to  prevent  tyranny  and 
oppression  which  answered  the  purposes  of  the 
people  against  the  kingly  power  of  a  John,  a 
Charles  or  a  George  are  as  little  adapted  to  modem 
society  as  is  the  crude  machinery  of  those  periods 
to  the  necessities  of  man  in  civilized  life  at  the 
present  day.  For  the  satisfaction  of  all  physical 
wants  immense  progress  has  been  made  in  every 
direction.  The  art  of  government,  however,  has 
not  been  so  progressive.  The  safe  maker  has  kept 
pace  with,  and  is  a  little  in  advance  of,  the  skill 
of  the  burglar.  The  art  of  government  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  skiU  and  ingenuity  of  those 
who  require  its  restraining  influences.  The  op- 
pression which  in  former  periods  exhibited  itself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  by  a  robber  baron 
sweeping  down  upon  a  rich  neighboring  conunu- 
nity  and  depleting  it  of  its  movable'property,  or 
by  his  kin  in  spirit,  locking  up  in  his  dungeon 
keep  some  rich  Jew,  and  drawing  his  teeth  until  he 
disgorged  his  wealth,  now  manifests  itself  in  cor 
porate  management  in  stock  waterings,  and  in  con  - 
fiscation  under  the  guise  of  taxation,  in  river  and 
harbor  bills,  in  protective  tariffs,  and  thousands 
of  other  forms  which  are  tyranny  and  exaction 
disguised  under  specious  names  to  hide  their  na- 
ture, and  clothed  with  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment itself  to  make  the  imposture  complete.  To 
destroy  these  malignant  abuses  of  governmental 
machinery,  effort  must  be  made  to  ^ve  the  gov 
emment  back  to  the  people,  freed  from  the  organ- 
ization which  assumes  to  act  for  the  people,  but 
which  misrepresents  and  abuses  them.  There  ia, 
therefore,  no  art  or  science  to  which  the  hunian 
intellect  *can  devote  itself  of  a  more  practical  and 
immediately  beneficial  nature  than  reforms  in  rep- 
resentation, which  lie  at  the  bottom  and  root  of 
modem  government,  so  as  to  make  representative 
bodies  the  true  exponents  of  popular  interests  in- 
stead of  fraudulent  representatives  of  the  popular 
wil].  "Representation  should  effect  for  the  na- 
tion," says  Mirabeau,  "what  a  chart  does  for  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  soil — producing  not 
only  a  reduced  picture  of  the  whole  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  also  representing  their  classes,  their  aspi. 
rations,  wishes  and  opinions."  The  body  of  i^p. 
resentatives  should  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  a  nation's  social  constituencies  an  effect 
similar  to  that  produced  on  its  territory,  in  repre- 
senting its  mountains  and  dales,  its  rivers  and 
lakes,  forests  and  plains,  cities  and  towns.  The 
finer  should  not  be  crushed  out  by  the  more 
massive  substances,  and  the  latter  not  be  ex- 
cluded. The  proportions  are  organic,  the  scale 
is  national. 

Sncoir  Stbbns. 

REPRESENTATITE  DEMOCRACT.     (See 
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REPUBLIC.  This  fonn  of  government  is  no 
more  independent  than  the  monarchical  of  the  his- 
torical, geographical,  ethnographical,  and,  above 
«11,  moral' conditions,  which  seem  to  predestine  a 
people  to  one  or  the  other,  by  not  leaving  it  the 
liberty  of  choice  between  them  except  within 
rather  restricted  limits.  From  this  point  of  view, 
All  abstract  comparison  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
monarchies  and  republics  might  seem  superfluous, 
4md  there  would  be  occasion  to  ask  one's  self 
whether  the  platonic  love  of  a  monarchy  in  coun- 
tries with  republican  manners  and  customs,  or  of 
the  republican  enthusiasm  which  possesses  some 
^oung  minds  or  some  generous  imaginations  in 
'Countries  called  by  their  inmost  nature  and  their 
past  to  hereditary  monarchy,  are  not  chimeras 
which  should  be  dispelled,  and  dangers  which  we 
.should  endeavor  to  avert.  —  Without  contesting 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  such  a  conclusion, 
we  think  that  the  forms  of  government  may  and 
■should  be  compared  with  each  other  and  consid- 
•ered  in  themselves,  and  that  it  is  the  task  of  the 
publicist,  all  due  reservation  being  made  in  con- 
:8ideration  of  what  is  possible  in  time  and  place,  to 
investigate  their  value,  and  to  point  out  that  which 
•constitutes  their  merits  and  their  defects.  Thus 
the  publicist,  the  least  likely  to  be  misled  by  de- 
-ceptive  appearances,  and  the  most  determined  to 
•settle,  in  the  choice  of  his  political  opinions,  upon 
what  he  Judges  to  be  actually  practicable,  will  not 
4aoom  the  enthusiasm  which  a  republic  awakens  in 
noble  minds,  and  he  will  examine  Whether  it  does 
not  partake  of  an  ideal  beauty  for  which  he 
.should  have  some  regard  both  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Judgment  which  he  passes  on  the  re- 
public, and  of  the  influence  which  it  exercises. 
He  will  thus  discover  that  elevated  thought,  lofty 
and  powerful  sentiments,  are  connected  with  the 
idea  of  a  republic.  In  monarchies  the  devotion  of 
man  to  man  occupies  a  large  place,  and  far  be  it 
'  from  us  to  deny  what  it  presents  of  the  touching, 
And  sometimes  of  the  heroic,  or  to  question  what 
it  has  in  it  compatible  with  a  love  of  the  public 
welfare;  but  it  is  less  pure  and  less  sublime  than 
that  devotion  which  is  directed  to  something  supe- 
rior to  man  himself,  ttiat  is,  to  the  fatherland,  to 
the  law,  to  the  state.  All  selfish  prejudice,  all 
personal  calculation,  every  fancy  foreign  to  the 
j^neral  interest,  seems  to  disappear  in  this  generous 
4Mcrifice  of  each  to  all,  and  of  the  littleness  of  the 
individual  to  the  greatness  of  justice.  To  the  idea 
of  devotedness,  to  that  of  an  entirely  stoical  disin- 
terestedness, is  added  another  idea  not  less  severe, 
and  more  attractive  because  it  is  more  natural, 
that  of  equality  united  to  liberty.  Equality  is  to 
.such  an  extent  the  passion  of  republican  minds 
that  the  most  aristocratic  republics  are  no  excep- 
tion to  it;  only  the  practice  and  the  worship  of 
equality  are  concentrated  within  a  limited  circle, 
instead  of  extending  to  all  the  citizens.  It  is  to 
quality  that  all,  in  a  republican  aristocracy,  sacri- 
flce  themselves;  it  is  to  it  that  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  heaids;  it  is  equality 
^hjch  impels,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  a  manner,  a 


Brutus  to  arm  himself  against  a  Caesar.  This 
shows  us  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the  republic; 
it  is  a  government  founded  upon  general  interest 
and  equality,  the  motive  power  of  which  are  dis- 
interestedness, devotedness,  and,  let  us  add,  popu- 
larity, with  the  honors  which  it  confers.  If  all 
think  they  find  their  advantage  in  this  form  of 
government,  it  is  on  the  supreme  condition  of  de- 
fending, at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  struggles,  a 
good,  precious  from  the  double  point  of  view  of 
individual  dignity  and  of  utility.  This  is  why 
tlie  most  generous  dreamers  as  well  as  the  most 
rigorous  logicians  come,  by  some  sort  of  instinct, 
to  the  idea  of  a  republic.  This  is  why  it  has  pro- 
duiced  so  many  virtues,  of  the  sublimest  kind, 
offered  by  history  to  the  admiration  of  future  gen- 
erations. —  But  what  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
this  form  of  government  is  also  the  source  of  its 
difficulties  and  dangers,  which  no  clearsighted  re- 
publican can  deny.  Equality,  which  is  the  soul 
of  republics,  encounters  two  formidable  enemies: 
ambition,  which  conspires  against  it,  and  envy, 
which  exaggerates  it.  The  former  can  not  be  re- 
signed to  accept  the  yoke  of  a  law,  the  same  for 
all;  the  latter  rebels  against  the  superiority  of 
fortune  and  of  merit;  it  tries  to  level  the  one,  and 
devotes  itself  to  railing  at  the  other.  Taxation 
directed  against  the  rich,  schemes  of  agrarian  law, 
privileges  in  favor  of  the  poor,  suspicions  of  the 
well-to-do  and  enlightened  part  of  the  population 
—all  these  spring  up  in  republics.  "  For,"  says 
the  old  publicist,  Jean  Bodin,  with  a  severity 
which  is  not  exaggerated  if  applied  to  the  past, 
' '  the  real  natural  disposition  of  a  people  is  to  have 
full  liberty  without  any  restraint  or  curb  what- 
ever, to  have  all  equal  in  goods,  in  honors,  in 
punishments,  in  rewards,  without  any  regard  to 
rank,  or  knowledge,  or  virtue."  Who  does  not 
know  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  great  citizens 
in  republics  have  always  had  to  defend  themselves 
(and  sometimes  without'success)  against  calumny? 
If  favor  has  it«  vicissitudes  in  a  monarchy,  how 
few  reputations  in  republics  withstand  the  exer- 
cise of  power  for  however  short  a  time.  To  what 
contumely  in  the  most  irreproachable  of  republics, 
the  United  States,  so  often  cited  as  a  model,  were 
their  Washingtons,  Hamiltons  and  Madisons  not 
exposed?  What  accusations  against  their  generals 
in  tlie  ancient  republics  of  Greece  I  What  terrible 
changes  of  popularity  and  what  bloody  sacrifices 
to  that  capricious  power,  in  the  short  and  stormy 
attempt  at  a  republic  made  by  France  in  1798 1 
The  moderate  republic  of  1848  did  not  sully  her- 
self with  blood;  she  spilt  it  only  in  the  arena  of 
civil  war,  when  that  of  the  best  citizens  fiowed 
voluntarily  in  the  service  of  public  order.  But 
did  any  one's  popularity  last  longer  than  three 
months?  Was  this  the  fault  solely  of  the  men 
who  governed?  Be  that  as  it  may.  there  is  not  a 
historian,  not  an  enlightened  publicist,  who  has 
not  declared  that  Jealousy,  suspicion,  and  the 
spirit  of  change,  are  the  especial  dangers  of  re- 
publics, as  favoritism  and  intrigue  are  those  of 
monarchies.    But  the  first-named  vices  are  those 
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of  the  majority;  the  second  belong  to  only  a  small 
number.  Thence  comes  the  expression  which  is 
never  applied  to  a  monarchy,  that  a  people  is  not 
ripe  for  a  republic.  In  fact,  equality  requires 
customs  and  manners,  a  character  and  an  educa- 
tion suited  to  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  liberty 
which  every  republic  proclaims  as  being  of  its 
very  essence,  and  without  which  there  would  be 
no  equality  but  the  sad  and  shameful  equality  of 
servitude.  No  doubt  a  form  of  government  which 
constantly  involves  individual  responsibility,  and 
often  subjects  it  to  severe  tests,  presents  especial 
difficulties.  To  govern  one's  self  and  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs,  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  a 
mixture  of  firmness  and  moderation  are  needed 
which  are  not  everywhere  distributed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  establisli  a  regular  and  stable  state  of 
affairs.  Number  being,  in  the  name  of  equality, 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  republican  institu- 
tions, if  the  corrupt,  the  incapable,  those  who  are 
easily  seduced  and  led  away,  get  the  ascendency, 
all  is  lost.  There  must  then  be  either  anarchy  or 
a  master;  there  is  no  middle  path.  These  are  so 
fully  understood  to  be  the  dangers  of  a  republic 
that  there  is  no  republican  constitution  wnich 
does  not  undertake,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
foresee  and  in  some  measure  guard  against  them. 
But  republican  constitutions  do  not  always  do 
this  sufficiently,  or  else  they  are  themselves  but 
powerless  dikes,  swept  away  by  the  impetuous 
current  of  human  passions.  —  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  a  democratic  republic  to  fill  by  election  a  por- 
tion of  the  offices  which  monarchy  fills  by  hered- 
itary transmission.  It  is  reason  alone  which  is 
regarded  as  governing  in  a  republic.  Now,  reason 
excludes  chance  and  those  artificial  privileges  in- 
stituted in  the  interest  of  conservation.  Monarch- 
ies, even  constitutional  monarchies,  are  full  of  fic- 
tions and  conventions.  A  republic  judges  them 
unworthy  of  men  arrived  at  political  maturity, 
and  useless  to  preserve  society  from  revolution. 
Consequently  it  eliminates  them,  being  replete 
with  confidence  in  the  upright  will  and  enlightened 
capacity  of  the  people.  If  this  confidence  is  jus- 
tified, the  republican  form  is  maintained  and  pros- 
pers. If  not,  the  republican  form  is  impaired  and 
destroyed,  either  by  slow  dissolution  or  by  a  vio- 
lent downfall.  —  Says  Montesquieu,  •'  Govern- 
ment is  like  all  other  things  in  the  world:  to  pre- 
serve it,  it  must  be  loved.  No  one  has  ever  heard 
it  said  that  kings  do  not  love  monarchy,  or  that 
despots  hate  despotism."  A  republic  can  be  no 
exception;  to  establish  it  in  a  country,  it  does  not 
suffice  that  a  minority  desire  it,  or  even  wish  to 
impose  it;  there  must  be  a  nation  of  repubUeans  as 
vnUing  to  receive  it  as  capable  of  upholding  it.  — 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  reconciling  a  monarchy  with  liberty  and  a 
republic  with  order.  There  would  be  at  least  as 
much  truth  in  the  reverse  proposition.  Anon- 
absolute  monarchy,  giving  satisfaction  by  life- 
long and  hereditary  power  to  the  want  of  conser- 
vation, is  less  fearful  of  liberty,  if  liberty  enters 
into  and  keeps  its  pledge  to  respect  the  royal  es- 


tablishment. I'hat  establishment  has  no  interest 
to  threaten  liberty;  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  every 
interest  to  take  care  of  it.  This  care  is  the  prio& 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion  which  sustains  it. 
In  republics,  liberty,  recognized  as  sovereign  in 
principle,  runs  serious  risks.  The  power,  under 
the  form  which  best  represents  order  in  the  eyes, 
of  the  nation,  is  temporary.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  arming  it  in  an  exceptional  way,  or  of  arming- 
one's  self  against  its  possible  encroachments,  or 
by  precautions  which  are  embarrassing  to  all. 
The  majority  oppresses  the  minority,  or  else  the 
minority  governs  through  terror.  If  we  can  not 
see  in  this  a  fatal  and  inevitable  law,  it  has  at  least 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  history  of  the 
greater  number  of  republics.  Another  cause  threat- 
ens liberty :  its  own  excesses.  Too  frequently  Iiave 
we  seen  republics  knowing  no  alternative  but  ex- 
cessive or  suspended  liberty.  Happy  were  they 
when  tliis  suspension  of  liberty  did  not  end  in  its- 
suppression,  and  when  temporary  dictatorshipa 
were  not  changed  into  a  lasting  tyranny! — The 
error  of  the  greater  part  of  the  republican  schools, 
has  until  now  consisted  in  believing  that  a  repub- 
lic had  not  to  solve  the  problem  of  equilibrium; 
that  it  is  a  government  of  absolute  simplicity,  and 
has  no  need  of  being  tempered.  This  thought  has- 
led  some  to  the  idea  of  a  direct  government  of  the 
people,  excludmg  even  a  representative  govern- 
ment; an  idea  which  caused  the  author  of  L' Esprit 
des  kris  to  BAy :  **  There  was  one  great  defect  in 
most  of  the  ancient  republics :  that  in  them  the 
people  believed  they  had  the  right  to  make  active 
resolutions  requiring  some  sort  of  execution,  a. 
thing  of  which  the  people  is  utterly  incapable. 
The  people  should  not  enter  into  the  government 
except  to  choose  their  representatives,  which  is 
quite  within  their  power.  For,  if  there  are  but 
few  people  who  know  the  precise  degree  of  men'a 
capacity,  each  one  is  nevertheless  capable  of  know- 
ing in  general  if  the  one  whom  he  chooses  is  more 
enlightened  than  most  others. "  The  same  opinion 
as  to  absolute  simplicity  has  led  other  politicians 
to  the  idea  of  a  civic  assembly.  Experience,  as 
well  as  reason,  teaches  that  republics  can  not,  save 
at  the  risk  of  death,  abandon  themselves  to  the 
descending  plane  or  declivity  of  a  civic  principle 
or  element.  There  is  no  society  which  does  not 
contain  natural  aristocracies  of  experience,  learn- 
ing, age,  etc. ,  within  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  society,  however  strongly  organized  its 
privileges  may  be,  in  which  the  masses  are  not 
important,  and  do  not  count  for  something  in  the 
state.  Notwithstanding  their  inclination  to  ex- 
aggerate simplicity  and  to  crush  out  whatever  ob- 
structed the  full  expansion  of  their  principle,  the 
constitutions  of  antiquity  felt  this.  Aristocratic 
as  was  the  Roman  republic,  it  modified  the  power 
of  the  senate  by  means  of  the  tribunes  and  popular 
suffrage.  Democratic  as  was  Athens,  it  had  the 
Areopagus.  It  is  true  that  the  wise  precautions 
taken  by  Solon  did  not  prevent  the  country  of 
Aristides  and  Socrates  from  succumbing  to  the 
propensities  which  hurried  it  on.     The  more  and 
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more  exclusive  predominance  of  the  popular  ele- 
ment produced  disorders  there,  the  undying  re- 
membrance of  wliich  is  preserved  by  history,  as  a 
lesson  to  democracies,  present  or  future,  which 
•choose  not  to  recognize  any  restraint. — The  United 
States  itself  has  endeavored  to  combine  the  difFer- 
-ent  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  respect 
for  the  law  against  the  changeable  will  of  the 
multitude.  The  president  possesses  extensive 
powers,  and,  in  spite  of  pure  ultra-republican 
theory,  there  is  a  moderating  senate  side  by  side 
with  the  popular  assembly,  or  house  of  represen- 
tatives. Any  etmtHtuUon,  monarchical,  republi- 
•can,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  which  doe»  not  dU- 
trust  iU  own  princ^,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does 
M  it  can  to  establish  it  on  a  solid  basis,  i$  a  bad 
^constitution,  —  The  excessively  unitarian  and  cen- 
tralizing propensities  which  govern  in  some  coun- 
tries, make  this  observation  especially  opportime. 
A  republic  which  should  have  only  a  very  central- 
ized power,  with  no  independent  powers  to  act  as 
■a  counterpoise,  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
more  oppressive  than  a  monarchy.  If  to  this 
cause  of  oppression  should  be  added  the  necessity 
of  being  on  the  defensive  in  order  to  resist  either 
hostile  parties  within,  or  menaces  from  without, 
it  is  clear  that  liberty  would  be  exposed  to  painful 
iisappointment.  Every  liberal  republic  involves 
-a  certain  amount  of  administration.  What  were 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  Italian  republics 
•of  the  middle  ages?  Brilliant  municipalities. 
American  federalism  is  not  necessarily  the  form 
of  a  free  republic,  but  a  certain  amount  of  decen- 
tralization seems  to  us  to  be  an  indispensable  con- 
-dition  for  such  a  republic.  A  free  republic  can 
be  understood  only  where  much  is  left  to  individ- 
uals and  to  associations.  Otherwise,  what  result 
would  have  been  obtained  by  so  many  revolutions? 
A  change  of  name !  But  of  what  consequence  is 
it  to  the  world  whether  an  omnipotent  government 
•call  itself  a  monarchy  or  a  republic? 

Hbnbi  Baudbillabt. 

REPUBUCAN  PARTY  (m  tJ.  8.  Hibtobt), 
the  name,  1,  of  the  original  democratic  party  (see 
Demockatic  Paktt,  I.),  and,  2,  of  the  most  pow- 
erful opponent  of  the  democratic  party,  1864-82. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed, 
in  great  measure,  for  the  puipose  of  making  use 
of  the  still  lingering  reverence  for  the  name  in 
the  northern  states;  and  yet  it  seems  far  more  ap- 
propriate to  its  modem  than  to  its  original  claim- 
ant. The  original  republicans  looked  upon  the 
Union  as  a  democracy,  whose  constituent  units 
were  not  persons,  but  states;  and,  hence,  the  name 
<lemocratic  party,  which  they  finally  accepted  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  the  name  republican,  was 
their  proper  title.  The  modem  republicans  looked 
upon  the  Union  as  a  republic  of  itself,  apart  from 
all  the  states,  and  able  to  assert  the  integrity  of  its 
territory  against  any  of  the  states;  and  though, 
like  every  other  American  minority,  they  were 
Teady  ui)on  occasion  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  (see  State  Sovbreiontt,  Personal 


LiBEBTT  Laws),  their  essential  characteristic  was 
that  belief  in  the  political  existence  of  the  nation 
which  has  controlled  their  whole  party  history, 
and  given  them  their  claim  to  the  name  republi- 
can. (See  Nation.)  From  1854  until  1861  the 
party  was  engaged  in  opposing  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  territories.  Since  1861  it  has  con- 
trolled the  national  government,  and  has  been 
successful  in  maintaining  the  power  of  the  nation 
to  suppress  resistance  to  the  laws,  even  when  mar- 
shaled under  state  authority;  to  establish  and  con- 
trol a  system  of  national  banks ;  to  compel  indi- 
viduals to  contribute  money  and  military  service 
to  national  defense  in  time  of  war,  the  former  by 
the  issue  of  legal-tender  paper  money,  the  latter 
by  drafts ;  to  abolislr  slavery;  to  reconstruct  the 
governments  of  seceding  states ;  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  security  of  the  emancipated  race  against 
state  laws;  to  regulate  those  state  elections  which 
directly  influence  the  national  government ;  and 
to  suppress  polygamy  in  the  territories.  No  other 
political  party  has,  therefore,  exerted  so  enonnous 
an  influence  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  so  short  a  time.  —  I. :  1864-61.  But 
one  party,  the  democratic,  emerged  unbroken,  and 
even  increased,  from  the  storm  which  was  settled 
by  the  compromise  of  1850.  For  the  next  Ave 
years  there  were  only  feeble  and  discordant  ef- 
forts to  oppose  it,  by  the  f  ree-soilers  on  the  slavery 
question,  by  the  whigs  on  economic  issues,  and  by 
the  know-nothings  on  the  question  of  suffrage. 
The  dominant  party  itself  stmck  the  sudden  and 
sharp  blow  which,  in  1854,  crystallized  the  Jarring 
elements  of  opposition  into  a  single  party.  The 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (see  that  title), 
not  imperatively  demanded  by  the  southern  de- 
mocracy, a  quixotic  adherence  to  party  dogma 
by  the  northern  democracy,  only  served  to  rouse 
a  general  alarm  throughout  the  north.  The  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1854  became  an  era  of  coali- 
tions in  most  of  the  northern  states;  and  the  result 
of  the  congressional  elections  of  that  year  was 
that  the  *'  anti-Nebraska  men,"  as  the  coalitionists 
were  called,  obtained  a  plurality  in  the  house  over 
the  democrats  and  the  distinct  know-nothings,  and 
elected  the  speaker.  A  few  members,  elected  as 
anti-Nebraska  men,  turned  out  to  be  consistent 
know-nothings;  the  remainder,  however,  still  con- 
trolled the  house.  —  The  elements  which  went  to 
make  up  the  new  party  were  very  various  and 
numerous.  1.  Its  immediate  ancestor  was  the 
free-soil  party,  which  joined  it  bodily.  Of  its  first 
leaders,  Hale,  Julian,  Chase,  C.  F.  Adams,  Sum- 
ner, Wilmot,  F.  P.  Blair,  and  Preston  King  of 
New  York,  were  of  this  class.  Many  of  these, 
like  Chase,  were  naturally  democrats,  but  had 
been  forced  into  opposition  to  their  party  by  its 
unnecessary  deference  to  the  feelings  of  its  south- 
ern wing.  2.  But  these  alone  could  not  have 
formed  the  basis  of  a  new  party.  This  was  sup- 
plied by  former  whigs,  either  originally  anti- 
slavery,  or  forced  into  that  attitude  by  the  com- 
promise of  1850.  Of  this  class,  Lincoln,  Seward, 
Greeley,  Fessenden,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Sherman, 
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Dayton,  Corwin  of  Ohio,  and  Collamer  of  Ver- 
mont, were  fair  examples.  This  element,  being 
much  the  more  numerous  and  influential,  con- 
trolled the  policy  of  the  new  party  on  other  points 
than  slavery,  and  made  it  a  broad-construction 
party,  inclined  toward  a  protective  tariff,  internal 
improvements,  and  government  control  over  bank- 
ing. 8.  Much  less  numerous  was  the  class,  which, 
originally  whig  or  democratic,  had  at  first  entered 
the  know-nothing  organization,  but  drifted  into 
the  new  party  as  the  struggle  against  slavery  grew 
hotter.  Of  this  class,  Wilson,  Banks,  Burlingame, 
Colfax,  and  Henry  Winter  Davis,  were  examples, 
though  some  of  them  had  been  f ree-soilers  aa  well 
as  know-nothings.  4.  In,  but  not  of,  the  new 
party,  were  the  original  abolitionists,  led  by  Gid- 
dings  and  Lovejoy  in  congress,  and  Gkirrison  and 
Wendell  Phillips  out  of  congress.  These  were 
the  guerrillas  of  the  party,  for  whose  utterances 
it  did  not  hold  itself  responsible,  and  who  were 
yet  always  leading  it  into  a  stronger  opposition  to 
slavery.  6.  A  fifth  class,  not  so  numerous  as  the 
second,  but  fully  as  important  from  a  party  point 
of  view,  came  directly  from  the  democratic  party, 
Hamlin,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Trumbull  of 
Illinois,  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin,  Montgomery  Blair, 
Wm.  C.  Bryant  of  New  York,  and  Gideon  Wells 
of  Connecticut,  being  examples.  These,  and  the 
rank  and  file  represented  by  them,  brought  into 
the  new  party  that  feeling, of  dependence  upon 
the  people,  and  of  considpration  for  the  feelings, 
and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the  people,  which  the 
whig  party  had  always  lacked.  They  made  the 
new  party  a  popular  party,  as  the  original  demo- 
crats had  made  the  original  republicans  a  popular 
party.  6.  Last,  and  generally  temporary  in  their 
connection,  were  the '  *  war  democrats, "  who  united 
with  the  republicans  during  tlie  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion, such  as  Andrew  Johnson,  B.  F.  Butler,  Stan- 
ton, Holt  of  Kentucky,  McCIemand  and  Logan 
of  Illinois,  and  Dix,  Dickinson,  Lyman  Tremain, 
Cochrane  and  Sickles  of  New  York.  Many  of 
these  dropped  out  again  after  the  end  of  the  re- 
bellion; though  some,  as  Butler,  Stanton  and  Lo- 
gan, were  more  permanent  in  their  connection.  — 
The  unification  of  all  these  elements  was  evi- 
dently a  difficult  and  delicate  operation,  and  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  transcendent  interest  in 
the  restriction  of  slavery;  but  the  fortunate  adop- 
tion of  the  name  republican,  endeared  by  tradi- 
tion to  former  democrats,  and  not  at  all  objection- 
able to  former  whigs,  aided  materially  in  the  work. 
Wilson  states  that  this  name  was  settled  upon  by 
a  meeting  of  some  thirty  members  of  the  house, 
on  the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  that  is,  May  23,  1854 ;  and  that  the 
leader  of  the  meeting,  Israel  Washburn,  of  Maine, 
began  using  the  term  immediately  as  a  party  name. 
Another  contemporaneous  movement  was  in  Ri- 
pon,  Wisconsin,  where  the  name  was  suggested  at 
a  coalition  meeting,  March  ^,  1854,  and  formally 
adopted  at  the  state  convention  in  July.  The  first 
official  adoption  of  the  name  is  believed  to  have 
been  at  the  convention  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  July 


6,  1854.  During  this  and  the  next  month  it 
also  adopted  by  state  conventionB  in  Maine,  Ohio» 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  fairly  established,  though  it  was  not  recog- 
nized in  congress  until  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
year.  —  In  its  first  year  of  existence  the  new  pai^ 
obtained  popular  majorities  in  fifteen  of  the  thirty- 
one  states,  and  elected  eleven  United  States  sena* 
tors  and  a  plurality  of  the  house  of  repreaenta- 
tives.  But  these  successes  were  mainly  in  the  west; 
the  eastern  states,  and  particularly  New  England, 
resisted  the  entraAce  of  the  new  party  with  tenac- 
ity, and  kept  up  the  whig  and  know-nothing  or- 
ganizations through  the  presidential  election  of 
1856.  In  December,  1855,  the  state  committees^ 
of  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vennont, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  issued  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention  at  Pittsburg,  Feb.  22,  1856,  to  complete 
a  national  organization.  This  step  was  aufficient- 
to  show  that  the  new  party  contained  an  element^ 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  whig  party.  This- 
convention  selected  a  national  committee,  and 
called  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia,  June 
17.  When  this  convention  met,  it  was  found  ti>  ' 
be  a  free-state  body,  with  the  exception  of  dele 
gations  from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Kentucky. 
The  platform  adopted  declared  the  party  opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  fr^  territory,  and  to 
the  refusal  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  free  state;  it  de> 
clared  that  the  power  of  congress  over  the  national 
territory  was  sovereign,  and  should  be  exerted 
''  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin  relics  oT 
barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery  ";  it  denounced 
the  Ostend  manifesto  (see  that  title);  and  declared 
in  favor  of  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  of  **  appropria^ 
tions  by  congress  for  the  improvement  of  rivera 
and  harbors  of  a  national  character."  Nothing^ 
was  said  of  the  tariff.  On  the  first  ballot  for  a 
candidate  for  president,  Fremont  had  859  votes, 
McLean  106,  Bumner  2,  and  8eward  1;  and  on 
the  second  ballot  Fremont  was  nominated  unimi- 
mously.  On  the  informal  ballot  for  a  candidate- 
for  vice-president,  Dayton  received  259  votes, 
Lincoln  110,  Banks  46,  Wilmot  43,  Sumner  85. 
and  58  were  scattering;  and  on  the  formal  baUot 
Dayton  was  unanimously  nominated.  Fremont's- 
nomination  was  intended  to  gratify  the  free-soil 
and  democratic  elements  of  the  party,  to  provide  a 
popular  rallying  cry,  **  free  soil,  free  speech,  free 
men,  and  Fremont,"  to  present  a  candidate  free 
from  antagonisms  on  the  slavery  question,  and 
thus  to  win  votes  on  all  sides.  Dayton's  nomina- 
tion was  the  whig  share  of  the  result.  Fremont 
was  defeated  (see  Electoral  Votes,  XVIII.), 
but  his  defeat  was  a  narrow  one,  and  the  votes  of 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  would  have  made  him 
president.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1860  provision 
was  made  for  both  these  states,  for  the  former  by 
Lincoln's  nomination,  and  for  the  latter  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff  clause  in  the  platform. — The  election 
of  1856  ended  the  party's  first  flood  tide.  The 
congressional  elections  of  that  year  were  so  far  un- 
favorable that  there  were  but  92  republicans  out  of 
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237  members  in  the  congress  of  1657-0.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  separate  organization  the  coalition 
had  sloughed  off  all  its  doubtful  members,  and 
had  become  fairly  compacted  and  complete.  Be- 
fore the  next  congressional  elections  the  disruption 
of  the  know-nothing  organization  in  the  northern 
states,  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  (see  that 
title),  and  the  Lecompton  bill  (see  Kansas),  gave 
it  recruits  enough  to  more  than  balance  its  losses. 
When  the  congress  of  1859  met,  the  "black  re- 
publican party"  had  become,  to  southern  politi- 
cians, a  portentous  cloud  covering  all  the  northern 
sky.  In  the  senate  it  now  had  twenty-five  mem- 
bers to  thirty-eight  democrats;  and  not  only  were 
the  re-elections  of  the  few  northern  democratic 
senators  very  doubtful,  but  new  republican  states 
were  almost  ready  to  demand  admission.  In  the 
house  all  the  northern  members  were  republicans, 
except  two  from  California,  five  from  Illinois, 
three  from  Indiana,  one  from  Michigan,  four  from 
New  York,  six  from  Ohio,  three  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  each  from  Oregon  and  Wisconsin, 
and  eight  anti-Lecompton  democrats,  who  were 
certain  to  vote  against  the  southern  claims  to  the 
territories.  Party  contest  in  congress  at  once 
assumed  a  virulence  which  it  had  not  before  bc^n 
subject  to.  In  both  houses  the  republicans  were 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  Harper's  Ferry 
rising,  and  in  the  publication  of  Helper's  "  Im- 
pending Oisis,"  a  recently  published  abolitionist 
book.  In  the  house,  can<Mdates  for  speaker  were 
nominated  by  the  republicans  (118  in  number), 
the  democrats^(98),  the  anti-Lccompton  democrats 
(8),  and  the  "Xmericans,"  or  know-nothings  (28). 
For  eight  weeks  no  candidate  could  command  a 
majority.  The  opposition  to  the  republicans  could 
not  be  completely  united  in  voting  for  any  candi- 
date, or  in  voting  that  any  member  who  had  in- 
dorsed Helper's  book,  as  most  of  the  republican 
members  had  done,  was  '*  not  fit  to  be  speaker  of 
this  house."'  Finally,  the  original  republicftn 
candidate,  Sherman,  having  been  withdrawn;  and 
Pennington  of  New  Jersey,  having  been  substi- 
tuted, he  was  elected,  Feb.  1,  1860,  by  the  aid  of 
a  few  '*  American"  votes.  But,  despite  the  speak- 
er's election,  the  republican^  had  no  control  of 
legislation,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  of 
a  homestead  bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent. —  When  the  national  convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago, May  16,  1860,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were 
high,  its  organization  complete,  and  its  charac- 
ter for  the  future  determined.  Its  elements  had 
been  so  welded  together  that  the  division  lines 
had  almost  disappeared;  but  so  far  as  it  remained, 
it  was  certain  tiiat  the  old  whig  element  would 
now  take  the  leading  nomination  and  control  the 
general  policy  of  the  party,  while  the  old  demo- 
cratic element  would  be  content  with  the  second 
nomination  and  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 
familiar  methods  in  party  management.  The  del- 
egates were  from  the  free  states,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  delegates  from  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Yiiginia  and  Kentucky,  and  a  fraudulent  delega- 
tion from  Texas.    The  platform  was  mucli  like 


that  of  1856,  except  that  the  conjunction  of  po- 
lygamy and  slavery,  peculiarly  exasperating  to  the 
south,  was  dropped;  a  homestead  law,  and  pro- 
tection for  domestic  manufactures  in  arranging 
the  tariff,  were  denumded;  and  democratic  threats 
of  secession  and  disunion  were  denounced.  For 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket,  Seward  was  strongly 
supported,  and  he  was  as  strongly  opposed,  for 
the  assigned  reason  that  his  anti-slavery  struggle 
had  made  him  an  unavailable  candidate ;  but 
much  of  the  opposition  to  him  came  from  the 
mysterious  ramifications  of  factions  in  New  York. 
On  the  first  ballot,  Seward  had  173i  votes,  Lin- 
coln 102,  Cameron  50i,  Chase  49,  Bates  48,  and 
42  were  scattering;  on  the  second,  Seward  184i, 
Lmcoln  181,  Chase  42i,  Bates  85,  and  22  were 
scattering;  and  on  the  third,  Lincoln  281^,  Seward 
180,  and  53^  were  scattering.  Before  another 
ballot  could  be  taken,  votes  were  so  changed  as  to 
give  Lincoln  854  votes,  and  he  was  nominated. 
For  vice-president,  on  the  first  ballot,  Hamlin  had 
194  votes,  C.  M.  Clay  lOU,  and  165i  were  scatter- 
ing; on  the  second,  Hamlin  had  867  votes  to  09 
for  others,  and  was  nominated. — In  the  campaign 
which  followed,  the  party  employed  popular 
methods  still  more  effectively  than  in  1856.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ignominious  success  of  1840, 
no  previous  party  had  met  the  democratic  party 
on  its  own  ground.  No  appeal  that  could  be 
made  to  the  attention  of  the  people  was  neglected; 
monster  wigwams,  and  long  processions  of  '*wide- 
awakes  "  with  torches,  transparencies  and  music, 
attracted  listeners  to  the  political  speeches ;  and 
for  these  the  party  could  now  command  at  least 
as  high  an  order  of  ability  as  its  opponents.  Its 
candidates  obtained  the  votes  of  all  the  free  states, 
except  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  were  elected. 
(See  Electoral  Yotes,  XIX.)  From  this  time 
the  work  of  the  party  for  the  next  four  years  is 
told  elsewhere.  (See  articles  referred  to  under 
Rebelliok.)  —  II. :  1861-9.  No  dominant  party 
ever  passed  through  such  a  trying  experience  as 
did  the  republican  party  during  the  rebellion. 
Its  majority  in  congress  was  only  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  southern  representatives;  and,  even  with 
this  aid,  its  majority  in  the  house  was  hardly  pre- 
served in  the  congress  of  1868-5.  Nevertheless 
the  management  of  the  party  was  generally  wise 
and  successful.  The  extreme  anti-slavery  element 
was  held  in  check;  and,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  small  but  essential  percentage  of  *'war 
democrats,"  the  name  "  Union  party  *'  was  adopt- 
ed, and  other  measures  of  conciliation  were  con- 
trived. Lincoln,  in  particular,  was  obnoxious 
both  to  the  extreme  radicals,  who  disliked  his 
temi)orizing  policy,  and  to  the  more  timid  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  who  feared  the  effects  of  his 
emancipation  proclamation.  Efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  the  nomination  of  Chase,  partly  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  ** one-term  policy,"  partly  as  a  re- 
buke of  "  presidential  patronage,"  and  partly  to 
secure  a  more  careful  management  of  the  curren- 
cy; but  the  republican  members  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature declared  for  Lincoln's  renomination,  and 
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tills  seems  to  have  ended  the  Chase  movement. 
A  more  turbulent  but  less  formidable  reaction  was 
a  convention  of  "  radical  men  "  at  Cleveland,  May 
81 »  1864,  which  nominated  Fremont  and  John 
Cochrane  of  New  York,  and  demanded  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  rebels,  and  their  distribution 
among  soldiers  and  actual  settlers.  The  candi- 
dates accepted  the  nominations,  but  withdrew  be- 
fore the  election.  — In  the  mass  of  the  party  there 
was  no  hesitation.  When  the ' '  Union  national  con- 
vention "  met  at  Baltimore,  June  7,  1864,  Lincoln 
was  renominated  by  acclamation  after  an  informal 
ballot  of  492  votes  for  him  and  22  for  Grant. 
To  conciliate  the  war  democrats,  one  of  their 
number  was  to  be  nominated  for  vice-president, 
and  the  choice  lay  between  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Daniel  8.  Dickinson  of  New  York.  On  the  first 
ballot  Johnson  had  200  votes,  Hamlin  145,  and 
Dickinson  118;  but  votes  were  at  once  changed  to 
Johnson,  and  his  nomination  was  made  unani- 
mous. The  platform  approved  the  unconditionid 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  acts  and  proclama- 
tions aimed  at  slavery,  the  proposed  13th  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery,  the  policy  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad, 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Mexico. 
For  a  little  space  during  the  summer  the  t^onstant 
slight  checks  to  the  national  armies  threw  a  cloud 
over  the  prospects  of  republican  success;  but  be- 
fore the  election  a  general  and  triumphant  for- 
ward movement  of  the  army  and  navy  made  Lin- 
coln's election  a  certainty  (see  Electoral  Votes, 
XX.),  and  the  war  closed  with  the  republican 
party  at  its  very  high  tide  of  success,  triumphant 
and  imited.  —  And  yet,  immediately  after  the 
dose  of  tlie  rebellion,  the  party  was  to  undergo  a 
more  severe,  because  more  insidious,  test  of  its 
steadiness.  A  succession  of  exciting  events,  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  offer  of 
rewards  for  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy  and 
their  hurried  flight  toward  the  seacoasi,  the  long 
funeral  of  the  dead  president,  and  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  assassination,  appealed  directly 
to  the  wild  Justice  of  revenge;  and  the  appeal  was 
to  be  resisted,  if  at  all,  by  republican  equilibrium 
of  mind,  for  the  opposition  was  almost  silenced 
for  the  time.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  test  was 
endured  successfully,  and  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral desire  for  sweeping  vengeance  upon  the  con- 
quered. Men  rather  felt  a  strong  sense  of  relief 
when  the  excitement  subsided,  business  was  al- 
lowed to  take  its  wonted  course  again,  and  polit- 
ical problems  were  remanded  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  consideration.  —  This  sense  of  relief 
was  not  to  be  permanent.  Congress  was  not  in 
session  until  December,  1865,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  president  actively  began  his  policy  of 
reconstruction.  (See  Reconstruction,  I.)  Ev- 
ery new  expression  of  southern  satisfaction  with 
'*  the  president's  policy"  was  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  for  four 
years  been  engaged  in  suppressing  a  southern  re- 


bellion; but  it  was  not  until  after  the  meefciDg  of 
congress  that  the  republicans  were  fully  aroused 
to  the  disadvantages,  and  the  opposition  to  the 
advantages,  of  the  succession  of  a  war  demo- 
crat to  President  Lincoln's  place.  There  were 
no  important  elections  in  1805,  and  in  those 
which  were  held  the  republicans  were  everywhere 
successful.  The  resolutions  of  their  state  con- 
ventions were  evidently  guarded  in  language; 
expressed  approval  of  the  president's  policy  ao 
far  as  it  had  been  developed;  but  demanded  "the 
most  substantial  guarantees  by  congress"  of  the 
safety  and  rights  of  the  southern  negroes  before  the 
sece(&ng  states  should  be  admitted  to  representa- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  party  was  not  disposed 
to  a  conflict  with  the  president,  but  would  keep 
its  goods  as  a  strong  man  armed :  it  would  not 
object  to  his  reconstruction  of  the  state  govem- 
mentB,  if  he  would  not  object  to  the  passage  by 
congress  of  such  acts  as  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  freedmen's  bureau  bill  (see  those  titles);  bat, 
at  the  first  sign  of  bad  faith  in  the  president,  it 
would  strike  at  him  and  his  policy  with  all  its  en- 
ergy, through  congress.  —  It  is  evident  now  that 
this  was  the  universal  and  deliberately  formed 
programme  of  the  party,  and  that  the  party  was 
not  forced  into  it  by  ultra  leaders.  These,  on  the 
contrary,  were  steadily  held  in  check  during  the 
session  of  1865-6,  until  the  veto,  of  the  civil  ri^^ts 
bill  showed  the  president's  intention  to  insist  oa 
the  admission  of  the  seceding  states  to  representa- 
tion without  *' substantial  guarantees."  Even 
then  the  party  majority  in  congress  were  content 
with  the  passage  over  the  veto  of*  the  two  bills 
named  above,  and  the  passage  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  a  base  of  future  operations;  they  then 
adjourned  and  left  the  issue  between  themselves 
and  the  president  to  the  decision  of  the  party.  — 
The  decision  was  promptly  given.  The  repub- 
lican state  conventions  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
^nsas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  pro- 
nounced against  the  president's  policy,  and  de- 
clared that  reconstruction  must  be  effected  by 
''the  law-making  power  of  the  government." 
The  other  republican  states  were  mainly  silent  be- 
cause no  state  conventions  were  held;  in  not  one 
of  them  was  the  president's  policy  approved. 
On  the  contrary,  the  approval  came  from  the 
democratic  party,  whose  leaders  united  with  the 
president's  republican  and  war  democratic  sup- 
porters in  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  14,  1866,  commoDly  called  the  "arm-in- 
arm convention,"  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  delegates  en- 
tered it.  In  some  states,  as  in  Connecticut,  the 
federal  office-holders  openly  supported  the  demo- 
cratic candidates,  with  the  formal  approval  of 
the  president,  but  the  intact  and  vigorous  repub- 
lican organizations  were  successful.  The  result 
of  the  elections  of  1866  left  every  state  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  with  a  strong  republican 
majority  in  the  legislature,  and  a  republican  gov- 
ernor.   Still  more  important,  they  gave  the  re- 
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publicans  in  the  next  congress  an  unequirocal 
majority  of  all  its  members :  42  to  11  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  148  to  40  in  the  house.  If  all  the  south- 
era  states  had  been  represented  by  democrats,  the 
nepublican  majority  would  still  have  been  43  to  88 
in  the  senate,  and  148  to  90  in  the  house;  until 
the  southern  states  were  represented,  the  repub- 
lican majority  was  sufficient  to  override  the  pres- 
ident's veto  in  every  case,  and  congress  could 
shape  legislation  at  its  will  for  two  years  to  come. 
—  The  republican  national  committee  expelled  its 
president,  Henry  J.  Raymond  of  New  York,  and 
two  of  its  members,  who  had  taken  sides  with  the 
president,  and  war  was  fairly  declared.  The 
president's  utter  want  of  tact  and  discretion  un- 
doubtedly made  the  republican  victory  over  him 
easier,  but  it  would  probably  have  been  nearly  as 
complete  in  any  event.  His  obstinate  refusal  to 
make  any  terms  only  resulted  in  inaking  the  terms 
iuxx>rded  to  the  seceding  states  more  severe,  and 
the  work  of  reconstruction  was  carried  out  by 
-congress  with  hardly  any  thought  of  the  presi- 
dent, except  as  an  obstructive.  (See  Rbconstbuc- 
■noN',  I.) — It  has  been  said  that  the  party  forced 
its  congressional  majority  into  reconstruction,  and 
was  not  forced  into  it  by  its  ultra  leaders.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  certain  that  these  leaders,  during 
the  struggle,  used  the  president's  denunciations  of 
•congress  to  carry  counteraction  unnecessarily  far. 
The  president  had  used  without  scruple  his  pow- 
ers of  appointment  and  removal  to  reward  his 
friends  and  punish  his  enemies;  and  the  dvil  ser- 
vice was  thus  made  an  instrument  of  offense 
against  the  dominant  party.  The  course  of 
events  is  elsewhere  detailed.  (See  Tenubb  of 
Office;  Imfbachmbnts,  YI.)  How  far  the  im- 
peachment was  desired  by  the  mass  of  the  party 
ean  hardly  be  known.  The  ensuing  national  con- 
vention pronounced  the  president  to  have  "been 
justly  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  properly  pronounced  guilty  thereof 
by  the  votes  of  thirty-five  senators";  but  it  is  still 
s  question  whether  the  party  generally  felt  more 
regret  or  relief  at  the  failure  of  the  impeachment. 
— The  national  convention  at  Chicago,  May  30, 
1868,  fully  approved  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
eongress;  dedared  that  the  public  faith  should 
be  kept  as  to  the  national  debt,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  by  which  it  was  contracted,  but  that 
the  rate  of  interest  should  be  reduced  whenever 
it  could  be  done  honestly ;  and  condemned  the 
acts  of  President  Johnson  in  detail.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  tariff.  For  president,  Grant  was 
unanimously  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  For 
irice-president,  the  struggle  was  mainly  between 
Wade,  Colfax,  Wilson,  and  Fenton  of  New  York. 
On  the  first  ballot,  Wade  had  140  votes,  Fenton 
18d,  Wilson  110,  Colfax  118,  and  all  others  182. 
On  the  fifth  ballot,  Colfax  had  224  votes.  Wade 
106,  Fenton  187,  Wilson  61,  and  all  others  82. 
€o  many  votes  were  then  changed  to  Colfax  that 
he  had  Ml  to  100  for  all  others,  and  was  nomi- 
nated.    The  candidates  were   elected   without 


special  difficulty.  (See  Electoral  Yotbs,  XXI.) 
— III. :  1860-88.  With  Grant's  election  the  party 
may  at  last  be  considered  homogeneous  and  self  • 
existent,  with  no  trace  of  borrowed  traditions. 
Distinctions  within  the  party,  arising  from  former 
political  affiliations,  had  disappeared.  Those  who 
still  felt  theur  influence,  like  Seward,  Chase, 
Welles,  Trumbull  and  Doolittle,  had  generally 
dropped  out  during  the  reconstruction  and  im- 
peachment struggles;  and  a  new  generation,  not 
only  of  voters,  but  of  leaders,  had  arisen,  who 
knew  only  the  tenets  of  the  party,  and  were  not 
embarrassed  by  former  whig,  democratic,  free- 
soil  or  know-nothing  bias.  Among  these  new 
men  were  Morton,  Blaine,  Garfield,  Conkling, 
Sherman,  Schurz,  Edmundis  of  Vermont,  Dawes 
and  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Morgan  of  New  York, 
Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey,  Kelley  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Bingham,  Shellabarger,  Ashley  and 
Schenck  of  Ohio,  Chandler  and  Ferry  of  Michi- 
gan, Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  and  Tates  and 
Washburne  of  Illinois.  These,  and  a  host  of 
others,  while  they  had  practically  ousted  the 
original  leaders,  retained  the  peculiar  combination 
of  whig  principles  and  democratic  methods  which 
had  resulted  from  the  original  amalgamation,  and 
were  now  to  show  whether  they  could  make  the 
party  a  popular  broad-construction  party  in  inter- 
nal administration,  as  well  as  in  the  suppression 
of  slavery.  —  The  first  problem  which  they  were 
to  meet  was  the  condition  of  the  southern  states. 
The  grant  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  recently 
enfranchised  negroes  had  been  completed  by  the 
process  of  reconstruction.  If  it  was  to  be  main- 
tained, it  must  be  by  the  vigor  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves in  defending  it,  by  federal  support  to  the  re- 
constructed state  governments  in  defending  it,  or 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  negroes 
to  defend  it.  The  first  method  was  impracticable; 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  would  itself  have  been  a 
full  vindication  of  the  educating  influences  of  the 
system  of  slavery.  The  second  method  was  adopt- 
ed by  legislation  and  executive  action  (see  Iksur- 
RBcnoN,  II.;  Ku-Klux  Elan);  and  the  third  by 
the  passage  of  the  15th  amendment.  (See  Con- 
STmmoN,  III.,  A,)  In  both  these  methods  the 
party  was  practically  unanimous  at  first;  but,  as 
the  difficulties  of  their  execution  increased,  those 
who  still  retained  anything  of  former  party  bias 
were  the  first  to  grow  weary  of  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  was  very  much  of  the  natural 
repugnance  to  the  control  of  the  party  machinery 
by  new  leaders.  The  result  was  the  "  liberal  re- 
publican bolt "  of  1870-72  (see  Libebal  Rspubli- 
CAN  Pabtt),  in  which  the  singular  spectacle  was 
presented  of  the  party  contending  against  an  op- 
position led  by  the  two  great  towers  of  its  strength 
in  1854-5,  Sumner  and  Greeley.  Indeed,  the  con- 
test may  almost  be  described  as  one  between  the 
mass  of  the  party,  under  its  new  leaders,  and  the 
renlnants  of  those  who  had  entered  the  party  from 
former  organizations;  and  the  result  was  decisive 
of  the  party's  integral  consolidation.  —  The  na- 
tional convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  5, 
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1872.  Its  platfonn  reviewed  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  party;  demanded  the  maintenance 
of  ''complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  4n  the 
enjoyment  of  all  civU,  political  and  public  rights 
throughout  the  Union";  commended  congress  and 
the  president  for  their  suppression  of  ku-klux 
disorders;  and  promised  to  adjust  the  tariff  duties 
so  as  "  to  aid  in  securing  remunerative  wages  to 
labor,  and  promote  the  growth,  industries  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country."  This  latter 
paragraph  was  the  first  official  announcement  of 
protectionist  doctrines  since  1860,  but  its  place 
had  always  been  effectually  filled  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  state  conventions,  and  by  the  consistent 
policy  of  the  party  in  congress.  For  president, 
Grant  was  renominated  by  acclamation.  For 
vice-presiflent,  Wilson  was  nominated  by  864^ 
votes  to  82U  for  Colfax.  The  candidates  were 
elected  with  even  less  difficulty  than  in  1888. 
(See  Elbgtobal  Votes,  XXII.)  — Nevertheless, 
there  was  still  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the 
party.  The  close  of  Grant's  first  term  and  the 
beginning  of  his  second  were  marked  by  a  suc- 
cession of  public  scandals,  arising  mainly  from 
his  own  inexperience  in  civil  administration  and 
the  derelictions  of  many  of  his  appointees.  (See 
Credit  Mobilibb;  LoxnsiANA;  Capctal,  Na- 
tional; Sumner,  Charles;  Whibkt  Rino;  Ix- 
FBACHiCENTS,  Yll.)  The  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion was  shown  by  a  general  defeat  of  the  party 
in  the  state  and  congressional  elections  of  1874-^. 
(See  Democratic  Party,  VI.)  It  was  checked, 
however,  immediately,  and  the  check  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  the  political  skill  of  the  leaders 
in  "waving  the  bloody  shirt,"  that  is,  in  stimu- 
lating a  desire  for  the  formation  of  a  solid  north 
to  counterbalance  the  solid  south  formed  by  the 
violent  suppression  of  the  colored  vote.  But  a 
more  rational  commendation  of  their  political 
skill  may  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
committed  their  party  to  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  coin.  The  issue  of  legal-tender  paper 
money  had  been  a  republican  war  measure,  but 
the  idea  had  since  grown  up  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  in  paper  money. 
(See  Greenback-Labor  Party.)  In  most  of  the 
western  states  this  idea  had  completely  gained  con- 
trol of  the  democratic  party;  it  had  made  a  smaller, 
but  very  considerable,  progress  in  the  republican 
party;  and  many  of  the  subordinate  republican 
politicians  were  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  inevit- 
able, and  yield  to  it.  So  prominent  a  leader  as 
Morton  publicly  yielded,  and  fathered  the  '*  rag- 
baby,"  as  the  paper  money  idea  was  popularly 
called.  To  disown  that  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  their  own  progeny,  to  hazard  the  party's 
supremacy  in  its  original  habitat,  the  northwest, 
certainly  required  no  small  amount  of  political 
foresight,  nerve  and  skill  in  the  republican  lead- 
ers. Ohio  was  made  the  battle  groimd  (see  that 
state),  and  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  in  1875. 
Success  there  was  followed  by  the  nomination  of 
the  successful  candidate  for  president  in  1876,  and 
the  committal  of  the  party  to  specie  resumption  in 


1879.  A  conflict  of  this  nature  did  more  to  bring- 
back  the  liberals  of  1872,  and  the  dissatisfied  vo- 
ters of  1874,  than  even  the  "  bloody  shirt "  could 
do  in  repelling  them.  —  The  national  convention 
met  at  Cincinnati,  June  14, 1876.  The  platform 
differed  from  that  of  1872  mainly  in  its  stronger 
indorsement  of  civil  service  reform;  in  its  <i<>nMmH 
for  *'a  continuous  and  steady  progress  to  specie 
payments";  in  its  denunciation  of  polygamy  in 
the  territories,  of  "  a  united  south,"  and  of  the 
democratic  party  in  general;  and  in  its  dedaratioa 
in  favor  of  "the  immediate  and  vigorous  exerctse 
of  all  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  president 
and  congress  for  removing  any  Just  causes  of  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  any  class,  and  for  aecuring- 
to  every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
exact  equality."  Much  apprdiendon  had  beea 
expressed  as  to  President  Grant's  supposed  inten* 
tion  to  use  the  party  machinery  to  compass  hia 
own  nomination  for  a  third  term,  but  when  the 
convention  met  he  was  not  a  candidate.  The 
leading  candidates  were  Conkling  and  Morton^ 
representing  the  adherents  of  the  administration; 
Bristow,  representing  the  opposition  to  thue  admin- 
istration; and  Blaine,  with  a  positive  strength, 
of  his  own,  independent  of  all  southern  ques- 
tions. On  the  first  ballot,  Blaine  had  285  votea^ 
Morton  124,  Bristow  118,  Conkling  99,  Hayes  61,. 
and  all  others  72.  On  the  sixth  ballot,  Blaine 
had  808  votes,  Hayes  118,  Bristow  111,  Morton 
86,  Conkling  81,  and  all  others  66.  On  the  seventh 
ballot,  there  was  a  general  break.  Of  Bristow's^ 
votes,  21  adhered  to  him ;  Blaine's  vote  rose  to 
851 ;  the  adherents  of  all  the  other  candidates 
transferred  their  votes  to  Hayes,  and  he  waa» 
nominated  by  884  votes  out  of  756.  For  vice- 
president,  Wheeler  had  hardly  any  opposition. 
The  candidates  were  elected,  but  only  aft^  a 
struggle  which  is  elsewhere  detailed.  (See  Dis- 
puted Elbctionb,  IV. ;  Electoral  CosaaaaiOK;. 
Electoral  Votes,  XXIII.)— The  discovery  of 
the  "  cipher  telegrams  "  (see  Tilden,  S.  J.)  helped, 
very  materially  to  reconcile  the  party  to  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  election  of  1876.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  president  was  left  with  very  little  party 
support  until  the  extra  session  of  1879.  (Se& 
Hates,  R.  B.  ;  Riders.)  During  this  administra- 
tion, for  the  first  time  in  the  party's  history,  the 
leaders  failed  to  control  its  representatives  in  con- 
gress. Resumption  of  specie  payments  had  been 
fixed  for  Jan.  1,  1879.  But,  since  1870,  silver  had 
been  steadily  falling,  in  relative  value  to  gold^ 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  act  of  Feb. 
12,  1878,  had  demonetized  silver,  and  had  made 
gold  the  only  specie  of  the  country,  except  for 
subsidiary  coinage.  The  public  debt  would  thua 
have  been  payable  in  gold  alone.  The  idea  at 
once  spread  that  this  action  was  a  fraudulent  ef- 
fort to  pay  bondholders  more  than  they  were  enti- 
tled to  by  law.  Both  of  the  great  parties  yielded 
to  the  storm.  After  several  unsuccessful  efforts,, 
the  Bland  bill,  to  make  the  silver  dollar  (then 
worth  about  92  cents)  a  legal  tender  for  public  and 
private  debts,  and  to  direct  its  coini^  at  the 
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rate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  nor  more  than 
$4,000,000,  per  month,  passed  both  houses.  It 
was  vetoed,  and  passed  over  the  veto  by  heavy 
majorities,  Feb.  28,  1878.  In  both  houses  the 
leaders  of  the  party  voted  in  the  negative,  but  the 
mass  were  either  absent  or  in  the  affirmative.  — 
The  national  convention  met  at  Chicago,  June 
10,  1880.  As  Grant  had  been  out  of  office  for 
four  years,  his  nomination  was  now  considered 
unexceptionable  by  many,  and  a  plurality  of 
the  delegates  came  to  the  convention  pledged 
to  vote  for  him.  (See  Nomikatino  Conven- 
tions.) Blaine  was  next  to  him  in  strength, 
and  Sherman,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
next.  On  the  first  ballot,  Grant  had  804  votes, 
Blaine  284,  Sherman  93,  Edmunds  34,  Wash- 
bume  of  Illinois  30,  and  Windom  of  Minnesota 
10.  For  thirty-five  ballots  this  proportionate  vote 
was  hardly  changed,  except  that  on  the  thirty- 
fifth  ballot.  Grant's  vote  rose  to  818,  and  Blaine's 
fell  to  257.  Garfield,  a  Sherman  delegate  from 
Ohio,  had  been  steadily  voted  for  by  one  or 
two  delegates,  since  the  second  ballot.  On  the 
thirty- fourth  ballot  the  Wisconsin  delegation, 
against  his  protest,  gave  him  17  votes;  on  the 
thirty-fifth  his  vote  rose  to  50;  and  on  the  thir- 
ty-sixth, by  a  sudden  stampede  of  all  the  anti- 
Grant  elements,  he  was  nominated  by  a  vote  of 
399,  to  307  for  Grant,  42  for  Blaine,  5  for  Wash- 
bume,  and  3  for  Sherman.  Arthur,  to  placate  the 
Grant  delegates,  was  nominated  for  vice-president 
on  the  first  ballot,  by  468  votes,  to  193  for  Wash- 
bume,  and  90  for  all  others.  —  The  result  of  the 
election  seems  to  show  a  very  considerable  party 
advantage  in  a  policy  of  devotion  to  economic 
principles.  In  1876,  after  eight  years  of  a  vigor- 
ous repressive  policy  in  southern  disorders,  the 
republican  candidates  were  only  successful  by  a 
single  electoral  vote,  and  the  honesty  of  the  suc- 
cess was  denied  by  the  whole  opposition  party. 
In  1880,  after  four  years  of  simple  endeavor  to 
settle  the  economic  problems  which  pressed  for 
settlement,  the  party's  candidates  were  elected  be- 
yond cavil,  by  214  electoral  votes  to  155.  And, 
further,  a  forged  letter  (the  so-caUed  Morey  let- 
ter) appeared  just  before  the  election,  purport- 
ing to  come  from  Garfield,  and  advising  the  en- 
couragement of  Chinese  immigration  in  order 
to  bring  American  servants  and  mechanics  to 
a  more  manageable  condition.  This  forgery  un- 
doubtedly cost  Gkirfield  the  five  votes  of  Cali- 
fomin,  the  three  votes  of  Nevada,  and  probably 
the  nine  votes  of  New  Jersey.  Without  it,  the 
result  would  have  been  231  to  185,  and  the  par- 
ty would  have  had  the  entire  northern  and  west- 
em  vote,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  prospects  of  possible 
republican  success  in  southern  states,  without 
federal  coercion,  date  wholly  from  Hayes'  admin- 
istration. (See  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North 
Cabolina.) — Before  and  after  President  Gar- 
field's assasshiation,  (see  Garfield,  J.  A.),  the 
terms  "  stalwart "  and  *'  anti-stalwart "  came  into 
common  use.    They  can  hardly  be  considered  as 


designations  of  the  Grant  and  anti-Grant  factions, 
respectively,  for  one  of  the  anti-Grant  leaders 
claims  the  parentage  of  the  term  stalwart  in  poli- 
tics ;  nor  as  representing  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  abandoned  policy  of  repression  in 
southern  affairs.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  haz- 
arded, the  stalwarts  repretent  the  leaders  of 
the  party  organization,  as  it  stands  in  1882,  who 
have  reached  that  position  during  the  policy  of 
repression,  though  they  do  not  propose  to  at- 
tempt it  any  longer;  and  the  anti-stalwarts,  the 
coming  leaders  who  will  succeed  gradually  and 
naturally  to  the  party  leadership  on  altogether 
economic  grounds.  Neither  name  as  yet  indi- 
cates any  disintegration  in  the  party.  It  is,, 
therefore,  very  proper  to  give  the  present,  and 
probably  permanent,  basis  of  the  party's  exist- 
ence. It  is  nowhere  stated  so  clearly  as  in  the 
second  and  fifth  sections  of  the  platform  of  1880, 
as  follows:  ''2.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  supreme  law,  and  not  a  mere  con-' 
tract.  Out  of  confederated  states  it  made  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  Some  powers  are  denied  the  nar 
tion,  while  others  are  denied  the  states;  but  the 
boundary  between  powers  delegated  and  those  re- 
served is  to  be  determined  by  the  national  and 
not  the  state  tribunals."  "5.  We  reaffirm  the 
belief  that  the  duties  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor  Amer- 
ican labor;  that  no  further  grant  of  the  public 
domain  should  be  made  to  any  railroad  or  other 
corporation;  that,  slavery  having  perished  in  the 
states,  its  twin  barbarity,  polygamy,  must  die  in 
the  territories;  that  everywhere  the  protection  ac- 
corded to  a  citizen  of  American  birth  must  be 
secured  to  citizens  by  American  adoption ;  that 
we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  congress  to  develop  and 
improve  our  watercourses  and  harbors,  but  insist 
that  further  subsidies  to  private  persons  or  corpo- 
rations must  cease."  With  a  programme  of  thia 
nature,  developed  as  further  occasion  may  require, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  dis- 
solution of  the  party  which  was  so  confidently 
predicted  in  1874.  —  Authorities  will  generally  be 
found  under  the  articles  referred  to.  See  also,  2 
Wilson's  Bm  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Povoer,  406  ;  1 
Greeley's  AtMrican  Conflict,  246 ;  McClellan's  Re- 
publicaniim  in  America  (to  1869) ;  Giddings'  J9m- 
laryof  the  BebelUon,  882 ;  Smalley's  Bietory  of  the 
BepvUican  Party  (to  1882) ;  Johnston's  History  of 
American  PoUtics,  162;  Tribune  Almanac,  1855-88; 
Greeley's  Political  Text  Book  of  1860;  McPherson's 
PoUUcal  HifOory  of  the  BebeGian,  and  PoUtieat 
Manuals;  Moore's  BebeSion  Beeord;  Schuckers' 
Life  of  Chase;  Raymond's  Life  of  Lincoln,  and 
other  authorities  under  names  referred  to;  Spof- 
ford's  American  Almanac,  1868-83;  Appleton'a 
Annual  Cyctopadia,  1861-83;  TheNatum,  1865-88; 
and  current  newspapers. 

Alexandeb  Johnston. 

BiePUBIATION.  The  history  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  various  states  of  the  Union 
goes  back  to  the  period  1880-40.    At  the  begin- 
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ning  of  that  decade  the  aggregate  debt  of  the 
states  amounted  to  about  $18,000,000  only.  Then 
began  an  era  of  extravagance,  in  which  certain 
states  entered  upon  a  series  of  reckless  undertake 
Lags  that  crippled  the  resources  and  ruined  the 
credit  of  more  than  one  commonwealth,  whose 
name  had  formerly  ranked  high  for  commercial 
prudence  and  honesty.  Two  causes  united  to 
foster  this  spirit  of  prodigal  expenditure:  a  natural 
demand  for  necessary  internal  improvements;  and 
an  easy  means  of  raising  large  sums  on  long  loans. 
By  the  act  of  congress  of  June  18,  1886,  the  sur- 
plus above  $5,000,000  arising  from  the  sale  of 
government  lands  was  allowed  to  remain  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of,  or  loaned  to,  the  different 
states.  In  this  way  nearly  $80,000,000  was  put 
out,  in  three  installments,  a  fourth,  after  some 
$28,000,000  had  been  paid,  being  postponed  by  the 
act  of  October,  1847,  because  of  a  reduction  in 
revenue,  owing  to  the  requirement  that  land  pay> 
ments  be  made  in  specie  and  not  in  notes  of  the 
state  banks.  The  great  incentive  to  incur  a  heavy 
state  debt,  the  demand  for  internal  improvements, 
sprang  from  a  natural  and  healthy  cause.  The 
annually  increasing  tide  of  immigration  began  to 
pour  over  the  vast  and  fertile  areas  of  virgin  soil, 
in  the  development  of  which  lay  prosperity  and 
fortune.  But  as  yet  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  granaries  of  the  west  and  northwest, 
the  rice  and  cotton  plantations  of  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  the  markets  of  trade,  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cultivators. 
Rich  in  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  money 
was  so  scanty  with  them  that,  even  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  trade  between  themselves,  they 
had  to  resort  to  barter.  To  the  active  and  indus- 
trious farmer,  or  the  keen  and  ambitious  planter, 
an  opening  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  by  new 
means  of  transportation  which  should  insure  quick 
delivery  on  reasonable  terms,  meant  individual 
success  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his  state. 
Private  ambition  and  public  spirit  were  skillfully 
played  upon  to  induce  voters  to  ratify  with  eager- 
ness what  doubtless  seemed  to  many  a  public  duty 
as  well  as  a  private  gain.  Railways  and  canals 
were  begun,  turnpikes  construct^,  river  beds 
widened  and  **  improved,"  and  every  scheme 
which  bore  on  its  face  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
a  public  work  claimed  the  aid  of  the  public  credit, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  safeguards, 
generall}'^  got  what  it  claimed.  Our  national  cred- 
it abroad  stood  high.  The  affairs  of  government 
had  been  economically  administered,  the  interest 
on  our  foreign  commercial  debt  promptly  paid, 
and  state  securities  found  an  easy  sale  in  foreign 
markets.  Good  credit,  great  natural  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  offering  unmistakable  prom- 
ise of  limitless  development,  and,  above  all,  a  pay 
day  far  ahead  in  the  dim  future,  with  only  the 
interest  account  to  provide  for  from  time  to  time, 
proved  temptations  too  strong  for  the  young  and 
growing  communities.  Within  the  twelve  years 
succeeding  1880  the  aggregate  debt  of  the  states 
had  risen  to  over  $000,000,000,  an  increment  of 


more  than  1800  per  cent !  It  was  distributed  as 
follows :  * 

Bastern  states $  7,1«^4 

Middle  stetM n,MB,07S 

Soatbem  stotM 78,840.017 

Western  states ,  5>,»1.5gl 

Total CS18»777.m6 

—  In  May,  1888,  after  the  passage  of  the  general 
banking  law,  authorizing  the  United  States  comp- 
troller to  issue  bank  notes  on  a  pledge  of  the  evi- 
dences of  public  debt  of  the  several  states,  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  by  the  comptroller,  Mr.  Flagg, 
requesting  the  financial  officer  of  each  state  to  re- 
turn its  indebtedness  under  authorized  loans.  Ac- 
cording to  their  replies,  it  appeared  that  even  then 
the  aggregate  debt,  inclusive  of  the  sums  deposit- 
ed with  the  several  states  by  the  United  States 
($28,101,644.97),  aimounted  to  $1(^.907.824.32. 
This  indebtedness  had  been  incurred  for  the  benefit 
of  railroads,  canals,  banks,  turnpike  companies, 
and  kindred  speculations.  *'The  operations  of 
the  states  have  been  so  extensive  and  varied/' 
said  Hunt's  ''  Merchants*  Magazine,'*  in  1889  (vol. 
i.,  p.  174),  ''  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at 
the  precise  amount  of  stock  issued  and  authorized 
to  be  issued.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
aggregate  amoimt  of  stock  authorized  by  all  the 
states  is  even  greater  than  the  amount  stated  in 
the  tables."— By  1886  the  state  of  Indiana  had 
already  loaned  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  United  States,  and  in  that 
year  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  a  gigantic  internal  improvement 
scheme,  covering  no  less  than  seven  different  en- 
terprises, including  canals,  banks  and  railways. 
When  we  fihd  that  there  were  only  100,000  Toters 
in  the  state  at  this  time,  the  outlay,  even  if  kept 
within  the  proposed  limit,  seems  stupendous.  Yet 
the  expenditure  was  far  beyond  the  expectations 
of  the  promoters.  "  The  original  plan  of  internal 
improvement  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  consider- 
ably extended,  and  it  very  soon  became  evident 
that  $20,000,000  would  not  more  than  half  suffice 
to  complete  any  portion,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  spending  all  the  money  that  could  be 
got  in  all  parts  of  the  state  at  once.  The  nego- 
tiation of  the  bonds  was  also  a  source  of  most 
fearful  jobbing  which  resulted  in  serious  losses  to 
the  state."  (•*  Merchants'  Magazine,"  1847,  p. 
577.)  One  of  the  bond  commissioners,  a  Dr.  Coe, 
was  also  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the 
Morris  Canal  bank,  the  heaviest  customer  for  the 
state  bonds.  According  to  the  report  of  a  legis- 
lative investigating  committee.  Dr.  Coe  received 
from  his  own  company  over  $100,000  in  commis- 
sions and  profits;  one  item  of  which  was  898 
bonds,  received  by  the  company  at  par,  when 
they  were  worth  about  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar 
—a  difference  of  about  $88,680 !    Within  a  very 

•  It  Is  impOMible  to  BUte  with  accnncy  the  exact  amooat 
of  the  debt  during  this  period.  The  table  given  is  taken  ttoax 
an  article  by  Robert  P.  Porter,  "International  Review/* 
1860,  p.  680.  Compared  with  other  statements,  the  figures 
seem  by  no  means  exaggecated. 
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fihort  time  the  pressure  began  to  be  felt.  Depres- 
sion in  foreign  commercial  centres  caused  a  tight- 
ness of  the  money  market  all  over  the  world.  By 
1841  Indiana  found  herself  without  the  means  of 
defraying  the  running  expenses  of  goyemment. 
The  money  for  the  civil  list  had  to  be  raised,  and 
the  state  was  again  forced  to  go  upon  the  market 
as  a  borrower,  pledging  her  bonds  at  ruinously 
low  rates.  "  The  majority  of  the  100,000  voters 
then  occupying  Indiana,"  says  a  writer,  six  years 
later,  ''  were  small  farmers  living  in  log  huts,  de- 
pending on  the  sale  of  surplus  pork  and  grain  for 
the  purchase  of  their  necessaries;  and  the  expec- 
tation of  drawing  $1,000,000  per  annum  from 
such  sources,  to  pay  the  interest  or  principal  of 
debts  contracted  for  legislative  purposes,  was  not 
realized.  The  capital  employed  in  trade  in  In- 
diana was  scarcely  $3,000,000,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  draw  60  per  cent,  of  that  every  year  to  pay  in- 
terest!" In  1841  the  interest  account  fell  behind, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  by  an  issue  of 
7  per  cent,  five-year  bonds,  but  these  the  creditors, 
who  had  already  begun  to  distrust  the  state's 
pledges,  refused  to  accept  in  exchange  for  their 
interest  coupons,  to  any  appreciable  amount.  The 
distress  spr^  so  that  it  seemed  to  affect  every  de- 
partment of  government.  The  assessment  for  tax 
purposes  was  wretchedly  conducted  on  a  wholly 
erroneous  system  of  viduation,  until  finally  the 
people  became  convinced  that  the  taxes  could  not 
be  paid.  From  this  to  hopeless  and  acknowledged 
insolvency  the  plunge  was  rapid.  In  June,  1889, 
the  tax  of  thirty  cents,  levied  in  1888  to  meet  the 
internal  improvement  interest,  was  reduced  to  fif- 
teen cents,  and  by  1840,  after  various  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  settlement  and  compromise,-all  effort  to 
pay  the  state  interest  had  been  abandoned. —  Ohio 
began  her  borrowing  in  1826.  by  pledging  all  the 
canal  profits  as  security  for  loans  authorized  for 
the  benefit  of  internal  improvement  schemes. 
Under  Uie  law  of  1880-7  she  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing her  expenditures,  loaning  the  state  credit  to 
turnpike  and  other  companies,  subscribing  for 
their  stock  and  running  into  debt  with  contract- 
ors. Her  credit  fell,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
either  to  go  ahead  or  to  give  up  the  work  without 
money.  In  1841  the  legislature  passed  an  appro- 
priation bill  of  $2,801,626.  The  commissioners 
of  the  canal  fund  were  authorized  to  raise  $981 ,000 
of  this  amount,  with  which  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  contractors,  cU  any  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
remainder  on  6  per  cent,  bonds,  payable  in  1860. 
The  bankers  of  London  and  New  York  would 
not  touch  the  loan,  and  it  was  finally  proposed,  at 
an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  convened  for 
the  purpose,  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  10  per 
cent,  and  go  into  the  foreign  market  on  the  bett  pro- 
euroMe  tertM  I  Under  this  provision  the  state  was 
squeezed  like  a  sponge.  Fortunately  her  immense 
resources  proved  equal  to  the  terrible  strain.  The 
people  were  honest,  the  sophisms  of  repudiation 
gained  little  ground,  and  the  legislature  by  vari- 
ous enactments  provided  for  the  interest  and  a 
sinking  fund  with  which  to  meet  the  principal.  — 


Bven  the  eastern  states  were  affected  by  the  uni- 
versal mania  for  reckless  expenditure  which  ob- 
tained throughout  the  country  during  the  years 
1884-6.  Massachusetts  pledged  her  credit  with- 
out taking  care  to  provide  sure  means  of  payment, 
and  found  herself  in  1847  with  over  $6,000,000 
outstanding  indebtedness  on  loans  and  subscrip- 
tions to  railroads  alone.  The  enterprises  proved 
successful,  however,  and  she  was  never  heavily 
pressed  to  make  good  her  guarantee.  — Maine,  a 
lumber  and  fishing  state,  with  a  soil  for  the  most 
part  unadapted  to  raising  grain,  acting  upon  an 
absurd  theory  of  encouragement  to  home  pro- 
ducers, actually  went  into  debt  at  the  rate  of  $8 
per  head  of  her  population,  to  pay  bounties  for 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  distrib- 
uted in  one  year  over  $160,000  in  premiums  on 
the  production  of  less  than  three  million  bush- 
els of  grain  1  — By  1840  the  state  debt  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  increased  to  $31,000,000,  about 
$80,000,000  of  which  had  been  assumed  in  be- 
half of  railroads  and  canals.  Within  two  years 
the  bank  of  Pennsylvania  went  down  with  a 
crash  that  echoed  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  state  failed 
to  pay  its  interest.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  abroad 
against  the  people  of  the  defaulting  common- 
wealth, that  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  declared  he 
felt  inclined,  if  he  met  a  Pennsylvanian  at  din- 
ner, to  strip  him  of  his  clothes  and  boots  for  divis* 
ion  among  the  guests,  most  of  whom  had  prob- 
ably suffered  by  his  state's  dishonor  I  —  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  word  ''repudiation,'^ 
in  its  present  commercial  and  political  significa- 
tion, came  into  use.  There  was  a  default  in  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  which  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi had  issued  in  aid  of  the  Union  bank,  and 
after  the  authorities  had  in  vain  cast  about  for 
various  expedients  to  meet  the  difficulty,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature, 
broached  the  now  familiar  doctrine  of  repudia- 
tion, and  suggested,  in  undisguised  terms,  his 
state's  dishonor.  ' '  The  bank,"  he  declared,  *'  has 
hypothecated  these  bonds,  and  borrowed  money 
upon  them  of  the  Baron  Rothschild;  the  blood  of 
Judas  and  Shy  lock  flows  in  his  veins,  and  he 
imites  the  qualities  of  both  his  countrymen.  He 
has  mortgages  upon  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Spain.  He  has  advanced 
money  to  the  sublime  porte  and  taken  as  security 
a  mortgage  upon  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  for  this  peo- 
ple to  say  whether  he  shall  have  a  mortgage 
upon  our  cotton  fields  and  make  serfs  of  our  chil- 
dren" I.  To  the  honor  of  the  state  legislature,  be 
it  said,  they  rejected,  with  scornful  emphasis,  the 
disgraceful  suggestion,  and  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernor's insinuation  that  Mississippi  would  violate 
her  solemn  pledge  was  ''a  calumny  upon  the  Jus- 
tice, honor  and  dignity  of  the  state."  Subsequent 
Mississippi  legislatures  show  no  traces  of  the  hon- 
est spirit  of  this  session.  PoH  bettum  repudiators 
have  no  more  shameless  example  of  flagrant  dis- 
honesty than  that  afforded  by  the  successors  of 
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the  very  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  declared 
that  the  mere  suggestion  of  repudiation  was  an 
insult  to  the  state  (vide  infra).  —  One  after  anoth- 
er the  spendthrift  commonwealths  felt  the  pinch 
of  want,  and  when  the  public  debt  became,  from 
the  taxation  which  it  necessitated,  a  private  bur- 
den, repudiation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Numerous  plans  for  compromise  were  canvassed; 
legislative  committees  were  appointed,  bills  re- 
ported and  conferences  held  with  the  rq;)Tesenta- 
tives  of  the  bondholders  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  from  year  to  year  the  bankrupt  states  drifted 
along,  plunging,  at  intervals,  more  and  more 
hopelessly  in  debt.  Finally,  the  civil  war  swept 
away  for  the  time  all  vitality  from  the  bond  ques- 
tion as  an  issue.  Its  revival  as  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  its  historical  development  in  certain 
<x)mmunities,  where  it  divided  parties  and  became 
the  most  potent  factor  in  state  politics,  is  given 
under  the  headings  of  the  diilerent  states  below. 
—  Georgia,  Under  the  rule  of  the  "carpet-bag- 
gers "  the  state  was  plunged  into  debt  for  all  sorts 
of  alleged  public  improvements.  When  the ' '  oon- 
flervatives,"  as  the  democrats  were  fond  of  pro- 
claiming themselves,  regained  control,  they  at 
once  set  to  work  to  devise  pretexts  for  avoiding 
the  obligations  by  which  the  state  had  been  bur- 
dened by  their  opponents.  A  committee  appointed 
by  the  first  legisliature  at  which  the  conservatives 
found  themselves  in  the  majority,  reported  in  fa- 
vor of  invalidating,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  at 
their  issue,  six  million  of  state  bonds.  The  sug- 
gestion was  at  once  acted  upon,  and  the  securities 
promptly  repudiated.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  then  adopted,  wiping  out  the  bonds 
altogether.  At  the  constitutional  convention  the 
bondholders  offered  to  submit  their  claims  for 
adjudication  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  at  the  May  election  of  1877.  To  provide 
against  any  possible  qualms  of  conscience  on  the 
part  of  succeeding  legislators,  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  new  constitution  (sec.  11)  prohibit- 
ing the  general  assembly  from  making  any  appro- 
priation to  meet  interest  or  principal  on  the  dis- 
honored securities,  with  which  were  included  all 
the  war  debts  of  the  state.  A  sweeping  majority 
carried  this  amendment  at  the  election  of  Decem- 
ber, 1877.  The  act  of  Feb.  25,  1874,  had  already 
deprived  the  governor  of  the  power  to  lend  the 
credit  of  the  state  by  indorsement,  except  where 
the  right  to  such  had  already  vested.  Soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  repudiating  amendments  (in 
January,  1878),  Gov.  Colquitt  was  applied  to  for 
his  official  indorsement  upon  the  debentures  of 
the  Northeastern  railroad.  After  consulting  the 
most  eminent  legal  authorities  in  the  state,  who 
advised  him  that  the  right  to  such  guarantee  had 
vested  in  the  company  before  the  passage  of  the 
repealing  act,  he  granted  the  application  of  the 
railroad  authorities  and  indorsed  their  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $260,000.  His  act  caused  wide- 
spread complaints,  which  his  political  opponents 
took  pains  to  fan  into  a  burst  of  popular  in- 


dignation, by  representing  that  he  had  willfully 
transcended  his  authority,  and  deliberately  nulli- 
fied the  will  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  corpo- 
ration.  He  at  once  demanded  a  legislative  in- 
vestigation, and  a  committee,  which  examined 
the  question  with  great  care,  reported  in  the  only 
way  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  conclude, 
that  the  governor  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  but 
had  simply  done  what  he  was  legally  bound  to 
do.  Much  the  same  treatment  was  given  to  the 
$8,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Brunswick  &  Albany 
railroad  company,  guaranteed  by  the  state  before 
the  war,  and  disposed  of  maiqly  to  capitalists  at 
the  north.  The  secession  convention  had  granted 
immunity  from  confiscation  to  all  public  works. 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  road  was  seized  upon  as 
the  property  of  alien  foes.  After  the  war  the 
owners  came  forward  to  claim  their  property,  and 
a  compromise  was  effected  upon  their  agreeing 
to  complete  the  road,  in  return  for  which  the 
state  was  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $15,000  per  mile. 
This  compromise  was  ratified  by  a  demoanatic 
legisUtture  in  1869;  yet  in  1871  Qto^.  Bullock  Ux^ 
possession  of  the  road,  though  the  state  had  failed 
to  pay  the  subsidy,  claiming  that  the  agreement 
had  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  owners.  Henry 
Clews,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  represented  a 
majority  of  the  bondholders,  sold  the  bonds  to 
Oerman  bankers  at  Frankfortpon-the-Main.  In 
August,  1872,  the  general  assembly  declared  these 
bonds  null  and  void,  and  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment forbidding  the  payment  of  either  i»incipal 
or  interest  was  carried  in  1874.  —  Louisiana.  At 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1879  a  committee 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  bond 
question,  recommended  the  acknowledgment  of 
about  $4,000,000  of  these  securities  and  the  repu- 
diation of  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  report  declared 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  history  that  the  state  house 
had  been  seized  by  United  States  soldiers  in  De- 
cember and  January,  1872-8,  and  the  l^gal  legis- 
lature overthrown.  That,  therefore,  the  body  of 
men  alleged  to  have  passed  the  funding  act  of 
1874  was  not  a  constitutional  legislature,  and  had 
no  power  to  bind  a  free  people.  That  there  was 
no  evidence  on  file  of  any  ratification  of  the  so- 
called  amendments  of  1874,  except  the  mutilated 
copy  of  what  purported  to  be  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  signed  by  J.  Madison  Wells  and  others. 
"They  are  unable  to  concede,"  reported  the  com- 
mittee, "  that  the  funding  of  any  portion  of  the 
debt  has  given  it  any  greater  validity  than  it 
originally  possessed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  admit  that  the  absolute  repudiation  of  41) 
per  cent,  of  the  debt  detracts  in  the  least  from  the 
validity  of  that  which  was  honest  and  legal." 
The  report  concludes  by  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  bondholders  are  mainly  northern  capital- 
ists, and  dismisses  their  claims  in  these  remarka- 
ble words :  "  But  may  it  not  be  in  the  order  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  those  who  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  (unwittingly,  it  may  be)  aided  to 
tear  down  the  basis  of  our  former  proq[>erity, 
should  share  some  of  the  ills  that  have  so  long 
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and  60  powerfullj  borne  down  upon  the  once 
proud  and  wealthy  people  of  Louisiana?"  A 
minority  report,  protesting  against  the  attempt  to 
^diflhonor  the  state,  was  vainly  offered,  to  stem  the 
rising  and  angry  tide  of  repudiation.  "  Every 
sentiment  of  honor  and  justice,"  said  this  paper, 
'*  demands  that  he  who  receives  what  does  not 
belong  to  him  should  restore  it  If  the  bonds  are 
void,  the  state  has  received  something  for  nothing. 
Law  and  justice  concur  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
<iuty  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  surrender  that 
something  to  its  true  owner. "  This  report  declared 
that  the  state  had  received  in  cash  $6,808,607.81  for 
securities  funded  at  $7,294,744,  all  but  $500,000 
of  which  was  to  be  wiped  out.  The  wanton  bad 
faith  of  the  legislators  who  agreed  to  the  majority 
report,  is  the  more  strongly  emphasized  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state,  delivered  only  a  few  months  before :  "We 
regard  the  faith  of  the  state  as  irrevocably  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  her  consolidated  bonds  issued 
under  the  authority  of  that  act  (the  funding  act 
of  1874).  *  *  The  contract  with  the  holders 
of  these  bonds  is  one  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  constitutional  amendment,  the  state  can  by  no 
means  and  in  no  wise  impair."  This  act,  the 
court  held,  was  approved  Jan.  34, 1874,  and  settled 
beyond  i)06sibility  of  question  by  a  constitutional 
junendment  upon  the  same  day:  "This  amend- 
ment has  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  by  its 
subsequent  ratification  at  the  polls. "  (St^te  ex rel. 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Nichols,  Governor,  80  La. 
Ann.  Rep.,  i^.)  A  reiteration  of  what  the  court 
Imd  already  declared  in  1875,  when  it  said:  '*  This 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  it  now  forms  part 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  state."  (State  ex  rel. 
Forstall  w.  Board  of  Liquidation,  27  La.  Ann. 
Bep.,  577.)  Moreover,  the  declarations  of  the  re- 
pudiating committee  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  state's  resources  and  its  inability  to  meet  its 
honest  debts  are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  words 
of  the  governor  in  his  message  of  1881 :  "  The 
outlook  for  the  state  is  most  hopeful.  The  ad- 
vantages of  soil  and  climate  are  nowhere  else 
equaled.  *  *  The  future  for  Louisiana  is  a 
grand  one.  It  does  not  seem  chimerical,  when 
we  look  at  our  extraordinary  advantages,  to  antici- 
X)ate  a  future  maximum  production  of  $500,000,000 
per  annum.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  continued 
cry  of  *  Poor  Louisiana  and  her  impoverished  peo- 
ple.' We  must  realize  the  fact  tliat  she  is  rich, 
and  force  her  to  the  front  rank  of  states.  *  * 
Confidence  will  be  restored;  our  bonds  will  be  on 
the  market  at  a  reasonable  interest,  commanding 
a  premium;  capital  will  readily  find  its  way  here; 
and  we  will  no  longer  be  humiliated  at  the  low 
credit  of  our  state.'*  Both  reports  were  support- 
ed with  vigor,  but  the  repudiating  element  was 
too  strong  to  be  successfully  combated,  and  after 
a  hot  debate  an  act,  known  as  the  debt  ordinance, 
was  adopted  for  submission  to  popular  vote.  This 
ordinance  provided  for  retiring  the  bonds  in  ex- 
change for  a  new  issue,  upon  which  the  interest 
was  scaled  to  2  per  cent,  for  five  years,  8  per  cent. 


for  fifteen  years,  and  4  per  cent,  thereafter;  with 
an  option  to  the  holders  to  exchange  their  bonds 
at  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar  for  4  per  cent, 
semi-annual  interest  bonds.  The  consolidated 
bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1874,  to  be  retired 
by  this  forced  exchange,  were  pledged  to  pay  7 
per  cent,  interest!  The  act  was  simply  highway 
robbery  by  legislative  sanction.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  debt  ordinance  was  at  once  put  to 
the  test  in  two  actions  brought  by  John  Elliott 
and  others  against  the  board  of  liquidation.  The 
first  was  to  enjoin  the  board  from  recognizing  the 
ordinance  and  disregarding  the  funding  act  of 
1874  and  the  constitutional  enactment  of  the  same 
year;  the  other,  to  compel  by  mandamus  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  consolidated  bonds, 
and  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  recent  decision  (March,  1888)  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  upon  the  points  at 
issue,  held  that  tjbe  state  had  entered  upon  a  vol- 
untary contract  in  1874,  which  had  been  violated 
by  the  act  of  1880.  But  that  there  were  no  means 
of  compelling  the  state's  officers  to  carry  out  this 
contract,  for  the  reason  that  the  state  as  a  sover- 
eign commonwealth  could  not  be  sued  without  its 
permission.  Upon  this  point  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Waite  reads  as  follows  :  *' Neither  was 
there  when  the  bonds  were  issued,  nor  is  there 
now,  any  statute  or  judicial  decision  giving  the 
bondholders  a  remedy  in  the  state  courts  or  else- 
where, either  by  mandamus  or  injunction  against 
the  state  in  its  political  capacity,  to  compel  it  to 
do  what  it  has  agreed  should  be  done,  but  what  it 
refuses  to  do."  A  proceeding  suggested  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  "New  York  Nation,"  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  (No.  680),  was  the  last  effort  made  to 
coerce  the  defaulting  commonwealth.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  11th  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  court  had 
rejected  the  doctrine  that  a  state  could  not  be  sued 
upon  its  own  contracts.  In  the  case  of  Chisholm 
vs.  State  of  Georgia,  2  Ball.,  decided  in  17dd, 
Chief  Justice  Jay  said:  "  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed that  the  joint  and  equal  sovereigns  of  this 
country  should  in  the  very  constitution  by  which 
they  professed  to  '  establish  justice '  so  far  devi- 
ate from  the  plain  path  of  equality  and  impar- 
tiality as  to  give  to  the  collective  citizens  of 
one  state  a  right  of  suing  individual  citi25ens  of 
another  state,  and  yet  deny  to  those  citb^ns  a 
right  of  suing  them."  To  nullify  the  principle 
which  this  decision  established,  the  11th  amend- 
ment was  passed  in  1794,  declaring  that  '*  The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  state  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. "  To  avoid  this  con- 
stitutional bar  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  authorized  the  transfer  to  them 
by  their  citizens  of  the  defaulted  securities,  and 
actions  were  then  begun  in  the  name  of  each  of 
these  states  against  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The 
supreme  court,  however,  held  that  to  aUow  such 
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suits  would  be  simply  to  permit  the  practice  of  a 
palpable  absurdity,  and  the  evasion  of  the  11th 
amendment  In  other  words,  the  court  very  prop- 
erly refused  to  countenance  a  mere  subterfuge  by 
which  private  individuals,  the  real  parties  in  in- 
terest, might  dodge  a  plain  provision  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and  practically  sue  a  sovereign 
state.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  vain  attempts  to 
induce  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  keep  its  solenm 
pledges.  That  public  dishonor  entails  a  loss  of 
private  credit  may  be  inferred  from  what  follows; 
the  words  are  those  of  a  writer  treating  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  state  in  1882.  *'  The  un- 
settled condition  of  the  finances  of  the  state  for 
several  years  past  has  seriously  impaired  her 
growth  and  prosperity,  causing  a  universal  dis- 
trust which  bias  not  merely  affected  the  credit  and 
honor  of  the  commonwealth,  but  has  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  affected  injuriously  individual  credit, 
prevented  investment  of  foreign  capital,  and  ex- 
cluded immigration."  (Ann.  Cyc,  1883,  p.  480.) 
—  Mnne9ota,  A  legislative  committee  in  1876  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  state  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation, legal  or  moral,  to  pay  the  railroad  bonds 
guaranteed  by  her  in  1868.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  to  wholesale  repudiation.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  Gov.  Pillsbury, 
after  referring  to  various  decisions  upon  the  bond 
question  in  the  courts  of  the  state  and  of  the 
United  States,  said:  "With  such  unmistakable 
and  imperative  commands  from  the  voice  of  law 
and  equity  and  honesty,  is  the  question  not  re- 
duced to  the  simple  one  of  our  willingness  to  pay 
our  honest  debts?"  There  was  at  this  time  over 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  outstanding  indebt- 
edness of  the  15,000,000  bonds  issued  hi  aid  of 
certain  railroads,  the  validity  of  which  was  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  issue.  The 
amendment  of  1858,  under  which  the  issue  was 
made,  had  been  wiped  out  by  another  amend- 
ment in  1860;  which  also  declared  that  the  legis- 
lature should  make  no  provision  for  payment  of 
the  principal  or  interest  without  submitting  the 
proposition  to  the  people  for  ratification.  A  com- 
promise proposed  in  1871,  and  agreed  toby  the 
legislature,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  21,499  to 
9,293,  not  half  the  average  vote  being  cast.  The 
''Grangers,"  or  "Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  had 
taken  up  the  bond  issue,  and  protested  against 
their  acknowledgment  by  the  state,  threatening  to 
"scratch"  all  candidates  for  judicial  office  who 
would  not  pledge  themselves  against  the  validity 
of  the  bonds.  One  representative  of  grangerism 
testified  before  a  senate  committee  of  the  United 
States  that  his  notion  was  to  elect  judges  pledged 
to  "wipe  out  the  bonds."  When  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  sustamed  their  validity,  he  replied,  "Wipe 
out  the  supreme  court "  1  In  pursuance  of  Gov. 
Pillsbury's  suggestion  the  legislature,  on  March 
1,  1877,  created  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
public  debt,  and  authorized  the  issue  of  new  bonds 
to  holders  of  defaulted  securities  on  terms  of  com- 


promise. The  act  was  subject  to  amendment,  to 
be  submitted  to  popular  vote.  It  provided  for  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  "internal  improvement 
lands"  in  aid  of  the  proposed  settlement.  The 
amendment  and  the  compromise  depending  upon 
it  were  rejected  by  a  large  popular  majority. 
Again  the  governor,  with  commendable  spirit,  de- 
clared that  althou^  the  result  "indicates  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  make  settlement  of  thia 
vexed  question,  my  convictions  as  heretofore  ex- 
pressed upon  this  subject  have  undergone  no 
change,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  th^near  fu- 
ture the  people  of  our  state  will  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter."  By  this  time  the  repudiatora 
had  secured  a  firm  grip  upon  the  politics  of  the 
state.  The  national  greenback-labor  party,  at  a 
convention  held  June  10,  1879,  after  declaring  ia 
favor  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver,  and 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  resumption  act,  "  be- 
lieving that  its  passage  at  the  time  was  an  in- 
famous sin  and  crime  against  the  debtor  classea," 
made  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  the 
state  debt:  "We  regard  the  old  Minnesota  rail- 
road bonds  as  dishonest  and  illegal  in  their  whole 
origin  and  history;  a  measure  conceived  in  sin 
and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  one  that  is  not 
moraUy  binding  on  the  people df  this  state."  Once 
more,  in  1880,  the  governor  urged  settlement,  in- 
sisting that  it  was  possible  without  commercial 
distress.  "  The  discharge  of  this  debt,"  said  he» 
"  is  demanded  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  which 
would  be  none  the  less  imperative  were  it  to  in- 
volve serious  sacrifices.  But  these  are  not  re- 
quired. The  task  is  plain  and  easy,  and  level  to 
the  simplest  comprehension.  The  exhibit  of  the 
state  auditor  shows  that  with  a  wise  use  of  the 
internal  improvement  lands  (which  cost  the  state 
nothing,  being  a  grant  from  congress)  this  can  be 
accomplished  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  with- 
out any  increase  of  taxation."  For  the  fifth  time 
an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made.  An  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  submissidh  of  certain 
questions  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  The 
court  pronounced  the  act  void,  but  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  the  invalidity  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1860,  on  the  ground  that  it  im- 
paired the  validity  of  the  contract  made  with  the 
bondholders  of  1858.  This  left  the  responsibility 
upon  the  legislature  to  act  without  appealing  for 
ratification  to  the  popular  vote.  An  extra  session 
was  at  once  convened,  which  passed  an  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  governor's  suggestion.  Under 
this  act  the  bonds  were  scaled  at  50  per  cent,  of 
their  nominal  value,  with  accrued  interest,  and  ex- 
changed for  thirty-year  4i  per  cent.  "  adjustment 
bonds."  By  the  end  of  18iB]L,  almost  all  the  old 
bonds  had  been  taken  up.  The  people,  at  the 
general  election  of  1882,  approved  the  proposition 
to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  internal 
improvement  lands  sale  to  the  bond  sinking  fund. 
These  lands  are  said  to  be  so  valuable  that  only 
about  $1,250,000  will  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
taxation.  —  JfiMMMjJipt.  In  1875  $7,000,000  of 
"  Union  "  and  other  bonds,  issued  before  the  war^ 
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were  outstanding.  No  interest  had  been  paid  since 
1842  (vide  ante).  The  state  made  short  work  of 
the  bondholders'  rights.  A  republican  legislature 
adopted  and  submitted  an  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  engrafted  upon  the  constitution  by 
a  democratic  legislature,  and  which  read  as  fol- 
lows :  ' '  Nor  shall  the  state  assume,  redeem,  secure 
or  pay  any  indebtedness  or  pretended  indebted- 
ness claimed  to  be  due  by  the  state  of  Mississippi 
to  any  person,  association  or  corporation  whatso- 
ever, claiming  the  same  as  owners,  holders  or  as- 
signees of  any  bond  or  bonds  now  generally  known 
as  Union  railroad  bonds  or  Planters  bank  bonds." 
—  Tennessee,  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  state  amounted  to  about 
$43,000,000,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
sales  of  railroad  property  to  about  |28,000,000. 
Upon  this  amount  the  state  found  itself,  in  1875, 
greatly  in  arrears  for  interest,  and  without  provi- 
sion for  meeting  the  principal  on  those  bonds 
which  were  already  beginning  to  fall  due.  The 
heaviest  creditors  of  the  state  proposed  to  the 
governor  that  he  should  suggest  to  the  legislature 
the  propriety  of  appointing  commissioners  to  agree 
with  them  upon  terms  of  settlement.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  governor's  suggestion,  a  conrniittee 
of  five  was  appointed  from  the  legislatwe,  which, 
with  five  New  York  bankers,  made  up  an  arbitra- 
tion board.  A  meeting  held  at  the  clearing  house 
in  New  I'ork,  *'  to  consider  the  embarrassment  of 
the  several  southern  states  which  are  in  default, 
and  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  readjustment  of  their 
debts,"  appointed,  as  arbitrators  on  the  part  of 
the  bondholders,  Messrs.  Geo.  S.  Coe,  Jacob  D. 
Vermilye,  B,  B.  Sherman,  B.  B.  Gomegys,  and 
Enoch  Pratt.  At  the  conference  with  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Tennessee  legislature,  the  latter 
took  pains  to  disclaim  any  power  beyond  that  of 
conferring  with  the  bondholders'  representatives, 
and  reporting  such  compromise  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  to  their  legislature  for  ratification.  The 
settlement  adopted  for  recommendation  was  as 
follows:  The  debt,  with  arrears  of  interest  to  Jan. 
1,  1877,  should  be  readjusted  at  60  per  cent.,  and 
settled  by  a  new  issue  of  6  per  cent,  bonds.  In 
the  meantime,  on  May  17,  1876,  in  response  to  an 
urgent  appeal  from  £z-Gov.  Brownlow,  the  re- 
publican state  convention  at  Nashville  had  passed 
resolutions  denouncing  repudiation  in  every  form. 
The  democrats,  however,  fought  shy  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  repudiators  had  already  won  some 
of  their  followers  by  urging  the  doctrine  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  amounted  to  a  destruction 
of  taxable  property  for  which  those  who  were 
responsible— meaning  thereby  the  bondholders  at 
the  north — should  suffer  the  loss.  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time  that  this  argument  *' wholly  ignored 
the  continued  existence  of  the  negroes  and  their 
production  as  making  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
state."  (N.Y.**  Nation,"  1877,  No.  686.)  On  Dec. 
5, 1877,  a  special  session  was  convened  to  consider 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators.  A  bill  finally  passed 
the  senate,  providing  for  an  adjustment  scheme 
by  which  the  old  bonds  were  retired  at  40  per 
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cent,  of  their  face  value,  in  exchange  for  thirty- 
year  bonds,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  for  five 
years,  5  per  cent,  for  five  years,  and  6  per  cent 
thereafter.  This  act  was  rejected  by  the  house,, 
on  the  ground  that  any  plan  which  contemplated 
scaling  the  old  bonds  at  less  than  60  per  cent, 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  creditors.  The 
legislature  adjourned,  after  a  three  weeks'  ses- 
sion, without  coming  to  any  definite  results.  A 
year  later.  Gov.  Porter,  in  his  message,  stated  that 
there  were  over  1^,000,000  bonds  outstanding,  of 
which  111,000,000  had  been  declared  invalid.  — 
The  bond  question  had  now  become  a  distinct  po- 
litical issue.  Although  the  party  lines  were  not 
strictly  drawn  on  the  question,  the  republicans 
were  generally  in  favor  of  meeting  the  debt  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  parties  or  factions  were 
divided  into  four  distinct  groups :  1,  wholesale 
repudiators;  2,  those  who  favored  retiring  the  old 
bonds  at  60  per  cent,  of  their  face  in  exchange  for 
6  per  cent,  bonds ;  8,  those  who  favored  scaling 
the  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  to  a  third  of 
their  nominal  value ;  and,  4,  a  party  which  ap- 
proved the  settlement  urged  by  the  arbitration 
committee.  On  these  issues  party  lines  wavered, 
ordinary  majorities  were  shaken,  and  members  of 
the  assembly  were  elected  because  of  their  known 
standing  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  four  schemes 
of  adjustment.  The  finance  committee  reported  a 
bill  retiring  different  classes  of  bonds  at  different 
rates  :  some  at  "60  and  4,"  i.  e.,  scaled  to* 60  per 
cent,  of  their  nominal  value,  and  exchanged  for 
4  per  cent,  bonds;  some  at  "50  and  4,"  and  some 
at  "88i  and  4."  About  |2,250,000  (mineral  house 
bonds)  were  absolutely  repudiated.  Another  class 
were  to  be  scaled  at  88i  per  cent. ,  and  exchanged 
for  non-interest-bearing  tax  warrants,  receivable 
for  state  taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  state.  After 
a  long  debate,  during  which  every  scheme  was 
modified  in  one  way  or  another,  an  act  was  passed 
by  a  close  vote,  March  28, 1879,  providing  for  the 
retirement  of  most  of  the  bonds  at  50  per  cent, 
in  exchange  for  state  fours.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  were  supported  by  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, which  agrecKi  to  waive  inmiunity  from  taxa- 
tion and  to  pay  taxes  to  such  an  amount  as  would 
leave  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  burden  to  be  borne 
by  the  people  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  com- 
mittee went  to  New  York  in  April,  1879,  where 
the  compromise  was  agreed  to  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  creditors,  and  the  state  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  a  final  settlement.  But  repudiating  sen- 
timents had  made  too  strong  headway  with  the 
people,  who  refused  to  ratify  the  compromise  by 
a  large  majority  at  the  popular  election  on  Aug. 
7,  1879.  At  their  convention  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. May  6,  the  republicans  declared  once  more  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  debt,  insisting  that 
any  attempt  to  avoid  it  would  be  "downright  re- 
pudiation, and  an  act  of  high-handed  dishonor," 
and  that  any  voluntary  proposition  from  the  cred- 
itors to  take  less  than  their  claim  demanded  ought 
to  be  accepted  as  a  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greenbackers  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  taint 
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of  their  financial  heresies  had  affected  their  regard 
for  a  question  of  common  honesty.  Their  platform 
contained  these  planks:  ''Resolution  1.  That 
neither  the  state  of  Tennessee  nor  its  citizens  are 
bound  in  law  or  morals  to  pay  the  bonds  issued 
in  aid  of  the  railroads,  amounting  to  $25,000,000, 
and  that  such  bonds  are  no  part  of  the  state  debt. 
Resolution  2.  That  we  are  opposed  to  scaling  the 
railroad  bonds,  and  to  any  other  act  recognizing 
them,  because  the  people  of  Tennessee  do  not  owe 
them."  The  democrats,  at  their  convention,  June 
8,  1880,  recognized  the  liberal  disposition  of  the 
state's  creditors,  and  favored  a  settlement  on  the 
best  terms  possible  for  the  state.  Two  minority 
reports,  however,  were  so  earnestly  pushed  as  to 
show  how  large  a  portion  of  the  party  had  suc- 
cumbed to  repudiating  theories.  One  (the  "John- 
son Report ")  favored  a  settlement  after  canvassing 
among  the  people  to  learn  the  terms  to  which  the 
majority  would  agree;  the  other  (the  ''Oamer 
Report")  urged  out-and-out  repudiation,  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  §  4.  We  are  imalterably  opposed  to  any 
settlement  of  the  state  debt  by  the  legislature." 
After  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report,  so 
amended,  however,  as  to  provide  that  tiie  new 
coupons  should  not  be  made  receivable  for  taxes, 
et«.,  160  delegates  left  the  hall,  organized  a  sepa- 
rate convention,  nominated  S.  F.  Wilson  for  gov- 
ernor, and  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  against 
the  railrond  bonds,  the  war-interest  bonds,  and  the 
receivability  of  coupons  for  taxes  and  other  state 
dues.  The  result  of  this  split  was,  that  the  repub- 
licans carried  the  election  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  their 
nominee  for  governor,  by  a  large  vote.  In  1881  a 
funding  act,  which  had  been  carried  through  the 
house,  passed  the  senate  by  a  bare  majority  of  one. 
But  popular  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  the 
debt  was  still  strong.  Henry  J.  Lynn  and  others, 
claiming  to  be  citizens  and  tax  payers,  applied  to 
the  court  of  chancery  for  an  injunction,  on  the 
ground  that  the  funding  act  was  procured  by 
bribery  and  fraud.  The  bill  was  dismissed,  and, 
on  appeal,  the  supreme  court  decided  that  the  act 
which  provided  for  funding  the  entire  debt  at  par 
by  8  per  cent.  99-year  bonds,  redeemable  at  any 
time  after  five  years,  was  legal,  except  as  to  the 
provision  which  made  coupons  receivable  for 
taxes,  etc. ;  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature 
could  not  "contract  away"  the  revenue  or  enter 
upon  an  agreement  which  a  subsequent  legislature 
might  not  repeal.  On  May  19  the  "  00  and  6  "  act 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  issue  of  new  bonds 
at  8  per  cent,  interest  for  two  years,  4  per  cent,  for 
two  years,  6  per  cent,  for  two  years,  and  6  per 
cent,  thereafter,  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  the 
old  bonds  scaled  at  60  per  cent.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  proposition  from  Eugene  Kelly, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  bondholders' 
committee.  On  Jan.  1,  following,  the  comptroller 
reported  that  less  than  half  of  the  old  bonds  had 
been  funded.  The  bond  question  remained,  there- 
fore, unsettled,  the  democrats  having  split  into 
"state  credit"  and  "low  tax"  factions,  with  the 
republicans,  for  the  most  part,  favoring  a  settle- 


ment on  the  best  possible  terms.    The  democrats, 
owing  to  these  dissensions  in  their  ranks,  were 
forced  to  hold  the  bond  issue  in  abeyance.    At 
their  convention,  June  20,  they  resolved,    "2. 
While  we  accord  to  all  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  we  regard  the  enactment  of  the  *  60  and 
8, 4, 5,  6 '  as  unwise,  because  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  people." 
Their  third   plank   reconomended   funding    the 
"state  debt  proper,"  the  validity  of  which  bad 
not  been  disputed,  at  par,  less  war  interest ;  and 
their  fourth  urged  a  tender  to  the  creditors  of  a 
settlement  of  the  remaining  debt  by  ten-year  bonds 
on  the  "  60  and  8,  4  "  plan.    Their  nominee  was 
Oen.  W.  B.  Bate.  One  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 
promptly  bolted,  approved  the  "60  and  8, 4, 5, 6  *' 
settlement,  and  nominated  Jos.  H.  Fussell  on  the 
"state  credit "  ticket.   The  greenbackers,  after  re- 
pudiating the  railroad  bonds,  and  all  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  state  debt,  declared  against  the  set- 
tlement even  of  that  portion  until  ratified  by  pop- 
ular vote,  and  nominated  Jno.  R.  Beasley.     Qen. 
Bate,  the  nominee  of  the  "low  tax*'  democrats, 
was  elected.   The ' '  60  and  8, 4, 5, 6  "  plan  is  there- 
fore stamped  with  popular  disapproval,  and  the 
politicians  will  hardly  venture  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  as  favorable  terms  for  the  state's  cred  - 
itors  in  the  teeth  of  the  popular  feeling.     It  is 
believed  that  the  "  readjusters  "  will  consent  to 
a  settlement  of  the  "state  debt  proper,*'  less  war 
interest,  in  full ;  with  a  provision  for  compro- 
mising the  remainder  by  funding  it  in  8  per 
cent,  thirty-year  bonds,  scaled  at  50  per  cent.; 
and  the  swindled  creditors  will  have  to  make  tbe 
best  of  a  very  bad  bargain.    The  federal  govern- 
ment loses  by  Tennessee's  repudiation.    At  vari- 
ous  times,  from  1886  to  1851,  the  United  States 
invested  moneys  held  in  trust  for  certain  Indian 
tribes  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  in  Ten- 
nessee bonds.     Up  to  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  amount 
due  the  government,  with  accrued  interest,  ^veas 
$498,270.    As  the  United  States  held  the  money 
in  trust,  the  interest  has  been  paid  to  the  benefi- 
ciai'ies  from  time  to  time  by  congressional  appro- 
priation.    As  the  debt  has  been  repudiated    bj 
Tennessee,  the  tax  payers  of  the  nation  have  been, 
and  will  be  called  upon  periodically  to  settle  the 
debt  of  that  state.    It  is  claimed  by  ex-congress- 
man William  R.  Moore,  (vide  letter  to  "N.    Y. 
Herald,"  March  18,  1883),  that  both  political  par- 
ties in  the  state  have  again  and  again,  through 
their  governors  and  legislators,  recognized  the  va- 
lidity of  the  bonds  which  United  States  senator 
Harris  declared  void  in  the  campaign  of  18^. 
"  Propositions,"  said  Secretary  Teller,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Moore,  March  8,  1883,  "have  been  made 
by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  issue  new  bonds  for 
accrued  interest  on  the  bonds  held  in  trust  by  this 
department,  but  the  records  do  not  show  that  anj 
offer  has  been  made  by  said  state  to  pay  said 
interest."—  Virginia.    At  the  close  of  the  -war 
the  public  debt  of  Virginia  amounted  to  about 
141,000,000.    In  1866  the  auditor  of  the  state  re- 
ported that  the  interest  account,  to  the  amount  of 
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about  $2,250,000,  could  not  be  promptly  met.  In 
the  session  1870-71  the  funding  scheme  was  passed, 
by  which  the  coupons  of  the  new  issue  were  made 
receivable  for  taxes,  etc.  The  next  legislature  re- 
pealed the  act,  as  containing  provisions  too  favor- 
able for  the  creditors,  but  the  repealing  act  was 
not  sustained  by  the  courts,  so  the  legislature 
adopted  the  expedient  of  taxing  the  funded  bonds, 
evidence  of  the  state's  own  indebtedness,  i  per 
cent.  In  1874-5  "these  measures  had  reduced 
the  interest  account  from  $2,600,000  to  $1,417,000, 
but  the  taste  for  repudiation,  or  'adjustment,'  as 
it  is  called  in  Virginia,  had  set  in  and  was  grow- 
ing, so  that,  after  several  years  of  cheating,  the 
question  is  still  a  prominent  one  in  the  politics 
of  the  state,  and  it  was  only  after  a  vigorous  and 
excited  canvass  that  the  nomination  of  an  open 
repudiator  for  governor  was  prevented.  His  suc- 
cessful opponent  is  now  obliged  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  great  caution,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  in  the  end  '  readjustment '  will  carry  the 
day."  ("N.  Y.  Nation."  1877,  No.  e86.)  In  1875 
the  interest  account  was  nearly  $8,000,000  in  ar- 
rears, and  the  outstanding  bonds  in  1870  amount- 
ed to  $29,489,826.88.  On  March  11,  1878,  the 
legislature  passed  the  refunding  act,  providing  for 
the  issue  of  eighteen-year  and  thirty-two-year  8 
per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  non-taxable  bonds.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature,  Dec.  4,  1878,  the 
governor  said:  "  As  long  as  the  state  debt  contin- 
ues unsettled,  there  is  an  incubus  upon  the  spirit 
and  a  clog  upon  the  movements  of  Virginia. 
When  it  is  settled  honorably  and  finally,  she  will 
start  upon  a  career  that  will  not  be  unworthy 
of  her  history."  One  of  the  bondholders,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  state,  published  a  statement  at  this 
time  to  the  effect  that  the  only  possible  remedy 
for  the  financial  condition  of  the  commonwealth 
was  readjustment,  t.  e.,  scaling  the  old  issue,  and 
reducing  the  interest  to  4  per  cent.  A  bill  was 
passed  in  February,  1878,  but  vetoed  by  the  gov- 
<!!mor  on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation,  and  was  vague,  un- 
just and  unconstitutional.  In  the  foUolving  De- 
cember he  urged  a  further  attempt  at  adjustment 
with  the  creditors.  By  this  time  the  issue  was 
fairly  before  the  people,  and  the  state  divided 
into  "  debt  payers"  and  **readjusters"^a  euphe- 
mism for  repudiators.  Early  in  1879  the  McCul- 
loch  bill,  which  provided  for  refunding  $8,491,961 
by  a  new  issue,  to  be  dated  Jan.  1,  1879,  payable 
in  1919,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent,  for  ten  years, 
4  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  and  5  per  cent,  for 
ten  years,  was  passed.  The  state  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  redeeming  the  new  issue  at  any  time 
after  the  first  ten  years,  and  the  coupons  were 
made  receivable  for  taxes  and  other  state  dues. 
The  readjusters,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
William  Hahone,  assembled  in  convention  at  Rich- 
mond on  Feb.  25,  1879.  After  adopting  a  reso- 
lution professing  adherence  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, they  declared  themselves  formally  sepa- 
rated from  the  democratic  party,  and  resolved  as 
follows:  "8.  That  in  any  settlement  with  the 


state's  creditors  the  annual  interest  of  the  recog- 
nized indebtedness  must  be  brought  within  her 
revenues  under  the  present  rate  of  taxation.  *  • 
6.  That  a  settlement  within  the  limitation  desig- 
nated is  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  people's  ability 
to  pay,  and  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  creditor 
as  the  furthest  exaction  he  can  fairly  insist  on. 
♦  ♦  16.  That  full  recognition  of  these  principles 
and  declarations  by  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
her  creditors,  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  amica- 
ble readjustment,  and  no  readjustment  in  which 
they,  or  any  of  them,  shall  have  been  neglected, 
can  be  final,  certain  and  satisfactory."  Gov.  Hoi- 
liday  declared  in  his  message  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  higher  rate  of  taxation  could  not  be  borne 
when  the  object  was  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
state.  "Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  some," 
said  he,  "I  feel  that  should  the  present  funding 
bill  be  stopped  in  its  execution,  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune.  It  has  been  regarded  by  the  world 
as  a  fair  and  honest  settlement  between  the  com- 
monwealth and  her  creditors.  *  *  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  no  opposition 
been  manifested  and  its  repeal  not  been  mooted, 
the  bonds  by  this  time  would  have  been  well  nigh 
all  brought  in  to  be  funded  under  its  operation." 
The  vote  at  the  election  of  November,  1879,  stood 
as  follows:  debt  payers,  69,786;  readjusters  77,070. 
7,689  republicans  voted  with  the  debt  payers,  and 
18,426  with  the  readjusters;  a  result  which  showed 
a  large  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
republican  party,  and  pointed  unmistakably  to 
the  coming  union.  So-called  republicans,  who 
cared  more  for  victory  than  principle,  made  haste 
to  Join  in  a  coalition  which  insured  them  a  place 
on  the  side  of  the  successful  faction,  and  their  de- 
fection swelled  the  readjuster  ranks  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  working  majority  in  the  state.  At  the 
ensuing  session  of  1879-80  the  notorious  senate 
bill  No.  176,  impudently  entitled  "An  act  to  re- 
store the  public  credit,"  and  known  as  the  Rid- 
dleburger  bill,  was  passed,  repudiating  over 
$18,000,000  of  tlie  state  debt.  It  was  promptly 
vetoed  by  €k)v.  HoUiday.  **I  can  not  put  my 
signature  in  approval  to  this  bill,"  said  he,  in  his 
memorandum.  **I  respectfully  return  it  to  your 
honorable  body  in  which  it  originated,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  which  lias 
ever  moved  and  inspired  the  traditions  of  the 
commonwealth  and  made  her  name  so  honored 
among  men."  After  referring  to  the  credit  of  the 
state,  pledged  as  far  back  as  1888,  the  governor 
added:  "  no  sooner  was  peace  proclaimed  than  a 
general  assembly,  composed  of  her  best  citizens, 
men  of  the  old  regime,  unanimously  reaffirmed 
that  obligation.  This  was  repeated,  in  one  form 
or  another,  not  less  than  four  times."  The  read- 
juster convention  met  July  7, 1880,  with  the  issues 
and  prizes  of  a  national  campaign  before  them. 
They  indorsed  the  vetoed  bill  "as  constituting 
the  extreme  limit  of  legal  and  moral  obligations 
upon  the  part  of  this  commonwealth  to  the  hold- 
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era  of  her  bonds."  Both  readjusters  and  demo- 
crats favored  the  national  nominees  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  were  careful  to  declare  their  be- 
lief that  in  national  politics  only  national  issues 
should  be  re^rded.  An  attempt  at  fusion  was 
made  but  failed,  because,  it  is  alleged,  the  read- 
justers  were  too  grasping  in  their  claims  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoils  in  event  of  success.  The 
futile  negotiations  only  widened  the  breach,  and 
finally  the  national  democratic  committee,  seeing 
that  a  union  was  out  of  the  question,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  this  dickering  with  the  repudiators  was 
likely  to  lose  the  party  votes  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country,  issued  an  address  late  in  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  urging  the  democratic  voters  of  Vir- 
ginia to  support  the  ticket  of  the  regulars.  Where- 
upon the  chairman  of  the  readjusters  brought  out 
a  counter  address,  declaring  that  his  faction  were 
striving  for  a  higher  prize  than  "any  abstract 
title  to  democracy,"  viz.,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  their  own  state  in  their  own  way.  The 
election  resulted  as  follows:  conservative  demo- 
crats ("regulars"),  96,912;  readjusters,  81,679; 
republicans,  84,020.  Meanwhile  the  readjuster 
coalition  had  elected  Gen.  Mahone  to  succeed  R. 
£.  Withers  as  United  States  senator  for  the  six 
years  beginning  March  4,  1881.  In  the  national 
senate  the  parties  were  equally  divided,  thirty- 
seven  republicans,  thirty-seven  democrats,  and 
two  independents,  Mahone  of  Virginia,  and  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Qen.  Mahone  did  not  appear  until  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  when  the  debate  on  the 
organization  of  the  committees  was  at  its  height. 
The  fact  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  proclaimed  himself  an  indepen- 
dent, aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  democratic 
senators  who  had  counted  upon  him  to  give  them 
a  bare  majority  entitling  their  party  to  the  rights 
of  a  majority  in  making  up  the  senate  commit- 
tees, and  upon  his  appearance  he  was  at  once  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  HiU  of  Oeorgia,  who  accused 
him  of  treachery  and  bad  faith.  Oen.  Mahone 
took  the  floor  in  his  own  defense  and  began  a 
statement  of  his  position.  He  declared  himself  a 
democrat  in  principle,  but  insisted  that  he  did  not 
owe  his  seat  to  the  democratic  party,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  voting  with  the  repub- 
licans in  organizing  the  senate.  Mr.  Davis  voting 
with  the  democrats,  a  tie  was  the  result.  Where- 
upon Vice-President  Arthur  cast  the  deciding  vote 
in  favor  of  his  party  and  against  the  protest  of  the 
democratic  senators,  who  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  vice-president  had  no  vote  upon  a  question  of 
organization,  even  in  a  tie.  Gorham  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  senate,  and  Riddleburger,  the 
readjuster,  sergeant-at-arms ;  a  selection  which 
gave  rise  to  renewed  charges  of  a  '*  deal "  between 
Mahone  and  the  republicans.  Their  opponents 
made  desperate  efforts  to  stave  off  the  election  of 
officers  by  all  sorts  of  dilatory  measures,  motions 
to  adjourn,  etc. ;  but  Senator  Davis  then  declared, 
that,  having  voted  for  the  existing  organization  as 
he  had  felt  bound  to  do,  now  that  the  majority, 
though  a  majority  of  but  one,  had  changed,  he 


would  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  to  block  the  basi> 
ness  of  the  senate.  This  decided  the  matter,  and 
the  new  organization  was  completed.  Soon  after 
the  fall  election  of  1880  the  United  States  supreme 
court  decided,  in  January,  1881«  in  the  case  of 
Hartmann  w.  Greenhow,  Treas.,  etc.,  102  U.  8. 
Rep., that  the  Virginia  act  of  1873-6. which  provid- 
ed that  the  state  treasurer  should  retain  as  a  state 
tax  50  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  inter- 
est  coupons  on  the  bonds,  funded  and  unfunded, 
could  not  be  applied  to  coupons  separated  from 
bonds  and  in  the  hands  of  different  owners,  with- 
out impairing  the  obligation  with  such  bondhold- 
ers, contained  in  the  funding  act  of  1871,  and  the 
contract  with  the  holders  of  the  coupons  At  the 
readjuster  convention,  Jime  2  and  8,  1881,  the 
Riddleburger  bill  was  again  indorsed,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  nominated  for  governor.  The  second 
place  on  the  ticket  was  given  to  Jno.  F.  Lewis, 
who  at  the  time  was  chairman  of  the  republican, 
state  central  committee.  The  republican  com- 
mittee at  once  convened,  deposed  Lewis  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  2,  and  elected  Gen.  W.  C.  Wickham  ui 
his  stead.  Lewis  protested,  and  a  struggle  at 
once  began  between  those  who  favored  the  coali- 
tion with  the  readjusters  and  the  *'  straight  out " 
republicans.  Both  factions  adopted  platforms, 
the  former  declaring  their  reasons  for  allying 
themselves  to  the  readjuster,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
the  *'  liberal"  party,  in  opposition  to  the  conserva- 
tive democrats  whom  they  dubbed  "bourbons." 
Their  manifesto  upon  the  bond  issue  was  as  fol- 
lows. "4.  *  *  Abating  no  part  of  our  deter- 
mination to  deal  justly  with  all  the  creditors  of 
Virginia,  and  to  labor  to  pay  every  dollar  she  hon*^ 
estly  owes  her  creditors,  we  deem  it  inexpedient 
and  unwise  to  make  separate  nominations  for  state 
officers,  and  we  declare  in  favor  of  hearty  co-oper- 
ation with  all  other  citizens  who  support  the  can- 
didates nominated  by  the  anti-bourbon  or  liberal 
convention  of  June  2  and  8,  1881."  The  regular 
republicans,  or  *  *  straight  outs,"  also  held  a  conven- 
tion and  put  in  nomination  a  separate  ticket,  with 
Gen.  Wickham  at  the  head,  lliis  was  their  bond 
plank :  * '  8.  That  the  republican  party  of  Virginia 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  redeem  the  state  from  the 
discredit  that  now  hangs  over  her  in  regard  to  her 
just  obligations."  On  Aug.  4  the  conservative 
democrats  convened,  denounced  repudiation,  and 
nominated  for  governor  Jno.  W.  Daniel .  The  read- 
justers' fusion  elected  their  candidates,  Cameron 
and  Lewis,  and  a  majority  of  the.state  legislature. 
At  the  election  for  United  States  senator  to  suc- 
ceed Gen.  Johnson  in  1888,  the  readjusters  carried 
their  candidate,  H.  H.  Riddleburger,  the  author 
of  the  repudiation  act,  and  with  a  working  major- 
ity of  six  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  schemes  for  repudiating^ 
the  state  debt  by  enacting  the  measures  commonly 
known  as  "coupon-killers."  The  first  of  these 
laws,  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the 
commonwealth  and  the  holders  of  her  securities," 
(passed  Jan.  14, 1882),  provided,  under  the  plea  of 
protecting  the  state  against  forged  and  spurious 
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coupons,  that  no  coupons  should  be  received  by 
the  tax  collectors  in  payment  for  dues  to  the  state 
until  tested  by  a  legal  tribunal.  In  other  words, 
it  required  the  receiving  officer  to  whom  coupons 
should  be  tendered  under  the  act  of  1871,  for  taxes 
or  dues  to  the  state,  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  same 
Bs  **  held  for  identification,''  and  then  to  collect 
the  taxes  in  legal  tender,  coin,  or  national  bank 
notes.  He  was  then  to  mark  tbe  coupons  so  sur- 
rendered and  deliver  them  to  the  court, with  which 
the  tax  payer  might  file  a  petition  to  prove  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  securities,  and  if  successful  in  his 
law  suit  have  his  money  refunded  I  The  other  act 
practically  refused  mandamtta  in  tax  cases.  The 
constitutionality  of  these  enactments  was  at  once 
put  to  the  test.  In  March,  1882,  Andrew  Antoni 
tendered  for  taxes  a  coupon  of  1871,  and  on  the 
collecton'  refusal  to  accept  it  as  payment,  applied 
to  the  state  court  for  a  mandamus.  The  court 
-divided  equally  on  the  law  of  1883;  and,  on  appeal, 
the  United  States  supreme  court.  Chief  Justice 
Waite  delivering  the  majority  opinion,  held 
<March,  1888)  that  the  state  was  bound  to  accept 
these  coupons  as  already  laid  down  in  Hartmann 
ffs.  Greenhow,  (supra),  but  declared,  as  the  su- 
preme court  had  also  held  in  Hoffman  vs.  Quincy, 
4  Wall.,  558,  that  so  long  as  the  state  legislature 
-did  not  impair  any  substantial  contract  it  could 
•change  the  form  of  the  remedy,  and  that  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  state  court  for  adjudication  upon 
the  validity  of  the  coupon  left  to  the  creditor  an 
adequate  remedy.  ' '  No  attempt  has  been  made, " 
said  Chief  Justice  Waite,  "to  fix  definitely  the 
line  between  alterations  of  the  remedy  which  are 
•deemed  to  be  legitimate,  and  those  which,  under 
the  form  of  modifying  the  remedy,  impair  sub- 
stantial rights.  *  *  In  all  such  cases  the  ques- 
tion becomes,  therefore,  one  of  rea49onablene88, 
«nd  of  that  the  legislature  is  primarily  the  judge." 
After  rehearsing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1882, 
and  the  steps  which  a  tax  payer  had  to  take  to 
enforce  his  rights,  the  chief  justice  said:  "  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  coupons  have  been  refused 
for  the  taxes,  if  full  payment  of  the  amount  that 
they  call  for  is  actually  made  in  money.  A  rem- 
edy, therefore,  which  is  ample  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  payment  of  the  money,  is  ample  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  contract.  That  we  think  is  given 
^y  the  act  of  1882  in  both  forms  of  proceeding." 
The  court  took  especial  pains  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  the  collector  might  not  be 
held  responsible  in  damages  if  he  attempted  to 
collect  after  refusing  to  accept  the  coupons.  *  *  We 
decide  only  the  question  which  is  actually  before 
us," — plainly  intimating  that  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  collector  to  levy  after  such  tender  and 
refusal  would  render  him  liable.  This  reasoning, 
which  to  many  seems  rather  specious,  was  not 
concurred  in  by  Justices  Harlan  and  Field.  ' '  No 
greater  calamity,"  said  the  former  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion,  "could,  in  my  judgment,  befall  the 
country  than  the  general  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  not  a  constitutional  impairment  of  the 
•obligation  of  contracts  to  embarrass  their  enforce- 


ment with  onerous  and  destructive  conditions,  and 
thus  to  evade  the  performance  of  them." — The 
people  of  the  defaulting  states  have  not  always 
relied  solely  upon  an  appeal  to  popular  vote,  legis- 
lative enactment  or  judicial  decision  for  aid  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  pajrment  of  their  honest 
debts.  Voters  have  been  coerced,  by  threats  of 
heavy  taxation,  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the 
schemes  of  the  readjuster  and  the  repudiator.  In 
more  than  one  state  judges  have  lost  their  seats 
upon  the  bench  because  tiieir  decisions  in  favor  of 
state  honesty  have  given  offense  to  the  popular 
demand;  and  even  force  has  been  resorted  to  in 
some  communities  where  the  heavy  interest  tax 
has  threatened  a  serious  burden.  In  one  county 
of  Missouri,  against  which  an  interest  judgment 
had  been  obtained,  and  mandamtis  to  compel  the 
levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  secured,  an  organized 
mob  seized  the  books  and  expunged  the  levy.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  decisions  already  noted, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land, 
the  defaulting  conmionwealths  have  matters  en- 
tirely in  their  own  hands.  Under  the  11th  amend- 
ment no  power  can  legally  coerce  a  state  to  keep 
its  solemn  pledge.  Whether  a  sense  of  national 
dishonor  will  ever  prove  strong  enough  to  demand 
and  secure  the  repeal  of  that  provision,  is  a  thing 
of  doubtful  surmise.  But  while  that  inhibition 
stands,  a  sovereign  state  possesses  the  royal  right 
of  snapping  its  fingers  in  its  creditor's  face.  To 
the  cr^itor  no  remedy  is  left  save  to  rely  upon 
the  innate  honesty  of  the  people,  and  to  wait  for 
the  slow  revival  of  a  healthy  and  honest  public 
opinion .  Hope  of  such  in  some  communities  rests, 
it  must  be  admitted,  upon  but  slight  foundation. 
Gborgb  Walton  Green. 

RESIGN ATION,  Applied  to  an  office  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  proper  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  this  term  is,  the  relinquish- 
ment~«nd  the  return  by  a  formal  act-— of  all 
claim  to  the  position  of  honor  or  trust  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  the  individual  to  the  power 
which  originally  bestowed  it,  or  to  its  agent  accred- 
ited by  law  to  receive  such  formal  surrender.  The 
highest  office  known  to  the  American  system  is 
that  of  president.  The  selection  of  president  is 
by  the  ballots  of  electors  (electoral  college),  who 
are  themselves  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  people  of 
the  various  states  of  the  Union.  The  next  highest 
office  is  that  of  vice-president,  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  president, 
and  who,  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion or  inability  of  the  president  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  becomes  president.  — Now, 
with  respect  to  the  resignation  of  these  two  impor- 
tant offices,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide 
(Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  151)  that  the  only  evidence  of  a 
refusal  to  accept  or  of  a  resignation  of  the  office 
of  president  or  vice-president  shall  be  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  declaring  the  same,  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  person  refusing  to  accept  or  resign- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  and  delivered  into  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.    In  case  of  the 
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removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  both 
the  president  and  vice-president,  the  president  of 
the  senate,  or,  if  tliere  be  none,  then  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives  for  the  time  being, 
shall  act  as  president  until  the  disability  is  re- 
moved or  a  president  is  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  forms  of  law.  —  Each  state  is  entitled  to  a 
representation  of  two  senators  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  the  laws  of  congress,  and  those 
of  the  state  enacted  for  that  purpose.  In  case  of 
the  resignation  of  a  United  States  senator  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a  state,  the  execu- 
tive of  such  state  is  empowered  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occurring,  by  making 
a  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  va- 
cancy by  the  election  of  a  successor.—  As  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  executive  of  a  state  from  which  a  sen- 
ator has  been  chosen,  to  certify  his  election,  under 
the  seal  of  the  state,  to  the  president  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  it  is  likewise  the  duty 
of  the  executive  when  vacancies  happen  in  the 
representation  of  his  state  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  shall  notify  the  legislature 
that  such  vacancy  exists,  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
that  the  resignation  of  a  senator  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  executive  of  such  state  as  he  has 
represented  in  the  United  States  senate.  —  The 
constitution  also  provides  that  when  vacancies 
occur  in  the  representation  of  any  state,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  elec- 
tion to  fill  such  vacancies;  therefore  when  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress  from  any  state  resigns  his 
seat  in  that  body,  his  resignation  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  governor  of  his  state,  who  will 
thereupon  issue  his  writ  ordering  an  election  in 
such  district  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation.  But  the  governor  of  a  state  has  no 
authority  to  appoint  a  member  temporarily  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  state's  representation  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  he  is  empowered  by 
the  constitution  to  do  when,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  vacancy  exists  in  the  senate. — 
Should  a  member  of  Uie  cabinet  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  department  to  which  he  was 
called  by  the  president,  the  resignation  of  such 
oflicer  must  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  from  whom  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment, and  who,  at  his  early  convenience, 
will  appoint  his  successor  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate.  Until  his  successor  is 
appointed,  the  duties  of  the  office  are  performed 
by  the  assistant  secretary  or  assistant  head  of  the 
department. —  Sometimes  a  president  calls  for  the 
resignation  of  a  single  member  of  his  cabinet  when 
displeased  with  his  course,  or,  upon  a  change  of 
policy  or  for  other  cause,  he  may  require  the  res- 
ignation of  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet;  and 
it  is  usual  for  each  member  of  the  cabinet  to  ten- 
der his  resignation  to  the  president,  to  take  effect 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office;  and  like- 
wise all  members  of  the  cabinet  of  a  deceased 


president  tender  their  reaignstions  as  such  to  the 
vice-president  on  his  assuming  the  duties  of  pres- 
ident. —  Whenever  the  heads  of  bureaus  or  the 
subordinates  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments  resign  their  offices,  if  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  beads  of  such  departments,  their 
letters  of  resignation  will  be  addressed  to  such 
heads  of  departments ;  but  if  their  appointment 
proceeds  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  letter  of  resignation  must  be  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  resignation 
of  persons  in  the  various  branches  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  come  under  this  rule.  —  Whenever 
the  governor  of  a  state  resigns  his  position  as 
such,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the 
office  for  the  residue  of  the  term  devolve  upon  the 
lieutenant  governor.  In  case  tlie  lieutenant  goY- 
emor  should  resign  also,  or  become  incapable, 
from  any  other  cause,  of  performing  the  dutiea 
of  the  office,  the  president  of  the  state  senate  will 
act  as  governor  until  the  vacancy  is  filled  or  the 
disability  removed.  And  if  the  president  of  the 
senate,  from  any  of  the  above-named  causes,  be- 
comes incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernor, the  same  will  then  devolve  upon  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  —  If  the  oflAce  of 
auditor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or 
other  state  officer,  becomes  vacant  by  reason  of 
resignation  or  otherwise,  the  laws  of  the  states- 
generally  authorize  the  governor  to  fill  the  same 
temporarily  until  successors  are  elected  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  —  Whenever 
members  of  either  branch  of  the  state  legislature 
resign  their  positions  as  such,  the  executive  of  the 
state  will  immediately  issue  writs  of  election  to 
fill  the  vacancies  thus  created,  ai^d  the  person 
thus  resigning  must  direct  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  will,  upon  this 
notification,  proceed  as  directed  by  law.  —  When- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  chief  Justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  by  rea- 
son of  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  duties  and 
powers  of  his  office  will  devolve  upon  the  associ- 
ate  justice  who  is  first  in  precedence,  until  anoth- 
er chief  justice  is  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 
This  provision  applies  to  every  associate  justice 
who  succeeds  to  the  office  of  chief  Justice.  — 
Should  a  judge  of  a  United  States  circuit  court 
resign  his  position  as  such,  the  court  for  that  cir- 
cuit may  be  held  by  the  circuit  Justice  or  by  the 
district  Judge  of  that  district,  sitting  alone,  or  b j 
the  two  sitting  together;  but  a  district  Judge  thus 
sitting  can  not  give  a  vote  in  any  case  of  appeal 
or  error  from  his  own  decision  :  Provided,  That 
such  a  cause  may,  by  the  consent  of  parties,  be 
heard  and  disposed  of  by  him  when  holding  a 
circuit  court,  sitting  alone.  When  sitting  with 
the  justice  of  the  circuit,  the  judgment  or  decree 
in  such  cases  must  be  rendered  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  the  presiding  justice.  —  If,  by  rea- 
son of  resignation  or  otherwise,  no  Justice  is  allot- 
ted to  a  circuit,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  may  request  the  Justice  of  another  circuit 
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to  preside  at  the  court  to  be  held  therein,  and  ex- 
ercise all  the  powers  connected  therewith,  until  a 
justice  is  allotted  to  such  circuit.  —  When  the 
office  of  Judge  of  any  district  court  becomes  var 
cant,  by  reason  of  resignation  or  otherwise,  all 
process,  pleadings  and  proceedings  pending  before 
such  court  must  be  continued  until  the  next  stated 
term  after  the  appointment  and  qualification  of 
his  successor.  But  when  the  office  is  vacant  in 
any  district  of  a  state  containing  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts, the  judge  of  the  other  or  of  either  of  the 
other  districts  may  hold  the  said  district  court, 
and  all  proceedings  before  him  will  have  the  same 
effect  and  validity  as  if  done  by  or  before  a  judge 
appointed  by  such  district.  —  Section  714  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  provides  that,  whenever  any 
judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  resigns 
his  office,  after  having  held  his  commission  as 
such  at  least  ten  years,  and  having  attained  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  he  shall,  during  the  residue 
of  his  natural  life,  receive  the  same  salary  which 
was  by  law  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  res- 
ignation. — Whenever  vacancies  occur  in  the  of- 
fice of  judges  of  state  courts  by  resignation  or  oth- 
erwise, and  such  offices  are  elective,  such  vacan- 
cies must  be  filled  by  an  election;  but  generally, 
-when  the  unexpired  term  does  not  exceed  one 
year,  the  vacancy  is  filled  by  an  appointment  by 
the  governor  of  the  state,  to  whom  the  letter  of 
resignation  is  addressed,  and  by  whom  all  judi- 
cial officers  are  commissioned.  —  With  respect  to 
the  resignation  of  officers  of  the  army,  the  law 
provides  that  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  by  res- 
ignation or  otherwise,  in  the  office  of  general  or 
lieutenant  general,  such  office  shall  cease,  and  all 
enactments  creating  or  regulating  such  offices 
shall,  respectively,  be  held  to  be  repealed.  —  The 
laws  further  provide  that  no  officer  of  the  army 
shall  hold  any  civil  office,  whether  by  election  or 
appointment,  and  every  such  officer  who  accepts 
or  exercises  the  functions  of  a  civil  office,  shall 
thereby  cease  to  be  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  his 
commission  shall  be  vacated,  the  same  as  if  he  had 
resigned  from  the  service.  Also,  that  any  officer 
of  the  army  who  accepts  or  holds  any  appoint- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  the 
government,  shall  be  considered  as  having  reagned 
his  place  in  the  army,  and  it  shall  be  filled  as  a  va- 
cancy. — Article  49,  of  the  Articles  of  War,  pro- 
vides that  any  officer  who,  having  tendered  his 
resignation,  quits  his  post  or  proper  duties  with- 
out leave,  and  with  intent  to  remain  permanently 
absent  therefrom,  prior  to  due  notice  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  and  punished  as 
a  deserter. —  With  respect  to  the  resignation  of  of- 
ficers in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  the 
law  provides  that  vacancies  occuring  in  the  grades 
of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  shall  not  be  filled  by 
promotion  or  in  any  other  manner;  and  that  when 
the  offices  of  said  grade  shall  become  vacant,  either 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  grade  itself  shall 
cease  to  exist. — The  laws  further  provide,  that 
if  any  officer  of  the  navy  accepts  or  holds  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of 


the  United  States,  he  shall  be  considered  as  having 
resigned  his  place  in  the  navy,  and  it  shall  be 
filled  as  a  vacancy.  Also,  that  no  officer  of  the 
navy  who  has  been  dismissed  by  the  sentence  of 
a  court  martial,  or  suffered  to  resign  in  order  to 
escape  such  dismissal,  shall  ever  again  become  an 
officer  of  the  navy.  —  Article  10,  of  section  1634, 
Rev.  Stat.,  relating  to  the  government  of  the  navy, 
provides  that  any  commissioned  officer  of  the 
navy  or  marine  corps,  who,  having  tendered  his 
resignation,  quits  his  post  or  proper  duties  with- 
out leave,  and  with  intent  to  remain  permanent- 
ly absent  therefrom,  prior  to  due  notice  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  resignation,  shall  be  deemed 
and  punished  as  a  deserter. 

Jno.  W.  Clampitt. 
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RETURNING  BOARDS  (m  U.  S.  Histobt). 
There  is  an  infinite  diversity  in  the  laws  of  the 
different  states  which  regulate  the  declaration  of 
the  results  of  popular  elections;  but  they  may  be 
very  roughly  grouped  under  three  classes.  1. 
The  returns  of  elections  for  governor  and  other 
state  officers  are  generally  sent  to  tlie  secretary 
of  state.  In  some  states  they  are  sent  by  him  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  legislature,  to  be 
opened  and  canvassed  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
houses;  in  others  they  are  canvassed  and  declared 
by  the  persons  holding  certain  designated  state 
offices.  These  latter  are  canvassing  boards;  and 
their  powers  are  thus  summed  up  by  Cooley,  as 
cited  below:  they  **  act  for  the  most  part  minis- 
terially only,  and  are  not  vested  with  judicial 
powers  to  correct  errors  and  mistakes  that  may 
have  occurred  with  any  officer  who  preceded 
them  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  connected 
with  the  election,  or  to  pass  upon  any  disputed 
fact  which  may  decide  the  result."  Nevertheless, 
some  correction  is  always  done,  the  extent  and 
importance  of  it  varying  in  different  states,  and 
sometimes  according  to  party  necessity.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  difficulty  of  1879  in  Maine  (see 
that  state)  arose  from  the  partisan  application  by 
the  canvassing  board  of  varying  state  precedents 
in  the  correction  of  errors  or  the  refusal  to  cor- 
rect them.  2.  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  returns  usually  go  at  first  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  though  sometimes  to  a  canvassing 
board  or  directly  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
two  houses.  Contests,  however,  are  decided  by 
the  houses  themselves.  8.  In  the  case  of  other 
state  and  local  officers,  contested  returns  are  gen- 
erally settled  by  the  courts,  either  by  statute  or  by 
the  issue  and  decision  of  common  law  writs  in  the 
nature  of  quo  warranto,  4.  In  the  mixed  case 
of  presidential  electors,  appointed  "  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may  direct,"  but 
acting  in  a  national  capacity,  the  final  and  abso- 
lute decision  of  contests  properly  belongs  to  the 
state  also  (see  Pennsylvania),  with  a  general 
power  in  congress  to  make  rules  for  the  authen- 
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tication  of  the  state's  decision.  Congress,  how- 
ever, has  never  done  its  duty  in  the  premises,  but 
has  reserved  to  itself  a  special  power  to  decide 
arbitrarily  upon  special  cases  of  contested  elec- 
tions of  electors.  (See  Electobb.) — The  circum- 
stances of  the  reconstructed  state  governments  of 
the  southern  states  after  the  rebellion  (see  Recon- 
8TBUCTI0N,  III.)  were  peculiar.  The  voting  ma- 
jority had  been  made  ignorant,  timid,  poor  and 
debased  by  a  system  of  hereditary  slavery;  the 
minority,  whether  voting  or  disfranchised,  was 
embittered  by  defeat,  by  a  rankling  sense  of  in- 
justice, and  by  a  hatred  of  negro  rule.  What 
was  to  prevent  the  minority,  by  organized  or 
spontaneous  fraud  or  violence,  from  ousting  the 
majority  as  soon  as  the  strong  hand  which  had 
reversed  their  positions  should  be  withdrawn? 
The  first  effort  to  solve  this  problem  by  the  inter- 
position of  returning  boards  may  be  found  in  the 
Arkansas  constitution  of  1868.  Hitherto  the  re- 
turns of  elections  to  ratify  or  reject  a  state  con- 
stitution had  always  been  made  to  one  or  more 
of  the  old  state  officers,  with  only  ministerial 
power,  that  is,  power  to  compile,  count  and  de- 
clare the  results  sent  them  by  election  officers. 
The  Arkansas  constitution  designated  three  pri- 
vate persons  by  name  as  returning  officers,  with 
judicial  powers.  They  were  to  receive  returns 
from  the  judges  of  election,  to  compile  and  count 
them,  to  reject  all  fraudulent  or  illegal  votes,  and 
in  case  of  fraud,  fear,  violence,  improper  influ- 
ence or  restraint,  to  set  aside  the  whole  election 
and  order  a  new  one,  or  to  reject  or  correct  the 
result  in  any  county  or  precinct.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  constitution  of  the  same  state  in  1874, 
while  naming  three  returning  officers,  gave  them 
no  judicial  powers.  -—  In  Florida,  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana,  returning  boards  with  judicial 
powers  were  established  by  the  reconstructed  state 
governments  by  statute.  In  all  three  states  the 
power  to  do  so  was  claimed  imder  very  similar 
clauses  in  the  state  constitution:  in  Florida,  that 
''laws  shall  be  passed  regulating  elections,  and 
prohibiting  undue  influence  thereon  from  power, 
bribery,  tumult,  or  other  improper  practice";  in 
Louisiana,  that  "the  privilege  of  free  suffrage 
shall  be  supplorted  by  laws  regulating  elections, 
and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue  influence  thereon  from  bribery,  tumult,  or 
other  improper  practice";  in  South  Carolina,  that 
**  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  protected  by  laws 
regulating  elections,  and  prohibiting,  under  ade- 
quate penalties,  all  undue  influences  from  power, 
bribery,  tumult,  or  improper  conduct."  Outside 
of  these  clauses  there  is  absolutely  no  provision 
by  which  the  powers  given  to  the  returning  boards 
can  be  defended;  and  the  clauses  specifled  seem 
to  be  plainly  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the 
elections  themselves,  and  not  to  empower  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  departments  to  assume  judicial 
functions  in  counting  the  results  of  the  elections. 
And,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  electoral  com- 
mission commented  on  the  Louisiana  provision 
as  a  novelty  in  state  constitutions,  it  may  be  well 


to  note  that  in  Florida  since  1888,  and  in  Louis- 
iana since  1812,  these  same  provisions,  ^rnsmmit 
verbis,  had  been  inserted  in  all  their  state  coiistitu- 
tions;  but  no  one,  until  1868-72,  supposed  that  they 
authorized  the  creation  of  returning  boards,  with 
judicial  powers,  by  the  state  legislatures.  Indeed, 
such  assumption  is  impliedly  forbidden  by  the 
constitution  of  every  state,  and  eacpressly  forbid- 
den in  most  of  them,  as  it  is  in  Florida  and  Sonth 
Carolina:  "  The  legislative,  executive  and  juifidal 
powers  shall  be  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  no  person  or  persons  exercising  the 
functions  of  one  of  said  departments  shall  assume 
or  discharge  the  duties  of  any  other."  In  Louis- 
iana, also,  it  is  provided  that  *'  no  judicial  powers, 
except  asoommitting-magistrates  in  criminal  cases, 
shall  be  conferred  on  any  officers  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  this  title  [judges  of  various  grades]." 
The  powers  given  to  a  returning  board,  in  state 
elections,  seem  to  have  been  absolute  usurpations 
by  the  legislature:  a  violent  revolution,  to  be  re- 
sisted by  the  individual  just  so  far  as  he  should 
choose  to  risk  his  personal  safety.  But,  in  the 
matter  of  presidential  electors,  in  which  the 
country  at  large  was  most  interested  in  1876-7, 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  constitute  returning 
boards  with  judicial  powers  rests  on  an  entirely 
different  basis,  distinct  from  and  higher  than  the 
state  constitution  itself.  The  national  constitu- 
tion directs  the  appointment  of  the  electors  of  a 
state  to  be  "in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct."  The  power  of  the  l^ala- 
ture  over  the  manner  of  appointment  is  thus  ab- 
solute, and  can  not  be  restrained  or  abridged  either 
by  the  state  constitution  or  by  congress.  If  the 
state  constitution  should  expressly  prohibit  return- 
ing boards  in  the  case  of  presidential  electors,  the 
prohibition  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
legislature.  The  distinction  is  essential.  It  will 
explain  why  the  Hayes  administration  in  1877 
abandoned  the  defense  of  the  state  governments 
which  were  the  creatures  of  the  returning  boards; 
and  will  show  the  sophistry  of  the  plausible  asser- 
tion that  the  administration  had  thereby  imi)eached 
its  own  title.  —  The  Florida  act  of  Feb.  27,  1872, 
constituted  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney 
general,  and  the  comptroller,  or  any  two  of  them 
with  any  other  member  of  the  state  cabinet  desig- 
nated by  them,  a  board  to  canvass  returns  of  state 
elections,  and  elections  for  presidential  electors, 
and  to  determine  and  declare  who  have  been 
elected.  "If  any  returns  are  so  irregular,  false 
or  fraudulent  that  the  board  can  not  determine 
the  true  vote,  they  shall  so  certify,  and  shall  not 
include  such  returns  in  their  determination  and 
declaration."  In  Louisiana  (see  that  state)  there 
was  a  continuous  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  true 
returning  board;  but  the  flnal  act  of  Nov.  20, 
1872,  constituted  "five  persons,  to  be  elected  by 
the  senate  from  all  political  parties,"  a  board  with 
power  "to  make  the  returns  of  all  elections."  A 
majority  of  the  board  was  to  be  a  quorum;  and 
in  case  of  any  vacancy  by  death,  resignation  or 
otherwise,  the  vacancy  was  to  be  filled  by  the 
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Tesidue  of  the  board.  In  case  of  any  violence  or 
bribery  in  any  precinct,  the  local  election  commis- 
aioners  were  to  certify  the  facts  to  the  returning 
board  through  the  secretary  of  state  or  the  super- 
visors of  registration,  annexing  their  certificate  to 
the  returns,  which  were  to  be  sent  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  election.  Within  ten  days 
after  the  election  the  returning  board  was  to  meet 
in  New  Orleans;  canvass  and  compile  those  re- 
turns which  had  no  certificates  of  bribery  or  vio- 
lence annexed;  then  investigate  the  certificates 
which  had  been  annexed,  tailing  evidence  there- 
on, and  sending  for  persons  and  papers;  and  final- 
ly exclude  the  returns  from  any  voting  place,  if 
satisfied  that  the  commissioners'  certificate  was 
correct,  and  announce  the  result.  Their  deter- 
mination was  to  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  the 
right  to  hold  office,  "  until  set  aside  after  contest 
according  to  law  "  If  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  be  granted,  its  provisions,  honestly  executed, 
would  seem  to  be  very  fair.  The  twenty-four 
hoars'  limitation  on  the  sending  of  certificates  by 
local  commissioners  would  preclude  any  general 
collusion;  open  trial  of  evidence  would  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  certificates  of  violence; 
and  the  power  of  setting  aside  their  decisions,  to 
be  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  the  case  of  its 
own  members  and  by  the  courts  in  the  case  of 
other  officers,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard. Unfortunately,  we  can  know  little  of  the 
poseible  results  of  a  righteous  execution  of  the  law; 
for  the  board  systematically  disobeyed  most  of  its 
provisions,  and  perverted  the  rest.  The  essential 
point  of  tJie  twenty-four  hours'  limitation  was 
disregarded;  the  secret  sessions  of  the  board  made 
the  taking  of  **  evidence"  a  farce ;  and  by  these 
two  perversions  it  made  both  the  courts  and  the 
legislature  so  entirely  its  creatures  as  to  practically 
destroy  any  right  of  appeal.  —  The  South  Carolina 
statute  was  a  combination  of  both  the  preceding. 
Local  canvassers  sent  their  returns  to  the  county 
canvsssers,  and  these  to  the  state  returning  board, 
composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer, 
the  comptroller,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  ad- 
jutant general.  These  had  Judicial  powers  over 
the  canvass,  except  as  to  the  returns  for  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  which  they  were  to  trans- 
mit to  the  speaker  of  the  house,  to  be  counted  in 
the  presence  of  both  houses.  —  Bitter  complaints 
had  often  been  made  of  the  partisan  and  unfair 
action  of  the  returning  boards,  particularly  in 
Louisiana,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  in 
northern  states,  where  the  boards  were  generally 
considered  in  some  sense  an  antidote  to  southern 
lawlessness  at  elections.  Immediately  after  the 
presidential  election  of  1876  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  result  hinged  on  the  decision  of  the  returning 
boards.  (Oregon  is  not  regarded  here,  since  in  that 
state  the  canvassing  officer,  the  secretary  of  state, 
had  been  given  no  Judicial  powers,  either  by  the 
constitution  or  by  the  legislature. )  In  Florida  the 
returning  board  consisted  of  Samuel  B.  McLin, 
secretary  of  state,  Clayton  A.  Cowgill,  comptrol- 
ler, and  Wm.  A.  Cocke,  attorney  general;  in  Loui- 


siana, of  J.  Madison  Wells,  T.  C.  Anderson,  L. 
M.  Kenner,  and  0.  Casanave,  all  private  citizens 
except  Wells,  who  was  federal  naval  officer  at 
New  Orleans;  in  South  Carolina,  of  Henry  £. 
Hayne,  secretary  of  state,  F.  L.  Cardozo,  treas- 
urer, Thos.  C.  Dunn,  comptroller,  Wm.  H.  Stone, 
attorney  general,  and  H.  W.  Purvis,  adjutant 
genera],  all  colored  except  Dunn  and  Stone.  Nov. 
10,  a  large  number  of  republican  and  democratic 
leaders  in  northern  states,  on  the  invitation  of  Pres- 
ident Grant  and  the  democratic  national  conmiit- 
tee  respectively,  went  to  the  three  disputed  states 
to  watch  the  canvass;  but  they  had  no  concert  of 
action,  and  can  not  really  be  said  to  have  acted  at 
all.  The  boards  met  and  organized  in  South  Car- 
olina Nov.  10,  in  Louisiana  Nov.  16,  and  in  Flor- 
ida Nov.  27.  In  Louisiana  the  fifth  member  of 
the  board,  Oscar  Arroyo,  a  democrat,  had,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  resigned  immediately 
after  the  election,  and  the  remaining  four,  all  re- 
publicans, refused  to  fill  his  place.  When  the 
board,  by  its  tenth  rule,  resolved  to  decide  con- 
tests in  secret  session,  the  democrats  protested,  but 
without  success.  The  board  also  refused  to  allow 
United  States  supervisors  to  be  present  at  their 
secret  sessions;  to  allow  counsel  for  contestants  to 
inspect  the  counting  of  the  returns;  or  to  count 
the  ballots  of  four  republican  parishes,  on  which 
the  names  of  five  of  the  eight  Hayes  electors  had 
been  forgotten,  only  for  the  three  electors  specified 
on  them.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  board's  de- 
fense of  its  action  in  these  cases,  for  it  assigned  no 
reasons.  Dec.  6,  it  declared  elected  the  republican 
candidates  for  state  officers,  4  republican  and  2 
democratic  congressmen,  19  republicans  and  17 
democrats  in  the  state  senate,  and  71  republicans, 
48  democrats,  and  8  independents  in  the  state 
lower  house.  Its  principal  changes  had  been  made 
by  pounting  for  ajl  the  eight  Hayes  electors  some 
1,200  ballots  bearing  the  names  of  only  three;  and 
by  throwing  out  about  18,000  democratic  and 
2,000  republican  voles,  mainly  in  the  parishes  of 
East  Baton  Rouge,  De  Solo,  East  and  West  Feli- 
ciana, Grant,  Iberia,  Lafayette,  Lafourche,  More- 
house, and  Ouachita.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
control  the  board  by  the  state  courts.  —  In  Florida 
the  state  circuit  court  for  Leon  county,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  board,  had  ordered  it  to  canvass 
the  votes  forthwith.  Dec.  6.  the  board  declared 
the  popular  vote  on  presidential  electors  to  be 
28,849  republican,  and  22,928  democratic,  a  repub- 
lican majority  of  926;  all  of  Manatee  county,  and 
parts  of  several  other  counties  had  been  rejected 
for  violation  of  election  laws.  Dec.  22,  the  state 
supreme  court  ordered  the  board  to  canvass  the 
votes  for  state  officers  only  from  the  face  of  the 
returns.  What  the  "  face  of  the  returns  "  was,  is 
doubtful.  Both  parties  agree  that,  taking  all  the 
counties  but  one  (Baker),  the  vote  in  the  state  was 
almost  an  exact  tie.  From  Baker  county  two  re- 
turns had  been  sent:  one,  made  up  Nov.  10,  by 
the  county  clerk  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  giving 
the  vote  as  148  republican,  and  288  democratic,  a 
democratic  majority  of  95;  and  another,  made  up 
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Nov.  18,  bj  the  county  judge,  sheriff,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  excluding  two  precincts,  and 
giving  the  vote  as  180  republican,  and  89  demo- 
cratic, a  republican  majority  of  41.  The  gist  of 
the  difficulty  was  thus  in  the  double  return  from 
Baker  county.  Taking  the  second  return  from 
Baker  county,  and  throwing  out  Clay  county  (164 
democratic  majority),  the  board  reported,  Dec. 
27,  a  republican  majority  of  206  for  electors,  and 
a  democratic  majority  of  195  for  governor.  This 
report  the  court  refused  to  receive;  and,  Jan.  1, 
1877,  the  board  at  last  made  return  in  accordance 
with  the  democratic  claims,  and  the  democratic 
state  officers  were  inaugurated.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  electors  it  was  too  late.  The  Hayes  electors 
had  received  the  governor's  certificate  on  the 
board's  first  return,  had  met  and  voted,  Dec.  6, 
and  were  now  dead  in  law.  The  Tilden  electors 
had  met  and  voted  the  same  day,  on  a  certificate 
given  by  a  single  member  of  the  board.  Jan.  17, 
1877,  the  new  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring 
the  new  state  officers  to  canvass  the  returns  for 
1876.  This  they  did,  and  declared  the  Tilden 
electors  successful;  but  the  electoral  commission 
decided  this  action  to  be  entirely  ez  pott  facto,  and 
void.  —  In  South  Carolina  the  state  supreme  court 
ordered  the  board  to  exercise  no  judicial  functions 
in  the  state  count,  Nov.  17,  and  in  the  presidential 
ooimt,  Nov.  22;  but  on  the  same  day  that  the  lat- 
ter action  was  taken,  the  board  gave  certificates 
to  the  republican  electors  and  state  officers,  and 
adjourned  9ine  die.  They  were  arrested  for  con- 
tempt, but  released  by  the  federal  circuit  court  on 
habeas  corpus.  —  In  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina 
new  election  laws  were  at  once  passed  by  the  new 
democratic  legislatures,  under  which  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  returning  boards  were  almost 
entirely  cut  off.  The  same  result  had  almost  been 
reached  in  Florida  by  the  supreme  court's  con- 
struction of  the  board's  powers ;  but  in  1878  the 
board  (now  democratic)  again  threw  out  two  coim- 
ties  for  informality.  The  state  supreme  court 
again  decided  against  the  board.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  in  future  that  Judge  Cooley's  defini- 
tion of  the  powers  of  a  canvassing  board,  hereto- 
fore cited,  will  be  followed  by  all  American  courts; 
and  that  any  attempt  by  a  state  legislature  to  give 
such  a  board  judicial  functions,  without  a  plain 
authorization  of  the  act  by  the  state  constitution, 
will  be  held  .by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.  —  For  further  proceedings  in  regard  to 
the  votes  of  the  presidential  electors,  see  Elec- 
toral Commission  ;  Disputed  Elections,  IV. 
See  constitutions  of  the  states  referred  to  in  Poore's 
Fbdei'al  and  State  Constitutions;  summary  of  pro- 
visions for  election  returns  in  the  various  states,  2 
Hough's  American  Constitutions,  758;  authorities 
under  Electoral  Commission;  Cooley's  Consti- 
tutional Limitations,  8d  edit. ,  784,  and  law  author- 
ities there  cited;  Louisiana  Rev.  Stat.,  96  (act  of 
Nov.  20,  1872);  25  Louisiana  Annual  Rep.,  14, 
268,  267;  16  Florida  Reports,  17;  and  later  author- 
ities under  Louisiana. 

Alexander  JoHNsnroN. 


REYENUEy  Pnbllc    Finance  is  decUred  hy 
Bentham  to  be  "an  append  and  in8q[)arable  ac- 
companiment of  political  economy. "    Economisto 
are,  however,  divided  in  their  opinions  regarding 
the  closeness  and  the  legitimacy  of  this  oonnec^- 
tion.   Joseph  Oamier  remarks,  that  certain  writers 
of  general  treatises  on  political  economy  have  not 
even  touched  the  subject:  Malthus,  Skarbek,  8e» 
nior,  and  James  Mill.    Others  have  only  dealt 
with  it  in  a  highly  summary  manner :  Sismondi* 
Rossi,  Storch,  Cherbuliez,  Courcelle-Seneull  and 
Stuart  Mill,  while  treating  the  subject  very  briefly, 
have  yet  pointed  out  and  discussed  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  finance.    Adam  Smith,  con- 
tinues M.  Qarnier,  devoted  to  this  subject  a  fourib 
of  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations."    J.  B.  Say  has  given 
a  like  proportion  of  his  "  Treatise  "  and  of  lus 
"  Course"  in  political  economy  to  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  public  consimiption  of  wealth.     He 
did  not,  however,  examine,  as  Smith  had  done, 
the  different  kinds  of  taxes.    Ricardo  has  entitled 
his  chief  work,  '*  The  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Taxation";  but  that  which  relates   to 
finance,  proper,  occupies  no  more  than  a  fourtb 
of  his  work.    McCuUoch  has  not  treated  of  finan- 
cial questions  in  his  political  economy,  but  has. 
discussed  them  in  a  separate  treatise,  giving  to 
them  a  very  full  consideration.   Rau  has,  likewise, 
treated  separately  that  which  M.  Gamier  calla 
"this  important  branch  of  political  econoaiy.'* 
—  The  causes  which  have  thus  led  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  finance  from  formal  treatises  on  political 
economy,  or  to  its  very  slight  and  partial  rectkgtnr- 
tion  therein,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  First,  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  frequent  classification  of  the 
subject,  the  revenue  of  the  state  falls  into  that 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  *'  departments  "  of  {polit- 
ical economy,  which  is  known  as  " consumption.'^ 
The  tendency  of  the  writers  of  the  present  and 
of  the  last  generation  has  been  to  omit  all  oonsid- 
eration  of  the  consumption  of  wealth,  whether  as 
to  its  objects  or  as  to  its  effects.    Secondly,  The 
revenue  of  the  state  falls  outside  the  sphere  of 
contract,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
omitting  to  take  note  of  it,  in  the  case  of    the 
school  of  writers  who  make  political  economy  to 
be  purely  ''the  science  of  exchanges."    As  I>r. 
Sturtevant  remarks,  "The  wages  of  government 
are  not  determined  by  economic  laws;  it  receives 
whatever  it  demands.    In  some  cases  it  takes  the 
position  of  a  partner,  and  accepts  for  its  compen- 
sation a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits;    but 
that  share  is  not  determined  by  an  agreement 
between  the  partners,  but  by  the  will  of  this  one 
partner."     Thirdly,  and  chiefiy,  considerations 
purely  political  always  enter  in  a  great  deg^ree, 
and  often  in  a  controlling  degree,  into  the  de- 
cision of  questions  relating  to  the  collection  of 
public  revenue.    The  statesman,  as  financier,  may 
legitimately  ask,  not  which  is  the  best  tax,  or  the 
most  economical  mode  of  assessment,  but  which 
is  the  most  politic.    He  not  only  may,  he  must. 
consult  the  temper  and  habits  of  his  people.      He 
must  consider  the  times  and  the  ciroumatanoes. 
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quite  as  hcedfully  as  he  does  the  normal  operation 
of  economic  laws.  Even  the  special  race-quality 
imparted  by  descent  must  be  respected  in  the  col- 
lection of  public  revenue.  '*  A  land  tax,"  wrote 
Sir  James  Steuart,  in  the  last  century,  **  exoites 
the  indignation  of  a  Frenchman;  an  excise  that 
of  an  Englishman."  Thomas  Jefferson  observed 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  northern  and  the  southern  portions  of  this 
country,  in  his  day.  **  In  most  of  the  middle  and 
southern  states,"  he  sajrs,  '*  some  land  tax  is  now 
paid  into  the  state  treasury;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
the  lands  have  been  classed  and  valued,  and  the 
tax  is  assessed  according  to  that  valuation.  In 
these,  an  excise  is  most  odious.  In  the  eastern 
states  land  taxes  are  odious;  excises,  less  unpopu- 
lar."—  M.  de  Parieu,  in  his  monumental  work  on 
"  Taxation,"  thus  expresses  a  striking  character- 
istic difference  between  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Latin  nations  in  enduring  taxes  on  property  and 
income  :  "  While  countries  inhabited  by  the  pure 
(Germanic  race,  or  by  its  principal  branches,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  Great  Britain  and  North 
America,  support  almost  universally  taxes  of  this 
kind,  the  flnangial  history  of  the  Neo-Latin  peo- 
ples has  made  us  acquainted  with  but  a  small 
number  of  isolated  applications,  temporary  or 
abortive,  of  such  a  rule  of  contribution.  Even  in 
Switzerland,  a  country  of  mixed  race,  the  field  of 
general  taxes  upon  property  and  income  appears, 
with  the  exception  of  G^eneva,  to  be  confined  with- 
in the  frontiers  which  circumscribe  the  German 
race  and  language.  This  difference  of  moral 
aptitude  in  relation  to  the  taxes  under  discussion, 
which  appears  in  comparison  of  the  Germanic  and 
the  Latin  races,  whether  from  history  or  from 
contemporary  statistics,  long  since  attracted  the 
attention  of  certain  Italian  publicists.  Machia- 
vein,  Botero  and  Braggia  have  mentioned  German 
customs  in  this  regard  as  exceptional.  *  *  That 
which  characterizes  the  methods  of  applying  gen- 
eral taxes  to  property  and  Income,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  degree  of  loyalty,*  patience,  and 
even  of  spontaneity,!  among  the  tax  payers.  **  Is 
it  not,"  continues  M.  de  Parieu,  **  easy  to  imder- 
stand  that,  following  the  analogy  of  individuals, 
some  nations  may  present,  relatively  to  others, 
the  character  of  greater  sincerity,  of  a  greater 
disposition  spontaneously  to  burden  themselves, 
and  of  a  greater  patience  when  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  right  object?  Is  it  inconsistent  with 
our  observation  of  mxiuners  and  morals  to  ac- 
knowledge that  certain  populations  possess,  with 
a  temperament  more  cold,  a  stronger  infusion  of 
that  natural  sense  of  Justice,  so  necessary  in  the 

*  SetMteMtgunfffWMjn  M.  Ban;  self-tazatioD,  an  English- 
num  would  say,  according  to  the  analogy  of  "  aelf-govern- 
ment." 

t  In  addition  to  the  facts  of  self -assessment,  fally  attested 
as  occorring  in  Geneva,  Bremen  and  Holland,  must  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  morality  of  the  Qermanic  peoples,  those 
very  nnmerons  acts  of  reatitations  to  the  treasary,  which 
form  what  Is  in  England  termed  *'  conscience  moncy.^*  In 
France  the  yield  of  reparations  of  this  sort,  though  on  the 
increaaa,  has  never  been  large.  ^ 


application  of  an  mcome  tax  equally  among  the 
contributors  summoned  to  declare  their  fortunes, 
and  among  the  assessors  charged  with  supervising 
and  correcting  these  declarations?  I  could  not," 
he  concludes,  "assert  that  there  is  among  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  more  of  authority  or  of  liberty  than 
among  the  Neo-Latin  peoples.  What  seems  cer 
tain  is,  that  aulhority  and  liberty  are  there  dis- 
tributed and  understood  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Germanic  peoples  appear  to  accept  more  easily 
than  do  the  Neo-LJoLtins,  authority  coming  close  to 
the  individual,  at  the  hearth  of  the  family,  in  the 
town  or  near  at  hand."— It  will  readily  appear 
that  differences  in  race  aptitudes  for  taxation,  such 
as  those  indicated  by  M.  de  Parieu,  may  not  only 
control  the  forms  of  assessment  or  contribution, 
as  between  one  community  and  another,  but  may 
have  power  to  appreciably  affect  the  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  income  of  a  community  which  the 
treasury  can  command,  whether  for  ordinary  pub- 
lic purposes  or  in  the  great  exigencies  of  state.  Of 
two  nations  of  equal  wealth,  one  may,  through 
the  stronger  sense  of  justice  native  in  its  people, 
through  an  excess  of  loyalty  and  spontaneity  in 
the  support  of  the  government,  possess  a  fiscal 
force  twice  or  thrice  that  of  the  other.  —  It  is  not» 
however,  alone  differences  of  a  moral  nature  which 
affect  the  relative  fiscal  force  of  communities. 
Differences  in  the  prevailing  occupations  of  the 
people,  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  irrespective  of  its  aggre- 
gate amount,  may  have  important  effects  upon  the 
power  of  the  treasury  to  secure  contributions  to 
public  uses.  In  a  commercial  or  manufacturing 
nation,  where  capitals  are  concentrated,  and  where 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  annual  product  be- 
comes the  Bifbject  of  exchange,  perhaps  is  even 
exchanged  several  successive  times  between  the 
hands  of  the  producer  and  those  of  the  consumer, 
the  govemmeht  can  command  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  people  than 
can  be  done  in  a  purely  agricultural  state.  —  But 
while  considerations  like  the  foregoing  may  prop- 
erly enter  to  infiuence  the  views  of  the  financier, 
in  matters  which  can  hardly  be  termed  matters  of 
detail,  the  essential  subjection  of  the  fiscal  inter- 
ests of  the  treasury  to  the  economic  interests  of 
the  community,  t  can  never  safely  be  disregarded. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson,  in  his  '*  Science  of  Finance," 
justly  says,  paraphrasing  in  his  final  sentence 
Burke's  remark  about  justice  as  the  great  stand- 
ing policy  of  nations,  that  "the  statesman  may, 
for  reasons  such  as  have  been  intimated,  deal  with 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  revenue  on 
methods  somewhat  different  from  those  which  the 
strict  application  of  economical  principles  would 
require;  but  it  must  always  be  as  a  conscious  de- 
viation from  a  right  rule.    He  must  never  go  very 

t  AJoatons  qne  c'est  par  T^tnde  de  la  science  ^conomiqne 
en  g^n^ral  quMl  serai t  bon  de  commencer  oelle  des  finances 
pabiiqnes.  *  *  Mais,  dira-ton,  la  solution  des  questions  de 
finances  comporte  divers  points  de  vue:  le  point  de  vue  ^con- 
omique,  et  les  divers  points  de  vue,  fiscal,  politique  et  moral. 
L'observation  es^exacte.  MaLs  les  ralsons  fondamentalea 
sont  d'ordre  ^oonomique.   (Jos.  Gamier.) 
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far  from  principles,  or  remain  long  away.  Else, 
his  policy  will  prove  no  policy  at  all."  Mr.  Pat- 
terson adds,  as  Justly  as  piquantly,  "there  are 
many  things  in  the  world  which  have  the  knack 
of  being  as  broad  as  they  are  long;  and  this  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  state  finance."  —  Taxes  and 
public  revenue  are  commonly  used  as  intercon- 
vertible terms,  and  in  popular  speech,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  approximate  statement,  this  is  well 
enough.  Yet  for  scientific  purposes,  or  in  any 
careful  survey  of  the  fiscal  history  of  a  country, 
or  in  a  comparative  statement  of  the  fiscal  re- 
sources of  two  or  more  nations,  the  public  revenue 
may  include  something  more  than,  perhaps  some- 
thing very  far  in  excess  of,  the  aggregate  of  all 
sums  received  into  the  treasury  as  the  result  of 
official  assessment  and  of  compulsory  collection. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  sums  received 
by  gift  or  voluntary  contribution  of  citizens,  the 
value,  known  or  estimated,  of  all  prerogatives  or 
privileges  of  requisition  or  of  purveyance,  re- 
specting services  or  supplies,  together  with  a  fair 
rental  of  all  domains,  buildings  or  other  property 
occupied  or  used  for  public  purposes.  —  The  rev- 
enue of  France,  for  instance,  during  the  present 
year,  when  properly  stated,  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury,  the 
market  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  the  republic, 
as  soldiers  under  the  conscription  act,  over  and 
above  that  which  the  state  actually  pays  as  wages 
to  these  involuntary  servants.  This  last  item  is  of 
€normous  consequence  in  all  countries  having  a 
compulsory  military  system.  Indeed,  this,  which 
by  some  has  been  called  "  the  blood  tax,"  is  by  far 
the  greatest  of  all  the  taxes  of  modem  times. 
Were  it  necessary  for  France,  Germ&ny  or  Russia 
to  go  into  the  market  for  labor,  and  pay  wages 
sufficient  to  induce  men,  to  the  number  of  its 
present  soldiery,  to  enter  its  servidb  voluntarily, 
the  expenses  of  the  government  would  be  enor- 
mously increased,  probably  to  the  result  of  early 
fiscal  bankruptcy.  It  is  fairly  matter  of  question 
whether  any  one  of  the  countries  named  could, 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  power  of  taxation, 
short  of  producing  universal  revolt,  raise  money 
enough  to  hire  the  services  of  its  existing  army. 
Yet  the  market  value  of  these  services  clearly  be- 
longs to  the  revenue  of  the  state,  whether  those 
services  are  obtained  by  payments  out  of  the  treas- 
ury, or  through  an  exertion  of  legal  authority  in 
the  form  of  conscription;  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  cost  of  those  services  to  the  people,  obtained 
as  they  are  by  abruptly  and  violently  withdrawing 
from  industry  and  trade  that  number  of  workers, 
many  of  them  of  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence, 
and  occupying  positions  of  responsibility,  is  vastly 
greater  than  would  be  involved  in  obtaining  an 
equal  number  of  equally  good  soldiers  through 
solicitation  and  voluntary  enlistment.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  government  of  France  exercises 
rights  of  requisition  or  purveyance  through  offi- 
cials, high  or  low,  as  to  supplies,  whether  for  peace 
or  war,  the  amount  saved  to  the  treasury  thereby, 


through  avoiding  purchase  in  an  open  market,  is 
properly  to  be  included  in  an  account  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  In  a  word,  the  revenue  of  any  state, 
for  any  given  year,  is  constituted  of  each  and  every 
valuable  thing  which  is,  in  that  year,  applied  to 
governmental  purposes.  —  A  classification  of  the 
several  principal  sources  of  public  revenue  has 
long  been  a  desideratum.  No  such  scheme  could 
be  free  from  objection,  and  many  a  scheme  may, 
in  some  one  respect,  possess  an  advantage  over 
that  scheme  which  is,  as  a.  whole,  the  best  The 
following  classification  will  be  observed  in  this 
article:  Sources  cf  PubUe  Becemte,  I.  Voluntary 
contributions.  IL  Public  property,  lucrative  pre- 
rogatives and  state  enterprise.  1,  rent  charges  in 
favor  of  the  state,  as  the  proprietor  of  all  lands; 
2,  escheat;  8,  fines  and  fo^eitures  for  criminality 
and  delinquency;  4,  tributes  from  colonies,  de- 
pendencies and  conquered  nations,  including  war 
fines,  requisitions  and  indemnities;  5,  sale  of  of- 
fices, honors  and  titles;  6,  domains  (L*etat  capiUtl- 
iHe);  7,  stAteenterpTme{L*etai  entrepreneur).  III. 
Quasi  taxes.  1,  monopolies;  2,  lotteries;  8,  pur- 
veyance of  supplies,  and  requisition  of  services; 
4,  fees;  5,  seigniorage  on  coin;  6^  paper  money. 
rV.  Taxation,  in  its  various  forms.  Taxes  may 
be  assessed,  1,  on  the  basis  of  realized  wealth, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  capital;  2,  on  the  basis  of 
annual  income  or  revenue;  8,  on  the  basis  of  fac- 
ulty, or  native  and  acquired  power  of  production; 
4,  on  the  basis  of  expenditure,  or  the  individual 
consumption  of  wealth.  Exemption  from  taxa- 
tion may  be  claimed,  1,  for  noble  and  privileged 
classes;  2,  for  clerical  persons  and  religious  orders; 
8,  for  charitable  and  educational  institutions;  4, 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  either 
through  the  omission  from  assessment  of  a  certain 
minimum  income,  or  through  an  ascending  scale 
of  taxation  upon  higher  incomes  (progressrvity  in 
taxation).  Taxes  may  be  collected,  1,  in  services; 
2,  in  products;  8,  in  money.  Taxes  are  commonly, 
in  discussion,  divided  as,  1,  direct;  2,  fndlrect 
This  distinction,  however,  is  of  only  very  geoeTsl 
use,  it  being  impossible  to  distribute  the  taxes  act- 
ually levied  in  any  state,  under  these  two  heads, 
without  great  confusion  and  much  manifest  error. 
The  French  writers  further  divide  direct  taxes 
into,  1,  taxes  de  reparation,  of  which  the  produce 
is  certain  and  known  in  advance;  2,  taxes  de  quo- 
UU,  of  which  the  produce  can  not  be  known  in 
advance,  and  varies  with  external  conditions. — 
The  following  classification  of  taxes,  made  by  M. 
de  Parieu,  according  to  the  objects  they  reach,  or 
at  least  upon  which  they  are  assessed,  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  convenient  and  useful:  1.  Le9  im- 
pSts  8ur  lee  pereonnes,  ou  capitaiians — ^Taxes  upon 
persons,  or  poll  taxes;  2.  Lesimpdtseurlarichem, 
ou  8ur  la  poeseseion  dee  eapitaux  ei  revenues — Taxes 
upon  wealth,  or  upon  the  possession  of  capital  or 
income;  8.  Les  impdte  ear  lee  jouieeanees — Taxes 
upon  use  or  occupation  [corresponding  very  close- 
ly to  the  English  assessed  taxes  on  carriages, hones, 
windows,  lodgings,  etc.  ] ;  4.  Les  impSis  sur  les  con- 
a9mma^k?n«— Taxes  upon  consumption;  5.  Lesmr 
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plHs  ntr  Us  ae2e»— Taxes  upon  traDsactions  [sales, 
etc.]  Of  these  five  classes,  M.  de  Parieu  remarks, 
that  the  first  three  approximately  conform  to  the 
general  definition  of  direct  taxes,  the  last  two  be- 
ing indirect.  Of  the  first  group,  taxes  upon  wealth , 
and  of  the  second  group,  taxes  upon  consumption, 
are  at  once  most  characteristic  and  the  most  im- 
portant. These  constitute  "  the  two  poles  of  the 
general  system  of  taxation."  —  Having  offered  the 
foregoing  classification  of  the  sources  of  public 
revenue,  we  will  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  each. 

—  I.   Voluntary  OtmiribtUums.    It  is  difilcult  for 
.  the  man  of  the  present  age  to  conceive  of  the  state 

as  supported  by  voluntary  contributions;  yet  not 
only  were  these  once,  in  theory,  almost  the  sole 
resource  of  the  ruler,  except  through  personal 
services;  but  they,  in  fact,  survive  to  this  day,  in 
a  few  isolated  communities,  in  the  form  of  the 
self -assessment  of  the  citizen.  To  go  no  farther 
back  than  the  feudal  days,  in  England,  while  the 
chief  military  support  of  the  kingdom  was  af- 
forded by  the  muster  of  the  vassals,  it  was  the 
fiction  of  the  law,  that,  so  far  as  aids  and  subsi- 
dies were  concerned,  the  tax  payer  made  a  volun- 
tary offering  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  prince; 
and  that  the  promise  of  a  tax  bound  only  the 
individual  who  made  it.  It  was  the  practice  of 
bringing  personal  property  and  income  under  con- 
tribution, which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  taxation 
and  representation  must  go  together,  and  caused 
the  formal  grant  of  money.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  system  of  poor  relief,  in  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth,  collections  were  taken  in  churches,  and 
each  person  was  left  to  be  the  judge  of  what  for 
him  constituted  "a  reasonable  contribution." — 
The  papal  revenues,  also,  may  perhaps  be  brought 
under  this  head.  The  pope  was  by  far  the  great- 
est capitalist  of  the  middle  ages.  The  British  par- 
liament at  one  time  declared  that  the  contributions 
made  by  their  people  to  the  pope  were  iLye  times 
as  great  as  those  nuuie  to  the  sovereign.  —  Adam 
Bmith  cites  Hamburgh,  Basle,  Zurich,  Unterwald 
and  Holland,  among  the  communities  where  the 
self-valuation  of  the  citizen  was  still,  in  his  day, 
accepted.  Riesbeck,  in  his  "Travels  in  Gar- 
many,"  says  of  the  fiorst  named  city,  "some  taxes 
are  voluntary,  and  the  burghers  have  the  right  to 
put  what  they  think  their  quota  into  the  purse, 
which  is  shut,  and  the  deputies  dare  not  open 
it  in  their  presence."  Even  within  a  few  years 
there  have  remained  free  cities  in  Qermany  and 
cantons  in  Switzerland,  where  the  rule  of  volun- 
tary contribution  still  subsisted  in  all  its  purity. 

—  II.  PubUc  Property,  Lucrative  Prerogatives  and 
8taU  Mnterprise.  1.  Rent  charges  in  favor  of  the 
state,  as  the  proprietor  of  all  lands.  Throughout 
considerable  portions  of  Asia  and  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  the  rent  of  land,  paid  to  the  state,  fur- 
nishes by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. That  the  soil  originally  belonged  to  the 
community  or  nation,  private  property  in  land 
being,  indeed,  a  comparatively  modem  institution, 
and  finding  its  justification  only  in  political  expe- 
diency, is  admitted  by  nearly  all  publicists  of 


authority.  By  vesting  the  title  to  the  soil  in  in- 
dividuals, the  state  sacri^^  that  large  revenue 
resulting  from  the  progressive  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  land,  which  would  otherwise  have 
accrued  to  the  treasury.  It  is  equally  beyond 
question  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land  might  have  been  obtained, 
while  yet  the  state  imposed  fiscal  charges  and 
military  or  political  obligations  which  would  have 
secured  for  the  community  a  considerable  share 
of  that  progressive  enhancement  of  values.  —  The 
proposition  to  reassert  the  right  and  interest  of 
the  state  in  all  the  land  which  has  become  the 
subject  of  individual  ownership,  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  later  days  of  his  life,  and 
the  programme  for  this  substitution  of  rent  for 
taxation,  with  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  will  be 
found  in  his  later  speeches  and  essays.  Mr.  Mill 
pointed  to  the  cojomutation  of  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions of  tne  English  landowners,  for  the  altogether 
insufficient  consideration  of  a  tax  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  upon  the  valuation  of  1692,  and  also 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  crown  in  the 
lands  of  a  portion  of  British  India,  by  which  the 
"unearned  increment"  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  individual  proprietors,  instead  of  being 
reserved  to  the  public  treasury.  Mr.  Mill's  practi- 
cal proposition  was  to  appraise  all  estates  according 
to  their  present  market  value,  and  thereafter  to  as- 
sess them  to  the  full  amount  of  all  enhanced  value 
which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  due  to  applications 
of  labor  and  capital.  To  this  he  looked  as  a  fiscal 
resource  which  should  relieve  the  community 
from  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation. More  recently  Mr.  Henry  George  has  pro- 
posed, in  his  "Progress  and  Poverty)"  to  assert 
the  right  of  the  state,  not  only  to  all  future  increase 
of  value  in  the  land,  but  to  its  present  value,  as- 
serting that  all  grants  of  exclusive  property  in 
land  are  and  have  always  been  void,  and  that  the 
proprietors  of  land  are  not  even  entitled  to  reserve 
the  value  of  their  improvements.  —  2,  Escheat, 
the  principle,  viz.,  that  the  state  is  the  proprietor 
of  all  estates,  real  or  i)er8onal,  to  which  individ- 
ual titles  or  claiips  are  lost.  It  will  at  once  ap- 
pear that  the  scope  of  this  principle,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  revenue,  will  widen  or  contract 
in  correspondence  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  descent  and  bequest  of  property,  and  prescribe 
the  times  and  modes  of  proving  claims,  in  which 
respect  some  countries  are  far  more  liberal  than 
others.  Under  the  feudal  system,  escheat  con- 
stituted a  most  important  source  of  revenue.  In 
England  the  right  of  devising  real  property  did 
not  exist,  after  the  conquest,  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  no  small  proportion  of  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  passed  to  the  crown  under  the 
operation  of  this  principle.  Modem  society,  how- 
ever, whether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  instincts 
of  property  right,*  or  from  a  politic  desire  to 
promote  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  has  given 
continually  wider  and  wider  extension  to  the 

•  Sinclair,  In  his  ''History  of  the  Beveniie,''  itisinatiMS 
escheat  as  "  a  species  of  oODllscation.'* 
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power  of  bequest  and  to  the  principle  of  inher- 
itance, until  escheat,  e§  a  source  of  revenue,  has 
ceased  to  be  of  much  importance.  —  In  1706 
Jeremy  Bentham  published  a  notable  tract  entitled 
''  Escheat  vs.  Taxation,"  in  which  that  daring  re- 
former proposed  an  extension  of  the  existing  law 
of  escheat,  *'  a  law  coeval  with  the  very  first  ele- 
ments of  the  constitution,"  with  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  the  power  of  bequest.  The  intended 
eftect  was  "the  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the 
public  all  vacant  successions,  property  of  every 
denomination  included,  on  the  failure  of  near 
relatives,  will  or  no  imS,  subject  only  to  the  power 
of  bequest,  as  hereinafter  limited."  By  "near 
relatives"  Bentham  intends  "such  relatives  as 
stand  within  the  degrees  termed  prohibited,  with 
reference  to  marriage."  Furthermore,  in  the  case 
of  "  such  relatives"  within  the  pale  as  are  not  only 
childless,  but  without  prospec)  of  chUdren,  he 
proposes  that,  instead  of  taking  their  share  in 
ready  money,  they  should  take  only  the  interest 
of  it,  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  for  life.  As  to 
the  latitude  to  be  left  to  the  power  of  bequest,  he 
says,  "  I  should  propose  that  it  be  continued  in 
respect  to  the  half  of  whatsoever  property  would 
be  at  present  subject  to  that  power."  Bentham 
argues  that  the  scheme  he  proposes  for  di8i)en8ing 
with  taxation  by  limiting  the  power  of  bequest 
and  restricting  succession  to  near  relatives,  woidd 
work  no  wrong.  Hardship,  in  the  distribution 
of  property,  is  in  proportion  to  disappointment: 
expectation  thwarted.  If  distant  relatives  were 
taught  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  that 
they  could  not  succeed,  no  expectations  would 
be  excited,  and  such  persons  would  suffer  no 
wrong,  being  simply  put  into  the  case  of  others 
who  have  no  rich  distant  relatives.  Bentham's 
proposal  received  no  special  attention  at  the  time; 
and,  except  in  the  way  of  taxes  upon  successions 
and  bequests,*  little  progress  has  since  been  made 
in  the  direction  indicated;  but  it  is  probable  that 
among  the  earliest  of  the  measures  of  a  militant 
and  triumphant  democracy  would  be  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  bequest  and  the  restriction 
of  succession,  each  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  as 
the  proprietor  of  all  estates  to  which  individu- 
al titles  or  claims  may  be  lost.  — 8.  Fines  and 
forfeitures  for  criminality  and  delinquency.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that,  since  government  exists 
largely  for  the  protection  of  property  and  life,  and 
for  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  society, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  government  and  adminis- 
tering justice  might  largely  be  thrown  upon  de- 
linquents and  criminals.  In  feudal  times,  fines 
and  forfeitures  constituted  a  very  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  crown.  This  was  the 
result  of  two  causes.  First,  the  relation  of  the 
tenant  to  the  lord  was  a  personal  one,  and  f  ail- 

•  Bj  the  revenne  meaaoieB  introdooed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  18SS,  the  t&x  upon  the  direct  sacceaaion  of  a  child  to  a 
parent  was  placed  at  1  per  cent. ;  that  upon  the  succession 
of  an  entire  stranger  in  blood,  at  10  per  cent  Intermediate 
rates  were  fixed  for  successions  within  certain  degrees  of 
consanguinity.    If  10  per  cent,  why  not  60? 


ures  in  personal  loyalty,  although  not  rising  to 
what  in  the  present  day  would  be  deemed  crimes 
against  society,  were  punished  by  heavy  fines  t>r 
total  forfeiture.  Second,  the  crimes  of  those  days 
were  largely  political,  and  great  offenders  were 
likely  to  be  men  of  wealth  and  position  who  would 
be  fat  subjects  for  amercement.f  The  wars  of 
the  roses,  for  example,  were  so  fruitful  of  for 
f eitures  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  the 
realm  became  the  property  of  the  crown.  In  the 
present  age,  political  crimes  have  become  compara- 
tively infrequent,  and  the  criminal  class  are  mainly 
drawn  from  the  poor.  Hence,  this  branch  of  the  . 
public  revenue  has  shrunk  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. Fines  and  forfeitures  still  pay  a  part 
of  the  expenses  of  strictly  judicial  establishments, 
especially  in  the  lower  or  police  courts,  but  thej 
add  little  to  the  general  revenues  of  the  state. 
Even  the  labor  of  condemned  criminals  is  sel- 
dom found  to  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  under  vrard. — 4. 
Tributes  from  colonies,  dependencies  and  con- 
quered nations,  including  war  fines,  requisitions 
and  indemnities.  "  In  all  ages,"  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  "  taxes  and  tribute  have  been  characterisUc 
incidents  of  a  dependency.  The  subject  powen 
of  Asiatic  monarchies,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  were  despoiled  by  the  rapacity  of  saUvps 
and  pashas,  and  the  greed  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  Greek  colonies,  which  resemUed 
those  of  England  more  than  any  other  dependen- 
cies of  antiquity,  were  forced  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  treasury  of  the  parent  state-.  Carthage 
exacted  tribute  from  her  subject  towns  and  ter- 
ritories, f  The  Roman  provinces  *  paid  tribute  to 
CsBsar.'  In  modem  times  Spain  received  tribute 
from  her  European  dependencies,  and  a  revenue 
from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  her  American 
colonies.  It  was  also  the  policy  of  France,  Hol- 
land and  Portugal  to  derive  a  tribute  from  their 
settlements."  In  our  own  day,  Holland  has 
drawn  a  net  revenue  of  £8,000,000  from  the 
island  of  Java,  the  natives  being  required  to 
cultivate  defined  portions  of  land  in  specified 
crops.  That  compulsory  cultivation  used  to  in- 
clude many  crops;  subsequently,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  confined  to  sugar  and  coffee;  since  1880,  as  I 
understand  it,  coffee  has  remained  the  sole  crop 
so  cultivated.  —  I  have  quoted  a  passage  from  Sir 
E.  May,  relative  to  the  forced  contributions  of 
colonies  and  dependencies:  let  me  complete  the 
sentence.  "  But  England,  satisfied  with  ita  ccdo- 
nial  trade,  by  which  her  subjects  at  home  were 
enriched,  imposed  upon  them  alone  all  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state."  This  sentence  expresses  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  English  system  of 


t  The  extortions  of  the  early  kings  of  KngJand,  under 
the  pretense  of  administering  Justioe,  are  very  strikingly 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  "  History."  * 

X  Immense  contributi<His  were  enforced  by  the  CarthagiB* 
ians  trom  the  towns  on  the  Libian-Phcenlcian  coa«t.  **At 
one  time,*'  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  immediately  after  the  llrat  Pa- 
nic war,  they  took  ftom  the  nual  coltiTatora'aa  mnch  as  on*- 
half  their  produce." 
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.  dealing  with  colonies.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  system  was  necessarily  lighter 
in  the  burdens  it  imposed  than  would  have  been 
a  system  of  taxation.  The  constraints  which  the 
navigation  acts  of  England*— designed  to  give  to 
British  shippers  and  British  merchants  the  profits 
of  the  colonial  trade — placed  upon  the  energies  of 
those  young  and  growing  communities,  were  fre- 
quently more  galling  and  depressing  than  heavy 
taxation  would  have  been.  Another  incident  of 
the  British  colonial  system  in  the  past  was  patron- 
age, affording,  as  that  system  did,  a  wide  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  friends,  connections  and 
political  partisans  of  the  home  government.  Un- 
til the  reform  of  the  civil  service  this  was  of  a  real 
and  great  fiscal  value,  being  worth  more  to  the 
administration  than  an  addition  of  millions  to 
the  revenue  would  have  been.  Even  now  it  is 
assertedf  that  the  Indian  army  is  maintained  and 
employed  quite  as  much  for  the  imperial  interests 
of  Great  Britain  as  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  unity  of  India ;  that  the  salaries  of 
British  officials  are  there  vastly  greater  than  neces- 
aary  or  desirable ;  and  that  the  construction  of 
immense  systems  of  public  improvements,  rail- 
^ways,  canals  and  irrigating  works,  at  the  expense 
of  India,  has  been  controlled  largely  by  the  inter- 
ests of  British  capitalists  or  by  the  demands  of 
British  cotton  spinners. — The  Danish  Sound  dues, 
"  the  most  important  transit  duties  in  the  world," 
until  1857,  constituted  a  striking  example  of  this 
class  of  contributions.  In  the  year  named,  these 
duties  were  finally  abolished,  Denmark  receiv- 
ing 80,470,826  rix  dollars  in  final  commutation, 
of  which  sum  Great  Britain  paid  a  full  third. 
The  United  States  subsequently  joined  in  this 
purchase  of  the  rights  of  Denmark  over  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Baltic,  having,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  its  national  history,  made  successive 
contributions  to  the  revenues  of  the  piratical  Bar- 
bary  states,  for  the  privilege  of  sailing  the  Medit- 
erranean. —  The  principle  of  making  the  enemy, 
as  far  as  possible,  pay  the  cost  of  war  while  in 
progress,  and  exacting  an  indemnity  subsequently 
for  such  expenses  as  could  not  be  met  by  requisi- 
tions and  billeting,  is  of  too  wide  historical  usage 
to  require  mention  here.  The  application  of  that 
principle  is  only  limited  by  the  power  of  belliger- 
ents. After  the  treaty  of  1842,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  pay  England  sums 
approaching  thirty  millions  of  dollars  on  account 
of  opium  seized,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  It  was  reserved  for  Germany,  after 
the  war  with  France  in  1870-71,  to  exact  the 
most  gigantic  war  indemnity  ever  paid  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  —  5.  Still  another  source  of 
revenue  is  found  in  the  sale  of  offices,  honors  and 

*  For  the  inflnence  of  thne  acts  tn  tho  American  colonien, 
•ee  Bancroft's  History  of  U.  8.,  yoI.  v..  p.  865-6. 

t  See  the  speeches  of  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Pawcett  on  sncces- 
■!▼•  Indian  hndgeta.  **  India,''  says  Prof.  Pawcett.  **  seems 
too  often  to  bo  looked  npon  as  if  she  had  heen  specially 
created  to  inereaae  the  profits  of  English  merchants,  to 
•Sold  valnahle  opportunities  for  English  youths,  and  to 
give  OS  a  hoontiftU  supply  of  cheap  cotton." 


titles.  The  accounts  of  such  sales  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  the  days  of  its  decline ;  by  the 
popes  throughout  the  middle  ages;  by  the  kings 
of  France,  especially  from  Louis  XII.  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution ;  and  in  England,  under  the 
Stuarts;  form  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  finance ;(  but  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  upon  it  here.  At  times  these  sales  were 
mere  acts  of  extortion  by  the  sovereign;  at  others 
they  amounted  to  little  else  than  the  sales  of  annu- 
ities under  the  name  of  salaries  attached  to  the 
offices  conferred;  at  times  these  offices  carried 
privileges  and  opportunities  by  which  the  pur- 
chaser might  reimburse  himself  for  his  outlay, 
whether  through  a  monopoly,  or  through  the  right 
to  collect  or  disburse  the  public  revenues,  which 
was  a  very  common  incident  of  these  sales.  — 
6.  Domains  (L'etat  capitaliate.)  Even  under  the 
modem  European  principle  of  the  private  owner- 
ship of  lands,  the  state  is,  in  all  countries,  the 
possessor  of  larger  or  smaller  domains,  from 
which  a  revenue,  in  money  or  produce,  may  be 
derived,  or  which,  while  yielding  no  revenue  in 
form,  serve  public  uses  which  would  otherwise 
require  expenditures  out  of  the  treasury.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  editor  of  the  EconomMU  Fran- 
faii,  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  "Finance," 
expresses  the  distinction  between  the  property  of 
the  state  which  is  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  indi- 
viduals, yielding  no  revenue,  and  that  which  is 
productive:  thefoTmeThecfdlBdomainepitbUc,  and 
the  latter  domaine  prii>d  de  I'dtat,  The  former,  he 
says,  is  almost  everywhere  vastly  greater  than  the 
latter,  and  tends  continually  to  increase;  and  he 
makes  this  striking  statement  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  property  thus  belonging  to  the  state,  given 
up  to  public  uses,  without  yielding  a  revenue  to 
the  treasury:  "In  a  country  like  France,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  difficult  to  appraise  at  less  than  800 
millions  of  francs  per  annum,  that  which  is  so 
employed  by  the  central  government,  the  depart- 
ments and  the  communes."  —  The  domains  of  the 
state  from  which  money  or  produce  is  derived, 
make,  of  course,  a  much  larger  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  finance,  though  no  more  truly,  as  we  said 
at  the  beginning,  constituting  a  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  —  In  England  the  royal  domains  were, 
at  first,  very  ample.  Even  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  it  was  said  that  the  crown  was  pos- 
sessed of  1,422  manors,  besides  other  lands  and 
quit  rents.  The  Norman  conquest  largely  in- 
creased the  landed  wealth  of  the  sovereign.  In 
the  rdgn  of  Henry  Y .  t^  was  augmented  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  alien  priories,  110  in  number. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  large  endowment,  suc- 
cessive alienations,  sometimes  in  real  exigencies 
of  the  state,  but  more  commonly  wasteful  and 
often  shameful  in  their  origin,  so  reduced  the 
crown  lands  that  the  income  of  Henry  VI.  was 
stated  at  but  £5,000.  In  this  impoverishment  of 
the  crown,  several  general  resumptions  of  grants 

t  See  especially  the  worlu  ot  Sayigny,  Banke  and  Da 
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were  authorized  by  parliament.  The  breach  with 
Rome,  and  the  plunder  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments by  Henry  YIII.,  placed  vast  wealth  at  the 
disposal  of  that  disinterested  reformer ;  but  a 
similar  course  of  improvident  and  wasteful  alien- 
ations soon  brought  the  income  of  the  sovereign 
again  below  his  urgent  necessities.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  James  I.  the  entire  land  revenue  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  amounted 
to  only  £06,870.  James  sold  lands  to  the  value  of 
£775,000,  and  left  debts  to  an  equal  amount.  — 
Prodigal,  however,  as  had  been  the  alienation  of 
the  crown  lands  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
it  was  William  III.,  the  author  of  the  modem 
scheme  of  public  finance,  who  did  most  to  dis- 
sipate the  hereditary  property  of  the  crown;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  two  facts  were  without  a  vital 
connection.  William,  foreseeing  the  vast  fiscal 
power  of  government,  under  the  commercial  as 
contrasted  with  the  feudal  organization  of  soci- 
ety, would  seem  to  have  regarded  the  traditional 
revenues  of  England  with  contempt.  At  the  end 
of  his  reign,  parliament,  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
"having  obtained  accounts  of  the  stat«  of  the 
land  revenues,  found  that  they  had  been  reduced 
by  grants,  alienations,  incumbrances,  reversions 
and  pensions,  until  they  scarcely  exceeded  the 
rent  roll  of  a  squire." —  Whatever  William  may 
have  thought  of  landed  revenues,  as  compared 
with  the  proceeds  of  excises  and  customs,  his  im- 
mediate successors  were  not  content  with  the  sit- 
uation, and  an  act  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Anne's  reign,  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leases 
from  the  crown,  for  any  longer  term  than  thirty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives,  were  declared  void, 
except  with  regard  to  houses,  which  may  be 
granted  for  fifty  years.  "The  misfortune  is," 
says  Blackstone,  '*that  this  act  was  made  too 
late,  after  almost  every  valuable  inheritance  in 
possession  of  the  crown  had  been  granted  away." 
"There  are  very  few  estates  in  the  kingdom  that 
have  not,  at  some  period  or  other  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  by  forfeiture,  escheat  or  otherwise.  For- 
tunately for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  this  hered- 
itary landed  revenue,  by  a  series  of  improvident 
mismanagement,  is  sunk  almost  to  nothing."  —  It 
was  especially  the  contemplation  of  English  ex- 
perience in  this  respect,  which  drew  from  Adam 
Smith  that  strong  assertion  of  the  impolicy  of 
seeking  to  derive  revenue  from  public  domains, 
which  is  so  often  quoted  in  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject: "  The  servants  of  the  most  negligent  master 
are  better  superintended  than  the  servants  of  the 
most  vigilant  sovereign."  "The  crown  lands  of 
Great  Britain  do  not  at  present  afford  the  fourth 
part  of  the  rent  which  could  probably  be  drawn 
from  them  if  they  were  the  property  of  private 
persons.  If  the  crown  lands  were  more  extensive, 
it  is  probable  they  would  be  still  worse  managed. 
*  *  In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  civilized  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as  they 
probably  would  be,  would  scaroe,  perhaps,  amount 


to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they  levy  upon  the  , 
people  even  in  peaceful  times."  Perhi^  had  Dr. 
Smith  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  able,  com- 
prehensive, frugal  and  solicitous  Prussian  admin- 
istration of  public  estates  to-day,  he  might  find 
reason  to  qualify  the  judgment  expressed  above. 
— M.  Cherbuliez,  in  his  JSeience  Eeonomiqus,  takes 
strong  ground  against  making  public  domains  an 
important  element  in  the  fiscal  system.  One  re- 
mark is  especially  notable.  Domains  do  not,  he 
says,  furnish  an  available  resource  in  time  of 
emergency.  On  the  wliole,  this  remark  is  both 
true  and  important;  yet  the  recent  examples  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  with  their  guano  deposits,*  Egypt, 
with  the  large  sugar  plantations  of  the  khedive, 
Honduras,  with  her  precious  forests  of  mahogany, 
have  shown  that  a  tangible  property  of  this  kind 
may  sometimes  afford  a  certain  advantage  for 
quickly  placing  a  large  loan,  for  a  state  of  small 
credit.  — We  have  seen  how  the  crown  lands  of 
England  were  wasted  by  improvident  alienations. 
Everywhere  much  the  same  story  is  told  by  the 
shrunken  domains  of  the  state.  What  was  once 
the  chief  fiscal  resource  of  many  states,  now  re* 
mains  even  an  important  item  in  the  budgets  of 
but  a  few  states.  Russia,  says  M.  Cherbuliez,  ia 
almost  the  only  state  of  modem  Europe  which 
draws  from  its  fiscal  domain  a  notable  share  of 
its  revenue.  Yet  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wtkrtemberg 
and  Sweden  still  retain  extensive  and  profitable 
domains.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  crown 
lands  of  Hanover,  if  any  one  could  find  out  to 
whom  they  belong.  —  In  the  United  States  the 
possession  of  vast  areas  of  fertile  territory  by  the 
new  government,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
fiscal  history,  looked  upon  by  almost  all  the  states- 
men of  the  republic  as  a  resource  to  be  cherished 
and  improved.  Gradually,  however,  as  told  un- 
der other  titles  of  this  work,  the  project  of  draw- 
ing rcvenue  from  the  public  lands  was  abandoned; 
and  for  the  past  two  generations  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  government  to  promote  the  appro- 
priation  of  the  public  lands  by  individual  citizens, 
on  the  payment  of  a  merely  nominal  price,  or  of 
merely  the  fees  of  registration.  This  policy  was 
announced  by  President  Jackson,  in  his  message 
of  1882,  in  which  he  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
our  tme  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  rcvenue; 
and  that  they  be  sold  to  settlers,  in  limited  par- 
cels, at  a  price  barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system, 
and  the  cost  arising  under  our  Indian  contracts." — 
In  the  respect  of  the  proportion  of  revenue  drawn, 
from  state  domains  and  state  enterprise,  M.  heroy 
Beaulieu  offers  the  following  contrast  between 
England  and  Prussia:  "  The  one  has,  so  to  speak, 
no  revenues  from  domains;  what  remains  of  such 
revenues  constitutes  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
its  vast  budget.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear 
desirous  of  creating  such  a  revenue.    The  other 

«  H.  Gamier  states,  that,  in  the  budget  of  ChUI  giua» 
stands  for  a  revenue  of  114,000,000  franca,  against  4,000^000 
from  castoms,  and  1,800,000  from  all  other  aonioes. 
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Mrtion,  on  the  contrary,  while  relying  upon  taxa- 
tion for  the  greater  part  of  its  revenue,  neverthe- 
less draws  sums  relatively  enormous,  in  part  from 
the  private  estates  of  the  crown,  in  part  from  in- 
dustries which  it  carries  on  subject  to  competition, 
and  in  part  even  from  floating  capital  which  it 
has  placed  at  home  or  abroad.  This  nation,  more- 
over, appears  not  the  least  in  the  world  desirous 
of  abandoning  this  system;  it  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  wish  to  extend  it."  Prussia,  remarks 
this  excellent  writer  on  finance,  is  {tgrieuUettr,  in- 
dustfrid,  entrepreneur  de  tramporU,  The  follow- 
ing is  his  summary  of  the  revenue  of  Prussia 
from  this  general  class  of  resouices,  during  the 
year  under  discussion : 

Franea. 
namaiiifl,  properly  eo  called,  i.  «.,  eststee  under 

caltnre 85,681,000 

JProdaoe  of  foreets 64,685,000 

Qron  revenue  of  the  state  railways. 178,600,000 

ToUe  upon  roads • 5,780,000 

Tolls  npon  canaU 2^960.000 

From  the  profits  of  the  hank  of  Pnisda 7,607,000 

Frodnce  of  the  mint 1,890,100 

Prodnee  of  the  state  printing  establishment 1,882,600 

Produce  of  schools  of  agricaltnre,  etc 8,908,080 

Frodnce  of  mines,  factories  and  salt  works  1>e> 

longing  to  the  state 118,843,556 

Total 807,857,185 

^Extending  this  comparison  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  generally,  M.  Maurice  Block  presents  the 
following  instructive  table : 


ooinmuEs. 

Revenii^-Peroentase  derired  from 

Dp- 
maliu. 

Direct 
Tastes. 

Indireot 
Taxes. 

other 
Sources. 

Total 

"Fnmw ...t^ 

6.6 
44.0 
0.6 
7.6 
8.1 
14.8 
8.6 

19.4 
10.0 
18.8 
88.5 
55.1 
11.8 
80.0 

66.1 
87.0 
TO.8 
89.0 
80.4 
46.4 
88.4 

80.0 

"u'.b" 

89.1 
81.4 
88.6 
89.0 

100 

Prussia 

100 

Great  Britain 

Austria,  Cisleithan.... 
Anstria,  Transleithan. 
RiuBla7. 

100 
100 
100 
100 

Italy 

100 

—  m.  We  reach,  now,  the  class  of  public  reve- 
nues which  are  derived  from  sources  which  we 
have  indicated  by  the  term  ^^uaei  taaes.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  sources  of  revenue  and 
taxes  proper,  on  the  one  hand,  or  certain  lucrative 
prerogatives,  on  the  other,  is  not  always  clearly 
marked;  yet,  in  general,  it  is  believed  that  the 
classification  adopted  is  a  convenient  one.  Under 
this  general  title  we  note  the  following:  1.  Mo- 
nopolies. These  have  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  history  of  public  revenues,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  strongly 
opposed  to  exdusive  privileges  of  production  or  of 
sale,  still  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  budget 
of  many  of  the  most  progressive  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Monopolies  may  be  commercial,  industrial 
or  financial.  The  distinction  between  the  monop- 
olies of  the  past  and  those  of  the  present  day  is 
very  marked.  Formerly,  monopolies  were  grant- 
ed, for  the  profit  of  the  government,  to  persons 
or  corporations,  to  carry  on  a  vast  variety  of  op- 
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erations,  great  and  small  alike,*  most  of  which 
were  susceptible  of  individual  management.  — 
The  study,  not  of  finance  but  of  political  econo- 
my (for  the  distinction  is  one  important  to  be  oIk 
served),  has  freed  industry  and  trade  from  monop^ 
olies  of  the  order  of  those  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  monopolies  of  to-day 
rest  upon  a  few  great  industries,  carefully  selected 
for  their  fiscal  capabilities;  and  these,  by  prefer- 
ence, such  as  naturally  tend  toward  monopoly, 
for  example,  banking  or  railway  traffic.  A  few 
articles  of  manufacture  of  exceptional  "richness" 
as  the  subjects  of  monopoly,  such  as  opium,  to- 
bacco, salt  and  matches,  have  been  hit  upon  by 
the  governments  of  several  European  countries. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  state  monopoly 
in  France,  Italy,  Spain, and  Austria.  Even  the 
imperious  will  of  Prince  Bismarck  has,  however, 
failed  to  introduce  this  monopoly  into  the  fisctd 
system  of  the  German  empire.  The  government 
monopoly  of  this  article  was  established  in  France 
in  1674.  During  the  revolution,  under  the  power- 
ful impulse  experienced  toward  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  upon  industry  and  society,  the  con- 
stituent assembly  abolished  the  monopoly,  and 
threw  open  the  manufacture  to  competition;  but 
sought  still  to  retain  the  revenue  previously  de- 
rived from  this  source,  by  imposing  a  requirement 
of  licenses  for  the  manufacture.  This  measure 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  diminution  of  receipts^ 
and  in  1810  Napoleon  restored  the  monopoly,  con- . 
f erring  upon  the  rSgis  the  combined  rights  of  the 
purchase  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  and  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  article  for  consumption.  lu 
1864  the  gross  receipts  were,  in  francs,  320,000,000, 
and  the  expenses  of  administration,  66,000,000;  net 
receipts,  154,000,000  francs.  In  1877  the  gross  re- 
ceipts had  risen  to  812,000,000  francs.— A  most 
instructive  lesson  in  finance  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  experience  of  the  government  of  France 
in  enforcing  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  the  government  having  been  completely 
baffled,  in  its  earlier  efforts,  through  the  ease  of 
illicit  manufacture  in  the  case  of  this  article,  noth- 
ing being  required  for  the  purpose  but  "a  small 
quantity  of  phosphorous  paste  and  a  bundle  of 
wood. "  The  student  of  fiscal  science  will  be  well 
repaid  by  reading  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
"London  Economist"  on  this  subject,  extending 
through  1874,1875  and  1876.— 2.  Lotteries.    These 

*  Thus,  Brodie,  referring  to  the  soap  monopoly,  conetitat- 
ed  by  Charles  I.  of  England,  says:  "  Almost  every  article  of 
ordinary  consumption,  whether  of  mannfactnre  or  not,  was 
exposed  to  a  similar  abase :  salt,  starch,  coals,  iron,  wine, 
pens,  cards  and  dice,  beavers,  pelts,  bone-lace,  etc.,  meat 
dressed  in  taverns,  tobacco,  wine  caslcs,  brewing  and  distill- 
ing, lampreys,  weighing  of  hay  and  straw  in  London  and 
Westminster,  ganging  of  red  herrings,  batter  casks,  kelp 
and  seaweed,  linen  doth,  rags,  hops,  buttons,  hats,  gntstring, 
spectacles,  combs,  tobacco  pipes,  etc.,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
in  short,  articles  down  to  the  sole  gathering  of  rags,  were  all 
under  the  fetters  of  monopolies,  and  consequently  deeply 
taxed.'"  Of  Queen  Bllcabeth's  system  of  monopolies  Home 
remarks  that,  had  it  been  continued,  the  Bngland  of  his  day 
would  have  contained  as  little  mdnstry  as  Morocco  or  the 
coast  of  Barbary. 
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only  require  to  be  menUoned,  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue largely  made  use  of  in  the  past  by  nearly  all 
governments,  and  still  constituting  a  not  unim- 
portant feature  of  the  budgets  of  many  countries. 
**  The  profit  which  the  public  draws. from  lotter- 
ies/' wrote  Hamilton,  "  may  be  considered  as  a  tax 
on  the  spirit  of  gaming,  and  added  to  the  amount 
of  other  taxes."  While  lotteries  afford  a  most  ef- 
fective means  of  securing  revenue  in  the  immediate 
instance,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  their  ulti- 
mate effect,  they  reduce  the  fiscal  capabilities  of  a 
people,  by  discouraging  patient  and  steady  indus- 
try, and  by  weakening  the  instincts  of  frugality 
and  abstinence.— 8.  Another  quasi  tax,  once  wide- 
ly in  exercise,  but  now  restrained  and  confined, 
and  in  almost  all  civilized  states  wholly  discontin- 
ued, except  in  the  event  of  warlike  operations,  is 
purveyance,  defined  by  Blackstone  as  the  "  right 
enjoyed  by  the  crown,  of  buying  up  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
king's  purveyors,  for  the  use  of  his  royal  house- 
hold, at  an  appraised  valuation,  in  preference  to 
all  others,  and  even  without  consent  of  the  owner; 
and  also  of  forcibly  impressing  the  carriages  and 
horses  of  the  subject  to  do  Xhe  king's  business  on 
the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of  timber, 
baggage  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient  to  the 
proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  fixed  price."  "  A 
prerogative," adds  the  commentator,  "which  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally  throughout  Europ>e  during 
the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  high  valu- 
ation of  money  consequential  thereupon."  —  4. 
Another  mode  of  raising  a  revenue,  which  par- 
takes largely  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  without  bear- 
ing its  form,  is  through  the  exaction  of  fees  for 
stated  or  occasional  services,  performed  by  the 
agents  of  the  state.  The  mention  of  fees  brings 
up  an  Illustration  of  what  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  regarding  the  difiSculty  of  com- 
paring the  revenues  of  different  states.  Take  the 
matter  of  tolls  upon  bridges  and  roads.  In  one 
community,  travel  is  free;  the  great  cost  of  main- 
taining this  service  goes  into  the  budget  of  ex 
penditures;  and  the  amount  to  be  collected  in 
taxes  is  by  just  so  much  increased.  In  another, 
perhaps  an  adjacent,  community,  transport  and 
transit  pay  tolls,  which  are  employed  to  maintain 
the  bridges  and  roads  in  repair,  to  pay  interest  on 
the  cost  of  construction,  and  perhaps  also  to  ac- 
cumulate a  sinking  fund  for  the  final  discharge  of 
the  principal  sum ;  and  the  tolls  so  paid  do  not 
enter  at  all  into  the  budget.  In  the  same  way  the 
expenses  of  judicial  proceedings  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  may  be  met  out  of  the  gen- 
eral treasury,  in  monthly  or  quarterly  salaries, 
or  may  be  paid,  in  minuter  portions,  by  individ- 
ual suitors.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other 
method  prevails,  the  apparent  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  state  will  be  increased  or  diminished, 
without  regard  to  the  real  burden  resting  upon  the 
community.  The  earlier  abolition  of  tolls  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  fact  which  no  student  of  comparative 


revenue  could  safely  leave  out  of  account.  — The 
question  of  the  equity  or  expediency  of  judicial 
fees  may  be  studied  with  amusement  and  profit, 
in  the  vigorous  writings  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Al- 
most in  the  degree  in  which  conmiunities  advance 
in  civilization,  are  roads  and  bridges  made  free 
to  travel;  and  the  expenses  of  their  construction 
and  maintenance  assumed  by  the  state,  instead  of 
being  charged  upon  the  individuals  using  them.  — 
5.  Coinage.*  Coinage  has  alwa^^s  been  one  of  the 
most  cherished  attributes  of  sovereignty  the  world 
over.  Of  India,  Dr.  Hunter  says:  "  Little  poten- 
tates, who,  in  every  other  respect,  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  Delhi,  maintained  their  independent 
right  of  coining.  As  it  was  the  last  privilege  to 
which  fallen  dynasties  clung,  so  it  was  the  first  to 
which  adventurers,  rising  into  power,  aspired. 
While  the  Mahrattas  were  still  mountain  robbers, 
they  set  up  a  mint;  and  in  1685  the  East  India 
company,  at  a  period  when  it  had  only  a  few 
houses  and  gardens  in  Bengal,  intrigued  for  the 
dignity  of  striking  its  own  coin."  —  But  it  was 
not  only  the  right  of  striking  the  coin  which  kings 
asserted  for  themselves.  The  right  of  debasing  the 
coin,  was,  says  Hallam,  "a  flower  of  the  crovrn." 
The  imposition  known  as  moneyage,  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England,  was  a  tax  of  one  shil- 
ling paid  every  three  years  by  each  hearth  in  the 
kingdom  specifically  to  induce  the  king  not  to  use 
his  prerogative  in  debasing  the  coin.  By  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  I.  this  imposition  was  abolished,  but 
not  with  any  impeachment  of  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  debase  the  coin  at  its  pleasure.  The  an- 
tiquarian, Ruding,  states  that,  at  one  period  in  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  lY.  the  seigniorage  on  gold 
money  was  above  18  per  cent.  In  France  the  de- 
basement of  the  coin,  under  the  royal  prerogative, 
was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  seignior- 
age exacted  by  John  II.  rose  at  times,  it  is  sGftted, 
to  three-fifths,  changing,  says  Le  Blanc,  almost 
every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener.  Seigniorage, 
to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  rendering  bullion  into 
coin,  has  received  the  approval  of  almost  all  econ- 
omists, from  Adam  Smith  down;  yet  the  English 
government  has,  since  1666,  coined  gold  of  full 
value  free  of  charge.  That  government  has,  how- 
ever, since  1816,  exacted  a  heavy  seigniorage  on 
its  silver  coin,  which  is  legal  tender  in  only  a  lim- 
ited amount.  Such  a  seignioi-age  on  the  smalls 
coin  of  a  country  affords  a  proper  souree  of  rev- 
enue, either  to  cover  the  expense  of  minting  the 
principal  coin,  wherever  the  English  system  of 
gratuitous  coinage  is  adopted,  or  to  be  brought 
into  the  treasury,  for  the  general  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment—  6.  The  issue  of  paper  money.  Paper 
money  is  money  in  respect  to  which  seigniorage  is 
carried  out  to  the  full  nominal  value  of  the  piece. 
Instead  of  taking  out,  say  1  per  cent.,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  coinage;  instead  of  taking  out,  say,  10 
per  cent.,  as  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  the  entire 
amount  of  bullion  is  abstracted,  and  a  paper  sign, 

•  The  regnlation  of  weights  and  mearares  in  England  wae, 
nntil  11  and  12  Wm.  m.  (c.  90)  conducted  to  secon  a  proAt 
to  the  state. 
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token  or  promise  is  substituted.  —  The  issue  of 
paper  money  having  legal-tender  power,  offers  a 
resource  to  government  which  has  always  been 
found  most  tempting  in  periods  of  great  national 
-exigency.  Provided  the  circulation  at  the  out- 
break of  a  war,  for  instance,  consisted  of  metal 
money,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  government 
to  issue  paper  to  the  same  denominative  amount, 
replacing  the  gold  or  silver  in  the  circulation, 
whereupon  the  metal  could  be  exported  to  buy 
goods  and  supplies  abroad.  According  to  Ricardo's 
•doctrine  of  money,  the  paper,  so  issued,  would 
not,  so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed  the  full  denomin- 
.ative  amount  of  the  metal  money  replaced,  neces- 
sarily become  subject  to  depreciation.  Thereafter, 
the  advantage  to  government  would  be  limited  to 
the  profit  of  a  forced  loan,  without  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  revolution  the  continental  con- 
gress had  recourse  to  this  exi)edient.  ' '  The  United 
States,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  "for  a  considerable 
time  derived  as  much  benefit  from  this  paper  cre- 
ation of  their  own,  though  without  any  fixed  funds 
for  its  support  or  redemption,  as  would  have  re- 
aulted  to  them  from  the  gift  of  as  many  Mexican 
dollars."  In  1862-4  the  United  States  issued  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  payment  for 
services  or  supplies,  of  which  it  enjoyed  the  use 
-without  payment  of  interest  until  1879.  The 
value  of  the  use  of  that  amount  of  capital,  for  that 
term  of  years,  was,  in  effect,  levied  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  by  a  species  of  irregular 
and  doubtless  very  mischievous  taxation. — The 
issue  of  paper  money  without  legal-tender  power, 
its  circulation  to  be  secured  by  the  offer  of  gov- 
ernment to  receive  it  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  to 
redeem  it  on  demand,  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
"This  is  not  open  to  any  grave  economical  objec- 
tions. Under  the  title  of  treasury  notes,  such  is- 
sues frequently  took  place  in  the  fiscal  history  of 
the  United  States,  long  before  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  of  secession  caused  the  issue  of  the  legal- 
tender  "greenbacks." — IV.  Taxation,  in  its  Va- 
rious Forms,  Public  contributions  may  be  ex- 
4icted  in  three  ways:  in  service,  in  products,  or  in 
money.  1.  By  services.  This  was  the  original 
form  of  taxation,  and  corresponds  closely  to  the 
ideal  tax  upon  faculty,  as  distinguished  from  the 
tax  upon  income,  upon  realized  wealth  or  capital, 
or  upon  expenditure.  In  the  early  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  the  citizen  served  his  countr}' 
in  the  army,  as  a  matter  of  direct  personal  obliga- 
tion, irrespective  of  payment.  The  custom  of  pay- 
ing the  soldiery  was  not  introduced  into  Athens 
until  the  age  of  Pericles ;  and  did  not  become  gen- 
eral throughout  Greece  for  more  than  a  generation 
afterward.  It  was  not  until  the  siege  of  Vcji  that 
the  practice  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  institution  of  the  feudal  system  created  a  na- 
tional militia  which  was  adequate  to  wars  carried 
on  with  the  lance,  the  sworid,  the  pike  and  the 
•crossbow.  Tlie  introduction  of  gunpowder  was 
soon  followed  by  the  creation  of  mercenary  armies, 
and  by  the  conversion  of  the  military  obligation 


of  the  mass  of  citizens  into  a  fiscal  obligation  for 
the  support  of  those  armies.  The  historian  Robert- 
son attributes  this  general  change  in  Europe  to  the 
long  wars  waged  by  the  powers  which  disputed 
the  mastery  of  Italy.  — Curiously  enough,  within 
the  present  century,  and  especially  within  the  last 
half  of  the  century,  we  have  sten  the  obligation 
of  personal  service  revived  and  enforced  upon  a 
scale  which  dwarfs  all  precedent  instances  in  his- 
tory. The  legions  of  Rome  were  but  a  handful 
to  the  hosts  which  are  now  kept  permanently 
under  arms  or  hourly  subject  to  call  from  head- 
quarters. Almost  universally,  the  great  powers 
which  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of 
Euroi)e,  and  the  smaller  nations  that  live  in  ap- 
prehension of  being  overwhelmed  by  their  gigan- 
tic neighbors,  have  abandoned,  as  too  costly  and 
too  dilatory,  the  attempt  to  keep  up  armies  by  a 
system  of  voluntary  enlistment,  and  have  resorted 
to  the  rule  of  universal  personal  obligation.  Eng- 
land stands  almost  alone,  to-day,  in  maintaining 
the  system  of  mercenary  soldiership.  Within  the 
past  eighteen  years  the  "  blood  tax  "  has  grown  to 
be  the  greatest  tax  levied  in  the  world.  "  It  is  com- 
puted," wrote  Mr.  Hume,  a  century  ago,  "  that  in 
all  European  nations  the  proportion  between  sol- 
diers and  people  does  not  exceed  1: 100."  Accord- 
ing to  M.  le  Faure,  the  armies  of  Europe,  on  a 
war  footing,  amounted,  in  1875,  to  9.*S8d,000,  the 
immediately  disposable  forces  of  the  German  em 
pire,  alone,  being  2,800,000.  —  Tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  armies  maintained  on  the  com- 
pulsory principle  and  those  kept  up  by  recruiting, 
is  a  tax  which  makes  no  figure  in  the  budget,  and 
does  not  enter  into  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure. Yet  it  is  a  tax  often  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing character.  Indeed,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  beginning  of  the  present  article, 
that  not  one  of  the  great  military  nations  of  Eu- 
rope could,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  its  fiscal 
powers,  support  its  existing  army  if  it  were  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  market  for  labor  and  hire  the 
services  it  now  commands.  This  element  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  difiSculty  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
parative cost  of  government,  for  it  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  taxes  by  personal  service  that 
their  real  value  can  never  be  ascertained.  M.  Gar- 
nier  speaks  of  impdts  tout  dfait  kUents;  qui  ne  rap- 
portent  rien  auJUc  et  qui  n*en  pesentpas  moiiis  sur 
les  populations.  Such,  eminently,  is  the  obligiition 
of  military  service.  Of  course  the  weight  of  it, 
measured  by  the  loss  it  infiicts,  will  vary  great- 
ly according  to  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
whether  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
or  in  agriculture;  according  to  the  severity  with 
which  military  requirements  arc  enforced,  and  pen- 
alties for  delinquency  exacted;  according  to  the 
spirit  which  presides  over  headquarters,  and  passes 
down  to  animate  commanders  and  staff.  Even  in 
a  purely  agricultural  community  how  great  a  dif- 
ference will  be  made  by  a  call  to  field  manoeuvres 
ten  days  before,  or  ten  days  after,  harvest;*  or  by 

*  Baron  Riesbeck,  in  his  travels  throagh  Germany  in  the 
middle  of  the  laat  century,  thus  speaks  of  the  array  of  the 
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the  requirement  of  brigade  and  diyision  evolu- 
tions, instead  of  company  drill  1  —  While,  thus, 
one  primitive  form  of  tax  by  personal  service  has 
recently  sprung  into  unexampled  importance,  an- 
other, once  of  vast  extent,  has  sunk  almost  out  of 
the  fiscal  system  of  Europe.  This  is  the  road  tax. 
"  Up  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,"  says  De  Tocque- 
ville,  "  the  highroads  were  not  repaired  at  all, 
or  were  kept  in  repair  at  the  cost  of  the  state  and 
of  the  roadside  landowners;  it  was  at  that  period 
that  the  plan  of  keeping  them  in  repair  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  peasantry  was  commenced.  It  seemed 
80  excellent  a  mode  of  securing  good  roads  with- 
out paying  for  them,  that  in  1787  a  circular  of  the 
comptroller  general  applied  it  to  the  whole  of 
France.  Thenceforth,  proportionately  to  the  ex- 
tension of  trade  and  the  increased  desire  for  good 
loads,  corv4e»  were  extended  and  increased.  In 
ceasing  to  be  seigniorial  and  becoming  royal,  eor- 
i)Ses  were  gradually  applied  to  all  public  works. 
In  1719  they  were  exacted  for  the  construction  of 
barracks.  'The  parishes  must  send  their  best 
workmen,'  said  the  ordinance,  'and  give  up  all 
other  work  for  this.'  Corvees  were  also  exacted 
for  the  conveyance  of  convicts  to  the  galleys,  and 
of  beggars  to  charitable  institutions,  and  for  the 
transport  of  military  baggage  when  troops  were  to 
be  moved  from  station  to  station."  —  Turgot  gives 
a  pitiful  account  of  the  burden  of  this  exaction  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  troops.  "The 
distance  to  be  traversed  is,"  he  says,  "often  five, 
six  and  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen  leagues.  Three 
days  are  consumed  for  the  journey  and  the  return. 
The  sum  allowed  is  not  one-fifth  the  value  of  the 
labor.  These  eoro^es  are  almost  invaiiably  re- 
quired in  the  summer,  during  harvest  time.  The 
oxen  are  almost  always  overdriven,  and  often  come 
home  sick.  The  work  is  done  in  the  most  disor- 
derly manner;  the  peasantry  are  continually  a  prey 
to  the  violence  of  the  soldiery.  Officers  habitually 
exact  more  than  the  law  allows;  they  sometimes 
compel  farmers  to  yoke  saddle  horses  to  carts, 
whereby  the  animals  may  be  seriously  lamed.  Sol- 
diers will  insist  on  riding  in  the  carts  which  are 
already  heavily  laden;  and,  in  their  impatience  at 
the  slow  gait  of  the  oxen,  will  prick  them  with 
their  swords,  while,  if  the  farmer  complains,  he  is 
roughly  handled."  —  The  above  affords  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  remark  already  made,  that 
the  weight  of  taxes  by  personal  service  can  never 
be  truly  estimated.  Were  the  requisition,  in  an 
agricultural  region,  to  fall  upon  a  time  when  men 
and  teams  would  otherwise  be  idle,  the  actual  net 

great  Frederick:  '*A11  the  military  regulations  have  these 
two  ends  in  view :  that  of  preventing  the  Improvement  of 
agricaltore  from  suffering  by  the  number  of  troops,  and  that 
of  making  them  subservient  to  the  circulation  of  money. 
For  these  purposes  the  annual  reviews  always  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  fewest  hands  are  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  Each  regiment  has  a  peculiar  part 
cf  the  country  assigned  it  for  recruiting,  and  in  that,  or  near 
it,  are  commonly  its  standing  quarters.  By  this  means  the 
troops  are  not  only  easily  got  together  when  they  are  wanted, 
Imt  the  father  has  always  his  son  m  the  neighborhood  to  help 
liim  to  Improve  his  land;  and,  at  the  annual  review  time, 
the  latter  has  not  far  to  go  to  join  his  regiment." 


sacrifice  woiild  be  small.  If  at  an  inconvenient 
season,  the  greatest  waste  and  confusion  may  en- 
sue; while  in  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  com- 
munity, it  is  wholly  impossible  to  compute  the 
mischief  that  may  be  effected  by  the  slightest  re- 
quirement of  personal  attendance  and  personal 
service.  —  In  the  United  States  the  road  tax  is  still 
"  worked  out "  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  gen- 
eral result  of  bad  roads;  but  in  all  the  more  pros- 
perous communities  the  change  to  labor  hired  and 
paid  out  of  the  general  treasury  has  been  effected. 
—  2.  The  second  mode  of  paying  taxes  ia  in  prod- 
uce, or,  as  we  say,  "  in  kind."  Mr.  MclHvale  thua 
describes  the  Roman  system  of  revenue,  in  thia 
respect.  "  In  many  parts  of  the  empire  it  waa 
most  convenient  to  make  the  payment  in  kind, 
and  the  government  was  long  in  the  habit  of 
accepting  large  consignments  of  com  and  other 
raw  produce,  in  place  of  current  coin.  These 
abundant  stocks  of  provisions  never  wanted  con- 
sumers while  the  armies  of  the  republic  were 
maintained  on  Roman  soil;  and  the  urban  pop- 
ulation, we  may  believe,  were  always  ready  to 
receive  the  overflowings  of  the  fiscal  granaries, 
whether  government  chose  to  dole  them  out  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  or  to  dispense  them  gratuitously. 
We  may  conjecture  that  the  fatal  institution  of 
regular  distributions  of  grain  originated  in  this 
source.  The  revenues  of  the  state  could  only 
be  paid  in  kind;  .and  the  ample  stocks  thus 
received  must  sometimes  either  be  given  away 
or  thrown  away."  —  On  this  system  Qibbon  re- 
marks: "In  the  primitive  simplicity  of  small 
communities,  this  method  may  be  well  adapted 
to  collect  the  almost  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people;  but  it  is  at  once  susceptible  of  the  ut- 
most latitude  and  of  the  utmost  strictness,  which, 
in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy,  must  intro- 
duce a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of 
oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud."  —  In  all  the 
English- American  colonies  this  form  of  contribu- 
tion to  public  uses  was  largely  employed.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  for  example,  taxes 
might  be  paid  in  com  or  rye,  at  fixed  rates,  or  in 
cattle  or  beaver ;  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  tobac- 
co was  received.  Durii^  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, congress,  for  a  brief  period,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  continental  paper  money,  instituted  the 
system  of  contribution  in  kind.  On  Feb.  25, 1780, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  states  should  be  called 
upon  for  specific  supplies,  beef,  pork,  flour,  com, 
hay,  tobacco,  salt,  rum,  and  rice,  to  be  credited  at 
certain  fixed  rates  to  the  states  by  which  they  were 
furnished.  By  March,  1781,  the  scheme  of  spe- 
cific supplies  had  been  found  so  unmanageable 
that  it  was  abandoned.  — Throughout  eastern  Eu- 
rope, in  Russia,  Hungary,  and  even  in  Germany, 
down  to  a  very  recent  date,  if  not  to  the  present 
time,  payments  in  kind,  especially  for  the  support 
of  the  army  and  the  church,  have  formed  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  contributions  of  the 
peasantry.  Mr.  Banfield,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  "  Organization  of  Industry,"  remarks  that  m 
Sweden  the  number  of  barrels  of  meal  paid  away 
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as  Rnlaries  still  "figure  in  the  budget."  Mr.  Ban- 
:field  calls  attention  to  the  consideration  that  the 
Ajstcm  of  contributions  in  kind  presupposes  an 
absence  of  all  means  of  easy  and  effective  com- 
munication. "  So  long  as  society  remains  in  this 
state,  in  which,  as  all  produce  is  consumed  at 
home,  a  produce  tax  i$  identical  with  ataoR  on  eon- 
sumption,  there  Is  no  choice  but  to  draw  direct- 
ly on  this  fund  for  taxation."  — In  Turkey,  to- 
day, the  onerous  taxes  of  the  government,  which 
4ire,  in  reality,  rent  charges  by  the  state  as  the 
proprietor  of  all  lands,  are  largely  collected  in 
kind;  and  administered  as  the  Turkish  system 
18,  with  despotic  brutality,  over  a  helpless  pop- 
ulation, it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  the  misery  which  there  prevails.  The 
peasant,  forbidden  to  remove  the  produce  from 
the  soil  until  the  officers  of  the  government  have 
made  their  inspection,  and  satisfied  themselves 
of  the  amount  to  which  the  state  is  entitled,  may 
flee  his  whole  harvest  rot  in  the  fields  while  the 
Agents  of  the  treasury  are  making  their  leisure- 
ly rounds.  —  The  true  view  of  the  economical 
relations  of  contributions  in  kind  seems  to  be 
that  intimated  by  Gibbon.  When  such  a  sys- 
tem grows  naturally  up  among  a  people  in  a 
somewhat  primitive  condition  of  society  and  in- 
dustry, and  \b  maintained  and  administered,  in 
good  faith  and  good  feeling,  by  ofilcers  coming 
from  the  people  and  responsible  to  the  people, 
it  may  be,  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  posi- 
tively beneficial,  as,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  personal  service,  and  in- 
deed, for  that  matter,  as  the  use  of  truck  pay- 
ments between  master  and  workmen,  may  be. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truck  system,  the  sys- 
tem of  contribution  by  personal  service,  and  the 
system  of  taxes  in  kind,  may,  under  different  con- 
ditions, be  made  the  means  of  the  most  monstrous 
•exactions,  far  transcending  the  capabilities  of 
money  taxes,  in  the  respects  of  hardship  and  in- 
justice. —  8.  The  third  and  now  usual  mode  of 
paying  taxes  is  in  money,  the  contribution  of  each 
individual  being  determined  according  to  some 
mode  of  assessment.  In  its  ultimate  effect,  how- 
ever, it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  every  tax 
is  a  requisition  by  the  state  upon  the  services  of 
its  citizens.  If  money  is  taken,  it  is  only  as  the 
most  convenient  form  (convenient  to  the  state,  or 
to  the  citizen,  or  to  both)  of  obtaining  services  and 
products;  and  products  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
•embodied  services.  And  in  the  same  connection 
we  may  add  the  remark  of  M.  Gamier,  that  it  \b 
£LTL  error,  which  is  at  once  gross  and  widely  spread, 
to  suppose  that  the  state,  the  moral  personifica- 
tion of  the  body  of  citizens,  acting  through  men 
•charged  to  perform  public  functions  and  to  min- 
ister to  public  needs,  can  possess  resources  trans- 
<%ndental,  inexhaustible,  or,  indeed,  any  resources 
whatsoever,  other  than  those  of  its  citizens,  any 
resources  beyond  the  share  it  takes  of  their  for- 
tunes and  of  the  products  of  their  industry  and 
labor.  —  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wells  discusses,  under 
Its  appropriate  title,  the  principle  of  Taxation, 


this  paper  on  Public  Revenue  properly  comes 
here  to  a  close. 

Francis  A.  Walkeb. 

BEYOLUTION,  The  word  revolution  is,  in 
its  political  signification,  so  peculiar  to  the  French 
language,  that  other  languages  adopt  it  without 
any  modification,  in  default  of  being  able  to  find 
a  suitable  equivalent.  The  Latin  term,  which  it 
reproduces  phonetically,  has  never  had  the  same 
meaning;  and  the  course  of  things  subject  to  an 
order  of  successive  changes,  as  the  revolution  of 
the  stars,  implies  a  regularity  and  a  kind  of  pre- 
disposition which  do  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  political  revolutions.  The  latter,  or 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  public  affairs, 
differ  considerably  in  importance,  in  extent  and 
in  duration,  as  in  their  form,  their  object  and  their 
result;  but  they  have  generally  the  characteristic  of 
carrying  a  certain  disturbance  into  the  established 
order  of  things,  and  in  our  day  this  disturbance  has 
become  a  trait  sufladently  prominent  and  grave, 
for  the  name  of  revolution  to  be  applied  almost 
exclusively  to  political  changes  in  which  violence 
has  played  a  part.— We  must  then  almost  always, 
in  speaking  of  revolutions,  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  times  preceding  and  following  the 
French  revolution.  Before  that  event,  which  has 
become,  so  to  speak,  the  tyi>e  with  which  all 
others  called  by  the  same  name  are  compared, 
people  understood  indistinctively  by  revolutions, 
either  accidental  and  partial  changes  in  the  course 
of  affairs,  which  all  more  especially  depend  on 
the  will  of  individuals,  or  the  profound  and  gen- 
eral changes  which  are  brought  about  by  time  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  public,  and  which  resemble 
the  denouement  or  at  least  the  catastrophe  of  a  long 
drama,  in  which  neither  incidents  nor  characters 
have  been  lacking.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  that 
Montesquieu  speaks  when  he  says:  "Revolutions 
occur  every  ten  years  in  France."  He  evidently 
designates  by  these  words  the  capricious  changes 
caused  by  individual  influences  and  temporary 
embarrassment  in  a  government  in  which  neither 
institutions  nor  characters  have  any  stability. 
These  frequent  changes  are  more  particularly  met 
with  in  absolute  monarchies  and  pure  democra- 
cies. Montesquieu  adopted  the  second  meaning, 
and  expressed  a  different  thought,  when  he  wrote 
these  lines :  * '  Many  centuries  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  pave  the  way  for  changes.  Events  ripen, 
and  lo!  the  revolution  breaks  forth.  Such  are  the 
revolutions  of  empires  upon  which  great  minds 
love  to  meditate,  and  which  are  the  principal 
subject  of  the  political  part  of  Bossuet's  "Dis- 
course on  Universal  History."  When  we  consider 
them  methodically,  connecting  them  with  each 
other,  we  cause  to  enter  into  the  general  idea  of  a 
revolution  the  idea  of  a  certain  order  which  pop- 
ular language  seems  to  exclude  from  it.  How- 
ever contingent  may  be  the  events  in  which  hu- 
man activity  plays  the  chief  part,  there  are  in 
nature  and  in  the  destiny  of  man  general  causes, 
unceasingly  renewed,  which  in  the  long  run. 
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combine  to  produce  general  effects  susceptible  of 
being  foreseen  in  their  aggregate,  or  at  least  of 
being  explained  by  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman, 
of  the  publicist  and  of  the  historian;  and  these 
real  facts  appear,  after  they  have  been  accom- 
plished, impressed  with  a  stamp  of  a  relative  ne- 
cessity which  is  notliing  but  ihs  force  of  things, 
that  is  to  say,  the  natural  bond  between  causes 
and  their  effects.  But  among  these  causes  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  one,  on  this 
earth  of  ours,  will  always  be  that  free  cause  called 
man.  —  But  it  is  hard  to  give  a  date  in  history  to 
revolutions  as  thus  understood.  For  their  origin 
is  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  and  in  this  sense  one 
might  say  that  they  are  always  preparing  and 
never  finished,  However,  a  distinction  has  been 
made,  and  rightly  so,  between  the,  so  to  speak, 
perpetual  revolution  which  is  the  slow  work  of 
ages,  and  the  distinct  manifestations,  the  special 
crises  which  occur  in  the  history  of  peoples,  and 
which  attest  in  a  palpable  manner  the  work  of 
time  and  the  condition  to  which  the  course  of 
ages  carries  powers,  laws  and  customs,  or  minds 
and  things.  Then,  events  having  ripened,  some 
incident,  a  personal  mistake,  a  fortuitous  fancy, 
a  profound  scheme,  in  short,  a  determination  of 
the  will  of  individuals  or  of  the  masses,  provokes 
a  serious  change  in  the  state  which  concerns  either 
the<government  or  society,  and  transforms  one  or 
the  other  in  a  lasting  manner.  It  was  outbursts  of 
this  kind  which  men  have  in  mind  when  they  speak 
of  the  Dutch,  Englisli  or  Anierican  revolution. 
These  names  designate  various  limited  series  of 
facts  sufficiently  connected  with  each  other  easily 
to  form  a  harmony,  and  which  can  be  connected 
with  direct  causes,  the  date  of  which  is  assign- 
able. We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  this  sort  of 
revolution  without  the  intervention  of  force,  act- 
ing outside  the  law.  The  news  so  often  received 
in  our  time  of  a  revolution  accomplished  at  a 
given  moment  upon  a  point  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  suggests  immediately  the  idea  of  a  more 
or  less  rapid  change,  effected  either  in  the  gov- 
ernment, or  in  society,  and  in  which  violence, 
or  the  threat  of  it,  has  not  been  wanting.  The 
same  change,  lawfully  effected,  would  be  called 
a  reform.  —  It  is  this  intervention  of  force,  al- 
most inevitable  in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  this  char- 
acter of  illegality  and  violence,  which  makes 
all  revolution  a  very  grave  matter  for  both  the 
conscience  and  the  reason.  Even  when  arising 
from  serious  causes,  a  revolution  is  always  a 
formidable  and  extreme  measure,  which  should 
be  neither  lightly  undertaken,  easily  accepted, 
nor  blindly  amnestied,  no  matter  what  the  object 
of  it,  were  it  even  the  restoration  of  order  or 
that  of  liberty.  These  coups  cF^iat,  even  when  the 
work  of  a  nation,  are,  in  internal  politics,  what 
war  is  in  international  law;  and  the  citizens  or  the 
powers  who  hazard  a  revolution  without  necessity 
or  justice,  incur  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
authors  of  a  war  which  is  neither  just  nor  neces- 
sary. Independently,  then,  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  end,  the  first  and  absolute  condition  of  every 


political  undertaking,  the  use  of  force,  oonstitute^ 
the  dubious  point  in  all  questions  of  war  or  of 
revolution.  The  nature,  the  duration,  the  inten- 
sity, the  success  of  a  means  odious  in  itself  and 
only  exceptionally  licit,  should  be  well  weighed 
before  solving  the  problem  which  is  imposed  upon 
whomsoever  intends  to  decide  the  fate  of  men  by 
arms.  —  The  part  played  by  force  in  all  revolu- 
tions has  made  its  name  suspicious  to  a  laige* 
number  of  upright  and  dispassionate  minds,  of 
whose  scruples  and  weaknesses  parties  and  po  wers- 
often  take  advantage.  It  is  thus  that  a  certain 
school  has  striven  to  use  this  abstract  expressioa 
of  revolution  in  a  bad  sense.  We  often  read  that 
such  or  such  a  cause,  such  or  such  an  enterprise,, 
would  succeed  if  revolution  does  not  meddle  with  it 
This  designedly  equivocal  form  of  speech  tends 
to  decry  with  good  citizens  a  certain  aggregate  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  brought  about  the 
liberal  revolutions  of  which  this  age  has  afforded 
so  many  examples.  At  bottom  it  is  intended,  un- 
der the  name  of  revolution  to  proscribe  the  80> 
called  principles  of  1789,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
revolution  of  July  14th,  in  France.  This  lan- 
guage is  a  mask  which  must  be  torn  away.  If,, 
on  the  contrary,  the  only  object  be  to  put  people 
on  their  guard  against  violence  in  the  passiona 
and  the  acts  which  is  too  frequently  the  accom- 
paniment and  the  ruin  of  revolutions,  it  is  not 
these  latter  principles  which  are  to  be  condemned 
en  masse,  but  the  revoluiumarp  spirit.  This  last 
epithet,  invented  by  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  which  is  used  among  them  in  a  neutral 
sense  as  the  adjective  of  the  noun  revolution,  has,, 
with  the  French,  hardly  any  but  an  odiotis  sense. 
The  revolutionary  spirit  may  thus  continue  to  be 
understood  as  a  spirit  which  seeks  revolutions 
without  scruple,  without  measure  and  without 
choice.  As  the  dictatorial  spirit  differs  from  the 
governmental  spirit,  and  the  soldierly  spirit  from 
the  warlike,  so  should  the  liberal  spirit  be  distin- 
guished from  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  first 
dreads  revolutions,  labors  to  avoid  them,  and  has 
recourse  to  them  only  in  the  las^  extremity;  the 
second  seeks  them,  paves  the  way  for  them;  it 
commences  with  them,  and  offers  to  itself  as  an 
end  what  is  only  a  last  resort  These  distinc- 
tions, always  ignored,  should  be  always  insisted 
on  and  constantly  called  to  mind.  Thus,  in  po- 
litical history,  we  must  distinguish  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  ages,  or  that  long  life  of  humanity, 
sown  with  innumerable  events  which  conduct  it, 
as  it  were,  from  station  to  station  toward  an  un- 
known goal ;  then,  the  changes  in  the  divisions 
of  universal  society,  or  in  the  civil  and  moral 
constitution  of  special  political  societies,  changes 
which  are  brought  about  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  which  are  called  revolutions;  then  again  we 
must  distinguish  those  revolutions  which  are  but 
the  crises  of  the  chronic  condition  which  gives  a 
new  aspect  to  affairs,  or  those  abrupt  changes,  the 
work  of  an  accidentiEtl  will  or  of  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance. In  short,  for  nearly  ninety  years, 
since  the  era  opened  by  the  French  revolution. 
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the  word  revolution  designates  more  especially 
such  of  these  reformatory  changes  as  have  for 
their  object  the  progress  of  liberty  and  equality. 
The  reactions  of  which  they  are  often  the  cause 
are  revolutions  in  an  inverse  sense,  and  are  often, 
for  this  reason,  called  counter-revolutions.  A 
revolution  lawful  in  its  aim,  Just  in  its  principles, 
moderate  in  its  acts,  happy  in  its  results,  and  dura- 
ble in  its  work,  is  the  political  ideal  which  the 
nineteenth  century  seems  to  be  pursuing. 

Chables  de  rIicusat. 

BEYOLUTION,  The  (iw  U.  8.  History),  the 
name  commonly  given  in  the  United  States  to  that 
which  is  elsewhere  called  the  American  revolu- 
tion, 1775-88.  — I.: Until  17«0.  The  imperial 
development  of  the  British  constitution  was  for 
centuries  very  steady.  The  first  strain  upon  it 
came  from  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Wales  and 
Scotland  were  tacitly  or  formally  absorbed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain,  in  which  the  parliament 
had  fairly  defined  rights:  Ireland  remained  a  for- 
eign and  allied  or  subject  kingdom,  in  which  the 
British  parliament  had  all  the  rights  which  it 
could  succeed  in  maintaining.  The  result  was 
the  genesis  of  the  idea  that  the  British  parliament 
was  in  some  sense  an  imperial  parliament,  with 
undefined  power  to  legislate  for  those  portions  of 
the  empire  which  were  outside  of  its  original 
jurisdiction.  —  English  colonization  in  America 
brought  with  it  a  far  more  severe  strain,  for  which 
the  British  constitution  was  totally  unprepared. 
A  new  order  of  things,  the  indefinite  extension 
of  the  empire,  was  to  be  provided  for;  and  im- 
fortunately  the  task  of  providing  for  it  was  as- 
sumed by  a  legislative  body  whose  constituents 
and  members  were  equally  purchasable  in  open 
market,  and  were  equally  indifferent  to  any  con- 
sideration except  present  interest.  To  these  the 
grand  idea  of  an  imperial  parliament,  clothed  by 
the  lofty  patriotism  of  Burke  and  Chatham  in 
language  well  worthy  of  it,  meant  only  the  op- 
portunity to  escape  part  of  l^e  burden  of  present 
taxation  by  transferring  it  to  the  colonies.  They 
undertook  to  make  an  every-day  matter  of  that 
which  Burke  and  Chatham  would  have  reserved 
to  meet  some  overmastering  emergency;  and  they 
lost  the  colonies.  —  The  English  colonists  in 
America  always  insisted  that  they  had  lost  none 
of  their  hereditary  rights  by  migrating  from  the 
king's  British  to  the  king's  American  dominions 
(see  UinTKD  States,  I.);  and  that  they  were  still 
entitled  to  the  **  free  privileges  of  free-bom  Eng- 
lishmen," which  the  king's  word  had  confirmed 
to  their  fathers  and  to  them,  the  right  to  personal 
liberty,  to  private  property,  and  to  representation 
in  the  taxing  body.  They  acknowledged  that 
distance  made  it  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  be  represented  in  parliament;  and  they  there- 
fore insisted  that  their  taxes  must  be  levied  by 
their  own  parliaments,  the  colonial  assemblies. 
Two  irreconcilable  theories  of  the  constitution 
were  thus  gradually  developed  in  Qreat  Britain 
and  in  America;  and,  after  1700,  circumstances 


brought  them  face  to  face,  and  compelled  a  settle- 
ment by  force.  —  The  American  Theory.  The 
American  theory  really  made  the  empire  a  con- 
federation, the  king  being  the  bond  of  union.  In 
his  kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  the  king  had  cer- 
tain prerogatives,  such  as  the  power  to  make 
peace,  war  and  treaties ;  while  parliament  alone 
had  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  supplies  and 
to  levy  taxes  to  provide  them.  In  his  other  king- 
doms, Ireland,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or 
South  Carolina,  the  respective  parliaments  had 
just  as  much  power,  and  the  king  just  the  same 
prerogatives,  as  in  Qreat  Britain.  But  in  each 
kingdom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  was 
territorially  limited:  the  parliament  of  Qreat 
Britain  had  no  more  rightful  jurisdiction  in  Ire- 
land or  in  Massachusetts  than  the  parliaments  of 
Ireland  or  Massachusetts  had  in  Qreat  Britain. 
Franklin  formulates  the  theory  as  follows:  "  Our 
kings  have  ever  had  dominions  not  subject  to  the 
English  parliament.  At  first  the  provinces  of 
France,  of  which  Jersey  and  Quemsey  remain, 
always  governed  by  their  own  laws,  appealing  to 
the  king  in  council  only,  and  not  to  our  courts  or 
the  house  of  lords.  Scotland  was  in  the  same 
situation  before  the  union.  It  had  the  same  king, 
but  a  separate  parliament,  and  the  parliament  of 
England  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  Ireland  the 
same  in  truth,  though  the  British  i)arliament  has 
usurped  a  dominion  over  it.  The  colonies  were 
originally  settled  in  the  idea  of  such  extrinsic  do- 
minions of  the  king,  and  of  the  king  only.  Han- 
over is  now  such  a  dominion."  "  America  \a  not 
part  of  the  dominions  of  England,  but  of  the 
king's  dominions.  England  is  a  dominion  itself, 
and  has  no  dominions."  ''Their  only  bond  of 
union  is  the  king."  "  The  British  legislature  are  - 
undoubtedly  the  only  proper  judges  of  what  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  that  state;  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture are  the  proper  judges  of  what  concerns  the 
Irish  state;  and  the  American  legislatures  of  what 
concerns  the  American  states  respectively."  The 
Americans  felt  that  the  words  "colony"  and 
"colonist"  were  themselves  misleading,  as  im- 
porting some  superiority  of  privileges  in  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  had  remained  at  home ;  and  they 
maintained  that  every  charter  granted  by  the  king 
was  a  compact  between  him  and  the  people  of  a 
new  kingdom.  — The  British  Theory,  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  feeling  of  Qreat  Britain  spoke 
in  Qrenville's  pithy  statement  that  *'  colonies  are 
only  settlements  made  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  improvement  of  trade,  and  that  they  would 
be  intolerable  except  on  the  conditions  contained 
in  the  acta  of  navigation. "  The  colonists,  then,  did 
not  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  by 
migrating.  Parliament  might  allow  them  a  tempo- 
rary latitude  of  self-government;  but  its  absolute 
I>ower,  though  latent,  could  be  called  forth  at  any 
moment,  and  the  colonists,  in  the  view  of  the  law, 
were  still  Englishmen  and  under  control  of  the 
British  parliament.  This  theory  was  maintamed 
on  the  grounds,  1,  that  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  limited  by  the  four  seas  which 
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bounded  Great  Britain;  but  that,  by  the  extension 
of  the  empire,  parliament  had  acquired  a  nobler 
position  as  an  imperial  body,  with,  as  Burke  ex- 
presses it,  "  a  reserved  power  in  the  empire  to  sup- 
ply any  deficiency  that  may  weaken,  divide  and 
dissipate  the  whole";  2,  that  the  colonies  were 
"  virtually  represented"  in  parliament,  since  each 
member  of  that  body  represented  not  a  particular 
constituency,  but  the  whole  empire  and  all  its  in- 
terests; 8,  that  the  colonists  had  no  more  claim  to 
a  more  direct  representation  than  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  unrepresented  cities, 
but  must  be  content  with  the  constitution  as  it 
was;  4,  that  it  was  patently  unjust  that  the  ex- 
pensive duty  of  maintaining  fleets  and  armies  for 
the  defense  of  the  whole  empire  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  imperial  parliament  without  the 
corresponding  right  to  insure  proportional  con- 
tributions from  the  parts  of  the  empire;  and  5, 
that  the  colonists  themselves  had  always  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  parliament  to  levy  American 
customs  duties,  from  which  the  right  to  levy  in- 
ternal taxes  could  not  logically  be  distinguished. 
This  last  assertion  could  not  be  disputed,  and 
when  it  was  seriously  advanced  as  an  argument  it 
put  an  end  to  the  tacit  compromise  which  will 
next  be  considered.  —  Campromm.  It  will  readi- 
ly be  perceived  that  these  two  theories  were  irre- 
concilable, and  that  both  were  equally  impracti- 
cable. On  the  American  theory  it  would  have 
required  superhuman  tact  and  discretion  in  the 
king  to  avoid  constant  and  ultimately  fatal  con- 
flicts with  his  twenty  different  parliaments;  on 
the  British  theory,  the  parliament  would  have  be- 
come, under  the  guise  of  imperialism,  an  exas- 
perating instrument  of  British  selfishness.  The 
American  Union  has  solved  its  similar  territorial 
problenx  by  giving  congress  the  imperial  power 
over  the  territories,  while  holding  out  to  the  latter 
the  promise  of  admission  to  the  national  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  they  shall  develop  the  necessary 
powers  and  interests.  (See  Ordinance  of  1787, 
Territories.)  Until  1760  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  lived  under  a  tacit  compromise 
of  a  far  clumsier  sort.  The  home  government 
made  no  attempt  to  assert  any  power  to  levy  taxes 
within  the  limits  of  the  colonies;  these  were  levied 
by  the  colonial  assemblies,  on  a  requisition,  or  rc: 
quest,  from  the  king,  through  one  of  his  secre- 
taries or  the  governor.  The  supplies  voted  were 
always  liberal,  and  sometimes  so  lavish  that  par-i 
liament  voted  to  return  a  part  of  them.  On  thQ 
other  hand,  the  colonies  made  no  objection  to  the 
exercise  by  parliament  of  complete  control  over 
foreign  trade,  and  in  many  cases  over  domestic 
trade  also;  and  no  resistance  was  made  to  the  ab- 
rogation or  alteration  of  the  Massachusetts  charter 
in  1685, 1691  and  1724.  The  navigation  act  of  1651 
confined  the  colonial  export  trade  to  Great  Britain 
in  English-built  ships;  and  in  1668  this  was  ex- 
tended to  the  import  trade  also,  so  that  the  colo- 
nies could  legally  trade  only  to  and  from  Great 
Britain.  (See  Navigation  Laws.)  In  the  com- 
mercial colonies,  however,  these  laws  were  felt 


but  little  before  1760;  smuggling  and  faribeiy 
of  custom  house  officers  opened  the  free  foreign 
trade  which  the  laws  forbade.  In  1672  duties 
were  imposed  on  the  trade  from  one  colony  to 
another.  In  1699  the  colonists  were  prohibited 
from  exporting  their  wool,  yam  or  woolen  manu- 
factures to  any  place  whatever.  In  1719  the  house 
of  commons  formally  condemned  all  American 
manufactures  as  tending  to  independence.  In 
1732  the  export  of  American  hats  was  prohibited. 
In  1750,  rolling  mills,  iron  furnaces  and  forges  in 
the  colonies  were  declared  public  nuisances,  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  governors.  At  first  all  these 
restrictions  were  submitted  to,  partly  from  indif- 
ference, as  they  were  not  extensively  felt,  and 
partly  from  inability  to  resist;  but  for  some  years 
after  1760  the  right  of  parliament  to  impose  tk^m 
was  still  acknowledged,  this  being  the  last  point 
which  the  colonists  were  prepared  to  yield.  So 
late  as  1774,  congress,  in  its  declaration  of  rights, 
"cheerfully  consented  "  to  such  parliamentary  re- 
strictions on  commerce  as  should  be  intended  in 
good  faith  to  benefit  the  whole  empire.  When  it 
was  at  last  found  that  this  concession  was  only 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  further  demands,  it  was 
withdrawn,  and  all  the  colovists  were  ready  to 
echo  Franklin's  language;  '''That  is  a  wicked 
guardian  and  a  shameless  one,  who  first  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness .  incident  to  minority, 
cheats  and  imposes  on  his  pupil,  and,  when  the 
pupil  comes  of  age,  urg^  those  very  impositions 
as  precedents  to  justify ,continuing  them  and  add- 
ing others.''  This  language,  though  natural,  was 
to  a  great  extent  imji^st.  The  fault  really  lay  in 
that  narrow  colonial  system  which  was  then  and 
long  afterward  the  law  of  every  European  nation, 
and  is  still  a  part  of  the  English  theory,  though  it 
is  very  seldom  enforced  in  practice. — II. :  1760-66. 
The  open  struggle  between  the  two  theories,  which 
began  in  1760-68,  came  from  an  unlucky  combi- 
nation of  causes:  the  accession  of  a  king  who  was 
determined  to  ''reign";  the  influence  of  the  old 
whig  notion  of  the  omnipotence  of  pariiankent; 
the  high  feeling  of  a  nation  flushed  with  success- 
ful foreign  war;  the  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the 
revenue;  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  American 
colonies;  and  the  comparative  meagreness  of  re- 
ceipts from  that  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  ini- 
tiation of  the  struggle  was  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  practically  no  denial  in  Great  Britain 
of  the  abstract  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  Even 
when  the  stamp  act  was  introduced  in  parliament, 
the  opposition  was  pubUcly  challenged  to  make 
such  denial,  and  not  a  voice  was  raised  to  make 
it,  though  many,  like  Burke,  considered  it  highly 
impolitic  to  exercise  the  right,  and  wished  to  re- 
strain the  controlling  power  of  parliament  to  com- 
mercial  regulations  and  to  cases  of  supreme  neces- 
sity. This,  indeed,  was  the  original  ground  of  the 
colonists  themselves,  but  it  was  a  poor  barrier  to 
the  usurpations  of  a  hungry  parliament.  —  In  1700 
the  first  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  navigation 
act.    Instructions  were  sent  to  the  American  cus- 
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torn  house  officers  to  spare  nothing  of  the  revenue 
laws,  and  to  obtaia  from  the  courts  **  writs  of  as- 
sistance "  in  order  to  enter  houses  and  stores,  and 
search  for  goods  which  had  not  paid  duty  or  were 
forbidden  to  be  imported.  The  first  application 
for  such  writs  was  at  Salem  in  November,  1760, 
and  their  issue  and  enforcement  at  once  brought 
a  few  radical  men,  like  Otis,  to  deny  parliament's 
right  to  levy  the  duties.  In  the  great  commercial 
colony,  Massachusetts,  colonial  and  loyalist  par- 
ties were  at  once  formed.  The  former  was  headed 
by  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Ox- 
enbridge  Thacher,  James  Bowdoin  (afterward  gov- 
ernor), and  Thomas  Gushing.  The  latter  was 
headed  by  Francis  Bernard,  the  governor;  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant  governor,  a  native  and 
the  best  historian  of  Massachusetts,  the  ablest  roy- 
alist leader,  but  unscrupulous  in  method;  Andrew 
Oliver,  Hutchinson's  brother-in-law;  Jeremiah 
Gridley,  attorney  general;  and  Timothy  Ruggles. 
Behind  these  stood  the  great  mass  of  royal  office- 
holders in  the  colonies;  much  of  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  ministries  must  be  attributed  to  their 
persistent  advice  to  establish  a  regular  army  in  the 
colonies,  and  tax  the  colonies  for  its  support.  — 
Feb.  28,  1768,  Charles  Townshend  became  first 
lord  of  trade,  with  the  administration  of  the  col- 
onies, and  he  hiaugurated,  with  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  the  new  system  of  colonial  government. 
It  was  announced  by  authority  that  there  were  to 
be  so  more  requisitions  from  the  king  to  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  for  supplies,  but  that  the  colonies 
were  to  be  taxed  by  act  of  parliament.  Colonial 
governors  and  judges  were  to  be  paid  by  the  crown ; 
they  were  to  be  supported  by  a  standing  army  of 
twenty  regiments ;  and  all  the  expenses  of  this 
force  were  to  be  paid  by  parliamentary  taxation. 
It  IB  unnecessary  to  follow  all  the  windings  of 
British  politics  for  the  next  few  years:  the  above 
programme  was  the  chart  of  all  the  ministries, 
which  each  followed  as  closely  as  it  dared.  Qov 
Hutchinson  tells  us  that  the  American  use  of  the 
terms  whig  and  tory  dates  from  this  step.  (See 
AjfBBiGAfr  Whios.)—  In  March  the  naval  officers 
on  the  American  coast  were  given  the  duties  and 
fees  of  custom  house  officers,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  navigation  acts.  In  April  the  head  of  the  min- 
istry, Bute,  retired,  and  Qeovge  Grenville  took  his 
place  under  pledge  to  the  programme  above.  May 
5,  the  lords  of  trade  were  requested  to  sketch  for 
the  ministry  a  safe  and  easy  method  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation  of  the  colonies,  but  Shelburne, 
the  head  of  the  board  of  trade,  declined  to  com- 
mit himself  to  any  plan.  Sept.  23,  by  direction 
of  Grenville  and  North,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
treasury  (Jenkinson)  wrote  to  the  commissioners 
of  stamp  duties  to  draft  a  bUl  for  extending  the 
stamp  duties  to  the  colonies.  Close  investigation 
has  failed  to  fix  the  real  authorship  of  the  stamp 
act,  but  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  most  proba- 
bly on  Jenkinson.  March  9,  1764,  Grenville  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to  introduce  the  stamp 
act  at  the  next  session;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
suggested  to  the  colonial  agents  in  London  that 


their  assemblies  should  formally  approve  it,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  precedent  for  their  being  consulted 
in  future  taxation,  or  that  they  should  propose 
some  more  palatable  mode  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion. But  the  principle  was  carefully  asserted :  a 
bill  of  April  5  purported,  for  the  first  time,  to 
**  grant  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of 
America." — The  stamp  duty  was  not  objected  to 
in  itself :  it  was  a  convenient  mode  of  making  a 
tax  collect  itself,  and  for  that  reason  was  employed 
in  1759  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  and  in 
subsequent  years  by  the  new  federal  government. 
The  objection  lay  wholly  to  parliament's  power  to 
tax,  which  was  thus  forced  into  the  foreground  of 
discussion.  In  June  the  Massachusetts  assembly 
sent  a  circular  letter  asking  the  "united  assist- 
ance" of  the  other  colonics;  and  during  the  year 
nearly  all  the  colonial  assemblies  petitioned  against 
the  new  scheme.  But  the  idea  of  forcible  resist- 
ance does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the.  king, 
to  the  ministry,  to  parliament,  to  the  colonial 
agents,  or  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  All  believed 
that  the  tax  would  execute  itself.  The  act  was 
framed,  imposing  stamp  duties  on  legal  docu- 
ments, marriage  licenses,  and  publications  of  ev- 
ery description,  and  making  offenses  against  it 
cognizable  in  the  admiralty  courts,  without  a  jury. 
Petitions  against  it  were  refused  a  hearing,  on  ac- 
count of  an  ancient  and  convenient  rule  forbid- 
ding the  reception  of  petitions  against  a  money 
bill.  The  bill  was  passed  with  hardly  any  oppo- 
sition in  either  house;  the  king  was  by  this  time  a 
lunatic,  and  his  signature  was  attached  by  a  com- 
mission; and  with  this  evil  augury  the  stamp  act 
became  kiw,  March  22, 1765.  With  it  went  a  sug- 
gestive act  to  authorize  the  quartering  of  troops 
in  the  colonies,  and  to  require  the  assemblies  to 
furnish  them  with  subsistence.  —  The  first  answer 
came  from  the  Virginia  assembly,  which  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions  offered  by  Patrick  Henry, 
May  80.  These  declared  that  the  colony  had  never 
forfeited  and  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  to  be 
taxed  by  their  own  representatives;  but  the  assem- 
bly rejected  two  further  resolutions,  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  colony  were  not  bound  to  obey 
the  stamp  act,  and  that  he  who  should  obey  it 
would  be  an  enemy  to  the  colony.  June  8,  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  took  the  more  important 
step  of  calling  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies.  (See 
Stamp  Act  Congress.)  Through  the  summer 
the  resistance  took  the  form  of  an  inchoate  rev- 
olution. Associations,  the  "Sons  of  Liberty," 
were  formed ;  stamp  agents  were  compelled  to 
resign,  either  by  ostracism,  or,  in  some  few  cases, 
by  actual  violence;  and  the  Inflammatory  reso- 
lutions of  public  meetings  were  steadily  carry- 
ing the  assemblies  to  the  point  of  resistance. 
Nov.  1,  1765,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  act  to  begin;  but  there  were  by 
that  time  neither  stamps  nor  stamp  agents  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  judges,  like  the  merchants,  were 
compelled  to  ignore  the  absence  of  stamps  upon 
documents.  Hutchinson  wrote  home  that  the  peo- 
ple were  **  absolutely  without  the  use  of  reason/' 
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— In  the  meaotime  the  opponents  of  the  p(tlicy  of 
taxing  the  colonies  had  come  into  power,  under 
the  Rockingham  ministry,  in  July,  1706.  Their 
first  design  was  not  to  repeal,  but  to  modify  the 
act,  and  make  it  more  acceptable.  But  when  par- 
liament met,  its  right  to  tax  the  colonies  was  at 
last  denied  by  some  of  its  own  members,  though 
even  these  still  asserted  its  power  to  lay  duties  and 
regulate  trade.  Said  Pitt:  "  In  an  American  tax, 
what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  commons 
of  Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty 
-—what?  Our  own  property?  Nol  We  give  and 
grant  to  your  majesty  the  proi)erty  of  your  maj- 
esty's commons  in  America.  It  is  an  absurdity  in 
terms" ;  and  he  *'  rejoiced  that  America  had  re- 
sisted.'' The  majority,  however,  followed  the 
ministerial  programme.  The  reception  of  the  pe- 
titions of  the  American  congress  was  evaded. 
A  declaratory  house  resolution  was  passed,  Feb. 
10, 1706,  by  almost  unanimous  vote,  that  the  king, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  parliament,  "  had, 
hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
validity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  Amer- 
ica, subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever." This  was  followed  up  by  four  others: 
that  there  had  been  tumults  and  insurrections 
in  the  colonies;  that  these  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  colonial  assemblies;  that  the  assemblies 
must  make  recompense  for  property  destroyed; 
and  that  the  house  would  sustain  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  parlia; 
ment,  and  would  favor  and  protect  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies.  Under  cover  of  this  hot  fire 
of  resolutions  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  March 
18.  The  repeal  was  wholly  on  the  ground  of  pol- 
icy, and  was  accompanied  by  a  declaratory  act  in 
two  clauses:  1,  containing  the  first  resolution  above 
named;  and  d,  declaring  null  and  void  the  votes 
and  resolutions  of  the  colonial  assemblies  in  regard 
to  taxation.  One  of  the  most  valuable  incidents 
in  the  repeal  was  the  examination  of  Franklin 
before  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  18.  The 
questions  put  to  him  numbered  174;  and  his  an- 
swers sum  up  calmly,  but  fully,  the  American 
theory  of  the  connection  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  and  the  compromise  to  which  the 
Americans  were  willing  to  agree.  —  III. :  1700-70. 
Hutchinson  dates  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  from 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
joicings over  that  event  had  subsided,  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  trouble  again  .began  to  appear. 
The  Massachusetts  assembly  refused  to  make  rec- 
ompense for  the  losses  in  the  riots  without  an  ac- 
companying bill  of  indemnity.  Other  assemblies 
refused  to  comply  with  the  act  of  1765  for  billet- 
ing and  subsisting  the  army.  In  November,  1766, 
the  first  declaration  that  parliament  had  no  right 
to  "legislate"  for  the  colonies  was  made  in  the 
Massachusetts  assembly;  and  there  was  a  growing 
party  everywhere  which  held  to  the  advanced 
doctrine  of  "  n<?  legislation  without  represerUatian.*' 
And  all  this  time  political  events  in  Great  Britain 
were  tending  against  the  colonies.    In  July,  1766, 


Chatham  had  formed  a  ministry  composed  main- 
ly of  friends  of  America;  but  Chatham's  contin- 
ued illness  was  steadily  throwing  the  real  leader- 
ship into  the  hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, Charles  Townshend.  His  political  creed 
he  summed  up  as  follows:  *'  I  would  govern  the 
Americans  as  subjects  of  Gnat  Britain.  Tlie8e,oiir 
children,  must  not  make  themselves  oar  alKn  in 
time  of  war,  and  our  rivals  in  peace."  In  March, 
1767,  Chatham  really,  though  not  formally,  retired 
from  public  affairs,  and  Townshend  was  master 
of  the  situation.  He  made  use  now  of  the  par- 
liamentary control  over  commerce,  which  colonial 
assemblies  had  so  often  expressly  acknowledged; 
and  in  July  a  bill  was  passed  granting  duties  in 
America  on  glass,  lead,  paints,  paper  and  tea. 
But  the  insidiously  perilous  feature  of  the  act 
was,  that  the  proceeds  were  to  go  into  the  ex- 
chequer, and  were  to  be  distribu^  at  the  king's 
pleasure  in  paying  the  salaries  of  governors^ 
Judges,  and  other  civil  officers.  These  would 
thus  be,  as  they  had  never  been  before,  completdy 
independent  of  the  American  assehkblies,  and  not 
only  able  but  willing  to  make  political  war  upon 
them.  By  other  acts,  writs  of  assistance  were  le- 
galized, and  the  New  York  assembly  was  suspend- 
ed altogether,  until  it  should  obey  the  billethig 
act.  In  September,  Townshend  died,  but  his  man- 
tle fell  on  Lord  North,  his  successor.  — It  was  dif- 
ficult, at  first,  to  find  any  means  of  opposition  to 
the  new  revenue  laws.  Isolated  agreements  were 
indeed  made  by  the  people  of  various  districts,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  any  of  the  articles  taxed; 
but  these  depending  on  the  persistence  of  individ- 
uals, were  no  safe  reliance.  Jan.  12,  1768,  the 
Massachusetts  assembly  formally  proterted  against 
the  new  system;  and  Feb.  11,  it  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  asking  advice.  April 
21,  the  colonial  office  sent  a  mandate  to  each  of 
the  governors  to  prorogue  the  assembly  of  his 
colony  rather  than  allow  the  circular  letter  to  be 
discussed.  To  Massachusetts  further  orders  were 
sent  to  prorogue  the  assembly  if  it  should  not  re- 
cant the  letter,  and  to  continue  the  process  indefi- 
nitely until  submission  should  be  made;  and  in 
June  this  penalty  was  enforced.  June  8,  four 
regiments  under  Gage  were  ordered  to  Boston 
permanently;  five  vessels  took  possession  of  the 
harbor;  and  the  fort  was  repaired  and  occupied. 
Every  petty  disturbance,  every  expression  of  pop- 
ular indignation,  had  been  magnified  and  distorted 
by  colonial  officers,  until  the  ministry  really  be- 
lieved a  rebellion  imminent,  and  took  this  sure 
means  to  provoke  it  Even  then,  it  required  seven 
years'  wrangling  to  break  the  bond  of  union.  — 
Massachusetts,  however,  was  now  very  dose  to  re- 
bellion. Her  assembly,  like  that  of  several  other 
colonies,  had  been  dissolved ;  and  a  convention 
of  town  delegates  met,  Sept.  22,  protested  against 
the  revenue  laws,  and  petitioned  the  king.  **I 
doubt  whether  they  have  been  guiity  of  an  overt 
act  of  treason,"  said  the  British  attorney  general, 
"but  I  am  sure  they  have  come  within  a  hair^s 
breadth  of  it."    In  February,  1769,  parliament 
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requested,  the  king  to  ha^e  the  ring-leaders  in 
Massachusetts  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
son,  under  an  old  statute  of  Hemy  YIII.  One 
step  further,  an  attempt  to  arrest  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  rebellion  would  have  begun;  but  the  step 
was  not  taken.  Nevertheless  the  troops  were  left 
in  Boston,  a  firebrand  near  a  powder  magazhie; 
and  the  next  six  years  are  one  long  record  of  bick- 
erings between  the  townspeople  and  the  military, 
arrests  of  soldiers  for  violations  of  town  laws,  in- 
dictments of  officers,  even  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  for  "slandering  the  town  of  Boston,"  and 
similar  l^al  proceedings,  blotted  by  the  Boston 
massacre  of  J^turch  5, 1770,  in  which  five  lives  were 
lofit.  —  The  whole  of  the  year  1769  was  taken  up 
bj  the  full  development  of  the  colonial  claim  of 
rights.  The  Virginia  assembly,  May  16,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  declaring  its  right  of  taxa- 
tion, of  petition,  and  of  concurrence  with  other 
colonies,  and  the  right  of  its  people  to  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage;  and  these,  for  which  the  as- 
sembly was  dissolved,  were  copied  by  other  assem- 
blies, and  the  fault  met  the  same  punishment. 
The  Massachusetts  assembly  absolutely  refused  to 
make  provision  for  the  troops,  and  was,  for  that 
reason,  dissolved.  Whenever  an  assembly  was 
dissolved,  its  members  at  once  formed  a  non-im- 
portation league,  so  that  the  agreement  not  to  use 
taxed  articles  had  become  much  more  general  than 
was  to  be  expected.  It  was  effective  enough  to 
extort  from  the  ministry  a  circular  letter,  in  May, 
1769,  promising  to  impose  no  more  such  duties, 
and  to  abandon  all  those  already  imposed,  except 
that  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  which  yield- 
ed about  1 1,600  per  annum  of  revenue.  The  re- 
peal, in  these  terms  and  to  this  extent,  was  form- 
ally enacted,  April  Id,  1770.  But  there  remained 
the  preamble,  the  declaration  of  the  right  and  ex- 
pediency of  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  parliament. 
This  was  still  to  be  resisted;  and  the  revolution, 
as  Webster  afterward  remarked,  was  fought  upon 
this  preamble.  The  only  result  of  the  repeal  was 
the  dissolution  of  the  non-importation  associa- 
tions, and  the  renewal  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
except  in  the  matter  of  tea.  --  IV. :  1770-88.  The 
first  few  years  of  this  period  are  mainly  occupied 
by  apparent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  king  and 
the  ministry  to  put  the  colonists  so  far  in  the 
wrong  as  to  excuse  the  use  of  force.  The  struggle 
against  the  carefully  guarded  and  almost  pedant- 
ically legal  methods  of  the  colonies  was  growing 
vexatious.  In  July  and  September,  1770,  th^  king 
made  preparations  to  declare  martial  law  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, filled  Boston  harbor  with  war  vessels, 
and  even  seized  the  castle  guarding  the  harbor, 
though  this  had  been  built  by  the  colony,  and 
the  control  of  it  was  reserved  to  the  governor 
by  the  charter.  Still  the  colonists  avoided  any 
open  provocation,  and  there  was  no  fighting 
except  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  governor, 
Tryon,  provoked  and  suppressed  an  "insurrec- 
tion," and  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  *'  Qasper," 
a  revenue  cutter,  was  burned,  June  9,  1772,  by 
a  boat  party  from  the  shore,  after  she  had  run 


aground.  The  whole  period  was  marked  by  ex- 
asperating legal  battles  between  the  governors, 
under  royal  instructions,  and  the  various  assem- 
blies. In  most  of  the  colonies  the  upper  house,  or 
council,  was  selected  by  the  lower  house,  with  a 
power  of  veto  by  the  governor.  Whenever  per- 
sons were  selected  who  had  taken  part  against 
the  parliament,  their  nominations  were  vetoed, 
and  the  war  of  retaliation,  thus  begun,  kept  the 
continent  in  a  ferment.  In  Massachusetts  the 
higher  step  was  taken  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  governor  and  principal  officials  directly  from 
the  royal  treasury,  thus  not  only  violating  the  char- 
ter by  makii^  them  independent  of  the  colony, 
but  provoking  a  oonfiict,  for  it  should  have  been 
evident  that  the  assembly  would  never  recognize 
or  act  with  a  governor  or  judges  salaried  by  the 
crown.  This  step,  like  others  equally  ruinous, 
was  the  fruit  of  constant  pressure  by  the  office- 
holders in  America.  In  December,  177d,  Franklin 
obtained  and  sent  from  London  to  Uie  assembly 
the  treacherous  letters  of  Massachusetts  officers, 
advising  these  coercive  measures,  and  these  did  9 
much  to  undermine  all  public  confidence  in  the 
royal  civil  service.  Every  one  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust,  more  destructive  to  loyalty  than 
the  open  excitement  produced  by  the  stamp  act. 
—  Nov.  2, 1772,  in  Boston  town  meeting,  Samuel 
Adams  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  correspondence  with  other  towns.  This  was 
the  real  opening  of  the  revolution,  the  installation 
of  the  first  of  those  revolutionary  bodies  which 
within  three  years  had  practically  superseded  the 
legitimate  governments  in  the  conduct  of  the  strug- 
gle. (See  NoMiNATiHO  Coitventions.)  Other 
towns  followed  the  example ;  and  Virginia  laid 
the  basis  of  the  Union,  March  12, 1778,  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  correspondence  with  the 
other  colonies.  —  All  this  time  the  tax  on  tea  had 
been  collected,  though  it  had  shrunk  to  $400  per 
year.  In  April,  1778,  the  East  India  company 
applied  for  permission  to  export  free  of  duty  the 
ruinously  large  stock  of  tea  which  it  had  accu- 
mulated. This  offered  a  fair  opportunity  to  settle 
discontent,  but  Lord  North  induced  parliament  to 
vote  the  company  a  drawback  of  the  duties,  the 
repayment  of  the  duties,  after  May  10,  to  the 
company  after  collection.  The  duties  would  thus 
be  collected,  the  principle  maintained,  and  yet  the 
price  of  the  tea  would  not  be  increased.  After 
all,  the  meanness  of  this  evasion,  and  of  the  trap 
which  it  attempted  to  set,  seems  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  result.  It  early  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  revolutionary  committees  by  other  colo- 
nies, and  thus  to  a  union  antecedent  to  the  meet- 
ing of  congress.  Consignments  of  tea  were  sent 
to  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. At  Charleston  it  was  stored  in  damp  cellars, 
and  destroyed;  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the 
ships  were  forced  to  return;  but  at  Boston  the  of- 
ficers would  not  permit  the  ships  to  return  without 
discharging.  Dec.  16,  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tee took  further  discussion  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  town  meeting,  sent  a  body  of  men,  and  threw 
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the  tea  into  the  harbor.  —  Boston  at  onoe  became 
the  focus  of  interest.  It  had  placed  itself  in  the 
forefront  of  resistance,  and  behind  it  were  the 
revolutionary  committees  of  all  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies. Its  conduct  was  noticed  severely  in  the 
king's  speech,  March  7, 1774;  and  on  the  81st  the 
Boston  port  bill  became  law.  It  forbade  the  land- 
ing or  shipping  of  goods  in  Boston  after  June 
1,  until  the  owners  of  the  tea  should  be  recom- 
pensed, and  the  king  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
town's  future  obedience.  Lord  North  also  de- 
clared in  debate  that  the  act  would  be  enforced 
by  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy.  Salem  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  Marblehead 
a  port  of  entry.  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief 
for  North  America,  was  made  civil  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  with  instructions  to  bring  the  riDg- 
leaders  to  punishment.—  The  Boston  port  bill  was 
followed,  May  20,  by  a  bill  for  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  which  abrogated  a  large  part  of 
the  charter.  It  took  away  the  choice  of  the  coun- 
cil by  the  lower  house;  forbade  town  meetings, 
except  for  elections  or  on  the  governor's  permis- 
sion; and  gave  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  to  the 
governor,  and  the  selection  of  Juries  to  the  sheriffs. 
This  might  have  been  fairly  termed  a  bill  to  trans- 
fer the  de  facto  government  of  Massachusetts  to 
revolutionary  committees.  With  it  went  a  sup- 
plementary act  "for  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice  in  Massachusetts"  by  transferring  to 
^ova  Scotia  or  Great  Britain  the  trial  of  officers 
or  soldiers  indicted  for  murder.  Another  act  le- 
galized the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  Boston;  and 
another,  the  ''Quebec act,"  extended  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  province  over  the  whole  of  that  which 
was  afterward  called  the  "Northwest  Territory," 
(see  Ordinakcb  of  1787),  and  to  which  various 
colonies  laid  claim  by  charter.  These  were  unre- 
traceable  steps.  The  first  four  called  for  united 
resistance  by  all  the  colonies  which  had  charters, 
and  by  all  the  colonies  which  desired  charters;  the 
last  called  for  united  resistance  by  all,  for  this  ter- 
ritory was  already  blindly  felt  to  be  the  common 
property  of  the  whole,  and  the  basis  of  future 
union.  —  Gage  arrived  May  17.  The  revolution- 
ary committees  all  over  the  country  had  already 
begun  to  obtain  a  popular  suspension  of  commerce 
with  Great  Britain;  and  the  New  York  committee 
had  proposed  a  general  congress.  This  last  meas- 
ure met  with  general  approval;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly,  June  17,  formally  proposed  it 
for  Sept.  1,  at  Philadelphia,  having  first  locked 
the  doors  to  prevent  the  governor  from  proroguing 
them.  Two  days  before,  the  Rhode  Island  as- 
sembly had  chosen  delegates  to  the  congress;  tve 
days  after,  Maryland  took  the  still  more  ultra  step 
of  electing  delegates  by  a  popular  convention  or 
provincial  congress.  This  last  step  was  even  more 
decisive  than  the  calling  of  a  congress.  It  was  imi- 
tated in  the  other  colonies  during  the  summer;  and 
though  these  "provincial  congresses"  ventured 
at  first  no  further  than  the  preparation  of  non- 
importation agreements,  promises  of  support  to 
the  general,  or  continental,  congress,  or  contribu- 


tions for  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Boston, 
they  were  evidently  the  germ  of  rebellion,  and 
within  a  year  were  to  assume  the  practical  gov- 
ernment of  their  colonies.  — The  congress  met  in 
Carpenter's  hall,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5, 1774.    (See 
CoNOBESB,  Continental,  for  its  further  history.) 
Gage  had  already  begun  to  fortify  himself  in 
Boston,  and  had  seized  the  colony's  stores,  as  if 
in  an  enemy's  country.    False  alarms  had  already 
led  to  more  than  one  mustering  of  the  milltb 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  colonies. 
Nevertheless,  the  only  measure  of  active  resistance 
adopted  by  the  congress  was  the  preparation  of 
an  "American  association,"  Oct.  20,  1774,  which 
was  signed  by  the  delegates  and  then  circulated 
for  general  signature.    It  not  only  bound  the  sign- 
ers to  non-importation,  non-exportation  and  non- 
consumption  of  British  goods,  and  to  prohibition 
of  the  slave  trade  (see  Slavebt,  III.),  but  it  pro- 
vided for  local  committees,  chosen  by  popular 
vote,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  association. 
This  was  the  first  effective  step  toward  national 
union  and  preparation  for  war  (see  Embargo); 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  taken  by  general 
popular  action,  not  by  state  action;  and  yet  that 
state  lines,  and  even  town  boundaries,  were  care- 
fully observed  in  its  execution.    The  peculiar  com- 
bination of  national  and  local  government  in  the 
United  States  could  hardly  lie  better  illustrated 
(See  Nation,  State  Sovereignty.)— Prom  this 
time  revolution  in  British  North  America  was  a 
certainty.    It  proceeded  steadily  at  first  as  a  meare 
protest  against,  and  passive  resistance  to,  the  un- 
constitutional measures  of  the  ministry  ;   then, 
after  April  19,  1775,  as  a  scission  of  the  British 
empire  and  the  formation  of  an  American  nation, 
George  III.  being  still  recognized  as  its  king;  then, 
after  July  4,  1776,  as  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
governing  republic  under  the  revolutionary  con- 
gress, to  be  succeeded  by  the  articles  of  confeder- 
ation and  the  constitution.    (See  Conorrsb,  Con- 
tinental; Flag;  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  Confederation,  Articles  of  ;  Wars  ; 
Constitution  ;   United  States.)  —  See  7-10 
Bancroft's  United  States;  l-«  Hildreth's  CTmtof 
States;  1  Pitkin's  United  States;  1  Tucker's  United 
States;  1-8  Spencer's  United  States,-  1-8  Bryant 
and  Fay's  United  States;  Holmes*  Annals  of  Amer- 
ica; 1  Adolphus'  History  of  England  ;  5  Mahon's 
History  of  England  ;  2,  6  Burke's  Works;  J.  M. 
Ludlow's  War  of  American  Independence ;  Gni- 
hame's  History  of  the  United  States;   Gordon's 
History  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Slaie$; 
Force's  Tracts,  tJid  American  Archives;  Chalmei's 
Introduction  to  the  Betoltoftfie  American  Colonies; 
Walsh's  Appeal;  1  Story's  Chmmentarics;  Doyle's 
American  Colonies;  Marshall's  American  Ctdonie$; 
Lodge's  English  Colonies  in  America;  Greene's 
Historical  View  of  the  American  Revolution;  Botta's 
American B&solution  (Otis' trans.);  Ramsay's  i^ 
tory  of  the  Revolution  ;  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the 
Republic;    Stedmafi's   History  of  the  American        \ 
War;  Niles'  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  RetduHon;        j 
Moore's  Diary  of  the  Resolution;  K  AbboU's  Rsp^ 
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ohUumarif  Tmn;  Dillon's  HUtorkal  Emdenee; 
Joumali  of  Cangrm,  1774-88;  1  Elliot's  Debater; 
4  Franklin's  Works,  102  {his  examination),  228, 
270,  281,  406 ;  Sparks'  Writings  of  WashingUm, 
Correspondence  of  the  BetoltUion,  and  Diplomaiie 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution;  Trescot's  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Revolution;  Lyman's  Diplomatic  His- 
tory of  the  United  States;  1  Bishop's  History  of 
American  Manufactures;  Wells'  Ltfe  of  Samuel 
Adasns;  2,  8,  5  John  Adams'  Works;  for  authori- 
ties on  special  topics  see  Winsor's  Reader's  Hand- 
book of  the  Rewluiion,  and  C.  K.  Adams'  Manual 
of  Historical  IMeraiure,  605 ;  authorities  under 
articles  referred  to  MAsaACHUSBTTS,  and  the  other 
original  states.  Aijbxandsr  Johnbton. 

BHODE  ISLANB/oneof  the  original  thirteen 
states  of  the  American  Union.  Its  settlement  was 
begun  at  Providence  in  1686  by  Roger  Williams, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  persons  banished  from 
Massachusetts.  In  1687  a  band  of  antinomians, 
also  banished  f  rran  Massachusetts,  made  a  settle- 
ment on  Rhode  Island  ;  and  the  traces  of  this 
double  settlement  are  still  seen  in  the  official  title, 
"  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations," and  in  the  two  capitals,  Providence  and 
Newport,  in  which  the  legislature  meets  alternate- 
ly. The  title  to  these  and  other  settlements  was 
at  first  derived  from  the  Indians  by  purchase. 
Parliament  was  then  the  ruling  power  in  Great 
Britain,  and  its  lord  high  admiral  of  the  colonies, 
Warwick,  granted  Williams  a  patent,  Idarch  14, 
1648,  which  was  renewed  by  Charles  II.  in  1668, 
as  stated  below.  —  BouNDABiBS.  The  patent  of 
1648  assigned  as  limits  the  ocean  on  the  south,  the 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  patents  on  the  east 
and  north,  and  the  Narragansett  Indian  territory 
on  the  west  The  charter  of  1668  was  more  defi- 
nite. The  southern  and  northern  boundaries  re- 
mained as  before.  The  western  boundary  was  to 
be  the  Pawcatuck  river  to  its  head,  and  thence 
due  north  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  Originally 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut  (see  that 
state)  was  to  have  been  the  Narragansett  river  or 
bay;  but  this  charter  stipulated,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Connecticut  agents,  that  the  Pawcatuck 
river  should  be  "  taken  and  deemed  to  be"  the 
Narragansett  river  mentioned  in  the  Connecticut 
boundary.  Connecticut  repudiated  the  action  of 
her  agent,  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  the  Narra- 
gansett country,  east  of  the  Pawcatuck,  both  by 
her  charter  and  by  conquest  from  the  Indians, 
and  pressed  her  claim  by  all  legal  means,  by  ap- 
peal to  the  New  England  union,  and  by  prepara- 
tions for  force.  Rhode  Island's  threat  to  appeal 
to  the  king  brought  about  an  agreement  May  12, 
1708,  to  run  the  boundary  from  the  head  of  the 
Pawcatuck  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  War- 
wick purchase,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts line.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  crown 
in  1727,  and  after  sixty-five  years  of  quarreling 
the  line  was  settled,  Sept.  27, 1728,  and  confirmed 
by  both  colonies  in  1742.  A  new  survey  was 
Duule  in  1840.  —  The  eastern  boundary  assigned 


was  a  line  from  the  ocean  three  miles  to  the  east 
of  Narragansett  bay  and  Seacunck,  Blackstone, 
or  Seekonk,  river  "to  the  falls  called  Patuckett 
falls,"  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Massachusetts 
line.  But  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  col- 
onies claimed  a  large  part  of  Rhode  Island  as 
lying  within  their  patents ;  the  former  claimed 
Pawtuxet  and  Warwick ;  the  latter,  Aquidneck 
and  the  islands.  Had  these  and  the  Connecticut 
claims  on  the  west  been  allowed,  very  little  would 
have  been  left  of  Rhode  Island.  Only  the  colony's 
stubborn  resistance  carried  it  safely  through  a 
struggle  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which 
feeling  ran  so  high  as  to  exclude  Rhode  Island 
from  political  association  with  her  neighbors. 
(See  Nbw  England  Union.)  In  1708  the  western 
boundary  was  fixed  in  favor  of  Rhode  Island  by 
royal  commissioners,  and  in  1726  their  award  was 
confirmed  by  the  crown.  In  1741  the  disputed 
eastern  boundary  was  decided  in  the  same  way 
very  nearly  in  accordance  with  Rhode  Island's 
claim ;  and  in  1746-7  the  award  was  confirmed 
by  the  crown.  Rhode  Island  thus  gained  its 
present  northeast  township,  and  five  others  on 
the  southeast  The  boundary  between  the  two 
states  was  not  finally  settled  until  March  1,  1862, 
when  it  was  so  run  as  to  throw  Fall  River  into 
Massachusetts  and  Pawtucket  into  Rhode  Island. 
—  Constitutions.  The  provisions  of  the  charter 
of  1668  gave  the  colony  a  "  democratical "  form 
of  government.  No  appeal  or  veto  powar  was 
reserved  to  the  crown;  and  even  the  clause  which 
forbade  the  making  of  laws  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England  was  only  to  extend  so  far  as  the  na^ 
ture  and  constitution  of  the  colony  would  per- 
mit. The  governor  and  general  assembly  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  their  statutes  were 
final.  Rhode  Island  was  Uius  from  the  beginning 
a  self-governing  community.  At  first  the  legisla^ 
ture  had  but  one  house,  but  in  1696  a  law  was 
passed  forming  two  houses:  the  council,  or  gov- 
ernor's assistants,  as  the  upper  house,  and  the 
delegates  as  the  lower  house.  In  1724  a  property 
qualification  was  established  for  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. It  was  subsequently  modified,  until  in 
1762  it  was  settled  at  £40  (tl84)  freehold,  or  40 
shillings  ($7.50)  annual  rent.  Only  freemen  with 
this  qualification  could  vote  or  hold  office,  except 
that  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeman  needed  no  quali- 
fication. —  This  charter  was  the  organic  law  of 
the  colony  and  state  until  1848.  It  was  suspended 
by  common  consent  during  James  II. 's  quo  war- 
ranto warfare  upon  the  colony  charters,  but  was 
quietly  resumed  after  his  abdication.  It  was  not 
altered  at  the  revolution,  except  by  a  law  of  the 
legislature  in  May,  1776,  substituting  allegiance 
to  the  colony  for  allegiance  to  the  king.  —  A  very 
simple  and  excellent  constitution  was  framed  by 
a  state  convention  at  Newport  and  East  Green- 
wich, Sept.  12 -Nov.  5,  1842.  It  was  ratified, 
Nov.  21-28,  by  a  popular  vote  of  7,032  to  50,  and 
went  into  force  in  May,  1848.  It  gave  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  males  over  twenty-one,  on  the  old 
property  qualification  of  $184,  or  on  the  annual 
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payment  of  a  Btate  tax  of  one  dollar.  The  gor- 
eraor,  a  house  of  representatives  of  not  more  than 
seventy-two  members,  and  a  senate  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  town  or  city,  were  all  to  be  elected 
annually,  and  there  were  few  restraints  on  their 
action.  In  1864  an  amendment  was  made,  to  al- 
low the  state's  vol\inteer  soldiers  to  vote  for  presi- 
dential electors,  congressmen  and  state  officers.  — 
OovERNORS.  Nicholas  Cooke,  1775-8  ;  William 
Oreene,  1778-86;  John  Collins,  1786-80 ;  Arthur 
Fenner,  1790-1805;  Isaac  Wilbour,  1805-7;  James 
Penner,  1807-11;  WilUam  Jones,  1811-17;  N.  R. 
Knight,  1817-21;  Wm.  C.  Gibbs,  1821-4;  James 
Fenner,  1824r-81 ;  Lemuel  H.  Arnold,  1881-8 ; 
JohnB.  Francis,  1888-8;  William  Sprague,  1888-9; 
Samuel  W.  King,  1840-48;  James  Fenner,  1843^; 
Charles  Jackson,  1845-4;  Byron  Diman,  1846-7; 
Ellsha  Harris,  1847-9;  H.  B.  Anthony,  1849^1;. 
Philip  Allen,  1861-8;  WiUiam  W.  Hoppin,  1868-7; 
Elisha  Dyer,  1857-9;  Thos.  G.  Turner,  1851MM); 
William  Sprague,  1860-68;  James  T.  Smith, 
1868-6;  Ambrose  £.  Bumside,  1866-9;  Beth  Pad- 
«lford,  1869-78;  Henry  Howard,  1878-^ ;  Henry 
Lippitt,  1875-7;  C.  C.  Van  Zandt,  1877-80;  Al- 
fred  H.  Littlefleld,  1880-83;  Augustus  O.  Bourn, 
1888--4.  —  Political  History.  The  natural  con- 
formation, by  which  Narragansett  bay  penetrates 
almost  every  part  of  the  state,  had  from  an  early 
period  developed  a  large  commercial  interest;  but 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  legisla- 
ture among  the  towns  gave  the  agricultural  inter- 
est complete  control  of  legislation.  For  twenty 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  there 
had  been  a  constant  struggle  between  the  town 
and  country,  hard  money  and  paper  money,  par- 
ties, led  by  Samuel  Ward  and  Stephen  Hopkins, 
respectively.  The  steady  and  successful  struggle 
of  a  century  against  the  encroachments  of  two 
powerful  neighbors  had  kept  up  a  strong  state 
feeling,  which,  combined  with  the  rivalry  of  thQ 
atate's  two  great  interests,  made  Rhode  Island 
the  brake  on  every  effort  at  a  closer  imion  among 
the  states.  On  every  grant  of  additional  power 
for  which  congress  asked  (see  Confederation, 
Articles  of)  Rhode  Island  put  a  veto  which  was 
final,  since  any  change  in  the  articles  required  the 
approval  of  eveiy  state.  The  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives were  determined,  1,  to  retain  the  power 
of  laying  duties  on  imports,  in  order  to  lighten 
state  taxes;  2,  to  retain  the  power  of  compelling 
the  commercial  classes  to  accept  as  a  legal  tender 
the  depreciated  paper  currency  of  the  state;  and 
S,  to  resist  any  change  in  the  national  constitution 
which  should  curtail  these  privileges.  Hence, 
though  the  urban  population  was  warmly  federal- 
ist, the  state  was  not  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  and  the  legislature  refused  even  to 
oall  a  state  convention  to  consider  the  new  con- 
atitution,  remitting  it  to  the  town  meetings,  when 
it  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  new  ques- 
tion increased  the  division  of  feeling  so  much 
that  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  compel  hold- 
ers of  state  securities  to  accept  five  shillings  in 
the  pound   for  them,  and  removed  the  state 


Judges  who  pronounced  the  law  unconstitution- 
al ;  and  a  country  army,  headed  by  a  Judge  of 
the  state  supreme  court,  marched  upon  Provi 
dence  to  prevent  a  celebration  of  the  general 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  July  4, 1788.  In  the 
latter  case,  bloodshed  was  averted  by  an  agree- 
ment to  have  a  common  banquet,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  constitution.  Finally,  the  state  yielded, 
and  ratified  the  constitution.  May  29, 1790.  (See 
Secession,  I.;  State  Soyerbigntt.)  —  Having 
once  gained  control  of  the  state,  the  commercial 
interest  kept  it  federalist  for  over  ten  years;  and 
the  tendency  was  assisted  by  the  operation  of 
Hamilton's  scheme  for  the  assumption  of  state 
debts  (see  Federal  Party,  I.),  under  whicb  the 
holders  of  state  securities  recovered  that  portion 
which  they  had  lost  under  the  state  paper  money 
laws.  The  governors,  legislatures  and  congress- 
men were  thus  federalist;  and  the  state's  electoral 
votes  were  cast  in  1792  for  Washington  and 
Adams,  in  1796  for  Adams  and  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  and  in  1800  for  Adams  and  Pinck- 
ney,  with  one  vote  for  John  Jay.  (See  Caucus, 
Congressional,  I.)  The  general  democratic  suc- 
cess of  1800  encouraged  (he  party  in  Rhode  Island 
to  a  new  alignment  of  country  against  town.  It 
was  immediately  successful;  the  state  became 
democratic  in  1801,  and  in  1804  her  electoral  votes 
were  cast  for  Jefferson  and  Clinton.  But,  as  the 
embargo  system  began  to  press  more  heavily  upon 
agriculture  as  well  as  commerce,  the  small  demo- 
cratic majority  disappeared,  and  the  state  again  be- 
came federalist  in  1808,  casting  her  electoral  votes 
for  Pinckney  and  King.  In  the  following  year  the 
state  government  also  became  federalist,  and  so 
remained  throughout  the  war.  (See  Embargo; 
Convention,  Hartford.) — The  manufacturing 
interest,  which  had  been  developed  by  the  re- 
strictive system  and  the  war,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  put  an  end  to  the  federal  party  (see  Fed- 
eral Party,  II.),  probably  grew  more  rapidly  in 
Rhode  Island  than  in  any  other  state,  and  has 
since  controlled  the  state's  politics  to  this  day. 
It  gave  the  state's  electoral  votes  to  Monroe  and 
Tompkins,  the  democratic  condidates,  in  1816  and 
1820 ;  it  elected  Ck>v.  Knight  in  1817  and  sub- 
sequent years;  and,  on  the  break-up  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  1824-^,  it  carried  the  state  into  the 
Adams,  or  protective  tariff,  portion,  the  germ  of 
the  whig  party.  (See  Wmo  Party,  1.)  From 
1824  until  1850  the  state's  electoral  votes  were  cast 
for  Adams  and  other  whig  candidates,  with  the 
exception  of  1886,  when  they  were  given  to  Van 
Buren  by  a  majority  of  254  out  of  5,674  votes. 
During  the  same  period  the  governors,  l^islatures, 
senators  and  congressmen  were  whig,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  protective  tariff  domocratic  con- 
gressmen. —  The  charter,  an  excellent  one  for  a 
purely  agricultural  population,  had  long  before 
1842  been  made  obsolete  by  the  growth  of  other 
interests.  The  grievance  usually  assigned  was  the 
property  qualification  required  of  voters;  but  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  increase  of  voting  population  was 
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13.947(51.9  per  cent.)  from  1886  until  1840,  and 
^.675  (42.6  per  cent.)  from  1840  until  1844,  after 
the  practical  abolition  of  the  property  qualifica- 
tion. A  more  seriouB  grieyanoe  was  the  unequal 
representation  of  the  towns.  While  they  had 
▼luied  enormously  in  their  growth,  their  propor- 
tionate representation  remaiiaed  fixed  as  at  first; 
and  the  '*  minority -majority  '*  stubbornly  refused 
to  make  any  change.  Representative  reform  had 
been  unsuccessfully  proposed  by  the  growing 
-cities  in  1796. 1824  and  1830;  and  in  1840  the  state 
-of  affairs  seemed  unendurable.  Providence,  with 
28, (XX)  inhabitants,  had  four  representatives;  Ports- 
mouth, with  1,700,  had  four;  and  Newport,  with 
-8,000.  had  six.  Of  the  whole  number  of  seventy- 
two  representatives,  thirty -eight  represented  towns 
with  29.020  inhabitante  (2,846  voters),  and  thirty- 
four  represented  towns  with  79.804  inhabitants 
(5,776  voters).  Party  feeling  added  bitterness  to 
the  question.  The  demand  for  reform  came  main- 
ly from  the  democrats,  and  was  resisted  by  the 
whigs;  and  in  other  states  party  organs  supported 
their  respective  party  friends  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  result  was  the  "  Dorr  rebellion."  (See  that 
title,  and  Insurrection,  II.)  Ck)ncurrently  with 
ita  suppression,  the  new  state  constitution  was 
framed  and  put  in  force.  It  removed  discontent 
by  slightly  relaxing  the  property  qualification: 
and  still  more  by  apportioning  representation  to 
populatl6n  equitably  throughout  the  state  on  a 
ratio  of  one  representative  to  1.530  inhabitants. 
—  In  1851  the  coalition  of  democrats  and  free- 
-aoilers  (see  Republican  Party,  I.)  elected  the 
governor,  a  majority  of  the  legislature  on  Joint  bal^ 
Iqt,  one  of  the  two  congressmen,  and  the  United 
States  senator;  and  in  the  following  year  the  state's 
•electoral  votes  were  given  to  the  democratic  can- 
didates. Pierce  and  King,  by  a  majority  of  465 
out  of  17.005  votes.  In  the  congress  of  1853-5, 
for  the  first  and  last  time  since  1824,  all  the  state's 
senators  and  congressmen  were  democrats.  The 
elections  of  1854-5  put  an  end  to  the  temporary 
democratic  supremacy,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
latter  year  there  were  in  the  legislature  but  two 
democratic  senatore  out  of  thirty-two,  and  three 
democratic  representatives  out  of  seventy-two. 
At  first  the  majority  called  itself  the  American 
party  (see  that  title),  but  before  1856  it  had  settled 
into  the  republican  party.  Gov.  Hoppin's  election 
in  1855  was  almost  unanimous.  From  that  time 
until  the  present  the  state  has  been  republicat  in 
all  elections,  presidential,  congressional  and  state. 
But  the  state's  republicanism  has  never  l)ecn  ultra: 
it  has  been  fairly  represented  by  such  moderate 
and  conservative  members  as  Anthony,  Sprague, 
Jenckes  and  Bumside.  Until  1861.  indeed,  the 
republicans  elsewhere  looked  with  some  suspicion 
upon  the  Rhode  Island  delegations,  as  if  com 
merdal  interest  had  made  them  cautious  even  to 
cowardice.  In  January.  1861.  the  legislature  even 
repealed  its  "  personal  liberty  law  "  (see  that  title), 
as  a  peace  measure.  But  the  call  for  troops  in  April 
showed  that  the  state's  caution  covered  an  equal 
ly  strong  determination.     Her  quota  was  filled 


immediately,  and  the  governor  literally  fulfilled 
his  constitutional  function  of  "captahi  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  this  state,"  by  heading  the  state's  con- 
tingent in  person. — Since  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion the  republican  share  of  the  total  vote  has 
been  from  60  to  70  per  cent. ,  except  in  1876,  when 
the  vote  for  Hayes  was  15,787,  and  that  for  Tilden 
10,712.  In  1880  Garfield  had  18.195  votes,  Han- 
cock 10.779.  and  261  were  scattering.  In  the  state 
elections  there  is  frequently  no  popular  choice  of 
governor,  since  the  democratic  and  prohibition 
votes,  each  inferior  to  the  republican  vote,  are 
together  superior  to  it,  and  prevent  a  popular 
majority  for  any  candidate.  Any  coalition  be- 
tween the  two  minority  parties  is  at  once  followed 
by  a  complete  republican  majority;  and  their 
separate  existence  is  followed  by  no  popular  ma- 
jority, and  the  choice  of  a  republican  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  legislature  in  1883  the  republicans 
had  thirty  senatora  and  sixty-five  representatives, 
and  the  democrats  seven  senators  and  seven  rep- 
resentatives. In  every  county  the  republicans 
are  in  a  large  majority. — Among  the  leadera  in 
state  politics  have  been  the  following:  Henry  B. 
Anthony,  whig  governor  1849-51,  republican 
United  States  senator  1859-90;  Samuel  G.  Arnold, 
whig  lieutenant  governor  1852-3  and  1861-2,  re- 
publican United  States  senator  1862-8,  and  author 
of  the  standard  history  of  the  state;  Tristam 
Burges.  whig  congressman  1825-85:  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside,  major  general  in  the  war  of  the  rebeUion. 
republican  governor  1866-8,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1875-81 ;  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  congressman 
(whig)  1849-51,  and  (republican)  1863-71 ;  Job 
Durfee,  federalist  congressman  1821-5  and  state 
chief  Justice;  William  Ellcry,  delegate  to  congress 
1776-81.  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, state  chief  Justice  1785-9,  and  collector  of  the 
port  of  Newport  1790-1820;  James  Fenner,  United 
States  senator  1805-7,  governor  1807-11, 1824-31. 
and  1843-5;  David  Howell,  delegate  to  congress 
1782-5,  and  federal  district  Judge  1812-24 ;  Thos. 
A.  Jenckes.  republican  congressman  1863-71.  and 
the  first  effective  promoter  of  reform  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service;  Stephen  Hopkins,  chief  Justice 
1751-4,  governor  1755-6,  1758-61.  1763-4,  and 
1767,  and  delegate  to  congress  1774-8;  Nehemiah 
R  Knight,  governor  (democratic)  1817-20,  and 
whig  United  States  senator  1821--41 ;  Francis  Mal- 
bone,  federalist  congressman  1793-7,  and  United 
States  senator.  May,  June,  1809;  Duttee  J.  Pearce, 
democratic  congressman  1825-37;  Elisha  R.  Pot- 
ter, whig  congressman  1843-5;  William  Sprague, 
democratic  congressman  1835-7,  governor  1838 
-9.  and  United  States  senator  1842-4;  William 
Sprague  (nephew  of  the  preceding)  republican 
governor  1860-63,  and  United  States  senator 
1863-75 ;  and  Samuel  Ward,  governor  1762  and 
1765-7.  delegate  to  congress  1774-5. —See  2 
Poore's  Federal  and  8UUe  Congtiiutitma;  Arnold's 
History  of  Rhode  Idand;  Bartlett's  Becorda  of 
Rhode  Island  (to  1792) ,  Rhode  Island  Historical 
IVacts;  Bowen's  Boundary  disputes  of  ConnecH- 
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cut,  81  (western  boundary  of  Rhode  Island);  Gal- 
lender's  EaHp  History  of  Rhode  Idand  (edit,  of 
1838);  Rhode  lOand  Hist.  Soc.  CM.;  G.  O.  Chan- 
mnf^s  ReofOeetions  of  Newport  (179^1811);  Peter- 
son's History  of  Rhode  Idand  (to  1815,  and  thence 
very  meagrely  to  1850);  Bowen's  Memoir  of  Trie- 
tarn  Burgee  (1885);  authorities  under  Dorr  Rb- 
bbllion;  G.  W.  (Greene's  Short  History  of  Rhode 
Island  (1875:  the  Dorr  constitution  is  at  p.  817); 
Btone's  Rhode  Idand  in  the  ReMUon;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, BarUeU's  Bibliography  of  Rhode  Idand  (1804). 
Albxandbr  Johnston. 

BICABDO»  IhlTid.  David  Ricardo,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  English  economists  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  London  in  1772,  and  died  at 
Gatcom  Park,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Sept. 
11,  1828.  His  family  is  said  to  have  come  origin- 
ally from  Lisbon;  it  is  certain  that  his  father,  a 
Dutch  Jew,  came  to  England,  where  he  acquired 
an  honorable  position  by  his  ability  and  integrity, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  a  fortune  in  finan- 
cial business  and  business  on  'Change.  David 
Ricardo  received  a  commercial  education  at  a 
school  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
and,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  his 
father's  office  in  London.  He  soon  showed,  in 
this  struggle  with  the  chances  of  financial  life,  a 
cool  and  sound  judgment,  penetrating  sagacity, 
and  great  skill  in  calculating  mentally  the  advan- 
tages of  an  operation,  in  disentangling  difficult 
transactions,  and  in  reaching  an  exact  solution  in 
spite  of  the  most  complicated  details.  — Business 
did  not  wholly  absorb  him,  however,  and  his  mind 
was  preoccupied,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  social 
and  economical  questions  raised  by  the  situation 
of  Europe  in  general  and  his  own  country  in  par- 
ticular, and  also  by  religious  questions  on  the 
other.  His  reflections  on  these  last  decided  him 
to  change  his  religion,  and  to  join  the  church  of 
England,  in  spite  of  the  formal  disapprobation  of 
his  family  and  his  father,  toward  whom,  however, 
he  never  forgot  his  duty  as  a  respectful  son.  This 
event  rendered  a  separation  inevitable,  and  young 
David  Ricardo  was  obliged  to  consider  how  to 
make  his  fortune  alone.  But  as  he  had  already 
given  proof  of  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  buslDCss, 
support,  means  and  encouragement  were  not  lack- 
ing, and  he  was  able  to  take  a  share  in  veiy  lucra- 
tive operations.  —  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  rich,  and  had  married  Miss  Wilkinson.  His 
lot  decided,  and  being  do  longer  absorbed  by  the 
cares  of  fortune,  he,  like  Lavoisier,  divided  his 
time  into  two  parts :  one  for  business,  the  other 
for  scientific  studies,  toward  which  an  inborn  in- 
clination had  long  drawn  him.  He  resumed  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  of  the  natural  sciences, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  chemical  research. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  gas  burners 
into  one  of  his  residences.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  reading  the  chefs-^-fxuwe  of 
literature,  and  Fonteyrand  heard  it  related  in  his 
family  that  he  plunged  with  infinite  delight  into 
the  reading  of  Shakespeare.  —  But  he  was  still 


more  strongly  attracted  toward  political  economy, 
after  he  had  read,  as  he  hunself  relates,  the  im- 
mortal  work  of  Adam  Smith,  with  which  he  had 
first  become  acquainted  in  1799,  at  Bath,  to  whidi 
place  he  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Ricardo,  whose 
health  had  become  impaired.  Thus  it  was  that, 
by  the  nature  of  his  business  and  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  he  was  preparing  himself  theoretically  and 
practically  for  the  financial  and  economical  strug- 
gles in  which  he  played  so  great  a  part  during  the 
last  years  of  bis  life.  —  Rioardo  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  writer  and  economist  in  1810,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  years,  by  the  publication  of  his 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The  high  price  of  Bullion  a 
proof  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  Notes."  This 
pamphlet  made  a  great  sensation,  because  it  re- 
vealed the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Englidi 
exchange  and  of  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes. 
Ricardo  demonstrated  that  the  increase  in  prices 
which  merchandise  of  all  kinds  had  undei^gone 
was  not,  as  was  generally  supposed,  attributable 
to  the  wars,  but  rath^  to  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  llie  ministry  did  not  want  to  believe  in 
this  depreciation.  A  bullion  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament,  and  Mr.  Homer,  who  made 
the  report,  admitted  that  Ricardo's  demonstration 
was  unanswerable,  and  he  proved  by  the  Hamburg 
exchange  that  the  value  of  paper  was  only  25  per 
cent,  that  of  specie.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Hus- 
kisson,  Canning  and  Heniy  Thornton ;  but  the 
house  of  commons  made,  nevertheless,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  singular  declaration  that  paper  had 
not  undergone  any  depreciation  I  At  the  head 
of  the  opponents  of  the  ideas  and  measures  con- 
tained in  the  treatise  of  Ricardo,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  was 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  maintained  his  opinion  in  a 
pamphlet  which  provoked  a  reply  from  Ricardo, 
in  the  course  of  this  same  year  (1810).  —  The  next 
publication  of  Ricardo  was  in  1815,  at  the  time 
when  the  famous  bill  relative  to  the  exportation 
of  foreign  grain,  so  often  afterward  modified  and 
finally  withdrawn,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  free  trade  league,, 
was  being  discussed.  In  it  Ricardo  maintained 
the  principles  of  commercial  liberty,  and  fore- 
shadowed the  theory  of  rent,  with  which  his  name 
is  identified.  The  year  following,  he  published 
another  tract  on  monetaiy  circulation,  and  pro- 
pose<f,  that,  in  order  to  keep  paper  on  the  same 
level  as  gold  and  to  render  it  inconvertible,  bank 
notes  should  be  exchanged  for  ingots  or  pieces  of 
bullion  of  the  standard  weighty  and  measure. — 
Ricardo  retired  from  business  shortly  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  applied  himself  to  study  with 
renewed  ardor.  In  1816  he  arranged  his  ideas  on 
economy  and  finance  in  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other  in  his  '^Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Taxation."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that, 
in  his  preface  to  this  book,  he  is  far  from  claiming 
as  his  own  the  theory  of  rent  He  declares,  * '  that 
the  true  doctrine  of  rent  was  published  simulta- 
neously by  Malthus,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  'An 
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Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Bent/ 
and  by  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford  (Dr. 
West),  in  an  '  Essay  upon  the  Application  of  Cap- 
ital to  Land*;  that  without  a  profound  knowledge 
of  this  doctrine  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
effect  of  taxation  upon  the  different  classes  of 
society,  especially  when  the  things  taxed  are  the 
direct  products  of  the  soil;  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  distinguished  writers,  not  having  considered 
the  principle  of  rent  correctly,  they  had  neglected 
many  important  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which 
can  be  acquired  only  after  having  thoroughly 
fathomed  the  nature  of  rent."  Mr.  M'Culloch 
("Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  London, 
1848),  afterward  saw  that  the  first  idea  of  this 
theory  was  to  be  met  with  in  a  pamphlet  published 
forty  years  previous,  in  1777,  by  an  Englishman, 
Dr.  James  Anderson  ("An  Enquiry  into  the  Com 
Laws"),  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  un- 
known to  M altlius.  West  and  Ricardo.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  are  inclined,  together  with  M'Culloch, 
Senior,  Rossi,  and  others,  to  accord  to  Ricardo  the 
honor  of  the  complete  demonstration  of  this  theory, 
imperfectly  seen  by  Adam  Smith,  treated  of  in  part 
by  James  Anderson  in  1777,  treated  anew  and  more 
fully  in  1815,  in  the  two  simultaneous  pamphlets 
of  Malthus  and  West,  and  finally  expounded  with 
wonderful  clearness  by  Rossi  in  his  Qmrs  (VEcon- 
orrUe  politique.  (See  Rent.)  * —  Thanks  to  these 
remarkable  publications,  to  his  skill  in  business, 
and  to  a  large  fortune,  which  was  stated  to  be 
twelve  millions;  thanks  also  to  the  independence 
of  his  mind  and  character,  Ricardo  occupied  an 
important  position  in  his  country.  In  1818  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  by  the  electors  of 
Portarlington.  Two  of  his  letters  testify  to  his 
extreme  distrust  of  his  own  strength.  "  You  have 
seen,"  he  wrote,  April  7, 1814,  to  one  of  his  friends, 
"  that  I  have  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  I 
fear  that  I  shall  not  be  of  much  use  there.  I  have 
twice  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  the  most  embar- 
rassed manner,  and  have  scarcely  any  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  overcome  the  fright  which  takes  pos- 
session of  me  when  I  hear  my  own  voice."  **  I 
thank  you,"  said  he,  in  another  letter,  dated  June 
23,  1814,  "for  the  efforts  which  you  have  made 
to  inspire  me  with  a  little  courage.  The  indul- 
gence of  the  house  has  lessened  for  me  the  diffi- 
culty of  speaking,  but  I  still  see  so  many  and  such 
terrible  obstacles,  that  I  fear  much  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  confine  myself  to  silent  votes. "  Every- 
thing shows  that  he  was  too  harsh  toward  himself 
in  this  Judgment.    Tlus  is  how  Lord  Brougham 

*  Ricardo  has  been  the  subject  of  many  different  Jadg- 
ments.  Some  (Roeei  and  J.  8.  Hill  being  of  this  number) 
regarded  him  as  the  lint  of  economists,  after  Adam  Smith; 
otheiB  plaoe  him  in  the  second  ranlc ;  the  truth  probably  lying 
between  the  two  extremes.  As  a  thinker,  Ricardo  appears  to 
us  superior,  original  and  profound ;  as  a  writer,  he  sometimes 
obscures  hie  thought  by  abstract  formulas,  the  strictness  of 
which  i«  only  apparent,  thoogh  we  do  not  wish  to  say  that  he 
is  in  error  when  he  is  obscure.  He  employs  short  sentences 
when  enunciating  propositions  introduced  by  hypotheses  and 
foUowed  by  explanations. 
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expressed  himself  with  regard  to  it.  '*  Ricardo's 
language  had  a  remarkable  stamp  of  distinction; 
his  style  was  clear,  simple,  correct,  and  its  woof 
was  enriched  with  facts  and  valuable  documents. 
He  practiced  abstention  in  questions  which  had 
not  been  the  object  of  his  long  meditation,  and, 
when  he  spoke  on  events  and  laws  concerning  the 
church  or  of  politics  in  general,  he  seemed  to  be 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  inveterate  frankness  of 
his  nature  and  the  indomitable  freedom  of  his 
spirit.  Hence  it  was  that  few  men  ever  exercised 
such  real  effect  on  parliament;  few  men  l^ve  com- 
manded such  lively  attention,  and  as  he  had  neither 
captivating  inspirations  nor  graceful  speech,  with 
which  to  charm  his  auditors,  this  influence  may 
be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  reason,  of  integrity, 
of  ability.  Besides,  he  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  parties,  even  the  ministerial,  against  which 
he  was  constantly  fighting;  but  he  would  not 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  any  coterie,  voting  with 
the  opposition,  the  radicals,  or  the  cabinet,  from 
judgment  and  not  from  tactics  or  ambition.  Al- 
though he  owed  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  government  loans,  he  more  than  once 
combated  from  the  tribune  that  ruinous  practice 
of  governments  in  general  and  of  the  then  exist- 
ing English  government  in  particular."  — Such 
was  the  man  as  a  politician.  As  a  scholar  he  was 
no  less  calm,  no  less  independent.  During  twenty 
years  he  debated  with  Malthus,  with  Mill,  and 
with  J.  B.  8ay,  without  the  antagonism  of  ideas 
impairing  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
his  illustrious  opponents  and  himself.  In  private 
life,  Ricardo's  character  was  at  once  firm,  mild, 
simple  and  amiable;  he  was  an  indulgent  father, 
a  kind  husband,  a  devoted  friend.  He  particular- 
ly liked  to  collect  about  him  men  of  talent,  and  to 
converse  freely  on  all  subjects,  but  principally  on 
those  which  were  connected  with  his  favorite 
science.  A  most  pleasant  memory  of  him  is  pre- 
served by  the  club  of  political  economy  of  London, 
one  of  the  founders  of  which  he  was,  and  at  Paris, 
in  the  circle  which  J.  B.  Say  and  his  amiable  con- 
sort gathered  together  once  a  week.  It  is  also  said 
that  his  generosity  kept  pace  with  his  ability: 
nearly  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  London 
counted  him  in  the  number  of  their  patrons,  and 
he  maintained  at  his  own  expense  an  alms-house 
and  two  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  James  Stuart 
Mill  has  said  of  him  :  "  His  histoiy  offers  a  most 
encouraging  example ;  he  had  everything  to  do, 
and  he  performed  well  his  task.  Let  the  young 
mind  which  longs  to  spring  beyond  the  sphere  in 
which  it  has  been  placed  not  despair,  in  view  of 
his  great  career,  of  attaining  to  the  highest  place 
in  science  or  in  politics.  Ricardo  had  to  make  his 
fortune,  to  form  his  mind  and  even  to  begin  his 
education,  without  any  guide  but  his  penetrating 
sagacity,  without  any  encouragement  but  his  en- 
ergetic will,  and  it  is  thus  that,  while  making  an 
immense  fortune,  he  broadened  his  judgment  and 
endowed  his  mind  with  a  strength  which  has  never 
l^een  surpassed."  —  Without  being  robust,  Ricardo 
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was  gifted  with  a  coiutitution  which  seemed  to 
promise  him  a  longer  career.  But  he  had  for  sev- 
eral years  a  pain  in  his  ear  to  which  he  did  not 
pay  much  attention,  and  which  assumed  a  very 
alarming  character,  in  September,  1828,  after  his 
return  to  Gatcom  Park  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  rupture  of  an  abscess  at  first  afforded  him 
some  relief,  but  inflammation  set  in  again,  the 
brain  was  attacked,  and  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
September,*  after  two  days  of  great  suffering. 
He  was  but  fifty-one  yean  old. 

,  JoasPH  Qabnuer. 

RIDERS  (in  XJ.  S.  History).  In  the  federal 
government,  and  in  the  state  governments  also, 
with  some  exceptions  (see  Veto),  a  limited  veto 
power  is  given  to  the  executive,  the  president  or 
the  governor.  Where  a  legislative  majority  is 
sufficient  to  pass  a  bill,  but  not  to  overcome  the 
veto,  a  measure  which  has  good  reason  to  fear  a 
veto  is  sometimes  attached  to  some  very  necessary 
bill,  such  as  an  appropriation  bill,  and  tlietwoare 
passed  as  a  single  bill,  so  a^  to  force  the  executive 
either  to  accept  the  doubtful  measure  or  to  incur 
the  odium  of  a  veto  of  the  more  essential  bill. 
Such  an  addition  is  commonly  called  a  ''rider." 
It  is  evidently  an  invasion  of  the  executive  prov- 
ince. In  most  of  the  states  it  is  now  forbidden, 
1,  by  requiring  every  bill  to  relate  to  but  a  single 
subject,  and  that  to  be  expressed  in  its  title,  not 
in  order  to  lay  a  ground  for  adjudication  by  the 
courts,  but  to  give  the  executive  a  fair  excuse  for 
the  veto;  or  2,  far  more  effectively,  by  giving  the 
executive  the  power  to  veto  single  clauses  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  while  approving  the  rest.  The 
constitution  of  the  confederate  states  (see  that  title) 
adopted  both  these  remedies;  and  the  second-  has 
been  suggested  as  a  very  proper  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.— I.  In  the  States. 
Riders  were  not  familiar  in  our  early  history.  The 
only  original  state  constitution  which  refers  to 
them  is  that  of  Maryland,  1776.  "That  the  sen- 
ate may  be  at  full  and  perfect  liberty  to  exercise 
their  judgment  in  passing  laws,  and  that  they  may 
not  be  compelled  by  the  house  of  delegates  either 
to  reject  a  money  bill  which  the  emergency  of  af- 
fairs may  require,  or  to  assent  to  some  other  act 
of  legislation  in  their  conscience  and  judgment 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  the  house  of  dele- 
gates shall  not  on  any  occasion,  or  under  any  pre- 
tense, annex  to  or  blend  with  a  money  bill  any 
matter,  clause  or  thing  not  immediately  relating 
to,  and  necessary  for,  the  imposing,  assessing, 
levying  or  applying  tlie  taxes  or  supplies  to  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  government,  or  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  state."  In  Delaware,  1792, 
provision  was  made  that  no  "  matter  or  clause  not 
immediately  relating  to  and  necessary  for  raising 
revenue,  be  in  any  manner  blended  with  or  an- 
nexed to  a  bill  for  raising  revenue";  and  this  has 
been  continued  in  force  ever  since.    Kentucky, 

•  The  date  giTcn  by  M'CoUoch  and  Ponteyrand.  The 
''Univenal  Biography  "  says  the  11th  of  Aiignet  of  the  eame 
year,  batM'Culloch  and  Fonteyrand  most  have  known  best. 


17fie,  provided  that  the  aenate  "shall  not  intro- 
duce Bny  new  matter,  under  color  of  an  amend- 
ment, which  does  not  relate  to  raising  a  revenue,*' 
and  renewed  it  in  1850.  The  language  of  this  lat- 
ter provision  was  followed  by  Louisiana  in  1813 
and  in  all  subsequent  constitutions,  and  by  Maine 
in  1820.  In  other  states  the  evil  is  eiOier  still  un- 
touched, or  has  been  attempted  to  be  remedied  in 
one  of  the  two  modes  above  specified.  The  first 
method,  by  requiring  single  subjects  for  bills,  in- 
troduced by  New  Jersey  in  1844.  has  been  imbed- 
ded in  the  state  constitutions  since  the  following 
years:  Alabama,  1865;  Arkansas,  1868;  California, 
1849;  Colorado,  1876;  Florida,  1868;  Georgia.  1865; 
lUinois,  (private  bUls  and  salaries)  1848,  (all  bills) 
1870;  Indiana,  1851;  Iowa,  1846;  Kansas,  (Topeka 
consUtution)  1855,  (Lecompton)  1857,  (Wyandotte) 
1859;  Kentucky,  1850;  Minnesota,  1857;  Missouri. 
1865;  Nebraska,  1866;  Nevada,  1864;  New  Jersey, 
1844;  New  York  (private  or  local  bills),  1846 ; 
Ohio,  1851 ;  Oregon,  1857 ;  Pennsylvania,  1864. 
(by  amendment),  1873;  South  Carolina,  1865; 
Tennessee,  1870;  Texas,  1845;  Virginia,  1850; 
West  Virginia,  1861;  Wisconsin  (private  and  local 
bills),  1848.  In  all.  these  it  is  still  in  existence. 
The  second  method,  the  extension  of  the  veto 
power  to  single  clauses,  is  in  force  in  the  follow- 
ing states,  having  been  introduced  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  years  named ;  Alabama,  1875 ; 
Arkansas,  1874;  California,  1879;  Colorado.  1876; 
Florida  (amendment  in),  1875;  Georgia,  1865;  Lou- 
isiana, 1879;  Missouri,  1875;  Nebraska.  1875;  New 
Jersey  (amendment  in),  1875;  New  York  (amend- 
ment in),  1874;  Pennsylvania,  1873;  Texas,  1866; 
West  Virginia,  1872.  —  II.  In  the  Union,  The 
power  of  attaching  riders  to  bills  has  never  been 
taken  away  from  the  national  legislature,  though 
it  has  gradually,  by  increasing  and  unnecessary 
use,  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  illegitimate  and 
possibly  dangerous  exercise  of  power.  It  would 
not  be  possible  here  to  specify  all  the  instances  in 
which  provisions  in  the  nature  of  riders  have  been 
added:  it  is  only  intended  to  specify  the  cases  in 
which  the  rider  has  attracted  general  attention  as 
a  possible  precedent,  or  has  provoked  important 
opposition.  —  The  first  of  these  was  the  Joining, 
by  the  senate  in  1820,  of  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Maine  to  the  Missouri  bill  permitting  slavery, 
so  as  to  compel  the  house  to  take  both  or  neither. 
In  this  case  the  two  bills  were  finally  separated. 
(See  Compromises,  IV.)— In  1849  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  was  still  unorganized,  the 
house  being  determined  to  prohibit  slavery  there- 
in, against  the  wish  of  the  senate.  (See  Axi^exa- 
TioNs,  IV.;  WiLMOT  Proviso;  Compromises,  V.) 
In  the  senate,  Feb.  20,  while  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic appropriation  bill,  which  the  house  had  al- 
ready passed,  was  under  consideration.  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  offered  as  an  amendment  a  provi^on 
that  the  constitution  and  revenue  laws  be  extended 
to  the  still  unorganized  territory,  and  that  the 
president  be  authorized  to  enforce  them;  and  this 
was  adopted  Feb.  26.  Its  object  was  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  slaves  to  the  territory,  under  ootet 
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of  the  constitution,  though  Webster  showed  con- 
dusiyely  that  the  constitution  could  not  thus  be 
made  a  territorial  law.  But  he  resisted  the  rider 
mainly  on  the  score  of  prudence,  acknowledging 
that  it  was  parliamentary,  and  that  he  ''could  not 
«ay  that,  if  you  had  a  bill  under  consideration  for 
jkbollshing  flogging  in  the  navy,  you  might  not 
introduce  an  amendment  declaring  war  with  Great 
Britain."  The  house  very  ingeniously  threw  the 
onus  back  upon  the  senate,  March  2.  It  did  not 
reject  the  rider,  but  "concurred  with  the  amend- 
ment "  that  the  existing  (Mexican)  laws  be  contin- 
ued in  the  territory  until  July  4, 1800,  imless  sooner 
superseded  by  organization.  As  the  Mexican  law 
forbade  slavery,  this  would  have  fixed  the  sUltus 
of  the  territory.  After  midnight  of  March  8,  the 
adjournment  day,  the  senate  receded  from  its 
amendment,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  house  amend- 
ment with  it,  and  passed  the  appropriation  bill 
without  any  rider.  —  The  dispersion  of  the  Kan- 
sas legislature  in  July,  1856,  by  federal  troops, 
under  the  president's  order  (see  Eakbas),  was  at 
once  brought  up  in  congress,  where  the  new  repub- 
lican party  controlled  the  house  (see  Republican 
Party,  I.),  while  the  senate  was  democratic. 
When  the  army  appropriation  bill  came  up,  the 
house  added  to  it  a  rider  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  federal  troops  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
territorial  laws  of  Kansas,  and  directing  the  presi- 
dent to  protect  persons  and  property,  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  disarm  the  territorial  militia,  to  prevent 
them  from  attempting  to  enforce  the  territorial 
laws,  and  to  recall  United  States  arms  distributed 
in  the  territory.  The  senate  rejected  the  amend- 
ments; both  houses  adhered  to  their  position;  and 
the  time  fixed  for  adjournment,  Aug.  18,  came, 
leaving  the  army  bill  still  unpassed.  The  presi- 
dent, by  proclamation,  at  once  called  a  special 
session  for  Aug.  31.  The  house  again  added  its 
rider,  and  the  senate  again  rejected  it.  Finally 
the  house  yielded,  and  passed  the  bill  without  the 
rider  by  the  close  vote  of  101  to  08;  and  it  became 
law  Aug.  80.  —  The  great  volume  of  legislation 
required  by  the  rebellion  made  this  period  prolific 
in  riders.  Thus,  the  validation  of  the  president's 
acts  and  proclamations  of  1861  (see  Habeas  Cor- 
pus), after  failing  as  a  separate  bill,  was  added  as 
a  rider  to  an  act  to  increase  the  pay  of  privates  in 
the  regular  army,  Aug.  6;  and  generally  the  words 
"  and  for  other  purposes"  in  the  titles  of  bills  be- 
come indicative  of  some  hidden  or  open  rider. 
None  of  these  provoked  special  opposition,  and 
they  may  be  passed  over.  Prom  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  confiict  of  opinion  between  President 
Johnson  and  the  majority  in  congress  (see  Re* 
OOK8TRUCTI0N),  It  was  evident  that  riders  would 
play  an  important  part.  In  the  senate,  May  2, 
1866,  a  rider  was  attached  to  the  postofflce  ap- 
propriation bill,  forbidding  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries to  officers  until  their  confirmation  by  the 
senate  (see  Tenure  of  Office);  but  this  was  sub- 
sequently reconsidered  and  rejected.  During  the 
next  session  the  conflict  became  open,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1867,  the  army  appropriation  bill  was  passed 


with  two  important  riders.  The  second  section  of 
the  bill  enacted  that  the  orders  of  the  president 
and  secretary  of  war  to  the  army  should  only  be 
given  through  the  general  of  the  army  (Gen. 
Grant);  that  the  latter  should  not  be  relieved,  re- 
moved or  transferred  from  Washington  without 
the  previous  approval  of  the  senate;  and  that  any 
officer  who  should  transmit  or  obey  orders,  except 
through  the  general  of  the  army,  should  be  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  from  two  to  twenty 
years.  The  sixth  section  ordered  the  immediate 
disbanding  of  the  militia  forces  of  the  unrecon* 
structed  states.  .  March  2,  1867,  the  president 
signed  the  bill,  but  protested  against  the  riders, 
as  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  functions  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  ten  states  of  their  right 
to  control  their  own  militia,  both  of  which  were 
given  by  the  constitution,  not  by  congress.  These 
sections  were  preliminary  steps  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Johnson.  (See  Impeachments,  VI.)  — 
Jan.  18,  1868,  while  a  bill  to  make  five,  mstead  of 
six,  of  the  supreme  court  judges  a  quorum,  a 
most  important  rider  was  added,  providing  that 
no  decision  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  fed- 
eral law  should  be  valid  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  judges  therein.  The'senate 
did  not  consider  it. — There  was  no  further  im- 
portant party  contest  in  congress  on  riders  (but 
see  Amnestt)  until  1872.  June  7,  three  days  be- 
fore final  adjournment.  Senator  Eellogg,  of  Louis- 
iana, suddenly  moved  to  add  to  the  civil  appro- 
priation bill  a  general  election  law,  authorizing 
the  oversight  and  control  of  elections  by  federal 
supervisors,  which  the  senate  had  already  passed, 
but  which  the  democratic  minority  in  the  house 
was  opposing  with  a  probability  of  success.  There 
are  no  rules  in  the  senate  to  limit  debate,  but  in 
the  case  of  appropriation  bills,  and  "  such  amend- 
ments as  directly  relate  to  the  appropriations," 
the  senate  minority  had  agreed  to  limit  each  sen- 
ator to  five  minutes' debate.  The  democratic  sen- 
ators alleged  that  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment was  a  breach  of  faith;  but  the  republican 
majority  decided  it  to  be  germane.  Sumner,  un- 
der this  ruling,  endeavored  also  to  get  in  his  sup- 
plementary civil  rights  bill  (see  that  title),  but  the 
senate  rejected  it,  and  passed  the  amendment. 
Much  the  same  objection  was  made  in  the  house, 
but  after  several  conferences  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  It  amended  an  act  of  Peb.  28,  1871, 
by  allowing  the  appointment  of  federal  supervis- 
ors of  election  in  any  county  or  congressional  dis- 
trict where  ten  citizens  should  request  it  from  the 
federal  circuit  judge,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
supervisors  appointed  under  it  should  ''have  no 
power  or  authority  to  make  arrests,"  only  to  wit- 
ness the  election,  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and 
the  making  of  the  returns.  The  bill  was  thus 
passed,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  a  vote 
of  102  to  70,  and  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
17. — Feb.  24,  1878,  an  amendment  was  moved 
to  the  legislative  appropristion  bill,  increasini;  the 
salary  of  the  president  to  $50,000 ;  those  of  the 
vice-president,  supreme  court  justices,  secretaries 
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and  speaker  of  the  house  to  $10,000;  and  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  to  $7,500  and  travel- 
ing expenses.  It  passed  both  houses,  and  became 
law,  March  3.  The  increase  of  salary  to  con- 
gressmen included  the  members  of  the  congress 
which  had  voted  it;  and  hence  the  increase,  pop- 
ularly known  as  "  the  salary  grab,"  proved  to  be 
highly  unpopular.  (See  Salary  Grab.)— Feb. 
S5,  1865,  an  act,  introduced  by  a  democratic  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  became  law.  Originally  it 
forbade,  under  penalties,  the  bringing  of  any 
troops  to  an  election  place  in  any  state  *'  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,"  but  the  republican  majority  added 
thereto  the  words  "or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the 
polls."  In  this  form  it  became,  in  1874,  §§  2002 
and  5528  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  general 
election  law  of  May  80,  1870,  amended  Feb.  28, 
1871,  authorized  the  appointment,  by  federal  cir- 
cuit judges,  of  two  supervisors  of  elections  for 
congressmen,  to  personally  count  every  ballot,  but 
not,  as  above  amended  in  |872,  to  make  arrests. 
Both  of  these  provisions  were  disliked  by  the 
democrats,  and  they  also  complained  of  unfair- 
ness shown  by  clerks  of  federal  courts  in  making 
up  grand  jury  lists.  During  the  session  of  1876-7 
the  democratic  majority  in  the  house  had  passed 
the  army  appropriation  bill  with  a  rider  forbidding 
the  employment  of  the  army  in  sustaining  the  re- 
constructed southern  state  governments.  The 
senate  refused  to  concur,  and  congress  adjourned 
in  March  without  passing  the  appropriation  bill. 
The  army  was  unpaid  until,  at  the  special  session 
of  Oct.  15,  an  army  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
without  the  rider.  One  section  of  the  general 
election  law  allowed  the  marshal  or  his  deputies, 
in  case  of  resistance  to  arrest,  to  call  in  the  posse 
eomitattts  to  assist  them ;  and  in  1876  the  attor- 
ney general  decided  that  the  federal  troops  might 
be  summoned  as  a  passe.  In  1878  a  rider  was 
added  to  the  army  appropriation  bill,  forbidding 
the  use  of  federal  troops  as  a  posse,  except  in 
cases  where  it  was  "  expressly  authorized  by 
the  constitution  or  by  act  of  congress,"  and 
the  bill  was  approved  June  18, 1878.  This  initial 
success  encouraged  the  democrats  to  attack  the 
whole  body  of  legislation  above  specified,  in 
which  was  contained  most  of  the  legislation  under 
which  troops  could  still  be  employed.  Their  de- 
termination to  do  so  was  stimulated  by  the  elec- 
tions of  1878,  which  made  it  certain  that;  the  suc- 
ceeding congress  would  be  democratic  in  both 
branches.  If  the  still  republican  senate  should 
obstinately  resist  the  riders,  and  force  a  special 
session  after  March,  a  concurrent  house  and  sen- 
ate would  then  be  arrayed  against  the  president 
alone,  who  had  not  hitherto  had  any  effective  sup- 
port from  his  own  party.  (See  Hates,  R.  B.) 
The  struggle  began  early  in  February,  1879.  The 
house  passed  the  army  appropriation  bill,  with  a 
rider  re-enacting  §§  2002  and  5528,  without  the 
words  "  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,"  and  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill,  with  riders  repealing  the  essence  of  the  gen- 


eral election  law,  forbidding  the  payment  of  any 
money  to  supervisors,  etc.,  and  changing  the 
grand  jury  law  so  as  to  have  the  list  arranged  by 
members  of  both  political  parties.  The  senate 
struck  out  all  the  riders;  the  two  houses  disagreed; 
the  bills  failed  to  pass;  and  both  parties ' '  appended 
to  the  country  "  on  the  final  adjournment.  March 
4,  President  Hayes  called  a  special  session  of  the 
new  congress  for  March  18.  Its  meeting  was  the 
signal  for  a  political  tournament  of  about  two 
months,  in  which  the  democrats  declared  their 
purpose  to  wipe  out  the  remnants  of  war  legisla- 
tion, and  the  republicans  charged  their  opponents 
with  a  design  to  "starve  the  government  to 
death,"  since  they  had  failed  to  ''  shoot  it  to 
death."  The  principal  results  of  the  session  were 
the  partial  success  of  the  democrats,  the  renewed 
support  of  the  president  by  his  party,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  Qarfleld  as  an  unusually  able  party 
leader.  The  army  bill  was  first  passed  with  its 
rider,  and  was  vetoed,  April  80,  on  the  grounds 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  pass  both  political 
bills  and  appropriation  bills,  and  that  the  junction 
of  the  two  was  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  president,, 
and  possibly,  in  the  future,  the  senate  also,  and  to 
enable  the  house  to  dictate  permanently  whatever 
legislation  it  might  see  fit  to  attach  to  appropria- 
tion bills.  The  democratic  majority  was  but  eight 
in  the  senate,  and  seven  in  the  house;  so  that  the 
bill  was  not  passed  over  the  veto.  Another  army 
appropriation  bill,  omitting  the  original  rider,  and 
substituting  another  forbidding  the  use  of  any 
money  for  the  transportation  or  subsistence  of 
troops  for  service  at  the  polls  in  any  state,  was 
passed  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  and  ap- 
proved June  28.  The  original  rider  had  first  been 
passed  as  a  separate  bill,  and  vetoed  May  12.  The 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill,  with  its  riders,  was  then  passed,  and  was 
vetoed  May  29.  June  10-14,  two  appropriation 
bills  were  passed:  the  first,  for  the  executive  and 
legislative  expenses,  without  any  riders,  was  ap- 
proved June  21;  the  second,  for  the  courts  alone, 
with  the  riders  which  had  caused  the  veto  of  the 
whole  bill,  was  vetoed  June  28,  on  the  grounds 
that  there  were  but  two  proper  methods  of  over- 
throwing existing  legislation,  by  repeal,  or  through 
the  courts,  and  that  the  riders  simply  forbade  the 
executive  to  execute  laws  yet  unrepealed.  July 
1,  congress  adjourned,  leaving  the  courts  unpro- 
vided for.  It  wsa  suggested  that  the  president 
should  continue  calling  special  sessions  until  con- 
gress was  willing  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill  for 
the  courts:  but  this  extreme,  though  legitimate, 
measure  was  not  put  in  force.  The  courts  and 
court  ofiicers  went  unpaid  until  the  following  ses- 
sion, when  the  struggle  was  renewed  in  a  milder 
form.  The  democrats  passed  a  judiciary  bill, 
with  a  proviso  that  special  deputy  marshals  should 
be  selected  from  the  different  political  parties,  and 
should  be  of  good  moral  character.  This  was  also 
vetoed  May  4,  1880,  as  a  bad  precedent  of  an  in- 
direct repeal  of  a  law.  The  bill  was  then  passed 
without  an  appropriation  for  special   deputies. 
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The  army  appropriation  bill  of  May  4,  renewed 
the  rider  forbidding  payment  for  transportation 
or  subsistence  of  troops  for  service  at  the  polls  in 
any  state.— See  (I.)  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Can- 
MUutiam;  2  Hough's  American  ConstUuUons,  657, 
A  summaiy  of  provisions  as  to  veto  power  in  the 
states,  as  they  stood  in  1873;  the  variations  in  this 
article  are  subsequent  changes;  (II.)  see  Ckynqree- 
^ionaX  Globe  and  Congresaional  Record,  under  the 
several  dates;  16  Benton's  Debates  of  Congress, 
306;  1  Greeley's  American  Confiict,  195 ;  2  Wil- 
4M>n's  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Slave  Power,  29,  505; 
and  Statutes  at  Large  and  Revised  Statutes,  under 
the  dates  and  sections  named. 

AUBXANDEB  JOHNSTOK. 

BIGHT  OF  INHEBITANCE.   (SeelKHBBiT- 

BIGHT  OF   PETITION.     (See    Pbtitign, 
Bight  op.) 

BIU  KIU.  The  demands  of  practical  politics 
in  Asia  are  compelling  the  issue  of  a  problem  thiit 
has.  especially  since  the  opening  of  this  century, 
l>een  awaiting  solution.  The  extension  of  Euro- 
pean interests  in  the  far  east  has  had  the  tendency, 
not  only  to  force  China  to  define  her  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  west,  but  also  with  those 
on  or  near  her  borders.  For  many  centuries  the 
centre  of  culture  to  more  than  half  of  the  largest, 
the  most  populous  and  the  most  varied  continent 
of  earth,  China,  has  divided  the  world  into  two 
portions  :  the  middle  (China),  and  the  foreign  (all 
other  nations).  The  outlying  people  were  "bar- 
barians," and  all  holding  relations  with  her  were 
reckoned  as  tributaries  or  vassals.  The  investi- 
ture bestowed  upon  each,  and  the  actual  recep- 
•  tion,  by  the  Chinese  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  of  gifts 
which  were  considered  as  mark»  of  homage  from 
almost  every  country,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
Japan,  and  from  the  Malay  archipelago  to  the 
frozen  tundrcu  of  Siberia,  are  record^  in  the 
Chinese  court  annals.  Even  the  embassies  from 
Home,  India,  Venice,  and  the  modem  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  were  registered  as  **  tribute  bearers." 
China's  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  *' Divine 
Right "  to  rule  all  nations,  is  expressed  in  the  title 
of  her  emperors,  Whang-Ti,  Heavenly  Dynasty, 
or  Theocratic  emperor.  Western  governments  in 
Christendom  have  compelled  a  change  in  diplo- 
matic language  as  regafds  themselves,  but  the 
-tone  of  oriental  mock-courtesy  or  real  loyalty  to 
the  Chinese  emperor  is  still  very  abject,  however 
independent  such  countries  as  Annam  or  Corea 
may  in  actuality  be.  Almost  alone  of  China's 
neighbors,  Japan  has  asserted  and  maintained  ab- 
solute political  independence,  though  Siam  is  rap- 
idly following  her  example.  China,  now  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  European  enterprise  and  ambition, 
-finds  that  she  must  maintain  her  old  claims,  or 
suffer  the  presence  of  frontagers  who,  instead  of 
manifesting  the  demeanor  of  childlike  suppliants, 
hear  the  attitude  of  jealous  defiance.    Since  she 


lost,  by  the  diplomacy  of  Ignatieff  in  1860.  the 
Amoor  region  and  maritime  provinces  touching 
the  Pacific  and  Corea  — a  territory  as  large  as 
France-Hshe  has  firmly  resisted  all  further  en- 
croachments. Wresting  111  from  Russia,  she  fur- 
ther manifested  her  policy  by  warning  off  the 
Japanese  from  Formosa  in  1876,  by  demanding  Riu 
Kiu  from  Japan,  by  garrisoning  Seoul  with  her 
soldiery  after  the  Corcan  uprising  in  July,  1880,  by 
military  defense  of  her  frontier  against  suspected 
Russian  aggression,  and  by  informing  France  of 
her  determination  to  defend  her  vassal  Tonquin 
against  invasion,  annexation  or  protectorate.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  Riu  Kiu,  but  in  that  of  others,  as  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  by  the  fact  that  these 
petty  kingdoms  have  for  centuries  rendered  hom- 
age and  paid  tribute  to  two  countries:  to  the  near- 
est and  less  powerful,  and  to  supreme  China — ^to 
the  distant  "  Son  of  Heaven  "  and  "  Lord  of  Ten 
Thousand  Chariots  "  in  Peking.  So  long  as  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  Asiatic  statecraft  were  un. 
vexed  with  modem  and  western  ideas,  this  state 
of  things  could  go  on  undisturbed.  The  entrance 
of  Russians,  French  and  British  on  the  scene  as 
neighbors,  and  extra-territorial  residents,  has  com- 
plicated the  problem.  —Of  Riu  Ki&  (Sleepy  Dra- 
gon), a  group  of  thirty-seven  sugar  and  rice  pro- 
ducing islands  stretching  like  a  long  rope  (Okina- 
wa) from  Satsuma  to  Formosa,  with  a  population 
of  over  166,000  soiils,  we  may  say  that  it  needs  a 
Solomon  to  pronounce  upon  its  parentage.  Like 
a  babe  between  two  maternal  claimants,  it  is  in 
danger  of  the  sword  and  of  division.  The  Riu 
Kiu  people  are,  in  origin,  language  and  dynasty, 
true  Japanese,  but  being  powerless  between  the 
two  great  rival  empires,  Japan  and  China,  they 
have  endeavored  to  keep  the  friendship  of  both 
by  tribute  and  acknowledgment  of  submission  to 
either.  Thirty-six  Chinese  families  from  Fu-kien 
settled  in  the  Islands  in  A.  D.  1372,  and  encouraged 
trade,  friendship  and  relations  of  culture  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Chinese  court,  which  were  not  in- 
terrupted by  the  Japanese.  Before  this  time  and 
afterward,  however,  Riu  Kiu  was  a  feudal  de- 
pendency of  Satsuma,  and  was  so  dealt  with  by 
the  Japanese  shOguns,  and  the  Junk-load  of  gifts 
sent  annually  to  China  was  permitted  as  merely 
"  an  exchange  of  neighborly  courtesies."  On  ac- 
count of  their  evident  reluctance  to  fill  their  quota 
of  war  material,  ordered  by  Hid^yoshi  when  about 
to  invade  Corea  in  1692,  the  prince  of  Satsuma, 
in  1609,  after  the  Corean  war  and  civil  trouble  in 
Japan  were  over,  made  an  expedition  to  Riu  Kiu, 
,and  completely  subdued  the  principality,  sent  the 
king  Shonei  as  prisoner  to  Yedo,  and  after  a 
thorough  reformation  of  admimstration  in  the 
islands,  the  daimiOs  of  Satsuma  were  confirmed 
in  their  possession  of  Riu  Kiu,  keeping  Shonei  as 
hostage  for  three  years,  while  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  his  dominions  were  being  assimilated  to 
those  of  Japan.  Upon  his  accession  to  office, 
each  prince  of  Riu  Kiu  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  daimiO  of  Satsuma,  and  Japan  treated  Riu 
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Kiu  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire.  In  time 
of  famine,  food  was  sent  to  relieve  the  starving, 
and  indemnity  was  exacted  from  the  Formoean 
pirates  for  depredations  upon  Riu  Kiu  sailors. 
Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  in  1853,  acted  upon  the 
principle  that  Riu  Kiu  was  a  dependency  of  Ja- 
pan, and  though  modifying  his  view  after  a  stay 
of  some  months  in  China,  he  finally  made  an 
agreement  with  the  regent  of  Riu  Kiu,  which, 
however,  contained  no  statement  of  the  political 
status  of  the  island  kingdom.  In  1872,  after  the 
abolition  of  feudalism  in  Japan,  Riu  Kiu  was 
made  a  province  {han),  and  the  chief,  Sho-tai, 
a  governor  (han-vjo).  In  1874,  Riu  Kiu  was 
brought  directly  under  control  of  the  home  de- 
partment, and  the  custom  of  sending  presents  or 
tribute  to  China  was  forbidden.  In  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  between  Peking  and  TO- 
kiO,  relative  to  the  Formoean  affair  in  1874,  China 
distinctly  recognized  the  Riu  Kiuans  (who  had 
been  killed  by  the  Formosan  savages)  as  Japan- 
ese subjects.  The  Chinese  envoys  to  Japan  in 
1878  protested  against  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  Riu  Kiu  and  their  interdict  on  tribute  to 
China,  demanding  that  the  old  itatus  q%u>  of  the 
islands  should  be  restored.  Terashima,  the  mika- 
do's minister  (and  now  envoy  at  Washington), 
objecting  to  their  offensive  language,  cut  off  fur- 
ther negotiation.  On  April  4.  1879,  the  Riu  Kiu 
han  (province)  was  abolished,  and  the  Okinawa 
ken  (prefecture)  established,  while  Sho-tai,  the 
chief,  was  ordered  to  reside,  like  the  former  dai- 
mi(to,  or  feudal  chiefs  now  retired,  in  TOkiO.  The 
discussion  was  now  opened  at  Peking,  but  with 
little  progress,  until,  in  1879,  Prince  Kung  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Qtea,  U.  S.  Grant,  then  visit- 
ing China  and  about  to  go  to  Japan.  After  his  ar- 
rival in  TOkiO,  and  consideration  of  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  Gen.  Grant  advised  the  withdrawal 
of  previous  dispatches  and  the  appointment  of 
plenipotentiary  commissioners  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. The  commission  began  its  sittings  in  Pe- 
king, Aug.  15, 1880,and  the  negotiations  continued 
during  three  months.  On  Oct  21  the  drafts  of  the 
treaty  which  was  expected  to  end  the  controversy 
were  ready  for  signature.  It  provided  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  empires  should 
be  drawn  at  about  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of 
north  latitude;  that  Yay^-yama  and  Miako  islands 
should  belong  to  China,  but  all  northward  should 
belong  to  Japan.  The  treaty,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  high  commissioners,  was  to  be  signed  within 
ten  days;  but  after  sixteen  days  had  elapsed,  the 
Tsung-U  Yamen  notified  Mr.  Shishido,  the  mika- 
do's envoy,  that  by  imperial  order  the  treaty  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  northern  and  southern  su- 
perintendents of  trade,  and  others,  for  considera- 
tion and  further  report.  This  amazing  violation, 
by  the  Peking  government,  of  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  and  common  courtesy,  in  remand- 
ing the  solemn  decisions  of  a  plenipotentiary  com- 
mission— to  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
eminent  American  citizen,  Japan  had,  in  good  faith 
and  covenant  with  China,  submitted  her  case— to 


other  parties,  is  thus  adjudged- by  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Angell,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  China : 
"  Even  if  they  [the  Chinese]  have  Justice  on  their 
side,  in  opposing  the  seizure  of  the  islands  by  Ja- 
pan, they  could  not  well  contrive  a  better  way  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  all  civilized  nations  from 
them  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights  than  by  the 
course  which,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Shishido,  they  have  now  seen  fit  to  take  in  their 
negotiations  with  Japan.*'  On  Jan.  20,  1881, 
nearly  five  months  after  the  commission  had  fin- 
ished its  labors,  and  after  repeated  remonstrances, 
Mr.  Shishido,  the  mikado's  commissioner,  left 
Peking,  since  which  time  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment have  steadUy  refused  to  reopen  the  question 
with  China.  Whether  by  war,  by  diplomacy,  or 
by  arbitration,  the  solution  of  the  long-standing 
problem  of  China's  claim  to  sovereignty  over  pu- 
pil or  neighbor  nations  seems  probable,  and  may 
take  place  before  the  end  of  this  century.  Neither 
Japan,  with  her  new  sense  of  nationality,  nor  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  thils  age  of  liberty,  are  inclined 
to  respect  a  claim  that  seems  more  antiquated 
and  anachronistic  as  such  a  figment  as  the  holy 
Roman  empire  and  such  a  doctrine  as  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  reign  settle  below  the  world's 
horizon.  — -LrrBRATURB.  M.  C.  Perry's  The  Ja- 
pan EaBpediHan;  TransaeUoM  of  the  AaaUc  Sodei^ 
of  Japan,  vol.  i. ;  files  of  The  Japan  Mail  and 
Japan  Oatette;  The  Chrymnthemum  (Yokohama} 
of  March,  18^;  Diplomatic  eorreeponidenee  of  the 
United  8tate8,  1881,  1882. 

Wm.  Elliot  Griffib. 

BITER  AND  HARBOR  BILLS.    (See  Ih- 

TSBSAL  iMPBOTlElOBNTfi.) 

BOADS.   (See  TaAirapoKTATioN,  Mbanb  of.> 


BOADS   AND  CANALS. 

Improvements.) 


(See   Intkbital. 


BOHMEB*S    DOCTBINE    OF  PABTIE8. 

(See  Parties,  Political.) 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHUBGH*  The  object 
of  the  present  article  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  pre- 
sent a  condensed  exposition  of  all  those  provislona 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  church  whidi 
are  of  any  importance  for  the  political  understand- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  then  of  thoee 
principles  of  that  same  constitution  which  have 
to  do  with  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  diurch  to 
the  state  and  to  other  confessions,  etc. :  the  whole 
from  the  point  of  view,  and  according  to  the 
teaching,  of  the  Catholic  church  itself.* — I.  Na^ 
ture  and  Mimon  of  the  Church.  The  Catholic 
church,  according  to  its  own  dogmatic  teaching, 
is  the  body  or  community  of  all  those  who  are 

*  This  aiUde  is  intended  neither  as  an  atgnment  for,  nor 
as  an  atUick  apon,  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  its  own  doctrines,  written  by  a  deep  thinker  pro- 
fonndly  versed  in  its  doctrines  and  laws.  See  note  at  the 
dose  of  the  artlde.— Bd. 
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united  in  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  community- 
founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod,  to  the 
end  that,  within  its  fold,  the  individual  may  work 
ont  his  eternal  salvation.  To  effect  this  his  pur- 
pose, Christ— for  the  continuation  of  the  func- 
tions which  he  performed  during  hU  earthly  life, 
and  for  the  application  of  the  spiritual  means  of 
the  sacraments  bequeathed  by  him  to  this  com- 
munity— ^at  the  same  time  established  his  aposto- 
late,  charged  with  the  task  and  endowed  with  the 
power  of  appointing  successors  who  should,  unto 
the  end  of  time,  labor  toward  the  restoration 
inrilled  by  Christ,  and  purchased  for  them  by  his 
Incarnation  and  death,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  all 
nations  to  the  true  faith,  and  effecting  through 
that  faith,  their  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 
To  preserve  the  true  faith  unaltered  forever, 
God  promised  and  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  divine 
Spirit,  to  the  church,  to  remain  with  it  throughout 
all  time.  The  Catholic  Church ,  founded  by  Christ, 
is  the  only  true  (uniea,  una)  one;  it  is  of  direct 
divine  institution,  built  on  the  apostles  chosen  by 
Christ  himself,  and  on  their  successors,  descended 
from  them,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  by  spiritual 
generation  or  ordination  (eeeUna  apastoHca):  it  has 
been  called  to  be  universal  {cathoUea)  both  in  time 
and  space,  and  to  receive  into  its  bosom  all  those 
who  fulfill  the  conditions  which  Christ  attached 
to  entrance  into  his  community;  unto  it  is  granted, 
through  its  instruments  of  grace,  the  power  to 
make  man  the  child  of  God,  to  help  him  to  fulfill 
hifl  religious  destiny  and  to  sanctify  him  (eccleaa 
wanda).  But,  to  do  this,  the  church  must  be  every- 
where recognizable,  external  and  visible  (ecdetia 
externa,  ifMbiUs),  To  this  end  it  has  received, 
in  the  fundamental  features  of  it,  a  definite  con- 
Btitution,  with  the  church's  central  point  in  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  to  the  priority 
conferred  by  Christ  on  Peter,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
primacy  among  the  apostles,  and  therefore,  in  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  visible  vicar  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  church  is  an  cedetia,  eatholiea,  apotioliea 
Romana.  In  order  that  the  church  may  not  err 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith,  that  is,  in  gen- 
eral, in  its  teaching,  concerning  all  those  doctrines 
on  the  acceptance  of  which  membership  in  the 
Christian  community  depends  (the  dogmas  of  the 
church),  or  in  those  precepts  the  obeervance  of 
which  is  a  condition  to  the  salvation  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  (the  fundamental  doctrines  of  morals),  it 
is,  by  the  constant  dwelling  within  it  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  endowed  with  infallibility  for  all  time 
(ecdesia  infaUSnUt).  Thus,  the  Catholic  church 
represents  itself,  not  merely  as  a  tubjective  com- 
munity of  Christian  believers,  but  also  as  an  06- 
jteUve  community,  as  the  (nUy  external  tisible  in- 
stitution founded  by  Christ  for  the  reaHzation  of 
his  kingdom.  Its  foundation  is  the  doctrine  of 
faith  and  morals  proclaimed  by  Christ  himself, 
and  preserved,  first,  in  the  recognized  sacred  books 
of  the  Kew  Testament  (Bible),  which,  according 
to  the  universal  belief  of  the  church,  were  written 
under  divine  inspiration,  and  secondly,  in  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  church.    The  churdi  is,  accord- 


ingly, the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  by  God 
after  the  fall,  the  institution  for  which  he  prepared 
the  way  under  the  old  dispensation;  so  that  Chris- 
tianity  is  not  the  abolition  but  the  fulfillment  of 
Judaism;  and  therefore  the  sacred  books  of  the 
latter  (the  Old  Testament)  in  as  far  as  they  do  not 
exclusively  relate  to  national,  ceremonial  and  like 
affairs,  preserve  their  authority  in  Christianity.  — 
Hence  the  aim  and  object  of  the  chiuch  is  not  the 
establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom;  it  is  not  a 
kingdom  of  this  world;  its  interests  are  not  secular, 
but  religious  and  spiritual;  its  mission  is  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  cravings  of  the  sensitive  fac- 
ulty and  the  commands  of  (>od,  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  the  individual,  through  faith;  and  through 
the  grace  accorded  by  God  to  all,  may  will  his  own 
salvation,  and  with  freedom,  by  works  conforma- 
ble to  the  faith,  labor  for  his  salvation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  is 
not  mere  faith  in  Christ  that  insures  salvation,  but. 
faith  in  Christ,  and  works  corresponding  to  that 
faith ;  a  life  in,  and  conformable  to,  the  faith.  Al- 
though, according  to  its  dogmas,  entrance  into  its 
communion  is  a  condition  to  salvation  {extra  60- 
elenam  nuUa  solus),  the  attaching  of  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  the  non-fulfillment  of  that 
condition  presupposes  knowledge,  and  an  act  of 
the  will  refusing  to  enter  it.  Hence  the  church 
does  not  condemn  those  of  a  faith  other  than  its 
own.  •—  In  this  world,  the  church  fulfills  its  task 
through  the  mediation  of  a  visible  institution,  and 
through  means,  connected  with  visible  symbols 
and  forms;  visible,  because  intended  for  men  who, 
as  visiUe,  external  beings,  are  bound  to  and  can 
not  escape  such  forms.  Those  of  the  church  who 
have  ended  thehr  earthly  career,  immediately  enter 
into  a  state  of  perfection,  of  beatitude  in  the  con- 
templation of  God  (church  triumphant),  or  remain 
in  a  middle  state  of  purification  (purgatory),  (the 
church  suffering).  These,  together  with  the  faith- 
ful in  this  world  still  working  out  their  salvation 
in  the  earthly  struggle  (church  militant),  constitute 
the  communion  of  saints  {eommunio  sandorum); 
through  this  communion  the  merits  of  the  saints 
may  be  applied  to  those  on  earth,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  living  avail  those  undergoing  the  purifica- 
tion of  purgatory.  Only  the  church  on  earth 
(the  church  militant)  has  anything  to  do  with 
human  law.  It  enters  into  the  domain  of  law  be- 
cause of  the  action  which  it  desires  to  and  must 
exercise  on  men,  even  on  all  men,  because  of  the 
external  means  it  employs,  and  finally  because  of 
its  compact,  visible  organization.  But  its  mis- 
sion, nevertheless,  is  not  an  earthly  and  human 
one;  hence,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  not  dependent 
on  any  power  whatever,  nor  conditioned  by  any 
such  power;  the  church  must  fulfill  its  mission, 
wherever  and  as  soon  as  it  has  the  means  to  fulfill 
it;  because  with  the  possibility  to  fulfill  it  comes 
its  duty  to  fulfill  it.  As  regards  the  individual 
Catholic,  the  external  fulfillment  of  his  duly  con- 
sists in  the  life  in  the  church,  and  according  to 
the  teachings  of  the  church.  And  this  supposes : 
participation  in  external  divine  worship  (cuUus); 
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participation  in  the  meaiu  of  grace,  in  each  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  life  (the  sacra- 
ments) ;  the  fulfllhnent  of  the  commands  which 
the  church  teaches  as  directly  divine,  or  which  it 
proclaims  itself  by  virtue  of  the  power  granted  it 
(profession  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  and  ob- 
servance of  the  precepts  of  morals).  When  the 
acts  of  individuals  are  external,  they  .become  sub- 
ject to  human  law  {forum  extemum)\  but  when 
these  acts  are  entirely  internal,  they  belong  to  the 
domain  of  conscience  {forum  internum).  — 11. 
OonstUution  and  AdminUiraUon  of  the  Church. 
1.  Fer$on$.  The  constitution  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  society  which  constitutes  the  church,  is  that 
of  a  9oeieta»  inaquaiu,  as  it  was  called  even  in  the 
middle  ages.  That  society  is  divided  into  two 
different  and  separate  classes  :  first,  the  clergy, 
the  body  which  embraces  all  persons  chosen  to 
guide  the  church,  to  administer  the  means  of 
.grace  left  it,  and  to  act  as  mediators  of  salvation 
to  individuals;  and  secondly,  the  laymen,  the  peo- 
ple, the  collective  body  of  the  faithful,  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  the  clergy.  Sometimes  the  for- 
mer are  called  the  teaching,  ruling  or  governing 
church,  and  the  latter  the  learning  or  obeying 
church.  The  mark  (hat  distinguishes  these  classes 
each  from  the  other,  is  ordination,  bestowed  on 
the  clergy  by  a  bishop,  which  is,  as  it  were,  an 
act  of  spiritual  generation,  and  of  itself  confers 
the  faculty  {fctcuUcts  tpirittuMlu)  of  administering 
or  dispensing  the  spiritual  means  of  grace  be- 
queathed to  the  church.  There  is  a  gradation  in 
holy  orders,  according  as  this  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  or  means  of  grace,  by  the  very 
nature  of  that  administration,  supposes  a  power 
which  does  not  reside  in  man  as  such,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  not  be  acquired  or  conferred  with- 
out the  indwelling  capacity  to  confer  it,  in  the 
person  who  confers  it ;  or  according  as  it  may 
be  exercised  by  purely  human  faculties.  The 
priests  (pre^byteri,  Meerdoies),  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  holy  orders  (the  external  sign  consisting 
in  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  btehop,  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  anointment),  re- 
ceive the  grace  and  especially  the  power  of  chang- 
ing the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  hence  of  performing  the  sacred  func- 
tion which  is  the  central  point  of  divine  worship 
in  the  Catholic  church.  They  are  intrusted  with 
the  guidance  of  the  life  of  the  church  in  detail. 
Above  the  priests  stand  the  bishops,  as  successors 
of  the  apostles,  endowed  with  tlie  plenitude  of  the 
priesthood,  a  plenitude  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  spiritual  power  to  grant  admission  into  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  into  the  priest- 
hood and  episcopate.  The  bishops  become  such  by 
virtue  of  a  special  act  called  consecration,  and  are 
looked  upon  as  the  holders,  necessarily  and  un- 
conditionally called  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  of  the  fullness  of  power  deposited  in  the 
church.  From  the  bishops  the  other  members  of 
the  clergy  derive  their  powers,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal right  (called  jurisdicHo  in  the  language  of 
the  church)  of  exercising  the  spiritual  faculties 


which  have  been  granted  thenL  The  episcopate 
is,  therefore,  the  exclusive  guide  and  ruler  of  the 
church,  and  this  by  virtue  of  its  {losition  in  the 
church;  its  power  is  the  ordinary  xar'  kioxffVt 
and  hence  is  also  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  jurU- 
dietio  ordinaria;  if  any  one  else  is  invested  with 
an  analogous  authority,  it  is  only  by  way  of  fic- 
tion. The  priestly  and  episcopal  dignity  is  indel- 
ibly stamped  on  the  individual;  or,  in  theological 
language,  it  impresses  on  the  soul  a  eharaeter  m»- 
deUbilis,  so  that  the  priest  or  the  bishop  may,  in- 
deed, be  deprived  of  his  right  as  such,  but  never 
of  his  purely  spiritual  power.  Hence  there  al- 
ways exists  between  them  and  lajrmen  a  profound 
spuritual  ineffaceable  difference.  Below  the  priests, 
there  are  six  other  grades  of  the  clergy  (deacons, 
subdeacons.  acolytes,  exorcists,  lectors,  ostiaries), 
the  members  of  which  have  no  shnilar  specific 
functions  to  perform,  and  to  whom,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  indelible  character  of  the  priesthood  is 
not  imputed.  Their  duties,  in  our  day,  in  the 
church,  are  practically  nothing;  but  in  themselves 
these  duties  consist  in  taking  caie  of  the  poor,  at- 
tending the  sick,  and  in  discharging  the  humbler 
services  in  the  church.  Among  the  clergy  are 
reckoned,  moreover,  all  who  have  received  the 
tonsure,  and  who  are  thus  externally  distinguished 
from  laymen.  The  clergy  are  further  divided  into 
the  Mctdar  clergy,  and  the  reffuiar  clergy,  belong- 
ing to  the  religious  orders.  The  former  embrace 
all  who  are  subject  only  to  the  law  applicable  to 
the  clergy,' and,  speaking  relatively,  to  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  faithful  in  general;  the  latter  in- 
clude all  those  who  live  in  accordance  with  a  par- 
ticular rule  (regula,  hence  eierus  reffularia)  obliga- 
tory upon  them  only  by  virtue  of  their  own  vol- 
untary act.  A  person  belonging  to  a  religious  or 
monastic  body  need  not  have  received  any  of  the 
degrees  of  holy  orders,  so  that  here  the  differenoe 
is  not  a  practical  one.  —  The  seven  degrees  of  holy 
orders  are  divided  into  the  higher  orders  (priests, 
deacons  and  subdeacons)  and  minor  orders.  All 
of  them  confer  certain  rights  and  impose  duties 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here.  — 
At  the  summit  of  the  episcopate,  as  head  of  the 
church,  is  the  pope.  The  pope  and  the  bishops 
are  the  necessary ,  independent  rulers  of  the  church. 
They  represent  the  teaching,  governing  church. 
Their  representation  of  the  church  takes  place  in 
a  general  coimcil;  such  council  can  not,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  always  nor  even  fre- 
quently assembled.  Hence,  from  the  beginning, 
the  guidance  of  the  church  by  the  episcopate  was 
practically  this:  each  bishop  obtained  (and  obtains) 
a  portion  of  the  domain  of  the  church,  as  his  ex- 
clusive field  of  activity,  within  which  he  executes 
the  mission  of  the  church  as  teacher,  priest  and 
administrator  of  its  laws.  To  the  episcopal  oflQce, 
the  only  and  fundamental  one  in  the  government 
of  the  church,  there  have  in  time  been  associated 
other  authorities  or  bodies,  the  existence  of  which, 
not  resting  on  any  necessity,  is  a  result  of  histor- 
ical development,  and  consequently  remains  sub- 
ject to  that  development  in  the  future.  —  Henoe 
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the  constitational  and  administrative  organiam  of 
the  church  is  the  following:  The  territorial  domain 
of  the  church  is  divided  into  dioceses.  The  oc- 
cupant and  ruler  of  each  diocese  or  see  is  a  bishop 
{epi9eopu$diaee$aniA$,  ordinarius).  Several  dioceses 
constitute  an  ecclesiastical  province  (protinda  ec- 
^enaatica)  under  a  metropolitan,  who,  however,  is 
only  a  judge  of  second  resort,  who  is  empowered 
to  visit  the  dioceses  of  his  suffragans,  governed  by 
clearly  defined  provisions,  who  has  besides  a  few 
other  powers,  but  whose  office  has  by  no  means 
a  complete  intermediate  degree  of  authority.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  church,  several  provinces 
constituted  a  patriarchate  (Italy,  the  Roman;  one 
ftt  Constantinople,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  Antiochia 
and  Alexandria  respectively).  The  modem  patri- 
archates, those  just  mentioned,  those  of  Venice  and 
Lisbon,  and  that  of  the  Armenians  and  Maronites, 
are  merely  nominal,  and  without  any  juridical 
importance.  —  The  union  of  the  bishops  with  the 
pope  is  effected  by  the  constant  intercourse  that 
naturally  results  from  the  ever-recurring  need  of 
papal  acts  and  decisions  for  the  several  dioceses, 
and  also  by  the  duty  of  the  ordinaries  of  present- 
ing themselves  from  time  to  time  before  the  pope, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  their  dioceses 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  church;  by  the 
sending  out  of  papal  legates;  but,  above  all,  by 
the  oath  of  fidelity  or  oath  of  obedience,  which 
every  bishop  takes  to  the  pope  at  his  consecration. 
Finally,  the  intercourse  of  the  pope  with  the  faith- 
ful (both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen)  affords  him  a 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  several  churches,  since  every  one 
is  free,  subject,  of  course,  to  rational  rules,  to 
communicate  with  the  pope.  —  In  the  guidance 
and  government  of  the  dioceses  the  bishops  are 
assisted,  $ofar  a$  the  entire  dioeeee  i$  concerned: 
1.  By  diapters  (metropolitan  chapters,  cathedral 
chapters,  etc.).  These  sprung  by  degrees  from 
the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  city,  and  particularly 
from  the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  church;  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  they  led  a  life  in  com- 
mon {vUa  c<>mmuni$),  after  the  pattern  of  monks, 
subject  to  a  rule;  later  they  assumed,  more  and 
more,  the  character  of  independent  corporations, 
a  character  which  they  still  retain.  The  bishop  is 
required  to  obtain  their  consent  to  certain  acts, 
and  to  seek  their  advice  as  to  others;  leaving  these 
cases  out  of  consideration,  cases  which  are  dis- 
tinctly defined  in  the  law  of  the  church,  the  bishop 
18  not  bound  by  the  chapters  nor  obliged  to  choose 
his  assistants  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese 
from  among  them,  although  practically  he  does  so 
everywhere.  2.  The  vicars  general  (ribam^«7»era- 
le$),  who  were  originally,  particularly  in  Qermany, 
^pointed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  excessive  juris* 
diction  of  the  archdeacons,  and  who  by  degrees 
maintained  their  position  as  permanent  assistants 
by  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  dioceses  and 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  bishops.  8.  Suffragan 
bishops  {vteara  in  ponUficdUbus).  These  are  real 
bishops,  consecrated  with  a  title  to  dioceses  which 
formerly  existed,  but  which  are  now  in  the  hands 


of  the  infidels  (in  Asia  and  Africa).  These  bishops 
are  appointed  by  the  pope  at  the  request  of  the 
bishop,  and,  as  mandataries  of  the  bishop,  perform 
episcopal  spiritual  functions.  They  are  given  only 
to  cardinal  bishoprics,  to  great  dioceses,  and  to 
those  in  which  such  suffragan  bishops  are  tradi- 
tional. 4.  Officials,  with  the  same  historical  devel- 
opment and  position  as  the  vicars  general,  but  lim- 
ited to  the  exercise  of  Juridical  authority. — In  our 
days  a  formal  tribunal  for  this  purpose  is  usually 
appointed  (with  a  president  and  at  least  four  coun- 
cilors), a  tribunal  which  the  bishop  constitutes  as 
he  wishes.  In  like  manner,  there  is  generally  ap- 
pointed an  official  body  for  the  administration  of 
the  diocese,  under  the  presidency  of  the  ordinary 
or  of  his  vic^  general. —  For  the  eeparctte  dietrieU, 
The  dioceses  are  divided  into  archdeaneries,  dean- 
eries, and  district  vicariates,  at  the  head  of  which, 
named  by  the  bishop  (also  by  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  and  confirmed  by  the  bishop),  there  is 
an  arch-priest,  dean  and  district  vicar,  to  whom 
belongs  the  supervision  of  the  clergy  in  their 
office,  of  their  moral  conduct,  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  church,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  people.  The  dean, 
etc.,  is  required  to  visit  his  district  every  year,  and 
conscientiously  to  report  its  condition  and  the  state 
of  its  accounts,  and  to  examine  the  parish  books; 
he  is  the  medium  of  communication  of  the  bishop 
with  the  clergy,  and  of  the  addresses  or  petitions 
of  the  latter  to  the  episcopal  authorities.  He  has 
no  jurisdiction,  but  only  the  right  to  make  ex- 
postulations, remonstrances,  etc.  A  district  of 
this  kind  embraces  an  ind^nite  number  of  par- 
ishes (paroehiat),  each  governed  by  a  parish  priest 
(parochue).  The  parish  priest,  accordingly,  is  the 
most  important  helpmate  of  the  bishop.  The 
parish  priest  has,  as  assistants,  vicars,  chaplains, 
curates,  etc.,  who  are  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  bishop.  —  2.  O^jecte  of  the  Church's  Action. 
It  clearly  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  life  of  the  individual.in  its  totality,is  the  prop- 
er object  of  the  action  of  the  church,  inasmuch 
as  the  mission  of  the  church  consists  in  this :  to 
remove  all  contradiction,  in  man,  between  his  will 
and  the  commands  of  God,  that  is,  to  bring  per- 
fect harmony  into  all  his  actions.  Its  efforts, 
therefore,  by  no  means  aim  at  doing  away  with 
natural  (national,  political)  relations  or  conditions, 
but  only  at  bringing  them  into  harmony  with 
Christian  conditions,  that  is,  at  raising  the  prin- 
ciples, ideas  and  maxims  that  move  individuals 
and  nations  in  their  doings,  to  the  height  of 
Christian  principles,  ideas  and  maxims.  Hence  it 
strives  not  to  remove  or  destroy  the  external,  spe- 
cial, peculiar  stamp  given  to  individuals  and  na- 
tions by  their  character,  land  and  climate;  but 
only  to  concentrate  them,  in  their  final  end,  on  the 
goal  to  which  religion  tends,  that  is,  on  the  world 
beyond.  This  sufficiently  explains  why  the  church 
has  endeavored  to  leave  its  impress,  and  actually 
has  left  it,  on  all  nations,  on  their  different  classes 
and  on  their  condition,  changing  and  transforming 
them;  why  it  has  endeavored  to  banish,  and,  by 
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Ha  influenoe,  for  the  most  part,  has  banished,  from 
ciyil,  penal,  public  and  international  law,  every 
principle  which  was  based  on  heathen  views,  or 
was  in  conflict  with  its  own  principles,  or  which 
stood  as  an  external  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
full  development  of  its  doctrine.  It  is  intelligible, 
that  the  church  endeavored  to  eltert,  and  actually 
exerted,  a  direct  influence  here,  because  it  con- 
sidered that  in  tbis  manner  it  could  most  fittingly 
secure  the  actual  operation  and  enforcement  of 
Christian  principles.  Thus,  during  the  middle 
•  ages,  we  see  an  infinity  of  objects  drawn  into  its 
domain,  with  which,  at  a  first  glance,  it  would 
seem  to  have  nothing  to  do.  Men,  in  our  day,  are 
V  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  this  as  a  transcending 
of  power,  as  evidence  of  the  usurpation  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  ambition  of  popes;  they  forget,  that  in 
looking  at  it  through  the  spectacles  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  are  judging  not  historically, 
but  only  critically.  Denied  it  can  not  be,  that  all 
civilized  nations  have  been  educated  by  the  Cath- 
olic church;  that  through  it  a  Christian  founda- 
tion was  given  to  the  state,  and  a  new  civilization 
introduced  into  all  the  departments  of  social  life 
and  of  the  life  of  the  law.  How  deeply  the  neces- 
sity of  the  position  the  church  assumed  here,  was 
rooted  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  in  the 
mission  of  the  church  and  the  state,  in  those  ages, 
1b  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  this  action 
of  the  church  met  with  almost  no  opposition.  All 
resistance  before  the  sixteenth  century  was  di- 
rected only  against  certain  matters  of  detail.  But, 
although  the  practical  action  of  the  church  still 
may  extend,  or  historically  has  extended,  into 
every  sphere,  it  can  not  be  ignored  that  its  direct 
action,  so  far  as  its  end  and  mission  are  concerned, 
has  not  so  broad  an  aim  now,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  place  in  things  non-essential  belongs 
to  it,  that  none  such  is  necessary  or  can  appear 
necessary  to  it,  and  that  it  has  no  right  to  such  a 
place.  Rather  can  the  direct,  immediate  and  ever- 
legitimate  aim  of  the  church  be  this  and  this  only: 
man  in  his  moral  and  religious  relations.  If  the 
church  here  attains  its  object,  harmony  will  of 
itself  follow.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  be  more 
foolish  than  for  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church 
to  long  for  the  recovery  of  worldly  rights,  honors 
and  titles,  as  did  the  Jews  for  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt.  If  the  clergy  be  truly  spiritual,  and  not 
worldly,  if  they  keep  in  view,  not  only  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  in  their  own  body,  alone  and  in  connec- 
tion with  others,  the  honor  of  Qod,  the  salvation 
of  their  neighbor,  and,  finally,  their  own  supreme 
end  and  esteem;  if  they  only  do  all  this,  honor, 
and,  what  is  of  paramount  importance,  their  own 
greatest  eflSciency  for  the  elevation  of  society,  will 
be  better  secured  than  if  human  laws  prescribed 
that  any  homage  should  be  paid  them.  —  Hence, 
what  immediately  and  necessarily  coipes  within 
the  province  of  the  church  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
preaching  of  the  divine  word,  that  is,  instruction 
in  the  Christian  religion.  Its  founder  has  im- 
posed on  it  the  imperative  duty  to  preach  the 
word,  and,  therefore,  given  it  the  right  to  do  so. 


It  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  be  prevented,  by  dr- 
cumstanoes  beyond  its  control,  from  exercising 
that  right,  but  it  can  never,  in  principle,  abandon 
it,  nor  require  any  external  recognition  of  it.  This 
task  of  the  church  is  called  the  po(eda$  magiMerU, 
To  it  belongs  the  religious  instruction  of  its  mem- 
bers, whether  imparted  in  higher  instituUoai  of 
learning  or  in  public  schools,  since  it  would  be  in- 
consistent to  want  the  churdi,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  question  its  exclusive  right  of  instruction 
in  the  faith.  If  there  be  no  doubt  in  this  matter, 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
church  in  the  public  schools  should  extend.  No 
one  will  assert  tliat  the  public  schools  liave  simply 
the  duty  to  equip  the  child  with  knowledge.  They 
are  also  called  upon  to  educate  and  to  ^rain  it,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  but  education  with- 
out  religious  principles  is  a  radically  vicioas  one. 
It  is  likewise  manifest,  that,  since  the  majority  of 
young  people,  on  leaving  the  schools,  cease  accu- 
mulating fredi  stores  of  knowledge,  what  they 
have  acquired  at  school  remains  with  most  men 
the  basis  of  their  actions  through  life.  But  from 
this  it  clearly  follows  that  the  church,  in  respect 
of  the  public  schools,  can  not  confine  itself  to  the 
task  of  merely  imparting  religious  instruction,  bat 
must  claim  and  have  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  business  of  education  in  general.*  The  means 
employed  by  the  church  in  the  excrdse  of  its  func- 
tions as  teacher,  are  religious  instruction  to  the 
youth  at  school  (teaching  of  the  catechism),  in  the 
church  (Sunday  school  teaching),  sennons,  in- 
struction by  pastoral  letters,  etc.,  and,  finally,  by 
books.  —  When,  through  religious  teaching,  the 
soil  has  been  prepared  for  a  Christian  life,  the 
individual  in  the  Catholic  church  is  kept  for- 
ever mindful  of  his  duties  by  the  means  left  by 
Christ,  for  the  sanctification  of  the  different  sit- 
uations in  life.  The  power  to  administer  these 
means  is  the  poUitcu  ardinu.  The  means  are 
the  seven  sacraments  (external  symbols),  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  to  which  is  attached  an  inward 
grace;  through  one  of  which  (baptism)  man  ia 
introduced  into  the  church  after  birth;  through 
another  of  which  he  is  strengthened  for  the  serv- 
ice of  Qod  by  the  Holy  Qhost  (confirmation);  res- 
cued from  his  lapse  into  sin,  the  consequence  of 
human  frailty,  by  a  third  (penance);  by  a  fourth, 
the  eucharist,  he  partakes  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  incarnate  God.  By  matrimony,  a  fifth,  be 
is  sanctified  and  strengthened  for  the  natural  alli- 
ance of  the  family.  By  holy  orders,  the  sixth, 
those  called  thereto  are  endowed  with  the  gifts 
necessary  for  a  particular  spiritual  alliance  with 
the  church.  Finally,  by  extreme  unction,  on  his 
death  bed,  the  Catholic  is  prepared  for  his  exit 
from  this  world.    In  a  word,  hi  all  the  situationa 

*  We  hmve  here  trtnslated  the  Qermaa  VolHtcktiltm  hf 
puUie  tehooU.  In  writing  the  article  Dr.  r.  Sdnilte  cavtiaif 
did  not  have  in  view  the  pahllc  ediools  of  the  United  StntHk 
in  pnrdcnkr.  The  VoOtmekvie  is  sechool  intended  for  the 
people.  It  eeema  certain  that  what  Dr.  t.  Scholte  uj9  of 
the  attitode  of  the  Catholic  charch  toward  the  VolkmsktUt  is 
tme  of  its  attltade  toward  the  pablic  echoda  of  the  Unhnd 
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of  life  the  O&tholic  is  gvided  by  the  loving  hand 
of  his  mother,  the  church.  Besides  the  sacra- 
ments, hereto  belong  also  the  whole  external  di- 
vine worship  (worship  and  liturgy),  and  what  is 
connected  with  it  (sacramentals,  ceremonies,  etc.). 
— The  exercise  of  these  two  powers,  the  pateitas 
moffuterU  and  the  poteiia$  crdinis,  requires  a'set- 
tled  order  of  things.  The  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  latter,  on  the  basis  of  the  f  unda- 
mental  principles  given  by  Christ,  given  with  the 
church  itself,  as  well  as  its  enforcement,  consti- 
tute the  third  power  of  the  church,  the  potettas 
JuriKUcti(mi$,  or  government,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  This  triple  power,  in  its  totality, 
resides  in  the  episcopate,  the  bishops.  The  poteitaa 
Juri»dietioni$,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is 
chiefly  that  activity  of  the  church  which  is  exter- 
nally apparent,  and,  for  that  reason,  most  capable 
of  juridical  development,  and  which  in  fact  has  a 
part  in  that  development.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
power  the  church  enters  the  domain  of  law,  and 
comes  in  contact  with  states,  individuals  and  re- 
ligious bodies  separated  from  it.  The  principal 
departments  of  this  Jurisdiction  are  the  legislation 
and  administration  of  the  church,  particularly  the 
creation  and  filling  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  the  su- 
pervision of  the  administration  of  the  clergy,  the 
exercise  of  the  Judicial  authority  of  the  church 
over  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  church.  —  8.  Legal  BtUei 
for  Eedeaioutic  Adminutration,  The  ecclesiastical 
law  is  the  sum  total  of  the  principles  according  to 
which  the  church  lives  and  acts  in  its  internal  and 
external  relations.  Its  sources  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  positive  divine  precepts  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  are,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  few,  because  Christ  gave 
only  the  broad  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  the  development  of  which,  as  indeed  the 
development  of  all  law,  is  the  work  of  time.  In 
the  first  centuries  of  the  church  the  customary 
law,  resting  for  the  most  part  on  traditions  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was  the  most 
abundant  source  of  the  law  of  the  church,  yet  one 
which  subsequently  receded  before  other  sources, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time — because  it  is  the  cri- 
terion in  accordance  with  which  all  rules  are  estab- 
lished (rules  required  by  special  circumstances, 
and  which  are  therefore  gradually  developed),  that 
traditional  customary  law,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing— ^is  of  great  importance,  exists  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  continues  to  modify  many  laws 
of  the  church.  It  now  finds  expression  in  the 
nigeru  eedenm  dudpUna,  which  in  many  points  va- 
ries considerably  from  the  state  of  things  supposed 
by  the  written  law,  which  latter  must  take  into 
account  circumstances  and  the  times  There  are, 
besides,  the  eanone»,  that  is,  the  decrees  of  the 
synods,  and  the  papal  constitutions.  —  III.  Bela- 
Uons  €f  ths  CcUhoUe  Church  to  Ntm-ChrisHafu. 
The  church,  as  has  been  shown,  maintains  that 
membership  in  the  Christian  chiurch  is  a  funda- 
mental condition  to  the  attainment  of  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.    From  this  it  deduces  the  right  and 


duty  of  announcing  the  gospel  to  non -Christians, 
and  of  receiving  them  into  its  fold.  This  activity 
of  the  church  is  designated  by  the  word  misnan, 
A  congregation  in  Rome,  bearing  the  name  S,  Con^ 
gregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  looks  after  the  exe- 
cution of  this  task.  To  this  end  the  congregation 
has  an  institutiodt  in  which  most  of  the  Asiatic 
and  other  Isnguages  are  taught,  and  large  reve- 
nues for  the  support  of  missionaries.  To  this 
congregation,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pope,  are 
subject  all  countries,  in  which  the  church  is  either 
not  tolerated  at  all,  or  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  attain  the  full  development  of  its  legal  or- 
ganization. Such  countries  are  called  terrat  mis- 
iionie,  in  contradistinction  to  countries  which  are 
ruled  by  the  common  law  of  the  church  and  by 
the  regular  hierarchy,  and  which  are  terra  eedie 
apoetoUea.  The  system  of  church  government  in 
missionary  countries  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  be  dictated  more  by  prudence  (the  cir- 
cumstances of  place,  time,  climate,  political  con- 
stitution, the  stage  of  civilization  of  the  people) 
than  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  As  means  of 
conversion,  instruction  only  is  admitted:  all  com- 
pulsion, etc. ,  is  excluded.  The  violent  conversion 
of  certain  Qerman  tribes  (the  Saxons),  by  Charle- 
magne, that  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  other  and 
similar  conversions,  did  not  proceed  from  the 
church,  although  a  few  individual  bishops  may 
perhaps  have  approved  of  them.  Such  conver- 
sions are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  views  held 
in  those  times,  which  knew  only  Christian  society 
(the  ecclesiastico-political),  and  when  states  con> 
sidered  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  convert  all  non- 
Christians,  even  against  their  will.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  church,  only  man's  free  will 
can  call  for  admittance  into  the  church.  ~  It  waa 
an  altogether  different  matter, when  in  many  coun- 
tries, during  the  middle  ages,  the  Jews  were  or- 
dered by  the  popes,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
to  listen  to  Christian  sermons,  that  they  might 
become  acquainted  with  Christianity.  This  waa 
considered  legitimate,  because  the  duty  of  taking 
care  that  the  truth  should  not  remain  hidden  from 
the  Jews  was  acknowledged.  The  Jews  were  tol- 
erated and  protected  by  the  popes  and  bishops 
more  than  by  any  others,  so  that,  relatively  speak- 
ing, there  are  now  more  Jews  living  in  countries 
formerly  Catholic,  and  particularly  in  countries 
ruled  by  dignitaries  of  the  church,  than  in  others. 
But  non-Christians,  because  they  have  not  re- 
ceived baptism,  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  church. 
For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  church,  nor  can  they,  as  such,  be 
Judged  by  the  church.  But  the  church,  never- 
theless, considers  non-Christians  bound  by  the 
laws  which  it  calls  divine,  because  engraved  on 
the  heart  of  every  man.  When,  accordingly, 
there  is  question  in  its  forum  of  the  rightfulness 
of  any  act,  the  church  does  not  decide  it  by  its 
positive  laws,  but  by  the  dictates  of  the  jus  dtvi- 
num;  for  instance,  it  considers  the  marriage  of 
non-Christians  indissoluble.  The  matrimonial  im- 
pediments created  by  the  divine  law  (as,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  impediments  between  those  in  the  as- 
cending and  descending  lines,  between  brothers 
and  sisters,  etc.)  the  church  regards  as  binding  cgi 
non-Christians.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of 
grown-up  non-Christians  to  her  fold,  the  church 
maintains  that  religious  conviction  only  is  neces- 
sary, but  not  any  definite  age  or  further  require- 
ments. Since  all  compulsion  must  be  regarded  as 
ille^timate,  it  is  not  permitted  by  the  Catholic 
church  to  baptize  the  children  of  non-Christians, 
as  for  instance,  those  of  Jewish  parentage,  against 
the  will  of  their  parents,  but  it  insists  that  a  bap- 
tized child  shall  receive  a  Christian  education.  — 
Dating  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  from  the  middle  ages,  there  still  exist  a 
number  of  laws  which  forbid  the  intercourse  of 
Catholics  with  non-Christians,  or  which  restrict 
such  intercourse  to  the  absolutely  necessary;  but 
which  forbid,  above  all,  certain  kinds  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  such  persons  (as  the  service  as 
house  maids,  man  servants,  nurses,  etc.),  and 
which  further  absolutely  forbid  such  intercourse 
with  the  Jews.  Prohibitions  of  this  kind  existed 
until  recent  times  in  a  few  states  (in  Austria  until 
the  summer  of  1859,  but  they  were  not  enforced), 
and  they  still  exist  in  several  Italian  states,  in 
Spain,  etc.  The  reason  of  such  prohibitions,  dat* 
ing  from  early  times,  was  the  danger  to  the  faith 
which  that  intercourse  necessarily  involved,  so 
long  as  the  C!hristian  religion  had  not  attained  to 
full  recognition,  and  so  long  as  paganism  had  not 
entirely  disappeared.  With  the  Christian  state 
this  reason  ceased  to  exist,  when  in  the  Neo-Latin, 
Ckrmanic  and  Slavonic  states  the  heathen  religion 
was  no  longer  tolerated.  As  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance and  renewal  of  these  prohibitions  in  case 
of  the  Jews,  may  be  alleged  the  embarrassing 
situations  in  which  servants  might  be  placed, 
the  danger  that  they  might  become  indifferent 
to  their  religion,  particularly  when  not  kept  to 
the  observance  of  it,  or  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  hear  it  ridiculed,  etc.  The  civil  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  does  not  concern  the  church. 
Por,  although  the  state  in  many  of  its  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  places  itself 
in  contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian state,  this  implies  no  injury  to  the  church  so 
long  as  such  laws  do  not  affect  the  development  of 
the  church,  and  so  long  as  the  Christian  founda- 
tions of  states  receive  no  injury  from  them.  For 
I  consider  that  the  state  has  indeed  the  power  but 
not  the  right  to  put  itself  in  such  contradiction.* 
Yet  it  implies  no  injury  to  the  church  that  the 
state  does  not  impose  any  legal  restrictions  on 
intercourse  with  Jews,  the  church  having  always 
tolerated  such  intercourse,  and  considered  it  una- 
voidable. On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  church 
can  not  be  forbidden  to  employ  suitable  means 

*  In  oar  opinion,  Christianitj  it  not  only  the  basis  bat  the 
living  element  of  oar  civilization;  yet  the  legal  foundation 
of  the  state  does  not  by  any  means  rest  on  Christianity.  The 
state  has  not  grown  out  of  the  charch,  nor  apon  the  church, 
but  is  completely  Independent  of  the  latter  and  of  her  dog- 
mas.—Blustschli. 


to  prevent  her  children  from  being  exposed  to 
unnecessary  danger  to  their  faith,  and  hence  can 
not  be  prohibited  to  warn  them  against  the  fa- 
miliar intercourse  referred  to  above.  I  am,  how- 
ever, of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  regard  the 
eccWasti<»d  laws  which  punish  this  intercourse 
with  censures  (ecclesiastical  punishments)  as  abro- 
gated by  a  demutudo  generaU$  (general  disuse),  by 
reason  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  modem  development  of 
the  state.-—  lY.  BdatUm  cf  the  CathaUc  Church  to- 
tDord  the  Oreek,  PraUilant  and  other  Christian  8eete. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Catho- 
lic church  considers  itself  as  the  diurch,  and  con- 
sequently as  the  only  church  founded  by  Christ; 
that  it  maintains  its  doctrine  to  be  ^  ChritHan 
doctrine,  and  every  deviation  from  it  as  error; 
that  its  fundamental  constitution,  according  to 
its  dogma,  is  the  one  which  was  given  by  Christ 
to  his  church,  and  that  the  non-recognition  of  the 
latter  and  of  the  historically  developed  powers  of 
the  church  implies  unlawful  opposition  to  Christ 
and  to  his  church.  Smce  the  church  not  only 
exacts  an  inward,  but  also  an  external,  viable 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  any  deviation  from  its 
teachings,  or  non-recognition  of  it,  not  only  bears 
the  character  of  a  sin,  but  is  the  subversion  of  the 
legal  order  of  things,  and  hence  has  the  character 
of  a  crime.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is 
impossible  to  admit  a  will  in  oppositicm  to  the 
church,  knowing  it  to  be  the  only  true  church. 
For  this  reason  the  church  looks  upon  the  volun- 
tary rejection  of  its  doctrine  as  the  crime  of  hereof 
(from  aipeiv,  to  choose),  that  is,  the  non-accept- 
ance of  its  entire  dogma,  and  on  the  rejection  of 
the  constitution  of  the  church  (especially  of  the 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome)  as  the  crime  of 
«Awm,  and  punishes  the  same  by  exclusion  from 
the  church;  and  prescribes  to  the  Christian  state 
the  obligation  on  its  part  to  take  action  against 
such  crimes.  Such  is  the  view  that  was  main- 
tained in  all  Christian  states,  after  the  pagan  re- 
ligion had  been  prohibited  in  the  Roman  empire, 
until  the  sixteenth  century;  in  Catholic  countries 
this  view  continued  to  be  taken  by  the  Italian 
states  until  the  revolution  of  1859,  and  by  Spain 
and  Portugal;  in  non-Catholic  states,  by  Russia, 
practically;  by  Sweden,  as  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  Lutheran  faith ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
England  retained  the  same  view  in  part  as  regards 
the  Anglican  church.  But  in  (Germany  this  view 
was  changed  after  the  Passau  decree  of  the  states 
of  the  empire  (1552),  that  of  Augsburg  (1555), 
and  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Owm^  to 
the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  effects  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire 
above  referred  to,  there  arose  a  condition  of  things 
which  had  for  consequence  not  only  the  individ- 
ual freedom  of  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  three 
Christian  confessions  (Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed), but  which  also  brought  about  the  com- 
plete political  equality  of  Catholics  and  of  the 
Catholic  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Prot- 
estants and  the  Protestant  church  on  the  other. 
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and  eyen  the  individual  freedom  of  Christians,  to 
not  belong  to  any  Christian  confession.  At  the 
same  time,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  the 
establishment  of  the  normal  year,  16^,  a  definite 
Umit  was  put  to  the  external  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  church  over  foreign 
yet  kindred  religious  bodies  in  the  separate  teiri- 
tories  of  the  empire.  In  consequence  of  events 
since  1808,  all  Jurisdiction  of  the  kind  has  gener- 
ally ceased  to  exist  in  Germany.  —  In  this  way 
was  developed  the  equality  of  individuals  and 
confessions.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  rule 
of  the  canon  law  has  naturally  ceased  to  exist  in 
respect  to  Germany,  to  France,  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  the  United  States,  etc. ;  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  as  criminals  persons  who  are 
bom  and  educated  in  a  Christian  religious  com- 
munity, tolerated  by  the  state,  on  an'  equal  foot- 
ing with,  or  even  with  greater  privileges  than,  the 
Catholic  body.*  The  church,  therefore,  regards 
dissenters  from  her  teaching  only  as  erring,  as 
hmretici  materiaUs,  as  they  are  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  church.  For  this  reason  also  the 
penal  laws  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  validity 
of  older  prohibitions,  respecting  the  intercourse 
of  Catholics  with  heretics,  have  ceased  to  have 
any  force.  What  is  said  here  of  heretics  applies 
also  to  the  non-united  Greek  church  and  its  ad- 
herents. That  this  is  practically  so,  and  that  this 
view  has  been  maintidned  by  the  popes,  is  well 
known  to  every  one  acqiiainted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church.  Herewith  has  also 
ceased  the  external  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic 
church  over  Protestants  and  non-united  Greeks. 
But  BO  far  as  persons  who  secede  from  the  Cath* 
olic  church  to  the  Greek,  or  to  any  other  Christian 
confession  or  sect,  are  concerned,  the  Catholic 
church  maintains,  even  externally,  its  own  dogmat- 
ic view,  which  is,  the  notion  of  criminal  schism,  and 
of  heresy,  and  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  the 
church  above  referred  to.  The  external  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  is  naturally  limited  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  censures  (excommunication),  for  the  reason 
that  the  employment  of  other  and  temporal  pun- 
ishments, which  were  formerly  always  inflicted  by 
the  state,  has  now  been  abandoned.  Practically 
these  ecclesiastical  penalties  play  no  part,  except 
when  an  individual  wishes  to  return  to  the  church 
which  he  had  abandoned.  Thus,  although  Prot- 
estants and  members  of  the  Greek  church  are  no 
longer,  as  such,  subject  to  the  external  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church,  still  the  view  of  the 
Catholic  church  concerning  its  own  domain  re- 
mains the  same.  By  baptism,  every  one,  from 
the  church's  own  point  of  view,  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  founded  by  Christ,  that  is,  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  is  subject  to  its  regula- 

*  Bluntflchli  here  inserta  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  state 
Introdaced  rellgioiu  freedom  into  the  world.  The  remark  Is 
certainly  a  correct  one.  The  principle  of  llherty  of  con- 
sdenoe  forced  itself  into  the  world  throogh  hlood,  we  might 
almost  lay,  apite  of  chnrch  and  state  anthoritiee,  as  a  means 
**not  to  determine  rights,  hat  to  repress  violence  and  termi- 
nate quarrels.  "—Sd. 


tions,  whether  they  rest  on  the  divine  law  or  on 
the  positive  laws  of  the  church,  enacted  by  virtue 
of  the.  constitution  of  the  church,  and  of  the  pow- 
er bequeathed  to  it  by  Christ.  Hence,  when,  in 
the  church's  forum,  there  is  question  of  an  act 
done,  it  does  not  apply  those  principles  which 
non-Catholics  regard  as  controlling  the  case,  but 
its  own.  Practically  this  is  of  importance  only 
as  regards  marriage,  and  the  questions  resulting 
therefrom  in  the  several  spheres  of  church  life. 
For  instance :  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  regarded  by.  the  Catholic  church  as  void; 
and  a  son,  the  offspring  of  such  a  marriage,  could 
not,  without  dispensation,  be  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders, propter  irregtUaritatem  e  defeeiu  natoHum. 
It  obviously  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
as  regards  Greeks  and  Protestants,  in  non-Cath- 
olic countries,  the  church  must  look  upon  the  task 
it  has  to  perform  as  a  missionary  one.  And  so 
it  is  in  reality.  —  For  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  the  church,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  laws  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  only  a  return 
to  it,  the  absolute  inadmissibility,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  exposition,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  times  and  of  the  obsoleteness  of 
the  older  laws  of  the  church,  of  all  compulsion, 
or  the  employment  of  any  means  but  instruc- 
tign,  must  be  considered  as  settled.  —  The  clergy 
of  the  Catholic  church  are  under  no  obligation 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  oflSce  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  of  a  belief  different  from  their 
own.  In  practice  this  can  be  asked  of  them  only 
as  to  baptism,  marriage  and  burial,  because  their 
other  functions  can  not  be  performed  in  favor  of 
persons  not  Catholic.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
church  has  no  objection  to  the  baptism,  by  a 
priest,  of  children  of  Protestants,  at  the  request 
of  the  parents.  In  regard  to  matrimony,  the 
church  fcrbid%  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a 
non-Catholic,  without,  however,  attaching  to  such 
marriage  any  definite,  external,  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alty, but  it  does  not  permit  the  marriage  of  a 
Catholic  to  a  non-Christian,  on  account  of  the  mat- 
rimonial impediment  of  difference  of  religion. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  this  regard,  resting 
on  modem  papal  constitutions,  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  mixed  marriage  may  be  allowed  when  it  is  prom- 
ised that  the  education  of  the  children  shall  be  in 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  when  the  non-Catholic 
party  promises  not  to  disturb  the  other  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  or  her  religion,  f  In  such  a  case,  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  marriage,  a  dispensation 
is  granted,  and  the  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  is  allowed  to  be  performed.  But  if 
the  guarantees  above  referred  to  are  not  given,  the 
Catholic  priest  grants  only  his  so-called  passive 
assistance  in  the  nuptial  ceremony.  The  Catholic 
priest  may  also  attend  the  burial  of  non-Catholic 

t  There  are  those  who  consider  this  prorlsion  in  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  confessions  or 
creeds,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience.  But  is  not  the  mem- 
ber of  a  recognized  Christian  denomination,  the  stotutes  of 
which  he  freely  accepts,  bound  by  them  f 
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Christians,  in  his  priestly  character,  but  only  with 
the  omission  of  all  ceremonies,  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  can  be  performed  only  over  deceased 
members  of  the  church.  But  there  is  no  duty  to 
perform  such  ceremonies,  on  the  part  of  the  Cath- 
olic priest,  as  that  would  manifestly  imply  un- 
qualified compulsion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
purely  political  considerations  do  not  demand  ec- 
clesiastical burial.  For  this  same  reason  the  state 
can  not  compel  the  church  to  officiate  at  the  bu- 
rial of  nominal  Catholics,  whom  the  law  of  the 
church  deprives  of  this  benefit,  or  to  accord  them 
Christian  burial.  Catholic  cemeteries,  eampi  sanc- 
U,  are  considered  as  things  ecclesiastical.  Seces- 
sion from  the  Catholic  church,  and  going  over  to 
another  confession,  the  Catholic  church  necessarily 
regards  as  apostasy  and  crime.  Hence  its  law  ad- 
mits of  no  mode  of  leaving  the  Catholic  church. 
The  Catholic  church  makes  admission  to  its  fold 
dependent  only  on  the  knowledge  of  its  doctrine, 
on  the  free  will  of  the  individual,  uncontaminatcd 
by  impure  motives  (as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
for  it  is  unable  to  examine  hearts),  and  on  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  precepts.  When  tiiesc  conditions 
exist,  it  can  not  but  admit  the  individual.  But 
on  this  very  account  the  church  does  not  require 
for  admission  to  its  fold  any  definite  age,  any  more 
than  it  does  the  consent  of  parents,  guardians  or 
of  married  people,  to  the  change  of  the  faith  of 
either;  because  the  conviction  of  the  truth  is  an 
entirely  individual  matter,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
consequences  to  the  individual,  can  not  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  a  second  or  third  party.  As  re- 
gards the  religious  education  of  Catholic  children, 
the  Catholic  church  exacts  unconditionally  their 
education  in  accordance  with  its  doctrines,  and 
does  not  admit  of  any  exception  of  whatever  kind 
to  this  rule;  a  matter  which  has  frequently  been 
made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  it,  but  which  man- 
ifestly is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  principles 
and  convictions.  The  political  point  of  view  is 
here  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  church.  — 
V.  EOaHon  of  ths  Church  to  the  State,  It  is  im- 
possible to  enter  here  into  the  historical  and  phil- 
osophical exposition  of  this  relation,  or  to  support 
the  views  here  developed  by  historical  proofs. 
Ail  we  are  concerned  with  at  present  is  to  describe 
the  relation  of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  point 
of  view  of  principle,  taking  into  consideration,  at 
the  same  time,  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the 
Catholic  church  itself .  All  the  decrees  and  tenets 
which  cox^Btitute  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  law 
on  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  principle,  just  as  little  prescriptive 
as  the  decrees  of  secular  laws.  For  all  such  de- 
crees and  tenets  did  not  proceed  from  the  whole 
church;  they  have  not  the  character  of  dogmas, 
but  sprung  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
in  which  they  originated,  and  in  which  they  all 
find  their  sufficient  justification  and  necessary  ex- 
planation. To  make  these  tenets  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  the  general  condition  of  those  ages,  an 
absolute  standard  for  all  time,  is  an  absurdity 
which  neither  has  a  rational  basis  nor  is  even  of 


any  advantage  to  the  church  itself,  but  which,  oo 
the  contrary,  arouses  a  host  of  enemies  against  it^ 
and  thereby  causes  no  little  damage.  The  prin- 
ciples which  result  from  Catholic  teaching  wad 
from  the  development  of  its  law,  and  which 
have  no  reference  to  special  conditions,  are  these: 
the  church  is  a  power  independent  of  the  slate, 
and  self-dependent;  its  domain  is  a  spiritual  <me, 
and  therefore  different  from  the  political  domain; 
it  rests  on  divine  institution;  and  hence,  as  to  the 
powers  bequeathed  to  it,  and  as  to  the  means 
granted  it  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  dependent  on  any  earthly  power 
and  requires  no  political  commission.  It  is.  there- 
fore, subject  to  no  state.  It  is  not  of  the  world 
but  tn  the  world,  to  lead  mankind  to  eternal  sal- 
vation. The  Catholic  church  Its  the  one  church, 
the  mystic  visible  body  of  Christ,  the  community 
of  all  Christian  believers  spread  throughout  all 
lands,  is  not  the  subject  of  the  action  or  influence 
of  any  state,  and  is  not,  because  it  is  the  mystic, 
visible  body  of  Christ,  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of 
any  state.  The  Catholic  church  knows  no  limits, 
no  nation,  but  only  hunuinity  united  in  the  faith. 
But  the  worldly  position  and  the  worldly  relation 
of  individuals  do  not,  therefore,  cease  to  exist. 
Christ  did  not  prescribe  to  his  church  the  attain- 
ment of  its  end  in  any  hew  way  by  the  creation 
of  artificial  social  relations  previously  unknown 
to  the  world,  or  of  new  political  institutions  or 
constitutions.  The  church's  means  for  the  reach- 
ing of  its  end  are  purely  spiritual,  moral  and  re- 
ligious. Hence,  the  mission  of  the  church  is  de- 
cidedly not  a  political  one.  That  through  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  all  social,  and  hence 
all  political,  relations  should  be  gradually  trans- 
formed as  they  actually  were,  was  not  the  aim  of 
Christianity,  but  the  indirect  result  of  its  action, 
because  through  its  influence  humanity  itself  was 
renovated  in  a  moral  way.  It  therefore  follows 
that  the  church  in  different  countries  does  not  and 
can  not  require  that  the  people  should  abandon 
their  political  and  social  relations  or  circumstance, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  individuals,  each  in 
the  position  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him, 
should  fulfill  his  duty,  and,  like  a  true  Christian, 
whether  as  a  citizen  or  official  or  soldier,  as  father 
or  mother,  as  son  or  daughter,  etc.,  merit  heaven. 
Religious  duties  should  not  interfere  with  human 
duties,  whether  civil  or  political,  and  there  should 
arise  no  conflict  between  civil  and  church  duties. 
The  task  of  the  Christian  state  consists  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end.  —  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows,  in  the  flrst  place,  that  the  church  accepts 
the  political  order  as  resting  on  the  divine  will, 
and  that  the  authorities  of  the  state  rule  by  divine 
right.  All,  accordingly,  are  bound  to  obey  the 
latter.  But  it  follows,  too,  that  no  definite  form  of 
political  authority  or  of  political  constitution,  no 
single  political  system,  can  be  regarded  as  the  ooa 
specially  instituted  by  God,  but  that  the  church 
recognizes  the  actual  lawfully  existing  political 
authority  of  a  state  as  the  one  divinely  established. 
Not  the  church,  but  international  law  and  history^ 
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muM  decide  when  any  definite  political  authority 
can  be  said  to  exist  by  right;  in  other  words,  that 
decision  lies  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  the  Catholic 
church  as  such  is  cosmopolite,  and  knows  no 
special  country;  but  it  is  wrong,  on  this  account, 
to  deny  to  Catholics  individually,  from  the  pope 
to  the  layman,  the  right  of,  or  Uie  capacity  for, 
patriotism.  Diifcrences  of  political  opinion  and 
deep  attachment  to  home,  country  and  nation,  are 
as  natural  to  Catholics  as  to  any  others. — Thus,  the 
church  is  not  divided  into  state  churches.  History 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  more  crippling  or 
deadening  to  the  inward  life  and  action  of  the 
church  than  a  condition  in  which  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  state  administration,  even  when  it 
happens  that  it  is  the  predominant  religion  in  that 
state.  Nor  is  the  Catholic  church  a  state  within 
the  state.  This  is  not  possible  from  the  very  na^ 
ture  of  its  existence  in  most  states,  and  of  its  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  same  in  all  states,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  (its  constitution),  even  in  the  interest 
of  all  states  having  Catholic  population,  should 
not  be  subject  to  a  state  foreign  to  any  other  states. 
It  is,  however,  no  contradiction  to  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  church  partakes  in  the  sufferings 
and  Joys  of  every  individual  state,  in  so  far  as  its 
members  belong  politically  to  such  state.  —  With- 
in its  own  domain  the  church  demands  freedom  of 
movement  and  autonomy,  Just  as  in  the  present 
day  does  every  private  individual,  every  commu- 
nity, every  society,  and  every  confession.  The 
Catholic  churcli  can  not  on  principle  lay  claim  to 
privileges  or  rights  of  a  secular  or  political  nature; 
the  loss  of  the  old  ones  it  possessed  was,  therefore, 
in  principle  no  violation  of  right.  But  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  practical  settlement  of  the  rela- 
tion of  church  and  state,  especially  in  Europe,  is 
beset  with  great  difficulties,  because  our  age  has 
broken  with  history  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  the  political  domain,  and  because  the  church 
and  the  state,  in  most  European  countries,  have  a 
too  intimate  and  historical  connection  to  render 
it  possible  soon  to  find  the  right  solution  in  the 
conflict  of  opposing  parties,  one  of  which  desires 
to  retain  the  condition  of  things  historically  de- 
veloped, another  of  which  finds  the  right  solution 
in  the  absolute  dechristianization  of  the  state,  and 
a  third  in  the  freedom  of  the  church  within  its 
own  sphere,  the  like  freedom  of  the  state  within 
its  sphere,  and  in  the  action  in  common  of  both 
on  a  common  ground.  There  are  still  other  parties 
which  do  not  well  know  what  they  want.*    (For 

*  The  above  article  (ramewhat  shortened  here  bj  the  omls- 
vion  of  matter  relating  ezclneively  to  Uermany)  was  written 
by  a  distinguished  Catholic  teacher  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
John  Frederick  von  Schulle,  the  author  of  a  great  namber 
of  works  on  the  law  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  written 
for  the  larjrcr  edition  of  Blantschli  and  Brater's  SlaattttfOr' 
Ui-buch,  jitter  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  the  infal- 
libility of  the  pope  by  the  Vatican  conncil,  Dr.  von  Schulie, 
with  Dr.  DOUinger  and  other  learned  Catholic  divines  and 
laymen,  formed  themselves  into  the  body  known  as  the 
"Old  Catholics,'*  a  party  which  rojected  the  doctrine  of 
papal  Infallibility  as  subversive  of  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  charch,  as  the  absorption  of  the  church  by  the  pope. 


the  proper  solution  of  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  church  and  state,  see  Church  asd  State,  in 
VoL  I.  of  this  work.— Ed.)  Schultb. 
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and  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  Quod  semper^  quod  tMque^ 
quod  ab  omnibus.  1  his  la  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether 
the  decree  of  papal  infallibility  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  Catholic  church.  What  concerns  us  most  in  this  work 
is  to  lay  before  its  readers  the  meaning  of  ttiat  dogma,  as 
understood  by  the  best  Informed  In  the  church  itself— a 
meaning,  which,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  the  meaning  of 
the  Church.  We  give  it  In  the  words  of  probably  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  of  Catholic  dignitaries,  one  whoso  name 
has  long  been  familiar  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  well 
as  to  disbelievers  both  In  Protestantism  and  in  the  Roman 
church.  lie  says:  **The  Vatican  definition,  which  comes  to 
US  in  the  shape  of  the  pope's  encyclical  bull  called  the  Pastor 
jSUmus,  declares  that  *  the  pope  has  that  same  infallibility 
which  the  church  has':  *  to  determine,  therefore,  what  is 
meant  by  the  Infallibility  of  the  pope,  we  must  turn  first  to 
consider  the  Infallibility  of  the  church.  And  again,  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  church's  infallibility,  we  must  con- 
sider what  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity,  considered  as 
a  revelation  of  God's  will.  —  Onr  Di\ine  Master  might  have 
communicated  to  us  heavenly  truths  without  telling  us  that 
they  came  from  him,  as  it  Is  commonly  thought  he  has 
done  in  the  case  of  heathen  nations;  but  he  willed  the  gos- 
pel to  be  a  revelation  acknowledged  and  autheniicated,  to 
bo  public,  fixed  and  permanent ;  and,  accordingly,  as  Cath- 
olics hold,  he  framed  a  society  of  men  to  be  its  home.  Its 
instrument  and  Its  guarantee.  The  rulers  of  that  associ- 
ation are  the  legal  trustees,  so  to  say,  of  the  sacred  truths 
which  he  spoke  to  the  apostles  by  word  of  mouth.  As  he 
wus  leaving  them,  he  gave  them  their  great  commission, 
and  bade  them  '  teach '  their  converts  all  over  the  earth, 
*to  observe  all  things  whatc^'er  ho  had  commanded  them'; 
and  then  he  added,  *Lo,  1  am  with  yon  always,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.'  Here,  first,  he  told  them  to  *  teach ' 
his  revealed  truth;  next,  *to  the  consummation  of  all 
things';  thirdly,  for  their  encouragement,  he  said  that  he 
would  bo  with  them  'all  days,'  all  along,  on  eveiy  emer- 
gency or  occasion,  until  that  consummation.  They  had  a 
duty  put  upon  them  of  teaching  their  Master's  words,  a  duty 
which  they  could  not  fulfill  in  the  perfection  which  fidelity 
required,  without  his  help:  therefore  came  his  promise  to 
be  with  them  In  their  performance  of  It.  Nor  did  that 
promise  of  supernatural  help  end  with  the  apostles  person- 
ally, for  he  adds,  *  to  the  consummation  of  the  world,'  Imply- 
ing that  the  apostles  would  have  successors,  and  engaging 
that  he  would  bs  with  those  suocesson  as  he  had  been  with 
them. —  The  same  safeguard  of  the  revelation,  via.,  an  au- 
thoritative, permanent  tradition  cf  teaching,  is  insisted  on 
by  an  informant  of  equal  authority  with  St.  Matthew,  but 
altogether  independent  of  him:  I  mean  St  Paul.  lie  calls 
the  church  '  the  pillar  and  ground  cf  the  truth ';  and  he'  bids 
his  convert  Timothy,  when  he  had  become  a  ruler  in  that 
church,  to  *  take  heed  unto  his  doctrine,'  to  *keep  the  de- 
posit '  of  the  faith,  and  to  '  commit '  the  things  which  he  bad 
heard  from  himself  *to  faithful  men  who  should  be  fit  to 
teach  othcra.' — nils  is  how  Catholics  understand  the  Scrip- 
ture record,  nor  does  it  cppear  how  It  can  otherwise  be  under- 
stood; b  t,  when  we  have  got  as  far  as  this,  and  look  back, 
we  find  tbnt  wc  have  by  Implication  made  profession  of  a  Tu.t- 
ther  doctrine.  For,  if  the  church,  initiated  by  the  apostles 
and  continued  In  their  successors,  has  been  set  np  for  the  di- 
rect object  of  protecting,  preserving  and  declaring  the  revela- 
tion, and  that  by  means  of  the  gnardlanshlp  and  providence  of 
its  Divine  Author,  wc  are  led  on  to  perceive  that,  in  asserting 
this,  we  are  in  other  words  asserting,  that,  so  far  as  the  re- 
vealed message  is  concerned,  the  church  Is  Infallible;  for 

*  Romiuiam  Pontiflcem  ea  infallibtlttote  pollere,  qua  dlvinus 
Redemptor  Eccleaiam  soam  In  dellnienda  dootrina  da  llde  vel 
morlbos  Instmctam  esse  volull. 
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RUSH,  Richard,  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  29,  1780,  and  died  there  July  80,  1859.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1797,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  became  attorney  general  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1811,  and  attorney  general  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1B14.    He  was  minister  to  Great  Britain, 

what  lf>  meant  by  infallibility  In  teaching  bnt  that  the  teacher 
in  hii>  teaching  it  eecared  from  error?  and  how  can  fallible 
man  be  thus  secured  except  by  a  enpemataral  infallible 
guidance  ?  And  what  can  have  been  the  object  of  the  words, 
'  I  am  with  yon  all  along  to  the  end,'  but  to  give  thereby  an 
answer  by  anticipation  to  the  spontaneous,  silent  alarm  of 
the  feeble  company  of  fishermen  and  laborers,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  on  their  findmg  themselves  laden  with  su- 
perhuman duties  and  responsibilities?  —  Such  then  being,  in 
its  simple  outline,  the  Infallibility  of  the  church,  such  too 
will  be  the  pope*s  infallibility,  as  the  Vatican  fathers  have 
defined  it  And  if  wc  find  that  by  means  of  this  outline 
we  are  able  to  fill  out  in  all  important  respects  the  idea  of  a 
council's  intiiUlibility,  we  shall  thereby  be  ascertaining  in  de- 
tail what  was  defined  in  1870  about  the  Infallibility  of  the 
pope.—  1.  The  church  has  the  office  of  teaching,  and  the  matter 
of  that  teaching  Is  the  body  of  doctrine  which  the  apostles 
left  behmd  them  as  her  perpetual  possession.  If  a  question 
arises  as  to  what  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  on  a  particular 
point,  she  has  infallibility  promised  to  her  to  enable  her  to 
answer  correctly.  And,  as  by  the  teaching  of  the  church  Ls 
understood,  not  the  teaching  of  this  or  that  bishop,  but  their 
united  voice,  and  a  council  is  the  form  the  church  must 
take,  in  order  that  all  men  may  recognize  that  in  fact  she  is 
teaching  on  any  point  in  dispute^  so  in  like  manner  the  pope 
must  come  before  us  in  some  special  form  or  posture,  if  he 
is  to'be  understood  to  be  exercising  his  teaching  office,  and 
that  form  is  called  ex  cathedra.  This  term  is  most  appro- 
priate, as  being  on  one  occasion  used  by  our  Lord  himself. 
When  the  Jewish  doctors  uught,  they  placed  themselves  in 
Moses*  seat,  and  spoke  ex  cathedra;  and  then,  as  he  tells  us, 
they  were  to  be  obeyed  by  their  people,  and  that,  whatever 
were  their  private  lives  or  characters.  '  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,'  he  says,  'are  seated  on  the  chair  of  Moses:  all 
things  therefore  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  you,  observe 
and  do ;  but  according  to  their  works  do  you  not,  for  they 
say  and  do  not.'  — 2.  The  forms  by  which  a  general  council 
is  identified  as  representing  the  church  herself,  are  too  clear 
to  need  drawing  out ;  but  what  Is  to  be  that  moral  cathe- 
dra, or  teaching  choir,  in  which  the  pope  sits,  when  he  is  to 
be  recognized  as  in  the  exercifc  of  his  infallible  teaching  ?  The 
new  definition  answers  this  question.  He  speaks  ex  cathedra, 
or  infallibly,  when  he  speaks,  first,  as  the  universal  teacher; 
secondly,  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  apostles; 
thirdly,  on  a  point  of  faith  or  morals;  fourthly,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  binding  every  member  of  the  church  to  accept  and  be- 
lieve his  decision.  —  8.  These  conditions  of  course  contract 
the  range  of  bis  Infallibility  most  materially.  Hence  Billuart, 
speaking  of  the  pope,  says,  *  Neither  in  conversation,  nor  in 
discussion,  nor  in  interpreting  Scripture  or  the  fathers,  nor  in 
consulting,  nor  in  giving  his  reasons  for  the  point  which  he  has 
defined,  nor  in  answering  letters,  nor  in  private  deliberations, 
supposing  he  is  setting  forth  his  own  opinion,  is  the  pope  in- 
fallible.' (t.  ii.,  p.  110.)*  And  for  this  simple  reason,  because, 
on  these  various  occasions  of  speaking  his  mind,  he  is  not  in 
the  chair  of  the  universal  doctor.  —4.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
greater  part  of  Billuart's  negatives  refer  to  the  pope's  utter- 
ances when  he  Is  out  of  the  cathedra  J^tri,  but  even  when 
he  is  in  it  his  words  do  not  necessarily  proceed  from  his  in- 
fallibility. He  has  no  wider  prerogative  than  a  council,  and 
of  a  council  Perrone  says,  'Councils  are  not  infallible  in 
the  reasons  by  which  they  are  led,  or  on  which  they  rely, 
in  making  their  definition,  nor  in  matters  which  relate  toper- 
sons,  nor  to  physical  matters  which  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  dogma.'  {Prcsl.  Theol.,  t.  ii.,  p.  492.)  Thus,  If 
a  council  has  condemned  a  work  of  Origen  or  Theodoret,  it 
did  not  in  so  condemning  go  beyond  the  work  itself;  it  did 
not  touch  the  persons  of  either.    Since  this  holds  of  a  coun- 

*  And  so  Fessler:  "The  pope  is  not  Infallible  as  a  man,  or  a 
theologian,  or  a  prient,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  temporal  prince,  or  a 
Judgre,  or  a  legislator,  or  in  his  political  views,  or  even  in  his 
government  of  the  choreh."    (Introd.) 


1817-26,  and  secretary  of  state  under  John  Quincj 
Adams.  In  ^828  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Ad- 
ams republicans  for  vice-president.  (See  Weie 
Pabtt,  I.)  He  was  minister  to  France,  1847-56. 
Bee  his  Bmdence  ai  the  Court  of  London,  andGmri 
and  Oowmment  of  Louii  Philippe,  A.  J. 

cil,  it  also  h<rids  in  the  case  of  the  pope;  tlierefcre,  sappoatng 
a  pope  has  quoted  the  so-called  works  of  the  Areopagite  a» 
if  really  genuine,  there  is  no  call  on  us  to  believe  him ;  nor 
again,  when  he  condemned  Galileo's  Copemlcanism,  nnlese 
the  earth's  ImmobOity  has  a  *  necessary  connection  with  some 
dogmatic  truth,*  which  the  present  bearing  of  the  holy  see 
toward  that  philosophy  virtually  denies.  —  5.  Vor  is  a  coun- 
cil infallible  even  in  the  prefaces  and  introductions  to  its 
definitions.     There  are  theologians  of  name,  as  Tonmely 
and  Amort,t  who  contend  that  even  thoeo  moet  instmctive 
eapituia  passed  in  the  Tridentine  council,  from  which  the 
canons  with  anathemas  are  dravm  up,  are  not  portions  of  the 
church's  infallible  teaching  ;  and  the  parallel  introdnctious 
prefixed  to  the  Vatican  anathemas  have  an  authority  not 
greater  nor  less  than  that  of  thoee  eapituia.  —  6.  Snch  pas- 
sages, however,  as  these  axe  too  closely  connected  with  the 
definitions  themselves,  not  to  be  what  is  sometimes  called,  by 
a  catachreHs,  *  proximum  fidci  *;  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  true  also,  that,  in  those  circumstances  and  surroundings  of 
formaL  definitions,  which  1  have  been  speaking  of,  whether 
of  a  council  or  a  pope,  there  may  be  not  only  no  exercise  of 
an  infallible  voice,  but  actual  error.    Thus,  in  the  third 
council,  a  passage  of  an  heretical  author  was  quoted  in  de> 
fense  of  the  doctrine  defined,  under  the  belief  he  was  Pope 
Julius,  and  narratives  not  trastwortfay  are  Introdoced  into 
the  seventh.  This  remark  and  several  before  it,  will  become 
intelligible  if  we  consider  tliat  neither  pope  nor  council  are 
on  a  level  with  the  apostles.    To  the  apostles  the  whole  rev- 
elation was  given,  by  the  church  it  is  transmitted;  no  simply 
new  truth  has  been  given  to  us  since  8t  John^s  death;  the 
one  ofllce  of  the  church  is  to  guard  *  that  noble  deposit*  of 
truth,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  to  Timothy,  wbJch  the  apostles  be- 
queathed to  her,  in  its  fullness  and  integrity.    Hence  the  ln> 
fallibility  of  the  apostles  was  of  a  fkr  man  positive  and 
wide  character  tlian  tliat  needed  by  and  granted  to  the 
churclL    We  call  it,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  inspiration; 
in  the  case  of  the  church,  aseistentia.    Of  course  there  is  a 
sense  of  the  word  *  Inspiration'  in  which  it  is  common  to 
all  members  of  the  church,  and  therefore  especially  to  its 
bishops,  and  still  more  directly  to  its  rulers,  when  solcmn< 
ly  called  together  in  council  after  much  prayer  througlioat 
Christendom,  and  in  a  ftrame  of  mind  especiaJly  serious  and 
earnest  by  reason  of  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  The  Para- 
clete certainly  is  ever  with  them,  and  more  effectively  in  a 
council,  as  being '  in  Spiritu  Sancto  congregata  * ;  bat  I  speak 
of  the  special  and  promised  aid  necessary  for  their  fldelify  to 
apostolic  teaching;  and,  in  order  to  secure  tliis  fidelity,  no 
inward  gift  of  infallibility  is  needed,  such  as  tlie  apoetlea 
had,  no  direct  suggestion  of  divine  truth,  but  simply  an  e3L> 
temal  guardianship,  keeping  them  off  from  error  (as  a  man^s 
guardian  angel,  without  enabling  him  to  walk,  might,  on  a 
night  Journey,  keep  him  from  pitfalls  in  his  way),  a  guardian^ 
ship  saving  them,  as  far  as  their  ultimate  decisions  are  oon> 
cemed,  from  the  effects  of  their  inherent  infirmities,  frooi. 
any  chance  of  extravagance,  of  confusion  of  thought,  of  col- 
Jlsion  with  former  decisions,  or  with  Scripture,  which  in 
seasons  of  excitement  might  reasonably  be  feared.    *  Kever,^ 
says  Perrone,  *  have  Catholics  taught  that  the  gift  of  infalli. 
bility  is  given  by  God  to  the  church  after  the  manner  of  in- 
spiration.^   <t.  ii.,  p.  2B8.)   Again :  '  [Human]  media  of  arrtr- 
ing  at  the  truth  are  excluded  neither  by  a  oouncirs  nor  by  a 
pope's  infallibility,  for  God  has  promised  It,  not  by  way  of 
an  infused  *  or  habitual  *  gift,  but  by  the  way  of  otsuteniiA,* 
(Ibid.,  p.  641.)    But  since  the  process  of  defining  tnitb  la 
human,  it  is  open  to  the  chance  of  error;  wliat  Provideiwe 
has  guaranteed  is  only  this,  that  there  should  be  no  error  fai 
the  final  step,  in  the  resulting  definition  or  dogma.  - — 7. 
Accordingly,  all  that  a  council,  and  all  that  the  pope,  is  iafU. 
lible  in,  is  the  direct  answer  to  the  special  qaestion  whieb  be 

t  vide  Amort,  Dem.  Or.,  pp.  906-6.  This  appUes  to  the  Ob 
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RUSSIA.  This  empire  comprises  three  distinct 
states:  Russia,  Poland,  and. the  grand  duchy  of 
Finland.  Its  area,  according  to  the  imperial  al- 
numac  of  1872,  is  19,152,725  square  kilometres, 
divided  as  follows  :  Russia  in  Europe,  4,890.829 
square  kilometres;  Poland,  128,788;  Finland,  850,- 


641;  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  407,597; 
Siberia,  11,425,715;  and  Central  Asia,  2,454,805. 
—  The  population  in  1867  amounted  to  81,745,807, 
as  follows :  Russia  in  Europe  and  Poland,  69,864,- 
541;  Finland,  1,848,258;  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Caucasus,  4,588,640;  Siberia,  8,827,627;  and  Cen- 


liappeoB  to  be  consideriiig;  his  prerogatiTc  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  power,  when  In  his  cathedra^  of  giving  that  very  an- 
swer tnily.  *  Nothing,'  nya  Perrone,*  bot  the  oltfecU  of  dog- 
matic definitione  of  ooimells  are  immntable,  for  in  tlieee  are 
eooncilB  infallible,  not  in  their rwuans,*  etc.  (Ibid.) — 8.  This 
rale  is  so  strictly  to  be  observed  that,  thoagh  dogmatic  state- 
ments are  fonnd  from  time  to  time  in  a  pope's  apostolic  let- 
ters, etc.,  yet  they  are  not  accounted  to  be  exercises  of  his 
inftillibOity  if  they  aie  said  only  (MUr^hy  the  way,  and  with- 
out direct  intention  to  define.  A  striking  Instance  of  this 
•ifM  gua  non  condition  is  aflorded  by  Nicholas  I.,  who.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Bnlgarians,  spoke  as  if  baptism  were  valid,  when 
administered  simply  in  oar  liord^s  name,  withoot  distinct 
mention  of  the  Three  Persons;  bat  he  is  not  teaching  and 
speaking  ex  catfudra^  becaase  no  question  on  this  matter  was 
In  any  sense  the  occasion  of  his  writing.  The  question  asked 
of  him  was  concerning  the  mIMUter  of  baptism,  via. ,  whether 
a  Jew  or  Pagan  could  validly  baptise;  in  answering  in  the 
alllrmative,  he  added  oM^,  as  a  private  doctor,  says  Bel- 
lannine,  'that  the  baptLnn  was  valid,  whether  administered 
in  the  name  of  the  Three  Persons  or  in  the  name  of  Christ 
only.*  {de  Rom.  Pont,,  iv.,  IS.)— 1».  Another  limitation  is 
given  in  Pope  Plus*  own  ocmditions  set  down  in  the  Fcutor 
.JSSbmtM,  for  the  exercise  of  infallibility,  via.,  the  propost* 
tion  defined  will  be  without  any  datan  to  be  considered  bind- 
ing on  the  belief  of  Catholics,  unless  it  is  referable  to  the 
apostolic  depotitmn^  through  the  channel  either  of  Scripture 
or  tradition ;  and,  thoagh  tite  pope  Is  the  judge  whether  it  is 
wo  referable  or  not,  yet  the  necessity  of  his  professing  to 
abide  by  this  reference  is  in  itself  a  certain  limitation  of 
his  dogmatic  action.  A  Protestant  will  object,  indeed,  that, 
after  his  dlstinctiy  asserting  that  the  Immaculate  conception 
and  the  papal  infhUlbUity  are  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  this 
aafcgoard  against  erroneous  definitions  is  not  worth  much, 
nor  do  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective;  but  anyhow, 
In  consequence  of  it,  no  pope,  any  more  than  a  council,  could, 
for  instance,  introduce  Ignatius*  Epistles  into  the  canon  of 
Soipture;  and  as  to  his  dogmatic  condemnation  of  particu* 
Inr  books,  which,  of  course,  are  foreign  to  the  depogUum,  1 
would  say,  that,  as  to  their  Ihlse  doctrine,  there  can  be  no 
dilllcalty  in  condemning  that  by  means  of  that  apostolic  de- 
posit; nor  surely  in  his  condemning  the  very  wording  in 
which  they  convey  ft,  when  the  sul^ect  is  carefhlly  consid- 
eied.  Fbr  the  pope*s  condemning  the  Isngnage,  fbr  Instance, 
of  Jansenins  is  a  parallel  act  to  the  churches  receiving  the 
word  *  eonsubstantlal,*  and  if  a  council  and  the  pope  were 
not  faifanible  so  flir  in  their  Judgment  of  language,  neither 
tike  pope  nor  cooncll  cocdd  draw  up  a  dogmatic  ddlnltion  at 
aU,  for  the  right  exercise  of  words  Is  involved  in  the  right 
exercise  of  thought  — 10.  And  In  like  manner,  aa  regards 
the  precepts  oonoemlng  moral  duties,  it  is  not  In  ever)"  such 
precept  that  the  pope,  is  inftOlible.  As  a  definition  of  flOth 
must  be  drawn  ftom  the  apostolic  depoHtum  of  doctrine,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  considered  an  exercise  of  infallibility, 
whether  in  the  pope  or  a  council,  so  too  a  precept  of  morals, 
If  it  ie  to  be  accepted  aa  dogmatic,  mast  be  drawn  from  the 
monl  law,  that  primary  revelation  to  as  from  God.  That  is. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  relate  to  things  In  themselves  good 
or  evil.  If  the  pope  prescribed  lying  or  revenge,  his  com- 
mand would  simply  go  for  nothing,  as  If  he  had  not  issued 
It,  becaase  he  has  no  power  over  the  moral  law.  If  he  for- 
bade his  fiock  to  eat  any  but  vegetable  food,  or  to  dress  in  a 
particular  ftshkm  (questions  of  decency  or  modesty  not 
eoming  into  the  question),  he  would  in  like  manner  be  going 
beyond  his  province,  because  such  a  rule  does  not  relate  to  a 
matter  in  itself  good  or  bad.  If  he  gave  a  precept  all  over 
the  world  for  the  adoption  of  lotteries  instead  of  tithes  or 
offerings,  certainly  It  would  be  very  hard  to  prove  that  he  wss 
eoDtradlcting  the  moral  law,  or  ruling  a  practice  to  be  in 
itself  good  which  wss  in  itself  evil.  There  are  few  persons 
bat  would  alk»w  that  It  Is  at  least  doubtful  whether  lotteries 
are  abstractedly  evil,  and  in  a  doubtful  matter  the  pope  is  to 
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be  believed  and  obeyed.  However,  there  are  other  condi- 
tions besides  this  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  papal  Infalli- 
bility in  monl  subjects:  for  instance,  his  definition  must  re- 
late to  things  necessary  for  salvation.  No  one  would  so  speak 
of  lotteries,  or  of  a  particular  dress,  or  of  a  particular  kind  of 
food;  such  precepts,  then,  did  he  make  them,  would  be  sim- 
ply external  to  the  range  of  his  prerogative.  And  again,  his 
InfUlibllity  in  consequence  is  not  called  into  exercise,  unless 
he  speaks  to  the  yrhcAe  world;  for.  If  his  precepts,  in  order 
to  be  dogmatic,  must  enjoin  what  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
they  must  be  necessary  for  all  men.  Accordingly,  orders 
which  Issue  from  him  for  the  observance  of  particular  coun- 
tries, or  political  or  religious  classes,  have  no  claim  to  be  the 
uttsrsaces  of  his  infallibility.  If  he  enjoins  upon  the  hier- 
archy of  Ireland  to  withstand  mixed  education,  this  is  no 
exierdse  of  his  InfsIlibUity.  It  may  be  added  that  the  field 
of  morals  contains  so  llttie  that  is  unknown  and  unexplored, 
in  contrast  with  revelation  and  doc^al  fact,  which  form 
the  domain  of  faitt,  that  it  is  difllcolt  to  say  what  portions 
of  moral  teaching  In  the  course  of  1800  years  actually  have 
proceeded  ftom  the  pope,  or  ftom  the  diurch,  or  where  to 
look  for  such.  Nearly  all  that  either  oracle  has  done  in  this 
respect,  has  been  to  ooodemn  such  proposltiou  as  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  are  false,  or  dangerous,  or  lash;  and 
these  condemnations,  besides  being  such  as  in  Uet  will  be 
found  to  command  the  assent  of  most  men  as  soon  as  heaidi 
do  not  necesearUy  go  so  flsr  as  to  prtsent  any  positive  state- 
ments fat  universal  aooci);»taace.  — 11.  With  the  mention  of 
condemned  pvoporitlons  I  am  brought  to  another  and  large 
consideration,  which  is  one  of  the  best  Ulustntions  that  I 
can  give  of  that  principle  of  mlnlmixlng,  so  necessary,  as  I 
think,  for  a  wise  and  cantious  theology;  at  the  same  time  I 
can  not  insist  upon  it  in  the  connection  into  which  I  am 
going  to  introdnoe  it,  witiiont  submitting  myself  to  the  cor- 
rection of  divines  more  learned  than  I  can  pretend  to  be 
myself.  The  InfftUibtlity,  whether  of  the  church  or  of  the 
pope,  acts  principally  or  solely  in  two  channels,  in  direct 
statements  of  truth,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  error.  The 
former  takes  the  shape  of  doctrinal  definltiona,  the  latter 
stigmatises  propositions  as  heretical,  next  to  heresy,  errone- 
ous, and  the  like.  In  each  case  the  church,  aa  guided  by  her 
Dirine  Kaster,  has  made  provision  for  weighing  as  Ughtiy 
aa  possible  on  the  faith  and  conscience  of  her  children.  As 
to  the  condemnation  of  propositions,  all  she  tells  us  Is,  that  the 
thesis  condemned  when  taken  as  a  whole,  or,  again,  when 
viewed  In  Its  context,  is  heretical,  or  blasphonous,  or  im- 
pious, or  whatever  other  epithet  she  siBxes  to  it  We  have 
only  to  trust  her  so  far  as  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  warned 
a^tinst  tile  thesis,  or  the  work  containing  it.  Theologians 
empAoy  themselves  in  determhilng  what  precisely  it  is  that 
is  condemned  In  that  thesis  or  treatise;  and  doubtiess  In 
most  cases  they  do  so  with  success;  but  that  detennlnation 
la  not  d4  JIde;  all  that  is  of  faith  is,  that  there  Is  in  that 
thesis  ItKlf,  whieh  is  noted,  heresy  or  error,  or  other  peccsat 
matter,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  that  the  censure  is  a  per- 
emptory command  to  theologians,  preachers,  students  and 
all  other  whom  It  concerns,  to  keep  clear  of  It.  But  so  light 
is  this  obligation,  that  instances  fiequentiy  occur,  when  It  is 
successfully  maintained  by  some  new  writer,  that  the  pope*s 
act  does  not  Imply  what  it  has  seemed  to  imply,  and  ques- 
tions which  seemed  to  be  closed,  are,  after  a  course  of  years, 
reopened.  In  discussions  such  aa  these,  there  is  a  real  exer- 
cise of  private  Judgment,  and  an  allowable  one;  the  act  cf 
faith,  which  can  not  be  superseded  or  trifled  with,  being,  I 
repeat,  the  unreserved  aooeptanoe  that  the  thesis  In  question 
is  heretical,  or  erroneous  in  faith,  etc,  as  the  pope  or  the 
church  has  spoken  of  it  In  these  cases,  which  m  a  true 
sense  may  be  called  the  pope's  negative  enunciations,  the 
opportunity  of  a  legitimate  minimizing  lies  In  the  Intensely 
concrete  character  of  the  matters  condemned;  in  his  afibma- 
tive  ennnciatifms  a  like  opportunity  Is  aflorded  by  their  being 
more  or  less  abstract    Indeed,  excepting  such  ss  relate  to 
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tral  Asia,  2,626,340.  The  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion can  oniy  be  estimated  on  absolute  bases  since 
1885;  the  following  are  the  figures  given  by  M. 
Schnitzler  (Empire  de»  Tzars) :  1885,  59,000.000: 
1861,  69,000,000;  1860,  75,000.000.  The81,000,000 
of  1867,  distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  gives 


only  4.2  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre.  The 
most  populous  part  is  Poland,  nineteen  inhabit- 
ants to  the  square  kilometre,  while  in  Siberia  there 
is  only  one  inhabitant  per  8.8  square  kiiometrea.  — 
The  empire  embraces  nine  distinct  races :  1,  the 
Slaves,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  who  in- 


penonfi,  that  is,  to  the  trinity  in  unity,  the  blened  viigin, 
the  saintB,  and  the  like,  aJl  the  dogmaa  of  pope  or  of  council 
are  bat  general,  and  so  far,  in  consequence,  admit  of  excep- 
tions in  their  actoal  application,  these  exceptions  being 
determined  either  by  other  authoritative  ntteranoee,  or  by 
the  scmtiniaing  vigilance,  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  the 
Sehola  ThMlofforum.—On9  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  what  I  am  insisting  on  is  found  in  a  dogma,  which 
no  Catholic  can  ever  think  of  disputing,  vis.,  that  '  out  of 
the  church,  and  out  of  the  faith,  is  no  salvation.^  Not  to  go 
to  Scripture,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Ignatius,  St  Iren«us,  St 
Cyprian  in  the  first  three  centuries,  as  of  St  Augustine  and 
his  contemporaries  in  the  fourth  and  flf  tli.  It  can  never  be 
.other  than  an  elementsry  truth  of  Christianity;  and  the  pres- 
ent pope  has  proclaimed  it  as  all  popes,  doctors  and  bishops 
before  him.  But  that  truth  has  two  aspects,  according  as  the 
force  of  the  negative  falls  upon  the  '  church  *  or  upon  the 
'  salvation.*  The  main  sense  is,  that  there  is  no  other  com- 
munion or  BO-C:illed  church,  but  the  Catholic,  in  which  are 
stored  the  promises,  the  eacraments,  and  other  means  of  sal- 
vation; tlie  other  and  derived  sense  is,  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  who  is  not  in  tliat  one  and  only  church.  But  It  does 
not  follow,  because  there  is  no  church  b;;t  one  which  has 
the  evangelical  gifts  and  privileges  to  bestow,  that  therefore 
no  one  can  be  saved  without  the  intervention  of  that  one 
church.  Anglicans  quite  understand  this  distinction;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  article  says,  'they  are  to  be  had 
accursed  {afuUhemaiizandi)  that  presume  to  say,  tliat  eveiy 
man  shall  be  saved  by  (in)  the  law  or  sect  which  he  profes- 
seth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  fttune  his  life  according  to  that 
law  and  the  light  of  nature;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
speak  of  and  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  *  unoovenanted  mercies 
of  Qod.*  The  latter  doctrine  in  its  Catholic  form  is  the  doc- 
trine of  hivincible  ignorance— or,  that  it  is  posidble  to  belong 
to  the  soul  of  the  church  without  belonging  to  the  body;  and. 
at  the  end  of  1800  years,  it  has  been  formally  and  authoritative- 
ly put  forward  by  the  present  pope  (the  first  pope,  I  suppose, 
who  has  done  so),  on  the  very  same  occasion  on  which  he  has 
repeated  the  fundamental  principle  of  exdnsive  salvation 
itself.  It  Is  to  the  purpose  here  to  quote  his  w<»ds;  they 
occur  in  the  course  of  his  encyclical  addressed  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Italy,  under  date  of  Aug.  10, 1868:  *  We  and  you  know, 
that  those  who  lie  under  invincible  ignorance  ss  regards  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  who,  diligently  observing  the  natural 
law  and  its  precepts,  which  are  engraven  by  Qod  on  the  hearts 
of  all,  and  prepared  to  obey  God,  lead  a  good  and  upright 
life,  are  able,  by  the  operation  of  the  power  of  divine  light 
and  grace,  to  obtain  eternal  life.' «  Who  would  at  first  sight 
gather  from  the  wording  of  so  forcible  a  universal,  that  an 
exception  to  its  operation,  such  as  this,  so  distinct,  and.  for 
what  we  know,  so  voiy  wide,  was  consistent  with  holding  it? 
Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  general  acceptance 
in  the  Latin  church,  since  the  time  of  St  Augustine,  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as  instanced  in  the  tench- 
ing  of  other  great  saints  beside  him,  such  as  St.  Fnlgentius. 
8t  Prosper,  St  Gregory.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bnonaventure. 
Tetlnthe  last  centuries  a  great  explanation  and  modification 
of  this  doctrine  has  been  effected  by  the  efforts  of  the  Jisnit 
school,  which  have  Issued  in  the  reception  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween  predestination  to  grace  and  predestination  to  glory ;  and 
a  consequent  admission  of  the  principle  that  though  onr  own 
works  do  not  avail  for  bringing  us  Into  a  state  of  salvation  on 
earth,  they  do  avail,  when  in  that  state  i>f  salvation  or  grace, 
for  our  attainment  of  eternal  glory  Id  heaven.  Two  saints 
of  late  centuries.  St  Francis  de  Sales  and  St  Alfonso,  seem 
to  hsve  professed  this  less  lifAd  opinion,  which  is  now  the 
more  common  doctrine  of  the  day.    Another  instance  is  snp- 

*  The  pope  ipeaks  more  forcibly  Btlll  In  an  earlier  allocation. 
After  mentlonintr  invinciblo  ijrnorance,  he  addH :  "  Quia  tanttim 
sibl  fLVTOget.  at  hojusmodl  ignorantlao  desiffnare  limiteit  qae&t, 
Juxta  popolonun.  reflonam,  Innreniorum,  allammquo  rerum 
tern  multarum  rationem  et  rariv tatem  I "   (Dec.  9, 18M. ) 


plied  by  the  papal  decisions  concerning  usury.  PopeClemeot 
v.,  in  the  council  of  Yienne,  declares, '  If  anyone  shall  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  pertinaciously  presuming  to  affirm 
that  usury  is  no  sin,  we  determine  that  he  is  to  be  pnnidhed 
as  a  heretic*  However,  In  the  year  1831,  the  Sacred  Amifen- 
tiaria  answered  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  to  the  effect  that 
the  holy  see  suspended  its  decision  on  the  point,  and  that  a 
confessor  who  allowed  of  usury  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  *  nan 
esse  inquletandnm.*    Here  again  a  double  aspect  eecma  to 
have  been  realised  of  the  idea  intended  by  the  word  tisury. 
To  show  how  natural  this  process  of  partial  and  gradually 
developed  teaching  Is,  we  may  refer  to  the  apparent  contra- 
diction of  Bellarmine,  who  says  '  the  pope,  whether  he  can 
err  or  not,  is  to  be  obeyed  by  all  the  faithful,*  (Bom.  PonL, 
iv>t  S),  yet.  as  I  have  quoted  him  above,  sets  down  Oi.«  29) 
cases  in  wliich  he  is  not  to  be  obeyed.    An  illustration  may 
be  given  in  political  histoiy  in  the  discussions  which  took 
place  years  ago  aa  to  the  force  of  the  sovereign's  coronatian 
oath  to  uphold  the  Established  church.    The  words  were 
laige  and  general,  and  seemed  to  prednde  any  act  on  his 
part  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Establishment;  but  lawyers  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  making  a  distinction  between  tho  legia- 
lative  and  executive  action  of  the  crown  which  is  now  gener- 
ally accepted.    These  instances,  out  of  many  similar,  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  caution  is  be  observed,  on  the  part  of 
private  and  unauthorized  persons,  in  Imposing  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  others  any  interpretation  of  dogmatic  enuncia- 
tions which  is  beyond  the  l^Itimate  sense  of  the  words, 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  that  all  general  roles  have 
exceptions,  and  unrecogniaed  by  the  theological  8ch4da.—\%. 
Ytom  these  various  considerations  it  follows,  that  papal  and 
synodal  definitions,  obligatory  on  our  faith,  are  of  rare  occni^ 
rence;  and  this  is  confessed  by  all  sober  theologians.    Father 
O^ReUly,  for  instance,  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  first  theologians 
of  the  day,  says :  '  The  papal  infallibility  is  comparatively 
seldom  brought  into  action.    I  am  very  far  ftam  denying 
that  the  vicar  of  Christ  is  lai^gely  assisted  by  God  in  the  fol- 
fiUment  of  his  sublime  office,  that  he  receives  great  light  and 
strength  to  do  well  the  great  work  intrusted  to  him  and  im- 
posed on  him.  that  he  is  continually  guided  from  above  in 
the  government  of  the  Catholic  church.    But  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  infallibility.    *    *    What  is  the  use  of  dragging 
in  the  infallibility  in  connection  with  papal  acta  with  which 
It  has  nothing  to  do?    Papal  acts,  which  are  ver^  good  and 
very  holy,  and  entitled  to  all  respect  and  obedience,  acts  in 
which  the  pontiff  is  commonly  not  mistaken,  but  in  which  he 
could  be  mistaken  and  still  remain  infallible  in  tho  only 
sense  in  which  he  has  been  declared  to  be  sa'    ('  The  Irish 
Monthly,'  vol.  IL,  No.  10, 1874.)t    This  great  authority  goes 
on  to  disclaim  any  dedre  to  minimize,  but  there  is,  I  hope, 
no  real  difference  between  us  here.    He.  I  am  sore,  would 
sanction  me  in  my  repugnance  to  impose  upon  tlie  faith  of 
others  more  than  what  the  church  distinctly  claims  of  tl»em: 
and  I  should  follow  him  In  thinking  it  a  more  eciiptnral. 
Christian,  dutiful,  happy  frame  of  mind,  to  be  eaay,  than  to 
be  difficult,  of  belief.    I  have  already  spoken  of  that  ancath* 
olic  ppirit  which  starts  with  a  grudging  faith  in  the  word  of 
the  church,  and  determines  to  hold  nothing  but  what  it  is,  as  if 
by  demonstration,  compelled  to  believe.    To  be  a  tme  Cath- 
olic n  man  must  liave  a  generous  loyalty  toward  ecdeaiastical 
authority,  and  accept  what  Is  taught  him  with  what  ia  called 
the  pMoi  JldHy  and  only  such  a  tone  of  mind  has  a  claim. 
and  it  certainly  has  a  claim,  to  be  met  and  to  l>e  handled 
with  a  wise  and  genUe  ndnimimi.    Still  the  fact  remaina. 
thjit  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  fierce  and  intolerant  tern- 
l)er  abroad,  which  scorns  and  virtually  tramples  on  the  little 
ones  of  ChriKt  —I  end  with  an  extract  from  the  i»astoral  of 
the  Swiss  bishops,  a  pastoral  which  has  received  the  pope^ 
up:>robation :  '  It  In  no  way  depends  upon  tlie  caprice  of  tlio 
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liabit  the  centre  of  Russia;  2,  the  Lettes  or  Lithu- 
^imians;  8,  the  Finns,  who  inhabit  the  north  of 
Hussia  and  Siberia;  4,  the  Germans  of  Livonia, 
JSsthonia  and  Ck)ur]and;  6,  the  Turks,  who  inhab- 
it the  southeast ;  6,  the  Caucasians;  7,  the  Jews ; 
•8,  the  Mongols,  or  Tartars;  9,  the  Mandchous 
•of  Siberia.* — I.   Social  and  PoUHcai  CondUion, 

pope,  or  upon  his  good  pleasure,  to  make  soch  and  snch  a 
-doctrine  the  object  of  a  dogmatic  definition.  He  is  tied  np 
jmd  limited  to  the  divine  revelation,  and  to  the  traths  which 
that  reveJation  contains.  He  is  tied  op  and  limited  by  the 
-cneda  already  in  existence,  and  by  the  preceding  definitions 
•of  Uie  church.  He  is  tied  op  and  limited  by  the  divine  law, 
«nd  by  the  constitution  of  the  church.  Lastly,  he  is  tied  np 
and  limited  by  that  doctrine,  divinely  revealed,  which  aflirms 
that  alongside  religious  society  there  is  civil  society,  that 
alongside  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  there  is  the  power  of 
temporal  magistrates,  invested  in  their  own  domain  with  a 
fall  sovereignty,  and  to  whom  we  owe  obedience  in  con- 
science, and  respect  in  all  things  morally  permitted,  and  be- 
longing to  the  domain  of  civil  society.'**— John  Hkhbt 

•CaBDUCAL  NBWMAlf. 

*  The  Russian  empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  ter- 
ritorial part  of  the  globe,  and  aboot  one  twenty-sixth  part  of 
its  entire  sorface.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire, 
and  its  social  condition,  no  sorveys  that  can  lay  claim  to  ac- 
curacy have  yet  been  made,  and  the  area  is  obtained  In 
.greater  part  from  estimates.  There  has  been,  likewise,  no 
•general  census  of  the  population,  but  various  enumerations, 
made  by  the  government  during  the  years  1870  to  1878,  mainly 
ondertaken  for  purposes  of  finance  or  war,  serve  to  furnish 
an  approximately  correct  return  of  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
The  density  of  population  of  European  Russia  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire.  Russia 
in  Borope  has,  on  the  average,  thirty-four  individuals  to  the 
.flqoare  mile,  while  Asiatic  Russia  has  barely  more  than  a 
aingle  individual  to  the  square  mile.— By  articles  forty -two 
and  ilfty-nlne  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18, 1878, 
Biissitt  added  to  its  vast  territories  the  province  of  Bessarabia, 
taken  from  Roumanla,  together  with  Uie  districts  of  Ardahan, 
Kara  and  Batoum,  In  Asia  Minor,  detached  from  the  Turkish 
•empire.  Bessarabia  has  an  estimated  area  of  8,7S0  English 
isqoare  miles,  wi  th  a  population  of  140,000.  According  to  the 
moat  reliable  estimates,  the  newly  acquired  district  in  Asia 
Minor,  formed,  provisionally,  into  the  government  of  Ears, 
-embraces  an  area  of  5,870  Englioh  square  miles,  with  a  total 
^population  of  000,044,  comprising  417,602  Mohammedans  and 
188,042  Christians.  —In  1881  most  of  Kuldja  was  restored  to 
•Chins,  leaving  Russia  only  5,000  square  miles  and  20.000  in- 
habitants. To  the  above  have  also  to  be  added  the  trans- 
-Caspian  territory,  123,200  square  miles,  275,000  inhabittmts. 
and  Fergana,  88,040  square  miles,  800,000  Inhabitants.  More 
TBcent  enaroerations  give  the  population  of  Poland  (1872)  as 
«,Aj8.017;  Finland  (1870),  8«02B,021;  Caucasus  (1878-6,  inclu- 
sive of  additions).  6,891,744;  Siberia  (1878).  8,440,802;  and  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia,  4,401,876.  -According  to  official  re- 
tarns  of  births  and  djaths  for  the  yeiirs  1867-70,  the  popula-- 
tion  progresses  at  an  avenge  increase  of  781,000  a  year;  a 
jieroentage  which,  supposing  the  inhabitants  always  to  mul- 
tiply at  the  same  rate,  would  dou)>le  the  population  In  fifty- 
eight  years.  —  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia 
are  devoted  to  agricultural  occupations,  and  dwell  in  villages, 
apread  thinly  over  the  vast  area  of  the  empire.  According  to 
local  enumerations  made  at  various  periods,  there  are  but 
seventeen  towns  containing  more  than  00,000  inhabitants. 
'The  list  is  as  follows: 


St.  Petenburg  (1881)..  861,000 

Moscow  (I87n    6Ii.9n) 

Warsaw  (1878) 886,703 

Odessa  1187.J) 184,819 

Kichenef  (BessarabU)  108,998 

Riga  (1881) 160,000 

Santof 98,218 

Tashkend  (1879) 81,961 

Vilna 79,285 


Kasan    78.602 

Kief  (1874; 127.251 

Nicolaief  (1875) 82,805 

Tlflis  11876) 104,024 

Kharkof  (1879) 101,175 

Tula 58,150 

Berditchef 68,796 

Samara 61,947 


In  the  larger  towns  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trading 
and  indoatrial  population  an  either  aliens,  or  of  foreign  ex- 


Tlie  sovereign,  as  hU  title  of  emperor  and  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias  indicates,  is  invested  wiUti 
a  power  without  limit  or  control;  not  only  is  he 
supreme  chief  and  legislator,  but  it  is  even  only 
under  his  authority  and  by  virtue  of  his  delega- 
tion that  the  -synod,  charged  with  governing  the 
national  church,  acts.  In  a  vast  country  com- 
posed, like  Russia,  of  heterogeneous  elements 
more  or  less  behind  the  times,  this  autocracy 
serves  to  give  them  the  necessary  cohesion,  emd^ 
when  it  falls  to  a  sovereign  who  is  animated  by 
love  of  the  public  welfare,  may  accelerate  the 
progress  of  civilization;  thus  it  allowed  the  em- 
peror Alexander  II.  to  bring  about  reforms  and 
to  found  new  institutions  which  are  destined  to 
be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  —  The  monarchy  is 
hereditary  in  the  males,  in  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture. When  there  is  no  male  branch,  the 
princess  who  is  the  nearest  relation  of  the  last 
sovereign,  succeeds  him;  the  others  are  called  to 
the  throne  only  in  case  she  leaves  no  direct  heir. 
(Family  law  of  1797.)  The  emperor  has  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  case  of  his  leaving,  at  his  death, 
an  heir  who  is  a  minor,  and  to  appoint  a  regent 
and  a  guardian.  If  he  dies  without  having  taken 
this  measure,  the  regency  devolves  on  the  empress 
dowager  or  on  the  nearest  agnate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law  of  the  new 
sovereign,  and  the  regent  has  to  form  a  council  of 
regency  of  six  members.  The  sovereign  attains  his 
majority  at  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  other  princes 
of  the  family  at  eighteen.  Their  wives  are  not  qual- 
ified to  sliare  their  rank,  and  the  children  which 
they  bear  can  not  be  called  to  the  throne,  unless  they 
belong  to  a  sovereign  house  and  profess  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  religion.  —  The  dotation  of  the  crown 
is  fixed  by  the  emperor.  It  consists  of  imperial 
appanages  and  of  a  civil  list.  —  NobUiiy,  There 
is  a  nobility  of  birth  and  a  nobility  of  service. 
Peter  the  Great  subordinated  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  classed  by  ranks  the  civil  and  military 
f  unctiohs.  There  are  fourteen  classes,  as  follows: 
1,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  field  marshal,  admi- 
ral general,  privy  councilor  of  the  first  class;  d, 

traction.  —The  population  of  Russia  proper  Is  composed  of 
three  groups:  Great  Kussians.  or  Veliko-Kuss;  Little  Rus- 
sians, or  Malo-Russ;  and  White  linssians,  or  B^lo-Russ.  The 
first,  numbering  85,000,000,  all  belonging  to  the  Slavonian 
race,  occupy  the  central  provinces;  the  second,  numbering 
about  11,000,000,  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Pol- 
lava,  Khurkof,  Chemigof,  Kief,  Volhynia,  I'odolsk,  Ekater- 
inoslar,  and  the  Taurida ;  the  White  Russians,  about  8,000,000, 
Inhabit  the  provinces  ol  Monilef,  Minsk,  Vitebsk  and  Grodno. 
Besides  these  three  groups  of  Russians  proper,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  national  elements  in  the  general  population 
of  the  Russian  empire.  —Since  the  enuncipation  act  of  1861 
the  cnltivable  lands  of  Russia  proper  in  Europe  have  been 
approximately  distributed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Town  lands,  about 0.4 

Crown  lands,  about 84.0 

Lands  attached  to  mines 8.5 

Lands  held  by  peasants:  1,  crown  pea8ants,15.8  per  cent,  i^  a 
Lands  held  by  peasants:  2,  former  serfs,      5.0      '*        ^n'.o 

Lands  held  by  landed  gentry  and  nobility 10  7 

Lands  held  by  other  proprietors,  or  not  surveyed 90.4 

It  will  be  seen,  that  about  one-third  of  the  cultivable  land  In 
Russia  proper  is  held  by  the  stste;  one-fifth  by  landed  pvo- 
prieton;  and  one-fifth  by  the  peasantiy.~P.  M. 
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general-in-chief ,  admiral,  privy  councilor  of  the 
second  class ;  8,  lieutenant  general,  yioe-admiral, 
privy  councilor;  4,  major  general,  rear  admiral, 
councilor  of  state  of  the  first  class ;  5,  councilor 
of  state.  The  next  four  classes  include  the  colo- 
nels, lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  staff  captains, 
and  some  civil  functionaries.  In  the  last  five  are 
ranged  the  inferior  officers,  with  certain  function- 
aries. Nobility  is  hereditary  in  the  first  five  classes, 
and  personal  only  in  the  next  four;  the  function- 
aries of  the  last  t^e  classes  become  personal  no- 
bles by  advancement.  Every  noble  owes  a  per- 
sonal service  to  the  state,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  nobility,  if  three  generations  pass  without 
this  condition  being  fulfilled.  The  titles  are  those 
of  prince,  count  and  baron.  There  were,  in  1867, 
001,266  hereditary  nobles  and  827,764  personal  no- 
bles. By  a  manifesto  of  April  2, 1801.  no  noble 
can,  without  a  regular  trial  and  sentence,  be  de- 
prived of  nobility,  honor,  life  or  property.  A  no- 
Me  can  be  tried  only  by  a  tribunal  composed  oi 
nobles,  and  if  the  sentence  is  loss  of  nobility, 
honor  or  life,  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the  senate 
and  by  the  sovereign.  The  nobles  are  exempted 
from  all  corporal  punishment,  if  only  non-com- 
missioned officers  or  soldiers.  If  they  are  deprived 
of  their  property,  it  goes  to  the  nearest  heir.  Their 
houses  are  exempt  from  all  quartering  of  soldiers. 
In  each  government  the  nobles  possessing  at  least 
800  d^eiatinss  of  land  (828  hectares)  or  a  house 
worth  16,000  roubles  (60,000  francs),  or  else  who 
are  included  in  the  first  five  classes,  have  the  right 
to  assemble  in  the  chief  town  every  three  y^ars. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfill  these  conditions,  meet  in 
each  district  to  elect  del^ates  to  the  assembly  of 
the  government.  This  assembly  elects  a  marshal 
and  district  marshals,  charged  with  watching  over 
the  interests  of  the  nobility  and  representing  it  at 
the  central  administration.  The  same  assembly 
elects  the  judges  and  assessors  of  the  tribunals,  as 
well  as  the  chief  of  police  of  each  district;  it  at- 
tends to  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  and  deliber- 
ates as  to  the  interests  of  the  province.  It  also 
exercises  a  disciplinary  power  over  the  members 
of  the  nobility;  it  examines  the  titles,  judges  the 
nobles  who  are  accused  of  dissipating  their  for- 
tune, and  places  them  under  guardianship  if  occa- 
sion requires.  The  nominations  of  functionaries 
are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  emperor  or 
of  the  governor  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  function.  —  BourgeoUie,  The  bourgeoisie,  es- 
tablished by  a  statute  of  April  24, 1785,  is  divided 
into  six  classes:  1,  owners  of  immovable  property; 
S,  members  of  guilds;  8,  domiciled  foreign  mer- 
chants ;  4,  notable  bourgeois  (see  below);  5,  arti- 
sans, members  of  trade  corporations ;  6,  small 
tradesmen,  small  manufacturers,  lesser  employes, 
etc.  A  manifesto  of  1882  established  a  Tiotable 
bourgeoisie,  for  life  or  hereditary.  The  first  can 
be  conferred  upon  former  students  of  universities 
who  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  having  made 
good  progress  in  studies,  and  upon  artisans  fur- 
nished with  a  diploma  from  the  academy  of  fine 
arts.    The  hereditary  bourgeoisie  may  be  obtained 


by  merchants  fulfilling  certfUn  conditions,  doctora 
of  a  Russian  university,  pttpfls  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  furnished  with  a  diploma^  and  foreign 
savants,  artists,  merchants  or  workers  of  industry 
after  ten  years'  residence  in  the  country.  The  sona 
of  personal  nobles  are  notable  bourgeois  by  right 
of  birth.  The  senate  examines  the  titles  and  de- 
livers the  diplomas.  It  may  confer  notable  bour> 
geoisie  for  life  upon  foreign  savants,  artists,  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers.  — Peasants.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  rural  districts  form  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  population;  they  are  distributed  through 
about  800,000  villages  or  hamlets,  and  are 'subject 
to  a  poll  tax.  In  1861,  when  serfdom  was  abol- 
ished, the  peasants  of  the  domains  of  the  state 
and  of  the  imperial  appanages,  to  the  number  of 
25,000,000, were  already  almost  all  freed,  and  there 
were  28,000,000  others  attached  to  the  soil.  These 
latter  owed  their  respective  lords  three  days'  labor 
a  week;  the  other  four  days  were  at  their  disposal 
to  cultivate  a  lot  of  land  the  products  of  which 
were  given  to  them  to  supply  the  wants  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  liiey  could  not  change 
their  residence  without  permission  from  their  loid. 
The  latter  could  sell  them  or  mortgage  them  for 
so  much  per  head,  with  the  piece  of  land  to  which 
they  were  attached:  he  had  over  them  the  author- 
ity  of  a  father;  he  could  impose  a  profession  upon 
them,  permit  or  forbid  them  to  marry,  and  inflict 
corporal  punishments,  death  excepted,  upon  them. 
The  serfs  of  a  domain  formed,  under  Uie  guard- 
ianship of  the  lord,  a  rural  commune,  adminis* 
tered  by  an  assembly  composed  of  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  by  a  chief  called  slaroste,  whom  th^ 
elected  from  among  their  own  number.  It  was  to 
the  commune  that  the  land  was  granted  by  the 
lord,  and  it  was  charged  with  dividing  it  among 
the  families  according  to  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  workmen  they  contained,  and,  conse- 
quently, according  to  the  amount  of  days'  labor 
they  could  furnish.  Where  the  land  did  not  fur- 
nish enough  to  support  the  peasants,  the  lord 
rented  it  and  gave  up  his  right  to  enforced  labor. 
Besides  the  serfs  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  there  were  those  who  were  attached,  as 
domestics,  to  the  service  of  the  lord,  and  others 
whom  he  could  authorize,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  paid,  called  dn'ok,  to  carry  on  some  trade, 
either  in  the  domain  or  elsewhere.  In  return  for 
the  revenue  which  the  work  of  the  serfs  procured 
for  him,  the  lord  was  bound  to  protect  Uiem  and 
to  help  them  in  case  of  need ;  he  was  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  adminis- 
tration which  this  obligation  involved,  and  be  was 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  —  The 
number  of  owners  of  serfs  was  estimated  at 
108,195,  of  whom  8,700  possessed  no  land.  (See 
the  statistical  work  of  M.  Trolnizki.)  The  ia8,llKS 
owners  were  divided  as  follows:  42,978  possessing 
from  1  to  21  male  serfs,  in  all,  889,586  serfs 
86,194,  from  21  to  100  male  serfs,  1,697,914 
20,165,  from  101  to  500  male  serfs,  8,974,629 
2,462,  from  501  to  1,000  male  serfs,  1,597,691 
1,896,  possessing  1,001  male  serfs  and  more;  in 
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nil.  8»074,088.  Thus,  among  the  small  proprie- 
tors, the  one  who  possessed  twenty  serfs  derived 
from  them,  at  eight  roubles  per  head,  only  640 
francs  a  year,  to  which  were  added  the  products 
of  the  land.  A  large  proprietor  received,  for  1,000 
serfs,  82,000  francs.  The  number  of  those  who 
possessed  from  20,000, to  60,000  was  very  small. 
In  1850,  44,186  estates,  with  7,107,184  serfs,  were 
mortgaged  in  the  banks  for  425,508,061  roubles, 
1,500,000,000  francs.  (See  the  work  of  M.  Schnitz- 
ler.)  —  The  law,  in  freeing  the  serfs,  regulated: 
1,  their  rights  and  those  of  the  former  proprie- 
tors ;  2,  the  means  of  existence  of  the  freedmen; 
3,  the  conditions  by  which  they  could  become 
proprietors  of  the  lands  which  they  cultivated. 
The  lords  were  freed  from  their  duties  of  guard- 
ianship. They  preserved  their  rights  of  property 
in  the  lands  which  belonged  to  them,  but  on  con- 
<iition  of  allowing  the  peasants,  by  the  payment 
of  a  sum  fixed  by  the  law,  to  enjoy  the  pieces  of 
.ground  which  they  occupied  and  also  a  quantity 
of  land  which  varied  according  to  its  productive 
•quality.  These  lands  were  intended  to  furnish 
the  peasants  with  a  living,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
position  to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  were  im- 
posed upon  them  for  their  redemption  from  serf • 
•dom.  —  It  was  not  to  the  peasants  but  to  the  com- 
mune that  these  lands  were  granted.  They  belong 
to  it  in  perpetuity,  to  be  exploited  in  common  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  custom  or  in  separate  lots. 
This  second  method  is  only  the  exception;  it  can 
l)e  substituted  for  exploitation  in  common  only 
with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  commune  and  of  the  proprietor.  — The 
commune  is  charged  with  indemnifying  the  pro- 
prietor either  with  labor  or  in  money,  as  the  par- 
ties choose;  moreover,  it  is  responsible  to  the  treas- 
.ury  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  From  this 
<louble  responsibility  proceeds  the  right  of  using 
force  against  peasants  who  do  not  fulfill  their  ob- 
ligations. Besides  the  ordinary  proceedings,  the 
commune  has  the  right  to  hire  out  a  man  in  ar- 
rears or  s(xne  one  of  his  family  for  outside  worl^, 
in  the  same  district  or  in  a  neighboring  district, 
4ind  the  wages  paid  for  his  work  must  be  given 
to  the  conunune.  Those  who  do  not  fulfill  their 
obligations,  through  obstinacy,  idleness,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  intemperance,  can  be  hired  out  in 
other  governments,  provided  the  decision  of  the 
communal  assembly  be  confirmed  by  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  case  the  land  is  enjoyed  in  lots, 
the  responsibility  is  personal,  and  may  lead  to  ex- 
pulsion from  the  commune  and  the  sale  of  the  lots 
.granted.  When  it  is  arranged  that  the  indemnity 
•due  the  proprietor  is  to  be  paid  in  forced  labor, 
such  labor  is  limited  to  two  days  a  week  for  both 
men  and  women.  The  dues  are  eight  to  twelve 
roubles  for  each  grantee.  The  peasants  who  were 
subjected  to  the  eorvie  have  the  right  to  pay  mon- 
ey instead,  without  the  proprietor  being  able  to 
constrain  them  thereto.  •— The  pieces  of  ground 
occupied  by  the  peasants  must  be  granted  to  them 
in  full  ownership  as  soon  as  they  demand  it;  the 
price  of  sale  is  fixed  by  law.    As  for  the  lands  the 


enjoyment  of  which  had  to  be  allowed  them,  the 
proprietors  are  at  liberty  tp  consent  to  the  sale,  or 
to  refuse  it  and  to  bold  to  the  stipulations  fixing 
the  ecrtie  or  the  dues.  When  the  sale  has  taken 
place,  and  the  purchasers,  whether  peasants  or  the 
conunune,  can  not  pay  the  price,  the  govemmeat 
intervenes;  it  capitalizes  the  dues  at  6  per  cent., 
and  gives  the  sum  to  the  proprietor,  half  in  special 
certificates,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  latter  at  5i 
per  cent.,  and  not  negotiable  at  the  Bourse,  and 
half  in  bonds  payable  to  the  bearer  at  6  per  cent., 
and  negotiable  like  the  Russian  public  stocks;  20 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  is  retained  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  collection,  arrears  and  worthless  debts. 
If  the  sale  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  peas- 
ants, the  20  per  cent,  must  be  paid  by  them;  in 
the  contrary  case,  it  is  charged  to  the  proprietor; 
and,  if  the  state  institutions  of  credit  hold  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  property,  the  sum  is  taken  out  of 
the  price  of  sale.  The  purchasers  discharge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  state  by  paying,  for  forty-nine 
years,  an  annuity  of  6  per  cent.,  of  which  5  rep- 
resents the  interest  and  1  the  amortizement.  As 
long  as  the  peasants  are  indebted  either  to  the 
proprietor,  if  they  have  treated  directly  with  him, 
or  to  the  state,  if  it  has  paid  for  them  the  price  of 
redemption,  they  can  not  leave  the  commune  with* 
out  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  and  of  the  com- 
mune, and  without  justifying  by  depositing  in  the 
communal  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  dues  or  fine 
capitalized  at  6  per  cent.  — According  to  the  offi- 
cial returns,  the  acts  and  transactions  of  redemp- 
tion amounted  to  79,590  on  Jan.  1,  1878;  21,201 
were  concluded  privately.  The  peasants  who  had  , 
become  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  cultivated, 
numbered  6,858,884,  the  extent  of  these  lands 
was  21,120,152  d^oiaUnet  (23,088,550  hectares), 
and  the  sums  lent  by  the  state  amounted  to 
680,467,115  roubles.  Of  the  sum  of  41,222,629 
roubles,  which  the  peasants  had  to  pay  in  1872, 
there  remained  in  arrears  only  816,604  roubles. 
As  in  certain  districts  the  amount  fixed  for  reim- 
bursement evidently  exceeded  the  resources  of 
the  debtors,  the  government  reduced  their  annu- 
al payments.  The  serfs  called  dwrovyi,  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  lords,  or  authorized  by  them 
to  practice  a  trade  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  the  obrok,  were  freed  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years.  —  The  government,  wishing  to  be  informed 
of  the  changes  produced  by  the  emancipation, 
charged  a  commission  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1878.  The 
condition  of  the  peasants  has  sensibly  improved, 
both  materially  and  morally,  in  the  northwest, 
with  the  exception  of  the  marshy  districts  of 
Pinsk  and  the  banks  of  the  Pripet.  In  the  south, 
well-being  increased  without  any  advance  in  mo- 
rality. No  improvement  has  been  produced  in  Lit- 
tle Russia.  In  the  rest  of  the  empire,  the  increase 
of  well-being  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  are  as  little  developed 
as  before.  Finally,  in  Great  Russia  the  consump- 
tion of  brandy  has  considerably  increased.  Ex- 
ploitation  in  common  continues  to  prevail ;  the 
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peasant  is  bound  to  the  commune  as  long  as  he 
has  not  paid  the  price  of  redemption,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  has  scarcely  effected  anything  but 
to  exchange  the  guardianship  of  the  lord  for  that 
of  the  commune.  Now  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  little  to  boast  of  in  the  communal  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their 
burdens  have  increased;  the  communes  expending 
much  more  than  formerly,  their  taxes  have  reached 
(1874)  a  total  of  80,000,000  roubles;  the  provincial 
taxes  have  increased  in  a  similar  manner;  the  state 
taxes  have  not  diminished,  and  both  weigh  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  peasants.  Therefore  the  com- 
mission recommended  new  reforms  to  bring  eman- 
cipation to  a  good  result  (For  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  agriculture  and  upon  the  condition 
of  the  proprietors,  see  IX.  Resources.) — In  Po- 
land the  serfs  numbered  about  8,700,000.  By 
virtue  of  four  ukases  of  1864,  they  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  and  buildings  of  which 
they  had  the  usufruct,  in  consideration  of  eoroies, 
prestations  and  dues  of  all  kinds.  All  these 
charges,  those  which  were  arbitrary  or  exceptional 
being  deducted,  were  converted  into  a  land  tax, 
and  they  served  as  a  basis  for  the  indemnity  which 
was  paid  to  the  proprietors  in  bonds  bearing  4  per 
cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  by  an  annual  draw- 
ing by  lot.  —  II.  AdministrcUion.  Below  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  belongs  the  plenitude  of  execu- 
tive power,  the  highest  administrative  authority 
is  the  council  of  the  empire.  The  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction  are  the  discussion  and  drawing  up 
of  legislative  acts,  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
in  case  the  tribunals  do  not  catch  the  true  sense 
of  them,  the  establishment  of  the  budget,  new 
measures  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
the  examination  of  the  annual  accounts  rendered 
by  the  ministers,  the  solution  of  litigious  questions 
relative  to  the  administration  or  expropriation  for 
public  utility,  finally,  the  political  affairs  upon 
which  the  council  is  consulted  by  the  emperor. 
The  ministers  have  a  seat  in  the  council,  by  right; 
the  other  members  are  unlimited  as  to  number; 
the  emperor  chooses  them  as  he  pleases,  and  gives 
the  presidency  to  one  of  the  first  personages  of  the 
state.  The  president  is  assisted  by  a  secretary  of 
the  empire,  an  intermediary  between  the  emperor 
and  the  council,  and  charged  with  the  preparatory 
labors  and  the  recording  of  the  deliberations,  copy- 
ing the  records  of  them,  etc. — Another  great  body 
of  state  is  the  directing  senate,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1718,  and  reorganized  in  1803.  It  is  at 
once  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  judging  in  the 
last  resort,  with  the  exception  of  appeals  to  the 
emperor,  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters,  a  su- 
preme administrative  tribunal,  and  a  high  politi- 
cal court  in  special  cases.  It  is  charged,  besides, 
with  seeing  to  the  execution  of  the  laws;  it  has 
the  right  to  demand  account  of  their  management 
of  all  the  functionaries,  including  the  ministers; 
it  watches  over  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  the 
employment  of  public  funds;  it  has  the  care  of 
the  archives ;  it  appoints  to  a  great  number  of 
ofiSces ;  it  onlers  aU  measures  necessary  to  the 


maintenance  of  order,  subject  to  the  right,  whicb 
belongs  to  the  emperor,  of  annulling  these  deci- 
sions; finally,  it  is  charged  with  promulgating  the- 
acts  emanating  from  the  emperor. — The  senate  la 
divided  into  ten  departments,  of  which  five  ait  at 
St.  Petersburg,  three  at  Moscow,  and  two  at  War> 
saw.  In  connection  with  each  department  there- 
is  a  high  imperial  procurator,  who  has  the  right 
of  control  over  the  deliberations,  and  whose  sig- 
nature is  necessary  for  a  judgment  to  be  execu- 
tory. The  senators  are  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
—The  ministries  date  only  from  1802.  They  are^ 
twelve  in  number,  namely  :  1,  the  ministry  of  the- 
imperial  court,  which  includes  the  imperial  orders, 
the  appanages,  the  revenues  of  the  emperor,  the- 
oeremonial,  the  imperial  theatres  and  other  estab- 
lishments dependent  on  the  crown;  2,  the  minister 
of  war;  8,  of  foreign  affairs;  4,  of  the  navy;  5, 
of  the  interior ;  6,  of  public  instruction ;  7,  or 
postofilces  and  telegraphs;  8,  of  the  finances, 
comprising  the  mines  and  salt  works,  the  metal- 
lurgic  factories,  manufactures  and  domestic  com- 
merce; 9,  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  comprising^ 
the  inspection  of  farming,  the  direction  of  the 
agricultural  schools  and  of  the  model  farms,  and 
the  forests;  10,  of  justice,  including  the  corps  of 
surveyors,  the  schools  of  surveying,  and  the  lavr 
school;  11,  of  the  means  of  communication  and 
public  edifices;  12,  of  the  control  charged  witb 
the  examination  of  civil  and  military  accounts. 
The  emperor  has  his  own  chancellery,  which  is. 
charged,  among  other  duties,  with  the  publicatioQ 
of  the  laws,  with  political  police,  and  the  estab- 
lishments of  charity  and  instruction  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  empress.  To  the  same  chan- 
cellery is  attached  the  commission  of  requesta 
or  petitions.  —  Territorial  AdmirUstrcOiKm.  Po- 
land and  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  each  form 
a  separate  government.  In  the  first,  affairs  are 
directed  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  government  Under  his  presi- 
dency sits  a  deliberative  assembly,  called  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  composed  of  fifteen  permanent 
members  and  seven  temporary  members,  appoint- 
ed by  the  emperor.  Finland  is  administered  by 
a  governor  general,  assisted  by  a  senate,  the 
members  of  wtiich  are  appointed  by  the  emper- 
or. The  legislative  power  belongs  to  the  diet, 
composed  of  deputies  of  the  nobility,  of  the- 
Lutheran  clergy,  of  the  inhabitfints  of  cities,  and 
of  peasants.  The  presidency  belongs  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  nobility,  who  is  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror. The  decisions  have  the  force  of  law  only 
with  the  imperial  approval.  The  rest  of  the  em- 
pire is  divided  into  fifty-eight  governments,  three 
city  territories  (Odessa,  Taganrog  and  Kertch- 
J^nikal^),  two  countries  (of  the  (Cossacks  of  the 
Don  and  of  the  Tchemomorie),  eleven  oblasthea 
(provinces  not  as  yet  regularly  organized),  and 
three  districts  in  the  country  of  the  Eirghises.  — 
The  six  governments  of  the  region  of  the  Caucasus 
are  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  lieutenant  of 
the  emperor.  —  Ten  governors  general,  established 
at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  IQef,  IUga» 
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:Wilna,  Orenburg,  Tobolsk  and  Lrkoutsk,  have 
under  their  orders  the  civil  and  military  heads  of 
the  governments  comprised  in  their  circumscrip- 
tion. Each  civil  governor  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  three  titular  members  and  of  one 
or  more  assessors.  With  this  council,  which  is 
purely  consultative,  sit  a  government  attorney  and 
two  deputies,  charged  with  defending  the  interests 
of  the  crown  and  watching  over  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  At  8t.  Petersburg  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs are  separated,  since  1878,  from  the  provincial 
government,  and  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
prefecture. — The  governments  are  subdivided 
into  districts,  which  are  administered  by  a  court 
composed  of  a  president  and  two  assessors  elected 
by  the  nobility,  of  two  other  assessors  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  of  a  substi- 
tute of  the  procurator  of  the  government.  This 
court  serves,  besides,  as  a  tribunal  of  the  first  re- 
sort for  the  district.  —  Each  government  has,  as  a 
deliberating  body,  the  assembly  of  the  nobility,  of 
which  mention  was  made  above,  and  provincial, 
government  and  district  assemblies,  created  by  a 
law  of  Jan.  18,  1864.  Each  government  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  delegates  of  the  district  assem- 
blies. Moreover,  in  the  governments  which  em- 
brace imperial  appanages,  or  domains  of  the  state, 
the  chiefs  of  the  councils  of  administration  of 
these  appanages  and  domains  are  members  by 
right  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  m^nbers 
of  each  district  assembly  are  elected  by  three  cat- 
egories of  electors,  which  assemble  and  act  sepa- 
rately: these  are,  1,  the  proprietors  (nobles  or  not); 
2,  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  and  8,  the  inhabitants 
of  rural  communes.  They  must  all  be  fully 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  To  be  an  elector  as 
proprietor,  it  is  necessary  to  possess,  outside  of 
the  cities,  from  200  to  800  dedatina  of  land,  or 
of  immovable  property,  having  at  least  a  value  of 
1,500  roubles,  or  to  carry  on  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment doing  a  business  of  at  least  6,000  roubles 
yearly,  or  to  be  a  permanent  holder  of  determinate 
church  property.  The  electors  may  be  represented 
by  mandatories  of  their  choice,  but  the  holders  of 
church  property  are  always  obliged  to  be  repre- 
sented. Small  proprietors,  who  have  not  the  re- 
quired number  of  didaUnes,  can  join  together,  so 
as  to  reach  (two  or  more  uniting)  the  electoral 
property  qualification,  and  appoint  a  mandatory 
to  represent  them.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  must, 
to  be  electors,  produce  a  merchant's  license,  or 
possess  an  industrial  establishment  doing  an  an- 
nual business  of  at  least  6,000  roubles,  or  immov- 
able property  worth  from  500  to  3,000  roubles, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  city's  population. 
As  for  the  rural  communes,  their  representatives 
are  appointed  by  electors,  which  the  district  as- 
sembly itself  chooses.  Minors,  absentees  and  wo- 
men can  delegate  their  right  to  vote  to  a  manda- 
tory. The  members  of  the  assemblies  are  elected 
for  three  years,  and  receive  no  remuneration.  The 
government  assemblies  come  together  once  a  year 
for  twenty  days,  and  the  district  assemblies  for 
ten  days.    Each  of  these  assemblies  is  presided 


over  by  the  marshal  of  the  nobility.  Theur  duties 
comprise:  1,  the  administration  of  the  property, 
capital  and  revenues  of  the  province;  2,  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  buildings  belonging 
to  the  province,  and  of  roads  which  are  in  its 
charge;  8,  measures  useful  for  the  welfare  of  the 
population;  4,  measures  of  public  assistance,  the 
administration  of  charitable  institutions  and  the 
construction  of  churches;  5,  the  administration 
of  mutual  insurance  companies  established  in 
the  province;  6,  measures  proper  to  develop  com- 
merce and  industry  therein;  7,  measures  concern- 
ing popular  instruction,  public  health  and  prisons; 
8,,  measures  to  be  taken  against  epidemics  and  the 
ravages  of  noxious  animals;  9,  the  distribution 
of  certain  state  taxes,  the  voting  and  distribution 
of  local  taxes,  and  the  application  of  the  product 
of  these  taxes  to  the  expenses  of  the  government 
and  the  district;  10,  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
permanent  executive  commission,  which  sits  in  the 
absence  of  the  assembly.  The  government  com- 
mission is  composed  of  a  president,  and  of  two  to 
six  members,  elected  for  three  years,  who  receive 
a  salary  fixed  by  the  assembly.  The  district  com- 
missions are  composed  of  two  or  three  members. 
The  presidents  must  be  confirmed  by  the  'minister 
of  the  interior.  This  organization  is  not  yet  ap- 
plied to  all  the  governments;  in  some  of  them  the 
anterior  system  is  retained  for  various  reasons.  — 
MufUdpal  Adminiitration.  Each  city  has  its  mu- 
nicipal body,  composed  of  the  ffolota  (mayor),  dep- 
uties, and  a  deliberative  assembly.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  body  are  elected  by  an  as- 
sembly, composed:  1,  of  owners  of  inunovable 
property  paying  a  tax  to  the  city;  2,  of  proprie- 
tors and  directors  of  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments;  8,  of  all  persons  domiciled  in  the 
city  for  at  least  two  years,  and  able  to  prove  that 
they  pay  a  tax  to  the  city.  The  duties  of  the  mu- 
nicipal body  include,  besides  the  management  of 
municipal  afiFairs,  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
taking  of  measures  of  public  safety  and  health, 
making  regulations  concerning  the  ports,  mar- 
kets, exchanges  and  institutions  of  credit;  the 
organization  of  charitable  establishments  and  hos- 
pitals, the  foundation  of  libraries,  museums  and 
theatres,  and  measures  suited  to  develop  public 
instruction,  commerce  and  local  industry.  A 
council  of  six  members,  elected  in  the  municipal 
body,  performs  the  functions  of  a  police  court,  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, taking  cognizance  of  litigation  among  the 
inhabitants.  — Rural  Communes.  The  rural  com- 
mune is,  as  before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
an  association  of  peasants  exploiting  a  fixed  terri- 
tory. The  great  seignioral  and  private  estates  are 
outside  of  the  communes  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  provincial  administration.  The  cities 
are  likewise  classed  apart.  The  heads  of  families 
form  an  assembly  which  elects  the  tta/rogU,  chief 
of  the  commune,  as  well  as  his  various  function- 
aries, the  treasurer  and  collector  of  taxes,  the  trus- 
tee of  the  school  or  schools,  the  delegate  to  the 
reserve  warehouses  of  wheat,  the  hospital  inject- 
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or,  the  rural  guard,  the  forest  guard,  and  the  scribe. 
The  assembly  draws  up  the  budget  of  the  com- 
mune, fixes  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  expenses,  and  regulates  the  apportionment  of 
the  taxes  due  the  state.  If  the  enjoyment  of  the 
land  is  in  common,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
the  assembly  divides  the  lots  among  the  families; 
if  it  is  in  individual  lots,  the  division  is  lunited  to 
the  lots  which  are  not  in  process  of  cultivation. 
The  assembly  gives  their  dismissal  to  peasants  who 
wish  to  live  elsewhere,  on  their  fulfilling  the  pre- 
scribed conditions;  it  decides  as  to  the  admission 
and  settlement  of  new  heads  of  families;  it  gives 
guardians  to  minors,  and  authorizes  family  divis- 
ions; finally,  it  sits  as  a  police  court  and  deals  out 
penalties,  from  the  simplest  fine  to  the  expulsion 
of  peasants  judged  ''harmful  or  vicious"  from 
the  commune.  The  decisions  are  made  by  the  ab- 
solute miijority,  except  in  certain  cases  in  which  a 
two-thiids  vote  is  required :  for  example,  the  sub- 
stitution of  individual  enjoyment  of  the  land  for 
enjoyment  in  common,  the  renewing  of  the  lots, 
and  exclusion  from  the  commune.  In  the  rural 
communes  in  which  the  dues  are  paid  in  money  and 
in  labor,  the  inhabitants  subject  to  the  obrok  and 
those  subject  to  the  coreie  may  form  separate  as- 
semblies. — The  tiUvrotU  is  the  president  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  sees  to  the  execution  of  its  decisions. 
He  takes  all  simple  police  measures;  he  pays  into 
the  proper  hands  the  taxes  and  the  payments  for 
redemption ;  he  controls  the  employment  of  the 
communal  funds;  finally,  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  commune  in  the  wlo9th  (see  below),  and 
with  the  authorities  of  the  district,  the  province 
and  the  state.  —  Above  the  commune  is  the  voUmth 
or  canton,  which  includes  many  communes  belong- 
ing to  the  same  district,  or  comprises  only  a  single 
commune  when  the  population  is  large  enough. 
The  administration  of  the  wAotih  is  composed  of 
a  chief  called  ttarehina,  of  two  or  three  assistants, 
of  an  assembly  of  delegates  of  the  communes 
(one  to  every  ten  famili^),  and  of  a  council  in 
conjunction  with  the  stanMna,  to  assist  him  in 
his  functions,  and  composed  of  his  assiBtants,  the 
9tarotit6$  of  the  communes  of  the  whah,  and  col- 
lectors of  the  taxes.  The  assembly  comes  together 
in  the  most  central  or  the  most  important  village; 
it  regulates  the  common  interests  of  the  tohtth, 
decrees  the  measures  of  public  assistance,  controls 
the  accounts,  and  fixes  the  taxes  and  the  dues. 
The  duties  of  the  eiarehina  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  itarogte,  but  of  a  higher  degree.  He  decides,  in 
the  last  resort,  on  cases  of  simple  offenses  against 
the  police  regulations.  To  be  eligible  to  the  ofiSce 
of  itarehina,  itaroste,  assistant,  collector  of  taxes, 
or  as  a  member  of  the  couneU  of  regency,  it  i&  nec- 
essary to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
term  of  office  is  three  years;  office  can  not  be  re- 
fused unless  one  can  prove  that  he  \a  sixty  years 
old  or  has  serious  infirmities,  or  unless  he  has  al- 
ready filled  it.  Substitutes  are  appointed  to  avoid 
the  occurrence  of  vacancies.  —  HI.  ReUgion,  The 
population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  1874,  was  di- 
▼idedj  as  regards  religion,  as  follows :  Orthodox 


Greeks,  68,1(19,019;  Dissenters  (nuMnAi),9M,l»l: 
United  Greeks,  229.360;  Gregorian  Armenians, 
87,186;  Roman  Catholics,  7,209,464;  Protestants, 
2,665,854;  Israelites,  2,612,019;  Mohammedans, 
2,869,872 ;  Pagans,  255,976.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  (1,848,268)  are  nearly 
all  Lutherans.  For  Asia,  the  almanac  of  the  em- 
pire gives  the  following  figures:  Orthodox  Gredca, 
4,986,917;  Dissenters  {roikolnike),  166,985;  Grego- 
rian Armenians,  660,684;  Roman  CJatholicai,  64,106; 
Protestants,  16,887;  Israelites,  84,857;  Mohammed- 
ans, 8,267,650;  Pagans,  Guebres,  ShamanistB, 
296.784.  The  orthodox  Greek  religion  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state;  but  other  creeds,  as  well  as 
the  Pagans,  enjoy  an  equal  liberty.  —  The  national 
church  is  governed  by  a  collie  called  the  veiy 
holy  synod,  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
and  by  virtue  of  his  delegation.  Peter  the  Great 
established  this  college  in  1721,  and  at  the  same 
time  sanctioned  the  laws  which  govern  the  church. 
The  synod  is  composed  of  titular  members  and  of 
assistant  members ;  the  first,  to  the  number  of 
eight  or  nine,  are  the  principal  prelates  of  the  em- 
pire, metropolitans,  archbishops  or  archimandrites; 
the  second  are  prelates  who  leave  in  turn  their  dio- 
ceses or  monasteries  to  attend  the  sessions,  as  well 
as  three  laymen,  one  of  whom  is  a  high  agent  in- 
vested with  powers  by  the  emperor,  and  the  two 
others  functionaries  by  whom  he  is  assisted.  The 
first  metropolitans  and  the  exarch  of  Grouda  are 
members  by  right  and  for  life;  the  others  are  ap- 
pointed  by  the  emperor  for  a  certain  time.  The 
acts  emanating  from  the  holy  synod  are  valid  only 
on  condition  of  their  receiving  the  imperial  ap- 
proval. The  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  oflBcea 
are  presoited  by  the  holy  synod  for  appointment 
by  the  emperor,  who  can  displace  or  remove  a 
priest  whom  he  judges  unworthy  of  his  oflloa. 
But  he  does  not  decide  in  matters  of  faith;  in  case 
of  disagreement  upon  a  question  of  doctrine,  he 
refers  thematter  either  to  the  holy  synod  or  to  a 
special  synod.  —  The  dioceses  number  fifty-two; 
they  comprised,  in  1872, 88,809  churches  and  8,584 
chapels.  In  each  diocese  is  a  consistory,  subor- 
dinate to  the  holy  synod.  These  consistories  pre- 
side over  the  acts  of  the  civil  state,  watch  over  the 
exercise  of  worship,  the  police  of  the  churcheSr 
the  conduct  of  members  of  the  clergy,  and  decide 
in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.— The  metropolitans 
receive  8,000  roubles  at  most,  the  archbishops 
2,600,  the  bishops  2,000,  and  the  coadjutors  500. 
The  salary  of  the  curates  does  not  reach  100  rou- 
bles; but  they  receive  fees;  in  the  country,  they 
have  a  house,  from  twenty  to  forty  dedaUnm  of 
land,  and  wood  is  furnished  them  gratuitously. 
The  churches  receive  legacies  and  possess  prop- 
erty in  most  of  the  dioceses.  —  The  clergy  is  di- 
vided into  secular  or  white,  and  into  regular  or 
black.  The  latter  are  forbidden  to  marry;  they 
live  in  monasteries,  and  from  among  them  the  pre- 
lates are  chosen.  The  nobles,  therefore,  who  em- 
brace an  ecclesiastical  career,  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  black  clergy.  The  white  clergy  are  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  among  the  sons  of  popsB,  or 
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<iuraie$;  thej  must  be  married  before  ordination, 
and  they  generally  take  their  wiv^  from  the  fam- 
ilies of  priests,  so  that  this  clergy  forms  a  veritable 
caste.  The  secular  clergy  was  composed,  in  1872, 
of  l.ieOarchpriests,  86,440  priesU,  18,250 deacons, 
and  66,888  curates.  The  convents  numbered  682, 
of  which  888  were  for  men  and  149  for  women. 
They  contained  6,810  monks  and  8,280  nuns,  with 
5,617  Uiy  brothers  and  11,268  lay  sisters.  Each 
monk  receives  an  annual  pension  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  roubles;  the  nuns  are  not  paid  anything 
«zcept  in  exceptional  cases;  most  of  them  live  on 
alms  and  the  product  of  their  labor.  — Missiona- 
lies  are  established  in  Siberia  and  in  the  region  of 
.  tlie  Volga,  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  P^igans 
and  Mohammedans.  (See  Chubch,  Grbbk.)*<— 
lY.  JutHoe.  The  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  Justice  commenced,  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.,  to  receive  improvements,  which  were 
continued  and  completed  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II.  In  1888  NichoUw  I.  had  collected,  ar- 
Tanged  and  published,  under  the  name  of  90od, 
M,000  civil  and  criminal  laws  made  by  his  pred- 
ecessors; he  promulgated  in  1846  a  penal  code, 
and  in  1846  a  criminal  code.  Alexander  II.  r^- 
idated  the  Judicial  organization  and  criminal  and 
civil  practice.  The  Judicial  power  is  entirely  sepa^ 
rale  from  the  other  two;  it  is  exercised  by  the  tri- 
iMinals  of  the  aotofCA,  the  police  courts  of  the  cities, 
the  Justices  of  the  peace,  the  assemblies  of  Justices 
of  the  peace,  the  district  tribunals,  the  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  senate  in  its  quality  of  supreme  court 
of  appeal.  The  tribunals  of  the  wloM  are  com- 
posed, according  to  the  population,  of  from  four  to 

•  The  prohibition  of  eelihac7  in  fh«  Qnek  chnrch  is  ear- 
Tied  to  mich  an  extent  that  no  priest  can  perform  any  spiritaal 
Auction  before  he  is  manied,  nor  after  he  becomes  a  widow- 
er;  and  as,  by  the  mles  of  the  charch,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
remarry,  the  death  of  his  wife  occasions  the  cessation  of  Ms 
derfcal  functions.  A  priest  may,  howerer,  on  the  death  of 
Ilia  wife,  enter  into  a  convent,  and  enjoy  the  pilTilege  of  be- 
ONBlng  eligible  to  be  a  dignitary  of  the  charch.  There  are  in 
Bnseia  nearly  600  cathedrals  and  aboat  39,000  churches  at- 
tached to  the  established  faith,  the  hitter  employing  (1888) 
About  70,000  secular  or  parochial  deigymen.  The  Roasian 
ehnrch  formerly  possessed  immense  wealth,  but  it  was  partly 
conjBscated  by  Peter  I.  and  partly  by  Catherine  II.  The  lat- 
ter sovereign  appropriated  the  whole  movable  property  of  the 
church  for  the  use  of  the  state,  assigning,  in  compensation, 
pensions  to  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  benefloes  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
other  principal  cities,  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  even  when 
increased  by  the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  by  the  fees  on 
occasions  d  birtlis,  maniages  and  funerals,  are  scarcely  ade- 
4|nAte  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  total  number  of 
the  established  clergy,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  is  stated  (1888) 
At  85i,000.  —  No  member  of  the  Russo-Oreek  church  is  per- 
mitted to  renounce  his  creed;  and  when  a  marriage  takes 
place  between  one  of  its  members  and  a  person  belonging  to 
jmother  fUth,  the  children  must  all  be  brought  up  in  the 
eatabUahed  charch.  —The  number  of  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal creeds  in  European  Baaaia  was  returned  as  below  for 
1879: 

Orthodox  Greek  CaUioUca 68,885,000 

tJnited  Greeks  and  Armenians 65,000 

Roman  CaUiolics 8,800,000 

Protestants 2.000,000 

Jews 8,000,000 

Mohammedaaa 8,800,000 

Pt«anB 96,000 

— F.  M. 


twelve  Judges,  elected  by  the  assembly  and  taken 
from  that  body.  Their  funbtions  are  gratuitous. 
They  take  cognizance  of  controversies  among  peas- 
ants, unless  another  person  is  interested  therein; 
in  this  latter  case  the  affair  is  referred  to  the  ordi- 
nary court.  Judgment  is  not  given  until  after  an 
effort  at  conciliation  has  been  made;  the  decisions 
are  then  final  and  without  appeal.  Moreover,  the 
peasants  are  authorized,  when  there  is  no  crime  or 
misdemeanor  in  question,  and  when  the  interests 
of  minors  are  not  engaged  in  a  controversy,  to 
refer  it  to  a  third  person.  This  arbitration  is  ex- 
ecutory, after  it  has  been  recorded  in  a  register  de- 
posited with  the  council  of  regency  of  the  WffMih, 
and  it  can  not  be  appealed  from.  —  The  justices  of 
the  peace  exercise  three  orders  of  functions :  1,  a 
power  of  conciliation;  2,  extra-judicial  functions, 
such  as  the  placing  and  removal  of  seals,  etc. ;  8, 
judicial  functions.  They  take  cognizance  of  per- 
sonal matters  and  cases  involving  personal  prop- 
erty, without  appeal,  up  to  the  value  of  thirty 
roubles,  and  with  the  privilege  of  appeal  up  to 
the  value  of  fifty  roubles.  In  real  estate  cases 
they  have  no  jurisdiction;  they  can  only  pronounce 
the  re-establishment  in  their  rights  of  proprietors 
dispossessed  six  months  before  at  the  most.  In 
criminal  cases  the  limit  of  their  jurisdiction  is  de- 
termined by  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted;  repri- 
mand, remonstrance,  a  fine  of  thirty  roubles  at  the 
most,  detention  for  three  months,  or  imprisonment 
for  a  year  at  most.  An  appeal  is  not  allowed  when 
the  penalty  does  not  exceed  three  days'  detention 
or  five  roubles'  fine.  Appeals  are  brought  before 
the  assemblies  of  justices  of  the  peace,  except  re- 
course is  had  to  the  court  of  cassation.  —  Each 
district  tribunal  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
civil  and  the  other  criminal.  The  proceedings  are 
public.  When  the  penalty  inflicted  carries  with 
it  loss  of  civil  rights,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
a  crime  against  the  faith  or  against  the  state,  nor 
of  a  press  offense,  the  tribunal  is  assisted  by  juries 
selected  from  among  persons  of  all  classes,  and 
their  verdict  is  subject  only  to  be  reversed  by  the 
court  of  cassation.  Press  matters  are  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  justice  of  the  government.  In 
case  of  a  crime  against  the  state,  the  court  of  jus- 
tice that  tries  it  is  assisted  by  the  marshal  of  the 
nobility  of  the  government,  by  a  marshal  of  the 
district,  and  by  a  ffdova  or  itaro$U.  ^  Civil  pro- 
cedure is  oral.  The  assistance  of  advocates  or 
barristers,  optional  before  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
is  obligatory  before  the  superior  courts.  The  ad- 
vocates or  barristers  are  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
power  of  a  syndical  chamber.  —  Connected  with 
each  tribunal  and  each  court  there  is  an  imperial 
attorney,  with  one  or  more  substitutes;  and  to 
each  department  of  the  CQurt  of  appeals  there  is 
attached  a  superior  procurator.  —  In  1868,  Alex- 
ander II.  modifled  the  system  of  corporal  and  cor- 
rectional punishments,  and  abolished  the  use  of 
the  knout,  as  well  as  that  of  rods  or  sticks.  The 
punishment  of  the  pUte,  a  whip  composed  of  sev- 
eral twisted  straps,  remains.  The  death  penalty 
is  reserved  for  military  justice  and  for  cases  of  an 
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attempt  agaiiMt  the  state  or  against  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  But  condemnation  to  forced  labor 
in  the  mines  is  fully  equivalent  to  the  last  punish- 
ment, and  simple  transportation  to  Siberia,  which 
is  always  preceded  by  corporal  punishment,  is  ex- 
tremely rigorous.  Only  the  women  and  the  sick 
are  transported  in  wagons  or  by  train;  the  men 
have  to  make  the  journey  on  foot,  loaded  down 
I  with  chains.  Some  are  condemhed  to  temporary 
deportation  to  a  fortress  for  a  year  at  least,  others 
to  transportation  to  a  penal  colony,  and  others  to 
transportation  with  forced  labor,  temporary  or 
perpetual.  Forced  labor  "  in  perpetuity  "  can  not 
exceed,  except  in  case  of  a  second  offense,  twenty 
years;  after  this  period  the  condemned  is  set  at 
liberty,  and  placed,  if  he  can  be  utilized,  among 
the  colonists  of  Siberia.  The  number  of  exiles  in 
1874  was  about  100,000.  —  V.  Publie  InHruetian. 
Public  instruction  commenced  only  in  1868  to  be 
organized  according  to  a  studied  plan  and  one 
comprising  the  different  kinds  of  instruction. 
There  are  now  nine  universities  established*  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kasan,  Dorpat, 
Kief,  Warsaw,  Odessa  and  Helsingfors.  There 
were  about  6,800  students  and  600  free  attend- 
ants on  the  lectures  in  1874.  The  best  attended 
courses  are  law  and  medicine.  2,400  students 
are  admitted  gratuitously.  Each  university  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  rector  and  a  council  over  which 
he  presides.  The  rector  and  the  members  of  the 
eouncil  are  elected  for  four  years  by  the  profes- 
sors. There  are,  besides,  the  imperial  institute  of 
history  and  philosophy,  established  at  St.  Peters- 
burg  in  1867;  the  Lazareff  institute,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  oriental  languages;  the  two  academies 
of  agriculture  and  forestry  of  Warsaw  and  P^- 
trovsko^;  a  law  school;  a  school  of  engineering; 
three  medical  schools,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
and  Wilna;  three  veterinary  schools,  at  Khar- 
kof, Dorpat  and  Warsaw ;  and  an  institute  of 
technology  at  St.  Petersburg.  —  In  1872  the  state 
estublished  commercial  and  industrial  schools. 
There  were,  the  same  year,  128  gymnasia  and 
28  progymnasia,  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  were 
taught;  the  number  of  pupils  was  42,791.  The 
expenses  amounted  to  4,467,644  roubles,  of  which 
8,215,887  were  charged  to  the  state,  618,584  to 
the  provinces  and  cities,  and  788.228  to  the  pu- 
pils. For  girls,  there  were  54  gymnasia,  108  pro- 
gymnasia,  and  24  other  schools.  The  pupils  num- 
bered 28,400.  —  Superior  primary  instruction  is 
given  in  the  district  schools,  and  elementary  pri- 
mary instruction  in  the  parish  and  village  schools. 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  24,000, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  at  870,000.  The  state 
established,  in  1872,  ten  normal  primary  schools, 
which  brought  the  number  of  these  institutions  up 
to  twenty-five.  Grants  are  voted  annually  by  the 
provincial  assemblies  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  primary  and  normal  schools,  and 
to  these  grants  are  added  the  private  contributions, 
which,  from  1865  to  1871,  amounted  to  the  siun 
of  1,183,540  roubles.  Every  one  feels  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  has  rendered  the  spread 


of  primary  instroction  still  more  urgent.  *  —  VI. 
Army  and  Naey.  The  organization  of  the  army 
and  of  military  service  was  reformed  by  a  ukaw 
of  Jan.  1,  1874.  ''The  service,"  it  is  said  in  thia 
act, ' '  weighed  exclusively  upon  the  bourgeois  claa» 
and  the  peasants,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Rossiaik 
subjects  were  freed  from  a  duty  equally  sacred  to 
all.  This  system  does  not  answer  the  military  ex- 
igencies of  the  age.  Contemporaneous  events  have 
proven  that  the  strength  of  states  does  not  cofQ- 
sist  alone  in  the  numerical  value  of  the  army,  bat 
principally  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
which  only  reach  their  highest  d^ree  of  develop- 
ment when  the  defense  of  the  fatherland  becomes 
the  common  work  of  the  nation;  when  all,  without 
distinction  of  rank  and  class,  unite  for  the  accom> 
plishment  of  this  sacred  task."— In  aooordaii£» 
with  these  principles,  the  emperor  sanctioned  a. 
number  of  laws  in  224  articles,  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  which  are  as  follows:  The  male  popu- 
lation, without  distinction  of  class,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  military  service.  The  paying  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  escape  the  service,  and  substitution,  are 
hereby  forbidden.  The  armed  force  of  the  empire- 
shall  be  composed  of  a  standing  army  and  a  militiav 
the  latter  shall  be  called  into  service  only  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  time  of  war.  The 
standing  army  shall  consist:  1,  of  the  active  army, 
recruitei  by  levies  of  men  throughout  all  the  em.- 
pire;  2,  of  the  reserve,  which  serves  to  complete 
the  effective  force  of  the  troops,  and  is  composed 
of  men  sent  on  leave  till  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service;  8,  of  Cossack  troops;  4,  of  troops  formed 
of  foreigners.  The  naval  army  is  composed  of 
the  fleet  and  of  its  reserve;  the  number  of  men 
necessary  to  complete  the  effective  force  of  tlie 
army  and  the  fleet  is  fixed  by  law  each  year.  — 
Entrance  into  the  service  is  determined  by  a  draw- 
ing of  lots.  The  individuals  whose  numbers  do 
not  call  them  into  the  active  service  are  enrolled 
in  the  militia.  Each  year  the  young  men  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years  by  the  first 
of  January,  are  liable  to  service.    For  the  marine 

*  Under  the  mlnletry  of  pnblic  InetractioD,  RiuBia  Ib  di- 
vided into  eleven  educational  districts,  each  presided  orer  "hy 
a  cnrator.  The  nine  universities,  in  1878,  were  attended  by 
6,850  students.  In  1876  there  were  24,4M  primary  schools^ 
with  1,019,488  pupils ;  in  1877  there  were  sixty-^^t  nor- 
mal schools,  with  4,696  pupils;  while  the  various  secoiMlaiy 
establishments— lycenms,  gymnaainms,  district  schools,  etc. 
—had  88,400  pupils.  In  the  budget  for  the  year  1882,  a  sum 
of  18,090,867  roubles  was  set  down  for  public  edacation.  — 
The  mass  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  as  yet  withoat 
education.  In  1860  only  two  out  of  every  hundred  recraits 
levied  for  the  army  were  able  to  read  and  write,  bat  the 
proportion  had  Uu^y  increased  in  1870,  when  eleven  out 
of  every  hundred  were  found  to  be  possessed  of  these  ele- 
ments of  knowledge.  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  ^vhi<dk 
has  a  system  of  public  instruction  separate  from  tbat  oC 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  education  is  all  but  univeraal,  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  being  able  at  least  to  read,  if  not  to- 
write.  The  empire,  Finland  excepted,  is  divided,  as  abov« 
stated,  into  educational  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  niunber 
of  lyceums,  at  which  the  young  men  intended  to  All  civil 
offices  are  mostly  instructed,  besides  gymnasiams,  higb 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  varying  according  to  aavs. 
and  population.  The  eleven  disuicts  are  those  of  St.  Pelet«> 
burg,  Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kasan,  Dorpat,  Kief,  Odean*  Wllu^ 
Warsaw,  Caucasus  and  Orenburg.  —  F.  M. 
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the  young  men  best  fitted  for  that  service  are 
chosen.  In  the  land  army  the  term  of  serrice  is 
fifteen  years,  six  in  active  service  and  nine  in  the 
reserve.  In  the  marine  the  term  is  ten  years, 
seven  of  active  service,  and  three  in  the  reserve. 
In  vrar  time  all  the  men  remain  in  active  service 
as  long  as  the  needs  of  the  state  demand  it. 
The  soldiers  and  marines  can  be  sent  into  the  re- 
serve before  their  term  of  active  service  expires. 
The  men  of  the  reserve  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws,  and  enjoy  the  rights  peculiar  to  their  station. 
"Wben  they  are  called  into  active  service,  in  case 
of  war,  their  families  are  supported  by  the  city  or 
rural  corporations,  in  which  they  are  domiciled. 
Soldiers  incapable  of  continuing  in  service  and 
deprived  of  resources,  receive  from  the  treasury 
three  roubles  a  month,  or  are  placed  in  the  hos- 
pitals. The  mill  tia  comprises  the  men  who  do  not 
form  part  of  the  standing  army,  but  who  are  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  from  the  age  when  they  are 
liable  to  be  conscripted  up  to  forty  years  com- 
pleted.—  Besides  the  exemptions  for  bodily  defects 
or  for  family  reasons,  reprieves  are  granted  as  fol- 
lows: 1,  two  years,  at  the  most,  for  individuals 
who  personally  manage  their  landed  property  or 
who  direct  the  commercial  or  industrial  establish- 
ments belonging  to  them,  excepting  dealers  in 
strong  liquors;  2,  from  two  to  seven  years,  to 
pupils  of  various  ecclesiastical,  collegiate  or  artistic 
establishments,  divided  into  five  classes.  More- 
over, the  term  of  active  service  is  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  four  years,  three  years, 
and  even  to  six  months,  and  that  of  the  reserve 
to  eleven  years,  in  favor  of  young  men  who  have 
graduated  at  certain  establishments  of  public  in- 
struction. Members  of  the  Christian  clergy  only 
are  completely  exempt.  Young  men  who  have 
the  rank  of  doctor  of  medicine  or  of  licentiate  in 
the  veterinary  art  or  in  pharmacy,  or  who  are  pen- 
sioners of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  sent  to  a  foreign 
land,  or  who  are  professors  in  establishments  of 
public  instruction,  are  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
reserve  for  fifteen  years.  There  are  also  certain 
temporaiy  exemptions  in  tlie  fleet,  and  reductions 
of  service  from  one  to  two  years  in  certain  cases. — 
Volunteers  are  received  into  the  land  army,  on  their 
proving ;  1,  that  they  are  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age;  2,  that  they  are  minors,  and  that  their 
parents  or  guardians  have  consented  to  their  en- 
listment; 8,  that  they  have  passed  an  examination 
in  the  complete  course  of  studies  in  an  establlsh- 
ment  of  public  instruction,  or  a  special  examina- 
tion determined  by  the  ministers  of  war  and  of 
public  instruction.  They  serve  for  three  months, 
if  they  have  passed  the  examination  in  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  class;  .for  six  months,  if  in  an 
establishment  of  the  second  class;  and  for  two 
years,  if  they  have  only  passed  the  Bi)ecial  exam- 
ination. At  the  expiration  of  these  terms  they  are 
allowed,  in  time  of  peace,  if  they  are  not  officers, 
to  remain  in  the  active  service  or  to  pass  into  the 
militia,  where  they  are  kept  for  nine  years.  Vol- 
unteers admitted  into  the  guard  or  into  the  cavalry 
must  support  themselves  at  their  own  expense;  in 


the  other  troops  they  are  supported  by  the  state. 
In  the  navy  the  special  examination  is  appropriate 
for  that  service;  volunteers  are  held  for  two  years' 
active  service  and  five  years  in  the  reserve.  —  The 
annual  contingent  is  divided  among  the  provinces- 
by  the  minister  of  war;  then  that  of  each  province 
is  divided  among  the  subdivisions  by  a  recruiting 
board.  In  each  district  or  city  a  committee  ia 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  lists  of  names,  sub- 
ject to  the  drawing  by  lot,  with  visiting  the  young 
men,  and  deciding  upon  their  admission  or  exemp- 
tion. The  provincial  assembly  controls  the  opera- 
tions, examines  the  complaints,  and  decides  upon 
or  refers  them  to  superior  authority.  —  The  ukase 
does  not  apply  to  Cossacks  and  the  other  popula- 
tion whose  military  obligations  are  determined 
by  special  provisions.  —  The  regular  army  pre- 
sented, on  a  peace  footing,  Jan.  1, 1872,  an  effective 
force  of  760,000  men,  of  which  28,000  were  offi- 
cers of  all  ranks,  and  782,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  forming  82  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  281  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  782,000^ 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  were  thus 
divided:  infantry,  672,400;  cavalry,  61,700;  artil- 
lery, 80,500;  engineer  corps,  17,400.  To  these 
figures  must  be  added  560,000  men  on  leave,  who 
could  be  called  for  in  case  of  war.  — The  naval 
forces  were  composed,  in  1870,  of  216  vessels- 
of  all  classes,  194  of  which  were  steamships, 
and  22  sailing  vessels,  carrying  1,464  pieces  of 
ordnance.  There  were  eight  iron-clad  frigates, 
three  bomb-protected  batteries,  thirteen  iron-clad 
battieries,  five  ships,  twelve  frigates,  and  fifteen 
corvettes.  The  effective  force  of  the  military 
marine  was  75  admirals,  vice-admirals  and  rear 
admirals,  2,840  officers,  and  20,086  marines  and 
sailors.  There  are  two  admiralties,  one  at  8t. 
Petersburg  for  the  fleet  of  the  Baltic,  and  one  at 
NicolaXef  for  the  fleet  of  the  Black  sea.  The 
principal  dock  yards  are  in  these  two  cities,  and 
at  Okhta,  Cronstadt,  Kherson  and  Archangel.  A 
great  arsenal  is  established  at  Kolpina,  near  St. 
Petersburg.*  — VII.  Finanees.  Peter  the  Great, 
according  to  historians,  had,  to  meet  all  his  enter- 
prises, a  revenue  of  only  5,000,000  roubles,  with 
tributes  in  kind,  and  the  expenses  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  receipts.  Both  increased  after  hia 
reign,  but  the  expends  chiefly.  Catherine  II. ,  hav- 
ing exhausted  ajl  other  expedients,  had  recoiuiae 
to  a  paper  currency,  which,  in  1817,  amounted 
to  210,000,000  roubles.  To  reduce  it,  recourse 
was  had  to  internal  loans;  then,  this  recourse  not 
being  sufficient,  in  1820,  foreign  loans  were  nego- 


•  The  following  was 
sion  army  m  1882  : 

the  compos 

ition  of  the  regular  "Bxa^ 

Peace 
Footing. 

War 
Footing. 

BattaDoTtt .X - 

1,045 

404 

1,663 

04,780 

1,7W 

Soixadrona 

41» 

OanB 

8,77» 

Horses.... - --.-- -. 

888.06ft 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  varions  divisions  of  the  Rnssian 
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tiated.  In  1847,  the  debt  bearing  interest  reached 
the  sum  of  815,000,000,  with  184,000,000  of  paper 
money  in  circulation;  and  in  1860,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  the  military  expenses  and  the 
construction  of  the  first  railyrays,  the  amount  of 
the  debt  was  more  than  doubled.    But  the  em- 


*nny.  aooording  to  the  retaniflof  the  mhiifltiy  of  war,  was 
u  follow!  in  1888  : 

ARID. 

IWoe 

War 
Vootinff. 

1.    B^gnlAranny: 
lnfl|i>tiy  ..  ;     .  __-. 

nil 

1.916.700 

Cavalnr - — — 

94,466 

Artillery 

S10,779 

Bngineen 

4S;d6« 

Total 

840.711 

0,500 
84,196 
S,01S 

2,904,898 

8,610 
148.400 

9.    Irregular  aimy: 
Infantry  r. 7Z 

OaTalry ............ 

Artillery 

18,660 

Total ••• 

43,006 

168,560 

QenenJ  total 

8B4.819 

8,427,868 

To  tbii  has  to  be  added  the  staff,  gendannerie,  militia  (raised 
only  in  time  of  war),  etc.,  which  woold  raise  the  war  forces 
to  a  total  of  8,788,806  men.  —By  the  law  of  Dec.  18,  187B, 
which  came  into  force  Jan.  1, 1881,  personal  military  service  is 
declared  ohligatoiy  in  Finland.  The  Finnish  troops  form  nine 
hattalions  of  riflemen,  esch  with  eighteen  officers  and  606 
men,  and  nnmber  in  idl  4,883.  —Among  the  irrognlar  troops 
of  Russia  the  most  important  are  the  Cossaclcs.  The  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks  contains  from  600,000  to  100,000  inhab- 
itants. By  imperial  decree,  dated  April  89, 1875,  every  Oos- 
aack  of  the  Don,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  of  age.  Is  bonnd 
to  render  militaiy  service.  No  sahstitntion  Is  allowed,  nor 
payment  of  money  in  lien  of  service.  Exemption  from  mil- 
itary service  is  granted,  however,  at  all  times,  to  the  Chris- 
tian clergy,  and,  m  times  of  peace,  to  physicians  and  veter- 
inary snrgeons,  apothecaries,  and  teachers  in  pobUc  schools. 
The  regular  military  force  consists  of  flfty-f our  cavalry  regi- 
ments, each  numbering  1,044  men,  making  a  total  of  66,8^). 
^e  nmnber  of  Cossacks  is  computed  as  follows : 


oossAcacs. 

HeMls. 

^S.^S7 

On  the  Black  sea 

Great  Russian  Cossacks  on  the  Cau- 
caslan  line 

196,000 

160,000 
440,000 
60,000 
00,000 
60,000 

18,000 
18,000 

Don  Cossacks..................... 

66.000 

Ural  Cossacks 

8,000 

Orenburg  Cossacks........ 

10,000 

8iberlan°rosnackA 

9,000 

Total 

875,000 

180,000 

The  military  oiganiiation  of  the  Cossacks  is  In  eight  districts, 
oalled  vKdsikot.  Each  woissko  fnmislies  a  certain  number 
of  regiment^  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  undergoijqg  con- 
stant military  exercise,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the  field, 
on  being  summoned,  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  The  two 
larger  districts  are  the  woissko  of  Kuban,  which  has  the 
prlvil<^  of  furnishing  a  squadron  of  picked  men  for  an  im- 
perial escort  in  time  of  war,  and  the  second  the  woissko  of 
Terak,  which  furnishes  a  like  escort  in  time  of  peace.  —The 
Cossacks  are  a  race  of  free  men;  neither  serfage  nor  any 
other  dependence  upon  the  land  has  existed  among  them. 
The  entire  territory  belongs  to  the  Cossack  commune,  and 
every  individual  has  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  pastures,  hunUng  grounds  and  fisheries. 
This  Cossacks  pay  no  taxes  to  the  government,  but,  in  lieu  of 


peror  brought  about  improvements  fn  the 
agement  of  the  finances;  he  wished  to  have  s 
regular  budget,  and  for  the  first  time  that  of  186S 
was  given  to  the  public.  This  was,  according  to 
L.  Faucher's  expression,  a  veritable  revolukioii. 
According  to  the  financial  accounts,  the  ordinary 
receipts  in  the  years  1864  and  1871,. in  roublea, 
were  as  follows : 


Direct  taxes. 


Indirect  taxes : 

Liquors 

Saft 

Tobacco 

Beet-root  sugar 

Customs 

Stamps 

Registration 

Passports,  maritime  dntlet  and  tolls 

Rc|;alian  rights: 

Mines 

Coinage 

PostoSkM 

Telegraphs 

Domains  of  the  state 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Bevenue  of  Transcancasus 


86,760,000 
9,680,000 

117,800,000 
9,880,000 
4,010,000 

6eo,a» 

86,670,000 
6,480,000 
2,680,000 
6,880,000 

t,600,000 
8,500,000 
7,700,000 
1,900,000 
68,880,000 
88.250,000 
8,450,000 


oitra^oQo 


14a,7»,O0O 
U,6aO,OQO 


7;6OQg000 
5,19D,0M 
6,110,000 

8,7W,O00 
4.Q8CMn» 
9.700,000 
S,fl80,000 
86,010,000 
64,000,000 
6,240,000 


The  only  diminution  is  in  connection  witti  the 
domains  of  the  state,  and  is  a  result  of  the  i 


this,  they  are  boond  lo  peif onn  militaiy  asrviee.  They  mm 
divided  into  three  classes:  vis.,  1,  the  minots,  or  — Wrfrf- 
rUue,  up  to  their  sixteenth  year ;  8,  thooe  on  actnal  aerT. 
ice,  the  aughUiye,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  then- 
fore  until  their  forty-second  year;  8,  those  releaaed.fWiiB 
serrloe,  the  otttavfUfe^  who  remain  for  Ats  yean,  or'antQ 
their  forty-seventh  year.  In  the  reserve,  after  which  period 
they  are  regarded  as  wholly  released  from  service  and  in- 
valided. Bveiy  Cossack  is  obliged  to  equip,  clothe  and 
arm  himself  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  keep  Ua  bone. 
While  on  service  b^ond  the  frontiers  of  his  own  OMuitiy, 
he  receives  rations  of  food  and  provender,  and  a  sniaU 
amount  of  pay.  The  artillery  and  train  are  at  the  char^ge  of 
the  government  Instead  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  Doe 
Cossacks,  the  Russian  government  pays  them  an  sumnal 
tribute,  varying  In  peace  and  war,  together  with  gmnta  to 
be  distributed  among  the  widows  and  oiphans  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  battle.  Besides  the  regular  Cossacka,  then 
are,  on  the  Orenburg  and  Siberian  lines,  the  BaahMr  Ooa- 
sacks,  numbering  some  800,000  men.  ~  The  Roasiaa  navy 
(1888)  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the  fleet  of  the  Baltic, 
and  that  of  the  Black  sea.  Each  of  these  two  fleets  ia  again 
subdivided  into  sections,  of  which  three  are  in  or  near  tbe 
Baltic,  and  two  in  or  near  the  Black  sea.  The  diviaiooa,  lika 
the  Bnglish,  carry  the  white,  blue  and  red  flagi  an  airai^e. 
ment  originating  with  the  Dutch,  bat  without  the  rank  of  tbe 
admirals  being  connected  with  the  color  of  the  flag.  ~  At  tbe 
end  of  the  year  1880  the  strength  of  the  various  diviaiooa  of 
the  Russian  navy  was  returned  offldally  as  follows  :  1,  tbe 
Baltic  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  aevest  bmb- 
of-war,  comprising  twenty-seven  armor-clad  ships,  fovty> 
four  unarmored  steamers,  and  sixty-six  transports;  2,  the 
Black  ses  fleet,  consisting  of  thir^-one  men^>f>war,  • 
prising  three  armor^^lad  aliipf ,  twenty-flvc  anarmond  s 
ers,  and  three  transports;  8,  the  Caqiianssafleet»  4  ^ 

of  eleven  unarmored  steamers  and  eight  transports;  4^  tbe 
Siberian  fleet,  consisting  of  flitoen  unarmored  steamers  and 
twenty-one  transports.  The  total  comprises  888  aaee  of- 
war,  idl  steamers,  armed  with  661  guaa,  with  engines  sugiii 
gating  188,180  horse  power.— The  Iron-dad  fleet  of  war  of 
Russia,  comprising  thirty  ships,  twenty-eight  in  the  Baltic 
and  two  in  the  Blade  sea,  was  made  up,  at  the  end  of  1880,  of 
the  following  classes  of  ships  :  1st  class,  three  masfli^ss  tar- 
ret  ships,  18  and  14  inch  armor  thickness;  81  daas,  Bins  aa»- 
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dpaiion  of  the  peasants.  If  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  the  anticipated  deficit  in  receipts  are 
deducted,  yiz.,  42,000,000  for  1864  and  52,000,000 
for  1871,  we  find,  for  the  first  of  these  years,  a 
total  of  804,246,000,  and  for  the  second  a  total  of 
487.966,000.  But  as  the  budget  of  Poland  has  been 
joined  to  that  of  the  empire,  80,000,000  must  be 
added  to  the  first  of  the  two  totals,  and  by  add- 
ing them  we  find  an  increase  in  the  receipts,  of 
158,720,000  roubles,  without  any  increase  in  taxes 
except  upon  liquors.  The  following  table  shows 
the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  years  named,  in 
rouMes: 


imn. 


PubUc  debt 

Qntid  body  or  ootpe  of  the  ttate. .. 

Clergy 

Imperial  hooeehold 

F6reign  tftain 

War 

Nary 

Bomalna  of  the  emigre 

Interior 

Pablic  inBtmction 

Means  of  commonication 

Justice 

General  control  of  theemirfie 

The  stod 

Expenses  of  Poland 

Administration  of  the  Cancasos... 


60,680,000 
1,200,000 
5,840.000 
7,750,000 
2,000,000 

119,«0,000 

n,(no,ooo 

0,190.000 
98,490.000 
8,940.000 
95,100,000 
8,480,000 
890,000 
800,000 


8,810,000 


8r^(Vjl.^«J00 

iMVi.iOO 
n^Ji>.*100 
ltf,iUH)00 

l^.JTiMOO 
15(niV>..00 

41:,  ia.M!Oo 
i(f.:<iMioo 

J.t(iij,(O0 
O.tkU.tiOO 


Deducting  the  expenses  of  Poland,  we  hare  for 
1864  a  total  of  851,846,000  roubles,  and  for  1871 
a  total  of  408,422,000  roubles,  consequently  an  in- 
crease which  is  not  the  result  alone  of  the  increase 
in  the  debt  and  the  military  expenses,  but  also  of 
the  improvements  made  in  the  different  services. — 
The  expenditure  of  1864,  compared  with  the  re- 
ceipts, presents  a  deficit  of  47,000,000;  in  1871  we 
find  10,000,000  deficit,but  we  shall  see,  further  on. 
that  the  debt  had  increased.  —  The  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  railways  and  of 
certain  ports,  are  paid  separately  from  a  special 
fund  raised  by  means  of  loans.  The  budget  of 
1874  was  thus  fixed:  receipts  from  all  sources, 
689,851,656 roubles;  expenses,  586, 688, 886 roubles. 
—  The  debt  is  divided  into  the  public* debt  prop- 
erly speaking,  or  consolidated  debt,  the  fioating 
debt,  and  the  paper  currency.  The  consolidated 
debt  is  composed  of  loans  effected  at  different 
periods  since  1708,  at  different  rates  and  under 
different  forms,  some  domestic  and  some  foreign; 
some  to  be  liquidated  or  redeemable  at  a  fixed 
time,  others  at  no  determinate  period;  lastly,  some 
to  reduce  the  paper  currency,  others  to  cover  the 
deficits,  and  others  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  con 

fotaig  cnii0an,4  to  8  inch  armor;  8d  class,  sixteen  Tessels  for 
coast  defense,  4  to  4i  inch  armor;  4th  class,  two  circolar 
moofttotn,  11  and  18  inch  armor.— The  imperial  navy  was 
oornnwndod,  in  1860,  by  17  admirals,  88  vice-admirals,  81  rear 
admirals,  901  ftrst^lass  captains,  96  second-class  captains,  808 
captain  lieoteaants,  448  lleotenants,  and  128  midshipmen  of 
the  special  corps  attached  to  the  navj.  The  navigation  de- 
tachasent  contained,  at  the  same  date,  Ave  generals  and  606 
staff  oflleers;  the  naval  artillery,  fonr  generals  and  197  staff 

a;  and  the  naval  engineers,  six  generals  and  180  staff 

k— F.M. 


struction  of  railways  or  of  advances  for  the  re- 
demption of  serfs.  In  1868,  this  debt  amounted 
to  759,000,000  roubles,  and,  Jan.  1,  1872,  to 
966,000,000.  It  had,  therefore,  increased  207,- 
000,000.  Moreover,  the  debt  of  Poland  havmg 
been  charged  to  the  treasury,  in  1869,  and  this 
debt  amounting  to  92,000,000  in  1872,  the  debt  of 
Russia  was  therefore  increased  to  1,058.000,000. 
The  floating  debt  is  composed  of  treasury  bonds, 
of  fifty  roubles  each.  It  amounted,  in  1868,  to 
189,000,000  roubles;  from  1866  to  1872  it  remained 
fixed  at  216,000,000.  The  paper  currency  con- 
sists of  credit  notes  put  into  forced  circulation  by 
the  bank  of  Russia.  They  do  not  bear  interest, 
and  are  not  guaranteed  by  a  metallic  reserve,  like 
the  other  credit  notes  issued  by  the  same  bank  for 
its  own  operations.  In  1868.  after  118,000,000  rou- 
bles had  been  retired  from  circulation  or  burned, 
there  remained  648,000,000.  In  1872  there  were 
724,000,000,  and  adding  the  notes  issued  to  replace 
those  of  the  former  institutions  of  credit  to  which 
the  bank  of  Russia  succeeded  in  1860,  the  circu- 
lation amounted  po  959,000,000.  As  to  the  debt 
arising  from  the  redemption  of  the  serfs,  the 
advances  made  by  the  treasury  amounted,  from 
1861  to  Jan.  1,  1871,  to  the  sum  of  559,981,289 
roubles,  out  of  which  251,500,000  were  retained 
for  the  mortgage  debts  of  the  former  own- 
ers.*—  VIII.  Means  of  (hmmunicaUon,  When 
Peter  the  Great  tried  to  remedy  the  enormous 
greatness  of  the  distances  which  separated  and 
still  separate  the  groups  of  habitations,  it  was  by 
means  of  interior  waters,  seas,  lakes,  streams  and 
rivers  that  he  undertook  to  create  means  of  com- 
munication. He  commenced  the  Junction  of  the 
Volga  with  the  basin  of  the  Neva  and  that  of  the 
Dwina  of  the  north,  by  a  system  of  navigation 
which  was  conthiued  by  his  successors ;  and  it 

*  Thepahlic  revenne  of  the  empire  is  derived  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  while  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditore  is  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  interest  on  the  pablic  debt  There  are  annual  budget 
estimates  published  by  the  government, -and  also,  since  1868, 
accounts  of  the  actual  receipto  and  disbursements  of  the 
state,  which,  entering  into  minute  details,  csn  not  be  issued 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years.  —The  following 
table  gives  the  total  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
imperUl  government,  in  roubles,  for  each  of  the  years  1875- 
81: 


TEARS. 

ReTenue. 

Ezpenditare. 

1875««.. -«««..«.«..•«.«««•«.-.. - 

688.808,808 
884.791.890 
6«7.784,8«8 
88S,9r8,785 
661.g64;i98 
661.018.868 
851,754,009 

689.060:498 

1876 

684.706.188 

1877 

687,778,074 

1878 

800,510,618 

1879 

641,9M.0B7 

1880 

894,606.818 

1881 

7S;8n;887 

The  expenditure  1878-81  is  exclusive  of  the  large  expenses  in- 
curred daring  the  war  with  Turkey,  which  in  1878  amounted 
to  about  51,000.000  roubles,  in  1877  to  over  489,000,000.  fai 
1878  to  406.000.000.  in  1879  to  196.000.000.  and  in  1880  to  about 
69,000,000.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  during  the 
last  Ave  years,  the  actual  value  of  the  rouble  has  only  been 
about  two  English  shillings.  —  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue  and  the  chief  branches  of  ex- 
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composed  to-day  of  three  branches,  measuring, 
altogether,  8,460  kilometres,  558  of  which  are  of 
oanal.  This  system  unites  the  Caspian  sea  with 
the  Baltic  and  the  White  sea.  In  the  west  the 
Baltic  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  Black 
aea  by  three  lines  of  navigation,  composed,  one 

penditare  of  the  goYemment  in  roables,  according  to  the 
Iradget  estimates  for  1888  : 

8(mrct$  qf  Swmiu, 
1.    Ordinary  rerenne : 

DInjct  taxes 188.801,700 

Indirecttaxes 890.087,040 

Hint,  mines,  post  and  telegraphs 86,188,888 

State  domains 48,508^ 

MlsccllanoouB  receipts 49,168,117 

Bevenaeof  Transcaucasia 9,8M,548 

Total  ordinary  revenue 860,717,870 

8.    "Rec^ttesd*ordre" 83,185,088 

8.    Bztraordinary  rsoeipta 88,181.574 

Total  revenue 788,004,518 

Branehu  qf  WxpeniMwn. 
1.    Ordinary  expenditure : 
Interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  national  debt...  191,778,887 

Imperial  chancery 1,860,880 

HoTysynod -•- 10,800.800 

Ministry  of  the  imperial  house 8,054,000 

Ministry  of  foreign  aflAlrs 8,888.185 

MInUtry  of  war 188,480,048 

Ministry  of  the  navy 87,607,781 

Ministry  of  Anance 78,480,477 

Ministry  of  the  imperial  domains 19,944,888 

Ministry  of  the  interior 85,180,548 

Ministry  of  public  instruction 18,080.867 

Ministry  of  public  works  and  railways 18,078,905 

Ministry  of  Justice 14,780.888 

Department  of  general  control 8,!M)7,885 

Civil  administration  of  the  Transcaucasus 7,868,891 

Various 981,889 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 898,505,151 

8.    AnUcipated  deficits  in  receipts 8,600,000 

8.    "Dtfpensesd'orrire" 88,185,088 

4.    Extraordinary  expenses 78,744.898 

Total  expenditure 788,004,518 

It  is  expected  that  the  actual  revenue  will  show  a  deficit  of 
4,600,000  roubles.  The  budget  estimates  for  1888  balance  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  at  778,505,483  roubles,  or  £111,815,- 
-060.  —  In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1888,  the  total 
amount,  in  roubles,  required  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  sinking  fund,  was  divided  as  follows : 

Foreign  loans : 

Terminable 88,481,801 

Perpetual 88,488,173 

Internal  terminable  loans : 

Debt  to  sundry  departments 185,887 

4  per  cent,  bank  bills  (metallic) 4,600,000 

5  per  cent,  bank  bills 13.460,000 

First  and  second  lottery  loans 18.885,000 

First  and  second  oriental  loans 44,000,000 

Treasury  bills 9,881,800 

Polish  obligations 1,890,000 

Debt  on  Polish  "  Feuilles  de  liquidation '' 8,184.188 

Internal  perpetual  loans 10,117,848 

Interest  and  sinking  fand  on  consolidated  bills 

Issued  for  construction  of  railways,  etc 61,984.708 

Total 188.776,887 

— The  finances  of  RubsU,  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the 
•century,  exhibit  large  annual  deficits,  caused  partly  by  an 
enormous  expenditure  for  war,  and  partly  by  the  construction 
of  reproductive  works,  such  as  railways.  But  the  war  ex- 
penditure was  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of  the  deficits.  —  Ac- 
•cording  to  ofilclal  returns,  issued  in  1881,  the  total  war  outlay 
hicurr^  by  Russia  during  the  four  years  1878  to  1880,  amount- 
ed to  1,075,898,858  roubles,  or  jB153,e88,003.  —  To  cover  a 
series  of  annual  deficits,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure 
the  capital  for  the  construction  of  a  net-work  of  railways 
throughout  the  empire,  a  number  of  foreign  loans  were 
nised  during  the  thirty-two  years  from  1860  to  1868.    The 


of  the  western  Dwina,  and  the  canals  of  the  Be- 
resina  and  the  Dnieper;  the  second  of  the  Chaca, 
a  tributary  of  the  Niemen,  and  of  the  Pripet,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dnieper;  the  third,  of  the  Vislula, 
the  Boug  and  the  Pripet.  The  south  does  not  fare 
so  weli,  the  Caspian  sea  has  no  direct  commnni- 

most  important  of  them  were,  first,  a  loan  of  £5,600,000.  is- 
sued  in  1860,  to  meet  the  expenditure  for  the  railway  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow;  secondly,  a  loan  of  £18,000.000, 
issued  in  1860;  thirdly,  a  loan  of  £8.000,000,  issued  in  1880; 
and  fourthly,  a  loan  of  £15,000,000,  issued  in  1808,  the  latter 
three  contracted  partly  for  the  covering  of  financial  deOcUs 
and  partly  for  the  construction  of  railways.  The  sabseqmnl 
foreign  loans  were:  one  for  £8,800,000,  Issued  in  1868,  and 
two  for  £8,000,000  each  issued  respectively  in  1864  and  ]808u 
The  next  was  a  foreign  loan  of  £15,000,000,  brought  oat  in 
September,  187B,  and  the  serond  raised  In  I>eoember,  1873^ 
The  following  table  gives  the  year  of  issue,  nominal  oipltal, 
interest  per  cent.,  and  price  of  issue,  of  the  foreign  Ioadb  of 
Russia,  fifteen  in  number— Including  eariy  liabilities  rf^»<wg 
back  to  1888-contracted  up  to  188B : 


TEAR  OF  ISSUE. 

nominal  CapiUL 

Interest. 

TJSU'' 

\9IH^   , 

8,400,000 

5600,000 

12.000,010 

8,000,000   . 

15,000,000 

3^800,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

83,110,000 

18,(100,000 

18,000,000 

15,000,000 

15,000.000 

1,480  000 

15.U00.000 

15,000.000 

aM,000,000 

8,000,000 

Percent. 

44 

8 

4k 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5» 

4 
8 

Pr.Ofiat. 
T7 

I860   *.. 

11$ 

I860 

08 

I860 

W 

1862 

04 

1888 

1864 

8B 
88 

1868 

81 

1867-0 

81 -S 

1870 

80 

1871 

81 

1878 

804 

1878 

1874 

10 

1875 

87* 

18T7 

85 

1880 

7S 

1888 

55 

Total 

903,000,000 

- 

Not  included  in  the  above  list  are  several  loans  for  raIlwBj% 
guaranteed  by  the  imperial  government.  The  earlier  of  the 
foreign  loans  of  Ruesia  have  become  largely  reduced  at  prra- 
ent,  through  the  operation  of  sinking  funds.  Of  cbe  180 
loan,  issued  by  Messrs.  Rothschild,  more  than  one-half  had 
been  repaid  at  the  end  of  1875;  of  the  1860  loan,  contracted 
for  by  Baring  Brothers,  the  outstanding  sum  was  £^860,000; 
of  the  1880  loan,  issued  by  Thomson,  Bonar  A  Co.,  the 
amount  was  £5,100,000 ;  and  of  the  1860  loan.  Issued  by  Ba> 
ring  Brothers,  it  was  £6,800,000  at  the  same  date.  But  tha 
repayments  of  the  subsequent  loans,  through  einkiog  funds, 
were  comparatively  small.—  The  entire  public  debt  cf  Rinngia, 
interior  and  foreign,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  9,460,000.000 
roubles,  or  £850,000,000^  on  Sept.  1, 1878.  the  total  indadiag 
an  internal  loan  of  810,000,000  roubles,  or  £80,000.000,  iaeaed 
in  1877,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  ■^giiimit 
Turkey,  and  another  internal  loan,  called  **  the  seoond  easft- 
em  loan ."  to  the  amount  of  800,000,000  roublcs,or  £CK,8&7,14S. 
issued  In  August,  1878.  On  Jan.  1, 1880,  the  total  d«bt  had 
increased  to  4,480,812,000  roubles,  or £640,116,090. —Indoded 
in  the  debt  here  enumerated  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  ] 
money,  with  forced  currency.  According  to  official  ] 
the  total  amount  of  bank  notes  in  cireulation  on  Jan.  ].  1876, 
was  707,818,480  roubles,  or  £1 18,001,085,  Olicre  were  new  is- 
sues of  p:ipsr  money  to  a  very  large  amonnt  during  tbe  years 
1878-0.  The  total  debt  represented  by  paper  money  of  foreed 
currency,  was  estimated  at  1,600,000,000  roubles,  or  npwaid 
of  £810,000,000.  in  January,  1880. — The  deetmedon  of  pablie 
credit,  through  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money,  ts,  as  re- 
marked above,  of  old  standing.  In  the  reign  of  Catheriae 
n.,  the  first  attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  was  made  to  eov«r  the 
annual  deficito  by  a  very  liberal  supply  of  paper  roiiblca»  tha 
sum  total  of  which  at  the  death  of  the  empress,  1786,  •"^^^rntrii- 
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<»tk>n  with  the  Black  sea,  and  the  basin  of  the 
«ea  of  Azof  is  entirely  isolated.  There  are  in  all 
^,837  kilometres  of  natural  navigable  lines,  con- 
nected by  1,881  kilometres  of  canals.  There  are 
navigation  and  steam-towage  companies  upon  the 
y  olga,  the  Neva,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Vistula.  But 
the  rivers  are  only  open  usually  six  months  in  the 
year  in  the  north,  and  eight  to  nine  months  in  the 
■south,  and  the  cold  closes  the  canals  even  longer. 
"The  transports  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  a  quarter  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  value  declared;  this  tax  is  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  navigation  works. 
According  to  the  official  Vremennik  of  1866,  the 
•quantities  of  merchandise  carried  by  water  in  that 
jrear  were : 

PDoda. 

3«»lnof  the  Volga 170,288,766 

Basin  of  the  Nera 14fi,750,a8B 

Baainof  the  Dnieper 90,354,041 

Baaln  of  tlie  Dona 8.267.784 

Basin  of  tbe  Dwina. 0,06e,8a0 

Basin  of  theNIemen 8,748,440 

Obtal 8S6,822,064 

— Htghtoays.  The  roads  practicable  in  all  seasons 
<)ate  only  from  1816.  They  were  in  1867,  in  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  only  8,416  kilometres  in  length. 
The  post  roads  had,  in  1874,  an  extent  of  94,000 
kilometres.  Transportation  is  possible  on  wheels 
during  four  months  of  the  summer,  and  on  run- 
ners over  the  snow  during  four  months  of  the 
winter.  There  are  not  more  than  1200  days  in  the 
jrear  when  communication  is  easy;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  roads  are  insufficient,  horses,  cattle  and 
fodder  are  procurable  at  a  small  price,  so  that  grain 
and  the  products  of  the  mines  are  carried  consid- 
erable distances  for  a  less  price  than  that  of  trans- 
portation in  more  favored  climates.  The  principal 
highways  are  those  from  St.  Petersburg  to'the  Chi- 
-nese  frontier,  by  way  of  Irkoutsk  (6,616  kilome- 
tres), from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Prussian  frontier, 
via  Warsaw  (1,178  kilometres)  and  via  Tilsit  (816 
kilometres),  and  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Abo  (618 
kilometres). — Railways,  The  first  was  that  from 
13t.  Petersburg  to  Tsar8ko6-S€;lo,  which  is  only 

to  900,000,000.  Daring  the  solMeqnent  wars  with  France  and 
Turkey,  new  emissions  of  paper  followed,  with  the  conse- 
•quenoe  that  in  1816  the  notes  liad  fallen  to  418,  that  Is,  one 
silver  rouble  was  worth  fonr  roubles  eighteen  kopecks  in  pa- 
per. Great  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  government  to 
improve  this  state  of  things,  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the 
IMper  from  eircnhition.  After  ten  years  of  improved  flnan- 
€iaJ  management,  there  remained,  however,  still  600,000,000 
of  notes,  circolating  at  the  rate  cf  three  paper  roubles  to  one 
-flUver  rouble.  As  a  flnal  remedy,  the  imperial  government 
withdrew,  m  1843,  the  whole  of  the  old  paper  money,  intro- 
ducing, in  its  stead,  a  new  form  cf  bank  notes,  with  forced 
•currency.  By  these  and  other  means,  particularly  the  estub- 
llshroent,  in  1800,  of  a  state  bank,  the  bank  of  Russia,  under 
the  control  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  nominal  value  of 
the  paper  money  was  considerably  raised,  with  a  prospect  of 
-the  resumpUon  of  specie  payments  in  the  coarse  of  a  num- 
ber of  years.  —  The  grand  duchy  of  Finland  had  a  reve- 
nue of  83,820,714  marcs,  or  £l,202,8B8,  and  an  expenditure  of 
8ft,18l,148  maica.  or  £1,405,845,  in  1882.  Its  total  debt  on 
Jm.  1, 1801,  amoanted  to  01,488,865  marcs,  or  £8,456,914.  In 
December,  188S,  Finland  contracted  an  additional  loan  of 
jB81O,000  at  4  per  cent.,  for  forty-two  years.  The  special 
Inidgets  of  Poland  ceased  m  1807,  on  the  flnal  incoipotatton 
<rf  the  kingdom  with  AaatU.~F.  M. 


twenty-8ix  kilometres  long;  it  was  built  by  the  state 
and  finished  in  1885.  The  state  commenced  in  1843 
the  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg' to  Moscow,  648 
kilometres  long,  and  opened  it  in  1851 .  Since  1 856, 
the  undertakings  of  new  lines  have  been  granted 
to  private  individuals,and  in  1858  the  state  gave  up 
the  management  of  those  under  its  control.  The 
railroads  in  running  order  Jan.  1, 1872,  represent- 
ed a  total  length  of  14,008  kilometres;  the  lines  in 
course  of  construction  had  1,454  kilometres.  (See 
note  at  the  end  of  IX.)  — IX.  Besaurces, — Agrieul- 
ture,  Russia,  from  the  agricultural  point  of  view, 
has  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  hec- 
tares in  arable  lands  and  meadows,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  millions  in  forests,  fifty-seven 
millions  in  steppes  which  can  be  utilized  as  pas- 
turage, and  eighty  millions  in  non-productive 
lands.  Of  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions,  ninety-eight,  situated  between  the  fifty- 
first  and  fifty-fourth  degrees  of  latitude  to  the 
west,  and  between  the  fifty-seventh  and  fifty-fourth 
.to  the  east,  constitute  the  region  called  the  region 
of  the  black  earth,  and  which  is  especially  pro- 
ductive. In  Finland  tbe  extent  devoted  to  rural 
economy  is  estimated  at  thirty-one  millions  of 
hectares,  and  in  Poland  at  ten  and  a  half  millions. 
—  The  progress  of  agriculture  is  trammeled  by 
various  unfavorable  circumstances:  the  lack  of 
capital,  the  lack  of  hands,  absenteeism,  and,  above 
all,  communism  applied  to  the  lands.  LakM>r,  be- 
•sides,  because  of  the  climate,  is  suspended  during 
seven  months  of  the  year,  and  extremely  hurried 
during  four  others;  which  greatly  restricts  culti- 
vation. Serfdom  has  disappeared,  but  ignorance 
and  carelessness  continue.  A  very  great  number 
of  proprietors,  whose  property  was  weighed  down 
with  mortgages,  found  themselves  greatly  impov- 
erished when  the  eart^  failed  them.  The  labor- 
ers, whom  it  was  necessary  to  employ  and  pay, 
have  shown,  it  is  said,  in  general,  little  zeal  and 
even  little  good  faith  in  the  execution  of  their 
engagements.  Moreover,  they  did  not  have  tbe 
knowledge  which  less  rude  methods  demanded. 
Some  proprietors  have  tried  to  farm  out  their 
lands,  but  good  farmers  are  only  found  in  the 
southwest.  The  proprietors  are  contented,  under 
these  circumstances,  with  small  rents  on  long 
leases,  and  the  rent  is  double  for  leases  by  the 
year.  In  a  great  part  of  the  empire  the  proprie- 
tors have  been  compelled  to  divide  up  their  estates 
and  lease  them  by  the  year  in  small  lots ;  culti- 
vation has  not  been  improved  thereby.  Another 
system  consists  in  having  the  work  done  by  con- 
tract with  the  implements  of  the  cultivator;  some- 
times the  seeds  are  furnished  by  the  proprietor, 
sometimes  by  the  cultivator,  and  the  latter  is  paid 
either  in  mone}',  or  by  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land. 
Finally,  in  the  south  the  metayer  system  exists.— 
Live-stock  does  not  receive  the  care  necessary  to 
insure  its  increase  and  improvement.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  development  of  artificial  prai- 
ries. Manure  is  not  much  used,  and  the  low  price 
of  meat  on  the  premises  does  not  encourage  pro- 
duction.   Hence  cattle,  in  the  twenty  years  from 
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1851  to  1871,  increased  only  by  640,0M  head,  of 
ordinary  quality  The  increase  is  larger  among 
sheep  and  hogs;  hut  horses  have  diminished  from 
1«,155,000  to  16,540,000.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  foi^ 
ests  belong  to  the  crown.  Thoee  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals had  already  suffered  much  by  bad  man- 
agement)  -when  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  ne- 
cessitated considerable  clearing.  A  great  number 
of  proprietors  were  forced  to  sell  wood  to  procure 
the  means  they  needed;  taxes,  besides,  are  often 
very  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  revenue,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  theft  and  incendiarism. 
The  consumption  of  wood  is  enormous;  the  an- 
nual exploitation  of  it  is  estimated  at  185,000,000 
roubles.— JndtM^.  For  the  seven  or  eight  months 
during  which  work  in  the  field  is  suspended,  the 
peasants  carry  on  various  industries  In  their  vil- 
lages ;  such  as,  weavhig  of  cloth,  oil  pressing, 
wood  work,  the  manufacture  of  tar,  turpentine 
and  potash,  the  making  of  mats,  drying  and  salting 
of  fish,  preparation  of  glue  and  caviar,  tanning, 
horse-hair  work,  charcoal  burning,  basket  work,, 
working  of  qiuurries,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  stuffs.  The  sheep-skin  pelisses  give  occu- 
pation to  entire  villages.  In  one  place,  furniture  is 
made;  in  another,  pictures  are  painted;  in  a  third, 
boots  and  shoes  are  manufactured.  8(Hne  families 
do  filigree  work;  thousands  of  hands  make  lace. 
One  village  is  devoted  to  iron  foundries;  another 
to  locksmiths'  work  or  cutlery.  t*here  axe  turn- 
ers, fullers,  and  boat  and  raft  makers.  — The  gold 
mines  have  been  worked  since  1814.  The  prod- 
uct amounted  to  22,000  kilogrammes  in  1841, 
and  since  then  it  has  varied  from  28,000  to  24,000 
kilogrammes.  The  iron  mines  are  abundant ;  but 
the  working  of  them  is  difficult,  because  of  their 
distance  from  inhabited  places  and  the  lack  of 
means  of  communication.  The  yield  of  the  cop- 
per mines  is  estimated  at  51,000  metric  quintals. 
There  are  four  coal  basins  in  course  of  exploita- 
tion ;  the  product  has  considerably  increased  of  late ; 
it  amounted,  hi  1871,  to  880,000  tons.  The  salt 
mines,  the  salt  marshes  and  the  salt  works  give 
4,887,000  metric  quintals.  Many  of  the  provinces, 
because  of  the  distances,  are  obliged  to  procure 
their  provisions  from  abroad.  There  are  numer- 
ous naphtha  and  petroleum  wells,  whose  prod- 
uct (1874)  is  100,000 metric  quintals.  --Of  all  the 
industries,  the  most  lucrative  is  that  of  spirits; 
the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  800.000,000  rou- 
bles. According  to  an  abstract  prepared  in  1888, 
the  consumption  in  Russia  in  Europe  was  then 
jmore  than  107,000,000  hectolitres,  and  it  has  in- 
creased since  that  time.  —  The  manufacture  of 
beet-root  sugar  has  diminished ;  the  number  of 
sugar  factories  was  427  in  1860,  but  fell,  in  1872, 
to  288.  Honey  is  preferred  in  consumption,  hence 
apiculture  has  greatly  increased.  —  The  cotton 
factories  had,  in  1867,  1,600,000  spindles,  a  great 
number  of  which  were  worked  day  and  night. 
They  used  46,000,000  kilogrammes  of  cotton,  and 
spun  only  to  No.  50.  The  weaving  employs  12,000 
looms,  run  by  machinery,  and  seven  or  eight  times 
as  many  run  by  hand.    Red  and  blue  calicoes  of 


good  quality  are  manufactured.  The  spinolB^ 
and  weaving  of  flax  and  hemp  axe  not  aofflcicnt 
for  the  consumption,  especially  of  the  upper 
classes.  At  Moscow  are  manufactured  Tictk  sOk 
stuffs,  worked  and  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  for  priests'  vestments.  The  white  embroider- 
ies of  the  Caucasus  are  highly  praised.  Taaning^ 
remains  backward,  but  Morocco  leather  mannfact- 
ure  is  renowned.  Kijni-Novgorod  manufactures 
beautiful  cutlery  of  excellent  steel  from  the  mines 
of  the  Oural.  The  Jewelry  and  gold  and  silver 
wortc  are  of  the  best,  both  in  design  and  exeeu- 
tion.  —  Oommerce.  The  domestic  commerce  of 
Russia  is  five  or  six  times  greater  than  its  foreign 
conmierce.  The  two  principal  commercial  seats 
are  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  After  these  two  cities 
come  those  In  which  fairs  are  held,  notably  Kijni- 
Novgorod,  the  principal  one,  in  which  the  mer- 
chandise sold  amounted  to  128,000,000  roubles. 
M.  Schnitzler  estimates  the  whole  of  the  domes- 
tic commerce  at  6,000,000,000  francs.  The  mer- 
chants are  divided  Into  throe  classes:  1,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  three  guilds;  2,  the  persons  engaged  in 
industry  with  cerUfloates  or  licenses;  8,  the  trades- 
men of  the  villages.  The  members  of  the  first 
guild  must  have  a  capital  of  16,000  roubles  at 
least;  the  declaration  which  they  make  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  capital  serves  as  a  basia  for  tlie 
credit  which  the  banks  open  to  them.  They  can 
carry  on  wholesale  commerce,  banking,  insuranoe 
business,  and  equip  merchant  vessels.  The  i 
rights  are  oonf  eired  upon  the  members  of  the  i 
ond  guild,  except  that  they  can  not  obtain  from 
abroad  merchaitdise  worth  more  than  90,000  rou- 
bles, nor  carry  on  banking  or  insurance  bualneBs. 
Their  capital  must  be  at  least  6,000  roubiea.  Those 
of  the  third  guild  must  have  a  c^>ital  of  2,400 
roubles  at  least ;  they  can  carry  on  retail  oom- 
merce, keep  inns,  and  have  transport  boats  and 
weaving  looms.  Failure,  with  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, involves  expulsion.  The  total  of  the 
members  of  the  three  guilds  was  200,760  in  1874. 
and  their  capital  was  estimated  at  2,400.000,000 
francs.  — The  certificates  or  licenses  issued  annu- 
ally, to  the  number  of  about  190,000,  give  those 
who  obtain  them  the  right  to  cany  on  small  in- 
dustries or  commence  on  a  very  small  scale.  In 
the  villages  the  peasants  may,  without  paying  any 
tax,  sell  objects  of  customary  consumptioa. — 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
movement  hi  the  years  mentioned,  in  roubles  : 


TXABS. 

Importa. 

faporte. 

Ti>«^ 

1809 

880,860,000 

870,000,000 
875,110,000 
870,880,000 

S5?:SS« 

1870 

1871 

747,«^0Q0 

Russia  in  Asia  is  included  in  these  results  for  a  to- 
tal movement  of  28,880,000  roubles  m  1870,  and  of 
24,880,000  in  1871.  —Considering  the  movement 
of  precious  metals,  since  1861,  by  itself,  we  find,  at 
that  time,  an  importation  of  seven  millions,  which 
fell  off  gradually  to  two  in  1866,  rose  to  thirty- 
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three  miUions  in  1867,  and  to  thirty-nine  in  1868; 
then  diminlBhed  again  to  two  mUlions  in  1869  and 
1870,  and  rose  to  seven  in  1871.  The  exportation, 
whidi  was  fifteen  mUlions  in'  1861,  rose  to  thirty- 
seven  in  i86d  and  to  sixty-seven  in  1868;  then  it 
fen  to  fourteen  in  1867,  and  to  five  in  1868,  to  rise 
again  to  fifteen  in  1869  and  to  seventeen  in  1871. 
—  The  maritime  commerce  is  ahout  two-thirds 
of  the  land  commerce.  From  1868  to  1867  it 
amounted,  without  Finland,  to  an  average  of 
266,000,000  roubles  in  Europe,  and  to  11,000,000 
in  Afiia.  There  w^e,  in  1869,  2,533  sailhig  ves- 
sels and  114  steamships;  758  sea-going  ships  and 
1,898  coasting  vessels.  —  The  principal  article  of 
exportation  consists  of  cereals.  TUs  trade  com- 
menced to  be  developed  in  1817;  it  is  subject  to 
great  fluctuations;  sometimes  grain  forms  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  sometimes  only  6 
per  cent.  In  1889  the  greatest  quantity  was 
exported;  it  represented  882,000,000  roubles. 
The  ten  years  previous  to  1867  gave  an  aver- 
age of  58,000,000.  In  1870  the  exportation  was 
168,000,000,  and  188,000,000  in  1871.  Next 
comes  flax,  49,000,000  roubles  in  1871;  linseed, 
28,000,000;  wool,  7,000,000;  tallow,  which  de- 
creased from  12,000,000  before  1867  to  4,600,000 
in  1871 ;  wood,  which  hicreased  from  6,500,000 
beforo  1867,  to  14,000,000  in  1871;  hemp,  12,000,- 
000;  hogs'  bristles,  9,000,000;  hides,  2,000,000;  live 


stock,  6,000,000;  unmanufactured  metals,  1,800,- 
000  in  1870  and  1,200,000  in  1871 ;  oleaginoua 
seeds,  8,400,000.  —  The  principal  article  of  im 
portation  is  raw  cotton.    Before  1867  the  average 
of  ten  years  was  18,000,000  roubles;  in  1870,  81, 
000,000  was  imported,  and  in  1871,  48,000,000. 
Unmanufactured  metals  also  increased  from  4,500, 
000  roubles  before  1867,  to  17,000,000  in  1868,  30, 
000,000  in  1870,  and  81,000.000  in  1871.    Machin 
ery,  from  an  average  of  8,000,000  before  1868, 
rose  to  25,000,000  in  1870.    An  increase  has  also 
taken  place  in  the  following:  metal  works,  18, 
000,000 in  1871;  tea,  20,000,000;  paints,  16,000,000 
oils,  12,000,000;  wines  and  liquors,  11,000,000, 
(three-fourths  coming  from  France) ;  wool,  13, 
000,000;   woolen  fabrics,  10,000,000;  fruits,  8, 
000,000;  spun  cotton,  8,000,000;  coffee,  chemical 
producte,  plants  and  seeds,  5,000,000;  silk  textile 
fabrics,  5,000,000;  fish,  4,000,000.  —The  different 
countries  participated  (1874)  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Russia  in  the  following  proportions: 
Great  Britain,  160,000,000  roubles  in  1866,  269,- 
000,000  in  1871;  Prussia,  98,000,000  in  1866,  208,- 
000,000  in  1871;  France,  46,000,000  in  1871;  Aus- 
tria, 80,000,000;  Hanseatic  cities,  22,000,000;  Tur- 
key, 21,000,000;  The  Netherlands,  20,000,000; 
Italy,  18,000,000;  the  United  States,  17,000,000; 
Belgium,  14,000,000;  China,  10,000,000.*     (See 
NmiLiBM,  Obdcntal  Qubbtion.)     L.  Smith. 
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SALARY  GRAB  (m  U.  S.  Histort),  the  pop- 
ular name  for  the  general  increase  of  federal  sal- 
aries in  1873. — The  constitution  provides  that 
"the  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States";  that  the  president ''  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any 
other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  them";  and  that  the  judges  of  all  federal  courts 
"shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  ofilce."  The  act  of 
March  3, 1873,  provided  that,  on  and  after  March 
4, 1878  (the  beginning  of  President  Grant's  second 
term),  the  salary  of  the  president  should  be  $50,000 
a  year,  of  the  chief  Justice  $10,500,  of  the  vice- 
president,  cabinet  ofiftcers,  associate  justices,  and 
speaker  of  the  house,  $10,000,  and  of  senators, 
representatives  and  delegates  in  congress,  $7,500; 
and  that  the  salaries  of  employes  of  both  houses 
should  be  increased  in  various  proportions.  The 
salaries  named  had  previously  been  as  follows : 
president,  $25,000 ;  chief  justice,  $8,500 ;  other 
162  VOL.  III.  —  48 


officers,  $8,000;  and  senaton,  representatives  and 
del^ates,  $5,000.  Although  the  act  was  in  other 
respects  to  go  into  force  "  on  and  after  March  4, 
1878,"  the  members  of  the  congress  which  passed 
it  were  to  be  included  in  the  increased  salary,  so 
that  the  act,  as  to  them,  was  retroactive  for  the 

*  The  commerce  of  RoMia  with  foreign  ooimtriei  is  offl- 
dally  divided  Into  trade  with  Bnrope,  and  trade  with  Afia: 
the  former  being  eobdlTided  into  trade  through  the  Baltic 
ports,  through  the  White  sea  ports,  through  the  sosthen 
potts,  and  oyer  the  European  land  frontier.  The  immense 
extent  of  the  empire,  and  its  ever-changing  limits  esatward, 
make  it  dilBcult  to  obtain  exact  returns  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  its  foreign  commerce,  which  must  be  partly  esti- 
mated. According  to  official  sutements,  the  total  value  of 
imports  in  the  flye  years  1876-80  aTeraged,  in  round  numbers^ 
455,000,000  roubles,  or  jB65,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports during  the  same  period  averaged  476,000,000  roubles,  or 
iS68,000,000  per  annum.  The  four  principal  articles  of  im- 
port during  the  period  were  raw  cotton,  hon  and  other  un- 
wrought  metals,  tea,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  while  the 
staple  articles  of  export  were  grain  and  other  agricultnni 
produce.  ~  The  two  principal  countries  trading  with  Russia 
(1688)  are  Great  Britain  and  Gennany.  Of  the  imports,  about 
40  per  cent,  annually  came  fh>m  Oeimany,  and  90  per  cent 
from  Great  Britain;  and  of  the  exports  86  per  cent,  went  to 
Great  Britain,  and  20  per  cent,  to  Germany,  on  the  average  of 
the  five  years  1676-80.  —The  commercial  navy  of  Russia  con- 
sisted, at  the  end  of  the  year  1879,  of  8,668  sea-going  vessels, 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  861,5S81  ship  hist,  or  688,468  tons. 
The  total  comprised  886  ships  engaged  In  trading  to  foreign 
countries,  and  1,760  coasting  vessels,  many  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Greeks,  sailing  under  the  Russian  fikg.  Not  included 
in  the  return  were  888  trading  steamers  on  the  rivers  and  lakes 
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two  years  Just  closing.  This  was  the  essence  of 
the  "  salary  grab/'  which  excited  so  much  popular 
indignation  that  many  of  the  members  were  moved 
to  repay  their  increase  to  the  treasury.  The  act 
was  repealed,  as  to  all  except  the  president  and  the 
justices,  by  act  of  Jan.  20,  1874,  and  salaries  re- 
verted to  the  former  standard.  The  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  the  president  and  justices  was  re- 
tained. —  The  acts  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  members  of  congress  have  been  as 
follows :  The  act  of  Sept.  22,  1789,  fixed  the  sal- 
aries of  senators  and  representatives  at  $6  per  day, 

of  the  empire,  rery  nearly  two-thirdB  of  this  number  being  on 
the  river  Volga  and  its  afRaents.  —The  internal  commerce  of 
the  empire,  aa  well  as  Its  foreign  trade,  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  establishment,  in  recent  years,  of  a  compre- 
hensive net- work  of  railways.  The  latest  ofUclal  returns  state, 
that  on  Jnly  1, 1880,  the  total  length  of  the  railways  of  Rus- 
sia in  Bnrope,  open  for  traffic,  amounted  to  88,097  versts,  or 
14,145  English  miles.  At  the  same  date  1,110  miles  more  of 
lines  were  in  course  of  construction.  The  progress  of  rail- 
way construction  in  Russia  is  shown  succinctly  in  tlie  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  length  of  lines  opened  at  sncces- 
sive  periods: 


TKARS. 

Verrts. 

EnfTlish 
Miles. 

1888  to  1886 '. 

8.578 
6.514 
7,606 
8,719 

8,886 
4,848 

5.071 
1,818 

1866  to  1870 

1871  to  1875......... ..—.......... 

1876  to  1878 

Total 

80,417 

18,611 

On  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  the  em- 
peror sancUoned,  In  June,  1875,  the  extension  of  the  then 
exisUng  system  by  6,600  versts,  or  4,838  Bnglish  miles,  which, 
added  to  the  8,500  versts,  or  1,666  English  miles,  previously 
sanctioned,  raised  the  total  to  9,000  versts,  dr  6,000  English 
miles.  The  new  net-work  is  divided  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  different  degrees  of  uigency,  and  the  first  of  these 
classes  will  include  the  Siberiim  railway  and  the  seven  pro- 
jected lines  in  the  coal  basin  of  the  Don ;  8,600  versts,  or 
1,784  English  miles,  are  assigned  to  this  class,  at  the  head  of 
which  has  been  placed  the  immense  Siberian  line,  reported 
as  "  most  urgent  *'  by  a  special  commission  on  railways  sum- 
moned in  1^.  It  is  from  a  station  on  this  line,  probably 
Tinmen,  that  the  Central  Asian  line  to  Tashkend  is  to  take 
its  rise,  the  continuation  of  the  Orenburg  line  in  that  direc- 
tion liaving  been  condemned  as  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
inhospitable  nature  of  the  countxy  it  would  have  to  traverse. 
The  importance  of  the  seven  lines  for  the  coal  fields  of  the 
south  is  great,  as  the  new  railways  will  traverse  this  field  in 
every  direction,  and  connect  it  on  one  side  with  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Aeof ,  and  on  the  other  with  the  existing 
trunk  lines  of  the  empire.  —  In  1880-81  a  railway  for  military 
purposes  was  constructed  from  Mikhaiiovsk,  on  the  southeast 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  Elzil  Arvat,  and  a  tramway  thence 
to  Beurma.  near  Bami,  about  80O  miles  in  all ;  within  100 
miles  of  Askabad,  and  860  of  Baraktis,  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier of  Afghanistan.  —On  Jan.  1, 18^),  there  were  forty -five 
railway  companies  existing  In  the  empire.  Of  this  number 
ten  had  constructed  their  lines  altogether  without  govern- 
ment assistance;  while  the  remaining  thirty -five  were  guar- 
anteed, fifteen  to  the  lull  amount  of  their  capital,  and  the 
other  twenty,  only  to  a  partial  extent.  The  entire  sum  guar- 
anteed in  1874  by  the  state,  in  the  shape  of  interest  and 
repayment  of  capital,  amounted  to  51,177,087  roubles,  or 
£7,811.069.  In  the  year  1878  the  sum  of  14  698,178  roubles, 
or  £8.084,606,  being  78  68  per  cent,  of  the  sum  total,  was  paid 
out  of  the  excheq'icr  to  the  railway  companies.  The  ctiar- 
ters  granted  to  railway  companies  are  for  the  most  part  ter- 
minable after  between  seventy-five  and  eighty-five  years ;  but 
some  small  companies  have  charters  only  for  thirty-seven 
years.    The  following  table  shows  the  gross  rtceipts,  the 


and  96  for  every  twenty  miles  of  travel,  until 
March  4,  1705,  after  which  date  senators  were  to 
receive  $7  per  day,  and  $7  for  every  twenty  miles 
of  travel.  The  act  of  March  10,  1796,  fixed  the 
salaries  of  both  senators  and  representatives  at  the 
rate  fixed  in  1789.  The  act  of  March  19.  1816, 
increased  this  salary  to  $1,500  per  annum  for 
"  this  and  every  future  congress."  This  "  salary 
grab"  excited  so  much  popular  feeling  tbat  it 
was  repealed  by  act  of  Feb.  6,  1817.  The  act  of 
Jan.  22, 1818,  fixed  the  salary  at  $8  per  day,  and 
$8  for  everv  twenty  miles  of  travel,  dating  the 
increase  back  to  March  8,  1817.  The  act  of  Aug. 
16, 1856,  increased  the  salary  to  $8,000  per  annum, 
and  mileage  as  before,  and  enacted  further,  that 
"this  law  shall  apply  to  the  present  congress." 
In  all  these  ascertainments  of  salary,  the  speaker's 
salary  had  been  double  that  of  the  oUier  members. 
The  act  of  Jaly  28,  1866,  increased  the  salary  of 
members  to  $5,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
speaker  to  $8,000.  All  these  increases  had  been 
retroactive,  and  it  is  probable  that  thecriticiam  on 
the  increase  of  1873  came  mainly  from  the  lavish 
generosity  of  congress  in  increasing  so  many  sal- 
aries, heightened  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
congressional  increase  alone  was  retroactive. — 
See  1  Btat.  ai  Large,  70,  448  (for  acts  of  SepU  22, 
1789,  and  March  10,  1796);  8  8UU,  at  Large,  257, 
845.  404  (acts  of  March  19, 1816,  Feb.  6, 1817,  and 
Jan.  22,  1818;;  11  8UU,  at  Large,  48  (act  of  Aug. 

working  expenses  and  the  net  receipts,  in  ronblea,  of  the 
Russian  railways  daring  each  of  the  eleven  years  18QB-79 : 


Gross  Booslpfcs. 

Working 
Expenses. 

1800 

66.J^518 
78,8;»,688 
96,075,748 
108.645,916 
188,696,906 
141,638,640 
148,004,656 
147,896,886 
193,883,874 
811,905,758 
818,771,418 

86,469,958 
46,719,9s« 
60,886.666 
66.061,549 
78,948,948 
89,184,000 
98,941,455 
100,887,449 
121,494,7?7 
188,180,861 
151,175,568 

89,803565 

ISJt) 

S8,lOO,fta 

Ig71 

84,68B.07e 

ISTS 

a^sSua? 

Ig78 

51:447,980 

1874 

&i.50&640 

1875 

49«063,!aOO 

187« 

47^198,'787 

1877 

71.7»,097 

1878  .A 

78,7B5.4«ff 

1879 

61,59S,860 

It  appears  from  official  retnms  referring  to  the  end  of  tbe 
year  1878.  that  at  that  date  the  capital  of  all  the  railway  cocn- 
panies  amounted  to  1,450,888.196  rouhlcs,  or  £S07.184,O«. 
Thecapital  consisted  of  JB185,446,158  in  bonds,  and£71,787.«S 
inahaies.  No  leas  than  £98. 101 ,860  of  the  bonds  aDd£9,OOS,750 
of  the  shares  were  held  by  the  government  itself;  48.8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  railway  property  of  the  country  was  there- 
fore held  by  the  government.  —  The  postoffioe  In  the  year 
1880  conveyed  188,817,618  letters  and  post  cards,  8,960.781 
wrappers  and  parcels,  and  68,166,700  newspapers.  These 
were  4,458  postofflces  in  the  empire  In  1880.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  general  post  in  the  year  1880  did  not  carer  the 
ezpsndituro.  —  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  In  Roasia,  ia 
1880,  was  60,000  English  niUes.  and  the  length  of  wire  1M.O00 
Bnglish  miles.  Of  the  total  system ,  abou  t  seven-dgfaths  was 
the  property  of  the  state.  There  were  at  the  same  date 2,838 
telegraph  offices,  1 ,185  belonging  to  the  state,  and  the  remadD> 
dcr  to  private  companies.  The  total  number  of  telegimiiH 
carried  in  1880  was  7,896,489,  comprising 6.786.855  Inland  die- 
patches,  and  the  rest  on  international  service.  The  rectipts 
of  the  telegraph  office,  which  were  £1.886,788  in  I8<8w  haw 
shown,  in  recent  years,  a  small  annual  surplus,  which  is,  bj 
imperial  decree,  always  devoted  to  the  extensioii  of  the  Ui^ 
graphic  system.— F.  M. 
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le.  18S«;  14  8UU,  at  Large  (act  of  July  28. 1866); 

17  SUU,  Ql  iMtge,  486  (act  of  March  8.  1878);  and 

18  Stat,  at  Larif$^  4  (act  of  Jan.  20,  1874). 

AiiEXAiYDBB  Johnston. 
% 
SAN  DOMINGO.  The  rapuhlic  of  San  Do- 
mingo (Republiea  Dominieana),  founded  in  1844, 
is  governed  under  a  constitution  bearing  date 
Nov.  18,  1844,  reproclaimed,  with  changes,  Nov. 
14,  1865,  after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the 
troops  of  Spain,  who  held  possession  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  two  previous  years.  By  the  terms  of 
the  constitution,  the  legislative  power  of  the  re- 
public is  vested  in  a  national  congress  of  two 
bouses,  called  the  eont^o  ctyMenador,  and  the 
tribunado,  the  first  consisting  of  twelve,  aud  the 
second  of  fifteen  members.  The  members  of  both 
bouses  are  chosen  in  indirect  election,  with  re- 
stricted suffrage,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  But 
the  powers  of  the  national  congress  only  embrace 
tlie  general  affairs  of  the  republic;  and  the  indi- 
vidual states,  five  in  number,  have  separate  legis- 
latures.—The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
«  president,  chosen  in  indirect  election  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  Constant  insurrections  have 
Allowed  very  few  presidents  to  serve  the  full  term 
of  office.  The  administrative  affairs  of  the  repu  b- 
lic  are  in  charge  of  a  ministry  appointcsd  by  the 
president,  with  the  approval  of  the  e&ru^  oamer- 
'Wxdor.  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  the  interior  and  police,  finance, 
Justice,  war  and  marine,  and  foreign  affairs.— 7 
The  financial  estimates  of  the  republic  for  the 
year  1882  set  down  the  revenue  as  $1,500,000,  or 
£900,000,  with  an  expenditure  to  the  same  amount. 
The  branches  of  expenditure  were  as  follows : 

Interior  and  police $  253.514 

Foreign  affiilrt 146,483 

Justice,  etc. 9B5,8» 

Finance,  etc 144,108 

War  and  marine 487,883 

Ertraordlnaiy  expenaee 108,177 

Balance 100.000 

Total $1,500,000 

The  revenue  for  1888  is  e8[timAted  at  $1,750,000, 
mainly  derived  from  customs  duties,  which  aver- 
age 40  per  cent.,  while  a  large  part  of  the  annual 
expenditure  is  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army.  Besides  a  large  internal  debt,  of  unknown 
amount,  San  Domingo  has  a  foreign  debt,  con- 
tracted at  the  London  stocic  exchange  in  1869. 
The  debt,  to  the  nominal  amount  of  £767,700  at 
6  percent.,  was  issued  at  the  price  of  80;  but  it 
was  stated  officially  that  the  government  had  actu- 
ally received  only  between  $190,000  and  $250,000 
from  the  contractors  for  the  loan.  ("  Kep6rt  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Loans  to  Foreign  States," 
1875.)  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  government 
is  now  (January,  1883)  engaged  in  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose. —  The  urea  of  San 
Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island  of  Hayti  (the  western  division  forming 
the  republic  of  Hayti).  is  estimated  at  18,045  Eng- 


lish square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1880,  of 
800,0()0  inhabitants,  or  sixteen  to  the  square  mile. 

—  The  republic  is  divided  into  the  five  provinces, 
or  states,  mutually  independent,  of  San  Domingo, 
Azna  de  Compostela,  Santa  Cruz  del  Seybo,  San- 
tiago de  los  Caballeros,  and  Concepcion  de  la 
Vega,  besides  four  maritime  districts.  The  popu- 
lation, like  that  of  the  neighboring  Hayti,  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  negroes  'and  mulattoes,  but  the 
whites,  or  Buit>pean-descended  inhabitants,  are 
comparatively  numerous,  and,  owing  to  their  in- 
fluence, the  Spanish  language  is  the  prevailing 
dialect.  The  capital  of  the  republic  is  the  city  of 
San  Domingo,  founded  in  1494,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ozama,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  —The 
commerce  of  the  republic  is  small,  owing  in  part 
to  customs  duties  of  a  prohibitory  character.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  lignum  vits,  log- 
wood, coffee  and  sugar.  Cocoa  is  also  cultivated. 
Id  1881  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£852,de8,  and  of  the  exports  to  £888.215,  the  for- 
eign commerce  being  shared  by  the  ports  of  San 
Domingo  and  Puerta  Plata.  The  conunerce  of 
the  republic  is  mainly  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  —  The  country  is  stated  to  be  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  A  railway  is  being  constructed 
between  Saman&  and  Santiago,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  rich  provinces  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  republic,  and  another  line  will  soon  be 
made  between  Barahona  and  the  salt  mountain  of 
"Cerro  de  Sal."  Large  sugar  plantations  and 
factories  are  stated  to  be  now  in  full  work  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  republic,  and  a 
large  factory  for  concrete  owned  by  an  English 
company.  —  The  bay  of  Saman6,  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  San  Domingo,  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
harbors  in  -the  world,  thirty  miles  long  and  ten 
miles  broad,  was  ceded,  with  the  surrounding 
country,  to  a  company  formed  in  the  United 
States,  by  a  treaty  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
republic,  Jan.  10,  1878.  Under  another  decree, 
passed  March  25,  1874,  the  rights  of  the  company 
were  confiscated,  on  the  ground  of  non-payment 
of  a  stipulated  annual  rent.  —  Biblioorapht. 
Samuel  Hazard,  Santo  Domingo,  PogtatuL  Present: 
mth  a  glance  at  Haiti,  London,  1878;  W.  Jordan, 
Geeehuihte  der  Inset  Haiti,  Ldpzig,  1849;  D.  B. 
Randolph  Eeim,  Sanfo  Domingo:  Pen  Pictures 
and  Leaves  of  Trawl,  Philadelphia,  1871;  Antonio 
Monte  y  Tcjada,  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo,  desde 
su  Deseubrimiento  hasta  nueetros  dias,  Habana, 
1858.  F.  M. 

—  In  1869  a  movement  took  shape  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States.  Much 
of  the  impelling  force  of  the  movement  undoubt- 
edly lay  in  the  selfish  interests  of  various  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  San  Domingo,  in  their  loans  to  the 
republic,  their  claims  against  it,  and  their  unpro- 
ductive grants  from  it;  but  a  further  incentive 
was  the  naval  importance  of  the  bay  of  Samana, 
as  a  coaling  station  for  United  States  vessels,  and 
a  commanding  position  for  the  Mona  passage,  the 
eastern  avenue  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    In  July» 
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1869,  Gen.  Babcock  was  sent  to  San  Domingo  by 
President  Grant;  and,  on  his  favorable  report,  a 
treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  republic  was 
made,  Nov.  29,  1869,  with  a  convention  for  the 
lease  of  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Samana  to  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  popular 
vote  in  San  Domingo;  but  in  the  United  States  it 
met  instant  opposition.  A  new  article  was  added 
to  the  treaty.  May  14,  1870.  in  order  to  remove 
some  of  the  reasons  for  opposition,  and  President 
Grant,  in  a  special  message  of  May  81,  urged  the 
ratification  of  the  whole  treaty.  He  believed  that 
it  would  maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine,  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  Saman6  by  a  European  power, 
build  up  our  lost  merchant  marine,  abolish  slavery 
at  once  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  ultimately 
in  Brazil,  support  a  population  of  10,000,000  in 
luxury,  and  pay  off  the  foreign  debt  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  senate  rejected  the 
treaty,  June  80.  —  In  his  annual  message  of  Dec. 
5,  1870,  President  Grant  proposed  that  congress 
should  authorize  a  commission  ta  negotiate  an 
annexation  treaty  with  San  Domingo,  and  reiter 
ated  his  former  arguments  in  favor  of  the  project. 
Congress  went  with  the  president  far  enough  to 
pass  a  resolution,  Jan.  12,  1871,  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  San  Domingo,  but  added  the  proviso 
''  that  nothing  in  these  resolutions  contained  shall 
be  held,  understood  or  construed  as  committing 
congress  to  the  policy  of  annexing  the  territory  of 
the  said  republic  of  Dominica."  The  commis- 
sioners, B.  F.  Wade,  Andrew  D.  White  and  S.  G. 
Howe,  visited  San  Domingo  in  January  -  March, 
1871,  and  made  an  exhaustive  and  rather  favor- 
able report.  They  specially  reported  that  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  corrupt  grants  of  land 
to  United  States  officials  which  had  been  declared 
by  common  report  to  be  the  real  moving  cause  of 
the  treaty.  But  the  ''San  Domingo  scheme," 
with  its  accompanying  charges  of  fraud,  corrup- 
tion, bargain  and  Jobbery,  had  by  this  time  become 
highly  unpopular,  and  the  president,  in  a  special 
message  of  April  5,  1871,  abandoned  the  question 
to  congress,  appealing  to  the  candor  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  for  a  Justification  of  his  own 
action.  No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter. President  Baez,  of  San  Domingo,  had  been 
the  most  efficient  agent  of  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion ;  and  his  government  was  completely  over- 
thrown by  a  succxissful  revolution,  1872-8.  — One 
of  the  most  active  opponents  of  annexation  was 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  (see  his  name).  The  con- 
troversy between  him  and  the  president  became 
personal  and  angry,  and  in  1871  he  was  removed 
from  his  place  of  chairman  of  the  senate  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations,  at  the  request  of  the  pres- 
ident, by  vote  of  the  other  republican  senators. 
From  that  time  he  was  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration until  his  death,  in  1874.  A.  J. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  These  islands  are 
dtuated  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  shores  of  America  and  Japan,  between 


19*  and  22^"  of  north  lUtitude  and  ISS"*  and  160* 
of  Paris  longitude.  The  archipelago  is  composed 
of  fifteen  islands,  of  which  only  seven  are  inhab- 
ited or  inhabitable.  Their  names  and  respective 
area  in  square  kilometres  are  asJollows:  Hawaii, 
12,620;  Maoui,  1,966;  Oahu,  l,&d;  Molokai,  468; 
Eaouai,  2,010 ;  Nihaou,  808 ;  Kahoulai.  94.  On 
a  total  area  of  19,766  square  kilometres,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitanU  was,  in  1872,  66,897,  of  which 
40,044  were  natives.  Since  1798,  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  these  islands  by  Cook,  their  popula- 
tion has  been  constantly  diminishing.  It  amounted 
at  that  time  to  at  least  800,000;  in  1823,  Mr.  EUis 
found  less  than  150,000,  of  whom  85,000  were  in 
the  great  island  of  Hawaii.  The  statements  of 
subsequent  censuses  have  shown  still  further 
diminutions:  in  1882,  the  popuhUion  was  180,313; 
hi  1886,  108.579;  in  1849,  84,163;  in  1858,  71,019; 
in  1860,  67,979.  These  diminutions  are  attributed 
to  the  dissolute  habito  of  the  inhabitahte.  The 
introduction  of  civilization  and  Christianity  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  the  institutioD 
of  the  family  there.  Marriage  exists  only  in  name. 
The  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  up 
by  persons  other  than  by  those  who  begot  them. 
The  children  brought  up  by  their  parents  are  no 
better  taken  care  of.  The  father  scarcely  able  to 
exist,  his  protection  is  almost  entirely  lacking. 
The  mother,  desirous  of  preserving  her  charms^ 
which  nundng  children  might  destroy,  and  es- 
pecially her  freedom,  hastens  to  rid  herself  of 
her  progeny.  The  children ,  born  spite  of  attempts 
at  abortion,  are,  notwithstanding  all  the  sev^- 
ity  of  the  criminal  laws,  regularly  put  to  death 
during  the  first  year  after  their  birth.  The  prac- 
tices of  abortion  and  infanticide  are  conunon  in 
all  classes  of  society.  In  the  lower  classes,  births 
are  very  numerous;  but,  despite  the  advantages 
and  exemptions  from  taxes  granted  to  families 
which  have  more  than  two  children,  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  family  which  has  more  than  one. — The 
governmental  and  sodal  system  was  for  a  long 
time  a  sort  of  feudal  communism.  The  union  of 
the  islands  under  the  sole  rule  of  Kamehameha  L 
in  the  beginning  brought  about  no  change  in  this 
state  of  i^airs.  The  sovereign  alone  was  propri- 
etor of  the  land.  It  was  not  until  1848  that  the 
right  of  possessing  landed  property  was  granted 
to  individuals.  —In  1888  all  power  was  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  royalty.  At  that  time 
Kamehameha  IH.,  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
American  missionaries,  made  himself  a  constitu- 
tional king.  The  constitution  of  1840,  which  cre- 
ated a  chamber  of  nobles,  composed  of  sixteen 
persons,  five  of  whom  were  women,  with  the  king 
for  ifresident,  did  not  prove  very  successful.  It 
was  necessary  to  revise  it  in  1848,  and  to  confide 
the  executive  power  to  a  council  of  ministers,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  This 
new  constitution,  which  recognized  an  order  of 
nobility,  has  also  been  reformed.  The  two  parts 
of  the  national  representation  were  replaced  by  a 
privy  council,  composed  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  ministers,  the  governors  of  the  four  largest 
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ifllands,  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  of  eight  elected  members ;  but  since 
that  time  the  constitution  of  Aug.  4, 1864,  doubled 
the  number  of  the  elected  members  of  the  privy 
<x>uncil,  eight  of  whom  are  chosen  from  among 
the  natives,  and  eight  from  among  foreigners. 
This  parliament  deliberates  at  will  in  the  native 
or  in  the  English  language.  After  the  death  of 
king  Eiimehameha  V.,  the  author  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1873,  a  descendant,  in  the  female  line, 
of  the  chief  of  the  dynasty  of  Lunalilo  I.  was 
elected  king,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by  universal 
suffrage,  but  by  a  vote  of  parliament.  (He  only 
reigned  two  years. )  —  The  press  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  political  system  of  the  islands.  The  gov- 
ernment is  represented  by  the  "  Polynesian,"  a 
Journal  whose  chief  editor  is  appointed  by  the 
^vemment,  with  the  title  of  director  of  the  press; 
the  opposition,  by  the  "Commercial  Advertiser," 
ihe  "Friend,"  and  the  "Star  of  the  Padflc."  — 
Almost  all  public  offices  are  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish or  American  naturalized  Hawaiian  subjects. 
The  constitution  of  1840  accorded  freedom  of 
oonsdence;  no  religion  has  succeeded  in  improving 
the  population;  the  ministers  of  all  religious  sects 
are  agreed  in  acknowledging  that  their  flock  is 
Christian  only  in  name.  Schoc^s,  however,  are  nu- 
merous.—During  1859-60,  the  revenues  amounted 
to  $666,006,  and  the  expenditures  to  $648,000. 
During  1870-72  the  receipts  amounted  to  $064, 956, 
«nd  the  expenditures  to  $969,784.  The  customs 
iSgurcd  in  the  receipts  for  $»M,418,  the  domestic 
taxes  for  $98,988,  the  direct  taxes  for  $215,962,  the. 
reffoidanTighta,  postoffice,  renting  of  domains,  etc., 
ior  $124,071.  The  national  debt  was  estimated, 
in  1874,  at  $177,971.  —  The  soU  is  very  fertile,  and 
its  present  products  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  a 
population  five  times  as  large  as  that  now  occupy- 
ing the  islands.  To  the  native  nutritious  plants 
have  been  added  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  in- 
digo, potatoes  and  sugar  cane.  The  exports,  in 
1860,  amounted  to  more  than  $1,200,000;  those 
of  1871,  to  $2,145,000,  of  which  $1,408,000  were 
native  products.  Oils  and  whalebone,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, wool  and  peltry  formed  the  principal  articles 
of  export.  The  imports  represented  an  amount 
of  more  than  $1,600,000.  Six-tenths  were  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States,  and  the  other  four- 
tenths  by  England,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Sweden 
4ind  Russia.  The  Sandwich  islands  are  connected 
with  all  these  countries  and  with  France  by  com- 
mercial treaties.  The  independence  of  this  archi- 
pelago was,  in  1868,  the  object  of  a  special  recog- 
nition, in  which  the  United  States  Joined  the  fol- 
lowing year.  * 

LotnS  GOTTARD. 

*  The  Sandwich  iflUnds  are  also  known  as  the  Hawaiian 
iaUnds,  Hawaii  being  the  largest  of  the  group.  The  latest 
statistics  give  the  population  at  67,086,  6,916  of  whom  are 
Oiineae  and  4,861  whites.  The  capital  is  Honolulu,  with  a 
population  (1878)  of  14.114.  The  receipts  of  the  state  from 
April  1. 1876,  to  March  81, 1878,  amounted  to  $1,161,718,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $1,110,473.  The  state  debt  on  March  81, 
1878,  was  $444,800.  The  standing  army  consists  of  only  sev- 
«iit7-flTe  men.   Thece  is  a  Tolonteer  corps  of  400  men.~M. 


SANITARY  SYSTEM.  I.  PiOUe  Health, 
The  administratiye  organization  of  the  sanitaiy 
regimen,  in  Europe,  maybe  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct systems:  the  French  system,  the  English  sys- 
tem and  the  German  system.  Other  states  adopt 
one  or  the  other  of  these  systems,  with  some  mod- 
ifications. —  1.7^  French  SytsUm,  This  is  char- 
acterized by  the  institution  of  collective  author- 
ities, under  the  name  of  councils  of  public  health, 
and  by  the  purely  consultative  powers  with  which 
they  are  invested.  The  right  of  execution  belongs 
to  the  prefect,  who  is  president  ex  officio  of  these 
councils.  From  the  time  of  the  new  organization 
of  police  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  1667,  the  first 
magistrate  charged  with  this  administration,  De 
La  Reynie,  formed  a  commission  of  physicians  to 
consult  upon  a  question  relative  to  the  making 
of  bread.  The  opinions  were  found  to  be  so  di- 
verse that  he  appealed  to  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
which,  at  that  time,  embraced  the  entire  medical 
body.  In  this  assembly  the  disagreement  was  no 
less,  and  a  commission,  composed  this  time  of  six 
physicians  and  six  "  notable  and  expert"  citizens, 
had  to  decide  the  question.  Afterward,  recourse 
was  had  again,  more  than  once,  to  the  advice  of 
this  commission,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  state  of  the  sanitary  police  of  the 
capital  of  France  was  relatively  superior,  and  it 
filled  with  enthusiasm  J.  P.  Frank,  who  may  be 
considered  as  the;  founder  of  scientific  hygiene. 
"  I  found  there,"  he  exclaimed,  "a  model  of  those 
courageotis  applications  of  heraU  remedies,  which 
will  never  escape  criticism  in  certain  German 
provinces.  For  many  centuries  the  enlightened 
vigilance  of  the  magistrates  of  this  immense  city 
has  descended  to  the  slightest  details,  and  an  em- 
inently salutary  (iegeMcoU)  order  of  things  con- 
firms the  value  of  most  of  the  prescriptions  which 
have  their  origin  there."— The  royal  society  of 
medicine  was  religiously  faithftfl  to  that  part  of 
its  duties,  the  usefulness  of  its  work,  in  the  do- 
main of  public  health,  extended  far  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Paris,  and  has  outlived  the  existence 
itself  of  the  illustrious  company.  Whoever  has 
had  to  treat  any  subject  of  hygiene,  notably  of 
endemics  or  epidemics,  appreciates  with  real  grat- 
itude, in  the  memoirs  of  the  society  published 
from  1779  to  1790,  the  instructive  developments 
of  its  programmes  and  the  wealth  of  material  it 
has  bequeathed  to  students.  —  M.  Dubois,  prefect 
of  police,  took  up  these  excellent  traditions,  when, 
by  a  decree  dated  the  18th  Messidor,  year  VIIL 
(July  6,  1802),  he  established  a  board  of  health, 
composed  of  four  paid  members.  Since  then, 
this  board,  consulted  as  to  all  questions  relating 
to  public  health,  has  seen  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  affairs  submitted  to  its  delibera- 
tion increase  in  proportion  as  Paris  has  increased. 
Its  organization  was  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the 
prefect  of  police  of  Dec.  24,  1882,  somewhat 
modified  in  1888  and  1844.  The  decree  of  Dec. 
16,  1851,  only  confirmed  the  existing  institution. 
The  powers  of  this  board  extend  only  over  Paris, 
but  there  are,  in  each  of  the  arrondissements  of 
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the  city  of  Paris  and  in  those  of  Sceaux  and  Saint 
Denis,  health  commissions,  with  less  extensive 
powers.  —  The  example  given  by  the  capital  was 
slowly  enough  followed  by  the  administrations 
of  the  principal  cities  of  France.  From  1822 
to  1882,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Nantes,  Troyes, 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse  and  Versailles  were 
provided  with  boards  of  health.  In  1886  the  gov- 
ernment thought  of  a  general  and  definitive  organ- 
ization of  the  sanitary  H;gime  in  France.  The 
academy  of  medicine  joined  eagerly  in  this  effort 
with  a  long  and  remarkable  report  by  Dr.  Marc; 
but  these  projects  were  not  realized.  They  were 
revived  by  the  revolution  of  February.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ardent  aspirations  for  the  well-being 
of  the  masses,  which  agitated  this  epoch,  public 
health  could  not  be  forgotten.  A  plan  was  drawn 
up  under  tlie  direction  of  M.  Tourret,  then  min- 
ister of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  became 
the  decree  of  Dec.  18, 1848.  This  act  applied  only 
to  the  departments;  it  organized  commissions  of 
health  in  each  department,  arrondissement  and 
canton,  composed  of  physicians,  apothecaries,  ar- 
chitects and  other  specialists.  Their  powers  ex- 
tended over  the  healthfulness  of  the  public  high- 
ways, houses,  workshops,  schools,  etc. ;  over  the 
slaughterhouses,  factories  and  other  industrial  es- 
tablishments, the  nuisances  of  all  kinds,  danger- 
ous animals,  cemeteries,  epidemic  and  endemic 
diseases,  as  well  as  over  epizootics.  Their  powers 
also  extended  to  the  surveillance  of  the  quality 
of  the  foods,  beverages,  condiments  and  medicines 
of  commerce.  The  decree  mentions  also  many 
other  points;  but,  as  they  seem  to  be  entirely  neg- 
lected, we  may  pass  them  over  in  silence.  In  fact, 
the  occupation  of  the  boards  of  health  consists 
chiefly,  as  M.  Tardieu  admits,  in  examining  de- 
mand's for  the  licensing,  removing  or  abolishing 
dangerous,  unhealthy  or  incommodious  establish- 
ments, governed  by  the  decrees  of  Oct.  16, 1810, 
and  Dec.  81,  1866.  The  committees  find  at  times 
useful  auxiliaries  in  the  phf/ndans  of  endemics 
and  the  eanional  physicians.  The  first,  established 
since  May  2,  1805,  in  each  arrondissement,  must, 
at  the  first  request  which  they  receive  from  the 
subprefect,  go  to  the  localities  in  which  an  epi- 
demic h&s  broken  out,  examine  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation,  the  habits  of  the  people, 
etc.,  which  might  have  caused  it  to  originate  or 
which  favor  it,  and  prescribe  the  measures  proper 
to  arrest  its  progress,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
treatment.  The  cantonal  physicians  date  from 
April  18,  1885,  and  are  as  yet  in  only  a  certain 
number  of  departments.  —  The  organization  of 
the  Comiti  eonsuliatif  d*hygihie  pttbUque  de  France 
was  regulated  by  the  decrees  dated  Aug.  10,  1848, 
Oct.  28,  1856,  and  Nov.  6,  1869.  It  is  composed 
of  physicians,  a  chemist,  an  engineer  of  roads 
and  bridges  or  of  mines,  an  architect,  and  various 
functionaries.  The  province  of  the  committee 
extends  to  quarantines  and  to  the  service  of  the 
sanitary  physicians  established  in  the  orient;  to 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  and  combat 
epidemics ;  to  the  improvement  of  the  thermal 


establishments/ and  to  means  of  rendering  the  use 
of  them  more  aocessible  to  invalids  who  are  poor. 
—The  Uiw  of  April  18, 1860,  also  instituted,  be- 
sides, "in  each  commune  where  the  municipal 
council  shall  have  declared  it  necessary,"  com- 
missions of  unhealthy  houses,  furnished  with  the 
power  necessary  to  bring  about  the  purification 
of  such  houses.  —  The  academy  of  medicine  is 
the  completion  of  the  aggregate  of  the  institutions 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  here.  It  encour- 
ages by  honorary  rewards  the  study  of  epidemics, 
centralizes  the  results  which  this  study  produces, 
and  presents  annually,  in  its  learned  memoirs, 
a  tableau  of  the  diseases  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  different  parts  of  France.  The  care  of 
propagating  vaccine,  and  the  centralization  of  the 
observations  made  in  the  establishments  of  thennal 
or  mineral  waters,  are  also  confided  to  it.  — Italy, 
Belgium  and  Spain  follow,  in  their  sanitary  sys- 
tem, the  way  of  the  French.  But  it  would  be 
departing  from  the  truth  to  place  these  countries 
in  the  same  line.  In  the  middle  ages,  Italy  had 
already  preceded  other  countries  on  this  road,  and 
to-day  it  still  occupies  an  honorable  rank  among 
countries  which  give  their  attention  to  public 
health.  — 2.  The  En^Ush  ^stem.  Intelligent  pror 
visions  relative  to  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  highways,  dams  and  sewers;  reg- 
ulations concerning  unhealthy  trades  and  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  dating  from  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  fallen  inta 
disuse.  Under  (George  IV.  a  law  declared  that 
.  each  person  had  the  right  to  remove  objects  which, 
were  "  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king's  subjects," 
and  "of  doing  one's  self  justice."  Then  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  long  and  expensive  lawsuits, 
which  were  very  much  disapproved  of  by  every- 
body. And  yet  there  was  Uie  appearance  of  a- 
sanitary  police.  It  was  confided  to  local  juries; 
their  organization  and  the  smrices  which  could  b& 
expected  from  them  may  beW erred  from  the  fol- 
lowing example.  In  a  district  frequently  ravaged 
by  contagious  fevers  "of  the  gravest  kind,"  the 
jury  was  composed  of  twelve  members,  of  whom 
six  were  toll-keepers,  one  or  two  cheesemongers, 
three  or  four  tailors  or  drapers,  one  mason,  one 
house  builder,  and  no  physician.  No  one,  th^ 
acknowledged  themselves,  knew  anything  of  the 
business  in  hand,  except  how  to  examine  weights 
and  measures;  and  without  the  fortuitous  presence 
of  the  builder,  they  would  neither  have  understood, 
nor  been  able  to  do  anything  of,  what  was  incum- 
bent upon  them.  —  Such  was  the  situation  when 
the  invasion  of  the  cholera  brought  to  an  end  this 
too  long  continued  security.  The  tribute  paid  by 
England  to  the  scourge  was  great.  In  one  year 
alone  she  lost  70,000  individuals,  of  whom  80,000 
were  adults.  This  was  10,000  more  men  than  the 
wars  of  1800  to  1815  had  cost  her.  And  this  was 
not  all.  In  presence  of  these  hecatombs,  it  was 
recalled  that  other  epidemic  diseases,  almost  un- 
known elsewhere,  subjected,  at  all  times,  the  Eng- 
lish populations  to  a  regular  diminution,  and  it 
had  to  be  acknowledged  that  those  wealthy  citiea 
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and  those  sunny  stretches  of  country  were  as  if 
poisoned  by  murderous  miasmas;  that  those  ma- 
jestic rivers,  the  pride  of  the  country,  carried  death 
in  their  corrupt  waters;  that  the  royal  residences 
and  even  the  interior  of  the  palaces  were  filled 
with  dangers.  As  soon  as  these  cries  of  alarm 
were  heard,  England  looked  the  enemy  in  the  face, 
and  understood  that,  to  conquer  it,  radical  meas- 
ures were  necessary.  —  From  1848  new  laws  paved 
the  way  for  a  general  healthfulness  by  means  of 
the  drainage  of  the  marshes,  the  streets  and  the 
houses,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  aqueducts 
and  sewers.  This  vast  undertaking  was  confided 
to  a  general  board  of  health,  furnished  with  great 
executive  authority  and  powers  proportioned  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  special  interest 
of  the  new  sanitary  police,  the  entire  country  was 
divided,  by  geological  basins,  into  districta  wholly 
independent  of  the  administrative  arrangements 
of  the  parishes,  etc. ;  physicians  were  charged  with 
the  medical  care  of  the  poor,  who  were,  moreover, 
▼isited  and  aided  by  a  great  number  of  relief  offi- 
cers.—  This  organization  appears  to  have  been 
only  partially  successful,  especially  outside  of  the 
capital;  complaint  was  made  of  the  multiplicity 
of  laws  and  authorities,  one  charged  with  the  poor, 
another  with  the  sewers,  others  still  with  unhealthy 
houses,  etc.  A  law  of  1872  (Aug.  10,  85  &  86  Vic- 
toria, chap.  Ixxiz.;  see  also  the  sanitary  act  of 
1866)  concentrates  this  service  in  the  hands,  either 
of  the  municipality  in  the  cities,  or  of  poor  boards. 
All  power  is  given  them  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  and  to  levy  taxes,  to  appoint  and  pay 
physicians,  and  to  have  charge  of  the  execution 
of  measures  of  sanitary  police.  The  sanitary  serv- 
ice comes  within  the  functions  of  the  board  of  lo- 
cal government,  which  causes  its  execution  to  be 
seen  to  by  inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
—  8.  The  German  Sytitem,  The  principle  of  can- 
tonal physicians,  official  gimrdians  of  the  public 
health,  and  expert  physicians  attached  to  the 
courts,  charged  with  visiting  the  poor  gratui- 
tously, is  everywhere  in  force.  A  hierarchy,  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  administrations,  binds  them  to 
a  medical  college  forming  part  of  the  provincial 
authority.  At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  a  supe- 
rior conunittee.  This  system  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  sufficiently  efficacious,  at  least  as  re- 
gards epidemics,  for  in  1872,  the  government 
appointed  a  commission  to  devise  the  organization 
of  a  service  embracing  all  Germany,  public  health 
being  within  the  functions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment.—  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
have  organized  their  sanitary  institutions  after  the 
German  system.  —  II.  Endemici  and  Epidemies; 
CoTUagiouB  Diseases;  Quarantines.  The  diseases 
which  have  a  right  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator and  of  the  administration  constitute  three 
classes.  They  are:  endemic,  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases.  Endemic  diseases  arise  from  the 
conditions  of  the  configuration  of  a  country,  from 
its  meteorology,  from  the  geological  structure  of 
its  soil,  from  the  distribution  of  its  waters  and 
tbeur  qualities,  from  its  vegetation  and  all  its  prod- 


ucts, from  the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  from  their 
mode  of  life,  from  their  ease  or  their  poverty. 
The  number  of  affections  of  this  order  is  large,  if 
one  considers  them  in  all  the  zones  of  the  globe. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  most  prominent  ex- 
amples in  certain  climates :  cretinism,  with  the 
endemic  goitre,  intermittent  fevers,  pellegra,  etc. 
When  we  consider  that  the  goitre  and  cretinism 
constitute  a  veritable  physical  and  moral  degener- 
ation of  man ;  that  it  is  fatally  propagated  by 
heredity;  that  on  the  territory  of  France  live  more 
than  100,000  of  these  unfortunates,  and  that  the 
number  of  them  is  still  more  considerable  in  Swit- 
zerland, Piedmont,  Austria,  etc. ;  that  the  endemic 
intermittent  fevers,  in  their  various  pernicious 
forms,  very  often  carry  death  in  their  train,  and 
when  they  are  of  an  intense  degree,  keep  entire 
populations  in  an  habitual  state  of  debility,  inca- 
pacity for  labor,  and  sunk  in  profound  poverty, 
we  must  admit  that  the  ravages  produced  by  this 
category  of  evils  outweigh  every  other  danger 
which  can  temporarily  threaten  public  health.  — 
Fortunately,  the  state  can  do  much  to  improve 
this  state  of  things.  The  drainage  and  cultivation 
of  the  marshes,  the  planting  of  the  downs,  irrigat- 
ing canals,  drainage  practiced  on  a  sufficient  sade, 
are  sure  means  of  producing  healthfulness.  A 
government  must  not  even  recoil  before  the  re- 
moval of  a  small  population,  when  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  modify  the  topography  of  the  lo- 
calities which  it  inhabits,  as  may  happen  in  cer- 
tain narrow  valleys,  and  mountahi  gorges,  seats 
of  cretinism.  These  great  public  works  neces- 
sitate, it  is  true,  very  considerable  expense.  But 
public  interest  counsels  these  productive  expenses 
as  much  as  humanity  commands  them. — Any 
disease  which  attacks  simultaneously  in  a  place 
a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  individ- 
uals, is  called  an  epidemie.  Strictly  speaking,  we 
should  not  have  to  cite  examples  here,  for  we 
would  have  to  pass  in  review  almost  all  the  im- 
mense repertory  of  medical  practice.  We  see 
even  epidemics  of  erysipelas  and  of  brain  fever; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  isolated  cases 
of  affections  which  we  are  most  used  to  regard  as 
being  of  an  epidemic  character,  such  as  small-pox, 
cholera,  etc.  Epidemics  belong  to  those  cases  in 
which  society  finds  the  compensation  of  the  sac- 
rifices it  has  undergone  to  increase  the  well-being 
and  strength  of  its  members  even  in  the  lowest 
ranks.  The  evil  is  always  so  much  the  more  for- 
midable and  is  so  much  the  more  extensive  as  it 
encounters  the  less  resistance;  and  where  can  this 
resistance  be  found  except  in  the  vital  energy  of 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  disease? 
Moreover,  hygienic  and  healthful  measures,  hastily 
improvised  when  an  epidemic  is  imminent  or  has 
already  broken  out,  present  the  double  inconven- 
ience of  being  particularly  expensive  and  of  a 
very  limited  efficacy. —  A  eantagiaus  disease  is  one 
which  can  be  transmitted,  by  the  contact  of  an  in- 
dividual who  is  already  affected  by  it,  to  one  or 
more  other  individuals  predisposed  to  catch  it. 
This  definition  differs  essentially,  we  see,  from  the 
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one  we  gave  in  the  preceding  poimgraph;  it  estab- 
lishes a  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  classes  of  diBeases.  There  exist  undoubt- 
edly contagious  diseases  which  are  never  epi- 
demic, Just  as  there  are  important  epidemics 
into  which  the  element  of  contagion  never  enters; 
for  these  latter,  the  question  is  only  one  of  isola- 
tion, sequestration,  quarantine.  —  Antiquity,  al- 
though it  was  acquainted  with  very  terrible  epi- 
demics, opposed  to  them  only  a  stoical  courage 
and  a  few  measures  of  general  hygiene.  In  the 
middle  ages  only,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  the  "  pests  "  took  a  fright- 
ful development,  did  efforts  of  direct  defense 
against  them  begin  to  be  taken.  The  terror  which 
they  inspired  was  extreme,  the  weapons  with 
which  they  were  fought  were  often  barbarous. 
Society  saw  itself  powerless  to  attack  the  evil  in 
its  source,  by  transforming  the  physical  state  of 
£uropeand  improving  the  material  and  moral  ex- 
istence of  its  people.  It  conceived  the  idea  of 
closing  access  to  its  cities  to  the  enemy,  and  of 
hemming  it  in,  like  a  conflagration,  when  it  had 
once  penetrated  there.  The  disease  considered 
especially  contagious,  leprosy,  had  its  permanent 
quarantines.  Veritable  centres  of  an  unclean  and 
crowded  population,  the  settlements  of  lepers  soon 
became  themselves,  by  hereditary  propagation, 
more  surely  than  by  contagion,  immense  centres 
of  infection,  which  that  heartless  time  ended  by 
recognizing  only  one  way  of  opposition,  the  fu- 
neral pile  and  the  stake,  its  last  argument  in  hy- 
giene, as  it  was  in  politics  and  theology. — The 
Italian  republics  sought,  from  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  quarantinea  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  invasion  of  pestilential  dis> 
eases,  although  the  greater  part  of  these  diseases, 
far  from  being  the  real  eastern  plague,  were  not 
even  contagious.  Milan  possessed  a  lazaretto  with 
nearly  500  rooms.  *  Having  at  that  time  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  the  Levant,  Venice  in- 
stituted, in  1408,  the  first  maritime  quarantine ; 
Genoa  followed  this  example  in  1467.  The  regu- 
lations designed  for  these  institutions  were  drawn 
up  with  Draconian  severity,  and  the  traces  of  them 
have  been  very  slowly  effaced.  Scarcely  a  cen- 
tury ago,  shipwrecked  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  come  from  a  port  where  an  epidemic  prevailed, 
were  driven  from  the  shores  of  HoUand  with  can- 
non, and  in  our  day  we  have  seen  pitiless  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  troops  who,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  formed  the  sanitary  cordon 
against  the  cholera.  Despite  a  permanent  sanitary 
cordon,  maintained,  from  1728,  by  Austria  upon 
all  its  eastern  frontier,  its  provinces  were  ravaged 
by  the  plague  in  1788,  and  from  1755  to  1757.  — 
In  France,  up  to  the  year  182d,  there  existed  no 
sanitary  law,  although  Marseilles,  in  obedience  to 
the  wants  which  its  relations  with  the  east  created, 
had  for  a  long  time  developed  the  institutions  be- 
queathed by  previous  centuries,  and  had  evolved 
from  its  old  eaptaini  of  heaUh  the  magistracy  of 
MmUary  mperoition,  no  less  independent  than  they. 
The  invasion  of  the  yellow  fever  into  Catalonia 


soon  brought  about  the  promulgatioa  of  a  law, 
dated  March  8,  1832,  followed  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  Aug.  7  of  the  same  year.  The  predsion 
with  which,  in  1880,  it  was  believed  the  advance 
of  the  cholera  could  be  followed  from  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  revived  with 
new  force  the  hope  that  the  progress  of  diseases 
considered  to  be  conununicable  might  be  arrested. 
The  experiment  was  not  fortunate  for  the  con- 
tagionist  doctrines,  which  had  been  previously 
shaken  so  far  as  the  yellow  fever  and  the  plague 
were  concerned.  Legislation  had  to  undergo  mod- 
ifications, which  were  formulated  by  the  royal 
ordinance  of  Aug.  17, 1847  (which  instituted  Euro- 
pean sanitary  physicians  in  the  Levant),  a  decree 
of  Aug.  10,  1840,  and  a  decree  of  Dec.  24,  1860. 
Then  France  took  an  initiative,  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  which  must  be  acknowledged.  She 
was  the  instigator  of  an  iniemational  mnUarff 
conference,  formed  by  the  various  powers  which 
have  joint  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  18S0 
there  assembled  at  Paris  delegates  from  France, 
Austria,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Spain,  the  Roman  States, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sardinia,  Tuscany  and 
Turkey,  who,  after  thorough  discussion,  decided 
on  a  project  for  an  international  convention  and 
for  sanitary  international  regulations.  Eng^d 
was  also  represented  at  this  congress,  but  she  did 
not  sign  the  convention  which  was  the  result  of  it 
Adopting  the  advice  of  her  general  board  of  health, 
she  renounced  all  organization  intended  to  keep 
away  from  her  shores  the  cholera,  the  plague  and 
the  yellow  fever.  Neither  in  France  nor  else- 
where did  people  dare  to  break,  in  so  radical  a 
manner,  wiUi  deep-rooted  ideas  and  apprehensions. 
But  the  new  code  has  freed  commerce  from  a 
great  part  of  the  shackles  and  the  injury  which 
were  becoming  more  onerous  in  proportion  as  the 
circle  of  communications  between  nations  en- 
larged. —  The  imperial  decree  promulgating  this 
international  convention  bears  date  May  27,  1858; 
the  decree  relative  to  its  being  put  into  execution 
is  dated  June  4  of  the  same  year,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  instructions.  After  having  de- 
clared that  this  act  applied  especially  to  the  plague, 
the  yellow  fever  and  the  cholera,  the  convention 
sets  forth  in  principle  that  besides  any  healthy  port 
has  the  right  to  fortify  itself  against  a  ship  having 
on  board  persons  affected  by  a  disease  reputed 
contagious,  such  as  typhus  fever  and  malignant 
small-pox.  It  mamtains  the  fotil  biU  and  the  eiean 
hill:  the  former,  for  the  proven  presence  of  the 
disease  in  the  country  from  which  the  ship  comes; 
the  latter,  for  the  attested  absence  of  all  contagious 
disease.  Every  ship  arriving  with  tifoul  MB  shall 
be  declared  in  quarantine.  The  latter  is  divided 
into  quarantine  of  observation  and  close  or  rigor- 
ous quarantine.  In  what  concerns  the  plague, 
the  minimum  of  the  quarantine  is  fixed  at  ten  f  uU 
days,  and  the  maximum  at  fifteen.  For  the  ydlow 
fever,  the  minimum  is  tve  days  and  the  maarimum 
seven;  for  the  cholera,  the  quarantine  of  observa- 
tion is  five  full  days,  including  the  tinoe  of  the 
voyage.  —  For  merchandise,  three  categoiieB  have 
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lieen  established,  and  they  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  prescriptions  is  confided  to  sanitary 
authorities,  who  are  eyerywhere  organized  upon 
uniform  bases.  Thedireetor  of  health,  taken  when 
possible  from  the  medical  body,  is  the  head  of  the 
jU)tive  service.  A  council,  composed  of  local 
scientiflc  elements,  watches  over  the  interests  of 
the  public  health,  exercises  a  general  surveillance 
over  the  sanitary  service,  gives  advice  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  case  of  invasion,  and  con- 
trols its  execution.  — Besides  the  provisions  com- 
mon and  applicable  to  all  the  countries  signing  the 
convention,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia, 
AB  well  as  Egypt,  are  the  object  of  particular  pro- 
Tisions,  intended  to  prevent  the  development  of 
the  plague,  to  stop  this  disease  when  it  exists,  to 
give  notice  of  it,  and  to  oppose  its  introduction 
into  other  countries.  To  this  end  a  superior  board 
of  health  has  been  established  at  Constantinople, 
imd  a  sanitary  board  at  Alexandria;  foreign  dele- 
gates, who  must  as  much  as  possible  be  specialists, 
form  a  part  of  these  boards.  —  This  organization  is 
<»mpletedby  the  development  of  the  institution  of 
sanitary  physicians,  established  in  1847,  who  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  central  physicians  and 
ordinary  physicians.  Appointed  by  the  contract- 
ing powers,  they  preserve  their  independence  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  are  dependent  only  on 
the  governments  which  appointed  them.  Their 
functions  consist  in  studying,  in  its  relalion  to 
public  health,  the  country  where  they  are,  its  cli- 
mate, its  diseases  and  all  the  conditions  attached 
thereto,  as  well  as  the  measures  taken  to  combat 
these  diseases;  to  inform  the  central  physician  of 
the  arrondissement  or  district  (a  central  physician 
resides  at  (Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beyrouth  and 
Alexandria),  and  the  local  consular  body  and  the 
local  authorities,  of  everything  which  has  to  do 
with  the  general  health.  —  Finally,  physicians, 
commissioned  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  are  shipped  upon  the  steamers,  which 
are  the  most  active  intermediaries  between  France 
jmd  the  Levant.  These  men  are  there,  as  so  many 
poBiA  of  observation,  whence  they  must  signal  the 
slightest  suspicious  disease  which  may  arise  during 
the  voyage.  M.  Bobghabd,  D.  M.  P. 

8AYIN0SL  Saving  is  the  intended  conserva- 
tion of  the  whole  or  part  of  a  useful  object;  it  is 
the  setting  apart  of  what  is  not  indispensably  nec- 
essary for  actual  wants;  it  is  a  provident  reserve 
for  certain  contingencies,  a  provision  or  resource 
which  perseverance  increases  from  day  to  day, 
to  guard  against  the  necessities  of  an  uncertain 
future.  The  saving  is  direct  when  it  is  exer- 
cised on  the  object  itself,  which  is  not  actually 
consumed.  It  is,  however,  generally  indirect,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  money  laid  by  until  a  profitable 
investment  is  found  for  it,  or  it  is  intrusted  to  some 
private  or  public  savings  institution.  —  Adam 
Smith  was  the  first  to  study  the  nature  of  9amng%, 
and  he  did  it  like  a  profound  economist,  politician 
and  philosopher.    Smith  values  highly  the  man 


who  saves,  as  a  benefactor  of  society,  as  the  orig- 
inator of  a  public  workshop,  which  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  producers; 
the  constant,  uniform  and  uninterrupted  efi^ort  of 
individual  saving,  he  raises  to  the  rank  of  a  prin- 
ciple, and  he  sees  in  this  principle  the  prime  soiuve 
of  national  wealth.  The  spirit  of  saving,  he  adds, 
is  always  more  extensive  than  the  wastefulness  of 
prodigality  can  possibly  be;  its  reparatory  power 
is  enormous,  and  no  matter  how  great  the  waste 
of  individual  or  governmental  imprudence,  it  is 
still  at  work  in  the  nation,  unknown  and  in  si- 
lence, from  the  irresistible  necessity  of  assuring  the 
future;  this  spirit  realizes  such  an  amount  of  sav- 
ing, that,  from  one  historical  period  to  another, 
we  may  easily  recognize  a  constant  improvement 
in  public  and  private  fortunes.  According  to  that 
illustrious  economist,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
increase  of  a  nation's  capital  is  saving,  and  not 
industry.  Industry,  it  is  true,  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial which  is  to  be  placed  in  reserve,  but  saving 
alone  accomplishes  this  reserve,  and  without  it, 
capital,  being  entirely  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced,  would  never  become  any  greater.  — 
Frederick  Bastiat,  in  an  unfinished  chapter  of  his 
"Economic  Harmonies,"  bases  the  r^sum4  of  his 
entire  doctrine,  exchange  and  value,  upon  the 
definition  of  saving.  "To  save,"  he  sajrs,  "is 
voluntarily  to  place  an  interval  between  the  time 
when  we  render  a  service  to  society,  and  the  time 
when  we  demand  back  an  equivalent  therefor. 
Thus,  a  man  may,  every  day,  from  his  twentieth 
to  his  sixtieth  year,  demand  from  his  fellows, 
services  equivalent  to  only  three-fourths  the  value 
of  the  services  he  renders  them  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  or  trade.  Thus  he  acquires  the  right 
of  drawing  from  society,  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
can  no  longer  work,  the  unpaid  fourth  of  his  labor 
of  forty  years.  The  fact  of  his  having  received 
and  accumulated  titles,  in  the  form  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, sight  drafts,  bank  notes  and  specie,  is  an 
entirely  secondary  matter  and  of  no  moment;  it 
has  reference  only  to  the  manner  of  accumulation; 
it  can  not  change  either  the  nature  or  the  effects 
of  saving.  *  *  Tosave,  therefore,  is  to  have  ren- 
dered a  service,  and  granted  time  for  the  return  of 
its  equivalent,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  it  is  to 
allow  a  certain  space  of  time  to  elapse  between  the 
service  rendered  and  the  service  received."  —  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  anti-economic  prejudices 
advanced,  is  that  which  considers  saving  as  a 
veritable  injury  to  society,  and  especially  to  labor. 
It  is  urged  by  unthinking  men,  that,  to  encourage 
commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  spend,  and  to  spend 
a  great  deal.  This  is  even  made  a  governmental 
rule  in  too  many  cases.  This  disastrous  sophism, 
which,  as  Adam  Smith  has  remarked,  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  ruining  nations,  becaiise  the  power 
of  saving  is  greater  than  that  of  prodigality,  at 
least  impedes  the  development  of  general  pros- 
perity, and  impoverishes  or  overburdens  with 
debt,  the  cities  which  administer  their  a£Fairs  in 
accordance  with  it.  It  is  based  upon  a  singular 
illusion,  which  identifies  the  man  who  saves  with 
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the  ayaridous  miser,  whose  only  care  is  to  hoard 
up  treasure.  In  times  of  invasion  or  trouble,  in 
the  absence  of  all  security,  when  men's  minds  are 
tortured  by  the  fear  of  pillage,  the  man  who  has 
received  money  in  exchange  for  his  services,  may 
be  driven  to  imbed  it  in  a  wall,  or  bury  it  in  the 
ground,  in  order  to  save  it  from  brutal  cupidity. 
But  in  the  normal  state  of  society,  imless  a  man 
be  a  fool  or  most  profoundly  ignorant,  he  will  find 
some  more  profitable  place  for  his  spare  capital ;  he 
will  buy  interest-bearing  notes,  or  a  direct  interest 
in  some  industry,  or  he  will  purchase  produce  with 
the  speculative  chance  of  selling  it  again  at  a  profit, 
or,  better  still,  he  will  become  an  owner  of  real 
estate.  How  can  these  different  operations  be 
prejudicial  to  society,  to  industry,  or  even  to  the 
laborer,  who  is  always  pitied  in  the  same  breath 
which  blames  the  man  who  saves  ?  Workmen  are 
the  most  interested  of  all  in  the  general  increase 
of  capital,  and,  as  -^e  have  seen,  capital  can  only 
be  increased  by  means  of  saving.  In  considering 
expense  as  a  benefit,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  great  distinction  that  should  be  made  between 
the  free  and  voluntary  outlay  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual who  makes  use  of  his  own  revenue  as  he 
wills,  and  public  or  forced  expense.  In  the  latter 
case,  if  it  is  intelligent  and  reproductive,  it  may 
turn  to  the  profit  of  those  who  bear  the  expense; 
if  foolish  and  unproductive,  it  impoverishes  them, 
since  they  do  not  receive  any  equivalent  advan- 
tage in  return,  and  it  benefits  only  a  few,  whose 
accidental  or  frivolous  and  superfluous  labor  it 
makes  use  of.  Unfortunately  such  errors  are  re- 
garded as  incontestable  truths  and  irrefutable  ax- 
ioms, by  men  who  are  otherwise  most  enlight- 
ened, in  the  ofilcial  world,  and  they  have  long 
been  the  cause  of  disorders  whose  direful  conse- 
quences are  simply  incalculable. 

Louis  Lbclbbc. 

SAYINGS  BANKS*     (See  Banks,  Hibtobt 

AND  MaNAGI&MENT  OF  SaTINOS.) 

SAXONY.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  forms 
part  of  the  German  empire ;  it  has  an  area  of 
14,968  square  kilometres;  its  frontiers,  with  a  to- 
tal length  of  1,191  kilometres,  border  on  Prussia 
to  an  extent  of  806  kilometres,  and  on  Austria  to 
an  extent  of  644  kilometres;  the  rest  is  bounded 
by  various  other  states  of  Germany.  —  The  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was  2,225,280  in 
December,  1861,  and  2,556,022  at  the  end  of  1871; 
in  1880  it  was  2,972,805;  the  country  is  therefore 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  Europe.  In 
1815  there  were  only  1,178,802  inhabitants ;  the 
population  has  therefore  more  than  doubled  since 
that  time.  —  ConsUtviion.  The  constitutional  act 
of  Saxony  dates  from  Sept.  4, 1881,  but  it  has  been 
modifledbythelawsof  May  5, 1851,  Nov.  27, 1860, 
Oct.  19, 1861,  Dec.  8, 1868,  and  Oct.  12, 1874,  with- 
out, however,  being  altered  in  its  spirit.  The  diet  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  orders. 
The  first  chamber  comprises  the  adult  princes,  five 
medUUked  lords,  two  deputies  of  Protestant  estab- 


lishments, one  deputy  of  a  Cathdiic  establishment 
(9t^),  one  deputy  of  the  university  of  Leipzig,  two 
Protestant  prelates,  twelve  proprietors  of  eques- 
trian property  elected  for  life  by  their  order,  ten 
equestrian  proprietors  appointed  for  life  by  the 
king  (the  first  must  possess  a  net  income  from 
lands  of  2,000  thalers,  and  the  second  of  4,000 
thalers),  eight  burgomasters  of  the  principal  cities^ 
and  five  persons  chosen  by  the  king.  The  second 
chamber  consists  of  twenty  deputies  of  equestrian 
proprietors  (having  an  income  from  land  of  at 
least  600  thalers),  twenty-five  deputies  of  the 
cities,  twenty-five  deputies  of  the  peasants,  and 
ten  deputies  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
All  these  deputies  must  belong  to  the  order  or  the 
class  or  the  district  which  sends  them  to  the  cham- 
ber. The  whole  political  organization  Is  conceived 
in  a  conservative  spirit  Thus,  the  chambers  as- 
semble only  every  three  years;  the  budget  is  voted 
for  a  triennial  period;  the  deputies  are  elected  for 
nine  years.  The  formation  Of  political  parties  Is 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  deputies  can  not  choose 
their  own  places  in  the  hall  where  the  sittings  are 
held,  the  places  being  determined  by  law  or  distrib- 
uted by  lot.  The  government  alone  has  the  right 
of  initiative.  When  a  bill  has  been  adopted  by  one 
chamber,  the  other  can  not  reject  it  except  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  mcm> 
bers  present.  Ministers  can  not  be  impeached  ex- 
cept by  an  agreement  of  the  two  chambers.  The 
high  eourt  of  justice,  which  Is  the  court  of  last 
resort,  has  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as  well  as  of 
every  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  composed  of  twelve  members,  of 
whom  six  are  appointed  by  the  king  from  among 
the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  three  by  the  first  and 
three  by  the  second  chamber,  outside  of  the  diet; 
the  high  court  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  courts  of  appeal  chosen  by  the 
king.  In  Saxony  the  power  of  the  crown  is  less 
limited  than  in  most  other  constitutional  mon- 
archies, which  results  in  part  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  dynasty  and  in  part  from  the  moderation 
and  spirit  of  justice  which,  for  many  generations, 
have  animated  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxony. 
However,  as  long  as  the  royal  family  remains 
Catholic,  it  will  not  be  invested  with  the  episcopal 
power  which  Protestant  sovereigns  enjoy;  three 
or  four  members  of  the  ministry  are  charged  with 
the  exercise  of  that  power.  —  AdminUtraUon  and 
JusUm,  The  country  is  divided  into  four  circles 
(departments)  the  smallest  of  which  had  (1874> 
880,000  inhabitants  and  the  largest  959,000  m- 
habitants.  At  the  head  of  each  circle  is  a  direct- 
ory charged  with  the  administrative  affairs,  with 
those  of  worship  and  instruction.  The  circles  are 
divided  into  grand  bailiwicks  i^mUihaupimann- 
9chaft)  to  the  number  of  fifteen  in  all,  and  the 
grand  bailiff  may  be  considered  as  the  subdele- 
gate  of  the  directory.  In  the  inferior  hierarchical 
degree  of  administration  we  find  in  forty-eight 
cities,  city  (municipal)  councils,  and  in  the  coimtry 
121  baUiwicks  (districts  of  4,000  to  86.000  inhab- 
itants), which  the  large  proprietors  gratuitously 
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aid  as  justices  of  the  peace.  The  city  communes 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy.  Civil  Jus- 
tice includes  as  of  first  resort  the  121  bailiwicks 
and  (for  more  important  matters)  sixteen  tribu- 
nals, whose  jurisdictions  extend  over  84,000  to 
065,000  inhabitants;  above  these  tribunals  figure 
four  courts  of  appeal,  one  in  each  circle ;  and 
finally,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  (third  resort) 
sits  at  Dresden.  In  criminal  cases,  the  trials  are 
public,  the  pleadings  oral,  and  there  is  a  public 
prosecutor.  Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  commerce  for  all  Germany.  —  WarMp 
and  Irutruetion.  There  were,  in  1874,  1,248 
churches,  of  which  1,211  were  Lutheran,  distribut- 
ed among  897  parishes,  which  form  thirty-seven 
superintendent  circumscriptions.  There  are  only 
54«000  Catholics  in  Saxony.  Public  instruction 
includes  1,077  primary  schools  (instruction  is  ob- 
ligatory), seventy  Sunday  schools,  eight  primary 
normal  schools  for  male  instructors  and  one  for 
female  instructors,  eleven  gymnasia  (lyceums), 
one  university  (Leipzig),  one  academy  (school)  of 
mines,  two  agricultund  and  forestry  institutions, 
one  veterinary  school,  seven  realsehulen  (schools 
of  the  exact  sciences),  two  polytechnic  schools  (of 
arts  and  manufactures),  two  conservatories  of 
music,  two  academies  of  fine  arts,  five  schools  of 
architecture,  three  commercial  schools,  etc.  There 
are  few  countries  so  rich  in  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, both  elementary  and  superior,  in  museums, 
collections,  and  other  means  of  instruction.  —  Fi- 
nances, In  the  triennial  financial  period  1861-8, 
the  reyenue,  net  receipts,  was  12,856,862  thalers; 
hi  the  period  1864-6  it  was  18,227,924  thalers;  in 
1872-8,  18,752,919  thalers,  not  mcluding  the  ex- 
traordinary budget  of  nearly  26,000,000,  intended 
for  the  construction  of  railways,  and  derived  from 
the  disposable  funds  of  the  state,  principally  from 
loans.  The  ordinary  revenues,  the  only  ones  with 
which  we  need  to  occupy  ourselves  here,  proceed- 
ed, in  1872,  from  the  following  sources : 

Domains:  ThAlen. 

Crests 1,787,688 

Agricaltoral  domains 187,074 

Mines 280,000 

Bojral  manofactory  of  porcelain  at  Meissen 48,480 

MisoeUaneons 64,818 

Total  domains 8,107,890 

Crown  rights,  net  prodact: 

BaUways 4,009,800 

TUes  on  the  mines 861,586 

Highway  and  bridge  tolls 8i».985 

MisoeUaneons 80,600 

Tbtal  crown  rights [ 6,417,801 

Special  resources  (which  the    Saxon    budget 

wrongly  places  nnder  Uie  head  of  "  prodactive 

capital  '*) : 

Interest  of  debts 1,880,000 

Lottery 818,680 

Charges  of  Justice 68,900 

Reserve  of  otBcial  salaries 40,960 

MisoeUaneons 6,188 

Total  special  resooroes 8,147,506 

Direct  taxes: 

Baal  estate 1,677,870 

Indostrial  and  personal 1,896,600 

Total  direct  taxes 8^979,870 


Indirect  taxes:  Thalers. 

Customs  and  consnmption 618,860 

Stamps 400,000 

Total  indirect  taxes. 1,018,860 

Total  direct  and  indirect  taxes 8,990,880 

The  total  amount  of  the  taxes  was  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  postoffice,  telegraphs,  customs,  salt 
and  other  direct  taxes  were  given  to  the  German  em- 
pire, which,  in  return,  charged  itself  with  certain 
expenses.  Let  us  only  remark  that  the  customs 
are  mentioned  in  the  above  table  because  Saxony 
appoints  the  customs  officers  the  whole  length  of 
its  frontiers,  and  retains  out  of  the  receipts  which 
it  turns  into  the  coffers  of  the  German  empire  the 
necessaiy  sums  to  pay  the  agents  and  for  material 
expenses.  — The  following  are  the  principal  items 
of  expense  of  the  state,  in  thalers : 


Civniist 

Appanages 

Interest  of  the  public  debt 

Liquidation 

Diet 

Ministry  of  state,  archives  of  the  state, 

court  of  accounts 

Mhilstry  of  iustlce 

Ministry  of  the  interior 

Ministry  of  flnances 

Ministry  of  war 

Ministry  of  worship  and  public  in- 

stnuftion ........................... 

Ministry  of  foreign  afbiirs 

(^uota  to  the  expenses  of  the  German 

empire 

Pensions .. 

Public  works  (and  railways) 

Other  expenses 

Unforeseen  expenses 

Total 


600,000 
80^666 

61,580 

81,890 
666,647 
996,044 
610,809 
8,866,967 

468,177 
96,746 

86,900 
606,910 
8,480.880 
108,870 
100,000 


18,886,179 


676,000 
191.168 
6,487,661 
44,166 
61,680 

86,880 

687,4B8 

l,a97,7ia 

611,408 


888,899 
61,78fr 

l,781,80r 
644,875 

8,178,680 
80r,680 
118,804 


14,687,185> 


The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1819,  to  more  than 
25,000,000  thalers;  in  1842,  it  had  decreased  to  18,- 
165,000;  in  1861,  the  construction  of  the  railroada 
raised  it  to  56,182,888  thalers  bearing  hiterest,  and 
to  7,000,000  of  paper  not  bearing  interest.  Jan.  1, 
1878,  the  debt  amounted  to  108,008,250  thalers, 
besides  12,000,000  of  paper  money.  Eighty-four 
millions  of  this  debt  must  be  charged  to  the  rail- 
ways. The  property  of  the  state  is  worth  nearly 
one  hundred  millions,  about  eighty-four  of  which 
are  in  real  estate,  and  fourteen  millions  in  personal 
property.  —  Army,  Military  service  is  regulated 
by  the  German  legislation.  (See  German  £m- 
piBB. ) — AgriouUurcU  and  IndastricU  BewurcM,  etc. 
The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  one  of  the  most  ad> 
Yanced  countries.  Agriculture  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  50.81  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  the  country  consists  of  arable 
land,  2.85  of  gardens,  11.28  of  meadows,  0.12  of 
vineyards,  2.1  of  pasture  land,  80.95  of  forests^ 
and  2.89  of  uncultivated  lands.  The  soil  is  but 
little  parceled  out  into  small  properties,  for  so 
populous  a  country.  This  results  in  part  from  the 
law  which  permits  each  rural  domain  the  exploitar 
tion  of  a  third. only  of  its  extent.  The  971  eques- 
trian properties,  possessed  in  part  by  people  who 
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are  not  nobles,  form  18  per  cent,  of  the  private 
estates;  24  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  of  the  real 
estate  belongs  to  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  68 
per  cent,  to  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.  An 
equestrian  property  is  worth,  on  an  average,  90,000 
thalers;  six  only  exceed  in  value  420,000  thalers. 
The  peasants,  free  since  1880  from  all  feudal  tax, 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances;  yet,  Saxony  im- 
ports 7.2  per  cent,  of  its  consumption  of  cereals. 
According  to  the  census  of  1878,  the  country  pos- 
sesses 115,667  horses,  120  asses  and  mules,  647,074 
homed  cattle,  206,880  wool-bearing  animals,  801,- 
091  hogs,  105,401  goats,  and  64,288  hives  of  bees. 
—  Saxony  is  an  industrial  country,  for  less  than  a 
third  of  the  population  lives  by  agriculture,  while 
more  than  two-thirds  are  devoted  to  industry,  com- 
merce and  the  liberal  professions.  In  18<KS  there 
were  in  the  manufactories  290,108  masters,  clerks 
and  workmen.  There  were  employed  808, 897  spin- 
dies  for  carding  wool,  104,622  for  combing  wool, 
707,887  in  the  cotton  mills,  18,082  in  the  flax  mills, 
and  520  in  the  silk  manufactories.  Small  indus- 
try gives  occupation  to  61,129  masters  and  101,178 
artisans;  the  corporations  did  not  lose  their  priv- 
ileges till  1861.  The  distribution  of  steam  ma- 
chines is  remarkable :  275  (6,442  horse  power) 
belong  to  the  mines  and  works ;  75  (874  horse 
power)  to  agriculture;  82  (680  horse  power)  to  the 
mills ;  247  (80,898  horse  power)  to  the  transport 
establishments;  605  (8,071  horse  power)  to  the 
manufactories.  Progress  has  been  so  rapid  for 
some  time  that  in  1874  the  number  of  spindles  and 
that  of  the  machines  may  be  considered  to  have 
doubled.  —  The  value  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment can  not  be  separately  settled,  but  Saxony 
must  furnish  a  considerable  share  to  the  commerce 
of  the  zollverein.  The  city  of  Leipzig,  notably, 
is  celebrated  for  its  great  fairs,  where  millions  of 
quintals  of  merchandise  are  gathered  together; 
this  city,  besides,  is  the  centre  of  the  German  book 
trade;  and  it  alone  has  217  bookstores.  —  The 
length  of  the  state  railways  in  1874  was  108.8 
miles  of  7^  kilometres,  the  cost  of  constructing 
which,  up  to  1871,  was  74.479,480  thalers ;  the 
length  of  the  private  lines  is  84.4  miles;  the  length 
of  the  highways  is  406  miles,  and  that  of  the  roads 
88^  miles.  The  postofflce  carried,  in  1861, 12,088- 
518  letters  and  packages,  and  in  1871,  28,819,176, 
not  includiug  1,042,881  and  1,841,940  local  letters 
in tliese  years  respectively;  in  1861,  2,012,488,  and, 
in  1871,  2,902,698  money  packages,  containing 
nearly  $281,000,000  in  1861,  and  $279,000,000  in 
1871 .  In  1861  the  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches 
was  4,016  official,  and  132,552  private.  There  are 
three  banks,  two  of  which  have  the  right  to  issue 
bank  notes. — Saxony  is  the  country  in  which 
saving  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent.  There  is 
a  savings  bank  to  every  2.5  square  miles  (in  Eng- 
land to  every  9.4,  in  France  to  every  24,  and  in 
Prussia  to  every  11);  or,  one  to  every  19,400  in- 
habitants (in  England  to  every  44,800,  in  France 
.to  every  87,000,  and  in  Prussia  to  every  88,257). 
There  is  one  depositor  out  of  every  8  inhabitants 
(in  England  out  of  every  18,  in  France  82,  and  in 


Prussia  81).  The  average  amount  on  each  depos- 
itor's book  has  been  59.6  thalers  (in  England  184, 
in  France  80,  and  in  Prussia  80).  Finally,  divid- 
ing the  amount  deposited  among  the  whole  popu 
lation,  the  average  is  7.5  thalers  to  each  inhab- 
itant (10.2  in  England,  2.5  in  France,  and  2.6  in 


Prussia).' 


William  Roschbb. 


SCHOOLS.  (See  Education  Ain>  the  State.) 

SCHUBZ,  Carl,  was  bom  near  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, March  2,  1829.  He  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  of  1848,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1852,  entered  political  life  as  a  repub- 
lican, and  reached  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
during  the  rebellion.  He  then  settled  down  to 
newspaper  work,  and  in  1867  became  editor  of  a 
St.  Louis  newspaper.  In  Missouri  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the ' '  liberal  movement "  (see  Libeb- 
AL  Republican  Pabtt),  and  was  elected  United 
States  senator  in  1869  for  the  full  term.    His  abil- 


*  At  the  ceiunu  of  Dec.  1, 1880,  the  population  of  Saxony 
was  compoMd  of  2,876,188  Latheraxw;  7S,M6  Roman  Cath- 
olics; 1,407  German  Catholics;  10,886  memhers  off  oth9 
Christian  sects;  and  6,516  Jews.  The  deigj  are  chieAj  paid 
oQt  of  local  rates  and  from  endowments,  the  hndget  con- 
tribatlon  of  the  state  to  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs amoonting  to  bat  85,608  thalers,  chlellj  spent  in  admin- 
istrative  salaries.  The  government  of  the  Protestant  church 
is  intmsted  to  the  Lande$-0cm»Utoriu9n,  or  national  con- 
sistoiy.  Public  education  has  reached  the  highest  point  In 
Saxony,  every  child,  without  exception,  partaking  of  its 
benefits.  By  a  law  of  June  6, 1885,  attendance  at  s<diool,  or 
under  properly  qoalUied  teachers,  was  made  oompolsoiy. 
The  kingdom  has  the  second  largest  university  in  Qennany, 
that  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1400,  and  attended,  on  the  aver- 
age of  recent  years,  by  nearly  three  thousand  students.  — 
The  financial  period  extends  over  a  tenn  of  two  years.  In 
the  financial  accounts,  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
divided  into  "ordinary"  and  "extraordinary,*'  the  latter 
representing  income  ttom  state  domains  and  dishursements 
for  public  works.  The  ordinary  revenue  for  each  of  the  two 
years  18S8-8  was  returned  at  87,707,880  mark,  and  was  bal- 
anced by  the  expenditure.  The  extraordinary  revenne  for 
each  of  the  two  years  1880-0,  likewise  balanced  by  the  ex- 
penditure, was  returned  at  4,014,906  mark.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  years  1881-8vras  derived  tna. 
domains  and  state  railways.  The  chief  branch  of  expendi- 
ture is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  puldic  debt, 
amounting  to  81,508,188  mark,  for  the  years  1888-0.  Tbe 
debt  was  incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establishmeiit  and 
purchase  of  a  net-work  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  the 
promotion  of  other  worlcs  of  public  utility.  The  total  detit 
had  risen  on  Jan.  1, 1681,  to  600,588,485  mark,  and  in  18B8  to 
078,445,475.  — The  population  of  Saxony,  by  the  census  of 
Dec.  1,  188D,  was  8,972,800,  comprising  1,445,880  males,  and 
1,537,475  females.  The  area,  In  English  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  of  the  Hauptmannschaflen,  was  as  foltowa 
at  each  of  tlie  two  enumerations  of  Dec.  1, 1875,  and  Dec  U 
1880: 


^■ 

PomilAtion. 

I>M.,1«7S. 

Dee.,unL 

Dresden................... 

1^ 

8,086 

740,600 

080,7ai 

800>00 

1,081,905 

80Mt8 

Leinsie 

707.801 

Bautzen...... 

051,886 

Zwickau... -r...,,  .  ^-r 

1,105.141 

Tbtal 

0,777 

8,700,848 

S,«n,80O 

-P.  M. 


SCOTLAND. 
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ity  as  a  speaker  and  writer  induced  the  republican 
party  to  condone  his  offense  of  "  liberalism,"  and 
he  became  secretary  of  the  interior  under  Hayes. 

—  See  Davis  and  Durrie's  EMtory  of  Mimouri,  598; 
Schurz's  4m0cAm,  1865.  A.  J. 

SCIENCE,  SOCIAL.    (See  Sooial  Scierce.) 

SCOTLAND,  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Qreat  Britain.  The  length  of  the  mainland,  from 
the  Hull  of  Galloway,  in  latitude  W  89'  north,  to 
Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithness-shire,  in  latitude  SS"" 
40'  north,  is  378  miles;  the  breadth,  from  Buchan- 
ness,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  longitude  l"*  41'  west, 
to  the  most  westerly  point  in  Roes-shire,  in  longi- 
tude 5**  52'  west,  is  150  miles,  while  between  the 
flrths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  breadth  is  only 
thirty  miles.  The  area,  including  the  islands,  186 
in  number,  is  29,819.09  square  miles,  or  about  half 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  Its  population 
in  1881  wa8.8,785,578;  in  1811  it  was  but  1,805,864. 

—  Although  small  in  size,  thinly  populated  and 
poor,  Scotland,  for  many  centuries,  has  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  annals  of  western 
£un^.  Respectable  historians  have  prefaced 
the  history  of  Scotland  with  an  imaginary  line 
of  kings  descended  from  a  fabulous  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  called  Scota,  who,  fleeing  from 
the  plagues  sent  to  punish  her  father's  obstinacy, 
peopled  Scotland.  —  The  first  reliable  knowledge 
we  have  of  Scotland  is  derived  from  Julius 
Cswar,  who  invaded  the  island  in  the  year  55  B.  C. 
Julius  Agricola  first  explored  its  northern  coasts 
with  his  fleet,  and  infonned  the  Romans  that 
Britain  was  an  island.  In  the  80th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  Agricola  led  the  legions  of  Rome 
across  the  line  which  in  later  days  marked  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  his 
aon-in-law,  Tacitus,  in  recording  his  achievements, 
fint  made  Caledonia  familiar  to  the  Roman  world, 
and  brought  a  new  country  within  the  scope  of 
authentic  history. — Although  the  Romanseffected 
no  permanent  conquest  beyond  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  yet  they 
more  than  once  pushed  their -armies  far  north- 
ward. There  are  more  known  Roman  ramparts, 
forts,  camps  and  jroads  in  Scotland  than  in  all  the 
reat  of  the  world — vestiges  of  a  close,  continued 
and  doubtful  warfare.  The  Caledonians,  who  so 
long  and  so  effectually  kept  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  at  bay,  are  described  as  barbarous  and  war- 
like, with  red  hair  and  large  limbs,  and  rugged  as 
the  land  they  inhabited.  They  painted  their  bodies, 
and  could  stand  great  hardships.  Theh:  arms  were 
bows  and  arrows,  small  shields,  short  spears,  and 
pointless  swords;  they  fought  also  with  chariots 
drawn  swiftly  by  small  horses.  They  were  polyg- 
amous and  idolaters,  their  religion  being  druid- 
icaL  The  name  Caledonia,  although  used  by  the 
Romans,  had  no  place  among  the  natives,  whose 
name  for  Scotland  was  Albin.  The  Roman  civil- 
isation had  no  influence  on  Scotland  except  as  it 
reached  that  country  in  after  times  from  the  con- 
tinent. —  When  the  Romans  withdrew,  the  in- 


habitants of  Scotland  consisted  of  the  Romanized 
Britons  of  Strathclyde  on  the  south,  the  Dalriads, 
or  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  on  the  west,  and,  largest  of 
all,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  embracing  the  whole 
of  Scotland  northward  and  eastward  from  the 
firth  of  Forth.  The  archaeological  hosts  have  long 
fought  over  the  Picts.  Were  they  Celts,  or  Teu- 
tons? Were  they  the  same  as  the  Caledonians  of 
Tacitus,  or  the  Scots  of  Ireland?  What  language 
did  they  speak?  These  are  questions  which  will 
probably  never  be  settled.  —  The  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Picts  was  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  St. 
Columba  and  other  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
who  settled  in  the  isle  of  lona.  —  When  the  writers 
of  the  early  Christian  centuries  speak  of  Scotia, 
they  refer  to  Ireland.  The  Mull  of  Cantyre,  in 
Argyleshire,  is  only  twelve  miles  from  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  the  Scots  spread  in  great  numbers 
into  Argyle  and  the  western  isles,  so  that  there 
came  to  be  two  Scotias,  and,  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  a  Scot  might  have  meant  a  native  of  Ire- 
land or  of  Scotland.  The  colony  of  Irish  Scots 
in  Albania,  or  present  Scotland,  continued  to  en- 
large till  it  became  a  powerful  and  compact  state, 
and  the  term  Scotia  gradually  became  dissociated 
from  its  original  country,  and  attached  entirely  to 
the  country  which  now  bears  the  name.  —  How  it 
came  about,  histoiy  does  not  state;  but  near  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Pictish  kingdom 
disappears  from  history,  and  Kenneth  Mac^pin, 
king  of  the  Scots,  is  found  reigning  over  its  people. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  barbarous  Picts  suc- 
cumbed to  the  superior  aggressive  civilization  of 
the  Scots.  At  this  time  the  Celts  were  known  as 
a  lettered  people,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the 
Picts  felt  honored  in  accepting  the  Dalriadic  sov- 
ereign as  their  own.  — Scotland  was  long  subject 
to  incursions  from  the  great  Viking  fieets  of 
Scandinavia,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century  large  numbers  of  the  Northmen  settled 
on  the  coasts,  and  mingled  with  the  existing  pop- 
ulation or  gradually  crowded  them  westward.  The 
population  of  Scotland  is  probably  of  the  most 
composite  origin  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  a  fact 
which  has,  no  doubt,  greatly  influenced  their  na- 
tional characteristics.  Picts,  Francs,  Angles, 
Scoto-Galwegians,  Saxons,  Celts  and  Norsemen, 
all  contributed  to  make  the  Scotsmen  of  to-day.  — 
After  Kenneth,  the  flrst  king  of  the  united  Scots 
and  Picts,  followed  a  number  of  royal  successors, 
such  as  Gregory  the  Great,  Duncan,  and  Macbeda 
or  Macbeth,  around  whom  has  gathered  a  most. in- 
teresting history;  but  unfortunately  it  is  largely 
mythical.  —  The  flrst  monarch  of  whose  corona- 
tion we  hear,  was  Malcolm  III.,  son  of  Duncan, 
known  as  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  in  1057.  His  wife,  the  good  Queen  Mar- 
garet, or  St.  Margaret,  had  a  greater  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Scotland  than  even  her  husband. 
Through  her  mfluence  the  "Lord's  Day"  was  flrst 
sanctifled  from  labor,  and  she  did  much  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  civilization.  —  In  the  tenth  year  of 
Malcolm  Canmore's  reign  occurred  the  Norman 
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conquest  of  England.  The  subjection  of  the  south- 
ern kingdom  by  the  restless  and  ambitious  Norman 
opened  a  serious  future  for  the  Soots,  and  for  cen- 
turies they  had  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  prevent  their 
absorption  by  their  aggrandizing  and  powerful 
neighbors.  —  The  system  of  the  Celts,  even  to 
their  latest  times,  was  patriarchal,  and  not  feudal. 
The  Highlander  fought  for  his  chief  as  the  head  of 
his  family  or  clan,  and  not  because  he  was  his  land- 
ed superior.  For  the  same  reason  the  early  Scots 
fought  for  their  king,  who,  indeed,  was  oftener 
called  king  of  Scots  than  king  of  Scotland.  — The 
Normans  gradually  introduced  the  feudal  usages 
of  the  continent.  Under  them  the  king  was  theo- 
retically the  owner  of  all  the  land.  Those  culti- 
vating the  lands  held  them  from  some  lord  or 
superior,  who  in  turn  held  them  from  the  king  or 
some  other  superior  who  did  so.  Eacl^  subordi- 
nate had  to  do  homage  to  his  superior  for  the  lands 
he  held,  for  he  held  them  solely  through  the  special 
favor  of  his  lord,  who,  in  return,  had  a  right  to 
call  for  military  and  other  service.  The  king  of 
Scots  had  estates  in  England,  and  for  these,  under 
the  feudal  system,  had  to  do  homage  to  the  king 
of  England  as  his  superior.  The  English  soon 
claimed  that  he  did  homage  as  king  of  Scotland  to 
the  king  of  England  as  his  superior,  and  that  the 
crown  of  Scotland  was  vassal  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  that  folios  on  folios  were 
written  by  the  English  to  prove  their  king  lord 
paramount  of  Scotland,  the  Scots  contested  the 
claim  for  generations  in  many  a  costly  war. — 
After  Malcolm  Canmore  came  Donald  Bane,  Dun- 
can II.,  Edgar,  Alexander  I.,  and  David  I.  The 
last  named  was  the  third  son  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  1124.  As  a 
true  son  of  his  good  mother,  he  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  Scotland.  In  his  reign 
the  old  traditionary  usages  were  first  superseded 
by  written  laws.  He  established  the  bishoprics  of 
Dunkeld,  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  Caithness, 
Brechin,  Dunblane  and  Galloway,  and  built  the 
abbeys  of  Holyrood,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Kelso, 
Dryburgh,  Newbattle  and  Kinloss.  He  so  lavished 
the  lands  of  the  crown  on  the  Catholic  church  that 
King  James  I.  said  that  "  he  was  ane  sair  sanct 
for  the  crown. "  David  reigned  twenty-nine  years. 
He  was  all  to  Scotland  that  Alfred  was  to  Eng- 
land. After  him  came  his  grandson,  Malcolm  IV . , 
who  was  not  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign.  He  was  king  twelve  years,  but  leaves  no 
special  mark  on  history.  —  He  was  succeeded,  in 
1165,  by  William  I.,  sumamed  the  "Lion,"  who 
was  taken  captive  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick.  King 
Henry  granted  him  his  release  only  after  he  had 
signed  an  obligation  of  absolute  homage  to  the 
English  king  for  Scotland,  and  placed  the  Scots 
under  feudal  subjection  to  England,  as  if  a  proud 
and  warlike  people  could  be  handed  over  by  a 
slip  of  parchment  signed  under  duress.  Richard 
the  Lionheartcd,  of  England,  for  10.000  marks, 
released  the  Scots  from  all  the  conditions  extorted 
by  his  father  from  William.  -—  William  the  Lion 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  a  mon- 


arch of  gnat  wisdom  and  ability,  who  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  HI.,  whose  acci- 
dental death  left  the  crown  to  an  infant  grand- 
daughter, Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Norway,  who  died  in  one  of  the  Orkneys,  while 
returning  to  Scotland.  The  death  of  Alexando 
III.  closed  a  period  of  •  prosperity,  which  the 
kingdom  did  not  again  enjoy  for  Ave  hundred 
years.  No  fewer  than  ten  competitors  for  the 
crown  appeared,  the  chief  being  John  Baliol  and 
Robert  Bruce,  grandfather  of  the  great  Bruce. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  stipulating 
that  he  should  do  homage  to  him  as  his  feu- 
dal superior.  The  case  was  under  discussion  and 
consideration  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  de- 
cision in  favor  of  Baliol  was  no  doubt  a  correct 
one  according  to  the  law  of  hereditary  descent  as 
now  established.  —  As  Edward  cUimed  to  be  lord 
paramount  of  Scotland,  so  the  king  of  France 
made  a  like  claim  on  England,  and  summoned 
Edward  as  his  vassal  to  appear  and  do  homage 
before  him.  King  Philip  even  fixed  the  day  when 
Edward  should  appear  in  Paris.  Edward  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  summoned  his  vassal  Baliol  to 
his  aid.  In  the  war  between  England  and  France 
Scotland  saw  her  opportunity,  and  not  only  re- 
fused to  aid  England,  but  formed  a  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  France.  This  was  the 
first  of  that  ancient  league  which  for  three  centu- 
ries bound  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Scotland 
in  the  closest  intimacy  against  their  common 
enemy,  England,  and  had  a  great  influence,  not 
only  on  the  politics  of  Scotland,  but  even  on  its 
language  and  manners. — The  Scots  invaded  Eng- 
land, which  so  exasperated  Edward  that  be  de- 
cided to  concentrate  his  force  on  Scotland,  and 
marched  northward  as  far  as  Elgin  with  a  great 
army,  taking  Berwick.  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Aber- 
deen, and  all  the  other  strongholds  of  importance. 
From  the  abbey  of  Scone  he  carried  to  Westmin- 
ster the  stone  of  destiny,  the  palladium  of  Scotland. 
It  was  enshrined  in  the  chair  on  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  crowned.  The  Scots  reverently 
believed  it  to  be  the  very  stone  which  Jacob  used 
as  a  pillow  at  Bethel,  and  that  it  was  brought  to 
Scone  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  Stota,  from  whom 
the  Scottish  kings  were  descended.  Wherever 
that  stone  might  go,  it  was  believed,  the  Scots 
would  be  supreme,  a  belief  which  was  confirmed 
when,  afterward,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  king  of  England.  Ed- 
ward I. ,  as  he  marched  back,  garrisoned  the  strong- 
holds with  English  soldiers,  and  many  of  the  old 
castles  in  Scotland  must  be  assigned  to  this  period, 
1206,  and  their  style  of  architecture  is  properly 
called  Edwardian.  The  Scots  found  the  English 
planted  in  large  numbers  in  strongholds  in  their 
very  midst,  and  harassing  them  in  many  most  ex- 
asperating ways.  While  the  nobility,  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  nation,  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Ed- 
ward, the  smaller  gentry  and  the  common  people 
sullenly  awaited  an  opportunity  for  revenge.  — 
At  this  juncture  appeared  the  renowned  Sir  Will- 
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iam  Wallace  of  Ellenlie,  not  only  a  brave  soldier, 
but  a  man  of  great  political  and  military  genius. 
Chithering  around  him  a  band  of  heroic  spirits,  he 
liarassed  the  English  till  his  successes  enabled  him 
to  collect  an  army  of  some  40,000  men,  with 
which  he  totally  defeated  a  larger  English  army 
under  Surrey  at  Stirling  bridge.  This  battle  of 
Stirlmg  bridge  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
Scots,  as  it  showed  that  their  haughty  ndghbors 
-were  not  invincible,  and  being  the  first  pitched  bat- 
tle of  importance  between  the  two  nations  did  much 
to  inspire  and  render  permanent  that  international 
animosity  which  has  disappeared  only  in  recent 
years.  After  defending  bis  country  with  heroism 
for  several  years,  Wallace  was  betrayed  into  the 
liands  of  Edward,  who  caused  him  to  be  executed 
in  London  in  1806.  His  head  was  placed  on  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  a  quarter  of  his  body  exposed  at 
New  Castle,  Berwick,  Stirling  and  Perth,  respec^ 
ively.  These  bloody  trophies,  far  from  frighten- 
ing the  Scots  into  submission,  aroused  their  wrath 
and  strengthened  their  courage.  They  only  want- 
ed a  leader  to  attempt  summary  revenge.  In  the 
meantime,  Edward,  believing  he  had  conquered 
Scotland,  took  steps  to  incorporate  it  with  Eng- 
land. The  crown  was  to  be  represented  in  Scotland 
by  a  governor  or  lieutenant,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
council.  Scotland  was  also  to  be  represented  in  the 
English  parliament  by  ten  representatives;  three 
were  to  be  selected  by  the  prelates,  two  by  the 
abbots,  two  by  the  earls,  two  by  the  barons,  and 
two  by  the  community  or  commonalty.  When 
parliament  met,  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  the 
government  of  Scotland,  complete  in  all  its  details. 
Edward  showed  a  broad  statesmanship  in  all  this, 
and  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  Scots.  Being  seventy 
years  of  age,  he  hoped  for  a  peaceful  close  of  his 
Btormy  life.  But  it  was  too  lata  The  Scots  had 
seen  the  effect  of  Norman  power  in  England;  and 
StirUng  bridge,  Falkirk  and  the  quartering  of 
Wallace,  were  not  to  be  so  easily  forgotten.  —  In 
February,  1806,  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  was  missed  from  Edward's  court,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  for  Scotland.  He  was 
now  thirty-two  years  old,  and  had  been  carefully 
trained  in  the  English  court.  On  his  way  north 
he  met  Comyn,  his  only  rival  for  the  crown  of 
Scothind,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Dum- 
fries, and  during  a  heated  controversy  stabbed 
him  with  his  dagger.  He  and  his  followers  then 
attacked  the  English  judges  at  that  time  sitting  in 
Dumfries,  and  drove  them  across  the  border.  The 
die  was  cast,  the  Rubicon  was  crossed,  and  there 
was  no  retreat  for  Bruce.  The  tidings  spread 
rapidly  all  over  Scotland,  that  Bruce  was  in  tlie 
field  against  the  English,  and  the  people  rose  like 
one  man.  In  March  of  the  same  year  he  was 
crowned  king  in  the  chapel  royal  of  Scone.  King 
Edward  promptly  determined  on  such  an  invasion 
of  Scotland  as  would  forever  suppress  all  opposi- 
tion. The  flower  of  England's  chivalry,  with  all 
the  fighting  power  of  England,  was  enlisted  in 
the  cause;  and  the  king,  broken  down  as  he  was, 
exacted  a  promise  that  his  body  should  be  carried 


with  the  army  till  Scotland  was  subdued.  Some 
of  the  nobles  of  Scotland  and  Bruce's  nearest 
relatives  were  executed  as  traitors,  and  their  bod- 
ies quartered ;  but  the  Scots  were  not  a  servile 
people,  to  be  cowed  by  such  cruelties,  which  only 
served  to  arouse  them  to  greater  deeds  of  daring. 
King  Edward  died  within  sight  of  Scotland,  on 
July  7,  1807.  — The  first  undertakings  of  Bruce 
were  unfortunate;  but  the  death  of  King  Edward 
proved  a  favorable  turning  point  in  the  destiny  of 
Scotland,  for  his  son,  Edward  II.,  was  no  such 
leader  as  a  contest  like  that  demanded.  —  June 
34,  1814,  is  the  most  momentous  day  in  Scot- 
ti^  history,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum  was  fought.  The  Scots  had  between 
80,000  and  40,000  men,  while  the  English  had 
100.000.  They  had,  according  to  agreement,  to 
relieve  the  English  garrison  in  Stirling  castle  be- 
fore St.  John's  day,  or  it  was  to  capitulate;  and  it 
therefore  behooved  them  to  attack  the  Scots  in  a 
field  which  the  latter  had  selected  in  front  of 
Stirling.  The  generalship  of  Bruce  and  the  brav- 
ery of  his  men  inflicted  on  England,  that  day, 
a  defeat  and  a  humiliation  greater  than  ever  befell 
her  in  all  her  history  before  or  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Her  mighty 
host  became  a  very  chaos.  The  confusion  of  their 
flight  was  irremediable.  The  booty  obtained  was 
very  rich,  and  articles  taken  atBannockbum  were 
treasured  as  heirlooms  for  centuries.  An  immense 
sum  was  also  acquired  by  the  Scots  as  ransoms  for 
their  noble  captives. —  The  battle  of  Bannockbum 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  Scottish  history. 
The  patriotic  feelings  excited  and  the  glory  ac- 
quired on  that  day  consolidated  the  nation  as  it 
had  never  been  before.  It  engraved  on  the  Scot- 
tish heart  a  pride  of  their  independence  as  a  nation, 
which  for  centuries  prevented  a  union  with  Eng- 
land; and  to  this  day,  like  Thermopylie  and  Mara- 
thon, it  fires  many  a  heart  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
liberty.  The  war  continued  for  fourteen  years 
longer, ; during  which  time  England  was  twelve 
times  invaded,  and  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword; 
and  Edward  III.  was  compelled  to  ratify  a  treaty 
in  1828,  in  which  the  claims  of  Bruce  and'the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom  were  acknowledged. 
—  David  II.  was  only  eight  years  old  at  his  father's 
death,  in  1820,  and  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  was 
appointed  regent.  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John 
Baliol,  being  assisted  by  Edward  III.  of  England, 
claimed  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone 
in  1882.  David,  being  a  mere  boy,  was  sent  to 
France,  and  Baliol,  being  defeated  soon  afterward 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Bruce  dynasty,  fled  into 
England.  An  active  warfare  continued  along  the 
borders,  the  Scots  making  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  theif  ally,  France,  on  whose  soil  the  English  ' 
king  about  this  time  gained  the  famous  battles 
of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  David  returned  from 
France  in  1841,  and  though  but  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  forces,  and  while  invading  England  was  tak- 
en prisoner,  and  remained  one  for  eleven  yeara. 
He  reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  Robert  n.  (1871-4M)),  gnndson  of  Brace  of 
Bannockburn,  being  the  son  of  his  dau^ter  Mar- 
jory, and  Walter,  lord  high  steward  of  Scotland, 
whence  came  the  name  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  Probably  no  regal  line 
ever  encountered 'so  many  misfortunes  as  did  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  of  more  than  one  of  whom 
it  has  truly  been  said  that  they  never  learned  and 
never  forgot.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Rob- 
ert III.  (1390-1406),  who  being  weak-minded,  the 
government  devolved  upon  the  duke  of  Albany. 
He  killed  the  king's  oldest  son,  David,  and  his 
second  son,  James,  fleeing  to  France,  was  ciq>- 
tured  by  the  English,  and  detained  as  a  prisoner 
for  nineteen  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  Albany  ruled  as  regent.  It  was  now 
over  one  himdred  years  after  Bannockburn  when 
James  I.,  being  ransomed,  began  his  reign,  in 
14^.  He  was  an  accomplished  prince,  poet 
and  legislator,  and  made  many  necessary  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  country,  establish- 
ing the  court  of  session  and  other  tribunals. 
He  with  a  firm  hand  checked  the  powerful  and 
turbulent  nobility,  and  did  much  to  introduce  law 
and  order.  He  was  craelly  assassinated  (1487)  in 
the  midst  of  his  beneficent  work,  leaving  his  scm, 
James  II.,  then  a  boy  of  but  six  years  of  age,  to 
succeed  him.  He  was  a  brave  and  vigorous  ruler, 
and  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh,  in  1460.  —  James  HI.,  his  son, 
was  crowned  when  seven  years  old.  He  was  un- 
popular with  the  nobility,  who  rebelled  against 
him,  and  persuading  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
to  join  them,  the  king  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Sanchieburn  in  1488. —  His  rebellious 
son  succeeded,  as  James  IV.,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age.  In  1489  he  married  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  EngUind,  and  from 
this  marriage  eventually  came  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  being  grea^grandmother 
of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  on  the  issue  of  Henry 
yill.  becoming  extinct  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
James  was  next  heir.  James  IV.,  desirous  of  as- 
sisting his  ally,France,  declared  war  against  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  was  shkin  on  Flodden  Field, 
in  1518,  where  Scotland  suffered  the  greatest  de- 
feat in  her  national  annals.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen 
lords,  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  barons,  fell  with  their  king,  and 
the  land  became  one  house  of  mourning.  —  At  the 
death  of  James  IV.  his  son  James  V.  was  but  five 
months  old,  and  the  office  of  regent  was  conferred 
on  his  cousin  John,  duke  of  Albany.  James  first 
married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king 
of  France,  who  dying  without  issue,  he  married 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  in 
1M2  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  the 
famous  but  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 
When  she  was  seven  days  old  her  father  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the  mutinous  conduct 
of  his  nobles,  and  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Sol- 
way  Moss.  When  told  of  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 


ter, the  dying  man  is  said  to  have  murmured,  "  It 
came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass/'  in 
allusion  to  the  throne  coming  to  the  Stuarts  by 
the  daughter  of  Bruce.  Little  did  he  think  that 
the  son  of  that  lass,  now  but  seven  days  old,  would 
sit  on  the  English  throne.  James  V.  was  affec- 
tionately remembered  by  iiis  people  as  the  "  King 
of  the  Commons,"  and  he  long  held  a  place  in  lit- 
erary renown  as  the  ''People's  Poet"  —  It  will 
help  us  somewhat  to  realize  the  troublous  charac- 
ter of  the  times  and  the  unhappy  condition  of 
Scotland,  to  state  that,  from  1890,  when  Robert  HL 
b^gan  to  reign,  to  1667,  when  James  VI.,  thirteen 
months  old,  succeeded  his  mother  Queen  Maiy,  a 
period  of  177  years,  every  king  of  Scothmd  was 
succeeded  by  a  minor.  During  aU  those  years  the 
nation  was  shaken  by  the  continued  quarreb  of 
the  nobles.  They  were  a  haughty,  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent class,  those  Hamiltons,  Huntleys,  Doug- 
lasses, Albanys,  Atholes,  Arrans  and  Argyles. 
Combining  the  most  indomitable  courage  with  an 
utter  want  of  principle,  they  seldom  hesitated  to 
endanger  the  interests  of  their  sovereign,  and  even 
the  interests  of  their  cotmtry,  to  avenge  fancied 
insults  to  their  family,  or  to  cany  on  personal 
feuds.  Still,  the  country  was  advancing  in  wealth, 
and  gradually  taking  an  influential  place  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  douda 
of  misfortune  which  had  encircled  the  personal  his- 
tory of  her  Jameses.  ''  Battle,  murder  and  death 
had  swept  away  four  of  them;  the  fifth  died  of  a. 
spirit  broken  down  by  the  wdght  of  calamities.'' 
—  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  V. 
Protestantism  began  to  make  considerable  head- 
way in  Scotland.  Although  she  had  for  centuries 
been  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  she  was  so  far  removed  from  Rome  that 
she  received  but  little  of  that  attention  bestowed 
so  assiduously  on  the  powerful  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  On  this  account  her  clergy  had 
received  but  little  supervision,  and  had  become 
very  ignorant  and  very  corrupt.  For  this  reason 
the  hold  of  the  Catholic  church  upon  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  was  very  weak,  and  it  was  not 
a  difficult  task  to  alienate  them  from  the  papal  see. 
Under  Henry  VIII.  England  had  become  a  base 
of  operations  whence  those  who  favored  the  Prot- 
estant faith  could  influence  Scotland.  Attempts 
made  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Catholic  primate, 
to  crush  out  the  spirit  of  inquiry  by  persecution, 
not  only  f aUed  in  their  object,  but  had  a  contnury 
effect.  — With  the  rise  of  F^testantism,  there  came 
a  party  in  Scotland  which  preferred  an  alliance 
with  England  to  the  ancient  league  with  France; 
and  by  and  by  two  well-defined  parties  existed,  the 
Protestant  or  English  party,  and  the  Catholic  or 
French  party.  The  Protestant  party  hoped  to  unite 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  young  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  they 
might  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
perious conduct  of  Henry,  who  so  roused  the  Scot- 
tish pride  that  the  Catholic  party  gained  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation  to  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin 
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of  France,  an  event  which  brought  upon  her  and 
upon  Scotland  many  trying  calamities.  Maiy, 
through  the  influence  of  her  mother  and  the  French 
party,  was  sent  to  France  to  he  educated,  when 
only  six  years  old.  In  1558  she  married  iPrands, 
then  dauf^n,  afterward  king,  of  France;  but,  he 
dying  without  issue,  she  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
in  July,  1665,  married  Henry  Stuart,  known  as 
Lord  Damley.  It  was  a  fearful  mistake,  for  there 
was  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  good  quality  to  be 
found  in  his  character.  He  was  vicious,  vainglo- 
rious, presumptuous— a  fool.  On  June  19;  1566, 
a  son  was  bom,  who  was  afterward  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England.  Darnley  was 
murdered  in  February,  1567,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  Mary  married  the  carl  of  Bothwell,  whp 
was  generally  believed  to  have  directed  the  mur- 
der. The  nobles  soon  after  drove  Bothwell  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  having  confined  Mary  in  Loch- 
leven  castle,  compelled  her  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
her  infant  son,  with  her  half-brother,  the  earl  of 
Murray,  as  regent.  She  escaped  from  Lochleven, 
and  rallied  a  powerful  force  around  her,  which 
was  defeated  at  Langside  by  the  regent  Murray. 
Mary  then  fled  to  England,  claiming  the  protec- 
tion of  her  cousin,  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  this  prin- 
cess ungenerously  confined  her  in  different  prisons 
for  eighteen  years,  and  then  the  accomplished  and 
beaut^ul,  but  most  indiscreet  and  unfortunate, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  being  accused  of  •conspiring 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  died  with  heroic 
bravery  on  the  scaffold  at  Fotheringay  castle,  on 
Feb.  6,  1687.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in 
history  where  one  so  able,  lovely  and  accomplished 
became  to  such  a  marked  degree  the  victim  of 
untoward  circumstances.  Her  life  proved  a  bur- 
den to  herself  and  a  misfortune  to  her  people.  — 
From  the  time  of  her  father's  death  to  that  of  her 
own,  the  religious  aspect  of  Scotland  had  under- 
gone a  most  wonderful  change.  While  she  was  in 
France,  and  her  mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  was 
regent,  the  conflict  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  faith  was  intense.  During  those  event- 
ful years,  when  individual  convictions  were  strug- 
gling with  the  traditions  of  centuries,  and  the  re- 
ligious thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  people  were 
stirred  to  their  depths,  there  api)eared  upon  the 
Bcene  a  man  of  no  ordinary  power,  the  fearless, 
stem,  eloquent  reformer,  John  Knox.  His  life 
and  work  have  made  a  more  marked  impression 
on  Scotland  than  those  of  any  other  man,  and  no 
grander  flgure  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Protestantism  in  Great  Britain.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Knox  saved  Protestantism  in  Scot- 
land; and  in  saving  it  in  Scotland  he  saved  it  in 
England;  for,  if  Scotland  had  been  Catholic,  it 
would  have  furnished  the  great  Catholic  powers 
of  the  continent  a  base  of  operations  against  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  probability,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  revolution  would  soon  have  driven  Eliz- 
abeth from  the  throne,  and  England  would  have 
been  reclaimed  to  the  Catholic  church.  But  Knox 
breathed  into  the  commons  of  his  country  a  spirit 
which  lives  to-day,  a  spirit  of  individuality  and 
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independence  which  taught  them  that  the  hum- 
blest peasant,  as  an  immortal  soul,  is  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  the  proudest  peer.  They  may 
have  been  hard,  narrow  and  fanatical,  but, ' '  heated 
red-hot  in  the  furnace  of  a  new  faith,"  they  could 
never  again  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  tyranny. 
Protestantism  in  England  proceeded  from  the  king 
downward,  but  in  Scotland  it  originated  and  de- 
veloped in  the  bosom  of  the  people  themselves. 
Many  of  the  nobility  joined  the  Protestant  ranks 
from  mercenary  motives,  but  the  common  people 
did  so  from  their  convictions  of  right.  Knox  tried 
to  have  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  church  set 
apart  for  educational  purposes,  but  the  greed  of 
the  nobility  was  too  much  even  for  him.  The 
year  before  Mary  returned  from  France,  1560,  a 
meeting  of  the  estates  abolished  forever  in  Scot- 
land the  power  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  papal  see, 
and  made  the  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by 
Knox  and  his  associates  the  standard  of  faith  in 
Scotland.  —  Mary  on  her  return  failed  to  under- 
stand the  true  state  of  affairs.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  a  wrong  school  to  meet  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  the  public  feeling  of  Scotland  as  it  now' was. 
If  she  had  but  realized  that  Scotland  could  not  be 
brought  back  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  con- 
formed herself  to  the  necessities  of  her  condition, 
she  might  have  reigned  a  happy  queen  over  a 
happy  people;  but  that  was  not  to  be.  —  Mary's 
son,  James  VI.,  had  been  crowned  king  in  1567, 
when  but  thirteen  months  old.  His  uncle,  earl 
of  Murray,  who  was  appointed  regent,  being  as- 
sassinated in  1670,  the  ofilce  was  held  in  succes- 
sion by  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Mar  and  Morton^ 
when  the  king  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands. 
During  the  government  of  the  regents  the  kingdom 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  which  continued 
largely  to  partake  of  a  religious  character.  Prot- 
estantism retained  its  supremacy,  and  Presbyte- 
rianism  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  At  three  o'clock,  Thursday  morning, 
March  24, 1608,  Queen  Elizabeth  died;  and,  a  feat 
unmatched  in  that  age,  Sir  Robert  Caiy  galloped 
into  Holyrood  Court  on  Saturday  night  and 
wakened  King  James  to  announce  to  him  that  he 
was  monarch  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
Ireland.  The  two  nations,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  bitter  enemies,  and  had  crossed  swords 
on  a  hundred  bloody  flelds,  were  now  united  under 
one  head.  On  the  5th  of  April  James  set  out  for 
London,  and  as  he  journeyed  leisiuely  through 
England  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  every- 
where. He  arrived  in  London  on  the  22d  of  May, 
to  take  possession  of  the  government  of  his  new 
state,  and  at  this  point  ends  the  history  of  Scot- 
land as  a  distinct  kingdom.  —  The  domestic  con- 
dition of  Scotland  was  but  slowly  influenced  by 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  but  its  external  relations 
imderwent  a  radical  change.  The  ancient  league 
with  France,  though  never  formally  abrogated, 
was  now  and  forever  after  a  dead  letter,  while  it 
was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  Scots  that  their  king 
now  ruled  over  their  "  auld  enemy,"  England. 
The  national  institutions  of  Scotland  remained  un- 
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touched,  80  thai  from  this  source  there  was  noth- 
ing to  arouse  their  national  jealousy.  The  par- 
liament still  remained  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry 
to  go  to  London,  as  was  the  case  in  1707,  when  the 
union  of  parliaments  took  place.  However,  as 
the  way  was  now  open,  a  large  number  of  Scots 
flocked  southward  to  better  their  condition,  and 
they  generally  succeeded.  Political  economy  was 
not  understood  then,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Scots  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  consequence  they  were  much  disliked 
and  much  maligned.  — Immediately  after  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  steps  were  taken  for  an  incor- 
porating union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  signally 
failed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  new  state  should 
be  called  "  Gr^t  Britain,"  a  name  which  the  king 
himself  claimed  to  have  suggested.  A  dedsion  by 
the  courts,  that  all  persons  bom  in  Scotland  aft- 
er the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1608  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  unite  the  two  peoples.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  force  the  church  of  Scot- 
land to  adopt  the  episcopal  form  of  government; 
but  it  failed,  and  James  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
task  "to  make  that  stubborn  kirk  stoop  more  to 
the  English  pattern."  —  For  centuries  Scotsmen 
found  their  native  land  too  small  for  their  ener- 
gies, and  both  before  and  after  this  period,  under 
Gustavus,  Frederick  and  Peter  the  Great,  as  well 
as  in  the  Low  Countries,  France  and  even  in  Tur- 
key, they  in  large  numbers  attained  distinction; 
and,  now  that  the  era  of  colonization  and  com- 
merce had  dawned,  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  opportunities.  This  was  first 
manifested  in  the  settlement  of  New  Scotland,  or 
Nova  Scotia.  --  Charles  I.,  on  his  accession,  learn- 
ing nothing  from  the  past,  commanded  the  use  of 
Laud's  liturgy  in  the  churches  in  Scotland,  as  "  the 
only  form  which  we  think  fit  to  be  used  in  God's 
public  worship  in  this  our  kingdom. "  An  outbreak 
was  of  course  unavoidable,  and  tumults  arose  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  lead  of 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  was  renewed.  In  1688  it  was 
signed  in  Greyf  riar's  churchyard  amid  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  some  drawing  their  own  blood,  which 
they  used  for  ink.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  adult  male  community  of 
Scotland  subscribed  their  adherence  to  it,  as  copies 
were  placed  in  all  the  churches  and  other  public 
places.  The  cause  of  their  national  religion  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  one  with  that^of  their 
national  independence.  — The  close  of  the  thirty- 
years  war  released  thousands  of  Scottish  soldiers 
experienced  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  who  now  re- 
turned home  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
important  pai*t  which  Scotland  took  in  the  great 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  —  After  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  in  1660, 
unmindful  of  the  failures  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father in  a  similar  attempt,  he  tried  to  force  epis- 
copacy on  the  Scottish  church,  but  he  met  with 
most  ignominious  failure.  —  The  estates  of  Scot- 


land were  not  slow  to  indorse  the  reyolntaon  of 
1680,  and  to  tender  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  declaring  that  King  Jamea  YIL 
had  "forefaulted"  all  right  to  the  crown.  The 
attempt  to  compel  the  Highlanders  to  conform 
to  the  new  state  of  affairs  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  treacherous  transactions  which 
has  ever  blackened  history.  It  is  known  as  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  occurred  in  1682,  leav- 
ing a  stain  upon  the  name  of  William  of  Orange, 
which  his  admirers  have  found  it  hard  to  wipe 
out.  —  Now  that  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
Scots  could  no  longer  find  a  field  in  the  wan  of 
their  country  against  England,  or  in  the  greater 
contests  of  continental  Europe,  they  b^an  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  field  of  commerce. 
Wm.  Paterson  founded  the  bank  of  England  in 
1606,  while,  some  years  later,  John  Law  drove 
France  wild  with  his  MissiBsippi  company  and 
other  financial  bubbles.  The  Daiien  and  African 
companies  were  products  of  the  same  period,  all 
showing  the  active  though  misguided  enterprise  of 
the  Scottish  mind  at  that  time.  —  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  the  first  business  of  im- 
portance which  came  up  was  to  incorporate  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  succession  to 
the  throne  and  the  union  of  the  two  parliaments 
were  readily  agreed  upon,  but  the  English  com- 
missioners would  not  agree  to  allow  the  Scots  to 
participate  equally  with  them  in  the  foreign  and 
colonial  trade,  and  the  negotiations  were  a  failure. 
In  April,  1706,  a  new  set  of  conuniBsioners,  repre- 
senting both  kingdoms,  met  at  Whitehall;  in  two 
short  months  their  labors  were  finished;  and  so 
much  and  so  important  business  has  probably 
never  been  concluded  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
union  was  bitterly  opposed  in  Scotland;  but,  after 
nine  months'  discussion,  on  Oct.  16,  1707,  an  act 
ratifying  its  terms  was  passed  in  the  estates  by  a 
vote  of  110  to  69.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
EngUnd  was  about  6,000,000,  while  that  of  Scot^ 
land  was  probably  not  over  1,000.000.  Nothing 
so  much  reconciled  the  Scots  to  the  union  as  the 
prospect  of  equality  in  trading  privileges  and  rec- 
iprocity of  citizenship.  —  Geoige  I.,  the  first  of 
the  Hanoverian  line,  was  proclaimed  king  on  Aug. 
6, 1714,  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  amid 
apparent  quietness  through  the  whole  country. 
Next  year,  however,  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands, 
under  the  carl  of  Mar,  commenced  a  Jacobite  in- 
surrection in  the  north,  which,  although  encour- 
aged by  the  appearance  in  Scotland  of  the  pre- 
tender, the  son  of  James  VII.,  was  speedUy  sup- 
pressed. This  added  greatly  to  the  stability  of 
the  new  government,  which  now  attempted  to  dis- 
arm the  Highlands,  and  in  the  interests  of  peace 
constructed  a  system  of  excellent  roads  through 
that  heretofore  almost  impassable  region.  The 
Highlanders  were  irritated  by  and  restle^  under 
the  industrial  civilization  of  the  Saxon,  and  when 
Prmce  Charles  Edward,  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie," 
the  oldest  son  of  the  pretender,  under  promise  of 
help  from  France,  raised  his  standard  at  Glenfin- 
nan,  in  August,  1745,  many  a  chieftain  with  his 
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clan  rallied  around  him.  The  Jacobite  army, 
marching  southward,  after  defeating  Qea.  Cope 
at  Preston  Pans,  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph. 
With  an  army  of  but  6,000  men,  remarkable  to 
say,  the  prince  pushed  as  far  as  Derby,  only  two 
days'  march  from  London,  when  the  approach  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  a  larger  force  com- 
pelled hhn  to  retreat.  On  April  16, 1746,  his  half- 
starved,  exhausted  army  was  routed  on  the  field 
of  CuUoden,  and  with  it  forever  fell  the  house  of 
Stuart. — The  British  government,  unwilling  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,  organized  Highland  regiments,  with 
Highland  officers  and  Highland  uniforms,  nine  of 
which  are  still  in  the  British  army.  These  reg- 
iments have  become  famous  for  their  never -fail- 
ing bravery,  shown  on  many  a  well-fought  field  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Qselic-speaking 
population  of  Scotland  in  1881  numbered  only 
281,594,  or  6.20  of  the  whole.  —  For  years  the 
union  was  very  unpopular  in  Scotland,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  its  beneficent  effects  began  to  be 
felt.  In  recent  times  the  prosperity  of  Scotland 
has  been  such  as  could  never  have  been  possible 
without  the  union.  Although  occasionally  at  the 
present  time  complaints  are  made  that  Scotland 
receives  neither  her  share  of  parliamentary  atten- 
tion, nor  her  proportion  of  disbursements  from 
the  imperial  treasury,  yet  no  voice  is  ever  heard 
expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  union.  —  While  Scotland  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  she  still  retains  her  own 
courts  and  practices  of  law,  and  her  own  church 
government.  At  the  head  of  the  judiciary  is  the 
court  of  session,  which  consists  of  thirteen  judges, 
and  is  supreme  in  civil  cases.  Five  of  its  judges 
comprise  the  court  of  Justiciary,  which  is  supreme 
in  criminal  cases.  The  full  court  sits  in  Edin- 
l>urgh,  but  circuit  courts  are  held  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  Criminals  are  indicted  by 
the  lord  advocate  or  his  deputies,  and  are  tried  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  In  case  of  the  lord  ad- 
vocate failing  to  prosecute,  any  private  person 
may  do  so  on  his  own  responsibility.  Criminal 
cases  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  fifteen  persons,  a  major- 
ity only  being  necessary  for  a  verdict;  and  when 
the  case  is  not  clear,  a  verdict  of  "not  proven  " 
may  be  brought  in.  Appeals  from  the  Scottish 
courts  go  to  the  house  of  lords.  The  subordi- 
nate courts  in  the  counties  are  held  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  sheriffs,  the  functions  of  the 
latter  being  judicial  in  Scotland,  and  not  ministe- 
rial, as  in  England.  —  In  the  cities  the  chief  magis- 
trate is  not  called  the  mayor,  but  the  *'  lord  pro- 
vost," and  the  aldermen  are  called  *'baillies."  In 
many  ixurticulars  the  law  as  well  as  the  titles  and 
duties  of  public  functionaries  differ  wholly  from 
those  of  England  nnd  the  United  States,  and  show 
distinct  traces  of  the  ancient  league  with  France. 
—  The  Scottish  peers  elect  sixteen  of  their  number 
to  represent  them  in  the  house  of  lords;  but,  in 
addition,  many  Scottish  peers,  being  also  British 
peers,  sit  in  the  house  of  lords  in  their  own  right, 
and  without  an  election.    Scotland  is  represented 


in  the  house  of  commons  by  sixty  members,  of 
whom  thirty-two  represent  the  counties,  twenty- 
six  the  burghs,  and  two  the  universities.  Fifty 
out  of  the  sixty  members  belong  to  the  liberal 
party.  The  strength  of  the  bodies  dissenting  from 
the  established  church  has  probably  much  to  do 
with  Scotland  being  so  overwhelmingly  liberal  in 
politics.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  registers 
in  1881  were:  in  the  counties,  98,838;  in  the  burghs, 
216,851.— The  established  church  of  Scotland  is 
Presbyterian  in  form  of  church  government.  It 
embraces  but  a  minority  of  the  people,  two  non- 
established  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian,  having  together  more  adher<» 
ents  than  the  state  church.  Some  sanguine  minds 
think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  church 
of  Scotland  will  be  disestablished,  and  all  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  country  be  united  in 
one  grand  Presbyterian  church,  the  church  of  al- 
most all  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  Free  church 
left  the  established  church  in  1848  under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  the 
result  was  another  church  and  manse  in  almost  ev- 
ery parish  in  Scotland.  — For  centuries  Scotland 
had  a  system  of  national  education  superior  to  that 
of  any  country  in  Europe.  As  early  as  1262,  Master 
Thomas  Bennum  writes  himself  as  **  Rector  Schol- 
arum  de  Aberdeen,"  and  in  1478  the  master  of  the 
"  Grammar  Schules  of  Aberdene  "  had  a  salary  of 
£5  annually.  John  Knox  and  his  associates,  800 
years  ago,  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  school 
in  every  parish,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
to  her  parish  school  system  is  to  be  attributed  the 
high  place  her  sons  have  commanded  in  the  fields 
of  religion,  literature  and  science.  It  was  truth- 
fully said  of  Scotland  that  every  Scot  had  a  mouth- 
ful of  learning,  but  not  a  mouthful  of  meal.  The 
imperial  parliament  has,  in  a  recent  educational 
act,  wholly  changed  the  system  in  Scotland  by 
providing  for  local  school  boards  and  compulsory 
education.  The  number  receiving  education  in 
1881  was  720,009,  being  10.28  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. Of  those  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  no  fewer  than  79  per  cent,  were  receiving 
education,  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  school  statistics  of  any  state  in  the  American 
Union.  There  are  four  universities  in  Scotland, 
viz.,  St.  Andrew's,  Qlasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh, founded,  respectively,  in  1411,  1450,  1494 
and  1582.  They  are  more  popular  in  their  privi- 
leges than  those  of  England,  and  were  framed  after 
the  pattern  of  the  continental  universities  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  During  the  session  of  18i0-81 
thero  were  6.619  students  of  all  classes  in  at- 
tendance. The  graduates  elect  two  members  of 
parliament;  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  elect- 
ing one,  and  those  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's 
the  other.  — Out  of  20,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Scotland  only  5,000,000  can  be  cultivated,  yet  her 
agriculture  in  not  surpassed  by  any  country  in  the 
world.  Her  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  are  very 
rich,  and  her  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests arc  very  large.  The  tonnage  built  on  the 
Clyde  is  larger  than  that  on  any  other  river  on  the 
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globe,  and  Glasgow  is  the  second  city  of  impor- 
tance in  the  British  empire.  —  There  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  pauperism  and  crime  during 
the  last  ten  years.  In  1873  there  were  117,011 
paupers,  while  in  1881  there  were  only  97,787;  in 
like  manner  the  number  of  convicted  criminals 
fell  from  2,259  in  1872  to  1,882  in  1881,  showing 
a  remarkable  diminution  of  crime  as  well  as  pau- 
perism accompanying  an  increase  of  population. 
—  Notwithstanding  the  barren  soil,  the  inhospi- 
table skies  and  the  scant  population  of  Scotland, 
few  nations,  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece, 
haye  produced  so  many  names  illustrious  as  his- 
torians, philosophers,  scholars,  essayists,  novelists, 
scientists,  theologians  and  poets.* — Bibliggra- 
PHT.  The  historical  works  of  Buchanan;  Hume, 
Lond.,  1657;  Guthrie,  10  vols.,  Lond.,  1767;  Dal- 
rymple,  2  vols.,  Edhib.,  177(^ ;  Robertson,  2 
vols.,  Lond.,  1758 ;  Pinkerton,  2  vols.,  Lond., 
1797;  Heron,  6  vols.,  Pesth.  1794-9;  Laing,  4 
vols.,  Lond.,  1804,  new  ed.,  1819;  Chalmers,  2 
vols.,  £dinb.,  1807-10;  Mackintosh,  2  editions, 
Lond.,  1822.  Further,  Tytler,  HittarifcfScoaand, 
8vols.,Edinb.,  1826-M,  8d  ed.,  1845;  landau, 
QssehiclUe  SehaUlands,  4  vols. ,  Dresd. ,  1827;  Scott, 
Eittory  of  SeoUand,  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1880;  Cham- 
bers, Ihmettie  Annaii  of  Scotland,  from  th^  Bef- 


•  Scotland  has  given  to  tbe  world  more  than  fta  ahare  of 
genloe,  a  fact  largely  attribatable  to  ita  aoclal,  religiona  and 
political  conditions.  We  may  mention— 1.  BoeU,  John 
Barboar,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  Oeoige  Bachonan,  Dr.  Arthur 
Johnston,  Gavin  Douglass,  Allan  Ramsay,  Robert  Blair, 
James  McPherson,  John  Logan.  Dr.  James  Seattle,  James 
Thomson  (of  the  *' Seasons '*),  Thomas  Campbell,  John 
Skinner,  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  Jane  Elliott,  John  Leyden, 
William  Laidlaw,  John  Graham,  James  Montgomery,  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  Robert  Bums,  Baroness  Nairn,  Robert 
Taanahill,  James  Hogg  (the  "Bttrick  Shepherd'')  Alhm 
Conningham,  William  Motherwell,  William  Bdmonstonn 
Aytoon,  J.  Ballantine,  Robert  Buchanan.  —  9.  Ifov^isU. 
Tobias  (3eoige  Smollett,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Elisabeth  Hamil* 
ton,  John  Gait,  Susan  Bdmonstouna  Ferrier,  Mrs.  Christian 
Isabel  Johnstone,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  George  Mac- 
Donald,  William  Black,  etc.  —  8.  Theohgiant.  John  Knox. 
Ebenezer  Srskine,  Ralph  Brskine,  George  Campbell,  John 
Brown,  Andrew  Thomson,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Edward  Ir- 
ving, Robert  S.  Candlish,  Thomas  Guthrie,  Norman  Mac- 
leod,  JohnTuIloch,  JohnCalrd,  JohnKer.— 4.  Metaphysi- 
ciatUt  etc.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Dngald  Stewart,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  John  Abercromble,  M.  D..  Geoige  Combe,  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mcintosh.  —  6.  Historiant,  Hec- 
tor Boece,  David  Hume,  Dr.  William  Robertson,  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Hailes,  Dr.  John  Gillies,  Bishop  Burnet, 
John  Pinkerton,  Sir  William  Napier,  James  Boswell,  Dr. 
Thomas  McCrie,  Cosmo  Innes,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  W.  Stirling 
Maxwell,  John  Lord  Campbell,  Henry  Lord  Cockbum,  Lord 
Macaulay,  John  Hill  Barton.  —  6.  JiUcellaMotu  Writers, 
Buayitts,  etc.  Sir  Andrew  Fletcher,  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
Archibald  Alison,  Prof.  John  Wilran  (Christopher  North), 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Erskine,  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  Robert  Mudie,  Prof. 
Masson,  Dean  Ramsay,  Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  Rev.  George 
Gilflllan,  James  Mill  (father  of  John  Stuart  Mill).  —  7.  Di$- 
oovereri  and  Travelerg.  Mungo  Park,  Hugh  Clapperton, 
Captain  Grant,  James  Bruce,  Sir  John  Ross,  David  Moffat, 
David  Livingstone,  etc.  —  8.  Scientists.  John  Napier  (in- 
ventor of  logarithms),  Sir  David  Brewster,  James  Watt, 
Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes,  Sir  John  Leslie,  John  P.  Nichol,  Sir 
James  Clark,  M.  D.,  Thomas  Clark,  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  Sir 
WUliam  Fairbaim,  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Sir  Roderick  Murchl- 
•on,  Hugh  MiUer,  Prof.  John  Fleming,  Archibald  Geikie, 
Pirof.  John  Playfair,  etc 


omrnUon  to  the  BmwltUion,  8  vols.,  Edmb.,  185^ 
61;  Burton,  Hutory  of  Scotland,  7  vols.,  Lond., 
1867-70,  2d  ed.,  8  vols.,  Lond.  andEdinb.,  1878^; 
Mackenzie,  Hutory  of  ScoOand,  Edinb.,  1867; 
Bums,  SeottUh  War  of  Independents :  It$  Anteec- 
denU  and  ElffeeU,  2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1874.  The 
earliest  history  of  Scotland  is  treated  of  by  Leslie, 
2  vols.,  Edinb.,  1866,  and  Skene,  Cdtic  Scotland: 
Hiitory  of  Ancient  AJban,  2  vols.,  Edinb..  187&-7. 

John  Johnston. 

SGOTT9  Wtnlleldy  was  bom  near  Petersburgh, 
Va.,  June  18,  1786,  and  died  at  West  Point,  May 
29,  1866.  He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
college,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  but 
three  years  afterward  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  army.  During  the  ensuing  war 
he  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He 
remained  in  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  war,  be- 
coming commander-in-chief  in  1841.  Hia  peace 
service  was  varied  by  an  abortive  quarrel  wrong- 
fully forced  upon  him  by  Jackson;  the  latter  ac- 
cusing him  of  ''  pompous  insolence,"  "  slander," 
and  **  the  designs  of  an  assassin  ";  and  by  services 
during  the  nullification  excitement  at  Charleston 
1882-8,  and  on  the  Canadian  and  Maine  frontier 
in  1887-41,  in  both  of  which  he  judiciously  and 
successfully  attempted  to  keep  the  peace.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  he  assumed  chief  command 
of  the  army,  and  captured  Mexico.  In  1832  he 
was  the  last  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the 
presidency.  In  1850  he  was  made  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  the  army.  He  was  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  come  up  to  the  high  expectations  of  the 
public,  and  in  November,  1861,  he  retired  from 
active  service.  See  his  Autobiography,  and  Mans- 
field's Ltfe  of  Scott.       Alrxattobb  Johnstok. 

SCRATCHING.  The  rejection  of  a  candidate 
by  drawing  a  line  through  his  name  on  the  printed 
ballot,  whether  or  not  the  voter  writes  in  another 
name  in  its  place.  In  the  "  Australian  system  "  of 
voting,  for  some  time  in  use  in  England,  the  names 
of  all  candidates  are  printed  on  an  official  ballot, 
and  tbe  voter  designates  those  for  whom  he  votes 
by ' '  scratching  "  the  other  names.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  and  practice  have  been  identified 
with  ''independent"  voting,  and  the  practice  of 
scratching  the  names  of  unsatisfactory  candidates 
from  the  ballot  supplied  to  the  voter  by  his  own 
party,  and  replacing  them  with  names  from  the 
opposite  ticket  or  of  his  own  choice,  has  long  been 
common  with  individuals  as  a  means  of  protest. 
The  term  acquired  political  notoriety  in  1879, 
when  a  number  of  younger  republicans  in  New 
York  state,  having  little  or  no  previous  connection 
with  politics  except  as  individual  voters,  united 
against  "the  machine,"  and  advised  the  "scratch- 
ing '*  from  the  republican  ticket  of  the  name  of 
the  candidate  for  governor,  AJonzo  B.  Cornell, 
and  that  of  the  candidate  for  state  engineer,  How- 
ard Soule.  The  reasons  for  this  action  were:  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Saratoga  convention,  and 
the  belief  that  under  the  control  of  the  "  macUine  " 
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leaders  the  republican  party  could  not  win  in  the 
preBidential  election  of  1880.  The  call  for  what 
afterward  became  the  Independent  republican 
organization,  popularly  known  aa  the  "young 
acratchers/'  was  a  private  letter  printed  in  the 
•'  New  York  Evening  Post,"  of  Sept.  6,  1879;  and 
the  name  of  "scratchers"  came  from  a  phrase  in 
the  address  soon  after  issued  to  republican  voters, 
which  concluded:  "We  urge  true  republicans 
not  to  stay  at  home  from  the  polls,  not  to  bolt,  but 
to  scratch,  not  to  desert  their  party,  but  to  attempt 
to  purify  it  from  within.  We  believe  this  is  the 
only  means  to  insure  in  1880  the  needed  repubU- 
•can  victory,  not  of  politicians,  but  of  statesmen 
who  may  be  trusted  to  carry  into  practical  opera- 
tion the  republican  principles  of  national  suprem- 
acy, sound  finance,  and  administrative  reform." 
The  movement  was  much  ridiculed  by  the  party 
press,  but  the  election  showed  that  Gov.  Cornell 
fell  behmd  his  ticket  19,686  votes,  a  fact  which 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  succeeding 
presidential  campaign.  R.  R.  Bowioeb. 

SEARCH,  Bight  of.  M.  Hautefeuille  is  of 
opinion  that  the  search  of  vessels  at  sea  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  right,  but  the  manner  of 
exercising  various  rights  which  may  belong  to 
belligerents.  —  Martens  expresses  himself  thus: 
"  The  mere  hoisting  of  a  neutral  flag  by  a  mer- 
chant vessel  met  with,  not  being  sufficient  proof 
that  it  is  not  a  vessel  of  the  enemy,  natural  law 
•can  not  refuse  to  belligerent  powers  the  right  of 
searching  merchant  vessels  encountered  by  their 
men  of  war  or  privateers  in  a  place  tohere  it  tBotUd 
bs  allowable  to  aeite  an  enemies  wesel,  and  therefore 
to  conduct  such  vessels  into  port  if  the  proof  that 
they  are  not  subject  to  confiscation  be  insufficient. 
Bat  according  to  universal  international  law,  the 
•decision  of  the  suit  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  nations  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture 
does  not  belong  exclusively  to  either  of  them,  and 
in  default  o£.an  amicable  settlement,  a  mixed  tri- 
bunal must  be  established  to  decide  it.  (Pr^eis 
iiu  droU  des  gens,  t.  ii.,  §  817.)  A  merchant  ves- 
sel which  refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be  searched  is 
auspect,  and  runs  the  risk  of  being  declared  a  good 
prize.  —  M.  Cauchy  is  right  in  saying  that  "the 
right  of  search  would  never  have  given  rise  to  any 
objections  if  the  thing  had  not  gone  beyond  what 
the  term  conveys."  It  is  against  the  abuse  of  it 
that  objection  has  been  taken ;  for,  as  HUbner, 
Lampredi,  and,  we  may  say,  all  impartial  men, 
acknowledge,  the  flag  is  not  of  itself  a  proof 
of  the  nationality  of  a  vessel;  it  \s  also  necessary  to 
know  if  the  ship  has  a  right  to  the  colors  which 
It  carries.  — M.  Cauchy  (Droit  Maritime,  t.  i,  p. 
US)  distinguishes  three  degrees  of  verification :  1, 
the  production  of  a  pass,  or  eong^  du  prince,  a 
naval  passport  which  shows  the  nationality,  the 
port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed,  and  its  destina- 
tion; 2,  the  representation  of  the  charter  parties 
or  freighting,  in  which  are  found  the  nature  and 
the  quantity  of  the  merchandise  on  board;  and  8. 
the  visit  of  the  vessel,  or  the  direct  search  of  its 


contents.  The  first  two  means  have  raised  no  se- 
rious debate,  while  the  third  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. M.  Cauchy  compares  the  first  two  modes 
of  verification  to  the  proofs  usual  in  civil  proced- 
ure, and  the  third  to  a  beginning  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  visit  of  a  ship  appears  to  us  a 
means  which  should  be  employed  only  in  cases 
where  there  is  suspicion  that  it  carries  contraband 
of  war,  or  where  there  is  suspicion  of  any  other 
serious  fraud.  As  a  rule,  the  ship's  papers  should 
be  sufficient.  —  It  appears  clearly  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  right  of  visit  is  practiced  only  in 
time  of  war;  in  time  of  peace  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  visiting  a  ship  except^  in  pursuance 
of  especial  conventions,  and  for  the  object  indi- 
cated in  such  conventions.  Thus,  the  United 
States  and  England  concluded,  April  9,  1862,  a 
treaty  granting  to  each  other  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  mutual  right  of  visit  and  search  of  ves- 
sels suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
France  did  not  ratify  a  similar  treaty  proposed  by 
England  in  1841;  but  she  concluded  another.  May 
29, 1845,  which  shows  clearly  her  repugnance  to 
grant  this  right,  under  no  matter  what  pretext,  in 
time  of  peace.  —  Men  of  war  are  not,  in  any  case, 
subject  to  the  right  of  visit  or  search. 

Maxtricb  Block. 

SECESSION  (or  U.  S.  Histort).  The  consti- 
tutional apology  for  the  right  of  secession  by  one 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  may  be  very 
briefly  dismissed;  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  theory  of  state  sovereignty.  (See  that  title.) 
Grant  that  the  states  are  still  individually  sover- 
eign; that  their  citizens  owe  a  primary  allegiance 
and  obedience  to  their  state,  and  a  secondary  obe- 
dience to  the  federal  government  because  their 
state  remains  a  member  of  the  Union;  that  the 
Union  is  a  voluntary  confederacy,  not  a  nation: 
and  the  right  of  secession  must  be  admitted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  adtisability  of  secession, 
the  propriety  of  severing  the  ancient  relations 
with  friendly  and  confederate  states,  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  the  state's  decision:  when  the  decision 
is  made,  every  law-abiding  citizen  is  bound  by  his 
allegiance  to  his  state  to  obey  it  (See  Alle- 
giance, in.)  However  fallacious  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty  and  its  progeny,  secession,  may 
be,  there  is  at  least  this  apology  for  the  action  of 
the  seceding  states  in  1860-61 :  that  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty,  in  both  its  premises  and  its 
consequences,  had  been  familiar  almost  from  an- 
tiquity; that  its  technical  language  had  been  used 
constantly,  even  by  those  who  would  have  scouted 
its  logical  consequences,  and  that  the  system  of 
negro  slavery,  with  all  its  countless  influences,  had 
shut  out  the  south  from  that  educational  process 
which  had  made  state  sovereignty  either  a  mean- 
ingless formula,  or  a  political  heresy,  in  the  north 
and  west.  (See  Nation.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  right  of  secession  has  never 
been  admitted  by  any  department  of  the  national 
government:  joint  or  separate  resolutions  have' 
been  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  congress,  assert- 
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log  the  sovereignty  of  the  stfttes;  decisioiie  haye 
been  made  by  the  supreme  court  of  much  the 
same  character;  but  the  right  of  secession  itself 
has  never  been  admitted.  Leaving  the  theory  of 
state  sovereignty  to  be  considered  under  its  appro- 
priate head,  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  trace 
the  more  practical  idea  of  secessi<m  in  our  history: 
I.,  as  a  mere  incident  of  particuhmsm,  of  state 
sovereignty;  XL,  as  complicated  with  slavery; 
and  ni.,  in  practice.  —  I.  The  union  of  1648  (see 
New  Enolahd  Union)  experienced  in  miniature 
most  of  the  perils  to  which  the  perfected  and  na- 
tional Union  was  afterward  exposed:  nullification 
attacked  its  commercial  regulations,  and  even  put 
a  veto  on  its  wars ;  but  its  final  disappearance 
was  due  not  so  much  to  any  secession  as  to  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  its  nature,  and  the  dislike  of 
the  crown.  With  the  introduction  of  the  attempt 
at  a  more  general  union  in  1754  (see  Albakt  Plah 
OF  Union),  the  idea  of  secession  first  comes  plainly 
into  view.  The  plan  of  Franklin  contemplated 
its  establishment  by  act  of  parliament,  a  very  un- 
usual acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  parliament 
over  the  colonies.  In  explanation  of  this  feature 
of  his  plan,  he  states  the  various  interests  of  the 
colonies,  and  their  jealousy  of  one  another,  and 
adds:  "If  ever  acts  of  assembly  in  all  the  colo- 
nies could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  yet  as 
any  colony,  on  the  least  dissatisfaction,  might  re- 
pent its  own  act,  and  thereby  withdraw  itself 
from  the  union,  it  would  not  be  a  stable  one,  or 
such  as  could  be  depended  on;  for,  if  only  one 
colony  should,  on  any  disgust,  withdraw  itself, 
others  might  think  it  unjust  and -unequal  that 
they,  by  continuing  in  the  union,  diould  be  at  the 
expense  of  defending  a  colony  which  refused  to 
bear  its  proportionable  part,  and  could  therefore 
one  after  another  withdraw,  till  the  whole  crum- 
bled into  its  original  parts."  The  theory  of  seces- 
sion could  hardly  be  more  exactly  stated ;  in  its 
final  application  in  practice  it  was  only  improved 
in  one  respect,  the  passage  of  the  ordinances  of 
secession  by  state  conventions,  instead  of  by  the 
assemblies. — Accession  to,  and  secession  from, 
any  union,  were  of  course  equally  unconstitu- 
tional, without  the  king's  consent,  while  the  colo- 
nies remained  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  But, 
as  the  American  revolution  itself  was  frequently 
appealed  to  in  after  years,  as  the  first  great  exam- 
ple of,  and  precedent  for,  secession,  it  may  be  well 
to  lay  stress  here  on  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  former  was  an  exercise  of 
the  undeniable  right  of  revolution,  a  revolt  of  an 
unrepresented  fraction  of  the  empire  against  the 
usurpations  of  parliament,  and  afterward  against 
the  king  for  sustaining  parliament;  while  the  lat- 
ter was  attempted  to  be  justified  as  a  constitutional 
right  of  the  states,  which  could  not  rightfully  be 
resisted  by  any  other  state,  by  all  the  other  states, 
or  by  the  federal  government.  A  revolt  of  a  terri- 
tory, unrepresented  in  the  federal  government, 
against  what  it  might  consider  the  usurpation  of 
the  federal  government,  and  its  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  government,  might  claim  the  Amer- 


ican revolution  as  a  precedent;  the  seceding  states 
in  IMMtl  could  not.  A  revolutionist  hazards  his 
life  upon  the  issue,  with  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  treason  as  a  possible  result;  a  seoessioniBt  claims 
all  the  advantages  of  revolution,  without  any  of 
its  reqwnsibilities  or  dangers.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  early  and  general  dissemination  of  the  theoiy 
of  state  sover^gnty,  its  practical  consequence,  the 
right  of  secession,  was  for  some  years  unheard  of, 
perhaps  unthougfat  of.  Until  1788  the  common 
dangers  of  war  were  a  fence  outside  of  which 
none  of  the  thirteen  states  dared  to  stray;  after 
1788  the  authority  of  the  congress  of  the  confed- 
eration was  so  weak  a  fence  that  none  of  the  stales 
cared  to  give  it  importance  by  formally  demolish- 
ing it  The  ugly  word  "  secession  "  first  ^pesn 
in  the  convention  of  1787,  July  5,  though  it  then 
referred  to  the  states  as  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion itself:  Gkrry  remarked  that,  unless  some  com- 
promise should  be  made,  "a  secession,  he  fore- 
saw, would  take  place."  The  subsequent  ratifl- 
cation  of  the  constitution  by  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
states,  on  the  original  refusal  of  Rhode  Island  and 
North  (Carolina  to  ratify,  has  often  been  appealed 
to  as  a  brilliant  example  of  peaceable  secession; 
and  so  It  must  be  considered,  if  the  ratificatioiis 
were  really,  as  they  purported  to  be,  the  acts  of 
' '  sovereign  states. "  The  articles  of  confederation 
had  expressly  provided  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  them  unless  with  the  assent  of  the  legis- 
latures of  every  state;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
covenant,  eleven  of  the  states  not  only  formed  a 
new  government,  but  inserted  in  it  a  provisicm  for 
future  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the  states. 
On  the  theory  that  the  states  were  sovereign  until 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  how  can  such  a 
proceeding  be  anything  but  a  secession,  albeit  of 
the  majority  from  the  minority?  But  another 
power  was  present  in  the  ratification,  the  power 
which  had  held  the  states  together  even  before  the 
adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  nation,  of  the  national  people 
as  distinguished  from  the  people  of  the  state.  Its 
non-recognition  by  the  state  conventions  can  not 
alter  the  fact  of  its  already  established  existence; 
and,  without  its  existence,  the  assumptions  of  the 
continental  congress,  from  1776  untO  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  confederation  in  1781,  would  be  even 
a  more  coloasal  sham  than  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution.  The  historic  truth  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation,  which  had  alone  validated  the 
revolutionary  acts  of  the  continental  congress,  and 
which  had  tolerated  the  articles  of  confederation, 
had  now  at  last  interposed  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos;  that  it  was  disposed  to  deal  very  tenderly 
with  the  rights  and  even  with  the  prejudices  dT 
the  peoples  of  the  several  states;  that  it  chose  to 
maintain  state  lines  in  the  ratifications;  but  that, 
when  nine  of  the  states,  including  a  heavy  major- 
ity of  the  territory,  wealth  and  population  of  the 
nation,  had  expressed  their  decision  in  favor  of 
the  new  form  of  government,  factious  opposition 
was  to  cease.  It  is  true  that  the  status  of  the  pos- 
sible non-ratifying  states  was  carefully  ignored 
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eveiTwhere,  as  being  what  the ' '  Federalist "  called 
a  "  delicate  question  ";  but  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  two,  or  even  four,  rec^itrant  states 
would  ever  haye  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
national  jurisdiction.  Gouvemeur  Moiris'  warning 
in  the  convention  of  1787,  July  6,  "  This  country 
must  be  united;  if  persuasion  does  not  unite  it, 
the  sword  will,"  which  provoked  so  much  con- 
trary feeling,  was  the  simple  truth.  The  forms 
of  ratification  would  never  have  been  neglected; 
but  ratification,  willing  or  unwilling,  would  have 
been  extorted  from  Rhode  Island  and  North  Car- 
olina by  a  prcMsure  increasing  continually  until 
finally  successful.  The  passage  of  the  senate  bill, 
May  18, 1790,  to  prohibit  bringing  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
"  into  the  United  States,"  and  to  authorize  a  de- 
mand of  arrears  of  money  from  tha  said  state,  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  sort  of  pressure  which  would 
have  been  increased  indefinitely  but  for  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  state  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
The  nation  has  always  been  thus  gentle  and  con- 
siderate in  allowing  the  assertion  of  state  sover- 
eignty in  non-essentials;  in  essentials  state  sover- 
eignty must  yield  or  be  crushed.  —  Under  the  con- 
stitution the  Union  was  at  first  spared  any  inter- 
nal diBsensions  of  such  magnitude  as  to  suggest 
secession  as  a  remedy.  Projects  for  separation 
from  the  Union  were  undoubtedly  on  foot  before 
1796  in  Kentucky  (see  that  state),  and  in  western 
Pennsylvania  (see  Whiskt  Iksurrbction)  ;  but 
these  were  rather  the  product  of  frontier  freedom 
from  restraint  than  the  consequence  of  state  sov- 
ereignty. Soon  after  1795  a  series  of  articles  were 
published  in  the  "  Oonnecticut  Courant,"  urging 
' '  the  impossibility  of  union  for  any  long  period  in 
the  future,"  and  laying  down  the  permanent  dog- 
ma that  "there  can  be  no  safety  to  the  northern 
states  without  a  separation  from  the  confederacy." 
These  letters  met  no  general  approval  in  the  north, 
and  the  election  of  Adams  to  the  presidency  in 
1796  took  away  for  the  time  their  moving  cause, 
a  fear  of  southern  domination  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  idea  of  state  sovereignty,  with  se- 
cession as  a  possible  consequence,  next  appeared, 
on  the  other  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in 
1798.  (See  Eentuckt  Rbsolutionb.)  The  au- 
thor of  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  Jefferson,  ex- 
plains his  feeling  on  the  subject  of  secession  at 
some  length  in  his  letter  of  June  1,  1798,  to  John 
Taylor.  "K,  on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the 
one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of 
the  Union,  no  federal  government  can  ever  exist. 
If,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Oonnecticut,  we  break  the  Union, 
will  the  evil  stop  there?  Suppose  the  New  Eng- 
land states  alone  cut  off,  will  our  natures  be 
changed?  Are  we  not  men  still  to  the  south  of 
that,  and  with  all  the  passions  of  men?  Immediate- 
ly we  shall  see  a  Pennsylvania  and  a  Virginia  party 
arise  in  the  residuary  confederacy.  If  we  reduce 
our  Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  they 
will  end  by  breaking  into  their  simple  units.  See- 
ing that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with. 


I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  for 
that  purpose. "  The  objections,  it  will  be  noticed, 
lie  to  the  advisability,  not  to  the  right,  of  seces- 
sion. This  defect,  however,  was  common  to  most 
of  the  public  men  of  the  time;  and  for  years  after- 
ward state  sovereignty,  with  all  its  consequences, 
was  the  first  refuge  of  a  minority.  The  existence 
of  the  nation  was  hardly  recognized,  even  by  the 
courts,  for  twenty  yeara  after  1798  (see  Natioh, 
Judiciary)  ;  though  its  existence  was  not  often 
denied  in  such  plain  language  as  that  employed 
by  Tucker,  in  his  edition  of  Blackstone  in  1808. 
After  summing  up,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the 
proofs  that  Virginia  had  always  been  a  sovereign 
state,  and  enumerating  the  powers  which  Virginia 
had  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  he  thus 
concludes:  "The  federal  government,  then,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  united 
republics  communicate  with  foreign  nations  and 
with  each  other.  Their  submission  to  its  opera- 
tion is  voluntary:  its  councils,  its  engagements,  its 
authority,  are  theln,  modified  and  united.  Its 
sovereignty  is  an  emanation  from  theirs,  not  a 
fiame  by  which  they  have  been  consumed,  nor  a 
vortex  in  which  they  are  swallowed  up.  Each  is 
still  a  perfect  state,  still  sovereign,  still  independ- 
ent, and  still  capable,  should  the  occasion  require, 
to  resun^e  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  as  such, 
to  themost  unlimited  extent.  But,  until  the  time 
shall  arrive  when  the  occasion  requires  a  resump- 
tion of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  several 
states  (and  far  be  that  period  removed  when  it 
shall  happen),  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty by  the  states  individually  is  wholly  sus- 
pended, or  discontinued,  in  the  cases  before  men- 
tioned; nor  can  that  suspension  ever  be  removed, 
so  long  as  the  present  constitution  remains  un- 
changed, but  by  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
union:  an  event  which  no  good  citizen  can  wish, 
and  which  no  good  or  wise  administration  will 
ever  hazard."  Herein  is  contained,  for  the  first 
time,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of 
secession.  —  When  the  idea  of  secession  next  ap- 
peared, it  was  again  in  the  north,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  question  on  which  it  was  finally 
put  into  practice  in  the  south,  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
(see  AifNBXATiONS,  I.),  in  1808,  was  very  objection- 
able  to  the  federalist  politicians  of  New  England. 
They  had  been  beaten  in  the  contest  with  the 
south  alone :  to  re-enforce  the  southern  line  of 
battle  with  six,  nine  or  a  dozen  future  states,  peo- 
pled by  "  the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,"  seemed 
simply  suicidal,  a  condemnation  of  New  England 
to  perpetual  nullity.  They  therefore  resisted  the 
annexation  to  the  utmost,  and  claimed  that,  as  the 
constitution  was  made  only  for  the  original  terri- 
tory comprised  within  the  United  States,  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  was  unconstitutional  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  states.  "  Suppose,  in  pri- 
vate life,  thirteen  men  form  a  partnership,  and 
ten  of  them  undertake  to  admit  a  new  partner 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  three,  would 
it  not  be  at  their  option  to  abandon  the  partner*' 
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ship  after  so  palpable  an  InfriDgement  of  their 
rights?  How  much  more  so  in  the  political  part- 
nership." The  annexation  was  consummated ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Jan.  14,  1811,  on  the  enabling 
act  for  the  first  of  the  dreaded  new  states,  Loui- 
siana, that  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  fairly  de- 
clared, in  the  house,  the  federalist  conception  of 
its  consequences.  ''It  is  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are 
virtually  dissolved;  that  the  states  which  compose 
it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations;  and  that, 
as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  some,  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation, 
amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must." 
Quincy  was  called  to  order,  but  the  house  decided 
that  he  was  in  order.  Ex-President  Adams,  in 
reply  to  a  copy  of  the  speech,  could  only  say  that 
**  prophecies  of  division  had  been  familiar  in  his 
ears  for  six  and  thirty  years."  —  In  the  meantime 
the  opposition  to  the  democratic  administration, 
confined  chiefly  to  the  New  England  politicians 
on  the  annexation  question,  had  become  more 
]x>pular  with  the  introduction  of  the  restrictive 
system.  (See  Embargo,  III.)  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  some  project  of  secession  had  been  moot- 
ed in  New  England  in  1808,  though  probably  con- 
fined to  a  very  few;  and  that  Burr's  candidacy  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1804  was  a  part  of  it. 
(See  BuBR,  Aakon.)  By  taking  in  the  great  state 
of  New  York,  and  by  yielding  the  leadership-in- 
chief  to  a  New  York  democrat,  who  was  highly 
popular  with  the  democrats  of  New  England,  it 
was  hoped  that  a  new  republic  might  be  formed, 
compact,  homogeneous,  and  strongly  defended  by 
nature  in  every  direction.  Burr's  defeat  had  much 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  project,  but  the  in- 
dijfference  of  the  people  of  New  England  probably 
more.  The  strong  and  general  popular  feeling 
which  was  aroused  by  the  embargo  revived  the 
project.  How  many  took  part  in  it  is  uncertain; 
they  were  probably  very  few.  The  whole  truth 
is  probably  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Joseph  Story, 
afterward  supreme  court  justice,  Jan.  9,  1809: 
''  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
in  Massachusetts  increasing  to  so  high  a  degree ; 
and  I  fear  that  it  is  stimulated  by  a  desire,  in  a 
very  few  ambitious  men,  to  dissolve  the  Union." 
Henry's  letter,  of  March  7, 1809  (see  Henry  Doc- 
xjmbntb),  goes  further,  and  details  the  federalist 
programme  as  follows:  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
"the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  will  declare 
itself  permanent  until  a  new  election  of  members; 
invite  a  congress,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  federal  states;  and  erect  a  separate  govern- 
ment for  their  common  defense  and  conunon  in- 
terest." Henry's  assertions,  however,  are  usually 
only  proof  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth,  and  that 
is  probably  the  case  here.  It  is  only  certain  that 
the  accounts  of  the  feeling  in  the  eastern  states, 
as  given  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Story,  caused 
a  panic  among  the  democratic  leaders,  and  ended 
the  embargo.  —  During  the  war  of  1812  the  feel- 
ing in  New  England  grew  still  higher.  Ultra 
federalists  undoubtedly  used  language  aiming  di- 


rectly at  secession;  the  student  will  find  a  huige 
collection  of  such  utteranoes  in  Garey'a  "  01iv« 
Branch,"  as  cited  among  the  authorities.  Indis- 
creet references  to  "the  New  England  nation/' 
occasional  fiauntings  of  a  flag  with  five  stripes  and 
stars,  the  firing  of  "New  England  national  sa- 
lutes" of  five  guns,  and  other  similar  indicationa^ 
when  combined  with  the  general  discontent  in  New 
Engkmd  (see  Coitvshtion,  Hartford),  kept  the 
administration  in  a  chronic  state  of  alarm.  The 
discussion  of  secession  in  any  form  by  the  Hart- 
ford convention  lias  been  denied  by  its  president 
and  secretary;  its  Journal  shows  no  trace  of  it; 
and  Mr.  Ctoodrich  has  collected  every  available 
proof  to  the  contrary.  It  appears  certain  that  do 
such  active  design  was  considered  or  desired  by 
its  members;  but  a  few  of  the  opening  sentences 
of  its  report  are  at  least  suggestive.  "If  the 
Union  be  destined  to  dissolution,  by  reason  of  tlie 
multiplied  abuses  of  bad  administrations,  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  the  work  of  peaceable  times  and 
deliberate  consent.  Some  new  form  of  confed- 
eracy should  be  substituted  among  those  states 
which  shall  intepd  to  maintain  a  federal  reladon 
to  each  other.  But  a  severance  of  the  Union  by 
one  or  more  states,  against  the  wUl  of  the  rest, 
and  especially  in  a  time  of  war,  can  be  Justified 
only  by  absolute  necessity."  The  report  conclud- 
ed by  advising,  that,  if  no  attention  should  be 
paid  to  their  remonstrances,  and  the  war  should 
continue,  a  new  convention  should  be  called  in 
the  following  June,  "  with  such  powers  and  in- 
structions as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous 
may  require. "  —  With  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812 
the  first  period  of  the  history  of  secession  ends. 
It  continued  immanent  in  the  doctrine  of  state 
sovereignty;  but  nothing  occurred  to  call  it  to  act- 
ive life.  It  was  threatened  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive to  its  illegitimate  brother,  nullification  (see 
that  title),  but  was  never  enforced.  Secessionists 
proper  in  South  Carolina  had  a  contempt  for  nulli- 
fication, and  composed  the  so-called  "  Union  par- 
ty "  of  1881-8  in  that  state.  Indeed,  Jackson's 
nullification  proclamation  was  offensive  to  them, 
as  laying  down  "  the  tyrannical  doctrine  that  we 
have  not  even  the  right  to  secede. " — H.  Through- 
out its  subsequent  history  secession  is  always  con- 
nected with  slavery  or  the  opposition  to  slaveiy. 
The  right  to  secede,  after  it  had  been  completely 
formulated  by  Tucker  in  1808,  was  asserted  again 
and  again  for  the  next  thirty  years',  but  always 
as  a  mere  particularist  formula,  a  corollary  of 
state  sovereignty.  The  most  striking  of  these, 
and  particularly  as  coming  from  the  north,  is 
that  of  Judge  Rawle,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  constitution,  as  cited  below, 
in  1825.  "The  secession  of  a  state  from  the 
Union  depends  on  the  will  of  the  people  of  such 
state.  *  *  The  state  legislatures  liave  only  to 
perform  certain  organical  operations  in  respect  to 
it.  To  withdraw  from  the  Union  comes  not 
within  the  general  scope  of  their  del^;ated  au- 
thority. But  in  any  manner  by  which  a  secessioa 
is  to  take  place,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
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the  act  should  be  deliberate,  dear  and  unequiTocal ; 
and  in  such  case  the  previous  ligament  with  the 
Union  would  be  legitimately  and  fairly  destroyed. 
*  *  In  the  present  constitution  there  is  no  spe- 
cification of  numbers  after  the  first  formation.  It 
was  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  number  of  states.  It  was 
also  known,  though  it  was  not  avowed,  that  a 
state  might  withdraw  itself.  The  number  would 
therefore  be  variable.  Secessions  may  reduce  the 
number  to  the  smallest  integer  admitting  combi- 
nation. They  would  remain  united  under  the 
flame  principles  and  regulations,  among  them- 
selves, that  now  apply  to  the  whole.  For  a  state 
can  not  be  compelled  by  other  states  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  therefore,  if  two  or  more 
determine  to  remain  united,  although  all  the  oth- 
ers desert  them,  nothing  can  be  discovered  in  the 
constitution  to  prevent  iV*  It  is  notable  that, 
so  late  as  Nov.  9,  1860,  Horace  Greeley  upheld 
"the  practical  liberty,  if  not  the  abstract  right,  of 
flecession,"  only  insisdng  that  the  step  should  be 
taken  "  with  the  deliberation  and  gravity  befitting 
80  momentous  an  issue. "  It  is  true  that  these  two 
utterances  are  almost  the  only  ones  from  a  repre- 
eentative  northern  man  after  the  war  of  1813  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  secession;  and  that  all 
the  other  utterances  which  have  been  laboriously 
collected  are  simply  the  expression  of  state  feeling, 
of  state  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  similar  measures, 
without  any  apparent  thought  of  the  right  of  se- 
cession which  was  involved  in  it.  Nevertheless, 
It  is  painful  to  consider  the  result  which  would 
have  followed  in  1860-61,  if  the  action  of  the  se- 
ceding states  had  been  slow,  calm,  and  the  evident 
outcome  of  popular  desire,  instead  of  hasty,  vio- 
lent, and  the  work  of  the  politicians.  In  that 
event,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  would  have  been 
painfully  doubtful.  —  Secession  came  in  again 
with  Texas,  whose  independent  existence  was 
itself  a  brilliant  instance  of  successful  secession 
from  the  Mexican  republic.  '  As  the  probability  of 
its  annexation  grew  stronger,  the  language  used  in 
advocacy  of  or  in  opposition  to  it  grew  with  it 
March  8,  1848,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  a  few 
anti-slavery  whigs  issued  an  address  to  their  con- 
stituents, warning  them  that  the  annexation  project 
had  never  been  ^ven  up,  and  that  it  would  result 
in  and  fully  justify  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Through  this  and  the  following  summer,  on  the 
ether  hand,  "Texas  or  disunion"  became  a  fre- 
quently expressed  sentiment  in  the  south,  par- 
ticularly in  South  Carolina,  but  this  died  away  as 
the  success  of  annexation  became  assured.  But 
even  this  did  not  drive  the  northern  states  into 
any  action  looking  to  secession,  or  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  though  this  was  unofficially  suggested. 
In  January,  1845,  at  an  anti-annexation  convention 
in  Boston,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  uiged  the  call- 
ing of  a  Massachusetts  convention  to  declare  the 
Union  dissolved,  and  to  invite  other  states  to  join 
with  her  in  a  new  union  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  declaration  of  independence.    '  'Although, " 


says  May,  **  his  motion  was  not  carried  by  the 
convention,  it  was  received  with  great  favor  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  members  and  other  auditors, 
and  he  sat  down  amidst  the  most  hearty  bursts  of 
applause."  But  the  final  annexation  of  Texas, 
operating  against  the  feelings  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly nationalized  section  of  the  Union,  was  in- 
sufficient to  caU  forth  an^  dangerous  or  even 
irritating  desire  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
.That  was  reserved  for  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  territories  (ace  Wilmot  Proviso). 
—  Co-OPEBATIOK.  The  theory  of  secession  in- 
volved the  right  of  any  state  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  singly;  and  yet  the  silent  proof  of  its  in- 
herent fallacy  is  that  single  secession  was  never 
attempted,  and  probably  never  thought  of.  In 
1847  Calhoun  had  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  the  "  co-operation "  of  the  slave  states  in 
the  following  programme:  1,  the  calling  of  a 
slave  state  convention;  2,  the  exclusion  of  the 
sea-going  vessels  of  the  northern  states  from  south- 
em  ports;  8,  the  prohibition  of  railroad  commerce 
with  the  northeastern,  but  not  with  the  north- 
western, states;  4,  the  present  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  on  the  Mississippi;  5,  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  interstate  embargo  system  until 
the,  northwest  should  be  "detached"  from  the 
eastern  states,  and  should  unite  with  the  south  in 
opening  the  new  territories  to  slavery.  Calhoun's 
programme  opened  the  way,  however,  for  a  bolder 
idea  of ' '  co-operation  "  in  1850,  according  to  which 
a  number  of  slave  states  were  to  secede  in  com- 
pany, for  mutual  defense,  if  any  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  new  territories  should  be  enforced. 
But  the  southern  states  held  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Georgia  state  convention  of  1850,  declaring  that 
the  state  accepted  the  compromise  of  1850,  but 
would  resist,  even  to  secession,  such  anti-slavery 
legislation  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  the  territories,  or  of  the  inter- 
state slave-trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
South  Carolina  was  ready  to  secede  in  1850,  but 
not  alone.  Her  state  convention  of  April  26, 
1852,  declared  her  right  to  secede,  but  forbore  to 
exercise  it,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  other 
slaveholding  states,  that  is,  because  no  other  slave- 
holding  state  wished  to  secede  with  or  after  her. 
Co-operation  was,  therefore,  never  practically  at- 
tempted, because  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  by 
which  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  really  enforced  in 
California,  by  Its  admission  as  a  free  state,  while 
nothing  was  said  of  it  in  the  organization  of  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
fugitive  slave  law  was  accepted  by  the  south  as 
a  make-weight  (See  Compromises,  V.)  But, 
though  this  attempt  at  secession  by  a  section  was 
unsuccessful,  there  had  grown  up  an  alienation 
between  the  north  and  the  south  which  boded  no 
good  for  the  future.  Calhoun's  last  speech  in  the 
senate,  March  4,  1850,  described  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  multitudinous  cords  that 
bound  the  Union  together  had  already  snapped. 
Of  the  five  great  Christian  denominations  which 
had  been  national  in  their  organization,  two,  the 
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Methodists  and  Baptists,  had  split  into  two  sec- 
tional parts ;  and  the  Presbyterians  were  erident- 
ly  dose  to  the  point  of  division.  Political  bonds 
were  also  stzetched  almost  to  breaking,  and  their 
preservation  depended  on  the  willingness  of  the 
northern  states  to  saUsf  y  the  south  by  not  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  the  territories.  *'  If  you,"  says 
Calhoun,  who  ''  represent  the  stronger  portion, 
can  not  agree  to  settle  the  great  questions  at  issue 
on  the  broad  principle  of  Justice  and  duty,  say 
so;  and  let  the  states  we  both  represent  agree  to 
separate  and  depart  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we 
diall  know  what  to  do. "  The  last  sentence  shows 
the  remariLable  underlying  consciousness  in  every 
advocate  of  secession,  of  the  truth  so  forcibly 
stated  by  Webster  three  days  afterward:  "  Seces- 
sion 1  Peaceable  secession  1  8ir,  your  eyes  and 
mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.  The 
dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  without  con- 
vulsion t  The  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  without  ruiBing  the  surface  I  Peaceable 
secession  is  an  utter  impoisibility."  (See,  in  gen- 
eral. United  States,  II.,  5.)— This  underlying 
consciousness,  that  secession  meant  war,  was  for 
some  time  suflScient  to  make  any  attempt  at  open 
secession  hopeless  ab  initio,  and  no  such  attempt 
was  made.  Indeed,  the  south  had  been  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  oompromlBC  of  1800;  and  the 
impediments  to  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law  (see  Fugitivs  Slave  Laws,  Personal  Lib- 
SRTT  Laws),  while  they  excited  great  discontent 
in  the  south,  were  not  commonly  looked  upon  as 
reasonable  cause  for  secession.  Those  final  causes 
were  three  in  number,  with  a  supplementary 
cause,  "coercion,"  which  will  be  stated  in  the 
next  section.  1.  No'thing  is  more  noteworthy  in 
the  extreme  southern  states  than  the  sudden  de- 
velopment of  large  estates,  the  freezing  out  of 
small  planters,  and  their  emigration  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  their  property.  "  In  a  few  years  large 
estates  are  accumulated  as  if  by  magic."  In 
large  sections  of  each  state  the  population  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  negroes,  with  the  few 
whites  owning  or  managing  them.  But  in  all 
these  states  representation  was  on  the  basis  of 
the  "federal  population":  that  is,  three-fifths  of 
the  negroes  were  represented,  while  the  voting 
and  office-holding  pertained  to  the  few  whites. 
Thus,  apart  from  the  natural  influence  belong- 
ing to  tiie  wealthy  class  of  the  population,  the 
counties  in  the  "black  belt"  were  practically 
the  pocket  boroughs  of  the  slave-owners  therein. 
These  thus  held  far  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
power  in  state  legislatures  and  conventions,  and 
in  some  states  absolutely  controlled  them.  With 
every  year,  from  1850  to  1880,  the  power  of  this 
class  was  growing  stronger,  and  their  desire  for 
secession  for  the  protection  of  their  property  in 
slaves  was  not  weakened.  (See  Slavery,  IV.) 
2.  But  there  was  still  another  and  much  larger 
class  in  the  south,  owning  few  or  no  slaves,  not 
wedded  to  the  protection  or  extension  of  slavery, 
but  high-spirited,  and  determined  not  to  submit  to 


oppression,  or,  above  all*  to  the  evadon  of  a  fair 
compromise.  The  results  of  the  passage  of  the 
Eansas-Kebnska  bill  (see  that  title)served  to  bring 
these  into  the  secession  progrunme.  They  had 
never  asked  for  the  abrc^galion  of  the  Hiasouii 
compromise;  hat,  when  it  had  been  abrogated  hj 
i^  agreement,  it  seemed  to  them  an  unworthy 
evaaton  to  turn  Kansas  and  Nebrsska  into  free 
states  by  organised,  not  voluntary  and  natural, 
emigration  from  the  north.  This  was  the  class  to 
which  was  addressed  the  argument  which  A.  H. 
Stephens  says  carried  Georgia,  the  key-stone  of  a 
successful  secession,  out  of  the  Union:  "  We  can 
make  better  terms  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it" 
8.  The  Harper's  Ferry  insurrection  (see  Bbown, 
John)  had  a  silent  influence  everywhere.  Those 
who  desired  secession  were  active,  persevering 
and  in  earnest ;  those  who  did  not,  were  at  the 
best  negative;  for  they  saw  one  grosft  chance  of 
good,  even  in  a  successful  secession,  a  rdeaae  frcMn 
national  association  with  future  John  Browna,  and 
the  ability  to  protect  themselves  from  such  inva- 
sions by  open  and  national  warfare.  —  With  so 
many  influences  at  work  in  its  favor,  it  is  matter 
for  wonder  that  secession  in  1860-61  was  fxalj 
forced  through  by  the  influence  of  the  first  two 
classes  over  the  delegates  to  the  state  conventions, 
and  that  the  popular  demand  for  secession  was  so 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  that  the  conventianst 
except  in  Texas,  did  not  venture  to  Stthnuft  their 
ordinances  to  popular  vote.  For,  in  a  popular 
vote,  be  it  remembered,  the  "  federal  representa- 
tion" disappeared ;  only  the  votes  of  the  whites 
went  for  anything;  and  the  total  vote  of  the  state 
might  very  easily  show  that  their  nominal  repre- 
sentatives did  not  really  represent  them.  There 
must  have  been  an  enormous  mass  of  Union  fe^ 
ing  in  the  south,  blind,  leaderless,  and  rendered 
powerless  first  by  the  belief  that  their  primary 
allegiance  was  due  to  the  state,  and  then  by  the 
organization  of  the  new  national  government  at 
Montgomery,  but  still  genuine  and  hearty.  — III 
The  threat  that  secession  would  have  followed 
Fremont's  election,  in  1866,  was  probably  only  aa 
electioneering  device.  When  his  election  seemed 
probable,  Ck>v.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  southern  governors  at  Raleigh,  for  Oct.  13; 
but  only  three  governors  appeared,  those  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and 
these  did  nothing.  The  meeting  was  of  some  in- 
fluence, however,  upon  the  northern  vote.  (See 
Republican  Party,  I.)  Practical  secession  was 
hardly  ss  yet  possible.  The  alienation  between 
the  sections  was  not  yet  sufficient;  and  the  power 
of  the  secessioniBt  class  over  the  state  conventions 
was  not  yet  great  enough.  Four  years  made  a 
great  difference  in  both  respects.  In  December, 
1860,  Senator  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  pictured  the 
situation  in  the  senate  thus :  ' '  There  are  the  repuh 
lican  northern  senators  on  that  side.  Here  are  the 
southern  senators  on  this  side.  How  much  soda! 
intercourse  is  there  between  us?  You  sit  on  that 
side,  sullen  and  gloomy;  we  sit  on  ours  with  poi^ 
tentous  scowls.    Yesterday  I  observed  there  was 
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not  a  solitaiy  man  on  that  aide  of  the  chamber 
came  over  here,  even  to  extend  the  civilities  and 
courtesies  of  life;  nor  did  any  of  us  go  over  there. 
Here  are  two  hostile  bodies  on  this  floor,  and  it  is 
but  a  type  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  the  two 
sections.  We  are  enemies  as  much  as  if  we  were 
hostile  states.  I  believe  the  northern  people  hate 
the  south  worse  than  ever  the  English  people  hated 
France;  and  I  can  teU  my  brethren  over  there  that 
there  is  no  love  lost  on  the  part  of  the  south." 
From  this  picture,  the  fact  is  carefully  eliminated 
that  the  southern  senators  represented,  not  the 
southern  people,  but  its  slaveholding  class ;  but, 
even  barring  this  defect,  the  picture  is  well  worthy 
of  study.  With  such  a  tightly  strained  tension  of 
international  relations  between  the  governments  of 
the  two  sections,  the  real  feeling  of  the  people  was 
a  matter  of  but  secondary  importance,  and  there 
was  but  little  need  of  open  threats  of  secession  in 
case  of  Lincoln's  election.  Such  threats  were  un- 
doubtedly made,  but  unofficially;  and  the  question 
of  secession  played  no  formal  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1860.  The  whole  congress  of  1859-61  was  in- 
undated by  threats  of  secession  in  the  event  of  the 
election  of  Seward  as  president  in  1860,  the  object 
seeming  to  be  to  commit  the  southern  people  to 
that  policy  beyond  the  possibility  of  an  honorable 
withdrawal.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  democratic  party,  in  1860,  was  con- 
trived by  the  secessionist  class  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  Lincoln's  election,  and  thus  obtaining  an 
excuse  for  secession ;  but  such  a  design  is  very 
doubtful.  (See  Democratio  Party,  V.)  The 
more  natural  explanation  of  their  course  is  in  their 
hope  that  the  electoral  vote  would  be  so  divided* 
up  as  to  give  no  candidate  a  majority;  that  the 
choice  of  the  president  would  thus  go  to  the  house 
of  representatives;  and  that  they  would  there  be 
able  to  obtain  the  election  of  either  Breckinridge 
or  Bell.  That  their  hopes  had  some  foundation, 
may  be  seen  from  the  facts  that  the  opposition  to 
Lincoln,  after  liis  election,  still  controlled  both 
houses  of  congress;  and  that  the  republicans, 
throughout  the  whole  rebellion,  were  indebted  for 
their  majority  in  congress  to  the  voluntary  absence 
of  the  southern  delegations.  —  As  it  resulted,  how- 
ever, Lincoln  obtained  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
northern  and  western  states,  with  the  exception  of 
a  part  of  New  Jersey's  vote,  and  was  elected  be- 
yond cavil.  What  was  to  be  the  next  step  in  the 
political  game?  Were  the  southern  states  to  go  on 
debating  about  co-operation,  without  taking  any 
practical  steps  towani  secession,  until  the  popular 
impression  caused  by  Lincoln's  election  had  worn 
off,  and  his  administration  was  found  to  be  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  ?  In  that  case,  the  idea  of 
secession  might  as  well  be  laid  permanently  on  the 
shelf,  '^ith  other  worn-out  political  stage  thunder. 
The  southern  politician  class  felt,  that,  rather  than 
give  up  what  they  had  grown  accustcNned  to  con- 
sider the  only  life-preserver  of  their  section,  or 
rather  of  slavery,  they  would  prefer  to  go  over  the 
cataract  with  it.  —  Nevertheless,  there  remained 
that  dread  of  the  practical  attempt  to  secede  by  a 


single  state,  which  was  always  the  surest  internal 
coi^emnation  of  the  whole  theory  of  secession. 
€k>v.  Gist,  of  South  Carolina,  had  already  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  other  southern  governors, 
Oct.  5,  1860,  asking  their  advice  and  plans.  His 
state,  he  said,  would  secede  with  any  other  state, 
if  Lincoln  should  be  elected;  or  she  would  secede 
alone,  if  she  should  receive  assurances  that  any 
other  state  would  follow  her;  ''otherwise,  it  is 
doubtful."  Not  one  governor  answered  that  his 
state  would  secede  alone.  Florida,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  would  secede  with  any  other  state; 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  would  probably  not 
secede  at  all;  Georgia  would  wait  for  some  overt 
act.  At  first  sight,  these  answers  seem  discour- 
aging; but  there  was  hope  in  them.  If  three  states 
were  only  waiting  for  a  leader.  South  Carolina 
would  take  the  plunge,  though  the  gallantry  of 
the  act  is  considerably  diminished  by  this  prelim- 
inary probing  for  assurances  of  support.  A  move- 
ment begun  even  by  four  states,  would  probably 
swing  the  other  gulf  states;  any  attempt  at  "co- 
ercion" by  the  federal  government  would  bring 
the  border  states;  and  the  confederacy  of  the  slave 
states  would  then  be  complete.  —  The  South  Car- 
olina legislature,  which  chose  presidential  electors 
until  1868,  was  in  session  to  choose  them,  Nov.  6, 
1860,  and  remained  in  session  until  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion was  assured.  It  then  called  a  «tate  conven- 
tion, made  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
and  adjourned.  The  convention  met  at  Columbia, 
Dec.  17,  adjourned  to  Charleston,  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  in  Columbia,  and  there  unanimously 
passed  the  following  ordinance,  Dec.  20:  "We, 
the  people  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  us  in  convention,  on  the  28d  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified, 
and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acta  of  the  general 
assembly  of  this  state  ratifying  amendments  of  the 
said  constitution,  are  hereby  repealed ;  and  that 
the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina 
and  other  states,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved."  On  the 
124th  a  declaration  of  causes  for  secession  was 
adopted.  It  recapitulated  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  state  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  secession,  and 
assigned  as  a  cause  for  immediate  secession  the 
general  hostility  of  the  northern  states  to  the  south, 
as  shown  in  their  union  under  a  sectional  party  or- 
ganization, and  in  thehr  refusal  to  execute  the  fugi- 
tive slave  laws  (see  Pebsokai.  Liberty  Laws); 
and  it  concluded  with  an  imitation  of  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  On 
the  same  day  the  governor  by  proclamation  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  secession.  Having  adopted 
ordinances  to  enforce  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  for  the  present  under  state  authority, 
to  transfer  to  the  legislature  the  powers  hitherto 
exercised  by  the  federal  government,  to  make  the 
state  ready  for  war,  and  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  form,  if  possible,  a  permanent  government  for 
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all  the  states  which  should  secede,  the  coiiTeiitloii 
adjourned,  Jan.  5,  1861.  The  action  of  the  state 
then  ceases  to  relate  to  secession,  and  falls  tmder 
other  heads.  (See  Confederate  States,  Re- 
bellion.)— The  action  of  Georgia  comes  second 
in  importance  politically,  if  not  chronologically; 
for  the  rank,  wealth  and  position  of  the  state 
would  have  made  its  persistent  refusal  to  secede  a 
most  annoying  brake  on  the  secession  programme. 
The  legislature  called  a  state  convention,  Nov.  18, 
1860,  and  the  whole  struggle  took  place  on  the 
I  election  of  delegates.  There  was  hardly  any  denial 
of  the  right  of  secession;  but  a  strong  state  party, 
under  the  lead  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  warmly 
denied  the  advisability  of  secession.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Milledgeville,  Jan.  17,  1861,  and  on 
the  following  day,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  190,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  secede.  This  really  settled  the  question.  Jan. 
19,  the  formal  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  208  to  89.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  state,  every  delegate  but  six  signed 
the  ordinance;  and  these  six  yielded  so  far  as  to 
pledge  themselves  to  the  defense  of  the  state.  After 
passing  the  other  necessary  ordinances  for  a  trans- 
fer of  powers  from  the  federal  government  to  the 
legislature,  the  convention  adjourned,  but  re-as- 
sembled in  Savannah,  March  7,  and  on  the  16th 
ratified  the  confederate  constitution.  —  In  Missis- 
sippi the  convention  was  called  for  Jan.  7,  at 
Jackson,  and  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on 
the  9th  by  a  vote  of  84  to  10.  March  80,  the  con- 
federate constitution  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  78 
to  7.  —  In  Florida  the  legislature  passed  the  bill 
calling  a  convention,  Dec.  1,  1860,  and  the  con- 
vention met  at  Tallahassee,  Jan.  8,  1861.  Jan  10, 
an  ordinance  of  secession  was  jyassed  by  a  vote  of 
62  to  7.  —  In  Alabama  the  election  for  delegates 
was  ordered  by  the  governor  (sec  Alabama),  and 
the  convention  met  at  Montgomery,  Jan.  7,  1861. 
Jan.  11,  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  61  to  89.  March  18,  the  confederate 
constitution  was  ratified.  —  In  Louisiana  the  legis- 
lature, Dec.  11, 1860,  passed  the  bill  calling  a  con- 
vention, and  it  met  at  Baton  Rouge,  Jan.  28, 1861. 
Jan.  26,  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  118  to  17,  and  on  March  21  the  confeder- 
ate constitution  was  ratified.  Louisiana  was  the 
only  original  seceding  state  in  which  the  popular 
vote  for  delegates  was  a  close  one.  It  is  stated  at 
20,448  for,  and  17,296  against,  immediate  seces- 
sion. —  In  Texas,  secession  was  forced  through 
with  great  difficulty,  and  altogether  as  a  revolu- 
tion. The  governor  refused  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  until,  early  in  January,  1861, 
he  found  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  call  it  to- 
gether without  his  authority.  He  then  summoned 
it  for  Jan.  22.  But  this  gave  very  little  time  for 
the  passage  of  a  convention  bill,  the  election  of 
delegates,  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  An 
entirely  unofficial  call  was  therefore  issued,  dele- 
gates were  elected,  and  the  convention  met  at  Aus- 
tin, Jan.  28.  Feb.  1,  an  ordinance  of  secession  was 
X>assed  by  a  vote  of  166  to  7;  but,  as  the  conven- 


tion itself  was  entirely  without  any  basis  of  law, 
the  ordhuince  was  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote, 
Feb.  28.  The  legislature,  Feb.  4,  validated  the 
convention,  apparently  with  a  view  to  overriding  a 
possibly  adverse  popular  majority.  The  popular 
vote  was  reported  to  the  convention  as  84,794  for 
the  ordinance,  and  11,235  against  it  But  even 
before  the  popular  ratification,  the  convention  had 
appointed  delegates  to  the  confederate  congress, 
Feb.  11,  and  the  federal  troops  in  the  state  had 
been  captured  and  paroled.  The  confederate  con- 
stitution was  ratified  March  28.  One  week  before 
that  day  the  convention  had  declared  vacant  the 
office  of  Gk)v.  Sam  Houston,  who  had  shown  no 
inclination  to  favor  the  convention  or  its  purposes. 
—  These  seven  states.  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas^ 
were  the  original  seceding  states;  and  the  details 
of  their  action  seem  to  n^ow  that  the  first  three 
named  were  the  only  ones  in  which  convention 
action  represented  the  majority  of  the  white  voters. 
In  Georgia  and  Louisiana  the  result  was  due  to 
^e  lack  of  any  abiding  principle  in  the  unionist 
representatives  for  resistance  to  the  earnest  body 
of  secessionists;  in  Alabama,  to  the  control  <^  the 
convention  by  the  southern  portion,  or  "black 
belt";  and  in  Texas,  to  the  revolutionary  action  of 
the  secessionist  politicians.  These  considerations, 
however,  are  not  of  much  practical  importance, 
for  in  all  the  states  unionists  and  secessionists  alike 
acknowledged  the  abstract  rig^t  of  secession,  the 
citizen's  paramount  allegiance  to  his  state,  and 
the  unconstitutionality  of  "  coercion  "  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  secession  of  even  a  single 
state,  and  an  attempt  to  coerce  it,  would  therefore 
have  brought  about  the  secession  of  the  other  states 
named,  as  it  afterward  did  in  the  cases  of  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  — 
Coercion.  It  is  noteworthy  that  originally  the 
most  extreme  particularists  had  the  least  objection 
to  the  coercion  of  a  state  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  writing  to  Monroe,  Aug.  11,  1786,  Jef- 
ferson says :  "  There  never  will  be  money  in  the 
treasury  till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth.  The 
states  must  see  the  rod:  perhaps  it  must  be  felt  by 
some  one  of  them.  *  *  Every  rational  citizen 
must  wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of  coer- 
cion, and  should  fear  to  see  it  on  any  other  el- 
ement than  the  water."  And  still  more  fully,  Aug. 
4,  1787:  *'  It  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  be  gen- 
erally believed,  that  congress  have  no  power  by  the 
confederation  to  enforce  anything,  for  example, 
contributions  of  money.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
give  them  that  power  expressly;  they  have  it  by 
the  law  of  nature.  When  two  parties  make  a 
compact,  there  results  to  each  a  power  of  com- 
pelling the  other  to  execute  it."  This  was  the 
general  ground  on  which  the  democratic  members 
of  congress,  in  1861-5,  while  still  holding  the  con> 
stitution  to  be  a  **  compact,"  voted  for  the  prose> 
cution  of  the  war.  It  may  also  explain  the  reason 
why  both  the  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  plans  in 
1787  (see  Convention  of  1787)  included  a  power 
to  coerce  disobedient  states;  and  why  Madison  and 
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others  in  the  conyention  wished  to  give  the  fed- 
eral gOYemment  an  absolute  veto  on  the  legisla- 
tion of  state  goYemments»  toremoYe  the  necessity 
for  any  fordble  *' coercion."  —  Either  of  these 
plans  would  haye  been  hazardous.  Madison  him- 
flelf  said  that  "the  use  of  force  against  a  state 
would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  be 
considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution 
of  all  preyious  compacts  by  which  it  might  be 
bound."  This  expression,  justified  as  it  is  by  com- 
mon sense,  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  condemna- 
tion of  ' '  coercion. "  But  it  must  be  noted  that  no 
such ' '  use  of  force  against  a  state"  was  eyer  author- 
ized by  the  constitution.  That  instrument  gaye 
an  indkect  and  far  safer  power  of  coercion,  1,  in 
the  case  of  states,  by  extending  the  power  of  the 
federal  judiciary  to  state  laws  inyolying  the  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  (see  Judiciary,  I.); 
and  2,  by  giying  the  power  to  compel  indiyiduals 
to  obey  the  federal  goyemment  in  any  conflict 
with  the  state.  —  Neyertheless  the  opinion  was 
strangely  preyalent  in  1860-61,  that,  because  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  "  coerce"  a  state,  secession 
oould  not  be  interfered  with.  The  simplest  argu- 
ment forHhis  yiew  can  be  found  in  President 
Buchanan's  message  of  Dec.  8,  1860.  It  was 
the  main  encouragement  to  secesiion  by  a  single 
state;  it  was  announced  again  and  again  by  the 
border  states  during  the  wintei  of  1860-61;  and 
the  consciousness  of  its  general  existence  threw 
the  Lincoln  administration  at  first  altogether  up- 
on the  def  ensiye.  (See  Bobdbb  States,  and  the 
names  of  their  states  in  detail.)  It  was  not  un- 
til the  popular  uprising  in  the  north  had  taught 
the  administration  what  states  it  could  rely  up- 
on, that  the  federal  goyemment  was  encouraged 
to  begin  the  work  of  coercion  by  exercising  its 
power  to  execute  the  laws  and  suppress  insurrec- 
tion by  means  of  the  armed  militia.  From  that 
time  coercion  took  the  form  of  repression  of  indi- 
yidual  resistance,  the  federal  goyemment  ignoring 
the  action  of  the  state  as  entirely  ultra  vire$. 
This  is  the  form  which  coercion  took  in  its  first 
operation  in  our  history,  the  "  force  bill  "of  1888 
(see  Nullification),  and  which  it  must  always 
take.  If  a  state  should  see  fit  to  form  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power,  the  federal  goyemment 
would  ignore  such  action,  and  would  compel  indi- 
yiduals to  ignore  it  also,  by  the  use  of  the  courts  in 
cases  of  mild  resistance,  and  of  the  army  and  nayy 
in  case  of  resistance  by  force.  This  process  of 
"  coercion  "  could  hardly  be  better  stated  than  in 
a  pamphlet  cited  below,  by  Qoy,  H.  A.  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  published  in  1869,  though  aimed  at  a 
very  different  object.  He  supposes  the  state  of 
Vermont  gradually  coming  to  forcible  resistance 
against  the  execution  of  the  fugitiye  slaye  laws, 
her  state  conyention  making  the  arrest  of  a  slaye 
felony,  and  her  magistrates  and  officers  resisting 
the  federal  writs  of  habeas  eorptu  by  force.  ' '  The 
president  must  then  command  a  sufficient  force 
of  the  army  or  nayy  or  militia  of  the  United 
States  to  oyercome  the  rebellion  and  treason;  and 


that  would  not  be  all.  The  Jailor  and  Judges 
and  goyeraor  of  Vermont,  and  all  persons  guilty 
with  them  of  rebellion  against  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  would  haye 
to  be  arrested  and  tried  according  to  law,  or,  if 
their  resistance  was  serious  enough  to  require  it, 
to  be  slain  in  battle  of  rebellion  against  the  laws 
of  the  Union.  And  I  am  sure,  that,  if  ciyil  war 
should  thus  be  brought  on  to  battle  and  carnage, 
eyery  patriot  and  loyer  of  the  laws  would  march 
to  the  order  of  coercing  a  state,  to  compel  her  au- 
thorities and  her  people  to  obey  the  supreme  laws, 
to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  to  renounce  the 
state  laws  and  ordinances  commanding  their  rebell- 
ion."—  Voluntary  secession  had  really  spent  its 
force  in  carrying  Gteorgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  with  it;  but  it  relied  on  carrying  the 
other  slaye  states  with  it  on  the  plea  of  resistance 
to  coercion,  when  President  Lincoln  should  call 
for  troops  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  two  of  them  it 
succeeded  fairly:  Arkansas  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession  May  6,  and  North  Carolina  May  20.  (See 
those  states.)  bi  Vhrginia  and  Tennessee,  another 
plan  had  to  be  adopted.  The  conyention,  while 
nominally  submitting  the  ordinance  of  secession 
to  popular  Yote,  first  formed  "military  leagues" 
with  the  confederate  states;  confederate  troops  at 
once  swarmed  oyer  their  territory;  and  under  their 
auspices  the  popular  yote  became  a  farce.  In  this 
way  Virginia's  ordinance  was  ratified  May  28,  and 
Tennessee's  June  18.  Here  the  current  stopped: 
in  Maiyland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  much  the 
same  plan  was  tried  as  in  Texas,  but  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. (See  those  states.)  In  Delaware  alone  of  the 
slaye  states,  secession  seems  to  haye  had  no  adyo- 
cates. — The  United  States  supreme  court  has 
finally  decided  that  the  ordinances  of  secession 
were  entirely  Yoid,  and  that  a  state  goyemment 
steps  out  of  its  sphere  when  it  undertakes  to  or- 
ganize armed  resistance  to  the  federal  goyemment. 
Beconstraction  by  congress  does  not  seem  to  haye 
been  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  ordinances  of 
secession  had  so  far  taken  the  states  out  of  the 
Union  as  to  require  their  readmission,  but  on  the 
theory  that  the  state  goyemments  had  either  been 
yacated  by  the  fault  of  the  indiyidual  citizens  of 
the  state,  or  had  been  seized  upon  by  usurpers; 
that  in  either  case  the  reconstraction  must  be  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  federal  goyemment;  and 
that  indiyiduals  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason 
were  estopped  from  objecting  to  the  methods 
which  congress  might  see  fit  to  employ.  (See 
Rbconstructiok,  I.)— Finally,  the  suppression 
of  the  doctrine  of  secession  by  force  has  estab- 
lished the  political  existence  of  the  nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished eyen  from  cM  the  states.  It  has  done 
so,  not  by  the  facts  that  all  the  seceding  states,  in 
their  new  constitutions,  expressly  disayowed  any 
right  of  secession,  and  declared  the  primary  alle- 
giance of  the  indiyidual  citizen  to  be  due  to  the 
United  States;  but  by  the  higher  fact  that  the  na- 
tion has  plainly  expressed  and  successfully  en- 
forced its  will  in  the  matter.  For  the  future,  ail 
men  are  bound  to  take  notice  that  it  is  the  nation 
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that  wills  that  there  should  be  state  goYeniments, 
and  not  states  which  will  that  there  should  be  a 
national  government.  The  ultimate  results  of 
secession  in  this  way  no  man  can  foresee.  (See 
Natiok,  III.)— The  theory  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion will  be  found  in  Centz's  BepubUc  qf  Bepub- 
lies;  Fowler's  Seetional  Coniroeeny;  1  Calhoun's 
WorJca,  800;  1  Tucker's  Blaekitons,  Appendix, 
187;  1  Stephens'  War  Bettoeen  the  Btatee,  4INS; 
Rawle's  CkmrntrUariee  on  the  CkmgiUution,  802; 
Appleton's  Annual  Oyclapadia,  1861,  614  (Davis* 
Message  of  April  29).  The  study  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
theory  of  "constitutional  secession,"  by  amicable 
agreement  between  the  federal  government  and  a 
seceding  state,  will  also  be  found  interesting  and 
profitable:  see  Fisher's  Trial  of  the  Comtitution, 
160,  167.  (See  Statb  SovKREiGirrT,  III.)  See 
also  (I.)  authorities  under  Nsw  Enolahd  Ukion, 
and  Albany  Plan  of  Union;  6  Elliot's  DebaUet 
276,  278 ;  1  Benton's  Dehatee  of  Congrese,  172 ;  4 
Jefferson's  Worke,  edit.  1858,  111 ;  1  von  Hoist's 
United  States,  196 ;  authorities  under  Kkntuckt 
Rbsolutionb;  8  Jefferson's  Works,  edit.  1880, 
894;  2  Schouler's  United  States,  192;  (putney's  Life 
of  QUiney,  206,  210 ;  Adams'  Doeuments  BOoOing 
to  New  England  Federalism  (see,  under  index, 
"Northern  Confederacy");  4  Upham's  Life  of 
Pickering,  58;  8  Sparks'  Writings  cf  Chuvemeur 
Morris,  819;  1  Story's  Life  of  Story,  182;  8  Niles' 
Weekly  Register,  262 ;  Carey's  OUoe  Branch,  7th 
edit.,  416, 449;  B-unVs  Life  of  Livingston,  846;  au- 
thorities under  Convention,  Habtfobd,  and 
Nullification;  (II.)  1  Greele3r'8  American  Con- 
JUet,  859;  May's  Anti-Slavery  ConJUet,  820;  2  Ben- 
ton's  Tftirty  Tear^  View,  618,  698,  788;  Cox's 
Eight  Tears  in  Congress,  188;  16  Benton's  Debates 
of  Congress,  408,  415  (Calhoun's  and  Webster's 
speeches,  March  4  and  7,  1850);  2  Olmsted's  Cot^ 
ton  Kingdom,  158;  (III.)  Nicolay's  Outbreak  of  B^ 
bdUon;  1  Draper's  Ci^nl  War,  488,  and  2  ibid,  ; 
Buchanan's  Administration,  108;  Greeley's  PoUt- 
ical  Text  Book  of  1860,  170;  McPherson's  PoUtieal 
History  cf  the  BebdUon,  2;  2  Stephens'  War  Between 
The  States,  812;  ibid.,  671  (South  Carolina  declar 
ration  of  1861);  2  Jefferson's  Works,  edit.  1880. 
48, 208;  H.  A.  Wise's  Territorial  Government,  108; 
BotU'  Great  Bebellion,  205, 209;  Brownson's^TTS^r- 
ican  Republic,  277 ;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  edit.  1888,  §  859;  Mulford's  The  Na- 
tion, 884;  Goodwin's  Natural  History  of  Secession; 
Hurd's  Theory  of  Our  National  Existence, 

Albxandbr  Johnston. 

SEDITION  LAWS.  (See  Aldbn  and  Sedi- 
tion Laws.) 

SEMINOLE  WAR.    (See  Slavery,  II.) 

SENATE  (in  U.  S.  History).  This  name  is 
given  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
state  legislatures,  but,  when  used  without  distinc- 
tive description,  usually  refers  to  the  smaller  of 
the  two  houses  of  congress.  (See  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives.)  —  In  the  congress 


of  the  confederation  there  was  but  one  house,  and 
each  state  had  an  equal  vote  in  it.  (See  ComnKD- 
BRATiON,  Articles  of.)  There  was  some  effort 
in  the  convention  of  1787  to  continue  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  single  house,  but  it  found  no  influential 
support,  except  from  Franklin  and  the  "Jersey 
plan,"  and  was  abandoned.  The  greatest di£Elcul- 
ty,  which  seems  very  slight  now,  but  was  almost 
insuperable  in  the  beginning  of  the  conveotion's 
work,  was  to  And  a  different  basis  of  existenoe  for 
the  two  houses.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  fix 
the  membership  of  the  house  of  representatives 
by  fair  proportions  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.  (See  Apportionicent.)  But  it  was 
then  very  difficult  to  hit  on  any  radically  different 
basis  for  the  senate,  which  should  be  satisf actoiy 
to  all  concerned.  There  was  no  different  class,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  from  which  to  select  a  house  of 
lords  (see  that  title);  and  the  formation  of  a  smaller 
house,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other,  would  have 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  two  houses,  both 
controlled  by  precisely  the  same  ideas,  and  the 
loss  of  all  the  advantages  of  two  houses.  —  The 
same  difficulty  has  attended  the  formation  of  state 
senates,  and  has  been  met  there  by  the  division  of 
the  state  into  different  territorial  units  for  the  two 
houses.  (SeeAssEiCBLY.)  The  convention  of  1787 
hit  upon  a  simlAe  and  natural  basis  for  the  senate, 
and  formed  a  body  as  efficient  in  practice  as  it  is 
apt  to  strike  the-  imagination  of  an  observer  far 
vorably.  The  senate  is  certainly  the  most  digni- 
fied and  impressive  part  of  the  American  consti- 
tutional system,  unless  we  except  the  supreme 
court  But  this  brilliant  success  of  the  conven- 
tionmust  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  conven- 
tion itself  gained  it  blindly,  or  was  forced  into  it; 
that  it  was  the  product  of  no  single  clear  design 
or  desire;  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  gradual  and 
unwilling  compromise  of  conflicting  purposes. 
(See  Convention  of  1787;  CoifPROMisBS,  L)  If 
the  scheme  of  the  senate,  as  we  admire  it  in  its 
final  form,  had  been  offered  to  the  convention  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  almost  certainly  not  have 
received  a  single  vote.  — The  Virginia  plan,  when 
first  introduced,  provided  that  the  senate,  without 
as  yet  giving  it  a  name  or  defining  its  powers  or 
term  of  office,  should  be  chosen  by  the  house  of 
representatives  out  of  a  proper  number  of  persona 
nominated  by  the  state  legislatures.  Pinckoey's 
plan  proposed  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the 
house  from  residents  of  the  various  states  to 
serve  for  three  years;  that  the  senators  from 
New  England,  the  middle  and  the  southern  states, 
should  constitute  three  classes,  to  go  out  of  ofito 
on  successive  years;  and  that  the  senate  should 
have  sole  power  to  declare  war,  make  treaties,  ap- 
point foreign  ministers  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  decide  territorial  disputes  between  the 
states.  Hamilton's  plan  proposed  that  senators 
should  be  chosen  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people 
of  each  state  in  election  districts;  that  they  should 
serve  during  good  betiavior;  and  that  the  senate 
should  have  the  power  to  declare  war  and  approve 
treaties  and  appointments.    The  New  Jersey  plan 
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pvoTided  for  no  flenate.  In  the  debate  tbree  other 
plaBB  of  selection  were  brought  up:  1,  by  the  na- 
tional ezecutiTe,  out  of  nooinationB  by  state  legis- 
latures; 9,  by  the  people;  and  8,  by  the  state  1^- 
islatuies;  and  the  last  was  adopted  unanimously, 
June  7.  As  yet  it  was  not  settled  whether  the  states 
were  to  be  equally  or  proportionately  represented 
in  the  senate,  the  small  states  urging  the  former 
plan,  and  the  large  states  the  latter.  This  ques- 
tion, on  which,  said  Sherman,  of  Connecticut, 
"eyerything  depended,"  came  up  June  11.  A 
motion  that  each  state  have  one  vote  was  lost,  and 
another  for  proportionate  representation  in  both 
branches  was  carried,  the  six  'Marge  states"  in 
both  cases  voting  against  ^e  flve  ''small  states." 
On  the  next  day  the  term  of  senators  was  fixed  at 
seven  years.  June  18,  the  committee  of  the  whole 
reported  that  the  "  second  branch "  was  to  be 
chosen  for  seven  years  by  the  state  legislatures, 
according  to  the  population  of  each  state,  and  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  national  treasury;  its  members 
to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  to  be  ineligible 
to  oiBoe  under  the  United  States  for  a  year  after 
the  end  of  their  term  of  office.  The  constitution 
of  the  senate,  in  its  first  form,  was  thus  completed; 
and  though  it  still  lacked  a  name,  the  words  "  sen- 
ate" and  "senatorial"  were  frequently  used  in 
debate. — The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  as  to  the  composition  of  the  senate  was 
adopted  by  the  convention,  June  94-25,  except 
that  the  term  of  seven  years  wa^  changed  to  six. 
The  convention  was  then  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  all-important  question,  the  rule  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  senate.  For  days  the  debate 
went  on.  The  five  small  states,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  knew 
that  they  would  be  outvoted  by  the  six  large  states 
in  the  end;  and  a  motion  was  made,  June  80,  that 
the  president  of  the  convention  write  to  the  execu- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  asking  for  the  attendance 
of  that  state's  delegates;  but  it  was  voted  down. 
Dr.  Franklin  proposed  that  each  state  have  an 
equal  representetion  in  the  senate,  with  a  vote  on 
money  bills  proportionate  to  its  share  of  taxation; 
but  this  was  not  considered.  The  large  states 
were  determined  to  have  a  proportional  share  of 
the  senate;  the  small  states  were  equally  deter- 
mined to  have  an  equal  share.  The  debates  grew 
unusually  warm,  for  this  convention;  and  one  of 
the  Delaware  delegates  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that,  if  the  large  states  should  push  the  matter  to 
an  unjust  issue,  they  would  dissolve  the  confeder- 
ation, and  then  "  the  small  ones  will  find  some 
foreign  ally,  of  more  honor  and  good  faith,  who 
will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  do  them  justice." 
The  temper  of  the  small  states  rose  so  high  that 
the  matter  was  not  pushed  to  an  issue.  It  was 
settled  by  compromise,  and  the  equal  represen- 
tation of  the  states  in  the  senate  was  the  result. 
(See  CoMFROMiSBS,  I.)— July  14,  the  large  states 
made  a  fresh  effort  to  apportion  senators  among 
the  states  in  numbers  varying  from  one  for  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware  to  five  for  Virginia,  or  tliirt}'- 
six  in  all,  but  it  was  voted  down.    During  the 


debate,  Elbridge  Qerry  threw  out  the  idea,  which 
was  afterward  adopted,  of  allowing  the  senators 
to  vote  per  eapUa,  instead  of  by  states.  From 
this  time  the  large  states  yielded,  and  the  equal 
state  representation  in  the  senate  was  sec\irs.  The 
line  of  division  still  existed:  the  small  states  usu- 
ally endeavored  to  throw  as  much  power  as  pos- 
sible into  the  senate,  while  the  large  states  did  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
But  the  stru^le  was  now  most  temperate  and 
amicable:  "the  little  stetes  had  gained  their 
point."  In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail, 
Aug.  6,  the  name  "  senate  "  was  formally  given 
to  "  the  second  branch."  Its  composition  and  vot- 
ing jmt  4xtpita  were  just  as  in  the  final  constitution, 
except  that  there  was  as  yet  no  vice-president  to 
preside  over  it.  (See  Electobs,  I.)  Its  powers 
were  yerj  different:  it  was  to  make  treaties,  ap- 
point ambassadors,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  commissioners  to  give  final  and  conclusive 
judgment  in  territorial  disputes  between  the  states 
(see  TsBBiTORiBa,  I.);  but  it  had  not  yet  the  pow- 
er to  try  impeachments,  confirm  the  president's 
appointments,  or  alter  or  amend  money  bills. 
The  introduction  of  the  electoral  system,  Sept.  4, 
brought  with  it,  as  part  of  the  plan,  the  power 
of  the  senate  to  try  impeachments,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  vice-president  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate;  but,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  choice  by 
the  electors,  the  senate  was  to  choose  the  presi 
dent,  leaving  the  vice-presidency  to  the  other  per- 
son having  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes. 
The  next  day  another  report  from  the  committee 
of  detail  gave  the  senate  power  to  alter  or  amend 
money  bills.  All  these  new  provisions  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  next  three  days,  except  that  the  election 
of  the  president  was  transferred  to  the  house. 
The  constitution  of  the  senate  was  not  further 
altered,  except  that  the  provision  was  unanimous- 
ly added,  Sept.  15,  that  no  state  should  be  de- 
prived, without  its  consent,  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  senate.  As  a  rough  summary,  we  may  say 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  senate  was  brought 
in  by  the  compromise  of  July  5,  and  that  it  took 
almost  complete  shape,  as  it  now  stands,  Sept. 
4.  Alterations  at  other  periods  of  the  conven- 
tion were  comparatively  unimportant ;  and,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  its  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  senate  have  never  been  altered, 
except  by  giving  to  that  body,  in  1804,  the  choice 
of  the  vice-president  when  the  electors  failed  to 
choose.  —  In  the  form  which  it  finally  took  and 
has  since  retained,  the  senate  is  a  body  composed 
of  two  members  from  each  state,  YOting  per  capita. 
In  1808,  Tucker  Raid,  of  the  number  of  senators, 
that  "  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  exceed 
fifty. "  The  number  is  now  (1888)  seventy-six,  from 
thirty-eight  states.  How  far  this  may  be  increased 
in  the  future  can  not  even  be  guessed.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  but  eight  available  territories  re- 
maining (see  Territobies);  but  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  process  of  forming  new  states 
may  be  turned  to  the  division  of  old  states.  (See 
StaU  Big}^,  under  State  Sovebeiontt.)  Sena- 
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tors  are  to  be  at  least  thirty  yean  old,  nine  years 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  states  for  which  they  are  chosen.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  state  legislatures  for  six  years;  and 
congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  regula- 
tions, or  alter  state  regulations,  as  to  the  manner 
and  time  of  their  election,  but  not  as  to  the  place. 
For  many  years  there  was  hardly  any  field  for 
political  manoeuvre  more  fertile  than  this  of  the 
choice  of  senators  by  the  legislatures.  In  some 
states  senators  were  elected  by  concurrent  vote  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature;  in  others,  by 
Joint  convention;  in  others,  a  concurrent  vote  was 
first  to  be  tried,  and  then,  if  necessary,  a  joint 
convention.  In  all  the  states  there  were  chances 
for  intrigue  which  were  not  neglected.  A  party 
majority  in  one  house  would  refuse  to  go  into  a 
joint  convention  in  which  it  was  certiidn  to  be 
beaten;  or  would  resign  or  absent  themselves. 
(See,  for  example,  Indiana.)  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  manoeuvres  took  place  in  New 
York,  in  1825.  (See  that  state.)  Finally,  the  act 
of  July  25, 1806,  regulated  the  manner  of  election. 
Each  house  of  the  legislature  is  to  vote  viva  wee 
for  senator,  on  the  Tuesday  following  its  oigani- 
zation.  On  the  following  day  the  houses  are  to 
hold  a  joint  meeting.  If  it  appears  that  the  same 
person  has  received  a  majority  in  each  house,  he  is 
elected.  If  not,  the  joint  meeting  is  to  take  at 
least  one  wva  wee  vote  a  day  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature,  until  some  person  shall  receive  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  meeting,  a  majority 
of  each  house  being  present.  In  the  case  of  a  va- 
cancy occurring  during  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  same  course  of  procedure  is  to  begin  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  notice  of  the  vacancy  is  re- 
ceived.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  when  the  legislature 
is  not  in  session,  the  constitution  empowers  the 
governor  to  fill  it  by  appointment  until  the  legis- 
lature meets.  —  When  the  first  senate  was  organ- 
ized, ten  states  were  represented.  May  14,  1789, 
they  were  divided  into  three  classes:  one  of  six 
members,  the  other  two  of  seven  each.  One 
member  of  each  class  then  drew  lots,  the  class 
drawing  number  one  to  serve  two  years,  number 
two  to  serve  four  years,  and  number  three  six 
years.  The  classes  were  so  arranged  that  no  two 
senators  from  one  state  fell  in  the  same  class.  As 
the  other  three  states  sent  senators  they  were  as- 
signed by  lot  in  the  same  way,  a  blank  being  so 
used  as  to  keep  the  classes  even.  As  the  terms  of 
the  classes  expired,  their  successors  were  elected 
for  six  full  years.  Senators  from  new  states  are  so 
assigned  as  to  keep  the  three  classes  nearly  even. 
Thus  one-third  of  the  senate  goes  out  of  oflSce  every 
two  years;  but  there  is  never  any  complete  altera- 
tion of  its  membership  at  one  time.  Theoretically, 
it  has  been  the  same  body  since  1789,  in  spite  of 
the  periodical  changes  in  its  constituent  elements. 
This  permanence  seems,  from  the  debates  of  the 
convention,  to  have  been  intended  mainly  to  give 
foreign  nations  a  sense  of  security  as  to  the  treaty 
power  of  the  United  States;  but  it  has  had  im- 
portant influences  in  every  direction.  —  In  legis- 


lative matters  the  senate  holds  an  equal  rank  with 
the  house  of  representatives  (see,  in  general.  Com- 
ORBS8);  it  may  not  originate  bills,  for  raising  rev- 
enue, but  it  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  Its  officers  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  house  (see  Houbb  of  Rbpbe- 
BBNTATiVBS);  but  it  hss  uo  such  binding  code  of 
rules  of  order  and  debate.  In  place  of  tbem  it 
relies  on  the  ''  courtesy  of  the  senate,"  which 
the  older  senators  of  all  parties  unite  in  main- 
taining; and  vivacious  graduates  from  the  hooae 
of  representatives  are  rapidly  chilled  down  to  the 
orthodox  temperature  of  debate  in  the  senate. 
The  vice-president  presides,  but  has  no  vote,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  tie.  In  presiding,  he  is  but  the 
spokesman  of  the  senate,  and  is  expected  merdy 
to  express  its  will,  or  in  doubtful  matters  to  call 
upon  it  for  an  expression  of  its  wilL  He  addresses 
the  members  only  as  "senators" — a  brief  and 
impressive  mode  introduced  by  vice-president  Oal- 
houn,  instead  of  the  form  previously  in  use, 
"gentlemen  of  the  senate."  (For  the  succession 
to  the  presidency,  see  ExBCunvB,  V.)  —  In  addi- 
tion to  its  legislative  functions  the  senate  has  i^ 
culiar  executive  and  judicial  characteristics,  which 
greatly  increase  its  dignity  and  importance.  Its 
power  to  confirm  the  president's  nominations  is 
fully  treated  elsewhere.  (See  CoNnBicATiON  bt 
THE  Senatb,  Tenure  of  Office.)  It  sits  as  a 
court  to  try  impeachments  preferred  by  the  house 
of  representatives.  (See  Imfbachxentb.)  It  has 
the  power  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties  made 
by  the  president,  and  they  are  not  valid  until  so 
ratified.  (See  Jat's  Tbeatt.)  It  is  even  held, 
on  good  authority  (see  Curtis,  as  cited  bdowX 
that  the  senate  may  propose  a  treaty  to  the  preu- 
dent;  and  this  interpretation  is  certainly  rather 
imusual  than  strained.  In  transacting  its  execu- 
tive business,  the  confirmation  of  nominations  and 
treaties,  the  senate  acts  in  secret.  Many  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  to  make  these  de- 
bates public.  —  The  senate  cbamber  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  north  wing  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, and  its  simplicity  of  appearance  harmonixes 
well  with  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  The 
senate  committees  are  forty-two  in  number,  the 
most  important  being,  as  a  general  rule,  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations.— See  6  Elliot's  Jkbatet 
(index  under  Senate);  The  FederaUst,  liL-lxvi.;  S 
Curtis'  Hitiory  of  the  OmMution,  417  (and  also 
index  under  Senate);  Story's  Oommentaries,  ^ 
688,  1499 foil.;  Fooie's MdnwU qf  the  Senate/  the 
act  of  July  25,  1806,  is  in  14  Stai.  at  Large, 

AtiEyandeb  JomraroH. 

SEBGEANT-AT-ABMS.  (See  Pabuaxxbt- 
ABY  Law.) 

SERGEANT,  Joha,  was  bom  at  PhOadd- 
phia,  Pa.,  Dec.  5, 1779,  and  died  there,  Nov.  28, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1795^ 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799,  and  was  a  feder- 
alist congressman  1815-28  and  1827-^.  In  1832 
he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  vice-preddent,  and 
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was  defeated.  (See  Whig  Party,  I. ;  Elbctoral 
Votes,  XII.)  He  was  again  in  congress  as  a 
whig,  1887-41.  A.  J. 

SEBTIA,  Prineipallty  of.  A  semi-sovereign 
state,  the  youngest  member  of  the  European  fam- 
ily, to  use  the  expression  of  an  English  publicist, 
formed  of  a  part  ofthe  old  Servian  empire  founded 
by  Douchan  the  Strong  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  dismemberment  of  which  followed  soon  after 
the  death  of  tbat  prince  (1856).  After  the  fatal 
day  of  Kossovo  (1880),  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  subjection  of  the  different  Slave  states  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  the  Servians  acknowledged 
themselves  vassals  of  the  Ottoman  porte  by  virtue 
of  particular  agreements,  the  tenor  of  which  re- 
calls the  capitulations  concluded  about  the  same 
time  between  Turkey  and  Moldo-Wallachia,  and 
which  succeeded  no  better  than  the  latter  in  pro- 
tecting the  national  independence.  Deprived  of  its 
despates,  or  native  chiefs,  Servia  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  simple  paachaUe,  until 
the  day  when,  at  the  call  of  Kara-George  and 
Miloch,  it  rose  en  masm  against  its  oppressors,  and 
alonp,  without  other  aid  than  its  courage  and  the 
diplomatic  assistance  of  Russia,  forced,  after  twen- 
ty-two years  of  fight  and  negotiation  (1804-1826), 
the  porte  to  restore  to  it  a  part  of  its  former  rights. 
In  1826  the  additional  act  of  the  convention  of 
Akkerman  (Oct.  7),  confirmed  three  years  after 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  raised  Servia  into  a 
tributary  principality  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  with 
the  privileges  of  an  independent  internal  admin- 
istration. — These  privileges  were  stated  and  speci- 
fied in  a  Hatii-shSrif  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  dated 
Aug.  8,  1880,  which  fixed  the  limits  of  the  new 
state,  and  recognized,  by  a  her(U  dated  the  same 
day,  Miloch  and  his  descendants  forever  as  kniazes 
(princes)  of  Servia :  a  title  which  had  been  iman- 
imously  conferred  upon  the  liberator  three  years 
before  the  Servian  grand  skaupehtina  (national  as- 
sembly). A  second  HatH-sfUr^y  promulgated  in 
December,  1888,  framed  the  custaVf  or  Servian 
statute,  in  sixty-six  articles  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment, administration,  finances,  etc.  —  The  rights 
and  immunities  derived  from  these  HatH-sherifa 
received  a  new  sanction  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856,  which  abolished  the  protectorate  that  Russia 
had  established  over  Servia,  substituting  for  it  the 
collective  guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers, 
and  stipulated,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  neutrality 
and  inviolability  of  the  Servian  territory,  as  may 
be  seen  from  articles  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine, 
worded  thus:  "Art.  28.  The  principality  of  Servia 
shall  continue  to  depend  upon  the  sublime  porte, 
in  conformity  with  the  imperial  EctUu  which  fix 
and  determine  its  rights  and  immunities,  placed 
henceforth  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
contracting  powers.  Consequently,  the  aforesaid 
principality  shall  preserve  its  independent  and 
national  Administration,  as  well  as  full  freedom  of 
conscience,  legislation,  commerce  and  navigation. 
Art.  29.  No  armed  intervention  shall  take  place 
in  Servia  without  previous  agreement  between 
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the  high  contracting  powers." — The  situation  of 
Servia,  stationary  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Earageorgevitch  (September,  1842,  to  December, 
1858),  was  improved  both  externally  and  internally 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  called  the 
Obrenovitchs  to  the  throne.  In  1862  the  Turks 
consented  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Save,  with  the  exception  of  Belgrade, 
Semendria  and  Chabatz,  which,  in  turn,  were  not 
long  afterward  restored  to  the  Servians  (1867). 
Two  y^rs  after  (July,  1869),  the  atutav  was  abol- 
ished by  the  skaupehHna,  and  replaced  by  the 
constitution  which  now  rules  Servia. — PoUtieal 
State.  It  results  from  the  preceding  that  Servia 
enjoys  exactly  the  same  rights  as  a  state,  and  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  toward  Turkey,  as 
Roumania.  Like  the  latter,  its  government  and 
administration  are  completely  independent  of  the 
suzerain  power,  to  which  it  is  only  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  4,600  Turkish  purses.  It  fur- 
nishes neither  troops  nor  money  in  time  of  war. 
It  preserves  its  national  flag  of  tricolor  bands  with 
the  arms  of  the  principality  embroidered  in  relief 
(a  field  of  gules  with  a  cross  of  silver,  strewn  with 
four  sabres,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown),  and 
maintains  at  Constantinople,  like  Moldo-Walla- 
chia, an  agent  or  resident  (Jcapou  kiaia)  accredited  to 
the  porte.  —  Area  and  PoputaUon.  The  area  of  the 
principality  is  estimated  at  49,500  square  kilome- 
tres. It  forms  five  great  territorial  circumscrip- 
'tions,  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 
seventeen  departments  (eighteen  with  the  dty  of 
Belgrade),  subdivided  into  sixty  arrondissements, 
comprising  1,199  communes,  of  which  forty  are 
city  communes  and  1,159  are  rural  communes, 
with  2,200  villages.  —  The  population  amounted, 
according  to  the  census  of  1866,  to  1,215,576,  as 
follows:  Servians,  1,057,540;  native Wallachians, 
127,826;  Jews,  5,589;  and  Bohemians  (gypsies), 
25,171.  The  domiciled  foreigners  (6,960)  are  not 
included  in  this  number.  —  Oof>emment.  The 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hered- 
itary in  the  family  of  Obrenovitch.  The  prince, 
or  kniaz,  with  the  title  of  most  serene  highness, 
as  well  as  the  domnu  of  Roumania,  exercises  the 
powers  and  enjoys  the  prerogatives  devolving  upon 
the  sovereign  in  constitutional  states,  promulgates 
the  laws  and  ordinances,  appoints  the  public  offi- 
cials, conmiands  the  military  forces,  signs  agree- 
ments and  treaties,  and  ^alone  represents  the  nation 
with  foreign  powers.  He  governs  with  the  aid  of 
responsible  minist^^.  The  number  of  ministerial 
departments,  limited  to  three  by  the  ou$taf>  of  1888, 
was  raised  to  seven  by  the  law  of  1861,  interior, 
finances,  foreign  affairs,  justice,  public  instruc- 
tion and  worship,  war,  public  works.  The  prince 
shares  the  legislative  power  with  the  national  as- 
sembly (skoupchtina).  There  are  two  kinds  of 
skoupchtinas :  the  ordinary  skoupchtina,  which 
assembles  every  year,  and  the  extraordinary  or 
grand  skoupchtina,  convoked  only  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional and  fixed  cases.  The  ordinary  skoup- 
chtina is  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
nation,  and  of  deputies  (one-third)  appointed  by 
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the  ezeeuUve  power.  Every  tax-paying  Servian 
is  an  elector  at  twenty-one  years  of  age;  every  elect- 
or paying  thirty  francs  tax  is  eligible.  The  con- 
iCltution  guarantees  to  the  citizens  equality  before 
the  law,  individual  liberty,  religious  liberty,  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  of  confiscation. 
— AdmifMnUion.  The  departments  {okramfi^  are 
administered  by  prefects  (noteAolnft),  the  arron- 
dissements  by  subprefects  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment; the  communes  by  kmeiet  elected  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  fulfilling  both  the  functions  of 
mayors  and  justices  of  the  peace.  —  JubUm.  Just- 
ice is  administered:  1,  by  a  court  of  appeal 
(Belgrade),  divided  into  three  chambers;  2,  by  a 
court  of  appeal  also  sitting  at  Belgrade;  8,  by  tri- 
bunals of  first  resort  sitting  in  chief  towns  of  the 
departments;  4,  by  rural  courts,  established  from 
time  inunemorial  in  each  commtme,  and  com- 
posed of  the  km^  and  two  assessors.  The  Jury 
system  was  introduced  in  1871,  but  only  for  cer- 
tain cases.  The  proceedings  before  all  the  tribu- 
nals are  public  and  oral.  The  death  penalty  is  no 
longer  inflicted  in  political  oifenses.  Moreover, 
it  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  premeditated 
murder.  The  duration  of  the  punishmtat  of 
forced  labor  or  of  imprisonment  can  not  exceed 
twenty  years.  —  PuNic  Instmetion,  According 
to  published  official  accounts,  there  were  in  the 
principality,  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year 
1870-71,  484  coDununal  schools,  which  furnish 
only  elementary  instruction,  eighteen  establish- 
ments of  secondary  instruction,  one  academy  (Bel- 
grade), composed  of  three  faculties  (law,  science 
and  philosophy);  in  all,  505  establishments,  at- 
tended by  27,761  pupils  (10,078  in  1861),  which 
is  only  an  average  of  2i^  to  every  100  inhabitants. 
But  it  iB.only  Just  to  remark  that  before  1880  Ser- 
via  did  not  possess  a  single  school,  and  that  in- 
struction was  so  far  from  being  general,  that  the 
two  founders  of  Servians  independence,  Kara- 
George  and  Miloch,  did  not  even  know  how  to 
read.  Instruction  in  all  the  schools  is  gratuitous; 
primary  instruction  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  obli- 
gatory. —  Warship.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the 
Greek  Catholic.  All  other  creeds  are  freely  pro- 
fessed. The  Servian  church  is  autocephalic  (au- 
tonomous), that  is,  it  governs  itself,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  ecumenical  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  a  synod  composed  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Belgrade,  metropolitan  of  Servia,  and 
three  diocesan  bishops  of  Chabatz,  N^goline  and 
Ou jltz6.  The  four  dioceses  together  contained,  in 
1871,  879  churches  and  chapels,  with  742  priests, 
and  42  monasteries,  with  185  monks.  The  bishops 
are  chosen  by  the  synod  and  confirmed  by  the 
prince.  The  metropolitan  is  appointed  directly 
by  the  synod. — Internal  Belations.  The  princi- 
pality maintains  official  relations:  1,  with  the 
Ottoman  porte  by  means  of  a  Servian  chargi-d^af- 
f aires  at  Constantinople;  2,  with  the  six  guarantee- 
ing powers  (France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Prussia,  Russia)  through  the  medium  of  agents 
and  consuls  general  of  these  powers  accredited 
to  the  prince  at  Belgrade;  8,  with  Roumania,  by 


means  of  the  Servian  agency  at  Bucharest  (IMdX 
and  the  Roumanian  agency  at  Belgrade  (1868). 
The  principality  also  sends  a  delegate  to  the  per> 
manent  river  commission  of  the  Danube,  estab- 
lished by  article  seventeen  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 
— MUUarif  If^rees.  The  military  forces  are  com- 
posed  of  two  distinct  elements,  although  each 
completes  the  other:  the  standing  arm^,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  only  a  coUection  of  the  OT;gan- 
izations  of  different  sorts;  and  the  tniUtia,  the 
organization  of  which  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  Prussian  landwehr.  The  first,  which  is  re- 
cruited by  lot,  does  not  exceed  4,000  men.  The 
second,  composed  of  all  the  citizens  from  twenty 
to  fifty  yean  of  age  who  do  not  form  part  of  the 
standing  army,  is  divided  into  three  classes  or 
bans.  The  first  ban,  formed  of  men  from  tiwentj 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  has  an  effective  force  of 
68,864  men,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  divided 
into  five  conunands,  or  wdvodies.  —Finance.  There 
are  few  countries  in  which  the  finances  are  ad- 
ministered with  more  wisdom  than  in  Servia. 
Almost  all  the  budgets  show  an  excess  of  receipts. 
Thus  the  budget  year  1870-71  showed  an  excess 
of  receipts  of  1,862,281  francs,  out  of  a  totfd  of 
14,809,242  francs.  The  principal  sources  of  rev- 
enue are  the  direct  taxes  (7,661,200  fr.)  and  the 
customs  (2,868,296  fr.).  Among  the  expenditures 
(12,956,096  fr.)  figure  the  general  services  of  the 
ministries  for  a  total  of  10,765,000  francs,  the  civil 
list  of  the  prince  (504,000  fr.),  the  tribute  to  the 
Ottoman  porte  (494,027  fr.),  the  dotation  of  the 
legislative  bodies  (168,461  fr.),  etc  —  Oommeree, 
The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  four  years  lMS-71 
presents  an  annual  average  of  about  25,000,000 
francs.  The  average  of  the  exports  for  the  same 
period  was  29,426,100  francs.  In  1868,  in  cooae- 
tiuence  of  the  extreme  abundance  of  cereals,  it 
rose  to  88,000,000.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are :  hogs,  cattle,  wool,  hides,  tallow,  suet, 
brandy  (plum)  and  cereals,  which,  until  1866,  fig- 
ured among  the  articles  of  import.* 

A.  UBicnn. 

«  The  independence  of  Servls  from  Turkey  was  estatdtabed 
by  article  thirty-fonr  of  the  treaty  of  Beiiin,  signed  July  tS. 
1978,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (now  Kln^ 
Milan  at  his  capital,  Aag.  89, 1878.  —The  revenue  of  SerrU 
is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  imposts,  indadtng  m  general 
capitation  tax,  classilled  as  to  rank,  occupation  and  inoooM 
of  each  individual,  and  which  is  assessed,  in  the  first  instaace, 
on  the  different  communes  or  parishes.  'Hie  budget  for  18BS 
Is  as  follows:  revenue,  £1,882,000;  expenditures,  BljaoifiOO; 
showing  £900  surplus;  and  being  an  increase  of  rev«nae  to 
the  amount  of  £86,000  over  the  previous  year.  Tho  Increase 
(abont  the  same)  in  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ex- 
penses Incnired  in  reoiganlxing  the  Servian  army  on  the  Get- 
man  system.  The  national  debt  is  about  £5,600,000,  £>,500,000 
being  incurred  for  the  new  railway  (Belgrade- Vmnja),  the 
interest  and  amortization  of  which,  durfaog  fifty  yean*  ia  • 
per  cent. ;  £1 ,500,000  for  a  lottery  loan,  to  repay  the  war  reqnl- 
siUon;  £280,000  due  to  Russia;  and  £860,000  incurred  in  1881 
to  pay  the  claims  of  the  disinherited  Turks  in  the  an&exed 
provinces.  The  interest  and  expenses  on  the  debt  amount  to 
£810,000  in  the  bodget  for  1888.  —The  standing  army  oi  Ser- 
via, on  a  peace  footing,  is  9,710  men— infantry,  artillery,  engi- 
neers and  cavaby.  Besides  the  standing  army,  there  is  the 
national  militia ;  so  that,  on  paper,  in  1882,  the  total  war  fores 
of  Servia  amounted  to  210  battalions,  with  925,000  men  la  idL 
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SESSIONS  OF  CONGRESS.   (See  CoNGBsae, 

^OP.) 


SEWARD,  William  H.,  was  born  at  Florida, 
N.  Y.,  May  16,  1801,  and  died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  10,  1872.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  in 
1820,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  and  entered 
political  life  as  an  "anti-mason."  (See  Aitti- 
Masokby.)  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate 
1880-^  and,  on  the  union  of  the  various  elements 
of  opposition  into  the  whig  party,  he  became  its 
<»ndldate  for  governor.  Defeated  in  1834,  he  was 
elected  in  1888  and  1840.  In  1840,  he  became 
United  States  senator  from  New  York,  and  at  once 
became  the  most  prominent  of  the  anti-slavery 
whigs.  He  had  organized  a  faction  of  his  own 
^way  of  thinking  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to  the 
Fillmore,  or  "silver  gray,"  whigs,  and  seems  to 
have  believed  that  he  would  flni^ly  be  as  success- 
ful with  the  national  party.  The«  attempt  was  a 
failure;  but  Seward's  speeches  in  the  senate  made 
him  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  new  repub- 
lican party  from  its  first  organization.  In  one  of 
them,  he  made  the  startling  assertion  that  tliere 
was  a  higher  law  in  politics  than  the  constitution. 
But  the  vigor  of  his  speeches  had  made  him  a  dan- 
gerous candidate  for  a  new  party;  and,  although 
he  confidently  expected  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency  in  1860,  it  was  given  to  Lincoln.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  became  Lincoln's  secretary  of  state 
in  1861,  and  served  imtil  1869.  (See  Alabama 
Claims,  Rbcokbtbuction.)  See  Baker's  Lift  of 
W,  H,  Seward;  Welles'  lAncoln  and  Seward;  C. 
F.  Adams'  MetMrial  Addreu  on  Seward;  Jenkins' 


Hils  anny  lias  810  ofllcera,  and  aome  800  pieces  of  artllleiy. 
The  anny  is,  however,  being  reorganized  on  the  Gemuui  sys- 
tem. By  the  new  law  every  able-bodied  Servian  will  be  in 
the  army  from  his  twentieth  to  his  ilftieth  year.  At  twenty 
he  enters  for  two  years  the  regular  army,  aiterward  passing 
Into  the  reserve  until  he  reaches  his  thirtieth  year.  From 
thirty  to  thirty-seven  he  Is  in  the  flrit-claBS  militia,  and  from 
thirty^seven  until  flf^  in  the  second-class  militia.  The  in- 
fantry will  liave  fifteen  battalions,  and  the  cavalry  two  r^- 
menta.  The  total  war  Ibroe  will  be  18B  battalions,  with  100,000 
men.  —  Servia  had,  in  1888,  a  population  of  nearly  1,780,000. 
The  inhabitantB  are  almost  entirely  Slaves,  the  Turkish  popu- 
lation on  the  territory  (4,260  square  miles)  acquired  from  Tur- 
key by  the  Berlin  treaty  having  rapidly  disappeared.  There 
joe  less  than  8,000  Jews  (who  liave  much  of  the  commerce  of 
the  countiy  in  their  hands).  The  gypsy  population,  it  is  stated, 
J0  turning  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  on  the  advantageous 
terms  offered  to  them  by  the  government.  —  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-one  counties.  In  religion  Servia  is  almost 
Independent  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  There  are 
jkboat  10,000  Boman  Catholics,  chiefly  subjects  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  with  about  460  Protestants.  The  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  amounted  to  16,856  in  1880,  and  to  86,886  in  1881. 
—  The  chief  trade  of  Servia  is  with  Austria.  Besides,  with 
tliat  country,  as  remarked  above,  commercial  intercourse  Is 
mainly  carried  on  with  prance,  the  United  States,  Turkey 
And  Boumania.  The  total  imports  are  officially  valued  at 
about  £2,000,000,  and  the  exports  at  considerably  less,  mainly 
to  and  from  Austria  and  Turkey.  Live  animals  are  the 
chief  article  of  export,  particularly  pigs,  which  aro  kept 
in  countless  herds,  feeding  on  the  acorns  which  cover  the 
gtovaiA  for  miles.  Large  quantities  of  cereals,  hides  and 
prunes,  are  also  exported.  The  commercial  resources  of  Ser- 
^ria  are  as  yet  wholly  undeveloped,  chiefly  for  want  of  roads, 
but  a  railway  from  Belgrade  to  Vrai\)a  is  being  constructed. 
There  are  1,870  miles  of  telegraph.— F.  M . 


Chvernors  of  New  Fork,  607;  Savage's  Living  Bep- 
reeentaUw  Men,  404;  W.  H.  Sewaid's  FarA». 
Albxandeb  Johnstok. 

SETMOUB,  Horatio^  was  bom  in  Pompey, 
Onondaga  county.  New  York,  in  1811,  studied 
and  practiced  law  for  a  time,  and  was  elected 
mayor  of  Utica  in  1840,  and  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1841.  He  there  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  conservatiYe,  or  hunker,  democrats,  sup- 
porting Gov.  Bouck's  administration.  In  the  dem- 
ocratic dissensions  which  followed,  he  took  no 
active  part  on  either  side,  and,  in  1850,  was  unan- 
imously nominated  for  governor  by  a  united  con- 
vention of  all  the  factions,  and  was  beaten  by  about 
800  votes  in  a  poll  of  about  480,000.  In  1852,  he 
was  again  nominated,  and  was  elected.  In  1854, 
he  was  again  the  regular  candidate  in  the  "scrub- 
race  "  of  that  year,  and  was  defeated  by  Clark, 
the  fusion  (afterward  republican)  candidate,  by  809 
votes.  In  1862  he  was  again  elected  governor,  by 
about  11,000  majority  over  Wadsworth,  republic- 
an. (SeeDBAFTB.)  His  party  orthodoxy,  together 
with  his  moderate  and  conciliatory  course,  had 
long  since  made  him  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
New  York  democratic  party;  and  the  inclination 
toward  him  spread  until,  in  1868,  the  national 
convention  nominated  him,  against  his  own  desire, 
for  president.  He  was  defeated,  and  has  since 
refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  politics.  (See 
Dbmogbatig  Pabty,  VI.)  See  Savage's  Bepre- 
tentative  Men,  428;  Jenkins'  Oovernora  of  New 
York,  706 ;  Croly's  Lives  cf  Seymour  and  Blair 
(1868);  McCabe's  Life  of  Seymour  (1868). 

AxEXA2n)BB  Johnston. 
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(See    CONFEDEBA- 


SHEBMANy  John,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  O., 
May  10,  1828,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844, 
and  entered  political  life  as  a  whig.  He  was  a 
republican  congressman  from  Ohio,  1865-61,  and 
United  States  senator,  1861-77.  He  then  became 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Hayes,  serving 
with  such  brilliant  success  that,  in  1880,  he  was 
one  of  the  three  leading  candidates  for  the  repub- 
lican presidential  nomination.  (See  Rbpublicak 
Pabtt,  III.)  See  Sherman's  Select  Speeches  and 
Beports,  A.  J. 

SHIMONOSlSKI  INDEMNITY.  The  town 
of  Shimonos^ki  commands  the  narrow  straits 
leading  into  the  Inland  sea  from  the  sea  of  Japan, 
which,  at  this  point,  are  about  a  half-mile  wide. 
On  June  25, 1868,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
mikado  to  close  the  straits,  the  clansmen  of  ChO- 
shiu  fired  on  the  American  steamer  Pembroke,  but 
without  injury  to  the  vessel.  On  July  16,  by  or- 
der of  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  Capt 
McDougall,  of  the  United  States  steamship  Wy- 
oming, attacked  the  batteries,  and  sunk  two  ves- 
sels moored  under  them.  French  and  Dutch  ves- 
sels, being  fired  on,  also  shelled  the  batteries,  the 
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Frencli  with  a  landing  force  destroying  one  of  the 
redoubts.  On  Sept.  5, 1864,  a  combined  squadron 
of  one  American,  nine  British,  three  French  and 
fous  Dutch  ships  of  war,  with  208  guns  and  7,590 
men,  attacked  the  forts  and  destroyed  them.  The 
American  portion  of  this  force  consisted  of  the 
chartered  steamer  Takiang,  with  one  Parrot  gun, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Pearson,  who  had  258  men 
under  him  ;  the  expenses  being  in  all  less  than 
$25,000.  The  allied  representatives  claimed  from 
the  shOgun's  government,  at  Tedo,  compensation 
for  damage  done,  $420,000,  or  $140,000  apfece  to 
the  Dutch,  French  and  Americans,  out  of  the  "  in- 
demnity "  of  $8,000,000,  to  be  divided  among  the 
four  treaty  powers,  making  the  share  of  Great 
Britain  $645,000,  and  of  each  of  the  others  $785,- 
000.  The  bill  presented  for  damage  to  the  Pem- 
broke (loss  of  time,  freight  and  passengers)  was 
$10,000;  the  further  claim  for  *'  annuities  to  dead 
and  wounded"  of  the  Wyoming,  not  being  allowed. 
The  last  installment  of  the  indemnity  was  paid  to 
the  treaty  powers  by  the  mikado's  government  in 
TOkiO,  in  1875.  This  "  Shimonos^ki  Indemnity 
Fund,"  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  amounting,  in  1882,  with  interest,  to  more 
than  double  the  original  sum,  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  public  use,  the  whole  business  being  looked 
upon,  as  it  indeed  was,  as  iniquitous  and  extor- 
tionate. A  bill  authorizing  the  return  of  this 
money  to  Japan,  after  deducting  a  small  part  of 
it  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Wyoming,  has 
repeatedly  passed  one  house  of  congress.* 

W.  E.  G. 

SHINTO.  We  shall  improve  the  space  at  our 
command  by  outlining  the  features  of  pure  Shinto, 
the  indigenous  religion  of  Japan,  which  has  ex- 
erted so  great  a  political  influence  upon  the  empire, 
which  is  so  enthusiastically  studied  by  Anglo- 
Japanese  scholars,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
portion  of  modem  Japanese  literature,  including 
.  the  finest  works  of  erudition  in  the  language, 
which  furnishes  the  basis  of  some  vigorous  polem- 
ics against  advancing  Christianity,  and  the  orig- 
inal scriptures  of  which  have  been  denominated 
by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  '*  the  earliest  authentic 
and  connected  literary  product  of  that  large  divi- 
sion of  the  human  race  which  has  been  variously 
denominated  Turanian,  Tartar  and  Altaic,  *  * 
even  preceding  by  at  least  a  century  the  most 
ancient  extant  literary  compositions  of  non- Aryan 
India."  —  The  pure  Japanese  term  for  the  native 
religion  is  Kami  no  Michi,  the  Way  of  the  Gods; 
or,  Religion  of  the  Kami.  The  later  and  more  con- 
cise Chinese  term,  Shinto  {Shin  god,  and  to  doc- 
trine, i. «.,  theology),  was  invented  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Way  or  doctrine  of  the  Chinese  sages,  or 
of  Buddha.  TO  in  Shinto  is  the  same  as  the  Tau 
of  Lao-tse,  or  Tauism.  It  seems  no  longer  doubt- 
ful that  the  Japanese  islands  were  peopled  by  a 
race  from  northeastern  Asia,  who  made  their  way 

*  Since  thie  article  was  written,  the  indemnity  has  been 
I>aid,  bat  paid  wiihoat  interest 


from  the  continent  through  Corea,  long  before 
Buddhism  entered  China,  or  before  Chinese  cul- 
ture had  greatly  influenced  the  nations  around 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  invaders  found  on  the 
soil  the  AinOe  and  other  tribes,  whom  they  subdued 
as  they  moved  northwardly  and  westwardly.  They 
obtained  ascendency,  not  only  by  their  superior 
arms  and  prowess,  but  by  their  fetiches  and  relig- 
ious beliefs.  The  political  order  established  by 
the  conquerors  resembled  feudalism,  and  of  the 
many  shrines,  established  upon  the  allotted  lands 
by  the  victors  or  their  descendants,  for  the  rev- 
erence of  ancestors,  some  attained  great  eminence 
and  renown.  The  invaders  professed  to  have  come 
originally  from  heaven,  and  so  called  themselves 
the  heavenly  race,  and  their  ancestors  the  heaven- 
ly gods,  while  their  serfs  or  conquered  people 
were  the  earthly  race,  and  their  chiefs  the  earthly 
gods. — Until  the  introduction  of  writing  frook 
China,  in  the*  fourth  century,  the  prayers,  odes 
and  traditions  of  this  essentially  ancestral  cult 
were  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
were  not  committed  to  writing  until  the  ei^th 
century.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  in 
552  A.  D.,  which  served  to  spread  Chinese  literary 
culture,  the  superiority  of  both  the  religious  and 
the  literary  forms  and  codes  of  India  and  China 
were  so  apparent  that  native  developments  'vrcre^ 
smitten  with  paralysis,  and,  instead  of  originating,  * 
the  people  borrowed  wholesale.  Ancient  Japan- 
ese civilization  may  be  compared  to  the  wocMien 
caissons,  on  which  modem  engineers  build  their 
lofty  towers  of  bridge  masonry;  for  soo^  after  the 
Kojiki  (Book  of  Ancient  Records)  711-12  A.  D., 
and  the  Nihongi  (Chronicles  of  Japan)  720  A.  D., 
were  completed,  all  that  was  peculiar  to  ancient 
Japan  was  rapidly  overlaid  by  Chinese  institutions 
and  culture  in  every  department  of  human  activ- 
ity, and  the  old  features  of  national  life  and  faith 
faded  from  view.  In  927  A.  D.  the  code  of  cere- 
monial law,  Engishiki,  was  reduced  to  writing, 
though  in  reality  it  contains  a  ritual  older  in  many 
portions' than  the  historic  period,  which  hitter^ 
in  the  light  of  present  historical  research,  can  not 
probably  be  stretched  beyond  400  A.  D.  —  The 
Eojiki  pictures  creation  as  evolution  out  of  chaos, 
in  which  matter  existed  before  intelligence^  the 
flrst  imperfectly  formed  beings  springing  like 
sprouts  from  the  warm  mud,  and  arriving  at  com- 
pleted spirit  and  form  only  after  successive  stages 
of  advance.  Japan  was  the  flrst  created  land,  and 
the  first  pair,  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  furnished  the 
Japanese  archipelago  with  everything  needful, 
and  populated  it  with  gods,  men  and  animals. 
Heaven  and  earth  were  still  united,  but  gradually 
a  separation  took  place.  The  most  famous  child 
of  the  divine  pair  was  a  daughter,  who  became  the 
Sim.  Her  grandson,  Ninigi,  was  sent  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  subdue  the  turbulent  inhabitants,  vrho, 
in  multiplying,  became  rebellious.  Descending 
from  the  skies  to  mount  Eirishimain  Hiuga,  Rtu> 
shiu,  he  subdued  his  enemies,  and  his  grandson. 
Hohod^mi,  bom  of  a  dragon  mother,  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  conquest,  and  fixing  his  scat  of  govern- 
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mont  near  EiOto,  became  the  first  mikado  of  Japan, 
being,  many  centuries  afterward,  canonized  as 
Jimmu  TennO.  By  an  edict  of  the  128d  mikado, 
Mutsuhito,  promulgated  Dec.  15, 1872,  the  date  of 
Jimmu's  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  at  660 
B.  C,  so  that  the  Japanese  year  correspondmg  to 
1888  A.  D.  is  2548d  of  the  Japanese  empire.  The 
mikado  is  thus  the  personal  centre  of  the  Shinto 
religion,  which  consists  in  the  practice  of  the  wor- 
ship of  ancestors,  of  the  sun  and  other  forces  of 
nature,  of  the  gods  of  grain,  of  the  trees,  of  the 
watercourses,  of  the  roads,  and  of  various  local  in- 
fluences. Even  animals,  trees,  swords  and  jewels 
were,  in  the  primeval  cult,  called  kami,  and  thus 
deified,  though  not  probably  worshiped.  Some  of 
the  kami  were  evil,  some  good.  — The  Japanese 
Inythology  is  abundant,  fanciful,  extravagant,  and 
far  from  being  harmonious  in  its  statements.  Three 
cycles  of  myths  are  distinguished  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, having  their  origin  respectively  in  Eiu- 
8hiu,Tamato  and  Idzumo.  All  the  deities  of  Shinto 
were  once  men,  and  the  chief  of  them  are  now 
worshiped  by  the  leading  noble  families  of  the  im- 
perial court  as  their  ancestors.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  while  ideas  or  expressions  from  the  Chinese 
classics  are  to  be  detected  in  the  Kojiki,  the  ancient 
liturgies  are  in  pure  Japanese.  In  addition  to 
these  monimients  of  the  archaic  speech,  special 
prayers  and  hymns  are  still  comi>osed  on  great  oc- 
casions, a  notable  instance  being  that  in  Kioto,  in 
1868.  On  this  occasion  the  mikado  took  an  oath 
to  form  a  parliament  for  the  discussion  of  national 
affairs,  and  the  most  solemn  invocations  were 
made  to  the  Heavenly  Gkxis  to  ratify  the  august 
vow  which  became  the  foundation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Tet,  notwithstanding  its  impressive 
ritual,  Shinto,  in  comparison  with  Buddhism  or 
the  system  of  Confucius,  lacks  dogma  and  formu- 
lated codes;  teaching  no  ethics,  unless  reverence  to 
the  dead  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  mi- 
kado's will  may  be  called  ethics.  Most  of  the  el- 
ements composing  positive  religion  are  absent,  such 
as  precise  doctrines,  casuistry,  a  polemic  propagan- 
da, and  distinctly  marked  ministers  of  religion.  In 
its  unpainted  and  ungilded  shrines,  severely  sim- 
ple, and  built  on  the  type  of  the  dwelling  house 
of  ancient  Japan,  are  no  idols,  or  emblems,  except 
the  notched  strips  of  white  paper— the  economical 
substitute  for  the  ancient  offerings  of  white  silk. 
Closets  may  contain  written  prayers,  and  vases  the 
«ame  or  folded  paper,  while  offerings  of  fruits, 
grain  and  fish,  are  made  at  stated  seasons.  The 
ancient  t&rii  (bird  rest),  or  perch  for  the  sacred 
chanticleers,  have  now  become  the  holy  archways 
through  which  worshipers  approach  the  shrine. 
In  stone  or  wood,  red  or  unpainted,  these  '*  gate- 
ways "  are  as  striking  objects  in  the  landscapes  of 
Japan  as  are  spires  in  northern  Christendom.  An- 
cient sacrifices,  as  the  liturgies  show,  consisted  of 
rice-beer,  grain,  fine  cloth,  coarse  silk,  brocade, 
and  boars  and  cocks,  which  latter,  however,  were 
never  slaughtered.  Actual  lustrations  and  prayers 
for  cleansing  were  frequent,  and  now  survive  in 
the  washings  of  the  hands  and  rinsings  of  the 


mouths  of  worshipers.  Indeed,  the  radical  idea 
of  offenses  was  that  of  defilement,  and  that  of 
amendment  purification.  The  religious  distinction 
between  "good"  and  "bad"  was,  in  general, 
"clean"  and  "unclean."  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  in 
"The Mythology  and  Religious  Worship  of  the 
Ancient  Japanese"  (Westminster  Review,  No. 
ccxxvii.,  p.  25),  says  that  of  the  two  classes  the 
Asiatic  invaders  were  agriculturists,  while  the 
primitive  inhabitants  were  hunters  or  fishermen, 
and  that  the  "  heavenly "  off enses  mentioned  in 
the  rituals  were  those  peculiar  to  an  agricultu- 
ral class  living  among  a  people  pursuing  differ- 
ent hereditary  occupations,  while  the  "earthly" 
offenses  were  more  general  in  their  nature. — 
Left  alone  by  itself,  Shinto  might  have  devel- 
oped into  a  perfected  system,  with  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  a  religion  properly  so  called.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be.  Instead  of  resisting 
Buddhism,  it  became,  in  contact  with  it,  weaker 
and  weaker  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It 
was  not  only  overlaid  by  Buddhism,  but,  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  practically  absorbed  by  the 
India  cult  through  the  Philo-like  irenicon  of  EO- 
bO,  a  Japanese  priest,  learned  and  perhaps  un- 
scrupulous, who,  after  a  professed  revelation  from 
the  kami,  proclaimed  that  all  the  chief  gods  of 
Shinto,  the  native  heroes  and  patriarchs,  were  but 
previous  imperfect  manifestations  of  Buddha  to 
Japan  before  his  avatar  as  the  perfect  teacher  to 
India.  The  native  myths,  legends  and  doctrines 
were  explained  according  to  Buddhist  ideas,  the 
old  gods  were  baptized  with  Buddhist  names  and 
titles,  and  henceforth  Shinto,  as  a  religious  sys- 
tem, except  in  a  few  obscure  temples,  and  among 
a  few  noble  families,  among  which  its  purity  was 
sacredly  maintained,  disappeared  from  view,  and 
was  utterly  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
When,  however,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
political  genius  of  ly^yasu  gave  "the  peace  of 
absolutism,"  after  centuries  of  jcivil  war,  and 
scholars  had  leisure  for  research,  a  school  of  zeal- 
ous Shinto  scholars  arose.  The  ancient  texts  were 
unearthed,  deciphered,  edited  and  lectured  upon 
with  literary  acumen  and  polemic  zeal.  Shinto 
was  again  set  forth  in  its  primal  purity,  appealing 
alike  to  patriotism  and  the  religious  instinct.  The 
logical  consequences  followed.  The  conviction 
flashed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  espe- 
cially hated  the  despotism  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers 
at  Tedo,  that  if  the  mikado  was  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  Heavenly  €k>ds  of  the 
Divine  Country  (Japan),  he  ought,  by  virtue  of 
his  divine  descent,  to  reign  as  emperor,  as  well 
as  pope,  and  rule  his  people  without  a  lieutenant 
between  himself  and  them.  Reverence  for  the 
mikado  and  hatred  of  the  usurper  increased, 
forming  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  duarchy. 
When  the  revolution  of  1868  broke  out,  the  most 
potent  moral  force  behind  the  cannon  balls  of  the 
imperialists  was  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
mikado  and  in  his  right  to  govern  in  person,  and 
expel  the  alien  from  the  polluted  Land  of  the 
Gods  (Japan).    The  shogunate  was  abolished,  and 
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duarchy  ceased.  No  sooner  was  the  new  goTem- 
ment  established  in  TOkiO  than  the  Buddhist  em- 
blems and  ritual  war  purged  from  the  ancieM 
Shinto  temples,  and  in  place  of  incense,  gilding, 
images  and  altars,  were  seen  the  austere  simplicity 
of  virgin  wood,  white  paper  and  natural  offerings. 
A  vigorous  propaganda  throughout  the  empire 
ensued,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  Japan 
was  to  be  led  back  to  the  ideas  and  mental  attitude 
of  a  world  that  had  passed  away  fifteen  centuries 
before.  But  such  a  miracle  was  not  to  be  wrought 
Experience  soon  showed  the  mikado's  ministers 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  men  could  not  be 
bom  again  into  the  primitive  barbaric  age.  The 
foreigners  refused  to  be  expelled.  —  With  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  came  the' multifarious  de- 
mands of  complex  government,  foreign  relations 
and  popular  rights.  Practical  politics  Jostled 
state  religion  aside,  and  the  ancient  Council  of 
the  Gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Jin-gi  Euan) 
which  had  once  outranked  the  Council  of  the 
Great  Government  <Dai'jO  Euan)  was  reduped 
first  to  a  department,  then  to  a  bureau,  again  to  a 
sub-bureau,  and  finally,  in  1880,  abolished  utterly. 
Nevertheless,  Shinto  is  still  a  living  force  with 
millions  of  the  Japanese;  and  the  grave  problem 
now  before  the  minds  of  earnest  patriots  is  the 
transmutation  of  the  old  popular  reverence  for  the 
throne  and  person  of  the  mikado  as  divine,  into 
the  new  loyalty  of  intelligent  respect.  The  period 
between  the  disintegration  of  old  sanctions  and 
motives  and  the  inrooting  and  growth  into  strength 
of  new  political  habits  of  thought,  is  always  a  pe- 
riod fraught  with  peril,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
with  the  decay  of  the  old  may  come  a  purer  and 
stronger  religious  faith  as  well  as  new  political 
theory  and  fabric,  and  that  the  throne  of  the  old- 
est living  dynasty  on  earth  may  find  even  a  se- 
curer foundation  than  the  stilts  of  myth,  when 
resting  upon  constitutional  foundations  "  broad- 
based  upon  the  people's  will."  — Literatubb. 
Nearly  all  the  best  writing  upon  Shinto  is  found 
in  the  TranMcUons  of  the  AMotic  Society  of  Japan, 
by  Ernest  Satow  and  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain. 
See  also  Weitmintter  Bemm,  July,  1878,  and  The 
Mikado's  Shnpire,  New  York. 

Wm.  Elliot  Gbiffib. 

SIAM.  When  first  known  to  the  Portuguese 
explorers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  country, 
full  of  brown-skinned  people,  or  "Moors,"  was 
called  Siam,  from  a  Malay  word  (Sdydm)  meaning 
''brown race,"  and  quite  unknown  as  a  proper 
name  to  the  Siamese,  who  call  their  land  Muang 
Tai,  "TheFreeEingdom."  This  national  desig- 
nation of  the  Tai  people  is  significant  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Buddhism,  which  knows  no  caste,  over 
Brahmanism,  in  which  men  are  fixed,  as  by  decrees 
of  predestination,  in  various  ranks  of  subordina- 
tion to  the  Brahmans.  Tai  (Siam)  constantly  re- 
joices in  its  deliverance  from  the  dogmas  of  caste, 
and  in  the  purity  of  its  Buddhism,  which  is  of  the 
**  southern  "  or  less  modified  form  of  Shaka  Mu- 
ni's teachings.    Occupying  the  heart  of  the  Indo- 


Chinese  peninsula,  Siam  proper  is,  geographically, 
the  basin  of  the  Meinam  river.  A  long,  narrow 
strip  of  land,  which  runs  southward  from  the 
liead  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  to  near  latitude  4, 
f  onus  the  isthmus  of  Eraw,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
lessentaig  "Malay"  peninsula.  The  other  front- 
agers of  Siam  are  the  wealthy  Chinese  proviDoe- 
of  Yunnan  on  the  north,  and  Annam  and  Cam-, 
bodia  on  the  east  and  south.  Siam  is  thus  an  axe- 
shaped  country,  with  an  extreme  length  of  1,35(^ 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  eo  to  400^ 
miles,  with  a  coast  line  nearly  equal  to  ite  land 
frontiers.  The  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  ia 
an  unexplored  wilderness  of  forest  land,  the  settled 
portion  consisting  of  teeming  alluvial  plains,  wliich 
in  many  respects  resemble  the  Nile  lands  of  EgypL 
The  reporto  of  the  area  vary  from  820,000  to* 
180,000  square  miles,  a  fact  which  is  due  partly 
to  genuine  ignorance  of  topography,  and  partly  to 
the  elastic  nature  of  boundaries  in  those  portiona 
whose  inhabitants  fluctuate  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
lord  of  the  golden  umbrella.  Politically,  the  neigh- 
bors of  Siam  are  the  British  in  Burmah  and  Wei- 
lesley  province,  the  Malays  in  the  peninsula,  the 
Chinese,  the  Cambodians,  the  Annamese,  and  the 
French  who  are  near  enough  for  possible  dose 
relations.  The  vassaUge  of  some  of  the  pec^le 
under  Siamese  rule  is  of  a  nominal  character;  but 
the  tendency  is  to  the  increase,  rather  than  the 
contrary,  of  Siamese  supremacy.  Two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  rule  the  year.  Most  of  the  halHt- 
able  portion  of  the  Mdnam's  basin  is  overflowed 
from  June  to  August,  by  which  latter  montb  the 
snows  of  Thibet  bave  fully  melted,  and  the  cit- 
ies and  villages  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  Kfle- 
like  flood,  the  people  living  in  boats  and  moving- 
over  the  crops  beneath.  This  abundance  of  never- 
failing  water  in  a  tropical  land  makes  it  a  perpetual 
garden.  Plant  life  attains  its  maximum,  and  ani- 
mal forms  are  abundant.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
November  to  April.  The  thermometer  ranges- 
from  64''  to  »9%  averaging  81'.  On  the  whole, 
the  climate  is  salubrious,  though  malarial  disorders 
prevail  diuring  the  wet  season.  Europeana,  with 
an  occasional  visit  to  a  cooler  climate,  can  main- 
tain health,  and  work  diuing  most  of  the  daya 
of  the  year.  Food  is  excessively  cheap,  dothing^ 
light,  and  shelter  easily  erected.  The  people 
manifest  the  traits  of  a  weak  and  passive  race. 
Their  bodies  are  frail  and  sUm,  and  their  minda 
quick  rather  than  strong.  Their  virtues  and 
vices  are  those  usually  found  in  a  climate  in 
which  nature  ia  an  over-indulgent  mother,  and 
are  fostered  by  a  religion  that,  like  southern  Bud- 
dhism, of  which  Siam  is  the  citadel,  is  full  of  In- 
tellectual subtlety,  but  allows  little  outward  man- 
ifestation. —  Most  of  the  land  was  formerly  held 
on  a  semi-feudal  tenure,  the  farming  population 
being  kept  in  practical  serfdom,  and  compelled 
to  work  at  forced  labor  during  portions  of  the 
year.  This  system  of  debt-slavery  which  formerly 
prevailed,  by  which  millions  of  debtors  in  bondage 
to  creditors  were  branded  with  the  seal  or  mark 
of  their  owners,  is  now  radically  modified,  and 
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ii  in  course  of  extinction.  Tet  the  rice  is  still 
badly  cultivated;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  sou,  famines  are  far  from  unknown. 
Yet  better  methods  of  agriculture  are  being  intro- 
duced. The  old  plan  of  driving  herds  of  buffa- 
loes over  the  fields  to  level  the  weeds  and  turn 
up  the  soil,  which  was  afterward  harrowed  with 
thorny  shrubs,  has  given  way  to  improved  labor, 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  output  of  cereals, 
and  made  the  export  of  grain  possible  and  profit- 
able. Rice,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  various  woods, 
gums,  spices,  metals  and  ivory  are  now  exported. 
—  Of  the  12,000,000  souls  under  Siamese  rule, 
one-third  only  are  of  the  Tai  race,  another  third 
are  Chinese,  the  remainder  being  Laotians,  Malays, 
Hindoos,  Cambodians,  etc.  The  Siamese  are  a 
mixed  people,  sprung  from  Mongolian  and  Aryan 
ancestors,  and  possess  the  mental  and  physical 
traits  of  both  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese. 
Nearly  half  of  the  words  in  their  language  have 
their  roots  in  Sanskrit.  The  written  language 
has  an  alphabet  of  sixty-four  letters,  of  which 
forty-four  are  '  consonants  and  twenty  vowels. 
Like  most  alphabets  or  syllabaries  of  Chinese  Asia, 
the  Siamese  system  has  been  derived  from  ancient 
India  by  Buddhism,  though  in  this  instance  me- 
diately through  Cambodia,  the  ancient  Cambo- 
dian character  being  still  used  in  their  sacred  books. 
The  vocabulary,  which  is  meagre  and  mostly 
monosyllabic,  is  eked  out  by  tonic  inflections,  by 
which  one  word  does  duty  for  several  distinct 
meanings.  The  language  is  simple  in  structure, 
with  few  idioms,  and  in  general  features  resembles 
Chinese.  The  spelling,  like  that  of  Corea,  and 
most  countries  having  an  alphabet  unnecessarily 
large,  is  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Writing  is  from  left 
to  right.  The  national  literature  is  of  local  im- 
portance only,  most  of  what  is  excellent  in  it 
being  borrowed  from  Chinese  or  Hindoo  sources, 
or  closely  formed  on  foreign  models.  The  Bud- 
dhist writings  are  very  voluminous.  The  homely 
wisdom  and  keen  wit  of  the  people  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  their  proverbs.  Education  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  who  constitute 
a  large  and  influential  class.  Slam  for  over  1,200 
years  has  been  intensely  and  only  Buddhist,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  priests  obtain  for  their 
personal  and  bodily  support  alone,  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  annually.  —  The  government  is  nom- 
inally a  duaTChy,  the  supreme  king  possessing 
about  two-thirds,  and  the  lesser  king  one-third,  of 
the  power,  the  latter  acting  as  a  prime  minister  or 
first  counselor,  though,  like  the  other  high  nobles, 
taking  semi-annually  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
supreme  king.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  council  of  state  and  the  senabawdi  or  ministry; 
the  former  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  coun- 
selors, presided  over  by  the  king,  with  the  minis- 
ters who  sit  without  voting;  and  the  latter,  of  the 
ministers  or  heads  of  departments.  The  king 
can  not  promulgate  laws  without  the  consent  of 
this  council,  which  also  confirms  the  succession  to 
tbe  throne,  which,  though  nominally  hereditary, 
is  not  always  to  the  eldest  son.  — The  untrust- 


worthy annals  of  the  Siamese  extend  back  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  but  history,  in  the  modem  crit- 
ical sense,  begins  with  the  founding  of  the  capital, 
Ayuthia,  A.  D.  1850.  The  civil  era,  as  used  by 
the  ruling  dynasty,  begins  at  688  A.  D. ,  so  that  the 
present  year  1888  is  the  1245th  of  Siam.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Siamese  extended  their  sway 
over  Cambodia  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Among 
the  people  trading  with  them,  or  serving  in  theh: 
armies,  were  the  Japanese.  Relations  with  Eu- 
rope were  first  established  in  1518,  when  the  king 
of  Siam  sent  an  embassy  with  gifts  to  the  great 
Portuguese  buccaneer  Albuquerque,  who  had 
conquered  Malacca.  Commerce  with  Portugal 
was  established,  and  in  1804  the  Dutch  took  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  trading  between  Bangkok 
and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Nagasaki  on  the 
other.  The  first  English  vessel  arrived  at  Ayuthia 
in  1612.  Later  on  a  Greek  adventurer,  named 
Phaulkon,  who  had  found  his  way  to  Siam,  in- 
gratiated himself  in  the  king's  favor,  was  ap- 
pointed by  degrees  to  high  office,  and  persuaded 
the  Siamese  to  send  an  embassy  to  France.  This 
was  done,  the  envoys  visiting  Paris,  and  also 
London,  concluding  treaties  with  Louis  XIV.  and 
Charles  II.  The  French  king  sent  out  embassies 
in  1685  and  1687,  and  through  the  infiuence  or 
treachery  of  Phaulkon,  a  force  of  five  hundred 
French  soldiers  were  given  possession  of  the  cita- 
del at  Bangkok,  which  they  held  until  1690,  when 
they  were  expelled,  and  French  influence  suffered 
a  bloody,  decisive  overthrow.  In  1782  the  Bur- 
mans,  having  invaded  Siam,  sacked  and  burned 
Ayuthia,  the  present  ruling  dynasty  was  founded, 
and  the  capital  removed  to  Bangkok.  Since  the 
foundation  of  Ayuthia,  in  1850  A.  D.,  forty  sov- 
ereigns have  ruled  over  Muang  Tai.  Treaties  with 
the  East  India  company  were  made  in  1822  and 
1825.  The  American  sea  captain  Edmund  Rob- 
erts, of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  commissioned  by 
President  Jackson  to  make  a  treaty  with  Siam, 
which  was  accomplished  Alarch  20, 1888.  Town- 
send  Harris,  in  1856,  negotiated  a  second  treaty  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  which  allowed  greater 
privileges  to  American  citizens.  The  court  of 
Bangkok  has  already  signifled  its  intention  of  send- 
ing an  embassy  to  the  United  States,  and  of  es- 
tablishing a  legation  at  Washington.  The  present 
king,  Chulalankarana  I.,  bom  Sept.  21, 1858,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Oct.  1, 1868.  The  second  king 
is  George  Washington  (Kroma  Phraracha).  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  generations,  the  American  mis- 
sionaries in  Siam  have  been  very  active  in  pro- 
moting science,  education  and  the  introduction 
of  American  ideas,  methods  and  machinery,  and 
have  been  very  influential  for  good  at  the  court. 
The  present  kings  are  well  educated,  and  have 
begun  a  series  of  reforms  which  promise  a  new 
life  for  the  nation,  and  show  that  Siam,  like 
Japan,  has  begun  to  abandon  Asiatic  ideals  of 
civilization,  and  to  put  herself  in  harmony  with 
the  political  ideas  of  Christendom.  In  regard  to 
education,  schools  after  the  American  model  have 
been  established  for  sons  of  nobles,  and  an  increas- 
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ing  number  of  Siamese  young  men  are  being  edu- 
cated in  western  science  and  literature.  Dress 
and  etiquette  are  less  restricted  by  servile  customs, 
trade  is  being  gradually  unfettered,  and  in  place 
of  the  old  fractional  currency  in  paper  promises, 
bronze  tokens,  minted  in  England,  fonn,  with  the 
silver  coins  stamped  with  the  effigy  of  a  white 
elephant,  the  circulating  medium  of  commerce. 
—  In  1880  the  foreign  trade  was  valued  at 
$10,000,000,  the  imports  being  mainly  hardware, 
machinery,  dry  goods  and  opium,  with  which  lat- 
ter article  Americans  have  nothing  to  do.  An 
increasing  fleet  of  steamers,  and  square-rigged 
vessels  in  the  commercial  marine,  and  war  vessels 
after  the  British  model,  and  army  drilled  accord- 
ing to  western  tactics,  the  adoption  of  a  national 
fli^  bearing  the  design  of  a  white  elephant  on 
a  crimson  field,  the  granting  of  perfect  religious 
freedom,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  feudlal  or 
debt  bondage,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  diplomatic 
usage  similar  to  that  of  western  nations,  illustrate 
the  earnestness  of  the  rulers  of  Slam  to  enter  the 
comity  of  nations  and  pursue  national  prosperity 
along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  leading  govern- 
ments of  the  earth.  —  Litebatitre.  Crawfurd's 
Etnbauy  to  8iam,  London,  1628 ;  Pallogoix,  De- 
icHpti(mduBoyauneThai,FanSy  1854;  Bowring's 
Kingdom  and  Beople  of  Siam,  London,  1857 ;  Le- 
onowen's  An  English  Govemess  at  the  Court  of 
8iam,  Boston,  1870;  YmcenVs  Land  qf  the  White 
Blephantf  New  York,  1874  ; ,  DiptomoUiic  Corre- 
spondence  of  the  United  States,  1868. 

Wm.  Elliot  Griffib. 

SILYEB,  one  of  the  precious  metals,  of  a  white 
color,  and,  when  polished,  of  a  brilliant,  shining 
lustre,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  highly  polished 
steel.  It  is  next  to  gold  in  malleability,  ductility 
and  resistance  to  oxidation  in  air  and  water.  Rel- 
atively to  gold,  its  tenacity  is  about  one-fourth, 
and  power  of  electrical  conduction  about  one-third 
greater,  and  its  power  of  conducting  heat  as  978 
to  1,000.  In  modem  chemistry,  the  symbol  for 
silver  is  ag.,  from  the  Latin  name  argentum,  de- 
noting silver;  its  atomic  weight,  108.  Molecular 
weight,  216;  hardness,  2.5-8.  Specific  gravity, 
when  pure,  10.5.  It  fuses  at  about  1873  Fah. ,  and 
volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  melted, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  of  which  it  may  take  up  twen- 
ty-two times  its  own  volume,  and  which  it  expels 
on  cooling  with  a  peculiar  sound  known  as  spit- 
ting.—  Silver  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  at  all 
temperatures,  and  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  It  can  be  alloyed  with  many  other  metals. 
Alloys  of  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  greenish  white 
color,  more  ductile,  harder  and  more  sonorous  than 
either  metal;  50  parts  of  silver  in  1,000  are  suffi- 
cient to  lower  the  color  of  gold.  Silver  uicreases 
the  toughness  of  gold,  and  gold  coins  containing 
a  small  per  cent,  of  silver  are  less  liable  to  abra- 
sion than  if  alloyed  with  copper  alone.  Gold  al- 
loyed with  80  per  cent,  of  silver  has  a  greenish 
color;  with  two-thirds  silver,  pale  or  white.  The 
color  of  silver  is  not  modified  by  a  copper  alloy 


up  to  about  850  parts  in  1,000.  Alloys  of  silver 
and  copper  have  a  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
mean  of  the  two  metals,  and  are  harder  and  more 
ductile,  elastic  and  sonorous  than  pure  silver.  The 
maximum  of  hardness  is  reached  by  an  addition 
of  200  parts  of  copper.  —  Silver  is  found  in  its 
native  state,  and  also  occurs  in  combination 
with  other  substances  in  the  form  of  ores  and 
alloys,  but  is  principally  obtained  from  its  sul- 
phide, and  from  those  ores  of  which  it  is  a 
variable  constituent,  but  existing  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  be  an  object  of  metallurgical 
operations.  —  The  native  metal  is  usually  al- 
loyed with  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  gold,  and 
sometimes  antimony,  bismuth,  mercury  or  plati- 
num. It  occurs  in  masses,  and  in  fine  and  coarse 
threads,  but  generally  has  the  appearance  of  me- 
tallic twigs  and  branches.  A  mass  taken  from  the 
Konigsberg  mines,  in  Norway,  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  Ck)penhagen,  weighs  upward  of  600  poundsw 
A  mass  discovered  at  Huantaya,  Peru,  weighed  800 
pounds;  while  another  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  is  said 
to  have  weighed  2,700.  A  specimen  from  Batopi- 
las,  Mexico,  weighed  400  pounds. — Metallic  sUver 
has  also  been  found  in  Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and  in  the  Hartz,  Altai,  Ural,  and  some  of  the  Corn- 
ish mines;  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  found 
in  some  of  the  mines  in  North  Carolina,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  California.  In  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  the  silver  generally  penetrates  the 
copper  in  masses  and  strings,  and  is  nearly  pure, 
notwithstanding  the  copper  about  it.  —  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  important  silver 

ores : 

Silver  in  combiruUion  with  Suiphur. 

Azgentite— Silver  glance— Salphide  of  tUver.  This  le  tlie 
common  and  moet  valoable  ore  of  allyer,  and  pooocaoca 
considerable  malleability.  It  has  a  metallic  lastre,  is  of 
a  dark  gray  color,  shining  Btreak  and  an  aneren  fractors. 
Its  composition  is :  sulphur,  1S.9;  sUver,  87.1.  Haxdneas, 
8 - 8.6.    Specific  grayity,  7.196  -7.866. 

Stephanite— Brittle  silver  ore.  Lustre  metallic,  color  and 
Btreak  iron-black,  fracture  uneven.  Compoeition :  sul- 
phur, 16.8 ;  antimony,  15.8 ;  silver,  68.5.  Haidnesa*  S  -  8.6. 
Specific  gravity,  6.869. 

Polybasite.  This  mineral  contains  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of 
silver,  in  combination  with  sulphur,  copper,  arsenic  and 
antimony.  Lustre,  metallic ;  color  and  streak,  iron-black ; 
fVactnre,  uneven.  Hardness,  8-8.  Specific  gravity,  6jn4. 

Pyrargyiite— Ruby  silver— Dark  red  silver  ore.  The  dark  red 
or  antimonial  variety  contains  sulphur,  17.7;  antimony, 
89.5 ;  silver,  59.8.  Lustre,  metallic,  adamantine ;  color, 
black,  sometimes  approaching  cochineal  red  ;  streak, 
cochineal  red.   Hardness,  8-8.6.  Specific  gravity,  6.7-6.9. 

Pyroustite— Ruby  silver— Light  red  silver  ore.  The  lif^ht  red 
or  arsenical  variety  contains  sulphur,  19.4;  arsenic,  15.1; 
silver,  66.5.  Lustre,  adamantine;  color  and  streak,  oocfa* 
ineal  red;  fracture,  uneven.  Hardness,  8-8.5.  Specific 
gravity,  5.48-5.56. 

Stromeyerite— Sulphide  of  silver  and  copper.  Composition: 
sulphur,  15.7;  copper,  81.8;  silver,  58.1.  Lustre,  metallic; 
color,  dark  steel  gray;  streak,  shining;  fracture,  snb- 
conchoidal.    Hardness,  8.5  - 8.    Specific  gravity,  6.8 >6 Jl 

Stembeigite— Sulphide  of  silver  and  iron.  Compoeition, 
nearly  equal  parts  of  sulphur,  iron  and  silver.  Lustre, 
metallic;  color,  pinchbeck  brown;  streak,  black.  Hard- 
ness, 1  - 1.5.  Specific  gravity,  4.81.  It  resembles  graph- 
ite, and,  like  it,  leaves  a  tracing  on  paper. 

Miatgyrite^Sulphide  of  silver  and  antimony.  Composition: 
sulphur,  21.8;  antimony,  41.5:  silver,  86.7.  Lustra,  sab- 
metallic  ;  color,  iron-black ;  streak,  dark  cherry  red ; 
fhurture,  subconchoidal.    Hardness,  8-8.6.   Sp.gr.,  6.4. 
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TMeiOebenlte.  An  antlmonial  diver  and  lead  nilphlde,  eon- 
taining  about  M  per  cent  of  silver.  Lustre,  metallic  ; 
color,  steel  gray.  Hardness,  8-S.6.  Speciilc  gravity, 
6-6.4. 

Silver  fahlotc  Qray  copper  ore.  A  componnd  of  silver, 
copper,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  salphnr,  sine  and  lead, 
and  sometimes  gold  and  mercury,  containing  sUver  in 
variable  proportions  np  to  81  per  cent  Sometimes  this 
metal  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  Lustre,  metallic; 
color,  steel  gray  to  iron-black ;  streak,  brown  or  black. 
Hardnees,  8  -  4.6.  Bpedflc  gravity,  4.5  -  5.1.  TUs  ore  is 
quite  common,  but  the  silver  is  obtained  from  it  with  the 
greatest  difflculty. 

JSUver  in  eoaMnaiion  toith  Chlorine,  BronUM  and  Jodins. 

Centfgyrite— Chloride  of  silver— Horn  silver.  Oompodtion: 
chlorine,  M.7;  silver,  75.8;  but  nsnaUy  contains  a  smaU 
quantity  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Lustre,  resinous,  pass- 
ing into  adamantine;  color,  pearl  gray  or  grayish  green, 
and  when  pure  becomes  a  violet  brown  on  exposure : 
atreak,  shining ;  fracture,  oonchoidal.  Hardness,  1  - 1 .5. 
Specific  gravity,  6.668.  This  ore  resembles  and  cuts 
somewhat  like  horn  or  wax,  and  will,  by  rubbing,  silver 
the  snrfhce  of  an  iron  plate.    Its  varieties  are : 

Iodide  of  silver.  An  admixture  of  iodine  with  46  per  cent 
of  silver.  Lustre,  resinous;  color,  yellow;  streak,  yellow. 

Bromide  of  silver.  An  admixture  of  bromine  with  67.7 
per  cent  of  silver.  Lustre,  splendent ;  color,  bright 
yellow. 

Embolite.  Composed  of  chlorine  18,  bromine  90,  silver  67 
parts. 

SUver  combined  with  other  Metale. 

Siamnth  silver.  An  ore  containing  from  16  to  60  per  cent  of 
silver.    Lustre,  metallic;  color,  grayish  white. 

l^ative  amalgam.  A  componnd  of  silver  and  mercury,  the 
per  cent  of  silver  varying  fhnn  96JS  to  86.6,  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  combined. 

Dyscraaite,  or  antlmonlal  silver.  Consists  simply  of  anti- 
mony and  silver;  antimony  SS,  silver  78;  and  has  a  nearly 
white  color.  Hardness,  8.6  -  4.  Specific  gravity,  9.4  -  9.8. 

Sflver  combined  with  teUnrium,  or  Telluride  of  silver  (Hess- 
ite).  Composition:  tellurium,  87.8;  silver,  6S.8.  Lustre, 
metallic ;  color,  steel  gray.  Hardness,  8-8.6.  Bpedfic 
gravity,  8.8- &6.    It  is  slightly  malleable. 

Silver  in  combination  with  selenium;  naumannlte  or  sele- 
nide  of  silver.  Selenium,  86.8;  silver,  78.8.  Lustre,  me- 
tallic; color  and  streak,  iron-black. 

Socairite— Films  of  silver  and  copper  containing  selenium. 
Composition:  selenium,  31.6;  copper,  85.8;  silver,  48.1. 
Lustre,  metallic ;  color,  lead  gray ;  streak,  shining ;  so 
soft  that  it  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  also  tar- 
nishes easily. 

— The  processes  for  extracting  silver  from  ore  may 
l>e  grouped  into  three  general  divisions:  amalgama- 
tion, smelting,  and  lixiviation.  In  amalgamation, 
the  silver  is  collected  by  the  use  of  mercury;  in 
smelting,  it  is  made  to  combine  with  lead  or  cop- 
per; and,  in  lixiviation,  is  drawn  off  in  a  solution 
containing  silver  as  the  base,  in  combination  with 
jkcids.  Each  of  these  methods  has  processes  which 
^differ,  each  from  the  others,  methods  known  by  the 
names  of  the  inventors,  or  of  the  localities  where 
ifirst  introduced.  —  Ores,  for  their  metallurgical 
treatment,  are  generally  classified  in  reference  to 
their  constituents,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  silver 
<eontained.  Those  from  which  the  silver  can  be  ob- 
tained by  simple  mechanical  processes,  are  called 
"  free  milling  ores."  Ores  from  which  the  silver 
•can  be  extracted  by  fusion  at  high  temperatures 
And  then  drawing  off  separately  the  earthy  materi- 
als and  metals,  as  they  arrange  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravities,  are  called  "  smelting 
ores."    When  ores  do  not  readily  part  with  their 


silver  by  fusion,  or  by  Sbe  use  of  chemicals  and  the 
ordinary  mechanical  processes,  they  are  called  "re- 
bellious "  or  "  refractory. " — AmaigamcUion.  The 
method  of  extracting  silver  from  ores  by  amalga- 
mating them  with  mercury,  was  first  discovered  in 
1557  by  Bartolome  Medina,  a  native  of  Pachuca, 
Mexico,and  has  since  that  time,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, been  in  general  and  continuous  use.  Ores 
treated  by  this  process  may  be  divided  into  classes, 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  silver  contained 
and  other  substances  associated  with  the  silver,  and 
require  somewhat  different  metallurgical  treat- 
ment. Ores  containing  silver  combing  with  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine,  but  free  from 
arsenic  and  antimony,  which  largely  increase  the 
expense,  together  with  the  loss  of  both  mercury 
and  silver,  are  most  easily  worked  by  amalgama- 
tion. 8uch  ores  containing  silver  assaying  less' 
than  $150  to  the  ton,  are  generally  treated  by  the 
so-called  Washoe  or  pan  process,  in  which  the  ores 
are  first  crushed  to  a  suitable  size,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  stamp  mill,  are  pulverized  in  water 
into  particles  of  the  size  of  fine  sand,  and  subse- 
quently are  ground  in  cast-iron  pans  or  amalgama- 
tors with  hot  water  and  mercury,  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  the  addition  of  chemi- 
cals. The  silver  and  mercury,  in  the  form  of  an 
amalgam,  are  placed  in  small  bags,  through  the 
interstices  of  which  the  redundant  mercury  oozes 
and  is  strained  out.  The  remainder  of  the  mercu- 
ry is  afterward  vaporized  and  separated,  by  heat- 
ing the  amalgam  in  an  iron  retort.  The  silver, 
alloyed  with  more  or  less  of  other  metals  left  in 
the  retort,  is  melted  into  bars,  while  the  condensed 
mercury  collected  from  the  retort  is  again  used 
for  amalgam.  Ores  of  this  character  assaying  be- 
low $00  to  the  ton,  require,  for  their  treatment,  a 
longer  time  for  amalgamation  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  chemicals  and  mercury.  Ores  assaying  in 
silver  over  $150  per  ton,  and  associated  with  ar- 
senic, antimony  or  iron,  so  as  to  render  their  re- . 
duction  difficult,  are  generally  cnished  dry,  roast- 
ed with  salt  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  then 
amalgamated  in  barrels.  —  SmeUing,  Silver  and 
lead  in  a  state  of  fusion  possess  a  strong  affinity 
for  each  other,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in 
the  reduction  of  argentiferous  ores.  When  silver 
exists  in  the  ore  in  a  metallic  state,  an  alloy  is 
easily  made  by  fusing  together  the  pre  and  metal- 
lic lead,  or  the  ores  of  lead.  In  case  silver  is  as- 
sociated with  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  or 
sulphides  other  than  galena,  the  ore  is  frequently 
fused  for  a  matte,  which  is  then  roasted  and  re- 
melted  with  lead,  and  from  the  alloy  thus  obtained 
the  silver  is  afterward  separated.  Lead  and  other 
base  metals  are  removed  by  different  methods, 
dependent  upon  the  cost  of  the  agents  and  mate- 
rial employed,  and  the  use  to  be  made  and  value 
of  the  base  metals  or  of  the  by-products  obtained. 
—  Leaching.  To  extract  silver  from  ore  by  this 
process  the  silver  must  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  some  substance  that  will  form  with 
it  a  soluble  compound.  Chlorine,  under  the 
proper  conditions,  readily  combines  with  silver. 
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«Bd  1m8  been  foand  the  cheapest  and  most  suita- 
ble ageni  Ibr  this  purpose.  The  silver  is  conyert- 
ed  into  a  chloride  bj  raasdiig  the  crushed  ore  in 
a  furnace  with  common  salt,  of  wiriek  tem  6  to 
90  per  cent,  is  used,  according  to  the  richnese  of 
the  ore.  The  chloride,  being  insoluble  in  water 
alone,  is  leached  out  from  the  mass  by  running 
through  it  a  solution  of  calcium  hyposulphite, 
from  which  the  silver  is  afterward  precipitated 
as  a  sulphide  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  odcium 
polysulphide  (pentasulphide).  The  precipitated 
sulphide,  in  the  form  of  black  mud,  is  collected, 
roasted,  dried,  roasted  and  then  melted  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  an  addition  of  scrap  iron,  which 
takes  up  the  sulphur  remaining  after  the  roasting, 
and  reduces  the  silver  to  a  metallic  state.  The 
leaching  process  is  quite  satisfactory  in  its  results 
when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  silver  bullion  ai 
the  higlnst  degree  of  purity.  —  iSiOetfr  Mffining. 
Silver  is  refined  either  by  the  dif  viethod,  lire,  or 
the  wet  process,  acid,  iai  refining  by  fire  the  base 
metals  are  cw< filed  into  their  oxides  and  flow 
imm  the  melted  silver,  or  are  removed  by  absorp- 
tion or  dissolved  in  alkaline  fluxes.  Where  large 
amounts  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  silver  is  usu- 
aUy  refined  by  cupellation  in  a  rcverberatory  fur- 
nace. The  bullion,  is  placed  upon  a  cupellaUon 
hearth,  made  of  suitable  material,  such  as  crushed 
slag,  quartz  and  clay,  bone-ash,  calcareous  marl, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  silicate 
of  alumina,  etc.,  etc.,  the  chief  requisite  being 
that. the  cupel  should  be  infusible,  sufficiently 
porous  to  absorb  the  oxides  of  the  base  metals, 
and  contain  in  its  composition  no  reducing  agent. 
The  base  metals  are  oxidized  by  a  current  of  air, 
and  run  off  as  melted  oxides,  or  are  absorbed  by 
the  cupel.  Silver  is  brought  without  difficulty  by 
this  process  to  a  flneness  of  over  99  per  cent.  — 
Reflning  by  the  use  of  oxidized  fluxes  is  con- 
ducted in  crucibles,  and  the  agent  employed  is 
.  generally  nitrate  of  potash  or  of  soda.  The  ni- 
trate is  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace; 
its  oxygen,  combining  with  the  base  metals,  forms 
oxides,  which  are  dissolved  or  held  in  suspension 
by  silicious  or  alkaline  fluxes.  Borate  of  soda  is 
the  flux  usually  employed  in  the  mints  in  reflning. 
—  Silver  is  reflned  by  the  wet  process  by  dissolv- 
ing the  bullion  in  acids,  precipitating  the  silver 
by  chlorine,  and  subsequently  reducing  it  to  a 
metallic  state,  or  by  precipitation  with  copper. 
This  is  rarely  employed  otherwise  than  as  an  hici- 
dent  to  the  parting  of  gold  and  silver,  or  when 
silver  containing  base  metals  can  at  the  same  time 
be  advantageously  melted  and  used  as  alloy  for 
quartation  in  reflning  gold.  This  process  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  on  Gold  in  Volume  II.—  Oc- 
currence. Silver,  though  not  so  widely  diffused 
as  gold,  has  been  found  in  every  grand  division 
and  in  many  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  globe. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  obtained  from  Nubia  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  from  western  Asia  and  many 
countries  in  Europe,  principally  Spain,  Hungary 
and  Austria,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  America  rich  mines  were 


soon  opened  in  the  coontrlee  of  South  America 
adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast— Peru,  Chili  and  Bo- 
livia—and also  in  the  northern  and  westorn  por> 
tlons  of  Mexico.  OtUieyeuniihmimm^tmmA 
in  gTBMtarttaBtane  in  the  tenlfeories  and  western 
states  of  the  United  States.  —  Prodti^ffttm.  Sfl- 
ver  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  meA- 
ala  known,  and»  as  money,  is  the  first  mentiooed 
by  the  ancient  sacred  and  profane  Uatoriana. 
Iiyom  the  mines  known  to  them  conaideiaMe 
quantitiea  were  obtained,  although  the  aMthods 
employed  for  treating  the  ores  aad  refining  the 
metal  were  crude  aoA  exportlve.  Pliny  stelea 
that  silver  was  found  ia  all  the  Roman  proviaoea, 
and  both  he  and  IModorus  mention  the  SpaaJah 
mines  aa  the  principal  source.  From  the  latter  it 
iaaaM  that  Hannibal  extracted  800  pounds daUy 
(equal  to  $1,000,000  annually),  and  that  one  tun- 
nel had  penetrated  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the 
mountain.  Although  new  mines  were  from  time 
to  time  discovered,  the  total  annual  production  of 
silver,  as  well  as  the  stock  previously  accumulated, 
became  gradually  reduced  until  the  discovery  of 
America.  How  miich  then  existed  in  the  world, 
either  in  the  form  of  coin  or  personal  omamenta. 
plate  and  bullion,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
average  yearly  production  for  the  £nt  fifty-three 
years  after  the  discovery  of  America  (1482  to  1545) 
was,  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  1880  by- 
John  White  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
$640,000;  according  to  Mr.  Alex.  Del  Mar.  for- 
merly chief  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  statis- 
tics, $600,000;  and  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer, 
$2,716,000.  The  total  production  of  both  gold 
and  sflver  in  the  western  world,  America,  Sinope 
and  Africa,  from  1492  to  1800,  on  the  estimates  of 
Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  $5,708,000,000;  on  those  of 
Danson,  $5,482,000,000.  Mr.  White's  estimate  of 
the  silver  production  for  the  period  amounts  to 
$8,725,000,000 ;  Mr.  Del  Mar's  to  $4,260,000,000, 
and  Dr.  Soetbeer's  to  $4,865,000,000.  Their  esti- 
mates of  the  gold  production  during  the  aame 
time  are:  White,  $1,675,000,000;  Del  Mar, 
$1,872,800,000;  Soetbeer,  $2,882,000,000;  which, 
added  respectively  to  their  estimates  of  the  silver 
production,  would  make  the  total  production,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Del  Mar,  $6,560,000,000,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  $7,187,000,000,  both  of 
which  amounts  exceed  those  given  by  Danson  and 
White.  Mr.  Del  Mar's  estimate  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction of  silver  from  1800  to  1876  amounts  to 
$2,688,500,000,  and  adding  to  this  the  yearly  pro- 
duction for  the  remaining  four  years  to  1^0,  ss 
estimated  by  ther  director  of  the  mint,  amounting' 
to  $868,800,000,  would  bring  Del  Mar's  estimate 
up  to  $8,007,800,000,  which  is  $161,000,000  less 
than  Soetbeer's  estimate.  The  total  production 
of  silver  in  the  western  world,  since  the  dia- 
covery  of  America,  would  be,  according  to 
Soetbeer,  $8,064,819,000;  according  to  Del  Msr, 
$7,267,800,000.  — The  yield  of  silver  from  the 
mines  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  each 
century  since  the  discovery  of  America,  haa 
estimated  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  as  follows : 
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Kllocrmoi*. 

^lsu3%^sr 

1488-1000 

SSiooo 

87,084,900 
76,297,975 

$  948,996,000 
1,547,448,000 

MOl-1700 

1701  >  1800 

9,870,870,000 
8,108,006,000 

1801-1880 

Total 

198,88a,575 

$8,084,819,000 

—  Among  the  silver-producing  countries  of  the 
world  the  United  States  stands  first,  and,  with 
Mexico  and  Bolivia,  furnishes  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  amount.  Gkrmany  is  fourth,  with  a  yield 
from  her  mines  of  nearly  $9,000,000,  followed  by 
Chili  with  $5,000,000.  and  Spain  with  $8,000,000. 
The  amount  of  silver  obtained  from  the  prin- 
cipal silver  producing  countries  of  the  world  in 
1882  was  stated  by  the  director  of  the  mint  to  be : 


COUNTRIES. 


United  Stetes . 


Anstralla. 
Mexico. 

Germany 

AnstriA-Hongary. 

Sweden.... 

Norway , 

Italy 


Argentine  Bq>ablic .. 

Colombia 

BoUvia 

Chill 

Japan 

Dominion  of  Canada . 


Total. 


KUognuns. 


1,190,068 

11,801 

8,475 

706,506 

914,968 

87,116 

1,176 

4,819 

489 

74,600 

9,164 

10,100 

94,057 

964,677 

199,975 

29,460 

1.641 


9,688,860 


Value. 


473,r»19 

«U>7,T98 
S.fiS4.«9 

4R.H75 
]  ^«*.t«7 
17.948 

H»,tfl6 

4^),a95 

1.0iX\i«0 

11,01  HI.  (100 

&,061.T47 

910,400 


$100,446,605 


The  special  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  on 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  for  1882  makes  the  total  yield  for  that  year 
in  the  United  States  |46,800,000.  The  largest 
amount  was  obtained  from  Colorado,  which  pro> 
duced  $16,500,000,  the  greater  part  from  the  Lead- 
ville  mines.  Arizona  comes  next,  with  $7,500,000, 
mostly  obtained  from  the  Tombstone  district; 
then  Utah,  furnishing  $6,800,000;  while  Nevada, 
once  first  among  the  silver  states,  with  a  produc- 
tion in  1878  of  $28,000,000,  now  stands  fourth  with 
but  $6,750,000. 


STATES  AND  TERR1TORIE& 


Arixona 

California 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Maine 

Montana < 

Iferada 

Hew  Mexico.... 
North  Carolina. 


Orupon.., 
tJtaE.... 


Total. 


IMl. 


$  7,800,080 

760,000 

17,160,000 

70,000 

1,800,000 

5,000 

9,680,000 

7,060,000 

975,000 


60,000 
6,400,000 


$48,000,000 


$  7.500,000 

845,000 

16,500,000 

175,000 

9,000,000 


4,870,000 

6,760,000 

800,000 

95,000 

85,000 

6.800,000 


$46,800,000 


—  Uie  and  CanmmpUon  of  Silver.  Silver  is  largely 
used  in  ornamentation,  manufactures  and  coinage. 
For  these  purposes  it  is  almost  invariably  alloyed 


with  copper.  In  the  United  States  the  standard 
for  coin  is  900  parts  silver  and  100  parts  copper. 
The  English  standard,  called  "sterling  silver," 
contains  7.5  per  cent,  copper,  with  a  fineness  of 
.925.  In  France  several  standards  are  employed  : 
950  parts  for  metals  and  plate,  900  for  standard 
silver  coin,  and  850  for  bullion  and  subsidiary 
coin.  —  A  considerable  amount  of  silver  is  annual- 
ly consumed  in  the  arts,  and  a  larger  quantity  con- 
verted into  plate  or  articles  for  personal  ornamen- 
tation. Silver  is  also  dissolved  in  solutions,  or 
used  in  combination  with  acids,  metals,  or  alka- 
line bases  in  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations, 
and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  a  manner 
which  prepvents  its  recovery  for  f urUier  use.  When 
silver  is  used  for  electro-plating,  or  beat  into  thin 
leaves,  but  a  small  proportion,  if  any,  can  be  again 
collected.  Nearly  the  whole  is  practically  lost, 
and  unavailable  for  use  in  coinage  or  the  arts,  al- 
though ornaments  and  plate  of  solid  silver  aro 
often  remelted  and  used  in  coinage.  But  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  countries  show  that  the  plate  and 
Jewelry  annually  brought  to  their  mints  for  coin- 
age are  less  than  the  amount  of  bullion  of  recent 
Bfodiictioii  fo»i»vj  to  be  annually  Mjuptopti^tad,  fgf 
ornamentation  and  in  the  arts,  etc.  At  the  United 
States  mints  the  silver  of  this  character  deposited 
for  conversion  into  coin  or  bars  is  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  the  $6,000,000  estimated  to  be  consxuned 
in  the  United  States  in  the  arts,  manufactures  and 
ornamentation.  —  Efforts  have  been  made  to  as- 
certain the  silver  appropriated  in  various  countries 
and  in  the  world  for  these  purposes.  In  1880  Mr. 
W.  Jacob  published  his  work  on  the  production 
and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
contained  much  valuable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  placed  the  annual  consumption  of  silver^ 
other  than  for  coinage,  at  $4,000,000  for  Great 
Britain,  and  of  gold  and  silver  for  Great  Britain  at 
$12,000,000,  and  for  Europe,  $28,000,000.  The 
inquiries  instituted  in  1879  by  the  United  States 
director  of  the  mint,  and  continued  for  three  years, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  thus  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  elicited  replies  which  for  the  year 
1881  showed  that  1,148  persons  and  firms  con- 
sumed in  their  business  over  $8,000,000  of  silver 
for  the  purposes  and  of  the  character  and  descrip- 
tion stated  as  follows : 

United  States  coins $    79,180 

Fine  bars 8,197,489 

Foreign  coin.  Jewelry,  plate,' etc 186,708 

Total $8,888,481 

—  Inquiries  were  also  made,  at  the  request  of  the 
director  of  the  mint,  through  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government,  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  silver  in  foreign  countries.  From  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  this  manner,  and  from  other 
sources,  the  director  in  1881  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  in  the  world  for  uses  other  than 
coinage  was  not  less  than  $85,000,000.  —  Upon  in- 
formation contained  in  official  reports,  and  ad- 
ditional facts  collected  from  various  sources,  Dr. 
Soetbeer,  of  Germany,  made  a  detailed  estimate 
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of  the  consumption  of  silyer  in  variouB  countrieB, 
and  placed  the  net  amount  in  the  civilized  world 
at  471,000  kilograms  ($19,600,000),  distributing 
that  amount  as  follows : 

United  StatM $  4,889,000 

Great  Britain 8,988,000 

France 8,117,000 

Germany 8,117,000 

Switaerland 987,000 

Aoatria-Hnngary 1,880,000 

Italy 790,000 

BoMia 1,880,000 

Total  of  above  conntriea $17,918,000 

Other  civilized  conntriea 1,668,000 

InaU $19,675,000 

As  by  his  estimation  the  United  States  and  seven 
countries  in  Europe  consumed  $17,900,000  of  the 
whole  $19,600,000.  leaving  but  $1,000,000  for  the 
remaining  countries  of  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  while  the  large  consumption  of  China 
and  India  (the  latter  placed  by  the  director  of  the 
mhit  at  $10,000,000)  is  wholly  omitted,  the  duiect- 
or's  estimate  of  $86,000,000  as  the  total  consump- 
tion of  the  world  is  probably  below  the  real 
amount.  —  Coinage.  Silver  coins  are  reported  to 
have  been  struck  and  used  in  Greece  and  Rome  as 
early  as  the  third  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  The  amount  of  silver  coined,  however,  in 
that  period,  and  subsequently  until  the  discovery 
of  America,  is  insignificant,  compared  with  the 
amounts  issued  from  the  coinage  mints  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  records  of  the  English 
coinage  show  an  annual  average  coinage  of  silver 
of  less  than  $86,000  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  while  the  value  of  the  silver  coinage 
of  Great  Britain  from  1816  to  1876  exceeded 
$120,000,000,  being  over  $2,000,000  annually.  — 
In  England,  however,  as  well  as  in  Portugal, 
where  the  value  of  the  silver  coinage  from  1862 
to  1880  was  $48,174,692,  the  coin  circulation  con- 
sisted of  gold  rather  than  silver;  but  in  France, 
where  silver  largely  circulates,  its  coinage  in  sixty 
years,  1726-^,  is  stated  to  have  been  1,500,000,000 
livres,  while  from  1796  to  1880,  inclusive,  silver  to 
the  value  of  6,611,962,804  francs  was  coined,  equal 
to  $1,100,000,000,  being  over  $12,000,000  annu- 
ally. —  The  silver  coinage  in  Mexico  in  1809  was 
$26,172,000,  in  1812  $4,409,000,  then  varying  with 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  averaged  from  twenty-tWo  to  twenty- 
eight  million  dollars.  —  During  the  eight  years 
from  1876  to  1883  the  silver  coinage  of  a  number 
of  the  principal  countries — the  largest  portion  of 
which,  for  the  last  five  years,  was  executed  by  the 
United  States,  Mexico  and  India — was  as  follows: 


TKARS. 

No.  of 
Countries. 

Amount. 

1875 : 

18 
15 
16 
15 
10 
11 
14 
19 

$119,105,487 
196,577,164 
114,859,388 
161,191,918 
104,888,818 
88,897,154 
106,478,684 
107,997,958 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1888 

— In  1882  Mexico  manufactured  into  ccMn  nearty 
all  the  silver  obtained  from  its  mines,  while  the 
United  States  used  for  that  purpose  but  seveo- 
twelfths  and  Germany  three-fourths  of  its  aOver 
product.  The  India  mints  coined  the  lar^gest 
amount  The  coinage  of  silver  for  the  year  for 
the  principal  countries  was : 

United  StetM t87;979.095 

Mexico 85,148JB80 

Great  Brltsin l,on,aBl 

India 29,S80,S88 

Germany 6,407,187 

AnstriarHimgary 8.138319 

France ?tfa.wa 

Netherlanda aoS^S* 

Norway ISS^BO 

Sweden 10.708 

Spain lQ,6713«t 

Japan >,»4,9Bg 

Total tl07,907,9Q8 

—The  following  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
can  now  be  legally  issued,  except  the  trade  dollar, 
the  coinage  of  which  was,  in  1878,  suspended  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasuiy  as  aotluH*- 
ized  by  law : 


DENOMINATIOllSw 

PreMnt 
Welctit. 

rTi&.'~ 

Trade  dollar 

Dollar 

Feb.  18, 1878 
j  April  8, 17BB 
1  Feb.  88, 1878 

April  8, 1798 
April  8, 1799 
AprU8,1798 

*4i8'5" 

•ST 

6.86 
1.86 

$  8S,9B0,3SO.00 
8,Ott;8».O0 

Half  dollar 

QnarterdoUar.... 
nime 

147,85\88e.00 

188,781 ,9fn).0O 
88.498,086.85 
17,088,01:8.80 

—  The  principal  silver  coins  of  chief  European 
countries,  now  in  circulation  or  coined  by  the 
mints  in  Europe,  their  weight  and  fineness,  'with 
the  quantity  of  fine  silver  they  contain,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


COUNTRIES. 


Anstria 

Belgliun  .... 

Belginm 

DeDinark  ... 

England 

France 

France 

Germany  ... 

Greece 

Greece 

Italy 

Italy 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Russia 

Spain 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 
Switzerland. 
Turkey 


Coins. 


florin 
Sfrancs 
1  franc 


Bbilllng 

Sfrancs 

1  franc 

mark 

6  drachmas 

1  drachma 

6  lire 

llira 

guilder 


6  festoons 
rouble 
Spesetas 
1  peseta 
crown 
Sfyancs 
1  franc 
90  piasters 


Weight 


8B5.8 
77.18 
115.74 

w.«r 

885.8 
77  18 
86.78 

885.8 
77.18 

885.8 
TT  18 

154.32 

115.74 

m.9 

819.98 
885.8 

77.18 
115.74 
885.8 

77.18 
871.81 


900 
900 
885 
800 
985 
900 
885 
900 
900 
885 
900 
886 
945 
800 
9161 
866 


800 
900 


880 


171.46 

Si7.S 
G4.4a 
9S.5» 
80.74 

3«7.a2 
M.4S 
76  16 

847.0 
64 .4S 

S47  S 
64.4S 

145  73 
08.59 

176  88 

277  70 

8f7.9S 
64.46 
90  86 

S47.SS 
64.48 

608.10 


—  Abranon  of  Covm,  In  all  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  silver  in  the  world  at  any  period,  an 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  loss  by  abrasion, 
which  will  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  coins 
and  the  frequency  of  their  circulation.  The  lews 
by  friction  is  less  when  coins  are  alloyed  with 
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copper.  Silver  coIds  lose  bj  abrasion,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  Jacob,  more  rapidly  than  gold  coins. 
He  placed  the  wear  of  English  standard  silver  at 
about  tJ^  part  annually.  Tests  were  made  at  the 
London  mint  in  1826  to  ascertain  the  loss  on  silver 
coins  of  different  denominations  respectively  in 
circulation  for  three  brief  periods,  taking  800  coins 
of  each  denomination  for  each  period,  with  the 
following  results : 


▲VEBAOB 
OIRCULATIOir 

Per  Cent,  of  Low  In  Circalation. 

ShlllincB. 

Sixpences. 

Two  yosni 

.07 
.76 
.99 

.84 

1.80 
8.80 

86 

Six  years 

2.88 

Ten  years 

8.88 

Mean 

.088 

.806 

.309 

—  The  experiments  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
English  mint  in  1787  to  ascertain  the  deficiency 
in  weight  of  the  silver  coins  in  actual  circulation 
at  that  time,  showed  a  loss  upon  the  crown  pieces 
of  8.8  percent.;  half  crowns,  9.9  percent.;  shil- 
lings, 24.6  per  cent.  — -  In  1872-^  a  quantity  of 
light  gold  coins  were  sent  to  the  mint  for  recoin- 
age;  among  them  6,000.000  gold  dollars  were 
found  to  be  deficient  in  weight  .478  per  cent. ,  being 
little  less  than  i  per  cent.  As  the  issue  of  these 
coins  was  authorized  in  1849,  and  not  quite 
20,000,000  were  issued,  and  after  1868,  during  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  they  were  practi- 
cally out  of  circulation,  twelve  years  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  average  period  of  their  circulation, 
which  would  give  a  loss  by  abrasion  of  about  1 
per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years.  The  loss  on  5,000,- 
000  quarter  eagles  was  .00506,  being  a  little  over 
i  per  cent.  These  doubtless  were  coined  since 
the  reduction  of  the  value  of  gold  coins  in  1884, 
and  had  been  in  circulation  under  forty,  and  prob- 
ably not  over  thirty,  years ;  the  loss  by  abrasion 
was  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  lA  per  cent,  in 
a  century.  The  loss  on  10,000,000  half  eagles 
was  .005214.  These  may  have  been  in  circulation 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  quarter  eagles, 
in  which  case  the  loss  by  abrasion  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  about  from  1 J  to  If  per  cent,  in  a  century. 

—  SUver  Cireulaiion,  It  is  impossible  to  teJl  with 
certainty  the  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  at 
any  given  period  in  any  particular  country,  or  the 
total  amount  used  by  commercial  nations.  Mint 
reports  of  most  countries  furnish  meagre  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  bullion  used  in  coin- 
age, and  seldom  state  the  country  from  which  it  was 
obtained,  or  whether  it  consisted  of  bars  or  coins 
remelted.  Where,  however,  the  recent  legislation 
of  a  country  has  changed  the  denomination  or  legal- 
tender  character  of  its  coins,  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  coin  circulation  can  be  made  by  de- 
ducting from  the  total  coinage  subsequent  to  the 
change  that  portion  exported  and  estimated  to 
have  been  recoined,  and  used  in  the  arts.  Such 
an  estimate  is  more  reliable  where  the  silver  coins 
are  valued  relatively  to  gold  higher  than  the  value 


of  the  bullion  they  contain,  in  which  case  few  will 
be  exported,  except  to  those  countries  where  they 
pass  at  the  legal  home  valuation.  In  this  case, 
and  in  countries  where  the  customs  returns  give 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  coin  exports,  the 
silver  circulation  can  be  stated  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness and  reasonable  certainty.  —  As  to  the  silver 
circulation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
(1888),  it  can  be  stated  approximately  without 
much  hesitation,  because  the  country  had  no  sil- 
ver in  general  circulation  in  1878,  and  its  present 
stock  has  been  accumulated  since  that  time,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  five  millions.  In  188& 
the  silver  coin  in  the  country  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber was  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  mint  to 
have  been  154,000,000  silver  dollars,  and  $81,- 
000,000  in  fractional  silver.  —  BdaUte  Value  of  SU- 
ver to  Gold,  As  the  principal  ultimate  demand  for 
silver  has  been  to  coin  or  use  it  as  money,  the  legis- 
lation at  different  periods  of  the  world  and  in  differ- 
ent countries,  establishing  for  each  country  the  rel- 
ative debt-paying  power  of  given  weights  of  gold 
and  silver,  has,  probably,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  affected  the  market  value  of  the  two  metals. 
Tables  have  been  published  giving  their  relative 
values  at  various  periods;  but  an  inspection  of 
their  dates,  compared  with  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  shows  that  either  the  relative  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins,  or,  in  some  cases,  their  value 
less  mint  charges,  is  given  as  the  market  value  of 
the  metals.  The  production  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  their  relative  values  for  stated  periods  subse- 
quent to  the  discovery  of  America  and  prior  to 
1881,  were  examined  for  each  country  by  the  emi- 
nent German  statistician.  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer, 
and  his  conclusions  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
During  that  period  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  values  relatively  to  each  other,  as  stated 
by  him,  were  as  follows : 


PERIODS. 

RelatlTe  Value. 

149S-1600 

1601-1700 

1701-1800 

1901-1850 

1861-1875 

filler.         CU>ld. 
66.2    to    88.8 

78.8  to    87.S 

65.9  to    84.1 

64.1  to    85.9 

89.2  to    70.8 

surer.        Gold. 
1    to    10H» 
1    to      12^16 
1    to      14.97 
1    to      15.70 
1    to      16.68 

This  comparison,  as  remarked  by  Seyd,  shows 
that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  has  been 
largely  affected,  though  doubtless  not  wholly  con- 
trolled, by  other  causes  than  the  relative  amount 
produced.  In  the  legislative  changes  made  by 
different  nations  in  the  relative  value  as  estab- 
lished in  the  coinage,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
higher  valuation  of  the  one  or  the  other  metal,  and 
the  course  of  exchange  and  balances  of  trade  be- 
tween nations,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turbance of  their  values,  and  a  great,  if  not  a  con- 
trolling, influence  in  determining  their  relative 
price.  —  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  report  as  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  to  congress  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint,  in  1791,  clearly  stated  the  effect 
of  such  legislation:  "If  two  countries  are  sup- 
posed, in  one  of  which  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
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sUver  is  m  one  to  Bixteen,  in  the  other  as  one  to 
fifteen,  gold  being  worth  more,  silyer  lees,  in  one 
than  in  the  other,  it  in  manifest,  that,  in  their  re- 
dproeal  payments,  each  will  select  that  species 
which  it  values  least  to  pay  to  the  other,  where  it 
is  valued  most.  Besides  this,  the  dealers  in  money 
will,  from  the  ^ame  cause,  often  find  a  profitable 
traffic  in  an  exchange  of  the  metals  between  the 
two  countries.  And  hence  it  would  come  to  pass, 
if  other  things  were  equal,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  gold  would  be  collected  in  one,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  silver  in  the  o^er.  The  course 
of  trade  might,  in  some  degree,  counteract  the 
tendency  of  the  difference  in  the  legal  proportions 
by  the  market  value;  but  this  is  so  far  and  so  often 
influenced  by  the  legal  rates,  that  it  does  not  pre- 
vent their  producing  the  effect  which  is  inferred. 
Facts,  too,  verify  ^e  inference.  In  Spain  and 
England,  where  gold  is  rated  higher  than  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  silver;  while 
it  is  found  to  abound  in  France  and  Holland, 
where  it  is  rated  higher  in  proportion  to  gold  than 
in  the  neighboring  nations."  —  To  understand  all 
the  causes  which  have  affected  the  relative  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  it  would  be  instructive  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  successive  changes  of  each  nation, 
and  their  contemporaneous  valuations.  This  is 
not  easy  to  do,  because  the  legal  rating  of  the 
coins  seldom  corresponds  with  the  relative  amount 
of  bullion  necessary  to  be  brought  to  the  mints  to 
obtain  them,  by  reason  of  deductions  for  seignior- 
age to  the  sovereigns,  and  fees  for  the  mint  officers 
and  workmen.  Some  of  the  more  important 
changes  have  been  as  follows :  For  twelve  hun- 
dred years  prior  to  the  time  of  Xenophon  (400  B.  C.) 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  stated  to  have  been 
18.83  to  1.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  established 
in  their  coinage  a  value  of  12  to  1;  although  it  is 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Julius  Csesar 
to  Rome  the  value  of  gold  had  fallen  to  the  ratio 
of  7. 5  to  1 .  For  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  the  relative  value  of  gold  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire appears  to  have  been  as  12.5  to  1.  Different 
countries  have  from  time  to  time  established  dif- 
ferent ratios,  none  of  which  permanently  stood, 
and  the  rate  of  valuation  was  about  or  a  little 
above  or  below  12  to  1  until  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Bi^t  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  vsduation  of  gold  was  raised,  first  by 
England  to  about  18.7,  and  subsequently  by  Hol- 
land to  13.62,  and  again  raised  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  by  Holland  to  14.93,  and  later,  in 
1665,  by  edict  of  Charles  II.,  to  14.5  in  England; 
and  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
succeeding  year,  was  made  free  to  all  at  current 
rates,  at  which  time  the  valuation  in  Italy  and 
Spain  is  stated  to  have  been  15  to  1.  — The  value 
of  gold  and  silver  in  European  countries  in  1640 
is  reported  by  reliable  authorities  to  have  been : 
France,  181  to  1;  Flanders,  12^  to  1;  Germany, 
12  to  1;  Netherlands,  12i  to  1;  Milan,  12  to  1; 
England,  18i  to  1;  Spain,  13i  to  1;  France  (1726), 
141  to  1.  —  In  the  eighteenth  century  Great 
Britain,  in   1717,  made  the  value    15.21  to  1. 


France,  nine  years  later,  established  the  ratio  of 
1443  to  1,  and  Spafai,  in  1780, 16  to  1.  In  1785 
France  adopted  the  ratio  of  15i  to  1,  Portugal 
had  increased  the  valuation  of  gold  compared 
with  silver  to  15.8  to  1,  and  Spahi,  first  to  16  and 
then  to  16.5  to  1.  In  1798  England  suspended 
silver  coinage,  without,  however,  changing  the 
ratio.  The  average  valuation  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  a  little  less  than  15  to  1,  while 
the  United  States  adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  value 
15  to  1. — In  the  nineteenth  century  the  moat 
notable  change  was  made  by  Great  Britain,  which 
demonetized  silver,  increasing  its  valuation  and 
the  amount  to  be  offered  in  legal  tender,  and  ex- 
cluding the  public  from  the  right  to  deposit  it  at 
the  mint  for  coinage.  In  1884  the  amount  of  pure 
gold  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  was 
reduced,  bringing  the  relative  value  as  nearly  16 
to  1.  In  1885  gold  was  demonetized  in  British 
India,  and  silver  made  the  only  legal  tender.  In 
1847  Holland  demonetized  gold,  and  adopted  an 
exclusive  silver  standard.  —  The  increased  pro- 
duction of  gold,  after  its  discovery  in  Califomia 
and  Australia,  affected  prices  in  Europe,  and 
largely  increased  the  imports  from  India,  neces- 
sitating a  greater  export  of  money  to  that  coun- 
try to  settle  balances  of  trade.  As  silver  only 
was  legal  tender  coin,  gold  having  been  demone- 
tized, the  demand  for  silver  for  transportaUon 
raised  its  price  in  the  London  market  above  libe 
French  mint  value,  as  compared  with  gold,  of  1 
to  15i;  and  for  some  years,  until  a  greater  supply 
from  the  mines  was  able  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
silver  was  generally  higher  in  London  than  its 
coining  value  at  the  European  mints  open  for 
public  coinage.  The  countries  giving  the  lowest 
legal  valuation  to  silver  were  denuded  of  their 
silver  coins.  The  scarcity  of  the  latter  induced 
the  United  States,  in  1858,  following  the  example 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1816,  to  commence  the  coin- 
age of  silver  on  government  account,  and  to  issue 
fractional  silver  coins  of  reduced  weight  and  lim- 
ited legal  tender.  All  United  States  sUver  coins 
of  less  denomination  than  one  dollar,  issued  since 
that  date,  are  of  a  weight  that  makes  the  value  of 
the  silver  contained,  compared  with  gold,  as  1  to 
14.88.  —  In  1870  Germany,  and  in  1873  the  United 
States,  passed  laws  demonetizing  silver  and  dis- 
continuing the  privilege  to  the  public  of  coining 
it  at  their  mints.  This  action  was  followed  later 
by  the  states  of  the  Latin  union  agreeing  to  sus- 
pend the  coinage  of  silver,  which,  following  the 
large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  from  the 
mines  of  the  United  States,  largely  depressed  its 
value,  which,  compared  with  gold,  has  averaged 
in  the  London  market,  for  the  eight  years  subse- 
quent to  1875,  about  1  to  18. 

HOBATIO  C.    BURCHASD. 

SILYEB  BILL.    (Bee  Hayes,  R.  B.) 

SINKING  FUND.  This  fund  may  be  defined 
as  a  financial  arrangement  intended  .to  redeem  or 
extinguish  the  public  debt  upon  certain  determined 
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conditions,  by  means  of  a  sum  to  be  annually  set 
jwide  from  the  produce  of  taxes,  and  to  be  used 
in  sinking  or  paying  a  part  of  Uie  debt  through 
the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  public  indebted- 
ness. Historically,  this  is  not  a  strictly  accurate 
"definition,  but  it  is  generally  correct  when  applied 
to  the  financial  methods  of  the  present  day.  The 
sinking  fund  has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment for  reducing  the  public  indebtedness,  but 
tlirough  false  systems  it  has  sometimes  proved  fal- 
lacious, and  has  often  even  increased  the  debt.  The 
simplest  method  of  creating  such  a  fund  would  be 
by  economizing  in  the  expenditures  of  government, 
and  setting  apart  the  sum  saved  for  the  purchase 
juid  the  cancellation  of  the  state's  securities  or  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness.  But  the  more  common 
method  is  to  create  a  special  fund,  to  be  controlled 
and  managed  by  a  special  board  or  commission,  and 
to  be  supplied  out  of  the  receipts  of  taxes. —  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  general 
practice  in  England  was  to  provide  a  special  tax 
lor  each  new  loan,  so  that  the  particular  loan  was 
said  to  be  "  funded,"  or  provided  for  by  a  tax. 
In  1716,  however,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of 
Stanhope,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  carried  a  measure 
which  rendered  the  taxes  formerly  distributed 
among  the  South  sea  aggregate  and  general  funds 
perpetual,  and  consolidated  whatever  surplus 
might  be  collected  by  these  taxes  into  a  sinking 
fund,  that  was  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt,  and  to  no  other  purpose.  This 
fund  was  still  further  augmented  by  what  had 
been  saved  through  successive  reductions  in  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  between  the  period  of 
its  formation  and  1788  discharged  £11,648,000  of 
the  debt.  Soon  after,  however,  what  should 
properly  have  gone  into  the  sinking  fund  was  ap- 
plied  to  other  purposes,  and  this  practice  became 
general.  So  that,  according  to  the  figures  of  Dr. 
Price,  the  amount  of  debt  canceled  by  this  fund 
between  1788  and  1775  was  only  £8,600,000.  * '  On 
the  whole,"  says  Hamilton,  in  his  "  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain," 
"  this  fund  did  little  in  time  of  peace,  and  nothing 
in  time  of  war,  to  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt.  The  purpose  of  its  inviolable  application 
was  abandoned,  and  the  hopes  entertained  of  its 
powerful  efficacy  entirely  abandoned . "  This  fund 
was,  in  1786,  superseded  by  Mr.  Rtt's  new  fund. — 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  debt  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  had  directed  attention 
to  the  burden,  and  not  a  few  predicted  national 
bankruptcy  as  a  result.  In  1713  the  total  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  was  nearly  £86,000,000. 
The  Spanish,  the  seven  years'  and  the  American 
wars  ran  the  debt  up  to  a  total  of  £246,800,000. 
On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Price,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  the  national  finances  was  instituted, 
and,  as  a  result,  a  sinking  fund  was  established, 
but  on  a  different  system  from  that  embodied  in 
the  fund  of  1716.  Under  this  new  system  the  sum 
oi  £1,000,000  was  to  be  annually  appropriated  by 
parliament  to  the  fund,  and  this  amount  was  to 
be  expended,  either  in  the  redemption  of  stock,  if 


at  par,  or,  if  under  par,  in  the  purchase  of  it  in 
the  open  market  at  the  cunent  rate.  The  interest 
arising  from  allstock  so  redeemed  was  to  be  added 
to  the  principal,  and  laid  out  in  the  same  manner, 
until,  by*their  Joint  accumulation  at  compound  in^ 
terest,  they  should  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of 
£4,000,000,  when  this  fund  should  thenceforth 
continue  to  be  laid  out  at  simple  interest  only, 
leaving  the  amount  of  interest  annually  redeemed 
at  the  disposal  of  parliament.  (26  Geo.  HI. ,  cap. 
81.  See  Speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  March,  1818.) 
The  most  extravagant  expectations  were  formed 
of  this  law,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price,  which 
had  wide  circulation,  tended  to  foster  such  beliefs. 
'*  The  smallest  fimd  of  this  kmd,''  he  wrote,  "is, 
indeed,  omnipoUTU,  if  it  is  allowed  time  to  oper- 
ate." In  order  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  this 
fund,  its  management  was  intrusted  to  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  the  accountant  general  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  the  governor  and  the  dep- 
uty governor  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  1792 
a  change  was  made  in  the  manner  of  accumulat- 
ing this  fund,  and  at  the  same  time  a  permanent 
provision  was  made  for  future  debts  by  the  f ram<» 
ing  of  a  permanent  system  of  a  sinking  fund. 
"It  was  enacted,"  says  Ricardo,  "that,  besides  a 
provision  for  the  interest  of  any  loan  which  should 
thenceforward  be  contracted,  taxes  should  also  be 
imposed  for  a  1  per  cent,  sioking  fund  on  the  cap- 
ital stock  created  by  it,  which  should  be  exclusive- 
ly employed  in  the  liquidation  of  such  particular 
loan;  and  that  no  relief  should  be  afforded  to  the 
public  from  the  taxes  which  constituted  the  1  per 
cent,  sinking  fund,  until  a  sum  of  capital  stock, 
equal  in  amount  to  that  created  by  the  loan,  had 
been  purchased  by  it."  The  wisdom  of  this  pro* 
vision  can  not  be  questioned,  as  it  tended  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  government, 
which  was  then  at  a  low  point.  It  made  the  gov- 
ernment not  only  a  seller  of  securities  (while  issu' 
ing  loans),  but  also  a  buyer  (while  purchasing 
with  the  sinking  fund).  And  whjje  the  expectar 
tion  was,  that  every  loan  would,  under  the  opera- 
tions of  a  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  be  redeemed 
in  about  forty-five  years,  yet  the  lower  the  price 
of  the  securities  fell,  the  more  efficient  would  the 
fund  become;  so  that  in  proportion  to  the  depres- 
sion existing  at  the  time,  would  this  sinking  fund 
operate  as  a  check  to  prevent  a  further  fall,  and 
as  a  lever  to  produce,  at  no  distant  period,  a  prob- 
able rise  in  the  market.  Mr.  Huskisson  said  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  that  it  was  "framed  with  the  spe- 
cific view  of  holding  out  to  the  public  a  guaran- 
tee, that  any  future  debts  which  the  states  might 
have  occasion  to  contract,  should  from  the  moment 
of  their  being  incurred,  be  placed  in  a  course  of 
liquidation,  uniform  and  unalterable.  This  plan 
contained  within  itself  a  principle  of  permanency, 
which  being  applied  to  every  loan  at  the  time 
of  making  the  contract,  could  not,  from  that 
moment,  be  varied  or  departed  from,  without  a 
breach  of  such  contract.    *   *   That  every  futuw 
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loan  should,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation^car* 
ry  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  destruction;  and  that  the 
course  of  its  reimbursement  should,  from  that 
moment,  be  placed  beyond  the  discretion  and  the 
control  of  parliament."  From  1786  to*1798  the 
fund  effected  some  reduction  in  the  debt;  but  in 
the  following  years,  when  through  the  war  the 
expenditures  of  government  greatly  exceeded  the 
income,  it  was  attempted  to  maintain  the  annual 
reductions,  it  became  a  wretched  piece  of  Jugglery, 
although  the  form  and  machinery  were  continued. 
—  It  remained  for  Dr.  Hamilton  to  expose  the  fal- 
lacies of  such  a  sinking  fund,  and  he  showed  that 
so  far  from  reducing  the  debt  it  had  really  in- 
creased it.  "  The  extent  of  the  smking  fund  is 
artificial,  and  may  be  brought,  by  a  mere  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  public  accounts,  to  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  amount  of  debt,  without 
the  slightest  advantage,  or  any  tendency  to  pro- 
mote its  discharge.  In  time  of  war  we  raise  a 
certain  sum  by  taxes  for  the  expense  of  the  year, 
and  borrow  what  further  is  wanted.  If  a  sinking 
fund  be  maintained,  the  sums  appropriated  are 
deducted  from  what  would  have  otherwise  been 
expended  on  the  war,  and  a  greater  loan  is  re- 
quired. We  may  throw  into  the  sinking  fund  any 
■hare  of  the  revenue  we  please.  We  have  only  to 
add  as  much  to  the  loan,  and  we  shall  raise  a 
larger  sum  in  the  form  of  loan  with  the  same  fa- 
cility, by  the  effect  of  the  sums  thrown  into  the 
money  market  for  the  stock  purchased  by  the 
commissioners.  In  time  of  war  the  sinking  fund 
is  nominal;  in  time  of  peace  a  large  sinking  fund 
will  discharge  the  debt  more  quickly;  but  this 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  a  conthiuance  of 
the  taxes  which  we  paid  in  war.  after  peace  is  re- 
stored, will  be  attended  with  a  speedier  reduction 
of  debt  than  what  would  take  place  if  a  large  part 
of  these  taxes  were  repealed.'*  Hence  he  was  led 
to  assert  that  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expend- 
iture was  the  only  fund  by  which  any  part  of  the 
public  debt  could  be  discharged.  "  The  increase 
of  revenue,  or  the  diminution  of  expense,  are 
the  only  meai^  by  which  this  fund  (sinking)  can 
be  enlarged,  and  its  operations  rendered  more  ef- 
fectual; and  all  schemes  for  discharging  the  na- 
tional debt,  by  sinking  funds  operating  at  com- 
pound interest,  or  in  any  other  manner,  unless  in 
so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  this  principle,  are 
completely  illusory."  —  Dr.  Hamilton's  work  was 
first  published  in  1818,  the  very  year  in  which 
important  changes  were  made  in  the  fund  under 
the  administration  of  the  finances  by  Mr.  Yansit- 
tart.  But  the  farce  of  borrowing  to  supply  the 
requirement  of  the  fund  continued.  In  1819  Dr. 
Hamilton's  views  were  so  far  recognized  as  to  in- 
duce the  house  of  commons  to  resolve,  that  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  to 
make  such  progress  in  reductions  of  the  national 
debt  as  may  adequately  support  public  credit,  and 
to  afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of  future  relief 
from  a  part  of  its  present  burdens,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of 
the  income  of  the  country  over  the  expenditure, 


of  not  less  than  £5,000,000.  In  1833  the  commit- 
tee of  public  accounts  recommended  that  the  an 
nual  sinking  fund  loans  be  discontinued,  and  thai 
the  whole  of  the  redeemed  capital  stock  of  funded 
debt  remaining  in  the  name  of  the  commiasioDera 
be  canceled.  In  the  following  year  their  recom- 
mendation was  carried  into  dfect,  but  the  last 
renmant  of  the  fund  was  not  abolished  before 
1828.  — TUs  sinking  fund  had  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate and  costly  experiment;  but  how  costly  it 
had  been  was  not  proved  until  1800,  when  it  waa 
made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investigation. 
'*  During  the  whole  period,  from  Jan.  6,  1708, 
when  the  French  war  broke  out,  up  to  1830,  there 
was  only  one  year  (1817)  in  which  money  was  not 
raised  by  loan,  in  order  to  aid  the  sinking  fund, 
besides  what  was  required  for  war  expenditure. 
After  excluding  the  period  from  Aug.  5,  1786,  to 
Jan.  6, 1798,  during  which  £8,147,681  was  applied 
to  redeem  £10,241,100  of  8  per  cent,  stock,  bearing' 
an  interest  of  £807,368  per  annum,  there  remains 
£821,902,824,  which  was  applied  between  1798 
and  1829  to  redeem  £472,942,708  capital  stock, 
carrying  £14,488,888  annual  interest,  the  mean 
rate  on  the  sum  paid  being  almost  exactly  41  per 
cent,  per  annum.  During  the  same  period  the 
total  sum  of  £702,168,076  was  raised  by  loans,  for 
which  £1,052,586.700  capital  stock  of  funded  debt 
was  created,  carrying  £85,801,892  annual  interest, 
or  a  mean  rate  of  about  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  actual  result  of  all  thei^  sinking  fund  opera- 
tions, therefore,  was,  that  the  total  amount  of 
£880,050,456  was  raised  at  5  per  cent  to  pay  off  a 
debt  carrying  4i  per  cent.  The  difference  in  these 
two  rates  amounted,  upon  the  total  capital  sum  of 
£880,050,455,  to  £1,627,766  per  annum,  which 
may  be  set  down  as  the  incr^ised  annual  chaige 
of  our  funded  debt,  and  a  real  loss  to  the  public 
from  this  deceptive  sinking  fund  system;  without 
taking  into  account  the  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sinking  f  und,and  the  increased  amount 
of  capital  of  debt  consequent  upon  the  practice  of 
borrowing  on  less  advantageous  terms  for  larger 
sums  than  were  required  to  meet  the  actual  public 
expenditure."  — I  have  described  somewhat  at 
length  the  English  sinkmg  fund,  because  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  its  formation  were  early 
adopted  in  this  country,  under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  In  December,  1782,  he  in- 
troduced into  the  congress  of  the  confederation 
the  following  resolution  :  "  WJiereas,  It  is  essen- 
tial to  Justice  and  to  the  preservation  of  public 
credit,  that  whenever  a  nation  is  obliged,  by  the 
exigencies  of  public  affairs,  to  contract  a  debt, 
proper  funds  should  be  established,  not  only  ioit 
paying  the  annual  value  or  interest  of  the  same, 
but  for  discharging  the  principal  within  a  reason- 
able period,  by  which  a  nation  may  avoid  the  evila 
of  an  excessive  accumulation  of  debt;  therefore. 
Resolved,  That  whenever  the  net  product  of  any 
funds,  recommended  by  congress  and  granted  by 
the  states,  for  funding  the  debt  already  contacted, 
or  for  procuring  further  loans  for  the  support  of 
the  war,  shall  exceed  the  sum  requisite  for  paying 
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the  interest  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  which  these  states  may  owe  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war,  the  surplus  of  such  grants 
shall  form  a  Hnking  fund,  and  be  inviolably  ap- 
propriated to  the  pa3rment  of  the  principal  of  the 
said  debt,  and  shall  on  no  account  be  diverted  to 
any  other  purpose. "  Thus,  four  years  before  Mr. 
Pitt  accepted  the  plan  of  Dr.  Price,  and  ten  years 
before  he  laid  down  the  sound  rules  of  finance 
embodied  in  the  English  act  of  1792,  the  two  im- 
portant principles,  that  with  the  creation  of  a  debt 
measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  its  extinguish- 
ment, and  that  debt  reduction  is  efficient  only 
when  made  with  surplus  revenue,  were  clearly 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  congress  of  the 
confederation.  Circumstances,  however,  which 
chiefly  arose  from  the  weakness  of  the  confedera- 
tion, prevented  any  attempt  to  put  into  practice 
this  resolution,  and  in  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  finances  little  could  be  done  before  the  return 
of  peace.  Even  then  the  jealousy  among  the  states 
prevented  action,  and  it  was  not  until  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  the  national  government 
formed,  that  a  settlement  of  the  debt  question 
could  be  looked  for.  In  his  report  on  public  credit, 
Hamilton  proposed  to  apply  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  postal  service  to  the  purposes  of  a  sink- 
ing fund,  and  he  again  lays  down  as  a  vital  prin- 
ciple the  necessity  of  such  a  fund.  "  Persuaded, 
as  the  secretary  is,  that  the  proper  funding  of  the 
present  debt  will  render  it  a  national  blessing;  yet 
he  is  so  far  from  acceding  to  the  position,  in  the 
latitude  in  which  it  is  sometimes  laid  down,  that 
'  public  debts  are  public  benefits,'  a  position  invit- 
ing to  prodigality,  and  liable  to  dangerous  abuse, 
that  he  ardently  wishes  to  see  it  incorporated,  as 
a  fundamental  maxim,  in  the  system  of  public 
credit  in  the  United  States,  that  the  creation  of  debt 
should  always  be  accompanied  with  the  means  of 
extinguishment.  This  he  regards  as  the  true  secret 
for  rendering  public  credit  immortal.  And  he 
presumes  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  situation 
in  which  there  may  not  be  an  adherence  to  the 
maxim."  He  recommended,  as  commissioners  to 
administer  this  fund,  the  vice-president  of  the 
United^  States,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  chief  Justice,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury and  the  attorney  general.  His  propositions 
respecting  the  postal  revenues  were  not  accepted ; 
but  congress  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  current  year,  and  author- 
ized the  president  to  borrow  $2,000,000  with  which 
to  purchase  stock  at  its  then  low  value.  There  was 
a  considerable  surplus  revenue  in  1700,  which  was 
applied  to  debt  reduction,  and  in  1791  the  sinking 
fund  had  already  reached  the  sum  of  |1,000,000. 
The  act  of  Aug.  12,  1790,  which  constituted  this 
fund,  provided,  1,  that  the  surplus  of  the  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1790  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  debt 
of  the  United  States,  at  its  market  price,  if  not 
exceeding  par  or  true  value  thereof— said  pur- 
cliaseB  to  be  made  openly,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  equal  benefit  of  the  several  states;  and  2,  that, 
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in  addition  to  this  fund,  the  president  should  be 
authorized  to  borrow  any  sum  or  sums,  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding 
5  per  cent.,  to  be  applied  to  purchases  of  public 
debt;  provided  that,  out  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
to  be  purchased,  there  should  be  appropriated, 
annually,  a  sum  not  exceeding  8  per  cent,  of  the 
sums  borrowed,  toward  paying  the  interest  and 
reimbursing  the  principal  of  these  sums.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  compound  interest  scheme,  which 
was  so  eagerly  taken  up  in  England,  was  not  em- 
bodied in  the  plan  of  1790,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  direct  appropriation  of  surplus  revenue  to 
debt  reduction.  In  1792,  however,  an  important 
change  was  introduced,  and  a  permanent  sinking 
fund  was  established,  to  be  composed,  1,  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  purchased,  redeemed,  or 
paid  into  the  treasury,  in  satisfaction  of  any  debt 
or  demand;  and  2,  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  which 
should  remain  of  moneys  appropriated  for  paying 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  after  paying  that 
interest.  This  fund  was  to  be  applied,  first,  to 
purchases  of  the  debt,  till  the  annual  amount  of 
the  fund  shall  be  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  outstanding  funded  stock, 
bearing  a  present  interest  of  6  per  centum;  second, 
to  the  redemption  of  that  stock;  and  lastly,  to  pur- 
chases of  any  unredeemed  residue  of  the  public 
debt.  To  January,  1796,  the  purchases  of  stock 
had  amounted  to  $2,268,022.  —  The  operations  of 
this  and  of  subsequent  sinking  funds  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  Elliot's  "  The  Funding  System  of  the 
United  States"  (28th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Exec. 
Doc.)  The  principles  so  clearly  laid  down  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  have  been  generally  applied 
in  this  country  both  with  respect  to  national  and 
to  local  indebtedness,  but  the  manner  of  constitut- 
ing the  sinking  fund  has  varied  greatly  according 
to  circumstances.  In  every  instance,  however, 
the  main  object  was  to  provide  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt,  and,  by  setting  aside  a  stated  sum 
which  was  to  be  inviolably  applied  to  this  purpose, 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  state  or 
borrowing  power.  Whatever  errors,  either  in  the 
composition  of  the  fund  or  in  its  administration, 
have  been  made,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
debt  can  be  canceled  only  when  a  state's  income 
exceeds  its  expenditure.  The  surplus  may  with 
profit  be  applied  to  debt  reduction.  Some  of  the 
state  constitutions  specify  the  number  of  years  in 
which  a  debt  is  to  be  redeemed.  For  example, 
that  of  Illinois  says:  "  Any  county,  city,  school 
district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  incurring 
any  indebtedness  as  aforesaid,  shall,  before  or  at 
the  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of 
a  direct  annual  tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on 
such  debt,  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge the  principal  thereof  within  twenty  years 
from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same."  (Consti- 
tution, 1870,  Art.  IX.,  §  12.)  This  would  prac- 
tically involve  the  maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund. 
The  constitutions  of  other  states  are  more  particu- 
lar. Thus,  that  of  Pennsylvania  (1878)  recites, 
that,  "  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tlie  present 
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state  debt,  and  any  additional  debt  contracted  as 
aforesaid,  the  general  assembly  shall  continue  and 
maintain  the  sinking  fund,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
accruing  interest  on  such  debt,  and  annually 
to  reduce  the  principal  thereof  by  a  sum  not 
less  than  |250,000 ;  the  said  sinking  fund  shall 
consist  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
works,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  of  the  income  or 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  stocks  owned  by  the 
commonwealth,  together  with  other  funds  and  re- 
,  sources  that  may  be  designated  by  law,  and  shall 
be  increased  from  time  to  time  by  assigning  to  it 
any  part  of  the  taxes  or  other  revenues  of  the  state 
not  required  for  the  ordinary  and  current  expenses 
of  government ;  and,  unless  in  case  of  war,  in- 
vasion or  insurrection,  no  part  of  the  said  sink- 
ing fund  shall  be  used  or  applied  otherwise  than 
in  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  The 
moneys  of  the  state,  over  and  above  the  necessaiy 
reserve,  shall  be  used  in  the  payment  of  the  debt 
of  the  state,  either  directly  or  through  the  sinking 
fund,  and  Uie  moneys  of  the  sinking  fund  shall 
never  be  invested  in  or  loaned  upon  the  security 
of  anything,  except  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
orofthisstate."  (Art.  IX.,  §§11, 12.)  Andagidn. 
"  Bvery  city  shall  create  a  sinking  fund,  which 
shall  be  inviolably  pledged  for  the  payment  of  its 
funded  debt."  (Art.  XV.,  §  8.)  — In  addition  to 
the  writings  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  arti- 
cle, the  following  may  be  consulted :  M'Culloch, 
TrtaM»6  an  the  PrindpUt  and  PraeUoal  Ir^luenee  <yf 
TaxaUon  and  (he  Funding  $y9Um;  Beports  of  the 
Secretary  ef  the  Treaeury;  American  Siaie  Papers, 
Finance;  State  O&netitutiane ;  and  Ckmgresnonal 
Debates,  WoBTHiirGTOxr  C.  Fobd. 

SINTOOISM.    (See  ShiktO.) 

SLAVERY  is  the  right  of  property  of  one 
man  in  another  man,  in  his  family,  in  lus  poster- 
ity, and  in  the  products  of  his  labor.  —  There  is 
no  injustice  more  revolting  than  slavery,  and  yet 
there  is  no  fact  so  widespread  in  history.  Hence 
slavery  is  as  old  as  war,  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
Both  slavery  and  war  are  inexplicable  in  the  eyes 
of  philosophy,  if  we  do  not  admit,  with  C!hris- 
tianity,  an  immemorial  perturbation  among  the 
members  of  the  human  family.  —  In  antiquity 
the  system  of  labor  was  everywhere  slavery.  It 
was  found  in  Rome,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  As- 
syria, in  Ghiul,  among  the  Germans,  and,  it  is  said, 
even  among  the  Scythians;  it  was  recruited  by 
war,  by  voluntary  sale,  by  captivity  for  debt,  and 
then  by  inheritance.  It  was  not  everywhere  cruel, 
and  in  patriarchal  life  it  was  scarcely  distingmsh- 
able  from  domestic  service;  in  some  countries, 
however,  it  approached  the  service  of  beasts  of 
burden;  the  brutal  insensibility  with  which  Aris- 
totle and  Varro  spoke  of  slaves  is  revolting;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  laws 
is  even  more  so.  These  men,  who  were  of  the  same 
race,  who  had  the  same  intellect,  and  the  same 
color  as  their  owners,  were  declared  incapable  of 
holding  property,  of  appealing  to  the  law,  of  de- 


fending themselves;  in  a  word,  of  demeaning 
themselves  like  men  in  any  of  the  circumstances 
of  life.  Only  the  law  of  the  Hebrew  people  tem- 
pered servitude  by  humanity.  Doubtless,  we 
might  quote  certain  words  of  Euripiiles  or  of 
Terence,  of  Epictetus  or  of  Seneca,  colored  with  a 
more  tender  pity  and  evincing  some  heart;  we  find 
also  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  laws,  on  the  mon- 
uments, and  in  the  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  which 
our  contemporaries  have  so  carefully  studied;  we 
find,  I  say,  in  these  the  proof  that  the  granting  of 
freedom  to  slaves,  in  individual  cases,  was  fre- 
quent, and  that  it  was  inspired,  especially  at  the 
moment  of  death,  by  religious  motives.  But  the 
brutal  fact  of  slavery  is  incontestable.  The  evil 
outweighed  the  good  in  an  enormous  measure; 
servitude  remain^  from  centiuyto  century,  from 
country  to  country,  during  all  antiquity,  the  uni- 
versal fact,  and  the  legitimateness  of  servitude 
the  universal  doctrine.  —  To  the  rare  and  barren 
protests  of  a  few  noble  souls,  Christianity  finally 
added  the  power  of  its  mighty  voice.  The  broth- 
erhood of  men,  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  absolute 
duty  of  perfection :  with  these  three  principles, 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  God  himself,  the 
human  race  entered  a  new  phase,  commenced  the 
gxeeiX  battle  of  good  against  evil,  and,  little  by 
little,  forced  back  the  scourges  which,  in  the 
past,  had  reigned  with  undivided  supremacy. 
Servitude  was  destined  to  be  among  the  van- 
quished, but  it  was  not  without  a  long  and  griev- 
ous combat,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  not 
entirely  terminated.  —  The  learned  labors  of  K 
Edouard  Biot  and  M.  Janoski  wartrant  the  affir- 
mation that  servitude  had  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared in  Christian  Europe  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  century;  but  it  is  only  too  well  known 
that  after  the  discoveiy  of  the  new  world,  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  witnessed  the 
re-estabUshment  of  this  odious  institution  in  all 
the  colonial  possessions  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
What  do  I  say  ?  The  most  Christian  kings  of 
France,  Spain  and  England  did  not  blush  to  place 
their  signature  at  the  bottom  of  treaties  intended  to 
assure  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  and  trans- 
portation of  millions  of  human  beings.  An  en- 
tire continent,  Africa,  became  like  a  mine  to  be 
worked,  charged  with  furnishing  the  other  con- 
tinents with  the  living  merchandise,  called  in 
diplomatic  acts  a  ton  of  negroes,  just  as  we  say  a 
ton  of  charcoal.  —  To  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
longs the  honor  of  waging  against  servitude  a 
war  which  is  not  yet  ended,  but  which  has  been 
distinguished,  however,  by  remarkable  victoriea. 
The  revolution  is  complete  as  far  as  ideas  are  con- 
cerned. Morality  spoke  first,  and  all  the  scienoes, 
little  by  little,  came  to  agree  with  it.  Philosophy 
gives  to  all  slaves  a  soul  equal  to  our  own,  which 
Aristotle,  perliaps,  refused  to  them.  Physiology 
declares  blacks  and  whites,  despite  important  dif- 
ferences, to  be  members  of  the  same  fomily.  His- 
tory no  longer  discovers  between  slave  owners  and 
slaves  the  trace  of  any  legitimate  conquest  The 
law  does  not  recognize  any  validity  of  a  pretended 
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<»iitnct  which  has  no  title,  the  object  of  which  is 
illicit,  and  one  of  the  parties  to  which  is  not  a 
free  agent,  and  the  other  party  to  which  is  with- 
out good  faith.  Ethnology  lifts  to  the  dignity  of 
4i  beautiful  law  the  radical  dilference  which  places 
in  the  first  rank  the  races  which  labor,  like  the 
European,  and  in  the  last  rank  the  races  who 
make  others  work  for  them,  like  the  Turks.  Polit- 
ical economy  affirms  the  superiority  of  free  labor 
to  forced  labor,  and  it  condemns  everything  which 
4leprives  man  of  the  family.  Politics  and  charity, 
from  different  points  of  yiew,  accept  the  same 
-conclusion;  charity,  more  tender,  detests  slavery 
because  it  oppresses  the  inferior  race;  politics, 
more  lofty,  condemns  it,  above  all,  because  it  cor- 
rupts the  superior  race.  Thus  the  revolution  above 
referred  to,  complete  in  the  order  of  ideas,  is  far 
from  being  complete  in  the  order  of  facts.  —  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  England 
possessed  nearly  800,000  slaves,  scattered  among 
nineteen  colonies,  to  wit :  more  than  800,000  in 
Jamaica,  80,000  in  the  Barbadoes,  80,000  in  Gui- 
ana, more  than  60,000  in  Mauritius,  and  the  rest 
in  the  little  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Grenada,  An- 
tigua, St.  Vincent,  etc.  France,  in  her  colonies 
-of  the  Antilles,  Bourbon,  Guiana  and  Senegal,  had 
1350,000  slaves.  There  were  27,000  in  the  little 
colonies  of  Denmark,  and  ^bout  600  in  the  island 
•of  St  Bartholomew,  belonging  to  Sweden.  Hol- 
land, which  knew  how  to  avoid  servile  labor  in 
Java,  preserved  more  than  60,000  slaves  at  Suri- 
nam and  Cura^oa.  But  these  figures  are  trifling, 
•compared  to  the  number  of  the  enslaved  popula- 
tion of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  which 
^unounted  to  at  least  600,000  slaves ;  of  Brazil, 
which  is  more  than  d,000,000;  and  of  the  United 
States,  which,  before  the  American  civil  war,  had 
4,000,000  slaves.  —France  was  the  first  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  liberation  of  slaves,  a  liberation 
which  unfortunately  was  sudden,  violent,  and  did 
not  last  In  1790-01  the  constituent  assembly, 
4if ter  much  hesitation,  admitted  free  people  of 
color  in  the  colonies  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  whites  resisted,  and  when  the  convention 
tried  to  have  the  decree  executed,  the  conflict 
lietween  the  blacks  and  whites  led  to  the  massa- 
cres which  have  been  so  falsely  attributed  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  proclaimed  only 
«t  the  end  of  1798,  and  confirmed  by  the  decree 
•of  Feb.  4, 1704,  by  which  the  convention  decreed 
-with  enthusiasm  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all 
French  colonies.  The  result  of  the  maritime 
-wars  was,  to  the  colonies,  disorder  or  conquest 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  mother  country,  a  reac- 
tion, aided  by  glory,  ca^ed  men  beyond  the 
necessities  of  order.  The  year  1802,  which  wit- 
nessed the  concordat,  the  life  consulate,  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the  university, 
witnessed  also  the  restoration  of  slavery  and  even 
the  slave  trade  by  the  law  of  the  80th  floreal,  year 
X.  —  Commenced  with  more  wisdom,  and  con- 
ducted with  more  perseverance,  the  movement  of 
emancipation  in  England  naturally  triumphed 
more  promptly  than  in  France.    In  llOd  a  coun 


cil  held  ^  the  city  of  London,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  St.  Amelm,  forbade  the  slave  trade.  In 
1768  an  odious  trsal^  assured  to  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  monopoly  of  this  traffic.  In  1778 
a  generous  Christian,  William  Wilberforce,  first 
wrote  against  this  public  scandal.  In  1780  Thos. 
Clarkson  proposed  its  abolition  to  parliament,  and 
in  1787  Wilberforce  renewed  the  proposition, 
which,  after  having  been  seven  times  presented 
and  seven  times  rejected,  finally  triumphed  in 
1806,  and  became,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  a . 
solemn  engagement  of  all  -the  European  powers 
(Declaration  of  Feb.  4, 1816), which  was  followed 
by  laws  promulgated  by  each  of  these  nations. 
May  15,  1828,  Mr.  Buzton  proposed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  all  the  English  colonies.  After  long 
hesitation,  the  act  of  abolition  presented  in  1888, 
in  the  name  of  the  government,  by  Lord  Stanley, 
was  promulgated  Aug.  28, 1888.  This  memorable 
law,  which  devoted  £600,000,000  to  the  ransom  of 
800,000  men,  did  not,  however,  accord  them  lib- 
erty until  after  an  apprenticeship,  which  was  to 
last  from  Aug.  1,  1884,  to  Aug.  1,  1840;  but  this 
uncertain  system  could  not  be  maintained.  Lord 
Brougham  proposed  its  abolition  in  1888,  and  the 
colonial  le^slatures  spontaneously  decreed  com- 
plete emancipation  in  the  years  1888  and  1889.  — 
At  the  same  time,  1888,  M.  Passy  proposed  to  the 
French  chambers  a  bill  with  the  same  end  in  view, 
and  in  1840  a  commission  was  charged,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  duke  de  Broglie,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  also,  1889,  Pope 
Gregory  XYI.  published  a  bull,  condemning 
shivery  and  the  slave  trade.  The  report  of  M.  de 
Broglie  is  celebrated;  we  may  call  it  a  Judgment 
by  a  court  of  last  resort,  which,  for  the  most  ele- 
vated, decisive  and  practical  reasons,  condemned 
slavery  forever.  However,  the  sentence  was  not  ex- 
ecuted on  account  of  the  hesitation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  resistance  of  the  colonies.  Slavery 
was  not  abolished  in  the  colonies  of  France  until 
after  the  revolution  of  February,  by  the  decree  of 
March  4, 1848,  which  M.  Schoelcher  had  the  honor 
of  proposing.  —  The  result  of  emancipation  in  the 
French  colonies  was  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  Danish  colonies,  proclaimed  July  8, 1848. 
Sweden  had  set  the  example  of  liberation  as  early 
as  1846.  —  We  here  give  a  r^sumd  of  the  economic 
and  moral  results  of  emancipation  in  the  colonies 
of  England  and  in  those  of  France.  Before  eman- 
cipation, the  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  produced 
8,640,000  quintals  of  sugar.  These  figures  had 
sunk  during  the  apprenticeship  to  8,480,000  quin- 
tals, and  after  the  liberation  to  2,600,000.  In  1848 
the  production  was  8,796,811  quintals ;  In  1862, 
8,876,000;  and  in  1868,  8,499,171.  The  emanci- 
pation  of  the  slaves  was  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  production  and  an  increase  in  prices,  but  also 
in  wages;  the  result  of  commercial  freedom  was 
an  increase  in  production  and  a  diminution  in 
prices,  but  also  in  wages.  Twenty  years  after  these 
tw'o  great  trials  the  old  figures  were  reached,  the 
net  cost  was  diminished,  and  if  certain  isolated 
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colonies  suffer  still  while  others  prosper,  there  is 
no  one  in  England  who  could  have  foreseen  that 
two  such  radical  experiments  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  disastrous  and  more  prolonged  con- 
sequences. —  Let  us  dwell  a  little  further  on  the 
colonies  of  France.  Despite  a  triple  trial,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  competition  in  the 
mother  country  and  a  radical  revolution,  the  gen- 
eral movement  of  affairs  of  the  French  colonies 
was  not  lowered  beyond  one-half,  while  it  was 
lowered  more  than  a  quarter  so  far  as  all  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  France  during  the  first  period 
of  five  years  were  concerned;  after  another  five 
years,  the  figures  prior  to  emancipation  were  very 
slightly  surpassed  at  Guaduloupe,  nearly  half  at 
Guiana,  more  than  a  quarter  at  Martinique,  and 
more  than  a  half  at  Reunion.  — If  we  loolc  only 
at  production,  after  1854,  the  figures  prior  to  1848 
were  surpassed,  even  for  sugar,  excepting  at 
Ouiana,  which  was  transformed  into  a  colony  of 
consumption.  The  increase  is  in  slow  progress  at 
Ouadaloupe,  important  at  Martinique,  and  extraor- 
dinary at  R(!'union.  Wages  are  very  little  higher, 
the  price  of  sale  and  renting  of  lands  has  increaised, 
credit  is  more  easy,  thanks  to  the  banks;  new  re- 
sources of  credit  and  laws  which  permit  the  im- 
portation of  cereals,  rice,  and  also  of  machinery, 
arrive  opportunely  with  the  reduction  of  the  cus- 
toms duties;  the  price  of  sale  is  higher,  the  move- 
ment of  ships  has  increased  one-third,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  material  and  methods  of  manufacture 
have  been  changed.  To  the  honor  of  liberty  and 
that  of  the  colonists,  be  it  said,  that,  since  eman- 
cipation, they  have  courageously  made  up  their 
minds  what  to  do;  they  have  ceased  to  sigh,  and 
begun  to  act.  At  Reunion  tools  have  been  changed, 
methods  of  processes  improved,  and  the  revenue 
from  colonist  settlements  doubled;  there  is  no  hes- 
itation in  hiring  a  laborer  for  ^ve  years  at  double 
the  price  received  at  London  for  the  importation  of 
6,000  coolies;  those  who  bought  with  colonist  set- 
tlements in  1848  have  realized  enormous  fortunes, 
progress  has  followed  wealth,  and  the  general  ex- 
position of  agriculture  in  1862  showed  sugar  from 
Reunion  which  did  not  need  to  be  refined.  In 
the  Antilles  people  are  no  longer  contented  with 
cursing  the  indigenous  sugar  refineries;  they  imi- 
tate them;  central  refineries  have  been  established 
where,  in  1874,  the  produce  from  sugar  cane  rose 
from  5  to  13  per  cent.,  and  there  is  hope  of  still 
further  improvement;  machinery  and  manuring 
were  introduced,  drainage  has  been  tried,  patents 
are  taken  out,  landed  credit  is  demanded,  agricult- 
ural credit  is  used,  free  trade  is  called  for;  in 
a  word,  those  routine  and  ruinous  traditions  which 
are  the  sad  accompaniments  of  slavery  are  being 
departed  from;  and  an  endeavor  is  being  made  to 
realize  these  first  four  conditions  of  all  economic 
progress :  the  perfecting  of  processes,  abundance 
of  hands,  facility  for  credit,  and  the  widening  of 
the  market.  —  As  far  as  the  moral  order  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  results  of  the  English  experiment 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stanley, 
in  1842,  which  were  substantially  as  follows: 


There  has  been  progress  in  industrious  habtts,  im- 
provement in  the  social  and  religious  system,  and 
development  in  individuals  of  those  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  which  are  more  necessary  to  hap- 
piness than  the  material  goods  of  life.  The  negroea 
are  happy  and  contented,  they  devote  themselveft 
to  labor,  they  have  bettered  their  way  of  living,  in- 
creased their  well-being,and,  while  crime  has  dimin- 
ished ,  moral  habits  have  become  better.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  has  increased.  Under  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  education  has  be- 
come more  widespread.  In  short,  the  result  of  the 
great  experiment  of  emancipation  tried  upon  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  the  West  Indies  has  sur- 
passed the  most  ardent  hopes. —  In  the  French  col- 
onies. 40.000  marriages,  20,000  legitimate  children, 
80,000  acknowledged  children,  the  population  re- 
suming a  regular  course  and  increase,  the  church- 
es filled,  the  schools  attended ;  at  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique,  20,000  adults  at  the  night  schools;  at 
Reunion,  28  societies  of  mutual  aid  among  the 
freedmen,  crimes  against  the  person  diminished 
(ttfr  least  until  the  arrival  of  immigrants).  Justice 
and  the  clergy  improved,  peace  maintained  with 
garrisons  less  strong  than  before  1848:  such  are  the 
gifts  presented  to  French  colonial  society  by  the 
emancipation  of  its  slaves. — It  would  be  too  long 
to  show  in  detail,  yeai:  by  year,  the  economic  and 
moral  results  of  emancipation,  since  they  became 
complicated  by  reason  of  the  effect  of  political 
events  and  attempts  at  'commercial  liberty  in 
France.  Let  it  suffice  to  affirm  that  civilization 
has  gained  much,  that  wealth  has  lost  little,  that 
its  losses  have  been  rei)aired  and  more  than  re- 
paired, at  least  in  all  the  colonies  in  which  the 
new  regime  lias  been  accepted  in  good  faith; 
finally,  that  the  call  of  a  million  men  to  liberty, 
in  distant  lands,  did  not  cause  the  tenth  part  of 
the  trouble  occasioned  in  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe  by  the  least  important  political 
question.  —  European  nations  quickly  understood 
that  the  slave  trade  would  never  be  completely 
abolished  unless  slavery  itself  was  suppressed. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  of  America  did 
not  understand  this  as  quickly.  The  illustrious 
founders  of  the  Union,  fearing  a  dissolution  of  it 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  formation,  and  hoping, 
that  to  suppress  the  evil  it  would  be  sufilcient  to 
dry  up  its  source,  limited  themselves  to  inserting 
in  the  constitution  that  the  slave  trade  should  be 
prohibited,  beginning  with  the  year  1808.  As  far 
as  slavery  was  concerned,  they  had  the  wealmess 
not  even  to  mention  its  name,  leaving  to  each  state 
the  task  of  ridding  itself  of  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery, which,  at  that  period,  was  very  little  devri- 
oped.  In  Washington's  time,  there  were  acarody 
700,000  slaves  within  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States.  Washington  freed  his  own  shivea 
by  will,  and  we  know  from  his  corre^xmdence 
with  Lafayette  that  he  busied  himself  with  plans 
of  emancipation.  Many  of  the  northern  states  suc- 
cessively freed  their  slaves;  but  the  progress  of  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
the  purchase  of  Florida  and  the  conquest  of  Texaa 
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liad  not  b^en  foreseen.  Sixty  years  after  Wash- 
ington's  time,  tlie  American  republic  bad  ad- 
TMiced  witb  giant  steps,  slavery  bad  grown  witb 
it,  and  tbe  soutbem  states  contained  4,000,000  of 
enslaTed  blacks.  A  fact  so  enormous,  so  abnor- 
mal, produced  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  Union  a  pro- 
found perturbation.  Not  only  did  bonor  and 
morality  suffer  tberefrom,  but  a  terrible  division 
took  place  between  the  north,  which  controlled 
the  commerce,  the  shipping  and  the  tariff  of  the 
Union,  and  the  south,  which,  previous  to  the 
American  civil  wair,  controlled  politics,  the  con- 
.gress,  and  the  laws  of  the  Union.  Without  re- 
lating the  long  and  lamentable  history  of  this  con- 
iUct,  without  speaking  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
of  the  territorial  question,  of  the  debates  on  the 
right  of  search,  of  the  projects  for  an  invasion  of 
Ouba,  finally  of  all  the  electoral  struggles  for  the 
presidency,  let  us  recall  that  the  question  of  slav- 
ery had  become  in  1850,  and  again  in  1800,  the  sole 
stumbling  block  of  the  general  elections.  In  1806 
the  south  triumphed  for  the  last  time  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Buchanan;  in  1800  the  north  bore  away 
the  victory  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  southern  states  inunediately  revolted,  and  de- 
clared war.  This  formidable  war  had  the  char- 
juster  of  a  war  of  independence;  the  north  fought 
for  the  constitution,  the  south  to  obtain  its  autono- 
my. But  for  what  purpose  did  the  south  thus 
wish  to  separate  itself  from  a  glorious  nation?  In 
order  to  perpetuate,  maintain  and  extend  slavery, 
jind  to  have  no  more  uneasiness  as  to  the  fate  of 
that  institution  which  its  publicists  dared  to  call 
the  best  system  of  labor.  The  north  was  led  by 
•circumstances  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the 
war,  by  attacking  slavery.  In  its  session  of  1802, 
congress  successively  adopted  :  1st,  emancipation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  2d,  the  recognition 
of  the  republics  of  Hayti  and  Liberia ;  8d,  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  president  for  gradual 
-emancipation  in  the  states  and  immediate  emanci- 
pation in  the  rebel  states,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1808. 
We  know  tbat  the  defeat  of  Uio  south  assured  the 
-definitive  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
Slavery  having  disappeared  in  North  America,  its 
foundations  were  necessarily  shaken  in  South 
America.  The  republics  separated  from  Spain 
have  abolished  it.  Holland  delivered  its  Ameri- 
oan  colonies  from  slavery  by  a  law  of  Aug.  8, 1862, 
and  a  law  of  December,  1871,  paved  the  way  for 
its  suppression  In  Brazil.  —  This  rapid  review  is 
confined  to  Christian  countries.  In  Mohammedan 
4Uid  pagan  countries,  slavery  exists  almost  every- 
where; here  more  patHarchal,  there  more  barba- 
rous; maintained  in  the  bosom  of  Africa  by  per- 
petual wars  and  a  pitiless  traffic.  A  Mohamme- 
dan sovereign,  the  bey  of  Tunis,  however,  abol- 
iflhed  slavery  in  his  states,  even  before  F^mce,  in 
1847 ;  but  the  scourge  of  slavery  will  evidently 
never  disappear  from  pagan  nations,  except  from 
contact  with,  and  the  example  of,  Christian  na- 
tions. We  may  hope  that  the  nineteenth  century 
will  see  servitude  disappear ;  this  would  be  its 
principal  glory.    The  condition  precedent  to  the 


disappearance  of  slavery  is  the  persevering  accord 
of  all  opinions,  of  all  creeds,  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  be  abolished,  and  this  accord  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  (See  Slavbrt,  in  U.  S.  His- 
tory.) AuauBTnr  Cochin. 

SLAYEBT  (IN  U.  S.  Histort).  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies  never  existed  or  was  orig- 
inally established  by  law,  but  that  it  rested  wholly 
on  custom.  The  dictum,  so  often  quoted,  that 
slavery,  being  a  breach  of  natural  right,  can  be 
valid  only  by  positive  law,  ia  not  true:  it  is  rather 
true  that  slavery,  where  it  existed,  being  the  crea- 
ture of  custom,  required  positive  law  to  abolish 
or  control  it.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1772,  custom 
had  made  slavery  so  odious  that  the  Sommersett 
case  Justly  held  that  positive  law  was  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  slavery  there  in  any  form; 
but  the  exact  contrary  of  this  rule,  of  course,  held 
good  in  commonwealths  where  custom  made 
slavery  not  odious,  but  legal.  In  these  cases  the 
laws  which  were  passed  in  regard  to  slavery  were 
only  declaratory  of  a  custom  already  established, 
and  can  not  be  said  to  have  established  slavery. 
The  whole  slavery  struggle  is  therefore  the  history 
of  a  custom  at  first  universal  in  the  colonies,  then 
peacefully  circumscribed  by  the  rise  of  a  moral 
feeling  opposed  tq  it,  but  suddenly  so  fortified  in 
its  remaining  territory  by  the  rise  of  an  enormous 
material  interest  as  to  make  the  final  struggle  one 
of  force.  In  outlining  the  history  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  it  seems  advisable  to  make 
the  following  subdivisions:  1,  the  introduction  of 
slavery,  and  its  increase;  2,  its  internal  policy;  8, 
the  slave  trade,  foreign  and  domestic;  4  the  suf- 
frage clause  and  the ' '  slave  power  " ;  and  5,  slavery 
in  the  territories,  including  new  states.  The  final 
abolition  of  slavery  in  each  state,  in  the  territories, 
and  in  the  nation,  is  treated  elsewhere.  (See  Ab- 
olition.)—I.  Introduction  of  Slavbrt,  and 
ITS  Increase.  When  English  colonization  in 
North  America  began,  Indian  and  negro  slavery 
was  already  firmly  established  in  the  neighboring 
Spanish  colonies.;  and  from  these,  particularly 
from  the  West  Indies,  negro  slavery  was  natu- 
rally and  unconsciously  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  the  Barbadoes  being  the  stepping- 
stone  for  most  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
authentic  case  of  introduction  was  from  an  en- 
tirely difPerent  source.  In  August,  1019,  a  Dutch 
man-of-war,  temporarily  in  Virginia,  landed  four- 
teen negro  slaves  in  exchange  for  provisions.  This 
is  the  only  colony  in  which  a  first  case  can  be 
found.  Everywhere  else  we  find  slavery,  when 
first  casually  mentioned,  an  institution  so  long 
established  as  to  have  lost  its  novelty.  In  each  of 
them  there  are  three  points  to  be  noted:  the  first 
mention  of  slavery,  its  first  regulation  by  law, 
and  the  establishment,  by  custom  or  positive  law, 
of  the  civil  law  rule,  partus  sequUur  verUrem,  in- 
stead of  the  common  law  rule,  partus  sequitur  pa- 
trem.  The  latter  rule,  making  children  take  the 
condition  of  the  father,  was  the  natural  rule  for 
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English  colonists,  would  have  made  negro  slavery 
far  more  tolerable,  and  would  have  established  a 
constant  agent  for  its  ultimate  extinction,  since 
any  connect  ion  between  a  slave  father  and  a  free 
mother  would  have  been  comparatively  rare.  The 
former  rule,  that  the  children  should  take  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother,  which  was  everywhere  ad- 
opted by  custom  from  the  beginning,  not  only 
relieved  the  system  from  check,  but  even  gave  it 
an  added  horror,  of  which  the  variations  in  color 
among  the  inferior  race  are  mute  but  indelible  cer- 
tificates. In  sununarizing  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  original  thirteen  states,  we  wHl 
begin  at  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  going  first  south- 
ward, and  then  northward :  its  introduction  into 
the  new  states  and  territories  comes  under  the 
fifth  subdivision.  —  In  Virginia  the  acts  passed 
were  at  first  for  the  mere  regulation  of  servants, 
the  legal  distinction  being  between  servants  for  a 
term  of  years  (white  immigrants  under  indent- 
ures), and  servants  for  iffe  (slaves).  Dec.  14, 1662, 
the  civil  law  rule,  pa/rtu9  mquUwr  ventrem,  was 
adopted  by  statute.  Oct.  8,  1670,  servants  not 
Christians,  imported  by  shipping,  were  declared 
slaves  for  their  lives.  Slavery  was  thus  fully  le- 
galized in  the  colony.  —  In  Maryland  slaves  are 
first  mentioned  (*'  slaves  only  excepted  ")  in  ft  pro- 
posed law  of  1688.  In  1668  the  civil  law  rule  was 
fully  adopted  by  a  provision . that  ''negroes  or 
other  slaves,"  then  in  the  province  or  thereafter 
imported,  should  serve  durante  pita,  "and  their 
children  also.  *'^  In  Delaware  the  Swedes  at  first 
prohibited  slavery,  but  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  was  in  existence  probably  in  1686; 
but  its  first  legal  recognition  was  in  1721,  in  an 
act  providing  for  the  trial  of  "  negro  and  mulatto 
slaves  "  by  two  justices  and  six  freeholders.  With 
this  exception  the  system  rested  wholly  on  custom 
in  Delaware. — In  Carolina,  under  the  first  union 
of  the  two  provinces,  the  Locke  constitution  (see 
North  Cabolika)  provided  practically  for  white 
slavery:  the  "leetmen,"  or  tenants  of  ten  acres, 
were  to  be  fixed  to  the  soil  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  their  lord  without  appeal;  and  the  children  of 
leetmen  were  to  be  leetmen,  "  and  so  to  all  gener- 
ations." This  provision,  like  most  of  the  others, 
was  never  respected  or  obeyed.  The  110th  article 
provided  that  every  freeman  should  have  "  abso- 
lute power  and  auUiority  over  his  negro  slaves  of 
what  opinion  or  religion  soever."  This  met  with 
more  respect,  and  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
North  Carolina  without  anything  further  than  stat- 
utes for  police  regulation.  —  In  South  Carolina 
the  first  slavery  legislation,  an  act  of  Feb.  7, 1690, 
"  for  the  better  onlering  of  slaves,"  took  place  be- 
fore the  separation.  Slaves  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Gk>v.  Yeamans  about  1670.  June 
7,  1712,  slavery  was  formally  legalized  by  an  act 
declaring  all  negroes  and  Indians,  theretofore  sold 
or  thereafter  to  be  sold,  and  their  children,  ''slaves 
to  all  intents  and  purposes."  The  civil  law  rule 
was  made  law  May  10,  1740.  The  police  regula- 
tions of  this  colony  were  filled  with  cruel  provis- 
ions, such  as  the  gelding  of  a  male  slave  who 


should  run  away  for  the  fourth  time;  and  yet  an 
act  was  paased  fa  1704,  and  re-enacted  in  1708, 
for  enlisting  and  arming  n^;ro  troops. — In  Geor- 
gia slavery  was  prohibited  at  the  establishment  of 
the  colony,  in  1782.  In  1749,  after  repeated  peti 
tioQS  from  the  colonists,  the  trustees  obtained 
from  parliament  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition*  In 
1755  the  legislature  passed  an  act  regulating  the 
conduct  of  slaves ;  and  in  1765  and  subsequent 
years  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  were  re-enacted 
by  Gkorgia.  —  In  Pennsylvania  slavery  is  first 
heard  of  in  1688,  when  Francis  Daniel  PSastoriua 
drew  up  a  memorial  against  the  practice  for  the 
Qermantown  Quakers.  It  was  not  until  1696  that 
the  Quaker  yearly  meeting  was  prepared  to  act 
favorably  on  the  memorial  In  1700  the  l^sla- 
ture  forbade  the  selling  of  slaves  out  of  the  prov- 
ince without  their  consent.  The  other  slavery 
legislation  of  the  colony  consisted  of  efforts,  more 
or  less  successful,  to  check  or  abolish  the  slave 
trade;  but,  as  soon  as  independence  waa  fairly  at- 
tained, arrangements  were  made  for  gradual  abo- 
lition. So  late  as  1795,  however,  the  state  supreme 
court  decided  that  slavery  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  state  constitution.  —  In  New  Jersey 
slavery  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  but  waa 
not  recognized  by  law  until  the  "  concessions  "  of 
1664  (see  Nbw  jBR8BT),in  which  the  word  "alaves** 
occurs.  In  East  Jersey  slaves  were  given  trial  by 
jury  in  1694;  and  in  West  Jersey  the  word '  'slave" 
was  omitted  from  the  laws.  Acts  for  r^s:ulating 
the  conduct  of  slaves  began  with  the  Junction  of 
the  province  with  New  York,  in  1702;  but  these 
were  never  harsh,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave 
was  more  tolerable  than  in  any  other  colony  where 
the  system  waa  really  established.  —  In  New  York 
slavery  came  in  with  the  Dutch  at  an  uncertain 
period,  the  Dutch  West  India  company  supplying 
the  slaves.  So  early  as  1628  the  inhabitants  were 
made  nervous  by  the  mutinous  behavior  of  some 
of  the  slaves,  but  there  was  no  legal  recognition 
of  slavery  until  1665,  when  the  duke  of  York's 
laws  forbade  "  slavery  of  Christians,"  thua  by  im- 
plication allowing  slavery  of  heathens.  Full  rec- 
ognition was  given  by  a  proviso  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion act  of  1688,  that  it  should  not  operate  to  free 
those  held  as  slaves,  and  by  an  act  of  1706,  to  al- 
low baptism  of  slaves  without  freeing  them.  —In 
Connecticut  slavery  was  never  directly  established 
by  statute,  and  the  time  of  its  introduction  Is  un- 
certain. In  1680  the  governor  informed  the  board 
of  trade,  that,  "as  for  blacks,  there  come  some- 
times three  or  four  in  a  year  from  Barbadoes,  and 
they  are  sold  usually  at  the  rate  of  £22  apiece. " 
They  were  considered  as  servants,  rather  than  aa 
chattels,  could  sue  their  masters  for  ill  treatment 
or  deprivation  of  property,  and  the  only  legal  rec- 
ognition of  slavery  was  in  such  police  regulationa 
as  that  of  1690,  to  check  the  wandering  and  run- 
ning away  of  "purchased  negro  servanta.'*  — 
Rhode  Island  passed  the  first  act  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  our  history,  May  19, 1652.  In  wder 
to  check  "the  common  course  practiced  among^ 
Englishmen  to  buy  n^gers  (sic),"  the  act  freed  all 
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daves  brought  into  the  province  after  ten  years' 
service.  Unfortunately,  the  act  was  never  obeyed ; 
custom  was  too  strong  for  statute  law,  and  existed 
without  law  until  the  final  abolition.  The  only 
legal  recognition  of  the  system  was  in  a  series  of 
acts,  beginning  Jan.  4,  1708,  to  control  the  wan- 
dering of  Indian  and  negro  slaves  and  servants, 
and  another,  beginning  in  April,  1706,  in  which 
the  slave  trade  was  indirectly  legalized  by.  being 
taxed.  —  In  Massachusetts  a  negro  is  mentioned  in 
1688  as  an  estray, ''  conducted  to  his  master.*'  In 
1886  a  Salem  ship  began  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  from  the  West  Indies,  and  thereafter  Pequot 
slaves  were  constantly  exchanged  for  Barbadoes 
negroes.  In  1641  the  fundamental  laws  forbade 
slavery,  with  the  following  cautious  proviso:  "un- 
less it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in  Just  wars  [Pe- 
quots],  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  them- 
selves [probably  indentured  white  immigrants]  or 
are  sold  to  us  [negroes]."  The  explanations  in- 
serted will  show  that  this  was  the  first  legal  recog- 
nition of  slavery  in  any  colony.  Under  it  slavery 
grew  slowly,  and  the  rule  of  partus  aequitur  ven- 
trem  was  established  by  custom  and  court  decis- 
ions. Public  sentiment,  after  the  year  1700,  was 
slowly  developed  against  the  system.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1766,  a  Jury  gave  a  negro  woman  £4  damages 
against  her  master  for  restraining  her  of  her  lib- 
erty. John  Adams  notes  at  the  thne  that  this  was 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  he  had  known,  though 
he  heard  that  there  had  been  many.  In  1768  an- 
other case  was  decided  for  the  master,  and  there- 
after the  decisions  of  Juries  varied  to  every  point 
of  the  compass  for  twenty  years;  but  it  is  known 
that  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  slaves  were 
successful  were  gained  by  connivance  of  the  mas- 
ters, in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  care  of 
aged  or  infirm  slaves.  John  Quincy  Adams  gives 
1787  as  the  year  in  which  the  state  supreme  court 
finally  decided,  that,  under  the  constitution  of 
1780,  a  man  could  not  be  sold  in  Massachusetts.  — 
In  New  Hampshire  there  were  but  two  legal  recog- 
nitions of  slavery,  an  act  of  1714  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  "  Indian,  negro  and  mulatto  servants 
and  slaves";  and  another  in  1718  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  masters.  There  were  but  few  slaves 
in  the  colony,  and  slavery  had  but  a  nominal  ex- 
istence. —Vermont  never  recognized  slavery.  (See 
Abolition,  I.) — From  all  the  cases  it  will  be  seen 
that  slavery  was  the  creature  of  custom.  The  only 
exceptions  are  a  peculiar  provision  in  the  law  of 
Maryland  (1668)  and  Pennsylvania  (1726-6)  mak- 
ing the  children  of  free-bom  mothers  and  slave 
fathers  slaves  to  their  father's  master  until  the  age 
of  thirty;  and  the  laws  in  a  few  states  re-enslaving 
freedmen  who  refused  or  neglected  to  leave  the 
state.  This  latter  provision  was  the  law  of  Vir- 
ginia from  1705,  and  was  put  into  the  state  con- 
stitution in  1850;  and  laws  fully  equivalent  were 
passed  during  their  state  existence  by  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississip- 
pi and  Louisiana.  In  the  white  heat  of  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle,  laws  were  passed  by  Virginia 
in  1856,  l^  Louisiana  in  1869,  and  by  Maryland 


in  1860,  providing  for  the  voluntary  enslavement 
of  free  negroes;  but  these  were  exceptional.  Milder 
provisions,  to  the  same  general  effect,  to  punish 
by  fine  or  sale  the  coming  or  remaining  of  free  ne- 
groes in  the  state,  were  inserted  in  the  constitution 
of  Missouri  in  1830,  of  Texas  in  1886  (as  a  repub- 
lic), of  Florida  in  1888,  of  Kentucky  in  1850,  of 
Indiana  in  1851,  and  of  Oregon  in  1857.  (Sec  the 
states  named.)  The  most  troublesome  to  the  north- 
em  states  were  the  regulations  of  the  seaboard 
slave  states,  under  which  negro  seamen  of  north- 
em  vessels  were  frequently  imprisoned,  and  some- 
times sold.  In  1844  Massachusetts  sent  Samuel 
Hoar  to  Charleston  to  bring  an  amicable  suit  there 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  South  Carolina  act.  He  was  received  in  a  very 
unfriendly  fashion.  The  legislature  passed  reso- 
lutions requesting  the  governor  to  expel  him  from 
the  state,  and  an  act  making  any  such  mission  a 
high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  banish- 
ment. Finally,  on  receiving  unequivocal  assur- 
ances of  personal  violence  if  he  remained,  Mr. 
Hoar  left  Charleston  without  fulfilling  his  misr 
sion.  —  However  strongly  custom  may  have  estab- 
lished negro  slavery  in  the  colonies,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  validity  of  the  system  was  at 
least  made  doubtful  by  the  Sommersett  case  in 
England.  In  that  country,  in  1677,  the  courts 
held  negro  slaves  to  be  property,  as  ''being  usu- 
ally bought  and  sold  among  merchants  as  mer- 
chandise, and  also  being  infidels."  In  1750  custom 
had  so  far  changed  that  the  law  was  again  in  doubt. 
In  1771  Charles  Stewart,  of  Boston,  took  his  slave 
James  Sommersett  to  London,  where  the  latter 
fell  sick,  and  was  sent  adrift  by  his  master.  Stew- 
art, afterward  finding  Sommersett  recovered,  re- 
claimed him  and  put  him  on  a  ship  in  the  Thames, 
bound  for  Jamaica.  Lord  Mansfield  issued  a  writ 
of  liabeas  corpus,  and  decided,  June  33,  1773,  that 
the  master  could  not  compel  his  slave  to  leave  Eng- 
land, whose  laws  did  not  recognize  ''so  high  an 
act  of  dominion. "  If  the  colonics,  by  charter  and 
otherwise,  were  forbidden  to  pass  laws  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  if  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land did  not  recognize  slavery,  was  slavery  legal 
in  the  colonies?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Sommersett  decision  was  not  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land forbade  slavery,  but  that  there  was  no  law  in 
England  establishing  slavery.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to*  make  an  English  custom  override  an 
American  custom,  and  we  can  not  draw  any  attack 
on  the  American  system  of  slavery  out  of  the  Som- 
mersett case.  —  The  colonies,  then,  began  their 
forcible  struggle  against  the  mother  country  with 
a  system  of  negro  slavery,  recognized  everywhere 
by  law,  moribund  in  the  north,  but  f  uU  of  vigor 
in  the  south .  In  the  north,  where  there  was  a  gen- 
eral consciousness  that  slavery  was  doomed,  the 
slaves  were  generally  regarded  as  servants  for  life, 
as  persons  whose  personality  was  under  suspen- 
sion. In  the  south  they  were  regularly  regarded 
by  the  law  and  by  private  opinion  as  things,  as 
chattels,  with  "  no  rights  or  privileges  but  such  as 
those  who  held  the  power  and  the  government 
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might  choose  to  grant  them/'  with  all  the  conae- 
quences  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
oome»to  America  voluntarily,  aa  persons,  but  in- 
voluntarily, as  property.  In  so  far  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  correctly  stated  the  feeling  of  our  fore- 
fathers. But  the  feeling  was  in  great  measure  a 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  adoption  of  the 
rule  parttu  sequitur  tentrem:  a  race  to  which  the 
rule  was  applied  could  be  no  other  than  animal, 
and  a  people  among  whom  the  rule  prevailed 
could  never  be  emancipated  from  the  feeling.  For 
this  reason  the  revolutionary  congress  made  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  slavery,  except  in  regard 
to  the  slave  trade,  to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  The 
state  of  war  itself  did  little  real  harm  to  the  sys- 
tem. In  Virginia,  Nov.  7,  1775,  Lord  Dunmore 
proclaimed  freedom  to  all  slaves  who  would  flght 
for  the  king,  and  negro  soldiers  were  enlisted  by 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York, Pennsylvania,Mary land,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina  refused  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  congress,  in  1779,  to  enlist 
8,000  negro  troops.  A  return  of  the  continental 
army,  Aug.  24,  1778,  shows  756  negro  soldiers, 
not  including  the  New  Hampshire,  lUiode  Island, 
Connecticut  or  New  York  troops.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  Rhode  Island,  New  Yoik  and  Virginia 
freed  their  negro  soldiers,  but  the  system  remained 
as  before.  'Tbe  treaty  of  peace  bound  the  British 
not  to  carry  away  any  "  negroes  or  other  property 
of  the  American  inhabitants";  and  this  colloca- 
tion of  terms  is  repeated  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
in  1814  All  through  the  period  of  the  confedera- 
tion, slavery  received  no  detriment,  except  in  the 
action  of  individual  states  (see  ABOLrrioN,  I.), 
and  in  its  exclusion  from  the  northwest  territory, 
to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  The  states  and  the 
nation  began  their  course  under  the  constitution 
with  the  same  general  system  as  before,  but 
with .  three  modifications  :  the  apportionment  of 
representatioii  to  three-fifths  of  the  slaves ;  the 
power  of  congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade 
after  1808;  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause.  The 
first  of  these  made  the  system  of  slavery  itself  a 
political  factor,  represented  in  the  government; 
the  third  offered  a  tempting  and  dangerous  weapon 
to  use  against  an  opposing  section;  and  the  second 
was  the  death  warrant  of  the  whole  system  in  the 
double  event  of  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
and  the  development  of  antagonistic  sections. 
They  are  therefore  treated  in  special  subdivisions. 
—  Until  this  time  the  difference  in  the  slave  sys- 
tems of  the  north  and  of  the  south  had  been  a 
difference  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  The 
basis  and  the  general  laws  were  nominally  the  same 
everywhere;  and  there  was  a  general  agreement 
that  the  system  was  evil  in  itself,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  rid  the  country  of  it  by  gradual 
abolition.  But,  from  the  beginning,  the  masterful 
white  race  had  found,  in  the  colder  north,  that  it 
was  easier  to  do  work  for  itself  than  to  compel  work 
from  the  black  race,  and,  in  the  warmer  south, 
that  it  was  easier  to  compel  work  from  the  black 
race  than  to  do  the  work  for  itself.   In  both  sections 


the  ruling  race  followed  naturally  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  n^;ro  slavery  increased  in  the 
south,  and  decreased  in  the  north.  The  prooesa 
may  be  seen  in  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  colonies 
north  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  royal  governors  in  1715,  as  estimated 
by  congress  in  1775,  and  as  ascertained  by  the  first 
census,  in  1790,  as  follows .  North,  (1715)  10,900, 
(1775)46,103,  (1790)  40,870;  SoiUk,  (1715)47,950, 
(1775)455,000,  (1790)  657,527.  Before  1790  the  two 
sections  hieui  Ixegun  to  show  the  contrasting  results 
of  pushing,  self-interested  free  labor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  shiftless,  unwilling  slave  labor  on  the 
other.  Ck>uvemeur  Morris,  in  the  convention  of 
1787,  thus  spoke  of  slavery  at  the  time:  "  It  was 
the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  states  where  it  pre- 
vailed. Travel  through  the  whole  continent,  and 
you  behold  the  prospect  continually  varjring  with 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  alaveiy. 
The  moment  you  leave  the  eastern  states  and  enter 
New  York,  the  effects  of  the  institution  become 
visible.  Passing  through  the  Jerseys,  and  enter- 
ing Pennsylvania,  every  criterion  of  superior  im- 
provement witnesses  the  change.  Proceed  south- 
wardly, and  every  step  you  take  through  the  great 
regions  of  slaves  presents  a  desert,  increasing  with 
the  increasing  proportion  of  these  wretched  be- 
ings. "  Nor  was  the  assertion  denied  by  the  south- 
erners who  heard  it.  George  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
said :  ' '  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  mftnuf  actures. 
The  poor  despise  labor  when  performed  by  slaves. 
They  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites,  who  reaUy 
enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They  produce 
the  most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Eveiy 
master  of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They 
bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  country.  As 
nations  can  not  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the 
next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevita- 
ble chain  of  causes  and  effects  Providence  pun- 
ishes national  sins  by  national  calamities."  And 
Jefferson,  in  the  sam'e  year,  after  detailing  the 
evils  of  slavery,  added:  "  Indeed,  I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  refiect  that  QoA  is  just,  and  that 
his  justice  can  not  sleep  forever."  But  this  sub- 
stantial agreement  in  sentiment  was  very  soon  to 
be  broken  by  an  event  which  entirely  altered  the 
paths  of  the  two  sections.  —  Few  influences  bave 
so  colored  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of 
negro  slavery  as  the  inventions  of  1775-08  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  1775  Crompton's  invention 
of  the  mule  jenny  superseded  Haigreaves*  spin- 
ning machine;  in  1783  Watt's  steam  engine  was 
adapted  to  the  spinning  and  carding  of  cotton  at 
Manchester  ;  in  1785  cylinder  printing  of  cottons 
was  invented;  and  in  1786-^  the  use  of  acid  in 
bleaching  was  begun.  All  the  machinery  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  thus  standing  ready  for 
material.  Very  little  had  thus  far  come  from  the 
United  States,  for  a  slave  could  clean  but  five  or 
six  pounds  a  day  for  market.  In  1784  an  Ameri> 
can  ship  which  brought  eight  bags  of  cotton  to 
Liverpool  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  much 
of  the  article  could  not  be  the  produce  of  the 
United  States;  and  Jay's  treaty  (see  that  title)  at 
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fkm  consented  tbat  no  cotton  should  be  exported 
from  America.  In  1708  Eli  Whitney,  of  Con- 
necticut, then  residing  in  Georgia,  changed  the 
histoiy  of  the  country  by  his  invention  of  the 
4Hiw-gin,  by  which  one  slave  could  cleanse  1,000 
X>ounds  of  cotton  from  its  seeds  in  a  day.  He  was 
Tobbed  of  his  invention,  which  the  excited  planV 
ers  instantly  appropriated;  and  slavery  ceased  to 
be  a  passive,  patriarchal  institution,  and  became  a 
means  of  gain,  to  be  upheld  and  extended  by  its 
beneficiaries.  The  export  of  cotton,  which  had 
fallen  from  189,816  pounds  in  1791  to  188,828  in 
1792,  rose  to  487,600  in  1798,  to  1,601,760  in  1794, 
to  6,276,800  in  1795,  and  to  88,118,041  in  1804. 
Within  five  years  after  Whitnejr^s  invention  cot- 
ton had  displaced  indigo  as  the  great  southern 
staple,  and  the  slave  states  had  become  the  cotton 
field  of  the  world.  In  1859  the  export  was  1,886,  • 
468,562  pounds,  valued  at  $161,484,928,  and  the 
Tiext  largest  export  (tobacco)  was  valued  at  but 
#21,074,088.  Was  it  wonderful  that  southerners 
should  say  and  believe  that  ''cotton  is  king,"  and 
that  secession  could  never  be  attacked  by  block- 
ade, since  the  great  commercial  nations,  even  the 
free  states  themselves,  would  not  thus  allow 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  raw  material 
of  manufacture?  The  reader  may  judge  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  belief,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  temptations  to  English  intervention,  by  the 
-value  of  the  English  imports  of  cotton  Arom  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  1861-8,  and  the  co- 
incident rise  in  price :  imports  from  the  United 
States,  (1861)  $182,851,995,  (1862)  $6,106,885, 
<1868)  $2,800,000;  from  other  countries,  (1861) 
$65,084,990,  (1862)  $148,858,840,  (1868)  $218,- 
700,000;  price  per  lb.,  (1861)  7  cents,  (1862)  18f 
<ients,  (1868)  27^  cents.  From  a  purely  commer- 
<dal  and  a^cultural  venture  the  cotton  culture 
bad  taken  a  different  aspect.  Those  who  con- 
trolled it  felt  very  much  the  same  importance  as 
a  man  might  feel  who  had  gained  control  of  the 
magazine  of  a  man  of  war,  and  could  threaten 
to  blow  up  the  whole  ship  if  he  should  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way.  -^  This  development  of  the 
culture  of  colton  was  pregnant  with  consequences 
to  both  sections.  In  the  north,  manufactures  and 
commerce  were  developed,  and  the  remnants  of 
slavery  slid  to  extinction  down  a  steeper  and 
amooUier  descent.  In  the  south,  the  price  of 
slaves  was  steadily  increasing,  and  the  increased 
profit  thus  indicated  was  steadily  stamping  labor 
itself  as  slavery.  It  is  not  in  financial  matters 
alone  that  bad  money  drives  out  good:  wherever 
slave  labor  was  extended,  it  tended  constantly  to 
expel  free  labor  from  the  ^larket  Immigration 
shunned  slave  soil  as  if  by  instinct,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  whole  population  of  the  slave 
states  was  divided  into  three  great  classes :  the 
rich  whites,  who  did  no  work;  the  poor  whites, 
who  knew  not  how  to  work;  and  the  slaves, 
-who  only  worked  when  compelled  to  work. 
The  results  on  the  economical  development  of  the 
country  may  easily  be  imagined.  No  one  was 
imder  any  special  incentive  to  work,  to  invent,  or 


to  surpass  his  neighbois;  slaves,  the  only  working 
class,  could  not  be  trusted  to  engage  in  any  labor 
requiring  care  or  thought;  success  in  anything 
higher  than  the  culture  of  cotton,  tobacco  or  su- 
gar, meant  the  inevitable  freedom  of  the  laborer; 
and  long  before  1850  ' '  southern  shif tlessness  "  had 
become  chronic,  hopeless  and  proverbial,  even  in 
the  south.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  details  will 
find  them  (from  the  census  of  1850)  in  von  Hoist's 
third  volume,  or  In  Sumner's  speech  of  June, 
1860,  as  cited  below;  and  an  instructive  descrip- 
tion of  affairs  in  1860  is  in  Olmstead's  two  voir 
umes.  —  Even  on  the  culture  of  the  soil  the  influ- 
ence of  the  slave  system  was  for  evil.  Only  free 
labor  can  get  large  profits  from  a  small  surface, 
and  the  imwilling  and  unintelligent  labor  of  slaves 
required  so  much  larger  area  for  its  exercise  that 
in  1850  there  were  to  the  square  mile  only  18.98 
inhabitants  in  the  southern  states  co  45.8  in  the 
northern  states.  Slavery,  like  Tacitus'  Germans, 
demanded  empty  acres  all  around  it.  In  1860 
the  acreage  of  improved  to  imimproved  lands  in 
Yirgmia  was  11,487,821  to  19,679,215;  in  North 
Carolina,  6,517,824  to  17,245,685;  in  South  Car- 
olina, 4,572,060  to  11,628,859;  and  in  Georgia, 
8,062,758  to  18,587,782.  The  older  slave  states 
have  been  selected;  in  the  new  slave  states  the 
comparison  is  equally  or  more  unfavorable.  In 
the  old  free  state  of  New  York  the  comparison 
stood  14,858,408  improved  to  6,616,555  unhn- 
proved;  in  the  new  free  state  of  Illinois,  18,096,874 
to  7,815,615.  Of  the  free  states,  all  but  California, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
Wisconsin  had  more  improved  than  unimproved 
land  in  farms;  of  the  slave  states,  only  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  The  comparison  of  the  price  of 
lands  is  still  more  unfavorable  to  slavery,  varying 
in  such  near  neighbors  as  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia from  $25  per  acre  in  the  former  to  $8  per 
acre  in  the  latter.  The  average  value  of  northern 
farms  in  1860  was  $29  an  acre;  of  southern  farms, 
$9.80.  This  constant  necessity  for  elbow  room 
for  slave  labor  was  the  ground  reason  for  its  con- 
stant effort  to  stretch  out  after  new  territory.  A 
planter^s  policy  was  to  take  up  as  much  land  as 
possible,  scratch  the  surface  until  his  slaves  could 
or  would  extract  no  more  from  it,  and  then  search 
for  virgin  soil;  for  it  was  cheaper  to  pass  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  or  in^rade  Texas,  than  to  cultivate  a  worn- 
out  farm  with  slave  labor.  Scientific  agriculture, 
and  the  revivification  of  so-called  worn-out  farms, 
were  never  attempted  until  the  overthrow  of 
slavery;  and,  since  they  have  begun,  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  need  for  new  territory  for  cotton. 
—  The  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  section  in 
which  it  existed  was  particularly  evil  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  warfare.  Not  only  did  it  throt- 
tle commerce,  manufactures,  literature,  art,  every- 
thing which  goes  to  make  a  people  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  world:  its  influence  in  checking 
the  natural  increase  of  fighting  men  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  the  decennial  census  tables.  Even 
when  there  is  an  apparent  equality  of  numbers 
between  the  two  sections,  the  equality  is  delusive, 
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8o  long  as  the  southern  scale  is  partly  filled  with  a 
population  not  only  non-oomt)atant  but  actually 
to  be  distrusted  as  possibly  hostile.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  following  table,  taking  separately  the 
states  which  were  free  and  slave  in  1860,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  free  states  is  given  flnt,  then  the 
population  of  the  slave  states  (excluding  slaves), 
and  finally  the  slaves. 
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1,968,040 

1,808,647 
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10,188,418 
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Sooth 
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Whatever  causes  may  be  assigned  to  explain  the 
growing  disproportion  of  free  population  and 
fighting  men  of  the  two  sections,  it  is  evident  that 
the  slave  states  were  worse  fitted  at  the  end  of 
each  successive  period  for  a  forcible  struggle  with 
the  free  states,  and  that  the  sceptre  was  departing 
from  the  south.  —  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article 
to  touch  on  the  moral  aspect  of  slavery,  or  the 
absurd  Biblical  arguments  for  and  against  it:  the 
rigid  application  of  the  partus  tequUur  wntretn 
rule,  combined  with  the  material  interests  of  the 
cotton  monopoly,  will  absolutely  distinguish  ne- 
gro slavery  in  the  United  States  from  every  system 
that  has  preceded  it  We  may  summarize  the 
economical  evils  of  the  system,  in  those  i>oints 
which  no  one  can  dispute,  in  a  few  words.  It 
paralyzed  invention  and  commerce;  it  prevented 
manufactures  and  the  general  introduction  of  rail- 
roads, steam  machinery,  or  improved  agricultural 
implements;  it  degraded  labor  by  white  as  well  as 
by  black  men;  it  stunted  all  the  energies  of  the 
people,  and  deprived  them  of  those  physical  com- 
forts which  were  regarded  elsewhere  as  almost 
necessaries;  it  dwarfed  the  military  ability  of  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  it  increased  the  mili- 
tary ambition  of  the  ruling  class,  and  kept  the  poor 
whites  so  ignorant  that  to  them  their  state  was  a 
universe,  its  will  sovereign,  and  its  power  irre- 
sistible. Every  year  increased  the  pile  of  explo- 
sives in  the  southern  territory,  and  yet  the  force 
of  events  compelled  slavery  to  grow  more  aggres- 
sive as  it  grew  really  weaker  for  war.  That  a 
people  so  situated,  with  no  resources  of  their 
own  and  with  little  power  to  draw  from  without, 
should  have  waged  the  final  war  as  they  did,  is  al- 
most enough  to  hide  in  the  glory  of  their  defeat  the 
evU  thing  that  went  down  with  them.  The  enor- 
mous strides  of  the  southern  states  from  1870  un- 
til 1880  show  what  the  same  people  can  do  under 
free  labor,  and  nearly  all  southern  writers  are 
agreed  that  the  south  was  the  greatest  gainer  by 
the  overthrow  of  slavery.  President  Haygood, 
of  Georgia,  in  a  thank4;iving  sermon  of  1880, 


•aya :  "  For  one  illuBtration,  take  the  home  life 
of  our  people.  There  is  ten  times  the  comfort 
there  was  twenty  years  ago.  Travel  tbrou^^  your 
own  country — and  it  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  — by  any  public  or  private  road. 
Ck>mpare  the  old  and  the  new  houses.  Those 
built  recently  are  better  in  every  way  thaa  those 
built  before  the  war.  I  do  not  speak  of  an  occa- 
sional mansion  that  in  the  old  times  lifted  itself 
proudly  among  a  score  of  cabins,  but  of  the  thou- 
sands of  decent  farm  houses  and  comely  cottages 
that  have  been  built  in  the  last  ten  yeara.  I  know 
scores  whose  new  bams  are  better  than  their  old 
residences.  Our  people  have  better  furniture. 
Oood  mattresses  have  laigely  driven  out  the  old- 
time  feathers.  Cook  stoves,  sewing  machines, 
with  all  such  comforts  and  conveniences,  may  be 
seen  in  a  dozen  homes  to-day  where  you  could 
hardly  have  found  them  in  one  in  1860.  liftrnps, 
that  make  reading  agreeable,  have  driven  out  the 
tallow  dip,  by  whose  glinmiering  no  eyes  could 
long  read  and  continue  to  see.  Better  taste  asserts 
itself:  the  new  houses  are  painted;  they  have  not 
only  glass,  but  blinds.  There  is  more  comfort  in- 
side. There  are  luxuries  where  once  there  were 
not  conveniences.  Carpets  are  getting  to  be  com* 
mon  among  the  middle  classes.  There  are  par- 
lor organs,  pianos  and  pictures  where  we  never 
saw  them  before.  And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  a 
long  chapter.  There  are  more  people  at  work  in 
the  south  to-day  than  were  ever  at  woriL  before; 
and  they  are  raising  not  only  more  cotton,  but 
more  of  everything  else.  And  no  wonder,  for  the 
farming  of  to-day  is  better  than  the  farming  of 
the  old  days,  first,  in  better  culture,  second,  in 
the  ever-hicreasing  tendency  to  break  up  the  great 
plantations  into  small  farms.  Our  present  system 
is  more  than  restoring  what  the  old  system  de- 
stroyed." —  II.  Thb  Stbtem  Iktebhallt.  The 
Louisiana  civil  code  (Art.  85)  thus  defines  a  slave: 
"  One  who  is  in  the  power  of  a  master  to  whom 
he  belongs.  The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of 
his  person,  his  industry  and  his  labor;  he  can  do 
nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  anything 
but  what  must  belong  to  his  master."  This  com- 
prehensive definition  will  show  the  status  of  the 
slave  and  the  rights  of  the  master  sufilciently  U> 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  full  statement  of  the 
slave  laws  of  the  states.  For  these  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  authorities  cited  below.  As  slav- 
ery rested  on  custom,  its  regulation  was  uniformly 
by  statute,  the  constitution  usually  ignoring  it,  and 
leaving  it  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  legislature. 
Slavery  was  never  mentioned  in  the  state  consti- 
tutions of  Delaware,  Maryland  (untU  1837),  Vir> 
ginia  (until  1850),  North  Carolina  (except  a 
mere  mention  of  slaves  in  1835),  South  Carolina 
(except  a  qualification  of  negroes  for  membership 
in  the  legislature  in  1790),  or  Louisiana.  In  the 
new  states  slavery  was  legalized  by  that  provlsloa 
of  their  constitutions  which  forbade  the  l^isla- 
ture  to  emancipate  slaves  without  consent  of  their 
owners,  or  to  prevent  immigrants  from  bringing 
thehr  slaves  into  the  state :  such  provisions  were 
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inaerted  by  Kentucky  in  1793,  Georgia  in  1798, 
Miflsiffiippl  in  1817,  Alabama  in  1819,  Missouri 
in  1820.  Tennessee  in  1884,  Arkansas  in  1886, 
Maryland  in  1887,  Florida  in  1888,  Texas  in  1886 
and  1846,  and  Virginia  in  1850;  and  these  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  final  abolition  of  slavery. 
Trial  by  Jury  for  crimes  above  the  grade  of  petit 
larceny  was  secured  to  4he  slave  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  Kentucky  in  1799,  Mississippi  in  1817, 
Alabama  in  1819,  Missouri  in  1830,  and  Texas  in 
1846,  and  by  various  statutes  m  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina  and  Maryland,  but  was  denied  in 
any  case  in  South  Carolina,yirginia  and  Louisiana. 
There  were  also  provisions  in  most  of  the  states  for 
the  punishment  of  the  willful  and  deliberate  mur- 
der of  a  slave.  The  benefit  of  both  these  provisions, 
however,  was  largely  nullified  by  the  universal 
rules  of  law  that  a  negro's  testimony  could  not  be 
received  against  a  white  man,  and  that  the  killing  of 
a  slave  who  should  resist  "  lawful  authority"  was 
Justifiable  homicide.  As  slavery  grew  more  exten- 
sive the  necessity  for  repressive  legislation  to  act 
upon  the  slaves  became  more  pressing,  and  the 
slave  codes  more  severe,  until  every  white  person 
felt  himself  to  be  a  part  of  a  military  foroe  guard- 
ing a  dangerous  array  of  prisoners.  Education 
of  slaves  was  strictly  forbidden,  though  this  pro- 
vision was  frequently  evaded  or  disobeyed  in  in- 
dividual cases.  The  pass  system  was  in  full  vigor 
everywhere,  and  even  the  younger  girls  of  the 
master  race  did  not  hesitate  to  stop  a  strange  negro 
on  the  road,  examine  his  pass,  or  order  him  to  a 
particular  house  for  examination .  It  was  a  strange 
society,  always  on  the  alert,  always  with  its  hand 
on  the  sword,  and  cruel  and  evil  things  were  done 
in  it.  The  burning  of  negroes  as  a  punishment 
for  heinous  offenses  was  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  the  most  shocking  of  the 
crimes  in  the  punishment  of  which  George  Mason's 
prophetic  words  of  1787  were  rigidly  fulfilled. 
Many  of  the  evils  had  a  reflex  influence  upon  the 
men  of  the  dominant  race;  but  the  women,  Ediielded 
from  personal  contact  with  most  of  the  evil,  and 
trained  from  childhood  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  heroic  virtues,  developed  an  unusual  force  of 
character,  to  which  much  of  the  stubborn  endur- 
ance of  the  war  was  due,  and  even  more  of  the 
audden  rejuvenation  of  the  south  after  the  war. — 
Black  Codes,  or  Blaek  Lawo%.  These  penal  laws  of 
the  slave  states  had  a  very  direct  influence  upon 
the  legislation  of  several  of  the  free  states,  par- 
ticularly of  those  to  which  there  had  been  a  large 
southern  migration.  Ohio,  in  1808,  forbade  ne- 
groes to  settle  in  the  state  without  recording  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  freedom ;  in  1807  passed  an  act 
denjring  to  negroes  the  privilege  of  testifying  in 
cases  in  which  a  white  man  was  interested  on 
either  side;  and  followed  this  up  by  excluding 
them  from  the  public  schools,  and  requiring  them 
to  give  bonds  for  their  good  behavior  while  resid- 
ing in  the  state.  In  1849  these  ' '  black  laws  "  were 
repealed  as  a  part  of  the  bargain  between  the  dem- 
ocrats and  free-soilers.  (See  Omo.)  The  legisla- 
tion of  Illinois  in  1819,  1827  and  1868,  imitated 


that  of  Ohio,  and  in  1861  Indiana  inserted  similar 
provisions  in  her  state  constitution,  which  the 
state  courts,  in  1866,  held  to  be  void,  as  ropugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
provisions  were  adopted  by  Iowa  in  1861  by  statute, 
and  were  made  a  part  of  the  state  constitution  of 
Oregon  in  1867.  Wherever  the  state  constitutions 
prescribed  conditions  of  admission  to  the  militia, 
as  in  Indiana  in  1816,  Illinois  in  1818,  Iowa  hi  1846, 
Michigan  in  1860,  Ohio  in  1851,  and  Kansas  hi 
1869,  negroes  were  excluded;  and  in  the  states 
where  the  composition  of  the  militia  was  left  to 
the  legislature  the  exclusion  was  as  fully  attained 
by  statute.  As  a  general  rule,  most  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  swept  away  as  rapidly  as  the  republican 
party  obtained  complete  control  of  each  state,  after 
1866. — Intfwrrtc^nM,  No  slave  race  has  organ- 
ized so  few  insurrections  as  the  negro  race  in  the 
United  States.  This  can  hardly  be  due  to  the 
natural  cowardice  of  the  race,  for  its  members 
have  made  very  good  soldiers  when  well  organ- 
ized; nor  to  the  exceptional  gentleness  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  it  was  one  of  increasing  severity;  nor 
wholly  to  the  affection  of  the  negroes  for  their 
masters,  for  the  great  plantation  system,  under 
which  there  could  be  little  affection  on  either  side, 
had  been  fairly  established  in  1860,  and  yet  thero 
was  no  insurrection  throughout  the  rebellion.  It 
is  encouraging  to  believe  tliat  the  race,  by  long^ 
contact  with  the  white  race,  has  imbibed  some- 
thing of  that  respect  for  law  which  has  always 
diaracterized  the  latter,  so  that  the  negroes,  how- 
ever enterprising  when  backed  by  the  forms  of 
law,  patiently  submitted  to  legal  servitude.  It  is 
certain  that  revolt,  during  their  history  as  slaves, 
was  regularly  individual,  and  that  most  of  it  was 
only  revolt  by  legal  construction.  In  1710  a  negro 
insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  planned  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  was  balked  by  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  revealed  the  plot,  and  was  rewarded  by 
emancipation.  In  1740  a  local  insurrection  broke 
out  in  South  Carolina,  but  it  was  stamped  out  in- 
stantly by  the  militia.  In  New  York  a  negro  plot 
was  unearthed  in  February  and  March,  1741,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  the  intense  popular  excite- 
ment a  number  of  negroes  and  whites  were  hung, 
and  several  negroes  burned;  but  the  whole  story 
of  the  ''conspiracy"  seems  now  of  the  flimsiest 
possible  construction.  In  1820  Denmark  Yesey, 
a  St.  Domingo  mulatto,  organized  a  negro  insur- 
rection in  Charleston.  It  was  revealed,  Yesey  and 
thirty-four  others  were  hung,  and  a  like  number 
were  sold  out  of  the  state.  In  August,  1831,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  insurrections  broke  out 
in  Southampton  county,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
led  by  Nat  Turner.  He  believed  that  he  had  been 
mstructed  by  Heaven,  three  years  before,  to  rebels 
the  sign  being  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  February, 
1881;  but,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  task,  he  fell  sick,  and  did  not  begin  until 
August.  With  flfty  associates  he  then  began  a 
massacre  of  the  whites,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex.  The  insurrection  was  at  once  suppressed, 
and  Turner,  after  several  weeks'  concealment,  was 
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captured  and  executed  in  November.  The  tolal 
loss  of  life  was  sixty-one  whites  and  over  a  hun- 
dred negroes.  The  Seminole  war  in  Florida  par- 
took very  much  of  the  character  of  a  negro  insur- 
rection. While  Florida  was  under  Spanish  rule, 
very  many  fugitive  slaves  had  taken  refuge  there 
and  intermarried  with  the  Indians;  and  the  desire 
of  reclaiming  them  was  the  secret  of  many  of  the 
Indian  difficulties  of  that  region.  In  1816  Amer- 
ican troops  blew  up  the  ''  negro  fort "  on  the  Ap- 
palachicola,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
fugitives.  On  the  annexation  of  Florida  (see  An- 
KBXATiONB,  II.),  slave  hunting  increased  in  eager- 
ness, and  the  fugitives  were  pursued  into  the 
everglades.    In  1888  the  Seminoles  had  about  200 

.slaves  of  their  own  and  l,dOO  fugitives.  One  of 
the  latter,  the  wife  of  Osceola,  was  seized  while 
trading  at  Fort  King,  and  her  enraged  husband 
at  once  began  open  war.  It  was  conducted  with 
inhuman  cruelty  on  both  sides,  the  most  promi- 
nent example  being  the  massacre  of  Major  Dade's 
command,  Dec.  28,  1886.  The  American  com- 
manders hardly  ever  made  any  secret  of  the  great 
object  of  the  war,  the  recapture  of  the  fugitives; 
and,  as  the  Seminoles  refused  to  make  any  treaty 
in  which  the  fugitives  were  not  included,  the  war 
was  long  and  expensive.  In  1845  a  treaty  was 
arranged  for  the  removal  of  both  Seminoles  and 
fugitives  beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  the  claim- 
ants pursued  the  latter  with  every  form  of  legal 
attack,  secured  some  of  them,  and,  in  1852,  ob- 
tained payment  from  congress  for  the  remainder. 
The  Harper's  Ferry  insurrection  (see  Brown, 
John)  closed  the  list  of  negro  revolts.  —  III.  Thb 
System  Extebnallt;  thb  Slavb  Trade.  1. 
Foreign  Slave  Trade,  It  has  long  been  a  general 
belief  that  the  colonies,  before  the  revolution,  were 
anxious  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  crown's  instructions  to  the  gov- 

,  ernors  to  veto  any  such  laws ;  and  the  Virginia 
declaration  of  June  29,  1776,  denounces  the  king 
for  ''prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms 
among  us,  those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhu- 
man use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  per- 
mission to  exclude  by  law."  The  case  is  complete 
enough  against  the  crown.  From  the  time  of 
Hawkins'  slaving  cruise  in  1562  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  an  active  partner  in  the  slave  trade. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  it  secured 
for  one  of  its  monopolies  the  slave  trade  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies ;  in  1750  it  benefi- 
cently threw  open  the  trade  to  all  its  subjects; 
and  its  consistent  policy  is  well  stated  in  the 
official  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  in 
1775,  that  ''the  colonies  must  not  be  allowed  to 
check  or  discourage  in  any  degree  a  traffic  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation."  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  clear 
the  skirts  of  the  colonies.  The  assertion  of  their 
desire  to  suppress  the  trade  rests  on  the  passage  of 
a  great  number  of  acts  laying  duties  upon  it:  the 
titles  of  twenty-four  of  these  acts  in  Virginia  are 
given  in  Judge  Tucker's  Appendix  to  Blackstone. 
But  almost  invariably  these  acts  were  passed  for 
revenue  only,  and  the  Virginia  act  of  1752  notices 


in  its  preamble  that  the  duty  had  been  found  "  no 
ways  burdensome  to  the  traders."  It  was  not  untQ 
the  opening  of  the  revolution  that  any  honest 
effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  trade,  except  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  bills  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  were  passed  in  1712,  1714  and  1717,  and 
vetoed.  The  Massachusetts  general  court  passed 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  March  7,  1774, 
and  another,  June  16  following;  but  both  were 
vetoed.  It  was  prohibited  further  by  Rhode 
Island  in  June,  1774;  by  Connecticut  in  October, 
1774;  and  by  the  non-importation  covenant  of  the 
continental  congress,  Oct  24,  1774,  aa  follows: 
"  We  will  neither  import  nor  purchase  any  slave 
imported  after  the  first  day  of  December  next, 
after  which  time  we  will  wholly  dtscontinue  the 
slave  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our 
commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  it."  This  covenant,  ratified  by  the 
states,  north  and  south,  checked  the  trade  for  the 
time.  No  further  attempt  was  made  by  congress 
to  interfere  with  the  trade,  and  the  ratification  of 
the  articles  of  confederation  in  1781  gave  the  states 
the  power  to  regulate  this  and  all  oth^  species  of 
commerce.  —  In  the  formation  of  the  oonstiiutioii 
the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  slave  trade 
offered  a  great  difficulty.  The  three  southern 
states  denumded  its  continuance,  alleging  that 
Virginia  and  Maryland  desired  to  prohibit  it  only 
to  secure  a  domestic  market  for  their  own  surplus 
slaves.  The  matter  was  compromised  (see  Com - 
PBOMiSBs,  III.)  by  allowing  congress  to  prohibit  it 
after  1808.  In  the  meantime  the  act  of  March  22, 
1794,  prohibited  the  canying  of  slaves  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  one  foreign  country  to  another; 
the  act  of  May  10,  1800,  allowed  United  States 
war  vessels  to  seize  ships  engaged  in  such  trade; 
and  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1808,  prohibited  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  into  states  which  had  forbid- 
den the  slave  trade  by  law.  Virginia  had  done  so 
by  statute  in  1778  and  1785,  Georgia  by  constittt- 
tional  provision  in  1798,  South  Carolina  by  statute 
in  1787  (repealed  in  1808),  and  North  Carolina  by 
statute  in  1798.  Finally,  congress,  by  act  of  March 
2,  1807,  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  al- 
together after  the  close  of  the  year;  the  acts  of 
April  20, 1818,  and  March  8,  1819,  authorized  the 
president  to  send  cruisers  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
stop  the  trade;  and  the  act  of  May  15,  1820,  de- 
clared the  foreign  slave  trade  to  be  piracy.  It  can 
not,  however,  be  truly  said  that  the  slave  trade 
was  abolished:  it  never  really  ceased  before  1855. 
The  census  of  1870  assigns  Africa  as  the  birth- 
place of  nearly  2,000  negroes,  and  it  is  impossible 
even  to  estimate  the  number  illegally  imported 
from  1808  until  1865.  The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
March  2, 1807,  allowed  negroes  confiscated  under 
the  act  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  legislature  of  the 
state  might  direct;  and  southern  legislatures 
promptly  directed  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  ne- 
groes. This  absurd  section,  which  introduced 
slaves  into  the  south,  while  punishing  the  im- 
porter, was  repealed  March  8,  1819,  and  the  < 
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flflcated  negroes  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to 
Africa.  The  claim  of  British  naval  officers  on  the 
African  coast  to  visit  and  search  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag,  but  suspected  of  being  slavers,  was 
steadily  resisted  by  the  American  government,  and 
led  to  an  inflnlte  variety  of  diplomatic  difficulties 
and  correspondence,  which  the  reader  will  flnd 
detaUed  in  William  Beach  Lawrence's  volume, 
cited  below.  It  was  flnally  compromised  by  ar- 
ticles eight  and  nine  of  the  Webster- Ashburton 
treaty,  Aug.  9,  1842,  by  which  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  maintain  independent  squadrons 
on  the  African  coast,  to  act  in  conjunction.  Dif- 
ficult as  this  made  the  slave  trade,  it  by  no  means 
suppressed  it;  and,  as  the  price  of  negroes  in  the 
south  rose  higher,  importations  increased,  and  so 
did  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  convictions  from 
southern  Juries.  The  most  notorious  case  was  that 
of  the  Georgia  yacht  Wanderer,  in  December, 
1858,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  According  to 
the  "  Evenhig  Post,"  of  New  York  city,  85  vessels 
were  fitted  out  from  that  port  for  the  slave  trade 
during  eighteen  months  of  185iMK),  the  names  of 
the  vessels  being  given;  and  another  newspaper 
of  the  same  city  estimated  the  cargoes  introduced 
by  these  New  York  vessels  alone  at  from  80,000  to 
00,000  negroes  annually.  Said  a  Georgia  delegate 
in  the  Charleston  convention  of  1860:  **  If  any  of 
you  northern  democrats  will  go  home  with  me  to 
my  plantation  I  will  show  you  some  darkies  that 
I  bought  in  Virginia,  some  in  Delaware,  some  in 
Florida,  and  I  will  also  show  you  the  pure  African, 
the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  I  represent  the 
African  slave  trade  interest  of  my  section."  In 
1858  an  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  evade  the 
law.  A  Charleston  vessel  applied  for  a  clearance 
to  the  African  coast ''  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
board  African  emigrants,  in  accordance  with  the 
United  States  passenger  laws."  Howell  Cobb, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  refused  to  give  the  clear- 
ance. — As  we  approach  the  year  1860  we  find 
growing  apprehensions  of  the  reopening  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
congress  was  only  permitted  not  directed,  to  abol- 
ish the  trade  after  1808,  and  that  a  simple  repeal 
of  the  law  of  1807  would  have  made  it  as  legal  as 
any  other  branch  of  commerce.  The  inherent 
weakness  of  the  system  of  slavery,  which  grew 
weaker  as  it  widened,  imperatively  demanded  the 
repeal.  To  retain  political  power  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  the  custom  of  slavery  into  the  new 
territories  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  be  slave 
states.  For  this  the  domestic  supply  would  not 
suffice ;  and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  in  his  farewell 
speech  to  his  constituents,  July  3,  1859,  says  that 
his  object  is  "  to  bring  clearly  to  your  mind  the 
great  truth  that  without  an  increase  of  African 
slaves  from  abroad,  you  may  not  expect  or  look 
for  many  more  slave  states."  The  repeal  of  the 
law  of  1807,  and  the  revival  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  were  advocated  by  the  southern  commercial 
convention  in  1858  and  1859,  by  De  Bow's  '« Re- 
view," and  by  a  great  and  growing  number  of 
leading  men  and  newspapers.    It  was  even  taking 


the  aspect  of  a  new  phase  of  a  distinct  southern 
political  creed,  an  effort  to  repeal  that  which  was 
a  standing  condemnation  of  slaveholdingand  slave- 
holders. Before  anything  definite  could  be  at- 
tempted, secession  intervened.  The  constitution 
of  the  confederate  states  forbade  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  and  "  required"  congress  to  pass  such  laws 
as  should  effectually  prevent  the  same.  How  long 
this  prohibition  would  have  endured,  if  independ- 
ence had  been  achieved,  can  not  be  conjectured, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  slaveholding  government 
would  have  found  far  more  difficulty  in  enforcing 
such  a  prohibition  than  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  found.  —  2.  The  DamesHe  Slave 
Trade.  Even  barring  secession  and  rebellion,  negro 
slavery  had  always  a  possible  danger  in  the  un- 
doubted power  of  congress  to  regulate  conunerce 
"  between  the  states."  Should  this  power  ever 
flnd  a  majority  in  congress  ready  to  apply  it  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  the  sale  of  slaves  from  state  to 
state,  and  thus  to  coop  up  each  body  of  slaves  in 
its  own  territory,  the  system  would  be  injured  in 
a  vital  point.  For  this  reason  the  ninth  section  of 
the  act  of  1807  allowed  the  transfer  of  slaves  from 
point  to  point  along  the  coast  in  vessels  of  not 
more  than  forty  tons  burden.  After  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  American  coast- 
ing vessels  with  slaves  on  board  would  occasion- 
ally be  forced  by  stress  of  weather  into  British 
West  India  ports,  when  the  authorities  at  once 
liberated  the  slaves.  Diplomatic  complications 
followed,  of  course;  but  the  British  government 
steadily  refused  to  pay  for  the  slaves  liberated, 
except  in  cases  which  had  occurred  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  (See  Creolb 
Case,  and  the  authorities  there  cited  for  the  other 
cases.)  The  domestic  slave  trade  by  land  was 
never  interfered  with  until  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
except  by  the  unavoidable  operations  of  war  dur- 
ing the  rebellion.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Sum- 
ner in  1864  to  prohibit  it,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  act  of  1807 
permitting  the  coastwise  slave  trade  was  added  as 
a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill,  and  became  law 
July  2, 1864.  —  IV.  The  Suffrage  Clause  ani> 
THE  "Slave  Power."  The  constitution  (see 
CoMFROiasEB,  I.)  gave  to  the  states  in  which  slav- 
ery existed  legal  representation  in  the  lower  house 
of  congress  for  three-flf ths  of  their  slaves.  In  this 
provision  there  was  innate  an  influence  which  was 
as  potent  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem as  the  cotton  culture  was  upon  its  material 
aspect.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  south,  slave  owning 
was  not  at  all  general  in  that  section.  In  1850  the 
white  population  of  the  south  was  6,459,(^46,  and 
De  Bow,  superintendent  of  the  census,  and  a  pro- 
slavery  southerner,  gives  the  number  of  slave- 
holders as  only  847,625,  classified  as  follows:  hold- 
ers of  1  slave.  68,820;  2  to  5  slaves,  105.688;  6  to 
10  slaves,  80,765;  11  to  20  slaves,  54,595;  21  to  60 
slaves,  29,788;  51  to  100  slaves,  6,196;  101  to  200 
slaves,  1,479 ;  201  to  800  slaves,  187 ;  801  to  500 
slaves,  56;  501  to  1,000  slaves,  9;  over  1,000  slaves. 
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d.  But  even  this  statement,  De  Bofw  admits,  has 
an  element  of  deceptiveness,  for  most  of  the  small 
holders  were  not  slave  owners,  but  slave  hh«rs; 
and  he  estimates  the  actual  number  of  slave  own- 
ers at  180,561.  In  1850, 90  of  the  384  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  were  apportioned  to 
the  slaveholding  states.  If  we  omit  from  their 
population  three-fifths  of  the  number  of  their 
slaves  in  1850,  they  would  have  been  entitled  in 
round  numbers  to  but  70  representatives.  The 
other  20  members  represented  only  the  186,551 
slave  owners,  and  the  loosest  examination  of  the 
majorities  by  which  bills  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives during  the  anti-slaveiy  conflict  will 
show  that  the  introduction  of  these  SO  votes  was 
usually  the  decisive  factor  down  to  1865.  This 
consequence  was  apparent  from  an  early  date. 
The  repeal  of  the  suffrage  clause  was  demanded 
in  1814  (see  Convention,  Habtford);  and  the 
demand  grew  still  stronger  after  1888,  and  never 
failed  to  excite  the  hottest  wrath  of  southern  mem- 
bers. Perhaps  the  occasion  which  roused  the  most 
intense  feeling  was  the  presentation  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  congress,  Dec.  21, 1848,  of  a 
formal  proposal  from  the  democratic  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  amend  the  constitution  by  repeal- 
ing the  three-fifths  clause.  In  congress  it  was  de- 
nounced unsparingly,  and  refused  Uie  privilege  of 
printing,  and  out  of  congress  the  fervor  of  denun- 
ciation was  unreportable.  —  But  the  direct  opera- 
tion of  the  three-fifths  clause  was  far  less  than  its 
indirect  influence.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  200,000  slave  owners  necessarily  included  in 
their  ranks  almost  all  the  governors.  Judges,  legis- 
lators, and  leading  men  of  the  slave  states,  and 
their  senators  and  representatives  also,  since  the 
purchase  of  one  or  more  slaves  was  the  flrst  step 
of  any  man  who  began  to  acquire  wealth ;  and 
that  all  these  men  were  united  by  a  common  pur- 
pose, the  protection  of  property,  which  was  supe- 
rior in  its  every-day  operation  to  almost  any  other 
claim.  Practically,  then,  the  200,000  slave  own- 
ers, recruited  from  time  to  time  by  new  accessions, 
formed  a  dominant  class ;  and  the  ninety  repre- 
sentatives and  thu*ty  senators  (in  1850)  not  only 
represented  them,  but  were  selected  from  their 
number.  Such  a  political  force  as  this  had  never 
before  appeared  in  American  politics:  the  utmost 
conceivable  evils  of  the  influence  of  corporations 
must  pale  their  flres  before  it;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  as  it  rose  gloomier  and  more  threatening  upon 
the  southern  sky,  the  instinctive  political  sense  of 
the  people  gave  it  the  name  of  the  "slave  power. " 
In  the  nature  of  things  this  power  could  not  be 
conservative:  it  must  be  aggressive,  for  the  interest 
represented  by  it  demanded  extension  to  obtain 
profit;  and  yet,  as  it  grew  wider,  it  grew  weaker, 
and  needed  still  warmer  support.  The  general, 
double-acting  rule  was :  the  more  slaves,  the  more 
territory;  the  more  territory,  the  more  slaves.  It 
was  not  in  human  nature  for  the  men  who  made 
up  the  slave  power  to  resist  an  influence  so  con-, 
stant,  so  natural,  so  silent  and  so  powerful,  and 
the  vicious  twist  given  by  it  to  the  whole  southern 


policy  grew  stronger  yearly.  No  influence,  even 
that  of  honor,  could  resist  Its  undermining  or  es- 
cape being  argued  away.  It  was  progressively 
successful  in  transplanting  the  custom  of  slaveiy 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  swinging  the  whole 
force  of  the  nation  upon  Mexico  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  slave  teiritory,  and  in  violating  the 
condition  precedent  on  which  it  had  obtained  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state ;  and  it  was 
partially  prepared  in  1861  to  shock  the  conscience 
of  civilization  by  reopening  the  foreign  slave  trade, 
to  whose  suppression  the  good  faith  of  the  nation 
was  pledged.  But,  before  this  last  effort  could 
be  made,  its  time  had  come.  The  internal  defects 
of  the  combined  cotton-slave  system  could  not  re- 
main stationary.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  number  of  slave  own- 
ers was  diminishing,  particularly  in  the  gulf  states, 
the  plantations  were  growing  larger,  the  cotton 
culture  was  becoming  less  and  less  patriarchal 
and  more  and  more  of  a  business,  and  the  slave 
power  itself  was  growing  more  compact,  grasping 
and  reckless.  It  might  have  been  that,  without 
secession,  this  concentrating  process  would  have 
gone  on  until  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of  the 
south  would  have  united  against  it;  but  that  pos- 
sibility was  never  tried.  In  1860  the  rising  anti- 
slavery  tide  of  the  north  and  west  came  into  flat 
collision  with  the  rising  tide  of  the  slave  power, 
and  equilibrium  was  at  last  resUxed  by  violenoa 
—  It  was  not  alone  the  inherent  grasping  naliire 
of  the  slave  power  which  affronted  the  non-slave- 
holding states  and  helped  to  bring  about  the  final 
catastrophe.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  sooclieni 
legislators  of  the  present  to  say  that  the  slave- 
holding  member  of  congress  until  1861  was  in 
general  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  personage. 
His  faults  of  thought,  feeling,  expression  and 
manner,  were  long  ago  explained  by  Jefferson. 
"If  a  parent  had  no  other  motive,  either  in  his 
own  philanthropy  or  in  his  self-love,  for  restrain- 
ing the  intemperance  of  passion  toward  his  slave, 
it  should  always  be  a  sufficient  one  that  his  child 
is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not  sufficient.  The 
parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lin- 
eaments of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein  to  his 
worst  passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated  and 
daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  can  not  but  be  stamped 
by  it  with  odious  peculiarities. "  However  unjust 
it  may  be  in  theory  to  wage  a  political  cruaade 
against  bad  manners,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  that  the  political  union  of  the  free  states  in 
1860  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  "odioiis 
peculiarities"  of  slaveholding  members  of  con- 
gress in  debate.  Their  boisterous  violence,  ttieir 
willingness  to  take  liberties  of  language,  con- 
trasted with  their  unwillingness  to  allow  the  same 
liberty  to  opponents,  their  disposition  to  supple- 
ment discussion  with  actual  violence  or  threats  of 
it,  the  indescribable  and  mercUess  assumption  of 
an  acknowledged  superiority,  made  the  debates  of 
1850-60  a  shameful  record,  and  are  still  remem- 
bered by  their  old  opponents,  with  a  certain  i 
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new,  as  "  plantation  manners.'*  It  was  bad  enough 
that  a  senator  should  be  clubbed  into  unconscious- 
ness for  words  spoken  in  debate  (see  Bbookb,  P. 
S.);  it  was,  if  anything,  voise  that  his  first  speech 
•on  his  return  to  the  senate  should  be  answered  by 
a  South  Carolina  senator  with  the  remark  that 
''  we  are  not  inclined  again  to  send  forth  the  re- 
•cipient  of.  punishment  howling  through  the  world, 
yelping  fresh  cries  of  slander  and  malice. "  South- 
«m  writers  will  never  fully  understand  the  elec- 
tion of  1800  until  they  come  to  study,  in  the  light 
•of  the  new  training,  the  debates  which  preceded 
it.  —  A  power  so  situated,  in  a  constantly  weak- 
ening minority  in  the  nation,  and  yet  supreme 
in  influence  in  its  own  states,  was  necessari- 
ly particuhirist  in  theory.  Where  it  ruled,  the 
forefathers  had  said  state  sovereignty  and  meant 
state  rights,  while  their  descendftnts  said  state 
rights  and  meant  state  sovereignty.  (See  that  title.) 
And  the  development  of  the  great  cotton  interest 
made  state  sovereignty  even  worse  than  it  was  by 
nature:  instead  of  the  jarring  and  comparatively 
innocuous  demands  of  state  sovereignty,  it  banded 
together  a  number  of  states  by  a  common  con- 
trolling interest,  and  evoked  the  deadly  peril  of 
sectional  sovereignty.  (See  Nullificatioh,  Sb- 
CV88ION.)  State  rights  could  never  have  caused 
a  blow;  even  state  sovereignty  would  have  died  a 
harmless  and  natural  death;  but  slavery  and  sec- 
tional state  sovereignty  each  so  acted  and  reacted 
upon  the  evil  points  of  the  other  that  the  com- 
bined tumor  was  at  last  beyond  reach  of  anything 
but  the  knife.  But,  during  its  existence,  slavery 
never  hesitated  upon  occasion  to  drop  state  sov- 
ereignty for  the  time,  and  use  the  nation  and  the 
national  idea  as  political  forces  for  its  advance- 
ment; and  yet  it  never  did  so,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  without  injuring 
itself.  In  its  infancy  it  acquired  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  (see  Annexations,  I.)  by 
a  process  which  was  only  defensible  on  the  ground 
that  the  powers  of  the  government  were  given  by 
a  nation,  and  not  by  sovereign  states;  and  out  of 
this  territory  grew  its  subsequent  difficulties.  •  (See 
OoMFROiasBB,  IV. ;  Kansas  Nebraska  Bill.)  It 
flung  the  nation  upon  Mexico,  and  the  disputes 
over  the  territory  thus  acquired  first  put  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  into  political  shape.  It  forced 
•  the  passage  of  a  fugitive  slave  act  fatally  adverse 
to  state  sovereignty  and  state  rights  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state  (see 
CoMFiiOMiBBS,  v.;  FuorrivB  Slavs  Laws),  an 
act  whose  operation  made  its  moving  power  the 
object  not  only  of  dread  but  of  abhorrence  in  the 
free  states.  Finally,  by  transferring  theoretical 
state  sovereignty  into  practical  secession,  it  com- 
pelled such  an  extensive  showing  of  national 
power  that  the  effects  will  be  felt  for  generations 
to  come.  — y.  Slavery  in  Tbrritoribs  and 
New  States.  It  is  certain  that  slavery  in  the 
original  states  was  founded  on  custom  only,  and 
the  same  foundation,  if  any,  must  be  found  for 
slavery  in  territories  and  new  states.  The  modem 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  for  example. 


were  never  colonies  or  territories  of  their  parent 
states :  they  were  intend  parts  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  the  custom  of  slavery  was 
established  at  Nashville  or  Harrodsburgh  on  just 
the  same  basis  as  at  Beaufort  or  Richmond. 
When  their  separation  from  the  parent  states 
took  place,  the  custom  of  slavery  remained,  and 
they  entered  the  Union  as  slave  states.  Granting 
that  no  opposition  to  slavery  was  felt  by  the  na- 
tion at  large,  the  same  process  might  have  been 
repeated  anywhere,  and  custom,  unopposed,  might 
have  made  any  territory  slave  soil,  and  brought 
it  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  admit  fully  the  dogma,  so  popular 
and  useful  in  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  that  the 
national  territory  was  free  soil  without  any  statu- 
tory enactment.  It  might  be  free,  and  it  might 
be  slave,  according  to  custom.  In  the  cases  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
the  cessions  of  theu-  territory  were  accepted  by 
the  United  States  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  under  a  pledge  not 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  custom  of  slavery. 
The  rights  of  all  these  states  to  the  territory  which 
they  professed  to  cede,  like  the  rights  of  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  the 
northwestern  territory,  were  exceedingly  doubtr 
f  ul  (see  Territories,  I.);  nevertheless,  the  pledge 
was  honorably  fulfilled.  —  The  slaveholding  states 
alwajTS  denied  that  any  act  of  congress  could  pro- 
hibit the  custom  of  slavery  in  a  territory.  But 
this  is  as  impossible  of  acceptance  as  the  free  soil 
dogma  above  stated.  The  territories  were  cer- 
tainly not  without  law.  Their  inhabitants  were 
not  the  law-making  power,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  no  distinction  between  territories  and 
states.  On  any  other  subject  than  slavery,  no 
one,  in  court  or  congress,  denied  that  congress 
was  the  law-maker  for  the  territories.  But  slav- 
ery was  only  a  custom;  and,  while  no  one  denies 
that  a  custom  is  valid  until  abrogated  by  statute, 
this  has  been  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  been 
seriously  asserted  that  any  custom  is  above  and 
beyond  abrogation*  by  statute.  So  evident  was 
this  in  1787  that  the  ordinance  of  that  year  (see 
Ordinance  of  1787)  abolished  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  in  whose  case  no  re- 
straining pledge  had  been  given.  The  articles  of 
confederation,  which  were  then  in  force,  gave 
congress  no  power  to  so  prohibit  slavery,  or,  in- 
deed, to  hold  or  govern  territory  at  all.  The 
whole  act  was  so  obviously  a  consequence  of  the 
national  power  to  hold  and  govern  its  own  terri- 
tory, and  was  so  plain  a  parallel  to  the  proposal 
to  similarly  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Mexican  annex- 
ations (see  WiLMOT  Proviso),  that  southern  writ- 
ers have  endeavored  to  avoid  it  in  two  ways:  1. 
They  assert  that  the  ordinance  was  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  several  states,  a  new 
article  of  confederation,  so  to  speak.  This  is  im- 
possible. The  state  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  indeed  unanimous,  but  this  fact  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  matter,  for  the  ordinance  of  1784,  which 
covered  much  the  same  ground  (excepting  the 
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prohibition  of  slavery),  was  n6i  adopted  by  unan- 
imous vote,  South  Carolina  voting  in  the  negative, 
and  yet  its  validity  was  never  impeached  on  that 
account.  Further,  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  to  be  amended  by  state  legislatures  only : 
however  we  may  admit  the  power  of  a  national 
convention  to  override  them,  we  can  hardly  ac- 
knowledge the  power  of  congress  itself  to  amend 
them.  2.  Judge  Taney,  in  ti^e  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion, holds  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  "had  be- 
come inoperative  and  a  nullity  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution."  If  this  was  so,  and  if  it 
was  true,  as  the  same  decision  holds,  that  the 
power  of  congress  to  **  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  "  for  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  territory  then 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  territory  subsequently  acquired,  the 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1890  was  in  a  large  degree 
unconstitutional.  It  was  based  on  the  fugitive 
slave  clause  of  the  constitution:  but  this  only  al- 
lowed the  reclamation  of  slaves  from  one  iiate  to 
another  state.  (See  FuomvB  Slavs  Laws.) 
During  the  territorial  existence  of  the  northwest 
the  ground  was  covered  by  this  proviso  to  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  by  the  ordinance  of  1787: 
**  provided  always  that  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  states,  such 
fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid."  If  the  power  to  make  "rules  and 
regulations"  for  the  territories  only  applied  to  the 
territory  owned  in  1789,  and  was  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  fugitive  slave  clause  in 
the  superseded  ordinance  of  1787,  it  follows  that 
the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1798  exhausted  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  congress  to  provide  for  the 
reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  to  a  territory.  All 
the  trans-Mississippi  territory  was  subsequently 
acquired;  and,  if  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  cor- 
rect, the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  was  uncon- 
JstiUitional  in  providing  for  the  reclamation  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  from  it.  The  consequence  must  have 
been  that  the  trans-Mississippi  territories,  whether 
slavery  were  allowed  or  prohibited  in  them,  would 
have  been  a  sort  of  Alsatia,  a  safe  refuge  for  fugi- 
tive slaves;  and  slavery  would  have  been  at  a  great- 
er disadvantage  than  under  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
— The  custom  of  slavery  was  already  in  existence 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  at  the  time  of  their  an- 
nexation, but  the  responsibility  for  its  enlargement 
is  directly  upon  congress.  The  act  of  Miurch  26, 
1804,  provided  that  no  slaves  should  be  introduced 
into  the  territory,  except "  by  a  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  removing  into  said  territory  for  actual 
settlement,  and  being  at  the  time  of  such  removal 
banafde  owner  of  such  slave  or  slaves";  and  the 
act  of  March  80,  1822,  while  forbidding  the  hn- 
portation  of  slaves  from  without  the  United  States, 
by  implication  allowed  the  domestic  slave  trade. 
Both  acts  confirmed  the  laws  then  in  force  in  the 
territories,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  acts;  and 
as  the  territorial  laws  recognized  slavery,  it  con- 


tinued in  f  oroe,  and  Louisiana  and  Fk>rida  entered 
the  Union  as  slave  states.  Upon  the  admiBskm  of 
Louisiana  as  a  state,  (he  continuance  of  the  cus> 
torn  of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  purchase  was 
practically  provided  for  by  the  sixteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  June  4, 1812,  continuing  the  terri- 
torial laws  of  Louisiana  in  the  new  territory  of 
Missouri.  Again,  when  the  new  territory  of 
"  Arkansaw  "  was  created  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
1819,  a  similar  provision  continued  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory the  laws  of  Missouri,  which  recognized  slav- 
ery. The  consequences  of  this  long  lackM,  this 
omission  of  congress  to  prohibit  the  custom  of 
slavery,  which  had  been  recognized  by  French, 
Spanish  and  territorial  law.  had  now  become  ap- 
parent in  the  application  of  Missouri  for  admission 
as  a  slave  state,  and  the  tardy  attempt  in  congresa 
to  attack  the  evil  raised  a  political  storm.  On  the 
one  hand,  since  the  new  state  had  not  the  ability 
to  compel  a  recognition  of  its  existence,  its  recog- 
nition was  clearly  a  matter  of  favor,  on  which 
congress  could  impose  such  conditions  as  it  should 
corndder  needful.  On  the  other,  it  wss  hardly  just 
that  congress  should  permit  the  existmcc  of  even 
an  evil  custom  during  its  own  responsibility  for 
government,  and  only  undertake  to  abolish  it  at 
Uie  instant  of  giving  the  state  professed  self-gov- 
ernment. The  settlement  of  the  case  is  elsewhere 
given  (see  Compbomisrb,  IY.);  it  resulted  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  LouisiaBa 
purchase,  above  SO"*  80'  north  latitude,  and  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state.  As  there 
was  no  abolition  of  the  custom  of  slavery  in  the 
territory  of  Arkansas,  we  must  consider  the  cus- 
tom left  stiU  in  existence  there.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  Arkansas  for  admission  as  a  slave  state  in 
1886,  there  were  some  symptoms  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Missouri  struggle ;  but  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  other  anti-slavery  men  agreed  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas  was  fairly  nominated  in  the  Mis- 
souri bond,  and  the  state  was  admitted.  At  the 
same  session  an  increase  in  the  area  of  Missouri 
(see  that  state)  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
slave  soil  of  the  United  States.  Here  the  extern* 
sion  of  slavery  stopped,  with  the  exception  of  the 
admission  of  Florida  and  Texas  as  slave  states  in 
1845.  (See  Annexations,  III.)  The  area  of  Texas 
had  been  free  soil  under  the  decree  of  Guerrero, 
the  Mexican  dictator,  in  1829,  afterward  ratified 
by  the  Mexican  congress ;  and  slavery  is  not  rec- 
ognized in  the  constitution  of  the  Mexican  stale 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  or  in  the  provisional  Texas 
constitutions  of  1888  and  1885.  But  American  set- 
tlers had  brought  their  slaves  with  them,  and  f  airiy 
introduced  the  custom  of  slavery;  and  the  oonad- 
tution  of  1886  formally  declared  all  persona  of 
color  slaves  for  life,  if  they  had  been  in  that  con- 
dition before  their  emigration  to  Texas,  and  were 
then  held  in  bondage.  This,  though  the  state  was 
not  in  the  Union  as  yet,  was  the  only  instance  of 
the  professed  establishment  of  slavery  by  the  or 
ganic  law  of  an  American  state,  unless  we  are  to 
take  the  Massachusetts  code  of  1641  as  the  firal 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  clearly  expressed  in  a. 
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jMCtion  cyf  the  Kentucky  constitution  of  1850^  na 
follows:  **The  right  of  property  is  before  and 
higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction;  and  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its 
increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right 
of  the  owner  of  any  property  whatever."  It  was 
no  more  necessary,  then,  to  declare  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  property  in  the  case  of  slaves  than 
in  the  case  of  horses;  in  both  cases  the  legisla* 
ture  was  to  accept  and  defend  the  right  without 
question.  A  slave  state  was  regularly  declared 
such,  at  its  admission,  only  by  the  provision  for- 
bidding the  legislature  to  emancipate  slaves  with- 
out consent  of  owners,  or  to  forbid  the  domestic 
slave  trade.  —  As  slavery  reached  the  limits  of  its 
state  extension  in  1845,  it  only  remains  necessary 
to  recur  to  its  attacks  upon  the  territories.  Here 
the  customary  basis  of  slavery  makes  manifest  the 
weakness  of  the  claims  for  its  extension  after 
1845.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  a  recognized  and  unopposed  territorial  custom 
in  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Arkansas :  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  admit,  as  pro-slavery  advocates 
required,  that  the  custom  could  not  be  abolished 
by  statute,  or  prohibited  where  it  did  not  exist. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  the  compromise  of 
1850  (see  Compromises,  Y.)  gave  the  slave  states 
all  they  then  asked.  It  refrained  from  prohibit- 
ing the  custom,  and  gave  the  territorial  legislature 
a  general  right  of  legislation,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  veto  power  of  congress.  But  this  last  was 
now  a  meaningless  form :  it  was 'impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  piissage  of  an  act  by  congress  and  the 
president,  annulling  a  territorial  law  recognizing 
slavery.  Congress  practically  gave  loose  reins  to 
the  territorial  legislatures,  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  New  Mexico  (then  including  Arizona) 
passed  an  act  in  1851  recognizing  peonage,  or  white 
slavery,  and  another  in  1859  recognizing  negro 
slavery;  and  Utah  (then  including  Nevada)  passed 
an  act  in  1853  maintaining  the  right  of  slavehold- 
ing  immigrants  to  the  services  of  their-  slaves. 
None  of  these  acts  was  annulled  until  1863.  (See 
WiLMOT  Proviso.)  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
(see  that  title)  in  1854  went  a  step  further.  It 
took  off  the  Missouri  prohibition  of  1830,  and  al- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  custom  into  all  the 
territories.  It  is  at  least  doubtful,  leaving  out  the 
good  faith  of  the  repeal,  whether  a  custom  could 
properly  be  introduced  in  that  way;  but  the  cli- 
max of  doubtfulness  was  reached  when  the  Kan- 
sas struggle  showed  that  the  custom  had  no  chance 
of  practical  introduction  in  that  territory.  The 
pro-slavery  claim  (see  Dred  Scott  Case;  Deho- 
CRATio  Party,  Y.;  Compromises,  YI.)  was  tlien 
advanced  that  both  congress  and  the  territorial 
legislatures  were  bound  to  defend  slavery  in  the 
territories.  If  negro  slavery  was  based  on  cus- 
tom, and  not  on  organic  law,  this  claim  was  cer- 
tainly a  novelty  in  Jurisprudence.  We  can  easily 
undeiBtand  the  recognition  or  the  prohibition  of 
a  custom  by  statute,  but  the  establishment  of  a 
custom  by  statute  is  beyond  conception.  Yet  this 
is  the  sum  of  the  southern  demand,  when  divested 
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of  vcrbia^o  and  reduced  to  its  real  essence;  and 
secession  was  based  on  the  refusal  of  the  demand. 
—  For  the  political  influence  of  slavery,  see  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  Whig  Party,  American  Party, 
Republican  Party.  For  the  extinction  of  the 
system,  see  Abolition,  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. —  See,  in  general,  Williams'  History  of 
the  Negro  Baee;  Wilson's  Slave  Power  in  Amer- 
iea;  Hildreth's  United  States;  von  Hoist's  United 
States;  Kapp's  Gesehiehte  der  Sktaverei;  1  Draper's 
History  of  the  CivU  War;  Jay's  Miscellaneous 
Writings  on  Slavery;  Cobb's  Historical  Sketch  of 
Slavery;  Goodell's  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery;  Nott's 
Slavery  and  the  Remedy ;  Weston's  Progress  of 
Slavery;  and,  on  behalf  of  slavery.  The  Pro-Slav- 
ery Argument,  including  Hammond's  Letters  on 
Slavery,  and  Dew's  Review  of  the  Virginia  Debate 
of  1882;  Adams'  South  Side  View  of  Slavery;  Fitz- 
hugh's  Sociology  for  the  South;  and  Sawyer's 
Southern  Institutions, — (I.)  8  Bancroft's  United 
States,  415;  Hildreth's  Despotism  in  America; 
Kurd's  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage;  H.  Sher- 
man's Slavery  in  the  United  States;  Stroud's  Laws 
of  Slavery;  Goodell's  American  Slave  Code;  Poore's 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions;  authorities  under 
the  states  named,  particularly  Moore's  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts;  Ambler's  (GJumcery)  Reports,  76; 
11  BtaU  Trials,  840,  and  Lofft's  (K,  B.)  Rep<n'ts,  1 
(Sommersett  case) ;  Li vermore's  Historical  Resea  rch 
on  Negroes;  5  Elliot's  Debates,  S92;  Jefferson's 
Notes  on  Virginia  (edit.  1800),  164 ;  1  Bishop's 
History  of  American  Manufactures,  355,  397 ; 
Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  American  Commerce, 
110;  Cotton  is  King  (1855);  Kettell's  Southern 
Wealth  and  Northern  Profits;  Turner's  Histoi^y  of 
Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Gin  (1Q57);  Donnell's  History 
of  Cotton  (1872);  8  von  Hoist's  United  States,  568; 
5  Sumner's  Works,  1,  or  Lester's  Life  of  Sumner, 
811;  Kel^pefs  Impending  Crisis;  Olmstead's  Cotton 
Kingdom;  Census  Reports,  1850-70;  King's  The 
Great  South  (1875) ;  Haygood's  The  New  South 
(1880).— (IL)  The  general  authorities;  the  first 
seven  authorities  under  preceding  section;  Hors- 
manden's  New  York  Negro  Plot  of  1741 ;  Atlantic 
Monthly,  June,  1861  (Vesey),  August,  1861  (Turn- 
er); Giddings'  FxOes  of  Florida.— (III.)  Clark- 
son's  History  of  the  Slave  Trade,  52;  (Copley's  His- 
tory of  Slavery,  113;  Andrews'  Slavery  and  theDo- 
meOie  Slave  Trade;  Carey's  The  Sla/ce  Trade,  Do- 
mesUe  and  Foreign;  1  Draper's  History  of  the  CivU 
War,  418;  Foote's  Africa  and  the  American  Flag; 
Continewtal  Monthly,  January,  1862  (Slave  Trade 
in  New  York);  2  Tucker's  Blackstone,  Appendix, 
49;  1  Journals  of  Congress,  24;  1  Stat  at  Large,  347 
(act  of  March  22,  1794);  2  Stat,  at  Large,  70,  205, 
426  (acts  of  May  10,  1800,  Feb.  28,  1808,  and 
March  2,  1807);  Quincy's  Life  of  Quincy,  102;  3 
Stat,  at  Large,  450, 533, 600  (acts  of  April  20, 1818, 
March  3,  1819,  and  May  15,  1820) ;  W.  B.  Law- 
rence's Visitation  and  Search;  Cleveland's  A.  H 
SUphens  in  PuMic  and  Private,  647;  Sprott's  For- 
eign Slaw  Trade.  —  ^IV.)  The  general  authorities; 
Caimes'  The  Slave  P&wer;  2  Olmstead's  Cotton 
Kingdom,  192;  Census  Report,  1850.  —(V.)  1  Stat. 
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(U  Large,  106,  and  2  ib.,  70,  286  (cessions  by  North 
Carolina  and  Gh^orgia);  4  Jaumais  of  Omgre$$,  880 
(ordinance  of  1784);  authorities  under  Osdinancb 
OF  1787;  Fisher's  Law  of  the  Territories;  2  Ben- 
ton's Debaiea  of  Congre»,  221,  and  16  Ob.  (index  un- 
der Slaverp);  for  the  acts  in  regard  to  the>  states 
and  territories,  see  authorities  under  their  names. 
Alexander  Johnston. 

SMITH,  Adftm.  The  name  of  Adam  Smith 
is  the  greatest  in  political  economy.  He  has  had 
the  singular  fortune  to  stamp  his  impress  inef- 
faoeably  on  the  intellectual  world  as  well  as  on  the 
world  of  facts.  Adam  Smith  is  not  only  the  ac- 
knowledged f  oundei^of  economic  science,  but  the 
authority  appealed  to,  and  who  inspired  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  and  Huskisson,  those  dauntless  ministers 
of  his  ideas.  His  life,  wholly  devoted  to  study 
and  thought,  passed  away  modestly  and  peace- 
fully. The  information  we  possess  regarding 
him  is  small.  We  shall  endeavor  more  especially, 
within  the  limited  space  allowed  us,  to  bring  into 
relief  the  facts  calculated  to  make  known  the 
character  of  the  man  and  to  explain  the  works  of 
the  thinker.  —  The  little  village  of  Eirkaldy,  in 
Fifeshire,  in  Scotland,  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Adam  Smith,  who  was  bom  there, 
on  June  5,  1728.  His  father,  who  was  comptrol- 
ler of  the  customs,  had  died  several  months  be- 
fore Adam  Smith  was  born.  His  mother  watched 
over  his  childhood,  and  she  more  than  once  had 
cause  to  fear  for  his  life;  for  his  constitution  was 
frail  and  sickly.  When  he  was  only  three  years 
old,  he  was  playing  before  his  uncle's  house,  when 
a  band  of  gypsies  passing  by  kidnaped  him.  The 
alarm  was  given;  his  uncle  gathered  his  friends 
together,  overtook  the  kidnapers  in  a  neighbor- 
ing wood,  and  rescued  his  nephew.  —  From  the 
school  in  Eirkaldy,  in  which  he  received  his  early 
education,  Adam  Smith  went,  in  1737,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  there  attended  the  lect- 
ures on  moral  philosophy  of  the  illustrious  head 
of  the  Scotch  school,  Hutcheson,  whose  teaching 
made  a  decided  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Adam  Smith.  He  appreciated  the  solid  and  prac- 
tical worth  of  it,  and  all  his  writings  show  that  he 
adopted  its  exalted  spiritualism,  its  solid  common 
sense  and  its  strong  morality.  He  always  retained 
a  filial  feeling  for  Hutcheson,  and  never  spoke  of 
him  but  with  the  expression  of  the  sincerest  ad- 
miration and  the  deepest  gratitude.  —  Intended 
by  his  family  for  the  church,  Adam  Smith  was 
admitted  to  BaUol  college,  at  Oxford.  The  fu- 
ture philosopher  at  first  applied  himself,  with 
marked  preference,  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  of  the  physical  sciences.  He  knew  not  only 
the  theory  of  these  sciences,  but  had  devoted 
much  time  to  their  history.  These  successive  en- 
deavors of  the  human  intellect  in  the  search  of 
truth  had  a  charm  which  delighted  his  investi- 
gating mind.  From  the  sciences  he  passed  to  lit- 
erature, and,  after  a  stay  of  seven  years,  he  read 
with  equal  facility  the  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Italian  poets.    He  frequently  exercised  himself  in 


translating  from  the  French,  with  a  view  to  his 
hnprovement  in  the  art  of  writing.  He  r^;arded 
this  exercise  as  eminently  calculated  to  perfect 
one's  style.  —After  completing  his  studies  at  Ox- 
ford, he  returned  to  Kirkaldy.  Determined  to 
give  up  the  ministry,  he  decided  to  live  with  his 
mother,  in  the  peace  which  she  alone  could  bring 
him,  and  to  limit  his  ambition  to  the  uncertain 
hope  of  obtaining  one  of  those  modest  ofltos  to 
which  literary  talent  then  led  in  Scotland.  In 
1748  he  began  to  put  his  projects  into  execution, 
by  opening  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  came  to  es- 
tablish himself,  a  public  course  of  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres.  These  lectures  attracted  a  large  num- 
ber of  hearers,  and  in  a  short  time  gave  him  sub- 
stantial fame;  for  in  1751  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  following  year  to  that  of  moral  phUoeophy, 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Crai|rie,  the 
successor  of  Hutcheson.  He  filled  this  chair  for 
thirteen  years,  and  always  looked  upon  thia  period 
of  his  life  as  the  most  useful  to  his  fellow-men  as 
well  as  the  happiest  to  himself.  The  brilliancy  of 
his  reputation  gathered  around  him  a  crowd  of  stu- 
dents eager  to  hear  him.  The  subjects  of  liis  course 
became  the  fashionable  study ;  and  his  opinions 
the  principal  object  of  the  discussions  which  en- 
tertained literary  societies.  Certain  inflections  of 
the  professor's  voice  even,  and  certain  favorite 
expressions  of  his,  became  matters  of  imitation. 
The  talents  of  Mr.  Smith,  said  one  of  his  hearers, 
appeared  nowhere  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duties  as  professor.  In  delivering 
liis  lectures  he  relied  almost  entirely  upon  his 
readiness  in  extemporizing.  His  style,  though 
lacking,  it  is  true,  in  grace,  was  clear,  and  free 
from  c^ectation,  and  as  he  was  seen  to  be  interested 
in  his  subject,  he  never  failed  to  interest  his  hear- 
ers. Each  discourse  consisted  commonly  in  dis- 
tinct propositions,  which  he  made  it  his  study 
successively  to  prove  and  explain.  These  propo- 
sitions, stated  in  general  terms,  had  often,  from 
the  very  extent  of  their  subject,  an  appearance  of 
paradox.  In  his  endeavors  to  devdop  them,  it 
was  not  unusual  to  see  him  at  first  appear  as  if 
embarrassed  and  not  thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject,  and  even  speaking  with  a  kind  of  hesita- 
tion. But  as  he  went  on,  the  subject  seemed  to 
grow  before  him;  his  manner  became  warm  and 
animated,  and  his  expressions  easy  and  flowing. 
In  delicate  points  susceptible  of  controversy,  you 
would  have  recognized  without  difficulty  that  he 
secretly  entertained  the  thought  of  some  opposi- 
tion to  his  opinions,  and  that  he  consequently  fdt 
obliged  to  maintain  them  with  the  greater  energy 
and  vehemence.  The  abundance  and  the  variety 
of  his  explanations  and  illustrations  tlirew  Ijg-ht 
upon  his  subject,  as  he  handled  it.  —He  divided 
his  course  into  four  parts;  the  first  three  included 
natural  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  moral  principles  which  rdate  to  jus- 
tice. In  the  first  part  of  his  course  he  examined 
the  various  political  regulations  which  are  not 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  justice,  but  upon 
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that  of  expediency,  and  the  object  of  which  was 
to  increase  the  wealth,  power  and  prosperity  of 
the  state.  From  this  point  of  view  he  considered 
the  political  institutions  relating  to  commerce,  to 
finance,  and  to  ecclesiastical  and  military  estab- 
lishments. What  he  taught  upon  these  various 
subjects  forms  the  substance  of  the  work  since 
published  under  the  title  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations." 
This  exact  evidence  proves,  that,  since  1758.  al- 
though this  part  of  his  course  was  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  economic  legislation,  Adam  Smith 
had  formed  an  opinion  dn  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  political  economy.  It  is  impossible  to 
•determine  wherein  the  opinions  of  the  professor 
-of  moral  philosophy  differed  from  those  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  since  nothing 
remains  to  us  of  his  teaching  but  this  indication 
•of  one  of  his  disciples.  However,  Adam  Smith 
only  followed  the  example  of  his  master  whom  he 
reverenced,  in  introducing  the  consideration  of 
•economical  order  into  his  course  of  moral  phUos- 
-ophy ,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  the  single  chapter  of  the 
"Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy"  of  Hutcheson, 
in  which  he  treats  of  value,  of  exchange,  etc., 
that  we  owe  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations."  —  From 
this  period  also  his  friendship  with  Hume,  who 
had  just  published  the  second  part  of  his  **  Es- 
says" (1752),  dates.  In  the  nine  discourses  on 
political  economy  contained  in  this  work,  Hume, 
in  attacking  the  erroneous  theories  of  the  mercan- 
tile system  and  of  protective  duties,  determined 
the  true  principles  of  the  nature  of  wealth,  the 
profit  of  capital,  and  the  s<^idarity  of  interests. 
This  friendship,  precious  to  both  of  them,  kept 
up  by  their  daily  relations,  to  which  Adam  Smith 
brought  profound  convictions  and  an  ardent  love 
of  humanity,  and  his  friend  a  cold  and  Jesting 
skepticism,  which  took  away  nothing  from  the 
sincerity  of  his  affection,  this  friendship,  which 
is  a  eulogy  for  both  of  them  in  this  age  of  irrita- 
ble vanity  and  literary  Jealousies,  lasted  until  the 
'Cnd  of  Hume's  life,  and  it  is  permissible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  the  "Essays"  exercised 
an  influence  over  his  friend  favorable  to  the  di- 
rection of  his  thoughts  toward  political  economy. 
"This  we  know  certainly,  that  the  principal  mer- 
<;hants  of  Edinburgh,  then  a  very  commercial 
town,  shared  Smith's  views  in  the  matter  of  cus- 
toms, and  that  he  himself  drew  from  their  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  that  knowledge  of  facts 
which  characterizes  his  great  work.  —  Half  a 
century  later,  the  most  illustrious  propagator  of 
his  doctrines,  J.  B.  Say,  crossed  over  to  Glasgow. 
I  wished  to  see,  he  wrote,  the  place  which  was 
the  cradle  of  sound  doctrines  in  political  econo- 
my. I  was  conducted  to  a  long,  narrow  room, 
where  everything  still  remained  as  in  Smith's 
time.  An  arm  chair  of  old  black  eather  towered 
bety^een  two  of  the  windows,  and  I  confess  that 
I  could  not  seat  myself  in  it  without  very  strong 
amotion  mingled  with  respect.  It  is  my  inmost 
conviction  that  sound  ideas  of  political  econo- 
my will  change  the  face  of  the  world;  now,  can  a 


man  look  coolly  at  the  source  of  a  great  river  ? 
Remarkable  coincidence!  At  the  same  period 
at  which,  in  his  Glasgow  attic.  Smith  was  utter- 
ing his  first  principles  on  political  economy;  un- 
der the  chateau  of  Versailles,  the  same  ideas 
were  germinating  in  the  head  of  Quesnay,  and 
prompting  his  articles  in  the  Encydopedie  (1756). 
—  It  was  after  he  had  been  for  seven  years  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow,  that  Adam 
Smith  published  his  "Theory  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments. "  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  theory 
is,  that  the  actions  of  others  are  the  only  source 
of  our  moral  perceptions.  The  Judgments  which 
we  pass  as  to  the  morality  of  our  own  acts,  are 
but  a  personal  application  of  the  Judgments  which 
we  pass  on  the  acts  of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  this 
mond  approbation  which  Smith  ca\]B  fellow-feeling. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  book  he  explains  how  we 
learn  to  Judge  of  the  conduct  of  others;  in  the 
second,  how,  in  applying  this  Judgment  to  our- 
selves, we  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  duty  to  be  per- 
'formed.  **  Smith  is  in  the  right,"  well  says  M. 
Cousin,  "when  he  develops  the  charms  of  sympa- 
thy, when  he  urges  us  to  have  ceaselessly  before 
our  eyes  the  conditions  upon  which  others  sympa- 
thize with  us,  and  bestow  upon  us  all  that  is  sweet- 
est to  the  human  heart,  to  wit,  the  approbation 
and  good  will  of  our  fellow-men.  Smith's  mistake 
is  to  have  believed,  or  to  have  appeared  to  believe, 
that  fellow-feeling  is  itself  the  good.  The  two 
differ  in  principle;  and  it  is  of  consequence  that 
this  difference  should  be  made  manifest,  firstly, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  then  for  the  sake  of  virtue 
itself;  for  virtue  is  impaired  at  its  very  founda- 
tion, if  it  pursues  an  end  not  its  own;  and  it  is  all 
over  with  virtue,  if,  when  by  reason  of  a  going 
astray  of  opinion,  it  comes  to  be  wanting  in  fellow- 
feeling,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  itself 
by  its  own  power,  and  to  be  sufficient  unto  itself." 
For,  indeed,  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling,  a  noble 
and  entirely  personal  feeling,  are  only  a  result  of 
our  organization;  and  Adam  Smith,  by  assigning 
it  the  first  place  as  the  source  of  human  actions, 
sacrificed  to  it  the  principle  itself  of  which  it  is 
only  the  sign,  conscience  itself,  that  rule  which 
subsists  invariably  and  sovereignly  obligatory 
above  the  caprices  of  the  imagination  and  of  the 
heart,  and  above  the  force  of  circumstances.  ~ 
Singular  inconsistency  of  the  spirit  of  system;  it 
is  the  philosopher  of  sympathy,  the  too  exclusive 
defender  of  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and 
commiseration,  whom  the  opponents  of  political 
economy  have  accused  of  selfishness  and  of  im- 
placable hardness  to  the  misery  of  his  fellow-men  I 
If  these  blind  traducers  of  economic  doctrine  did 
not  recall  that  the  economist  of  Glasgow  had  writ- 
ten and  proved  that  those  who  feed,  clothe  and 
lodge  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  should  have 
a  large  enough  share  in  the  product  of  their  work 
to  be  sufficiently  fed,  lodged  and  clothed,  they 
should  at  least  have  been  careful  that  their  attacks 
were  directed  against  the  philosopher  who  had 
made  sympathy  the  only  motive  of  our  actions 
and  the  law  of  duty.  —Toward  the  end  of  1763 
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the  wish  to  visit  the  continent,  and  the  liberal 
offers  which  were  made  him,  determined  Smith 
to  accompany  the  young  duke  of  Buccleugh  in 
the  travels  which  he  contemplated  undertaking. 
He  sent  to  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow 
his  resignation  of  the  office  he  had  filled  for  thir- 
teen years.  Universal  regret  was  felt,  and  the  uni- 
versity recorded  its  thought  upon  the  register,  and 
said  that  "the  university  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  its  shicere  regret  at  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Smith,  whose  distinguished  vh'tues  and  amiable 
qualities  had  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues,  and  who  had  honored  the  uni- 
versity by  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge. His  elegant  and  ingenious  '  Theory  of  the 
Moral  Sentiments'  had  won  for  him  the  esteem 
of  men  of  taste  and  letters  all  over  Europe.  His 
happy  talent  of  throwing  light  upon  the  most  ab- 
stract subjects,  his  assiduity  in  communicating 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  exactness  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  position,  which  characterized 
him  as  a  professor,  were  for  the  yoimg  men  in- 
trusted to  his  care  a  source  of  enjoyment  as  well 
as  of  sound  instruction."  Smith  and  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh  embarked  for  the  continent  in  March, 
1764.  After  a  stay  of  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Paris, 
they  took  up  thicir  residence  at  Toulouse,  which 
had  just  witnessed  the  execution  of  theimfortunate 
Calus.  They  spent  eighteen  months  here  in  the 
society  of  the  principal  members  of  the  parliament 
of  that  city.  From  Toulouse  they  proceeded 
toward  Geneva,  crossing  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  France;  after 
a  sojourn  of  two  months  in  this  city  they  returned 
to  Paris.  This  was  in  December,  1765,  and  they 
remained  there  until  October  of  the  following 
year.  —  Smith  had  long  been  familiar  with  French 
literature.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  from  a  letter  of  Hume's  we 
learn  that  he  had  read  Helvetius'  VEsprit,  and 
Voltaire's  Condide.  Furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  Hume,  the  Scotch  philosopher 
met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  from  Alem- 
bert,  Helvetius,  Marmontel  and  Madame  Ricco- 
boni.  He  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Anville,  and  became  especially  inti- 
mate with  a  son  of  the  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld. 
This  noble  and  generous  mind  began  later  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments," 
which  he  did  not  finish,  and  the  grateful  philoso- 
pher, who  had  in  his  first  edition  associated  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  Maximes  with  that  of 
Mandeville,  took  care  to  drop  from  the  second  his 
criticism  on  the  grandfather  of  his  friend.  —  The 
physiocratic  school  was  at  this  time  in  all  the  ardor 
of  the  strife  against  the  partisans  of  the  mercantile 
and  restrictive  system.  It  had  been  for  several 
years  in  possession  of  the  doctrine  which  made  it 
what  it  was;  for  in  1758  Quesnay  had  published 
his  TaUeau  economique,  printed  at  Versailles, 
under  the  eye  of  the  king.  The  very  year  in 
which  Smith  left  England,  Le  Trosne,  then  king's 
advocate  at  Orleans,  publicly  professed  the  mas- 
ter's principles  in  a  discourse  on  the  decadence  of 


the  magistracy;  and  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris, 
the  £^MmSrides  du  CUoyen,  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  principles  of  Quesnay,  and  the  Jour- 
nal de  Vaffneultuj'e,  du  commerce  et  des finances,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dupont  de  Nemours,  to  defend 
them,  were  established.  At  this  same  time  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  economists,  Abeille,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  exclusive  privileges  in  mat- 
ters of  commerce,  which  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived. Thus  Smith  was  witness,  during  his  stay 
in  Paris,  of  the  contest  of  economical  systems. 
Unfortunately,  no  details  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
so  interesting  in  the  history  of  science,  have  come 
down  to  us.  We  learn  from  Dugald  Stewart  that 
he  took  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Turgot,  and 
that  he  corresponded  with  Quesnay,  but  nothing 
further.  Dupont  de  Nemours  is  more  explicit, 
and  represents  him  as  having  been  his  condisciple 
at  Quesnay 's.  ' *  Dupont  de  Nemours,"  says  J  B. 
Say,  "  told  me  that  he  often  met  Adam  Smith  in 
that  society,  perhaps  the  most  respectable  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  he  was  there  regarded  as  a  judi- 
cious and  simple  man,  but  as  one  who  had  not 
yet  shown  what  he  was  capable  of."  What  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  profound  esteem  which 
Smith  always  preserved  for  the  ingenious  and 
thoughtful  founder  of  the  physiocratic  school.  He 
intended  to  dedicate  his  great  work  to  him,  and 
only  the  death  of  Quesnay  (1774)  prevented  the 
realization  of  this  noble  thought.  It  is  certain 
that  Turgot  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  abil- 
it3%  and  Condorcet  relates,  that,  after  his  retire* 
ment  from  the  ministry,  he  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  Smith.  These  two  great  minds,  the 
beauty  of  whose  characters  vied  with  the  loftiness 
of  their  intellect,  were  worthy  to  understand  eaeh 
other,  but  there  remains  no  trace  of  this  inter- 
change of  letters.  The  papers  left  by  Turgot  liave 
revealed  none ;  those  of  Adam  Smith  were  de- 
stroyed before  his  death  by  his  own  order,  and  his 
most  intimate  friends  never  had  any  knowleilge  of 
this  correspondence.  —  It  is,  nevertheless,  diflicult 
to  suppose,  that,  during  the  nine  months  whicli  he 
spent  in  Paris,  in  society  where  economical  topics 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  conversation  of  so 
many  men  in  whom  he  recognized  great  learning 
and  distinguished  ability,  and  of  whom  he  declared 
that  their  doctrine  approached  the  nearest  to  the 
truth,  should  have  been  without  influence  on  the 
formation  of  his  principles.  But  to  what  extent 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  any  written 
document,  to  determine.  Must  we  infer,  as  have 
some,  from  the  solicitous  and  minute  care  taken 
by  Smith  shortly  before  his  death  to  have  his 
manuscripts— among  which  were  the  lectures  de- 
livered at  Glasgow  on  economic  subjects — de- 
stroyed, that  he  had  an  especial  interest  in  leaving 
nothing  from  which  the  succession  of  his  ideas 
could  be  conjectured  ?  This  w  a  pure  hypothesis, 
as  well  as  a  most  improbable  one,  and  does  noth- 
ing but  complicate  a  problem, the  solution  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give. — Back  in  England  in 
October,  1766,  Smith  returned  to  Kirkaldy. where 
he  lived  for  ten  years  near  hia  mother,  and  in  the 
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society  of  some  of  the  friends  of  his  childhood. 
His  friend  Hume,  then  librarian  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates  at  Edinburgh,  strove  several  times,  but 
in  vain,  to  draw  him  away  from  his  solitude.  "  I 
want  to  know  what  you  have  done,"  Hume  wrote 
to  Smith,  in  1769,  "  and  I  intend  to  exact  a  strict 
account  from  you  of  the  use  you  are  making  of 
your  time  in  your  retreat."  Four  years  later,  he 
added :  "  I  will  not  accept  the  excuse  of  your 
health,  which  I  regard  only  as  a  subterfuge  in- 
vented by  indolence  and  love  of  solitude.  In  truth, 
if  you  continue  to  listen  to  those  two  little  evil  ad- 
visers, you  will  end  by  breaking  completely  with 
society,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  parties  in- 
terested." —  It  was  from  this  stubborn  meditation 
of  six  years  that  the  great  work  came  which  was 
to  immortalize  his  name.  The  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  he  had  beijun  to  write  in  1771,  and  which 
appeared  in  March,  1776,  disclosed  the  secret  of 
his  long  retreat.  A  month  afterward  Hume  con- 
gratulated him  in  the  following  glowing  terms: 
•**  My  dear  Mr.  Smith,  your  work  has  afforded  me 
the  greatest  pleasure;  and  in  reading  it,  I  emerged 
from  a  state  of  painful  anxiety.  It  is  a  work,  the 
expectation  of  which  kept  in  such  suspense  your- 
self, your  friends  and  the  public,  that  I  trembled 
to  see  it  appear;  but  at  last  I  am  relieved.  Not 
that — reflecting  how  much  attention  this  reading 
exacts,  and  how  little  disposed  the  public  is  to 
bestow  such — I  must  not  still  distrust  for  some 
lime  the  first  breath  of  popular  favor;  but  there 
arc  in  it  depth,  solidit)',  subtle  penetration,  and  a 
multitude  of  curious  facts:  such  merits  should, 
sooner  or  later,  fix  the  attention  of  public  opinion. 
If  you  were  here,  at  my  fireside,  I  should  contest 
some  of  your  principles.  But  this  and  a  hundred 
other  things  can  be  discussed  only  in  conversation. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  soon,  for  the  state  of  my 
health  is  very  bad,  and  will  not  admit  of  a  very 
long  delay."  These  sad  presentiments  were  not 
long  in  being  realized.  Four  months  later,  Hume 
was  no  more  ;  Smith  felt  his  death  keenly,  and 
has  left  us,  in  the  touching  account  which  he  gave 
of  his  friend's  deatli,  and  in  the  merited  eulogy  of 
his  character,  the  trace  of  his  bitter  regrets.  — 
Hume  simply  anticipated  the  judgment  of  poster- 
ity, which,  in  its  admiration,  has  associated  the 
name  of  Smith  with  those  of  Grotius  and  Montes- 
quieu. Smith  indeed  gave  to  economic  science 
tlie  character  of  certitude,  which  these  two  great 
men  had  impressed  upon  international  law  and  po- 
litical .science.  He  placed  it  upon  a  basis  which  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  may  perhaps  enlarge, 
but  never  displace.  The  great  principle  which 
is  the  starting  point  of  all  economic  phenomena, 
he  lays  down  in  the  beginning  of  his  work : 
The  annual  labor  of  every  nation  is  the  fund  which 
originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually  consumes, 
and  which  consist  always  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  that  labor  or  in  what  is  purchased  with 
that  produce  of  other  nations.  These  words  con- 
tained a  revolution  in  the  order  of  economic  ideas. 


Breaking  with  the  opinions  generally  received  in 
his  own  age,  he  at  the  same  time  Separated  himself 
from  the  partisans  of  the  mercantile  system,  who 
made  all  wealth  consist  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  from  the  physiocrates,  who  regarded  the  soil 
as  the  only  source  of  it.  Instead  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land,  what  does  he  place  at 
the  summit  of  his  science?  Man,  of  whom  labor 
is  the  manifestation;  man  with  his  productive 
powers,  the  potency  of  which  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  division  of  employments  and  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  The  classes  of  producers 
who  had  been  regarded  by  the  physiocrates  as  trib- 
utaries of  landed  property,  raised  by  him  to  the 
rank  in  which  their  services  class  them  in  society, 
are  henceforth  respectable  and  useful  by  the  same 
title  as  the  others.  He  invites  all,  under  the  rule 
of  the  law  of  labor,  to  the  exploitation  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  to  the  enrichment  of  individuals  and 
nations,  to  the  fusion  of  interests,  and  in  subject- 
ing them  to  the  same  obligations  toward  the  state, 
he  claims  for  them  liberty  in  the  choice  of  their 
work,  in  the  movement  of  capital  and  the  circu- 
lation of  products. —  In  this  framework,  in  the 
order  which  he  assigns  to  them  in  it,  and  in  a 
series  of  searching  and  concise  arguments,  his  in- 
genious and  profound  analyses  of  the  division  of 
labor,  the  price  of  goods,  the  power  of  saving  and 
the  action  of  capital,  credit,  banks  and  duties, 
range  themselves.  These  different  elements  of 
economic  science,  several  of  which  had  already 
been  successfully  studied  by  Locke,  Hume,  Verri 
and  Turgot,  had  new  light  thrown  on  them  by 
Smith,  a  light  which  is  diffused  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Everything  is 
treated  with  the  supreme  composure  of  superior 
reason  and  immutable  good  sense,  which,  carried 
thus  far,  amounts  to  genius.  No  contemporary 
passion  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  judgment. 
The  principles  which  he  teaches  are  not  a  weapon 
in  his  hand,  but  only  the  generalized  expression 
of  facts  conscientiously  observed.  One  thing  alone 
inspired  him  with  an  indignation  which  he  could 
scarcely  restrain;  the  spirit  of  monopoly. — No  one 
before  Smith  had  shown  with  more  clearness  and 
foresight  the  advantages  of  economic  liberty,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  conciliation  of  individual 
and  general  interest.  But  the  honor  of  liaving 
extolled  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  of  having 
established  It  upon  its  true  basis,  belongs  to  the 
physiocratic  school.  Smith,  in  his  "WeaUh  of 
Nations,"  faithful  in  this  to  the  ideas  which  he 
had  indicated  in  his  course  of  moral  philosophy, 
considers  liberty  as  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  the  productive  forces,  and  justi- 
fies it  by  economic  usefulness  and  expediency. 
Quesnay  and  Turgot  demand  it  as  a  right,  and 
present  it  to  us  as  the  expression  of  Justice.  In 
fact,  liberty,  froili  the  economic  point  of  view,  is 
a  right,  because  it  has  its  source  in  more  freedom, 
and  ends  in  personal  responsibility  and  positive 
duties;  it  is  just,  because  it  alone  is  able  to  insure 
to  man  the  remuneration  which  is  really  due  to 
his  efforts,  and  to  the  goods,  as  a  consequence,  the 
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price  which  belongs  to  them.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
phyaiocrates,  liberty  is  not  only  tlie  most  favorable 
manner  of  making  an  equitable  division  of  the 
fruits  of  labor  and  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to 
man's  activity,  but  the  manifestation  of  his  con- 
science, the  sign  of  his  right,  and  the  source  of 
his  duties.  Notwithstanding  the  deviations  into 
which  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn 
by  a  vicious  method  rather  than  by  an  error  of 
principle,  notwithstanding  their  adventurous  in- 
cursions into  the  domain  of  natural  law,  it  will 
be  the  everlasting  honor  of  these  worthy  heirs  to 
the  Cartesian  tradition,  to  have  given  as  a  founda- 
tion to  political  economy  the  grand  principles  of 
property,  liberty,  and  individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility, witii  which  all  economic  questions 
are  necessarily  connected.  Smith  regarded  man 
as  a  being  exclusively  productive;  and  just  as  in 
his  system  of  moral  philosophy  he  did  not  rise  to 
the  superior  idea  of  the  good,  of  which  sympathy, 
or  feUoW'feeUng,  is  but  the  result,  so  in  political 
economy  he  did  not  ascend  to  the  idea  of  the  just, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  first  data  upon  which  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  man  and  of  society  rests.  —  The 
fault  has  been  found,  and  justly, with  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  of  a  lack  of  proper  arrangement  of 
the  various  parts,  which  prevents  the  whole  of  the 
doctrine  from  being  clearly  discerned  from  the 
beginning :  questions  of  the  greatest  importance 
are  often  treated  there  incidentally  and  d  propaa  of 
questions  which  should  have  been  presented  only 
as  secondary  ones.  Thus  the  author's  ideas  on  the 
price  of  things  are  intercalated  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  diulng  the  last 
four  centuries;  his  notions  on  money  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  treaty  of  commerce ;  his  principles  of 
commercial  liberty  in  the  examination  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.  But  if  this  great  work  offends  by 
a  lack  of  method,  it  none  the  less  remains  the  finest 
monument  raised  to  political  economy.  What  a 
treasury  of  true  ideas,  of  ingenious  and  profound 
observations,  does  it  not  offer  us  t  It  is  by  draw- 
ing inspiration  from  the  thoughts  of  the  master 
that  his  successors  have  accomplished  all  the  prog- 
ress which  has  since  marked  Uie  advance  of  eco- 
nomic knowledge.  It  was  by  declaring  themselves 
as  his  disciples  that  Malthus,  by  his  theory  of  pop- 
ulation, J.  B.  Say,  by  that  of  outlets,  and  M. 
Dunoyer,  by  his  valuable  studies  on  productive 
services,  enlarged  the  domain  of  science;  and  the 
conunercial  policy  of  England.which  will  one  day 
be  that  of  all  nations,  was  inaugurated  under  his 
auspices,  and  triumphed-  by  the  help  of  his  argu- 
ments. —  Smith  passed  the  two  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 
in  London,  in  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  England,  and  in  frequent  intercotirse  with 
Gibbon,  Burke  and  Pulteney.  In  1778,  having 
been  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  the  duke 
of  Buccleugh,  commissioner  of  customs  in  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  in  this 
city  that  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  glided 
away.  The  leisure  allowed  him  by  the  business 
of  his  ofiice  was  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  the 


revision  of  his  works,  the  successive*  editioiiB  or 
which  he  superintended  with  great  attention.  He- 
had,  it  is  said,  the  intention  of  publishing  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  VEtprii  des  lou.  This  study 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  treatise  on  civil 
and  political  law  which  he  hadWdertaken  to- 
write.  The  death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  lost  in 
1784,  and,  four  years  later,  that  of  a  cousin  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  were  the  cause  of  a  grief 
from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  In  1787 
the  university  of  Qlasgow  conferred  the  title  of 
rector  upon  him,  an  honor  which  he  appreciated; 
very  highly.  From  that  time  his  strength  gradu- 
ally failed.  When  he  felt  the  first  attack  of  the- 
painful  nuilady  which  was  to  carry  him  to  the 
grave,  he  ordered  all  his  papers  to  be  destroyed.. 
"I  intended  to  have  done  more,"  said  he  to  his 
friends,  "and  there  are  materials  in  my  papers* 
which  I  might  have  turned  to  account;  but  that 
is  out  of  the  question  now."  His  resolution  with 
regard  to  this  had  long  been  taken,  as  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hume  in  1778  shows.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1790,  after  severe  suffering,  borne  with  cou- 
rageous resignation,  this  great  man  was  taken  away 
from  science  and  the  world.  —  His  character  was 
at  once  affectionate  and  reserved,  frank  and  lively, 
and  his  habits  of  a  simplicity  from  which  he  never 
deviated  at  any  period  of  his  life.  His  generous 
and  impetuous  soul«'  under  an  outwardly  cold  ap- 
pearance, rose  to  enthusiasm,  when  there  was  ques- 
tion of  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  He  spoke- 
little,  and  when  he  was  forced  into  his  intrench- 
ments,  his  speech  ,was  embarrassed,  and  his  expo- 
sitions assumed,  without  his  knowledge,  a  dog- 
matic form  which  gave  them  the  semblance  of  a. 
lesson.  This  manner  of  expressing  himself  was  a. 
result  of  the  habit  contracted  in  his  public  course 
on  the  science,  and  not  of  pretension,  which  was 
far  from  his  mind,  for  never  was  there  any  one 
whose  modesty  was  more  easily  alarmed  than  his. 
He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  philosophic 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  mind;  but  he 
Jacked  penetration  in  his  judgment  of  individuals. 
The  studious  and  retired  life  which  he  had  led 
bad  familiarized  him  but  little  with  the  character 
and  passions  of  men.  His  memory  was  prodig- 
ious, but  very  far  from  being  a  ready  one.  If 
Adam  Smith  did  not  share  the  brilliant  qualities 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  at  least  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that 
penetrating  exactness  and  firmness  of  opinion 
which  are  perhaps  more  useful  to  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
fer glory  on  their  possessor.*       M.  Mokjean. 

•  While  he  occupied  his  chair  at  Glasgow,  Smith  wu  in 
the  habit  of  giving  certain,  lectures  on  the  elements  of  polit- 
ical economy,  as  it  was  pnderetood  in  his  time,  i.  e.,  ap<m 
those  artificial  regnlations  and  restraints  of  civil  society 
which  statesmen  conceive  to  be  necessary  or  expedient.  Hoe 
he  was  accustomed  to  draw  those  inferences  in  favor  of  a 
policy  of  freedom  which  he  afterward  expanded  into  his  cel- 
ebrated work.  Neither  he,  nor,  indeed,  any  one  else,  had 
ever  elaborated  at  this  time  the  laws  under  which  the  pio- 
daction  of  wealth  is  eflbctually  secured. —The  modem  set 
of  political  economy  has  been  developed  from  a  host  of  i 
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SMUGGLING.  The  offense  of  importing  pro- 
liibited  articles,  or  of  defrauding  the  revenue  by  the 
introduction  of  articles  into  consumption,  without 
paying  the  duties  chargeable  upon  them.  It  may 
be  committed  indifferently  either  upon  the  excise 
or  customs  revenue.  —  Origin  and  Prevention  of 

live  indnctloiiB.  Statesmeii,  misled  by  the  eeliUh  mlBrepre- 
sentations  of  reputed  exporte,  have  from  time  to  time  con- 
trolled and  mifldirected  trade  in  the  fancied  interests  of  trade. 
They  have  attempted  to  be  wiser  than  nature.  They  have 
seen  that  ordcrwl  gcyvemment  have  been  neceasary  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  that  confusion  and  mischief  are 
the  invariable  result  of  uninstructed  self-interest.  But,  for- 
getting that  the  business  of  government  is  to  check  aggres- 
sion only,  and  to  secure  every  man  a  fidr^eld  for  the  exercise 
of  his  own  labor,  they  have  unconsciously  aided  aggression, 
curtailed  liberty,  and  narrowed  the  field  in  which  labor  could 
exercise  itself.  There  is  of  course  a  border,  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  which  the  advocates  of  liberty  and  control  constantly 
contend.  The  wisdom  of  government  in  the  dkys  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  frequently  enough  in  our  own  tinae,  is  to  extend 
the  area  of  government,  and,  with  it,  to  assert  the  Just  con- 
trol of  an  administration  over  the  innocent  acts  of  individu- 
als. Such  a  line  of  action  on  the  part  of  a  government  may 
be  adopted  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  as  Smith  shows 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  where  he  sketches 
the  policy  of  Colbert.  Such  a  policy  found  its  earliest  and 
most  complete  refutation  in  the  reasonings  which  are  con- 
tained in  the'*  Wealth  of  Nations.''  •  •  It  hss  been  ob- 
jected to  Adam  Smith  and  Hume,  tiiat  they  did  not  foresee 
the  French  revolution,  intimately  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  France.  But  the  objection  is  shallow.  What 
is  called  political  prophecy  is  often  mere  guess  work,  which 
no  wise  man  will  ieriously  indulge  in.  The  easiest  way  in 
which  weak  men  think  they  can  gain  a  reputation  is  by  sin- 
ister predictions  of  political  events.  No  one  can  anticipate 
the  conservative  forces  of  society,  no  one  can  gather  enough 
Information  to  make  a  safe  induction  as  to  the  resistance 
which  may  be  made  to  change,  or,  indeed,  as  to  the  forces 
which  will  compel  change.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  po- 
litical prescience.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  inevitable 
consequences  induced  by  certain  kinds  of  political  action. 
This  faculty  Smith  possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  in  a  Air 
higher  degree  than  Hume,  whose  sagacity  and  acuteness  he 
Admired  so  much.  Of  this  prescience  his  great  work  is  the 
most  noteworthy  illustration.  No  person  has  ever  pointed 
out  with  more  exactness  the  effects  of  a  mistaken  commercial 
policy,  the  invariable  reaction  from  a  course  of  legislation 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  a  na- 
tion, and  the  mischievous  consequences  which  ensue  when  a 
pobUc  law  gives  its  sanction  to  private  Belflshness.  *  *  The 
range  of  the  subjects  treated  in  Smith's  work  is  very  wide. 
Socisd  history  and  the  politics  of  commerce  occupy  his  atten- 
tion as  much  as  mere  abstract  reasonings.  His  educational 
theories  have  been  generally  accepted.  His  rules  of  taxation 
are  dassical.  His  vindication  of  free  trade  is  complete.  His 
criticism  of  the  great  company  has  been  the  basis  of  the  latest 
legislation  on  the  Indian  empire.  His  conception  of  the  mu- 
tual rdationa  in  which  nations  stand,  is  as  comprehensive  as 
It  is  generous.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Smith  did  not 
propose  to  himself  the  discovery  of  a  scheme  which  should 
make  any  one  country  wealthy  or  prosperous  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  how  the  wealth  of  nations  should 
be  developed.  He  rose  far  above  the  peddling  maxim,  that 
the  gain  of  one  people  is  the  loss  of  another.  Hence  his 
work  is  international,  and  has  formed  an  effective  protest 
against  those  shams  of  a  sordid  self-interest  which  masks 
Itself  under  the  name  of  patriotism.  —  Among  economists. 
Smith  possesses  the  inductive  mind  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  work  not  only  displays  a  vrealth  of  varied  reading,  but  is 
full  of  facts.  Considering,  too,  how  mexact  were  the  statis- 
tical data  on  which  he  could  in  his  time  rely,  his  sagacity  is 
remarkable.  No  example  of  this  quality  seems  to  me  more 
striking  than  his  inference  that  the  precarious  occupants  in 
the  ancient  manor  must  have  passed  through  a  metayer  ten- 
ancy before  th^  reached  the  independence  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  yeoman,  as  described  by  Fortescue.  Such  was  actu- 
jtlly  the  fact,  as  I  lyave  been  able  to  discover  from  a  very  large 


Smuggling.  This  crime,  which  occupies  so  prom- 
inent a  place  in  the  criminal  legislation  of  all  mod- 
em states,  is  wholly  the  result  of  vicious  commer- 
cial and  financial  legislation.  It  is  the  fruit  either 
of  prohibitions  of  importation,  or  of  oppressively 
high  duties.  It  does  not  originate  in  any  deprav- 
ity inherent  in  man;  but  in  the  folly  and  ignorance 
of  legislators.  A  prohibition  against  importing  a 
commodity  does  not  take  away  the  taste  for  it; 
and  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  any  article 

investigation  of  farm  accounts  during  the  epoch  referred  to 
by  Smith.  But,  in  fact,  to  be  scientific,  political  economy 
must  be  constantiy  inductive.  Half,  and  more  than  half,  of 
the  fallacies  into  which  persons  who  have  handled  this  sub- 
ject have  fallen,  are  the  direct  outcome  of  purely  abstract 
speculation.  In  consequence,  though  he  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  science,  and  necessarily  left  it  incomplete.  Smith  is 
far  more  frequentiy  in  the  right  than  his  critics  are.  Almost 
every  blemish  in  his  work  (some  few  inaccuracies  of  expres- 
sion excepted,  which  arise  from  a  somewhat  loose  use  of 
terms,)  is  due  to  his  exaggerated  sympathy  with  the  economic 
theories  of  his  French  fHends  and  teachers.  It  is  to  this  in- 
fluence that  we  can  trace  his  errora  as  to  the  nature  and  causes 
of  value,  and  whatever  is  defective  in  his  exposition  of  rent. 
Even  here,  however,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  in  the 
right  than  Bicardo,  who  accounts  for  the  origin  of  rent  on 
grounds  which  have  absolutely  no  warrant  in  fact.  His  most 
adverse  critics  have,  however,  united  with  his  warmest  ad- 
mirera  in  his  vindication  of  private  liberty  against  the  inter- 
ference of  government;  that  is,  in  his  advocacy  of  what  are 
called  free  trade  principles.  To  the  modem  reader,  who  rec- 
ognizes tiie  vast  services  which  the  merehants  and  manufact- 
urera  of  Qreat  Britain  have  done  for  such  principles  as  Smith 
advocated,  the  language  which  the  author  uses  about  the  mer- 
cantile classes  seems  Angularly  hanh  and  bitter.  "  The  pas- 
sionate confidence  of  interested  falsehood  " ;  the  policy  of 
a'* great  empire"  being  guided  by  the  policy  of  "shop- 
keepers"; ''impertinent  badges  of  slavery,  imposed  by  the 
groundless  Jealousy  of  merdumts  and  mannfacturen  " ;  "  il- 
liberal and  oppressive  monopolies";  "the  mean  and  malig- 
nant expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,"  and  similarly 
pungent  comments  on  the  machinations  of  the  trading  classes 
a  century  ago,  are  expressions  of  active  animosity  against 
interests  whkh  Smith  must  have  thought  hostile  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  But,  at  that  time,  the  leading  merehants  deserved 
Jlttie  sympathy  from  any  person  who  considered  this  public 
good  as  the  paramount  object  of  economy  and  legislation. 
Their  intrigues  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  bonded 
warehouses.  The  mercantile  classes  drove  Walpole  into  the 
war  of  the  right  of  seareh.  Tlie  real  or  reputed  interests  of 
the  same  order  precipitated  and  prolonged  the  seven-years 
war.  The  costs  of  that  war,  and  the  sustentation  of  the  Bast 
India  company,  whose  conquests  iiad  made  It  bankrupt,  led 
to  the  uprising  of  the  American  colonists,  and  the  war  of  in- 
dependence. The  merehants  who  stimulated,  and  the  nabobs 
and  plantera  who  continued,  these  costly  straggles,  were  no 
doubt  powerful  in  ^Change  alley.  They  were,  moreover,  ready 
to  make  the  highest  biddings  for  rotten  boroughs.  But  they 
were  detested  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  those  free- 
holderf  in  whom,  as  Smith  thought,  the  strength  and  hope  of 
the  nation  resided.  Macaulay  has  given,  in  a  few  words,  a 
statement  of  how  public  opinion  estimated  these  people,  in 
his  "Life  of  Lord  Clive,"  ^e  greatest  of  the  race. -> The 
most  energetic  attack,  however,  which  Smith  made  on  any 
institution  of  his  time,  was  that  on  the  East  India  company. 
To  us  the  company  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  lA  Smith's  day  it 
was  the  most  brilliant  phenomenon  that  the  world  had  ever 
witnessed.  A  very  few  yeara  had  created  the  Indian  empire ; 
had  changed  a  few  timid  and  servile  traden  into  a  force  of 
heroes,  by  whom  successes  had  been  achieved  more  amaaing 
than  those  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  In  the  face  of  this  ex- 
traordinary prestige,  which  aitected  the  whole  western  world, 
the  author  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  dissected  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  great  company,  showed  that  it  failed  as  a 
trader,  and  failed  as  a  ruler;  and  proved  that  its  government 
was  mischievous  to  its  subjects,  and  its  monopoly  a  wrong 
upon  the  English  people.-  Tuorold  Rookbs. 
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occasions  a  universal  desire  to  escape  or  evade 
its  payment.  Hence  the  rise  and  occupation  of 
the  smuggler.  The  risk  of  being  detected  in  the 
clandestine  introduction  of  commodities  under  any 
system  of  fiscal  regulations  may  be  always  valued 
at  a  certain  average  rate;  and  whenever  the  du- 
ties exceed  this  rate,  smuggling  immediately  takes 
place.  Now,  there  are  plainly  but  two  ways  of 
checking  this  practice  :  either  the  temptation  to 
smuggle  must  be  diminished  by  loweiing  the  du- 
ties, or  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smuggling 
must  be  increased.  The  first  is  obviously  the  more 
natural  and  efiicient  method  of  effecting  the  ob- 
ject in  view;  but  the  second  has  been  most  gen- 
erally resorted  to  even  in  cases  where  the  duties 
were  quite  excessive.  (Jovernmenls  have  almost 
uniformly  consulted  the  persons  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  with  respect  to  the  best 
mode  of  rendering  taxes  effectual;  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  interests,  prejudices  and  peculiar 
habits  of  such  persons  utterly  disqualify  them 
from  forming  a  sound  opinion  on  such  a  subject. 
They  can  not  recommend  a  reduction  of  duties  as 
a  means  of  repressing  smuggling  and  increasing 
revenue,  without  acknowledging  their  own  inca- 
pacity to  detect  and  defeat  illicit  practices;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that,  instead  of  ascribing  the 
prevalence  of  smuggling  to  its  true  causes,  the 
officers  of  customs  and  excise  have  almost  uni- 
versally ascribed  it  to  some  defect  in  the  laws,  or 
in  the  mode  of  administering  them,  and  have  pro- 
posed repressing  it  by  new  regulations,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  number  and  severity  of  the  penalties 
affecting  the  smuggler.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, these  attempts  have,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  proved  signally  unsuccessful.  And  it 
has  been  invariably  found,  that  no  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  no  severity 
of  punishment,  can  prevent  the  smugglmg  of 
such  commodities  as  arc  either  prohibited  or 
loaded  with  oppressive  duties.  The  smuggler  is 
generally  a  popular  character;  and  whatever  the 
law  may  declare  on  the  subject,  it  is  ludicrous  to 
expect  that  the  bulk  of  society  should  ever  be 
brought  to  think  that  those  who  furnish  them 
with  cheap  brandy,  geneva,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  guil- 
ty of  any  very  heinous  offense.  "To  pretend," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  to  have  any  scruple  about 
buying  smuggled  goods,  though  a  manifest  en- 
couragement to  the  violation  of  the  revenue  laws, 
and  to  the  perjury  which  almost  always  attends  it, 
would,  in  most  countries,  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  jwdantic  pieces  of  hypocrisy,  which,  instead 
of  gaining  credit  with  anybody,  serve  only  to  ex- 
pose the  person  who  affects  to  practice  them  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  greater  knave  than  most  of  his 
neighbors.  By  this  indulgence  of  the  public  the 
smuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade 
which  he  is  thus  taught  to  consider  as,  in  some 
measure,  innocent;  and  when  the  severity  of  the 
revenue  laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  fre- 
quently disposed  to  defend  with  violence  what  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his  just  property; 
and,  from  Ijeing  at  first  rather  imprudent  than 


criminal,  he  at  last  too  often  becomes  one  of 
the  most  determined  violaters  of  the  laws  of  ao- 
ciety."  (''Wealth  of  Nations,"  p.  406.)  To  cre- 
ate by  means  of  high  duties  an  overwhelmini^ 
temptation  to  indulge  in  crime,  and  then  to  punish 
men  for  indulging  in  it,  is  a  proceeding  completely 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  justice.  It  re- 
volts the  natural  feelings  of  the  people;  and 
teaches  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  worst  char- 
acters—for such  smugglers  generally  are — to  es- 
pouse their  cause,  and  avenge  their  wrongs.  —  A 
punishment  which'  is  not  proportioned  to  the  of- 
fense, and  which  does  not  carry  the  sanction  of 
public  opinion  along  with  it,  can  never  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  effect.  The  true  way  to  put 
down  smuggling  is  to  render  it  unprofitable ;  to 
diminish  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  done  by  surrounding  the  coasts  with 
cordons  of  troops,  by  the  multiplication  of  oaths 
and  penalties,  and  making  the  country  the  theatre 
of  ferocious  and  bloody  contests  in  the  field,  and 
of  perjury  and  chicanery  in  the  courts  of  law; 
but  by  repealing  prohibitions,  and  reducing  duties, 
so  that  their  collection  may  be  enforced  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  vigilance;  and  that  the  for- 
feiture of  the  article  may  be  a  sufficient  penalty 
upon  the  smuggler.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  in 
this  way  only,  that  we  must  seek  for  an  effectual 
check  to  illicit  trafficking.  Whenever  the  profits 
of  the  fair  trader  become  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  smuggler,  the  latter  is  forced  to  abandon  his 
hazardous  profession.  But  so  long  as  prohibitions 
or  oppressively  high  duties  are  kept  up,  or,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  thing,  so  long  as  high  bounUe*  are 
held  out  to  encourage  the  adventurous,  the  needy 
and  the  profiigate  to  enter  on  this  career,  we  may 
be  assured  that  armies  of  excise  and  customs  offi- 
cers, backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of  the  revenue 
laws,  will  be  insufficient  to  hinder  them.  —  It 
would  be  useless  to  enter  in  this  place  into  any 
lengthened  details  to  prove  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  Unluckily,  the  entire  financial  and 
commercial  history  of  all  countries  abounds  with 
instances  in  point,  many  of  which  must  be  famil- 
iar to  every  reader.  The  prohibition  of  foreign 
products,  or  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  on 
foreign  or  native  products,  does  not  take  away 
the  taste  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  desire  to  obtain  prohibited  or  over- 
taxed articles  acquired  new  strength  from  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  its  gratification. 

Per  damna,  per  ctedes,  ab  ipeo 
Ducit  opes  animumqae  ferro. 

The  prohibition  of  foreign  silks  which  existed 
in  England  previously  to  1826  did  not  hinder  their 
importation  in  immense  quantities.  The  vigi- 
lance and  integrity  of  the  custom  house  officers 
were  no  match  for  the  ingenuity,  daring  and  dou- 
(£dr9  of  the  smugglers.  And  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
effect  their  exclusion,  the  silks  of  France  and 
Hindostan  were  openly  displayed  in  Almack's, 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  St.  James',  and  in  the 
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[house  of  commons,  in  mockery  of  the  impotent 
legislation  by  •which  it  was  attempted  to  shut 
them  out.  There  is,  in  truth,  great  room  for 
doubting  whether  the  substitution  of  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  for  the  whole  system  of  prohibition  was 
at  first  productive  of  any  material  increase  in 
the  imports  of  foreign  silks.  The  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  was  a  most  judicious  measure;  but 
the  duty  being  unfortunately  fixed  at  too  high  a 
limit,  it  gave  an  overwhelming  stimulus  to  smug- 
gling. Before  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  silks, 
the  expense  of  their  clandestine  importation  from 
France  was  roughly  estimated  at  about  15  per 
cenk  ad  valorem;  and  as  the  duty  on  silks,  down 
to  1845,  was  double  that  amount,  or  80  per  cent., 
we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  estimated,  by 
well-informed  parties,  that  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  the  total  quantity  of  imported  silks  escaped  the 
duty.  Indeed,  every  one  is  aware  that  their  clan- 
destine importation  was  carried  on,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, within  the  ix)rt  of  London,  and  in  the  cus- 
tom house  itself,  by  the  corruption  and  connivance 
of  the  ofilcers.  And  this,  wc  may  be  assured,  was 
not  a  solitary  instance.  The  corruption  of  the 
officers,  is,  in  truth,  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  over-tax  system.  — The  enormous  duties  that 
were  imposed  in  England  previously  to  1828  on 
home-made  Scotch  and  Irish  spirits,  produced  an 
extent  of  smuggling  and  demoralization  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have  not  attended  to 
such  matters  to  form  an  idea.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  duties  in  that  country  on  tobacco,  brandy 
and  hoUands,  but  especially  the  first,  are  the  great 
incentives  to  smuggling.  The  preventive  water- 
guard  is  kept  at  a  great  expense  for  little  other 
])urpose  than  to  hinder  the  clandestine  importa- 
tion of  these  articles.  But  notwithstanding  its 
efforts,  considerable  quantities  of  them  find  their 
way  into  the  country  without  being  subjected  to 
any  duty.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  The 
price  of  tobacco  in  the  contiguous  continental 
ports  may,  on  an  average,  be  taken  at  from  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  lb. ;  and  as  the  duty  on  tobacco  is  from 
8s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  lb.,  need  we  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that,  allowing  for  the  expenses  of  smuggling,  if 
one  cargo  out  of  three  be  safely  landed,  the  busi- 
ness is  as  profitable  as  it  is  adventurous  and  excit- 
ing? ''  But  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  introduction 
of  tobacco  from  abroad  as  by  its  admixture  or 
adulteration  with  other  articles,  that  the  contra- 
band dealers  endeavor  to  defeat  the  duty."  It 
may,  however,  be  right  to  state  that  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  mere  diminution  of  an  op- 
pressive duty  on  any  article  will  put  down  the 
•  smuggling  to  which  the  duty  may  have  given  rise. 
The  diminution  may  not  be  sufficiently  great;  and 
if  so,  it  will  have  but  little  influence.  —  These 
considerations  show  the  degree  of  weight  which 
should  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  excuse  or  apologize  for  exorbitant  du- 
ties by  showing  that  they  have  sometimes  been  re- 
duced without  any  material  increase  taking  place 
in  the  consumption  of  the  articles  on  which  they 
are  laid,  or  any  material  diminution  of  smug- 


gling. In  exemplification  of  this  it  has  been  stated 
that  though  the  duty  on  tobacco  was  reduced  in 
England  in  1825  from  4s.  to  8s.  per  lb.,  the  con- 
sumption was  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  growth  of  population,  a  period  of  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  tobacco  revenue  rose  to  its 
former  level.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  could  have  anticipated  any  other  result. 
Taking  the  cost  of  tobacco  on  an  average  at  6d. 
per  lb.  (which  is  beyond  the  mark),  the  duty  pre- 
viously to  and  since  the  reduction  has  been  re- 
spectively 800  and  600  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  least  of  these  duties 
holds  out  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  smug- 
gling and  fraud.  The  truth  is,  that  the  reduction 
of  duty  in  1825  was  an  ill-advised  measure;  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  great  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  further  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  8s. 
per  lb.  to  2s.  would  be  much  wiser,  or  that,  while 
it  sacrificed  revenue,  it  would  be  at  all  sufficient 
to  suppress  illicit  practices.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
by  referring  to  instances  of  this  sort,  to  endeavor 
to  make  it  be  believed  that  an  adequate  diminu- 
tion of  taxation  is  not  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  consumption.  Had  the  duty  on 
coffee,  instead  of  being  reduced  in  England  in 
1808  from  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  to  7d.,  been  reduced  to 
only  Is.  3d.  (the  proportion  in  which  the  tobacco 
duty  was  reduced),  the  effect  would  have  been  all 
but  imperceptible ;  and  instead  of  the  consump- 
tion l>eing  immediately  increased  from  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  to  9,000.000  lbs.,  the  presumption 
is,  it  would  not  have  been  increased  to  1,500,000 
lbs.  In  taxation,  as  in  everything  else,  unless  the 
means  be  adequate  to  the  desired  ends  the  result 
will  be  nothing.  If  you  offer  a  premium  of  eight 
to  one  on  smuggling,  do  you  imagine  you  will 
abate  the  nuisance  you  have  called  into  existence 
by  reducing  the  premium  to  six  to  one  or  four  to 
one?  It  will  be  found  in  every  case  in  which  a 
reduction  of  duty  is  not  followed  by  a  more  than 
coiTesponding  increase  of  consumption,  that  the 
article  continues  to  be  overtaxed,  or  that  the  duty 
left  upon  it  either  exceeds  the  cost  of  smuggling 
or  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  become  its  consumers.  We  are  bold  to 
say  that  no  instance  can  be  found  in  the  financial 
history  of  any  country  of  an  adequate  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  an  over-taxed  article  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  cessation  of  smuggling  and  a  great  in- 
crease of  consumption.         J.  R.  M'Culloch. 

SOCIALISM  AND  SOCIALISTS.  It  is  with 
these  words  as  with  all  others  which  express,  at  a 
given  date,  a  definite  situation,  but  which,  in  the 
long  run,  either  because  facts  or  the  state  of  men's 
minds  has  changed,  are  transformed,  and  no  lon- 
ger convey  their  original  meaning.*    Hence,  to 

•  **The  asflailanu  of  the  principle  of  indiridnal  propeitj," 
sayii  John  Stnart  MUl  r  Prindple^''  book  ii.,  |8),  "may  be 
divided  into  twocltMes  :  thoee  whose  scheme  implies  abso- 
lute equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  physical  means  of  life 
and  enjoyment,  and  thoee  who  admit  inequality,  but  grounded 
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fix  their  meaning,  at  their  true  date,  is  essential. 
An  analysis  of  such  meaning  may  be  reduced  to 
this:  In  every  human  society,  whether  it  advances 
or  retrogrades,  modifications  more  or  less  pro- 
found are  always  going  on,  modifications  which 
are  more  or  less  perceptible,  and  which,  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  such  society,  act  upon 
its  economy.  Apparently  such  a  society  remains 
the  same ;  but  in  reality  it  is  daily  affected  by 
changes  of  which  it  becomes  entirely  conscious  on- 
ly after  time  has  fixed  them  in  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  marked  them  by  its  sanc- 
tion. This  is  the  course  of  civilizations  which 
are  being  perfected  or  which  are  declining.  The 
honor  of  a  generation  is  to  add  something  to  the 
inheritance  it  has  received,  and  to  transmit  it  im- 
proved to  the  generation  which  comes  after  it.  To 
employ  what  has  been  acquired  as  an  instrument 
of  new  acquisition,  to  advance  from  the  verified 
to  the  unknown:  such  is  the  idea  of  progress  as  it 
presents  itself  to  well-ordered  minds.  But  such 
is  not  the  idea  of  the  socialists.  In  their  eyes 
the  situation  given  is  a  false  one,  and  the  process 
too  simple.  Reforms  in  detail  do  not  seem  to 
them  worthy  of  attention.  They  have  plans  of 
their  own,  the  first  condition  of  which  is  to  make 
a  tabtUa  rasa  of  everything  that  exists,  to  cast 
aside  existing  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  all  the 
guarantees  of  person  and  property.  It  seems  to 
them  that  we  have  lived  thus  far  under  the  em- 
pire of  a  misconception  which  it  is  urgent  should 
cease ;  our  globe,  according  to  them,  is  an  antic- 
ipated hell,  and  our  civilization  a  coarse  outline 
only.  What  is  the  remed}'  ?  There  is  oniy  one 
— ^to  try  the  treatment  of  which  the  socialists  hold 
the  secret.  That  treatment  varies  according  to 
the  sect.  There  are  socialists  with  mild  reme- 
dies, and  socialists  with  violent  remedies :  the  only 
difficulty  is  in  the  choice.  But  with  all  their  dif- 
ferences, there  is  one  point  on  which  they  agree 
—  the  formal  condemnation  of  human  societies  as 
they  are  at  present  constituted,  and  the  necessity 
of  erecting  on  their  ruins  an  order  of  things  more 
conformable  to  the  instincts  of  man  and  to  his 
destiny  here  below.  In  exchange  for  our  real 
world,  the  socialists  offer  us  worlds  of  the  fancy. 

on  some  principle  or  rappoaed  principle  of  Jastlce  or  general 
expediency,  and  not  like  so  many  of  the  existing  aocial  in- 
eqnalitleB,  dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the  head  of  the 
first  claas,  as  the  earliest  of  those  belonging  to  the  present 
generation,  mnst  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and  his  followers. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Cabet  have  more  recently  become 
Gonspicnona  as  apoetles  of  similar  doctrines  (though  the  for- 
mer advocates  equality  of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  Justice,  that  all  should  work  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  and  receive  according  to  their  wants) .  — 
The  characteristic  name  for  this  economi^  system  is  'com- 
munism/ a  word  of  continental  origin,  only  of  late  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  word  '  socialism/  which  originated 
among  the  English  economists,  and  was  assum^  by  them  as 
a  name  to  designate  their  own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  con- 
tinent, employed  in  a  larger  sense;  not  necessarily  implying 
communism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applicable  to  any  system  which  requires  that  the  land  and 
the  instruments  of  production  should  be  the  property,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  communities,  or  associations,  or  of  the 
government*^— It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  evidently,  thatM. 
Beybaud  uses  the  word  "  socialism ''  in  this  article.— Bd. 


This  is  their  distinguishing  trait,  and  one  whick 
makes  of  them  a  family  apart.  —  In  this  pursait- 
they  have  had  so  many  precursors  that  to  enumer* 
ate  them  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  human  inind.  At  one  time,  we 
have  philosophers  engaging  in  that  chase  in  soli- 
tary speculations;  and  at  another,  sects,  trying  in 
abortive  essays  to  realize  their  dreams ;  now,  a 
whole  population  stakes  in  that  chase  its  exifltenoe 
and  repose ;  here,  we  find  the  idea  of  mysticism 
prevailing,  and  curbing  instinct  to  the  profit  of  a 
system ;  there,  instinct  gets  the  upper  hand  and 
breaks  therein  which  all  regular  government  puts 
on  it :  everywhere  we  witness  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  old  mould,  and  to  obtain  a  new  one.  Revolts 
and  factions  beget  one  another  while  copying  one 
another.  First  we  find  Plato  with  the  most  cap- 
tious of  models.  He  invented  an  imaginary  com- 
munity, which  Sir  Thomas  More  reproduced  in 
his  Utopia.  In  both  cases,  goods  were  to  be  in 
common,  and  the  fruits  of  labor  distributed  by 
means  of  arbitrary  combinations.  Campanella 
went  farther.  With  Plato  he  admits  promiscuity ; 
but,  bolder  than  Plato,  he  regulates  its  exercise. 
Morelli,  not  content  with  lecommending  a  com- 
munity, would  force  it  on  men.  He  establishes 
for  labor  a  species  of  obligatory  conscription,  and 
condemns  to  perpetual  imprisonment  the  partisans 
of  property,  under  pretext  of  their  dangerous  de- 
mentia. Baboeuf  treats  them  as  conspirators,  and 
spares  them  as  little  as  Morelli.  For  the  sake 
of  good  example,  he  expels  them  from  among 
men  when  he  does  not  deliver  them  to  the  execu- 
tioner. Willingly  or  by  force,  he  would  have  all 
distinctions  of  class  and  all  appropriation  of  goods 
disappear.  He  would  tolerate  only  one  costuine, 
one  table,  one  ordinary.  The  great  centres  of 
population  trouble  him,  and,  with  a  stroke  of  his 
pen,  he  suppresses  them.  Luxury  has  its  birth  in 
cities,  and  of  luxury  he  will  have  nothing.  Homes 
should  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  ex- 
cite jealousy  by  comparison.  There  should  be 
like  care  for  the  education  of  all  citizens.  The 
state  takes  possession  of  them,  and  abandons  them 
only  at  death.  It  makes  laborers  and  workmen 
out  of  them.  Useful  services,  and  not  acts  whi<^ 
serve  for  pleasure,  are  demanded  of  them.  What 
is  not  communicable  to  all,  he  says,  in  his  imper- 
ative language,  must  be  severely  retrenched.  The 
science  of  government,  he  says,  is  to  suppress 
whatever  may  act  as  an  obstacle,  and  the  best  r^ 
gime  is  that  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  meet  with 
no  opposers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  ad- 
vance the  idea  of  the  community  had  now  made. 
With  Plato  it  was  only  an  idyl ;  with  Baboeuf  it 
\a  a  yoke  of  iron ;  from  an  ingenuous  dream  and 
one  far  from  being  ironical,  we  pass  to  the  drear- 
iest and  most  degrading  servitude ;  PUto  confines 
himself  to  advice,  Baboeuf  would  act  with  living 
force ;  Plato  admits  categories,  Baboeuf  endores 
none  of  any  kind  ;  he  takes  the  lowest  levels  and 
wishes  to  reduce  everything  to  it.  This  contrast 
is  intelligible :  Plato  remains  in  the  imaginary^ 
Baboeuf  enters  the  real ;  with  a  view  to  the  end^ 
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he  thinks  of  the  means,  and  fearing  defeat,  deter- 
mines on  the  most  energetic  means.  —  Examples 
of  a  common  regime  were  no  more  wanting  in 
antiquity  than  the  speculations  in  which  such  a 
common  regime  was  offered  in  perspective.  The 
conyentual  organization,  with  its  exploitation  of 
mortmain  and  vows  of  renunciation,  was  nothing 
else.  But  those  who  submitted  to  it  were  out  of 
the  world,  not  in  the  world ;  they  lived  for  heaven 
rather  than  for  the  earth.  As  much  may  be  said 
of  the  Essenes,  whose  life  was  almost  that  of 
monks.  The  Moravians  preserve  more  afl^ity 
with  regular  society ;  their  community  is  neither 
as  narrow  nor  as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  Jewish 
sect;  they  admit  of  marriage  and  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  sexes,  while  the  Essenes  preserved 
the  strictest  celibacy ;  they  recognize  private  prop- 
erty side  by  side  with  collective  labor,  while  the 
Essenes  had  nothing  of  their  own.  In  the  Para- 
guay missions,  likewise,  the  community  partook 
of  a  mixed  character ;  each  Indian  had  his  field 
and  his  flock ;  only  a  separate  domain,  the  Posses- 
sion of  God,  was  reserved  for  cultivation  in  com- 
mon, and  its  produce  was  intended  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses for  the  support  of  the  infirm,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship,  and  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
sent  each  year  ta  the  king  of  Spain.  Moreover,  in 
these  various  modes  of  grouping,  there  was  nei- 
ther revolt  nor  formal  protest.  They  were  combi- 
nations suggested  at  one  time  by  a  particular  creed, 
at  another  by  expediency  of  a  local  character.  In 
the  case  of  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  their  com- 
munity was  a  beginning  of  civilization;  in  that  of 
the  Moravians  and  Essenes,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  monks  and  anchorites,  it  was  a  means  of  sanc- 
tification.  Under  these  conditions  all  government 
is  easy;  its  point  of  departure  is  the  spirit  of  disci- 
pline and  the  suppression  of  the  instincts.  From 
these  partial  communities  to  a  general  community 
the  distance  is  a  great  one — the  distance  between 
the  exception  and  the  rule,  between  a  special  state 
of  men's  minds  and  the  dispositions  which  animate 
the  other  members  of  the  himian  family.  Such 
cases  must  be  noted,  but  there  is  no  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  —  The  community  of  goods 
has  had  less  offensive  apostles,  like  the  Jacques 
in  France  and  the  Lollards  in  England.  The  for- 
mer did  not  confine  their  pretensions  within  the 
walls  of  a  monastery  or  the  limits  of  a  nation's 
territory.  They  had  pretensions  to  empire,  and 
they  disguised  projects  of  partition  and  spoliation 
under  the  mask  of  political  rights.  Neither  did 
the  Anabaptists  admit  that  they  entertained  sim- 
ilar pretensions.  Their  religious  schisra  was  on- 
ly a  pretext  to  lead  the  populace  to  an  assault 
on  property.  What  a  sad  memory  the  Anabap- 
tists have  leftt  They  filled  with  their  crimes  and 
their  names  two  full  centuries  of  the  history 
of  Germany.  MQnzer  was  their  first  corypheus; 
he  invited  the  poor  to  the  partition  of  the  spoils 
of  the  rich ;  Mathias,  in  turn,  ordered  the  sack- 
ing of  the  houses  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  John  of 
Leyden  proclaimed  polygamy  a  law  of  the  state, 
and  was  the  first  to  conform  to  that  Uw  by  marry- 


ing seventeen  women.  The  execution  of  such 
bandits  did  not  suffice  to  extirpate  their  sect,  and 
after  they  had  disappeared,  the  ruins  with  which 
the  land  was  strewn  showed  what  is  engendered,, 
in  popular  interpretation,  by  the  Utopia  of  the 
community,  and  what  vestiges  it  leaves  after  it. 
Socialism  has  no  more  formidable  formula;  and,, 
in  the  end,  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  susceptible 
of  application.  All  other  formula  escape  the  in- 
telligence of  the  crowd  because  of  their  subtlety; 
this  one  is  as  clear  as  it  is  powerful.  To  take  from 
those  who  have,  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  have 
not,  is  a  concise  and  intelligible  proposition;  to 
reduce  all  positions  and  fortunes  to  a  level,  is  one 
not  less  so.  Both  find  in  the  heart  of  man  a  bad 
passion,  which  answers  to  them.  When  they  are 
heard,  passion  leaves  the  vague  to  enter  the  world 
of  realities;  it  knows  what  it  wants,  and  whither 
it  goes.  There  is  no  longer  a  mere  anathema  fall- 
ing in  a  vacuum,  but  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken 
against  society,  with  the  booty  in  prospect.  -—  We 
have  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the  men  and  the 
sects  which,  in  the  past,  may  be  considered  as  the 
equivalents  of  socialism  and  socialists.  With 
those  who  in  our  day  are  so  named,  the  spirit  is 
the  same;  only  their  procedure  is  different.*   The 

*  Among  the  forms  of  socialism,  German  writers  on  polit- 
ical  economy  mention  what  they  call  ttaaUtogialitmui,  or 
state  socialism,  onderstanding  by  the  term  "  that  system 
which  would  have  economic  relations  regulated  as  f ar  a» 
possible  by  the  state,  and  which  wonld  substitute  state  help 
for  self-help."  Prince  Bismarck  has  shown  a  decided  lean- 
ing to  this  foim  of  socialism.  The  French  have  the  expres- 
sion Mcialitme  (ViUU^  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  $taat»- 
toeialUmutt  or  stHte  socialism.  That  such  a  form  of  social- 
ism has  been  finding  favor  with  large  classes  of  the  people 
in  recent  times  can  not  be  doubted.  Hence  it  has  been  not 
inappropriately  styled  by  Professor  Fftwoett, "  modem  social- 
ism;*^ and  much  of  what  he  says  on  its  growth  and  probable- 
consequences  in  certain  countries  of  Europe  is  true  as  to  its- 
growth  and  consequences  in  the  United  States,  but  of  course- 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe.  He  writes :  '*  It  i» 
each  day  becoming  more  evident  that  in  every  European 
country  an  increasing  number  of  the  laboring  population  are 
giving  an  enthusiastic  adherence  to  certain  social  and  eco- 
nomic principles,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  introduce 
even  more  fundamental  changes  than  those  brought  about 
by  the  first  French  revolution.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a 
time  when  it  was  more  important  to  dispassionately  consider 
the  ideas,  the  wants  and  the  aspirations  of  the  workmen  who 
are  engaged  in  this  movement,  which  may  be  described  un- 
der the  general  title  of  modem  socialism.  Without  such 
dispassionate  consideration,  there  is  certain  to  arise,  instead 
of  a  kindly  and  intelligent  sympathy,  the  rancorous  enmity 
of  bitter  class  prejudice.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  show 
this  sympathy  may  have  some  chance  of  directing  to  pur- 
poses of  inestimable  good  this  new  movement,  which,  if  met 
with  blind  and  unreasoning  opposition,  will  at  last  gradually 
gather  so  much  strength  as  to  pass  beyond  control ;  Europe^ 
may  then  find  herself  involved  in  a  terrible  war  of  classes. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  friends  of  revolution- 
ary changes  derive  their  motive  power  from  the  bigoted 
opponents  of  progress,  and  from  the  Btubbon^  upholders  of 
unwise  laws  and  unjust  privileges.  It  might  as  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  railway  engine  wonld  move  if  it  were  deprived 
of  steam,  that  wheat  could  grow  without  soil,  or  that  man, 
could  live  without  food,  as  to  imagine  that  a  revolutionary 
propagandism  could  be  maintained  if  it  were  not  kept  alive- 
by  the  recollection  of  some  wrong  inflicted,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  some  grievance  unredressed.  It  is  perfectiy  vain 
to  expect  that  there  will  not  be  threatenings  of  coming  con- 
vulsions so  long  as  the  social  and  economic  condition  of 
great  masses  of  the  people  remains  what  it  is  at  the  present 
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'feeling  of  bitterness  against  established  civiliza- 
tions is  at  least  as  great,  and  if  tlicre  be  not  as 
much  violence  in  act,  it  is  because  moral  force  has 
resisted  in  time.  We  must  add,  that,  in  the  case 
of  almost  all,  the  visions  of  the  brain  have  been 
tempered  by  upright  intentions.    This  is  true  of 

time.  England  Is  constantly  being  glorifled  bb  the  wealthieft 
of  all  nations.  From  erery  platform  in  the  kingdom  orators 
delight  to  parade  the  well-known  statistics  aboat  oar  vast 
and  growing  commerce.  Each  quarterly  return  from  the 
board  of  trade  shows  an  augmentation  of  exports  and  im- 
ports.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  evidences  of  accnmnlat- 
iug  wealth,  the  m^ority  of  our  people  have  a  severe  struggle 
for  existence,  and  no  inconsiderable  minority  live  in  abject 
misery  and  in  degrading  poverty.  The  more  wealthy  the  na- 
'tion  is  admitted  to  be,  the  more  perilous  does  it  become,  and 
the  more  ominous  of  future  trouble,  that  one  out  of  twenty 
•of  the  nation  should  be  a  pauper;  that  to  a  great  proportion 
■  of  our  laboring  classes  a  life  of  incessant  toil  yields  no  other 
result  than  an  old  age  of  dependent  mendicancy ;  that  mill- 
ions are  so  entirely  uneducated  as  to  be  cut  off  from  every 
intellectual  enjoyment;  that  in  many  rural  districts  horses 
are  stabled  far  more  comfortably  than  laborers  are  housed; 
and  that  in  our  1  artiest  and  wealthiest  cities  the  poor  are  so 
CTfm'ded  and  huddled  together,  that  in  a  countless  number 
of  instances  all  the  members  of  a  family  herd  together  in  a 
single  room.  Cnn  any  one  who  reflects  on  such  facts  be  sur^ 
priced  that  a  widespread  spirit  of  unrest  and  di!<^tisfaction 
is  abroad  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  regarded  as  almost  incredible 
that  a  social  structure  resting  on  such  a  basis  should  have 
stood  so  long?  Bnt  it  may  be  said  that  if  things  are  not  as 
rapidly  improving  as  can  be  desired,  they  are  certainly  not 
getting  worse.  Why  then,  it  is  urged,  should  there  be  this 
new  outburst  of  discontent?  No  new  laws  vexations  to  the 
industrial  classes  have  been  imposed;  many,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  repealed ;  taxation  is  not  more  burdensome, 
and  duties  on  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  added 
greatly  to  their  cost  have  been  remitted.  May  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  concluded  that  things  will  gradually  improve; 
ttiat  the  preseAit  dissatisfaction  is  unreasonable,  and  that  the 
demands  of  those  who  are  so  discontented  with  society  as  it 
is  now  constituted  should  be  simply  met  by  undeviating  re- 
\  si»)tance  ?  As  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
will  assume  this  attitude  of  resistance,  it  is  important  to  give 
the  most  emphatic  warning  as  to  the  consequences  which 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  may  Involve.  As  it  is  so  fre- 
quently supposed  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  organic 
social  and  economic  changes  has  no  solid  foundation  in  reason 
or  in  justice,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  temporary  aberration  of 
certain  unsettled  and  mischievous  people  who  love  revolution 
for  revolution's  sake,  it  becomes  important,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  attempt  to  discover  whether  this  is  a  tme  inter- 
pretation of  the  sentiments  now  widely  prevalent  among  the 
industrial  classes.  — As  previously  remarked,  it  no  doubt,  at 
first  sight,  appears  somewhat  difilcnlt  to  account  for  the  fact 
thut  this  desire  for  change  should  liave  grown  up  with  the 
repeal  of  many  unjust  law?,  with  the  remission  of  many  bur- 
densome taxes,  with  a  great  stimulus  in  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and  with  the  more  wide-spread  desire 
among  those  who  are  in  comfortable  chrcnmstanoes  to  be 
good,  kind  nnd  charitable  to  the  poor.  But  does  not  the  fact 
that  all  these  circumstances  have  been  in  operation  without 
producing  any  more  marked  effect  upon  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  people,  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non which  we  are  seeking  to  elucidate?  Scarcely  any  other 
result  can  l)e  expected  than  that  there  should  arise  a  feeling 
of  angry  disappointment,  unreasoning  distrust  and  unjust 
suspicion  when  favorable  agencies  like  those  Just  mentioned 
are  contrasted  with  such  facts  as  those  previously  enumer- 
ated, which  are  only  too  truly  typical  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country.  For  a  long  time  the  people 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  elevation  of  their  class  would  be 
secured  by  bringing  into  operation  various  favorable  mate- 
rial agencies.  At  one  period  it  was  supposed  that  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  manufactures,  and  the  improvement  of 
locomotion  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  would  so  stimu- 
late production  as  to  bring  to  the  laborer  an  age  of  golden 
plenty.    At  another  time  it  was  confidently  stated  that  by 


Robert  Owen,  who  was  the  first  to  open  the  way. 
In  Owen,  there  were  two  men,  the  man  of  fact 
and  the  man  of  an  idea;  the  one  superior,  the 
other  mediocre.  A  manufacturer  in  New  York, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  found,  aided  by  a  be- 
nevolence without  limit  and  by  the  sole  power  of 

the  abolition  of  protection  the  markets  of  the  worid  would  be 
thrown  open  to  na,  and  the  snpplies  of  cheap  food  thus  pro- 
cured would  yield  an  increased  store  of  comfort  to  every 
humble  home.  In  one  respect  these  predictions  have  been 
fulfilled,  in  another  respect  they  have  been  cmelly  fklailled. 
Production  baa  been  atinnlated  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine,  and  supplies  of  food  have  been  obtained 
from  even  the  most  distant  countries  in  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Still,  however,  to 
far  aa  the  laborer  ia  concerned,  the  age  of  golden  plen^ 
seems  as  remote  as  ever,  and  in  the  humble  homes  of  the 
poor  a  not  less  constant  war  has  to  be  waged  against  penary 
and  want.  From  the  bitter  disappointment  thus  engendered, 
there  has  not  unnaturally  arisen  a  feeling  of  deep  distrust  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  society  Is  based.  A 
wide-spread  opinion  has  grown  up  that  it  is  no  nse  relying 
npon  the  old  remedies  and  the  old  nostrums.  Resort  mnet  be 
had  to  far  more  radical  changes;  the  very  foundations  on 
which  our  social  system  rests  mnst  be  altered.  This  feeling 
of  unrest,  this  desire  to  do  away  with  the  existing  order  of 
things,  is  sure  to  arise  when  the  mass  of  the  people  beoooie 
dinsatisfied  wKh  their  condition.  On  many  preriooa  occa- 
Hions  they  had  more  reason  than  now  to  attribute  their  mls^ 
fortunes  to  political  causes.  TJiOust  and  vexations  Tmratlnn, 
combined  with  a  reckless  expenditure  of  a  profligate  and 
corrupt  court,  at  length  accumulated  such  misery  upon  the 
French  people  that  an  irresistible  movement  arose  to  sweep 
away  every  established  institution.  The  first  French  revo- 
lution ought  not  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  an  apriaing 
to  substitute  a  republican  for  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  people,  driven  to  a  frenzy  of  despair  by  physical 
suffering,  were  not  in  a  fhime  of  mind  calmly  to  reason  npoa 
well-devised  schemes  of  relief.  They  wished  to  see  evecy- 
thing  changed,  and  they  consequently  waged  an  unrelenting 
war  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Again,  the  revohition- 
ary  movement  in  isis.  although  it  caused  the  fall  of  so  many 
djTiasties,  was  not  so  much  a  political  as  a  aocial  and  eco- 
nomic movement  The  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  at 
this  period  was  not  mainly  due  either  to  unjust  laws  or  vex- 
ations taxation.  It  was  the  manifestation  of  an  intense  desire 
fundamentally  to  change  the  principles  from  which  the  vast 
industrial  system  of  the  present  time  has  been  developed. 
Competition  and  the  separation  qf  capital  from  labor  maif 
be  regarded  at  the  most  prominent  eharaeteristiet  nf  mod- 
em industry.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  almost  foce- 
seen  that  these  characteristics  would  be  singled  out  for  special 
reprobation,  when  the  general  condition  of  the  indostxial 
classes  became  unsatisfactory,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  every  country  felt  that  they  had  to  bear  an  undoe 
amount  of  suffering,  the  hardest  toil  yielding  to  them  a  most 
inadequate  share  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  There  con- 
sequently arose  a  determination  to  substitute  for  the  indns- 
trial  system  then  existing  one  from  which  not  only  competi- 
tion would  be  absent,  but  one  in  which  capital  and  labor 
would  be  united,  instead  of  being  separated  by  the  rivalry  of 
hostile  interests.  The  industrial  ideas  which  were  thas 
sought  to  be  carried  into  practical  effect  may  be  descffbod 
under  the  general  name  of  socialism  or  communism.  The 
very  mention  of  these  words  wUl  no  doubt  to  many  minds 
suggest  much  that  is  ominous  of  danger,  and  mnch  which 
is  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Prejudice,  however 
unfounded,  often  spreads  so  fast  that  it  becomes  moat  for- 
midable to  combat  To  many,  socialism  and  commnnisaa 
are  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  confiscation  and  spolia- 
tion. A  socialist  exists  vaguely  in  the  minds  of  the  comfort- 
able classes  as  a  sort  of  abandoned  creature  who  wislies  to 
live  by  robbing  other  people  of  their  property,  and  who  de- 
sires to  see  general  pillage  introduced.  In  the  present  state 
qf  mankind,  socialism  would  do  nothing  to  increase  the  weO- 
being  qf  the  people,  and  the  socialistic  schemes  wAIcA  JhoM 
bee?i  propounded  taould  inevitably  end  in  disastrousJIsUmye. 
But,  although  this  may  be  fully  proved,  yet  nothinff  ctm  he 
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example,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  industrial 
colonies  that  have  ever  been  known.  The  basis 
of  his  system  was  the  thought,  borrowed  from 
J.  J.  Rousseau  and  Bentham,  that  thie  practice  of 
virtue  has  enough  in  it  to  fully  indemnify  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  it.     So  far  the  idea  is  a 

moTt  unjuBt  than  to  throw  aepertiont  vpon  the  character  of 
sockUUtSt  and  to  mUinterpret  their  motives.  They  no  doubt 
have  been  mistaken  enthusiMts,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  their  motives  have  been  pure  and  their  aims  Iqfty.  Thej 
have  been  animated  by  a  dedro  which  maat  have  been  felt 
by  all  who  are  not  depraved  by  aelfishneas,  to  lighten  poverty, 
to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  to  diffuse  more  general  hap- 
piness among  mankind.  The  injustice  which  Is  so  generally 
done  to  socialists  will  be  perhaps  more  clearly  perceived 
when  attention  is  directed  to  the  origin  of  the  socialistic 
sentiment.  —  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  more  a 
country  advances  in  wealth,  the  wider  and  deeper  seems  to  be 
the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Not  only  is  this 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  augmentation  in  the  number  of 
the  very  wealthy  is  not  accompanied  either  by  a  correspond- 
iog  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  very  poor,  or  by  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  their  sufferings;  but  the  separation  be- 
tween classes  seems  to  become  intensified  in  other  ways.  The 
time  was  when  those  who  were  engaged  in  any  industry, 
master,  foreman  and  workmen,  dwelt  near  to  each  other, 
and  between  them  there  were  often  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions, which  have  now  completely  passed  away.  Althuogh 
the  introduction  of  steam  and  the  application  of  various  me- 
chanical inventions  have  completely  revolutionized  the  con- 
ditions on  which  industry  is  carried  on,  yet  there  has  proba- 
bly been  a  not  less  marked  change  In  the  social  and  industrial 
life  of  the  country.  The  supplanting  of  hand-loom  weaving 
and  pillow-Iace  making  by  vast  manufactories  filled  with 
complicated  and  costly  machinery.does  not  represent  a  greater 
change  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  between 
the  present  mode  of  life  of  men  of  business  and  that  which 
wan  adopted  by  them  formerly.  The  merchont  and  the  man- 
ufacturer used  to  reside  close  to  where  the  daily  work  of  their 
lives  was  carried  on.  Now,  however,  each  year  a  greater  dis- 
tance separates  the  homes  of  the  master  and  his  workmen. 
Many  who  have  accumulated  princely  fortunes  seldom  go 
within  miles  of  the  homea  of  any  of  their  workmen.  All 
these  considerations  show  that  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers  and  employed  have  gradnally  lost  their  personal  char- 
acter, and  have  become  more  and  more  commercial.  This 
being  the  case,  there  can,  of  course,  be  little  IViendship  or 
comradeship;  there  is  too  little  of  that  personal  sympathy 
which  often  arises  among  those  who  are  fellow-worker  <  at  a 
common  object;  but,  on  the  contrary,  labor  being  bought 
and  sold  in  the  same  way  as  any  commodity  of  conunercc.  the 
only  feelings  between  employers  and  employed  are  too  often 
those  which  exist  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  mer- 
chandise. It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  pres- 
ent has  thus  been  contrasted  with  the  past  with  the  object 
of  Implying  that  there  has  been  no  improvement,  nor  must 
It  be  iinagined  that  It  would  be  desirable  to  restore  a  state 
of  things  which  would  in  many  respects  be  incompatible 
and  incongruous  with  the  requirements  of  modern  times. 
Bot  being  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  there  has  been  prog- 
ress, yet  this  should  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  those  draw- 
backs associated  with  commercial  development,  which  make 
the  present  in  some  of  its  aspects  compare  unfavorably  with 
the  past  It  is,  of  course,  far  more  prudent  carefhlly  to 
consider  these  drawbacks  with  the  view  of  reaching  the 
canse^  which  produce  them;  for  if  this  can  not  be  done.  If 
commercial  progress  is,  always  to  be  presented  to  the  mass  of 
tiie  people  in  no  other' aspect  than  that  in  which  they  now 
aee  it,  there  will  certainly  arise  not  only  dissatisfiaction,  but  a 
desire  to  effect  organic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society. 
Some  idea  rosy  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  discontent 
mnat  be  engendered,  when  every  workman  must  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  fact,  that,  while  numbers  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  snlAciency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  others  have 
so  much  aaperflnous  wealth  that  they  are  able  to  squander 
it  in  useless  and  mischievous  luxuries,  and  never  devote 
tliemselves  to  one  hour's  useful  employment.  The  more 
the  distance  widens  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  more 


correct  one,  and  no  kind'  of  success -was  wanting 
to  the  man  who  put  ihe  principle  in  practice;  the 
error  consisted  in  presuming,.  Uiat,  applied  to  Im- 
manity  as  a  whole,,  it  would'  succeed,,  as  it  had 
succeeded  in  a  manofacturing  centre.  The  great 
human  family  caa  not  be  governed.as  a  small  flock 

the  belief  is  certain  to  gain  ground  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  It  can  not  be  wise  and  just,  it  is  plausibly  said, 
that  the  produce  which  the  eartht  yields  should  be  so  appor- 
tioned among  its  inhabitants  that,  whereas  many  have  far 
more  than  they  need,  others- have  to  endure  the  bitter  pangs 
of  want.  It  is  ui^ed  tluit  if  there  was  more  equality  in  this 
distribution,  there  would  be  enough  for  all;  If  superfluities 
were  taken  away  from  the  rich,  and  given  to  the  poor,  all 
would  then  enjoy  adequate  comfort.  Those  who  are  influ- 
enced by  such  ideas  as  these  are  at  once,  by  natural  sequeni^e, 
led  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  circumstances  which  produce 
inequalities  in  wealth  arc  chiefly  responsible  for  all  the  sociaL 
and  economic  evils  under  which  a  nation  suffers.  It  is  con- 
sequently proposed  that  society  should  be  regulated  on 
principles  which  would,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  inequal- 
ities in  wealth.  A  feeling  thus  arises  in  favor  of  cither 
abolishing,  or  greatly  curtailing  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty. Various  schemes  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  pro- 
pounded with  the  object  of  giving  effect  to  these  ideae. 
Those  who  would  not  shrink  bom  applying  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  complete  remedy,  propose  that  society  should 
be  reconstituted  on  an  entirely  communistic  model ;  asso- 
ciations being  established  in  which  there  should  be  no  pri- 
vate property,  the  wealth  produced  being  the  Joint  proi>erty 
of  the  community.  Others  suggest  less  thorough  remedies. 
and  propose,  that,  after  a  due  maintenance  has  been  guaran- 
teed to  all  the  members,  any  surplus  which  may  remain 
might  be  appropriated  afr  privets  property.  St.  Simon  and 
Fourier  in  France,  and  Robert  Owen  in  England,  have 
identified  their  names  with,  these  communistic  experiments. 
It  is  scarcely  neccasary  to  remark  that  all  such  attem])ts 
have  hitherto  fulled  to  obtain  any  practical  success.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  present  state  of 
mankind  failure  is  inevitable.  Men  are  not  yet  suflUcieutly 
advanced  to  work  with  as  much  zeal  for  the  good  of  others 
as  for  their  own  advantage.  Those  who  are  industrious  will 
not  long  remain  content  if  they  see  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  is  devoted  to  the  support  of 
those  who  are  as  well  able  to  work  as  themselves,  but  who 
are  so  indolent  and  improvident  that  they  rely  upon  others 
for  their  maintenance.  —  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  such  men  as  St.  Simon,  Fourier  and  Owen  never  pro- 
posed the  confiscation  of  other  people's  property.  They 
always  contemplated  that  their  communistic  societies  should 
legitimately  acquire  the  kind  and  other  property  upon  which 
they  first  commenced  operations.  Robert  Owen,  in  flict, 
purchased  an  estate  In  Hampshire  for  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  upon  which  he  attempted  to  give  practical  effect 
to  his  socialistic  ideas.  Although  these  schemes  have  com- 
pletely failed,  yet  failure  has  done  little  to  weaken  the  senti- 
ment which  gave  them  birth.  The  ideas  from  which  they 
have  originated  have  not  been  and  probably  will  not  be  ever 
extinguished.  Each  fruitless  endeavor  to  carry  them  out 
not  only  stimulates  a  fresh  development,  but  also  causes 
them  to  assume  another  form.  Unlike  the  socialists  of 
former  days,  those  who  are  at  the  present  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  socialistic  sentiment  are  beginning  to  place 
their  chief  reliance  upon  state  intervention.  They  seem  'to 
think  that  if  individual  efforts  have  been  unable  to  achieve 
success,  this  provides  the- most  cogent  argument  in  fhvorof 
an  appeal  to  the  state.  This  is  the  reason  which  induces 
me  to  ascribe  such  grave  importance  to  modem  socialism. 
There  was  no  cause  to  feel  alarm  or  misgiving  as  long  as  so- 
cialism simply  caused  certain  experiments  to  be  tried  by  en- 
thusiasts, against  whom  no  other  charge  could  be  brought 
than  that  they  showed  too  much  zeal  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove society.  Even  their  fi&ilure  did  something  to  benefit 
mankind.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  these  first  so- 
cialistic schemes  were  sown  the  germs  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic movement  which  has  already  effected  great  good,  and 
which  promises  more  for  the  future  than  any  other  agency 
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is  governed.  It  was  not  long  before  Robert  Owen 
perceived  this.  He  himself,  by  exaggerating  it, 
hf^  changed  the  nature  of  his  method  for  the 
worse.  From  a  paternal  administration^  he  was 
imperceptibly  led  to  the  abandonment  of  all  social 
restraint.    He  not  only  ended  in  the  community, 

yet  broaght  into  operatioii.  It  is  well  known  that  Bome  of 
those  who  were  the  most  strongly  imbued  with  the  teaching 
and  doctrines  of  Robert  Owen  were  the  founders,  and  after- 
ward the  managers  of  oar  most  prosperous  co-operative  in- 
stitutions. Co-operation  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy;  it  has 
hitherto  been  generally  applied  to  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
but  rarely  to  its  production.  Bnongh,  however,  has  been 
seen  of  its  effects  to  Justify  a  confident  belief  that  its  general 
adaptation  to  industrial  undertakings  would  probably  mark 
the  greatest  advance  ever  yet  made  in  human  improvement 
Labor  and  capital,  instead  of  being  hostile  interests,  will  be 
united,  and  by  this  union  an  inc^culable  stimulus  will  be 
given  to  production.  *  *  •  —  Until  quite  recently  there 
was  one  most  marked  and  important  difference  between  the 
continental  and  the  English  workman.  The  former  placed 
his  chief  reliance  on  the  state,  whereas  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
latter  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  government 
control.  One  of  the  first  uses  which  the  French  woikmen 
made  of  their  success  in  the  revolution  of  1B4B,  was  to  com- 
pel the  government  to  establish  national  workshops,  and  to 
advance  loans  to  co-operative  associations.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  the  English  workmen  did,  when  they  obtained 
political  power  by  the  reform  bill  of  1807,  was  to  call  upon 
parliament  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  interfered  with  the 
formation  of  voluntary  trade  combinations.  The  continental 
workman  was  constantly  rooking  to  the  state  as  he  would  to 
a  powerful  friend  or  benefoctor  to  aid  and  reward  him.  The 
attitude  of  the  English  workman  has,  until  recentiy,  b^en 
one  rather  of  hostility  toward  the  state.  His  habit  has  been 
to  claim  freedom  flrom  government  control,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  free  and  open  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  energies. 
This  difference,  however,  between  English  and  continental 
laborers  is  becoming  less  marked.  It  can  scarcely  have  es- 
caped notice  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  English 
workmen  have  with  much  greater  frequency  asked  for  gov- 
ernment assistance;  and  the  demands  for  state  Intervention 
are  constantiy  enlarging.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  change,  in  the 
first  place,  It  is  probable,  as  previously  indicated,  that  the 
growing  tendency  shown  by  so  many  of  our  artisans  to  rely 
upon  the  state  may  be  tra<^  to  the  false  hopes  excited,  some 
years  since,  by  those  who  taught  the  people  to  believe  that 
the  great  end  to  be  striven  after  was  a  larger  production  of 
wealth.  This  augmented  production  of  wealth  has  taken 
place,  and  when  it  is  found  to  be  unaccompanied  by  the 
predicted  Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  there  is 
naturally  arouaed  keen  disappointment,  and  there  is  diflhsed 
through  the  industrial  classes  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
They  get  into  just  that  frame  of  mind  which  causes  them  to 
give  a  ready  acceptance  to  any  doctrines  differing  from  those 
by  which  they  suppose  they  have  been  deceived.  The  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  state  intervention  so  current  among  conti- 
nental workmen  now  consequently  find  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance in  this  country;  these  opinions  are,  in  fact,  trans- 
planted to  our  shores  under  such  favorable  circumstances 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  seem  to  have  taken  root  among 
us.  *  *  •  —  Fully,  however,  admitting  that  among  those 
who  hold  these  opinions  are  still  to  be  found  some  of  our 
ablest  artisans,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  who  ob- 
serve the  signs  of  the  times  that,  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  demands  for  state  assistance  are  each  year  assum- 
ing more  formidable  proportions.  This  Mrill  be  sufflcientiy 
shown  by  enumerating  some  of  the  many  things  which  the 
state  is,  with  increasing  urgency,  asked  to  supply  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  now,  for  instance,  often  said  that  the  government 
should  pay  the  passage-money  of  emigrants ;  should  furnish 
work  at  good  wages  for  the  unemployed;  and  should  secure 
for  laborers  comfortable  houses  and  wholesome  food  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Such  proposals  as  these  represent  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  may  by  comparison  be  regarded  as  mod- 
erate In  their  demands.  •  *  •  —  In  one  respect  this  grow- 
ing tendency  to  rely  upon  the  state  is  fraught  with  greater 


but  he  took  from  the  community  the  only  guar- 
antee it  possessed,  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  we  believe  him,  man,  having  come 
accidentally  into  this  world,  and  being  the  play- 
thing of  accidental  circumstances  through  life, 
could  not,  without  injustice,  be  declared  respon- 
sible for  his  acts.  Fatality  alone  determined  good 
and  evil ;  with  the  individual,  there  could  be 
neither  merit  nor  demerit.  Why,  then,  punish- 
ment or  reward?  It  was  better  to  let  man  and 
society  follow  their  bent,  removing  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  might  lead  to  evil,  and  in- 
creasing those  which  might  lead  to  good.  So 
much  for  this  world;  and,  as  to  the  other,  why 
trouble  one's  self  about  it?  It  escapes  our  means 
of  knowledge;  it  is  an  enigma  which  no  one  has 
been  able  to  solve.  Such  was  Owen's  conclusion. 
Never  was  negation  more  absolute  stated  with 
greater  candor.  During  fifty  years  he  presented 
it  to  rebellious  human  societies  as  their  only  means 
of  salvation;  in  colonies,  in  plans,  in  publications, 
in  voluntary  subscriptions,  he  spent  a  vast  amount 
of  money,  without  his  personal  sacrifices  h&ng 
able  to  make  his  desolating  maxims  advance  a  se- 
rious step.  They  wounded  men's  souls  at  too 
many  points  to  be  able  to  make  any  great  ravages. 
The  inventor  of  them  lived  long  enough  to  assist 
at  the  obsequies  of  his  doctrine.  —  The  doctrines 
of  Saint-Simon  permitted  more  consideration  to  be 

danger  to  England  than  to  many  other  coontriee.  This  is 
not  an  appropriate  place  to  discuss  the  advantages  and  dis. 
advantages  of  government  by  party.  There  is,  however,  one 
aspect  in  which  party  government  may  be  viewed,  as  having 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  we  are  now  considering. 
The  two  great  political  sections  who  contend  for  place  and 
power  have  a  constant  temptation  held  out  to  them  to  bid 
against  each  other  for  popular  support  [May  not  the  same 
be  said  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States  ?]  When, 
therefore,  it  is  perceived  that  any  perticnlar  set  of  opinions 
has  obtained  a  great  hold  upon  the  maseos,  place  and  power 
will  seem  to  be  the  lot  of  the  political  party  which  promises 
to  do  most  to  give  effect  to  these  opinions.  Under  the  piess 
ure  of  this  temptation,  it  may,  consequently,  any  day  hap- 
pen that  statesmen  will  accept  doctrines  and  pnnae  a  policy 
against  which,  if  their  Judgment  was  unbiaeed,  they  woold 
be  the  first  to  prptest  This  is  a  peril  which  hangs  over  ihis 
country,  and  recent  events  have  shown  that  I  am  notcoojnr- 
ing  up  an  imaginary  vision  of  coming  danger.  Dortog  the 
last  year  [this  was  written  in  the  early  part  oT  18i2]  direct 
encouragemeut  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  most  mischiev- 
ous and  alarming  features  of  modem  sodaliam  by  one  who 
is,  and  by  another  who  has  been,  a  responsible  minister  d 
state.  The  budget  of  1871  was  framed  in  aocordaaoe  with 
some  of  the  financial  principles  of  the  international  aaeoda- 
tion;  and  no  member  of  this  organiaation  ever  made  moie 
reckless  promises  to  the  proletariat  than  did  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  when,  as  president  of  the  social  science  aaaoclatioo,  be 
told  the  workmen,  in  his  address  at  Leeds,  that  pgrfiawifit 
ought  to  secure  for  them  comfortable  homes  and  wholeBoaie 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  A  few  months  before  Sir  John 
Pakington  enunciated  these  mischievous  doctrines,  the  peo- 
ple had  been  virtually  told  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, that  if  they  make  some  demand,  the  granting  of 
which  involves  additional  expenditure,  the  nuOority  shall 
avoid  contributing  a  single  shilling  toward  the  outlay,  and 
shall  be  enabled  to  throw  the  whole  burden  npon  the  payen 
of  income  tax.  Under  such  fostering  care  it  is  not  saipriaing 
that  there  is  npldly  growing  np  in  this  country  an  abnonnal 
development  of  that  new  form  of  socialism,  the  *^H*ii»i 
principle  of  which  is  that  all  social  improvementa  most  be 
effected  by  state  agency,  and  must  also  be  canied  out  by 
public  money.  ^'  —  Hutrt  Fawoett. 
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IMud  them  ;  the  basis  of  his  system  was  a  purely 
^sacerdotal  government.  No  more  division  be- 
tween the  temporal  power  and  the  spiritual;  the 
time  had  come  to  confound  them.  Instead  of  a 
pope  and  an  emperor,  men  were  to  have  a  fiUher, 
who  would  unite  the  functions  of  both,  and  gov- 
-em  in  \h»  forum  internum  and  X\ie forum  externum, 
in  things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  Thus 
would  cease,  between  the  body  and  the  spirit,  a 
struggle  which  has  lasted  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  which  has  maintained  disorder  in 
the  world.  A  natural  hierarchy  would  follow  on 
this  change.  Society  would  be  divided  into  three 
-<da8ses:  savans,  artists,  and  those  engaged  in  in- 
-dustrial  pursuits ;  and  the  chiefs  of  these  three 
-classes  would  be  the  greatest  savans,  the  greatest 
srtists,  and  the  greatest  workers  in  the  industrial 
world.  These  latter  would  need  no  investiture 
buf  that  of  the  consciousness  of  their  force.  They 
would  not  be  chosen;  they  would  install  them- 
selves in  their  own  position.  The  human  family 
would  know  them  by  their  works.  Moreover, 
the  new  bond  of  society  would  be,  under  this 
r^gime.not  fear,  but  affection;  and  the  most  loving, 
placing  themselves  above  others,  would  necessa- 
rily impart  their  tone  to  all  others.  The  chain  of 
positions  being  thus  formed,  everything  would 
follow  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable; 
«each  one  would  take  rank  in  proportion  to  his 
-capacity,  and  each  capacity  would  be  served  in 
proportion  to  its  works.  Thenceforth  humanity 
was  to  be  only  one  family,  and  the  earth  to  consti- 
tute only  one  great  farm,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  rank  and  services. 
Such  was  the  Saint-Simonian  law,  and  it  added, 
•on  the  condition  of  woman  and  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  certain  not  over-edifying  precepts  summed 
up  in  the  expressive  words,  rehabilitation  of  the 
flesh.  We  know  in  what  this  strange  morality 
^nded,  so  far  as  the  principal  disciples  of  Saint- 
Simon  are  concerned.  Its  public  profession  cost 
them  a  suit  in  the  courts  and  a  sentence.  Their 
religion  did  not  survive  this  scandal,  and  was  dis- 
persed to  the  music  of  hisses.  Everything  con- 
^dered,  it  was  not  worth  the  noise  made  about  it. 
A  political  papacy  invested  with  discretionary 
powers,  with  the  sovereign  disposal  of  the  lot  and 
rank  of  individuals  in  society,  preaching  the  reign 
of  the  senses  under  the  lying  cover  of  the  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes,  was  not  a  system,  and  did  not 
4idvocate  a  doctrine,  which  could  long  resist  the 
revolt  of  men's  cohsciences  and  the  decrees  of 
public  opinion.  —  The  same  fate  was  reserved, 
4kfter  a  longer  defense,  for  the  doctrine  of  Charles 
Fourier.  Substantially  it  had  the  same  founda- 
tion; but  the  mode  of  procedure  of  Fourierism 
was  different.  Fourierism,  like  Saint-Simonism, 
wished  to  substitute  a  world  of  the  fancy  for  the 
real  world,  and  an  artificial  order  for  the  course 
•of  things.  Fourier  started  out  with  the  idea,  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  our  own  time  the  passions 
have  been  the  source  of  so  many  evils  only  because 
they  have  been  unskillfully  suppressed.  God,  ac- 
4X>rding  to  Fourier,  can  not  have  made  anything 


essentially  bad  or  essentially  useless.  If  the  pas- 
sions, in  their  actual  play,  are  the  source  of  many 
disorders,  it  is  not  with  the  passions  themselves 
that  we  must  find  fault,  but  with  the  medium  in 
which  they  move,  a  human  medium,  and  there- 
fore susceptible  of  modification.  "Attractions," 
says  Fourier,  **are  proportional  to  destinies," 
which  means  that  it  would  be  all  gain  for  men 
to  yield  to  their  inclinations.  Hence  they  must 
be  satisfied  in  an  association  freely  agreed  to,  and 
in  which  all  the  instincts  of  man  may  have  room 
for  the  fullest  play.  These  formulas  of  associa* 
tion  are  the  ingenious  part  of  Fourier's  work. 
The  association  is  in  groups,  which  end  in  series, 
and  these  in  phalanxes.  The  group  is  the  cell  of 
the  human  hive;  it  is  composed  of  seven  or  nine 
persons;  it  has  a  centre  and  wings,  and  a  harmony 
which  results  as  much  from  its  identities  as  from 
its  contrasts.  The  series  comprise  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-two  groups.  The  phalanx  is  Four- 
ier's commune;  consisting  of  1,800  souls,  it  lives 
in  a  palace  which  he  calls  the  phalanstery,  divided 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  pleasures,  while  avoiding  all  the 
prejudices  which  result  from  the  arrangement  of 
actual  households.  As  to  property,  it  does  not 
incorporate  itself  in  individuals;  it  is  collective. 
Its  value  circulates  only  under  the  form  of  cou- 
pons, and  becomes  susceptible  of  appropriation; 
products  are  divided  among  the  three  direct  agents 
of  production :  capital,  talent  and  labor.  Let  us 
add,  that  in  Fourier's  system  no  repugnance  at- 
taches to  this  labor ;  it  is  attended  by  a  love  for 
it,  taste  and  buoyancy;  it  is  done  in  short  ses- 
sions, in  holiday  clothes,  with  passion  and  spirit; 
the  task  is  taken  up  or  dropped  at  will,  and  va- 
ried so  as  to  produce  neither  monotony  nor  wea- 
riness. Nor  is  this  all;  to  these  wonders  of  earth 
Fourier  adds  the  joys  of  a  heaven  of  his  own. 
He  has  his  own  cosmogony  and  his  own  transmit 
gration  of  souls;  he  walks  his  system  through  the 
spheres,  and  i*equire8  of  our  planets  the  most  sin- 
gular services.  The  whole  of  Fourier's  system 
may  be  summed  up  thus:  a  universal  government, 
a  perfect  world  adorned  by  a  perfect  society.  Be- 
yond this,  imagination  can  not  soar.  In  iMs  land 
of  vertigo,  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  glare. 
Again,  we  have  a  world  to  be  made  over,  a  civili- 
zation to  be  reconstructed,  man  and  humanity  to 
be  renewed  in  a  confused  amalgam  of  the  marvel- 
ous and  the  real.  —  Here  stops  the  series  of  social- 
ists at  first  hand;  after  them  come  the  plagiarists, 
and,  first  of  all,  Cabet.  Like  Campanella  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Cabet  has  given  us,  in  his  "Icarie," 
an  imaginary  community,  which  unites  all  perfec- 
tions in  itself,  and  which  found,  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  more  than  one  partisan  whom  time  has  dis- 
abused. When  it  became  a  question  to  pass  from 
ideas  to  acts,  he  perished  in  the  attempt,  and 
learned  what  becomes  of  dreams  when  brought  to 
wrestle  with  realities.  And  so  it  was  with  Louis 
Blanc.  In  the  silence  of  his  study  he  had  imag- 
ined an  administrative  workshop  which  would 
cure  industry  of  the  leprosy  of  competition.    He 
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would  have  the  state  become  entrepreoeur  (see 
Entreprsneur)  and  universal  producer;  he 
would  have  it  carry  out,  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  treasury,  an  experiment  in  relation  to  the 
economy  of  manual  labor.  In  the  workshops 
which  were  to  be  established,  the  workmen  were 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  exploitation,  and  these 
workshops,  of  different  kinds,  were  to  be  associ- 
ated among  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the 
profits  of  some  might  serve  to  cover,  if  need 
were,  the  losses  of  others.*  Nothing  could  be 
more  ingenious  on  paper;  each  of  these  work- 
shops would  become  a  type  and  a  model;  free  in- 
dustry would  be  forced,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
draw  inspiration  from  them,  and  this  idea  of  the 
absorption  and  destruction  of  free  industry  was 
discoverable  in  the  spirit  of  the  project.  Private 
activity  was  destined  to  disappear  before  official 
activity.  We  know  what  these  specious  plans 
became  in  the  execution  of  them :  by  forced  devi- 
ation the  administrative  workshop  became  the  na- 
tional workshop  (seeT Ateliers  Nationaux),  with 
an  elective  head,  and  a  minimum  of  wages,  two 
features  borrowed  from  the  combination  of  Louis 
Blanc.  A  false  idea  led  to  applications  still  more 
false,  so  false  that  the  author  of  the  idea  vehe- 
mently and  Justly  repudiated  them.  Proudhon  was 
no  happier.  Is  it  proper  to  rank  Proudhon  among 
socialists?  No  one  battled  them  more  fiercely 
than  be;  he  produced  the  evidence  of  their  con- 
tradictions, the  emptiness  of  their  plans,  and  the 
poverty  of  their  doctrines;  he  left  nothing  stand- 
ing, neither  their  arguments  nor  their  combina- 
tions; and  he  warmed  against  them  even  to  the 
point  of  invective.  But  if  he  was  brutal  toward 
the  community,  he  was  no  less  so  toward  prop- 
erty; and  he  remains  a  socialist  spite  of  himself. 
From  the  core  of  what  he  denies  we  need  only 
disengage  what  he  affirms,  to  become  convinced 
of  this.  Thus,  he  sacrifices  the  idea  of  property 
to  I  know  not  what  species  of  imaginary  posses- 
sion floating  in  vacuo.  And  so,  after  an  at-ran- 
dom  dissertation  on  the  determination  of  value, 
he  arrives  at  imagining  a  general  and  uniform  tar- 
iff for  it,  both  for  labor  and  products,  by  measur- 
ing the  price  of  these  latter  by  the  number  of 
hours  employed  in  producing  them  I  Lastly,  as  a 
consequence,  he  proposes  to  replace  money  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  by  orders  payable  in  kind,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  return  from  gold  and  silver 
money  to  barter,  and  to  deprive  capital  of  one  of 
its  most  evident  powers,  the  power  to  produce  in-. 
terest.  On  all  these  points  Proudhon  remains  on 
the  staff  of  the  socialistic  legion  which  he  so  mal- 
treated. To  the  same  staff  belongs  also  Pierre 
Leroux,  as  he  appeared  with  a  plan  of  human 
society  in  his  hand.  He  admits  the  family,  fa- 
therland and  property  only  on  certain  conditions. 
He  finds  that  the  fatherland  has  the  drawback  of 
recognizing  a  chief  or  head;  the  family,  of  rec- 
ognizing a  father  and  children;  and  the  institu- 

•  This  is  almost  the  syBtem  extolled  hy  the  famous  Ger- 
man agitator,  Ferdinand  Laaalle.  What  is  said  lower  of 
Proudhon  applies  to  somfi  extent  to  Karl  Ifarz. 


tion  of  property,  of  recognizing  rich  and  poor. 
Pure  despotism !  It  is  all  a  question  of  finding  a 
combination  in  which  the  family,  the  fatherland 
and  property  shall  be  such  that  man  may  develop 
in  them  without  being  oppressed  by  them ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  family  should  not  produce  an  heir, 
that  the  fatherland  should  have  no  subjects,  and 
property  no  proprietor.  Such  is  the  problem,  such 
the  solution :  if  to  it  we  add  a  little  of  theurgy 
and  metempsychosis,  we  shall  have  all  the  baggage 
of  Leroux,  so  far  as  things  serious  are  concerned. 
—  We  have  reached  the  end  of  those  systems,  and 
may  judge  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ.  Under  the  names  we  have  mentioned,  there 
now  remain  but  the  men  for  whom  socialism 
was  a  tool  or  a  pedestal,  and  the  political  parties 
who  took  up  the  standard  of  socialism  without 
seeking  to  define  it.  Socialism,  indeed,  has  had  its 
day;  many  were  attracted  by  it  as  men  are  attract- 
ed by  novelty;  then  the  crowd  mixed  with  it  with 
the  obscure  feeling  that  it  would  find  its  advantage 
in  it,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  conviction  they 
should  adhere  to  it  from  pure  calculation.  And 
how  could  the  crowd  defend  itself  against  social- 
ism? It  was  promised  higher  wages  in  return  for 
less  labor,  a  quarry  to  hunt  in  a  society  in  dissolu- 
tion, the  leveling  of  conditions,  the  humiliation  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  a  general  division  of  pri- 
vate fortunes  among  all.  Is  it  to  be  wondere<l  at 
that  such  vertigo  was  contagious,  and  that  it  be- 
came in  some  countries,  for  an  instant,  an  object 
of  alarm  ?  Yet  socialism  did  not  deserve  so  much 
honor.  As  a  theory,  it  could  not  stand  examina- 
tion; as  a  fact,  it  was  not  able  to  succeed  under 
any  circumstances  or  at  any  point.  The  name  of 
Owen  is  connected  with  the  failures  of  New  Har- 
mony and  Orbistan;  that  of  Cabet,  with  the  Nau- 
voo  failure  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  with  Fourier's, 
a  series  of  discomfitures  which  followed  on  the 
heels  of  each  other  at  Cond^-.sur-Vesgres,  Citeaux, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sig,  and  in  America.  From 
the  ideas  of  Louis  Blanc,  there  proceeded  only 
the  aUiierH  luUionaux  (national  workshops),  the 
paternity  of  which  he  excepted  to ;  of  the  bold- 
ness and  rashness  of  Proudhon,  all  that  remains 
is  the  memory  of  the  hank  of  eaxhange  or  bank  (f 
the  people,  made  famous  by  the  most  imtoward 
catastrophe.  The  history  of  contemporary  social- 
ism is  but  one  continual  abortion.  The  principal 
actors  on  its  stage  have  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
and  left  their  places  to  a  few  confidants  who  stam- 
mer out  their  parts.  All  that  socialism  and  social- 
ists have  done  is  reduced  to  a  few  plans  of  associ- 
ation, to  a  few  commonplaces  which  are  only  the 
weakened  echo  of  their  first  timorous  ideas,  to  a 
few  formulas  whose  meaning  time  changes,  and 
which  have  become  fixed  in  language  as  problems 
or  bugbears.  —  Thus,  all  these  chimeras  gradually 
depart  into  the  regions  of  oblivion.  It  may  be 
that  the  same  vertigo  will  appear  again  under 
other  forms  and  another  name;  our  globe  is  the 
seat  of  an  eternal  revolt  and  of  an  eternal  wail. 
But  then  as  now,  unless  the  hour  of  an  irrevocable  - 
decline  has  struck  for  humanity,  the  result  of. 
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mich  errors  can  not  be  doubtful.  True,  these  er- 
rors are  covered  with  a  mask  -  the  love  of  the 
people,  the  interest  of  the  BufFering,  the  feeling 
of  human  perfectibility,  the  advance  of  generar 
tions  to  a  better  state  and  one  less  full  of  shocking 
inequalities.  But  behind  this  mask  we  find  a 
more  living  physiognomy.  That  living  physiog- 
nomy is  the  truth  of  things,  whether  the  inventors 
of  systems  be  conscious  of  it  or  not  Behind  the 
truth  of  things  the  public  conscience  always  re- 
treated and  always  will  retreat.  This,  to  its  hon- 
or, we  must  hope.  The  question  is  of  a  war  to  the 
knife  against  established  civilizations,  to  the  profit 
of  imaginary  civilizations;  it  is  a  question  of  de- 
struction for  the  sole  purpose  of  building  up 
again;  it  is  a  question  of  giddily  abandoning  our- 
selves to  systems  which,  scarcely  fledged,  give 
battle  to  one  another,  and  which  die  out  in  the 
shock  of  rivalry  and  the  weakness  of  isolation. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  socialists  supposed 
that  society,  such  as  it  exists,  is  only  so  much 
stage  scenery  which  might  be  made  to  disappear 
at  the  wave  of  a  wand.  And  what  is  proposed 
in  its  place?  Servitude  in  all  its  forms.  Take  all 
these  systems;  they  have  one  feature  in  common, 
which  is  to  stifle,  by  their  artificial  forms,  the 
taste  for  and  the  use  of  liberty.  They  condemn 
hunum  activity  to  carry  a  yoke  of  iron.  Here 
man  is  enticed  into  a  world  of  fancy,  and  there  he 
is  condemned  to  devote  himself  to  others  without 
the  merit  of  that  devotion  being  allowed  him. 
He  can  no  longer  dispose  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  nor  r^ulate  the  employment  of  his  hands 
or  his  brain.  The  state  takes  possession  of  his 
entire  person,  of  his  goods,  of  the  products  he  cre- 
ates, and  determines  the  portion  of  them  which 
he  shall  receive  back.  Under  the  regime  of  so- 
cialism the  individual  disappears,  and  is  absorbed 
by  a  collective  being.  He  ceases  to  be  a  body  or 
a  soul,  and  becomes  a  piece  of  mechanism.  Slav- 
ery does  not  more  completely  than  socialism  de- 
stroy the  personality  of  man.    (Compare  Atb- 
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Pbopebtt.)  Louis  Rbtbaub. 

SOCIAL  CONTRACT.  Is  society  a  human 
institution?  or,  is  it  of  natural  institution?  These 
are  the  two  questions  which  must  be  solved  in  or- 
der to  form  a  clear  and  exact  idea  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man  in  the  civil  and  political  onier. 
Of  course  I  here  suppose  that  man  is  a  free  being, 
for  every  system  that  denies  human  freedom 
thereby  denies  the  possibility  of  a  binding  moral 
law.  I  suppose  it  to  be  admitted,  also,  that  there 
is  an  order  of  the  universe,  for  otherwise  creation 
-would  be  unintelligible,  and  the  destiny  of  man 
an  enigma;  that  this  order  is  so  imperious  that 
every  reasonable  creature  should  respect  it  and 
accomplish  it  in  himself  and  out  of  himself,  which 
gives  his  rights  and  duties  the  sanction  of  natural 
law.  Non  9cripta  lex,  Hd  ncUa.  I  suppose,  final- 
ly, that  the  conception  of  the  ideas  of  liberty,  or- 
der and  harmony,  however  high  they  may  be,  and 
precisely  perhaps  because  they  are  high,  are  not 
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the  final  term  of  human  hitelligence;  that  these 
ideas  cause  him  to  take  one  more  step  and  lift 
him  to  the  very  substance  of  universal  order,  to 
Ood  who  gave  to  each  being  its  constitution  and 
its  end.  — If  I  am  met  by  a  refusal  to  admit  these 
hyxwtheses  as  the  bases  of  my  investigation,  I  de- 
clare myself  poweriess,  I  will  not  say  to  solve,  but 
even  to  discuss,  the  problem  placed  before  me,  for, 
as  a  man  can  not  walk  on  the  ground  without  a 
point  of  support,  neither  can  the  intelligence  move 
if  the  very  bases  of  all  reason  are  lacking  it.  I 
affirm,  therefore,  the  existence  of  two  laws :  one 
natural,  or  divine;  the  other  positive,  or  human; 
the  former  immutable,  the  second  variable;  from 
this  distinction  flows  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  man  and  society.  —  €kxi,  when  creating  man, 
gave  him  a  nature  proper  to  himself.  By  reason 
of  this  nature  relations  are  established  between 
him  and  his  fellows  which  bind  them  together 
and  form  of  them  a  whole,  which  is  the  social  state. 
Society  is,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  the  differ- 
ent beings  bound  together  by  the  relations  which 
spring  from  their  respective  natures,  and  which 
constitute  the  law  of  order.  Hence  the  obligation 
of  every  reasonable  and  free  being  to  regulate  his 
conduct  in  conformity  with  these  relations.  This 
is  what  Montesquieu  has  so  well  expressed  in  the 
following  definition,  which  is  a  flash  of  genius: 
"  Laws  are  the  necessary  relations  which  spring 
from  the  nature  of  things."  And  he  indicates  by 
the  following  phrase  what  he  understands  by  nee- 
eeeary  rdatums:  "Before  there  were  intelligent 
beings,  such  beings  were  possible;  they  had,  there- 
fore, relations,  and,  consequently,  possible  laws." 
In  fact,  a  thing  to  which  laws  could  not  be  given 
would  not  be  a  possible  thing.  Then  Montesquieu 
adds :  **  Ood  made  these  laws,  because  they  have 
a  relation  to  his  wisdom  and  his  power."  Hence 
the  consequence  that  when  man  was  created,  he 
was  created  for  society,  which  was  a  necessary, 
fundamental  law  of  his  nature ;  for  he  was  not 
created  alone,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  being  similar  to  himself,  and  directly  of  these 
two  beings  there  was  one  of  them  who  owed 
something  to  the  other,  and  another  to  whom 
something  was  due.  Thence  arose  immediately  be- 
tween these  two  beings  the  right  and  duty  which 
followed  from  their  respective  natures,  which  last, 
being  equal  and  identical,  necessarily  engender 
equal  rights  and  duties.  —  I  therefore  most  ener- 
getically deny  the  social  contract  in  so  far  as  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  a  pact  entered  into  at  the  origin  of 
human  society  to  establish  its  laws.  It  was  na- 
ture, or  rather  Providence,  that  wiUed  the  estab- 
lishment of  society ;  it  was  the  wants  of  man 
which  afterward  made  the  laws  after  the  notions 
of  a  superior  law,  which  speaks  to  the  heart  of 
all  men,  the  divine  imprint  of  which  is  found 
everywhere  the  same.  "Nee  erit"  says  Cicero, 
''  aUa  lex  BonuB,  aHa  Aihenis,  alia  nunc,  aUa poet- 
hoe,  eed  et  omnes  ffentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et 
eempitema  et  immortaUe  eonttneHrit.*'  If  this  law 
sometimes  varies  among  different  nations,  it  al- 
ways retains  that  which  is  of  its  essence.    Burke 
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ezprened  the  BMOse  Idea  when  he  nid  that  there 
are  in  nature  iomrcea  of  Justice  from  which  chrU 
hrwB  flow  like  80  many  etreamlets;  and  that  Just 
as  iimten  take  the  tint  and  the  taste  of  the  soils 
throng^  which  they  run,  civil  laws  yaiy  with  the 
regions  and  the  goTemments  of  different  countfies, 
although  they  all  proceed  from  the  same  source. 
—  The  hypothesis  of  an  anti-social  state,  and  of 
an  organization  of  society  aocoiding  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into,  is  a  system  In  contradiction 
with  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man ;  it  would 
logically  imply  the  right  to  break  the  contract,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  contracting  parties,  should  it 
become  incouTenient  or  burdensome  to  them,  and 
to  leave  the  bosom  of  society  to  return  to  the  state 
of  nature,  which  would  be  the  negation  of  the 
sacred  and  eternal  idea  of  order  tovwd  which  all 
free  and  reasteable  creatures  inevitably  gravitate, 
and  also  the  negation  of  an  obligatoiy  law  anteri- 
or and  superior  to  the  wiDs  or  caprices  of  man.  — * 
Hobbes  was  the  fint  modem  philosopher  who  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  a  state  of  nature  anterior  to 
the  social  state;  man  left  this  state  of  nature  only 
because  it  was  a  state  of  war;  whence  the  celebrated 
axiom,  "  War  is  the  state  of  nature."  But  what 
la  society  in  such  a  system?  It  is  the  creation  of 
»  force  great  enough  to  substitute  peace  for  war. 
Peace,  therefore,  being  the  end  of  society,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  are  two  modea  of  the  formation, 
or  two  possible  origins,  of  society.  The  flvrt  is 
the  contract  by  which  a  collection  of  men,  or  of 
families,  agree  to  constitute  a  force  superior  to  in- 
dividual forces,  a  force  capable  of  crushing  them 
out  and  thus  of  estabUshing  peace  at  any  price. 
The  second  mode  is  to  lose  no  time  in  collecting 
the  votes  of  persons  interested  In  putting  an  end 
to  the  state  of  war,  to  enter  into  thu  so  necessary 
oontract.  It  is  suiBdent  that  a  man,  by  force  or 
artifice,  succeed  in  establishing  his  power  over 
a  collection  of  men,  and  b^  able  to  maintain  it. 
In  order  to  establish  straightway  the  social  bond. 
The  right  of  the  stronger  estabUshes  this  bond  as 
completely  as  a  contract  And  this  latter  method 
is  even  the  better  fonn  of  society;  for  power  c<m- 
oentrated  in  a  single  hand,  affords  more  guaran- 
tees of  strength  and  durability,  and  is  consequent- 
ly more  perfect;  its  mission  being  to  crush  out  all 
individual  forces  by  all  possible  means,  and  to 
maintain  the  state  of  peace  by  the  destruction  of 
the  state  of  war  which  is  found  in  the  ezistenoe 
of  individual  forces ;  hence  the  more  unlimited 
power  is,  the  better  it  is.  From  this  it  follows 
that  all  limitation  is  contrary  to  the  end  of  power 
and  of  society,  and  that,  whatever  the  despot 
may  wish,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  subjects  to  obey, 
and  they  have  no  right  to  resist.  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  celebrated  system  of  Hobbes.  —  Ad- 
mitting that  men  are  really  what  Hobbes  pretends 
they  are,  that  is,  famished  wolves  which  devour 
each  oihtT—homo  homini  hiptu-^ii  might  be  main- 
tained against  him  that  the  contract  which  binds 
them  together,  whether  based  on  consent  or  on 
force,  could  have  no  possible  existence.  The 
laws  would  be  merely  heavy  chains,  and  the  sole  I 


aspiration  of  each  and  eveiy  indlvldiial  would  be 
to  break  them,  to  escape  from  his  cage  and  rarii 
on  the  chief  chosen  or  imposed  <«  him,  who 
would  soon  and  necessarily  succumb  to  nomben. 
Whatever  be  the  <qiinion  held  concerning  the  orig- 
inal nature  of  man,  H  Is  evident  that  the  oonse- 
quences  which  Hobbes  draws  from  his  premises 
are  open  to  discunion,  since,  starting  from  the 
same  point,  J.  J.  Boussean  arrives  at  opposite 
conclusions.  —  Rousseau  considers  the  state  of  na- 
ture as  the  Ideal  of  man,  and  the  social  state  as  a 
oontract  state.  Nature,  therefore,  "took  little  care 
to  bring  men  together  by  mutual  wants;  she  did 
litUe  to  pave  the  way  for  society;  ate  put  little  of 
her  own  into  all  that  men  have  done."  Neverthe- 
less, Rousseau  acknowledges  that  the  social  state 
was  an  advance  on  the  state  of  nature;  he  admits^ 
that.  Instead  of  destroying  natural  equality,  the 
fundamental  pact,  on  the  contrary,  sobslltuled  a 
moral  and  legitimate  equality  for  whatever  ine- 
quality nature  might  have  placed  among  men,  and 
that,  it  being  ponible  for  them  to  be  unequal  la 
force  or  in  genius,  they  an  become  equal  by  oon- 
vention  and  of  right.  Thus  the  contract  was  en- 
tered Into  to  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  hn- 
manity.  Not  that  the  law  of  nature  is  not  supe* 
rior  to  positive  law,  for  it  comes  from  God. 
"Whatever  is  good  and  comformable  to  order  is 
such  by  the  nature  of  things  and  independently  of 
human  conventions.  AH  Justice  comes  from  God, 
he  alone  is  Its  source;  but  if  we  luiew  how  to  rs- 
cdve  It  from  so  exalted  a  source  we  would  need 
neither  government  nor  law.  Doubtless  there  Is 
a  univenal  Justice  emanating  from  reaacm  akme; 
but  this  Justice,  to  be  admitted  by  us,  must  be  re- 
ciprocal. To  look  at  things  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  in  default  of  a  natxural  sanctioa,  the  laws 
of  Justice  are  powerless  among  men.  *  *  'Diere- 
f ore  conventions  and  laws  are  necesBBiy  to  unite 
rights  to  duties,  and  restore  Justice  to  its  object" 
—  We  now  perceive  the  profound  difference  be- 
tween the  ^stem  of  Rousseau  and  that  of  Hobbei^ 
Rousseau  devates  man ;  Hobbes  degrades  him. 
The  former  leads  to  liberty;  the  latter  to  despotiaai. 
Applied  to  governments,  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes 
creates  in  the  bosom  of  political  society  the  dom- 
ination of  a  single  wilL  Around  this  will  an 
grouped  the  instruments  of  obedient  and  blmd 
forces,  which  it  moves  as  it  pleases.  The  genersl 
will  must  become  an  immense  holocaust ;  the 
caprice  of  a  single  man  must  lead  and  govern  alL 
It  is  the  image  under  which  we  may  repreecait 
Satan,  that  rebd  angel,  seeking  eternally  to  oom- 
bat  against  light,  that  is  to  say,  liberty.  Such  a 
system  would  be-  the  greatest  degradation  of  hu- 
manity, a  really  infernal  work  from  which  Ouist 
has  saved  the  world.  It  is  useless  for  Hobbes  to 
say  that  power,  such  as  he  conceived  it,  is  alone 
capable  of  ending  the  state  of  war  which  la  at  the 
foundation  of  society.  The  society  which  he  de- 
picts is  not  a  hive  of  men,  but  a  den  of  wild  beasts. 
The  despot  whom  Hobbes  places  at  the  summit  ai 
his  edifice,  far  from  giving  energy  to  the  senti- 
ments which  constitute  the  dignity  of  the  human 
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ifaoe,  would  seek,  on  the  ooHtrsry,  to  stifle  them. 
Libertyt  he  would  dfead  Its  smallest  spark;  for 
eyerything  must  be  a  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
fliotiTe  power  of  whidi  is  held  by  one.  The  con- 
dition of  the  subject  is  fo  obey;  the  right  of  com- 
manding belongs  to  the  despot  alone;  the  man  who 
deliberates  is  from  that  very  fact  a  rebel.  The 
certahi  effect  of  the  aits  and  sciences  is  to  elevate 
Aan'S  hmnortal  soul,  and  to  give  it  noble  aspira- 
tions; the  despot  Is  careful  to  iRtetent  the  git>wth 
of  these  aspirations;  he  therefore  paralyxes  pub^ 
lie  education.  Under  this  regime  equality  is  an 
unkiiown  word;  faror  is  ererything,  merit  noth- 
^.  Securitydoes  not  exist.  Everything  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  master— penon  and  property. 
^This  want  of  security  destroys  all  culture,  all 
•eoQlkulation,  all  industry.  The  object  being  to  in- 
4Spire  terror,  the  severity  of  penaltiee  bears  no  pro- 
perticm  to  the  crimes  committed.  No;  this  strong 
power,  which  Hobbes  praises,  can  never  I6und  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  society,  for  despotism  is 
]H>t  a  creative  but  a  destructive  force.  —  Strange 
4xmlcadiction  between  two  philosophers^  two 
thinkers  of  rare  power!  While  Hobbes  deduces 
fh>m  the  social  contract  which  he  imagines  the 
despotic  type,  Rousseau  infers  from  it  the  demo- 
•cnUc  type.  Reason,  good  sense,  If  we  were 
obliged  to  admit  this  pretended  contract,  would 
•evidently  be  on  the  side  of  the  French  philosopher 
jtf  against  the  English  philosopher;  for  it  is  dilfi- 
oult  to  suppose  that  men  would  come  together,  to 
jigree  on  »  social  state  which,  instead  of  making 
them  free  citiaens,  would  turn  them  into  slaves. 
Rousseau  imagines  a  people  who  give  themselves 
laws,  in  which  they  reallce  all  their  powers  as  an 
jntist  of  genius  does  in  his  domain.  Tendencies 
JH«  free  in  It,  objects  free,  actions  free.  Ph>por- 
tlofis  are  perfectly  expMssed  in  that  empii^  Esch 
organ  is  m  complete  whole,  whidi  preserves  Its  in- 
tegrity in  the  sphere  In  which  it  moves.  It  has 
its  specific  force  in  accordance  with  which  it  ex- 
ercises the  functions  entrusted  to  it,  though  it  still 
obe^  a  general  low,  from  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, there  results  a^  simple  and  magnificent  har- 
ttony.  Such  is  the  ideal  of  Rousseau  a»  opposed 
to  that  of  Hobbes.—  Why  have  Hobbes  and  Rous- 
JMUI,  In  starting  from  the  same  point,  arrived  at 
results  so  different?  Because  both  constructed  a 
work,  not  of  reason,  but  of  imagination.  Instead 
of  constructing  this  marvelous  product  called  #0^ 
^iUlf  from  the  immutable  elements  of  humanity, 
they  constructed  it  of  the  changing  elements  of 
history.  Hobbes  lived  at  the  time  of  the  great 
JBngUsh  revolution.  Chance,  and  perhaps  his 
oharacter,  threw  him  into  the  party  of  absolute 
right.  He  saw  the  head  of  a  prince  he  loved  fall 
tmder  the  rage  of  factions.  The  sight  of  the  rev- 
olution and  of  its  excesses  stirred  his  soul.  He 
thought  he  beheld  the  dissolution  of  society,  be- 
cause he  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of 
tilings.  He  concluded  from  this  that  a  power 
strong  and  able  to  command  the  waves  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  curb  the  popular  flood.  Rousseau 
Ikad  under  his  eyes  the  exact  oppodte  of  this.    He 


had  seen  royalty  abusing  its  power,  oppressing 
peoples,  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  people's  browi 
exhibiting  every  species  of  immorality  and  soaSh 
dal.  Right,  everywhere  ignored,  needed  an  avenip- 
er.  Rousseau  became  this  avenger,  and  thereby  lost 
hfe  country.  Hobbes  and  Rousseau  started  from 
a  false  principle;  they  ignored  the  rules  of  natural 
law,  and  they  expiated  their  en*or  by  the  low  e»> 
timation  into  which  their  doctrines  have  fallen  in 
the  ^es  of  posterity.  Instead  of  going  astray  in 
the  regions  of  the  imagination  in  order  to  find  the 
origin  of  society,  it  would  be  much  simpler  tb 
say,  with  a  modem  philosopher :  "  The  society  of 
beavers  is  formed  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  mh 
ture  of  beavers;  the  society  of  men  is  formed  by 
virtue  of  the  Uws  of  human  nature;  to  reach  tiie 
true  idea  of  the  formation  of  human  society,  we 
must-  therefore  start  with  Sr  true  idea  of  hunuul 
nature;  all  light  Is  there ;  beyond  that^  tiiere  is 
nothing  but  hypotheses  and  contradictions; "  Let 
us  therefore  seek  that  H^t.  —The  right  consid- 
ered in  its  root  and  it*  ultimate  reason  can  be 
found  neither  In  the  world  of  sense  nor  in  the 
sphere  of  experience  and  of  history.  Right  in 
itself  is  eCemal;  it  is  independent  of  maimers  and 
customs,  of  religions  and  clifnates.  Owing  to 
tills  independence  it  must  extend  its  sc^tre  over 
all  the  earth,  without  distinctions  of  epochs  or 
raoes.  Thus  is  explained  the  sovereign  power  of 
law.  FfoDi  the  fact  that  law  exists,  it  follows 
that  there  is  a^  being  to  whom  it  appHes,  and  that 
that  being  is  a  man,  that  is  to  say,  a  moral  being, 
with  reason  and  freedom,  and  not  i^  brute  outside 
the  bounds  Of  reason  and  of  libwty.  Now,  the 
sphere  of  the  application  of  law  or  right  is  soci- 
ety. Society,  then,  is  contemporary  with  man. 
Why  did  man  institute  this  power,  this  produotT 
It  was  not  alone  frcnn  the  pohit  of  view  of  his  se^ 
curity.  The  right  to  security  originates  the  m<K 
ment  that  a  certain  number  of  men  have  taken 
possession  of  a  coraeat  of  the  earth,  and  are  con> 
fronted  by  the  same  wants  and  dangers.  Side  by 
side  with  the  ideal  of  right  and  law,  there  is  the 
i^l  of  duty.  A  society  has  of  necessity,  from 
Its  birth,  moral  rules  which  precede  positive  law, 
and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Law 
or  right,  like  duty,  spring  from  conscience,  and 
consequently  whatever  wounds  the  conscience  Is 
neither  a  right  nor  a  duty.  Freedom,  as  a  source 
of  action,  is  the  foundation  of  right  and  du^,  thai 
is  to  say,  of  morality.  The  circle  of  rights  and 
duties  is  as  broad  as  that  of  the  necessary  relatione 
which  may  bind  together  free  beings.  Society 
having  an  object,  each  one  of  its  members  should 
divest  himself  of  the  rights  the  personal  and  in- 
dependent exercise  of  which  would  hinder  soci- 
ety from  attaining  this  object.  He  ihould  accept 
all  the  duties  wmch  society  imposes  on  him  for 
the  attaining  of  this  object;  for  there^  would  be  no 
society,  properly  speaking,  where  there  was  ao 
constraining  power  to  compel  cooperation  to  at* 
tain  the  final  object  of  society. —  Ocmsidered  from 
this  point  of  view,  society  is  as  eternal  as  rigbt^ 
ae  conscience.    History  shows  ua  great  catastre^ 
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phes,  nations  and  races  which  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  abyss  of  time ;  the  earth  also 
shows  us  on  every  side  traces  of  great  physical 
revolutions,  which  have  ravaged,  transformed  and 
renewed  it;  in  like  manner  the  present  division  of 
nations  bears  witness  to  great  political  perturba^ 
tions,  which  at  different  times  so  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  destinies  of  nations;  we  everywhere 
tread  on  ruins  and  funeral  couches.  But  did  so- 
ciety itself  ever'  perish?  Did  not  its  living  and 
sacred  image  always  escape  destruction?  When 
Troy,  abandoned  to  the  flames,  was  about  to  be- 
oome  a  pile  of  ashes,  Eneas  fled,  bearing  with 
Badness  into  exile  the  venerated  images  which 
represented  immortal  society,  and  approaching  a 
]iew  land,  he  cried  out:  **  Italiaml  Italiam!"  then, 
placing  his  precious  relics  on  a  fruitful  soil,  he 
founded  Rome,  the  future  heiress  of  the  world. 
Civilizations  are  thus  superimposed  one  upon 
another,  are  amalgamated  together,  are  made  or 
unmade,  advance  or  recede;  but  society,  and  an 
ever  better  society,  rises  always  up  amid  the  ruins 
of  extinct  civilizations,  because  society  is  above 
civilization  itself.  —  If  society  were  the  result  of 
a  contract,  it  might  be  dissolved  by  withdrawing 
the  consent  which  formed  it.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  an  implied  contradiction.  Do  we  not 
see  then  what  an  upheaval  would  result  from  such 
a  state  of  affairs?  Do  we  not  see  the  perturbation 
that  would  be  caused  in  the  scale  of  rights  and 
duties?  Do  we  not  see  that  binding  moral  law 
would  disappear  from  the  world,  and  that  the  so- 
cial force  would  disappear  before  individual  force? 
If  men  who  had  learned  all  the  advantages  of  so- 
cial life,  renounced  it  at  once,  and  retired  into 
forests  and  deserts,  these  men  would  obey  the 
caprices  of  a  disordered  imagination  and  the  in- 
spirations of  wandering  reason,  but  we  could  not 
admit  that  they  acted  in  virtue  of  a  right.  The 
state  of  society  is  therefore  an  impulse  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  not  the  impulse  of  his 
intelligence;  it  is  spontaneous,  and  not  the  result 
of  deliberation.  It  comes  from  above,  not  from 
below;  it  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  who,  in  cre- 
ating man  intelligent,  also  created  the  earth  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  his  intelligent  creature,  and 
who  distributed  among  the  countries  different 
products,  in  order  to  oblige  men  to  exchange  the 
different  l^inds  of  wealth  of  the  countries  they 
inhabit,  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  forced 
to  labor  for  each  other,  and  that,  from  the  selfish 
efforts  of  a  single  man,  the  good  of  all  should 
necessarily  flow,  as  the  system  of  the  imiverse  re- 
sults from  the  force  of  attraction. 

EuoftKE  Paignon. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Society  is  ruled  by  nat- 
ural laws,  like  the  human  body  and  every  living 
organism.  The  laws  of  an  organism  determine 
the  relations  between  its  different  part^  between 
its  members  and  organs;  social  laws  should  estab- 
lish, therefore,  the  nature  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  men,  as  well  as  their  causes  and 
their  effects;  and  social  science  should  co-ordinate 


these  laws  in  a  systematic  maimer.  —  Social  sci- 
enoe  must  not  be  confounded  with  political  scieiice. 
The  hU;ter  has  to  do  with  the  relations  between 
states,  between  governments  and  Subjects,  and  be- 
tween citizens;  while  social  sdenoe  takes  cogni* 
zance  only  of  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eztenul 
bond  which  is  called  the  state.  —  Now.  of  wfaaft 
nature  are  the  relations  among  men  ?  They  am* 
swer  evidently  to  our  needs,  which  aie  of  twi> 
kinds,  material  and  moral.  Thus,  on  the  one- 
hand,  they  answer  to  the  necessity  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  defense;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
.to  man's  desire  for  instruction,  and,  in  general,  to 
B  whole  series  of  faculties  and  passions,  which 
(draw  men  together  and  put  them  in  contact.  — 
Society  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  every- 
thing that  contributes  to  their  preservation  helps. 
the  preservation  of  society.  But  although  man  is 
a  '*  sociable  animal "  or  a  "  political  animal "  we 
can,  strictly  speaking,  conceive  of  the  absence  of 
all  human  society.  Many  savages  live  in  an  iao> 
lated  manner,  in  couples  or  in  very  small  familieB;. 
they  have  only  material  wants  to  satisfy.  But  of 
society  may  it  be  said  that  it  "does  not  live  hy 
bread  alone,"  for  it  is  principally  the  moral  wants- 
of  men  which  create  and  maintain  its  bonda.  In 
a  word,  material  wants  preserve  the  individaa], 
and  moral  wants  society;  to  the  former  correspond 
the  egotistical  sentiments,  to  the  latter  the  aif ective 
sentiments,  abnegation  and  self -control  The  ego- 
tistical  sentiments  and  the  affective  sentiments  (or 
the  faculty  of  self -sacrifice)  are  capable  of  attaining 
an  equal  degree  of  strength.  Before  the  existence 
of  society  the  affective  sentiments  acted  In  a  scarce- 
ly perceptiblemanner;  later,  with  the  development 
of  civilization,  their  strength  gradually  increased* 
and  the  more  intense  they  bmme,  the  nK»e  the 
bonds  of  society  were  streng^ened.  It  even  hap- 
pened at  times  that  these  sentiments,  or  some  of 
them,  degenerated  into  destructive  passions,  and 
produced  evils  great  in  extent  and  inten^ty.  — 
We  have  already  suggested,  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  affective  sentiments  are  the  first  cause  of  ab- 
negation, self-control  and  sacrifice;  paternal  and 
maternal  love,  filial  piety,  patriotism,  militaiy 
honor,  egprit  de  carpi,  furnish  numerous  examplw 
of  this.  Abnegation,  once  disengaged  or  isolated 
from  the  sheaf  of  human  sentiments,  develops, 
and  is  not  slow  to  offer  a  counter-weight  to  every 
act  of  egotism.  This  counter- weight  is  not  always 
sufficient,  far  from  it;  but  it  is  rarely  entirely 
powerless.  Its  effect  is  often  aided  by  numerous 
circumstances,  which  we  can  not  enumerate  here» 
but  it  becomes  completely  of  no  avail  when  it  con- 
sists only  of  a  word,  that  is  to  say,  whoi  the  ab- 
negation is  not  founded  upon  a  want  of  our  nature. 
—  Thence  comes,  also,  the  inanity  of  those  new 
social  systems,  hatched  in  the  brain  of  a  man  who 
pretends  to  foresee  everything,  to  measure  every* 
thing,  and  to  assign  to  everything  its  relative  im- 
portance;  in  other  words,  in  the  brain  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  reorganize  society  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy.  For  if  society  is 
really  governed  by  natural  laws,  and  it  would  be 
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absurd  to  doubt  it,  arbitrariness  oould  have  no 
iwwer  over  it;  to  influence  it,  one  would  liave  to 
begin  by  submitting  himself  to  those  laws  which 
he  can  control  only  by  making  use  of  their  power. 
—  There  is  a  science  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  our  material  want»;  there 
is  another  which  lias  to  do  with  our  moral  wants; 
the  one  is  political  economy,  the  other  moral  sci- 
>«nce;  it  is,  therefore,  the  union  of  the  two  which 
xsonstitutes  Modal  science.  An  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  establish  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween political  economy  and  morality  by  seeking, 
Among  economic  propositions,  those  which  resem- 
ble certain  precepts  of  morality.  For  example, 
political  economy  and  morality  show,  each  from 
its  own  point  of  view,  the  utility  of  labor  and 
4Mving;  by  the  aid  of  comparisons  of  this  nature, 
it  has  been  easy  to  show  the  morality  of  economic 
principles.  It  seems  to  us  that  here  a  wrong  road 
has  been  followed.^  The  sciences  are  not  moral  or 
immoral ;  they  state  laws.  Has  it  ever  been  ex- 
amined whether  mathematics  or  chemistry  has  any 
relation  with  morality  or  with  religion?  Such 
preoccupations  might  lead  some  ardent  believer  to 
excommunicate  the  earth  because  it  allows  itself 
to  revolve  about  the  sun  I  The  sciences  have  no 
relation  with  religion,  nor  with  morality,  and  a 
jMdence  which  studies  what  may  be  called  the 
base  side  of  nature  or  of  man,  is  no  less  noble  than 
any  other.  Must  we  despise  the  physician  because 
he  is  occupied  solely  with  disease?  Or  must  we 
despise  the  Judge  because  he  has  to  do  only  with 
•criminals?  And  supposing  that  the  economist 
studies  the  selfish  sentiments  of  man,  it  does  not 
ibllow  that  he  is  selfish  himself.  Turgot,  Adam 
Bmith  and  J.  Stuart  Mill  were  generous  men. 
The  man  who  studies  toxicology  is  not  a  poisoner. 
Man  is  more  or  less  selfish,  according  to  his  tem- 
perament or  his  education.  Moreover,  we  must 
not  speak  too  ill  of  selfishness  kept  within  the 
lx)unds  of  Justice,  of  ^e  love  of  self,  since  it  is  a 
'unwermd  tentiment^  indibpbnsablb  to  the  preser- 
-vaUan  €four  tpedM,  The  economist  proves  that 
our  wants  make  us  work,  and  this,  not  because 
morality  recommends  it,  but  because  the  satis- 
faction  of  these  wants  is  an  imperative  necessity 
I  ofournatura  Man  must  eat  or  die.  The  econo- 
mist, in  investigating  the  laws  of  labor,  permits  us 
to  render  it  more  productive  and  less  arduous. 
The  economist  establishes  also  the  action  of  supply 
and  demand.  Has  he  created  this  action?  Does 
he  approve  it?  No  more  than  the  natural  philoso- 
pher created  or  approves  of  the  rain.  Does  one 
approve  or  disapprove  of  a  natural  law  ?  Would 
you  disapprove  of  the  horse  because  he  walks 
on  four  legs,  or  of  the  bird  because  it  flies,  or 
of  the  fish  because  it  swims?  Such  is  their  law, 
and  whether  it  pleases  you  or  displeases  you,  you 
/_Oin  do  nothing  to  change  it.  Besides,  we  create 
nothing;  we  ascertain  facts,  and  in  our  relations 
-with  these  animals,  we  take  into  account  the  estab- 
lished facts,  and  act  accordingly.  In  the  same 
way,  the  economist  has  not  created  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  a  law  which  we  consider  as 


the  most  characteristic  and  strongest  expression  of 
selfishness.  What  is  supply  and  demand,  if  not 
a  sentiment  which  can  be  formulated  thus:  yoa 
need  my  superfluous  goods,  well,  you  shall  pay 
for  them,  and  the  more  dearly  in  proportion  as 
your  need  is  the  more  intense,  so  long  as  you  are 
able  to  give  me  an  equivalent  for  them?  This 
sentiment  is  so  general  that  we  find  it  quite  simple 
that  the  price  of  an  article  should  rise  in  proportion 
to  its  relative  rarity.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
action  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is  so  cruel, 
renders,  upon  the  whole,  great  services  to  society. 
Are  not  arsenic,  belladonna  and  many  other  poi- 
sons of  service  ?  But  were  the  action  of  supply^ 
and  demand  an  evil  without  compensation,  we  / 
ought  to  study  it,  and  the  economist  will  have 
deserved  well  of  humanity  for  having  thoroughly 
examined  its  mechanism.  —  It  would  be  then  the 
task  of  the  moralist  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
truths  discovered  by  the  economist.  He  would 
inculcate  on  man  his  precepts  protective  of  society; 
he  would  teach  him  abnegation  and  self-control.  \ 
He  would  say  to  him :  Without  doubt  your  wheat 
ii  in  great  demand,  and  you  can  obtain  such  and 
such  a  price  for  it;  but  think  also  of  the  evil  you 
will  produce  by  using  your  right  in  its  entire  full- 
ness. The  moralist  will  be  able  to  call  to  his  aid 
every  other  honest  sentiment,  capable  of  counterbal* 
ancing  selfishness,  and  in  primitive  times  men  did 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment.  The 
conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  from  this  division  of 
labor,  this  partition  of  powers,  that  the  moralist 
is  above  the  economist;  it  suffices  to  recall  the 
fable  once  related  to  the  Roman  people  on  the 
Aventine  hill.  Morality,  even  religion  itself,  may 
be  pushed  beyond  the  limits  which  healthy  reason 
approves;  they  may  become  passionate  and  fanat- 
ical at  the  expense  of  very  high  material  interests, 
and  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the  two  branches 
of  social  science  should  exercise  a  perfectly  equal 
influence,  and  thus  establish  that  equilibrium  which 
is  the  sign  of  health.  — Many  publicists  cultivate 
both  sciences  together,  and  combine  political  econ- 
omy and  morality;  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
this,  but  all  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  this 
combination  of  studies.  Maubicb  Block. 

SOCIETY.  "Man,"  says  Aristotle  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  "Politics,"  "is  a  social  being." 
This  deflnltion  is  in  some  sort  the  point  of  depart- 
ture  of  political  science.  It  destroys  at  once  all 
the  false  hypotheses  which  make  society  a  mere 
convention.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  a 
convention  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
society  in  some  form,  in  order  that  men  might  be 
able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  one  an- 
other. Besides,  the  state  of  isolation  is  impossible. 
Man  would  not  be  able  to  exist  in  such  a  state. 
The  child  could  not  live  without  the  food  and 
care  furnished  by  its  mother,  the  woman  could  not 
dispense  with  the  protection  and  labdr  of  the 
man.  Language,  the  bond  of  all  society,  is  bom 
with  society  and  of  society,  and  helps  to  maintain 
and  extend  It.    The  definition  of  man  as  a  social 
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Mag  rosto,  therefore,  on  JbJhi  mail  ia^^eriooe 
w»oi«,  on  liie  moet  inetinotire  ajmpatbiaB  mm!  oo 
iiM  HMwe  iDvincible  fncliiiatioiM.  A4Ma  Siiiitli 
ri^tly  reiii«x:lu  that  man  is  the  onlj  being  who 
ipakee  ezcbanges.  8ocieiy,  from  a  certain  point 
0S.  yiew,  is  merely  a  eeries  of  exchanges,  aperpet- 
nal  communication  of  material  and  m<»al  benefits 
wliicfa  men  hold  with  each  other.  To  complete 
the  definition,  or,  rather,  to  give  it  all  the  cleameBs 
and  imth  which  it  should  reoeiye,  we  must  add, 
that  if  man  is  bom  a  social  being,  he  imceasing- 
)v  becomes  more  social.  The  family,  the  tribe, 
w  nation,  with  its  vast  developments,  mark  the 
different  periods  of  society.  A  moment  comes 
when  the  division  of  mankind  into  nations  gives 
iriace  to  a  sentiment  which  expresses  sociability  in 
its  highest  degree;  this  sentiment  is  the  sentiment 
of  humanity.  Man,  far  from  being  a  wolf  to  man, 
homo  konUni  htpui,  according  to  the  ^oomy  defi- 
nition of  Hobbes^-adopted  by  all  who  see  in  so- 
ciety an  artificial  and  oonventi<mal  fact—sees  in 
aaan  a  being  woithy  of  his  respect  and  his  love, 
•B  equal,  a  brother.  Religion  and  phikMophy, 
by  paths  which  are  sometimes  different  and  some- 
ihnes  identical,  lead  to  this  sublime  result,  while 
interest,  properly  understood,  enjoins  it  on  us 
lo  be  xueful  to  others  in  view  of  reciprocity.  — 
(Society  implies  associates.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  the  object 
of  society  without  knowing  first  the  nature  of 
tiie  beings  which  are  its  elements.  Society  it- 
self is  but  the  medium  and  the  means  which 
these  beings  make  use  of  to  develop  themselves. 
What  are  these  individuals  ?  Are  they  simple 
units  endowed  with  a  vegetative  or  an  aninud 
Ufe,  and  obeying  the  laws  of  fatality  ?  No ;  they 
are  moral  persons,  that  is  to  say,  free,  respon- 
sible, whose  destiny  it  is  to  develop  and  perfect 
tbenisdveB  and  rise  to  the  conception  and  practice 
of  the  true  and  the  good;  having,  in  one  word, 
besides  material  life,  a  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
The  special  character  of  man,  in  this  world,  is  to 
be  at  once  the  most  social  and  the  most  personal 
of  all  beings.  Is  it  the  person  which  shall  be 
sacrificed  to  society,  or  society  which  shall  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  individual?  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  diminution  of  that 
which  constitutes  010*  dignity,  our  value,  our  very 
being,  should  be  the  object  or  the  result  of  the 
association  of  our  efforts,  labors  and  mutual  as- 
sistance. In  truth,  the  only  object  of  society  is  to 
give  value  to  the  individual.  By  society  the  in- 
dividual must  become  more  enlightened,  more 
powerful  and  more  moral;  society  in  turn  will  be 
worth  only  what  those  who  compose  it  are  worth. 
—  Respect  for  every  right,  the  practice  of  every 
duty,  the  cultivation  of  every  faculty,  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature :  such  is  the  object  of  so- 
ciety. Society  is  essentially  favorable  to  the 
growth,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  exercise 
and  the  guarantee,  of  all  our  legitimate  inclina- 
tions. Thus,  by  it  the  family  is  ordered,  property 
protected  and  increased,  the  capital  necessary  to 
civilization  and  material  life  increased,  perpetuated 


and  dwsmltted.  The  object  of  institatioiM  of 
the  civil  and^iMilltiQaiorderisioMiimtl^ne^ 
ular  devehHMn6B(  of  «i^  tad  all.  But  it  i» 
iv^KNtant  to  rmember  thai  the  state  akme  i» 
not  charged  with  the  ftttaiameni  ot  thk  objeec 
The  better  pari  of  hum«a  nmw»  escapee  the 
state.  Relict  is  no  naore  an  affair  <tf  atate 
than  philosophy.  And  so  with  indiistry  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  all  the  iaatHiitioBS  ioteodfid  to- 
favor  saving  and  to  distribute  wealth  properly. 
In  like  manner  the  various  means  of  inatruelioii 
and  education  at  the  command  of  the  individiiai 
and  the  family,  do  not  depend  upon  the  stalSL 
The  state  protects  them,  the  law  guarantees  or 
regulates  theur  exercise,  but  all  these  things  have 
a  proper  and  independent  life  of  their  own.  Other- 
wise society  would  go  contrary  to  its  object.  It 
would  be  no  longer  established  to  favor  but  to  sup- 
press individual  devdopment.  Instead  of  being 
the  putting  in  common  of  liberties  respecting  and 
aiding  one  another,  it  would  be  davoy  oi^ganJsed^ 
either  by  a  powerful  majority  or  a  dominating 
minority.  — Political  societies,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  collective  beings,  reflect  and  reproduce  every- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  them;  only  they  reflect  and  repro- 
duce it  on  a  large  scale;  whidi  has  given  rise  to- 
the  saying  that  society  is  merely  a  big  individoaL 
It  is  true  that  this  has  been  said  of  the  etate  also^ 
with  truth  in  some  reelects,  but  still  with  much 
less  truth,  for  all  that  enters  into  society  is  far 
from  entering  the  state,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Nothing  prevents  and  everything  commands  us  to 
consider  society  as  a  living  whole.  There  ore  in 
society  collective  rights  and  collective  duties*  It 
has  the  right  to  be  guaranteed,  and  the  duty  of  re- 
pressing  evil  and  assisting  the  individual.  This  it 
does  sometimes  through  the  state,  and  sometiooes 
by  means  of  free  associations.  In  like  manner 
there  is  in  society,  as  in  the  individual,  an  instinct 
of  {Mreservation  and  an  instipct  of  progress.  The 
one  is  attached  to  tradition,  which  is  of  a  nature 
to  serve  society  etonally,  or  simply  to  ev^ything 
which  has  served  it  long.  The  instinct  of  progress 
walks  in  advance  of  all  innovations,  weloomea 
everything  favorable  to  the  ulterior  development 
of  the  human  mind  and  of  society;  it. embraces  the 
future  in  its  views  and  its  hopes,  as  the  instinct  of 
preservation  adheres  to  the  past  and  loves  to  kee[^ 
itself  Within  the  limiU  of  the  present  These  two 
instincts,  almost  always  at  war,  are  both  neces- 
sary. They  are  completed,  tempered  and  main- 
tained by  each  other.  From  their  colliaions  ter- 
rible crises  result,  the  more  to  be  feared,  since,  if 
one  is  devoted  to  routine,  the  other  easily  gives 
itself  to  adventure.  But  in  spite  of,  and  sometimes 
by  means  of,  these  crises  themselves,  hmnani^ 
advances,  launching  itself  toward  the  future,  rent- 
ing on  the  past,  and  making  a  starting  point  for 
useful  progress  and  dangerous  innovations  at  the 
cost  of  more  than  one  li^rious  work  of  groping 
and  painful  experience.  This  progress  of  socie- 
ties, demonstrated  by  the  philosophy  of  history,  a 
theory  which  was  framed  by  a  number  of  writeia^ 
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oentnrj,  ia  scarcely  denied  Jn  our  day,  although 
lAie  scope  and  extent  of  that  progress  are  contin- 
ually in  dispute.  Who  doubts  in  our  day  that 
modem  society  excels  the  societies  of  antiquity 
In  Justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  in  material 
devdopment?  Property  nkore  secure,  better  dis- 
tributed, resting  on  labor  as  a  foundation;  the 
family  purified;  slavery  and  serfdom  abolished; 
penalties  more  humane  and  more  Just;  wdl-be- 
iog  increased;  the  sciences  developed;  the  power 
of  right  aboye  brute  force :  are  not  tiiese  certain 
results  given  by  historical  observation?  The 
amount  of  evil,  whether  it  be  free  or  fatal,  dimin- 
ishes, no  matter  how  enduring  and  wide-spread 
H  may  be ;  the  amount  of  good  increases:  such 
|g  the  visible  revelation  of  Providence  in  his- 
tory. Have  we  not  here  the  most  striking  Jus- 
tiflcation  of  society,  the  most  incontestable  proof 
of  its  necessity  and  its  beneHts?  (See  Oivxliza- 
Ti<m,  Social  Scpwgb,  Socuubx.) 

Henbi  Baubsillabt. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA^  one  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal atates  of  the  American  Union.  ^  Bouitda- 
Biaa.  Tkie  triangular  diape  of  the  state,  and  its 
natural  boundary  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
leave  but  two  boimdwries  to  be  fixed,  on  the  north 
and  on  the  west.  The  fonner  was  tacitly  fixed 
about  1608,  and  more  formally  in  1782  (see  North 
Gaboldka),  and  was  run  by  the  two  states  in  1704, 
1772  and  1818.  The  latter  led  to  a  boundary  suit 
between  GecMrgia  and  South  Carolina  before  the 
congress  of  the  confederation,  which  was  settled 
in  1787  by  a  cession  to  (Georgia  of  South  Carolina's 
claims  west  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Tugaloo 
liranch  of  it.  The  latter  state  then  proceeded  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  her  ' '  other  "  claims  west 
of  a  north  and  south  line  froai  the  head  of  the 
Tugaloo,  but  this,  as  it  proved,  was  a  distance  of 
but  twelve  miles.  (See  Tbbritobies.)  —  Conbti- 
Tinio»8.  The  constitutional  history  of  the  col- 
ony is  bound  up  with  that  of  North  Carolina 
until  about  1700.  In  1719  the  people  revolted 
against  the  proprietors,  and  estaUished  a  tempo- 
rary government  of  their  own;  and,  in  accordance 
with  their  wish.  South  Carolina  became  a  royal 
colony  until  the  revolution.  The  crown  appointed 
the  governor;  the  governor  appointed  the  upper 
boose,  or  council,  and  retained  a  veto  power;  and 
the  people  elected  the  lower  house.  The  opening 
yean  of  the  revolution  were  marked  by  constant 
conflicts  between  the  governor.  Sir  William  Camp- 
bell, and  the  legislature,  so  that  the  legislature 
was  ahnost  constantly  prorogued.  July  6,  1774, 
the  first  popular  convention  met,  and  chose  dele- 
gates to  congress;  and,  Jan.  11,  1775,  a  provincial 
congress  met,  which  practically  assumed  the  pow- 
ers ct  government.  March  26, 1776,  it  adopted  the 
fint  constitution  of  the  state.  The  lower  house, 
or  ^neral  assembly,  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
pec^le  annually,  in  fixed  apportionments  to  each 
partdi;  it  was  to  choose  the  upper  house,  or  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  members ;  and  the  two  were  to 


choose  the  peetident  [governor]  and  vice  prssi- 
d«nt.  The  cougress  made  itself  the  first  lower 
house.  Two  peculiar  provisions  are  that  the  pres- 
ident was  to  have  no  power  to  make  war,  peace 
or  treaties,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature; 
and  that  "the resolutions  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, now  oi  force  in  this  colony,  shall  so  continue 
until  alt»^  or  revoked  by  them."  (See  State 
SovxBicxaNTT.)— March  17,  1778,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  put  a  new  constitution  in  force  after 
Nov.  29.  It  ordained  that  "the  style  of  this 
country "  should  be  the  state  of  South  Carolina; 
gave  the  governor  a  term  of  two  years,and  forbade 
his  re-election;  changed  the  names  of  the  houses 
to  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  made 
than  both  chosen  by  the  people;  left  out  the  sec- 
tion as  to  national  supremacy:  and  established 
freedom  of  incorporatien  to  all  societies  "pro- 
fessing the  Christian  Protestant  religion."—  June 
8, 1790,  a  more  elaborate  constitution  was  framed 
lij  a  popular  oonventi<Hi,  without  popular  ratifi- 
cation. It  omitted  the  treaty  clause ;  made  the 
right  of  suffrage  dependent  on  a  freehold  of  £50 
or  a  tax  of  three  shillings;  recognized  slavery  by 
requiring  for  representatives  a  qualification  of 
£160,  or  500  acres  and  ten  negroes;  and  omitted 
all  religious  restrictions.  It  was  amended  in  1806, 
1810,  1816,  1820,  1828,  1884, 1856,  and  1861,  the 
first,  the  great  compromise  described  hereafter, 
being  the  only  important  change.  —  A  new  consti- 
tution was  formed  by  a  oonvention  Sept.  18-27, 
1865,  without  popular  ratification.  Its  main 
changes  were  that  it  gave  the  governor  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  made  him  eligible  by  popular  vote; 
gave  the  right  of  suifnige  to  free  white  males  over 
twenty-one,  on  two  years'  residence;  forbade 
slavery,  "slaves  in  South  Carolina  having  been 
emancipated  by  the  action  of  the  United  States 
authorities";  and  forbade  the  legislature  to  inJGUct 
pimishment  of  any  kind  for  participation  in  the 
rebellion.  —  The  reconstruction  convention  at 
Charleston,  Jau.  14 -March  17,  1868,  framed  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  popu- 
lar vote,  April  14-16.  It  declared  that  all  men 
were  free  and  equal;  that  their  paramount  alle- 
giance was  due  to  the  United  States;  that  the  state 
should  forever  renudn  in  the  Union,  and  resist 
with-  its  whole  power  every  attempt  to  dissolve  it; 
and  that  all  classes  of  citizens  should  enjoy  equally 
all  common,  public,  legal  and  political  privileges. 
The  compromise  of  1808  (hereafter  detailed)  was 
omitted,  and  the  legislature  was  to  be  chosen  ac- 
cording to  population,  the  house  for  two  years, 
the  senate  for  four.  Every  male  over  twenty-one 
was  given  the  right  of  suffrage,  except  that  no 
one  prohibited  from  holding  office  by  the  14th 
amendment  was  to  vote  or  hold  office  until  his 
disabilities  were  removed.  Debt  contracted  in  aid 
of  rebellion  was  repudiated.  Presidential  electors 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  though  the  fed- 
eral constitution  directs  them  to  be  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  —  Govsbn- 
ORs:  John  Rutl^ge,  1776-8 ;  Rawlins  Lowndes, 
1778-9;  JohnRutledge,  1779-82;  John  Matthews, 
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1782-8;  Benjamin  Ouerard,  1788-^;  William 
Moultrie,  1785-7;  Thomas  Pinckney,  1787-«; 
Charles  Pinckney,  1781^99 ;  Arnoldus  Vander- 
horat,  171KM;  William  Moultrie,  17Mr^;  Charles 
Pinckney,  179^-8;  Edward  Rutledge,  171^1800; 
John  Drayton,  1800-2;  James  B.  Richardson, 
1802-4  ;  Paul  Hamilton,  1804-6 ;  Charles  Pinck- 
ney, 1806-8;  John  Drayton,  1808-10;  Henry  Mid- 
dleton,  1810-12;  Joseph  Allston,  1812-14;  David 
R.  WillUms,  1814-16;  Andrew  Pickens,  1816-18; 
John  (}eddes,  1818-20;  Thomas  Bennett,  1820-22; 
John  L.  Wilson,  1822-4 ;  Richard  I.  Manning, 
1824-6;  John  Taylor,  1826-8;  Stephen  D.  Miller, 
1828-80 ;  James  Hamilton,  1880^2 ;  Robert  T. 
Hayne,  1882-4;  Oeorge  M'Duffle,  1884-6;  Pierce 
M.  Butler,  1886-8,  Patrick  Noble,  1888-40;  John 
P.  Richardson,  1840-42 ;  James  H.  Hammond, 
18424r;  William  Aiken,  1844-6 ;  David  Johnson, 
1846-8;  W.  B.  Seabrook,  1848-60;  JohnH.  Means, 
1850-52 ;  John  L.  Manning,  1862-4 ;  James  H. 
Adams,  1854-6 ;  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  1856-8;  Will- 
iam H.  Gist,  1858-60 ;  Francis  W.  Pickens,  1880 
-2 ;  M.  L.  Bonham,  1862-4 ;  A.  Q.  Magrath,  1864 
-5 ;  Ben].  F.  Perry,  provisional,  1865  ;  James  L. 
Orr,  1865-8;  Robert  K.  Scott,  1868-72;  Franklin 
J.  Moses,  1872-5;  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  1875-7; 
Wade  Hampton,  1877-0 ;  William  D.  Simpson, 
1879-81 ;  Johnson  Hagood,  1881-8 ;  Hugh  S. 
Thompson,  1888-5.  —  The  state  Is  popularly 
known  as  the  ''palmetto  state,"  from  a  local 
dwarf  palm,  the  most  northern  variety  of  the 
order.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite  emblem  for 
state  flags,  etc.  The  capital  of  the  state  \s  Colum- 
bia. —  Political  History.  For  a  long  time 
South  Carolina  was  divided  into  two  quite  distinct 
geographical  and  political  divisions  by  the  line 
across  the  middle  of  the  state  formed  by  the  falls 
of  the  great  rivers.  The  lower,  coast  or  cotton 
country,  from  the  falls  to  the  seaboard,  was  the 
original  colony,  settled  mainly  by  English  Episco- 
palians, with  a  considerable  percentage  of  French 
Huguenots;  the  upper  country,  from  the  falls  to 
the  mountains,  was  settled  mainly  by  immigrants 
from  the  states  to  the  northward,  with  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  im- 
migrants. But  a  more  essential  difference  was 
in  the  distribution  of  the  slave  population.  From 
the  beginning  it  fell  more  heavily  toward  the 
coast.  In  1840,  of  the  196,222  slaves  in  the  state, 
129,814  were  in  the  lower  country,  and  66,408 
in  the  upper  country;  and,  of  the  267,860  whites, 
150,994  were  in  the  upper  country,  and  116,866  in 
the  lower  country.  The  segregation  of  interests,  in 
its  final  development,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  white  and  slave  population,  compiled 
from  the  census  of  1860.  Class  A  is  the  tier  of 
districts  or  counties  impinging  directly  on  the 
sea,  and  including  the  sea-island  cotton  district; 
class  B  is  the  tier  next  to  the  preceding;  and  class 
C  is  the  extreme  northern  tier;  the  intermediate 
districts  are  more  evenly  balanced,  and  are  not 
considered.  In  all  three  classes  the  districts  are 
arranged  in  order,  from  west  to  east,  to  the  North 
Oarolina  boundary. 
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Sl    Andwffon 

8.    OreenTiUe 

4.    SpmtanbQTsh  .. -— - 

8,940 
10,801 
9,984 

5.    tTnion r. 

6.    York 

(Geological  reasons  account  for  the  few  variaAicms 
from  the  general  rule  in  the  table.  The  upper 
country,  on  the  democratic  principle,  had  the 
power  to  tax,  and  the  lower  country  the  property 
liable  to  taxation.  The  compromise  by  which  the 
two  were  reconciled  is  altogether  the  moat  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  history  of  the  state  before 
1860.  —  Before  the  revolution  the  upper  country 
had  comparatively  little  intercourse  with  the  lower 
country,  and  hardly  any  political  power.  During 
the  revolution  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  tory  party  of  the  state,  and  political  power 
was  carefully  conserved  by  the  lower  country. 
This  design  will  explain  the  first  constitutions  of 
the  state,  in  which  the  number  of  delegates  in  the 
lower  house  was  so  apportioned  to  the  districts  as 
to  give  control  to  the  lower  country;  and  the 
choice  of  other  state  officers  was  given  to  the  legis- 
lature. As  soon,  however,  as  state  politics  settled 
down  into  orderly  development,  it  became  evident 
that  no  such  imilateral  arrangement  could  be  per- 
manent. The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a 
white  democracy,  in  which  the  property  of  the 
lower  country  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  upper  country,  was  so  strong,  and 
created  so  much  angry  feeling,  that,  in  1807,  a 
compromise  was  agreed  upon,  and,  in  1806,  it  was 
ratified  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Its  provis- 
ions will  be  found  in  Calhoun's  works,  as  cited 
below.  In  brief,  it  fixed  the  number  of  memben 
of  the  lower  house  at  124,  02  representing  white 
population,  and  62  taxation.  Every  ten  yeara  the 
white  population  and  the  taxes  paid  for  ten  years 
past  were  to  be  ascertained;  and  each  district  was 
to  be  entitled,  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  one  repre- 
sentative for  each  sixty-second  part  of  either  the 
total  white  population,  or  the  total  amount  of 
taxes  paid.  In  this  way  any  undue  exercise  of 
taxing  power  by  the  upper  country  would  remedy 
itself;  for  it  would,  for  the  next  ten  years,  increase 
the  representation  of  the  districts  on  which  undue 
taxes  should  be  levied.  To  whatever  the  result 
is  to  be  ascribed,  to  this  compromise  or  to  the  in- 
crease of  slaveholding  influence,  it  is  certain,  that. 
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from  1808  until  the  OTerthiow  of  this  oompromiBe 
by  the  reconstruction  constitution  of  1868,  there 
were  reallj  no  sepamte  parties  in  the  state,  and 
no  bitterness  of  party  conflict.  —  The  formation 
of  the  federalist  and  anti-federalist  party  division 
in  1787-8  brought  about  a  curious  contradiction 
to  previous  history.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
lower  country,  who  had  been  ardent  whigs  during 
the  revolution,  had  been  educated  in  England, 
retained  no  abiding  animosity  to  that  country, 
and,  as  they  represented  oonmiercial  interests, 
were  federalists  by  nature,  even  though  the  policy 
of  their  party  mi^t  lead  to  friendship  with  Great 
Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  local  inde- 
pendence, and  a  general  opposition  to  the  lower 
country,  made  the  rest  of  the  state  as  warmly 
anti-federalist  The  division  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  vote  in  the  legislature  on  calling  a  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  constitution  in  1788.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  districts  or  parishes  in  the  state,  only 
five  were  divided :  the  parishes  on  the  coast  were 
as  generally  unanimous  in  favor  of  calling  the  con- 
vention as  the  parishes  in  the  upper  country  were 
unanimous  against  it.  The  convention  was  only 
caUed  at  last  by  a  vote  of  70  to  76.  In  the  con- 
vention the  constitution  was  ratified.  May  38, 1788, 
by  a  vote  of  148  to  78.  The  division  in  the  vote 
was  not  so  striking  as  in  the  convention,  seven- 
teen parishes  or  districts  being  now  divided;  but 
the  line  of  division  was  still  very  perceptible.  — 
For  some  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion the  federalists  retained  a  general  control  of 
the  state,  due  rather  to  their  wealth  and  ability 
than  to  their  numbers.  They  gave  three  great 
leaders  to  the  national  federal  party:  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  (see  his  name);  and  William 
Smith  and  Robert  Q.  Harper,  two  of  the  ablest 
congressional  debaters  of  their  party.  When 
the  legislature  came  to  choose  electors  in  1702, 
they  obtained  the  second  votes  of  seven  of  the 
state's  eight  electors  for  John  Adams.  Before 
another  presidential  election  the  opposition  had 
fairly  taken  form,  and  in  1796  the  eight  electors 
voted  for  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Pinckney.  In 
1800,  when  the  battle  between  federalists  and  dem- 
ocrats had  become  general  and  defined,  the  popu- 
larity of  Charles  C.  Pinckney  in  his  own  state  gave 
him  the  federalist  support  for  vice-president.  (See 
Caucits,  Comobbssional.)  The  democrats  iii  the 
legislature  offered  to  compromise  by  choosing  elect- 
ors pledged  to  Jefferson  and  Pinckney,  and  this, 
as  it  afterward  proved,  would  have  made  Pinckney 
vice-president,  instead  of  Burr.  An  indiscreet  let- 
ter, written  by  Adams,  and  censuring  Pinckney*8 
public  conduct,  had  recently  come  to  light,  and 
would  have  been  a  fair  excuse  to  an  ordinary  poli- 
tician for  abandoning  Adams.  But  Pinckney  re- 
jected the  compromise,  and  stood  by  his  colleague; 
and  both  fell  tc^ther.  The  legislature  chose  elect- 
ors, who  voted  for  Jefferson  and  Burr;  and  this 
was  the  deciding  state.  —  From  this  time  the  state, 
in  national  politics,  was  a  unit,  its  small  federal- 
ist element  disappearing  after  its  first  great  defeat. 
In  state  politkss  the  only  element  of  discord  was 


removed  by  the  compromise  of  1808.  For  half  a 
century  the  political  history  of  the  state  is  an  ab- 
solute blank,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  nulli- 
fication contest  (See  Nullificatiok.)  In  that 
struggle  the  ntdliflcation  leaders  were  Calhoun, 
Senator  Hayne,  Qov.  Hamilton,  Preston  (after- 
ward senator),  M'DufBe  and  Hammond  (afterward 
governors),  and  Rhett.  The  *'  Union  party  "  was 
led  by  Poinsett,  Huger,  Petigru,  Legar^,  Qrimk^, 
Drayton,  Memminger,  and  others;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Union  party  generally  by  no 
means  denied  the  right  to  secede,  only  the  ri^t 
to  disobey  the  laws  of  the  Union,  while  remaining 
in  the  Union.  And.  further,  the  opposition  of 
nullifiers,  like  Calhoun  and  Preston,  to  the  Jack- 
son school  of  national  democratic  leaders,  was  a 
reason  for  their  being  often  classed  as  whigs  until 
1848-4.  (See  Wme  Pabtt,  H.)  In  fact,  men  of 
aU  parties  in  the  state  were  generaUy  ultra  demo- 
crats, secessionists  in  ultimate  theory,  and  differ- 
ing in  practice  only.  —  After  the  tennination  of 
the  nullification  struggle  the  state  remained  in 
political  repose  until  1880.  For  ten  years  before 
that  date  she  was  ready  to  secede  at  any  time  upon 
a  promise  of  support  by  one  or  more  other  states. 
In  1860,  having  secured  the  desired  assurances,  the 
state  seceded,  and  became  one  of  the  confederate 
states.  (See  Sbcbbsion,  Cokfedbbatb  Statba.) 
With  a  voting  population  of  47,000  in  1860,  she  fur- 
nished 60,000  soldiers  to  the  confederate  armies, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted. The  marks  of  the  exhaustion  are  still 
visible  in  the  census  of  1870,  in  which  the  state 
shows  a  slight  decrease  of  white  population  since 
1860,  in  spite  of  five  years'  recuperation.  Alabama 
is  the  only  other  seceding  state  which  shows  the 
same  indication.  —In  May,  1865,  some  feeble  ef- 
forts at  self-assertion  by  the  state  government  were 
suppressed  by  the  federal  authorities,  and  Ben].  F. 
Perry  was  appointed  provisional  governor,  June 
80.  Under  his  guidance  the  convention  of  1866, 
which  rescinded  the  ordinance  of  secession,  was 
held,  a  constitution  adopted,  and  a  governor  and 
legislature  elected.  The  uew  legislature  met  Oct. 
26,  and  the  new  governor  was  inaugurated  Nov. 
d9.  The  state  government  ratified  the  18th  amend- 
ment, and  a  code  of  laws  permitting  and  regu- 
lating apprenticeship  of  laborers  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one  in  males  and  eighteen  in  females,  and 
specifying  the  rights  and  duties  of  employers  and 
employed.  At  the  following  session  of  the  legis- 
lature an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  dislike  of 
the  negroes  to  the  "black  code"  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  giving  all  civil  rights,  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
etc. ,  to  the  f  reedmen ;  but  the  14th  amendment  was 
rejected.  — Under  the  reconstruction  act  (see  Rs- 
coKSTRTTcnoN),  MsJ.  Gen.  D.  E.  Sickles  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor  March  11,  1867.  He 
was  removed  Aug.  26,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ma]. 
Gen.  £.  R.  8.  Canby.  The  registration  showed 
78,982  colored  and  46,846  white  voters.  A  con- 
vention was  ordered  by  overwhelming  votes,  the 
state  constitution  of  1868  was  adopted,  and  the 
state  was  readmitted,  June  25.    The  new  state 
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ofllMnluid  an  been  nonlMled  by  Uie  oottYentioii 
wbkdi  fnined  the  oooilitulioa,  stttiag  tm  a  repub- 
UcaftoomiiietingoonTeiitioB.  Foorof  tbem^Ckyr. 
Soott,  the  itotetveiinrar,  N.  G.  Pwfcer.  the  conp- 
tooikr  general,  J.  J.  Nea^  and  the  afttofsey 
general,  P.  H.  Cbamberiain,  weie  northem  men, 
or  ^'carpet-baggen";  the  eeeratary  of  state,  F.  L. 
CSerdozo,  was  a  native  freedman;  and  the  adjutant 
general,  F.  J.  Moses,  was  a  native  white.  One  of 
ihem,  Moses,  has  since  been  imprisoned  in  New 
York  for  theft;  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
their  ablest  member.  Chamberlain,  seem  to  have 
been  penonally  and  shamelessly  dishonest  The 
legislature,  composed  mainly  of  froedmen,  with- 
out property,  education,  political  experience,  or 
sense  of  responsibility,  was  probably  the  most 
openly  corrupt  legislative  body  that  ever  hdd  ses- 
sions in  the  United  States.  Details  of  its  piooeed- 
ings  would  be  tedious  and  useleas;  they  can  be 
most  easily  reached  in  P&e's  work,  cited  below. 
One  <niffamAft  will  be  sufficient:  the  state  debt  was 
officially  reported  in  1868  at  $5,407,806.87;  iu  1878 
at  tl7,567,000;  and  in  1878  at  980,888,801.10.  In 
1871  a  legislative  investigating  committee  reported 
that  the  state  <^BcerB  had  over-iaiued  bonds  and 
d^rauded  the  state  to  the  amount  of  $8,814,000; 
but  the  legislature,  by  a  large  majority,  refused  to 
impeach  them.  One  defaulting  official  defied  a 
legislative  committee  to  indict  him,  unless  the  leg- 
i^ure  should  first  pass  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  pen- 
itentiary,  shice  he  intended  to  take  at  least  half 
of  them  thither  with  him.  —  Ku-klux  outrages  in 
the  state  seem  to  have  fairly  begun  in  1870,  though 
they  were  alleged  to  have  taken  place  previously. 
In  1871  they  had  become  a  prcnninent  feature  in 
elections  (see  Ku-Elux  Klax),  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  object  of  suppressing  the  negro 
vote.  In  1874  came  the  first  sign  of  defeat  for  the 
dominant  party:  a  part  of  it  refused  to  support 
the  regular  nominations,  and  the  nominations  of 
tills  faction  were  supported  by  the  democrats,  and 
defeated  by  a  much  smaller  majority  than  usual. 
In  1878  came  the  final  struggle  between  property 
and  population  for  the  control  of  the  state.  From 
the  b^;inning  it  was  marked  by  hardly  suppressed 
disorder.  Massacres  of  negroes  took  place  at  sev- 
eral points,  in  one  of  which,  at  Hamburgh,  July 
9,  the  assaulting  party  of  whites  was  led  by  a  negro 
Justice  of  the  peace.  Nov.  21,  the  returning  board 
declared  the  republican  presidential  electors  suc- 
cessful by  an  average  vote  of  91,872  to  90,856; 
most  of  the  republican  candidates  for  state  offices 
successful  by  very  similar  votes;  and  no  party 
majority  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
owing  to  the  board's  refusal  to  give  any  certificates 
for  Edgefield  and  Laurens  counties,  where  fraud 
and  violence  were  charged.  In  the  senate  there 
was  a  small  but  undisputed  republican  majority. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  was  to 
canvass  the  votes  for  governor,  Qov.  Chamber- 
lain used  federal  troops  to  exclude  the  Edgefield 
and  Laurens  members  from  the  state  house.  There- 
upon Ihey,  with  the  other  democratic  members, 
sixty-four  in  all,  formed  one  house,  and  the  fifty- 
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senate  asid  the  repobUcans  dechund  Cabanshflriain 
e&eeted,  oasliag  out  the  vota  of  the  two  ooaalies 
above  namad;  a  week  later  the  democratic  ^aam» 
with  part  of  the  aenate,  dedared  Wade  Hampton 
elected.  Hao^tton  obtained  the  oflUse  in  ApiSk 
following.  (Bee  iHauBMBenoir,  11.)-^  Silica  1877 
thoe  has  been  practicaUy  iK>  republican  ^ 
in  atate  elections,  nor,  genemlly*  in 
elections.  In  1882  one  repuidiean 
was  sealed  after  a  contest.  InthepreaidBntialelea- 
tion  of  1880,  58,071  republican  to  112,812  demo- 
cratic votes  were  cast.  In  the  legislative  of  1882 
the  republicans  have  but  two  senators  m>L  of 
thirty-four,  and  five  re[Hresentativea  oui  of  124. 
How  long  this  state  of  affairs  can  last  ia  a  <^ip/^^'^ 
question.  One  answer  to  it  may  perfaa|M  be  the 
restoration  in  aome  form,  by  common  eonaent,  of 
the  venerable  compromise  of  1808,  which  was 
abrogated  in  1888.  The  effort  to  exclude  property 
representation  altogether  has  resulted  in  the  antira 
exclusion  of  the  popular  majority  f r(Hn  power:  an 
equitable  division  of  power  between  the  two  might 
possibly  solve  the  problem.  *- The  roll  of  South 
Carolina  names  which  have  reached  exceptional 
distinction  in  American  politics  is  very  laiige.  Tkt 
most  distinguished  are  thoee  of  Calhoun  and  C- 
C.  Pinckney.  (See  their  names.)  Others  ane» 
follows,  democrats  unless  otherwise  apedfied; 
William  Aiken,  governor  1844-8,  Gongreasana 
1851-7;  R.  W.  Barnwell,  congressman  1822-811 
United  States  senator  18S(MS1,  and  a  member  of 
the  confederate  stotes  senate  1882-^;  M.  L.  Bon- 
ham,  oongressman  1887-60,  brigadier  ipeneral  in 
the  confederate  army,  confederate  oongreaaman 
1881^2,  andgODemor  1882-4;  Preston  8.  Brooks 
(see  hia  name);  .£danna  Burke,  state  Judge  and 
chancellor  1778-1802,  and  oongressman  178^-81 
(see  CiNcmATi);  Amustead  Burt,  oongreasman 
1848-^;  Andrew  P.  BuUer,  state  Judge  183SMi» 
and  United  States  senator  184^-67;  M.  C.  BoUtf  , 
major  general  in  the  confederate  army ,  and  United 
States  senator  1877-87;  Langdon  Cheves,  con- 
gressman 1811-16  (see  Dbicocr4tio  Pabtt,  UL\, 
and  president  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
in  1819;  William  Drayton,  congressman  1825-88; 
William  Henry  Drayton,  state  Judge  and  chief 
Justice  1771-7,  and  author  of  a  widdy  ciren- 
latcfd  whig  charge  to  a  grand  Jury  in  April,  1778; 
Christopher  Gadsden,  a  revolutionary  leader,  del> 
egate  to  the  stamp  act  congress  in  1765,  and  to 
the  continental  congress  1774-6;  John  Gaillard, 
United  States  senator  1805-26,  and  preaideot  of 
the  senate  1814-18  and  1820-25;  James  HamUtoa^ 
congressman  1828-8,  and  governor  1880-88  (see 
NuiiUFzcATiOM);  James  H.  Hammond,  oongrem 
man  1885-6,  governor  1842-4,  United  Slatea  aen- 
ator  1867-60,  and  an  ultra  pro-slavery  anthor  and 
debater;  Wade  Hampton,  governor  1876^,  and 
United  States  senator  1878-65;  R  G.  Harper,  fed* 
eralist  oongressman  1785-1801  (see  MARTiaanp); 
Robert  T.  Hayne,  attorney  general  181&-22.Ui^ted 
States  senator  1828-82,  and  governor  1882-4  (see 
NuLUFiGATioir);  Ralph  Icard«  commiasioner  to 
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TuMttiy  1777-^,  delegate  to  eoDgjoia  X'39i^,  and 
0#ited  gifklesfleiiator  178(M6;  UvfenoB^.  KeiU. 
migiwiQiw  1868-410  (aee  Bsookb,  P.  S.),  UIM 
•(  Oold  Harbor  ia  1884;  Heniy  l*ureiM,  delegate 
t#  «OQgvee8 17177-^,  minister  to  HoUand  1788^1, 
UkA  one  of  the  n^iatora  in  1782-^;  Hufh  8. 
l^egv^t  attORiej  general  1880^82,  c^vg6  at  Brua- 
aele  1882-8,  oongreaaman  1887-4^,  and  attorney 
general  under  Tyler;  WiUiam  Lowndea,  oongresar 
nan  1811-82  (eee  DaicociUTio  Pabtt,  III.); 
George  M'I>ufflie,  oongreieman  1821-84,  goTernOT 
1684*6,  and  United  States  aenator  184M(;  John 
McQoeen,  oong^reaaman  1848-80,  and  confederate 
ooi^pre«unan  1862^;  Cbarlea  G.  Hemmlnger,  con- 
federate aecretary  of  the  treaaury,  1861-4;  Arthur 
Middleton,  delegate  to  congress  1776-8  and  1781-8; 
Henry  Hiddleton  (son  of  the  preceding),  governor 
1810-12,  oongresanian  1815-19,  And  minister  to 
Ruaaia  1820^80;  James  L.  Orr,  congressman  1848- 
C9,  ooniedente  senator  1992^-6,  governor  (repub^ 
Ikan)  186Ch8,  and  minister  to  Russia  1872-^;  Frau- 
ds W.  Pickens,  congressman  1884-48,  minister  to 
Russia  1868-60,  and  governor  1860-62;  Charles 
I^ackney,  delegate  to  congress  1777-8  and  1784-7, 
and  to  the  convention  of  1787,  governor  1788-82, 
1796-8  and  1806-8,  United  States  senator  1797- 
1881,  minister  to  Spain  1808-6,  and  congressman 
1818-21  (see  £uboto»s);  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  oon- 
gieaaman  1821-5,  minister  to  Mexico  1825-8,  and 
aeeietary  of  war  under  Van  Buren;  Wm.  C.  Pres- 
ton, United  States  senator  1888-42,  president  of 
tbe  college  of  South  Carolina,  and  an  eloquent 
apeaker;  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  (name  changed  in 
1887  from  Smith  to  Rhett,  to  obtain  a  legacy), 
oongnessman  1887-48,  U.  S.  senat<Mr  1851-2,  and  a 
lender  in  secession;  Edward  Rutledge,  delegate  to 
oongiess  1774-7,  and  governor  1798-1800 ;  John 
RttUedge,  delegate  to  congress  1774-7  and  1782-8, 
governor  1776-8  and  1779-82,  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
anpreme  court  1789-91,  and  appointed  chief  Justice 
iji  1795,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  senate  because 
of  his  intemperate  opposition  to  Jay's  treaty;  Will- 
inm  Smith,  federalist  congressman  1789-87,  and 
minister  to  Portugal  1797-1801;  Thomas  Sumter, 
a  famous  partisan  leader  in  the  revolution,  con- 
gressman 1788-98  and  1797-1801,  and  United  States 
senator  1801-10;  Waddy  Thompson,  congressman 
1885-41,  and  minister  to  Mexico  184JM;  and  James 
li.  Trenholm,  confederate  secretary  of  the  treasury 
1864-5.-*-  See  authorities  under  North  Carolina, 
Gbobgia,  Nullification,  Segbsszon,  Recon- 
errBUcnoN;  2  Poore's  Faderal  and  State  Oomtttu- 
tion$;  Lawson*s  History  of  Carolina  (to  1714);  2 
Force's  Tracts;  CarroU's  Eutoncai  (Meetiom  of 
BmOh  OaroHna  <to  1776);  Gibbes'  Documentary 
Hitiary  of  ike  BeoohtUon,  Mefly  in  Sou/tk  CaroUna 
'  (1764-82);  Drayton's  Memoirs  of  the  RecohMon,  as 
rdaUng  to  South  OaroUna  (1821);  Rivers'  Early 
Ottary  of  South  CaroUna;  Ramsay's  History  of 
South  GaroUna;  Chase's  L^e  of  Lowndes;  6  Cal- 
houn's Works,  264;  1  Olmstead's  Cotton  Kingdom, 
906;  Simms'  History  of  South  Carolina  (continued 
to  1860);  Pike's  The  ProtHrate  Btaie  (1878). 

Alexander  Johnston. 


iOVf  HESN  CONFEPEEACT.    (See  Con* 

WDBRlTiB  8TA1X&) 

WTEBXieinT.  I.  Themeajsf^owr^igwty^. 
The  state  is  the  embodiaoent  and  personification 
of  the  power  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the 
people  in  its  highest  dignity  and  grcaieat  force  is 
sovereignty.  —  The  word  sovereignty  originated 
in  France,  and  the  idea  of  sov^jeignty  waa  for  the 
first  time  developed  by  French  scienoe.  Bodin 
raised  it  to  the  di^iity  of  the  fundamental  idea 
of  public  or  constitutional  law.  Since  his  time 
the  word  sovereignty  and  the  idea  h&ve  exercised 
a  great  kifluence  on  the  entire  development  of  the 
constitution  of  modem  states  as  weU  as  on  poli- 
tics. -^  During  the  middle  ages  the  expression 
souwrainste  (supreme  potestas)  was  used  in  %  still 
wider  sense.  Every  board  or  authority  competent 
to  give  a  final  dedsion,  so  that  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  authority  was  in^HMsible  after  such  decis- 
ion, was  called  a  sovereign  board.  The  highest 
courts  of  Justice  were  called  eours  sowcerainss; 
Thus  th»e  were  a  great  number  of  soverdgn  offi- 
ces and  corporati<ms  within  the  state.  But  grad^ 
ually  this  name  ceased  to  be  given  to  mere  offices 
and  positions  in  the  different  branchcB  of  the  ad^ 
mmistration,  and  it  was  finally  given  only  to  the 
highest  power  in  the  state,  the  power  which  con- 
trolled the  whole.  Henee  the  idea  of  aovereigniy 
came  to  have  a  higher  meaning,  and  to  aignif y  tli^ 
concentrated  fullness  of  politioftl  power  or  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  The  definition  of  the  term 
sovereignty  waa  controlled  completely  by  the  oen^ 
tralizing  tendency  of  French  politics,  beginning 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  and  hy  the  struggle  of 
the  French  kings  for  absolute  power.  Bodin  bad 
explained  sovereignty  as  absolute,  perpetual  politr 
ical  power  (puissance  absolue  et  perpHuells  Hume 
rdpubUque),  Sovereignty  was  subsequently  un- 
derstood in  this  absolute  sense.  Not  only  Louis 
XIV.,  who  called  himself  the  state,  but  even  the 
Jacobin  convention  of  the  French  republic  of 
1788,  attributed  omnipotent  political  power  to  it^ 
self,  as  Louis  had  to  himself.  Both  were  wrong 
in  doing  so.  The  modem  representative  state 
knows  nothing  of  absolute  political  power ;  and 
absolute  independence  does  not  exist  anywhero  on 
earth.  Neither  political  freedom,  nor  the  righta 
of  the  other  organs  and  component  parts  of  the 
state,  are  compatiblfi  with  such  unlimited  sover- 
eignty ;  and  whenever  men  have  aou^t  to  exer- 
cise it,  history  has  condemned  such  usurpation. 
The  state  itself,  as  a  whole,  does  not  possess  such 
onmipotence ;  for  even  the  state  is  limited  exter- 
nally by  the  right  of  other  states,  and  internally 
by  its  own  nature,  by  the  rights  of  its  members^ 
and  those  of  the  individuals  within  the  state.  — 
The  characteristics  of  sovereignty  are  t  1.  The 
independence  of  the  power  of  the  state  of  all 
superordinated  political  or  state  authority.  Even 
this  independence  is  to  be  understood  as  relative, 
and  not  as  absolute.  International  law,  wMch 
binds  all  states  together  by  conunon  ri^ts,  is  no 
more  in  conflict  with  the  sovereignty  of  states 
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than  is  constitutional  law,  which  limits  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  state  within  thebounda- 
lies  of  the  state.  This  renders  it  possible  for  cer- 
tain territorial  states  to  be  still  con^dered  sover- 
eign states,  although  in  essential  things,  as  for 
instance,  in  their  foreign  policy,  etc.,  they  are 
dependent  on  the  greater  aggregate  state.  2.  The 
highest  political  or  state  dignity,  or  what  the  an- 
cient political  language  of  Rome  understood  by 
the  term  mqfetitai.  8.  The  plenitude  of  politics! 
or  state  power  in  contradistinction  to  mere  partial 
authority.  Sovereignty  is  not  the  sum  of  separate 
special  rights,  but  the  political  aggregate  right ;  it 
is  a  central  idea  with  an  energy  similar  to  that  of 
property  in  private  law.  4.  Further,  the  sover- 
eign power  is,  by  virtue  of  its  nature,  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state.  Hence  it  follows,  that  no 
other  political  power  within  the  state  can  be  su- 
perordinated  to  it.  The  French  mgneurs  of  the 
middle  ages  ceased  to  be  sovereign  when  they 
were  again  compelled  to  subordinate  themselves 
to  their  li^;e  lord,  the  king,  in  all  the  essential  re- 
lations of  ix>lltical  independence  and  rank.  The 
€krman  electoral  princes,  after  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  able  to  claim  sovereignty  in  their 
territories,  because  they  really  posseissed,  in  their 
own  right,  the  supreme  political  authority  within 
the  same.  6.  The  state  being  an  organized  body, 
the  tt7i%  of  sovereignty  is  accordingly  a  requisite 
of  its  wsll-being.  The  partiUan  of  sovereignty 
leads  in  its  consequences  to  the  paralysis  or  disso- 
lution of  the  state,  and  hence  is  not  compatible 
with  the  health  of  the  state.— IL  State  S&cereign^ 
{Popular  Satereigwty)  and  BefferU  Sawreignty,  To 
whom  does  sovereignty  belong?  The  different 
political  parties  are  inclined  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  an  entirely  different  sense,  and  science  also 
has  to  remove  many  kinds  of  obstacles,  and  to 
overcome  many  prejudices,  before  it  can  succeed 
in  reaching  a  simple  and  true  solution  of  the 
question.  —  1.  A  widely  spread  opinion,  particu- 
larly since  the  time  of  Rousseau  and  the  French 
revolution,  answers :  To  the  people ;  and  declares 
itself  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  so-called 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  we  must  first  in- 
quire, What  does  this  opinion  understand  by  the 
"people"?  By  the  "people"  some  understand 
aimply  the  sum  total  of  the  individuals  who  find 
themselves  brought  together  in  the  state  ;  that  is, 
they,  in  thought,  resolve  the  slate  into  its  elements, 
and  attribute  the  highest  power  to  the  inorganic 
mass,  or  the  majority  of  these  individuals.  This 
extremely  radical  opinion  is  manifestly  in  contra- 
diction with  the  existence  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  sovereignty.  Hence  it  is  not 
compatible  with  the  constitution  of  any  state,  not 
even  with  absolute  democracy,  of  which  it  pre- 
tends to  be  the  foundation ;  for  even  in  an  abso- 
lute democracy  it  is  the  regular  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  atomized  multitude,  that  exer- 
cises tiie  state  power. — 2.  Still  others  under- 
stand by  "people"  the  collective,  equal  citizens 
of  the  state,  who,  assembled  in  commonalties, 
give  exprenion  to  their  will ;  that  is,  they  under- 


stand by  people  the  sovereignty  of  the  d&mM,  hi 
democrscy.  When  limited  to  this  form  of  the 
state,  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  thus 
understood,  has  certainly  some  q^nse  and  tmth  in 
it ;  it  is  then  literally  synonymous  with  democrscy. 
But  even  in  the  case  of  representative  democrscy 
the  principle  loses  its  application  in  great  part,  be- 
cause in  the  regular  action  of  the  state  the  supreme 
power  is  not  exercised  directly  by  the  citiseos, 
but  indirectly  by  their  representatives.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple is  entirely  incompatible  with  all  other  forms 
of  the  state  on  which  it  makes  the  strange  claim 
that  the  head  of  the  state  should  place  himself  on 
an  equality  with  the  meanest  citizen,  and  ttaX 
those  governing,  being  the  minority,  should  subor- 
dinate themselves  to  the  governed,  or  the  majority. 
In  the  body  politic  this  principle  assigns  to  the 
feet  the  place  of  the  head,  and  to  the  head  the 
place  of  the  feet.  —  8.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  two  opinions  are  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  one  another,  but  that  they  fade  one  into  the 
other.  The  one  is  anarchical,  the  other  abeolute- 
democratic.  Their  defenders,  however,  fnAlntain 
the  universal  validity  of  both.  Tet  the  danger  of 
this  theory  consists  precisely  in  the  fact,  that  its 
recognition  presupposes  and  demands  in  prindpie 
the  complete  overthrow  of  all  other  forms  of  the 
state,  with  the  sole  exception  of  direct  democracy, 
and  the  transformation  of  the  former  into  the  lat- 
ter. —  This  opinion,  accordingly,  has  been  advo- 
cated by  decidedly  antagonistic  parties,  bat  still 
(if  indeed  consciously)  only  by  those  who  were 
dtssatisfled  with  the  existing  political  organiasaiiaa 
or  government,  and  strove  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw it  Hence  it  became  a  terrific  weapon  of 
destruction  in  the  hand  of  the  French  revolutioD. 
Even  the  national  assembly,  in  its  declaration  of 
war  of  April  20, 1702,  officially  proclaimed  Rous- 
seau's theory :  "  The  French  nation  has  undouht- 
edly  declared,  that  sovereignty  belongs  only  to 
the  people,  who,  limited  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
highest  will  by  the  rights  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, can  not  confer  any  irrevocable  power ;  the 
nation  frankly  acknowledges,  that  no  tradition, 
no  legal  decree,  no  declaration,  no  contract,  can 
subject  the  society  of  men  to  any  authority  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  nation  should  no  longer 
have  the  right  of  revoking  such  power.  Every 
people  has  alone  tlie  power  to  give  itself  its  laws, 
and  the  inalienable  right  of  changing  its  laws. 
This  right,  in  its  fullest  extent,  belongs  either  lo 
no  one  or  to  all. "  The  subsequent  convention  dis- 
closed the  further  consequences  of  this  principle 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  But  even 
in  our  own  days  we  have  heard  the  proclamation 
of  the  same  principle  at  the  Paris  H6tel  de  Yille. 
—  In  February,  1848,  the  constitutional  monarchy 
was  abolished,  the  republic  proclaimed,  and  the 
dictatorship  of  an  improvised  government  ap- 
ix>lnted  by  a  similar  sovereign  act  of  the  excited 
Parisian  population.  In  an  oflBcial  declaration 
drawn  up  by  Lamartine  himself,  we  read :  ' '  £veiy 
Frenchman  who  has  reached  the  age  of  manhood 
isa  citizen  of  the  state,  and  every  dticen  is  a  voter. 
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"Bvery  voter  k  a  soTereign.  The  law  is  equal,  and 
is  absolute  for  all.  No  citizen  can  say  to  another : 
T'ou  are  sovereign  to  a  greater  extent  than  I;  con- 
sider well  your  power;  be  prepared  to  exercise  it; 
and  be  worthy  of  taking  possession  of  your  lord- 
ship. "—4.  The  endeavors  of  certain  French  states- 
men to  oppose  to  this  ruinous  idea  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  people  (an  idea  which  either  destroys  all 
oonstHutional  and  public  law,  in  order  to  give  a 
foundation  to  the  majesty  of  the  state,  or  which 
transforms  all  states  into  democracies)  the  idea  of 
a  sovereignty  of  reason  and  Justice,  were  indeed 
-veil  meant,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfacto- 
ry. By  appealing  to  either  reason  or  Justice  they 
thought  they  could  do  away  with  the  abuse  which 
the  people  might  make  of  its  sovereignty.  This 
notion,  however,  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  right 
belongs  only  to  the  person,  but  sovereignty  only 
to  a  political  personality,  by  which  it  must  be 
exercised  according  to  the  principles  of  reason 
and  Justice.  To  the  error  which  recognizes  in 
absolute  democracy  the  only  fundamental  form 
of  the  state,  we  thus  fln€|  opposed  here  another 
error,  the  error  of  idiocracy,  with  its  well-meant 
intention  of  guiding  the  majority  of  the  people 
by  the  supremacy  of  an  idea.  But  this  contra- 
diction remains  without  result,  because  the  power 
of  personality  is  stronger  than  any  fiction.  —  5. 
Another  opinion  calls  the  nation,  considered  as  a 
unit,  and  as  capable  of  organization,  even  if  it  be 
not  yet  organized  or  only  insufficiently  organized, 
with  itB  instincts,  its  language  and  its  social  differ- 
ences, the  people,  and  ascribes  to  the  nation  the 
ri^t  to  change  the  form  of  the  etate  at  its  pleas- 
ure. A  nation  has  a  tendency  to  constitute  itself 
into  a  people,  and  hence  into  a  state  (see  Natzok- 
AUTiBB,  Pbincifle  OF);  and  therefore  we  must 
admit  that  the  germs  of  sovereignty  lie  in  the  na- 
tion, and  that  the  nation  has  a  tendency  to  develop 
sovereignty  out  of  them;  but  that  it  shall  develop 
sovereignty  is  only  a  possibility.  (See  Nation.) 
Popular  sovereignty,  in  this  sense,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, national  sovereignty,  is  accordingly  an  un- 
ripe, undeveloped,  ante-state  idea,  which  had  to 
await  the  actual  growth  of  states  in  order  to  be- 
come realized  in  a  state  form.  — 6. '  But  in  a  po- 
litical sense  we  may  and  even  must  understand  by 
people,  the  ordered  aggregate  of  head  and  mem- 
bers which  we  recognize  as  the  living  soul  of  the 
personality  of  the  state.  In  so  far  as  the  state  ap- 
pears as  a  person,  independence,  the  highest  hon- 
or, the  plenitude  of  power,  supreme  authority, 
and  unity,  'that  is,  sovereignty,  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  it.  The  state  as  a  person  is  sovereign. 
Hence  this  sovereignty  is  called  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state.  Sovereignty  does  not  exist  before 
the  state,  nor  outside  the  state,  nor  above  the 
state ;  it  is  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  state 
itself.  It  is  the  right  of  the  whole ;  and  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  whole  is  more  ix>werful  than  any 
part  of  that  whole,  Just  as  certainly  is  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  whole  state  superior  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  single  member  within  the  state.  If, 
through  the  strife  of  parties,  language  had  not 


been  distorted,  it  would  seem  perfectly  Intimate, 
to  call  state  sovereignty,  as  here  defined,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  understanding  by  ''  people," 
not  a  loose  multitude  of  individuals,  but  the  politi- 
cally organized  whole,  in  which  the  head  holds  the 
highest  position  and  has  the  highest  duty  to  per- 
form, and  in  which  every  individual  fills  the  place 
and  performs  the  task  best  suited  to  his  nature.  In 
this  sense  French  publicists  have  called  this  sover- 
eignty eouveraineU  de  la  nation.  But  nowadays 
this  designation  would  be  liable  to  the  most  deplor- 
able misunderstandings,  and  for  this  reason  we 
have  preferred  the  unequivocal  expression  state 
sovereignty.  This  state  sovereignty  manifests  itself 
both  externally  and  internally ;  externally  as  the 
self-dependence  and  independence  of  every  single 
state  in  respect  to  every  other  single  state,  and  in 
relation  of  the  secular  power  to  the  church;  inter- 
nally it  manifests  itself  as  the  legislative  power  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  In  this  sense  the 
English  are  wont  to  ascribe  sovereignty  to  their  par- 
liament, at  the  head  of  which  is  the  king,  and  which 
representa  the  whole  people.  Yet  this  is  not  a  pe- 
culiarity of  English  constitutional  law,,  but  a  fun- 
damental view  of  the  constitutions  of  modem  rep- 
resentative states  in  general,  a  view  which  does, 
indeed,  regard  the  prince  as  the  head,  and  for  that 
very  reason  as  a  member  of  the  people,  and  which 
ascribes  the  highest  actual  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
legislation,  not  to  the  head  alone,  but  to  the  head 
in  connection  with  the  .representative  body,  in 
other  words,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  state.  The 
patrimonial  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  regards 
the  state  as  the  property  of  the  prince,  and  hence 
attributes  sovereignty  only  to  the  prince,  and  the 
absolutist  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  identifies 
the  state  with  the  prince,  and  thus  looks  upon 
state  sovereignty  as  i)rincdj  sovereignty,  alike 
ignorelheTmportant  principle"  that  all  the  power 
of  the  prince  is  essentially  only  the  concentrated 
and  condensed  power  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  and  the  state  continue  « legal  ent)ty  despite 
the  downfall  of  princes  and  the  extinction  of  dy- 
nasties. — 7.  Besides  this  sovereignty  dwelling  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  state  or  of  the  people,  there 
is  also  within  the  state  a  sovereignty  of  the  head  of 
the  state,  to  wit,  the  sovereignty  of  the  ruler,  or, 
because  it  is  most  apparent  in  monarchy,  what  ia 
called  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince.  In  relation 
to  all  other  single  members  of  the  organism  of  the 
state,  and  in  relation  to  individual  citizens  of  the 
state,  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation  possesses  the 
highest  power  and  occupies  the  highest  position— a 
power  and  position  which  properly  belong  to  him. 
Thus,  in  English  constitutional  law,  the  king  is  in 
a  special  manner  styled  sovereign.  Thus,  too,  in 
every  monarchical  state,  sovereignty  is  ascribed  to 
the  monarch  as  such.  There  is,  however,  no  con- 
tradiction between  state  sovereignty  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  prince,  above  referred  to.  Sover- 
eignty is  not  divided,  from  the  fact  that  one-half 
is  given  to  the  people,  and  the  other  to  the  prince. 
Their  relation  is  not  that  of  two  Jealous  powers, 
struggling  for  supremacy.    In  both  there  is  unity 
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and  plenitude  of  pow«r;  Vutitimiaiilfeittlttttlie 
iBhoU,  in  wkksh  tfie  Asad,  in  Mcmdmoe  iritb  it* 
higbMt  positioB  in  the  body  politic,  in  inclnded, 
is  superovdinated  even  to  Ihe  head  eonaldefod  iii 
itself  akme  and  apart  from  tbe  whole.  The  whole 
people  (the  state)  makes  the  kw,  bnt  wUhin  its 
limits  the  head  of  the  state  moves  with  oomplete 
freedom  in  the  ezerciseof  the  supreme  power  that 
belongs  to  him.    State  sovereignty  is  chiefly  the 

[  S0Tereignt2_  of  the  law;  the  sovoeignty  of  the 
prince  u  chiefly  that  of  government.  Where  the 
former  is  at  rest,  the  latter  is  active.  A  real  con- 
flict can  not  easily  take  place  between  them;  a 
conflict  between  them  at  all  points  is,  in  piinciple, 
not  possible;  for  such  a  conflict  would  be  the  oon- 
flict  of  the  supreme  head  considered  in  itself  alone 
with  the  supreme  head  in  connection  with  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  state;  that  is,  it  would 
suppose  a  conflict  of  the  same  person  with  him- 

/      adt    While  thus  there  is  no  conceivable  peace 

/  between  the  ,gemociatic  iQvereign ty  of  the  people 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince,  and  while  the 
one  must  necessarily  subjugate  and  aboUsb  the 
other,  there  exists  between  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince  the  same 
harmony  that  exists  between  the  whole  man'and 
his  head.  --  III.  What  ihe  Soveretgnty  cf  ihs  8(aU 
indudei.  1.  The  people,  politically  organized, 
the  state,  has  flrst  of  all,  a  right  to  the  recognitloii 
of,  and  respect  for,  its  dignity  and  supremacy;  or, 
tH  the  Romans  termed  it,  respect  for  its  mqfmty. 
Hence  every  serious  injury  to  the  honor,  power 
and  even  to  the  established  order  of  the  Roman 
state,  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  a  mimen 
UmtB  mq/festoHs,  —  2.  The  independence  of  the 
state  of  foreign  states  is,  further,  a  necessary 
quality  and  c^cct  of  its  soyereignty.  When  a 
state  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  political 
superordination  of  another  state  it  loses  its  sover- 
eignty, and  submits  itself  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  latter.  Still,  all  subordination  of  a  state 
does  not  completely  destroy  its  sovereignty,  be- 
cause the  dependence  which  that  suboidination 
implies  is  not  an  absolute  one,  and  because  its 
original  independence  and  self-dependence  re- 
appear in  many  circumstances.     In  composite 

/  states,  confederations,  federal  states  and  king- 
doms, the  individual  states,  although  in  certain 
respects  subordinated  to  the  whole,  still,  as  states, 
possess  a  rglatiye  sovereignty,  limited,  not  as  to 
its  cx)ntent,  bill  as  to  its  extent.  Thus  in  Switzer- 
land they  speak  of  cantonal  sovereignty  when  ref- 
erence is  had  to  can tonaT affairs,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  sovereignty  of  the  confederation  when 
reference  is  had  to  the  affairs  of  the  confederation. 
Similarly  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  G^erman 
Empire  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  aggregate  state  (union,  empire)  and 
that  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  confederation. 
We  can,  however,  speak  of  the  relative  sovereign- 
ty of  individual  states  subordinated  to  an  aggre^ 
gate  state  (confederation  or  empire)  only  where 
tiie  individual  state  is  itself  organized  as  a  state, 
that  is,  where  it  has  all  the  essential  organs  of  a 


state  (legUaiive  bodies,  goveraflMota,  etc,)  t 
state Mfe  peonUarto  Usetf;  hot  wecm  Bot-i 
of  SQch  reiatiTe  flovenlgn^of  theiMttvidaali 
subordinated  to  an  aggreglte  state  when  it  Inn  f* 
the  whole  the  relation  of  amerepattof  that  wlKii^ 
the  relation  of  a  provinoe,  for  instance.    An  in 
all  that  is  relative,  theraia  here,  too,  asoaroeljf  per- 
ceplil>le  tranaition  Aomtheone  thing. to anotber. 
Externally  the  mtwenigotf  of  the  atato  in  oar 
thneis  ocdhMtfHy  represented  by  the  head  of  tkv 
state,  not  by  the  leglshitive  body,  but  thia  nther 
from  niotives  of  expediency  than  frmn  Juristic 
reasons.  —8.  At  home,  aoversignty  flndaitn  cMef 
expression  in  the  right  of  the  people  indepeod- 
ently  to  determine  the  forms  of  its  politleal  odst- 
enoe,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  change  thenk.    What 
can  not  be  conceded  to  a  partof  the  people,  to  Ihe 
mere  majority  of  the  pec^le  withont  the  gjwvcn- 
ment,  undoubtedly  Monga  to  tliaag|g;r^fat»  peo- 
ple in  iU  politteal  organization.    The  indivMud 
subject  should  not  oppose  the  ordDnaneeaof  the 
people,  even  when  his  political  ri|^ta  ane  injmed 
by  such  ordinanoes:  iof  H  the  state  is  to  pmsataa 
Ua  unity,  its  cohesion  and  order,  tlie  indlTidnal^ 
in  the  domain  of  pubMc  law,  must  snboidinala 
himself  to  the  higheal  power  in  the  atntoi^It 
certslnly  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffennoe,  in  pern- 
ing  a  moral  or  legal  Judgment  on  tim  rhnngnt 
whether  it  talces  plaoe  by  tbe  way  of  refonn  or 
of  revc^tlon.    Refdrm  supposes,  ftrst^  that  tlie 
change  is  introduced  by  the  organism  empowend 
by  the  constitotion  to  make  it,  and  hence^  that  in 
constitutional  ropresentative  atates,  it  is  introdaenl 
by  the  legislative  body  repreneating  the  whole  an- 
tlon;  that  is,  that  it  is  made  formally  conformaUa 
to  law.    Second,  that  even  in  the  tranafonnation 
of  the  law  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  respectwi;  aad 
hence,  that  the  law  which  it  is  proposed  to  chants 
or  repeal,  should  be  set  aside  only  to  the  axtsnl 
that  it  has  become  obsolete  or  unsuitable,  attd  that 
new  law  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  forenonly 
in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  mature  and  to  hnwifi 
foundation  in  the  new  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple's life.  If  either  the  form  of  the  constitntion  is 
disregarded,  or  if  the  principle  of  riglit  be  i 
in  the  diange;  such  an  act  is  not  reform,  hot  i 
lution.    The  right  of  reform  is  a  aeoessi 
sion  of  the  vitid  energy  of  the  state.    To  t 
this  ri^t,  is  to  deny  the  development  of  the  peiK 
pie,  and  to  cause  levolutionl  —  But  tho  mdieal 
doctrine  of  the  state  also  maintains  the  rig^oi  the 
people  to  revolution.    The  idea  of  publie  law, 
however,  opposes  this  assumption;  for  revokitton 
is  either  a  violent  breach  of  the  existhig  eonalina 
tion  of  the  state,  or  else  a  violation  of  the  pclnel^ 
pies  of  legal  right.    For  this  reason  revolnlioBi^ 
as  a  rule,  are  not  legal  acts,  although  they  asnyhs 
powerful  natural  phenomena  whicbehangia  pnhUs 
law.    When  the  unchained  natural  forces  which 
are  passionately  excited  in  the  nation  produce  aad 
determine  a  revolution,  the  reguhv  efficiency  of 
public  law  is  disturbed.    In  the  face  d  eventaaf 
this  kind,  puUic  law  is  powerkss.    It  is  nnal»le  Is 
draw  the  vovototion  within  the  spheve  of  ita-nomi 
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One  of  fli0  ^mteM^  Mlai  of  potttks  te 
to  guide  »fovDlalioii  wliicli  htm  broken  out  into 
the  regaUur  paths  of  ref oim  and  political  oidet « 
If  the  law  was  too  weak  to  prevent,  or  reform  too 
alow  to  anticipate,  nvololion,  ndther  the  one  nor 
the  other,  nor  both  together^  can  now  control  it. 
Hence  we  can  speak  only  by  way  of  exception  of 
A  right  of  revolotion,  and  only  hi  the  sense  of  a 
right  of  self-defense  of  the  people,  to  save  its  ex- 
istence, or  to  realize  its  necessary  derelopment, 
-when  the  avenues  of  reform  have  been  closed. 
The  conrtitotion  is>  after  all,  only  the  external  or- 
ganiaation  of  the  people.  If  by  the  constitution 
the  state  incurs  the  danger  of  ruin,  or  if  by  it  the 
life  of  the  people  has  been  paralyzed,  or  the  vital  in- 
terests of  pQblic  well-being  have  been  endangered, 
the  principle  of  self-defense  should  be  applied 
"Necessity  knows  no  law."^  4  State  sovereignty 
embnceethe  power  ol  making  the  necessaiy  laws. 
The  iegidative  power,  in  the  narmwer  sense  of  the 
term,  Hke  the  constitutive  power,  flows  from  the 
eovenignty  of  the  state,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
its  regular  revelation.  -^  6.  But  further  still,  on 
tlM  sovereignty  of  the  state,  in  principle,  rest  all 
•otker  powen  of  the  state,  for  which  reason  the 
constitution  and  legistetion  limit  and  regulate  all 
other  expressions  of  sovereignty.  --'  0.  IrrespoMi' 
hSUtn.  From  the  higher  point  of  view,  there  really 
exists  no  inesponslUlity  of  men  in  regard  to  their 
dofaigi  or  omiBBionSr  In  fact,  the  eternal  Judg- 
ment of  God  of  this  world  excludes  the  idea  of 
the  irresponsibility  even  of  nations.  Even  on 
earth,  in  the  destinies  and  sufferings  of  peoples, 
thia  responsibility  is  not  unfrequently  painfully 
Mt.  But  it  is  hnpossible  within  a  state  to  estab- 
Boh  a  tribunal  before  which  the  whole  people,  or 
ite  representatives,  as  holdere  of  the  supreme  ix>w- 
«r  of  the  state,  can  be  called  to  account.  If  this 
were  atlenqpted,  the  state  itself  would  to  that  ex- 
tent at  least  be  subject  to  this  tribunal,  and  thus  a 
member  would  be  placed  higher  than  the  body, 
the  part  above  the  whotor  But  if  a  state,  in  the 
execution  of  its  sovereignty,  should  be  respondble 
to  another  state,  its  sovereignty  on  that  account 
would  be  a  limited  one,  and  subordinate  to  the 
higher  sovereignty  of  the  Judging  state.  Only  by 
the  further  development  of  international  law,  or 
by  a  higher  political  organization  of  the  world,  be- 
fore which  individual  sovereign  states  would  have 
to  bow,  as  to  an  i^gregate  empire,  could  the  politi- 
<3sl  responsibility  of  individual  states  be  organized. 
It  may  be  reserved  for  the  future  to  realize  this 
idea.  At  present  it  is  only  an  idea.—?.  All  partic- 
ular state  powers^  on  the  contrary,  are  responsible 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  —  IV.  The  second 
kind  of  sovereignty,  the  sovereignty  which  belongs 
only  to  the  head  of  the  state,  is  recognized  in  mod- 
em public  law  only  in  monarchy.  Only  the  mon- 
arch, not  the  president  of  a  republic,  although  the 
IftCter  exercises  rights  of  sovereignty,  has,  accord- 
ing to  modem  public  law,  a  personal  claim  to  be 
re^uded  as  sovereign.*         J.  0.  Bluktschu. 

*  "The  wordB  soTerelgn  and  eoTereignty/*  sa^  Theodora 
D.  WbdwjrPoUtieal  Sdenot."  etc.,  New  TortE,  Scrlbner, 


SOTBBBroVTT  (nr  U.  0.  Hbmet).  (Bee 
PcM^TLAB  Sovmunairf  T.) 

SPAM.  This  country,  which  occupies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Iberian  penhisola,  and 
includes  the  Balearic  isles  and  the  Canaries,  ear- 

AmutroDg  A  Co.,  1878),  **  are  applicable  to  penooa  and  to 
etatee;  moreorer,  from  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  atate  as  %  political  oigsnism  and  the  territory  wlMfS 
tlw  laws  prsvail,  the  teiritoiT  itaelf  mar  be  called  a  iOf> 
eraigntj,  or  the  expteaaion  may  b»  explained  in  the  last 
caae  with  graater  roaaon  aa  denoting  something  held  in  aor- 
eraignty,  a  prorinoe  or  dlatrict  which  Is  not  dependent  The 
flnC  notion  in  the  word  was  that  of  bdng  above  or  higher 
than  others  in  power  and  Jorisdiction.  Thus,  the  aowwIgM 
roler  is  above  ail  other  oflloerB  or  magSstnites,  and  above  aU 
the  individuals  belonging  to  the  people.  The  qnallty  of  sov- 
ereignty, howcTer,  does  not  neoeasarily  fanply  onlimited  power 
or  onchecked  power;  mach  leas  undelegated  power.  It  eia 
be  used  of  all  kingly  and  imperial  power,  from  thatof  aehlef 
officer  of  state  who  is  absolute,  to  the  king  who  can  do  noth- 
ing without  a  legislative  aasemUy.  It  has  not,  however.  If 
we  do  not  err,  ever  been  applied  to  the  head  of  a  democratic 
state  whose  office  ceases  after  a  term  of  years.  For  the  most 
part,  when  used  at  present,  it  is  either  of  dignity,  denottaig 
the  superior  person  in  the  state  or  nation,  or  else  it  is  used  of 
a  ruler  who  can  control  the  policy  of  a  nation  toward  other 
nationa  fa&  matters  of  diplomacy,  llius,  the  king  or  (jueen  of 
Bngland,  although  having,  in  matter  of  fact,  an  exooedingly 
limited  power,  is  called  soveieign,  to  denote  the  dignity  of 
the  office  as  above  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  oit  as  having 
constitutionally  the  power  to  control  foreign  relations,  a 
power  onchecked  in  theory,  yet  practically  not  expreasing 
ttie  sovereign's  personal  will.  «The  abstract  conception  of 
sovereignty  is  thus  unfolded  by  Mr.  John  Austin  in  the  sixth 
of  his  lectures  on  'The  Province  of  Jurisprudence,*'  (1.,  p. 
9SS,  ed.  8):  *  If  a  determinate  human  superior,  not  in  the  habit 
of  obedience  to  a  like  superior,  receive  haJtMwA  obiditMt 
from  the  dutt  of  a  given  aociety,  that  determinate  superior  is 
soveralgn  in  that  society,  and  the  society  (including  the  supe- 
rior) is  a  society  political  and  Independent  To  that  deter- 
minate superior  the  other  members  of  the  society  are  $u^^; 
or  on  that  determinate  superior  the  other  memben  of  thesft- 
ciety  are  d^pendmU.  The  mutual  relation  which  subsists  be> 
tween  that  superior  and  them  may  be  atyled  the  relation  of 
sovereign  and  subject,  or  the  relation  of  sovereignty  and  sub- 
jection.* This  dellnition  looks  at  fact  simply,  and  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  right  The  AoMtiMi/ obedience  would 
seem  to  be  abaolute,  but  persons  called  sovereigns  at  the 
present  day  have  no  right  to  requira  habitual  ob^enoe  ex* 
cept  within  a  very  narrow  sphera.  <9u^ecfion  is  now  used,  If 
used  at  all  in  politics,  of  relations  that  are  not  personal,  the 
term  being  retained  while  the  feudal  notion  has  left  It  And 
again,  few,  I  presume,  of  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  would  allow  to  themselves  be  called  dependents 
on  the  sovereign.— But  what  1b  the  sovereignty  of  a  atatef 
and  how  does  It  comport  with  the  sovereignty  of  a  raler?  hi 
the  intereourse  of  nations,  certain  states  have  a  position  of 
entire  independence  of  others,  and  can  perform  all  those  adi 
which  it  is  possible  for  any  state  to  perform  in  this  particular 
sphere.  These  same  states  have  also  entire  power  of  self- 
government,  that  is,  of  Independence  upon  all  other  States  aS 
far  as  their  own  territory  and  citixens  not  living  abroad  $n 
concerned.  Ko  foreign  power  or  law  can  have  control  ex- 
cept by  convention.  This  power  of  Independent  action  hi 
external  and  internal  relations  constitutes  complete  sover- 
eignty. This  definition  of  sovereign  states  would  be  ineon- 
sistent  vrith  the  claim  of  sovereignty  vrhlch  has  been  set  op 
in  this  country  by  communities  called  states,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  1788  vrith  Great  Britain  called  sovereign  states ;  which, 
however,  never  made  a  treaty  separately  with  foreign  nations; 
never  belonged  in  their  separate  capacity  to  the  community* 
of  nations,  and  are  incapacitated  by  tlte  constitution  from 
performing  any  international  act ;  and  which,  moreover,  by 
the  same  conslitntion,  are  precluded  from  doing  many  things 
vrithin  their  own  territory  and  In  the  exercise  of  state  power, 
which  sovereign  states  do  and  must  do.  This  use  of  the  wtMtf 
tovereiffnty^  and,  indeed,  the  uae  of  the  word  ttaU,  sIkMV 
the  poverty  of  political  hmgnage,  but  has  helped  on  far 
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tends  over  507,086  square  kilometres,  and  con- 
tained, according  to  the  census  of  1860, 15,668,000 
inhabitants.  Spain  had  perhaps  sixteen  millions 
in  1878.  — The  last  general  enumeration  of  the 
population  took  place  on  Dec.  81, 1877,  the  returns 
showing  that  at  that  date  the  kingdom,  including 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands  ("  Bale^es  "  and 
"  Can&rias,"  each  considered  a  province),  and  the 
small  strip  of  territory  in  North  Africa,  facing 
Gibraltar,  had  a  total  population  of  16,626,860, 
comprising  8,184,650  males  and  8,491,201  females. 
—  The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain 
are  natives  of  the  country,  the  aliens  being  leas 
numerous  than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe. 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  Dec.  81, 1877, 
there  were  at  that  date  only  26,884  resident  for- 
eigners, the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces, 
namely,  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Qerona  and  Madrid. 
The  number  in  the  province  of  Barcelona  was 
4,892,  comprising  2,490  males  and  1,902  females; 
while  in  the  province  of  Cadiz  the  number  was 
8,821,  comprising  1,866  males  and  1,445  females. 
— The  progress  of  population  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  75  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  In  1768  the  population  was  cal- 
culated to  number  9,807,800  souls;  in  1789  it  had 
risen  to  10,061,480;  and  in  1797  it  exceeded  12,- 
000,000  souls.  In  1820  it  had  fallen  to  11,000,000, 
but  in  1828  it  had  again  risen  to  12,000,000,  and 
in  1828  to  18,698,029.  At  a  census  taken  in  1846 
the  population  was  found  to  be  12,168,774,  and  it 
was  16,801,851  at  the  census  of  1860.  Finally, 
at  the  census  of  1877  the  population  amounted, 
as  before  shown,  to  16,625,860,  being  an  increase 
of  824,009  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  i  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
present  density  of  population  is  considerably  less 
than  half  that  of  Italy,  and  less  than  one-third 
that  of  The  Netherlands.  —  There  were,  at  the 
census  of  Dec.  81,1877,  fourteen  towns  in  Spain 

greater  evUs  than  that  of  aapplytng  false  premioee  for  syllo- 
gisma  ending  in  secession.  —  Is  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  state 
a  term  emanating  tram  the  sovereignty  of  the  mler?  or  is  the 
ruler  properly  called  a  sovereign  only  as  representing  the 
state?  The  sute  stands  for  an  untold  amoont  of  good  to  be 
secored  to  present  and  fatnie  generations  by  a  Jnst  and  vdse 
government,  at  the  head  of  which  the  mler  is  placed.  He  is 
a  means  for  a  great  permanent  end ;  he  dies,  and  some  one 
else  succeeds  to  him,  and  not  by  his  will,  for  the  most  part, 
bat  by  the  law  of  the  state.  He  disobeys  the  law,  and  seeks 
to  overtom  it;  another  is  subetitated  for  him,  and  all  things 
go  on,  it  may  be,  better  than  before.  All  this  shows  that  the 
ultimate  power  in  theory  rests  with  the  state  or  the  people 
constituting  it,  and  that  the  prince  Is  a  delegate  or  deputed 
sovereign.  This  of  course  touches  the  source  of  his  power, 
and  the  object  for  which  it  is  granted.  The  power  itself  may 
be  absolute,  and  the  grant  may  have  been  made  in  remote 
ages.  The  prince  is  a  vicar  of  Ood,  Just  as  receivers  of  trib- 
ute are  *Ood'8  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this 
very  thing.  *  But  he  is  such  because  the  state  and  its  author- 
ity are  from  Ood,  and  because  he  fulfills  the  end  for  which  the 
helm  of  state  is  intrusted  to  him.  If  some  democrats  of  the 
French  school  have  talked  of  cashiering  kings,  the  grossness 
of  taste,  and  want  of  reverence  for  old  dignities,  were  the 
result  of  an  ill  use  of  sovereign  power.  If  Uie  French  kings 
had  felt  that  they  were  created  to  minister  rather  than  to  be 
ministered  unto,  that  their  power,  called  sovereign,  was  del- 
egated to  them,  the  outrages  of  an  extreme  reaction  against 
their  sway  might  have  been  spared  to  the  world." 


with  a  population  of  over  00,000.  The  foUowiog- 
isaliBtof  these  towns,  with  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants: 


Granada 71»1fl» 

Carthaffena. 7B,9» 

CadJa^ fSjm 

Xeres  de  la  F^onteia.  04^50 

Palma.  

Lorca.. 
Val 


Hadrid »7,800 

Barodona 949,106 

Valencia 148,866 

SevlUa 188,988 

Malaga 115,8tt 

Mnrda 91,806 

Zaragoxa 64,575 

—Nearly  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  surface  of  tbe 
kingdom  is  still  nncultiyated.  The  soQ  ia  subdi- 
vided among  a  very  large  number  of  prDpriet4)n. 
Of  8,496,088  recorded  assessments  to  the  property 
tax,  there  are  624,020  properties  which  pay  from 
Ito  lOreals;  611,666 from  10 to 20 reals;  642,877 
from  20  to  40  reals;  788,184,  from  40  to  100  reals; 
416,646,  from  100  to  200  reals;  165,202,  from  200 
to  600  reals ;  while  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
279,188,  are  larger  estates,  charged  from  500  to 
10,000  reals  and  upward.  The  subdiyision  of  the 
soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  years,  for  in  180O 
the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520, 
in  the  hands  of  278,760  proprietors  and  408,760 
farmers.  ~  I.  ChmtUtOum,  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  there  was  left  no  tradition  of  the  an- 
cient oortes  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Valentia  and 
Catalonia,  which  were  so  pow^ful  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  only  vestiges  of  them  whidi 
remained  did  not  go  beyond  the  empty  ceremony 
in  which  an  oath  was  taken  to  the  prince  of  the 
Asturias.  —The  war  of  independence  roused  the 
Spanish  nation,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
absolute  monarchy,  from  its  slumber.  DepriTod 
of  its  kings,  the  necessities  of  the  tfane  obliged  it 
to  appoint  a  regency,  which,  in  order  to  gain 
more  prestige  and  a  greater  authority,  convoked 
the  cortes.  The  deputies,  assembled  at  Oadis, 
dictated  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  was  the 
origin  of  representative  government  in  Spain.  — 
It  would  be  vain  to  look  on  their  work  as  the 
restoration  of  Spain's  ancient  liberties,  which  now 
belong  exclusively  to  history.  Nothing  will  be 
found  in  it  but  an  echo  of  the  ideas  proclaimed 
by  the  French  revolution  of  1780.  The  spirit 
which  reigns  in  it  is  the  spirit  of  democracy,  as  is 
shown,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  single  chamber  and  the  suspensive  veto.  —  Once 
on  the  throne  again,  Ferdinand  VIL  re-establiabed 
the  ancient  regime  pure  and  simple.  A  militaiy 
insurrection  in  1820  restored  a  breath  of  life  to 
the  liberal  system,  which  in  1828  fell  a  second 
time  under  Uie  influence  of  internal  dissensacms, 
aided  by  the  intervention  of  France  on  behalf  of 
absolute  monarchy,  on  which  Europe  looked  com- 
placently. —  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that,  with  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  an  inevitable  chai:^  would 
take  place  in  the  form  of  government  Isabella  IL 
succeeded  him,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  mother,  Maria  Christina^  of 
Naples.  The  infante  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the 
king,  and  representative  of  the  party  opposed  to- 
all  reform,  considered  himself  injured  in  his  ri^b, 
and  the  quarrel  which  ensued  made  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  new  legitimist  order  by  the  sup- 
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prat  of  liberal  opbdoiiB.  8lfll,there  was  oo  thought 
of  restoring  the  constitution  of  1812;  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  people  could  be  satisfied  with 
aonoething  less ;  and  in  1884  the  royal  statute  was 
promulgated  and  a  charter  granted,  establishing 
two  chambers,  the  one  of  the  grandees  of  the  nsr 
tion  (ettamMto  prdeerei),  the  other  of  its  represent- 
atives (eitameTUo  de  proeuradore$),  to  whom  was 
conceded  not  the  initiative  in  the  drawing  up  of 
bills,  but  the  simple  ix>weT  of  deliberating  on  those 
which  might  be  presented  to  them  by  the  minis- 
iet^,  together  with  an  altogether  derisive  right  of 
petition. — ^While  war  desolated  Spain,disorder  was 
increased  by  the  mancBuvres  of  the  more  or  less 
azdent  partisans  of  political  progress.  In  1886, 
an  insuoTBCtion  having  broken  out  at  Qranja, 
Maria  Christina  was  forced  to  sign  a  decree  re- 
alofing  the  constitution  of  Cadiz  until  such  time 
as  the  nation,  represented  in  the  cortes,  should  re- 
ject it  or  frame  one  in  harmony  with  the  wants  of 
the  time.  In  1887  the  constituent  chambers  were 
assembled,  and  drew  up  a  constitution  very  similar 
to  that  at  present  in  force  in  Belgium.  loiter,  the 
moderate  party,  having  obtained  power,  imdertook 
to  correct,  according  to  its  doctrines,  the  work  of 
the  progressive  party,  and  formed,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  ordinary  cortes,  the  constitution  of 
1845,  which,  with  certain  amendments  (1857),  is 
the  constitution  that  continued  in  force  until  1868, 
and  which  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  French 
charts,  amended  in  1880.  X  T. 

—  Spain,  after  the  Betjolutian  of  1&6S.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  a  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  revolutionary  Juntas  un- 
dertook, first  of  all,  to  secure  public  order,  a 
necessity  imposed  on  every  well-organized  society. 
It  was  besides  necessary,  for  the  organization 
and  concentration  of  power,  to  establish  the  unity 
of  the  government,  and  to  call  on  men  expe- 
rienced in  the  management  of  public  business 
to  take  the  initUtive  in  this  task.  The  revolu- 
tionary Junta  of  Madrid,  therefore,  delegated 
ita  powers  to  Oen.  Serrano,  duke  de  la  Torre, 
whom  it  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
visional government.  He  did  this  by  raising  to 
the  first  places  in  the  state  those  men  who  had 
labored  for  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  by  the 
aword,  by  their  words  or  their  acts.  The  pro- 
visional government  convoked  constituent  cortes. 
The  people  hastened  to  the  polls;  universal  suf- 
frage was  for  Spain  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
was  necessary,  to  give  a  legal  character  to  the 
general  acts  of  the  provisional  government,  to 
establish  a  political  constitution  different  from 
those  of  1812,  1887  and  1845,  and  to  bring  it  hito 
harmony  with  the  new  wants  of  the  nation,  and 
^the  political  interests  of  popular  parties.  The 
oortes,  in  a  number  of  sessions,  some  of  which 
have  remained  memorable,  finished  the  task 
which  they  had  undertaken,  and  transformed 
the  provisional  government  into  an  executive 
power.  —  The  constitution  of  1869  was  the  cause 
of  great  progress  in  political  institutions.  The 
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first  title  provided  for  individual  liberty,  the 
inviolability  of  a  man's  domicile,  and  the  secrecy 
of  letters,  unless  in  case  of  offenses  punishable 
by  law.  It  also  accorded  the  right  of  assembling 
and  of  association  for  all  purposes  not  contrary 
to  public  morals.  Every  Spaniard,  by  its  terms, 
acquired  the  right  of  expressing  his  ideas  and 
opinions  freely  by  speech,  or  through  the  press. 
The  right  of  petition  was  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  all  citizens  except  to  the  army.  The  na- 
tion pledged  itself  to  maintain  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion and  its  ministers.  The  free  practice  of  every 
other  religion,  in  public  or  private,  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  general  rules  of  morality 
and  law,  was  guaranteed  to  all  foreigners  living  in 
Spain.  This  provision  applies  to  Spaniards  pro- 
fessing a  religion  different  from  the  Catholic.  — 
That  constitution  guaranteed  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  abolished  its  preliminary  censure,  etc.  It  al- 
lowed any  one  to  found  schools  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities.  An  important  provi^ 
ion  is  that  abolishing  the  requirement  of  a  special 
permission  to  summon  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals, public  officials  for  any  kind  of  misdemeanor. 
In  case  of  a  clear  and  evident  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,the  official  can  not  shield 
himself  agahist  responsibility  by  alleging  an  order 
emanating  from  his  superiors. — Every  Spaniard 
is  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  conn* 
try  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  law;  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  state  in  proportion 
to  his  means ;  in  return  he  may  aspire  to  every 
office  and  public  employment,  according  to  his 
merit  and  capacity.  —  Constitutional  guarantees 
can  not  be  suspended  in  the  whole  or  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  unless  by  law  and  for  a  given 
time,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  when 
demanded  by  public  safety.  Except  in  those  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  public  safety  might  be  en- 
dangered, the  government  has  neither  the  right  to 
exile  nor  to  transport  a  Spanish  citizen,  nor  to  re- 
move him  farther  than  250  kilometres  from  his 
domicile.  —  It  is  provided  that  every  association, 
which,  by  its  object  or  by  the  means  which  it  em- 
ploys, imperils  the  security  of  the  state,  shall  be 
dissolved  by  law.  —  The  constitution  recognizes 
three  public  powers :  the  legiekUite  power,  the  as- 
eeuOve  power  and  \hejuddeial  power.  Sovereignty 
resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  from  which  all 
powers  emanate.  The  cortes  make  the  laws;  the 
king  sanctions  and  promulgates  them.  The  cortes 
are  composed  of  two  legislative  assemblies,  the 
senate  and  the  congress  (chamber  of  deputies), 
equal  in  power,  except  that  the  popular  chamber 
has  the  priority  in  all  discussions  relative  to  taxar 
tion,  public  credit  and  recruiting.  Congress  is  re- 
newed every  three  years,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
senate  during  the  same  period.  The  cortes  must 
remain  in  session  at  least  four  months  each  year, 
not  including  the  time  spent  in  organizing.  They 
must  be  convoked  before  Feb.  1.  Senators  and 
deputies  can  not  be  arrested  nor  called  before  the 
courts  during  the  time  in  which  the  cortes  are  in 
session,  without  the  permission  of  the  legislative 
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body  of  which  they  form  a  part,  except  in  case 
they  are  taken  fiagraiUe  dtUdo,  The  cortes  have 
the  right  to  appoint  or  to  discharge,  at  wiil,  the 
memb^  of  the  court  of  accounts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  case  in  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  congress,  there  is  occasion  to  im- 
peach a  minister  or  a  ministry,  the  senate  consti- 
tutes itself  a  court  of  Justice.  In  this  case  the 
duunber  of  deputies  chooses  a  commission  in- 
trusted with  conducting  the  impeachment.  This 
commission  and  the  members  impeached  may 
challenge  one-third  of  the  senators  called  to 
sit  in  Judgment ;  the  latter  can  not  be  choeen 
except  from  senators  who  have  entered  on  their 
duties  before  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers. 

—  Deputies  are  elected  .by  uniyersal  suffrage. 
Ev^ery  Spaniard  aged  twenty-five  years,  not  hav- 
ing been  sentenced  for  any  crime,  is  a  voter,  and 
eligible  to  office.  Election  in  two  degrees  is  re- 
sorted {o  in  the  case  of  senators :  they  are  nomi- 
nated by  commissioners  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  by  the  members  of  the  deputaHom  or 
provincial  assemblies.  —  King  Amadeus,  son  of 
the  King  of  Italy  (duke  of  Aosta),  was  elected  by 
105  votes  in  the  session  of  Nov.  19,  1869,  and  on 
Feb.  2  following  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Madrid.  The  same  day  the  regent  of  the  king- 
dom resigned  his  powers  into  the  hands  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  king  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  constitution  before  the  president,  Don 
Manuel  Ruiz  ZorUla.  The  cortes  pronounced 
their  own  dissolution  in  their  capacity  of  constit- 
uent cortes.  F.  H, 

—  BepubHic  qf  1874.  The  reign  of  King  Amadeus 
lasted  only  until  Feb.  10,  1878.  A  royal  message 
explained  the  reason  of  the  abdication.  On  Feb. 
11  of  the  same  year  the  cortes  accepted  the  abdi- 
cation, by  256  votes  against  82,  and  proclaimed 
the  republic.  A  deputation  accompanied  the  king 
and  his  family  to  the  frontiers.  M.  B. 

— BettoraUon  cf  the  Jionarehy  in  1874,  and  present 
CknuUtfUion,  At  the  beginning  of  1874  the  repub- 
lic was  set  aside  by  Serrano's  regency.  In  tha 
meantime  the  uprising  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos  had 
assumed  greater  dimensions.  A  dislike  for  the 
latter,  and  a  desire  for  quiet  and  an  orderly  state 
of  things,  rendered  the  return  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  possible. 
Alfonso  XII.,  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  her 
husband,  Francis  de  Assisi,  was  proclaimed  king 
Dec.  80, 1874,  and  he  succeeded  in  again  restoring 
the  monarchy  to  an  orderly  state.  —  The  present 
constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  laid  before  a  cortes  constUuyentes,  elect- 
ed for  its  ratification  March  27,  1876,  was  pro- 
claimed June  80, 1876.  It  consists  of  seventy-nine 
articles  or  clauses.  The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
Spain  shall  be  a  CQnstitutional  monarchy,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  resting  in  the  king,  and  the 
power  to  make  the  laws  "  in  the  cortes  with  the 
king."  The  cortes  are  composed  of  a  senate  and 
congress,  equal  in  authority.    There  are  three 


classes  of  senators :  first,  senators  by  their  own 
right,  or  senadorei  de  deretsho  propio ;  second^, 
100  life  senators,  nominated  by  the  crown ;  and 
thhrdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the  corporationa 
of  state,  and  by  the  largest  payers  of  contribu- 
tions. Senators  in  their  own  right  are  the  sons, 
if  any,  of  the  king  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to 
the  throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority;  gran- 
dees, who  are  so  in  their  own  right,  and  who  can 
prove  an  annual  tenia  of  60,000  pesetas,  or  £2,400; 
captains  general  of  the  army ;  admirals  of  the 
navy;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indiss  and  the  anch- 
bishops;  the  presidents  of  the  council  of  state,  of 
the  supreme  tribunal,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  euen- 
tat  del  reino.  The  elective  senators  must  be  re- 
newed by  one-half  every  five  years,  and  by  total- 
ity every  time  the  king  dissolves  that  part  of  the 
cortes.  The  congress  is  formed  by  deputies 
"named  in  the  electoral  Juntas  in  the  form  the 
law  determines,"  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
60,000  souls  of  the  population.  By  a  royal  decree 
issued  Aug.  8, 1878,  the  island  of  Cuba  received  the 
privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the  cortes,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  4/0,000  free  inhabitants, 
paying  126  pesetas,  annually,  in  taxes.  Memben 
of  congress  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age;  they 
are  re-eligible  indefinitely,  the  elections  being  for 
five  years.  The  deputies  can  not  take  state  ofllce, 
pensions  and  salaries;  but  the  ministers  are  ex- 
empted from  this  law.  Both  congress  and  senate 
meet  every  year.  The  king  has  the  power  of 
convoking,  suspending  or  dissolving  them;  bat  in 
the  latter  case  a  new  cortes  must  ^t  within  three 
months.  The  king  appoints  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  senate  from  members  oi  the 
senate  only.  The  king  and  each  of  the  legislative 
chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in  the  laws.  — 
The  constitution  of  June  80, 1876,  further  enacts 
that  the  king  is  inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are 
responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must  be 
countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  cortes  must 
approve  his  marriage  before  he  can  contract  it, 
and  the  king  can  not  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should 
the  lines  of  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Alfonso 
XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall  be  in 
this  order  :  first  to  his  sisters  ;  next  to  his  aunt, 
and  her  legitimate  descendants;  and  next  to  bis 
uncles,  the  brothers  of  Ferdiuando  VlL,  "unless 
they  have  been  excluded. "  If  all  the  lines  become 
extinct,  "  the  nation  will  elect  its  monarch." — The 
executive  power  is  vested,  under  the  king,  in  a 
council  of  ministers  of  nine  members.      F.  M. 

—  II.  Adminiitratiw  OrffanuaHan.  The  admin- 
istration has  been  entirely  remodeled  since  1S68: 
centralization  has  given  place  to  eeffiftnemmgml. 
The  government,  the  provincial  assemblies  and . 
the  municipalities  (affuntanUentoi)  constitute  the 
three  degrees  of  the  administration.  The  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  cortes,  administm 
and  executes  the  laws.  The  provincial  assemblies 
have  within  their  Jurisdiction  benevolent  institu- 
tions, prisons,  education,  roads,  canals;  they  have 
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the  initifttiye  in  all  projecto  of  public  utility  with- 
in their  respective  boundaries.  The  municipali- 
ties, with  their  Junku  of  astoeiates,  have  within 
thefar  Jurisdiction  the  tribunals  of  the  Justices  of 
the  peace,  the  colleges  and  free  universities,  and 
the  levying  of  taxes;  and  are  really  sovereigns 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law.  —  The  constitu- 
tion of  1869  has  defined  these  limits  by  regulating 
the  laws  creating  these  different  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  principles.  1,  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  local  affairs  of  the 
province  by  local  provincial  corporations;  2,  pub- 
licity of  the  sessions  of  each  corporation;  8,  the 
publication  of  budgets,  financial  management,  and 
the  most  important  decisions;  4,  interference  by 
the  king,  or,  in  default  of  the  king,  by  the  cortes, 
to  prevent  the  provincial  and  municipal  assem- 
blies from  exoeediag  their  powers,  to  the  prejudice 
of  general  and  permanent  interests;  6,  verification 
of  tiieir  resources  arising  from  taxation,  to  prevent 
the  provinces  and  the  municipalities  from  coming 
Into  opposition  with  the  financial  system  of  the 
«tate.  —  Municipal  assemblies,  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,and  whose  councilors  elect  the  alcalde, 
previously  appointed  by  the  governors  or  the  king, 
may  establi^  hospitals,  almshouses,  lying-in-hos- 
pitals and  colleges,  and  regulate  everything  capa- 
ble of  contributing  to  the  scientific,  industrial  and 
progressive  movement  of  the  locality.  —  The  pro- 
Tindal  assemblies  form  a  species  of  congress. 
Provinces,  whose  population  does  not  exceed 
100,000  inhabitants,  have  twenty -five  deputies,  and 
one  more  for  each  10,000,  up  to  800,000;  those 
which  reach  this  figure  have  forty  deputies,  and 
jm  additional  one  for  every  25,000  inhabitants; 
those  which  have  600,000  inhabitants  have  fqrty- 
«ight  deputies,  and  an  additional  one  for  every 
50,000  inhabitants.  Permanent  provincial  oom- 
missions  are  chosen  from  these  assemblies,  and 
renewed  every  year.  Provincial  assemblies  hold 
two  sessions,  one  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
other  in  November,  to  regulate  and  discuss  the 
budget,  to  balance  the  preceding  budget,  and  to 
perform  all  acts  within  their  competence.  The 
permanent  conunission  has  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  assembly,  decides 
urgent  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  interval 
of  the  sessions,  on  condition  that  these  decisions 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  provin- 
cial assembly  at  its  earliest  meeting.  The  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  as  well  as  the  municipal  coun- 
cils, can  exercise  their  functions  only  within  the 
precise  limits  assigned  them  by  the  laws.  The 
wants  of  each  province,  not  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state,  are  regulated  by  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  Those  which  are  special  to 
each  municipality  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  councils.  —  Political  questions  are 
forbidden  to  the  two  assemblies.  Consequently, 
the  govenunent  has  a  representative  in  each  prov- 
ince, the  chU  governor,  to  prevent  the  municipal 
and  provincial  assemblies  from  exceeding  their 
powers.  This  functionary,  essentially  political, 
and  liable  to  be  removed  by  the  government,  super- 


vises, in  its  name,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
ivesides  over  the  provincial  assemblies.  He  has 
I)ower  to  suspend  their  decisions,  rendering,  at 
the  same  time,  an  account  of  his  acts  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which,  on  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
state,  confirms  or  rejects  his  decrees  of  suspension. 
The  civil  governor  has,  within  his  sphere  of  action, 
political  i^airs,  the  public  safety,  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  telegraphs,  economic  establishments  (agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial  and  others),  cus- 
tom house  guards  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  the 
civil  guard  for  the  protection  of  persons,  and  the 
inspectors  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  We  thus  see  that  in  the  civil  order  no 
functionary  has  so  much  power  and  responsibility 
as  the  governor.  —  There  are  in  Spain  0,861  mu- 
nicipal districts,  with  an  equal  number  of  coun- 
cils. There  are  as  many  provincial  assemblies  as 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Basque  prov- 
inces, which,  in  virtue  of  their  fuero$  (franchises), 
have  a  general  assembly  that  is  renewed  every  three 
years.  These  fueroe  were  confirmed  in  1880,  at 
first  by  the  general-in-chief,Baldomero  Espartero, 
prince  of  Yergara,  afterward  by  the  national  cortes. 
They  (the  fueroe,  or  franchises)  consist  in  the  ex- 
emption from  personal  tax,  from  the  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly and  from  stamped  pai>er.  They  compen- 
sate for  the  exemption  from  customs  by  a  volun- 
tary gift  of  three  millions  of  reals  each  year,  for 
everything  which  these  provinces  import  or  ex- 
port without  being  subject  to  governmental  inspec- 
tion. —  Navarre  also  possesses  franchises  (fueroa) 
which  were  limited  by  the  law  of  Aug.  16, 1841 
since  that  year  this  province  is  subject,  like  others, 
to  a  direct  tax.  —  One  of  the  most  important  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  Basque  provinces  is  the 
exemption  from  military  service.  But,  when  the 
country  has  to  carry  on  a  national  war,  they  are 
obliged  to  furnish  a  division,  armed  and  equipped 
at  their  own  expense,  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
Spanish  flag,  which  they  did  in  the  African  war 
and  the  Cuban  expedition. — Public  education,  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  not  only  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion but  to  middle-class  schools,  is  placed  entirely 
in  charge  of  the  municipal  councils  and  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  It  is  true  that  the  hiw  requires 
conditions  of  fitness  for  the  masters  and  profes- 
sors, but  it  is  the  assemblies  which  pay  them.  The 
state  reserves  to  itself  the  universities,  the  high 
schools  and  special  schools,  without  prejudice  to 
establishments  of  the  same  kind,  founded  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  state,  by  virtue  of  freedom 
of  instruction.  The  clergy  maintidn  seminaries 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  intended  for  the 
priesthood.  —  III.  Judicial  OrganixeMon.  The 
Judicial  organization  corresponds  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  and  criminal  Justice.  Its  tribunals 
are  classified  as  follows:  1,  municipal  tribunals,  or 
Justices  of  the  peace;  2,  tribunals  of  the  first  resort; 
8,  courts  of  appeal;  4,  supreme  court  (court  of  cas- 
sation). Justices  of  the  peace  are  intrusted  with 
all  registers  of  the  civil  state  and  of  marriages. 
Formerly,  marriage  was  exclusively  canonical, 
and  could  only  be  contracted  before  the  priest  of 
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the  pariah  and  witneosea.  The  prodanation  of 
civil  liberty  haa  authorized  ciyil  marriage  oon- 
tracted  before  the  municipal  officer,  leaving  to 
Catholic  couples  the  right  of  converting  the  civil 
contract  into  a  sacrament  at  the  church.  Disputes 
of  voluntary  Jurisdiction  are  brought  in  the  first 
instance  before  Justices  of  the  peace,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  C(mciliate  the  litigants.  No  case  can  be 
brought  before  the  tribunals  without  having  been 
subletted  previously  to  the  tribunal  of  concilia- 
tion. Judges  of  courts  of  first  resort  decide  all 
civil  and  criminal  questions,  concerning  which 
they  pronounce  decisions,  supported  by  reasons 
and  considerations.  Audience$  are  courts  of  ap- 
peal, before  which  are  brou^t  the  decisions  and 
sentences  of  the  lower  tribunals,  and  which  have 
to  pronounce  opinions  in  criminal  cases.  The 
supreme  court  of  Justice,  or  court  of  cassation,  de- 
cides questions  cf  Jurisdiction,  appeals  in  cassa- 
tion, and  abuses  of  power;  and  fixes  the  common 
law  of  the  land  by  its  decisions,  published  in  the 
official  journal  of  the  government.  There  are  fif- 
teen audiences  (courts  of  appeal),  548  tribunals  of 
the  first  resort,  and  as  many  of  Justices  of  the 
peace  as  there  are  districts  administered  by  ctleades. 
—  Individual  rights  being  incompatible  with  the 
policy  of  prevention,  it  was  necessary  to  replace 
the  latter  by  the  repressive  system,  which  can 
only  be  properly  exercised  by  tribunals  to  insure 
all  the  certainty  and  publicity  which  the  legal 
proceedings  and  the  Judicial  decisions  require. 
The  organic  law  of  the  tribunals,  voted  by  the 
constituent  cortes,  in  establishing  a  new  system, 
the  system  of  the  municipal  tribunals,  courts  of 
investigation,  courts  of  apportionment,  courts  of 
appeal,  and  the  supreme  court,  separated  the  mag- 
istracy of  the  bench  from  that  of  the  public  prose- 
cutor, by  conferring  permanence  of  tenure  on  the 
former.  The  progress  of  Juridical  science  and  the 
organization  of  Justice  in  other  countries  rendered 
this  classification  and  this  distinction  between 
magisterial  functions  necessary.  Every  Judicial 
•  sentence  must  be  pronounced  in  open  court. 
Trial  by  Jury  exists  in  Spain.  — The  court  of 
accounts,  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  cor- 
tes, is  charged  with  auditing  the  accounts  of 
the  state,  the  provinces  and  municipal  districts, 
when  the  amount  reaches  a  given  sum.  This 
court  is  placed  under  the  supervision  and  in- 
spection of  the  two  legislative  assemblies,  and 
no  deputy  or  senator  can  be  a  member  of  it. 
Jurisdiction  in  case  of  disputes  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  private  persons,  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  provincial  councils  and  the  council 
of  state;  it  belongs  now  to  the  authority  of  the  au- 
diences, and  to  the  fourth  chamber  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Justice.  —  The  army  is  subject  to  a  spe- 
cial Jurisdiction  for  offenses  and  misdemeanors 
committed  by  the  accused  in  their  military  capac- 
ity. Jurisdiction  belongs,  according  to  the  case, 
either  to  a  council  of  war,  or  to  the  supreme 
council.  —The  tribunal  of  the  rota  takes  cogni- 
sance of  all  ecclesiastical  or  religious  cases  which 
concern  Catholics  or  ministers  of  worship.  —  lY. 


JBoelmaetieal  Orffanieaiion.  The  eoclesiaatical  or- 
ganization consists  of  the  papal  nuncio,  who  is  not 
only  the  representative  of  the  holy  see.  but  a]«> 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  rota;  the  archbish* 
op  and  bishops,  ^phapters  and  parishes.  The  arch- 
bishops of  Spdn  are  nine  in  number.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  is  considered  primate  of  the 
church.  The  transmarine  provinces  have  two 
archbishops,  one  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  (Havana), 
and  the  other  at  Hanilla  (Philippine  islands).  The 
peninsula  has  forty-four  suifn^an  bishops,  Cuba 
two,  Porto  Rico  one,  and  the  Philippines  four. 
Ecclesiastical  administration  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  civil  divisions  of  the 
country ;  it  has  retained  its  ancient  boundaries. 
Certain  provinces  contain  three  or  four  bishops; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  provinces  which  form 
parts  of  several  bishoprics,  and  certain  bishoprica 
have  parishes  in  four,  five  and  even  ei|^t  different 
provinces.  The  number  of  parishes  is  19.907  in 
Spain,  and  608  in  the  transmarine  provinces;  al- 
together, 90,000  parishes.  According  to  tlienew 
concordat,  eight  bishoprics  were  suppressed,  and 
two  created,  one  at  Madrid,  the  other  at  Ciudad- 
Beal.  —  The  budget  of  public  worship  amounts  to 
about  fifty  millions  of  francs.  The  cortea,  with 
the  view  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  tieaa- 
ury  with  the  wants  of  the  church,  decided  thai 
the  municipalities  and  the  provincial  deputaiiona 
should  bear  a  part  of  the  expenditures  for  wor- 
ship and  the  salaries  of  clergymen ;  the  state  con- 
tributed its  share  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  thirty 
millions  of  francs.  The  ecclesiastical  expendi- 
tures in  each  parish  are  not  to  exceed  2  fr.  50  cent, 
for  each  inhabitant  When  this  sum  is  exceeded, 
the  state  pays  the  difference.  ~  The  chapters  are 
organized  in  the  following  manner :  a  dean,  four 
canons  in  office,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  canona 
freely  elected  by  the  crown,  the  pope  or  the  prd- 
ates,  and,  finally,  beneficed  canons  i^pointed  in 
each  cathedral  according  to  the  needs  of  woiship. 
The  seminaries  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
clergy  are  supported  by  the  chapters.  There  am 
religious  corporations  in  Spain  devoted  exclusively 
to  civil  education ;  such  are  the  Eseolapian  Fa- 
thers. —  The  clergy  enjoy  the  same  political  righta 
as  other  citizens.  Priests  may  express  their  ideas 
freely,  by  speech  or  through  the  press,  may  take 
part  in  all  associations,  and  vote  in  the  electoral 
colleges.  If  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  they  are 
tried  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
penal  code ;  offenses  against  canonical  rules  are 
tried  by  prelates.  The  state  does  not  interfere  in 
affairs  of  the  church,  except  when  they  are  of  a 
nature  to  affect  public  tranquillity  and  with  a  view 
to  the  legitimate  defense  of  national  institutioiML 
The  constituent  cortes  of  1880  subjected  ecclesias- 
tics to  the  oath  which  is  considered  a  condition 
preliminary  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  assigned 
them  as  public  functionaries.  The  clergy  not 
wishing,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  submit 
to  this  formality,  the  payment  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical salaries  was  suspended.  According  to  the 
tenns  of  the  new  law  on  the  deigy  and  worships 
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the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  kingdom  was  declared  necessary. 

FAuanno  Hmuf asdo. 

—  y.  PubUe  Charity,  From  remote  ages  numer- 
ous institutionfl,  established  and  maintained  by 
Christian  charity,  existed  in  the  peninsula.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
6t.  James  had  hospitals  for  the  pilgrims  visiting 
the  apostle-patron  of  Spain,  and  the  first  monks 
disp^iaed  a  generous  hospitality.  Later,  alms 
jmd  rich  legacies  furnished  the  means  of  found- 
ing great  hospitals,  which  the  bishops  supported 
80  freely  with  their  revenues  that  these  revenues 
«ould  be  considered  as  savings  banks  for  the  poor. 
At  present,  charity  is  regulated  in  Spain  by  the 
law  of  June  20, 1849,  supplemented  by  general 
regulation.  Charity  is  considered  as  public  when 
it  is  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  state  or  the 
product  of  taxation,  and  as  private  when  it  is 
•carried  on  exclusivdy  at  the  expense  of  founda- 
tions. —  Public  establishments  are  classed  as  gen- 
eral, departmental  and  communal.  General  es- 
tablishments are  those  for  the  insane,  deaf  mutes, 
the  blind,  and  the  incurable.  The  law  puts  hos- 
pitals, houses  of  refuge,  lying-in  hospitals  and 
foundling  hospitals  in  charge  of  the  departments; 
And  small  hospitals,  provisional  almshouses,  am- 
bulances, domiciliary  aid  and  asylums  in  charge 
of  the  communes.  According  to  the  law  of  June 
SO,  1848,  the  state  is  obliged  to  support  at  least 
two  hospitals  for  the  blind,  two  for  deaf  mutes, 
jmd  eighteen  for  incurables  and  the  infirm  old.  — 
The  general  direction  of  public  charity  belongs  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior  (de  ffobemacwn);  it  is 
•exercised  through  the  agency  of  the  governors 
<prefects)  and  councils  of  provincial  and  commu- 
nal charity.  At  Madrid  there  is  a  central  general 
oouncil.  The  departmental  and  local  councils 
supervise  the  administration  of  hospitals,  public 
418  well  as  private,  and  report  violations  of  the 
law  to  the  governors.  It  is  their  duty  to  audit  the 
Annual  accounts  and  budgets,  and  provide  for 
•deficits  in  case  of  necessity.  —  Private  as  well  as 
public  charitable  institutions  are  subject  to  such 
Tiaits  as  the  president  of  the  central  council  or  the 
^vemor  may  prescribe.  They  are  obliged  to  re- 
port their  economic  condition,  and  all  papers  and 
•documents  which  concern  their  administration. 

*  Thenstionftl  church  of  Spain  1b  the  Boman  Catholic,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
jkbootSOfOOOpenona,  adliere  to  the  same  faith.  According  to 
juticle  twelve  of  the  constltation  of  1876,  a  restricted  liberty  of 
wonhip  is  allowed  to  Protestants;  but  it  has  to  be  entirelj  in 
priTate,  all  pablic  announcements  of  the  same  being  strictly 
forbidden.  The  constltotion  likewise  enacts  that "  the  nation 
binds  ItMlf  to  maintain  the  worship  and  ministers  of  the 
Itoman  Catholic  religion.'*^  Besolatlons  of  former  Icgisla- 
tiva  bodies,  not  repealed  in  the  constltotion  of  187S,  settled 
that  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  are  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  state. .  According  to  official  returns  laid  before 
the  cortes  in  July,  1876,  the  number  of  places  of  worship 
and  schools  of  Spanish  Protestants  were  as  Ibllows :  fifty- 
three  places  of  worship;  ninety  schools,  with  8,800  enroUed 
members,  and  8,000  attendants  at  service  on  Sundays  at  the 
varioos  chapels;  8,000  children.  The  poorsst  receive  Protea* 
tant  edacatioiL  *-  F.  M. 


Blshopa  have  aiso  the  right  of  visiting  institu- 
tions of  charity  in  their  dioceses,  and  of  reporting 
such  observations  to  the  governors  or  to  Uie  cen- 
tral council  as  these  visits  suggest  to  them.  ~  The 
functions  of  the  committees  of  administration 
and  of  the  councils  of  supervision  of  charitable 
institutions  are  performed  gratuitously,  except 
those  of  the  secretaiy.  There  are  also  commit- 
tees of  ladies  for  foundling  hospitals  and  lying-in 
hospitals,  and  brotherhoods  for  the  assistance  of 
the  poor.  — The  resources  of  institutions  of  char- 
ity consist  of  the  revenues  from  thehr  property ; 
and  when  these  are  sold,  of  the  interest  on  state 
bonds,  as  well  as  alms,  gifts,  legacies,  collections 
and  grants  voted  in  the  general  budgets,  depart- 
mental as  well  as  communal.  The  government 
has  the  right  to  create  or  suppress  institutions  of 
charity,  but  only  after  having  taken  the  advice  of 
the  committee  of  supervision  of  the  department, 
of  the  central  council  and  the  council  of  state. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sum  employed 
by  private  charity  greatly  exceeds  the  total  of 
public  charity.  Coxnsrr  db  Ro^alda. 

^YI.  Pubae  Inantdum.  Bpahi  attracted  atten* 
tion,  in  the  middle  ages,  by  her  love  for  the  sci* 
ences,  and  the  success  with  which  they  were  culti- 
vated in  her  ancient  universities.  ^  Salamanca  was, 
with  Paris,  Oxford  and  Boulogne,  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  Christian  civilization.  Universities  ocm- 
stituted,  in  Spain,  a  species  of  scientific  and  liter- 
ary municipalities,  as  the  guilds  did  industrial 
and  commercial  municipalities.  Slings  founded 
some,  endowed  others,  protected  all,  recompens- 
ing with  a  liberal  hand  theh:  masters  and  doctoia, 
and  placing  theqi  by  honorable  privileges  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  nobility.  In  consequence  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  eclat  and  great  honor  and  profit  attaching  to 
ecclesiastical  studies,  instruction  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  in  the  collation  of 
academic  grades,  the  pontifical  authority  was  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  king.  At  the  period  of 
the  political  regeneration  of  Spain,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  the  secularization  of  studies,  by 
opening  the  universities  to  modem  sciences,  and 
appointing  lay  professors.  The  bishops,  never- 
theless, retained  an  indirect  right  of  interference, 
as  guajrdians  of  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  of 
good  morals.  ~  There  are  three  grades  of  in^ 
struction:  primary,  intermediate,  and  academ- 
ic instruction.  The  first  is  supported  mainly 
by  the  ayuntamientoB  (municipalities),  which  are 
obliged  to  support  one  or  more  schools  for  boys 
and  gurls,  in  proportion  to  their  population  and 
resources.  Every  agglomeration  of  persons,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  500  souls,  must  have  a  school 
for  boys  completely  organized,  and  a  school  for 
girls.  Those  which  do  not  reach  this  number  are 
grouped  together  to  form  a  district,  provided  with 
an  elementary  school.  The  government  devotes 
a  certain  sum  each  year  to  aid  poor  municipaUtiea. 
The  tow  declares  as ' '  civilly  obligatory  "  the  morai 
duty  of  parents,  guardiana  and  trustees  to  give 
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their  children  or.  their  wards  primaiy  ihstmetkm 
from  the  age  of  six  to  nine  years,  chaiging  the 
alcades  or  majors  to  me  to  thi».  Ordinarily  in- 
struction is  paid  for ;  it  is  gratuitous  only  for  the 
children  of  parents  too  poor  to  pay  the  small  fee 
charged.  No  one  may  perform  the  duties  of 
teacher  without  having  obtained  a  diploma  given 
by  the  government  on  receiving  specific  guaran- 
tees of  capacity  and  morality ;  this  applies  also  to 
private  schools.  The  law  favors  the  establish- 
ment of  asylums  {parvuXM)  and  institutions  for 
the  blind,  and  for  deaf  mutes.— In  1867  there 
were  about  32,000  public  schools  including  1,021 
schools  for  adults  and  282  asylums),  with  more 
than  1,200,000  pupils ;  and  4,218  private  schools, 
with  198,948  pupils.  Of  these  1,400,000  pupils, 
there  were  850,000  boys  and  more  than  550,000 
girls.  In  1872  Spain  had,  for  prinuuy  instruction, 
24,144  public  and  4,188  private  schools,  forming 
a  total  of  28,882,  attended  by  1,425,889  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  about  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants. 
—  Intermediate  instruction  is  given  in  institutes 
founded  in  each  capital  of  a  province,  and  in 
every  other  city  which  has  obtained  the  authori- 
zation of  the  central  power  to  establish  such  an  in- 
stitution. These  cities  must  have  shown  the  con- 
venience and  feasibility  of  founding  such  an  insti- 
tute, and  that  th^  have  satisfied  the  laws  relating 
to  primary  instruction.  There  are  also  institutes 
founded  and  directed  by  private  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  state,  for 
this  degree  of  instruction.  The  following  figures 
are  official.  The  number  of  students  in  the  sixty - 
five  colleges  and  institutes  were:  in  1865-6, 10,164; 
186(^-7, 6.688;  1867-8, 6,885;  in  private  institutions, 
during  the  same  years:  18,576,  18,885,  18,908  pu- 
pils; home  instruction  was  enjoyed  by  2,695, 1,986, 
8,410  pupils.  Secondary  instruction  has  forty-six 
official  and  a  great  number  of  free  establishments, 
with  20,000  students.  —  Academic  studies  are  pur- 
sued in  the  universities  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  deans  and  rectors  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  state.  There  are  ten  universities  in 
Spain— an  excessive  number,  difficult  to  reduce, 
because  each  finds  certain  good  means  of  self- 
defense,  either  in  its  past  glories,  or  its  distance 
from  every  other  literary  centre;  in  the  number  of 
people  who  surround  and  frequent  them,  or  in  the 
wishes  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  which  consider  them  as  property  belonging  to 
them  and  which  can  not  be  removed  without  in- 
justice. Each  of  the  universities  has  a  number 
of  faculties;  that  of  Madrid,  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  the  first  in  Spain  in  dignity  and  splendor, 
has  them  all;  it  alone  is  able  to  continue  or  extend 
studies  which  qualify  one  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor. University  studies  are  pursued  only  in  state 
institutions.  The  whole  number  of  students  was, 
in  1866,  16,545;  in  1867,  only*  12,104;  in  1868, 
12,269.  In  1872, 12,269  studento  received  matric- 
ulation in  the  universities  of  the  state.  —  There 
are,  besides,  higher  and  professional  studies.  To 
the  first  belong  the  schools  of  bridges  and  roads, 
of  mines,  agriculture,  industry,  fine  arts,  diplo- 


macy and  the  notevlacfe.  TothesdDDnd,.tbaaeor 
commerce,  navigation,  veterinary  art,  overseers 
(fiuisflrot  d&  cbra$),  mechanics  {apar^dare$)  and 
surveyors;  and,  finally,  there  are  normal  schools. 
—  Such  is  a  picture  of  public  instruction  in  Spain, 
according  to  the  Uw  of  Sept  9,  1857.  Itis  com- 
pleted by  the  protection  and  subsidies  given  to  the 
academies,  libraries,  archives  and  museums,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  science.  The 
government  supports  the  ten  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  public  utility;  the  provinces  and 
municipalities  contribute  1,500,000  reals  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  archives  and  libraries,  and  U> 
the  development  of  higher  and  prof essional  eda- 
cation.  The  sixty-three  subsidized  institutions  of 
secondary  education  cost  7,560,000  reals.  The  In- 
come from  academic  dues  amounts  to  1,260,001^ 
reals,  the  renU  to  900,000,  and  the  deficits  covered 
by  the  provinces  and  municipalities  to  5,400,00(^ 
reals.  The  treasury  spends  two  millions  of  reals 
in  subsidies  to  provincial  institutions  and  spedai 
schools,  as  well  as  for  archives  and  libraries.* 

MaHUKL  COLMKIBO. 

— yn.  Fmaneei.  The  constitution  of  1860  pro- 
vided, that,  in  the  ten  days  following  the  opening- 
of  the  cortes,  which  takes  place  Feb.  1  of  each 
year,  the  budgets  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
shall  be  presented,  and  that  in  no  esse,  and  under 
no  pretext,  shall  any  payment  be  made,  unless  au- 
thorized  l^  law,  and  ordered  by  the  minister  of 
finance.  AU  the  laws  relative  to  public  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  budget,  and  are  published  under  the  same 
heading.  All  the  discussions  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  and,  in  general,  all  the  questions  in  which  the 
interests  of  tax  payers  are  involved,  must  be  first 
laid  before  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and,  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  it  uid  the  senate,  the 
opinion  of  the  chamber  prevails.  —  As  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  cortes  can  not  always  discuss  and  ap- 
prove the  budget  and  authorize  the  collection  of 
taxes,  either  on  account  of  the  numerical  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  deputies  present,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  closing  of  the  l^slative  session,  or  for  any 
other  cause  dependent  on  circumstances,  the  con- 

*  It  WM  found,  at  the  genera]  oensiu  of  1860,  tbat  of  thfr 
total  population  of  the  kingdom,  there  were  8,414,015  men 
and  71&,906  women  able  to  read  «id  write;  810,607  men  and 
880,811  women  able  to  read,  but  not  to  write;  and  that  aU  the 
rest,  upward  of  6,000,000  men  and  0,800,000  women,  ooold 
neither  read  nor  write.  At  the  preceding  cenaoa,  of  ISiS,  the 
total  nomber  of  persona  of  both  eezee,  able  to  write,  wa» 
found  to  be  no  more  than  1,881,001,  while  the  total  number 
able  to  read  was  only  1,808,888,  or  conaidenbly  leaa  than  ooe- 
flfth  of  the  popolation.— In  18TB  there  were  stated  to  bo 
80,000  schools  in  Spain  for  primary  edncation,  with  l,6ll,00» 
papila.  Middle-class  education  is  given  in  tttj-tigbt  pohUe 
colleges,  by  757  professors,  to  18,881  pupils.  In  flrat^dass 
education  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  lai^  number 
of  law  students,  namely,  8,766  in  1860-00,  divided  amot^tsn 
faculties.  There  were,  at  that  date,  ten  fkculties  of  littaatars 
and  philosophy,  with  884  students ;  seven  Ihculties  of  sdenoes, 
with  141;  four  faculties  of  pharmacy,  with  644;  seven  fseal- 
ties  of  medicine,  with  1,718 ;  and  six  facnltiea  of  theology, 
with  838  students— In  all,  0,181  stndenta.  The  expcndltoie 
for  public  edncation  by  the  government  amounted,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  years,  to  rather  less  than  £a6O,O00i--F.  IL 
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sUtaent  cortes  have  decided,  that,  if  deputies  and 
eenator?,  having  met  together  at  the  place  appointed 
by  the  constitution,  neglect  to  Tote  the  taxes,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  established  by  the  budget 
of  the  preceding  year.  —  This  provision  has  been 
criticised.  Many  think  that  it  destroys  the  con- 
stitutional principle,  according  to  which  no  one  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax  not  voted  by  the  cortes,  or 
the  collection  of  which  does  not  take  place  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law.  ''According 
to  the  same  principle,  every  public  functionary, 
who  seeks  to  exact  or  exacts  payment  of  a  tax  not 
regularly  authorized,  is  liable  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  illegal  exactions."  There  are  also 
persons  who  consider  this  provision  contrary  to 
Uie  rights  of  legislative  power.  But  on  examin- 
ing the  question  dispassionately,  it  is  clear  that 
th&  article  is  simply  a  complement  of  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  is  applicable  only  in  cases,  really 
▼ery  rare,  in  which  the  cortes  could  not  or  would 
not  vote  the  taxes  and  authorize  their  payment. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  law  dictated  by  foresight, 
a  conditional  law,  to  meet  cases  in  which  the  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution  in  question  can  not  be  car- 
ried out.  It  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  cortes;  its  action  is  to  avoid  continuing 
political  parties  in  power  indefinitely ;  it  establishes 
merely  a  common  rule  for  the  administration,  the 
government  and  the  country,  so  that  these  Uiree 
moral  powers  may  always  continue  living  and 
active.  The  administration  makes  its  action  felt 
in  all  parts  of  the  social  body,  the  government 
supervises  all,  and  the  country  pursues  its  labors, 
trusting  confidently  in  the  public  powers.  —  But 
to  return  to  the  budget  Each  ministry  fixes  the 
budget  of  the  expenditures  of  its  own  department, 
and  presents  it  to  the  minister  of  finances,  who 
alone  has  authority  to  lay  it  before  the  cortes,  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  receipts,  that  is 
to  say,  the  means  of  meeting  all  obligations.  The 
budget  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  ordinary  and 
the  extraordinary.  The  first  includes  the  expendi- 
tures and  receipts  which  have  a  permanent  char- 
acter, though  their  amount  may  be  variable.  The 
second  includes  the  transient  or  temporary  receipts 
and  expenditures.  They  ore  both  divided  into 
chapters,  comprising  all  accounts  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  then  divided  into  as  many  headings  as 
are  necessary  for  the  determination  of  all  details. 
As  regards  the  budget,  there  ore  general  and  con- 
stant rules,  sanctioned  by  time  and  by  the  laws : 
1,  the  government  can  neither  suppress  nor  modify 
the  receipts  voted  by  parliament,  nor  decree  new 
ones;  2,  it  can  not  apply  funds  to  any  other  use 
than  that  determined  by  the  law ;  3,  the  budget 
extends  over  one  year,  from  July  1  to  June  80,  in- 
clusive; accounts  remain  open  for  the  following 
six  months,  for  final  settlement,  for  the  collection 
of  outstanding  sums,  and  the  expenditures  voted 
for  the  said  year;  4,  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  incur 
expenditure  for  which  the  legislature  has  provided 
no  credit,  or  when  the  sum  granted  is  insufficient, 
the  government  must,  in  the  former  case,  ask  the 


cortes  for  an  extraordinary  credit,  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, an  additional  credit!  stating  the  means  of  cov- 
ering it;  5,  if  the  cortes  are  not  in  session,  and  if 
the  expenditure  for  which  a  credit  has  not  been 
voted  has  a  character  of  urgency,  the  government 
may  authorize.it,  on  its  own  responsibility,  either 
by  transferring  a  credit  from  one  chapter  to  an- 
other in  the  section  to  which  the  expenditure  be- 
longs, after  having  first  informed  the  financial 
section  of  the  council  of  state  of  its  action,  and 
deliberated  upon  it  in  the  council  of  ministers,  or 
by  an  extraordinary  or  a  supplementary  credit, 
covered  (the  council  of  state  consenting)  by  the 
fund  of  the  fioating  debt  of  the  treasury;  6,  the 
government  is  obliged  to  lay  before  the  cortes,  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  session,  a  bill  approving 
the  credits  made  during  their  absence;  7,  every 
head  of  a  department,  and  every  functionary,  to 
whatever  class  he  may  belong,  is  responsible  to  the 
treasury  for  every  amount  paid  beyond  the  credit 
granted;  8,  payments  are  made  every  month,  after 
the  approval  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Besides 
these  financial  rules  recommended  by  legislation, 
there  are  others  whose  utility  has  he&a.  recognized 
in  recent  years, and  which  have  at  present  the  force 
of  law.  They  are  the  following :  1,  in  each  law 
relating  to  the  finances,  the  sum  which  the  fioat- 
ing debt  of  the  treasury  should  reach  during  the 
year  must  be  indicated  in  precise  manner-^it  con- 
stitutes, ordinarily,  the  third  of  the  general  budg- 
et; 2,  the  government  should  transmit  to  the  court 
of  accounts  all  the  documents  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  funds,  so  that  if  the  court 
discovers  any  illegality  in  them,  it  may  report  such 
irregularity  immediately  to  the  cortes;  8,  the  same 
court  has  to  examine  the  grant  or  grants  of  credit, 
and  give  its  opinion  oh  their  legality.  The  min- 
isters are  responsible,  and  are  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  for  any  collection  of  money  not 'au- 
thorized by  the  cortes.  £ach  minister  orders  the 
expenditures  of  his  own  department;  but  the  or- 
ders for  payment  ore  made  by  the  minister  of 
finance,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  expenditures 
of  the  ministry  of  war  and  marine,  considered  as 
military  bodies.  These  two  ministries  are  respon- 
sible for  all  ^yments  unduly  made,  unless  the 
ministry  of  finance  declares  them  valid.  No  court 
can  issue  a  writ  of  attachment  or  an  execution  on 
funds  of  the  state,  either  capital  or  interest.  Every 
sum  due  by  the  state,  recognized  and  audited,  the 
payment  of  which  is  not  demanded  for  five  years> 
is  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  the  treasury. 

RuizGoMBZ. 

—  There  have  been  no  accounts  of  the  actual  pub* 
lie  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  pub- 
lished since  the  year  1670-71,  but  only  budget  es- 
timates. These  difi^er,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  tabular  statement,  giving  the  budget 
estimates  of  five  financial  periods,  to  an  extent 
such  as  to  allow  not  even  an  approximate  judg- 
ment of  the  real  receipts  and  disbursements. 
There  are,  indeed,  accounts  of  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  published  monthly ;  but  the  public 
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MoounU  have  not  been  ^pprored  by  pAiUament 
since  1855-7;  and  the  trUmnal  d$  eu9nia$  hm  not 
audited  the  aocounU  later  than  1858-0.  Accord- 
ing to  official  retnma,  the  following  were  the  esti- 
mated rerenue  and  expenditure  for  the  flnancial 
years  1877-83: 


R«T«B1M. 

SxpMdltara. 

i8rr-a 

788,000,000 
7BO.«80,«tt 
778,478,888 
791,600,7VI 
78a.000,000 

9w!mooo 

1878-0 

798,177,806 

1879-80 

800^600  MO 

1880-81 

886,051,198 

SSmJ..:::: 

788,600,000 

~The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1888 : 


INrcct  tKBM 900,079,000 

Indinct  tKM 164,409,000 

Cuatoms 116.458,000 

Stamps  and  excise 901,685,000 

Beyenne  from  national  propeitj 98,800,896 

Yaiiooa 91,706,000 

Total r 789,007,996 

CItU  Uat 9,800,000 

Cortes.. - - 1,860,900 

Public  debt I 988,088,066 

Indemnities  and  pensions 47,760,066 

XfaiistiTof  pnaideBt  of  ooondl 1,101,000 

Ministry  of  foreign  aflkln. 8,680,000 

Xinlstry  of  justice ^....   61,696,875 

Hmistryof  war 196,979,700 

Xmlstry  of  marine 88,197,800 

Jftnistry  of  interior 46,800,000 

mnistiTof  pabUc  works 00,117,400 

Ministry  of  finance 90,681.095 

Sttte  monopolies 194,007,875 

Yaiioos 689,590 

Total 789,680,900 

—  The  minister  of  finance  declared,  in  presenting 
the  budget  for  1871-2,  tliat  the  state  was  "  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy, "  from  which  it  could  be 
flared  only  "  by  the  most  strenuous  ezertions,  de- 
voted both  to  raise  the  revenue,  by  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes  and  otherwise,  and  to  depress  the 
ezpendlture  to  the  lowest  possible  point."  The 
latter  recommendation  has  in  recent  years  become 
difficult  of  execution,  on  account  of  the  large  ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  civil  war.  In  the 
budget  for  1870-71  the  cost  of  the  war  department 
was  estimated  at  £4,780,821,  while  it  was  set  down 
in  1874-5  at  £9,840.000,  being  about  one-half  of 
the  total  revenue  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
raised.  But  the  army  expenditure  fell  again  to 
under  five  millions  in  the  budget  of  1877-8,  and 
remained  the  same  in  the  budgets  of  1878-82. 
Although  in  1881-2  the  budget  estimate  of  the 
revenue  was  £81,820,000,  and  the  expenditure 
$81,806,000,  still,  as  in  previous  years,  there  was 
a  large  deficit,  and  in  October,  1881,  the  minister 
of  finance  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  misman- 
agement of  his  predecessors,  and  proposed  a  new 
basis  of  flnancial  administration,  by  which  to  rec- 
tify past  deficiencies  and  secure  a  surplus  in  the 


future.  He  proposed,  as  seen  above,  a  bn^get  for 
188S-a,  with  a  revenue  of  782,W7,2S5  pesetas,  and 
an  expenditure  of  782,688,250  pesetaa.  Efforts 
were  made  again,  in  preparing  the  budget  for 
1888-4,  to  adopt  extraordinary  means  to  increaae 
the  revenue,  but  without  satisfactoiy  FoaoltSw  — 
The  large  and  constantly  increasing  annual  defi- 
cits, daUng  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabel,  were 
covered,  partly  by  loans,  partly  by  extnuHdinaiy 
taxation  (such  as ' '  exemptions  from  military  serv- 
ice," figuring  in  the  budget  of  1874-5),  and  partly 
by  the  sale  of  national  property,  f  ormeriy  belong- 
ing to  churches,  convents  and  monasteries.  — Hie 
following  U  a  statement  of  the  Spanish  debt  oa 
Sept.  1,  1881:  

6  per  cent  conaolidated,  dne  to  United  States       8,000,000 

8  "         consolidated,  dne  to  Denmark 8^9601,000 

1       '•         ezteraaldebt 4,098,804,009 

1       "         internal  debt 8,9«MO0tl9€ 

1       '*         bonds  inscribed  in  faTor  of  corpo- 
rations        90.784.496 

1       "         bonds  inscribed  in  favor  of  dergy.  14.889,006 

9  "         bonds  for  pnbUc  works 8],fl7B»000 

9       *<         snbYenttons  to  raUways 6K409,000 

Old  debta  convertible  into  internal  8  per  cents.  904,088,195 

9  per  cent,  external  redeemable  debt 954,409,000 

9       •'        bitemalredeemnbledebt 4n,847,a91 

1       "        bills 170,996 

Arrears 9,507,805 

8  per  cent  securities  of  goarantees 9,885,466^960 

Total 19,608,8i7,B» 

— In  a  rq;x>rt  of  the  government  of  the  king  Al- 
fonso XII.,  dated  July,  1875,  it  was  stated  that 
none  of  the  national  creditors  could  hope  to  be 
satisfied  "  without  having  recourse  to  credit  op- 
erations at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest,  which  in 
a  short  time  doubles  the  original  debt."  By  a 
complicated  process  of  conversion,  arranged  in 
1881-2,  the  various  classes  of  Spanish  debt  are 
to  be  converted  into  "new  4  per  cents,"  where- 
by the  actual  capital  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  £888,000,000,  bearing  an  annual  charge  of 
£9,500,000,  equal  to  about  lis.  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  addition  to  this,  the  state  has  in- 
curred  obligations  in  respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
estfanated  at  over  £10,000,000.  F.  M. 

—  Yin.  Armff  and  Na/oy,  The  Spanish  army 
was  composed,  in  1874,  of  70,000  infantry,  13,000 
cavalry,  8,000  engineers,  14,000  artflleiy;  besides 
40,000  infantry  of  the  reserye,  12,000  cuatom 
house  employ^,  12,000  police  and  8,000  militia  <A 
the  Canary  islands.  In  these  figures  are  not  In- 
eluded  the  28,000  to  24,000  men  of  all  arms  then 
garrisoned  in  Cuba,  the  8,400  at  Port  Rico,  and 
the  11,000  of  the  Philippine  islands.  ^The  law 
of  February,  1878,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  abolished  conscription  by  lot,  and  replaced 
it  by  voluntary  recruitment  The  recruinnent 
takes  place  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces,  in  pro> 
portions  to  be  fixed  annually  by  a  special  law  of 
the  cortes.  The  voluntary  recruit  must  not  be  leaa 
than  nineteen  nor  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
The  duration  of  service  is  two  years  for  a  new  re- 
cruit, and  one  in  case  of  re-enlistment,  with  a 
chance  for  the  recruit  of  remaining  for  life  in  Oie 
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active  army,  and  enjoying  the  benaftt  of  promo- 
tion in  the  order  of  merit  and  seniority.  Volun- 
tary recruits  receive  pay  amounting  to  one  pUoeUe 
<1  franc)  per  day,  payable  weekly.  The  reserve 
{which  remains  at  home)  comprises  all  young  men 
who,  on  the  first  of  January  of  each  year,  shall 
liave  completed  their  twentieth  year.  The  gov- 
«mment  may  mobilize  the  reserve  forces  within 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belong,  by  a  simple  decree  of  the  govern- 
ment; it  may  also  mobilize  them  in  their  respective 
military  districts,  by  decree,  when  the  cortes  are 
not  in  session;  but  in  this  case  the  government 
must  inform  the  assembly  as  soon  as  it  resumes 
its  labors.  In  all  other  cases  mobilization  can  take 
place  only  by  virtue  of  a  law.  —The  requirement 
of  a  certam  stature,  as  a  condition  for  military 
service,  is  abolished  in  the  regular  anny ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  the  recruit  is  sufficiently 
strong  and  robust  in  health  to  form  a  part  of  the 
military  force.  Voluntary  recruits  for  the  active 
army  are  exempt  from  the  reserve.  The  term  of 
service  in  the  reserve  is  three  years.  The  first 
year  is  spent  in  the  ranks,  to  receive  military  in- 
struction. During  the  other  two  years,  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  reserve  may  be  called  to  active 
service,  in  case  of  war,  in  which  contingency  a 
law  of  the  cortes  is  necessary.  Toung  men  of 
seventeen  years  may  also  be  admitted  into  the  re- 
serve, if  their  physical  constitution  permits  them 
to  enter  the  service.  —  Instruction  is  given  to  sol- 
diers of  the  infantry,  artillery  aud  engineers,  by 
the  officers  of  the  corps ;  but  the  cavalry  must 
pass  through  training  institutions.  In  each  corps 
there  are  schools  for  soldiers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  officers,  in  which  they  are  instructed 
in  their  own  duties  and  in  those  of  the  grade  im- 
mediately above  them.  In  the  infantry  M(20te  are 
admitted,  whom  an  officer  instructs  in  the  branches 
necessary  to  pass  the  examination  as  sub-lieuten- 
ants. The  places  of  sub-lieutenant  not  filled  by 
non-commissioned  officers  and  cadets,  are  reserved 
for  the  graduates  of  the  infantry  college  at  Tole- 
do. These  graduates,  admitted  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  remain,  after  examination, 
three  years  at  school,  then  enter  the  regiments, 
where  they  pass  successively,  in  the  course  of  six 
months,  through  all  the  inferior  grades,  before 
they  are  appointed  sub-lieutenants.  A  similar  col- 
lege exists  at  Valladolid  for  the' cavalry ;  the  grad- 
uates follow  the  same  course  to  become  comets. 
The  artillery  has  its  college  at  Segovia,  the  stu- 
dents (who  lodge  there  as  in  the  preceding  two) 
remain  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
become  attendants  of  the  $ehool  cf  c^i)pUeation, 
from  which,  after  two  years,  they  issue  as  lieu- 
tenants of  the  corps.  The  school  of  engineering 
is  at  Guadalajara.  Applicants  for  admission  must 
be  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
pass  an  examination  to  enter  as  day  scholars,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  either  in  the  preparatory 
course,  or  in  that  of  the  first  year.  After  the 
course  of  the  second  year,  those  not  already  oc- 
cupying that  rank  are  made  sub-lieutenants;  after 


four  years  they  obtain  the  grade  of  lieutenant. 
For  the  staff  school,  situated  at  Madrid,  the  con- 
ditions are  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  school  of 
engineering.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the  lieu- 
tenants pass  into  the  infantry,  then  into  the  cav- 
alry, in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  during 
fifteen  months  with  all  the  details  and  accounts; 
they  visit  the  different  military  establishments 
during  six  months,  before  receiving  their  final 
appointment.  There  Ib  also  a  college  at  Madrid 
for  aspirants  to  employment  in  military  admin- 
istration ;  the  couiise  there  lasts  four  years.  — 
Justice  is  administered,  in  the  case  of  soldiers, 
by  military  councils  of  war,  presided  over  by 
commanders  of  corps,  or  the  local  governor,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  composed  of  six 
members.  The  sentence  is  laid  before  the  cap- 
tain general,  who,  aided  by  his  auditor,  affirms 
or  reverses  it;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  referred  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  the 
case  of  officers,  the  council  is  composed  of  general 
officers,  and  presided  over  by  the  captain  general, 
assisted  by  the  auditor,  who  does  not,  however; 
take  part  in  the  deliberations.  The  head  of  the 
state  decides  in  the  last  resort,  on  the  advice  of  the 
supreme  tribunal.  The  sentence  may  be  carried 
into  immediate  execution,  and  without  appeal,  if 
it  does  not  involve  loss  of  employment  or  life; 
nevertheless,  it  is  always  submitted  to  the  approval 
of  the  chief  of  the  state.  Offenses  and  ordinary 
misdemeanors  are  Judged  by  the  captain  general, 
assisted  by  his  auditor;  the  case  is  then  presented  to 
the  king.  Directors  general  may  order  investiga- 
tions against  officers;  they  then  present  the  case 
to  the  king,  who  decides,  with  the  advice  of  the 
supreme  tribunal.  The  artillery,  engineers  and 
the  military  administration  have  special  tribunals. 
Besides  the  auditor  and  the  procurator  connected 
with  the  chief  towns  of  the  district,  the  military 
governors  are  obliged  to  consult  an  assessor.*— The 
navy  consisted,  according  to  official  returns,  of  the 
following  vessels  afloat  and  under  construction, 
in  188d : 

First  Class :  Onna. 

6   Ironclad  frigates 00 

12   screw  frigates «8 

9   paddle  steamen 0 

Second  Class: 

5   paddle  steamers \% 

11    screw  steamers SO 

%   screw  transports.. 4 

•  The  army  of  Spain,  reorganised  in  1888,  after  the  model 
of  that  of  France,  was  modiBed  as  to  lu  organization  bj  sub- 
sequent laws  in  1877, 1878  and  188S.  Under  the  new  miUtarr 
law,  the  armed  fences  of  the  kingdom  consist :  1,  of  a  per- 
manent army;  S,  of  a  first  or  active  reser?e;  and  8,  of  a  sec- 
ond or  sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past  the  age  of 
twenty  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  permanent  army,  in 
which  they  have  to  serve  three  yean ;  they  then  pass  for 
three  years  into  the  first  or  active  reserve,  and  then  for  six 
years  into  the  second  reserve.  Any  one  may  purehase  ex* 
emption  from  service  by  a  payment  of  about  $800.  —  The 
strength  of  the  permanent  army  of  the  peninsula  for  1888-8 
was  put  down  at  04,810  men ;  whUe  for  Cuba  the  number  was 
96,j^;  Porto  Rico,  8,818;  and  the  FhUippines,  10,OOS.  Of 
the  infantry  there  are  140  bitttalions,  and  of  the  cavalry 
twenty-four  regiments  ;  six  regiments  of  artillery,  and  ten 
battalions  of  pioneere.  The  civic  guard  conslBts  of  fifteen 
regiments,  with  780  oOeers  and  14,960  men. 
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Third  CIam: 

1    irooclad  monitor 8 

S   Hoctiiig  hattniet 0 

19   KTSW  stotmen 85 

90   acrew  gnnboAts 90 

1    paddle  gunboat 1 

7   paddle  ataamera ^ 14 

1    acrew  tranaport 9 

4   pilot  eaiilng  veaaela 

Unclaaaifled: 

9   cadet  corvettea 40 

90   imall  acrew  gnnboata 87 

9   toipedo  boata ^ 

inT  Veaada.  Total  gnna 617 

Total  horae  power  of  enginaa,  90,007. 

— The  navy  of  Spain  was  manned,  in  1870,  by 
14,000  oailors,  and  7,088  marines/and  commanded 
by  one  admiral,  seven  vice  and  rear  admlralo,  and 
644  commiaoioned  officers  of  yarious  grades.  The 
nayy,  like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  conscription, 
naval  districts  for  this  purpose  being  formed  along 
the  coast,  among  the  seafaring  population.  The 
number  inscrib^  on  these  naval  conscription  lists 
of  men  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  was  re- 
ported to  be  72,000  at  the  end  of  June,  1875.  — 
IX.  EBKureu,  Trcuis  and  Induttr^,  Agriculture 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  activity  in  Spain, 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  of  100  inhab- 
itants, 75  cultivate  the  soil.  The  land  cultivated 
comprises  1,150,200  hectares  of  irrigated  land  and 
35,888,687  hectares  not  irrigated.  The  Basque 
provinces  and  Navarre  refuse  all  information  on 
this  subject.  It  results  from  these  figures,  and 
from  those  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  wooded 
country,  that  there  still  remain  about  ten  million 
hectares  upon  which  human  industry  has  not  yet 
been  exercised.  —  The  total  imports  and  exports 
of  Spain  were  as  follows,  in  each  of  the  five  years 
1877-81 : 


TKABS. 

nnporta. 

Ezporta. 

1877 

Pwetas. 
688,850,000 
807,800,000 
448,800,000 
478,500,000 
490,400,000 

515,900,000 

1878 

499,800,000 

1879    

508,900,000 

1880 

544,800.000 

1881 

601,800,000 

Among  the  importing  countries,  Great  Britain 
and  France  stand  first;  but  in  exi)orts,  the  former 
holds  the  first  rank.  ~  The  merchant  navy  of  the 
kingdom  consisted,  on  Jan.  1,  1881,  of  2,286  ves- 
sels, of  a  total  burden  of  560,125  tons,  comprising 
847  steamers,  of  288,686  tons.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1860  there  were  6,715  vessels,  of  449,436 
tons  burden,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1868 
the  number  of  vessels  had  fallen  to  4,840,  and  the 
total  tonnage  to  867,700,  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  eight  years  of  1,975  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
burden  of  81,696  tons.  There  was  an  increase  in 
tonnage,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  figures, 
of  192,855  tons,  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1868  to 
18S1.  _The  length  of  railways  in  Spain,  on  Jan. 
1,  1880,  was  6,550  kilometres,  or  4,067  English 
miles;  and  2,000  kilometres,  or  1,242  English 
miles,  were  in  course  of  construction.  The  whole 
of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  com- 


panies, bat  nearly  all  have  obtatned  guanntees, 
or  aubventiona,  from  the  government  During 
the  leign  of  Alfonso  alone  2,000  mllea  of  aew 
lines  have  been  opened,  and  8,000  more  were  in 
course  of  oonatruction  in  1882.  — The  portoflke 
carried  85,210,000  lettera  and  post  cards  in  the 
year  1878.  There  were  2,592  posioffices  on  Jan. 
1, 1879.  —  The  length  of  lines  of  state  telcgr^ilia 
of  Spain,  on  Jan.  1, 1880,  was  16,124  kilomeCras, 
or  10,070  English  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire 
40,405  kilometres,  or  25,150  English  mUes.  In 
the  year  1880  the  total  number  of  telegnqih  mes- 
sages was  2,222,429;  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number  being  international,  and  <me-flf  th  of  the 
remaining  number  administrative,  dispatchea. — 
X.  CfoUnUei.  The  colonial  possessiona  of  8pain» 
formerly  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  Ameiica, 
are  reduced  at  present  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  islands,  with  scattered  settleme&ta  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  archipelagos,  a  small  strip 
of  territory  in  northern  Africa,  and  another  atrip 
claimed  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco.  The  total 
area  of  these  poeseasions  la  164,926  English  aqnare 
miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  retunia 
mostly  for  1877-80,  numbered  6,899,847.  Theae 
returns  state  the  area  and  population  of  the  vari- 
ous possessions  as  follows : 


coLoniAL  voasaaBioNa: 

Area. 

1.    Foapeartont  In  America : 
Cuba 

lac.flqUW 
8,660 

l,4M.6ia 

Porto  Rico 

Ti>tf»^  in  AiPifri^ 

4ft,770 

114,898 
680 

4sn 

8,888 

PhiUpplne  iskndB 

CaxoOne  islands  and  Falaos.... 
Marran  Ifilanda 

Total  in  Aaia. 

115,806 
8B0 

6,8i4,e» 
8^008 

8.    Poeseflsions  in  Africa: 
Fernando  Fo,  Annabon,  Co- 
reaoo,  Blobey,  San  Joan 

Total  poMMsiona 

188,ltt8 

SJSB»JSS7 

The  population  of  Cuba,  at  the  census  of  Dec  81, 
1877,  was  distributed  as  follows ;  Whites,  764,  IM; 
free  negroes,  844,060;  negro  slaves,  227,902;  and 
Chinese,  68,400.  The  number  of  ahivea  from 
1870  to  1877  decreaaed  by  186,000.  But  the  total 
number  of  inhabitanta  also  decreased  by  20,500 
during  the  same  period.  —  Spain  is  the  only  Eoro- 
pean  state  which  still  permits  the  exiatenoe  of 
slavery  in  ita  colonies.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Porto  Rico  waa  passed  by  the  national 
assembly  on  March  28, 1878,  while  a  bill  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  alaveiy  in  Cuba  waa  laid  be- 
fore the  cortes  in  November,  1879,  supported  1^ 
the  government.  The  bill  provides,  that,  on  the 
promulgation  of  the  hiw  embodying  it,  all  slaves 
from  fifty-five  and  upward  shall  become  free;  that 
slaves  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  shall  be  liberated  on 
Sept.  17, 1880;  from  forty-five  to  fifty,  in  Septem- 
ber,  1882;  from  forty  to  forty-five,  in  1884;  from 
thirty-five  to  forty,  hi  1886;  and  from  thirty  to 
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thiityflve  in  1888.  Tboae  under  thirty  Bhall  be 
emancipated  in  1880.  From  1880  a  sum  of  100,000 
piastres  was  to  be  annually  set  apart  in  the  Cuban 
budget  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  own- 
ers being  fixed  at  850  piastres  for  each  slave.  — 
Cuba  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  the  southeast 
and  central  being  the  richest  and  most  populous, 
containing  twenty-two  cities  and  towns,  and  d04 
▼Ulages  and  hamlets. — Bibliooiufhy.  Nifiano, 
JXaAonarioneografteo,  MtadiiUco,  hutorioo  de  Bk- 
paSia  y  nu  provineioi  de  uUramar,  Madrid,  1846- 
GO ;  Block,  L^Eapagne  en  1850,  Paris,  1851 ;  Lest- 
garens,  La  tittujUion  ^eononuque  et  induitrieUe  de 
fBtpagne  en  1860,  Brussels,  1861 ;  Oarrido,  La 
Apaiidtf^TUMfifwanM,  Barcelona,  1865;  Qermond 
de  Lavigne,  L*Eepagne  et  le  PoHugal,  Paris,  1867 ; 
Thieblin,  Spain  and  the  Spaniardi,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1874 ;  Memoriae  del  inetUnUo  geogrc^flco  y  eekh 
dietieo,  Madrid,  1875,  etc.;  Chervin,  StaiMque du 
nunt/oement  de  la  population  en  Bepagne  de  1865  d, 
1800,  Paris,  1876 ;  El  nummiento  dd  eetado  eivU  in 
Bepafia  deeds  1861  d  1870.  Madrid,  1877;  Quia 
official  de  EepaHa,  Madrid,  1878 ;  Lafuente,  Hie- 
toria  general  de  Eepafta,  Madrid,  1850^7,  80  vols. ; 
Tapia,  Eietoria  de  la  dnUeaeion  de  Eepafia,  7  vols. , 
Madrid,  1861-4 ;  Montesa  y  Manrique,  Eietoria  de 
la  legidadon,  etc,,  de  Eepafia,  Madrid,  1864 ;  Rico 
y  Amat,  Eietoria  poUtiea  y  parlamentaria  de  Ee- 
pafia, 8  vols.,  Madrid,  1860-62;  Alfaro,  Cofn- 
pendio  de  la  Eutoria  de  E^Mfia,  8  vols.,  Madrid, 
1862.  F.  M. 

SPEAKER.    (See  Pahtjamkntaby  Law.) 

SPEAKERS.    (See  ConGBBfl6»  Sessions  of.) 

SPECULATION^  in  some  form  or  other,  has 
existed  under  every  commercial  system;  but  the 
forms  under  which  it  is  now  largely  conducted, 
and  the  enormous  extent  of  the  speculative  trans- 
actions, are  peculiar  to  the  present  age.  It  is  with 
the  discussion  of  these  forms—their  character, 
their  development,  and  their  more  immediate  ef- 
fects—that this  article  is  concerned.  (For  the 
more  wide-reaching  effects  of  the  speculative  spir- 
it upon  credit,  business  and  production,  see  arti- 
cles on  CoMMSRCiAL  CRISES,  and  on  Oveb-pro- 
DUcnoN.)  —  Until  the  present  century  the  chief 
field  for  speculative  operations  was  furnished  by 
the  difference  of  price  of  the  same  commodity  in 
different  places.  Mercantile  profltswere  made  by 
buying  in  a  cheap  market  and  selling  in  a  dear 
one;  and  with  the  imperfect  means  of  conununi- 
eating  intelligence,  and  the  slow  and  generally 
hazardous  means  of  transportation,  such  specula- 
tions often  involved  great  risks  and  offered  the 
chance  of  correspondingly  high  profits.  But  the 
modem  development  of  the  postofflce,  of  steam 
transportation,  and  especially  of  the  telegraph, 
changed  all  this.  Abundance  in  one  market,  and 
scarcity  in  another,  was  no  longer  possible  except 
on  a  limited  scale  or  through  artificial  obstruc- 
tions.   The  telegraph  gives  notice  of  the  inequal- 


ity in  its  first  b^nnings;  and,  long  before  it  can 
rnch  an  extreme,  cargoes  have  been  diverted  from 
the  full  market  to  the  empty  one.  Indications 
which  once  could  be  seized  only  by  men  of 
exceptional  position  and  sagacity,  are  now  the 
common,  property  of  the  whole  business  public. 
— But  the  opportunities  for  men  of  exceptional 
position  and  sagacity  have  been  extended  in 
another  direction  more  than  they  have  been  cur- 
tailed here.  The  state  of  the  markets  at  distant 
places  may  be  known  to  every  one;  but  it  is  still 
only  the  few  that  can  foresee,  their  state  at  distant 
times.  The  information  that  has  set  narrow  lim- 
its  to  speculation  in  place  has  furnished  the  neces- 
sary basis  to  an  infinitely  more  important  and 
wide-reaching  speculation  in  time.  The  differ- 
ence in  price  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
apart  from  temporary  disturbing  causes,  can  never 
be  greater  than  the  cost  of  carriage  (in  its  widest 
sense)  between  the  two  places,  because  we  have  in 
the  one  place  telegraphic  information  concerning 
the  markets  of  the  other.  If  we  had  the  same 
certain  knowledge  of  prices  at  future  times,  the 
prices  of  goods  to-day  and  a  month  hence  could 
not  differ  by  more  than  the  cost  of  holding  those 
goods  for  that  length  of  time.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  have  such  knowledge;  and  the  few 
who  have  the  power  to  foresee  or  to  manipulate 
the  course  of  the  market  are  enabled  to  turn  these 
price  variations  to  their  own  account.  Before 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  such  dealing  in 
futures  would  have  been  a  blind  game  of  chance; 
now,  there  is  Just  such  a  combination  of  indica- 
tions and  uncertainties  as  to  give  scope  to  businesa 
talent  of  the  highest  order.  Here  lies  the  expla- 
nation of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  speculation  of 
the  present  day.  —  In  a  healthy  state  of  businesa 
these  variations  in  price  are  not  very  large  or 
rapid;  often  not  large  or  rapid  enough  to  make 
speculative  dealings  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital 
required.  But  such  a  state  of  things  is  almost 
always  disturbed  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
certain  classes  of  goods,  or  perhaps  by  a  general 
rise  of  prices.  A  sudden  increase  in  the  demand 
or  decrease  in  the  supply  of  a  particular  article 
will  produce  the  former  result;  inflation  of  the 
currency,  increased  production  of  the  precious 
metals,  or,  sooner  or  later,  the  unrestricted  exten- 
sion of  business  credits,  will  produce  the  latter. 
The  holder  of  goods  of  the  classes  affected  seea 
himself  nominally  the  richer  for  every  day  that 
goes  by,  and  with  this  apparent  increase  of  wealth 
•omes  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  hold 
more  goods  and  stocks,  even  if  they  have  to  bor- 
row money  to  do  so.  This  shows  itself,  not  merely 
in  the  operations  of  the  stock  and  produce  ex- 
changes, but  in  business  speculations  of  every 
kind;  most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  extension  of  spec- 
ulative production,  which  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.  This  holding  for  a  rise  ia 
the  form  of  speculation  which  presents  most  at- 
tractions for  the  general  public;  and  a  speculative 
mania  is  often  developed  which  can  only  end  in  a 
crisis.    This  mania  may  attach  itself  to  particular 
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lines  of  inyestment,  as  to  tulipa  in  Holland  in 
1684-8,  to  South  sea  babbles  in  England  in  1720, 
to  manufactures  in  1816  and  1825,  to  the  English 
railways  in  1846,  or  the  American  raflways  (among 
other  things)  in  1871-8.  Often  it  may  be  more 
general  in  connection  with  the  indiscriminate  ex- 
tension of  credit,  as  in  the  years  preceding  1887 
tod  1857 ;  or,  worse  yet,  in  connection  with  cur- 
rency inflation,  as  seen  in  France  at  the  time  of 
John  Law's  bank,  1718-20,  in  the  assignats  of  the 
French  reTolution,  or  in  our  own  recent  experi* 
enoes;  where  eyeryezporter  or  importer,  and  indi- 
rectly, every  business  man,  is  obliged  to  be  in- 
volved against  his  will  in  speculation  on  gold.  — 
In  such  speculative  periods,  with  unsettled  and 
generally  advancing  prices,  the  more  prudent  busi- 
ness men  are  thus  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  of  goods  at  definite  prices. 
The  builder  can  not  safely  make  a  contract  for  a 
flxed  sum  unless  he  knows  what  his  materials  will 
cost  a  few  months  hence.  The  cotton  manufact- 
urer can  not  arrange  his  basis  of  production  and 
scale  of  prices  unless  he  knows  what  his  raw  ma- 
terial will  cost  him  from  time  to  time.  If  a  planter 
or  cotton  factor  agrees  to  deliver  him  his  material 
from  time  to  time  at  determinate  prices,  the  man- 
ufacturer knows  where  he  is  likely  to  stand.  Here 
is  a  transaction,  speculative  in  form  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  broker,  but  in  reality  a  defense  against 
the  evils  of  speculation.  The  manufacturer  knows 
what  he  can  probably  afford  to  pay,  the  producer 
knows  for  what  he  can  probably  afford  to  sell. 
Of  the  unavoidable  risk,  each  party  takes  the  part 
concerning  which  he  can  best  Judge,  and  against 
which  he  can  best  protect  himself  This  is  an 
exceptionally  favorable  case.  The.  majority  of 
those  who  sell ' '  short,"  t.  e. ,  who  engage  to  deliver 
goods  which  they  do  not  hold,  rely  not  so  much 
upon  sources  of  supply  which  they  represent,  as 
upon  their  judgment  concerning  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  market.  Tet  even  in  this  case  their 
influ^ce  may  be  healthful,  and  their  work  legiti- 
mate. It  has  been  said  that  the  general  public  is 
fond  of  speculating  for  a  rise.  Now,  a  man  of  spe- 
cial training,  and  special  sources  of  information, 
can  often  see  clearly  where  the  general  public 
is  mistaken,  and  by  selling  short  at  the  high  prices, 
and  obtaining  the  means  of  meeting  his  obligations 
at  the  lowe^  ones,  may  take  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic mistakes,  and  at  the  same  time  render  a  service 
to  the  market  in  steadying  prices.  As  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  multiply,  it  is  inevitable  that 
they  should  fall  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
brokers,  and  that  these  brokers  should  organize 
exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  deal- 
ing with  one  another.  These  last  are  of  modem 
growth.  The  germ  of  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change seems  to  have  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  but  its  regular  organization  dates 
from  1817.  The  Chicago  produce  exchange  is 
scarcely  thirty  years  old.  These  means  of  com- 
munication have  greatly  facilitated  bona  fide  trans- 
actions; but,  with  their  growth,  gambling  trans- 
actions have  grown  up  about  them  to  such  an  ex- 


tent as  often  to  hide  the  A^najldtf  transactions  fm 
view.  —  The  first  step  in  this  direction  has  been 
the  habit  of  dealing  upon  margins;  that  is,  erf  not 
maUng  full  payment  at  the  time  of  the  first  en- 
gagement, but  of  depositing  a  sufiSdent  sum  to 
insure  the  broker  against  loss  by  change  in  the 
price.    It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  where  audi 
transactions  lose  their  bona  fde  character;  the  de- 
posit of  a  margin  may  simply  be  a  convenient  and 
perfectly  Intimate  way  of  extending  boaineai 
credit.    But  where  the  margfaial  idea  ia  earned 
through  the  transaction,  and  settlement  ia  effected. 
not  by  an  actual  delivery  and  payment,  bat  by  a 
payment  of  the  difference  in  price  at  the  two  pe- 
riods, with  no  delivery  at  ail,  we  have  a  oomplele 
departure  from  the  original  character  of  the  trans- 
'action.    It  is  now  nothing  mors  than  a  wager  on 
the  change  of  price  of  the  stoda  or  goods  in  ques- 
tion, somewhat  cloaked  under  the  forms  of  Int- 
imate business.    In  the  next  stage  of  speculation, 
by  "puts,"  "calls,''  and  "spreads,"  even  these 
forms  are  cast  aside.    In  the  first  of  these  a  man 
buys  of  a  broker,  for  a  small  consideration,  the 
right  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  at  a 
specified  price  within  a  specified  time;  in  the  sec- 
ond, he  buys  the  right  to  receive  it;  in  the  third, 
he  buys  for  a  considerably  larger  price  the  right 
of  delivering  or  receiving  as  he  maj  choose. 
They  are  thus,  even  in  form,  simply  wagers  on 
the  price  movement.  —  We  have  spoken  of  the 
outside  public  as  generally  speculating  for  a  rise, 
and  the  more  practiced  operators  for  a  fall.    Of 
course  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  latter; 
and  it  is  precisely  these  exceptions,  when  they 
take  the  shape  of  comers,  that  make  the  most  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind.    In  its  principles 
a  comer  does  not  differ  from  any  other  monopoly. 
An  individual  or  a  ring  who  once  spcure  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  marketable  stock  of  a 
commodity,  have,  of  course,  the  power  to  fix  the 
price  as  long  as  that  state  of  things  continues. 
But  in  the  case  of  ordinary  attempts  at  ntionopQly 
the  buyers  have  usually  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  diminish  their  consumption  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  competing 
sources  of  supply.    But  the  bear,  who  haa  add 
short,  has  neither  of  these  advantages.    He  must 
deliver  a  fixed  quantity,  and  must  do  It  within  a 
fixed  time.    He  has  no  choice  but  to  do  that  or 
fail;  and  the  operator  who  can  control  the  supply 
of  a  stock  in  the  market  for  a  comparativdy  short 
time  can  charge  any  one  who  has  sold  that  stodc 
short  any  price  up  to  what  will  drive  him  to  abso- 
lute failure.    Just  as  it  is  the  public  fondness  for 
speculating  for  a  rise  that  makes  it  posrible  and 
profitable  for  the  street  to  sell  futures,  so  it  is  the 
readiness  of  the  street  to  sell  futures  that  makes  it 
possible  and  profitable  for  large  operators  to  engi- 
neer a  comer.  —  In  spite  of  the  strong  impreeaion 
that  they  make  upon  the  public  imaginatian,  suc- 
cessful com^re  in  stocks  are  by  no  means  so  ocna- 
mon  as  is  generally  supposed     The  important 
ones  in  New  York  have  been  tiie  Morrfe  canal  cor- 
ner of  1885,  the  Harlem  comers  of  1888  and  18S4, 
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Prairie  da  Chieti  of  1865»  North-Westem  of  1867» 
and  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  of  1881.  Even  in  these 
it  is  not  always  certain  that  the  bulls  make  the 
profits  they  appear  to.  For  the  time  being  they 
extort  enormous  sums;  but  after  the  settlement 
they  find  themselyes  holders  of  masses  of  stocks, 
which  they  have  usually  bought  somewhat  above 
its  normal  figures;  and  the  price  at  which  they  can 
ultimately  dispose  of  this  stock  is  an  important 
element  in  the  question  of  their  success.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  carry  a  stock  comer 
forward  to  its  completion.  The  Michigan  South- 
em  comer  of  1865— apparently  a  very  safe  opera- 
tion, since  the  comerer  was  buying  property  which 
he  really  wanted— was  broken  by  an  issue  of  con- 
struction stock.  So  also  in  an  attempt  to  comer 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  so  twice  in  the  history 
of  Erie.  The  substitution  of  preferred  for  com- 
mon stock  has  had  the  same  effect.  A  still  com- 
moner source  of  failure,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  against,  is  the  treachery  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  comering  pool.  —  Comers  in  produce 
are  a  growth  of  the  most  recent  years;  yet  they 
already  exceed  stock  comers  in  frequency,  and 
still  more  in  economic  importance.  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  writers  regarded  comers  in  a 
commodity  like  wheat  as  almost  an  impossibility; 
so  varied  are  the  sources  of  supply,  so  apparently 
impossible  is  it  for  one  man  to  control  them.  But 
these  writers  had  not  foreseen  the  development  of 
short  sales  and  paper  contracts  which  should  make 
a  temporary  control  of  a  particular  market  so 
thoroughly  effective  toward  securing  this  end. 
The  extent  to  which  speculative  sales  of  produce 
have  grown  is  almost  inconceivable.  The  statis- 
tician of  the  New  York  produce  exchange  testified 
that  nine-tenths  of  its  dealings  were  purely  spec- 
ulative. The  same  fact  is  more  strikingly  brought 
out  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  produce 
actually  brought  to  New  York  hi  1882  with  those 
nominally  sold. 
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..boshels 

047,147,000 
448,001,000 
190,584,000 
80.049,000 
1.684,887,000 

44,788,000 

Corn 

Oats 

Ootton 

.'.'...balee 

16,899,000 
000,000 

Petroleum. 



...iMrrela 

10,500,000 

As  compared  with  1881  the  increase  in  these  spec- 
ulative sales  is.  probably  more  than  one-third, 
while  the  actual  quantity  of  products  delivered 
has,  on  the  whole,  diminished.  In  fact,  flour 
■eems  to  be  the  only  produce  of  fir8^rate  impor- 
tance which  still  maintains  its  non-speculative 
character.  The  pretended  sales  of  wheat  for 
1883,  aa  our  table  shows,  were  more  than  fourteen 
times  the  quantity  received.  The  sales  of  cotton 
were  five  times  the  entire  crop,fif  ty  times  the  whole 
quantity  received  in  New  York,  and  two  hundred 
times  the  actual  deliveries  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. In  the  oil  business  it  has  been  even  worse. 
The  recorded  sales  in  November  alone  amounted 
to  nine  times  the  entire  stock  in  the  country,  or  to 


186  times  the  production  for  the  month.  (For  a 
fuller  exhibit  of  these  facts,  see  "Public,"  Jan.  4, 
1888.)  In  Chicago  matters  are  almost  the. same 
— three  thousand  millions  of  sales  on  less  than 
four  hundred  million3  of  produce  in  1882.  In 
Liverpool  they  are  no  better,  in  spite  of  more 
apparent  compliance  with  the  forms  of  delivery. 
A  single  consignment  of  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton 
has  nominally  changed  hands  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  before  sale  for  bona  fide  consumption. 
When  the  whole  amount  available  for  the  year's 
use  in  Europe  and  America  has  been  less  than 
7,000,000  bales,  the  year's  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery have  amounted  to  80,000,000  bales.  Thus 
Liverpool  has  been  the  centre  of  cotton  comers 
in  the  latter  naif  of  successive  years  beginning  in 
1879,  and  seriously  disturbing  legitimate  business. 
Meantime  we  have  had  in  America  (usually  cen- 
tring in  Chicago),  the  wheat  comers  of  1879, 
1881  and  1882,  the  pork  comer  of  1879  and  1880, 
and  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  many 
others,  scarcely  less  wide-reaching  than  these  in 
their  effects.  —  The  attempts  to  meet  these  evils 
by  legislation  have  had  little  success.  Legislative 
inquiries,  like  that  of  the  New  York  committee  on 
comers,  have  proved  abortive;  enactments  like 
those  of  Dlinois  in  1874  have  been  inoperative. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  have  the  courts  been  able 
or  willing  to  interfere,  by  making  it  impossible  for 
speculators  to  sue  on  their  contracts.  It  was  in- 
deed held,  in  a  few  English  cases  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  that  a  contract  of  sale  for  future 
delivery  of  what  a  person  does  not  now  hold,  was 
void ;  but  in  the  business  developments  and  ne* 
cessities  of  the  time  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  maintain  that  doctrine.  It  is  now  held,  that 
such  a  contract  is  valid  if,  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  either  party  intended  it  should  be  fulfilled. 
In  order  that  the  court  should  regard  it  as  a 
gambling  contract,  it  must  be  proved  that  neither 
party  regarded  it  as  more  than  a  wager  on  price 
variations.  But  practically  the  courts  do  not 
do  much  even  within  these  narrow  limits.  Un- 
less they  are  supported  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  boards  of  trade  and  similar  organizations, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  these  last  to  inflict  upon  any 
dealer  who  may  have  recourse  to  the  courts,  pen- 
alties in  the  way  of  loss  of  business  facilities  for 
which  he  can  obtain  no  adequate  c(Mnpensation. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  courts,  as  in  a  recent  case  in 
Illinois,  have  often  shown  unwillingness  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  we  see  bow  inadequate  are  the  legal  defenses 
against  the  present  state  of  things. — The  difficul- 
ty of  dealing  with  the  evils  of  the  system  is  en- 
hanced by  popular  ignorance  as  to  just  what  the 
evils  are,  and  where  they  really  lie;  and  by  a  pop- 
ular prejudice,  too  often  embodied  in  legislation, 
against  operations  which  are  sometimes  necessary, 
sometimes  beneflcial,  and  at  the  worst  only  indi^ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  evils  which  have  grown 
up  in  connection  with  them.  Of  such  mistaken 
legislation  a  striking  instance  was  offered  in  the 
year  1864,  when  speculation  in  gold  was  forbidden. 
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The  law,  under  the  prasture  of  public  sentiment 
ftt  that  time,  was  obeyed;  but  its  results  were  the 
▼ery  reverse  of  what  the  public  liad  anticipated. 
The  event  proved  that  gold  speculation  had  been 
a  means  of  steadying  the  market;  without  it,  gold 
rose  100  per  cent,  in  two  weeks,  and  then  dropped 
SO  per  cent,  at  the  hurried  repeal  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. What  the  speculators  did  for  the  gold  mar- 
ket was  again  seen  in  1866,  when  they  attempted 
to  keep  the  necessary  stock  of  gold  in  the  country 
in  view  of  the  increasing  European  demand;  but 
the  treasury  department,  with  less  foresight,  ex- 
erted itself  to  counteract  the  rise  in  the  gold  pre- 
mium which  these  speculators  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ducing. It  succeeded  aft  the  time,  but  at  the  cost 
of  a  greater  subsequent  rise,  which  these  specula- 
tions would  have  largely  enabled  us  to  avoid.  So 
of  the  cotton  speculators  of  1868,  who  seeing  the 
mistake  of  public  Judgment,  bought  up  the  cot- 
ton which  we  were  exporting  to  Liverpool  at  a 
very  low  figure,  and,  a  few  months  later,  sold  at  a 
high  figure  to  the  manufacturers,  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  reimport.  They  made  fortunes 
by  so  doing,  and  thus  excited  public  prejudice ; 
but  the  American  public  was  in  every  way  better 
off  for  their  operations.  The  planter  obtained  a 
higher  price  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done, 
the  manufacturer  paid  a  lower  price;  the  exi)ense 
of  double  transportation  was  saved;  the  specula- 
tive difference  of  price  remained  in  American 
hands  instead  of  going  to  Liverpool ;  and  the 
chief  mistake  made  by  the  speculators,  in  point 
of  serving  public  interest,  was  in  not  carrying 
their  operations  still  further.  ("  N.  Y.  Nation," 
vol.  viL,  p.  85.)— That  \a  a  typical  case.  If  a 
speculator  is  simply  aiming  to  forestall  the  move- 
ment of  the  market,  and  not  to  manipulate  it,  he 
undoubtedly  confers  a  public  benefit  in  so  far  as 
he  is  himself  successful ;  and  so  great  a  public 
benefit  that  no  one  need  grudge  him  his  profit. 
His  work  tends  to  steady  prices,  to  diminish  the 
difference  between  producers'  and  consumers' 
prices  in  a  rising  market,  to  break  the  shock  of  a 
faUing  market.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
speculator  to  resist  the  temptation  to  manipulate 
as  well  as  forestall  price  changes;  and  when  he 
succeeds  in  so  doing,  he  increases  Just  those  evils 
which  he  would  otherwise  diminish.  If  he  works 
on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be  by  the  circulation  of 
false  nunors  or  Uie  show  of  false  appearances,  per- 
haps even  by  securing  false  management  of  the 
property;  if  he  works  on  a  large  scale,  it  may  be 
by  securing  a  comer.  —  Ck>mers  in  stocks  can 
hardly  be  a  direct  source  of  evil  to  the  general 
public.  With  produce  comers  it  \b  different. 
The  investor  can  easily  do  without  a  particular 
stock;  he  may  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  price  to  sell  it  But  the  consumer  can  not 
even  for  a  short  time  do  without  his  food;  and 
a  comer  in  wheat  or  pork  may  become  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  him.  A  speculative  monopoly  of 
this  kind  is  probably  no  worse  than  any  other 
monopoly.  Permanent  monopoly  of  coal  or  oil 
may  work  more  lasting  injury  than  a  temporary 


corner  in  wheat.  The  f  onner  settles  things  on  a 
wrong  basis.  The  latter  unsettles  things  from 
their  rig^t  basis.  By  preventing  regular  trans- 
portation, it  prevents  cheap  transportation;  bj 
preventing  regular  export,  it  spoils  our  f  or^gn 
market.  How  far  it  actually  disturba  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  remuns  an  open  question. 
Witnesses  before  the  New  York  committee,  ap- 
parently well  informed  and  candid,  differed  di- 
rectly on  this  point.  The  Liverpool  cotton  oonien 
are  estimated  to  have  temporarily  raised  the  prices 
paid  by  manufacturers  more  than  10  per  cent 
An  able  article  by  H.  D.  Lloyd  in  the  "  North 
American  Review"  for  August,  1888,  shows  how, 
in  recent  comers,  flour,  a  non-speculative  article, 
has  varied  more  than  50  per  cent.,  in  aympathy 
with  the  variations  of  wheat.  It  is  not  probable 
that  this  affects  the  consume  quite  as  badly  as 
would  at  first  sight  appear;  the  quantitiea  mM 
at  the  highest  price  are  probably  comparativdy 
small,  and  the  shock  Ib  so  slowly  distributed  among 
the  middlemen  that  before  it  reaches  the  mass  of 
consumers  the  reaction  has  already  begun.  With 
our  present  incomplete  statistics  of  retail  aales, 
we  must  reserve  Judgment  on  this  point.  The 
gist  of  the  matter  is,  not  that  a  comer  Is  wcne 
than  any  other  kind  of  monopoly;  not  necessarily 
that  it  is  as  bad  as  any  other  kind  of  mcmopcdy ;  but 
that,  under  the  present  system,  men  will  undertake 
a  comer  who  could  not  undertake  anj  other  kind 
of  monopoly.  If  there  are  ten  times  as  nuuiy  con- 
tracts on  a  small  wheat  supply,  operaton  can  af- 
ford to  make  ten  times  the  effort  to  control  that 
supply.  If  those  contracts  must  be  fulfilled  within 
a  limited  time,  the  operator  has  onlj  to  contecil 
the  supply  for  that  time.  A  system  of  short  sales 
makes  such  a  temporary  monopoly  possible.  Each 
additional  speculative  contract  is  so  much  additkn 
to  its  possible  profits.  —  Besides  the  articles  al- 
ready referred  to,  see  InUmatitmal  Asms,  voL 
ii.,  p.  818;  Bankor^  Magcmiru(^,  Y.),  voL  xxxvL, 
p.  808;  IfpneUefM  Oeniwry,  vol.  x.,  p.  58S. 

Abthob  T.  Hadubt. 

SPOILS  SYSTEM,  The.  This  phrase  desig- 
nates  a  theory  of  polidcs  and  a  use  of  ofllcial  au- 
thority—more especially  that  of  appointment  and 
removal-— according  to  which  the  merits  of  can- 
didates and  the  general  welfare  are  subordinated 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  individuals,  factions  or 
parties.  The  range  of  this  subordinatioii  Is  very 
great  It  extends  all  the  way  from  the  case  of  a 
party  which,  honestly  holding  none  but  its  fol- 
lowers to  be  fit  for  a  clerkship,  selects  the  best  of 
them,  but  bars  the  gates  of  office  against  all  others, 
down  to  the  faction  leaders,  who,  excluding  all 
but  their  own  henchmen,  coiruptly  make  promo- 
tions for  money,  and  promise  places  for  voles;  ail 
the  way  from  the  great  officer  who,  hardly  ood- 
scious  of  wrong,  accepts  for  the  party  the  affier- 
ings  of  his  subordinates,  down  to  the  official  robber 
who  mercilessly  demands  the  places  or  the  money 
of  those  serving  under  him;  all  the  way  from  the 
head  of  a  bureau  or  a  department  who  requ 
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TDore  clerks,  that  they  may  work  for  his  party,  or 
aerve  as  waiters  or  coachmen  in  his  own  family, 
down  to  the  legislators  who  vote  appropriations 
in  aid  of  their  re-election,  and  city  aldermen  who 
bribe  electors  by  corrupt  contracts,  and  conciliate 
thieves,  gamblers  and  grog-shop  keepers  by  wink- 
ing at  their  offenses.  —  It  is  doubtless  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  in  politics  there  will  ever  be  such  unsel- 
fish regard  for  merit  and  duty  as  to  exclude  every 
shade  of  that  system,  and  perhaps  there  will  al- 
ways be  various  questions  as  to  the  moral  aspects 
of  which  honest  men  will  disagree.  The  limits  of 
the  spoils  system  in  its  practical  application  at 
any  time  can  not,  therefore,  be  precisely  stated; 
nor  can  we  any  more  precisely  state  where  the 
merit  system  begins.*  But  it  is,  nevertlieless,  a 
great  advantage  to  have  convenient  phrases,  which, 
like  the  spoiU  syiiem,  and  Ihe  merit  tyttem,  distinct- 
ly mark  those  extreme  and  incompatible  theories 
and  methods  in  politics  and  administration  of 
which  the  people  readily  take  notice  for  approval 
or  rebuke.  In  reference  to  these  systems,  all  of- 
ficers and  politicians  may  be  readily  and  usefully 
classified.  Which  system  does  a  great  politician 
or  officer  defend  or  practice?  must  always  be  an 
important  question.  —  The  phrase ' '  spoils  system" 
appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  speech  made  in 
January,  1882,  by  Mr.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  (in  speak- 
ing of  the  politicians  of  his  day,  and  especially  of 
New  York  politicians)  he  said,  '•  When  they  are 
contending  for  victory,  they  avow  the  intention  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are  defeated, 
they  expect  to  retire  from  office.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful, they  claim,  as  matter  of  right,  the  ad- 
vantages of  success.  They  ue  nothing  wrong  in  the 
rule  that  to  thetietorheUmg  the  ipoils  of  the  enemy," 
{GsXeA  Seaton's  Congressional  Debates,  vol.  viii., 
]>art  1,  p.  1825.)— The  system  of  the  pirate  and 
the  highwayman,  thus  defended,  had  been  for 
some  years  growing  in  and  poisoning  our  politics. 
It  was  only  this  open  and  shameless  avowal  of  it 
which  was  original  with  Mr.  Marcy.  In  the  arti- 
cle on  Term  and  Tbnxjbb  of  Officb  some  facts 
are  given  tending  to  show  that  the  earliest  prac- 
tice according  to  that  system  was  in  New  York. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  first  unblushing 
avowal  of  it,  at  Washington,  should  be  made  by 
a  senator  from  that  state.  Among  the  maxims  of 
Ool.  Burr  for  the  guidance  of  politicians,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  was,  that  the  people  at  elections 
were  to  be  managed  by  the  eame  rvXee  of  dieeipUne 
u$  the  eoldien  of  an  army;  that  a  few  leaders  were 
to  think  for  the  maeees,  and  thai  the  latter  teere  to 
obey  impUeitl^  their  leaders,    *    *    He  had,  there- 

•  The  pbnie  "  merit  syatem  "  wu  flrst  used  in  Baton^s 
**  Civil  8ervioe  in  Great  Britain,*'  and  it  is  sufficient]  j  defined 
by  saying  that  it  is  everywhere  the  very  opposite  of  Uie  spoils 
system,  in  both  theory  and  method.  The  merit  of  a  candi- 
date^ the  merit  of  a  bill  or  the  merit  of  a  policy  are  equally 
the  basis  of  all  Jnst  claim  for  support.  A  system  which 
ererywhitee,  in  politics  and  official  life,  holds  merit  to  be  a 
dedsive  test,  must  everywhere  recognize  the  public  interests 
as  paramount.  Bncba  system  Is  as  thoroughly  democratic 
and  repabiiesa  as  it  is  thoroughly  just 


fore,  great  confidence  in  the  machinery  of  a  party,  *' 
etc.  (Statesman's  Manual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1180.)  New 
York  has  never  lost  the  art,  so  aptly  and  early 
taught  by  Burr,  of  making  and  running  party 
machines.  Jenkins,  in  his  "  History  of  Parties  in 
New  York,"  (p.  227),  tells  us,  that  "  before  1820 
the  spoils  system  had  been  so  far  matured  in  that 
state,  that  Gov.  Clinton,  in  that  year,  complained 
in  a  message '  of  an  organized  and  disciplined  corps 
of  federal  officers  interfering  in  state  elections.' " 
Mr.  Hammond,  in  his  '*  Political  History  of  New 
York,"  and  speaking  of  its  early  politics,  declares,  • 
"  that  party  spirit  had  raged  in  this  more  than  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
relation  to  the  system  appears  in  the  article  last 
cited.  The  unparalleled  abuses  in  past  years  at 
the  New  York  postofflce  and  custom  house,  and 
the  municipal.  Judicial  and  other  corruptions  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  Barnard,  McCunn, 
Tweed  and  Fisk,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  have 
made  the  consequences  of  a  long  and  general  tol- 
eration of  that  system  a  part  of  our.  familiar  his- 
tory. But  it  is  due  to  New  York  to  add,  that,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  her  citizens  have  done  more 
than  those  of  any  other  state  to  arrest  such  abuses 
and  to  substitute  a  "merit  system "  for  a  " spoils 
system,"  both  in  her  own  administration  and  in 
that  of  the  federal  government.  —  The  politicians 
and  the  office  seekers  readily  comprehended  the 
spirit  and  opportunities  of  the  new  system  which 
Marcy  announced  The  era  had  not  long  been 
closed,  even  among  the  enlightened  nations,  dur- 
ing which  the  hope  of  plunder  and  spoils  from 
captured  ships  and  cities  had  been  regarded  as 
essential  alike  for  securing  enlistments  and  for 
achieving  victories  on  sea  or  land.  Intense  and 
vindictive  partisans,  accustomed  to.  treat  their  po- 
litical opponents  as  both  personal  and  public  en- 
emies, adopted  with  equal  facility  the  reasoning  of 
Marcy  and  the  war  code  of  pillage  and  spoils. 
Either  in  the  heat  of  victory  or  the  hope  of  gain, 
they  forgot  or  disn^garded  the  fact,  that  the  places, 
the  salaries,  the  promotions,  the  profitable  con- 
tracts which  they  sought,  did  not  belong  to  the 
party  they  had  conquered,  but  to  the  people,  of 
which  they  were  only  a  part.  A  new  force,  com- 
pounded in  about  equal  proportions  of  corruption 
and  savagery,  was  soon  made  potential,  alike  in  the 
battle  fields  of  politics,  in  the  methods  of  elections,  • 
and  in  the  processes  of  administration.  The  proc- 
lamation of  the  spoils  system  in  the  senate  great- 
ly shocked  the  better  minds  of  both  parties,  and 
alarmed  the  country  at  large.  Nevertheless  the 
theory  of  the  system  (of  which  ''rotation  in  of- 
fice," in  order  to  increase  the  spoils,  was  an  im- 
portant part)  was,  even  by  men  in  high  places, 
largely  and  rapidly  accepted.  In  the  debate  in 
the  senate  in  1885,  upon  the  biU  for  repealing  the 
four  years  term  of  office  act  of  1820,  Senator  Shep- 
ley  of  Maine,  and  Senator  Hill  of  New  Hampsliire, 
defended  that  kind  of  rotation  which  requires  no 
fault  in  an  officer  to  Justify  a  call  for  his  removal, 
and  Wright  of  New  York,  following  Jackson's 
first  message,  declared  such  rotation  "  to  be  a  car- 
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dinal  republican  principle."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun,  Ewlng,  South- 
ard and  White,  and  others,  denounced  the  new 
system  as  false  in  theory  and  demoralizfaig,  cor- 
rupt and  despotic  in  tendency.  —  The  abuse  of  the 
power  of  removal,  for  the  double  purpose  of  weak- 
ening and  wreaking  revenge  upon  the  opposite 
party  (or  *  *  punishing  enemies, "  in  the  phrase  of  the 
spoils  system  war  code),  and  of  rewarding  party 
workers  and  personal  friends  (or  of  "  making  and 
dividing  spoils,"  according  to  the  theory  of  that 
code),  was  the  part  of  the  spoils  system  which 
was  first  fully  developed.  It  was  not  in  New 
York  alone  that  the  greed  for  offices,  the  hate  of 
political  opponents,  the  fierce  partisanship,  and 
the  corrupt  selfishness  and  demagogism  from 
which  that  abuse  springs,  had  affected  the  admin- 
istration, even  before  Marcy's  declaration.  If 
there  was  space  for  tracing  their  first  manifesta- 
tions, we  should  find  Washington  much  annoyed 
by  them,  and  in  every  subsequent  administration 
marks  of  their  presence,  if  not  evidences  of  their 
pernicious  influence.  They  gave  Jefferson  much 
trouble,  and  tested  the  sturdy  independence  of 
the  younger  Adams.  But  it  was  Jackson  who 
first  adopted  a  fundamental  article  of  the  spoils 
system  code,  by  making  the  doctrine  of  "rotation 
in  office  "  a  cardinal  principle  of  his  policy  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration.  The  significance 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  doctrine,  as 
illustrating  the  true  character  of  the  system  which 
Maicy  Justified,  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
article  on  Removals.  —  If  we  consider  the  spoils 
system  in  the  details  of  its  practical  methods  and 
evil  effects,  they  will  be  found  most  developed 
along  the  great  lines  of  public  administration  and 
party  activity.  In  the  articles  on  AwuMHifiCNTs 
(Political),  Civil  Service  Refobm,  Confirha- 
TiORS,  Judiciary  (Elective),  Patrohaob,  Pri- 
MABT  Elections,  Promotions,  Removals,  and 
Term  Ain>  Tenure  of  Office,  the  results  of  the 
system  along  those  lines  and  much  of  its  history 
are  given.  — It  was  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
those  abuses  and  substituting  a  merit  system  for  a 
spoils  system,  that  the  civil  service  act,  approved 
Jan.  16, 1888,  was  enacted  by  congress ;  and  for 
the  same  purpose  the  l^islature  of  New  York 
passed  a  yet  more  stringent  act  on  May  4  of  the 
•same  year.  Several  sections  of  each  of  those  acts 
are  aimed  against  political  assessments,  and  both 
of  them  direct  that  impartial  tests  of  character 
and  of  attainment  (mainly  through  competitive  ex- 
aminations) be  substituted  for  official  favor  and 
political  influence  as  a  basis  for  entering  the  pub- 
lic service  in  non-elective  offices.  —  But  in  one 
particular  the  New  York  law  goes  much  further 
than  the  act  of  congress.  It  greatly  enlarges  the 
scope  of  the  law  against  bribery,  as  it  has  stood 
in  this  country,  following,  however,  in  the  wake 
of  the  bribery  and  office-brokerage  laws  long  in 
force  in  Great  Britain.  The  American  bribery 
laws,  of  prior  date,  perhaps  without  exception, 
only  prohibit  the  corrupt  "use  of  money  or  any 
premise,  contract,"  etc.,  for  the  "payment  of 


money,"  or  for  the  "  delivery  or  conveyance  of 
anything  of  value."  This  leaves  the  ooirapt 
promise  or  use  of  places,  promotions,  official  in- 
fluence for  votes,  q)eeches  and  work,  etc.,  in  aid 
of  candidates  and  parties,  as  well  as  removals  and 
official  threats  of  removal  for  personal  and  party 
ends,  untouched.  These  grave  abuses,  which  are 
among  the  worst  results  of  the  spoils  system 
theory  of  politics,  are  made  penal  by  the  four- 
teenth section  of  Uie  New  York  law,  as  they  long 
since  were  under  British  statutes.  (See  Eaton's 
"CivU  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  pp.  183  to  141.) 
—  No  more  space  can  be  given  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  spoils  system  in  this  country.  But 
no  one  should  infer  that  it  is  of  American  origin, 
or  that  it  most  naturally  flourishes  under  repub- 
lican institutions.  The  work  last  cited  shows  the 
origin  of  the  system  in  the  despotism,  corruptions 
and  favoritism  of  the  English  monardiy  in  feudal 
times,  and  traces  its  progress,  until  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  its  worst  features  by  the  substituticMi 
in  Great  Britain  of  a  merit  system  of  the  same 
character,  in  most  particulars,  as  that  which  the 
statutes  of  congress  and  of  New  York  aim  to  es- 
tablish. There  is  not  an  abuse  in  our  politics  or 
administration,  connected  with  the  spoils  system, 
which  did  not  exist  in  a  more  aggravated  form  in 
England  before  our  revolution.  In  precise  form, 
some  of  the  abuses  attending  conflrmations  by 
senates,  could  not  exist  in  Great  Britain,  because 
such  confirmations  are  there  unknown;  but  a  stat- 
ute (49  Geo.  III.,  chaps.  126,  218),  far  more  strin- 
gent than  any  we  have  on  the  subject,  enacted 
when  our  constitution  had  been  but  tw^ve  years 
in  force,  contains  penal  clauses  against  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  solicitations,  recommendations,  bar- 
gainings or  negotiations  for  obtaining  nominations, 
appointments  or  resignations,  which  might  be  use- 
fully enacted  here.  It  is  also  true  that  the  forma 
of  political  assessments,  as  they  exist  with  us, 
were  not  known  und^  the  old  English  spoils  sys- 
tem. But  it  was  because  offices,  grants,  promo- 
tions, decorations  and  charters  were  both  openly 
sold  for  money  and  corruptly  bartered  for  politi- 
cal services  and  votes.  If  offices,  after  being  sold 
there,  were  also  liable  to  be  annually  taxed,  a» 
with  us,  at  the  will  of  a  party,  a  great  officer  or  a 
partisan  committee,  their  value  upon  the  original 
sale  would  have  been  greatly  impaired.  The 
British  patronage  monger  preferred  to  get  the  full 
price  on  the  original  sale.  Within  the  last  half- 
century  the  British  government  has  purchased 
back  for  itself,  for  a  money  price  paid  in  hand. 
civil  offices  which  had  been  merchandise  for  gen- 
erations. It  is  hardly  twelve  years  since  commis- 
sions in  the  British  army  were  freely  bought  and 
sold.  And,  to  this  day,  the  right  to  be  a  rector  or 
parson  in  the  church  of  England  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  bishop)  is  openly  and  extensively 
advertised  for  sale,  and  is  publicly  bought  and 
sold  for  money.  King  James  had  helped  to  brii^ 
genymandering  to  perfection  before  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  bom.  We  have  added  Uttlc  to  the  art 
of  coercing  voters,  or  concealing,  or  lying  about^ 
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the  false  count  of  votes.  Office-mongering  and 
office-brokerage  and  patronage  of  every  kind,  a 
century  ago,  had  definiteness  and  an  importance 
in  the  penal  law,  the  politics  and  the  social  life  of 
Great  Britain,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained  in 
this  country.  — We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  es- 
sential spirit  and  methods  of  a  f  ^eral  and  aris- 
tocratic despotism,  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
spoils  system  according  to  the  theory  of  Burr  and 
Marcy,  to  see  how  naturally  the  latter  grows  out 
of  the  former.  The  king  reaches  the  throne 
through  birth  and  privilege,  and  not  by  merit. 
The  lords  hold  their  places  by  his  favor.  The 
aristocratic  class,  made  up  of  the  blood  royal,  the 
nobility,  the  state  church  officials,  the  high  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the  great  land 
owners,  are  a  part  of  the  party  forever  in  power. 
They  make  their  political  faith,  the  creed  of  the 
state  church,  and  subserviency  to  their  wishes,  the 
tests  for  obtaining  and  continuing  in  office  of 
"Whatever  kind.  What  more  natural,  under  such 
a  government,  than  that  all  those  who  do  not  re- 
spond to  these  tests  should  not  only  be  excluded 
from  office,  but  be  denied  thd  privilege  of  voting  ? 
Not  merely  the  political  faith  of  that  forever 
dominant  party  was  for  generations  essential  to 
holding  office,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  articles 
of  the  state  church  as  well,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  partaking  of  the  sacrament  according  to  its 
method,  were  absolute  conditions  of  office  hold- 
ing. The  office-holding  noblemen,  the  bishops, 
and  the  king's  lord  lieutenants  of  counties,  were 
the  patronage  mongers,  place  dispensers  and  elec- 
tion manipulators  of  their  sections ;  and  their 
cunning  and  precedents  are  adroit  enough  to  be 
even  yet  worthy  the  study  of  senators,  politi- 
cians and  bosses  who  act  on  the  theories  of  those 
feudal  potentates  and  imitate  their  methods  so 
far  as  our  form  of  government  will  allow. — With 
us  the  party  majority  is  the  king  of  politics. 
Spoils-dispensing  senators,  representatives,  gov- 
ernors and  party  leaders  are  with  us  the  feudal 
1ot6b  of  patronage.  Otu-  constitution  allows  no 
religious  creed  to  be  made  a  test  for  office.  But, 
disregarding  personal  merit  and  common  Justice 
almost  as  absolutely  as  any  feudal  aristocracy  ever 
did,  the  lords  of  our  i)olitics,  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  first  principles  of  a  republic  and  of  the 
plain  intent  of  the  constitution,  make  the  faith  of 
the  dominant  party,  its  selfish  interests  and  un- 
manly subserviency  to  themselves,  the  conditions 
of  gaining  and  holding  any  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  places  where,  in  federal  departments,  in 
state  bureaus  and  in  city  offices  alike,  political 
views  are  not  in  the  least  qualifications  for  official 
duty.  — The  leaders,  under  the  old  English  spoils 
system,  claimed  the  right  and  used  the  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  all  the  authority  and  resources  of 
the  government  in  their  hands  to  keep  their  class 
and  party  in  power  and  their  opponents  out  of 
power.  Patronage  was  a  prerequisite  of  a  great 
officer,  to  be  used  for  himself  and  his  party. 
Equally  with  the  leaders  of  our  spoils  system, 
they  repudiated  all  demands  based  on  individual 
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merit  which  they  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
selfish  interest  of  their  class  and  party.  They 
said,  in  the  language  of  Marcy,  We  "claim  as 
matter  of  right  the  advantages  of  success."  We 
'*  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule,  that  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils."  Feudal  leaders  sold  the  o^ces 
in  order  to  get  money  to  be  used  for  keeping  them- 
selves in  i)ower.  Our  spoils  system  leaders  annu- 
ally rob  the  humble  officers  under  them  of  a  part 
of  their  salaries  for  the  same  purpose.  The  use 
of  money  thus  gained  to  buy  the  press,  to  corrupt 
the  officers  of  election,  and  to  bribe  voters,  has 
been  the  conunon  offense  of  both.  Edch  alike 
made  its  political  creed  the  paramount  qualifica- 
tion for  an  appointment,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
use  all  official  authority  for  propagating  that 
creed.  James  II.  and  Andrew  Jackson,  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  Senator  Maroy,  Gkorge  III.  and 
assessment-extortioner  Hubbell  agree  in  this,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  dominant  party,  the  favor  of 
its  leaders,  and  subservient  work  as  they  direct, 
are  the  supreme  qualifications  for  clerks.  Janitors, 
office  boys  and  scrub- women,  and  that  each  are 
bound  to  give  time  and  money  to  keep  those 
who  oppress  them  in  power.  —That  phase  of  the 
spoils  system  which  consists  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  appointing  power  of  the  executive,  by  the 
legislative  dtpartment,  has  been,  save  in  the  mat- 
ter of  confirmations,  almost  identical  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  Executive  patronage 
there  was  for  generations  as  carefully  apportioned 
among  the  members  of  parliament  as  plunder 
ever  was  among  pirates,  or  spoils  among  soldiers. 
To  avoid  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  having  mem- 
bers going  the  rounds  of  the  departments,  bully- 
ing and  begging  for  their  shares  of  patronage,  a 
patronage  secretary  was  provided,  who  kept  ac- 
counts with  each  member,  and  doled  out  to  him 
his  share  as  regularly  as  soup  is  dispensed  from  a 
free  eating  house.  —  The  greater  interest  of  these 
facts  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  historical  an- 
alogies between  the  corrupt  and  partisan  systems 
of  the  two  countries,  but  in  the  further  facts,  rich 
in  hope  for  us,  that,  in  the  elder  country,  where 
that  system  was  founded  on  the  throne,  intrenched 
in  feudal  principles  and  class  distinctions — ^whero 
it  was  buttressed  by  the  army  on  one  side,  and  the 
state  church  on  the  other,  and  was,  therefore,  ten- 
fold stronger  than  with  us — ^it  has  been,  through 
a  steady  effort  of  twenty-five'  years,  overthrown 
and  removed.  In  our  efforts  to  overthrow  such  a 
system,  we  have  but  to  contend  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  republic  while  standing 
upon  all  the  best  precedents  of  its  founders.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  definition  of  a  true  republic 
to  describe  it  as  a  government  under  which  office 
is  secured  by  merit  to  the  exclusion  of  favoritism 
and  influence,  nor  of  a  true  aristocratic  despotism, 
to  define  it  to  be  a  government  under  which  favor 
and  infiuence  securo  office,  and  merit  is  subordi- 
nated to  birth  and  privilege.  — There  is  another 
view  of  the  subject  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  system  in  political 
affairs  which  is  but  a  series  of  abuses.    A  systeni 
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implies  an  orderly  method  proceeding  from  some 
recognized  theory.  The  theory  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem may  be  readily  outlined.  — 1.  In  a  merely 
superlative  and  ideal  sense,  a  party  may  be  (what 
Burke  declared  it  to  be)  a  body  of  persons  agree- 
ing together  in  the  support  of  common  principles, 
which  they  seek  to  carry  into  effect  for  the  public 
good  ;  but  according  to  the  only  practical  and 
sensible  use  of  the  word,  a  party  is  a  highly  or- 
ganized body  of  politicians  constantly  engaged  in 
selfish  and  warlike  effort  for  capturing  the  gov- 
ernment (or  for  keeping  its  enemies  from  captur- 
ing it),  and  for  gaining  honors,  offices  and  profits 
for  themselves.  —  2.  Politics  is  at  once  a  game;  a 
business  and  a  series  of  campaigns;  to  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  pay  the  leaders,  the  fighters  and  the 
workers.  Profit  enough  must  be  got  out  of  the 
administration  to  pay  the  expenses  of  capturing  it 
and  the  cost  of  office  seeking.  —  8.  The  theory 
that  a  regard  for  great  principles,  love  of  country, 
and  a  sense  of  duty— analogous  to  those  senti- 
ments which  support  the  charities,  the  asylums 
and  the  churches  of  a  nation — are  the  vital  force 
of  a  party,  is  altogether  chimerical.  —  4.  Patriot- 
ism, disinterested  public  opinion,  and  devotion  to 
great  principles  as  a  duty,  are  suspicious  and  un- 
reliable elements  in  politics;  and,  if  they  ever  ex- 
ist, they  are  yet  generally  but  a  cover  for  a  hyp- 
ocrite or  a  doctrinaire.  They  are  indeed  very 
dangerous  to  good  party  management  and  to 
favorite  leaders.  Selfishness,  patronage  and  dis- 
cipline are  the  great  forces  of  politics.  Absolute 
obedience,  and  the  despotic  rule  of  the  majority, 
are  the  strength  and  salvation  of  a  party. —  5.  The 
honors,  the  offices,  the  public  employments,  the 
political  assessments,  the  profitable  contracts,  the 
opportunities  of  levying  illegal  fees  and  political 
blackmail — these  are  the  spoils,  to  be  divided  so 
as  to  be  made  most  effective.—  6.  Personal  merit 
is  not  to  be  wholly  ignored,  nor  public  opinion 
needlessly  affronted;  Jbut  the  wishes  of  the  lead- 
ers must  be  accepted  as  the  law  of  the  party,  and 
zeal  and  work  for  the  party  are  qualifications 
for  public  service  paramount  to  personal  merit. 
The  party  politics  of  a  door-tender,  a  cartman, 
a  storekeeper,  an  office  boy,  a  washwoman  and 
a  chimney  sweep,  are  essential  to  their  selec- 
tion. When  either  gets  an  office,  a  debt  to  the 
party  Is  incurred,  for  which  fealty,  work  and  as- 
sessments are  dueas'long  as  the  man  or  the  woman 
holds  it.  —  7.  The  leaders  must  govern  secretly 
and  absolutely,  after  the  precedent  of  the  Albany 
regency,  and  according  to  the  original  semi-mili- 
tary code  of  Burr.  To  refuse  obedience  to  them, 
or  to  bolt  however  bad  a  nomination,  is  treason  to 
the  party  never  to  be  forgiven .  —  8.  Custom  houses 
and  postofflces,  under  the  spoils  system,  are  not 
mere  places  for  doing  public  work  upon  business 
principles  by  officers  having  business  capacity, 
but  are  intrenched  outposts  of  the  party,  to  be 
manned  by  its  valiant  warriors,  and  to  be  barri- 
caded against  opponents;  nor  this  alone,  for  these 
offices  are  also  asylums  for  broken-down  hench- 
men, sally-ports  for  carrying  elections,  and  banks 


of  issue  f6r  raising  assessments.  —  9.  The  party 
leaders  must  hold  the  gates  of  the  primaries  as 
well  as  all  the  gates  of  office;  they  must  fix  the 
conditions  upon  which  any  member  of  the  party 
can  vote  for  a  delegate  or  be  allowed  to  receive  a 
nomination.  It  is  fatal  to  discipline  to  allow  the 
primary  meetings  to  be  open  to  all  those  who  are 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  party.  The  of- 
ficers of  primary  organizations  should  be  the  com- 
pliant henchmen  of  the  senators,  governors  and 
chieftains  who  run  the  postofflces .  and  custom 
houses,  and  they  must  exact  a  pledge  from  all 
members  to  obey  the  leaders,  to  defend  the  plat- 
form of  the  majority,  and  to  support  every  nom- 
ination, whether  good  or  bad.  To  allow  those 
ready  to  support  the  principles  of  a  party  to  freely 
meet,  and  choose  their  own  presiding  officers,  and 
select  and  send  their  own  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion, is  fatal  to  spoils  system  management.  — 10. 
Senators  are  the  feudal  lords  of  state  politics,  whose 
voice  should  be  held  supreme  in  selecting  the  fed- 
eral officers  to  serve  within  these  states;  and  if  a 
president  shall  refuse  to  nominate  a  senator's  fa- 
vorite for  a  collector,  the  senator  should  resign,  go 
home,  and  arouse  his  state  against  the  president. 
From  Burr  to  Marcy  and  Jackson,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Tweed  and  Conkling,  such  has  been  the 
theory  and  the  practice  under  the  spoils  system. 
— 11.  Clerks,  other  small  officers  and  laborers 
paid  by  the  public,  though  bound  to  work  for  the 
government,  are  also  bound,  not  only  to  work  for 
the  party,  but  to  pay  to  it  the  partisan  taxes  it 
chooses  to  impose.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  the  people  equally  and  justly  at  all  times,  ir- 
respective of  political  opinions  and  party  interests, 
but,  on  pain  of  removal,  must,  as  far  as  the  crim- 
inal law  will  permit,  make  every  official  act  bribe 
or  coerce  a  vote,  and  bring  dollars  to  the  patron- 
age monger  or  the  party  that  gave  them  their  places. 
— 12.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  compel  the  use 
of  official  authority  only  for  public  purposes,  all 
attempts  to  put  persons  into  the  service  merely 
because  they  are  the  most  worthy,  all  attempts  to 
put  them  in  without  the  consent  of  the  party  man- 
agers or  the  member  of  congress  of  the  state  ot 
district,  all  attempts  to  impartially  test  their  fit- 
ness by  examinations,  all  attempts  to  prevent  great 
officials  using  patronage  as  a  perquisite  of  them- 
selves and  their  party,  arc  utterly  Utopian  and 
doctrinaire — gross  invasions  of  the  discretion  of 
officials  and  of  the  rights  of  parties.  When  the 
infamous  Judge  Barnard,  on  his  trial  under  im- 
peachment, replied  to  a  question  about  his  use  of 
judicial  patronage — "I  won  this  office,  and  its 
patronage  is  mine  " — he  rivaled  Marcy  in  condens- 
ing the  whole  spirit  of  the  spoils  system.  —  With 
such  authority  and  income,  witli  resources  for 
bribery  and  coercion  so  ample,  a  party,  following 
able  and  unscrupulous  leaders,  may  go  a  great 
way  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  It  has  honors 
for  the  aspiring,  authority  for  the  ambitious,  prof- 
its to  bribe  the  mercenary,  removals  for  overawing 
the  timid,  money  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  exclu- 
sions from  the  muster  roll  of  party  membership^ 
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Tor  intimidating  those  who  threaten  to  say  what 
they  think,or  expose  what  they  know  to  be  wrong. 
—  But  the  course  of  events  during  the  hist  few 
years  has  made  it  plain  that  the  spoils  system  must 
everywhere  very  soon  give  place  to  a  system  under 
which  merit  must  be  the  test  of  selections  for  ap- 
pointments, and  regard  for  the  intents  of  the  pub- 
lic, rather  than  those  of  the  party,  be  made  the 
rule  of  administration.  The  people  are  more  and 
more  clearly  comprehending  that  parties  must 
serve  the  people,  and  not  ask  the  people  to  be 
the  servants  of  a  party.     Dobman  B.  Eaton. 

SQUATTEB  SOYEBEIONTT.  (See  Pop- 
xjulr  Sovebbigntt.) 

STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS  (m  U.  S.  His- 
'TORT),  a  body  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies, 
except  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
.and  G^rgia,  which  met  at  New  York,  Oct.  7,  and 
finally  adjourned  Oct  25,  1765.  It  differed  from 
the  continental  congress,  which  succeeded  it,  in 
that  it  took  no  steps  toward  forcible  resistance. 
•<See  Revolution,  II.) — The  delegates  from  New 
York  were  named  by  the  committee  of  correspond- 
>ence;  from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  by  infor- 
mal action  of  the  members  of  assembly;  from  the 
-other  colonies  named,  by  formal  action  of  the 
lower  house  of  assembly.  The  action  of  the  con- 
fess was  confined  to  an  address  to  the  king,  peti- 
tions to  parliament,  and  a  declaration  of  the  rights 
^and  grievances  of  the  colonies.  The  last  named 
paper  acknowledged  "all  due  subordination"  to 
parliament;  but  declared  that  the  colonies  could 
•only  be  taxed  by  their  own  representatives  in  the 
•colonial  assemblies;  that  the  colonists  had  the  in- 
herent right  of  trial  by  Jury;  that  the  stamp  act, 
and  other  legislation  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  admiralty  court,  without  trial  by  jury,  had  "  a 
manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  colonists  ";  and  that  parliamentary  re- 
;Strictions  on  colonial  trade  were  biurdensome.  — 
The  petition  of  congress  was  offered  in  the  house 
•of  commons,  Jan.  27,  1766.  It  was  objected  to, 
1,  as  the  act  of  an  unconstitutional  gathering,  and 
a,  because  of  its  denial  of  the  right  of  parliament- 
ary taxation.  After  some  debate  the  order  of  the 
day  was  voted,  and  in  this  summary  manner  the 
first  request  of  the  united  colonies  for  a  hearing 
^was  passed  over.  —  The  proceedings  of  this  con- 
gress are  in  Niles'  Prin/eiples  and  Acts  of  the  Becolu- 
Hon,  451,  and  in  2  Niles'  BegiOer,  887,  858;  see  also 
authorities  under  Rbvolution. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

STANDING  ABMIES.    (SeeABMiES.) 

STANDING  OBDEBS.  (See  Pabliament- 
ABT  Law.) 

STANTON,  Edwin  M.,  was  bom  in  Steu- 

l>enville,  O.,  Dec.  19,  1814,  and  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Dec.  24,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at 
Kenyon  College  in  1888,  was  ac|mitted  to  the  bar 


in  1886,  and  practiced  at  Cadiz,  O.,  until  1889, 
then  at  SteubenviUe  until  1847,  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  until  1857,  and  therea^er  at  Washington 
city.  He  had  always  been  a  democrat,  and  in 
December,  1860,  he  became  attorney  general  under 
Buchanan.  In  January,  1862,  he  became  secretary 
of  war  under  Lincoln,  and  retained  the  place  until ' 
1868.  In  this  position  he  showed  a  devouring  en- 
ergy and  capacity  for  work,  which  considerably 
shortened  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  war.  As  the 
conflict  between  the  president  and  congress  on  re- 
construction was  developed,  he  took  sides  with 
the  latter,  and  President  Johnson's  attempt  to  re- 
move him  led  to  the  impeachment  of  tl^  president. 
(See  Reconstruction  ;  Term  and  Tenure  of 
Office;  Impeachments,  yi.)  When  the  impeach- 
ment failed,  in  May,  1868,  Stantoii  resigned.  In 
December,  1869,  he  was  nominated  and  confirmed 
as  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  but  died  before 
entering  office.  A.  J. 

STATE,  Department  of.  This  is  the  oldest, 
and  ranks  by  long  established  usage  as  the  first,  of 
the  departments  of  the  United  States  government. 
Founded  by  act  of  July  27^  1789  (1  Stat,  at  Large, 
p.  28),  the  department  is  presided  over  by  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
is  sometimes  (though  erroneously)  styled  prime 
minister.  The  functions  of  the  secretary  of  state 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  responsible  duties.  He 
is  the  organ  of  the  government  in  all  communi- 
cations of  whatever  nature  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. Such  communications,  although  in  form 
purporting  to  emanate  from  the  president  when- 
ever important  diplomatic  matters  are  concerned, 
are  always  prepared  at  the  department  of  state, 
and  signed  by  the  secretary,  although  they  must 
first  have  the  president's  approval.  The  secretary 
conducts  all  correspondence  with  the  ministers  and 
consuls  of  the  United  States  residing  abroad;  he 
has  exclusive  charge  of  negotiations  concerning 
foreign  affairs ;  he  only,  according  to  official  eti- 
quette, can  communicate  with  the  representatives 
of  foreign  powers  residing  in  the  United  States, 
upon  public  affairs.  He  is  the  official  organ  of 
correspondence  between  the  president  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  states  in  the  Union.  He  has 
charge  of  all  treaties  which  have  been  made,  and 
conducts  negotiations  as  to  new  treaties  or  modifi- 
cations of  old  ones.  All  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  state 
department  as  they  come  enrolled  on  parchment 
from  congress,  after  being  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  secretary  publishes  the  United  States 
laws,  resolutions,  presidential  proclamations,  treat- 
ies, etc. ,  properly  edited,  in  annual  volumes.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  custodian  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States,  and  affixes  the  seal  with  his 
countersign  to  commissions  or  appointments  to  of- 
fice in  the  higher  grades,  to  executive  proclama- 
tions, to  warrants  for  pardon,  extradition,  etc.  He 
records  and  issues  passports  to  Americans  travel- 
ing abroad.  He  makes  annual  report  to  congress 
(more  recently  made  monthly)  on  the  commercial 
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relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, based  upon  information  gathered  by  our  min- 
isters and  consuls  abroad.  A  register  of  the  de- 
partment of  state  is  issued  annually,  with  full  lists 
of  consular  and  diplomatic  agents,  salaries,  fees  col- 
lected, regulations  concerning  precedence  of  diplo- 
matic agents,  etc.  The  department  also  publi^es 
a  volume  of  consular  regulations,  in  frequently 
revised  editions.  —  The  secretary  of  state  is  aided 
by  a  first  assistant  secretary,  who  becomes  acting 
secretary  in  his  absence,  salary  $4,500 ;  a  second 
and  third  assistant  secretary,  salaries  $8,600  each, 
who  are  charged  with  correspondence  with  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers,  and  with  such  public 
business  and  correspondence  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  the  secretary.  The  business  of  the  de- 
partment is  distributed  among  seven  bureaus:  a 
diplomatic  bureau,  having  charge  of  correspond- 
ence with  American  ministers  residing  abroad  ;  a 
consular  bureau,  charged  with  the  correspondence 
with  the  consulates  of  the  United  States;  a  bureau 
of  indexes  and  archives,  having  charge  of  the 
nudls,  the  registry  and  indexing  of  correspond- 
ence, and  the  preservation  of  the  archives;  a  bu- 
reau of  accounts,  having  the  custody  and  disburse- 
ment of  appropriations,  care  of  funds  and  bonds, 
and  of  the  building  and  property  of  the  depart- 
ment; a  bureau  of  rolls  and  library,  having  cus- 
tody of  the  rolls,  treaties  and  laws,  with  their 
promulgation,  and  the  care  of  the  library  and  pub- 
lic documents,  as  well  as  of  the  revolutionary  ar- 
chives ;  a  bureau  of  statistics,  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  reports  upon  commercial  rela- 
tions; and  a  law  bureau,  for  the  examination  of 
all  claims,  and  of  questions  of  law  submitted  by 
the  secretary  or  his  assistants.  —  This  widely  dis- 
tributed business  is  performed  by  a  force  of  sixty- 
two  officers  and  clerks,  besides  fourteen  messen- 
gers and  laborers,  drawing  annual  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  $112,850  in  1884.  The  contingent  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  department  of  state 
amounted  to  the  very  moderate  sum  of  $25,050 
the  same  year.  The  department  is  located  in  the 
new  and  commodious  granite  building  forming  the 
south  wing  of  the  massive  edifice  known  as  the 
state,  war  and  navy  department  building,  erected 
in  1871-81.  The  department  of  «tate  has  had  as 
its  secretaries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  series  of  statesmen  distinguished  in  the 
political  annals  of  the  country.  The  following 
list  exhibits  the  names,  with  the  term  of  office  oc- 
cupied by  each : 

BBCRXTABISS  OW  STAR. 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson Sept  2S,  17SB 

8.  Edmund  Randolph Jan.      2,1794 

8.  Timothy  Rckerlng Dec.    10,  1795 

4.  John  Marshall May    18, 1800 

6.  James  Madison March  6,1801 

6.  Robert  Smith March  6,1809 

7.  James  Monroe AprU    2,1811 

8.  John  Qnincy  Adams .    March  6, 1817 

9.  Henry  Clay March  7,1885 

10.  Martin  Van  Bnren March  6, 18i89 

11.  Edward  Livingston May    24,1881 

12.  Louis  McLane May    »9, 1888 

18.  John  Forsyth Jnne   27,1884 

14.  Daniel  Webrter March  6,  1841 

16.  Hugh  8.  Legar^ May      9,1848 

le.  Abd  P.  Upshur July    24,1848 


17.  John  C.  Callioan Much  6. 18MS 

16.  James  Buchanan March  6. 18IS 

19.  John  M.Clayton .March  7.1819 

Daniel  Webster July    22,1860 

20.  Edward  Brerett Nov.     6.185* 

21.  WUIiun  L.  Marcy March  7. 18S3 

22.  Lewis  Casa Maivli  6.1857 

28.  Jeremiah  8.  Black. Dec.    17,1880 

24.  William  H.  Seward March  5.  18S1 

95.  Elihu  B.  Washbome March  S,  IMS* 

26.  Hamilton  Fish March  11, 1889 

27.  William  M.  Brarts March  12, 1977 

28.  James  O.  Blaine March  5. 1881 

20.  Frederick  T.  Frelin^nyBen. Doc    12,1881 

A.  R.  Spofford. 

STATE  BIGHTS.    (See  State  Soteresgn- 
TT,  n.) 

STATE  SOYEBEIONTT  (m  U.  8.  Hibtort). 
the  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the 
Union  on  wliich  was  based  the  right  of  secession. 
It  held  that  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  sover- 
eignty were  vested  in  the  thirteen  states,  or  com- 
monwealths, which  originally  formed  the  Amer- 
ican Union;  that  the  peoples  of  these  common- 
wealths had  authorized  their  state  governments  to- 
form  the  confederation  in  1777-81  and  the  consti- 
tution in  1787-9;  that  the  peoples  of  the  individ- 
ual commonwealths  thus  formed  a  voluntary 
union,  retaining  to  themselves  the  whole  essence 
of  sovereignty,  but  yielding  to  the  new  federal 
government  certain  of  the  insignia  of  govern- 
ment, previously  held  by  the  state  governments; 
that  the  people  of  any  state,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  federal  government  its  grant  of  powers,  ipm 
fcbcto  dissolved  the  only  bond  which  united  them 
in  a  continuously  voluntary  union  with  the  other 
states;  and  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  "sover^ 
eignty  "  in  the  people  of  aU  the  states,  considered 
as  a  nation,  in  internal  affairs,  and  no  insignia  of 
sovereignty  in  foreign  affairs,  except  what  is- 
granted  to  the  federal  government  by  the  real  sov- 
ereignties, the  peoples  of  the  individual  common- 
wealths, or  states.  The  above  is  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty  pure  and  simple,  as  it  includes 
the  right  of  secession.  There  is  a  much  more- 
popular  and  far  milder  doctrine,  of  which  Madi- 
son was  the  strongest  supporter :  it  holds  that  the* 
states  were  sovereign  until  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution;  and  that  they  then  ceased  to  be  en- 
tirely sovereign,  a  government  partly  national  and 
partly  federal  taking  their  place.  A  variety  of 
the  first  theory  was  also  upheld,  particularly  in 
1861-5 :  it  held  that  the  states  were  still  truly  sov- 
ereign, but  that  their  international  responsilnlity 
and  comity  forbade  them  to  secede  even  from  a 
voluntary  union  on  trivial  grounds,  and  authorized 
the  other  states  to  war  upon  them  and  compel 
their  return.  —  In  considering  the  question  it  is  as- 
well  to  begin  by  examining  the  word  sovereignty 
itself,  though  the  examination  must  be  brief.  Mr. 
John  Austin  defines  it  thus :  "  If  a  determinate 
human  superior,  not  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to 
a  like  superior,  receive  habitual  obedience  from 
the  bulk  of  a  given  society,  that  determinate  su- 
perior is  sovereign  in  that  society,  and  the  society 
(including  the  superior)  is  a  society  political  and 
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independent.  To  that  detenninate  superior  the 
other  members  of  the  society  are  subject.  *  * 
The  mutual  relation  lirhich  subsists  between  that 
superior  and  them  may  be  styled  the  relation  of 
sovereign  and  subject,  or  the  relation  of  sover- 
eignty and  subjection."  This  carefully  guarded 
deflnition  evidently  implies  that  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  some  small  class,  and  it  will  settle  the 
<luestion  of  .the  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  princes  of 
Servia  in  modem  times.  But  its  fundamental 
idea  must  be  modified  in  the  United  States,  where 
-every  governmental  agency  is  supposed  to  be  "in 
the  habit  of  obedience"  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  in  written  constitutions.  The  question 
for  us  must  be,  whether  the  people  of  the  state, 
the  commonwealth,  or  the  people  of  the  nation, 
has  been  habitually  superior  when  it  has  seen  fit 
to  declare  its  will.  This  will  show  us  whether 
the  ultimate  sovereignty,  the  absolute  independ- 
-ence  of  action  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  decision  in  the  last  re- 
sort, is  in  the  people  of  a  state  or  in  the  national 
people.  — No  Uieory  of  the  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  can  be  suggested  against  which  argu- 
ments from  authority,  from  the  declarations  and 
•opinions  of  leading  men,  legislative  bodies  and 
-conventions,  can  not  be  levied  in  array.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  has  always  been  so 
-strongly  individualistic,  their  conventions  and  leg- 
.  islatures  have  been  so  much  inclined  to  put  confi- 
dence in  their  own  assertions  without  regard  to 
•opposing  facts,  and  their  public  men  have  been  so 
influenced  in  feeling  and  language  by  their  en- 
vironment, that  it  is  not  difiScult  to  bring  argu- 
ments from  authority  in  support  of  every  variety 
•of  theory.  This  series  of  articles,  relying  on  the 
facts  of  our  history,  and  practically  disregarding 
authority,  is  founded  in  a  belief  opposed  to  all  the 
theories  above  enumerated :  that  the  Union  is  not 
**  voluntary,"  in  the  sense  implied  in  state  sover- 
eignty; that  it  has  always  been  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances,  common  interests,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  develop  a  national  will  and 
make  up  a  nation;  that  the  nation  has  existed,  by 
its  own  will  maintained  by  arms,  since  the  first 
«hot  was  fired  at  Lexington;  that  it  has  since  con- 
tinually asserted  its  existence  with  a  steadily  grow- 
ing certainty  of  success;  but  that  the  expression 
and  assertion  of  its  existence  is  limited,  according 
to  its  own  will  and  the  political  instincts  of  the 
people,  by  the  controlling  necessity  for  preserving 
state  lines,  state  government  and  "state  rights,"' 
properly  so  called.  (See  Conorbss,  Continent- 
al; Declaration  of  Independence;  Nation.) 
This  article  will  therefore  be  confined  to  1,  the 
leading  arguments  for  state  sovereignty,  as  ad- 
vanced by  its  supporters ;  2,  the  historical  argu- 
ments against  it ;  and  8,  * '  state  rights. " —  I.  The 
word  "  people  "  is  the  x  of  American  political  alge- 
bra. All  parties  agree  in  the  assertion  that  sover- 
eignty is  inherent  in  the  people,  not  in  the  govern- 
ment; and  in  so  far  the  unanimity  of  belief  is  al- 
most startling,  considering  the  diversity  of  resiilts 


to  which  it  has  led.  But  the  unanimity  disappears 
as  soon  as  we  undertake  to  define  "  the  people." 
Is  it  the  people  of  all  the  states,  of  the  nation, 
that  is  sovereign?  Is  it  the  people  of  each  indi- 
vidual state  that  is  sovereign  ?  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  associates  in  1861  held  tl^e  latter  view,  and  each, 
when  the  sovereign  people  of  his  state  declared  for 
secession,  obeyed  the  behest  of  the  only  *'  people  " 
known  to  him,  even  to  the  waging  of  war  on  the 
United  States.  The  dominant  party  of  the  north 
and  west  held  the  former  view,  and  justified  the 
people  of  the  nation,  through  its  constituted 
agents,  in  suppressing  rebellion  by  war.  The 
democratic  party  of  the  north  and  west  generally 
supported  the  war  measures  of  the  government, 
but  did  so  on  the  ground  of  the  third  doctrine 
above  mentioned,  that  the  government  was  the 
agent  of  the  non-seceding  states  in  offsetting  by 
war  the  unfriendly  act  of  secession.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  state  sovereignty  is  correct,  if  each  indi- 
vidual state  is  the  only  nation  which  its  citizens 
can  know,  the  southern  states  in  1860-61  undoubt- 
edly exercised  a  constitutional  and  inalienable 
right  in  seceding,  if  they  believed  that  the  welfare 
of  their  citizens  and  their  own  preservation  would 
be  imperiled  by  remaining  in  the  Union;  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  a  revolutionary 
transformation  of  a  voluntary  into  an  involuntary 
Union.  And  the  argument  of  southern  writers 
in  favor  of  state  sovereignty  is,  in  general,  as  fol- 
lows. —  1.  They  direct  attention  to  the  slow  and 
steady  growth  of  the  states  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  nucleus  of  each  being  widely  separated 
from  the  others,  and  none  of  them  ever  mingling 
with  its  neighbors  or  losing  its  own  identity;  to 
the  fact  that  each  had  its  distinct  government,  the 
king  being  the  common  executive;  and  they  con- 
clude, that,  when  the  connection  between  the  col- 
onies and  the  king  was  ''severed  by  rebellious 
swords,  each  colony  became  a  living  soul,  and 
each  necessarily  possessed  sovereign  political  will 
over  its  own  territory  and  people."  In  support  of 
this  assertion  their  appeals  are  mainly  to  authority; 
and  if  this  form  of  argument  could  be  accepted 
as  conclusive,  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty 
would  be  very  strong.  The  word  "  people,"  as 
used  at  the  time,  was  almost  invariably  applied 
to  the  people  of  a  state ;  and  the  people  of  all 
the  states  are  loosely  referred  to  as  ''the  conti- 
nent," "the  generality,"  "America  in  general." 
When  independence  was  finally  declared,  the 
instrument  was  carefully  entitled  "The  unan- 
imous declaration  of  the  thirteen  united  {sic) 
States  of  America,"  showing  that  "thirteen  in- 
dependent wills  became  unanimous  on  the  great 
occasion  ";  and  in  declaring  the  independence  of 
"  the  States,"  these  bodies  are  always  referred  to 
in  the  plural :  "  that  as  Free  and  Independent 
States  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  con- 
clude Peace,  contract  Alliances,  Establish  Com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which 
Independent  States  may  of  right  do."  The  idea 
may  be  indicated  by  the  full  title  of  Dr.  Ramsay's 
"History  of  the  Revolution  of  South  Carolina 
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from  a  British  Province  to  an  Independent  State." 
And  the  language  of  the  constitutions  adopted  by 
the  several  states  during  the  revolutionary  period 
is  even  stronger  in  the  same  direction.  "The 
people  of  this  state,  being  by  the  providence  of 
Qod  free  and  independent,  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  state ;  *  *  That 
this  republic  is  and  shall  forever  be  and  remain  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  state."  (Con- 
necticut act  of  1776,  establishing  the  charter  as  a 
constitution,  preamble  and  article  1 .)  "  The  people 
of  this  commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign 
and  independent  state."  (Massachusetts  constitu- 
tion of  1780,  still  in  force,  art.  4)  "This  con- 
vention, therefore,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  this  state,  doth 
ordain,  determine  and  declare  that  no  authority 
shall,  on  any  pretense  whatever,  be  exerclBed  over 
the  people  or  members  of  this  state  but  such  as 
shall  be  derived  from  and  granted  by  them." 
(New  York  constitution  of  1777,  art.  1.)  "  That 
the  style  of  this  country  (iie)  be  hereafter  the  state 
of  South  Carolina."  (South  Carolina  constitution 
of  1778,  art.  1.)  When  we  add  to  such  expres- 
sions as  these  the  emphatic  eaeeat  of  the  second  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  "  each  state  retains 
its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,"  the 
whole  makes  up  a  formidable  mass  of  contempo- 
rary testimony  in  favor  of  the  "sovereignty"  of 
the  individual  states;  and  it  is  re-enforced  by  the 
unconscious  and  ingenuous  testimony  given  by  the 
almost  invariable  language  of  men  of  the  time  in 
official  and  unofficial  positions.  And,  finally,  in 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  war,  the  high 
contracting  parties  joined  in  declaring,  not  that 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  was  independent, 
but  that  the  several  states,  naming  them  in  order, 
were  "  free,  sovereign  and  independent  states." — 
But,  after  all,  what  is  all  this  argument  from  au- 
thority worth  more  than  the  impotent  protests 
of  a  drowning  man  in  the  midst  of  a  resistless  cur- 
rent? His  declarations  that  he  will  not  drown 
can  hardly  save  him  without  the  added  exertion 
of  swimming.  If  "sovereignty"  could  be  main- 
tained by  resolutions  alone,  the  argument  from 
authority  would  be  of  weight;  but  neither  is  true. 
Reams  of  resolutions  would  be  of  little  avail  in 
maintaining  the  "sovereignty"  of  Ireland  or  Po- 
land, unless  the  resolvers  are  ready  to  back  their 
resolutions  by  physical  force;  and  no  such  read- 
iness was  ever  shown  by  the  individual  states. 
Massachusetts  came  nearest  to  it  in  the  sudden 
levy  of  troops  and  siege  of  Boston  which  followed 
the  fight  at  Lexington;  but  even  Massachusetts, 
while  fighting  the  enemy  with  one  hand,  was  with 
the  other  beckoning  to  the  nation  for  help,  and  her 
delegates,  as  soon  as  the  continental  congress  met 
in  the  following  month,  successfully  urged  the 
adoption  of  her  troops  as  a  "  continental  army." 
In  resolutions  the  states  were  prolific:  when  it 
came  to  war,  the  highest  and  most  dread  attribute 
of  "  sovereignty,"  all  instinctively  shrank  back, 


and  pitted  the  true  nation  against  a  king,  soirer- 
eign  against  sovereign.  The  mass  of  evidence 
above  summarized  goes  Just  far  enough  to  prove- 
that  the  individual  states  were  sovereignties  in 
paue;  and  had  any  one  of  them  ever  ventured  oa 
the  next  essential  step,  and  maintained  its  sepa- 
rate sovereignty  by  physical  force,  no  sane  man. 
could  have  denied  that  it  was  at  last  a  sovereign- 
ty in  ene.  But  this  last  step  has  f^ways  been 
wanting,  and,  while  that  is  the  case,  all  is  want- 
ing.  That  states,  thus  cowering  like  frightened 
chickens  under  their  mother's  wing,  should  have- 
gone  on  calmly  ignoring  in  words  their  noother'a. 
existence,  and  asserting  by  resolution  the  sover- 
eignty which  they  dared  not  maintain  by  force, 
only  shows  the  inability  of  even  the  wisest  men 
to  see  clearly  all  the  phases  of  oontemporaiy  his- 
tory. That  able  men  should  still  argue  that  a- 
sovereignty  in  poue  can  be  transformed  inio  a 
sovereignty  in  eue  by  such  a  cheap  and  easy 
weapon  as  a  resolution,  only  proves  that  pr^udioe 
is  still  frequently  of  stronger  weight  than  obvious 
fact.  That  the  nation  should  have  quietly  toler* 
ated  such  open  denials  of  its  very  existence,  only 
proves  the  national  indisposition  to  apply  unnec- 
essary force.  An  imperator  or  a  czar  must  sup- 
press the  least  impeachment  of  his  sovereignty; 
the  American  republic  will  still  calmly  allow  even, 
an  open  denial  of  its  existence — always  provided 
that  the  denial  is  confined  to  theory. — But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the' argument  from  authority . 
itself  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  state  sov- 
ereignty as  the  summary  above  would  imply.  We 
may  pass  by  the  unofficial  exhibitions  of  national 
spirit  in  revolutionary  times,  and  still  have  a  re- 
serve force  of  authority  to  show  the  universal 
consciousness  that  the  controlling,  though  always 
self -controlled,  power  was  in  the  national  people. 
Congress,  in  its  declaration  of  July  6,  1775,  says: 
"  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  example- 
of  a  people  [not  of  thirteen  peoples]  attacked  by 
unprovoked  enemies."  The  same  body  formu- 
lates its  proclamation  of  Dec.  6,  .1775,  thus : 
"We,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
these  United  Colonies  ";  and  thus  begins  its  dec- 
laration of  July  4,  1776:  "When,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for<me people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among^ 
the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
Btaiion  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
Qod  entitle  them."  This  last  step,  this  assump- 
tion of  a  separate  and  equal  station  among  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  is  the  only  means  by  which  "  sov- 
ereignty" can  properly  be  asserted;  and  it  never 
has  been  so  asserted  by  a  single  state.  The  real  na- 
tional revolutionary  nature  of  the  declaration,  and 
the  subordinate  part  played  by  the  states  in  it,  are 
well  stated  in  the  addr»s  of  congress  to  the  peo- 
ple, Dec.  10, 1776:  "  It  is  weU  known  to  you,  that, 
at  the  universal  desire  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
hearty  approbation  of  every  province,  the  con- 
gress declared  the  United  States  free  and  inde- 
pendent."   If  we  are  to  trust  to  authority^,  we 
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may  cite  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney,  Jan.  18, 1788:  "The  separate  in- 
dependence and  individual  sovereignty  of  the 
several  states  were  never  thought  of  by  the  en- 
lightened hand  of  patriots  who  framed  the  decla- 
ration of  independence;  the  several  states  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  it."  And 
no  man  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature  at  that 
time  said  him  nay  when  he  denounced  the  claim, 
"  that  each  state  is  separately  and  individually  in- 
dependent, as  a  species  of  political  heresy."  — 
Again,  in  its  commission  to  its  ambassadors 
to  France,  Oct.  28,  1776,  congress  remarks :  "  A 
trade  upon  equal  terms,  between  the  subjects 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty  and  the  people 
of  these  states  will  be  beneficial  to  both  nations  "; 
and  the  ultimate  treaty  of  Feb.  6,  1778,  re- 
fers regularly  to  "the  two  parties"  or  "the  two 
nations"  The  treaties  with  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Prussia,  in  1788-5,  use  the  same 
phrases.  Nor  did  congress  hesitate  to  bring  the 
national  potoer  into  plain  view,  when  necessary. 
I>ec.  4,  1776,  it  resolved  that  "  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  and  welfare  of  America,  if  any  colony 
should  separately  petition  the  king  or  either  house 
of  parliament."  Dec.  29,  1775,  it  resolved  that 
"  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina  be  pormUted  to  export  produce  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  except  Great  Britain,"  etc. 
Finally,  May  15,  1776,  the  congress  recommended 
the  various  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  col- 
onies "  to  adopt  such  government  as  shall  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents in  particular  and  America  in  general"; 
and  the  national  power  which  thus  brooded  over 
the  state  governments  themselves  is  indicated  in 
an  address  of  congress  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  May  8.  1778:  "  Your  interests  will  be  fos- 
tered and  nourished  by  governments  that  derive 
their  power  from  your  grant"  Even  the  state 
constitutions  which  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  show  the  underlying  consciousness  of  the 
delegates  that  a  national  power  was  in  existence, 
though  it  was  more  prone  to  show  itself  by  acts 
than  by  words.  The  constitutions  of  Delaware, 
Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Tork,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  all  refer 
expressly  to  the  previous  action  of  congress,  and 
pfuticularly  to  its  resolution  of  May  15,  1776,  as 
the  Justification  of  their  action;  and  the  four  state 
constitutions  (of  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Vir- 
^nia  and  South  Carolina)  which  do  not  expressly 
refer  to  it,  do  so  tacitly  by  their  long  delay  until 
congress  took  the  initiative.  The  preamble  of  the 
South  Carolina  constitution  of  1778  even  assigns, 
as  a  reason  for  a  new  con8tltution,*that ' '  the  United 
Colonies  of  America  have  since  been  constituted 
independent  states  *  *  *  by  the  declaration  of  the 
honorable  the  continental  congress,  dated  the  4th 
€lay  of  July,  1776."  But  the  first  constitution  of 
South  Carolina,  March  26,  1776,  strikes  the  dead- 
liest of  all  possible  blows  at  the  theory  of  state 


sovereignty,  whose  essential  dogma  is  that  the 
United  States  exists  in  a  state  only  by  the  con- 
tinuing will  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  article 
twenty-eight  of  tins  constitution  declares  that ' '  the 
resolutions  of  the  continental  congress,  now  of  force 
in  this  colony,  shall  so  continue  until  altered  or  re- 
voked by  tliem  [congress] . "  The  resolutions  of  the 
national  congress  in  force  in  South  Carolina,  prior 
to  any  declaration  of  the  "  sovereign  "  will  of  South 
Carolina!  Certainly  Calhoun  had  no  hand  in 
framing  this  constitution.  —  Having  stated  the 
arguments,  pro  and  contra,  this  article  can  only 
conclude  that  the  arguments  from  authority  are 
quite  evenly  balanced,  but  that  the  argument  from 
fact  is  overwhelmingly  against  "state  sovereign- 
ty." The  states  declared  themselves  sovereign 
over  and  over  again;  but  calling  themi^lves  sover- 
eign did  not  make  them  so.  It  is  necessary  that  a 
state  should  be  sovereign,  not  that  it  should  call 
itself  so,  while  still  sheltering  itself  under  a  real 
national  autliority.  The  nation  was  made  by 
events  and  by  the  acts  of  the  national  people,  not 
by  empty  words  or  by  the  will  of  sovereign  states; 
but  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation  has  always 
been  that  there  should  be  states,  that  the  people 
should  act  politically  through  them,  and  that  their 
rights  and  privileges  should  be  respected.  —  2.  If 
the  argument  from  fact,  that  the  separate  states 
were  never  more  than  sovereignties  in  posse,  and 
that  they  never  ventured  to  become  sovereignties 
in  esse,  is  sound,  it,  of  course,  disposes  of  state 
sovereignty  not  only  in  the  birth  of  the  nation  and 
in  the  formation  of  the  confederation,  but  in  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  also.  If  a  sovereign- 
ty was  created  by  general  and  national  obedience 
to  the  resolutions  of  a  revolutionary  national  as- 
sembly, unlimited  by  any  organic  law;  and  if  that 
sovereignty  was  maintained  by  a  successful  na- 
tional war,  there  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary-  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  sovereignty  allowed  its  agents, 
the  state  governments,  to  shape  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention of  1787.  The  national  sovereignty  thus 
created  might  have  disintegrated  and  died  ;  New 
York  or  Virginia  might  have  broken  away  and 
sustained  herself  as  a  sovereignty  in  esse  as  well  as 
in  posse;  but  there  was  in  fact  no  such  result. 
The  national  feeling  held  the  nation  together,  and 
forced  the  unwilling  state  govemmente  to  stand 
sponsors  to  a  new  national  assembly.  Such  a  body 
was  the  convention  of  1787.  It  could  not  have 
been  an  assemblage  of  ambassadors  from  sover- 
eign states,  for,  as  is  noted  hereafter,  no  state  con- 
stitution ever  purported  to  give  its  legislature 
power  to  send  such  ambassadors  or  make  such  a 
treaty,  and  no  governor  ever  ventured  to  assume 
such  a  power.  And  the  convention,  when  it  met, 
proved  its  national  character  by  disregarding  alto- 
gether the  articles  of  confederation,  which  were 
never  to  have  been  even,  amended,  except  by 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  legislatures ;  and  by 
giving  the  ratification  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment to  state  conventions,  not  even  allowing  the 
legislatures  a  voice  in  the  matter.  — Nevertheless, 
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state  sovereignty  adduces  a  great  mnss  of  argu- 
ment from  authority  in  all  the  transactions  which 
led  to  thp  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
constitution  itself.  The  convention  itself  struck 
out  the  word  "national"  from  the  first  resolution 
proposed  to  it, ' '  that  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established."  Its  debates  are  marked  by  fre- 
quent use  of  expressions  relating  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states.  ''That  the  states  are  at  present 
equally  sovereign  and  independent  has  been  as- 
serted from  every  quarter  of  this  house/'  said  one 
delegate.  The  expression  ' '  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States/'  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution, 
and  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  states,  are 
usually  cited  as  decisive  proofs  against  state  sov- 
ereignty. Undoubtedly  the  people  of  the  nation 
were  making  the  constitution,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  many  of  the  delegates  were  aware  of 
the  fact :  most  of  them  probably  still  applied  the 
word  to  the  people  of  their  own  individual  state, 
and  felt,  as  the  "Federalist"  (No.  89)  expressed 
it,  that  "each  state  in  ratifying  the  constitution  is 
considered  as  a  sovereign  body,  independent  of  all 
others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  own  voluntary 
act."  The  omission  of  the  names  of  the  states 
seemed  decisive  to  so  respectable  an  authority  as 
Mr.  Motley,  but  unluckily  the  omission  cuts  the 
other  way.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  constitution, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  Aug.  6,  1787,  the 
preamble  reads,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,"  etc.  [naming 
them  in  order],  and  the  names  were  left  out  in  the 
final  draft  from  the  apprehension  that  one  or  more 
of  the  states  named  might,  by  virtue  of  its  sup- 
posed "  sovereignty,"  reject  the  constitution,  drop 
out  of  the  Union,  and  compel  an  after  alteration 
of  the  preamble.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  seventh 
article  of  the  constitution,  as  finally  adopted : 
"The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
stitution between  the  states  so  ratifping  the  same." 
What,  then,  was  to  be  the  status  of  the  states  which 
should  refuse  to  ratify  ?  Were  they  still  in  the 
Union,  perhaps  as  territories  ?  Or  were  they  to 
secede  from  the  Union  ?  Or  had  the  other  states 
already  seceded,  and  left  them  to  keep  warm  the 
ashes  of  the  old  confederation,  if  they  could? 
Was  the  constitution  itself  a  successful  secession 
from  theiconfederation?  or  did  it  only  provide  for 
necessary  secession  in  this  seventh  article  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  have  always  had  an  obvious 
fascination  for  the  advocates  of  state  sovereignty, 
while  their  opponents  have  usually  avoided  both 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  by  going  overland  and  ignor- 
ing them  altogether.  But,  in  any  candid  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  they  must  be  met  and  answered; 
and,  in  order  to  answer  them,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  state  them  fairly  and  strongly.  —  Such 
questions,  with  their  tacit  implication  that  "sov- 
ereignty" is  a  mere  affair  of  words,  that  any 
body  of  men,  in  order  to  be  sovereign,  has  only 
to  call  itself,  or  be  called,  sovereign,  afford  silent 
but  weighty  testimony  to  the  peculiar  naturul  ad- 
vantages which  the  American  jx'ople  enjoy,  and  I 


have  always  enjoyed.  If  the  proximity  of  more 
powerful  neighbors  had  ever  compelled  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  sacrifice  one  or  more  states  or  parts 
of  states  as  the  price  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  fal- 
lacy of  state  sovereignty  would  have  been  exposed. 
But  this  has  never  been  necessary,  except  in  the 
partial  example  of  Maine  in  1842  (see  Mains);  and 
annexation,  which  jb  the  complement  of  such  ter- 
ritorial sacrifice,  is  always  ignored  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine.  Free  from  dangerous  neigh- 
bors, the  American  people  did  not,  until  1861, 
learn  the  truth  which  bitter  experience  had  made 
familiar  to  less  favored  quarters  of  the  globe,  that 
sovereignty  is  always  potentially  an  affair  of 
' '  blood  and  iron  " ;  and  that  it  needs  not  only  men 
who  know,  or  think  they  know,  thdr  righta,  but 
men  who,  "knowing,  dare  maintain."  Sover- 
eignty is  indivisible,  as  any  controlling  will  is 
indivisible.  As  between  the  nation  and  the  states, 
the  only  question  must  be,  Which  was  the  sov^- 
eignty  ?  And  it  can  only  be  answered  by  asking. 
Which  dared  to  go  alone,  to  carve  out  its  own 
path,  and  achieve  its  own  destiny?  The  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  Two  states,  Bhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina,  refused  to  ratify,  and  the  consti- 
tution went  into  force  without  them.  There  could 
have  been  no  more  excellent  opportunity  than  this 
to  convert  a  sovereignty  in  passe  into  a  sovereignty 
in  esse;  but  this  first  and  last  test  for  sovereignty 
compelled  each  of  these  states  to  answer,  "It  is 
not  in  me/'  Within  two  years  both  were  con- 
fessedly in  their  natural  places  as  part  of  the 
nation,  both  had  ratified  the  constitution,  nomi- 
nally as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed,  but  actu- 
ally, like  other  states,  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances. We  can  not  know  how  far  Rhode  Island 
was  influenced  by  unofficial  propositions  to  carve 
up  her  territory  between  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, or  how  far  North  Carolina  was  influ- 
enced by  official  propositions  in  congiess  to  sup- 
press or  restrain-  her  commerce  with  the  nei^- 
boring  states.  (See  Secbssiok.)  We  can  only 
see  the  patent  fact  that  these  two  states  had  and 
shrank  from  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  be- 
come sovereign  in  very  truth.  —  But  the  constitu- 
tional phrase,  "  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the 
same,"  brings  up  the  further  question,  YHiere  were 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  b^ween  March 
4,  1789,  and  their  respective  ratifications  in  1789 
-90?  Were  they  in  or  out  of  the  Union?  Unless 
the  nation  existed,  and  these  states  were  still  a  part 
of  it,  we  are  completely  at  sea.  The  nation  which 
bad  by  successful  war  extorted  from  Great  Britain 
a  recognition  of  its  boundaries,  would  not  have 
been  slow  upon  occasion  to  compel  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carolina,  and  Vermont  as  well,  to  re- 
spect those  boundaries,  and  to  recognize  them- 
selves as  included  within  them.  But  no  such  oc- 
casion arose,  and  no  argument  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  a  forbearance  of  the  nation  to  enforce  its 
sovereign  will.  Failure  to  overcome  an  open  de- 
fiance would  have  been  a  different  matter;  but  a 
father's  authority  is  not  to  be  fairly  impeached 
from  his  forbearance  in  allowing  a  recalcitrant  sod. 
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-an  hour  for  consideration.  In  point  of  fact, 
Bbode  Island  and  North  Carolina  finally  ratified 
the  very  constitution  which  they  had  at  first  reject- 
<!d,  without  a  single  amendment  to  commend  the 
-chalice  to  their  lips.  There  was  no  escape  for 
them:  they  had  to  ratify;  but  the  forbearance  of 
the  nation  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
'*  voluntarily."  That  the  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment should  have  been  defeated  by  the  will  of 
two  states,  or  that  these  two  should  remove  them- 
r  selves  without  successful  war,  from  the  bounda- 
ries fixed  in  1788,  would  have  been  equally  im- 
possible; but  the  nation  had  been  guilty  of  an 
-oversight  in  allowing  state  legislatures  to  form 
the  articles  of  confederation,  with  their  absurd 
provision  for  a  unanimous  ratification  of  amend- 
ments, and  the  nation  scrupulously  atoned  for  its 

•  oversight  by  forbearing  to  press  even  the  weakest 
»of  its  states.    Tliere  is  of  course  a  still  stronger 

argument  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  that  will  best  be  considered  under  the 
second  head  of  this  article.  —  It  would  be  unfair 
to  deny  that  the  various  conventions  which  rati- 
fied the  constitution  in  1787-00  considered  them- 
selves as  acting  for  ''  sovereign  states."  The  de- 
bates of  the  Virginia  convention  show  that  the 
word  "people"  meant  the  people  of  the  several 
and  individual  states,  and  not  of  the  nation,  in 
this  declaration,  which  was  a  part  of  the  ratifica- 
tion: *'  That  the  powers  granted  under  this  con- 
stitution, being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them,  when- 
:S()ever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  thdr  in- 
Jury  or  oppression";  and  these  words,  in  their 
literal  meaning,  have  the  essence  of  the  doctrines 
both  of  state  sovereignty  and  secession.  But 
these  words,  again,  are  mere  **  authority,"  void  as 
.  against  facts.  Whose  was  the  uncontrollable  wiU, 
the  sovereignty,  that  extorted  ratification  from  an 
unwilling  majority  in  Virginia,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and,  later,  in 
.Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina?  Was  it  the 
will  of  any  state?  or  was  it  the  will  of  the  nation, 
acting,  according  to  its  own  preference,  through 
state  organizations?  The  question  answers  itself, 
provided  the  questioner  will  confine  himself  to 
the  facts  of  our  history,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 

•  conflicting  arguments  from  authority,  the  opin- 
iotis,  sometimes  correct  and  sometimes  incorrect, 
of  the  actors  in  the  history.  But  the  question  is 
often  triumphantly  asked.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  a  part  of  the  states  had  refused  finally  to 
ratify  ?   Either  the  recusants  would  have  left  the 

-constitutional  number  of  ratifying  states  (9),  or 
less  than  that  number.  In  the  latter  case  the  con- 
dition placed  upon  ratification  by  the  national 
will  would  not  have  been  fulfilled;  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  constitution  would  have  failed. 
In  the  former  case,  the  pressure  upon  the  recusant 
states  would  have  been  gradually  increased  until 
the  alternative  of  ratification  or  force  would  have 
been  distinctly  presented.  In  either  event,  that 
of  general  confusion  or  that  of  the  forcible  mainte- 

.nance  of  the  national  will,  the  sword,  the  iMma 


ratio  of  sovereignty,  would  have  made  its  appear- 
ance; and,  whatever  the  result  of  the  struggle 
might  have  been,  "state  sovereignty"  would 
certainly  have  received  before  1800  the  quietus 
which  it  finally  received  in  18d6.  One  sover- 
eignty, or  two,  or  three,  might  have  emerged 
from  the  chaos,  but  state  sovereignty,  and  even 
state  rights,  would  hardly  have  survived.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  ratification  debates  of 
1787-9  show  the  usual  contradiction  between 
authority  and  fact,  between  the  constant  asser- 
tion of  state  sovereignty  and  the  ever-present  fear 
that  force  might  dispel  the  illusions  of  the  as- 
sertion. A  contemporary  tradition  is,  that  Wash- 
ington, while  signing  the  constitution,  thus  struck 
the  key-note  of  this  feeling :  "Should  the  states 
reject  this  excellent  constitution,  the  probability 
is  that  an  opportunity  will  never  again  offer  to 
cancel  [substitute]  another  in  peace :  the  next 
will  be  drawn  in  blood."  "I  fear  a  civil  war," 
said  Grcrry.  "  Apprehending  the  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral confusion  and  an  ultimate  decision  by  the 
sword,  I  shall  give  the  plan  my  support,"  said 
Charles  Pinckney.  "Is  it  possible  to  deliberate 
between  anarchy  and  convulsion  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  chance  of  good  to  be  expected  from  the 
plan  on  the  other  ? "  asked  Hamilton.  * '  Suppose, " 
said  Thompson,  in  the  Massachusetts  convention, 
"nine  states  adopt  this  constitution:  who  shall 
touch  the  other  four?  Some  cry  out.  Force  them.  I 
say.  Draw  them. "  In  the  Virginia  convention  Pat- 
rick Henry  unconsciously  drew  a  pregnant  parallel 
between  the  forbearance  of  the  nation  in  forming 
the  confederation  and  in  forming  the  constitution: 
"During  the  war  America  was  magnanimous. 
What  was  the  language  of  the  little  state  of  Mary- 
land? *  I  will  have  time  to  consider.  I  will  hold 
out  three  years.  Let  what  may  come,  I  will  have 
time  to  reflect.'  Magnanimity  appeared  every- 
where. What  was  the  upshot  ?  America  tri- 
umphed." (See  Territoribs.)  Where  was  the 
sovereignty,  then,  the  uncontrollable,  though  self- 
controlled  and  "magnanimous,"  power  in  the 
cases  of  Maryland  under  the  confederation,  and 
of  Rhode  I^and  and  North  Carolina  under  the 
constitution?  Finally,  Dec.  14,  1787,  in  a  public 
letter,  Washington  used  the  following  language, 
which  sums  up  the  case  against  state  "  sovereign- 
ty "in  framing  ihei  constitution:  "Should  one 
state,  however  important  it  may  conceive  itself  to 
be,  or  a  minority  of  the  states,  suppose  that  they 
can  dictate  a  constitution  to  the  majority,  unless 
they  have  the  power  of  administering  the  ultima 
ratio  J  they  will  find  themselves  deceived."  —  As  a 
summary,  we  may  say  that  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  by  the  conventions  of  six  of  the 
states,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
was  not  at  all  voluntary;  that  it  was  extorted  by 
the  evident  preponderance  of  the  national  will, 
including  minorities  in  their  own  states,  as  well  as 
majorities  in  other  states,  and  by  a  fear  of  array- 
ing a  p8eu(2o  sovereignty  against  a  real  sovereignty; 
that  the  whole  process  was  a  national  act;  and  that 
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the  strongest  arguments  from  authority  can  not 
avail  against  the  facts  of  the  case.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  one  expression  of  opinion  which  should 
be  cited  here,  not  as  an  argument  from  authority, 
but  as  giving  exactly  and  tersely  the  writer's  be- 
lief. It  is  that  of  James  Wilson,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention  of  Dec.  4, 1787.  "My  position 
is,  that  in  this  country  the  supreme,  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  power  resides  in  the  people  at 
large;  that  they  have  vested  certain  proportions 
of  this  power  in  the  state  governments;  but  that 
the  fee-simple  continues,  resides  and  remains  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  '*  He  who  asserts  the  con- 
trary, who  holds  that  the  will  of  a  state  is,  or  has 
ever  been,  uncontrollable,  must  prove  it  by  ad- 
ducing facts,  not  opinions,  whether  contemporary 
or  subsequent  to  the  revolution.  —  8.  After  1789 
state  sovereignty  entered  upon  the  seventy-five 
years  struggle  with  the  national  idea  which  ended 
in  1865.  (See  Kektuckt  Rbsolutionb;  Cohven- 
TiON,  Hartford;  Judiciary;  Allegiancb;  Nul- 
lification;  Secbssion;  Rboonbtruction  ;  Na- 
tion.) Throughout  this  struggle  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  in  turn  declared  its  own  *'  sov- 
ei^ignty,"  and  denounced  as  almost  treasonable 
similar  declarations  in  other  cases  by  other  states. 
Where  these  declarations  stopped,  and  were  in- 
tended to  stop,  at  naked  assertion,  they  come 
properly  under  ova  third  head  of  "state  rights." 
In  this  form  they  have  always  been  common,  and 
probably  will  again  be  conmion,  though  they  have 
much  decreased  in  frequency  since  1865.  So  late 
as  March  19,  1859,  on  the  occasion  of  a  supreme 
court  decision  against  the  Wisconsin  "personal 
liberty  law "  (see  that  title),  the  state  legislature 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  last  of  which 
spoke  the  following  strong  language:  "that  the 
several  states  which  formed  that  instrument  [the 
constitution],  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
have  the  unquestionable  right  to  Judge  of  its  in- 
fractions ;  and  that  a  paailwe  defiance  by  those 
sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under 
color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  remedy." 
References  to  sovereign  states  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states  have  since  been  by  no  means  unusual 
in  legislative  resolutions  and  judicial  decisions. 
A  good  example  is  in  the  message  of  Qov.  Rob- 
inson, of  New  York,  June  14,  1878,  vetoing  a  bill 
to  enable  creditors  of  other  states  to  sue  through 
New  York  state  officers :  "  It  requires  the  state  to 
lay  down  its  dignity,  its  honor  and  its  integrity  as 
a  sovereign  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  become  a 
collecting  agent  for  speculators  in  state  bonds." 
In  none  of  them  has  there  been  any  apparent 
notion  of  a  possible  maintenance  of  the  so-called 
sovereignty  by  force  in  case  of  opposition  to  it. 
We  are  interested  only  in  the  cases  where  this 
final  test  of  sovereignty  has  been  brought  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  fairly  doubtful  whether  the  New  Eng- 
land opposition  to  the  embargo  and  the  war  of 
1812  falls  in  the  former  or  in  the  latter  class.  The 
probability  is  that  it  really  meant  state  sovereignty 
to  a  few  of  the  leaders,  but  only  state  rights  to 
the  mass  of  the  leaders  and  followers.      The 


action  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Olmstead  case,  ii» 
1809,  and  of  Georgia  in  the  Cherokee  case,  io 
1880-82  (see  that  title),  inclined  toward  the  forci- 
ble maintenance  of  the  state's  will.  In  the  former 
case  the  national  authority  was  enforced,  and  in 
the  latter  it  was  yielded.  South  Carolina's  nullifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  act  in  1832  fulfilled  every  requi- 
site of  the  theory  of  state  sovereignty  by  employ- 
ing a  formal  state  convention  to  declare  the  un- 
controllable will  of  the  state.  This  was  therefore- 
the  first  fair  and  open  attempt  in  our  history  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  to  its  logical  consequences, 
and  it  was  a  failure.  The  inability  of  the  state 
to  maintain  its  ground  was  so  evident  that  an 
unofficial  assemblage  suspended  the  sovereign  wiU 
of  the  state  to  a  point  beyond  the  designated  time. 
From  this  time  state  sovereignty  bec^une  inextri- 
cably blended  with  slavery,  until  the  growing  un- 
ion of  both  ended  in  secession  m  1860-61.  (See 
SiiAVKRT,  Sbcesbiok.)  It  is  very  true,  as  most 
southern  writers  assert,  that  the  fimdamental  iasoe- 
on  which  the  seceding  states  waged  war  in  1861--5  - 
was  the  maintenance  of  "the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment," that  is,  of  state  sovereignty ;  and  that, 
in  comparison  with  this,  slavery  was  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  true,  that,  when  a  state  had  once 
pronounced  its  will  to  secede,  both  the  supporters 
and  the  opposers  of  secession  felt  bound  to  maintain 
the  will  of  the  state,  even  to  the  extent  of  war 
against  the  United  States,  ^ut  it  is  equally  true, 
that  no  such  issue  would  ever  have  been  presented 
but  for  slavery  and  its  progressive  influence  in 
arraying  the  will  of  the  state  against  the  will  of 
the  nation.  When  the  issue  was  at  last  presented, 
it  could  no  longer  be  avoided.  There  was  no 
room  for  forbearance,  or,  as  Patrick  Henry  termed 
it,  "magnanimity";  sovereignty  was  brought  to 
the  touchstone,  and  state  sovereignty  was  found 
wanting.  —  In  the  subsequent  process  of  recon- 
struction (see  that  title),  there  was  very  much  that 
was  at  variance  not  only  with  state  sovereignty, 
but  with  state  rights  as  well.  The  power  over 
the  militia,  the  elective  franchise,  the  state  courts, 
and  the  police  reguhition  of  cities  and  towns, 
which  the  universal  national  will  decrees  to  be  in 
the  states,  was  for  a  time  withheld  from  the  lately 
seceding  states.  If  this  was  intended  in  any  way 
as  a  certificate  of  burial  for  the  defunct  theory  of 
state  sovereignty,  it  served  the  further  purpose 
of  bringing  into  plainer  view  the  healthy  doctrine 
of  state  rights ;  for  the  punishment  was  so  abhcM'- 
rent  to  the  national  instincts  that  it  was  vetv 
rapidly  abandoned.  Out  of  all  the  struggles  of 
the  past  has  come  the  unanimous  will  of  the 
nation,  equally  opposed  to  state  sovereignty  and 
to  centralization,  that  it  shall  be  an  indissoluble 
Union  of  indestructible  states.  —  II.  Undor  the 
first  head  the  effort  has  been  made  to  show  the 
baselessness  of  state  sovereignty  from  the  single 
historical  fact  that  the  will  of  the  nation  has 
always  been  the  controlling  power,  though  it  h^ 
always  been  forbearing  in  nonessentials.  It  fe 
necessary  further  to  adduce  some  other  more  iso- 
lated facts,  all  showing  that  the  states  were  never 
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flOTereigzu.  —  1.  It  is  essential  that  a  soTereignty 
should  have  complete  power  of  independent  ac- 
tion in  external  affairs  as  well  as  in  internal  affairs. 
Foreign  nations,  in  their  intercourse  with  a  state, 
look,  not  to  assertions  of  sovereignty,  but  to  the 
fact,  and  regulate  their  recognition  and  diplomat- 
ic relations  accordingly.  What  are  we  to  think 
'  of  a  "  sovereignty"  that  never  declared  or  waged 
a  war,  never  concluded  a  peace,  never  sent  or 
received  an  ambassador,  never  flew  a  recognized 
flag,  and  never  formed  a  treaty  or  an  alliance  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  history  of  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
the  states.  The  few  exceptions,  the  New  England 
union  (see  that  title),  the  Indian  wars  and  treaties 
of  New  England  and  the  south,  the  pine  tree 
flag  and  coinage,  were  sub  rosa  appropriations  of 
the  insignia  of  sovereignty,  unrecognized  by  any 
others  than  the  appropriators,  and  most  of  them 
occurred  in  colonial  times,  when  sovereignty, 
other  than  the  king's,  was  unthought  of.  Even 
when  the  colonies  became  states,  the  usual  Amer- 
ican political  sense  showed  itself  through  all  the 
declarations  of  state  sovereignty :  none  of  their 
state  constitutions  purported  to  give  the  state  gov- 
ernments any  of  the  powers  above  enumerated, 
nor  was  this  withholding  of  power  the  conse- 
quence of.  any  agreement  in  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, for  all  the  state  constitutions  were 
framed  before,  most  of  them  five  years  before, 
the  articles  of  confederation  went  into  force.  It 
-was  the  consequence  of  the  instinctive  national 
sense  that  these  belonged  to  the  real  sovereignty, 
the  nation.  There  is  a  single  remarkable  excep- 
tion, the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina constitution  of  1776:  "That  the  president 
[governor]  and  commander-in-chief  shall  have  no 
power  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  enter  into  any 
final  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  the  general 
assembly  and  legislative  council."  But  even  this 
(unaltered  until  1790)  must  be  taken  as  only  an 
argument  from  authority,  since  the  implied  treaty 
power  of  the  state  was  never  maintained  in  fact. 
—  2.  The  states  have  nowhere  shown  their  lack 
of  the  essentials  of  sovereignty  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  their  self-confessed  inability  to  stand 
alone.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  struggle  between 
the  nation  and  the  king,  in  1775,  the  boldest  of  the 
states,  Massachusetts,  was  the  loudest  in  calling 
upon  the  continental  congress  for  help  to  maintain 
her  integrity.  The  first  state  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, New  Hampshire,  did  so  only  after  seeking 
the  patronage  of  congress,  and  all  the  other  states, 
except  South  Carolina,  waited,  before  taking  the 
same  step,  for  the  general  recommendation  of 
congress,  May  15, 1776,  referred  to  above.  In  the 
articles  of  confederation  each  state  legislature  un- 
dertook to  covenant  with  all  the  others  for  pro- 
tection. This  was  found  to  be  too  weak  a  safe- 
guard, and  the  nakedness  of  state  sovereignty  was 
fully  exposed  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution: 
"  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  tliem  against  invasion 
and  *  *  *  against  domestic  violence."    Even  in 


1861  the  seceding  states,  which  so  loudly  declared 
their  sovereignty,  were  at  the  same  time  contra- 
dicting the  assertion  by  their  instinctive  efforts  to 
form  a  new  nation  for  the  protection  of  state  sov- 
ereignty. A  sovereignty  incapable  of  self -main- 
tenance, and  always  under  the  protection  of  a  high- 
er power,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  —  8.  A  still 
stronger  objection  is  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ments, whether  they  be  called  federal  or  national,, 
which  have  been  formed  in,  for  and  by  the  Union. 
The  first,  or  revolutionary,  government  of  the  con- 
tinental congress,  was  absolutely  opposed  to  state- 
sovereignty.  The  armies  which  were  mustered*, 
the  navies  which  were  created,  the  war  which  was- 
waged,  the  flag  which  was  displayed,  the  treaties- 
which  were  made,  and  the  debt  which  was  con- 
tracted, were  all  exclusively  national,  and  depend- 
ed for  their  credit  on  the  will  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Congress  even  showed  its  national  nature 
by  declaring  independence  without  the  assent  of 
New  York,  and  by  practically  making  Washington 
dictator  in  1777.  Even  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, though  they  declared  the  sovereignty  of  each 
state,  contradicted  the  assertion  hy  leaving  the  in- 
signia of  sovereignty  to  the  national  government. 
When  we  come  to  the  constitution,  the  objection 
becomes  absolutely  insuperable.  The  prohibitions, 
upon  the  states  in  section  10  of  article  I.  are  all 
prohibitions  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers;, 
the  states,  then,  were  not  in  fact  regarded  as  sov- 
ereignties, either  by  themselves  or  by  others.  The 
same  argument  can  not  be  applied  to  the  preced- 
ing section,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  by  the  United  States;  for  these  are  all  mat- 
ters of  routine,  not  sovereign  powers.  Under  the 
constitution  the  states  were  not  to  have  even  the 
appearance  of  sovereignties:  the  powers  to  declare 
war,  to  make  peace,  to  conclude  treaties,  to  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  to  punish  treason,  were 
now  placed  where  they  belonged,  in  the  national 
government.  If  states  formed  the  constitution, 
they  stultified  their  own  assertions  of  sovereignty. 
The  conclusion  must  be,  not  that  states,  state  gov- 
ernments or  the  federal  government  is  sovereign, 
possessed  of  uncontrollable  power,  but  that  the- 
people  of  the  nation,  divided  by  its  own  will  into 
states,  is  sovereign. — The  idea  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states  was  only  suspended  by  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  ready  to  be  revived 
at  any  moment  by  the  will  of  the  state,  though  it 
was  the  general  southern  doctrine  after  about  1803 
(see  Secbssion),  is  altogether  too  fine  spun  for 
practical  use  or  recognition.  The  idea  of  a  coma- 
tose sovereignty,  of  a  sovereignty  which  sleeps- 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  but  wakes  at  the  exercise  of 
its  own  suspended  will,  of  an  uncontrollable  will 
which  still  exista  though  it  has  resigned  its  es- 
sence to  another,  of  an  abdicated  sovereign  peace- 
ably reviving  its  own  sovereignty,  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  political  dogma;  and  its  evident  fal- 
lacy is  enough  to  disprove  the  notion  that  the 
states  were  ever  sovereign.  —  Above  ail,  the  pro- 
vision for  amendment  by  three-fourths,  not  by  all, 
of  the  states,  is  a  flat  negative  to  state  sovereignty.. 
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There  is,  with  the  obsolete  exception  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  until  1808,  and  with  the  al- 
ways controlling  retention  of  state  lines,  no  limit 
upon  the  power  of  amendment.  Can  we  imag- 
ine real  sovereignties  not  only  ''suspending"  the 
exercise  of  their  own  wills  on  points  certain,  but 
agreeing  to  accept  as  their  own  the  unlimited  and 
indefinite  future  will  of  three-fourths  of  their  as- 
sociates? And  yet  the  only  alternative  for  state 
sovereignty  is  to  imagine  the  states  as  making  the 
agreement  without  the  intention  of  keeping  it. 
This  one  provision  for  amendment  is  sufficient  to 
outweigh  all  the  arguments  from  authority  that 
could  be  adduced.  —  4.  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  state  sovereignty  is  essential  to  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  is  only  denied  because  of  the  desire 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  a  national  or  centralized 
government.  In  fact,  the  government  is  both  na- 
tional and  federal :  not,  as  the  "  Federalist "  asserts, 
partly  national  and  partly  federal,  by  the  will  of 
the  states;  but  together  national  and  federal,  by 
the  will  of  the  whole  people.  Powerful  enough  to 
have  established  the  most  centralized  gOTemment, 
if  it  had  been  foolish  enough  to  desire  it,  the  na- 
tional will  has  always,  of  its  own  motion,  limited 
itself  to  such  a  government  as  the  states  should 
agree  upon,  a  federal  government.  When  the 
nation's  first  instruments,  the  state  legislatures, 
proved  unfit,  the  nation  was  strong  enough  to 
wipe  out  their  work  and  substitute  abetter;  but  it 
^till  pledged  itself  to  maintain  the  states  intact, 
and  to  make  no  change  in  the  constitution  on 
which  three-fourths  of  the  states  could  not  agree. 
This  universal  American  predilection  to  a  federal 
form  of  government  has  made  it  possible  to  argue 
in  favor  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  original  thirteen 
states,  but  the  case  is  altogether  different  when  we 
come  to  the  states  which  have  been  subsequently 
admitted  under  the  constitution.  So  difilcult  is  it 
to  ascribe  their  existence  to  their  own  uncontrol- 
lable will,  or  to  anything  else  than  the  uncontrol- 
lable will  of  the  nation,  that  the  advocates  of  state 
sovereignty  here  find  (and  evade)  their  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  Take  the  state  of  Missouri  as  an  ex- 
ample. Its  territory  was  sold  by  France  to  a  sov- 
ereignty, the  United  States,  not  to  any  or  all  of 
the  states.  It  was  bought  by  the  nation  as  a  sov- 
ereignty, not  by  any  permission  given  by  the  states 
in  a  written  constitution.  Its  original  acquisition, 
its  erection  into  a  territory,  its  government  as  a 
territory,  were  alike  the  results  of  the  national 
will.  And  when  its  population  had  grown  sufli- 
ciently  to  justify  hope  of  stability,  the  national  au- 
thority regulated  .the  formation  of  a  state  govern- 
ment, established  its  boundaries,  and  finally,  in  its 
own  time  and  on  its  own  terms,  admitted  the  new 
state  to  the  Union.  Will  any  man  be  bold  enough 
to  specify  where  and  when  the  sovereignty,  the 
uncontrollable  will,  of  Missouri  came  into  this  long 
process  as  a  factor?  To  whom,  then,  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  owe  what  would  still  often  be 
called  their  "sovereignty,"  the  absolute  power 
over  their  own  affairs,  which  they  have  enjoyed 
Bince  1820,  but  did  not  enjoy  before  1830?    Evi- 


dently, to  the  national  will.  There  is  not  a  state, 
old  or  new,  in  this  Union,  whose  will  has  been  oon- 
sidered  in  the  establishment  of  its  own  bounda- 
ries. The  boundaries  of  the  original  thirteen 
states  and  of  Vermont  were  fixed  by  the  royal 
power  and  its  agents;  the  boundaries  of  new  states, 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  states,  have  been  fixed  under  the  supervision' 
of  the  new  national  sovereignty;  and  neit|ier  of 
these  classes  of  pieudo  sovereignties  has  ever  had 
the  power  to  add  one  cubit  to  its  area  of  its  own 
uncontrollable  will.  Indeed,  one  of  them  (Iowa) 
was  refused  admission  until  she  would  accept  the 
boundaries  which  the  national  will  had  fixed  for 
her.  The  only  fair  arguments  to  the  contrary  are 
Rhode  Island  and  Texas.  (See  those  titles.)  But 
these  were  only  apparent.  The  long  resistance  of 
the  former  to  Uie  encroachments  of  her  neighbore 
was  passive,  not  active;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter,  which  her  own  power  had  been  unable  to 
establish  as  she  claimed,  were  finally  fixed  by  the 
United  States.  Texas,  indeed,  is  a  good  deal  of 
an  anomaly  in  her  entrance  to  our  system.  An 
undoubted  sovereignty  previously,  she  was  rather 
united  to  the  Union  than  admitted  to  it.  Some  of 
the  whigs,  who  were  opposed  to  the  admission, 
even  claimed  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  the  United  States  had  annexed  Texas, 
or  Texas  had  annexed  the  United  States;  that  the 
junction  of  the  two  republics  had  properly  abol- 
ished the  constitutions  of  both,  and  vacated  the 
offices  of  their  respective  presidents;  and  that  a 
new  constitution  and  a  new  president  were  neces- 
sary for  the  new  nation.  But  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  one  of  the  two  parties  was  taken  as 
a  sufficient  offset  for  all  legal  informalities,  and 
the  ''annexation"  was  consummated  Barring 
this  anomalous  case,  the  origin  of  state  sovereignty 
in  new  states  is  a  field  of  inquiry  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  of  state  sovereignty  can  not 
be  induced  to  enter.  The  ablest  and  latest  of  them, 
in  his  "  Republic  of  Republics,"  dted  below,  has 
a  chapter  of  eight  pages  on  *'  Sovereignty  in  the 
new  states,"  in  which  the  whole  question  is  evaded 
carefully  and  successfully.  Its  only  attempt  at 
argument  is  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  chap- 
ter: "Can  you  think,  dear  reader,  of  any  political 
difference  between  Ohio  and  Connecticut,  Yiijpn- 
ia  and  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Texas,  Geoiiga 
and  California,  as  to  iUUus,  capacity  or  ri|^ts?  " 
And  the  answer  must  be:  There  is  no  difference; 
each  and  all  owe  their  ^atus,  capacity  and  rights 
to  the  power  which  won  them,  by  force  or  pur- 
chase, from  Qreat  Britain,  France,  Spain  or  Mex- 
ico, and  which  has  since  maintained  them,  the 
nation.  —  In  fact,  state  sovereignty  is  the  deadli- 
est of  all  enemies  to  a  federal  government.  In  a 
government  without  the  federal  principle,  the  en- 
trance of  the  error  is  impossible,  or  extremdy  dif- 
ficult. As  soon  as  the  federal  principle  enters,  its 
parasite  enters  with  it,  and  usually  succeeds  in 
destroying  it.  A  permanent  federal  Union,  based 
upon  the  uncontrollable  will  of  the  states  whidi 
composed  it,  would  be  as  impossible  as  permanent 
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connection  between,  man  and  -woman  without  law- 
ful marriage.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  nation, 
by  the  certainty  which  it  gives  to  the  bond,  places 
in  the  category  of  the  impossible  countless  griev- 
ances which,  without  a  national  power,  would 
soon  be  magnified  by  state  Jealousy  and  state  dem- 
agogues into  good  reason  for  dissolution  of  the 
4)ond.  He,  then,  who  denies  state  sovereignty,  but 
upholds  state  rights,  does  so  not  in  defense  of  the 
national  power,  which  is  perfectly  able  to  defend 
itself,  but  in  defense  of  the  most  beautiful  and  yet 
delicate  of  all  schemes  of  government,  the  federal 
system.  —  III.  State  Rights.  From  1800  until 
1865  the  phrase  **  state  rights  "  looked  directly  or 
indirectly  to  but  one  of  the  supposed  rights  of  a 
state,  the  right  of  secession.  The  political  revo- 
lution of  1800  was  caused  very  largely  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  mass  of  the  people  against  the  federal- 
ist idea  that  the  federal  government  was  sovereign, 
a  very  different  thing  trom  the  assertion  that  the 
nation  is  sovereign.  The  new  party  that  then  as- 
sumed control  of  the  federal  government  did  so 
on  the  theory  that  the  federal  government  was  the 
I  servant  of  the  states,  and  that  the  Union  was 
wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  states.  This 
theory  was  summed  up  in  the  name  "  state  rights 
democrat. "  In  the  north  and  west  the  theory  had 
disappeared  in  reality  long  before  1860,  and  men 
in  those  sections  who  called  themselves  *'  state 
rights  democrats  "  were  hard  pressed  to  reconcile 
their  party  name  and  their  support  of  the  war 
against  the  rebellion.  In  the  south  the  name  and 
theory  were  kept  in  complete  sympathy  by  the 
multifarious  influences  of  slavery  until  state  sov- 
ereignty and  slavery  went  down  in  a  common 
overthrow  in  1865.  *'  State  rights  "  may  now  take 
its  proper  signification,  that  which  belonged  to  it 
in  reality  even  while  "state  sovereignty"  was 
giren  as  its  formal  name.  —  In  reading  the  de- 
bates of  the  period  from  1775  until  1780,  no  one 
can  help  noticing  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
word  ' '  sovereignty  "  is  used.  The  same  men  who 
recognize  at  every  step  in  fact  the  existence  of  a 
national  sovereignty,  continue  to  r^er  to  the  states 
as  *'  sovereignties."  The  same  Wilson,  whose  ex- 
act and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  ultimate  na- 
tional sovereignty  has  been  used  above,  speaks 
thus  in  another  place :  '*  The  business  of  the  fed- 
eral convention  •  •  •  comprehended  the  views 
and  establishments  of  thirteen  independent  sover- 
eignties." And  such  apparent  contradictions  are 
not  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  "  The  American 
Statesman's  Dictionary,"  says  von  Hoist,  "was 
written  in  double  columns,  and  the  chief  terms 
of  his  vocabulary  were  not  infrequently  inserted 
twice:  in  the  right-hand  column,  in  the  sense 
which  accorded  with  actual  facts,  and  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tendency  toward  particularism ;  in 
the  left,  in  their  logical  sense,  the  sense  which  the 
logic  of  facts  has  gradually  and  through  many  a 
bitter  struggle  brought  out  into  bold  relief,  and 
-which  it  will  finally  stamp  as  their  exclusive  mean- 
ing." If  they  endeavored  to  '*  outdo  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  by  making  thirteen  one,  while  leav- 


ing the  one  thirteen,*  ft  was  because  they  were- 
conscious  that  the  thirteen  were  thirteen  by  the- 
will,  protection  and  support  of  the  one.  It  is  by 
the  citation  of  one  member  of  each  of  these  verbal 
contradictions  that  the-  advocates  of  state  sover- 
eignty have  built  up  their  argument  from  author- 
ity, making  the  "  fathers  of  the  republic  "  the  fa- 
thers of  their  theory,  while  ignoring  the  practical 
application  by  which  the*  fathers  aforesaid  ex- 
plained their  apparent  contradictions.  The  con- 
tradiction will  disappear  if  we  take  in  set  terms 
what  the  fathers  took  in  practice,  that  the  states 
were  not  sovereign  of  their  uncontrollable  will, 
but  that  they  possessed  absolute  power  in  their 
own  sphere  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  "  State 
sovereignty  "  then  takes  its  proper  form  of  **  state- 
rights."  The  nation  may  diminish  or  enlarge  the^ 
sphere  of  the  states :  it  has  repeatedly  done  both 
by  amendments;  but,  whatever  the  sphere  of  the- 
states  may  be,  they  are  supreme  within  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  leduces  the  states  to  the  rank  of 
counties,  but  the  objection  will  not  hold.  The  will 
of  a  state,  to  which  the- nation  has  abandoned  the- 
control  of  cities^  towns  and  counties,  is  easily  ex- 
pressed and  exercised  r  but  the  will  of  the  nation 
can  only  be  expressed-  and  exercised  with  such 
enormous  difficulty  that  the  states  are  practically 
safe  from  it,  unless  an  unusually  great  emergency 
calls  it  forth.  What  present  hope  is  there  for  any 
suggested  amendment  to  the  constitution?  It  may 
further  be  said  that  sucLa  theory  allows  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  ai  monarchy  in  the  United 
States.  Be  it  so  :  pray,  who  is  to  prevent  it  if  the 
national  will  should  incline  to  a  step  so  foolish?- 
He  who  assumes  to  prevent  it  must  do  so  by  force. 
Who  could  have  prevented  it  in  1775  or  in  1787-9,. 
if  the  nation  had  willed  it?  The  report  was  com- 
mon in  1787  that  a  part  of  the  convention's  plaa 
was  to  call  an  Englisli  prince  of  the  blood  to  the- 
throne  of  the  United  States.  Had  the  report  been* 
coiTect,  and  the  step  been:  ratified,  the  only  diifer- 
ence  in  the  result  would  have  been  that  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  North  Carolhia  would  have  felt  from  a  sel. 
fish  royal  personally  a  pressure  very  different  from: 
the  magnanimous  forbearance- which  a  republican 
government  could  afford  to  exercise.  But  the  sov- 
ereignty would  have  been  alike- in  both  cases,  and 
its  exponent  the  same  in  kind;  differing  only  in< 
degree.  —  And  how  in*  reality  does  this  assail  the- 
dignity  of  the  states,  since  it  plants  their  authority 
on  a  base  so  broad  as  to  be  practically  immovable? 
Federal  government  and  state  governments  are 
alike  exponents  of  the  national  will,  and  the  effort 
to  secede  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  unconstitution- 
ally oppress  a  state  on  the  other,  are  alike  defiances 
of  the  national  will,  though,  if  successful,  the  lat- 
ter may  be  atoned  for,  while  the  former  can  not. 
It  is  notorious  matter  of  fact,  that,  in  a  peaceable 
and  legal  struggle  between  the  federal  government 
and  a  state  government,  the  national  sympathy  is 
rather  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former;  and  the 
state  government,  supported  by  the  consciousness 
of  this  general  sympathy,  and  aided  by  its  own 
greater  intensity  o£  interest,,  has.  a  much  greater 
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probability  of  success.  If  the  struggle  veiges 
toward  a  settlement  by  force,  national  sympathy 
for  the  state  government  decreases,  until  the  dis- 
tinctive federal  authority  is  formally  or  actually 
acknowledged;  and  then  the  controlling  national 
feeling  shows  itself  by  marking  as  a  victim  for 
political  punishment  any  department  or  officer  of 
the  federal  government  that  has  been  instrumental 
in  thrusting  upon  a  state  the  alternative  of  force 
or  submission.  The  national  will  approved  the 
federalist  measures  of  1798»  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Adams  against  Georgia  in- 1824,  the  nullifica- 
tion proclamation  drawn  up  by  Edward  Livings- 
ton against  South  Carolina  in  1882,  and  the  forci- 
ble suppreasion  of  ku-klux  disorders  by  the  Grant 
^administration  in  1871-8;  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
national  sympathy  almost  instantly  showed  itself 
against  the  authors  of  the  acts  which  had  been 
•approved.  Even  in  ordinary  politics,  there  is  no 
greater  danger  to  an  American  administration  than 
the  well  or  ill  founded  belief  that  it  is  endeavor- 
ing to  coerce  the  will  of  its  own  party  in  a  state. 
"  [American]  men,"  said  Hamilton,  bitterly,  "are 
rather  reasoning  than  reasonable  animals";  and 
the  national  devotion  to  a  federal  system  must  be 
fully  taken  into  account  by  any  one  who  would 
attempt  to  study  American  political  history. — 
And  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  national  feeling 
is  Justified  by  reason,  by  the  events  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  It  is  so 
obviously  impossible  for  any  mere  centralized 
government  to  consult  wisely  and  well  the  di- 
verse interests  of  California,  Maine  and  Florida, 
■as  far  apart  in  distance  and  climate  as  London, 
Teheran  and  Morocco,  that  the  absolute  neces- 
«ity  of  the  federal  system  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized without  question.  The  people  of  each 
4tate  feel  that  the  principle  on  which  their  own 
happiness  and  comfort  rest  would  be  destoyed  if 
they  should  connive  at  an  encroachment  by  the 
federal  government  upon  the  sphere  of  another 
«tate.  They  know  instinctively  that  in  so  vast  a 
•country  the  choice  is  between  the  federal  system 
and  disunion,  for  the  most  solidb'  based  centralized 
government  could  not  hold  the  nation  together  six 
months;  and  in  the  train  of  disunion  come  diplo- 
matic relations,  international  wars,  standing  ar- 
mies, and  the  subordination  of  the  many  to  the 
few.  Rather  than  admit  the  first  appearance  of 
«uch  evils,  they  have  denied  to  the  states  the  power 
to  recall  their  senators ;  rather  than  suffer  the 
reality,  they  have  surrendered  the  dearest  preju- 
-dices  of  their  nature,  and  conquered  and  recon- 
structed a  portion  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  They 
perceive  that  a  federal  system,  so  far  from  being 
in  any  need  of  state  sovereignty,  is  injured  by  the 
first  appearance  of  state  sovereignty  and  the  diplo- 
matic relations  implied  in  it;  but  that  any  aban- 
donment or  infringement  of  state  rights  is  an  insult 
4Lnd  an  injury  to  the  nation,  and  a  subtle  attack 
upon  the  federal  system,  in  which  alone  the 
nation  can  maintain  its  unity.  And  the  lessons 
which  the  past  has  taught  are  of  such  a  nature 
^hat  the  future  can  only  add  force  to  thenL    State 


sovereignty,  with  its  shifting  possibilitieB  of 
rangements  of  federal  associations,  disunioDS  and 
reunions,  might  have  been  possible  in  a  limited 
area,  with  small  population,  slight  internal  inter- 
ests, and  no  foreign  intercourse ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible even  in  1775,  and  every  doubling  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth  since  has  only  made  the  impos- 
sibility more  patent.  And  in  exactly  the  reverse 
order,  the  nuuntenance  of  state  rights,  comfpars- 
tively  unimportant  in  1775,  has  grown  every  year 
more  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
whether  viewed  as  states  or  as  a  nation.  The 
area  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  closely  similar  to 
that  of  England,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
reason  why  New  York  should  not  expect  to  rival 
England  in  population  and  in  wealth.  At  any 
rate,  every  advance  toward  that  point  is  a  stronger 
reason  not  only  why  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  increasing  population  of  New  York  should  be 
consulted,  but  also  why  the  rest  of  the  country, 
with  its  increasing  stake  in  the  welfare  of  New 
York,  should  consult  it  by  maintaining  the  state 
rights  of  New  York.  — In  this  essential  respect, 
there  seems  at  present  to  be  little  fear  for  the 
future.  It  is,  of  course,  not  so  easy  for  one  who 
is  in  the  current  of  events,  as  for  one  who  looks 
from  the  outside,  to  calculate  exactly  their  force 
and  direction;  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen  now, 
the  intensity  of  the  national  predilection  for  state 
rights  is  increasing,  not  diminishing.  Mr.  £.  A. 
Freeman,  in  his  magazine  article,  cited  below, 
lays  stress  on  the  general  American  substitution 
of  the  word  ''national,"  since  1860,  for  tlie  word 
"federal."  "It  used  to  be  'federal  capital/ 
'federal  army,'  'federal  revenue,*  etc.;  now,  the 
word  'national'  is  almost  always  used  instead. 
This  surely  marks  a  tendency  to  forget  the  federal 
character  of  the  national  government,  or  at  least 
to  forget  that  its  federal  character  is  its  veiy 
essence.".  The  argument  would  be  very  strong  if 
the  change  had  taken  place  in  a  period  of  peace; 
but  the  change  really  shows  no  sign  of  perma- 
nence, and  is  only  one  of  the  last  waves  of  the 
tremendous  exertion  of  national  sovereignty  in 
1861-5,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be  again  made 
necessary.  A  stronger  argument  is  drawn  from 
the  passage  of  laws  by  congress,  such  as  the  na- 
tional banidng  law,  the  general  election  law,  and  a 
few  other  statutes,  which  conflict  with  what  were 
long  considered  state  rights.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional cases,  due  to  causes  entirely  outside  of  state 
rights.  It  is  far  more  noteworthy  that  state  rights 
even  of  the  conquered  states,  have  come  unscathed 
through  the  storm  of  a  desolating  war  directed 
against  a  number  of  the  states.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  specify  any  point  in  which  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment by  states  has  been  seriously  marred  ance 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Wherein  do  the 
people  of  New  York  or  Virginia  govern  themselves 
less  now  than  in  1789?  The  only  fear  to  the  con- 
trary is  in  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary; but  these  would  punish  and  correct  them- 
selves by  so  clogging  the  federal  courts  with  busi- 
ness as  to  compel  their  reformation  by  the  national 
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^wiU.    And  while  the  outlines  have  been  main- 
tained, the  state's  power  has  grown  pari  pauu 
with  that  of  the  nation:  New  York  is  now  a 
ratronger  and  richer  state,  a  more  powerful  gov- 
-emment,  a  more  valuable  friend  in  peace,  a  more 
formidable  enemy  in  war,  than  the  whole  United 
States  in  1789.    Under  the  silent  but  potentially 
•omnipotent  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  New  York 
has  always  enjoyed  a  power  of  self-government 
which  her  own  sovereignty  could  not  have  made 
more  absolute,  and  might  easily  have  made  much 
more  doubtful.     Under  the  shadow  of  the  power- 
ful commonwealths  of  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
.aylvania,  the  little  states  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  are  living  their  own  peculiar  life,  under 
the  national  o^m,  with  an  absolute  fearlessness  of 
interference  from  their  neighbors  for  which  many 
a  stronger  state  elsewhere  mig^t  well  have  bartered 
the  Philistine  armor  of  ' '  sovereignty. "    The  very 
^same  cause,  the  steady  growth  of  the  states  in 
population,  wealth  and  material  interests,  which 
would  have  made  state  sovereignty  yearly  more 
•dangerous  and  hateful  to  the  nation,  makes  state 
rights  dearer  and  more  evidently  essential.  — And 
it  does  not  require  a  very  close  scrutiny  of  passing 
-events  to  see  that  the  same  cause  which  has  Just 
been  mentioned  is  actually  developing  a  deeper 
■  shade  of  particularism  than  even  state  rights.    As 
the  state  grows  more  populous  and  wealthy,  a 
..growing  diversity  of  interests  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  develops  a  particularist  feeling  within  the 
.state  itself.    The  germ  of  the  feeling  has  always 
«xisted  in  some  of  the  states.    Western  and  eastern 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  have  quite  regularly  taken 
opposite  political  directions,  and  in  one  of  them 
(Virginia)  tlie  fissure,  expanding  under  the  force 
of  open  war,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  state.    But  in  all  the  larger  states,  there  are 
indications  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  feeling; 
and  the  probability  is,  that,  as  soon  as  population 
becomes  dense,  the  pressure  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests will  be  relieved  by  the  throwing  off  of  new 
states.    Already  New  York  has  three  fairly  de- 
flned  sections,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south- 
cast,  any  one  of  which  is  a  potential  state.    The 
onormous  and  diversified  area  of  Texas  was  never 
made  for  a  single  state;  and  only  increasing  den- 
sity of  population  is  needed  to  hiake  the  same 
thing  evident  in  other  cases.    The  silent  growth 
•of  the  feeling  may  be  estimated  from  a  single  in- 
stance.    In  1794  the  so-called  "whisky  insur- 
rection" (see  that  title),  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
was  suppressed  by  militia,  a  part  of  the  force  being 
drawn  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
In  1877  the  same  region  was  the  scene  of  a  part 
•of  the  railroad  riots,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  employ  militia  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
.state  in  restoring  order.    Let  him  who  remembers 
the  delirium  of  passion  with  which  men  of  all 
classes  resisted  the  attempt,  ask  himself  what  the 
result  would  have  been  if  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
or  Virginia  militia  had  again  been  introduced, 
^nd  say  whether  the  particularist  feeling  is  less 


strong  in  that  region  now  than  in  1794.  It  is  even 
evident  that  the  particularist  feeling  is  not  con- 
fined entirely  to  sections  of  states,  but  that  the 
great  cities  which  have  been  growing  up  on  our 
soil  are  also  developing  a  particularism  of  their 
own.  The  shibboleth  of  "home  rule,"  the  aban- 
donment of  state  and  national  parties  in  local 
elections,  which  has  of  late  years  developed  so 
strong  a  following  in  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  city,  is  only  a  phrasing  of  this 
new  and  deeper  shade  of  particularism,  which 
will  come  out  to  full  view  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  it 
is  needed.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  article  before  re- ' 
f  erred  to,  notes  this  very  peculiarity :  "  An  Amer- 
ican city  is  more  thoroughly  a  commonwealth,  it 
has  more  of  the  feelings  of  a  commonwealth,  than 
an  English  city  has."  Such  evident  tendencies 
may  well  offset  a  temporary  exaggeration  of  the 
word  national.  They  seem  to  show  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  justified  in  their 
abounding  confidence  that  their  political  machine 
has  the  power  to  correct  its  own  errors  and  to 
guard  agamst  its  own  dangers.  —A complete  defi- 
nition of  state  rights  is  an  impossibility.  Theo- 
retically, they  consist  of  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  the  nation  has  not  transferred  to  the 
federal  government  or  forbidden  the  states  to  ex- 
ercise. (See  CoNanrxTTiOK.)  By  leaving  the  states 
and  their  governments  in  situ  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution,  the  nation  confirmed  to  them  a 
power  over  their  own  territory  practically  unlim- 
ited at  the  time;  but  the  rights  and  powers  which 
they  have  since  lost  have  gone  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment by  direct  transfer.  The  rights  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  a  state  government 
must  be  ascertained  by  two  directly  opposite  ques- 
tions :  in  the  case  of  the  former  we  must  ask  what 
rights  have  been  directly  transferred  to  it  by  the 
federal  constitution;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
what  rights  and  powers  have  been  forbidden  to  it 
by  the  state  or  federal  constitutions.  In  the  case 
of  doubtful  powers  the  presumption  is  against  the 
federal  government  and  in  favor  of  the  state,  for 
the  nation  has  given  the  federal  government  a  lim- 
ited charter,  while  it  has  only  circumscribed  the 
state  government  in  certain  particulars.  The  anu* 
probantU  is  upon  the  asserter  of  federal  authority 
and  the  denier  of  state  authority.  The  state's  di- 
rect and  indirect  powers  cover  all  the  field  of  daily 
life  and  interests,  while  multitudes  of  persons  live 
and  die  without  once  coming  directly  in  contact 
with  federal  power  or  practically  realizing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  federal  government  except  by  par- 
ticipation in  biennial  elections.  But  even  this 
does  not  quite  express  the  sum  total  of  state  rights. 
The  states  still  assert  a  power  to  punish  for  trea- 
son, though  the  power  in  offenses  against  the 
United  States  has  been  transferred  to  congress 
(see  Treason);  and  there  are  certain  powers,  such 
as  the  passage  of  insolvency  laws,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  congressional  elections,  which  they  exer- 
cise in  default  of  action  by  congress.  And,  in 
general,  they  have  whatever  powers  their  courts 
may  d^ne  as  their  right,  and  may  succeed,  by 
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persistence  or  ingcnuily,  in  maintaining  against 
the  federal  courts,  always  provided  that  the  con- 
troversy does  not  take  the  aspect  of  force :  in 
that  case  the  state  must  yield  to  the  more  direct 
representatives  of  the  national  will.  Even  in  this 
latter  case,  the  chances  are  still  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  state;  for  it  has,  unless  it  is  very  evidently 
in  the  wrong,  the  pronounced  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  which  works  in  its  favor  in  innumerable 
ways.  Conflicts  of  this  kind  are  not  uncotnmon: 
one  is  in  progress  at  the  present  writing  (1888) 
between  the  federal  and  state  courts  in  New  Jer- 
sey. They  are  always  compromised  or  evaded, 
and  results  will  show  that  the  state  court,  by  claim- 
ing more  than  its  right,  regularly  obtains  all  it  can 
fairly  ask.  (See,  in  general,  CoNSTrrmoN,  Art. 
I.,  §§  4, 8-10;  Art.  III.,  §§  2,  3;  Art.  IV.,  g§  8, 4; 
Art.  V. ;  Art.  VII. ;  and  Amendments,  Arts. 
X.-XV.)— The  theory  of  state  sovereignty  is  best 
stated  in  1  Tucker's  EUiektitone,  Appendix,  note 
D,  and  in  Story's  CammerUaries,  §§  810-818.  For 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  see,  "Ccntz"  's  Bepub- 
lie  of  Republics;  1  Calhoun's  Works;  2  »&.,  197, 
262;  8  i&.,  140;  1  Stephens'  War  Betvoeen  the  States 
(see  index);  Fowler's  Sectional  Controversy,  851; 
Harris'  Political  Conflict  in  America,  212;  Pollard's 
Lost  Cause,  38.  For  the  Madison  theory,  see  Fed- 
eralist (No.  89);  North  American  Review,  October, 
1830,  537;  2  Curtis'  Hilary  of  Vie  Constitution, 
877.  See  also  1  Austin's  Promnce  of  Jurispru- 
dence, 226 ;  1  von  Hoist's  United  States  (Lalor's 
trans.)  1-68;  5  Bancroft's  United  States,  500;  6»&., 
351 ;  Greene's  Historical  View  of  the  Revolution ,  1 19; 
Prince's  Confederation  vs.  Constitution;  2  Rives' 
Life  of  Madison,  871 ;  Hurd's  Law  of  Freedom  and 
Bandage,  cap.  xi. ;  8  Webster's  Works,  448;  1  Ben- 
ton's Thirty  Fears^  View,  860 ;  Brownson's  Amer- 
ican Republic,  195,  289 ;  Mulford's  The  Nation, 
310;  Goodwin's  Natural  History  of  Secession;  H. 
Adams'  Life  of  Randolph;  Poore's  Federal  and 
Stale  Constitutions;  Journals  of  Congress  (under 
dates  named) ;  1-8  Elliot's  Debates  (under  dates 
and  states  named);  Dillon's  Notes  on  Historical 
Evidence;  2  Whig  Review,  455;  Freeman's  Impres- 
sions of  America;  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1880 
(G.  T.  Curtis'  article) ;  1  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
Constitution,  146;  2ib,,  47,  382;  Hurd's  Theory  of 
Our  National  JExistenee,  104,  526.  A.  J. 

STATE,  The.  Although  natural,  and  founded 
on  what  is  most  imperious  in  our  sympathies  and 
our  wants,  society  is  not  maintained  and  preserved 
without  an  effort.  The  bond  which  holds  it  to- 
gether would  be  weak  indeed  and  forever  in  jeop- 
ardy if  a  protective  power  were  not  established 
superior  to  individual  wills  to  keep  them  within 
bounds  and  to  defend  the  persons  and  the  rights 
of  each  against  the  attacks  of  violence.  Men  may 
wish  to  see  the  authority  here  referred  to  invested 
with  this  form  or  that;  they  may  attribute  to  it  this 
G^r  that  historical  origin;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  human  society, 
and  that  only  perfectly  wise  or  perfect  ly  brute  creat- 
ures can  do  without  government.  —  But  it  is  clear 


that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  purely^ 
repressive  authority  with  which  the  elders  of  a 
tribe  are  invested,  and  the  complicated  and  power- 
ful organism  called  the  state  in  nations  advanced  in 
civiliution.  When  society  has  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  development;  when  the  cultivation  of 
land  possessed  in  common  or  appropriated  by  indi- 
viduals requires  security;  when  foresight  inspired 
by  offensive  or  defensive  war  has  engendered  the 
habit  in  a  people  of  making  certain  preparations 
in  common  in  view  of  common  danger  and  enter- 
prises in  common;  and  when  certain  ideas,  belief ;» 
and  feelings,  held  by  all  the  members  of  a  given 
society,  have  given  birth  to  the  moral  unity  of  the 
nation,  the  nation  is  necessarily  developed,  and  as- 
sumes a  character  of  solidity,  duration  and  per- 
manence. It  extends  its  sphere  of  action,  and  U 
completed  by  the  addition  and  regular  working 
of  numerous  wheels,  each  having  a  distinct  ex- 
istence, and  all  functioning  in  harmony.  The 
living  personification  of  the  fatherland,  the  in- 
strument of  its  strength  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
author  and  enforcer  of  the  law,  the  supreme  ar- 
biter of  interests.  Judge  of  peace  and  war,  the 
protector  of  the  weak,  the  representative  of  all 
that  is  general  in  the  wants  of  society,  the  organ 
of  the  common  reason  and  of  the  collective  force 
of  society  :  such  is  the  state  in  all  its  power  and 
majesty.  Superior  to  all  it  governs,  the  state  nev- 
ertheless owes  to  its  own  citizens  all  that  it  is. 
But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  re- 
mark: what  society  has  confided  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  state  as  a  precious  deposit  depends  no 
more  upon  society  than  it  does  upon  the  state — the 
sacred  deposit  of  justice.  (See  Justice.)  Justice 
does  not  emanate  from  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose society ;  it  imposes  itself  on  them  as  their 
rule  of  action.  In  vain  do  certain  publicists  main- 
tain that  the  state  can  do  everything  because  it  is 
above  everything.  Nothing  is  more  destitute  of 
foundation  than  such  an  assertion.  Its  rights 
would  be  limited  by  its  duties  even  if  they  were 
not  limited  by  positive  guarantees  written  in  the 
laws.  The  state,  too,  has  a  rule  and  bridle  in 
justice.  The  law  emanates  from  the  state.  But 
the  power  to  make  the  law  and  to  employ  force 
in  its  service,  does  not  imply  that  the  state  has  the 
unlimited  power  to  make  what  is  unjust  just,  or 
the  just  unjust,  at  its  pleasure.  Human  beings 
are  subject  to  moral  laws,  against  which  the  state 
has  no  more  power  than  it  has  against  the  physi- 
cal laws  which  govern  matter. — (See  Natiok, 
Checks  Ain>  Balaitgeb,  Government,  Govern- 
mental Interference,  Legislation,  Repre- 
sentation.) B. 

STATES^  Constitutional  and  Le^  IHtoi^ 
si  ties  in.  Nothing  more  forcibly  evinces  the 
complex  character  of  American  political  institu- 
tions than  the  numerous  variations  in  the  consti- 
tutions or  fundamental  laws  of  the  states  forming 
the  American  Union.  The  controlling  power  of 
the  federal  constitution  in  matters  where  it  is 
made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  fully  treated 
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elsewhere  in  this  work.  But  the  large  variety  of 
powers  relating  to  the  internal  polity  of  states, 
to  local  administration,  revenue,. expenditure  and 
taxation,  to  the  laws  of  property,  to  corporations, 
municiiMd  or  private,  to  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, to  the  domestic  relations,  etc.,  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  several  state  constitutions, 
and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  by 
state  legislative  bodies.  States  exercise  not  only 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  within  their  own 
boundaries,  limited  only  by  the  power  granted 
to  congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
states  (h  power  of  hitherto  undefined  and  un- 
known extent),  but  they  are  continually  adding 
statute  to  statute  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
munity in  every  concdvable  direction,  untU  their 
constitutions  and  the  body  of  laws  enacted  in 
each  state  form  a  vast  and  sometimes  unwieldy 
mass  of  legislation,  rendering  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  actual  law  on  any  subject, 
in  any  state.  Still  more  complicated  and  vexa- 
tious, to  the  stranger  studying  our  institutions,  is 
the  divided  Jurisdiction  between  the  national  and 
the  state  governments,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  counties  or  municipalities  and  towns  which 
combine  to  make  up  the  state.  A  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  besides  his  allegiance  to  the  national 
government,  which  manages  foreign  relations,  and 
legislates  for  commerce  and  navigation,  public 
lands,  pensions,  patents,  copyrights,  money,  tariff 
and  internal  revenue,  and  other  objects  of  national 
control,  also  owes  allegiance  to  the  state  govern- 
ment, which  taxes  him  to  maintain  a  large  body  of 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  officers,  an  ex- 
tensive public  school  system,  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  unfortunate  classes,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  and  sometimes  for  a  system  of 
public  and  internal  improvements  of  great  extent, 
besides  other  collateral  objects  of  expenditure. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  a  citizen's  share  in  local 
government  and  expenditure,  including  highways 
and  the  administration  of  Justice,  besides,  in  fre- 
quent cases,  taxes  for  public  buildings,  bridges, 
or  other  objects  of  county  necessity  or  ambition. 
Then,  to*  close  the  chapter  of  his  divided  political 
allegiance,  after  he  has  discharged  his  obligation 
to  the  United  States,  to  his  state,  and  to  the  county 
to  which  he  belongs,  the  citizen  is  still  further 
subject  to  participation  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
city  or  town  government  in  the  place  of  his  im- 
mediate abode.  —  It  had  been  designed  to  treat, 
under  the  head  of  Constitutions  (variations  of 
State),  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the  diver- 
sities prevailing  in  the  political  regulations  of  the 
various  states  of  the  Union;  but  it  was  found  that 
very  many  of  these  variations  are  controlled  by 
statute,  and  not  liiy  direct  constitutional  provia- 
ions.  To  sum  up  in  connected  order  the  more 
important  differences  which  prevail  in  the  various 
states  in  matters  of  the  widest  public  interest,  is 
the  object  of  the  present  article.  For  greater  con- 
venience the  several  topics  will  be  treated  in  alpha- 
betical order.  —  Aliens.  Most  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions exclude  aliens,  or  the  subjects  of  f  oreigti 
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governments,  from  suffrage,  until  their  residence 
is  Judged  to  have  been  long  enough  to  familiarize 
them  with  our  political  system.  But  in  fifteen 
states,  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens  are  invested  by  the  constitution 
with  the  right  to  vote  at  elections,  on  the  same 
terms  with  natives  or  actual  citizens.  These 
states,  thus  relaxing  the  rule  which  excludes  from 
political  power  aliens  who  have  not  fulfilled  the 
prescribe  term  for  naturalization,  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
(See  Albbnb,  1  Cyc,  p.  60.)  Aliens  have  the 
right  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  real 
estate  and  personal  property  by  the  laws  of  nearly 
all  the  states.— Ambkdkbstb.  (See  ChruUtutMru 
and  0(mtHHUumalAinendfnenUjy-'BAjJAyr.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Kentucky,  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states  require  the  vote  at  the  pop- 
ular elections  to  be  taken  by  ballots.  Kentucky's 
constitution  provides  that  the  people  shall  vote 
viva  voce,  which,  however,  is  suspended  in  the 
case  of  congressional  elections  by  the  United 
States  law  requiring  congressmen  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot.  Voting  in  state  legislatures,  however, 
is  almost  uniformly  viva  voce,  and  this  is  a  consti- 
tutional requirement  in  Alabama,  California,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee and  Texas.  (See  Ballot,  1  Cyc.,  p.  198.) 
—  Banks.  Some  of  the  state  constitutions  pro- 
hibit absolutely  the  incorporation  of  any  banks 
issuing  circulation  (e,  g.,  California,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Oregon  and  Texas).  The  Wisconsin  con- 
stitution prohibits  the  charter  of  any  banks,  ex- 
cept on  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  state  at  a  general  election.  In  most 
of  the  older  state  constitutions,  adopted  before 
the  congressional  legislation  establishing  the  na- 
tional bank  system,  the  legislature  is  empowered 
to  provide  for  the  organization  of  banks  by  a  gen- 
eral banking  law.  In  ten  or  ti^elve  states  the  con- 
stitution provides  for  the  individual  liability  of 
the  stockholders  to  the  bank  creditors  to  an 
amount  equal '  to  their  respective  shares.  (See 
Banking,  1  Cyc,  p.  204.)— Capital  Pxjnish- 
iTBNT.  (See  Death  BenaUy.)  —  Capitation  Tax. 
(See  Boa  2kr.)  — Census.  While  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  requires  a  decennial  cen- 
sus, which  is  at  intervals  so  far  removed  as  greatly 
to  lessen  its  value  in  a  rapidly  growing  country, 
but  few  of  the  states  have  made  provision  for 
taking  a  state  census  in  intermediate  years.  Con- 
stitutional provisions  in  the  following  named 
states  require  the  legislature  to  provide  for  an 
enumeration  of  the  people  at  the  dates  named  re- 
spectively: New  York  and  Wisconsin,  in  1865, 
and  every  tenth  year  thereafter;  Indiana  (of  voters 
only),  in  1858,  and  every  sixth  year  thereafter; 
Michigan,  in  1854,  and  every  tenth  year  these- 
after;  Kentucky  (voters  only),  in  1867,  and  every 
eighth  year  thereafter;  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota  and  Oregon,  in  1866,  and  every  tenth 
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year  following;  Tennesfiee  (of  voters  only),  in 
1871,  and  each  tenth  year  thereafter;  Florida, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kevada  and  South  Carolina,  ["if 
deemed  necessary"]  in  1875,  and  each  tenth  year 
thereafter;  Colorado,  in  1886,  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter;  Louisiana,  in  1890,  and  every  tenth 
year  thereafter;  Maine  and  Mississippi,  onoe  in 
ten  years,  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The 
constitutions  of  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
permit  the  taking  of  a  census  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  this  was  last  done  in  1876.  No 
constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  exists  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Dllnois,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  constitutions  of  Mary- 
land, Ohio  and  Vermont,  permit  the  taking  of  a 
census,  but  no  legislative  provision  has  been  made 
for  it.  It  thus  appears  that  in  less  than  half  the 
states  is  there  any  provision  for  a  general  enumer- 
ation of  the  people  which  might  serve  at  once  as 
a  check  upon  the  national  census,  and  a  supple- 
ment to  its  statistics,  ot  incalculable  economic 
value  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  several 
states  whose  constitutions  formerly  provided  for  a 
census,  this  requirement  has  been  dropped  out  in 
new  constitutions  adopted  within  the  last  decade. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  state  legislatures  to  take 
an  interest  in  a  proper  periodical  census  of  their 
state  resources,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  a 
spirit  of  false  economy.  Such  great  conunon- 
wealths  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, while  providing  for  certain  classes  of  statis- 
tical reports  through  state  officers,  have  no  provi- 
sion whatever  for  the  record  or  publication  of 
vital  statistics,  or  of  a  complete  periodical  census 
of  their  populations.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
by  congressional  legislation  to  encourage  the  state 
governments  in  the  work  of  taking  account  of 
their  population  and  resources  by  providing  (act 
of  March  8,  1879),  that  any  state  or  territory 
which  shall  complete  a  census  in  1885,  1895,  etc., 
according  to  the  f  qrms  used  in  the  census  of  the 
United  States,  shall  hb  paid  from  the  treasury  50 
per  cent,  of  the  expenses  of  actual  enumeration  in 
such  state  at  the  United  States  celisus,  increased 
by  one-half  the  percentage  of  gain  in  population 
in  such  state  or  territory  between  the  two  United 
States  censuses  next  preceding.  —  Citizenship. 
(See  Suffrage.)—  Conbtitutions  and  Constitit- 
TiONAL  Amendments.  All  the  state  constitutions 
have  certain  common  characteristics,  while  there 
are  great  diversities  as  to  political  regulations  and 
the  distribution  and  details  of  legislative,  executive 
and  Judicial  powers.  The  great  cardinal  features 
found  in  all  embody  (in  some  form)  a  declaration 
of  rights;  an  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  through  a  representative  system;  the  crea- 
tion of  three  co-ordinate  departments  of  govern- 
ment, divided  into  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial; a  prescription  of  the  qualifications  for  the 
right  of  suffrage;  and  a  recognition  of  local  self- 
government.  The  latter,  however,  is  usually  im- 
plied rather  than  formally  declared.  Constitutions 


are  not  the  source  but  the  result  of  personal  and 
political  liberty;  they  grant  no  rights  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  define  the  rights  which  they  already  pos- 
sess, and  provide  a  systematic  organization  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  for  their  protection.  A  writ- 
ten  constitution  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  liglit  of  a 
limitation  upon  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  agents  delegated  by  the  people.  —  How 
far  state  constitutions  shall  enter  into  the  details 
of  government  is  a  matter  determined  by  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  time,  as  reflected  in  the  popu- 
larly elected  conventions  which  frame  theoL 
While  the  earlier  constitutions,  adopted  at  the 
period  of  the  American  revolutimi  and  later,  were 
more  general  in  the  scope  of  their  provisions,  many 
of  the  more  recent  ones  descend  into  the  particu- 
lars of  governmental  control  in  each  department 
The  tendency  has  been  to  restrain  the  legislature 
from  passing  special  acts,  and  all  measures  ohi- 
ferring  corporate  rights  or  special  privileges.  It 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that,  with  the  fewest  ex- 
ceptions, the  states  of  the  Union  revise  their  con- 
stitutions in  from  ten  to  thirty  years,  each  new 
constitution  growing  more  democratic  than  the 
preceding.  The  southern  states  have  had  much 
more  frequent  adoption  of  new  constitutions, 
since  the  civil  war,  growing  out  of  the  temporaiy 
ascend«:icy  of  influences  and  opinions  fully  treated 
elsewhere.  It  is  of  course  a  cardinal  principle  in 
the  making  of  a  constitution  that  it  must  be  rat- 
ified by  the  people,  who  alone  possess  the  power 
of  sovereignty.  The  only  exception  is  in  Dela- 
ware, whose  constitution  may  be  amended  by  the 
act  of  two  successive  legislatures.  The  long-es- 
tablished usage,  when  a  constitution  is  revised  or 
superseded  by  a  new  one,  is  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  to  submit  to  the  qual- 
ified voters  the  question  of  calling  or  refusing  to 
call  a  constitutional  convention.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itsdf, 
which  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  revisicm.  The 
provisions  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  states 
differ  widely  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  legislative 
body  required  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question 
of  amendment  or  revision;  as  to  the  time  fixed  for 
jdeliberation  upon  the  proposed  changes;  and. 
finally,  as  to  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote  re- 
quired to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  or  to 
amend  the  constitution  directly.  The  following 
analysis  exhibits  the  requirements  as  to  the  recom- 
mendation and  adoption  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments in  each  of  the  thirty-eight  states.  Two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  must  concur 
in  order  to  propose  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  popular  vote  in  the  following  states: 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Dlinois, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  West  Virginia.  In  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  a  two-thirds  vote  of  two  successive  leg- 
islatures is  required  to  submit  amendments.  In 
Massachusetts  a  majority  of  the  senate  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  house  of  two  successive  legislatures 
are  required,  and  in  Vermont  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  and  a  majority  of  the  house,  conflnned  by 
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«  majority  of  the  next  legislature.  In  Vermont, 
iilso,  constitutional  amendments  are  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  citizens  voting  thereon. 
In  Delaware  the  constitution  may  be  amended  by 
Tote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  general 
:a8sembly  if  the  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  next  succeeding 
legislature.  This  is  without  direct  reference  to 
the  people,  although  the  legislature  must  "duly 
publish  in  print"  the  proposed  amendments,  "for 
the  consideration  of  the  people,"  before  the  elec- 
tion of  the  legislature  which  is  to  pass  upon  them. 
Three-fifths  of  the  legislature  are  required  in  Ma- 
Tyland,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio  to 
-propose  constitutional  amendments.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
poBe  constitutional  amendments  in  Arkansas,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri  and  Rhode  Island.  A  majority 
of  two  successive  legislatures  is  required  In  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Wis- 
•consin.  In  Connecticut  a  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives  may  take  the  initial  step  of  re- 
ferring proposed  amendments  to  the  next  succeed- 
ing legislature,  and  two-thirds  of  each  house  must 
ooncur  in  recommending  them  to  the  popular  vote. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  constitution  provides  for 
no  legislative  action,  but  requires  the  selectmen  of 
towns  to  take  a  vote  in  town  meeting  every  seven 
j'ears  whether  a  convention  shall  be  called  to  re- 
vise the  constitution.  A  majority  of  voters  can 
order  a  convention,  but  two-thirds  of  the  popular 
vote  are  required  to  adopt  a  constitutional  revision 
or  amendment.  There  is  no  submission  of  amend- 
ments without  a  convention.  In  Kentucky  there 
is  no  provision  for  direct  amendment,  but  a  major- 
ity of  the  legislature  may  submit  to  the  people  the 
<lue8tion  of  calling  a  convention;  and  this  requires 
41  majority  of  legal  voters  to  be  carried.  —  The 
provisions  as  to  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
requisite  to  ratify  amendments  to  the  state  consti- 
tution also  vary  in  different  states.  Thus,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  qualified  voters  is 
required  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York  and  Oregon.  Rhode  Island  re- 
quires a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  the  votes  cast 
to  ratify  constitutional  amendments.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  require  a 
-majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  general  assem- 
l)ly  to  ratify.  In  South  CaroUna  alone,  of  all  the 
states,  amendments  of  the  constitution  require  in 
order  to  their  adoption  not  only  a  majority  of  the 
<iua]ified  voters  of  the  state,  but  they  must  after- 
ward be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 
the  general  assembly  next  succeeding.  In  the  re- 
maining states,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louis- 
iana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  consUtutional  amend- 
ments are  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
on  the  question  of  amending  the  constitution.  It 
veiy  frequently  happens  in  states  requiring  for 


ratification  a  majority  of  the  voters  qualified, 
instead  of  those  actually  voting,  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  are  lost  from  sheer  lack  of  in- 
terest in  them.  Popular  indifference  to  consti- 
tutional questions  is  very  general,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  voters  has  frequently  elected  candidates 
for  office,  while  at  the  same  poll  constitutional 
amendments  have  been  lost  because  failing  to  re- 
ceive the  required  majority  of  the  qualified  voters. 
In  the  following  states  a  convention  to  frame  a 
new  or  revised  constitution  may  be  ordered  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast:  Alabama,  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. In  Maryland,  New  York  and  Ohio  the  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  constitutional  convention  must 
be  submitted  to  the  people  once  in  every  twenty 
years,  and  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon  le- 
galizes it.  In  Michigan  the  question  must  be 
submitted  every  sixteen  years,  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire every  seven  years.  In  the  latter  state  the 
town  meetings  act  directly  on  the  question,  with- 
out intervention  of  the  legislature.  In  Rhode 
Island  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  electors  must 
vote  to  call  a  convention.  In  Delaware,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  is 
required  to  call  such  a  body.  In  Florida,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan  and  Mississippi  a  majority  of 
those  voting  at  the  same  election  for  members  of 
the  legislature  is  required  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention.  —  Corporationb.  Most  of  the  more 
recent  state  constitutions  restrict  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  create  private  corporations  by  special 
act,  but  permit  their  organization  under  general 
laws.  The  aim  is  to  prohibit  or  curtail  special 
privileges.  Stockholders  are  generally  made  lia- 
ble to  creditors  for  the  full  amount  of  their  re- 
spective interest  in  the  stock.  —  Courts.  The 
court  of  highest  powers  or  final  Jurisdiction, 
called  in  a  few  states  the  court  of  appeals,  is  des- 
ignated in  nearly  all  as  the  supreme  court.  The 
mode  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  office,  the 
number  of  Judges  constituting  the  supreme  court, 
and  their  compensation,  differ  greatly  in  various 
states.  In  all,  the  constitution  fixes  the  mode  of 
appointment  and  the  Jurisdiction,  both  original  and 
appellate,  with  power  usually  given  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  modify  the  latter;  in  a  few  states  the  num- 
ber of  Judges,  and  in  most  states  their  salaries,  are 
left  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  table  on 
page  804  exhibits  these  variations  in  a  succinct 
view.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  four  states  provide 
a  life  tenure  for  the  Judges  of  the  highest  Judicial 
tribunal;  and  in  these  the  incumbents  are  remova- 
ble by  the  legislature  for  cause  or  by  impeachment. 
In  the  remaining  thirty-four  states  the  terms  for 
Judicial  office  vary  from  two  years  in  Vermont, 
which  is  the  shortest,  up  to  twenty  one  years  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  longest,  elective  term 
prescribed ;  although  in  New  Hampshire  the 
judges  must  retire  upon  reaching  seventy  years  of 
age.    In  all  the  states  Judges  are  re-eligible  to 
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Term  of  OflkM. 


How  ElooCad  or  Appointed. 


BeJaiy. 


CAlifomU ^ 

'Colorado ^ 

Connecticat.. ;.....'..';:..  ^. 

-Ddawara 

'Florida 


DUndU 
I  Indiana..  ^^^ 


-<  Lonifliana .'.. 


'Maryland. 


^Mmiieeota...fu.. 


^  Kichigan  ...-*-.-.:.;...'.:. i— 

^  Minnesota  ...fu....  J -, 

"  "   "   "    "  ys^^^i.-irav 

^,  ^    ^        ---<f> - V— - 

—  Nebfaska..^..i*«««.^.c.€«.vw«...*^.. 

^  Nevada ....  i:.Ajis^^.  *^^  .v . . C.v.rL. . 

-  NewHampaliire,,.^l^a)«j:.tc.l..^ .</.. 

i  New  /erse7....«'.^.i^9w.L^.«M 

J  New  York. 
-North 
-4  Ohio 

4  Oregon 


.  ,4A..'k.V.^  c>^L^ ....... . 

■T""' 

^Pennsylvania  ^^^yv<XtVA«.ili^..r» — 

-^  Bhode Island..... -«:r.«... «^^.. 

^  South  Carolina c.l. ...... '!:.•« 


^  Tennemee..^^ .y».. ,..♦-.. 

■  *  Texas .'siiAfi.-.l.:^-. .,,♦...:... 

-  Vermont..... ./.4.^Crf.w..J^kw^« :..... 

^Virginia T.... 

»  West  Vlrglnia.I^<e7^v.uJ..^c* 

—  Wisconsin  .♦--.». 


6  years. 

8  years. 
IS  years. 

0  years. 

8  years. 
(  ¥m  fife,  bat ) 
j  not  after  70. ) 

For  me, 

6  years. 
0  years. 
6  years. 
0  years. 

6  years. 
8  years. 

12  years. 

7  years. 
15  years. 

PVirlife. 

8  years. 
7  years. 

9  years. 
10  years. 

0  years. 

6  years. 
Until  70  years. 

7  years. 
14  years. 

8  years. 
5years. 
0  years. 

21  years. 
For  life. 

6  years. 

8  years. 

6  years. 

2  years. 
12  years. 
12  years. 
10  years. 


People. 

People. 

People. 

People. 
Legidatan. 

Governor  and  Conndl. 

Governor  and  Senate. 

Legislatore. 

Peoide. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

Governor  and  Senate. 

Governor  and  Coondl. 

People. 

Governor  and  Covndl. 

People. 

People. 

Govenior  and  Senate. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

Governor  and  GOQneU. 

People, 

People. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

Legifllatoie. 

Legislataie. 

People. 

People. 

Leglslatare. 

Legislatore. 

People. 

$3,000 
8,000 

6,000^ 

5,000 

4,000 

J  «  2,500 

tt  2,000^ 

f«S,S0O 

It  a.oo» 
s.ooo- 

5,000 
4.O0O 
4.00O 

8,000 
6,000^ 
6,000 
8,000 

l«C600 

1te.oor> 

4,000^ 

S.50O 
4,500 
2.50O 

6,00» 

2.700 

7,000^ 

t  7.000- 

2,500^ 

$8,500 

2,000 

1*8,500 

It  8.000^ 

1*4,500 

It  4,000 

J  •4,000 

It  8.500 

4,000 

8,500 

2.500 

8.000 

2,250 

5,000 


'^  *  Chief  jQstioe. 


t  Jvstioe. 


t  And  iS,000  expenses. 


|Hex«efter8S,Ma. 


that  high  office.  The  people  elect  the  judges  in 
twenty -four  states;  in  six  states  they  are  chosen 
by  the  legislature;  while  in  eight  states  the  gov- 
ernor appoints  the  supreme  court,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  senate  or  the  council.  —  Diyorcb. 
(See  Marriage  and  JWwrcc.)  —  Dueling.  This 
barbarous  practice  can  not  claim  to  be  in  any  pop- 
ular favor  in  the  United  States,  since  the  mark  of 
reprobation  has  been  placed  upon  it  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  twenty-five  states.  The  giving  or 
accepting  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  engaging 
therefai  either  as  principal  or  accessory,  is  made  a 
disqualification  for  office  by  the  constitutions  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia. 
The  constitutions  of  nine  states  go  further,  and 
declare  that  a  duelist  (actual  or  intended)  shall 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections,  viz., 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Several  state  constitutions  further  require 
that  the  legislature  shall  make  laws  to  enforce 
these  disabilities,  and  to  visit  other  punishments 
upon  offenders.  In  most  of  the  remaining  states 
special  statutes  have  assigned  to  dueling  a  place 
in  the  rank  of  infamous  crimes.  —  Education. 
The  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  except  that 


of  Delaware,  contain  provisions  designed  to  fa- 
vor the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  creation 
of  intelligent  citizenship  through  the  education 
of  the  young.  While  any  system  of  compulsory 
education  or  of  training  in  the  higher  branches- 
of  learning  is  much  controverted,  it  is  general- 
ly conceded  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  re- 
quire that  every  child  should  receive  some  degree 
of  elementary  education.  This  is  directly  recog- 
nized in  all  the  later  and  in  most  of  the  earlier 
constitutions,  and  the  general  assembly  is  required 
to  legislate  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  public  school  system.  State  school  funds  are 
created  and  invested  in  most  states  for  educational 
objects,  and  the  lands  granted  by  congress  to  the 
states  for  school  purposes,  with  their  proceeds  or 
income,  constitute  in  many  the  basis  of  this  fund. 
Various  other  funds  are  pledged  to  educational 
purposes  in  some  states.  The  supervision  of  oom> 
mon  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  state  officer,  Tarious> 
ly  known  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
commissioner  of  common  schools,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  who  is  usually 
elected  for  two  years  (sometimes  four)  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.  Several  states  devote  the  entire 
proceeds  of  the  capitation  tax  to  the  school  fund, 
€.  g.,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.    Many  states  devote 
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A  specific  quota  of  every  dollar  of  tax  raised  to  the 
fund  for  public  Instruction,  which  is  regularly 
apportioned  by  the  treasury  among  the  county  or 
local  officers.  Many  state  constitutions  prohibit 
the  legislature,  and  the  counties,  towns  and  school 
districts,  from  devoting  any  school  funds  to  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  any  sect.  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi  and  Virginia  have  a  state  board  of 
-education,  composed  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (president),  the  secretary  of 
-state,  and  the  attorney  general.  Missouri  adds 
the  governor  to  these  three  officers.  The  consti- 
tution of  North  Carolina  provides  that  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
•struction  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a 
state  board  of  education.  In  Texas,  the  governor, 
-comptroller  and  secretary  of  state  constitute  the 
board  of  education.  —  Educational  statistics  do 
not  come  within  the  purpose  of  this  article,  but 
the  variations  of  what  is  fixed  by  law  as  the  school 
:age  in  the  different  states  may  here  be  noted.  In 
Connecticut  the  age  for  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  is  from  four  to  sixteen  years;  in  Florida 
4uid  Maine,  four  to  twenty-one;  in  Oregon  and 
Wisconsin,  four  to  twenty ;  in  Massachusetts, 
I^ew  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  five  to  fifteen; 
in  California,  five  to  seventeen;  In  New  Jersey, 
-^ye  to  eighteen;  in  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Ver- 
mont, five  to  twenty;  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne- 
.flota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia, five  to  twenty-one;  in  South  Carolina,  six  to 
-fdxteen;  in  Qeorgm,  Louisiana  and  Nevada,  six  to 
eighteen ;  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  six  to  twenty; 
in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
l^orth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee 
and  West  Virginia,  six  to  twenty-one;  in  Alabama, 
seven  to  twenty-one;  and  in  Texas,  eight  to  four- 
teen. —  Regarding  compulsory  attendance  in  the 
public  schools,  although  it  has  been  strongly  urged 
for  many  years,  no  wide  foothold  for  the  system 
has  yet  been  acquired  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
necticut enforced  the  first  practical  compulsory 
^ucation  law  by  its  colonial  code  adopted  in  1050; 
at  present,  however,  even  in  the  ''land  of  steady 
liabits,"  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law,  with 
a  large  school  population  of  foreign  birth,  is  very 
.great.  The  amended  law  forbids  manufacturers 
to  employ  minors  under  fourteen,  unless  they  have 
attended  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year. 
Massachusetts  has  a  similar  law,  and  compels 
parents  and  guardians  to  send  children  between 
•eight  and  fourteen  to  school,  for  twenty  weeks 
-every  year,  unless  otherwise  imder  instruction. 
The  Maine  school  law  authorizes  towns  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  scholars  between  six  and  seven- 
teen. In  1871  New  Hampshire  and  Texas  passed 
laws  requiring  compulsory  school  education.  In 
1872  Michigan  passed  a  compulsory  school  law, 
requiring  at  least  twelve  weeks'  schooling  year- 
ly of  all  between  eight  and  fourteen,  not  other- 
wise taught.  Nevada,  in  1878,  passed  a  law  re- 
•quiring  sixteen  weeks'  attendance.  In  1874  sim- 
ilar compulsory  laws  were  passed  by  California, 


Kansas,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The  New 
York  law  (unlike  the  others)  specifies  the  studies 
in  which  the  child  is  to  be  instructed;  namely, 
spelling,  reading,  vmting,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  English  granmiar.  Laws  enacting  some  degree 
of  compulsion  to  attend  school  also  exist  in  Ohio, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont  and  Wis- 
consin; though  in  some  of  these  states  they  are 
generally  disregarded.  In  no  other  states,  so  far 
as  known,  are  compulsory  education  laws  en- 
forced. — EiiBcnoNB.  The  time  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  state  officers  is  fixed  in  some  states  by 
the  constitution,  while  in  others  it  may  be  pre- 
scribed or  altered  by  the  legislature.  By  act  of 
congress  (March  8,  1875)  elections  of  representa- 
tives in  congress  are  required  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 
every  second  year,  in  1876  and  following  years. 
The  states  which  had  different  seasons  for  election 
of  state  officers  have  by  degrees  assimilated  their 
laws  so  as  to  hold  all  state  elections  on  the  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  the  only 
exceptions  being  Alabama,  Arkansas,  G^rgia, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,.Ohio,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia.  An- 
nual elections  formerly  prevailed  in  most  states; 
but  the  tendency  has  been  steadily  toward  elect- 
ing state  officers  and  legislatures  biennially,  and 
the  former  even  once  in  every  four  years  only,  as 
in  California,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia.  The  only 
states  now  holding  annual  elections  are  Connect- 
icut, Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island.  — 
Electors.  (Bee  Suffrage.)— ^usmptiov,  (See 
Homestead  and  Exemption  Laws,  2  Cyc,  p. 
464.)— Governors.  The  following  table  gives 
the  variations  as  to  length  of  terms  of  office  and 
salaries  of  governors  of  the  various  states : 


STAiks. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California..., 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 
Delaware.... 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinSs 

Indiana 

Iowa 


fei-Fii.        Salary. 


Kentacky 

Looisiana 

Maine............ 

Maryland 

Massachosetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina... 
Tennessee 


2 
% 
4 

S 


$8,000 
8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
S,000 
8,500 
8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8.000 
8,000 
6,000 

8,000 
4,500 
4,000 

1,000 
8,800 
4,000 
5,000 
8,600 
6,000 
1,000 
5,000 

10,000 
8,000 
4,000 
1,600 

10,000 
1,000 
8,600 
4,000 
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STATES. 

Term. 

SiUary. 

IVzan - — .... 

Tean. 

$4,000 

Vermont 

1^000 

Virginia -A 

WestVirfllnla 

5.000 
2,700 

WiBConain 

5,000 

See  Pardoning  Power,  Suecemon,  Veto  Power,  — 
H0HE8TEAD&  (See  H01CB8TBAD  Ain>  ExxMPnoK 
Laws,  2  Cyc,  p.  464.)  —  In80Lvi»ct.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  bankruptcy  has  been  treated  in  vol. 
I. ,  p.  328.  In  the  absence  of  any  general  law  of  the 
United  States,  most  of  the  states  have  provided 
acts  regulating  insolvency  and  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.  The  states  which  have  no 
laws  for  insolvent  debtors  are  Alabama,  Colorado 
and  North  Carolina.  In  California  the  act  of 
1880  provides  for  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
bankruptcy  through  the  courts.  In  the  following 
states  assignments  of  property  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  do  not  discharge  the  debtor,  except  upon 
the  amounts  paid,  the  balance  of  liabilities  stand- 
ing against  him:  Delaware,  Georgia,  Dlinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  In  Connecticut  the  debtor  can  procure 
a  discharge  from  liabilities  to  creditors  when  his 
estate  pays  70  per  cent. ,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the 
following  states,  debtors  making  assignments  can 
be  released  only  upon  the  consent  of  all  the  cred- 
itors :  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oregon, 
Tennessee  and  Texas.  Louisiana  provides  for  a 
discharge  of  the  debtor  upon  the  consent  of  a  ma- 


jority of  his  creditors  in  numoer  and  amount.  Iir 
New  York  an  insolvent  debtor  is  discharged  on 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  in  amount  and  value 
of  his  creditors.  In  Maine,  crediton  repreaenir 
ing  three-fourths  of  the  indebtedness  must  agree 
in  writing  to  accept  a  certain  percentage,  before 
the  debtor  can  have  his  discharge.  In  Massachu- 
setts, voluntary  insolvency  is  provided  for,  ixtk 
giving  up  all  property  not  ex^npted  by  law.  In- 
voluntary proceedings  against  a  debtor  may  be 
instituted  by  any  creditor,  on  proof  of  insolveDcy- 
orfraud.  If  the  assets  pay  60  per  cent  the  debtor 
is  entitled  to  Jiis  discharge;  if  not,  he  must  ob> 
tain  the  written  consent  of  a  majority  in  number 
and  value  of  his  creditors.  In  Vermont,  the  pfo- 
visions  of  the  insolvent  law  are  similar.  In  the 
following  states  a  discharge  from  indebtedness  is- 
granted  to  the  debtor  upon  surrender  of  his  entire 
estate  for  the  equal  benefit  of  creditors :  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Michigan,  Nevada,  West  Yiiginift 
and  Wisconsin. »  Intbbebt  akd  Usurt.  The 
legislatures  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  have 
fixed  what  shall  be  the  legal  rate  of  'intoest  on 
money.  In  thirteen  states,  however,  any  rate  of 
interest  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  bor- 
rower and  lender  is  legalized;  in  twenty-four 
states,  there  are  two  interest  rates  I^alized,  the 
lower  one  to  prevail  in  all  cases  in  the  absence  of 
contract,  the  higher  rate  to  be  legalised  upon  ex- 
press agreement  in  vmting.  Usury  is  punished 
by  various  forfeitures,  in  thirty-two  stales  aud 
tOTitoiies.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  vari- 
ous interest  rates  and  penalties  for  usury  in  the 
thirty-eight  states,  the  eight  territories,  and  the 
district  of  Columbia : 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIXS. 

Interest. 

^cSt' 

Penalties  for  Vwaxj, 

Alabftim*  ..  "  .... T 

Percent. 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

Per  Cent. 

Any  rate. 

Any  rate. 

Any  rate. 

6 

10 

Any  rate. 

8 

18 

8 

8 

10 

19 

10 

8 

Any  rate. 

6 
Any  rate. 

10 
10 
10 

Any  rate. 

6 

0 
IS 

6 

8 

8 
10 

0 
Any  rate. 

Forfiiitaie  of  entire  interesL 

Arizona Jt 

No  penalty. 

ArkanMM  ...................  ^-.. 

PVirfeitaie  of  principal  and  bitenat. 
Nop^ialty. 

Caltfornla 

Colorado........................................... 

No  penalty. 

Connecticat .......*.. ..... 

Nopraia^. 

Dakota 

Forf dtnie  of  ezoesa. 

Delaware  .  ........................................ 

Forfeiture  of  principal. 
Forfeitnte  of  entire  inteieiL 

DlBtrictof  OolnmMa - 

Florida 

No  penalty. 

Georgia 

Forfeiture  of  excess. 

Idaho 

Forfeiture  of  three  times  exoen  of  lat. 

Illinois 

Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

Indiana , ., .... 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interesL 

Iowa 

Forfeiture  of  10  per  cent  per  year  on  onL. 

Kaneaa .-... 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  Interest. 

Kentucky...  ...................................... 

Forfeiture  of  excess  over  10  per  cent. 

Maine 

Forfeiture  of  entire  taiterett' 

No  penaltr. 
Forf eitore  of  excess  tA  interetL 

Maryland 

NopenallT. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  fnterert.. 

Michigan       

Minnesota 

ForflBiture  of  excess  over  10  per  omL 

MiMissiDDi 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  Interest. 

MiBSOuri 

Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

Montana  ........................................... 

No  penaltj. 

Nebraska — 

Fbxf  eitnre  of  interest  and  cost. 

Nevada - 

New  Hampsliiie.. .................. ................ 

Nopenaltgr. 
Forfeiture  of  thrice  theexoeas. 

New  Jersey.... ......•*... ......................... 

New  Mexico 

No  penalty. 

New  York 

Forfeiture  of  prindpal  and  Intowt. 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

North  Carolina..................... 

Ohio , 

Forfeiture  of  exoeas  above  6  per  cenL. 

Forfeiture  of  principal  and  InterosL 

Pennsylvania....................................... 

Forfeiture  of  excess  of  interesL 

Rhode  IsUnd 

No  penalty. 
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STATES  AND  TBRRITORIX& 


Legal 
Rate  of 
Interert. 


Per  Cent. 


10 
6 
6 

10 
6 
7 

12 


AUowed  by 
Contraet. 


PenalUee  for  Vwarj. 


Percent. 

Any  rate. 

10 

18 

Any  rate. 

« 

8 

Any  rate. 

« 

10 

Any  rate. 


South  Carolina, 

Tenneeeee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virelnia 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin ..... 
Wyoming 


No  penalty. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  mt  and  $100  fine. 
Forfeitoie  of  entire  interest. 

No  penalty. 
Forfeiture  of  excess  of  mterest 
Forfeiture  of  excess  OTsr  6  per  cent 

NopenaltT. 
Forfeitnre  of  excess  of  Interest 
Forfeiture  of  entire  interest. 

No  penalty. 


—  JxTDGEB.  (See  CWrto.)— Legislatures.  All 
the  state  constitutions  limit  and  define  more  or 
less  fully  the  legislative  powers  of  the  body  vari- 
ously styled  "  the  General  Assembly,"  *'  the  Leg- 
islature/' and  (in  Massachusetts)  "the  General 
Court."  The  qualifications  required  for  member- 
ship in  state  legislatures  vary  considerably,  pre- 
scribing a  greater  or  less  term  of  residence  in  the 
state,  a  limit  of  age  (in  certain  states  only),  and, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  the  requirement  of  being 
qualified  voters.  The  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  prescribed  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions varies  greatly  in  different  states.  The  sena- 
torial bodies  are  conveniently  small,  running  from 
nine  members  only  in  Delaware,  to  fifty-one  in 
Illinois,  while  the  members  of  the  other  house 
vary  from  twenty -one  to  821  in  number.  The 
popular  branch  is  usually  styled  *'  the  House  of 
Representatives,"  but  is  called  "the  Assembly" 
in  California,  Florida,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin;  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 


West  Virginia  it  is  styled  "the  House  of  Dele- 
gates," and  in  all  the  other  states  its  constitutional 
designation  is  "the  House  of  Representatives." 
The  legislative  sessions  were  formerly  held  annu- 
ally in  most  of  the  states.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  steady  drift  toward  less  fre- 
quent meetings  of  state  legislatures,  nearly  evexy 
constitution  adopted  within  thirty  years  providing 
that  the  sessions  shall  be  held  only  biennially,  un- 
less special  or  extraordinary  sessions  are  called. 
The  states  whose  legislatures  still  meet  every  year 
are  six  only:  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- . 
sey.  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina. 
In  Ohio,  however,  the  legislature  holds  adjourned 
sessions  practically  amounting  to  annual  meetings. 
Some  constitutions  limit  the  length  of  session  to 
terms  variously  running  from  forty  days  to  1$0. 
In  sixteen  states,  however,  the  legislature  is  with- 
out limit  save  its  own  discretion  as  to  length  of  ses- 
sion. The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers, 
terms  of  office  and  salaries  of  state  legislatures: 
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Seasiona. 

LinUfe 
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Session. 

No.  of 
Senar 
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No.  of 
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■enta. 
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Sen's. 

Rep'a. 
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Alabama... «- 

Biennial. 
Biennial. 
Biennial. 
,  Bif  nnial. 
Annual. 
Blffnnlg]. 
Biennial. 
Blennlnl. 
BlL^nnifll. 
Biennial. 
BU^nnlaJ. 
Bknnlnl. 
BiennLaL 
Biennial. 
Biennial. 
BiennlaJ. 
Annua). 
Biennial. 
BitnniaJ. 
Btf^nniaJ. 
Btennial. 
BLennijil. 
Blc-ni]lMl. 
Bieni^htl. 
Animal. 
Annual. 
Biennial. 
Biennial, 
Biennial. 
Biennial. 
Atinnal. 
Annnal. 
Biennift). 
Biennfiil. 
BknnUL 
Biennial. 
Biennial. 

dOdijB. 
00  dayi*. 
00  dsyi.. 
«daje. 
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None. 
OOdaj*. 
40  days. 
None. 
00  dayfi. 
None, 
Mdays. 
(SO  davB. 
TOdAya. 
None. 
BOdajB. 
None. 
Koiie, 
60  days. 
None, 
70  dnyp. 
40  day*. 
aOday«. 
Kone. 
Nrme. 
None. 
flOdaya. 
None. 
40  days. 
150  dayii. 
None, 
Nohl*. 
T5  dayij. 
00  dan. 
None. 
W  dayi^. 
4U  days. 
Kone. 

at 

40 
SQ 
24 

ft 

Si 

44 
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38 

3a 
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40 

sa 

47 
87 

»i 
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24 
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so 

50 
30 
35 

«a 

SI 
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M 

eo 

4(1    ! 
£4(( 
81     , 
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i:a  1 
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100 
100 
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lOO    ' 

ge 

I5L    1 
01 

100 

lao 

141 
100 
40 

m 

m 

m 

]«) 

105 

«o 
eoi 
TO 

m 
m 

100 

:  H  \^T  flay  fln4 10c.  per  mllei 
;  tfl  per  rliiv. 

AtkaoMaiM  ,,_ : ...... 

California... 

CoLoTado 

ftw  [R  r  thi}\  lOc.  tnlleaf;«,  and  135. 
It  [MT  cIjiv  zmd  I5c.  per  mile. 

Connecticut.- 

Xl^lawBre ......... . 

|3iif»Eind  inileigc. 

fCi  \H-r  day  and  mileage. 

Florida 

Georgia 

LlinoU 

fti)  pi-r  duy  and  lOc.  per  tnlJe. 
i  \H.-T  day  itijil  nilleai^. 
H%  I.HT  ditV,  lUc.  inlk'H^.'e  and  (BO. 

Itidinna ^... 

1*5  p,  r  d!iy  4ind  aOc.  per  mUe. 

|3  per  dttv  and  1 5c.  per  mile. 
tr>  ffiT  tinv  And  liic.  per  mile. 

Kansas 

Kentucky...-- - 

LcKiifiana ........  nT. ........ . 

A  [It  r  drt'y  iind  mileage. 
tr>i>  iLFKl  50^.  per  mile. 
$ry  yw  r  {]ii\-  and  milen^. 
Lmki  p(  r  vear, 

t:^  IMT  dftj  and  lOe.  per  mile, 
1?  pir  fhiv  and  ISc.  per  mile. 

Maine 

Marvlnnd ,.*,^.^** 

M&]>wtchii»etti ^ ,..-,... 

Ifichi^in _..._- . 

Mlssieifiippl. ^ 

MiiM<*iii-r. 

k4m  fti-ryear. 
."^  jHT  day  ^md  mlleii^,  and  $30. 

Ncbranka. , 

■^  {fffT  dhiv  ntvl  lOc^  ]VT  mile* 

Nevada .— 

3^  |jer  daV  and  40c.  per  milb 

Now  Hampsliire ^.. 

N^iW  Jerwy.,*. ...—.-, 

$\  pf  r  day  and  mileage. 
liVXJ  iH  r  yt nr. 

|4  Tw*r  day  Jind  lOc,  per  mile, 
«ntJ  p(  r  veur  and  ISr.  per  mile. 

^cwYork ... 

North  Carolina^.— ...**.... 

Ohio 

Orvgon  .,,* ._......, 

Js  p^r  dJiy  and  I5e.  per  mile. 

PenndylTiinia  ....  ....i...... 

1 J  ifM  fnr  WO  daj»  and  5c.  jiurmllCJ 
$1  yter  dtiy  and  Sc,  K^  ^nll**- 

Hiitxle  I»i  and -..,_,.. 

ftotith  Corolina ....... 

ii  ijer  day  imd  lOc.  per  mile. 

Tennessee. ..p^,.....,.^.^.. 

4  r^r  dny  aiwl  1  fit.  per  mile. 

TPIM... .... 

15  piT  day  Jiod  inileqge. 

Virjnui* 

Wt*t  Vtrginta............. 

.3  i^.T  fhy, 

."Vi^i  [rt-r  VI  ar. 

|1  jjer  dtiv  and  lOc,  per  mile. 
|.V)[)  j^  r  year  and  idb.  per  mile. 

WiecQtliln  .. .........  . 
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—  Libel,  and  Libebtt  of  the  Pxan.  The 
declaration  of  rights  in  nearly  every  state  consti- 
tution prohibits  any  laws  to  restrain  or  abridge 
the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Many  con- 
stitutions couple  this  with  a  provision  that  in  all 
prosecutions  for  libel  the  truth  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  a  Jury,  and  if  they  find  the  matter 
charged  as  libelous  to  be  true,  the  party  shall  be 
acquitted.  This  clause  is  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  (Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  MiuiBsippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  consUtu- 
tions  of  the  following  states  the  jury  is  empow- 
ered to  determine  both  the  law  and  the  facts  in 
cases  of  libel:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Qeorgia,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolhia,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
— LxEUTENAKT  G0VSBNOB8.  In  twenty-seven 
states  the  lieutenant  governor  is  ex  officio  president 
of  the  senate,  and  succeeds  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor only  upon  the  death,  disability  or  resigna- 
tion of  that  officer  elect.  The  constitutions  in 
eleven  states  provide  for  no  such  officer  as  lieuten- 
ant governor,  viz.,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Qeorgia,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. —  Ldotationb,  STATUTsa  OF.  Limitation 
&WS  are  designed  to  fix  a  reasonable  time  within 
which  a  party  is  permitted  to  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  his  rights,  and  imply  that  his  failure  to  do  so 
furnishes  legal  presumption  that  he  has  no  rights  in 
the  premises.  The  following  table  gives  the  present 
state  of  the  laws,  barring  actions  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal matters  in  the  various  states  and  territories : 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticnt .. 

DakoU 

Delaware 

Ditt.  of  Coloinbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonn 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


An&ult, 

■Under, 

rsplerin 

etc. 


Open  so- 
ooonti. 


Years. 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
0 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
0 
6 
6 
8 
6 
8 
4 
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TeSiT 

6 

6 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 
18 

5 

6 

6 
10 

0 
10 

6 

5 

6 
80 

8 
80 

6 

6 

6 
10 

0 

6 
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80 

10 

6 

8 

6 

80 

80 

18 

80 

5 

6 

10 

80 

80 

5 

15 

10 

80 

18 

80 

10 

10 

7 

6 

6 

80 

6 

80 

80 

10 
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ind  wit- 
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mente. 
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New  York , 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .... 
Bhode  Island ... 
Soath  Carolina*. 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  Ter. 
West  V%v^.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


(ommifvnx) 


Yeurs. 

6 

1 

1 

8 

lands 

1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
8 
5 
8 
.6 
8 
1 


0 
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15 


iSSlL 


Yeus. 
15 
10 
15 
10 
80 
80 
80 
10 
10 

5 

8 
10 

« 
10 
10 
10 


T5S 


ir4. 
15 
10 
15 
SO 
90 
SO 
)S0 


10 

7 
8 
SO 
SO 
10 
90 
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—  LoTTEBms.  The  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
lottery  system,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  decades 
of  this  century  in  many  states  of  the  Union,  led 
to  constitutional  and  l^gal  interdiction  of  these 
demoralizing  games  of  hazard.  In  seventeen 
states  the  constitution  absolutely  prohibits  the  1^- 
islature  from  authorizing  any  lottery,  and  in  most 
of  them  requires  it  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets.  These  states  are  Alalwma, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Mazy- 
land,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  MIsdssippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  fol- 
lowing eleven  states  the  constitution  itself  prohib- 
its lotteries  absolutely:  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina.  In  Louisiana 
alone  the  constitution  provides  that  "  the  general 
assembly  shall  have  authority  to  grant  lottery 
charters  or  privileges ;  prodded,  each  charter  or 
privilege  shall  pay  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
doUars  per  annum  in  money  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state;  aiid  provided,  further,  that  all  charters 
shall  cease  and  expire  on  the  first  of  January, 
ld95,  from  which  time  all  lotteries  are  prohibited 
in  this  state."  Kentucky  tolerates  lotteries  by  law. 
In  the  remaining  nine  states  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional provision  on  the  subject,  but  lotteries  are 
illegal.  —  Marbtaor  akd  Divobcb.  In  view  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  marriage  relation  to 
the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  every  com- 
munity, the  hasty  and  shifting  legislation  which 
makes  a  chaos  of  conflicting  state  laws,  instead  of 
a  uniform  system,  can  not  be  too  much  deplored. 
The  recently  growing  laxity  of  the  laws,  and  stiO 
more,  of  the  practice  under  them,  in  many  stales, 
has  led  to  an  unprecedented  multiplication  of  di- 
vorces. It  is  here  proposed  to  note  only  the  di- 
versities prevailing  in  the  statutes  r^ulating  mar- 
riage and  divorce  in  the  various  states.  —  Mar- 
riage is  defined  as  a  civil  contract  in  the  codes  of 
fifteen  st&tes :  Arkansas,  Califomia,  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Elansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon  and  Wisconsin.  Whether  a 
marriage  by  simple  consent  of  the  parties  (without 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  formalities)  is  valid  at  com- 
mon law,  has  been  disputed ;  but  the  supreme 
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court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  inter- 
vention of  a  clergyman  is  not  necessary,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  statute  containing  express 
words  of  nullity,  a  marriage  by  mere  consent  is 
valid.  (06  U.  S.  Reports,  76.)  In  two  states 
only,  CaJif omia  and  Iowa,  do  the  laws  expressly 
recognize  simple  consent  of  the  parties  as  adequate 
to  constitute  a  binding  marriage.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  states  declare  void  all  marriages  not 
solemnized  by  authorized  persons.  In  twenty- 
two  states  whose  laws  do  not  declare  such  mar- 
riages invalid,  the  courts  have  usually  sustained 
them,  when  followed  by  cohabitation,  as.  valid 
under  the  common  law.  Six  states,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Vermont,  do  not  recognize  such  marriages,  but 
require  consent  before  a  magistrate  or  a  minister. 
In  some  other  states,  both  the  law  and  its  adju- 
dication are  doubtful  on  this  point.  —  Whether  a 
valid  marriage  can  be  contracted  between  those  of 
<lifferent  race  and  color,  is  a  question  variously 
decided.  The  statutes  of  eighteen  states  prohibit 
or  render  void  marriages  between  whites  and  per- 
sons of  African  descent,  viz.,  Calif omia,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
l^ebraska,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas  and  Virginia.  —  The  required  ages 
to  render  a  marriage  valid  vary  greatly.  The  old 
conunon  law  limit  of  at  least  fourteen  years  for  the 
l^room  and  twelve  for  the  bride,  is  fixeid  by  statute 
in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  West  Virginia ;  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  fourteen  are  requirol  in  Iowa,  North 
Carolina  and  Texas;  seventeen  and  fourteen  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Qeorgia,  Illinois  and  Indiana; 
eighteen  and  fifteen  in  California,  Minnesota, 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin;  and  eighteen  and  sixteen 
in  Delaware,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and 
Ohio.  In  other  states  the  common  law  limit  of 
fourteen  and  twelve  years  is  upheld  without 
special  statute.  In  seven  states,  marriages  may 
l)e  annulled  because  of  impotence,  and  the  same 
disability  is  made  ground  for  divorce  in  thirty 
states.  Consanguinity  within  certain  degrees  ren- 
ders marriage  void  in  twenty -seven  states.  A  mar- 
riage between  an  unde  and  a  niece  is  valid  in  Ma- 
ryland if  contracted  before  1878,  and  absolutely 
^oid  in  Connecticut.  In  thirty-one  states  a  marriage 
license  or  certificate  is  required,  and  if  the  parties 
sre  minors,  consent  of  parents  must  be  shown.  — 
The  persons  before  whom  marriages  must  be 
solemnized  are  variously  directed  to  be  Judges  of 
courts,  mayors.  Justices  of  the  peace,  notaries, 
elders,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  etc.  Public  regis- 
tration of  marriages  is  required  by  law  in  thirty- 
three  states,  but  by  no  means  generally  enforced. 
— Regarding  divorce,  three  widely  different  views 
prevail :  1.  That  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and 
indissoluble  for  any  causes  arising  after  marriage. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
2.  That  marriage  is  a  sacred  relation ,  and  should  be 
dissolved  only  for  adultery  and  desertion.  8.  That 
marriage  is  simply  a  civil  contract,  without  any  re- 


ligious element,  which,  while  not  revocable  by 
mutual  consent,  may  properly  be  dissolved  for  a 
variety  of  cogent  reasons.  The  legislation  of  the 
various  states  now  recognizes  divorce  as  procura- 
ble for  cause  in  all  except  South  Carolina,  which, 
in  1878,  repealed  all  acts  permitting  divorces. 
The  constitutions  of  several  states  prohibit  the 
legislature  from  granting  divorces  by  special  acts; 
doubtless  upon  the  principle  that  this  is  in  its  na- 
ture a  Judicial  act,  to  be  determined  on  evidence 
and  inquiry,  and  that  legislatures  should  be  re- 
strained from  usurping  (as  the  British  parlia- 
ment set  the  example  of  doing)  the  power  to  de- 
clare marriages  dissolved.  No  such  restriction 
of  the  legislature  exists  in  the  New  England  states, 
or  in  New  York  and  Delaware.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  state  where  individual  cases  of 
divorce  are  legislatively  taken  up,  and  in  1881, 
thirteen  divorces  were  actually  granted.  The 
former  law  of  Connecticut,  permitting  courts  to 
grant  divorces  for  ''any  misconduct  i>ermanently 
destroying  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner,  and  de- 
feating the  purposes  of  marriage,"  in  force  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  produced  a  scandalous  and 
constantly  increasing  crop  of  divorces,  and  was 
repealed  in  1878.  Among  the  legal  causes  for 
divorce  are:  1,  previous  marriage,  undissolved,  in 
seven  states ;  2,  impotence,  in  thirty  states ;  8, 
insanity  at  time  of  marriage,  in  two  states ;  4, 
consanguinity,  in  five  states;  5,  pregnancy  at  time 
of  marriage,  without  the  husband's  knowledge  or 
agency,  in  nine  states ;  6,  conviction  of  an  infa- 
mous crime  before  marriage,  concealed,  in  two 
states ;  7,  adultery,  in  thirty-seven  states ;  8,  de- 
sertion, in  thirty-seven  states;  9,  cruelty,  in  thirty- 
seven  states ;  10,  conviction  of  or  imprisonment 
for  crime,  in  thirty  states;  11,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, in  thirty-five  states ;  12,  neglect  or  refusal 
on  the  part  of  a  husband  to  provide  for  his  wife, 
in  nine  states ;  18,  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  four 
states.  In  New  York  alone  the  sole  recognized 
ground  for  an  absolute  divorce  is  adultery.  As 
to  desertion,  wiUful  absence  continued  for  one 
year  is  ground  for  divorce  in  eight  states— Ar- 
kansas, California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin;  absence  for 
two  years,  in  nine  states — Alabama,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada and  Tennessee;  absence  for  three  years,  in 
thirteen  states— Connecticut,  Delaware,  Qeorgia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Vermont, 
and  West  Virginia ;  and  desertion  for  five  years, 
in  three  states — Louisiana,  Rhode  Island  and  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  other  states,  no  limit  of  willful  ab- 
sence is  specified  by  statute. — Pakboiono  Power. 
In  most  of  the  states  the  governor  is  invested  by 
the  constitution  with  the  power  of  granting 
pardons,  reprieves  or  commutation  of  sentence  to 
convicted  criminals  under  sentence ;  exceptions 
are  made,  in  the  constitutions  of  twenty  states,  of 
treason  and  impeachment,  as  cases  where  no  par- 
doning power  can  be  exercised.  In  the  constitu- 
tions of  fourteen  states  impeachment  alone  with- 
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draws  the  convicted  person  from  the  exercise  of 
the  pardoning  power.  In  Vermont  alone  the 
crime  of  muider  is  added  to  the  two  cases  just 
named  as  beyond  the  reach  of  executive  clem- 
ency. In  Oregon  the  only  crime  not  subject  to 
pardon  is  treason.  In  Illinois  the  governor  may 
grant  pardon  for  all  offenses  without  exception. 
In  Kansas  the  governor  is  to  exercise  the  pardon- 
ing power  only  under  such  restrictions  as  provided 
by  law.  WMle  in  twenty-seven  states  the  gov* 
emor  alone  is  invested  with  the  pardoning  power, 
this  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and  council 
in  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont;  and  in  the  governor  and  the 
senate  in  Rhode  Island.  Four  state  constitutions 
create  a  board  of  pardons,  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  exercising  this  power.  In  New  Jersey 
this  board  consists  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  six  Judges  of  the  court  of  appesJs,  a- ma- 
jority of  whom  must  concur  in  granting  par- 
dons. In  Florida  and  Nevada  the  governor,  the 
Justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  attorney- 
general,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  whom  the 
governor  must  be  one,  may  grant  pardons.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  governor  may  exercise  the  power 
of  pardon  only  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  at- 
torney general  and  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  or 
any  three  of  them,  after  full  hearing  and  public 
notice  recorded  and  filed  in  the  secretary's  office. 
In  Connecticut  the  governor  can  grant  reprieves 
only  until  the  end  of  the  next  legislative  session; 
he  has  no  pardoning  power.  In  California  neither 
the  governor  nor  the  legislature  can  pardon  when 
the  convict  has  twice  been  convicted  of  felony, 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  The  states 
in  which  the  governor  alone  is  invested  with 
the  pardoning  power  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Jllinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  Louisiana  the  gov- 
ernor can  pardon  only  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  lieutenant  governor,  attorney  general,  and  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  trying  the  case,  or 
of  any  two  of  them.  —  Poll  Tax.  While  a  capi- 
tation tax  is  imposed  upon  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  most  of  the  states  by  their  consti- 
tutions or  laws,  Kansas,  Maryland  and  Ohio  have 
prohibited  by  their  constitutions  the  levying  of 
any  poll  tax.  No  capitation  tax  is  levied  in  Del- 
aware, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  remaining  states  a  poll  tax  is 
levied,  varying  in  amount  from  fifty  cents  to  three 
dollars  per  annum.  These  states  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, MissiBsippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Bhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Ver- 


mont, Virginia,  West  Vfaghila  and  Wisconsin. 
The  payment  of  this  tax  is  a  condition  precedent 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  two  states  only,  viz.,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island.  In  Viiiginia  the 
making  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  a  condition  of 
suffrage  was  abolished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1882.  In  Nevada  the  legislature  may 
make  such  payment  a  condition  of  the  right 
of  voting.  In  Dehiware  and  Pennsylvania  a 
county  tax  must  have  been  paid  by  all  electors 
to  entitle  them  to  suffrage.  The  constitution 
of  Kansas  prohibits  making  the  payment  of  a 
tax  a  qualification  for  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage.  —  Rbgutration.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  a  well-regulated  registration  sys- 
tem to  secure  fair  elections,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  it  required  by  law  or  constitution  in  twenty- 
nine  states.  The  constitutions  of  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North  Gaio- 
lina,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  require 
registration  as  a  prerequisite  to  suffrage.  Mis- 
souri's constitution  requires  it  in  cities  only,  doubt- 
less on  the  theory  that  in  country  voting  precincts 
fraud  is  more  easily  detected,  and  less  probable, 
than  in  populous  cities,  with  floating  popula- 
tions. In  like  manner  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  require  registration  in  all  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  but  not  elsewhae. 
No  registration  is  required  in  Arkansas,  Delaware^ 
Qeorgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Or^on,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas  and  West  Virginia.  The  cooatitit- 
tions  of  three  states  prohibit  registration,  viz., 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  West  Virginia.  In  the  re- 
maining states  a  registration  system  is  established 
by  law.  It  has  been  asserted  (though  not  gener- 
ally sustained)  that  acts  of  the  legislature  requir- 
ing registration  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  are  un- 
constitutional in  states  where  the  constitution  is 
silent  as  to  registry,  because  it  establishes  a  lest 
for  qualifications  of  electors  not  found  in  the  fun- 
damental law.  —  Religion.  Most  state  constita- 
tions  embody  in  a  bill  of  rights,  or  elsewhere,  a 
declaration  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
for  the  enjoyment  of  any  civil  or  political  right. 
But  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of  CkMl  are 
disqualified  for  oflAce  by  the  constitutions  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee ;  while  the  constitutions  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas  imply  a  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  as  a  qualification  for  office. 
Tennessee  goes  further  in  requiring  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  a 
qualification  for  oflftoe,  and  this  after  adopting,  in 
its  declaration  of  rights,  a  provision  that  '*no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required."  The  major- 
ity of  constitutions  declare  that  no  preforenee 
shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  sect;  Kew 
Hampshire  alone  provides  in  its  constitution  that 
the  legislature  may  authorize  towns  and  parishes 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Protettmmi 
teachers  of  religion.  Connecticut  gives  the  same 
guarantee  to  every  society  or  denomination  of 
ChriiUans,  The  free  enjoyment  of  all  religious 
sentiments  and  modes  of  worship  is  guaranteed  in 
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nearly  all  constitutioiiB.  The  constitutions  of  the 
following  states  declare  that  no  witness  shall  be 
held  incompetent  to  testify  because  of  his  religious 
opinions:  California,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Clergymen  are  ineligi- 
ble to  the  legislature  by  the  constitutions  of  Del- 
aware, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New 
York  and  Tennessee,  and  in  several  of  these 
states  they  are  excluded  from  any  civil  office. 
—  Succession.  Various  methods  of  providing 
for  the  succession  to  the  chief  magistracy,  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation  or  disability  of  the  gov- 
ernor, prevail  in  the  different  states.  Eleven  states 
have  no  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  nine  of  these 
the  constitution  devolves  the  office  of  governor 
upon  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  successively,  in  case  of  vacancy. 
In  Maryland  the  general  assembly  must  elect  a 
governor,  if  in  session  when  the  office  is  vacant; 
otherwise,  it  is  filled  as  in  other  states.  In  Oregon, 
vacancy  or  inability  in  the  office  of  governor,  de- 
volves it  on,  1,  the  secretary  of  state,  2,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  senate.  In  nine  states  the  succession 
falls,  first,  to  the  lieutenant  governor;  second,  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore;  third,  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house.  In  twelve  states  the 
same  constitutional  provision  exists,  except  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  vacancy  in  the  third 
degree.  In  Wisconsin  the  vacancy  is  filled,  first, 
by  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  secondarily  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  In  Massachusetts,  if  the  offices 
of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  both  become 
vacant,  their  duties  devolve  upon  the  council.  In 
case  of  a  double  vacancy,  the  constitutions  of  In- 
diana, South  Carolina,  Vermont  and  Virginia  re- 
quire the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law 
what  officer  shall  act  as  governor.  ->  Suffrage. 
The  right  to  participate  in  elections  is  fixed  in 
each  state  by  its  own  constitution  and  laws;  these 
being  subject  only  to  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  any 
disabilities  as  to  suffrage  on  account  of  color  or 
race.  While  aliens  are  generally  excluded,  fifteen 
states  admit  to  the  suffrage  foreigners  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  actual  citizens. 
Other  qualifications  for  suffrage  embrace  in  some 
states  registration  (see  above),  and  in  all,  a  certain 
time  of  residence  within  the  state  and  locality 
vrhere  the  voter  seeks  to  exercise  the  suffrage. 
The  constitution  of  Kentucky  requires  two  years' 
residence  in  the  state  before  one  can  vote;  and 
this  is  the  longest  residence  required  by  any  state. 
The  constitutions  of  Maine  and  Michigan  require 
only  three  months'  residence  in  the  state;  and  this 
is  the  shortest  period  anywhere  required.  Nine 
states  require  six  months'  residence,  viz.,  Colo- 
rado, Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebras- 
ka, Nevada,  New  Hampshire  and  Oregon.  All 
the  other  states  require  one  year's  residence  with- 
in their  boundaries  before  conferring  the  right 
to  vote.  Besidence  within  the  county  is  required 
for  periods  varying  from  one  month  to  one  year. 


and  within  the  voting  precinct  for  various  times 
running  from  only  ten  days  to  six  months.  The 
restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  are  some- 
what numerous,  but  of  late  years  are  becoming 
steadily,  lessened  in  number.  A  property  quali- 
fication, which  formerly  prevailed  in  some  states, 
now  exists  only  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  pos- 
session of  property  to  the  value  of  184  dollars 
in  real  estate  over  all  incumbrances  is  required, 
or  (as  an  alternative)  the  payment  of  a  tax  to 
the  amount  of'  one  dollar.  The  payment  of  & 
tax  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  all  the  states  voters  must  be  male 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upward, 
although  a  limited  suffrage  has  been  extended 
to  women,  enabling  them  to  vote  at  school  dis- 
trict elections  only,  in  Colorado,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  and  some  other  states.  Dliteracy,  it 
has  been  widely  claimed,  should  be  a  bar  to  suf- 
frage, but  this  view  has  prevailed  continuously  in 
two  states  only;  Massachusetts  requiring  that  a 
voter  shall  have  the  capacity  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  write  his  name,  and  Connecticut  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  or  stat- 
utes. Among  the  most  widely  enforced  disabili- 
ties, idiots  and  insane  persons  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  suffrage  by  the  constitutions  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Califomia,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Vh-ginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Paupers  are  excluded  in  Delaware,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  Persons  convicted  of  crime  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  except 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee and  Vermont  In  most  other  states  the 
laws  make  the  same  exclusion.  Persons  under 
guardianship  are  excluded  in  Florida,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin.  Bribery,  or  offer 
to  bribe  an  elector  to  influence  votes,  is  made  a 
disqualification  for  suffrage  or  office  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  Most  of  the 
other  states  have  provided  by  law  severe  penalties 
for  bribery,  including,  in  some  cases,  exclusion 
from  suffrage  for  a  term  of  years  or  indefinitely. 
—  Sunday.  The  laws  against  desecration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  have  no  constitutional  sanc- 
tion except  the  recognition  of  Christianity  (in  the 
constitutions  of  a  few  states)  and  the  permission 
to  the  legislatiue  to  make  laws  promoting  religion 
and  morality.  The  prohibition  of  labor  or  sports 
on  Sunday,  although  found  in  the  laws  of  most 
states,  is  not  rigidly  or  continuously  enforced  in 
any.  While  these  laws  may  be  defended  on  au- 
thority and  long  custom,  the  fact  that  their  en- 
forcement has  more  and  more  fallen  into  desue- 
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tude,  is  too  palpable  for  denial.  These  laws  may 
rest  either  upon  specially  religious  grounds,  or 
upon  the  humane  argument  that  experience  shows 
one  day's  rest  in  se^en  to  be  needful  to  human 
welfare.  Many  Judicial  tribunals,  in  applying 
the  Sunday  laws,  have  preferred  to  rest  their  en- 
forcement upon  the  second  ground  rather  than  the 
first,  but  if  this  utilitarian  view  of  enforced  Sun- 
day rest  as  a  benefit  to  the  individual  is  to  prevail, 
the  argument  against  special  Sabbath  laws,  made 
by  those  who  rest  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
is  unanswerable.  The  Jew  may  urge  that  the  law 
discriminates  against  his  religion,  and  is  therefore 
unconstitutional  in  most  of  the  states.  Sunday  as 
a  religious  obligation  properly  rests  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  community ;  and  the  sanction 
thrown  around  it  by  state  laws,  while  of  indefin- 
able extent,  and  often  incapable  of  enforcement, 
marks  the  deference  that  is  shown  to  the  habits  of 
the  majority  in  the  state.  Contracts  made  on  Sun- 
day are  void  by  the  laws  of  many  states,  though 
by  no  means  of  all.  —  Usury.  (See  IrUereat  and 
Usury.)  —  Veto  Power.  In  thirty-four  states 
the  assent  and  signature  of  the  governor  are  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  to  enact  any  law.  The 
imiform  provision  is,  that,  in  case  of  disapproval 
of  any  act  by  the  governor,  he  shall  return  it  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objec- 
tions; the  vote  must  then  be  taken  in  both  houses 
by  yeas  and  nays.  In  nine  states  the  constitution 
provides  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  suflScient  to 
«nact  a  law  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
governor,  viz.,  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecti- 
cut, Indiana,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee, 
Vermont  and  West  Virginia.  In  twenty-three 
states  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house 
are  required  to  pass  a  law  over  the  governor's  veto, 
namely,  in  California,  Coloiado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin.  In  two  states,  Maiyland 
and  Nebraska,  the  constitution  requires  three- 
fifths  of  the  legislature  to  make  a  law  without  the 
approval  of  the  governor.  The  constitutions  of 
four  states  confer  no  power  on  the  governor  to 
veto  any  act  of  legislation;  these  are  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island.— Wom- 
en. The  separate  rights  of  married  women  to 
their  property  acquired  before  marriage,  as  well 
as  to  that  acquired  afterward  by  gift  or  otherwise, 
are  guaranteed  by  the  constitutions  of  eleven 
states,  including  the  provision  that  the  wife's 
property  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  her 
husband.  Bssentially  the  same  provision  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  nearly  all  the 
states.  Women  are  made  eligible  to  oflAces  con- 
nected with  schools  by  the  constitutions  of  Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania,  while  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  school  officers  is  con- 
ferred upon  women  in  Colorado,  Massachusetts, 
and  several  other  states.  A.  R.  Spofford. 


STATISTICS.  From  the  numerous  defini- 
tions of  statistics  which  have  been  given  since 
Achenwall,  the  learned  professor  of  Qottingen, 
established  this  science  and  gave  it  a  name,  we 
might  think  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  its 
nature  and  the  extent  of  its  domain.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however.  The  most  different  definitions 
have  served  as  introduction  to  the  most  similar 
works,  and  the  ordinarily  informed  person  is  no 
more  ignorant  than  the  adept,  that,  without  fig- 
ures, without  "numerical  terms,"  there  is  no  sta- 
tistics. The  quantity  of  explanations,  develop- 
ments and  deductions  which  can  be  added  wiUioat 
encroaching  upon  some  neighboring  domain,  is 
all  there  can  be  any  discussion  about.  —  The  ques- 
tion whether  statistics  is  a  method  or  a  science,  as 
if  it  could  not  be  both,  will  also  be  diacossed. 
As  a  method,  it  is  an  instnmient  of  observation; 
instead  of  saying  that  the  use  of  such  and  such  a 
remedy  succeeds  ifften  or  aometimes  in  such  and 
such  a  disease,  the  professor  of  medicine  should 
say  to  his  pupils:  According  to  the  experiments 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  the  remedy  has  pro- 
duced its  effect  in  63  cases  out  of  100,  or  in  su<^ 
and  such  a  settled  proportion.  As  a  method  of 
observation,  it  is  applieid  only  to  laige  numbers. 
To  speak  of  88  per  cent  or  of  25  per  cent,  when 
only  three  or  four  experiments  have  been  made, 
is  to  abuse  scientific  forms,  and  sometimes  know- 
ingly to  deceive  the  public.^ —  As  a  science,  sta- 
tistics embraces  all  social  and  political  facts  pre^ 
sented  in  their  numerical  relations  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  to  space  and  time.  As  there  is  no  po- 
litical or  social  fact  without  men,  we  need  not 
add,  as  certain  authors  have  done,  that  aU  statis- 
tical facts  must  have  relation  to  men.  —  It  seems 
that  there  are  here  well-determined  limits,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  so  many  definitions.  If  no 
author  has  been  satisfied  with  the  definition  of 
his  predecessors,  it  is  not  because  he  wished  to 
see  his  own  figure  in  the  introduction  to  treatises 
on  statistics;  it  is  because  statistics,  since  its  ori- 
gin, has  followed  a  two-fold  tendency.  The  one 
gave  rise  to  descriptive  statistics,  as  Achenwall  de- 
fines it:  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  respectiye 
and  comparative  situation  (stattu)  of  each  state;  or 
of  which  Schldzer  said  that  it  was  lustoiy  at  rest, 
while  history  is  statistics  in  motion  (in  other  wofds, 
statistics  is  the  situation  of  a  people  taken  at  a 
given  moment);  finally,  what  Napoleon  I.  called 
the  budget  of  things.  Statistics  thus  understood 
is  a  more  or  less  reasoned  inventory.  The  other 
tendency  which  statistics  has  followed  would 
prove  relations,  discover  laws;  it  is  what,  in  the 
last  century,  was  called  political  arithmetic.  It 
was  probably  from  this  point  of  view  that  Qoethe 
viewed  it  when  he  said :  "  If  figures  do  not  govern 
the  world,  they  show  at  least  how  it  is  governed." 
For  this  purpose  the  inventory  is  not  sufficient;  it 
is  necessary  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  *'  numerical 
terms,"  to  scrutinize  them,  compare  them,  draw 
deductions  from  them;  according  to  some,  aver- 
ages, and  according  to  others,  laws.  Here  is  M. 
Querry's  definition  :   "Qeneral  statistics  *  *  ex- 
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dudes  deacriptions,  and  consists  essentially  in  the 
methodical  enumeration  of  variable  elements, 
whose  average  it  determines."  And  M.  Dufonr's : 
Statistics  is  "the  science  which  teaches  how  to 
deduce  from  analogous  numerical  terms  the  laws 
of  the  succession  of  social  facts." — Thus,  some 
make  of  statistics  a  descriptive  science  more  or 
less  allied  to  geography;  others,  a  science  of  de- 
duction, employing  mathematical  processes,  and 
notably  the  calculation  of  probabilities.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  easy  to  combine  these  two  points 
of  view.  People  always  commence  by  describing 
the  present;  this  is  one  of  the  forms  of  established 
statistics.  When  many  descriptions  have  succeed- 
ed one  another,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  present 
situation  with  previous  situations;  this  is  done  for 
the  whole  of  the  facts  as  well  as  for  one  of  the  de- 
tails ;  from  this  comparison  is  drawn  a  theory, 
averages,  laws;  and  tiiis  is  how  the  form  of  sta- 
tistics, once  called  political  arithmetic,  is  devel- 
oped. —  This  term  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  another  subject  of  discussion.  Are  "numeri- 
cal terms  **  applicable  to  political  facts  or  to  social 
facts?  William  Playfair  says  of  stotistics,  that  it 
consists  of  investigations  into  the  political  material 
of  states.  The  definitions  of  Peuchet,  Gioja, 
Schubert,  Qu^t^let,  Yillerm^  and  many  others,  in- 
sist chiefly  upon  the  political  application,  while, 
with  M.  Dufour,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  applies 
statistics  only  to  social  facts.  He  says:  "  Statis- 
tics is  the  science  of  social  facts,  expressed  in  nu- 
merical terms.  Its  object  is  |he  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  society,  considered  in  its  elements,  its 
economy,  its  situation  and  its  movements."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  discussions  maintained  as  to  the 
distinctions  between  the  political  domain  and  the 
social  domain,  are  so  trifling  that  perhaps  none  of 
the  authors  whom  we  have  cited  have  had  the  least 
scruple  to  pass  from  "  political  facts  "to  "  social 
facts,"  and  vice  vena.  Moreover,  are  not  these 
two  categories  of  facts  most  frequently  confound- 
ed? We  will  not  stop,  therefore,  at  these  useless 
distinctions.  —  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  a  few 
words  upon  another  point,  whic^  has  been  very 
much  debated.  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s  maintains 
that  "statistics  without  figures,  or  whose  figures 
do  not  enumerate  social  facts,  does  not  merit  the 
title  which  it  borrows."  Statistics  without  fig- 
ures is  like  a  river  without  water,  but  a  statistics 
consisting  only  of  figures  is  not  the  ideal  one;  in 
this  shoreless  sea,  where  can  the  ship  land?  A 
text  is  therefore  necessary.  But  there  is  no  gen- 
eral rule  as  to  the  amount  of  explanations  which 
must  accompany  the  "  numerical  terms."  In  ad- 
dressing specialists,  accustomed  to  study  political 
and  social  questions,  few  should  be  given;  they 
should  be  given  more  amply  when  it  is  intended 
to  enlighten  or  convince  that  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic whom  figures  repel,  and  who  find  "  numerical 
terms"  very  dry,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  perfectly 
wearisome.  It  Is  therefore  only  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, of  tact  —  This  settled  (and  we  have  com- 
menced by  clearing  the  ground  of  obstacles  easily 
removed),  we  approach  a  much  more  delicate  I 


point.  Let  us  again  quote  an  author:  we  are  so 
fond  of  leaning  upon  something,  even  upon  a 
cane  which  bends  under  our  hand.  M.  Moreau 
de  Jonnto  says:  "It  [statistics]  proceeds  con- 
stantly by  numbers,  which  gives  it  the  character 
of  the  precision  and  certainty  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences." This  is  a  quality  which  people  do  not 
tire  of  denying  to  statistics.  Hi j^tly  or  wrongly  ? 
Rightly  arid  wrongly.  In  fact,  numbers  are  al- 
ways precise,  but  they  are  not  always  exact.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  know  what  figures 
are  exact  and  what  are  not;  we  have  only  to 
find  out  how  they  were  obtained.  That  is  the 
whole  secret.  If  the  Verification  has  been  made 
in  a  positive  and  material  manner,  by  counting, 
measuring  and  weighing,  the  exactness  is  ab- 
solute, and  no  one  has  the  right  to  attack  such  fig- 
ures, unless  because  of  false  entries  in  the  public 
accounts.  A  great  deal  of  information  is  obtained 
in  this  manner  for  the  wants  of  public  admin- 
istration. Thus  the  amount  of  the  finances  rests 
upon  mathematical  elements,  and  error  is  impos- 
sible. The  case  is  about  the  same  with  the  statis- 
tics of  hospitals,  prisons,  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  justice,  means  of  communication,  the  post- 
office  and  other  similar  things.  But  there  are  sta- 
tistics, like  those  of  agriculture,  industry,  con- 
sumption, the  revenue,  and,  in  general,  of  all  facts 
which  can  not  be  determined  by  exterior,  palpable 
signs,  which  often  leave  someUiing  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  exactness,  and  give  occasion  for 
serious  criticism.  However,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  exactness;  one  is  absolute,  the  other  approxi- 
mative. The  approximation  is  a  makeshift;  but 
at  bottom  it  is  makeshifts  which  rule  in  life;  the 
absolute  contrary  of  the  makeshift  would  be  the 
ideal.  But  we  do  not  insist  upon  this.  Every 
one  understands  that  approximation  is  sufficient 
for  almost  every  use,  even  when  there  is  question 
of  information  which  can  be  obtained  with  great 
exactness.  For  example,  if  we  should  say :  The 
budget  of  receipts  is  2,460,000,000,  would  it  not 
be  gene^y  satisfactory?  and  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  give  it  to  a  cent?  We  said,  for  almost 
every  use,  and  notably  for  the  descriptive  part  of 
statistics;  mathematical  exactness  is  indispensable 
only  when  it  is  intended  to  state  laws.  For  the 
rest,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  certain  authors  to  set  up  statistical  laws,  and 
to  have  ever  present  to  the  mind  that  an  acerage 
is  not  a  2ai0.  Averages  only  show  that  there  are 
constant  relations  between  such  a  fact  and  such 
another ;  this  constancy  permits  us  to  think  that 
these  relations  are  necessary,  and  often  this  con- 
jecture will  be  seen  to  be  well  founded,  but  the 
indication  of  figures  has  need  of  confirmation. 
Therefore,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  bad 
faith,  there  are  statistics  naturally  exact,  and  oth- 
ers more  or  less  so,  according,  1,  as  the  external 
signs  of  the  facts  to  be  collected  are  more  or  less 
evident;  2,  as  individuals  are  less  interested  to 
dissimulate ;  and  8,  as  agents  bring  more  skill, 
knowledge  or  conscience  to  bear  upon  their  state- 
ments.   But  there  is  also  a  secondary  cause  of 
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inaocttracy,  or  rather  of  apparent  contradiction, 
in  the  statement  of  statistical  facts,  namely,  that 
different  figures  often  bear  the  same  title.  It 
often  happens  that  one  lays  stress,  without  know- 
ing it,  or  saying  so,  upon  the  net  product,  an- 
other upon  a  gross  product,  a  third  upon  a  prod- 
uct still  more  gross.  Again,  one  will  understand 
by  the  word  England  only  the  country  which  bears 
that  name,  a  second  wiU  add  to  it  the  principality 
of  Wales,  a  third  the  islands,  a  fourth  may  go  so 
far  as  to  confound  England  with  Great  Britain  or 
even  with  the  United  Kingdom :  this  confusion 
often  occurs  in  ordinary  conversation.  We  could 
cite  examples  by  the  hundred  in  which  there  was 
no  question  of  ignorance,  or  of  bad  faith,  or  of 
negligence,  but  of  too  great  conciseness  or  a  lack 
of  precision.  —  These  examples  explain,  in  some 
measure,  the  reproach  so  often  brought  against 
statistics,  of  furnishing  arms  at  once  both  far  and 
<igaintt  the  same  proposition.  To  the  extent  that 
this  reproach  is  founded— and  this  extent  is  not 
large— it  is  deserved  by  the  statistician,  and  not  by 
statistics.  Thus,  the  art  of  grouping  figures  is  only 
a  branch  of  the  art  of  maintaining  all  theses,  of 
having  arguments  for  all  paradoxes  and  all  soph- 
isms. When  one  wishes  to  defend  his  point  of 
view  at  any  cost,  he  ehooMt  figures,  or  makes 
some  prominent,  and  leaves  others  in  the  shade. 
The  enthusiastic  man  may  sometimes  proceed  thus 
with  the  best  faith  in  the  world :  passion  blinds. 
Still,  beyond  the  art  of  grouping  figures,  there  re- 
mains also,  to  justify  the  difference  of  conclu- 
sions, the  possibility  and  even  a  certain  facility  of 
interpreting  the  same  fact  in  different  ways.  It  is 
wrong  to  say  of  a  fact  or  of  a  set  of  figures  that 
it  is  brutal.  A  man  stretches  out  his  hand  to  an- 
other: is  it  to  give  him  an  alms  or  a  thrust  with  a 
dagger?  A  man  places  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hand  of  his  companion :  how  will  you  interpret 
the  act?  Is  he  giving  aid,  or  the  price  of  a  crime? 
In  such  a  year  100,000,000  kilogrammes  of  meat 
were  consumed  in  Paris :  was  it  evidence  of 
plenty  or  of  dearth?  The  fact  or  thQ  figures 
alone  mean  nothing;  it  is  the  interpretation  which 
renders  them  eloquent.  Now,  the  field  of  inter- 
pretation is  vast,  and  commentators  can  often 
launch  out  in  opposite  directions ;  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  one  who  is  deceived  and  for  those 
he  deceives.  To  sum  up :  if  statistics  gives  arms 
for  and  against,  it  is  not  because  of  the  nature  of 
statistics,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  our  mind, 
for  the  same  reproach  is  applied  to  religion,  phi- 
losophy, the  law,  and  to  all  moral  and  political 
sciences,  and,  in  a  leas  degree  but  still  in  a  degree 
great  enough,  even  to  the  sciences  called  exact. — 
Statistics  must  have  a  very  certain  utility,  if  it  has 
been  able  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  of  which  it 
has  been  the  object,  attacks  which  embrace  in  their 
generality  at  once  the  accurate  part  and  the  inac- 
curate part  of  the  science  of  "numerical  terms." 
In  fact,  it  remains  always  true  that  statistics  is  the 
budget  of  things,  that  inventory  which  no  govern- 
ment can  dispense  with.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the 
comparison  of  many  weU-proven  facts  makes  us 


find,  or  at  least  catch  a  glimpse  of,  truths  whkdi 
might  have  escaped  us.  The  faults  of  the  instru- 
ment impose  upon  us  a  prudence  which  is  nowhere 
out  of  place,  but  do  not  oblige  us  to  renounce  its 
employment.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  with  this  in- 
strument, as  with  many  others,  whose  use  is  prohib- 
ited for  fear  of  abuse.  The  person  who  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  it,  does  not  touch  it,  there- 
fore no  one  will  be  wounded  through  his  awkward- 
ness; the  only  inconvenience  which  it  can  have  is  to 
remain  inert  in  hands  which  have  not  learned  the 
use  of  it.  In  other  words,  figures  are  a  language 
which  everybody  does  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
from  which  few  know  how  to  draw  all  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  it.*         Maitbice  Block. 


•  Statltticfl  li  the  plctnie  or  repiojcutstlon  of  social  life  at 
givex^  periods  of  time,  and  especially  of  the  preeent  time, 
drawn  on  a  scale  in  acootdanoe  with  the  laws  of  deTetopmeat 
discovered  by  means  of  the  theoretical  sdenoes:  political 
economy,  the  science  of  finance,  administrative  scienee,  etc. 
Schfilzer  calls  statistics  kUtory  ttanOU^  HiU.  Stetiftios. 
as  tbns  defined,  is  as  far  removed  from  saying  too  mnch  as 
fh>m  saying  too  little.  To  give  a  complete  tableau  of  its  ob- 
ject, statistics  should,  of  coarse,  take  in  the  life  of  a  people 
in  all  its  aspects.  But  it  should  look  upon  such  facta  only  as 
its  own  property,  the  meaning  of  which  it  Is  able  to  under- 
stand; that  is,  such  only  as  can  be  ranged  under  known  laws 
of  development  Unintelligible  fhcts  are  ooUected  only  in 
the  hope  of  penetrating  into  their  meaning  in  the  future,  by 
comparing  them  with  one  another.  In  the  meantime,  they  are 
to  the  statistician  what  unfinished  experiments  are  to  the  in- 
vestigator of  nature.  ~The  view  is  daily  gainiog  ground,  that 
statistics  should  be  occupied  (without,  however,  confining 
themselves  to  them)  wMhpreimU  ftcts,  with  **  facts  affecting 
society  and  the  state  which  are  susceptible  of  being  ezpreased 
in  figures.'^  The  more  deceptive  the  immediate  obaervatioii 
of  an  individual,  isolated  fact  is,  in  cases  in  which  a  great 
number  of  simultaneous  or  scattered  individual,  isolated 
facts  of  national  life  are  observed,  the  more  important  it 
is  to  discover  proper  numerical  relations,  by  noting  all  the 
like  acts  or  experiences  of  men,  the  time  and  place  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  the  aggregate  of  these  phenomena 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  population,  or  to  the  sum  total  of 
corresponding  phenomena  in  other  places.  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  fucta  are  completely  ennmeiated,  and  correctly 
recorded,  there  is  no  danger  of  subjective  error.  And  this 
species  of  *'  political  and  social  measurement,''  as  Hildebrand 
calls  it,  may  be  applied  not  only  to  quantities,  but  to  all 
qualities  accessible  to  the  observation  of  the  senses;  since 
the  Individual  or  i^lated  qualities  of  the  things  enumented 
may  be  again  made  objects  of  enumeration.  Without  doubt, 
this  mode  of  numerical  procedure  is  the  most  perfect  for  all 
those  divisions  of  statistics  in  which  it  can  be  f oUowed,  and 
heuce  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  make  the  numerical  aide 
of  statistics  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  But  one  side  of  a 
science  is  not  a  science  itself.  As  there  is  no  natural  science 
proper,  called  microscopy,  embracing  all  the  observations 
made  by  means  of  the  microscope,  so,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  deduce  the  principle  of  a  science  from  the  chief  In- 
strument it  employs.  There  will  always  be  many  and  Im- 
portant facts  in  national  life,  which  can  not  be  sol^ted  to 
numerical  calculation,  although  they  may  be  established 
with  the  usual  amount  of  historical  certainty.  Were  statis- 
tics to  be  limited  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  it  would 
remain  a  collection  of  fragments,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
science,  become  a  method.  Besides,  it  is  evident,  that,  of 
statistics  in  general,  economic  statistics  constitutes  a  chief 
part,  and  precisely  the  part  most  accessible  to  nomierical 
treatment  As  economic  statistics  needs  to  be  always  direct- 
ed by  the  light  of  political  economy,  it  also  fumislMS  the 
latter  with  rich  materials  for  the  continuation  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  for  the  strengthening  of  such  foundations  as  it  sl- 
ready  has.  It  is,  moreover,  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
application  of  economic  thecfems  to  practice.'"— William 
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STEPHENS,  Alexander  H.,  was  bom  in 

Wilkes  (now  Taliaferro)  county,  Ga.,  Feb.  11, 
181d,  and  died  at  Atlanta,  March  4,  1888.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Georgia  in 
1882,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  On 
the  formation  of  the  whig  party  in  the  state  from 
the  old  state  rights,  or  Troup,  party,  he  became 
one  of  its  prominent  leaders.  After  six  years' 
service  in  the  state  legislature,  he  became  con- 
gressman from  his  state,  1848-^9,  taking  rank  as 
a  whig  leader  in  congress  until  the  whig  party  was 
dissolved,  and  afterward  as  an  independent  dem- 
ocrat. In  1860-61  he  opposed  secession  earnestly, 
but  yielded  when  his  state  seceded.  (See  Axle- 
oiANCE,  III.)  He  then  became  vice-president  of 
the  confederacy  until  the  downfall  of  the  rebell- 
ion. (See  Confederate  States.)  In  1877  he  was 
again  sent  to  congress  as  a  democrat,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  election  as  governor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1882. — See  Johnston  &  Browne's  Life  of 
A.  H.  Stephens  {1S7&);  Savage's  Limng  Beprese?ita' 
tive  Men,  461;  Bartlett's  Presidential  Candidates  of 
1860,  179;  Cleveland's  A,  H.  Stephens  in  PubUe 
4ind  Private  (1866);  A.  H.  Stephens'  ConstUutional 
View  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  Ths  Be- 
viewers  B&ciewed,  Alexandeb  Johnston. 

STETENSy  Thaddens,  was  bom  at  Peacham, 
Tt.,  April  4,  1793,  and  died  at  Washington  city 
Aug.  11,  1868.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1814,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  serving  in  the  state  legislature  at 
intervals  from  1888  until  1841  (see  Broad  Seal 
"War),  he  was  sent  to  congress  as  a  whig  1849-58, 
and  as  a  republican  1859-68.  During  this  latter 
term  of  service  he  became  most  conspicuous  as  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  by  congress. 
<8ee  Rbconbtruction,  and  authorities  under  it.) 
—  See  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Commoner,  and  the  Me- 
morial Addresses  in  the  house  on  his  death,  pub- 
lished in  1868.  Harris'  Political  Conflict  in  Amer- 
ica was  originally  designed  as  a  biography  of  him, 
but  it  is  written  from  a  very  adverse  standpoint. 
Alexander  Johnston. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

{See  Clearino,  and  Clearino  Houses.) 

STOCK  JOBBING.    (See  Aoiotaoe.) 

STORT,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1779,  and  died  at  dambridge, 
Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1845.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1798,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1801.  He  served  as  a  democratic  congressman 
1808-9,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court.  In  his  Judicial  work 
he  was  the  founder  of  admiralty  jurisprudence 
in  the  United  States;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  was  instrumental  in  se- 
<;uring  recognition  for  the  national  existence  of 
the  United  States  by  the  supreme  court.  (See 
Nation,  II.;  Judiciary.)  This  latter  part  of  his 
work  he  put  into  form  in  1833  in  his  "Commen- 


taries on  the  Constitution."^  See  Story's  Life  and 
Letters^of  Story;  Story's  MisceOaneous  Works;  2 
Webster's  W(yrks,  297 ;  Story's  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution;  and  his  decisions  in  Cranch's, 
Wheaton's  and  Peters'  Beports,  and  Gallison's,  Ma- 
son's, Sumner's  and  Story's  Beports  (Circuit). 
Alezandeb  Johnston. 

STRICT  CONSTRUCTION.  (See  Conatbuc- 

TION.) 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  are  suspensions 
of  work  growing  out  of  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Though  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  all  such  interruptions  of  labor  as 
strikes,  some  are  more  properly  termed  lockouts, 
there  behig  an  essential  difference  between  a  strike 
and  a  lockout.  A  strike  is  a  suspension  of  work 
resulting  from  a  dispute  originating  in  some  de- 
mand of  the  employed;  a  lockout,  in  some  demand 
of  the  employer.  A  stoppage  of  work,  for  exam- 
ple, resulting  from  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
employes  for  an  advance  in  wages,  would  be  a 
strike ;  a  stoppage  resulting  from  a  demand  by 
the  employer  for  a  reduction,  would  be  a  lockout. 
An  apparent  exception  to  this  definition,  are  those 
strikes  and  lockouts  entered  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  settlement  of  other  strikes  and 
lockouts,  as,  when  workmen  who  are  satisfied 
with  their  own  wages  cease  work,  to  assist  in  en- 
forcing the  demands  of  other  workmen  who  are 
not  satisfied,  or,  when  employers  "lockout"  their 
employes  with  whom  they  have  no  differences, 
depriving  them  of  work  and  its  wages  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  them  from  assisting  strik- 
ing workmen.  In  these  and  similar  apparent  ex- 
ceptions, however,  there  is  always  a  formal  or 
implied  demand.  — It  is  frequently  .di£9cult  to 
determine  whether  a  labor  contest  should  be  clas- 
sified as  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  Practically  the 
distinction  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  it 
bears  on  the  question  of  the  relative  tendency  of 
employer  and  employed  to  take  the  initiative  in 
these  industrial  conflicts.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is 
expressly  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  word  strike 
in  this  article  will  include  both  strikes  and  lock- 
outs. —  Classification  of  Strikes.  Strikes  and  lock- 
outs may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes.* 
They  are  occasioned  by  1,  differences  as  to  future 
contracts;  2,  disagreements  as  to  existing  con- 
tracts ;  or  8,  quarrels  upon  some  matter  of  senti- 
ment. These  contracts  may  be  agreements  more 
or  less  formal,  or  customs  of  the  trade  and 
methods  of  work  and  administration,  which,  from 
long  usage,  have  the  force  of  agreements.  The 
flrst  class  named  would  include  strikes  arising 
from  differences  as  to  the  present  and  future 
wages  of  labor ;  from  attempts  to  change  existing 
agreements,  customs  or  methods,  or  to  introduce 
new  ones.  Disagreements  under  the  second  class 
would  arise  either  upon  matters  of  fact  or  con- 

•  This  Is  Bubstantially  the  classification  of  Sir  Rnpert 
Kettle,  in  his  admirable  work,  "  Strikes  and  Arbitrations,'* 
London,  1806^ 
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BtrucUon  ;  while  quarrels  of  the  third  class  grow 
out  of  the  offended  amour  pwpre,  either  of  the 
individual  or  the  class.  —  Ca/UM$  of  8trike$,  In 
the  early  history  of  labor  troubles  the  causes  of 
strikes  were  few.  They  arose  chiefly  from  differ- 
ences as  to  rates  of  wages,  which  are  still  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  strikes,  and  from  quarrels 
growing  out  of  the  dominant  and  servient  rela- 
tions of  employers  and  employed.  While  labor 
remained  in  a  state  of  actual  or  virtual  servitude, 
there  was  no  place  for  strikes.  With  its  growing 
freedom  "  conspiracies  of  workmen  "  were  formed, 
and  strikes  followed.  The  scarcity  of  labor  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  resulting  from  the  ''  black 
death,'*  and  the  subsequent  attempts  to  force  men 
to  work  at  wages  and  under  conditions  fixed  by 
statute,  were  sources  of  constant  difficulties,  while 
the  efforts  to  continue  the  old  relation  of  'master 
and  servant  with  its  assumed  rights  and  duties,  a 
relation  that  English  law  recognizes  to  this  day, 
were,  and  still  are,  the  causes  of  some  of  the 
most  bitter  strikes  that  have  ever  occuned.— 
With  the  rise  of  the  craft-guilds,  the  opportunities 
for  strikes  were  increased,  and  the  list  of  causes 
enlarged.  These  craft-guild  strikes  rarely  grew 
out  of  differences  as  to  wages,  but  from  disputes 
regarding  presumed  infringements  of  privileges, 
or  innovations  of  trade  customs,  and  were  some- 
times undertaken  for  the  most  trivial  causes.  The 
custom  of  blacklisting  or  "reviling,"  as  it  was 
termed,  practiced  by  these  guilds  as  a  method  of 
punishment,  was  also  a  constant  source  of  strikes, 
the  craftsmen  refusing  to  work  for  the  "  reviled  " 
master,  or  with  the  "reviled"  journeyman,  until 
he  had  made  atonement,  and  had  been  recognized 
as  honorable  by  the  guild.  In  many  respects 
strikes  growing  out  of  modem  trades  unionism 
resemble  those  of  the  craft-guilds,  which  organi- 
zations are  the  precursors,  if  not  the  parents,  of 
modem  unionism.  In  addition  to  these  causes 
named,  many  of  which  are  still  as  potent  as  ever, 
the  changes  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  of  workmen  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  occupations,  arising  from  the  modem  organi- 
zation of  labor  and  industry,  have  introduced  new 
sources  of  discontent,  and  consequently  increased 
the  list  of  causes  from  which  strikes  may  arise. 
The  possible  causes  of  strikes  at  the  present  time, 
therefore,  are  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were  formerly,  and  the  liability  to  trouble  greatly 
increased.  —  While  this  is  true,  a  careful  e^ysis 
of  the  various  causes  shows  that  they  can  all  be 
grouped  under  a  few  general  heads.  Strikes  are 
caused  by  differences  as  to :  1,  rates  of  wages,  de- 
mands for  advances  or  reductions,  chiefly;  2,  pay- 
ment of  toageSf  changes  in  the  method,  time  or 
frequency  of  payment ;  8,  Tumrs  of  labor;  4,  ad- 
mivistraUon  and  methods  of  work,  for  or  against 
changes  in  the  method  of  work  or  rules  and 
methods  of  administration,  including  the  difficul- 
ties regarding  labor-saving  machinery,  piece-work, 
apprentices  and  discharged  employ^;  5,  uiwrn- 
ism;  6,  miseeBaneous,  including  strikes  from  mat- 
ters of  sentiment,  and  a  few  others  that  do  not 


admit  of  chusification.  —  Strikes  result  most  fre- 
quently from  differences  r^arding  rates  of  wages. 
In  an  investigation  into  the  strikes  of  1880,  made 
for  the  United  States  census  by  the  writer,  a  das- 
siflcation  according  to  causes  gave  the  following 
result: 
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This  exact  proportion  will  not  hold  good  for  all 
years,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  strikes  growing 
out  of  disputes  regarding  rates  of  wages  will 
always  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  strikes.  The  proportion  of  strikes 
arising  from  demands  for  advances  or  demands 
for  reduction,  the  two  chief  causes  of  difllcultiea 
connected  with  rates  of  wages,  will  vary  greatly 
in  different  years,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  con- 
dition of  business,  demands  for  advances  being 
more  frequent  in  years  of  hi^  prices,  and  for  n- 
ductions  in  years  of  low  prices.  Of  the  atrikes 
arising  from  differences  as  to  rates  of  wages^ 
which  were  reported  upon  in  the  above  table.  8S 
per  cent  were  for  advances,  and  14  per  cent 
against  TedvLCtiouB.  ^  OondHians  Infiueneing  the 
Frequenqf  of  Strikes,  Our  information  is  too  mea- 
gre, and  what  is  available  too  fragmentary  and  in- 
exact, to  justify  the  formulating  of  any  universal 
laws  as  to  their  frequency,  or  any  unconditkmal 
proposition  as  to  their  justice  or  policy.  There  are» 
however,  certain  facts  which  a  study  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  seems  to  make  evident  Consider,  first 
the  conditions  that  influence  their  frequency.  As 
has  already  been  indicated,  the  modem  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  labor  has  largely  increased 
the  possibility  of  strikes.  While  I  can  not  acoQ>t 
the  definition  of  some  writers,  that  strikes  are  *'  re- 
fusals of  a  number  of  workmen  in  combination 
to  work  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  employer,"* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opportunities  of- 
fered for  combination  by  the  aggr^;ation  of  large 
bodies  of  workmen  of  the  same  trade  in  the  same 
locality,  and  the  ease  of  communication  between 
those  of  the  same  class  employed  in  different  lo- 
calities, have  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
strikes,  and  made  those  that  have  occurred  of 
much  greater  Importance.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
found,  as  a  rule,  that  in  those  trades  in  whidi  & 
large  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  same  oc- 
cupation, and  in  localities  where  large  bodies  of 
workmen  congregate,  strikes  are  comparatively 

«  ThiB  is  Prof.  T.  B.  aUBe  Leslie's  daflnitSon.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  *'a  namber  of  workmen  In  comblnatiaii  "^ 
are  essential  to  a  strike,  and  all  strikes,  osing  the  wocd  as 
Prof.  Leslie  does,  to  indicate  strikes  and  lockoata,  are  eet- 
tainly  not  refusals  of  workmen  to  work  on  tbe  i 
b7  the  employers. 
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frequent.  There  are  but  few  strikes  in  the  agri- 
cultural occupations ;  but  many  in  the  mining, 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries.  —  Fre- 
quently changes  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in- 
crease the  number  of  strikes.  These  render  nec- 
essary more  frequent  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages, 
and  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
and,  as  it  is  not  possible  always  to  agree  as  to  what 
these  changes  shall  be,  strikes  follow.  The  im- 
proved metiiods  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation, and  the  remarkable  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  modem  times,  has  much  to 
do  with  these  fluctuations,  and  consequently  with 
the  increase  of  strikes.  Under  the  methods  and 
facilities  of  some  centiules  ago,  the  periods  of 
fluctuations  were  spread  over  many  years.  Agree- 
ments concerning  work,  or  **  terms  of  hiring,*'  as 
they  were  called,  were  for  the  year,  and  demands 
for  advances  or  reductions  were  made  at  the  time 
of  the  yearly  contracts.  This  is  changed  now ; 
fluctuations  in  prices  follow  each  other  at  times 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  with  them  come 
demands  for  an  increase  or  reduction  in  wages, 
which,  if  not  granted,  end  in  strikes  or  lockouts. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  strikes  arising  from 
these  fluctuations  are  not  always  the  most  frequent 
during  the  period  of  rapid  advances,  nor  lockouts 
during  a  decline,  though  demands  for  changes  in 
wages  are  most  prevalent  at  such  times.  They 
generally  occur  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  such 
periods,  or  near  their  close.  When  the  market  is 
rapidly  advancing  or  declining,  the  conditions  are 
usually  such  as  to  render  opposition  futile,  and  a 
demand  made  is  conceded,  but  when  the  advance 
or  decline  in  prices  is  beginning,  or  when  it  is  near- 
ing  its  end,  there  is  so  much  opportunity  for  dif- 
ferences, not  only  as  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
business,  but  as  to  its  (uture,  that  a  peaceable  so- 
lution can  not  be  reached  so  readily  as  when  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  prices.  —  It  is 
upon  the  existence  of  one  or  both  of  these  condi- 
tions, viz.,  opportunities  for  combination,  and  the 
flucti)ations  in  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  ad- 
Tantfi^  taken  of  their  presence,  that  the  frequency 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  largely  depends.  What- 
ever may  be  the  real  or  apparent  necessity  for  an 
appeal  to  industrial  warfare,  neither  employer  nor 
employed  will  inaugurate  a  strike  or  lockout,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  cases,  without  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  In  estimating  these  probabilities 
the  strength  .and  character  of  the  combination  that 
the  workmen  may  form,  or  that  the  employer  must 
meet,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  market,  are  the 
chief  determining  elements.  It  will  be  found  that 
it  is  a  belief,  that  the  party  making  the  demand  is 
strong  enough  to  enforce  it,  or  that  the  condition 
of  the  market  is  such  that  the  party  upon  whom 
the  demand  is  made  can  concede  it,  and  will  event- 
ually be  forced  to  do  so,  that  determines  whether 
or  not  a  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  undertaken.  — 
Trades  Unions  and  Strikes,  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten as  to  the  influence  of  trades  unions  upon  the 
frequency  of  strikes.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  combinations  of  work- 


men, or  trades  unions,  have  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  number  of  strikes.  Many 
never  would  have  been  undertaken  had  it  not  been 
for  a  conviction  of  success  through  the  power  of 
combination.  While  this  is  true  regarding  all  com- 
binations, it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  true  of  the 
strong,  well-organized  unions  that  have  repre- 
sented certain  classes  of  workmen  for  some  years. 
While  many  of  these  unions  are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  most  determined,  hotly  contested  and 
important  strikes  of  the  century,  some  of  which 
were  totally  indefensible,  it  is  also  true,  as  a  rule, 
that  their  utterances  and  influence  are  against 
strikes.  Their  refusals  to  undertake  general  strikes, 
or  to  countenance  local  ones,  are  quite  frequent. 
Not  only  has  their  positive  influence  been  exer- 
cised against  strikes,  but  indirectly  they  have  had 
a  marked  effect  in  reducing  their  number.  Ad- 
justments of  wages  to  which  they  have  been  par- 
ties have,  as  a  rule,  been  for  longer  periods  than 
when  rates  have  been  fixed  without  unions;  their 
strength  has  made  them  respected,  and  deferred 
demands  upon  the  trades  they  represented  until  a 
real  necessity  for  reductions  existed ;  while  their 
accumulated  funds  and  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion, to  which  they  are  quite  sensitive,  have  ren- 
dered them  conservative  and  disinclined  to  enter 
upon  a  strike  until  no  other  course  seemed  open. 
—  The  StatiOies  of  Strikes,  It  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  secure  complete  and  accurate  statistics 
of  strikes.  Many  are  never  heard  of  by  others 
than  the  parties  engaged,  and  when  information 
concerning  those  that  are  known  is  not  refused, 
the  statements  made  are  frequently  so  incomplete 
and  inaccurate,  and  so  evidently  colored  by  the 
views  and  supposed  interests  of  the  party  giving 
them,  that  they  are  far  from  reliable  in  many  of 
their  particulars.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  pub- 
lished statistics  of  strikes  are  of  great  importance. 
They  render  available  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  number,  character,  losses  and  re- 
sults of  strikes,  and  furnish  many  facts  necessary 
to  a  decision  as  to  their  policy  and  Justice.  The 
most  important  publications  on  this  subject  are . 
the  "  Report  of  the  British  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation" (*' Trade  Societies  and  Strikes,"  London, 
1860);  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan  be- 
fore the  statistical  society,  London,  Jan.  20, 1880, 
the  first  attempt  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  strikes 
of  any  country  for  a  series  of  years;  the  **  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics" 
for  1880,  and  of  Pennsylvania  for  1882,  giving 
the  statistics  of  strikes  in  these  states  for  a  series 
of  years;  and  the  "  Report  on  Strikes  in  the  United 
States  for  1880,"  compiled  for  the  United  States 
census  by  Jos.  D.  Weeks.  The  reports  of  several 
of  the  royal  and  parliamentary  committees  of  Great 
Britain  on  labor  subjects,  and  the  annual  reports 
of  many  trades  unions  also,  contain  much  valuable 
information  on  strikes.  These  latter,  however,  are 
not  generally  available.  Mr.  Bevan  reports  on 
2,852  strikes  in  Great  Britain,  covering  the  years 
from  1870  to  1879.  The  loss  in  wages  alone  from 
114  of  these  strikes  was  £5,067,826.    In  the  writ- 
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er's  "  Census  Report,"  statistics  more  or  less  com- 
plete are  given  of  7(12  strikes  that  occurred  in  the 
United  States  in  1880.  In  414  of  these,  128,263 
persons  were  engaged.  The  report  gives  quite  full 
returns  from  226  strikes,  in  which  64,779  persons 
took  part.  The  time  lost  was  equal  to  the  work  of 
one  man  1,989,872  days,  and  the  wages  unearned 
for  this  time,  $8,711,097.  Of  the  direct  losses  in 
the  remaining  606  strikes  no  statement  was  re- 
cdved,  nor  of  the  indirect  losses  to  capital,  to  the 
workmen  not  directly  engaged,  and  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  the  striking 
workmen  recouped  their  losses  in  part  from  their 
society  funds  and  from  contributions,  as  well  as 
by  working  at  other  employments ;  but,  after  all 
allowances  are  made,  it  still  remains  a  deplorable 
fact  that  the  waste  and  loss  from  strikes  are  enor- 
mous. — BsnilU  qf  8tHke$.  The  history  of  strikes 
abundantly  proves  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful; that  is,  the  demand  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  strike  is  not  conceded.  Of  351  of  the  strikes 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Bevan  in  his  pi^r  already 
referred  to,  189  were  unsuccessful,  71  successful, 
and  91  compromised.  Of  149  reported  upon  by 
the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  only 
18  were  successful,  109  unsuccessful,  16  compro- 
mised, and  6  partially  successful.  The  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bureau  on  185  strikes  showed 
45  successful,  66  unsuccessful,  13  compromised, 
and  11  partially  successful.  The  census  report 
gives  the  results  of  481  strikes,  of  which  169  were 
successful,  227  unsuccessful,  and  85  compromised. 
This  report  shows  also  that  the  workmen  are  more 
successful  in  strikes  growing  out  of  demands  for 
advances  than  they  are  in  resisting  demands  for 
reductions.  With  the  exception  of  the  census  re- 
port on  strikes,  these  statements  cover  a  series  of 
years,including  periods  of  great  depression  in  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  prosperous  times,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  giving  fairly  average  results. 
—  Ths  BaepMenejf  qf  SHkea.  Of  the  utter  folly 
of  many  strikes,  there  can  be  no  question.  They 
have  been  doomed  to  defeat  from  their  inception. 
They  have  been  undertaken  in  defiance  of  all  eco- 
nondc  laws,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of 
trade,  and  without  any  Just  cause.  They  have 
wasted  capital  and  decreased  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  They  have  brought  hunger,  misery,  debt ; 
have  broken  up  homes,  severed  long  associations, 
forced  trade  to  other  localities,  and  driven  men 
and  women  and  little  children  into  the  very  shadow 
of  death;  and  yet  men,  knowing  that  all  of  these 
possibilities  are  before  them,  will  deliberately  enter 
upon  strikes,  will  cheerfully  bear  all  these  priva- 
tions, and,  what  is  more  remarkable  still  in  many 
instances,  the  wives  of  the  strikers,  upon  whom 
the  misery  falls  with  the  most  crushing  force,  will 
be  the  most  determined  in  their  resolution.  It 
would  seem  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
this,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  strikes  are 
not  wholly  wrong,  and  that  even  unsuccessful 
ones  are  in  many  ways  advantageous  to  the  strik- 
ers. Labor  has  had  to  fight  for  every  advantage 
it  has  gained,  and  though  it  is  often  defeated  in 


its  struggles  that  are  called  strikes,  it  has  not  ODJ^ 
learned  in  these  contests  how  better  to  wa^  fu- 
ture battles^  but  it  has  so  impressed  emjdoyeo 
with  its  strength  that  it  has  made  them  shy  of  en- 
countering antagonists  constantly  growing  man 
formidable.  The  most  hopeful  indication  of  mod- 
em industrial  society  is  the  great  increase  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  good- will  between  employers  and 
employed,  as  well  as  a  greater  regard  on  the  part 
of  each  for  the  rights  of  the  other.  To  this  result 
strikes  have  conti&uted  in  no  small  d^ree.  They 
have  also  asserted  the  right  of  combined  labor  to 
deal  with  combined  capital,  and  have  denied  the 
claim  that  the  true  labor  market  was  found  in  the 
"higgling"  of  capital  with  all  its  power,  and  one 
individual  workman  with  his  weakness  and  neces- 
sities. In  addition  to  this,  it  will  be  found  that 
many  of  the  movements  that  have  bid  fair  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  labor,  such  as  co-operation, 
industrial  partnerships,  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  as  well  as  wise  rules  and  policy  on  the 
part  of  trades  unions,  owe  much  to  strikes. 

Jos.  D.  Wkskb. 

SUBSIDIES.  This  word  has  been  used  in 
three  quite  distinct  senses.  1.  In  earlier  TgngTiffh 
constitutional  history  it  is  implied  to  the  form  of 
special  tax  most  frequently  resorted  to  until  Uie 
last  century.  It  was  assessed  not  directly  upon 
property,  but  upon  persons.  Its  most  important 
element  was  a  land  tax  of  one-fifth  the  nominal 
rental.  A  single  subsidy  yielded  about  £70,000. 
On  extraordinary  occasions  more  than  one  at  a  time 
was  granted  by  the  house  of  commons.  (Black- 
stone,  vol.  i.,  p.  811.)  2.  In  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  we  find  the 
term  conmionly  used  to  denote  payments  to  an 
ally  to  assist  in  carrying  on  a  war.  This  practkae 
was  largely  resorted  to  by  England;  but  since 
1815  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  8.  In  its  modern  use, 
dating  from  about  1840,  it  has  been  applied  to  any 
direct  pecuniary  aid  rendered  by  the  state  to  in- 
dustrial enterprises  of  individuals.  In  its  widest 
sense  it  includes  all  such  government  aid,  even  to 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  industry,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  system  of  bounties  on  exports,  which 
holds  so  important  a  place  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  France.  Practically,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  term 
only  to  grants  in  aid  of  transportation  interests. — 
The  earlier  form  of  state  aid  to  these  enterprises 
was  by  enabling  them  to  secure  monopoly  ri^t& 
These  were  fully  embodied  in  the  early  trading 
charters;  the  principle  survives  to  this  day  in  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.  Our  earli- 
est railroads  attempted  to  secure  similar  provisionsL 
But  the  development  of  the  transportation  system 
in  the  present  century,  and  the  growing  repug- 
nance to  monopolies,  made  this  policy  more  unwise 
than  ever;  and  the  system  of  subsidies,  that  is,  of 
direct  state  aid,  was  resorted  to  instead.  Such  aid 
may  be  given  either  by  assuming  part  of  the  bur- 
den and  risk  of  construction,  or  by  increasing  the 
current  receipts  for  a  term  of  years.  The  former 
policy  has  prevailed  for  railroads,  the  latter  for 
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iBteamshipB.  —-Railroad  building  has  been  encour- 
jiged  in  three  ways:  1.  By  the  state  building 
the  lines  for  the  companies  to  operate  for  a  term 
of  years,  either  with  or  without  payment  of  rent; 
Id.  By  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  bonded  debt,  or  even  on  the  capital  ^tock; 
3.  By  direct  grants,  either  of  money  or  of  public 
lands.  Every  large  European  state,  except  Eng- 
land, has  adopted  one  or  more  of  these  methods. 
France  built  the  roadbed  for  most  of  her  main 
lines,  and  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
•debt  incurred  by  the  operating  companies  in  build- 
ing branches.  Prussia  gave  extensive  guarantees 
of  interest,  until  the  adoption  by  her  government 
of  the  policy  favoring  state  ownership  and  control 
of  railways.  Austria  started  with  a  system  of  state 
raflways,  but,  between  1850  and  1860,  ceded  to 
private  companies,  for  very  inadequate  compen- 
4»tion,  the  right  to  operate  most  of  them  for  long 
terms  of  years.  Practically,  the  results  to  the  com- 
panies have  been  much  the  same  as  under  the 
French  system.  Austria  also  gave  extensive  and 
ill-judged  guarantees  of  interest,  on  stock  as  well 
4U(  bonds.  Nearly  the  same  course  of  events  has 
taken  place  in  Italy.  Russia  has  given  interest 
jpiarantees,  and  also  direct  pecuniary  aid  in  large 
4imounts.  —  In  the  United  States  payments  of 
money  to  assist  railways  have  been  mainly  appro- 
priated by  towns  and  other  local  organizations. 
Much  has  been  spent  in  this  way,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  attract  public  attention.  Na- 
tional aid  to  railroads  has  been,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  the  form  of  land  grants.  Even  before  the 
time  of  railroads,  there  had  been  such  grants  in  aid 
of  canals,  two  million  acres  in  1827  being  the  chief 
instance.  But  the  system  really  took  its  start  in 
the  year  1860,  with  the  grants  to  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Mobile  A  Ohio  railroads.  These 
.grants,  like  those  that  followed  them,  were  for 
form's  sake  not  made  directly  to  the  railroads,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  in  which  the  lands  were 
situated.  Similar  grants  followed  in  Missouri  in 
1853,  Arkansas  in  1858,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
states  in  1856.  By  these  and  subsequent  conces- 
sions nearly  fifty-seven  million  acres  of  land  in 
organized  states  were  granted  in  all,  of  which  fully 
three-fifths  have  been  certified  to  the  corporations. 
In  addition  to  this,  immense  tracts  of  the  so-called 
«wamp  land,  often  very  valuable,  have  been  appro- 
priated by  individual  states  for  the  same  purpose. 
— The  matter  took  a  new  shape  in  1862,  when 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  order  to  bind  California 
closer  to  the  Union,  introduced  and  carried  the 
Pacific  railroad  bill.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  there 
were  granted  12,800  acres  of  land  to  each  mile  of 
road  built  (ultimately  amounting  to  about  88,000,- 
-000  acres  in  all);  and,  in  addition,  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  was  pledged  to  the  amount,  on  an 
Average,  of  $25,000  per  mile,  or  about  half  the 
cost.  On  the  money  thus  advanced,  the  United 
States  had  paid,  up  to  1880,  principal  and  inter- 
est, about  $112,000,000,  and  had  received  from  the 
road  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  payment.    When 


it  came  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  the  promoters  would  have  been 
f^iad  to  cite  this  as  a  precedent;  but,  as  they  could 
not  obtain  the  government  crodit,  they  secured  a 
double  grant  of  land  per  mile,  47,000,000  acres 
in  all.  Subsequently  the  two  southern  routes 
secured  together  about  70,000,000  acres.  There 
have  been  granted  to  railroads,  in  all,  nearly  160,* 
000,000  acres  of  territorial  land,  besides  the  state 
lands  above  mentioned.  —Land  concession  came 
to  an  abrupt  end 'twelve  years  ago.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whethef,  apart  from  its  abuse,  it  was  a  good 
system.  Its  advocates  claim :  1,  that  the  country 
was  the  gainer  by  the  construction  of  long  lines 
of  useful  raQroad  at  a  much  earlier  time  than 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise;  2,  that  the 
government  was  no  loser,  because  the  land  was 
only  granted  in  alternate  sections,  and  the  imme- 
diate increase  in  value  of  those  sections  retained  by 
the  government  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  much  slower  increase  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
which  would  otherwise  have  accrued;  8,  that  the 
settler  was  a  gainer  because  he  could  better  afford  to 
pay  the  additional  price  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
a  railroad.  On  the  other  side  it  is  charged :  1,  that 
it  stimulated  unsound  railroad  schemes  and  caused 
too  much  railroad  building;  2,  that  the  provisions 
intended  to  protect  the  government  interests  were 
almost  systematically  disregarded;  8,  that  the  set- 
tler, once  established  so  far  from  markets  and  from 
competing  transportation  routes,  was  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroad ;  while  the  real  gainer 
by  these  enhanced  values  was  generally  the  land 
speculator.  The  comparative  force  of  these  argi^ 
ments  must  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  case  where  they  are  applied ;  but  there 
have  been  so  many  mistakes,  and  so  much  cor- 
ruption, that  the  burden  of  proof  in  every  case 
lies  upon  the  advocates  of  the  land-grant  policy. 
—  England  never  adopted  any  system  of  railroad 
subsidies.  Her  inland  relations  were  such  that  her 
people  were  only  too  ready  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  lines  without  govern- 
ment encouragement.  But  England's  foreign  and 
colonial  relations  were  such  as  to  force  her  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  steam- 
ship subsidies;  and  it  did  so  with  great  prompt- 
ness. It  was  not  until  1888  that  the  practical  im- 
portance of  ocean  steam  navigation  was  made  to 
appear.  Proposals  for  a  line  of  Atlantic  mail 
steamers  were  at  once  invited,  and  in  1889  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Cunard,  whose 
bid  was  the  most  favorable.  The  original  con- 
tract was  for  three  ships  at  an  annual  compensa- 
tion of  £55,000;  it  was  soon  modified  to  four  ships 
at  £81,000.  This  contract  was  extended  and 
modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  in  1846, 
1854  and  1858;  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  that  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  In  1840  a 
contract  for  fourteen  ships  at  £240,000  was  made 
with  the  Royal  Mail  steam  packet  company,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  United  States.  This  company  afterward 
extended  its  field  of  operations  to  South  America. 
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In  1845  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  company,  which 
had  had  for  some  years  a  small  mail  contract,  en- 
gaged to  run  seven  mail  steamers  to  India  for  £160,- 
000;  and  this  company  gradually  extended  its  en- 
gagements with  the  government,  so  that  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  it  has  received  more  than  £400,000, 
and  often  £500,000,  annually.  The  contracts  with 
these  three  companies  have  been  by  far  the  most 
important;  of  the  rest  only  those  with  the  Pacific 
steam  navigation  company  and  with  the  Union 
steamship  company,  to  Afrior,  need  be  men- 
tioned. Under  contracts  like  these,  England  ex- 
pended in  forty  years  nearly  £45,000,000  sterling. 
The  expense  is  now  gradually  decreasing,  but  still 
amounts  annually  to  some  £700,000  sterling. — 
These  payments  are  so  often  cited  as  an  example 
for  America  to  follow,  that  we  must  consider  care- 
fully how  far  they  were  actually  of  the  nature  of 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  the  shipping 
interest.  The  early  contracts  with  Mr.  Cunard 
were  unquestionably  of  this  nature.  Ocean  steam 
navigation  was  then  an  experiment;  and  Oreat 
Britain's  colonial  relations  made  it  a  political  ne- 
cessity for  her  to  try  the  experiment  first.  Her 
statesmen  were  forced  to  take  the  burden  of  risks 
which  no  private  individual  could  prudently  bear; 
hence  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  payments 
to  the  cost  of  the  steamships.  Nor  is  there  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  candor  of  the  commons  com- 
mittee, who,  in  1846,  reported,  in  answer  to  some 
complaints  on  this  head,  that  the  service  was  bet- 
ter performed  by  that  company  for  the  price 
than  it  would  be  by  any  other.  But  twelve  years 
later,  when  the  business  was  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, the  conservatism  of  the  admiralty  allowed 
the  Cunard  contract  to  be  renewed  at  a  figure 
which  was  then  quite  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty, 
and  was  felt  by  the  postoffice  to  be  burdensome 
and  unfair.  There  was  somewhat  the  same  spirit 
shown  in  dealing  with  the  Royal  Mail  company, 
especially  in  renewing  their  contract  in  1868, 
when,  for  certain  reasons,  the  business  was  not 
thrown  open  to  public  competition,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  all  other  instances  since  1860.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  complicated  one;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  correspondence  of  the  authorities  with  a 
rival  line,  and  particularly  a  report  for  the  gov- 
ernment by  Mr.  Scudamore  (Pari.  Papers,  1867-8, 
xli.),  without  feeling  that  there  was  an  anxiety 
not  merely  to  have  the  service  well  done,  but  to 
keep  in  good  condition  the  line  which  had  done  it 
in  the  past. —  The  company  whose  case  is  of  tenest 
cited  as  an  example  of  what  is  done  by  govern- 
ment subsidy,  is  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental.  But 
here  there  is  much  less  ground  for  so  doing  than  in 
the  two  former  cases.  The  company  owed  its  ori- 
gin and  early  development  to  private  enterprise;  so 
far  from  being  favored  by  government  contract, 
it  often  seemed  as  if  partiality  was  shown  against 
it;  and  when  it  was  finally  recognized  as  the  only 
agency  competent  to  perform  certain  necessary  , 
parts  of  the  mail  service,  the  contracts  were 
awarded  grudgingly  at  a  sum  which  was  consid- 
ered scarcely  an  equivalent  for  the  extra  liabilities 


and.  expense  incurred.  Tlie  facts  wldch  have  giv- 
en rise  to  the  public  impression,  are  the  enor- 
mous aggregate  sum  paid  to  the  company,  the  re- 
newal of  one  of  its  contracts  some  years  before 
its  expiration,  on  terms  which  seemed  especially 
advantageous,  and,  above  all,  the  guarantee,  for 
some  years  in  force,  of  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  The  enormous 
aggregate  pay  is  explained  by  the  enormous  ag- 
gregate service.  The  contract  renewal  in  1870 
was  really  sought  by  the  authorities  to  obviate 
some  difficulties  under  the  old  contract,  which 
gave  them  far  more  trouble  than  they  did  the 
company.  The  guaranteed  dividend  requires  a 
word  of  explanation.  In  1867  the  company  was 
disinclined  to  take  the  government  contract,  be- 
lieving that  the  pay  offered  would  not  compensate 
the  service  required.  The  authorities  were  equal- 
ly persuaded  that  it  would.  As  no  other  com- 
pany would  undertake  the  work,  the  matter  was 
compromised;  the  company  taking  the  contract 
with  the  proviso  that  if  they  should,  imder  its 
terms,  be  unable  to  pay  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 
(not  8  per  cent. ,  as  has  been  frequently  stated),  the 
government  should  make  good  the  deficiency. 
Experience  proved  the  company's  original  esti- 
mate a  correct  one.  How  the  matter  was  regard- 
ed by  the  government  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Mr  Scudamore's  report  (Pari. 
Papers,  1867-8,  xli.,  181,  incl.  8):  ''  It  would  seem 
that  in  dealing  with  ocean  services  the  postofiSce 
has  only  two  questions  to  consider:  first,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  service  required;  and,  second, 
what  is  the  proper  price  to  pay  for  it  In  the  case 
of  communication  with  the  east,  parliament  has 
openly  declared  in  favor  of  a  more  frequent  and 
equally  regular  and  rapid  communication  ;  the 
postoffice  has  ascertained  that  only  one  company 
will  undertake  the  maintenance  of  that  communi- 
cation, and  I  think  I  may  also  claim  to  say  that  it 
has  ascertained,  with  a  reasonably  close  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy,  the  proper  price  to  pay  for  it 
For  the  proper  price  must  in  every  such  case  be 
that  which,  taken  together  with  the  revexme  from 
traffic,  will  cover  the  working  expenses  and  give 
a  moderate  dividend  on  capital.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  good  service  on  other  terms.  The  quesr 
tion  can  not  be  dealt  with  on  commercial  princi- 
ples, because  the  conditions  of  the  postal  service 
compel  the  contractors  to  disregard  commeicial 
principles.  *  *  For  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
such  commimication  with  the  east  as  the  nation 
requires,  they  must  set  commercial  principles  at 
defiance;  and,  cost  what  it  may,  the  nation  must 
either  pay  them  what  they  lose  thereby,  or  forega 
the  communication."  (See  also  Rep.  of  Com.  on 
Affairs  of  Oriental  8.  8.  Co.,  1867,  ix.)  — Of  Eng- 
land's mail  contract  system  it  may  be  fidrly  said: 
1,  that  its  aims  are  political  and  not  commercial. 
It  is  a  necessity  for  England  to  have  constant 
communication  with  her  colonies,  and  she  haa 
spent  large  sums  for  this  object.  It  is  almost 
equally  important  for  her  to  have  an  efficient  naval 
reserve  and  transport  service,  and  she  has  made 
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her  mail  contracts  one  among  several  means  to- 
ward  this  end.  2.  That  the  incidental  commer- 
cial advantage  to  the  subsidized  companies  has  not 
been  generally  great,  except  at  a  veiy  early  period 
of  the  system.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
rival  unsubsidized  lines  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  largest  contracts  have  been 
on  terms  which  made  them  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  party  receiving  them.  —  The  French 
government  encouraged  the  Mediterranean  steam- 
ship service  from  the  first,  and  in  the  years  1861-5 
extended  its  operations  to  the  support  of  lines  to 
North  and  South  America,  India  and  China.  The 
annual  amount  recently  paid  under  these  con- 
tracts has  been  more  thim  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  These  efforts  met  with  some  degree  of 
success;  but  the  attempt,  by  the  law  of  January, 
1881,  still  further  to  increase  the  French  carrying 
trade  by  bounties  on  ship  building,  sometimes  as 
high  as  60  francs  per  ton,  and  by  a  navigation 
bounty  with  a  maximum  of  1.50  francs  per  ton 
I>er  thousand  miles,  did  not  produce  the  desired 
results.  Of  other  nations,  Italy,  in  1880,  spent 
more  than  three  million  dollars  on  steamship 
subsidies;  Brazil,  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand;  Japan,  half  a  million.  Belgium,  in 
1878,  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  million;  Austria, 
a  mileage  rate,  with  a  maximum  of  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  Russia,  a  moderate 
fixed  sum,  and  a  mileage  rate  in  addition.  The 
subsidies  of  Portugal  and  Holland  are  small; 
those  of  Germany  and  Denmark  apply  only  to 
Baltic  steamers.  The  most  successful  ocean  steam- 
ship lines  of  the  continent,  those  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  receive  no  pay  from  the  government 
other  than  the  v«ry  moderate  postage  rates.  (45th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc.  88;  46th  Cong.,  8d 
Sess.,  House  Com.  Report,  842.)— The  United 
States  was  reluctant  to  allow  England  to  get  the 
start  in  ocean  steam  navigation.  In  1841,  only 
two  years  after  the  first  Cunard  contract,  T.  But- 
ler King,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  naval  affair^,  presented  a  report  urging 
similar  subsidies  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  1845  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  post- 
master general  to  make  contracts  for  the  carriage 
of  the  foreign  mails  in  American  steamships. 
The  first  line  established  under  this  system  was 
from  New  York  to  Bremen;  the  first  passage  was 
made  in  1847.  The  steamers  ran  ultimately  twice 
a  month,  to  Havre  and  Bremen  alternately,  for  an 
annual  subsidy  of  $850,000.  Mr.  King  conthiued 
to  push  the  subject;  and  in  March,  1847,  an  act 
was  passed  requiring  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract  for  mail  service  from  New  York  to  Liv- 
erpool, to  New  Orleans,  Havana  and  Chagres,  and 
from  Panama  up  the  Pacific  coast.  From  these 
contracts  arose  the  Collins  line,  the  George  Law 
line  to  Aspinwall,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship 
company.  In  1848  there  were  further  resolutions 
in  congress  looking  to  the  establishment  of  lines 
to  China,  to  Antwerp,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
£lbe,^but  these  proposals  were  never  actually  car- 
Tied  out.  By  the  act  of  March  8,  1851,  the  amount 


expended  for  Pacific  mail  service  was  largely  in- 
creased, provision  being  at  the  same  time  made 
for  the  Panama  railroad;  and  in  July,  1862,  the 
subsidy  for  the  CoUins  Line  to  Liverpool,  origi- 
nally $885,000,  was  hicreased  to  (868,000.  Oct.l, 
1862,  the  United  States  foreign  mail  service 
as  follows : 


SSng.             Point. 

Vo,  of  Tripe. 

Amopnt 
of  Paj. 

1. 
2. 

8.. 

CharleBton  to  Havana 

f  New  York  to  Aspinwall .  1 

NewOrleanatoAnplnwall . 

New  York  via  Havana  to 

New  Orleans 

Once  a  month. 
Twice  a  month. 

Twice  a  month. 

Twice  a  month. 
98  per  year. 
Once  a  month. 
Twice  a  month. 

8^,000 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

Panama  to  Oregon 

New  York  to  Liverpool  ... 

New  York  to  Havre 

Aspinwall  to  Panama 

•848,M> 
888.000 

150,000 

6o;48a 

Total 

$1,046,680 

—By  far  the  most  ambitious  of  these  enterprises 
was  the  Collins  line  to  Liverpool.  The  United 
States  government  had  demanded  such  vessels  as 
would  afford  a  very  high  rate  of  speed;  therein 
departing  from  the  English  policy,  which  demand- 
ed regularity  and  great  safety  at  comparatively 
slow  rates,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cunard  and  Pe- 
ninsular &  Oriental  lines.  The  Collins  steamships 
thus  cost  a  large  sum  in  their  construction,  and  a 
career  of  exceptional  prosp^ty  was  needed  to  sup- 
port them  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  subsidy. 
This  prosperity  they  enjoyed  for  four  years,  from 
1850  to  1854.  In  September  of  that  year  they  lost 
the  steamship  **  Arctic,"  and  little  more  than  a 
year  later  the  "  Pacific."  Under  the  dissatisfaction 
produced  by  these  disasters,  combined  with  other 
reasons,  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn.  The  line 
succumbed,  and  in  1858  the  steamships  were  sold. 
The  other  subsidies  were  discontinued  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  Bremen  line  withdrew  its  steam- 
ships on  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in  1858;  the 
Havre  line  continued  operations  until  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  United  States  mail  service  was  at 
this  time  maintained  by  Vanderbilt's  steamships 
without  subsidy;  but  these  ceased  in  the  war  time 
to  be  employed  in  this  way.  At  the  beginning  of 
1864  we  had  no  steamships  crossing  the  ocean,  and 
none  engaged  in  foreign  trade  except  the  Havana 
and  Pacific  lines.  (See  Memorial  of  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1864.)  —  In  that  year  con- 
gress authorized  a  mail  contract  for  twelve  round 
trips,  of  vessels  of  not  less  than  2,000  tons,  from 
New  York  to  Brazil,  at  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$150,000.  The  most  favorable  offer  was  made  by 
J.  F.  Navarro,  representing  what  afterward  be- 
came the  United  States  &  Brazil  steamship  com- 
pany. The  negotiations  dragged  on  for  a  long 
time;  there  were  many  irregularities,  including 
most  suspicious  and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  make  the  government  accept 

*  Owing  to  a  mieprint  in  the  original  report  to  congress, 
both  this  sum  and  the  total  are  nsnally  quoted  half  a  mlllioa 
doUan  too  laige. 
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unsaitable  yeseels.  In  the  latter  pari  of  1866  a 
oonditional  contract  for  ten  yean  was  entered  into 
and  flaaUy  ratified.  (See  80th  Cong.,  Ist  BesB., 
Bz.  Doc.  121.) — Early  in  1865  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  Padflc  Mail  steamship  company  for  a 
monthly  mail  service  to  China,  in  vessels  of  8,000 
tons,at  an  annual  payment  of  $600,000.  No  further 
lines  were  subsidized,  in  spite  of  the  well  known 
report  of  the  Lynch  committee  in  1870,  favoring 
an  extension  of  this  policy.  But  in  1873  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  of  $600,000  was  offered  the  Padflc 
Mail  for  the  establishment  of  a  second  service  per 
month;  this  time  in  vessels  of  4,000  tons.  But  the 
Pacific  Mail  wss  unfortunate  in  every  way.  Be- 
fore the  subsidy  contract  of  1865  it  had  been  a 
sound  and  well-managed  concern;  since  that  time 
it  had  been  the  plaything  of  speculators.  It  lost 
nine  vessels  in  as  many  years.  Foreign  shippers 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  its  rates  and  methods. 
The  shares  had  fallen  from  above  par  to  below  40. 
Nor  did  the  supplementary  contract  bring  the  ex- 
pected relief.  It  was  found  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  vessels  for  the  new  service  within  the 
contract  time.  As  there  had  been  apparently  no 
lack  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  company,  the 
government  hesitated  what  to  do,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  grant  the  company  special  favor.  But 
then  came  the  disclosures  as  to  how  the  contract 
of  1872  had  been  obtained,  the  evidence  of  vast 
amounts  of  money  spent  for  corrupt  purposes. 
Public  sentiment  was  strongly  aroused,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  vote  on  Mr.  Holman's  anti-subsidy 
resoluticm.  In  the  face  of  feeling  like  this  a  much 
better  case  than  that  of  the  Pacific  Mail  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  a  favorable  hearing;  and 
the  decision  of  the  senate  Judiciary  committee  that 
the  subsidy  of  1872  had  been  forfeited  by  non-ful- 
fillment of  the  contract,  was  almost  a  foregone 
eondusion.  (48d  Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  Senate  Rep., 
268;  House  Rep. ,  674.)  The  subsidy  of  1866  ran 
on  till  the  middle  of  1876.  The  Brazilian  line  sub- 
sidy expired  at  about  the  same  time.  With  that 
year  ended  the  second  systematic  attempt  at  thus 
supporting  steamship  lines,  even  more  completely 
and  dedsively  than  the  former  attempt  had  ended 
in  1868.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  more  or 
less  agitation  in  favor  of  subsidies,  but  without 
distinct  results.  Even  the  Russell  committee  of 
1880,  with  their  obvious  leanings  in  that  direction, 
did  not  venture  to  propose  anything  specific.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company  to  support  a  line  from  Philadelphia  to 
Liverpool  by  similar  payments,  was,  after  full  trial, 
finally  abandoned.  —  It  is  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  a  subsidy  system  for  the  United  States  steam 
marine,  1,  that  we  stand  almost  alone  among  mar- 
itime nations  in  not  doing  so;  2,  that  we  lose  not 
merely  the  canying  trade,  but  a  large  part  of  our 
foreign  commerce;  8,  that  we  are  left  defenseless 
in  case  of  war.  To  this  the  reply  is  made,  1, 
that  the  example  of  England  does  not  really  apply 
to  our  own  case,  while  that  of  France  and  other 
nations  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  as  successful; 
2,  that  the  loss  of  our  carrying  trade  and  foreign 


commerce  is  due  to  other  caases,  and  can  not  be 
remedied  in  this  way.  The  third  point  is  move 
difilcult  to  meet  direcUy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  England's  brilliant  success  in  Egypt,  and  her 
power  of  waging  distant  wan  elsewhere,  are  da» 
to  the  readiness  and  efficiency  of  her  tranapoita, 
and  that  this  reserve  transport  service  was  partly 
connected  with  her  system  of  mail  contracts.  Kor 
is  there  any  doubt  that  at  the  bc^[;inning  of  tte 
rebellion  the  control  of  a  number  of  redly  swift 
steamera  would  have  been  of  inestimable  servioe  to- 
the  government.  But  such  a  naval  reserve  is  mucb 
more  needed  for  offensive  than  for  def ensiTe  war. 
the  general  canying  trade  being,  in  the  latter  caae, 
a  source  of  actual  weakness.  And  wh^her,  in  the 
existing  machinery  of  the  United  States  goversr 
ment,  and  the  liabilities  to  fraud  on  govemmeDt 
contrscts,  such  a  naval  reserve  could  be  oecored 
by  a  system  of  subsidies,  is,  to  say  the  lesst,  doobi- 
ful ;  whether  it  would  ever  be  worth  the  maoej  we 
should  have  to  spend  upon  it,  is  even  more  doubt- 
ful; not  to  speak  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining^ 
the  same  result  on  a  larger  scale,  with  less  cost  and 
less  fraud,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  restric- 
tions upon  conmierce.  (For  a  strong  st^ement 
of  some  of  the  arguments  against  subsidies,  see 
David  A.  Wells'  *'  Our  Merchant  Marine,"  chap. 
viii.     Bee  also,  Ehgoubaoemknt  of  ImxsnuT 
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TimABURT.) 

SUFFBAAE  means  a  vote  or  a  partidpation  in 
government,  and,  specifically,  the  privilege  of 
voting  under  a  representative  government,  upon 
the  choice  of  offlcera,  and  upon  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  fundamental  laws.  This  privilege 
has  always  and  everywhere  been  conditioned,  at 
least,  upon  age  and  sex.  Universal  suifirage,  there- 
fore, is  an  inaccurate  though  popular  description 
of  manhood  sulfrage— that  of  males  of  full  age,  and 
there  is  no  right  of  suffrage  except  in  the  sense  that 
this  privilege  is  created  and  sanctioned  by  positiTo 
law.  The  object  of  suffrage  is  the  conthiuity  of 
government  and  the  preservation  and  perpetuation 
of  its  benefits.  —  There  are  two  important  theo- 
ries regarding  the  basis  of  suffrage.  1.  That  it  in 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  state  to  such  persons  or 
classes  as  are  deemed  most  likely  to  use  it  for  the 
public  weal,  a  device  to  secure  good  government 
whose  application  must  depend  upon  social  con- 
ditions,  civil  institutions  and  politicsl  aptitudes. 
Most  states  have  acted  upon  this  theory,  and,  at 
different  times,  conditioned  suffrage  upon  age, 
sex,  nativity,  religious  profession,  rsnk,  military 
service,  possession  of  property,  tax  payment, 
character,  intelligence,  residence.  "While  the 
action  of  a  state  in  determining  what  political 
status  shall  be  given  to  children,  women,  aliens, 
inferior  races  and  others,  is  necessarily  arbitrary 
and  artificial,  and  reflects  the  convictions  of  the 
nation  and  generation  upon  the  moral  claims  which 
arise  from  the  natural  facts  that  differentiate  t 
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groups  of  persons  and  fonn  their  relations"  to 
other  groups  of  persons  possessing  political  power, 
no  disftimchisement  is  a  violation  of  institutional 
liberty  if  it  only  recognizes  natural  (physical, 
mental  or  moral)  inequalities  of  condition,  or  of 
political  Justice  if  civil  institutions  bear  equally 
upon  all  who  are  in  the  same  political  status,  or 
of  equality  before  the  law  if  due  relation  is  pre- 
served between  the  political  rights  and  duties  that 
are  imposed.  2.  That,  like  life,  it  is  a  gift  from 
naturo*-«  natural  right  of  all  persons.  This  po- 
litical dogma  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  pure 
fiction.  If  this  so-called  natural  right  is  denied 
by  a  state,  it  can  not  be  enforced:  if  it  exists,  it 
mast  be  unconditioned,  but  few  who  affirm  it 
work  to  secure  its  enjoyment  to  females,  and  none 
claim  that  it  can  be  safely  exercised  by  minors. 
Tile  democratic  spirit,  formulated  in  the  second 
theory,  and  voiced  in  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  has  been  a  powerful  dissolvent  of 
political  privileges  Justified,  in  their  origin,  by  the 
first  theory.  In  one  century  it  has  led  to  a  wide 
adoption  of  manhood  suffrage.  Statesmen  have 
sought  to  direct  this  movement ;  demagogues,  to 
profit  by  it;  fools,  to  stay  it.  —  Advocates  of  any 
extended  suffrage  claim:  1,  that  it  gives  the  slate 
the  greatest  practicable  security  a^dnst  internal 
violence ;  8,  that  the  chances  of  a  wise  conduct 
of  both  its  internal  and  external  affairs  are  in- 
creased with  every  addition  of  individuals  or 
classes  consulted;  8,  that  each  individual  and 
class  best  knows  its  own  interests  and  wants;  and 
4,  that  no  individual  or  class  can  be  as  safely  in- 
trusted to  protect  another's  interest  as  that  other 
itself.  These  claims  are  now  being  tested'by  man- 
hood suffrage,  which  is  of  too  recent  origin  to 
yield  anything  more  than  material  for  suspend- 
ed Judgment.  Tet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  flrat 
results  of  this  greatest  political  experiment  of  the 
century  are  not  unmixed  good :  it  has  sometimes, 
especially  in  cities,  borne  the  evils  of  ignorant 
rulers,  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  extrava- 
gant and  corrupt  administration.  But  good  or 
evil,  no  large  curtailment  of  this  suffrage  is  now 
possible.  The  old  qualifications  are  felt  to  be  un- 
just: the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
aian  has  made  a  wide  bestowal  of  the  suffrage 
not  only  possible  but  expedient.  Any  disfran- 
chisement, to  be  successful,  must  follow  closely 
the  lines  of  least  reasonable  resistance,  and  clearly 
tend  to  lessen  the  enumerated  evils.  Within  such 
lines  there  are  three  such  qualiflcations  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  state  with  Justice,  and  which 
only  apply  the  principle  that  political  rights 
should  be  correlated  to  political  duties.  1.  An 
educational  qualification  evidenced  by  ability  to 
read  and  write.  * '  No  one, "  says  Mill,  ' '  but  those 
in  whom  an  a  priori  theory  has  silenced  com- 
mon sense,  will  maintain  that  power  over  others, 
over  the  whole  community,  should  be  imparted 
to  people  who  have  not  acquired  the  commonest 
and  most  essential  requisites  for  taking  care  of 
.themselves— for  pursuing  intelligently  their  own 
Interests,  and  those  of  the  persons  most  nearly 


allied  to  them."  Intelligence  is  not  an  infallible 
test  of  political  wisdom,  but  it  is  essential  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  government;  and  if  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted evil  to  withhold  the  suffrage  from  any  per- 
son, the  prevention  of  greater  evil  demands  ite 
denial  to  the  illiterate.  So  low  an  educational  test 
can  not,  with  present  private  and  public  aid  for 
elementary  instruction,  long  bar  any  one  from  the 
electorate  whowould  strengthen  the  state,  d.  An 
econondc  qualification  evidenced  by  maintenance 
without  municipal  aid,  and  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.  In  politics,  as  elsewhere,  only  that  which 
costs  is  valued.  The  industrial  virtues  imply  self- 
denial,  which  prepares  their  possessors  to  wield 
political  power;  but  pauperism  raises  a  presump- 
tion of  unfitness  to  share  in  political  power.  The 
person  who  can  not  support  himself  has  no  moral 
claim  to  rule  one  who  can.  The  payment  of  one 
direct  tax  is  a  political  object-lesson,  useful  to  all, 
and  imperatively  needed  by  those  who  pay  no 
other  tax  and  occasion  the  greater  part  of  all  po- 
lice expenditure.  In  cities  an  additional  qualifi- 
cation-^the  payment  of  such  taxes  or  rent  as  give 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  municipality-^should  be  imposed  upon 
the  electors  of  the  local  body  which  makes  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  and  lays  municipal  taxes. 
Its  necessity  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  ths 
commisskm  appc^ted  in  the  state^  of  New  York, 
in  1876,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
cities.  (See  Cmss.)  "  Kon-taxpayers,"  says 
liill,  **  have  every  motive  to  be  lavish,  and  none 
to  economize.  As  far  as  money  matters  are  con- 
cerned, any  power  of  voting  possessed  by  them 
is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government,  a  severance  of  the  power  of  con- 
trol from  the  interest  in  its  beneficial  exercise." 
S.  A  moral  qualification  evidenced  by  habitual 
obedience  to  the  positive  law  of  the  state.  Such 
obedience,  practically,  is  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  courts  to  the  phrase  **  good  moral  charac- 
ter." Theoretically  the  wisdom  of  thus  restrict^ 
ing  the  suffrage  has  long  been  admitted.  One  of 
the  present  state  constitutions  mentions  "good 
moraJ  character"  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  citi- 
zenship ;  the  United  States  statutes  require  an 
alien  applying  for  naturalization  to  "  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  such 
alien,  *  *  that  during  that  term  (five  years)  he 
has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character." 
Practically,  the  enforcement  of  these  constitutional 
and  statutory  requirements  has  been  impossible, 
for  the  law  has  never  given  naturalization  courts 
and  registrars  of  elections  any  adequate  means 
for  the  determination  of  the  law-abiding  character 
of  applicants  for  citizenship  "and  registration.  — 
The  political  injustice  of  allowing  law-breakers, 
inflicting  heavy  taxes  upon  law-keepers,  to  become 
and  remain  voters,  that  is,  law-makers,  is  equaled 
only  by  its  danger,  for  wherever  a  bare  majority 
rule,  and  the  will  of  law-breakers  is  allowed  l^gal 
expression,  the  action  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
state  may  be  determined  by  its  basest  elements. 
This  danger  can  be  diminished  by  1,  Laws  estab- 
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lishing  a  ssrstematic  registration  of  criminalB,  with 
provisions  for  the  publication  and  exchange  of 
criminal  registers.  2.  Laws  so  extending  the  use 
of  disfranchisement  as  a  i)enalty  for  crime  for 
males,  that  oonviction  for  any  felony  shall,  in 
addition  to  other  punishments,  entail,  ip9of(ieto, 
permanent  political  disability;  and  that  a  single 
conviction  for  certain  misdemeanors  which  imply 
unfitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  voter  (as,  for 
example,  illegal  voting  and  petU  larceny),  or  such 
repeated  convictions  for  any  misdemeanor  or  dif- 
ferent misdemeanors  as  may  by  statute  law  and 
Judicial  construction  constitute  one  an  "  habitual 
misdemeanant,"  a  "  common  drunkard,"  or  a  *'re- 
IK«ter,"  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalties, 
be  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of  the  suffrage. 
8.  Laws  requiring  clerics  of  criminal  courts  to  re- 
port at  stated  times  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
all  persons  convicted  of  disf  ranchisable  crimes  to 
clerks  of  naturalization  courts  and  to  registrars 
of  elections,  whose  duty  it  shal^  be  to  refuse  to 
such  persons  citizenship  and  registration  until  the 
disability  is  removed.  —This  policy  of  punishing 
crime  politically,  if  adopted  and  maintained,  would 
tend .  first,  to  purify  the  electoral  body  by  purg- 
ing it  of  its  most  corrupt  and  corruptible  ele- 
ments, and  so  preserve  the  national  life  by  limit- 
ing its  control  to  law-abiding  citizens;  second,  to 
lower  taxes  by  divesting  the  most  wasteful  and 
least  productive  members  of  society  of  all  power, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  appropriate  the  public 
moneys,  and  by  substituting,  in  many  cases,  an 
inexpensive  disabiUty  for  an  expensive  confine- 
ment; third,  to  reform  occasional  offenders,  and 
to  deter  the  young  from  criminal  acts  by  appeal- 
ing to  two  of  the  strongest  motives  to  lawful  ac- 
tion which  operatQ  in  a  democratic  country,  viz., 
fear  of  permanent  political  inferiority,  and  hope 
of  civic  honor.  —  In  the  American  Coloniss,  1619- 
1789.  The  original  settlers,  with  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, all  had  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  The 
founders  of  Virginia  and  of  New  England  (the 
original  forces  which  determined  the  course  of  col- 
onial development)  were  mainly  Englishmen,  ac- 
customed to  self-government,  and  in  each  colony 
homogeneity  of  character,  commimity  of  interests 
and  belief,  economic  conditions,  and  military  ne- 
cessities, found  expression  in  equality  of  political 
privileges  till  the  arrival  of  men  of  other  blood 
and  religion,  of  "indented  servants,"  "redemp- 
tioners,"  transported  felons,  and  negroes,  intro- 
duced social  inequalities.  From  that  time  elec- 
toral qualifications  varied  greatly,  and  often  in 
different  colonies,  the  most  constant  tests  being 
religious  profession  and  possession  of  property. 
The  influx  of  immigrants  of  different  religions 
soon  compelled  the  abolition  of  the  former  test, 
and  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  tend- 
ing powerfully  to  equality  of  condition,  early  in 
the  colonial  period  produced  a  movement  which 
has  been  "  constant  though  not  steady,  and  is  not 
yet  spent,  toward  absolute  equality  of  political 
rights  and  privileges."  The  first  legislative  body 
that  ever  sat  in  America  (at  Jamestown,  July  80, 


1619)  was  elected  by  all  the  male  inhabitanta. 
Notwithstanding  some  fluctuation,  both  before 
and  after,  the  Virginia  colony,  from  1670,  re- 
stricted the  suffrage  to  "  freeholders  and  house- 
keepers," the  reason  stated  being  that  the  "usual 
way  of  choosing  burgesses  by  the  votes  of  aUper- 
WM  who,  having  ierved  their  time,  are  freemen  of 
thie  country" produced  tumults  at  the  election, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  English 
fashion  and  "  grant  a  voyce  in  such  election  only 
to  such  as  by  their  estates,  real  or  personal,  have 
interest  enough  to  tye  them  to  the  endeavor  of 
the  publique  good. "  The  flrst  legiskitive  body  in 
New  England  (at  Plymouth,  1630,)  was  oompoeed 
of  all  the  male  inhabitants,  and  this  towndiip 
type  and  school  of  government  was  adopted  in 
other  New  England  settlements.  It  was  ordered. 
May  18, 1681,  before  there  was  a  representatiTe 
body  in  Massachusetts,  "that  no  man  should  be 
admitted  to  this  body  politic  but  such  as  are  memr 
hers  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of 
the  same."  This  was  not  repealed  until  Aug.  8, 
1664.  It  excluded  for  thirty  years  three-fourths 
of  the  male  inhabitants  from  the  ballot  box;  and 
a  parallel  law  is  found  only  in  New  Haven  col- 
ony, where,  June  4,  1689,  a  fundamental  agree- 
ment was  adopted  providing  "  that  church  mem- 
hers  only  shall  be  free  burgesses,  and  they  only 
shall  choose  among  themselves  magistrates  and 
officers  to  have  the  power  of  transacting  all  pubUc 
civil  affairs  of  this  plantation."  The  first  repre- 
sentative court  in  Massachusetts,  in  1684,  ordered 
"  that  none  but  freemen  should  have  any  vote  in 
any  town."  The  Massachusetts  charter  of  1801 
restricted  suffrage  to  the  possessors  of  an  estate 
of  freehold  in  land  to  the  value  of  40s.  per  an- 
num, or  other  estate  to  the  value  of  £40.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  frediold 
test  had  become  common  in  the  colonies,  thougli 
all  attempts  (see  Locke's  "  Fundamental  Ck>nati- 
tutions  of  Carolina."  1669,)  to  limit  political  power 
to  hereditary  wealth  had  failed.  In  some  colo- 
nies, laws  Imposed  penalties  on  absentees  from 
town  meetings  or  elections,  a  survival  of  which 
appears  in  the  constitution  (article  xii.)  of  Geor- 
gia, in  force  1777-89.  From  1700  to  1776,  hiclu- 
sive,  no  change  occurred  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  colonies  necessitating  any  radical  change  in 
the  suffrage,  except  that  parliament,  in  1746,  sob- 
stituted  for  the  various  naturalization  acts  which. 
their  need  of  immigrant  laborers  had  induced  seT- 
eral  colonies  to  pass  before  the  dose  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  a  uniform  system  of  naturaliza- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  seven  years'  residence,  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  profession  of  the  "  Prot- 
estant Christian  faith."  Independence  brought 
about  some  extension  of  the  suffrage,  but,  though 
the  demonstrated  capacity  for  self-government  of 
the  colonists  led  to  a  declaration  of  the  right  of 
self-government  in  all  classes  of  mankind,  the 
principle  was  not  consistently  followed  by  rervo- 
lutionary  statesmen.  "  They  extended  it  just  ao 
far  as  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  place  at  once 
necessitated  and  made  safe ;  and  sought  to  shon 
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two  opposite  dangers:  danger  to  the  goTemment 
from  the  supremacy  of  any  class,  and  danger  to 
the  govemment  by  the  exclusion  of  any  class 
whkSi  might  have  sufBdent  unity,  self-conscious 
power  and  independent  interest  to  attempt  the 
same  kind  of  revolution  which  the  colonists  had 
themselves  sanctioned."  The  last  survival  of  the 
test  of  religious  profession  appears  in  the  consti- 
tution of  South  Carolina  (article  ziii.)  in  force 
1778-90,  which  limited  suffrage  to  "every  free 
white  man  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a  Ood, 
and  believes  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments."— When  the  federal  constitution  was 
adopted,  each  state  was  left  by  its  constitution,  or 
by  its  charter  from  the  crown  (under  which  two 
states,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  continued 
to  act),  to  prescribe  for  itself  who  should  have  the 
privilege  of  voting.  No  state  then  granted  that 
privilege  to  all  of  its  citizens.  It  was  limited  to 
the  following  classes  of  persons :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, "  every  male  inhabitant  of  each  town  and 
pariah  with  town  privileges,  and  places  unincor- 
porated in  the  state,  of  twenty*one  years  of  age 
and  upward,  excepting  paupers  and  persons  ex- 
cused from  paying  taxes  at  their  request " ;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, "  every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one 
jeap  of  age  and  upward,  having  a  freehold  estate 
witiiin  the  commonwealth  of  the  annual  income 
of  three  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the  value  of 
sixty  pounds  ";  in  Rhode  Island,  "such  as  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  the  company  and  society,"  freehold- 
ers of  estate  of  the  value  of  $184,  and  the  eldest 
sons  of  such  freeholders;  in  Connecticut,  such  per- 
sons as  had  **  maturity  in  years,  quiet  and  peace- 
able behavior,  a  civil  conversation,  and  forty  shil- 
lings freehold  or  forty  pounds  personal  estate," 
if  so  certified  by  the  selectmen ;  in  New  York, 
' '  every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age  who  shall  have 
personally  resided  within  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  state  for  six  months  immediately  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  if  during  the  Ume  aforesaid  he 
shall  have  been  a  freeholder,  possessing  a  freehold 
of  the  value  of  twen^  pounds  within  the  county, 
or  have  rented  a  tenement  therein  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings,  and  been  rated  and  ac^ 
tially  paid  taxes  to  the  state " ;  in  New  Jersey, 
"'all  inhabitants  of  full  age,  who  are  worth  fifty 
pounds,  proclamation  money,  clear  estate  in  the 
same,  and  have  resided  in  the  county  in  which 
they  claim  a  vote  for  twelve  months  inunediately 
preceding  the  election  ";  in  Pennsylvania,  **  every 
freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or  county 
tax  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  six 
months  before  the  election  ";  in  Delaware  "  as  ex- 
ercised by  law  at  present,"  all  resident  tax-paying 
freemen;  in  Virginia,  "as  exercised  by  law  at 
present,"  persons  having  a  freehold  estate  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  unimproved  land,  or  twenty- 
five  acres  of  improved  land,  or  a  house  and  lot  in 
a  town;  in  Maryland,  "  all  freemen  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote, 


and  residing  therehi,  and  all  freemen  having  prop* 
erty  in  the  state  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds 
current  money,  and  having  resided  in  the  county 
in  which  they  offer  to  vote  one  whole  year  next 
preceding  the  election";  in  North  Carolina,  for 
senators,  "  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years  who  have  been  faihabitants  of  any  one 
county  within  the  state  twelve  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  freehold  within  the  same  county  of 
fifty  acres  of  land  for  six  months  next  before  and 
at  the  day  of  election,"  and  for  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  "all  freemen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  who  have  been  inhabitants  of 
any  one  county  within  the  state  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  election, 
and  shall  have  paid  public  taxes";  in  South  Car- 
olina, ' '  every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  having 
resided  therein  two  years  previous  to  the  day  of 
election,  and  who  hath  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  or  a  town  lot  of  which  he  hath  been  le- 
gally seized  and  possessed  at  least  six  months 
before  such  election,  or  (not  having  such  freehold 
or  town  lot),  hath  been  a  resident  within  the  elec- 
tion district  in  which  he  offers  to  give  his  vote  six 
months  before  said  election,  and  hath  paid  a  tax 
the  preceding  year  of  three  shillings  sterling  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  government";  and  in 
Qeorgia  such  "citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
state  as  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  shall  have  paid  tax  for  the  year 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  resided 
six  months  within  the  county."  — /n  the  United 
8tate$,  178d~1884.  During  this  period  freehold 
franchise  has  given  way  to  manhood  suffrage. 
The  French  revolution,  intensifying  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  till  Americans  abhorred  all  political 
privileges  as  British  badges;  the  transfer  of  polit- 
ical  l^ership  from  conservative  statesmen  of 
long  experience  to  radical  politicians  echoing  the 
French  dogma  of  political  equality;  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  territory,  with  the  settlement  of  new 
states  bidding  against  each  other  with  political 
franchises  for  inunigrants;  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, with  the  rise  of  large  cities  inhabited  by 
many  uninterested  in  the  soil ;  the  anti-slavery 
agitation,  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the  "  rights  of 
man";  the  gradual  popular  recognition  that  the 
principles  of  the  declaration  of  independence  had 
not  been  logically  applied;  the  private  interest 
of  demagogues,  and  the  fierce  competition  of  par- 
ties cai^ful  for  the  next  election  if  neglectful  of 
the  next  generation;  and,  finally,  the  alleged  ne- 
cessity imposed  by  a  war,  one  of  whose  incidents 
was  the  emancipation  of  a  race— are  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  united  to  produce  the  existing 
electoral  franchise.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  have  abolished  the  tax  and  property 
tests,  as  follows :  New  Hampshire,  the  tax  test  in 
1792 ;  Georgia,  the  property  test  in  1798 ;  Mary- 
land, the  property  test  in  1801  and  1809;  Massa- 
chusetts, the  property  test  in  1821 ;  New  York,  the 
property  test  in  1821,  and  the  tax  test  iu  1826; 
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Delaware,  the  property  teit  in  1881;  New  Jeney, 
tlM  property  test  in  1844;  Oonnecticat,  the  prop- 
erty teet  in  1845;  South  Carolina,  the  property 
test  in  1865;  North  Carolina,  the  property  test  in 
1854  and  1868;  Virginia,  the  property  test  in  I860, 
and  the  tax  test,  estabHfihed  in  1864,  in  1888.  The 
only  new  states  which  have  required  a  property  or 
even  a  tax  qualification,  are  the  following:  Tennes- 
see, admitted  in  1796  with  a  freehold  qui^cadon, 
abolished  it  in  1884;  Ohio,  admitted  in  1803  with 
a  tax  qualification,  abolished  it  in  1851 ;  Louisiana, 
admitted  in  1819  with  a  tax  qualification,  abolished 
H  in  1845;  MissisBippi,  admitted  in  1817  with  a 
militia  or  tax  qualification,  abolished  it  in  1888. 
Lcmg  before  they  disappeared,  tax  and  property 
tests  had  become  forms.  Parties  or  candidates 
paid  the  taxes  of  unqualified  citizens  whose  votes 
were  needed  and  could  thereby  be  had,  or  oqd- 
Teyed  land  to  them  before  election,  which  was 
deeded  back  after  election.  Thus,  by  degrees,  all 
native-bom  white  males  of  age  were  allowed  to 
vote  upon  taking  the  freeman's  oath,  after  a  brief 
term  of  residence  in  a  state  or  town,  and  the  com- 
petition of  new  states  for  laborers  led  to  the  grad- 
ual extension  of  suif  rage  to  alien  declarants,  who 
now  have  it  in  thirteen  states.  After  the  rise  of 
the  American  party,  Massachusetts,  during  1860- 
68,  denied  the  suffrage  to  aliens,  imless  "they 
shall  have  resided  within  the  JuriBdiction  of  the 
United  States  two  years  subsequent  to  naturalisa- 
tion, and  shall  be  otherwise  qualified."  Free 
blade  males  of  age,  who  could  vote  in  some  slave 
states,  as  Tennessee  (Const,  of  1884),  were  dis- 
franchised in  some  free  states,  as  Connecticut 
(Const,  of  1818).  —  In  the  southern  states  political 
power  was  held  exclusively  by  the  property- 
owning  and  educated  classes  till  the  close  of  the 
rebellion.  When  slavery  was  abolished  by  the 
18th  amendment  (see  Const  III.,  Amendments) in 
1865,  the  dominant  party  in  congress  apparently 
had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  control 
of  the  suifrage  in  the  states.  But  the  inadequate 
protection  given  the  negro  in  the  southern  states, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  northern  states  that 
his  freedom  should  increase  the  political  power  of 
those  lately  in  rebeUion,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment  (see  Const.,  in..  Amend- 
ments) in  1868.  This  conferred  citizenship  upon 
the  negro,  guaranteed  to  him  the  same  rights  en- 
joyed by  white  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
made  it  for  the  interest  of  the  southern  states  to 
voluntarily  extend  the  suffrage  to  the  negro,  by 
providing  that  when  the  right  of  voting  is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  any  state,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  partici- 
pation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  such  state's 
representation  in  congress  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citi- 
zens twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state.  This 
amendment  not  being  promptly  ratified  when  pro- 
posed, in  1866  (see  Const.,  III.,  Amendments), 
was  followed  by  the  reconstruction  act  of  March 


9, 1867  (aee  BacoirerBUCiiox,  for  temporary  po- 
litical dtabOities),  whidi  made  itacondiUon  of 
the  lestoiatlon  of  the  seceding  states  thai  new 
oonstitntionB  diould  be  adopted,  framed  by  "dd- 
e^itea  elected  by  the  male  dtiaens  twenty-one 
years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  rmct,  color  or 
previoua  condition,''  and  securing  "  to  all  math 
persons  "  the  elective  franchise,  and  by  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment,  in  1870,  which  pro- 
vides that  "  the  right  of  dtiicns  of  the  United 
Stales  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  aoconnt 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  aervi- 
tode."    The  reasons  for  this  amendment  were 
(Cooley's  Con.  Law,  864,  865;  Hunt  J.,  in  U.  & 
St.  Reese,  09  U.  8.  R,  214,  847):  "1.  Thatunkw 
the  ballot  was  given  to  the  freedmen,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  southern  states  must  for  a  oonaiderahle 
time  be  in  the  hands  of  those  kitdy  in  rebeUioa. 
and  that  the  existence  in  a  political  oonununity  of 
a  great  body  of  dtizens  against  whom  the  lawa 
discriminate  in  a  particular  whidi  makes  the  dis- 
crimination a  stigma  and  a  diagraoe,  must  always 
be  an  occasion  of  discontent,  disorder  and  danger. 
8.  Thai  it  would  benefit  the  colored  race  by  giv- 
ing them  importanoe,  securing  to  them  reqied,. 
protecting  them  against  unfriendly  action  or  leg- 
islation, and  by  acting  as  an  educational  prooM.** 
This  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  extensions  of  the  suffirage  which  began 
in  the  colonial  period,  and  have  ended  by  nomi- 
nally conferring  politiod  supremacy  in  some  states 
upon  those  whose  former  status  as  slaves  leaves 
them  illiterates  and  non-taxpayers,  unhabitualed 
to  the  obedience  of  law.  —  "nie  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  suffrage  in  the  United  States  are  now 
the  foUowfaig:^  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  the  right  to  vote  upon  no  one. 
That  right  is  not  a  "privilege  or  immunity"  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States :  when  they  possess 
it  at  all,  even  for  electing  representativea  wad 
presidential  doctors— the  only  federal  offloera 
chosen  by  popular  vote— it  is  created  by  state 
constitutionsand  state  laws.   (Const,  of  U.  S.,  Art. 
I.,  Sec.  2;  Art  II.,  Sec  1.)    The  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  does  not  confer  the  right 
of  suifrage  upon  any  one,  but  it  investe  citiaeaa 
of  the  United  States  with  the  ri^t  of  exemption 
from  discrimination  in  the  exerdse  of  the  elective 
franchise,  on  account  of  their  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  and  empowera  con- 
gress to  enforce  that  right  by  appropriate  l^isla- 
tion.    The  power  of  the  states  to  exclude  from 
the  franduse  upon  other  grounds,  induding  those 
of  nativity,  sex,  illiteracy  and  non-payment  of 
taxes,  remains  intact.    The  power  of  congress  to 
legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  state 
dections  rests  upon  this  amendment,  and  can  be 
exercised  by  providing  a  punishment  only  when 
the  wrongful  refusal  to  recdve  the  vote  of  the 
qualified  dector  at  such  dections  is  because  of  his 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  of  May 
81, 1870  (16  Stat.,  140),  not  bemg  confined  in  their 
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operations  to  the  above-descrfbed  tmlawfol  dis- 
crimination, are  beyond  the  limit  of  the  16th 
amendment,  and  unauthorized.  (U.  S.  9$.  Reese, 
112  IT.  8.,  214.)  Qualifications  of  electors  are  de- 
lined  in  the  sevml  state  constitutions,  and  no 
additional  qualifications  can  be  required  by  the 
state  legislature,  but  the  legislature  may  prescribe 
by  law  "  such  conditions  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  as  shall  seem  reasonable  to  pro- 
tect the  privilege,  and  to  prevent  impositions  and 
other  frauds,  and  also  all  proper  regulations  for 
receiving  and  canvassing  votes."  (Cooley's  Con. 
Law,  252.)  The  qualiflcalions  prescribed  by  exist- 
ing state  constitutions  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
pages  828, 829.—  Some  constitutions  require  regis- 
tration ;  some  disfranchise  any  persons  while  un- 
der guardianship;  some,  any  person  while  kept  in 
any  poor-house  or  other  asylum  at  public  expense, 
or  while  confined  in  any  public  prison;  some,  any 
person  stationed  in  any  state  whUe  in  the  military, 
naval  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States;  some, 
idiots  or  insane  persons,  but  these  persons,  with- 
out express  mention,  are  excluded  from  voting,  as 
incapable  of  exercising  legal  volition.  The  edu- 
cational test  shown  in  the  table  was  established 
in  Connecticut  in  1855,  in  Massachusetts  in  1857, 
in  Missouri  in  1876.  The  constitutions  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  forbid  the  imposition  of 
1  such  a  test.  That  of  Florida  allows  it  after  1880; 
that  of  Colorado,  after  1890.  The  economic  test 
shown  is  at  least  the  prepayment  of  some  tax, 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Tennessee  and  G^eorgia.  The  constitu- 
tions of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California  and  Mis- 
slasippi,  expressly  forbid  a  property  test,  and  the 
constitution  of  Arkansas  also  expressly  forbids  a 
poll-tax  test;  that  of  Nevada  allows  it.  Paupers 
are  expressly  disfranchised  in  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  West  Virginia.  A 
moral  tes^  exists  in  all  the  states  except  four 
(Colorado,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
West  Virginia),  but  if  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  is  given,  the  constitu- 
tions of  ten  states  (Connecticut,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin)  ex- 
pressly permit  restoration  to  the  suffrage;  some  of 
them  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature,  others 
by  a  majority  vote.— The  table  on  page  881  shows 
the  offenses  for  which  states  disfranchise  for  crime 
by  the  express  terms  of  their  constitutions,  or  for 
which  their  legislatures  may  make  disfranchise- 
ment a  penalty.  It  shows  that  conviction  of  the 
offenses  enumerated,  does  or  may  disfranchise, 
specifically  as  follows:  of  bribery,  in  twenty-three 
states;  of  felony,  in  sixteen  states ;  of  infamous 
crime,  in  sixteen  states;  of  ti*eason,  in  eleven  states; 
of  dueling,  in  eleven  states;  of  perjury,  in  ten 
states;  of  forgery,  in  seven  states;  of  larceny,  in 
seven  states;  of  embezzlement  of  public  funds,  or 
fraud,  in  seven  states;  of  election  misdemeanors,  in 
six  states;  of  other  high  crimes  or  malfeasance  in 
ofiice,  in  six  states;  of  murder,  in  two  states;  of 


robbery,  in  two  states.  Conviction  of  some  of  the 
enumerated  crimes  also  disqualifies  for  Jury  serv- 
ice in  some  of  the  states,  while  permanent  ineligi- 
bility to  ofllce  is  the  sole  political  disability  that  is 
inflicted  upon  those  guilty  of  bribery  or  of  duel- 
ing in  other  states.  Three  states  (Nebraska,  Neva- 
da and  Wisconsin)  admit  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
territoriality of  crime  in  their  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  disfranchisement.  —  Terriioriea,  The 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
northwest  territory,  provided  that  ''so  soon  as 
there  shall  be  5,000  tree  male  inhabitants  of  full 
age  in  the  district,  they  shall  receive  authority 
to  elect  representatives  to  a  general  assembly: 
provided,  also,  that  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  states,  and  being  resident  in  the  district, 
or  the  like  freehold,  and  two  years'  residence  in 
the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man 
as  an  elector  of  a  representative."  The  constitu- 
tion having  given  congress  power  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States,  two  forms 
of  territorial  government  have  from  time  to  time 
been  established :  1,  by  an  executive  and  judges 
of  federal  appointment,  who  together  constitute 
a  legislature;  2,  by  an  executive  and  Judges  of 
federal  appointment,  and  a  legislature  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory. In  the  second  form  of  government,  the 
basis  of  suffrage  bas  been  substantially  uniform, 
being  limited  commonly,  as  it  now  is  by  law  in 
the  first  election  in  a  territory,  to  ''every  male  cit- 
izen above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  including 
persons  who  have  legally  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  in  any  tmitory  hereafter  or- 
ganized, and  who  are  actually  residents  of  such 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  organization  thereof." 
At  subsequent  elections  the  qualifications  of  voters 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of 
each  territory,  provided  that  the  right  of  voting 
shall  be  exercised  only  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  by 
alien  declarants  above  that  age,  who  have  taken 
the  required  oath;  that  it  be  not  denied  to  a  citi- 
zen on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude;  and  that  no  person  in  the  army 
or  navy,  or  attached  to  troops  in  the  servfce  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  by  reason 
of  being  on  service  in  the  territory,  unless  it  hss 
been  for  six  months  his  permanent  domicile.  — 
District  of  Columbia.  The  government  of  this 
district,  over  which  congress  has  the  power  of  ex- 
clusive legislation,  was  originally  vested  in  a  board 
of  three  commissioners  under  the  act  of  July  16, 
1790.  This  board  was  abolished  by  act  of  May 
1,  1802,  and  the  city  of  Washington  was  incor- 
porated by  act  of  May  8,  1802,  which  provided 
that  its  council  should  be  elective  "by  the  free 
white  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  who  have  re- 
sided twelve  months  in  tlie  city,  and  paid  taxes 
therein  the  year  preceding."  An  act  of  May  15, 
1820,  provided  that  both  the  mayor  and  the  council 
should  be  elective  by  "  every  free  white  male  citi- 
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sen  of  the  United  States  of  lawful  age,  -who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  city  for  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  election,  and  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  ward  in  which  he  shall  oflekr  to  vote,  and 
who  shall  have  been  assessed  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  Slst  day  of  December  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  and  who  shall  have  paid  all  taxes 
legally  assessed  and  due  on  personal  property, 
when  legally  required  to  pay  the  same."  The  act 
of  May  17, 1848,  re-enacted  this  qualification,  with 
the  addition  that  it  apply  to  persons  assessed  "as 
subject  to  a  school  tax  for  that  year  (except  per- 
sons non  compos  merUii,  vagrants,  paupers  or  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  any  infamous 
crime),  and  who  shall  have  paid  the  school  tax 
and  all  taxes  on  personal  property  due  from  hiuL" 
An  act  of  March  4, 18S5,  for  the  codification  of 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  for 
the  submission  of  the  proposed  code  to  the  votes 
of  "every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
resided  in  said  district  for  one  year  next  preceding 
such  election."    The  act  of  Jan.  8, 1867,  extended 

IMm  to  TaN4  m  pp.  BBS,  SM. 

TheadJectiye  **  white  "before  "miae"  in  some  constlta- 
tions,  adopted  before  the  15th  amendment,  te  here  omitted. 

*  Dedanmt  meana  a  male  person  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall 
hare  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citiaen  of  the  United 
States,  conf  ocmably  to  the  natoiallaation  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

b  "Immediately  preceding  the  election  at  which  he  oflton 
tovoto." 

•  "  The  general  assembly  may  prescribe  a  longer  or  shorter 
residence  in  any  precinct  or  connty,  or  in  any  ward  in  any 
city  or  town  haying  a  population  of  more  than  6,000  inhab- 
itanta,  bat  in  no  case  to  exceed  three  months.**  (Const, 
Art.  Vni.,  Sec  1.) 

4  "  ProTlded  no  natiye  of  China  shall  ever  exercise  the 
privileges  cf  an  elector.** 

«  "  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  school  district  election,  or  to  hold  any  school 
district  oflBoe,  on  accoont  of  sex.**  (Const,  Art  VIL,  Sec. 
1.)  And  "The  general  assembly  mi^  enact  laws  to  extend 
the  right  of  soifrage  to  women  of  lawltil  age,  and  otherwise 
qnallfled.  No  such  enactment  shall  be  of  effect  until  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  qnallfled  electors  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, nor  unless  the  same  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  thereon.**    (Idem,  Sec.  8.) 

f  '•  In  the  county,  town  or  city  in  which  he  offers  to 
vote.** 

f  "Tlie  legislature  may  provide  by  law  that  any  woman 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean  and  upward  may  vote  at  any 
election  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  any  officers  of 
schools,  or  upon  any  measure  relating  to  schools,  and  may 
also  provide  that  any  such  woman  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 
any  office  pertaining  solely  to  the  management  of  such 
schools.'*    (Const.,  Art.  VII.,  Sec.  8.) 

h  "  Who  have  adopted  the  customs  and  habits  of  civiliza- 
tion.** 

1  "Persons  of  Indian  blood  residing  in  the  state,  who 
have  adopted  the  language,  customs  and  habits  of  civillxa- 
tion,  and  shall  have  been  pronounced  (by  any  district  court  of 
the  state)  capable  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  dtlaenship.** 

J  "  If  twenty-two  years  of  age  or  upward.** 

k  "  Provided,  that  no  person  shall  at  any  time  be  allowed 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence, or  upon  any  proposition  to  impose  a  tax,  or  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  any  town  or  city,  unless  he  shall, 
within  the  year  next  preceding,  have  paid  a  tax  assessed  upon 
his  property  therein,  valued  at  least  at  $184.** 

1  "  Who  have  once  been  declared  by  law  of  congress  to 
be  dtisens  of  the  United  States,  and  civilized  persons  of  In- 
dian descent,  not  members  of  any  tribe.** 


the  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ''eveiy 
male  person,  except  paupers  and  persons  under 
guardianship  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upward,  who  has  not  been  convict  of  any  infa- 
mous crime,  and  excepting  persona  who  have  vol- 
untarily given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  in  the 
iate  reb^ion,  and  who  shall  have  been  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
have  resided  in  this  district  for  one  year,  and  three 
months  in  the  ward  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote, 
without  distinction  on  account  of  raos  or  color." 
The  act  of  Feb.  21, 1871,  created  a  l^idative  as- 
sembly for  the  District  of  Columbia,  consisting  of 
a  oouncil  and  house  of  delegates,  to  be  dected  by 
"aU  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  except  such  as  are  non 
eompo$  metUii,  and  persons  convicted  of  inf amooa 
crimes,  who  have  been  actual  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict for  twelve  months  prior  to  any  election  there- 
in, and  of  the  election  district  or  precinct  in  which 
they  shall  respectively  reside,  for  thirty  days  imme- 
diately preceding  sudi  election. "  This  act  applied 
a  severe  test  to  the  political  theories  of  the  advo- 
cates of  unrestrioted  suilrage.  The  white  popu- 
lation of  the  district  always  contains  a  Urge  mo- 
bile element  whidi  has  no  large  interest  in  ita 
weal;  almost  the  whole  black  population  was  ig- 
norant, and  without  political  responsibility.  From 
1860  to  1870  the  white  population  had  increased 
from  60,768  to  88,878,  and  the  black  population 
from  14,816  in  1860,  to  48.404  hi  1810.  Under 
these  conditions  unrestricted  suffrage  produced 
extravagance,  corruption  and  other  incidents  of 
bad  government  Congress  was  petitioned  for 
relief,  and  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1878,  represent^ 
ative  government  was  abolished,  a  population  of 
177,000  left  without  a  voter,  and  the  government 
vested,  as  originally  under  the  act  of  July  16, 
1790,  in  a  board  of  commissioners.  —  Womah 
SuFFBAOE.  The  political  dogma  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  suffrage  is  a  natural  right,  led  to  an 
early  demand  for  its  extension  to  woman.  Con- 
dorcet  published  July  8,  1790,  in  Journal  dt  la 
Sodete  de  1789,  a  plea  for  citizenship  of  women. 
The  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  framed  in  1776, 
permitted  all  inhabitants  of  certain  qualifications 
to  vote,  and  an  act  to  regulate  elections  under  it, 
passed  in  1798,  provided  that  "eveiy  voter  shall, 
openly,  and  in  full  view,  deposit  his  or  her«baUot, 
which  shall  be  a  single  written  ticket  containing 
the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  or  she 
votes."  This  act  was  repealed  in  1807.  Agitatkm 
against  slavery  in  the  United  States  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  dogma  of  "natural  rights,"  and  small 
groups  of  persons  before  the  close  of  Uie  first  half 
century  demanded  its  universal  application.  The 
first  woman's  rights  convention  was  held  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 184a  It  based  the  claims 
of  woman  on  the  declaration  of  hndependenoe, 
and  demanded  equal  rights.  The  first  national 
woman's  rights  convention  was  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1850.  The  attention  of  the  En- 
glish  people  was  called  to  the  subject  of  woman 
suffrage  by  an  article  in  the  "  Westminster  Be- 
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view  "  in  1851,  and  effective  demand  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  woman  dates  from  this  time. 
1850-51.  Its  advocates  argue  that  it  is  a  natural 
right,  and  that  ''the  consent  of  the  governed"  is 
not  **  the  governed  property  holders,  nor  the  gov- 
erned voting  men,  nor  Uie  governed  married  men," 
but  all  the  governed  men  and  women;  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny;  that  the 
voting  of  males  is  no  longer  conditioned  upon 
military  service;  that  no  class  is  as  safe  a  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  another  class  as  that  other  class 

Jf(Dts$  to  TabU  on  p.  881. 

•  A  crime  panisliable  by  death  or  impiiBonment  in  •  state 
priaon. 

b  *  The  oonatitatlon  adopted  by  California  In  1670  ezpreaaly 
diafHtnchlaea  for  Infamooa  crime,  embeszlement  or  misappro- 
priation of  pQblic  money,  and  daeling,  and  aays  that  laws 
shall  be  made  to  ezdade  from  the  right  of  soifrage  persona 
convicted  of  the  aboye  starred  crimes. 

e  Theft  is  the  term  need  in  the  oonstitatlon  of  Connectl- 

CQt 

<i  "Hie  legislature  may  make  the  forfeitore  of  the  right  of 
Boflrage  a  ponishment  for  crime. 

•  No  person  who  has  been  dishonorably  discharged  ftom 
the  service  of  the  United  States  is  qnallfled  to  vote  or  hold 
offlce  in  Kansas. 

t  Since  1876  '*  the  legislatore  may  enact  laws  eidnding  trcm 
the  right  of  Bollrage,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,"  for 
this  crime  at  any  election. 

g  "Rieee  crimes  forever  dlsqcalify  for  voting. 

h  "  Under  the  law  of  the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  on- 
less  restored  to  civil  rights." 

i  **  In  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  unless  re- 
stored to  civil  rights." 

J  The  oonstitntion  of  Nevada,  Art  IV.,  Sec.  10,  makes  inel- 
igible for  oiBce  persons  convicted  of  enbeialement,  or  de- 
dication of  public  funds,  or  bribery,  and  empowers  ttie  leg- 
islature to  make  these  crimes  punishable  as  felonies;  and  ^ 
Art.  n.,  Sec.  1,  felony  disfranchises. 

k  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey.  Art.  IL,  Sec.  1,  says  that 
"no  person  convicted  of  a  crime  which  now  excludes  him 
from  being  a  witness,  unless  pardoned  or  restored  by  law  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector." 
The  laws  of  the  state  make  persons  convicted  of  the  tabu- 
lated crimes  incompetent  as  witnesses,  and  if  the  crime  is 
perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  a  pardon  does  not  re- 
move the  incompetency. 

1  Disfranchises  *^  at  such  eteeUotit^'*  as  do  all  cotropt  offers 
to  give  or  receive  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  a  vote, 
in  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

n  Any  person  convicted  of  this  offense  "shall,  in  addition 
to  any  penalties  provided  by  law,  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
suifrage  absolutely  for  a  term  of  four  years." 

a  '*  Any  elector  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his 
vote,  in  meat,  drink,  money,  or  otherwise,  shall  suiter  such 
punishment  as  the  laws  shall  direct" 

o  *^  Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  legislature  may 
make." 

p  "  Any  elector  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his 
vote,  in  meat,  drink,  money,  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his 
rifht  to  elect  at  that  time,  and  suiter  such  other  penalty  as 
tUe  law  shall  direct." 

q  "  Petit  larceny." 

r  "  No  person  who  is  under  conviction  of  treason,  felony 
or  bribery  in  an  election,  ghall  be  permitted  to  vote  while 
such  dUabUity  continues."  (Const  of  W.  Va.,  Art  IV.,  Sec. 
1.)  This  phrase,  *'  while  such  disability  continues,"  has  not 
received  Judicial  interpretation  in  West  Virginia,  but  is  con- 
strued by  election  officers  to  mean  during  impritonmerU. 

•  "These  crimes  are  treason,  felony,  and  the  'crimen 
falsi,'— v/hlch  term  includes  crimes  which  Involve  a  charge 
of  such  falsehood  as  may  injuriously  aifect  the  public  admin- 
istration of  Justice  by  the  introduction  therein  of  falsehood 
and  fraud,  such  as  forgery,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury, 
or  conspiracy  to  procure  the  absence  of  a  witness." 

«  And  persons  "  who  may  be  under  Inteidlction." 


itself;  and  that  Wbman  needs  a  vote  to  adequate  j^ 
protect  and  advance  her  interests.  Its  opponents, 
reply,  that  the  suilrage  is  not  a  natural  right,  that 
in  all  ages  and  countries  it  has  been  conditioned  by 
qualifications  of  expediency;  that  representation 
.of  tax-paying  women  practically  exists;  that  the 
interests  of  the  family  and  of  the  state  will  be  beet 
preserved  by  continuing  the  division  of  labor  which 
hitherto  has  exempted  women  not  only  from  mil- 
itary service,  but  from  the  performance  of  polit- 
ical duties ;  that  the  interests  of  women  are  not 
so  distinct  from  those  of  men  as  to  make  their 
representation  as  a  class  either  necessary  or  expe- 
dient; and  that  their  interests  can  be  adequately 
protected  without  their  having  a  vote.  The  agita- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  limited  and  tentative  en- 
franchisement of  woman  in  certain  states,  and  for 
certain  purposes.  In  1866  the  American  equal 
rights  association  presented  the  first  petition  ever 
laid  before  congress  for  woman  suffrage.  In  1868 
the  New  England  woman  suffrage  association  waa 
formed,  and  the  first  systematic  effort  begun  for 
memorializing  legislatures  and  congress,  obtain- 
ing hearings  before  these  bodies,  holding  conven- 
tions, publishing  and  distributing  tracts  and  docu- 
ments, and  securing  lecturers.  The  agitation  had, 
by  1870,  assumed  such  dimensions  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  republican  convention,  held  Oct.  5, 
1870,  admitted  Lucy  Stone  and  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more  as  regularly  accredited  delegates.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts republican  state  convention  of  1871  in- 
dorsed woman  suffrage,  and  the  national  repulK 
lican  ccmventions  of  1872  and  1876  resolved  that 
the  subject  ''should  be  treated  with  respectful 
consideration."  The  legislature  of  the  territory 
of  Wyoming,  by  an  act  approved  Dec.  10,  1889» 
granted  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  The  same 
right  was  extended  to  women  in  the  territory  of 
Washington  in  1888,  and  has  long  been  exercised 
by  them  in  the  territory  of  Utah.  Woman  suffrage- 
limited  to  school  elections  has  at  various  times 
been  conferred  as  follows:  Women  may  vote  at 
school  meetings  in  Elansas,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Dakota  and  Wyoming;  at  school 
elections  in  Colorado  and  Minnesota;  and  for  mem- 
bers of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts;  at 
school  meetings  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  if 
they  are  tax  payers;  in  Washington  territory,  if 
they  are  liable  to  taxation.  Widows  and  unmar- 
ried women  in  Idaho  may  vote  as  to  special  dis- 
trict  taxes,  if  they  hold  taxable  property.  In 
Oregon,  widows  having  children  and  taxable  prop- 
erty may  vote  at  school  meetings.  In  Indiana, 
' '  Women,  not  married  nor  minors,  who  {Mty  taxes 
and  are  listed  as  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of 
families,  may  vote  at  school  meetings."  In  Ken- 
tucky any  white  widow,  having  a  dhild  of  school 
age,  is  a  qualified  school  voter;  if  she  lias  no  child, 
but  is  a  tax  payer,  she  may  vote  on  the  question  of 
taxes.  —  The  first  European  legislature  to  give  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  woman  was  the  house  of  keys, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  passed  an  act,  approved 
Jan.  6,  1881,  to  extend  this  privilege  to  women 
having  certain  property  qualifications.    The  Brit- 
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iBh  parliament,  by  an  act  approved  Aug.  2, 1869, 
granted  the  municipal  franchise  to  women  in  En- 
gland and  Wales;  by  an  act  approved  June  8, 
1881,  extended  the  municipal  franchise  in  Scot- 
land to  unmarried  woman,  and  women  not  living 
in  families  with  their  husbands;  and  by  an  act  ap- 
proved in  1870,  extended  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  school  boards  to  rate  payers,  including  women. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  these  acts,  women  had,  by 
the  custom  of  London,  and  the  custom  of  some 
other  parts  of  England,  certain  rights  of  suffrage 
in  municipal  affairs. — A  summary  of  the  laws 
relating  to  suffrage,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  will  be 
found  in  the  books  below,  cited  under  the  title 
"In  foreign  states."  —  See,  on  suffrage:  Mill's 
RepreaentaUte  Ghvemmsnt,  chap,  viii.;  Lieber's 
CwU  laberty  and  Self-Governtnent,  chap.  xvi. 
and  app.  i.;  Woolsey's  PoUtiecU  Seienee,  vol.  i., 
pp.  2d9-302,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  HI,  112;  Sunmer's 
Theory  and  PraeHee  of  Elections,  in  "  Princeton 
Review,"  March  and  July,  1880.  On  suffrage  in 
the  United  States:  Poore's  Charters  and  ConstUu- 
tione;  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  pas- 
aim;  Hildreth's  Hiatory  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
ill.,  pp.  881,  606;  Frothingham's  Bise  of  tfie  Be- 
pubUe,  chap,  i.;  Cooke's  Virginiay  pp.  222-235; 
De  Tocqueville's  Democrat  in  America,  vol.  i., 
chaps,  v.,  xiii ;  Cooley's  ConsUtutiondl Law,  chap, 
xiv.,  sees.  1,  2;  Minor  vs.  Happersett,  21  Wal., 
172, 178;  Slaughter-House  Cases,  16  Wal.,  86;  U.  S, 
vs.  Beese,  02  U.  S.  Rep.,  214;  Spencer  vs.  Board 
of  BegistroHon,  1  McArthur  (D.  C.)  169.  In  the 
territories:  Poore's  Charters  and  ConstUutions ; 
Bmsed  Statutes  of  U.  S,  Sees.  1859,  1860.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Const,  of  U.  S„  Art.  I., 
Sec.  8;  Stai,  at  Large.  On  negro  suffrage,  2f,  A. 
Bev.,  vol.  128,  pp.  161,  225.  On  disfranchisement 
for  crime,  Journal  of  Social  Science  for  1882,  No. 
1 7,  p.  71 .  On  woman  suffrage,  Mill's  Bepreseniattve 
Ghiemment,  chap,  viii.,  taidSuyeetion  of  Women; 
Condoroet's  Plea  for  Citisensh^  of  Women,  Fort. 
Rev.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  719;  Journal  of  Social  Science, 
No.  10,  p.  42;  Stephens*  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fro- 
t&mity,  chap.  v. ;  Robinson's  Massachusetts  in  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement,  N.  A.  Rev.,  vol.  129, 
pp.  808, 418,  and  vol.  180,  p.  16;  BepoH  ofBurea/u 
ofEdueaUon,  1880,  xxv.,  xxvi.  In  foreign  states  : 
Demombynes'  Les  Constitutions  EuropSennes,  1881; 
Block's  DietionTutire  de  rAdministrcUion  Frangaise, 
Art.  Elections,  and  at  end,  Administration  Com^ 
parie;  Martin's  Statesman's  Year-Bocik,  1888.  In 
Great  Britain :  Walpole's  The  Electorate  and  the 
Legidature.  In  Germany :  Beport  of  Foreign  Be- 
lotions  of  U.  S,  1877-8,  p.  196.  In  Prussia,  idem, 
p.  176.  James  Fairbankb  Colbt. 

SUMN£B»  CluurlM,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  6,  1811,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  11, 1874.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1880,  studied  law  with  Story,  whose  decisions 
he  afterward  reported,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884,  and  was  for  the  next  three  years  a  lecturer  in 
the  Harvard  law  school.  In  1887-40  he  was  absent 
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in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  resumed  practice.  He 
had  always  been  an  anti-slavery  whig,  but  in  1848 
became  a  free  soiler;  and  a  coalition  of  democrats 
and  free-soilers,  in  1851,  sent  him  to  the  United 
States  senate,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
(See  Massachusetts.)  In  the  senate,  Sumner, 
Seward,  Hale  and  Chase  were  at  first  the  anti- 
slavery  leaders,  and  among  them  Sumner  was 
as  pre-eminent  for  polished  oratory  and  radical 
independence  of  thought  and  speech  as  Seward 
was  for  keen  appreciation  of  popular  feeling,  Hale 
for  powers  of  sarcasm,  or  Chase  for  sound  com- 
mon sense.  Southern  leaders  seem  to  have  felt 
considerable  contempt  for  the  last  three;  but  an 
active  hatred  was  developed  against  Sumner,  and 
resulted  in  a  brutal  assault  upon  him  in  May,  1856. 
(See  Brooks,  P.  S.)  In  1860  he  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  senate;  and  hi  July,  1861,  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  domi- 
nant republican  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
anti-slavery  legislation,  in  reconstruction,  in  the 
impeachment  of  president  Johnson,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Alabama  claims  upon  Great 
Britain.  His  assertion  of  the  validity  of  indirect 
claims,  made  with  his  usual  force  of  argument, 
made  him  for  some  time  extremely  unpopular  in 
England.  In  December,  1870,  he  opposed  and 
defeated  president  Grant's  project  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  San  Domingo  (see  that  title);  and  in  1871, 
through  the  influence  of  the  administration,  he 
was  removed  from  the  chairmanship  of  his  com- 
mittee, which  was  given  to  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  ostensible  reason,  for  thia- 
action,  offered  by  the  state  department,  was  an  id- 
l^;ed  neglect  of  Sumner  to  take  action  on  treaties 
intrusted  to  him;  but  this  was  entirely  disproved. 
His  real  offense  seems  to  have  been  his  continuing 
purpose  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  negro  race, 
with  little  deference  to  party  considerations  or  to 
the  dignity  of  party  leaders.  —  From,  this  time  he 
was  an  outspoken  antagonist  of  the  administration, 
his  finest  speeches  being  made  in  February,  1872, 
on  the  government's  sale  of  arms  during  the  Fran- 
co-German war,  and  in  May,  1872,  on  the  presi- 
dent's abuse  of  the  appointing  power..  In  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  remove 
from  the  army  register  and  flags  the  names  of 
battles  with  fellow-citizens.  For  this  his  state 
legislature  censured  him  by  resolution,  but  the  res* 
olution  was  rescinded  beforo  his  death.  (See  also 
Amkbstt,  Civil  Rights  Bill.)-— See  Lester's 
lAfeofSumfMr;  Harsha's  lAfe  of  Bwmner;  Pierce's 
Memorial  and  Letters  of  Sumner;  and  Sumner's 
OraUons  and  Speeches  (1850),  Speeches  and  Addressee 
(1856),  and  complete  Works  (1875),  the  flrst  four 
volumes  including  the  years  1845-40,  and  the  last 
eight  the  years  1860-68.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  anti-slavery  speeches  are,  ''  The  Crime  against 
Kansas  "  (4 :  127),  and ' '  The  Barbarism  of  Slavery" 
(5 : 1).  Albxahdbb  Johnston. 
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SUPPLY.    (See  Pabliamentabt  Law.) 

SUPBEME  C0UBT.    (See  Judiciabt.) 

SWEDEN.  A  kingdom  situated  in  the  north 
of  Eorope  and  in  the  east  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  about  three-fifths  of  which  it  occupies. 
Its  area  is  444,814  square  kilometres,  of  which 
more  than  87,000  are  covered  by  lakes.  The  area 
of  Norway  (see  Nobwat)  is  not  comprised  in 
these  figures.  The  country  is  mountainous,  but  its 
mountains,  situated  mostly  in  the  north,  do  not 
reach  the  height  of  those  in  Norway;  the  highest 
mountain  in  Sweden,  Bulitelma,  is  only  6,842 
Swedish  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  Norway  more 
than  half  the  country  is  d,000  feet  high,  while  not 
more  than  one-twelfth  part  of  Swedish  soil  reaches 
this  elevation;  nearly  one-third,  especially  in  the 
south,  does  not  exceed  800  feet. — The  population, 
which  is  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  except  about 
16,000  Finns,  6,000  Lapps  and  1,100  Jews,  was 
4,204,177  in  1872;  on  Dec.  81,  1880,  the  popula- 
tion was  4,S65,668.  In  1867  the  total  population 
was  4,105,681;  8,678,828  inhabitants  (87.61  per 
cent.)  living  in  the  country,  and  521,858  (12.49  per 
cent.)  in  the  city. — I.  ChnstUution.  Four  funda- 
mental laws  account  for  the  present  political  con- 
stitution of  Sweden:  the  law  concerning  the  form 
of  government  {regering^-formen)  dated  June  6, 
1809;  the  law  on  representation  (nksda^t-ordnin- 
gen),  June  22, 1866;  the  order  of  succession  (tuc^ 
esBSkms-crdningen),  Sept.  26, 1810;  and  the  law  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  (trjfekfHhett-fdrordmngen), 
July  16, 1812.  The  union  with  Norway  is  regu- 
lated by  the  act  of  union  (rik9-akten),  Aug.  6, 1815. 
— The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  hered- 
itary in  the  agnatic  line.  The  king  governs  alone, 
on  condition  of  consulting  on  all  affairs,  before  ar- 
riving at  a  decision,  his  responsible  ministers, 
(«to(ff*ad,counselor  of  state)  whom  he  chooses  freely 
among  Swedes  by  birth,  members  of  the  evangel- 
ical church,  and  whom  he  replaces  whenever  he 
sees  fit;  thus  they  are  justly  considered  to  have 
his  confidence  so  long  as  they  are  retained  in  office. 
The  council  of  ministers  is  composed  of  ten  mem- 
bers, seven  of  whom  are  heads  of  departments 
(with  the  departments  of  justice  and  foreign  affairs 
is  connected  the  title  of  ministers  of  state;  next  in 
title  come  the  ministers  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  the 
interior,  of  ecclesiastical  affaire  and  of  finance); 
three  members  of  the  council,  without  portfolios, 
have  only  a  consultative  vote.  The  king  can  not 
decide  any  affair  on  which  the  council  must  be 
heard,  unless  in  presence  of  three  ministers  at 
least,  besides  the  one  who  reports  the  affair  or  calls 
attention  to  the  matter.  The  entire  council  must 
be  present  when  important  questions  are  discussed. 
A  protocol  or  recoil  of  all  the  questions  brought 
before  the  council  is  drawn  up.  The  members 
present  are  obliged  to  express  and  give  the  reason 
for  their  opinions  in  the  protocol;  and  they  are 
responsible  for  their  opinions.  Should  the  deci- 
sion of  the  king  happen  to  be  contrary  to  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  kingdom,  the  ministers  are 


obliged  to  protest  Should  a  minister  not  give  a 
contrary  opinion  in  the  protocol,  he  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  taken.  On  the  otiier 
buid,  no  royal  ordinance  is  binding  unless  coun- 
tersigned by  the  minister  whom  it  concerns.  The 
minister  who  refuses  to  countersign,  by  this  fact 
alone,  lays  down  his  portfolio,  retaining  his  salary. 
He  can  not  resume  office  until  after  the  chambers 
have  examined  and  approved  his  conduct.  The 
ministers  are  responsible  for  their  advice  or  their 
silence;  in  no  case  can  they  make  a  decision;  this 
always  belongs  to  the  king.  —  The  Swedish  con- 
stitution does  not,  as  we  see,  admit  of  a  govern- 
ment by  ministers  in  the  modem  sense.  The  royal 
authority  is  exercised,  in  foreign  affairs,  by  his 
supreme  direction  of  chief  questions  of  diplomacy, 
and  by  his  right  of  concluding  treaties  or  alliances, 
and  of  declaring  war  or  peace.  The  king  can  con- 
clude treaties  or  alliances  after  having  heard  the 
advice,  on  the  subject,  of  the  minister  of  state  and 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  another  member  of  the 
council  sununoned  for  this  purpose.  For  war  or 
peace  he  must  assemble  the  whole  council,  explain 
the  reasons  and  circumstances,  and  ask  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  ministers,  which  they  give,  each  one 
separately,  and  which  is  embodied  in  the  protocol, 
on  their  responsibility.  The  king  alone  can  make 
a  decision;  but  no  tax  can  be  laid  or  loan  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  diet.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  sum  set  aside  for  the  requirements  of  war; 
but  the  king  can  dispose  of  it  only  after  a  special 
meeting  of  the  diet.  Besides,  the  army  and  navy 
of  Norway  can  not  be  employed  in  aggressive 
warfare  except  with  consent  of  the  storthing.  The 
king  governs  in  the  interior  by  officials  who  derive 
all  their  authority  from  him,  but  whose  salaries 
depend  upon  the  diet.  He  has  legislative  power; 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  king  and  the  diet  to- 
gether enact  the  laws,  observing  certain  forms 
in  enacting  them.  The  king  has  judicial  power. 
From  time  inunemorial  he  has  been  the  judge  of 
all;  but  his  right  of  judging  is  transferred  to  his  su- 
preme tribunal.  The  king  has  the  right  of  pardcm, 
but  only  after  having  heard  his  tribunal  does  he 
decide  the  case  in  a  coimcil  of  ministers.  He  can 
not  dispense  any  one  from  the  law,  unless  in  cases 
fixed  by  the  law  itself.  If  the  king  leaves  the 
kingdom  to  go  to  a  war,  or  if  he  visits  provinces 
distant  from  the  centre,  or  visits  Norway,  he  must 
appoint  three  of  his  ministers,  presided  over  by  a 
prince  of  the  royal  house  or  by  another  minister, 
to  transact  the  business  with  which  he  intrusts 
them.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  king  re- 
serves to  himself  certain  affairs,  and  therefore 
takes  one  or  more  of  his  ministers  with  him.  But 
if  he  travels  outside  the  kingdom,  he  can  not  ex- 
ercise his  authority  while  abroad.  In  such  case, 
and  also  in  that  of  sickness,  power  is  intrusted  to 
the  prince  nearest  the  throne,  if  he  has  reached 
the  legal  age,  or  if  there  is  no  such  person,  to  a 
government  ad  interim^  composed  of  the  ten  min- 
isters of  Sweden  and  the  ten  ministers  of  Norway. 
If  this  state  of  affairs  does  not  cease  witlun  a  year, 
the  diet  is  summoned,  and  takes  such  measures  as 
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It  finds  neoeflsaiy.  —  The  representation  of  the  na- 
tion, since  the  law  of  Jane  22,  1806,  rests  not  as 
formerly  on  the  division  of  the  nation  into  four 
orders,  but  on  election  only.  Two  chambers,  hav- 
ing equal  authority,  compose  the  diet.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  first  chamber  are  elected  for  nine  years 
by  the  latuMingen  (species  of  provincial  assem- 
blies) and  by  the  stadsfuUmOkHge  (municipal  coun- 
selors) of  cities  which  do  not  sit  In  the  kmdsHng, 
A  member  is  elected  by  80,000  inhabitants.  Can- 
^dates  are  eligible,  without  reference  to  place  of 
domicile,  who  have  completed  their  thirty-fifth 
year,  and  who  own  or  have  owned  for  at  least 
three  years  before  the  election,  immovable  prop- 
<erty,  estimated  for  taxation  at  80,000  rixdalers,  or 
such  as  have,  during  the  same  length  of  time,  paid 
taxes  on  at  least  4,000  rixdalers  of  an  annual  in- 
•come,  either  from  their  capital  or  their  labor.  If, 
after  the  election,  a  member  of  the  diet  finds  his 
fortune  insufficient  to  render  him  eligible,  he  is 
•obliged  to  resign.  Members  of  the  first  chamber 
receive  no  salary.  Members  of  the  second  cham- 
ber are  elected  for  three  years,  a  member  for  each 
jurisdiction  (doftuaga)  of  the  country,  if  the  pop- 
ulation does  not  exceed  40,000  (if  it  does,  it  is  di- 
Tided  into  two  districts) ;  one  member  for  every 
10,000  inhabitants  in  the  cities,  those  having  less 
than  10,000  being  grouped  into  electoral  districts 
of  at  least  6,000  inhabitants,  and  at  most  12,000. 
In  cities  populous  enough  to  send  one  or  n)ore 
members  to  the  diet,  the  election  is  direct;  in  the 
others  and  in  the  country,  it  is  of  two  degrees,  un- 
less the  electors  themselves  decide  by  a  vote  to 
make  the  election  direct.  No  man  is  a  voter  for 
and  eligible  to  the  second  chamber  except  in  the 
commune  where  he  is  domiciled ;  whoever  pos- 
sesses, in  his  own  right  or  in  usufruct,  immovable 
property  in  the  country  or  the  city,  assessed  for 
taxation  purposes  at  1,000  rixdalers  at  least,  is  eli- 
^ble,  or  who  rents  for  life,  or  for  five  years  at 
least,  an  agricultural  holding  valued  for  taxation 
purposes  at  6,000  rixdalers  at  least,  or  who  pays 
taxes  on  a  yearly  income  of  at  least  800  rixdalers. 
To  be  eligible  to  the  second  chamber  a  candidate 
must  have  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
have  possessed  for  at  least  one  year  the  right  of 
olection  in  the  commune  or  in  one  of  the  com- 
munes in  which  he  is  a  candidate.  The  members 
of  the  second  chamber  receive  a  salary  of  12,000 
rixdalers  per  year.  If  a  member  resigns  after 
having  served  some  time,  his  successor  is  elected 
only  to  fill  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term;  so  that 
overy  three  years  there  are  general  elections  for 
the  second  chamber.  —  The  ordinary  session  of  the 
diet  begins  each  year  on  Jan.  15,  and  can  not  be 
•dissolved,  without  its  consent,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  four  months.  The  king,  however,  may 
exercise  hiB  right  of  calling  new  elections  to  one 
of  the  two  chambers,  or  to  both  simultaneously. 
The  king  may  call  and  adjourn  an  extra  session 
of  the  diet  at  his  pleasure;  such  a  diet  can  exam- 
ine only  the  questions  which  it  was  summoned  to 
consider.  The  presidents  of  both  chambers  are 
appointed  by  the  king.    No  deliberation  is  had. 


and  no  resolution  taken  in  presence  of  the  king. 
The  ministers  may  be  members  of  the  diet;  those 
who  are  not  members  have  the  right  of  being  pres- 
ent in  both  chambers  and  taking  part  in  delibera- 
tions, but  without  a  vote.  The  initiative  in  the 
diet  belongs  in  part  to  the  king,  who  makes  propo- 
sitions to  the  two  chambers,  and  in  part  to  the 
deputies,  whose  motions  must  be  made  within  ten 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  unless  as  to 
questions  concerning  constitutional  changes,  or 
those  caused  by  facts  which  have  arisen  during 
the  session. — Business  is  prepared  by  committees, 
who  give  their  views  to  the  chambers.  There  are 
five  permanent  committees,  which  are  formed  at 
the  opening  of  each  ordinaiy  diet :  1,  the  commit- 
tee on  the  constitution,  for  s^l  questions  of  change 
in  the  constitution — this  committee  examines  the 
reports  of  the  coimcil  of  ministers,  and  gives  its 
opinions  on  them ;  2,  the  committee  on  finance 
{skUi-utskotf),  which  examines  the  public  revenues 
and  expenditures;  8,  the  committee  on  taxation, 
which  proposes  new  taxes,  and  calculates  the  in- 
come therefrom ;  4,  the  bank  committee  {bank- 
fOskott),  which  inspects  the  royal  bank  and  directs 
its  administration;  5,  the  committee  on  legislation 
(lag-utskfftt),  which  gives  its  opinion  on  everything 
relating  to  civil,  criminal  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
Special  committees,  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
connected  with  the  permanent  committees,  may 
also  be  formed,  if  the  diet  thinks  necessary.  Fi- 
nally, if  a  question  arises  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  permanent  committees,  a  special  committee 
(HUflUUgt-utOcotC)  is  appointed.  The  permanent 
and  special  committees  are  appointed  half  by  one 
and  half  by  the  other  chamber.  Special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  so^ailled  secret  committee 
(hemUffChuMoU),  which  is  appointed  by  the  two 
chambers  at  the  request  of  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  its  advice  to  the  king  himself  on 
such  questions  as  it  shall  please  him  to  propose.  — 
If  the  two  chambers  agree  in  a  decision,  it  be- 
comes the  decision  of  the  diet.  If  they  are  op- 
posed in  opinion,  it  is  for  the  competent  commit- 
tee to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement ; 
should  it  not  succeed,  the  question  is  adjourned 
till  another  session.  If,  however,  this  question 
concerns  the  taxes,  public  expenditure,  or  the 
bank,  the  two  chambers  vote  separately,  and  the 
opinion  which  has  the  majority  of  votes,  without 
regard  to  the  chambers,  becomes  the  decision  of 
the  diet.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  diet  elects  the 
king,  the  successor  to  the  throne,  or  the  regent. 
Together  with  the  king,  it  frames  the  laws,  votes 
the  taxes,  fixes  the  budget,  and  exercises  control 
over  the  government  and  its  officials,  through  the 
agency  of  its  procurator  general  (JtutUie-omlntdt' 
man)  elected  each  year  by  forty-eight  electors 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  twenty-four  by  each  cham- 
ber. It  is  the  duty  of  this  procurator  general  of 
the  diet  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed 
by  all  functionaries;  he  has  access  to  all  tribunals, 
and  central  administrative  bureaus;  he  may  have 
all  records  or  reports  brought  to  him;  he  publishes 
each  year  a  general  statement,  which  is  printed.  — 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  committee  on  the  con- 
stitution is  obliged  to  report  on  the  action  of  the 
ministers;  if  it  accuses  any  one  of  them  of  neg- 
ligence or  incapacity,  it  informs  the  king  of  its 
desire  to  see  such  minister  removed;  or  if  it  dis- 
covers an  illegal  act  or  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution committed  by  a  minister,  it  orders  the 
procurator  general  of  the  diet  to  summon  that 
minister  before  the  court  of  the  kingdom  (n%»> 
rdt(),  a  tribunal  appointed  in  advance  for  cases  of 
this  kind.  —  The  administration  of  financial  af- 
fairs is  controlled  by  the  diet  through  deputy 
directors  and  deputy  controllers  appointed  in  the 
two  chambers  on  the  occasion  of  each  diet.  The 
diet,  its  committees  and  its  members,  are  inviolsr 
ble.  No  deputy  can  be  brought  to  justice  or  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  for  any  of  his  acts,  or  for  any 
of  his  words  during  the  session,  unless  the  cham- 
ber of  which  he  is  a  member  gives  its  consent  by 
five-sixths  of  its  votes.  —  Two  special  establish- 
mepts  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
diet:  the  national  baqk  (riksbank),  and  the  office  of 
the  public  debt  {rtksgdldktmtor).  The  bank  is 
managed  by  seven  delegates  of  the  diet,  elected 
at  each  session.  The  office  of  the  public  debt  is 
an  institution  altogether  peculiar  to  Sweden.  It 
dates,  with  its  present  organization,  from  1789. 
Gustavus  IIL  had  allowed  the  public  debt  to  in- 
crease; the  diet,  after  it  had  regained  something 
of  the  power  which  it  wielded  under  the  preceding 
reign,  claimed  this  branch  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment. The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  public  debt 
since  1809  are,  to  see  to  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
with  the  taxes  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  to  the 
expenditures  and  necessary  loans  naade  on  the 
credit  of  the  debt.  Its  revenues  are :  the  contri- 
bution called  allmdnna  beviUning,  the  stamps  on 
newspapers  and  playing  cards,  a  part  of  the  profit 
of  the  bank,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
financial  administration  of  the  diet  greatly  ham- 
pers that  of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  that  con- 
tinual efforts  are  made  to  reconcile  them.  —  Every 
three  years  the  diet  appoints  six  members,  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  and  enlightenment,  to 
watch  over  the  liberty  of  the  press,  together  with 
the  procurator  general,  their  president  These 
delegates,  of  whom  two  besides  the  procurator 
general  must  be  jurists,  are  elected  by  ballot  by 
twenty-four  electors  chosen  by  each  of  the  cham- 
bers from  its  own  body,  twelve  from  each.  If  an 
author  or  a  publisher  sends  them  a  manuscript, 
asking  whether  the  publication  of  this  writing 
would  cause  any  prosecution,  the  procurator  gen- 
eral of  the  diet,  and  at  least  three  delegates,  of 
whom  one  is  a  jurist,  must  give  their  opinion  in 
writing.  If  they  declare  that  the  work  may  be 
printed,  the  author  and  the  printer  are  free  from 
all  responsibility;  it  falls  on  the  delegates  entirely. 
— Communal  liberties,  formerly  very  considerable 
in  Sweden,  have  become  weakened  during  recent 
centuries,  especially  outside  the  cities,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  centralization ;  but  they  have  never 
become  extinct.  They  are  regulated  at  present 
by  the  royal  ordinance  of  1862,  the  chief  provisions 


of  which  are  as  follows:  Parish  affairs,  in  whiob. 
every  tax-paying  Swedish  subject  (except  those 
of  the  lowest  gnide)  of  good  moral  character  has 
a  voice,  are  of  two  kinds :  those  relating  to  the 
church  and  its  property,  schools,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  clergy  and  schoolmaster,  are  managed  by 
the  church  assembly  {kyrhatidmma),  composed  of 
all  inhabitants  having  the  right  of  suffrage  and 
belonging  to  the  Swedish  church.  The  pastor  is 
president.  All  other  affairs  are  managed  by  the 
communal  assembly  (hnnmufuUMhnma),  which 
chooses  its  own  preskient,  or  by  municipal  dele- 
gates. Both  councils  can  levy  taxes  for  objects 
which  concern  them.  The  church  assembly  has- 
two  delegates,  the  council  of  the  church  and 
the  council  of  the  school  {Jcifrhorad  sholrSd),  elect- 
ed for  four  years.  The  conununal  assembly  ap> 
points  a  communal  jury  {kommunal-ndmnd)  of 
from  three  to  eleven  members,  which  exercises, 
executive  power  in  its  name,  manages  the  com- 
munal property,  the  income  and  expenditures. 
The  communal  assembly  may  delegate  its  right 
to  the  kammuna^uUmdktiffe,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
members  of  the  communal  jury,  and  to  a  number 
three  times  as  great  of  persons  specially  elected 
for  f oiur  years,  by  the  assembly  alone,  which  can 
not,  however,  without  consent  of  the  king,  convey 
property  or  issue  loans  redeemable  in  more  tha& 
two  years.  Every  city  (itod)  forms  a  conunune  of 
itself,  its  communal  assembly  takes  the  name  of 
communal  house  {allmdn  radOuda).  In  every  city 
with  more  than  8,000  inhabitants  the  right  of  de- 
cision belongs  to  delegates  of  the  city  (UadtfuU- 
mdktiffe),  who  are  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the 
communal  house  for  four  years,  to  the  number  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty,  according  to  the  population. 
The  executive  authority  in  each  city,  in  the  name 
of  the  commune  and  the  state,  is  the  magistrate 
(that  is  to  say,  a  burgomaster,  selected  by  the  king- 
from  a  list  of  three  candidates  chosen  by  the  city, 
and  councilors  chosen  by  the  city.)  The  com- 
munal property  and  finances  are  managed  by  a 
chamber  of  finance  (dr&t$elkamfnar€)  which  ap> 
points  the  delegates  or  the  members  of  the  city 
council.  —  The  most  remarkable  of  new  com- 
munal institutions  which  vevives  imder  other 
forms  an  institution  fallen  into  disuse  for  about 
two  generations,  is  the  landsting,  a  sort  of  geni^ral 
council.  In  the  terms  of  the  royal  ordinance  of 
March  21,  1862,  every  Idn  ib  to  have  a  landUing 
composed  of  twenty  members  a^  least,  delegated 
by  the  cities  {$tdder)y  by  the  h&rads  and  the  UngB- 
lags  (places  inferior  to  cities)  comprised  in  the  ion. 
However,  the  cities  having  more  than  25,0(N)  in- 
habitants^  Stockholm  and  (Jdtcborg,  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  landding  examines  and  decides  the 
communal  affairs  of  the  Idn  relative  to  general 
administration,  agriculture,  ways  of  communica- 
tion, public  health,  education,  public  order,  etc 
It  meets  in  regular  sessions  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  September,  for  eight  days,  excluding 
holidays;  but  it  may  hold  extraordinary  sessions 
of  its  own  motion  or  by  order  of  the  king.  The 
presidents  are  appohited  by  the  king;  its  deliber- 
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ations  are  public;  the  initiative  belongs  both  to  the 
royal  power  and  to  ervry  member  of  the  landtUng, 
The  landshdfding,  or  prefect  of  the  Idn,  assists 
«nd  takes  part  in  the  deliberations.  The  landiHng 
has  the  authority  to  fix,  according  to  a  budget 
agreed  upon,  the  taxes  or  necessary  loans.  But 
it  must  have  the  royal  approval  for  expenditures 
involving  taxation  for  more  than  five  years,  or 
loans  payable  at  a  time  longer  than  five  years,  or 
for  the  alienation  of  the  domains.  —  The  relation 
-established  between  the  various  communal  author- 
ities and  the  royal  power  is  such  that,  though  a  cer- 
tain number  of  thdr  resolutions,  to  be  valid,  must 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  king  or  of  his  represent- 
atives, a  consent  which  may  be  refused,  communal 
liberties  at  least  can  suffer  no  prejudice,  it  being 
impossible  to  make  any  provisions  to  their  preju- 
•dice.  The  royal  authority  in  case  complaints  are 
preferred  to  the  king,  may  annul,  administratively, 
•communal  decisions  if  they  violate  any  private 
right.  This  new  institution  of  the  tandsUng  has 
perhaps  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  yet  to 
be  Judged  accurately.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  affords  an  efficient  intermediary  between  the 
•central  power  and  the  local  authorities.  — II.  Fi- 
naneea.  Each  diet  frames  the  budget  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  following  year.  The  ex- 
penditures are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  a  divis- 
ion which  is  not  expressed  in  the  law  regulating 
the  form  of  govermnent,  but  which  was  established 
by  the  force  of  things,  and  has  been  practiced 
since  1841 .  The  ordinary  expenditures  are  includ- 
•ed  under  nine  principal  heads :  the  civil  list,  the 
«even  ministerial  departments,  the  pensions,  and 
the  retired  list.  —  The  following  is  a  comparison 
between  the  budgets  of  1869  and  1841 :  Civil  list, 
in  1841,  1,070.550  rixdalers  riksmynt  (royal  mhit), 
<6.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  expenditure) ;  in  1869, 
l,4t7,000r.  (8.7  percent.);  increase  since  1841,  81 
per  cent.  Justice,  1,084,855  r.  (6.4  per  cent.); 
^,854,100  r.  (6  per  cent.);  12.7  per  cent.  Foreign 
affairs,  888,475  r.  (3.1  per  cent.);  457,950  r.  (1.1 
per  cent);  82  percent.  War,  6,159,765 r.  (88.2per 
<!ent.);  9,528,000  r.  (24.9  per  cent.);  54  per  cent. 
Navy,  1,997,145  r.  (12.3  per  cent.) ;  8,968,800  r. 
<10.8  per  cent.);  96  per  cent.  Interior,  1,268,550 
r.  (7.8  per  cent.) ;  9,086,500  r.  (21  per  cent.) ;  58.7 
per  cent.  Finances,  2,071,155  r.  (12.8  per  cent.) ; 
4,859,200  r.  (16.6  per  cent.) ;  20.7  per  cent.  Pub- 
lic worship,  1,488,820  r.  (9.2  per  cent.);  4,714,700 
r.  (12.8  per  cent.);  20.7  per  cent.  Pensions  and 
Tetired  list,  682,005  r.  (4.2  per  cent.) ;  1,821,878 
T.  (8.4  per  cent.);  98  per  cent.  To  sum  up  *  in 
1841,  16.114,820  riksdalers  riksmynt;  in  1869, 
^,902,629  r.;  increase,  137  per  cent.  The  riks- 
^aler  riksmynt  is  worth  1  franc  429  m. ,  for  there 
are  100  ^e  in  the  riksdaler,  and  a  franc  is  worth 
70  dre,  (The  riksdaler  is  valued  at  1  fr.  41i.) 
The  considerable  increase  of  expenditures  for 
justice  is  explained,  not  by  the  number  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  but  by  the  erection  of  prisons 
of  a  new  system .  It  will  be  remarked  also  that  one 
•of  the  principal  items  of  increase  was  for  public 
instruction.    The  increase  of  expenditures  touch- 


ing finances  and  the  postal  service  is  explained  by 
the  increase  of  commercial  activity,  which  ailsb 
naturally  figures  among  the  sources  of  income. 
The  diet  of  1856  marked  one  of  the  stages  of  this 
transformation  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cials ;  the  budget  of  ordinary  expenditures  was 
increased  that  year  from  19,815,880  to  25,508.500 
riksdalers  riksmynt,  that  is  to  say,  82  per  cent. 
—  Extraordinary  expenditures  are  voted  for  one 
year,  and  must  be  paid  partly  by  ihb  office  of  the 
state,  and  partly  by  the  office  of  the  public  debt 
(rikegdldiilumtar).  In  1869  the  first  had  to  pay 
5,496,871  riksdalers  riksmynt  for  the  artillery 
service  and  the  railroads ;  the  second,  1,187,999 
r.  for  roads,  canals,  etc.  All  the  expenditures  for 
1869  amounted,  therefore,  to  45,086,999  r.  Two 
special  -credits  in  view  of  unforeseen  expendi- 
tures should  also  be  mentioned;  the  first  of  which 
can  only  be  employed  in  case  of  war,  the  second 
may  be  used  for  other  pressing  needs.  The  pub- 
lic revenues,  for  the  greater  part,  are  paid  to  the 
office  of  the  state.  There  is  the  ordinary  income, 
which  combines  several  varieties  of  ancient  land 
tax,  estimated,  in  1869,  at  4,698,800  r.;  crown 
tithes,  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  tithes  which^ 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  was  reserved  to 
the  crown,  and  which  now  amounts  to  1,684,200 
r. ;  the  poll  tax,  a  personal  tax  which  has  become 
insignificant,  600,000  r. ;  and  the  farming  of  royal 
domains,  410,000  r.  Many  of  the  ordinary  taxes 
have  been  abolished  in  recent  years,  but  the  prod- 
uce of  those  which  remain  (most  of  them  are 
paid  in  kind)  are  increased  by  a  more  exact 
estimate  of  prices.  The  ordinary  revenues  iu; 
creased  notably  in  1869,  since  that  was  the  first 
year  in  which  they  included  the  product  of  the 
railroad  traffic,  6,400,000  r.,  so  that  the  sum 
total  of  receipts  was  15,260,720  r.  —  Extraor- 
dinary resources  consist  in  taxes  voted  by  the 
diet  each  year:  1.  the  customs,  which  produced, 
in  1861,  14.857,508  r.,  and  in  1871,  19,116,601  t. 
2,  the  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  spirits;  in  1861, 
8,002,669  r.,  and  in  1871,  11,719,498  r.;  this  tax 
has  become  important  only  since  the  diet  of  1854 
provided  that  this  manufacture  should  pay  90  dre 
on  a  measure  called  kcmna,  and  the  diet  of  1867 
raised  this  figure  to  60  dre.  8,  the  postal  service, 
the  produce  of  which  (serving  simply  to  maintain 
and  extend  it)  was,  in  1861,  1,675,446  r.;  in  1871, 
2,271,806  r.  4,  stamps;  in  1861, 1.551,406r.;  and 
in  1870,  1,847,215  r.  The  whole  amoint  of  ex- 
traordinary receipts  was,  in  1841,  7,006,500  r.;  te 
1869.  26,850,000  r.;  in  1872,  about  49,400,000  r., 
including  the  communal  tax  (aiBmdnna-bepiUniri^ 
in  1871,  2,887,400  r.  was  paid  to  the  office  of  the 
public  debt.  This  office  has  to  meet  the  public 
debt  with  this  and  its  other  resources,  under  the 
direction,  control  and  administration  of  the  diet. 
The  budget  of  1874  reached  60,000,000  riksdalers 
of  ordinaiy  and  extraordinary  expenditures. — 
Till  1854  Sweden  had  only  an  insignificant  debt; 
but  in  that  year  the  diet  decided  that  railroads 
should  be  built  by  the  state,  and  the  necessary  cap- 
ital be  obtained  by  loans.   The  years  immediately 
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following  gave  receipts  sofficiently  good  to  redeem 
a  number  of  these  loans ;  but  at  tbe  end  of  1867 
there  were  91,14B,2»6  r.  of  Swedish  bonds ;  to 
which,  in  1868,  a  foreign  loan  of  18,000,000  riks- 
dalers  was  added.  [The  national  income  at  pres- 
ent (1888)  is  derived,  to  the  extent  of  one-third, 
from  direct  taxes  and  national  property,  including 
railways;  and  the  rest,  mainly  from  indirect  taxa^ 
tion,  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  an  impost  on 
spirits.  The  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom  for  the  year  1882-8 
were  established  as  follows,  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates passed  in  the  session  of  1882  by  the  diet: 

Sowreet  of  Revmue  for  ISBM. 

Domains,  railway,  land  taxes,  etc i.'f :         00 

Customs .:       ■    00 

Ptort 00 

Stamps -  ■    00 

Impost  on  spirits,  etc ...1^  00 

Impost  on  inoome .,..  4/imu.iOO 

Net  profit  of  thesUte  bank ..,  1,000,000 

Snrplos  ftom  previoas  years 9,789.187 

Total  revenue 78,748,187 

Branches  <tf  3xpmdUur€ /or  186S-8b 
Ordinary: 

Royal  household 1,888,000 

Justice 8.758.000 

Fbrelxn  aitairs 618,800 

Army: 17,805,000 

Navy 5,875,000 

Interior 4.800,800 

Bdncation  and  ecclesiastical  ailairs... 10,182,661 

Finance.. 18,808,000 

Pensions 8,480,000 

68,686,711 

IBxtraordinary 7,887,680 

Bzpenditore  through  the  riksgildskontor: 

Payingof  loans 0,688,188 

HlsceOaneous 686,800 

10,187,888 

Curled  to  floating  capital 8,180,805 

Total  expenditure 78,748,187 

— The  expenditure  for  the  army,  church,  and  for 
certain  civil  offices,  is  in  part  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  the  amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. To  the  expenditure  for  foreign  affairs  Nor- 
way contributes  annually  804,700  kroner,  a  sum 
not  entered  in  the  estimates.  The  expenses  for 
public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  by 
the  parishes  and  the  provincial  assemblies  (land- 
sting). — To  the  riksgdldshcmt&r,  the  supervision  of 
which  is  exclusively  exercised  by  the  diet,  belongs 
the  administration  of  the  public  debt— exclusively 
incurred  for  the  construction  of  railways — and 
the  right  to  contract  any  loans  which  the  diet 
may  vote.  — On  Jan.  1,  1881,  the  public  liabilities 
of  the  kingdom  were  as  follows,  according  to  re- 
ports laid  before  the  diet: 

Kroner. 

SaUwayloanof  18S8,at4^per  cent 18,848,400 

*♦     1860,at4y4       "       14,870,188 

»»  "      1861,  at44        "       1,808,800 

"  "      1864,  at  4^       "       8,868,000 

"      1866,  at5  "       a^«8.467 

"      1868,  at6  "       80,062,278 

•*  "      1870,  at5  "       14,160,700 

«•  '*      1878,  at  4  »•       18.866,800 

"  "      1875,  at4H        ♦»       86,809,888 

"      1876,at4Jtf        "       86,589,180 

"      1878,  at4  '«       26,288,000 

Unfhnded  obUgations  repayable  by  Nov.  1, 1885..    9,000,000 

Total 886,888,108 


In  1880-81  a  further  loan  of  $22,000,000 
issued  at  4  per  cent.,  mainly  to  redeem  previooa 
issues  bearing  higher  rates  of  interest.  All  the 
loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking- 
funds.— F.M.]  A,  GSOVFBOT. 

— m.  BeUgion,  Religious  liberty  has  been,  till 
within  recent  years,  entirely  unknown  in  Swe- 
den. Two  la^cs  of  1860  gave,  in  this  regard^ 
very  incomplete  satisfaction  to  public  sentiment. 
The  following  is,  according  to  the  terms  of  thia 
new  legislation,  the  actual  condition  of  dissent- 
ing Christians  living  in  Sweden.  Dissenters^ 
who  wish  to  meet  and  form  a  religious  associa- 
tion in  a  given  place,  must  present  a  request 
to  the  king,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  per- 
mission for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Every 
authorized  association  must  choose  a  head,  and 
have  its  choice  approved  by  the  civil  authority  of 
the  place.  The  elected  head  must  furnish  all  in- 
formation demanded  of  him  by  the  government 
relative  to  his  coreligionists.  No  religious  order 
is  permitted.  Associations  or  religious  communi- 
ties can  not,  unless  by  special  authorization  of  the 
king,  own  real  estate,  except  for  churches  and 
cemeteries.  Celebration  of  mixed  marriages  be- 
longs to  the  clergy  of  the  Swedish  church.  Legit- 
imate children  bom  of  dissenting  parents  may  be 
freely  educated  in  the  doctrines  professed  by  their 
parents.  In  case  of  a  mixed  marriage,  if  the 
father  belongs  to  the  national  church,  the  chil> 
dren  must  be  educated  in  the  Evangelical  doc- 
trine. K  the  father  is  a  dissident,  the  agreenoent 
written  at  the  time  of  marriage  must  be  followed,, 
or,  in  default  of  agreement,  the  father  is  at  com- 
plete liberty  to  educate  his  children  in  the  dissent 
ing  community.  But  he  must  inform  the  pastor 
of  the  parish  of  his  determination,  and  undergo 
the  remonstrances  of  this  pastor,  together  with 
those  of  the  chapter.  Sweden  has  an  archbishop,, 
at  Upsala,  and  eleven  bishops,  who  are  appoint«l 
by  the  king  from  a  list  of  candidates  drawn  up 
by  the  clergy.  The  pastors  of  cities  are  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  The  ministers  of  rural  par- 
ishes are  elected  by  the  people.  The  mass  of 
the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran-Protestant 
church,  recognized  as  the  state  religion.  At  the 
census  of  1870  the  number  of  "Evangelical  Lu- 
therans "  was  returned  at  4,162,087,  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  others,  num- 
bering 8,090.  Of  other  creeds,  there  were  57^ 
Roman  Catholics,  80  Greek  Catholics,  and  1,885 
Jews.  —  IV.  PubUc  iMtruction.  Sweden  has  long 
been  one  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which 
primary  instruction  is  most  disseminated.  £du< 
cation  is  not  free  except  for  the  poor,  but  it  is 
obligatory,  in  this  sense,  that  children  can  not  be 
admitted  to  their  first  communion  imtil  they  are 
able  to  read  and  write.  In  each  parish  there  is  a 
school  directed  by  a  teacher  and  supervised  by 
the  pastor.  The  teacher  is  generally  appointed 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  programme 
of  primary  instruction  includes  reading,  writing, 
Swedish  grammar,  the  catechism,  sacred  history^ 
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sacred  music,  swimming,  gymnastics,  an  abridge- 
ment of  national  liistoty,  and  a  brief  study  of  the 
physical  and  political  constitution  of  the  two 
united  kingdoms.  In  certain  districts  there  are 
traveling  teachers,  who  go  from  farm  to  farm  and 
place  themselves  for  a  certain  time  at  the  dispos- 
al of  parents  who  are  unable  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  parish  school.  Establishments  for  in- 
termediate Instruction,  called  Latin  schools,  or 
learned  schools,  are  under  the  almost  exclusive 
control  of  the  bishops.  The  study  of  the  Ger- 
man, English  and  French  languages  is  the  ob- 
ject of  particular  care.  Several  large  cities  con- 
tain also  gymnasia,  or  day  colleges,  and  free  in- 
stitutions founded  and  managed  by  private  per- 
sons. Higher  instruction  is  given  in  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Upeala  and  Lund.  The  university  of 
tJpsala  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  in  Europe. 
Its  foundation  goes  back  to  the  year  1476.  It  is 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  chancellor  (who  is 
generally  one  of  the  great  personages  of  the  state, 
sometimes  even  a  prince  of  the  blood),  and  is 
managed  in  fact  by  a  rector  aided  by  a  consistory. 
The  ordinary  fellows,  or  tutors,  are  not  clothed 
with  any  official  title,  but  they  are  authorized  to 
teach  freely  in  the  halls  of  the  university.  The 
university  is  divided  into  four  faculties :  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  university 
of  Lund  is  organized  on  the  same  plan.  Both 
universities  are  under  the  same  chancellor.  In 
the  year  1878  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  fifteen  years  visited  the 
public  schools.  There  were  6,081  mkle  and  5,188 
female  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  in  1878. 
The  university  at  Upsala  is  frequented  by  1,600, 
and  that  at  Lund  by  660,  students*  per  annum. 
— V.  Armjf  and  Navy.  The  Swedish  army  is  com- 
posed of  four  distinct  classes  of  troops.  1.  The 
vdrfoade,  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  life-guards,  one  regiment  of  hussars,  the 
artillery,  and  the  engineers.  2.  The  indeUa,  or 
national  militia,  the  privates  of  which  are  paid 
and  kept  by  the  land  owners.  Every  soldier  of 
the  indeUa  has,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his 
torp,  or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached, 
which  remains  his  own  during  the  whole  period 
of  service,  often  extending  over  thirty  years,  or 
even  longer.  In  time  of  peace  the  infantry  of  the 
indeUa  are  called  up  for  a  month's  annual  prac- 
tice, and  the  cavalry  for  thirty-six  days.  In  time 
of  war,  an  extraordinary  indeUa  has  to  be  raised, 
partly  by  land  owners,  who,  on  this  account,  en- 
joy certain  privileges,  including  non-contribution 
to  the  cost  of  the  peace  establisbment.  8.  The 
militia  of  €k)thland,  consisting  of  thirty  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery. 
They  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  serve  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  isle  of  Gk)thland,  and  have  a 
separate  command.  4.  The  6et?(2n7i^,  or  conscrip- 
tion troops,  drawn  by  annual  levy,  from  the  male 
population,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years.  The  law  of  conscription  was 
introduced  into  Sweden  in  1812,  but  the  right  of 
purchasing  substitutes,  which  formerly  existed, 


was  abolished  by  the  diet  in  1872.  —The  total 
strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  in  1882 
was  as  follows: 


Line. 

BeTarinf. 

MUltta. 

ToteL 

OiBoen  and  stair... 
lofantrj ........... 

i'2£ 
88,008 

5,07« 

4.848 

015 

887 

180,000 

4,000 

6\0» 

187 

8,088 

slili 

Caraliy....... 

ArUUery  (888  guns). 
Engineers ..— 

Totia 

40,880 

i9&,m 

8,888 

184,008 

There  are  also  volunteers,  first  organized  in  the 
year  1861,  by  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom.  In  time  of  peace  the 
volunteers  are  individually  free,  and  bound  by  no 
other  rules  and  regulations  than  their  own,  but  in 
time  of  war  they  may  be  compelled  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  the  military  author- 
ities. However,  they  can  be  required  only  to 
serve  within  the  limits  of  their  own  districts.  At 
the  end  of  1882  the  volunteers  numbered  11,066 
men.  In  1882  the  total  army  of  Sweden,  officers 
and  men,  numbered  106,901,  with  268  guns  and 
6,646  horses.  — In  the  parliamentary  session  of 
1862,  and  again  in  the  sessions  of  1866, 1860, 1871 
and  1876,  the  government  brought  bills  before  the 
diet  for  a  reorganization  of  the  whole  of  the  army, 
but  none  of  them  were  adopted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  —  The  navy  of  the  kingdom 
is  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  first,  the 
royal  navy  ;  secondly,  the  royal  naval  reserve ; 
and  thirdly,  the  naval  bwdring.  The  fleet  in 
1882  consisted  of  16  ironclads,  20  unarmed 
steamers,  10  sailing  vessels,  and  106  gaUeys ;  with 
a  total :  horse  power,  20,060 ;  guns,  878 ;  crew, 
6,204.  —  YI.  Bisoureet,  Agriculture,  long  devel- 
oped in  Sweden,  has  attained  proportions  truly 
remarkable.  The  southern  provinces,  whose  soU 
is  very  fertile  by  nature,  have  at  present  the  smil- 
ing and  fruitful  aspect  of  the  richest  plains  of 
central  Europe.  In  1826  the  production  of  cereals 
did  not  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  annual  importation  varied  from 
200,000  to  800,000  tons.  Toward  1884  Sweden 
commenced  to  export  wheat  and  fiour.  From 
1840  to  1846  exportation  rose  to  an  average  of 
116,000  tons  ;  in  1849  it  rose  to  877.000  tons  (166 
litres) ,  and  in  1866  it  reached  1,789,000  tons.  In 
1869  the  harvest  consisted  of  682,019  tons  of 
wheat,  8,788,917  of  rye,  2,798,684  of  barley: 
7,822,662  of  oats,  and  7,671,492  of  potatoes.  In 
the  same  year  the  live  stock  of  Sweden  numbered 
420,869  horses,  1,874,860  head  of  homed  cattle, 
1,689,079  sheep,  121,911  goats,  889,248  hogs,  and 
140,000  domesticated  reindeer.  The  exportation 
of  timber  has  increased  at  a  still  greater  rate,  if 
possible.  —  The  mineral  wealth  of  Sweden  is  rec- 
ognized, and  it  is  universally  known  how  much 
the  iron  of  Dalecarlla  is  sought  for  in  the  differ- 
ent markets  of  Europe.  Since  1880  the  iron 
industry  has  acquired  new  vigor.  In  1888  the 
numufacture  of  bar  iron  was  462,000  skeppunds 
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(the  Bkeppund  is  185  kUogrammes),  in  1898  it 
rose  to  840.000  skeppands,  in  1800  to  8,219»060 
quintals,  and  in  1870  to  4,969,881.  The  produc- 
tion of  copper  is  as  follows  :  in  1888,  9,910  akep- 
punds ;  in  1896/  18,402  skeppunds ;  in  1860, 
^,251  quintals;  in  1870, 48,898  quintals.  There  is 
but  little  ooal  in  Sweden,  for  only  1,794,088  cubic 
feet  were  taken  out  in  1870.  —  Swedish  manufact- 
ures extend  to  almost  every  branch  of  industry: 
woolen  cloth,  silk,  cotton,  cotton  woven  and  spun, 
nflned  sugar,  tobacco,  paper,  leather  and  oil.  The 
value  of  all  the  products  of  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, which  in  1880  was  a  little  more  than  13,000,000 
r&sdalers,  rose  in  1890  to  about  87,000,000,  in  1870 
to  92,281,084,  and  in  1871  to  109,600,000  of  riks- 
dalers  (of  1  fr.  41ic.),  or  more  than  148,000,000 
francs.  —  The  increase  of  commerce  in  Sweden 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  progress  of  industry.  Importation 
has,  since  1892,  progressed  at  the  following  rate: 
In  1892,  48,978,000  riksdalers  riksmynt;  In  1861, 
106,970,000;  in  1871,  169,179,000.  Exports  have 
increased  in  the  following  proportion:  in  1892, 
41,487,000  riksdalera  rm.;  in  1861,  81,084,000;  in 
1871, 161,028,000  rd.  In  1886  the  merchant  marine 
numbered  1,809  ves8els,carrying68,874  lasts.  (The 
last  is  equal  to  two  English  tons.)  In  1896  it  rose 
to  8,020  vessels,  carrying  188,798  lasU;  in  1861  to 
•8,818  vessels  carrying  198,426  lasts;  fai  1871,  to 
8,-499  vessels,  ^»rrying  118,112  nylasts  (of  about 
'8^  tons).  In  1861  Sweden  possessed,  besides,  219 
merchant  steamers,  having  8,970  horse  power; 
•and  in  1871, 406  steamers,  of  12,490  horse  power.— 
Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  duties  the  prod- 
■net  of  tiie  customs  increased  five-fold  in  twienty- 
'flve  years.  It  reached  16,900,000  riksdalers  in 
1874.  —  The  railway  system  of  the  state  covers 
more  than  1,290  kilometres,  and  that  of  private 
companies,  660  kilometres.  The  number  of  trav- 
*elerB  was  1,998,141  in  1870;  merchandise  trans- 
ported amounted  to  16,764,820  quintals(10,829,419 
in  1867);  the  gross  receipts  were  6,791,198  riks- 
dalers, and  the  expenditures  absorbed  98  per  cent. 
of  the  receipts.  The  traveler  now  reaches  Stock- 
liolm  from  Malm9  in  twenty  hours,  Goteborg  from 
Stockholm  in  twelve  hours,  and  Christiania  from 
'Stockholm  in  fifteen  hours  (since  June  16, 1872). — 
The  telegraphic  lines  were  (1874)  7,057  kilometres 
long;  there  were  806  ofllces,  which  dispatched,  in 
1871,  418,161  telegrams  in  the  interior,  and  which 
received  from  abroad  or  sent  abroad  190,898  tele- 
grams.—  The  circulation  of  letters  for  the  same 
year  was  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  millions.* 

B.   AND  T. 

*  The  commercial  intercoame  of  Sweden  u  chieflj  with 
Great  Brluln,  as  regards  exports,  and,  next  to  it,  with  France 
and  Denmark.  As  regards  imports,  the  commercial  inter- 
oourse  is  largest  with  Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Norway  and  the. United  States,  In  the  order  here  in- 
dicated. The  imports  consist  mainly  of  textile  manufact- 
ures, coal,  and  colonial  merctiandise,  the  last  largely  on  the 
increase,  while  the  staple  exports  are  timber,  bar  iron  and 
com.  Both  the  imports  and  exports  more  than  doubled  in 
the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880,  the  total  imports  rising  from 
^,fiOO,000  to  over  £16,000,000,  and  the  total  exports  from 
£6,000,000  to  £12,900,000.  >-  The  commercial  navy  of  Sweden, 
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at  the  end  of  IflBO,  nnmlMred  4,aM  ▼owala,  of  a  bisileB  «r 
660,698  tons,  of  which  total  a,61S  ▼e«els,  of  474,006  tons 
burden,  were  sailing  vessels,  and  77S  vessels,  of  86,868  tons 
burden,  were  steamers.  The  port  of  GAteborg  had  the  tall- 
est shipping  hi  1879,  namely,  S77  Tssscla,  of  87,874  tou,  and 
next  to  it  came  Stockhohn,  poase«liig268  vsascla,  of  a  total 
burden  of  81,668  tons.  In  1864  Stockholm  bad  110  veMels,  of 
28,216  tons,  registered  for  foreign  trade,  and  GOteborg  IM, 
of  86,696  tons :  so  that  the  shipping  of  the  latter  port  sbowed 
the  lai^Bst  locrease In  the  oowse  <if  the  fourteen  yens.— 
Mining  Is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Bwediah 
Industry,  and  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  In  particular 
Is  making  constant  progress  by  the  Introduction  of  new 
machinery.  There  were  raised  in  the  year  1878,  throaghont 
the  Mngdem,  16,881,880  cwt  of  iron  on  fhNnminsa.  basMsa 
116,666  cwt  from  lake  and  bog.  Hie  pig  iron  prodneed 
amounted  to  7,845,578  cwt,  the  cast  gooda  to  489,454  cwt^ 
the  bar  iron  to  4,667,060  cwt,  and  the  steel  to  1,478,661  cwt 
There  were  also  raised  in  the  same  year,  2,988  lbs.  of  iHpsi, 
25,666  cwt  of  copper,  and  947,685  cwt  of  sine  ore.  TlMn 
are  not  inconsiderable  veins  of  ooal  in  the  aoathem  parta-of 
Sweden,  giving  4,429,889  Swedish  cubic  fleet  of  coal  in  I87B. 
—  Within  recent  years  a  network  of  railways,  Tery  important 
ftvr  the  trade  and  industry  of  Sweden,  has  been  cuusUuOed 
in  the  oonntzy,  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  The  state  mU- 
ways  include  all  the  main  or  tmnk  lines,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  North  Western,  connecting  the  capitals  of  Sweden 
and  of  Norway;  the  Western,  between  Stockholm  and  Gdts- 
borg;  the  Soothem,  terminating  at  MalmA,  opposite  Oopen- 
hagen;  the  Bastem,  ftom  Stockholm  to  MalmO;  and  the 
Northern,  passing  from  Stockholm,  and  connecting  the  cap- 
ital with  the  north  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  table 
gives  particulars  concerning  the  length  and  coat  of  con«tnw- 
tion  of  all  the  Swedish  raUways  open  for  traAc  on  Jan.  1. 
1880,  distinguishing  the  railways  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
the  private  railways : 
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State  railways _ 

Priyate  railways : 

Gelle-Dala 

Upsala-Gede , 

FrOvi-Ludvika 

Bast  Vermland 

Kaplng-Holt...y 

Stockholm- Vesteras-Bergalagen... . 
Nora-Karlskoga  and  NorarBrvalla. 

Vestervlk-AtvidobeiK-Benbo 

Uddevalla-Venersborg-Herrljnnga . 

NissjO-Osksrshaom 

Vei^JO-Karlskrona 

OxelOsund-Flen-Vestmanland 

Karlshamn-Vlslanda 

Hessl^olm-Helsingboig 

Bergslagemas , 

YstadSwf 

Forty-seven  other  private  lines 

Total 


Lenatlk 
MUm. 


0(Mt 

perCoa- 


MM 

81 
61 
42 
44 

151 
81 
57 


70 

vr 

48 
49 
802 

47 


8,688 


£8^416 

9.00 
5.189 

10,219 
5,871 
6.988 
4,787 
5.607 

6,861 
4,084 
6316 
2,670 
4,889 
7,400 
4,885 


In  the  end  of  1881  the  total  length  of  the  railways  of  Sweden 
opened  for  traffic  had  increased  to  8,880  Bn^ish  miles,  of 
which  1,866  miles  belonged  to  the  state.  ~  All  the  tsi^gia|i^ 
in  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  pilvate  nOway 
companies,  belong  to  the  state.  The  total  length  of  all  the 
telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1881  was  11,508  kikmetrea,  or 
7,210  Bnglish  miles,  and  the  total  length,  of  telegraph  wires 
99,575  kilometres,  or  18,880  Bnglish  miles.  The  nnmber  of 
telegraphic  dispatches  sent  in  the  year  1861  was  1,118^1,  of 
which  number  501,576  were  from  and  for  Sweden,  898,584 
from  and  for  other  countries,  and  188,871  In  transit —Hie 
Swedish  postofllce  carried  68,781,181  letters,  post  cards,  Jcnr 
nals,  etc^  la  the  year  1881.  The  number  of  postoBeaiat 
the  end  of  the  year  was  1.885.  Tfaetotal  receipts  of  the^oift- 
offlce  in  1880  amounted  to  5,188,211  kroner,  or  £BB5,188»  and 
the  total  expenditure  to  4,468,888  kroner,  or  £847,960,  kaT- 
ing  a  surplus  of  668,928  kroner,  or  jB87,168. 
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«Mf  PopukUiM,  The  territorial  eactent  of  Bwhz- 
«riand,  according  to  the  figures  of  Hie  federal 
topographical  bureau,  is  41,148  square  kHometras. 
According  to  the  census  of  I>ec.  11»  1870,  tiw  pop- 


ulation was  2,680,147.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  cantons,  the  territorial  extent,  the  number  of 
the  population,  and  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  that  date : 


CARTOire. 


Squmv 
KilometTM. 


Total 
PopoUtloii. 


Gathollos. 


Protattanto. 


2ttri6h. 


TJri.. 


\J 


'Lower.. 


.2iig 

Fnbonrg.. 


J  Town.^. 
I  Coontiy . 


t9t.  tIMtaD 

«ri«<MM 

Augan...^. — 

ThurBMi 

Tetam  — . .w..^.-.. 

Taod 

ir»l«li 

l^mfchAtd 

Oeneva - 


Kxtnior^....  ..................... ••...... 


1,788 

6,889 

l,50t 

1,076 

•06 

476 

S80 

0»1 

S89 

1,669 

•m 

87 

«n 

860 

961 

169 

2,019 

7,185 

1^406 

988 

8,898 

6,M7 

808 


964,786 

606,465 

183,888 

16,107 

47,705 

14,415 

11,701 

86,160 

90,906 

110,888 

74,718 

47,760 

64,187 

87,721 

48,796 

11,009 

191,015 

01,789 

198,878 

9S,800 

119,619 

881,700 

96,887 

97,884 

96,839 


17,948 
66,015 

198,888 
16,018 
47,047 
14,065 
11,689 
6,886 
90,089 
98,961 
69,078 
19,801 
10,945 
8,061 
9,868 
11,790 

116,000 
89,848 
88,180 
88,464 

119,848 
17,608 
95,968 
11,845 
47,868 


968,780 

486,804 

8,8g 

80 

047 

866 

66 

878 
16,819 
19,446 
84,457 


84,466 
46,175 

186 

7«,678 

51,887 

107708 

60,981 

194 
911,686 

900 
84,884 
48,689 


Totd. 


4M16 


2,660,147  1,084,860 


1,666,M7 


By  adding  to  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  11,485 
acSiercnts  of  different  Chrii^tian  sects  and  8,996 
Israelites,  we  find  the  total  population  at  the  date 
abore  mentioned.  In  1880  the  population  was 
2,846,102,  of  whom  1,894,886  were  males,  and 
1,461,476  females.  The  number  of  Protestants 
amounted  to  1,667,109 ;  of  Roman  Catholics,  to 
1,180,788;  and  of  Jews,  to  7,878.  —  As  regards  lan- 
gVLBige,  there  are  in  Switzerland,  out  of  a  hundred 
households,  sixty-nine  in  which  Ckrman  is  spoken, 
twenty-four  speaking  French,  five  Italian  and  two 
Boman.  In  five  cantons,  Berne,  PVibourg,  Gri- 
flons,  Tessin  and  Yalais,  several  languages  are 
spoken.  In  the  cantons  of  Vaud,  Neufchfttel  and 
Geneva,  only  French  is  spoken;  hi  the  other  four- 
teen, the  German  language  is  the  only  one  used.  — 
The  first  general  census  of  the  Swiss  population 
dates  only  from  1886.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  previous  censuses  were  taken  in  many 
cantons;  there  are  some  v^ich  go  back  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  1886  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  2,190,368  souls;  in  1860,  at  2,890,116;  in 
1860,  at  2,610,«K ;  hi  1870,  at  2,669,147.  The 
percentage  of  increase  is :  1886-60,  9.12;  1860-60, 
^.04;  1860-70,  6.46.  — II.  FedercU  QnutituHon. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  confederation, 
Adopted  Sept.  18,  1848,  has  undergone  a  total  re- 
vision. The  revision  received  the  sanction  of  the 
federal  chambers,  Jan.  81, 1874.  The  vote  of  the 
people  took  place  April  19  following,  and  the  vote 
of  the  chambers  was  fully  confirmed.  —The  con- 
federation has  for  its  object  to  assure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  countiy  against  foreigners,  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and 
to  incrcaeo  thefar  common  welfare.  All  Swiss  are 
«qual  before  the  law.    There  are  in  Switzerland 


neither  subjects  nor  privileges  of  any  sort.  The 
confederation  guarantees  to  the  cantons  their  ter- 
ritory, their  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  the 
federal  pact,  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  the  functions  which  the 
people  have  conferred  on  the  authorities.  The 
cantons  are  obliged  to  demand  of  the  constitution 
the  guarantee  of  their  constitutions;  this  is  granted 
to  the  constitutions  which  contain  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  public  law, 
which  assure  the  exercise  of  public  rights  accord- 
ing to  republican  forms  that  have  been  accepted 
by  the  people,  with  power  of  revision  when  the 
absolute  majority  of  the  citizens  demand  it.  All 
special  alliance  and  all  treaties  of  a  political  na- 
ture between  cantons  are  forbidden.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cantons  have  the  rigfht  to  conclude 
among  themselves  agreements  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  legislation,  of  administration  and  of  Jus- 
tice; they  must,  however,  tningthem  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  federal  authority,  which,  if  these 
agreements  contain  provisions  contrary  to  the  con- 
f^eration  or  the  rights  of  other  cantons,  may  pre- 
vent their  being  carried  into  execution.  The  con- 
federation alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and 
to  conclude  peace  or  alliances  and  treaties  with 
foreign  countries.  The  cantons,  however,  preserve 
the  right  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  states  in 
regard  to  certain  special  objects.  Military  capitu- 
lations can  not  be  concluded.  The  members  of 
the  federal  authorities,  the  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries of  the  confederation,  the  representatives, 
or  the  federal  commissioners,  can  not  receive  pen- 
sions or  salaries,  nor  titles,  presents  or  decorations, 
from  a  foreign  government.  The  federal  author- 
ity has  not  the  right  to  maintain  a  standing  army. 
No  canton  or  demi-canton  can  have  more  than  800 
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men,  without  the  permifleion  of  the  federal  power. 
When  differences  ariae  between  cantons,  the  latter 
can  not  decide  them  themselves,  but  must  submit 
to  the  decision  taken  conformably  to  the  federal 
provisions.  When  there  is  danger  from  without, 
the  government  of  the  canton  threatened  must  ask 
for  the  aid  of  the  confederation,  and  immediately 
advise  the  central  authority  of  it,  all  without  prej- 
udice to  the  action  which  it  may  take  in  case  of 
urgency.  The  expense  of  fedend  intervention  is 
supported  by  the  confederation.  In  case  of  trouble 
at  home,  or' when  the  danger  comes  from  another 
canton,  the  government  of  the  canton  threatened 
must  immediately  advise  the  federal  council, wldch 
takes  the  necessary  measures  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority,  or  convokes  the  federal  assembly. 
When  it  is  urgent,  the  government  is  authorized, 
immediately  advising  the  federal  council  of  it,  to 
call  for  the  aid  of  the  other  cantons;  this  aid  can 
not  be  refused.  When  the  government  of  the  can- 
ton attacked  is  not  in  a  state  to  ask  assistance,  the 
federal  central  authority  intervenes  by  virtue  of 
its  office,  especially  when  the  troubles  endanger 
Switzerland.  ^  The  confederation  guarantees  to 
the  Swiss  the  right  of  settling  freely  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  its  territory.  Every  citisen  of 
a  canton  is  a  Swiss  citizen,  and  can,  by  virtue  of 
that  title,  exercise  politicid  rights  for  federal  af- 
fairs in  whatever  canton  he  is  established.  The 
canton  in  which  a  Swiss  establishes  his  domicile 
can  not  exact  from  him  a  bail  bond,  nor  impose 
upon  him  any  particular  charge  by  reason  of  es- 
tablishment. In  the  same  way  the  communes  can 
not  impose  upon  Swiss  domiciled  in  their  territory 
taxes  other  than  those  imposed  upon  citizens  be- 
longing to  their  own  jurisdiction.  As  for  the  lib- 
eral professions,  legislation  provides  what  proofs 
of  fitness  shall  be  valid  for  all  Switzerland.  For- 
eigners can  not  be  naturalized  in  a  canton,  unless 
they  have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  state  of  which 
they  are  natives.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
belief  is  inviolable.  No  one  can  be  forced  to  form 
part  of  a  religious  association,  to  submit  to  relig- 
ious instruction ;  nor  shall  he  incur  penalties  of 
any  nature  because  of  his  religious  opinions.  Who- 
ever exercises  the  authority  of  a  parent  or  a  guard- 
ian, has  the  right  to  dispose,  conformably  to  the 
above  principles,  of  the  education  of  the  children 
up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  —  The  exercise  of  civU 
or  political  rights  can  not  be  restricted  by  pre- 
scriptions or  conditions  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  re- 
ligious nature  of  any  sort.  No  one  can,  because 
of  his  religious  opinions,  be  freed  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  civic  duty.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay 
taxes,  whose  product  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
the  worship  of  a  creed  or  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity to  which  he  does  not  belong.  The  free  exer- 
cise of  worship  is  guaranteed  within  the  limits 
compatible  with  public  order  and  good  morals.  — 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  guaranteed,  with  the 
reservation  of  the  laws  which  must  repress  its 
abuse;  these  laws  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  federal  council.  The  citizens  have  the  right 
to  form  associations,  whose  purpose  and  the  means 


employed  by  them  have  nothing  illicit,  or  danger- 
ous to  the  state.  The  cantonal  laws  provide  for 
the  repression  of  abuses.  The  right  of  petition  is 
guaranteed.  The  abguffireeht  is  abolished.* —  The 
confederation  has  the  right  to  banish  from  its  ter- 
ritory foreigners  who  compromise  its  internal  or 
external  security.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  and 
societies  affiliated  to  it  can  not  be  recdved  in  any 
part  of  Switzerland.  This  interdiction  may  be  ex- 
tended by  a  federal  decree  to  other  religious  orders, 
if  they  disturb  the  peace  between  the  different 
creeds. — ^The  ri^t  of  marriage  is  placed  nnder  the 
protection  of  the  confederation.  No  hindrance  to 
marriage  can  be  based  upon  religious  motives,  up- 
on the  poverty  of  either  the  man  or  the  woman,  up- 
on their  conduct,  or  upon  any  other  police  motive 
whatever.  No  charge  for  a  marriage  Uoenae,  nor 
any  similar  tax,  can  be  collected  from  either  bride 
or  groom. — The  confederation  has  also,  according 
to  the  new  constitution,  the  right  to  establish  uni- 
form provisions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  children 
in  factories,  and  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor 
which  shall  be  imposed  upon  adults  in  the  facto- 
ries, as  well  as,  in  general,  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion to  be  accorded  to  workmen  against  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  industries. —  L^islation  in  regard 
to  the  construction  and  management  of  railroads 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  oonfedoratioin. 
Formerly  this  matter  belonged  to  the  province  of 
the  cantons,  which  caused  much  confusion. — The 
confederation  may  order  at  its  own  expense,  or  en- 
courage by  subsidies,  public  works  which  interest 
Switzerland  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  the  right  of  surveillance  of  the  police  of 
dams  and  forests  in  the  mountainous  regions;  it 
contributes  to  the  correction  in  the  courses  of 
streams,  to  their  damming  up,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
wooding  of  the  regions  where  they  have  their 
source ;  it  decrees  measures  necessary  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  these  works  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  existing  forests.  It  establishes  legis- 
lative provisions  to  protect  the  birds  useful  to  ag- 
riculture and  sylviculture,  and  to  regulate  fishing 
and  hunting.  —  The  supreme  authority  of  the 
confederation  is  exercised  by  the  federal  assem- 
bly, which  is  composed  of  two  sections,  or  coun- 
cils, namely,  the  national  council  and  the  state 
council.  —  The  national  council  is  composed  of 
deputies  of  the  Swiss  people,  elected  one  out  of 
every  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  total  population. 
Fractions  over  and  above  10,000  inhabitants  are 
counted  as  if  they  were  20,000.  Each  canton, 
and,  in  the  cantons  divided  into  two  states,  each 
half  canton,  elects  one  deputy  at  lesst.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  national  council  are  direct.  They 
take  place  in  the  federal  electoral  colleges,  which 
can  not,  however,  be  formed  of  parts  of  different 
cantons.  Every  Swiss  has  the  right  to  vote,  who 
is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  from  whom  the  legis- 
lation of  the  canton  in  which  he  lives  has  not 
taken  away  the  right  of  an  active  citizen.    (This 
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right  is  taken  away  only  from  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  civio  rights  by  virtue  of  the  penal 
law  and  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
sometimes  also  from  insolvents  and  paupers.) 
Every  Swiss  citizen  who  is  a  layman  having  the 
right  to  vote,  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council.  Swiss  who  have  beocnne  citizens 
by  naturalization,  are  not  eligible  until  five  years 
after  they  have  become  citizens.  The  national 
council  is  elected  for  three  years,  and  is  wholly  re- 
newed at  the  expiration  of  that  term.  The  depu- 
ties to  the  state  council,  the  members  of  the  fed- 
eral council,  and  the  functionaries  appointed  by 
that  council,  can  not  be  at  the  same  time  members 
of  the  national  council.  The  latter  chooses  from 
its  own  body,  for  each  ordinary  or  eztraordiiuuy 
session,  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  who  can 
not  be  charged  with  this  function  during  two  con- 
secutive ordinary  sessions.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the 
president  has  the  deciding  vote.  The  members 
of  the  national  council  receive  a  compensation 
from  the  federal  treasury  of  fourteen  francs  a  day. 
*-The  state  council  is  composed  of  forty-four 
deputies  of  the  cantons.  Each  canton  appoints 
two  deputies;  in  the  divided  cantons,  each  half 
canton  elects  one.  The  members  of  Uie  national 
council  and  those  of  the  federal  council  can  not 
be  at  the  same  time  deputies  to  the  state  council. 
The  state  council  chooses,  from  its  own  body,  for 
each  session,  a  president  and  a  vice-president ; 
neither  can  be  elected  from  among  the  deputies 
of  the  canton  which  furnished  the  president  or 
vice-president  of  the  preceding  ordinary  session. 
The  deputies  of  the  state  council  receive  a  salary 
from  their  respective  cantons.  Every  Swiss  citi- 
zen having  the  right  to  vote  is  eligible  to  it,  the 
same  as  to  the  national  councU.  The  members  of 
the  state  council  are  appomted  by  various  meth- 
ods, which  are  as  follows :  The  little  cantons,  in 
which  the  people  assemble  annually,  in  a  general 
assembly  (latuhgemeinde,  see  below),  have  their 
deputies  to  the  stato  council  appointed  by  the 
assembly.  The  citizens  voto  by  raising  up  the 
hand  for  such  or  such  a  candidate.  In  the  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Thurgau,  Basel-Country,  etc.,  the 
whole  canton  forms  but  one  district  for  the  nom- 
ination of  members  of  the  state  council.  The 
votes  are  deposited  in  the  ballot  box  of  the  com- 
mune. These  votes  ai*e  collected  and  counted  by 
a  cantonal  board.  Finally,  in  the  cantons  which 
have  preserved  the  purely  representative  system, 
such  as  Geneva,  Fribourg,  Tessin,  eto.,  the  great 
council  appoints  the  deputies  to  the  state  council. 
The  simple  majority  of  voters  always  decides  the 
election.  —  Fsderal  AnerMy,  The  national  coun- 
cil and  the  state  council  deliberate  upon :  1,  the 
laws  relating  to  the  orgaChization  and  relation  of 
the  authorities  of  the  confederation ;  d,  the  laws 
and  decrees  upon  all  matters  which,  according  to 
the  federal  constitution,  oome  withhi  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  confederation;  8,  the  salaries  and  com- 
pensation of  the  members  of  the  authorities  of 
the  confederation  ;  4,  the  election  of  the  federal 
council,  of  the  federal  tribunal,  of  the  chancellor 


and  of  the  commander-hi-chief  of  the  army ;  6» 
the  alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  states ;  6, 
the  measures  for  the  external  safety,  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  of  the 
neutrality,*  of  Switzerland,  the  declarations  of 
war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace;  7,  the  guarantee 
of  the  constitutions  and  of  the  territory  of  the  can- 
tons, intervention  in  consequence  of  this  guaran- 
tee, the  measures  for  the  internal  safety  of  Switz- 
erland, for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and 
of  order,  and  amnesty  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  pardon;  8,  the  measures  necessary  to  make  the 
federal  constitution  respected ;  9,  the  legislative 
provisions  touching  the  federal  army;  10,  the  fix- 
ing of  the  annual  budget  of  the  confederation, 
the  ratification  of  the  accounts,  and  the  provis- 
ions concerning  loans;  11,  the  surveillance  of  the 
administration  and  of  federal  justice;  12,  the 
exceptions  taken  to  the  decisions  of  the  federal 
council  made  in  matters  of  contentious  adminis- 
tration; 18,  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  authorities  of  the  confederation;  14,  the  re- 
vision of  the  federal  constitution.  —  The  two 
councils  assemble  each  year  in  ordinary  session. 
They  are  convoked  in  extraordinary  session  by  the 
federal  council,  or  upon  the  demand  of  a  fourth 
of  the  members  of  Uie  national  council,  or  upon 
that  of  five  cantons.  Federal  laws,  federal  de- 
crees or  regulations  can  not  be  promulgated  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  councils.  Besides 
this,  the  federal  laws  which  are  not  urgent  must 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  entire  nation,  if 
80,000  active  citizens  or  eight  cantons  demand  it. 
The  imperative  mandate  is  not  allowed.  Each 
council  deliberates  separately.  When  there  is  a 
question,  however,  of  the  elections  of  the  federal 
council,  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pardon  or 
of  pronouncing  upon  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the 
two  councils  unite  to  deliberate  in  common,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  national  coun- 
cil, and  the  majority  of  the  voting  members  of 
the  two  councils  decides.  The  initiative  belongs 
to  each  council  and  to  each  of  its  members.  The 
sessions  of  each  of  the  councils  are  ordinarily 
public.  —  The  directorial  and  executive  authority 
of  the  confederation  is  exercised  by  a  federal 
council,  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  for 
,three  years,  and  chosen  from  among  all  the  Swiss 
citizens  eligible  to  the  national  council.  However, 
not  more  than  one  member  of  the  federal  council 
can  be  chosen  in  the  same  canton.  The  federal 
coimcil  is  re-elected  after  each  renewal  of  the 
national  council,  but  its  members  are  re-eligible 
indefinitely.  During  their  term  of  office  the  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  council  can  not  accept  any 
other  office,  either  in  the  service  of  the  confeder- 
ation or  in  a  canton,  nor  follow  any  other  career 
or  practice  a  profession.  The  president  of  the 
confederation,  who  presides  over  the  federal  coun- 
cil, and  the  vice-president,  are  appointed  for  a 
year  from  among  the  members  of  the  council ; 


•  The  act  which  establlahes  the  neatnllty  of  Switzerland 
ia  dated  Nov.  20, 1816. 
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but  neither  can  be  re-elected  the  following  yetr. 
The  members  of  the  federal  council  have  a  con- 
sulting voice  in  the  two  sections  of  the  federal  as- 
sembly, as  well  as  the  right  to  make  propositions 
there  in  regard  to  the  subject  under  deliberation. 
The  principal  functions  of  the  federal  council  are 
the  following:  it  directs  federal  affairs;  watches 
over  the  observance  of  the  constitution;  presents 
bills;  gives  its  advice  upon  propodtions  whidi  are 
addressed  to  it  by  the  councils  or  by  the  cantons, 
provides  for  the  execution  of  laws,  Judgments 
and  sentences;  makes  those  appointments  which 
it  is  not  provided  shall  be  made  by  the  federal 
assembly  or  some  other  authority;  examines  the 
treaties  of  the  cantons  with  one  another  or  with 
foreign  states;  watches  over  the  interests  of  tbe 
conf^eration  abroad,  etc.  In  case  of  vargeacy, 
the  federal  council  is  authorized  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary troops  and  to  dispose  of  them;  but  it  must 
immediately  convoke  the  councils  if  tiie  number 
of  troops  raised  exceeds  80,000  men,  or  if  they 
remain  under  arms  for  more  than  three  weeks. 
It  administers  the  finances  of  the  confederation, 
proposes  the  budget,  and  renders  the  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures;  it  watches  over  the 
management  of  all  the  functionaries  of  the  fed- 
eral administration,  as  well  as  the  branches  of 
the  cantonal  administration  which  the  laws  have 
placed  under  its  control,  such  as  the  military,  the 
customs,  roads  and  bridges.  The  federal  council 
must  annually  present  to  the  federal  assembly  a 
report  upon  the  situation  of  the  confederation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  —  The  three  principal 
languages  spoken  In  Switzerland,  German,  French 
and  Italian,  are  national  languages  of  the  confed- 
eration.—  AH  functionaries  are  responsible  for 
their  administration  of  affairs.  — The  federal  con- 
stitution can  be  revised  at  any  time.  When  a  sec- 
tion of  the  federal  assembly  decrees  the  revision 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  other  section  does  not 
consent  to  it,  or  when  50,000  Swiss  citizens  having 
the  right  to  vote  demand  the  revision,  the  ques- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Swiss  peoj^, 
and  they  vote  yesorno.  If  the  majority  of  Swiss 
citizens  voting  pronounce  in  the  affirmative,  the 
two  councils  are  renewed  to  work  at  the  revision. 
A  new  constitution,  however,  can  not  go  into 
force  except  when  it  is  sanctioned  both  by  the 
majority  of  citizens  taking  part  in  the  vote  and  by 
the  majority  of  the  cantons.  In  most  of  the  can- 
tons the  affirmative  or  negative  result  of  the  vote 
of  the  citizens  is  considered  as  the  voice  of  the 
canton.  Some  cantons  have  charged  the  great 
council  to  cast  their  vote  for  them. — III.  Can- 
tonal CanstUvMons.  Revisions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal pact  are  made  quite  often  in  Switzerland;  this 
is  why  most  of  the  cantonal  constitutions  are  of 
quite  a  recent  date.  Ordinarily  these  revisions 
are  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  profound  agi- 
tation; but  excess  is  very  rare,  because  the  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  liberty.  From  1830 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  1878,  there  were  in  Switz- 
erland, according  to  statistics  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Vogt,  eighty-three  total  or  partial  re- 


visions of  camoaal  constilutioos.  If  we  snbtncl 
the  partial  revisions,  numbering  twen^-ttavee, 
which  are  8ometlma9  of  little  importance,  we  see 
that  on  an  average  a  cantonal  constitution  -oBlpy 
lasts  about  seventeen  years,  that  is  to  say,  half  a 
generation.  The  oldest  constitution  now  in  f  nice 
is  that  of  Appenzell-Interior. — A  distinction  snust 
be  made  between  (he  cantons  of  the  pturely  dnai^ 
eroitic  ^stem,  in  which  all  the  citizens  assemble 
personally  in  a  general  assembly  called  Isnd^pv- 
sMtYufo,  the  cantons  in  which  the  deetar^  themMtkm^ 
wt$  or  m^feet  the  propo»ed  laws  elaborated  <fay  the 
great  councils,  and  the  cantons  of  the  yupmmmla 
(Mw  system.  Of  course,  the  first  system  is  found 
only  in  the  little  cantons,  namely:  Uii,  Untcr- 
wald  (Higher  and  Lower),  Gharus  and  Apfienaeil 
(Exterior  and  Interior). -- Professor  Cherbulias. 
in  his  work.  La  JMmoeraUe  en  Sidtm,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
182,  has  well  described  the  institutions  of  pme 
democracy  in  Switzerland.  We  do  not,  howev- 
er, accept  all  his  conclusions.  The  salient  Iruts 
which  are  common  to  the  different  conadtixtions 
of  pure  denrocracy,  and  which  impress  upon  them 
a  characteristic  physiognomy,  are  three:  the  lam^ 
ffomeifide,  the  eouncU,  and  the  oomnmtion  of  Jtefe/ 
that  is,  1,  an  assembly  of  the  entire  people;  8.  a 
deliberative  body,  both  legidative  and  adminis- 
trative, composed  of  membere  elected  by  the  local 
assemblies  (of  the  communes  or  of  the  districts); 
and  8,  executive  functionaries  a]^)ointed  by  the 
people.  The  landigemeind$  exercises  two  equally 
important  functions.  First,  it  elects  the  principal 
functionaries  of  the  canton,  especially  the  land- 
ammann  and  his  substitute  {lande$statthaUer),  -the 
treasurer  (MckdmeUior),  the  chief  of  the  cantonal 
militia  (tandethauptmann),  and  some  other  f  me- 
tionaries,  whose  Jurisdiction  is  cantonal.  It  also 
appoints  the  deputies  for  the  Swiss  natimial  ooon- 
cil  and  state  council.  Then,  to  it  belongs  the 
sanction  of  all  cantonal  laws  and  of  all  treaties 
which  the  state  concludes  with  other  cantons  or 
with  foreign  states.  The  citizens  vote  by  xvising 
the  hand.  — It  exercises,  therefore,  the  iegistartive 
power  in  this  sense,  that  it  accepts  or  rejects,  as  a 
whole,  the  propositions  which  are  nuule  to  it,  with- 
out having  the  power  to  introduce  changes  in 
them.  The  state  of  Glarus,  however,  must  be 
excepted  from  this  rule.  Article  forty*four  of 
the  constitution  says:  "The  la7id$ffemeind$  <cnn 
adopt,  mod^  or  reject  the  propositions  which  are 
made  to  it,  or  refer  them  to  the  triple  council 
finally,  either  to  report  on  them,  or  to  decide.*' 
Ever3rwhere  the  propositions  to  be  submitted  to 
the  landsgemeinde  must  be  made  public  a  certain 
time  in  advance.  We  shall  also  cite,  conoemiiig 
the  landsffomeindB,  an  article  of  the  constitution  of 
the  canton  of  Uri.  After  providing,  "Tlie  peo- 
ple are  responsible  only  to  God  and  their  con- 
sciences for  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  in 
the  May  assembly,''  it  adds:  "What  must  gnide 
the  May  assembly  is  not,  however,  caprice,  with- 
out limit  and  without  condition;  it  is  jutHcB  «iitf 
the  good  of  the  itatB,  which  are  alone  compatible 
with  it.    The  people  are  obliged  to  vote  aooonl- 
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iag  to  theae  principles  in  taking  annually  the  oath 
of  the  May  aflsembly." — The  administrative  pow- 
er (in  part  even  the  legislative  power)  is  ordinarily 
oonflded  to  quite  a  numerous  council,  called  rcUh, 
or  landraih.  The  functions  of  this  body  are  or- 
dinarily the  following:  It  watches  over  enforce* 
ment  of  the  constitution,  whether  federal  or  can- 
tonal ;  it  regulates,  in  their  general  organization, 
public  instruction,  financial,  military  and  sanitary 
administration,  public  works,  charity,  except  the 
legal  provisions  regarding  the  province  and  obli- 
gf^ons  of  inferior  authorities ;  it  receives  the  re- 
ports of  the  administration  of  all  the  functionaries 
of  the  canton;  it  deliberates  upon  the  proposed 
laws  to  be  presented  to  thelaaidsgenmnde,  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  triple  council,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  further  on.  Usually  it  watches 
over  the  execution  of  what  the  laws  or  decrees  of 
the  land^getnemde  prescribe  to  it.  In  the  canton 
of  Unterwald-Lower  the  council  has,  besides,  Ju- 
dicial functions*  In  Glarus,  Uri  and  Unterwald, 
there  have  been  organized,  side  by  side  with  the 
landreUh,  special  authorities  to  which  have  been 
transferred  all  the  judicial  functions  formerly 
granted  to  the  landraih.  — About  thelandrath  are 
grouped  in  the  pure  democracies  various  bodies, 
evidently  formed  f  rem  it  by  addition  or  reduction. 
The  double  and  the  triple,  or  grecU,  council  are 
nothing  but  the  council  of  the  landrath  itself, 
doubled  or  tripled  by  the  addition  of  new  mem- 
bers, whom  the  territorial  divisions  appoint  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
first.  In  Qlarus,  for  example,  each  local  assem- 
bly {(agwen)  adds  two  members  to  the  one  which 
it  appoints,  to  form  the  pimple  council.  Thus  the 
triple  council  there  is  composed  of  117  members, 
as  follows:  1,  of  the  nine  members  of  the  com- 
mission of  state;  2,  of  thirty-five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  to^no^n following  fixed  proportions; 
8,  of  seventy  members  appointed  by  the  same  as- 
semblies, loUowingthe  same  proportions;  4,  final- 
ly, of  three  Catholic  members  appointed  by  the 
same  council,  and  of  which  one  forms  a  part. 
(This  latter  dement  was  introduced  by  virtue  of 
the  principle  of  religious  equality,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  representation  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  the  communes  in  which  they  are  in 
a  minority.)  The  principal  functions  of  the  triple 
council  are  to  watch  over  the  council  and  the  tri- 
bunals, to  establish  the  project  of  the  budget  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  to  convoke  the 
landigemeinde  in  extraordinary  assembly.  The 
prooesB  of  addition  is  applied  in  many  ways  in 
Appenzell-Interior;  it  is  applied  in  particular  to 
the  little  council,  which  is  charged  with  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  functions.  This  body  judges  some- 
times as  a  weekly  eounoil;  it  is  then  only  a  sec- 
tion of  the  little  council ;  sometimes  with  a  sim- 
ple addition  (einfaelter  muug);  sometimes  with  a 
double  addition  {doppeiier  tnLtug);  sometimes  with 
ft  re-^nf oroed  addition  (wnUirkUr  mtug).  Finally, 
with  a  last  re-enforcement  it  forms  what  is  called 
the  couocU  of  blood  {UiUraih), — As  there  are 
oouneila  formed  by  addition,  so  there  are  others 


formed  by  reduction,  as,  for  example,  the  weekly 
council  of  Unterwald-Lower.  It  is  appointed  by 
the  great  council  (landraih)  and  chosen  from  its 
body.  It  is-  the  executive,  administrative  and 
police  authority,  subordinated  to  the  great  coun- 
cil. It  is  composed  of  the  landammann,  as  presi- 
dent, and  of  twelve  members  appointed  for  two 
years.  It  assembles  in  ordinary  session  on  the 
Monday  of  each  week,  and  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion when  convoked  by  the  president,  and  as 
often  as  there  is  need.  —  We  have  still  to  speak  of 
the  third  authority  of  pure  democracy,  the  com- 
misBion  of  state.  It  is  appointed  by  the  landege- 
meinde,  and  replaces  the  coimcil  for  affairs  of 
lesser  importance.  In  Glarus  this  commission  la 
divided  into  two  sections,  to  expedite  business. 
The  first  is  comixraed  of  all  the  members  of  the 
commiBdion,  and  the  second  of  three  members, 
the  president  included,  alternating  among  them- 
selves after  a  manner  of  rotation  established  by 
the  commission.  The  first  section  (or  the  com- 
'  mission  in  plena)  is  charged  with  the  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  states,  the  federal  authorities 
and  the  confederated  states,  with  giving  prelimi- 
nary advice  upon  questions  referred  to  it,  or  even 
with  deciding  them  by  the  council.  The  second 
section  is  charged  with  the  ratification  of  deeds 
of  sale  and  of  wills,  with  decisions  upon  the 
prolongation  of  the  terms  for  the  liquidation  of 
bankrupt  estates,  etc.  The  commission  of  state  of 
Appenzell-Exterior  has  also  the  surveillance  of  the 
administration  of  the  communes.  The  landam- 
mann presides  over  the  landegemeinde,  the  double 
or  triple  council,  the  council  (landrath)  and  the 
commission  of  state.  He  receives  all  the  dis- 
patches addressed  to  the  authorities  presided  over 
by  him,  and  he  is  bound  to  make  them  known 
in  the  next  session.  He  keeps  the  seal  of  state, 
signs  and  seals  concordats  and  conventions,  etc. 
He  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
the  landtgemeinde,  the  councils,  and  the  commis- 
sion of  state,  in  so  far  as  the  execution  is  not  in- 
trusted to  a  special  authority.  —  Let  us  pass  on  to 
the  cantons  in  which  there  is  no  landegemeinde^ 
Here  we  must  notice  a  very  remarkable  fact. 
Since  1868  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Solo- 
thum,  Basel-Country,  Aargau  and  Thurgau  have 
replaced  the  representative  system,  which  they 
followed  up  to  that  time,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
entire  people,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  active  citi- 
zens, upon  the  proposed  laws  (x^erendum).  Only 
the  cantons  of  Zug,  Pribourg,  Basel-City,  Tessia 
and  Geneva  have  resisted  this  political  movement,, 
tending  to  extend  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  In  the  canton  of  Vaud  they  contented 
themselves  with  introducing  into  the  constitution 
the  right  of  initiative,  and  Valais  and  Keufchfitel 
recognize  only  a  partial  refere7u2ttm.  For  a  long 
time  the  great  councils  have  been  only  deliberat- 
ing authorities  in  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and 
Grisons.  Basel-Country  first  followed  them  in 
this  respect.  In  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Schaff- 
hausen  and  St.  Gallen,  the  people  do  not  positive- 
ly sanction  the  laws,  as  in  the  cantons  of  the 
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rtftrendwtn,  but,  during  a  certain  time  after  the 
vote  of  the  great  council,  they  have  the  right  to 
interpose  a  veto.  —  Representation  in  the  great 
council  is  not  always  based  upon  the  number 
of  the  population ;  sometimes  it  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  actiye  citizens ;  at  other  times,  as 
in  Lucerne,  the  number  of  the  representatives  is 
fixed  by  the  constitution,  without  any  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  population.  The  members  of 
the  great  council  are  not  always  salaried.  Every 
active  citizen  is  ordinarily  eligible  for  the  great 
council.  Sometimes  conditions  of  age  are  im- 
posed, sometimes  also  a  residence  in  the  canton  is 
required.  The  last  vestiges  of  a  property  qualifi- 
cation have  disappeared.  In  some  cantons  func- 
tionaries salaried  by  the  state  are  excluded.  The 
constitution  of  Neufchfttel  provides  that  eveiy 
member  of  the  great  council  who,  during  his  term 
of  office,  accepts  public  salaried  functions,  shall 
be  considered  as  having  resigned,  but  he  is  re- 
eligible.  —  The  members  of  the  great  council  are 
appointed  for  only  one  year  in  the  canton  of  Ori- 
sons; for  two  in  Zug  and  Geneva;  for  three  in 
Basel-Country,  6t  (fallen,  ZQrich  and  Thurgau ; 
for  four  in  Berne,  Aargau,  Tessin,  Yaud,  Valids 
and  Neufchfttel;  and  for  five  in  Fribourg.  —  The 
great  council,  besides  drafting  the  laws  and  de- 
crees, and  interpreting,  suspending  and  repealing 
them,  is  ordinarily  invested  with  the  following 
functions:  the  organization  of  administrations,  the 
surveillance  of  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
right  of  pardon,  the  ratification  of  state  agree- 
ments, naturalization,  the  establishment  of  im- 
IKMts  and  taxes,  the  fixing  the  mode  of  their  exA- 
lection  and  employment,  the  ratification  of  the 
loans  contracted  by  the  state,  the  acquisition  and 
alienation  of  property  of  the  state,  public  build- 
ings, the  fixing  of  salaries  and  emoluments,  the 
surveillance  of  the  executive  and  Judicial  powers, 
the  settlement  of  confiicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
these  powers,  the  fixing  of  the  annual  budget,  the 
appointment  of  the  deputies  to  the  state  council, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  and  of  the  supreme  tribunal.  In 
€kneva,  Basel-Country,  Thurgau,  and  Zurich,  the 
members  of  the  executive  power  are  appointed 
directly  by  the  people. — The  committee  to  which 
the  great  council  confides  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative power  has  different  names,  according 
to  the  different  cantons.  It  is  called  sometimes 
council  of  state,  sometimes  executive  council, 
and  sometimes  little  council.  This  last  name  is 
old;  it  recalls  the  time  before  1880,  when  this  des- 
ignation was  found  in  almost  all  the  cantons,  and 
when  the  executive  power  was  confided  to  a  very 
numerous  body.  In  recent  times  there  has  every- 
where been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  council  (ordinarily  five 
to  seven  members,  who  distribute  among  them- 
selves the  different  departments,  interior.  Justice, 
instruction,  etc.),  and  a  higher  salary  has  been 
granted  to  them,  in  order  that  the  increase  of 
work  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  each  of  the 
members  by  the  diminution  of  their  number  may 


not  turn  away  fh>m  these  functions  the  moet  ca- 
pable men.  —  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  or  executive  oouncQ,  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  commissions  of  state  in  the 
cantons  of  pure  democracy.  It  proposes  laws 
and  decrees  to  the  great  council,  and  watcfaea 
over  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and 
security,  as  well  as  over  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  decrees  and  regulations  of  the  great  coun- 
cil; it  administers  the  funds  of  the  state,  appoints 
those  executive  and  administrative  functiona- 
ries who  are  immediately  subordinate  to  it,  and 
watches  over  them;  it  has  also  the  higher  survefl- 
lance  of  the  communal  administrations,  the  poor, 
the  schools  and  the  churches.  The  members  of 
the  executive  council  are  appointed  for  four  yean 
in  most  of  the  representative  cantons ;  they  are 
re-eligible ;  only  the  president  or  landammann  (a 
tiUe  which  is  preserved  in  some  cantons)  can  not 
ordinarily  remain  in  office  for  more  than  one  year. 
Some  constitutions  require  that  each  district  of 
the  canton  be  represented  by  one  member  ;  oOiefs 
forbid  the  taking  of  two  members  from  the  same 
district  Cantonal  elections  take  place  for  mem- 
bers of  the  great  council,  in  the  electoral  circom- 
scriptions  prescribed  by  law ;  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  executive  power, 
where  it  is  not  confided  to  the  great  councils,  tiie 
whole  canton  forms  only  <me  electoral  circiim- 
scription.  Every  elector  receives  a  card  of  reoog^ 
nition,  which  he  presents  to  the  electoral  board 
when  placing  his  vote  in  the  ballot  box.  For 
every  commune  of  any  extent  there  are  sever- 
al boards,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  businesa  of 
counting  the  vote.  —  lY.  AdvidnUbraiiion.  All 
the  cantons  of  a  certain  extent  are  divided  into 
diitricts.  Thus,  Berne  has  thirty ;  Yaud,  nine- 
teen ;  St.  Gallen,  fifteen  ;  ZQrich  and  Aargau, 
eleven,  etc.  In  these  districts  the  government, 
that  is  to  say,  the  administrative  and  executive 
authority,  is  represented  by  a  prefect  {r0gimrunff9' 
MtaUhaUer,  or  itaUhaUer),  Although  agents  of  the 
executive  council,  they  are  not  always  appointed 
by  it,  but  sometimes  by  the  great  council,  often 
directly  by  the  people.  Besides  the  prefect,  tbeie 
is,  above  all  in  eastern  Switzerland,  the  institu- 
tion of  district  councils,  which  have  sometimes 
quite  extensive  functions.  If  the  government 
does  not  always  appoint  the  district  authorities, 
it  has  ordinarily  still  less  infiuence  over  the  com- 
munes. We  say  ordinarH^,  because  there  Is  a 
very  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  cantons  of  Romanic  Switzerland  and  of  Qer- 
manic  Switzerland.  In  the  former,  the  communes 
are  much  less  independent  than  in  the  latter,  in 
the  cantons  of  Appenzell  and  of  Orisons  they  are, 
so  to  speak,  sovereign;  they  may  do  whatever  is 
not  contrary  to  the  federal  and  cantonal  constitu- 
tions, to  the  laws  and  to  the  right  of  property  of 
a  third  party;  the  state  does  not  interfere.  These 
communes  administer  their  special  interests  in 
everything  except  in  that  with  which  the  state 
has  not  expressly  charged  itself.  These  two  can- 
tons  are  evidently  in  some  sort  federationa  of 
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oommuneB. — At  the  head  of  the  commune  is 
a  ehiUf  hauptmann  (Appenzell),  $yndio  (Tessin 
and  Yaud),  maire  (deneva),  ammann  (Lucerne, 
Fribourg,  Solothum,  6t.  Qallen,  Aargau  and 
Thurgau),  or  prmdenS  (in  all  the  other  cantons). 
He  is  always  appointed  by  the  commune;  and 
ordinarily  supported  by  a  communal  or  munic- 
ipal council,  of  which  he  is  the  leading  member. 
This  council  administers,  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
law  and  under  the  control  of  the  general  assembly, 
all  that  enters  into  the  proyince  of  the  municipal- 
ity, proposes  the  budget,  collects  the  taxes  and 
municipal  reyenues,  controls  guardians,  and  exer- 
cises the  local  police  and  other  functions  which 
the  laws  and  ordinances  place  in  the  charge  of  the 
municipalities,  and  which  haye  to  do  particularly 
with  the  public  safety  and  health,  with  the  fire 
police,  with  that  of  the  taxes  and  of  the  fairs 
and  markets.  At  the  same  time  the  municipal 
council  is  the  agent  of  the  goyemment;  its  presi- 
dent represents  in  the  municipality  the  prefect, 
whom  he  must  second  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances.  The  state  has  often  no  par- 
ticular receiyer  for  its  taxes,  and  the  municipal 
receiyera  collect  them  for  it. — Y.  Justice.  For 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  federal  matters, 
there  is  a  special  tribunal.  There  is  besides  a  jury 
for  criminal  matters.  The  federal  tribunal  is  com- 
posed of  eleyen  members,  with  substitutes.  The 
members  of  the  federal  tribunal  and  the  substi- 
tutes are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  federal 
assembly.  The  federal  tribunal  is  renewed  after 
each  renewal  of  the  national  council  (but  the 
membcTB  are  re-eligible).  Any  Swiss  eligible  to 
the  national  council  can  be  appointed  to  the  fed- 
eral tribunal;  the  members  of  the  federal  council, 
howeyer,  and  the  functionaries  appointed  by  this 
authority  can  not  at  the  same  time  form  a  part  of 
the  federal  tribunal.  The  president  and  the  yice- 
president  are  appointed  each  for  a  year,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  body.  —  As  a  court  of 
ciyil  Justice,  the  federal  tribunal  takes  cognizance: 
1.  In  so  far  as  they  do  not  touch  upon  public  law, 
of  the  di£Ferences  between  cantons,  and  between 
the  confederation  and  the  cantons;  2.  Of  differ- 
ences between  the  confederation  on  the  one  side, 
and  corporations  or  indiylduals  on  the  other,  when 
these  corporations  or  these  indiyiduals  are  plaint- 
ifb,  and  when  it  is  a  matter  of  important  ques- 
tions determined  by  the  federal  legislation;  8.  Of 
•differences  concerning  people  without  a  country 
{heimaihhse).  The  federal  tribunal  is  obliged  to 
assume  Jurisdiction  in  other  cases,  when  the  par- 
ties desire  it,  and  when  the  object  in  litigation  ex- 
ceeds the  yalue  of  8,0(X)  francs.  According  to 
the  new  constitution  of  the  confederation,  which 
went  into  force  July  1,  1874,  the  federal  tribunal 
takes  cognizance  also  of :  1,  differences  in  regard 
to  their  functions  between  the  authorities  of  the 
confederation  and  the  cantons;  2,  differences 
touching  public  law  between  the  cantons;  and  8, 
cases  concerning  the  yiolation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  a  citizen.  This  is  a  yery  notable 
extension  of  the  proyince  of  the  federal  tribunal. 


— As  a  court  of  criminal  Justice,  the  federal  tri- 
bunal takes  cognizance  of  the  yiolation  of  the 
rights  guarant^  by  the  constitution,  when  the 
complaints  are  referred  to  it  by  the  federal  assem- 
bly. The  court  of  assizes,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  Jury  which  pronounces  upon  questions  of  fact, 
takes  cognizance  of  criminal  cases  concerning 
functionaries,  of  cases  brought  by  the  federal  au- 
thority which  appointed  them ;  of  cases  of  high 
treason  against  the  confederation ;  of  reyolt  or 
of  yiolence  against  the  federal  authorities ;  of 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  against  international  law; 
finally,  of  political  misdemeanors  which  are  the 
cause  of  troubles  by  which  an  armed  federal 
interyention  has  been  occasioned.  The  federal  as- 
sembly can  always  accord  amnesty  or  grant  par- 
don to  the  perpetrator  of  these  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors. —  Military  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
Judicial  staff,  which  h&s  at  its  head  an  auditor 
in  chief,  haying  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  military 
tribunal  must  be  established  in  each  brigade  in 
actiye  senrice.  —  The  Judicial  organization  differs 
materially  in  the  different  cantons.  In  some  can- 
tons of  pure  democracy,  the  legislatiye,  executiye 
and  Judicial  powers  are  not  yet  thoroughly  sepa- 
rated, as  we  haye  seen  aboye  (OantoruU  CkmsUtu- 
Hon$).  The  following  is  true  of  the  great  cantons. 
Giyil  questions  are  ordinarily  first  brought  before 
the  Justice  of  the  peace.  If  it  is  not  i)oesible  to 
reconcile  the  parties,  the  questions  are  carried  be- 
fore a  district  court,  and  in  the  second  resort  before 
the  cantonal  court,  the  supreme  court  or  court  of 
appeal.  Final  Judgments  in  ciyil  cases  ^yen  in  a 
canton  hold  good  throughout  all  Switzerland,  ac- 
cording to  article  forty-nine  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. A  great  number  of  cantons  possess  ex- 
cellent ciyil  <x>des.  The  tribunals  of  commerce 
are  still  rather  few.  In  criminal  matters  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Jury  exists  in  most  of  the  cantons. 
The  members  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed 
by  the  great  council,  which  has  also  a  suryeillance 
oyer  the  court.  All  administratiye  functions  are 
incompatible  with  the  ofl9ce  of  member  of  the 
supreme  court.  To  be  appointed  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  haye  regularly  studied  law,  but  of  course, 
in  point  of  fact,  men  who  are  not  yersed  in  the 
law  are  not  chosen.  The  Judges  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  are  ordinarily  appointed  directly  by  the 
people,  sometimes  also  by  the  great  council.  — 
The  changes  introduced  by  the  new  constitution 
had  for  effect  to  replace  the  twenty-fiye  cantonal 
laws,  often  yery  dissimilar,  by  a  federal  law  to 
be  applied  to  the  whole  confederation,  so  that  a 
uniform  system  is  established  upon  the  following 
points:  legislation  in  regard  to  ciyil  capacity,  in 
regard  to  all  matters  of  commercial  law,  in  regard 
to  literary  and  artistic  property,  in  regard  to  suits 
for  debt,  and  in  regard  to  bankruptcy.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  however,  rests  with  the 
cantons,  except  as  to  what  comes  within  the  proy- 
ince of  the  federal  tribunal.  —  YI.  PiMie  In- 
strueiMn.  The  state  of  public  instruction  is  one 
of  the  greatest  glories  of  Switzerland.  There  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  which  primary  instruction  is 
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more  developed  and  more  wide-spread  than  in  the 
Helvetian  republic.  Some  little  cantons,  which 
were  backward  in  this  respect,  were  forced  to  put 
thcmselves'on  a  level  with  the  rest.  It  is  evident 
that  where  a  people  must  govern  themselves,  they 
can  not  remain  without  instruction.  However,  a 
person  is  not  obliged  to  send  his  children  to  a  pub- 
lic school;  he  is  perfectly  free  tp  have  them  in- 
structed wherever  he  wishes,  provided  they  receive 
an  education  at  least  as  good  as  that  which  is  given 
in  the  public  schools.  The  new  federal  constitu- 
tion, voted  by  the  people  April  19, 1874,  contains 
the  following  provisions  relative  to  primary  in- 
struction :  The  cantons  shall  provide  for  primary 
instruction,  which  must  be  sufficient,  and  placed 
exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. It  is  obligatory,  and,  in  the  public 
schools,  gratuitous.  The  public  schools  may  be 
attended  by  adherents  of  lOl  creeds,  without  their 
having  to  suffer  in  any  way  in  their  liberty  of  con- 
science or  of  belief.  The  confederation  shall  take 
the  necessary  measures  in  regard  to  the  cantons 
which  do  not  fulfill  these  obligations. — Above 
the  elementary  primary  schools,  there  are  superior 
primary  schools,  called  secondary.  Then  come 
the  schools  of  commerce,  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  the  normal  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  prepared,  the  gymnasiimis  (lyoeums), 
the  federal  polytechnic  school,  the  cantonal  uni- 
versities of  Basel,  ZQrich  and  Berne,  and  the 
academies  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  The  poly- 
technic school  is  established  at  Zurich.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  six  special  schools:  school  of  civil 
building,  school  of  civil  engineering,  school  of 
mechanics,  school  of  chemistry,  school  of  forestry, 
and  finally,  a  higher  school  of  the  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences,  of  the  literary  sciences, 
and  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  The  studies 
are  taught  in  the  German,  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. The  importance  which  is  attributed  in 
Switzerland  to  good  public  instruction  may  be 
judged  of  by  some  figures  we  shall  give.  In  the 
canton  of  ZQrich  the  state  and  the  communes 
have  expended  annually  since  1878,  for  public  in- 
struction, a  sum  of  1,400,000  francs,  not  includ- 
ing the  extra  expenditures  for  the  federal  poly- 
technte  school.  Not  included  in  this  sum  are 
the  lodging,  two  cords  of  firewood  and  20,000 
square  feet  of  arable  land  furnished  by  the  com- 
munes to  each  primary  and  higher  elementary 
teacher ;  nor  is  the  hiring  of  places  for  schools. 
Berne  expends  annually  2,100,000  francs  for  tlie 
same  purpose.  Of  this  sum  the  communes  pay 
three-fifths,  and  the  state  furnishes  the  rest;  St. 
Gallen  expends  600,000  francs;  Aargau,  750,000; 
Yaud,  700,000  (not  including  the  expenses  for 
rent,  heating,  etc.);  Neufchfttbl  and  Geneva  each, 
400,000.  For  all  Switzerland  the  total  is  more 
than  nine  million  francs.  Stobssel. 

—  VII.  Mnanee9.  The  public  revenue  of  the  con- 
federation is  derived  chiefly  from  customs.  By 
the  constitution  of  May  29,  1874,  customs  dues 
are  levied  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the  republic,  in- 


stead of,  as  before,  on  the  limitg  of  each  canton. 
A  considerable  income  is  also  derived  from  the 
postal  system,  as  well  as  from  the  telegraph  estab- 
lishment, conducted  by  the  federal  government 
on  the  principle  of  uniformity  of  rates.  The  sums 
raised  under  these  heads  are  not  left  entirely 
for  govenmient  expenditure,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  postal  revenue,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
customs  dues,  have  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cantonal 
administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
such  sources  of  former  inoome.  In  extraordinary 
cases,  the  federal  government  is  empowered  to 
levy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  after  a  scale 
setUed  for  twenty  years.  A  branch  of  revenue 
proportionately  important  is  derived  from  the 
profits  of  various  federal  manufactories,  and  from 
the  military  school  and  laboratory  at  Thun.  near 
Berne.  — The  following  table  gives  the  total  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  of  the  confederation  in  each 
of  the  years  1875-^,  showing  actual  receipts  and 
disbursements,  except  for  1882,  for  which  the 
budget  estimates  are  given : 


YEARS. 

ttai'viHU. 

IffTJi , , - 

ItTft -.«..,« -.„.,- 

18T7  .„ -.*,—*. 

18^1  !iiiiiiii"irnimiirrinn 

18^1  ^^. .— _-.-^, 

Ifi&f  „ ^ *.. 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  estimates  of 
revenue  for  the  year  1888 : 

Frukea. 
Pfodti06  of  property  of  stste. ............... ..••..      ]6A,W 

Prodaoe  of  capital  invwtad ..^. ..».      TSSLOOf^ 

General  adminiateatioii*...  ...... . 81,000 

Military  department 8,46S,6» 

Financial ^...   7,61«,00O 

CnatoinB 18,960,000 

Foata .- 1S,4«;000 

TeleRrapha S,5M,700 

Bailwaya M,7ao 

Commerce  and  agricnltnre 41,900 

Miacellaneona lfl>l» 

Total...- 48,S8B,OiO 

The  following  table  gives  the  budget  eotimatea  of 
expenditure  for  the  year  1888 : 

Interest  and  sinking  fnnd  of  national  deM.. l,80i,MO 

General  ezpensea  of  admlniatiation....^.....^...  n7,e00 
Departments: 

PoUtical 07,000 

Interior 8,Mi»S» 

Justice  and  police.... 48)^000 

Military ia,0H^9M 

Financial -. 8;UM0O 

Commerce  and  agricnltore.....*. ns^STO 

Posts 14,218.000 

Telegraphs 8,071,900 

RaUwaya 140.900 

Unforeseen 10,991 

Total 4B,«rM)00 

This  shows  a  deficit  of  292,000  francs;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1882,  there  was  found  to  be 
an  actual  surplus  of  8,000,000  francs.—  The  public 
debt  of  the  republic  amounted,  at  the  oommenoe- 
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mcnt  of  1882,  to  86,947,044  francs.  This  arises 
mainly  out  of  the  conversion  of  three  4i  per  cent, 
loans, raised  in  1867,  1871  and  1877.  As  a  setoff 
against  the  debt  there  exists  a  so-called  ''federal 
fortune,"  or  property  belonging  to  the  state,  val- 
ued at  45,856,066  francs.  —  The  various  cantons 
of  Switzerland  have,  as  their  own  local  adminis- 
trations, so  their  own  budgets  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  Most  of  them  have  also  public 
debts,  but  not  of  a  large  amount,  and  abundantly 
covered,  in  every  instance,  by  cantonal  property, 
chiefly  in  land.  At  the  end  of  1882  the  aggregate 
debts  of  all  the  cantons  amounted  to  about 
800,000,000  francs. —  The  chief  income  of  the 
cantonal  administrations  is  derived  from  a  single 
direct  tat  on  income,  amounting,  in  most  cantons, 
to  li  per  cent,  on  every  1,000  francs  property. 
In  some  cantons  the  local  revenue  is  raised,  in 
part,  by  the  sale  of  excise  licenses.  In  Berne  they 
form  one-flfth  of  the  total  receipts,  in  Lucerne 
one-seventh,  in  Uri  one*tenth,  in  Unterwald  one- 
eighth,  in  Solothum  one-sixth,  and  in  the  can- 
ton of  Tessin  one-fourteenth,  of  the  total  revenue. 
—  Yin.  Army,  The  fundamental  laws  of  the 
republic  forbid  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  within  the  limits  of  the  confederation.  The 
eighteenth  article  of  the  constitution  of  1874  en- 
acts that  "  Every  Swiss  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country."  Article  nineteen  enacts : 
"  The  federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to 
military  service,  and  both  the  army  and  the  war 
material  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  confederation. 
In  cases  of  emergency  the  confederation  has  also 
the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of 
the  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  federal  army, 
and  of  all  the  other  military  forces  of  the  cantons. 
The  cantons  dispose  of  the  defensive  force  of  their 
respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to 
do  so  is  not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  le- 
gal regulations  of  the  confederation."  According 
to  article  twenty,  "The  confederation  enacts  all 
laws  relative  to  the  army,  and  watches  over  their 
due  execution;  it  also  provides  for  the  education 
of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  cantons."  To  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  every  citizen  has  to  bear 
arms,  in  the  management  of  which  the  children 
are  instructed  at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight, 
passing  through  annual  exercises  and  reviews. 
Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  it  is  participated  in  by  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle- 
class  schools.  —  The  troops  of  the  republic  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  viz.:  1.  Thebunde»-<va9Bug, 
or  federal  army,  consisting  of  all  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty-two.  All 
cantons  are  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  furnish  at  least  8  per  cent,  of  their  popu- 
lation to  the  bund€9-avMug,  2.  The  Umdwihr, 
or  militia,  comprising  all  men  from  the  thirty- 
third  to  the  completed  forty-fourth  year.  —  The 
strength  and  organization  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Switzerland  was  as  follows,  in  1882  : 
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67 
89,466 
2,991 
16,S90 

728 
1.6B9 

""78,219" 

2^458 

8,817 
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'180 

882 
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Infantry........    .  .... 

liiiiii 

Cayalry  ... ......... 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Sanitary  trooDS... ...... 

^Si.^!:„:    .::. 

Total 

115,186 

92,022 

206,216 

Every  citizen  of  the  republic  not  disabled  by 
bodily  defects  or  ill  health,  is  liable  to  military 
service  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Before  being  placed 
on  the  rolls  of  the  Ininde^-aiiMug,  he  has  to  under- 
go a  training  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five 
days,  according  to  his  entering  the  ranks  of  either 
the  infantry,  the  KhaifMhtOun,  or  picked  rifle- 
men, the  cavalry,  or  the  artillery.  Both  the  men 
of  the  }mnde$-avMug  and  the  reserve  are  called  to- 
gether in  their  respective  cantons  for  annual  exer- 
cises, extending  over  a  week  for  the  infantry,  and 
over  two  weeks  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  while 
periodically,  once  or  twice  a  year,  the  troops  of  a 
number  of  cantons  assemble  for  a  general  muster. 
—  The  military  instruction  of  the  federal  army  is 
given  to  officers  not  i)ermanently  appointed  or 
paid,  but  who  must  have  undergone  a  course  of 
education,  and  passed  an  examination  at  one  of 
the  training  establishments  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  centre  of  these  is  the  military  academy 
at  Thun,  near  Berne,  maintained  by  the  federal 
government,  and  which  supplies  the  army  both 
with  the  highest  class  of  officers,  and  with  teach- 
ers to  instruct  the  lower  grades.  Besides  this 
academy,  or  ee7UrailimilUAr9ehule,  there  are  special 
training  schools  for  the  various  branches  of  the 
service,  especially  the  artillery  and  the  9eha/rf- 
tehiUEen,  The  nomination  of  the  officers,  up  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  is  made  by  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernments, and  above  that  rank  by  the  federal 
council.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  military  or- 
ganization is  a  general  commander-in-chief,  ap- 
pointed, together  with  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
army,  by  the  federal  assembly. — The  total  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  the  army  was,  for  1881, 
15,685,879  francs,  and  that  of  1888,  16,598,984 
francs;  in  the  budget  for  1882,  16,514,949  francs. 
Not  included  in  the  army  expenditure  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  military  school  at  Thun,  which  has 
a  fund  of  its  own,  the  annual  income  from  which 
is  larger  than  the  expenditure.  —  IX.  Tirade  and 
Industry.  The  federal  custom-house  returns  clas- 
sify all  imports  and  exports  under  three  chief  head- 
ings, namely,  "live  stock,"  "ad valorem  goods," 
and  "  goods  taxed  per  quintal."  No  returns  are 
published  of  the  value  of  either  the  imports  or 
exports,  but  only  the  quantities  are  given ;  and 
these,  too,  are  not  made  regularly  known  by  the 
customs  authorities.  The  imports  consist  chiefly 
of  food,  and  the  exports  of  cotton  and  silk  manu- 
factures, watches,  straw  hats  and  machinery.  In 
the  year  1881  there  were  imported  5,722,409  quin- 
tals of  provisions  of   various  kinds  (including 
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grain,  flour  and  beverages),  and  254,W7  head  of 
oattie.  The  principal  exports  of  1881  consisted 
of  silk  fabrics,  cotton  fabrics,  watches  and  ma- 
chinery. There  were  also  some  exports  of  cheese 
and  other  food  substances.  But  the  excess  of 
food  imports  over  exports  amounted  annually,  in 
recent  years,  on  an  average  to  8,000,000  cwt.,  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  240,000,000  francs.  —  Being  an 
inland  country,  Switzerland  has  only  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  four  surrounding 
states— Austria,  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  The 
trade  with  Austria  is  very  inconsiderable,  not 
amounting,  imports  and  exports  combined,  to 
more  than  25,000  francs  per  annum,  on  the  aver- 
age. From  Italy  the  annual  imports  average 
30,000  francs  in  value,  while  the  exports  to  it 
amount  to  1,500,000  francs.  The  imports  from 
France  average  500,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to 
it  5,500,000  £ranc8.  In  the  intercourse  with  Ger- 
many, imports  and  exports  are  nearly  equal,  aver- 
aging eadi  500,000  francs.  —  Switzerland  is  in  the 
main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  there  are  1,095,447  individ- 
i^als  supported  by  agriculture,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  manufactories  employed,  at  the  same 
tlate,  216,468  persons,  the  handicrafts  241,425. 
In  the  canton  of  Basel  the  manufacture  of  silk 
ribbons  occupies  6,000  persons;  and  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich  silk  stuffs  are  made  by  12,000  opera- 
tives. The  manufacture  of  watches  and  Jewelry 
in  the  cantons  of  Neufcli&tel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  Berne 
and  Solothum,  occupies  8(3,000  worianen,  who 
produce  annually  500,000  watches--three-seventlis 
of  the  quantity  of  gold,  and  four-sevenths  of  sil- 
ver—valued at  45,000,000  francs.  In  the  cantons 
of  St.  Gallen  and  Appenzell,  6,000  workers  make 
10,000,000  francs  of  embroidery  annually.  The 
printing  and  dyeing  factories  of  Glarus  turn  out 
goods  to  the  value  of  150,000  francs  per  annum. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  oocupleB  up- 


wards of  1,000,000  spindles,  4,000  looms  and 
20,000  operatives,  besides  88,000  hand-loom  weav- 
ers.  —  I^om  official  returns,  it  appears  that  the 
railways  open  for  public  traffic  in  Switzerland  at 
the  end  of  1882,  had  a  total  length  of  2.571  kilo- 
metres, or  1,594  English  miles,  berides  50  mOes  of 
funicular  and  mountain  railways,  and  the  St. 
Gk)thard  system,  which  does  not  yet  figure  in  the 
mileage  returns.  These  are  distributed  amoqg 
thirteen  companies,  the  largest  of  which  are,  the 
Amalgamated  Swiss  railway,  the  Swiss  North 
Eastern,  the  Swiss  Central,  the  Canton  of  Berne 
State  railway,  the  Swiss  Western,  the  Friboui^g 
railway,  and  the  Franco-Swiss  railway.  —  The 
postofflce  in  Switzerland  forwarded  80,781,638  let- 
ters in  the  year  1881,  of  which  number  56,221,228 
were  internal,  and  24,580,810  international.  The 
recdpte  of  the  postofflce  in  the  year  1881  amount- 
ed to  15,998,837  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to 
18,964,554  francs.  —  Switzerland  has  a  very  com- 
plete system  of  telegraphs,  which,  excepting 
wires  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state.  At  the  end  of  December,  1881, 
there  were  6,626  kilometres,  or  4,140  miles,  of 
lines,  and  16,174  kilometres,  or  10,110  miles,  of 
wire  belonging  to  the  state.  The  number  of  tele- 
graph messages  sent  in  the  year  1881  was  3,129,989; 
comprising  1,837,385  inland  messages,  879,727 
international  messages,  and  329,798  messages  in 
transit.  There  were  1,210  tel^raph  offices,  of 
which  1,034  belonged  to  the  state.  The  recdpts 
amounted  to  2,453,972  francs,  and  the  expendi- 
ture te  1,963,666  francs,  in  the  year  1880.  —  Bib- 
LiooBAPHT.  Meyer,  CfeaehiehU  de»  tehweiurucMgn 
BvmdetrwkU,  1875  and  1878;  EidgendmMhe  Bund- 
eiverfastung,  Bundetgesette  und  BundubeBcfiMtm, 
1876;  SkuUskalender  der  Bchtteigmiehsn  Eigmno^- 
BMschaft,  1880;  Dubs,  Dm  dffentiushe  Beehi  dm' 
Schwwuvuehen  EidgMo^mnsAo^,  VSTt  \  Zocn, 
Statu  und  Skeh$  m  der  8.,  1877. 
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rilABLE.    (See  Pabuamentabt  Law.) 

TAHMANT  HALL  (in  U.  S.  Histobt).  A 
term  applied  in  American  politics,  first,  to  the 
Columbian  order,  a  secret  society  organized  for 
social  and  political  purposes  in  New  York  city  in 
1789,  and  which,  upon  incorporation  in  1805, 
added  the  name  of  Tammany  society;  second,  to 
the  place  of  meeting  owned  or  leased  by  this  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  "regular"  democratic  organ- 
ization of  the  "city  and  county  of  New  York" 
assembled  up  to  1879;  and,  third,  to  the  political 
organization  itself,  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall, 
whether  "regular"  or  not.  The  entire  subject 
will  be  clearer,  if  it  is  remembered  that  many 
things  true  of  one  of  these  three  objects  is  not 
true  of  the  other  two,  and  that  the  same  term 


has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  three,  for 
eighty  years.  It  was  first  freely  used  of  the  secret 
society,  next  of  the  regular  political  organization 
assembUng  in  its  hall,  and  in  the  third  and  last 
stage  of  its  history  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
democratic  faction  assembling  in  Tammany  Hall, 
sometimes  regular,  sometimes  dissident,  but  nev- 
er since  1852,  commanding  the  unquestioned  alle- 
giance of  all  the  voters  of  its  party  hi  the  city. 
Before  that  period  rival  democratic  factions  ex- 
isted; since  then  there  have  been  rival  "Halls." 
The  first  of  tlhese  periods  covers  the  yean  1800- 
1834,  in  which  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  the  grant  of  local  self-government 
formed  the  chief  political  issues  of  the  state;  the 
second  extends  from  1834  to  1853-9,  when  federal 
patronage  and  the  democracy  of  the  mierior  of 
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Uie  state  retained  the  Totets  of  the  party  in  New 
York  city  in  a  tolerably  continuous  organization 
in  spite  of  the  changes  worked  in  this  vote,  by 
foreign  immigration  and  the  appearance  of  the 
problems  of  the  modern  city— its  ignorance,  its 
supine  wealth,  and  its  costly  public  works. 
During  the  third  and  last  period,  wl^ile  the  politi- 
cal organization  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  has 
reached  its  final  development  as  a  well-disciplined 
body  of  predatory  politicians,  the  democratic  vote 
of  the  city,  1879-88,  has  become  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  divisions.  One  of  these  votes  with 
the  "county"  organization,  independent  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  recognized  by  the  party  in  the 
state  as  ' '  regular. "  Tlie  other  body  of  voters  fol- 
lows the  "  Tammany"  organization,  which  is  not 
so  recognized,  but  which  has  a  regular  local  succes- 
sion to  **  Tammany,"  and,  during  the  second  and 
A  large  part  of  the  third  of  these  periods,  was  the 
representative  of  a  majority  of  the  democratic  vo- 
ters of  the  city.  — As  it  was  only  during  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  its  existence  that  the 
Tammany  society,  or  the  organization  sharing  its 
j»me,  represented  a  genuine  political  movement, 
the  history  of  Tammany  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  has  been  the  record  of  an  organization  shar- 
ing the  principles  of  a  wider  national  party,  but 
hent,  first  and  foremost,  on  controlling  the  gov- 
•emment  of  the  city  in  which  its  lot  was  cast. 
Tammany  has  chi^y  attracted  attention  in  this 
phase  as  a  highly  successful  effort  to  govern  a 
great  city  by  organizing  its  venal  vote;  a  vote  ex- 
tending from  the  day  laborer  anxious  for  steady 
employment  on  the  public  roads,  to  the  distin- 
.guished  lawyer  solicitous  to  secure  a  Judgeship  at 
415,000  a  year,  with  its  lucrative  refereeshipe  and 
uride  influence. — The  connection  is  of  the  slightest 
"between  Tamanend,  the  obscure  Indian  chief  who 
put  his  Toaik  to  one  of  Penn's  treaties,  dealing 
with  the  lands  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  and 
"Bt.  Tammany,"  whose  festival,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  came,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  revolution, 
to  replace  8t.  George's  day,  three  weeks  earlier, 
much  as  Christmas  replaced  the  Saturnalia.  The 
significant  fact  is,  that  after  William  Mooney  had 
-organized  the  Columbian  order,  with  its  thirteen 
tribes,  its  twelve  sachems,  or  directors,  its  saga- 
more, or  master  of  ceremonies,  and  its  wiskinski, 
or  door-keeper,  the  secondary  name  of  Tammany 
society  was  adopted,  because  it  defined  more  clearly 
the  popular  and  local  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  its  political  action.  The  child-like  interest 
of  the  revolutionary  period  in  parades,  trappings, 
terms  and  mysteries,  was  apparent  in  all  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society.  For  it  the  year  was 
divided  into  the  seasons  of  fiowers,  of  fruits,  of 
hunting  and  of  snow ;  the  pipe  of  peace  was 
amoked  at  its  meetings;  its  members  wore  the  In- 
dian garb  in  the  great  processions  of  the  day,  and 
in  1790  entertained  a  Creek  embassy  for  days  to- 
gether in  costume,  and  the  bucktail  which  Tam- 
many societies  wore  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
came,  twenty  years  later,  to  be,  in  New  York  state, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  th^emocratic 


factions  whose  intricate  relations  vex  the  i>olitical 
student.  Tradition  has  preserved  what  the  prefer- 
ence and  fancy  of  an  earlier  day  selected.  The 
annual  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  Tam- 
many Hall  is  still  made  up  of  "long talks"  and 
"short  talks;"  New  York  newspapers  still  con- 
tain the  quaint  notices  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  society  in  the  "season  of  flowers,"  and  its 
other  "council  flres,"  in  the  "great  wigwam," 
which  flrst  appeared  while  Washington  was  pres- 
ident; but  in  the  changes  of  time  its  great  sachem 
has  become  a  boss,  and  the  chief  duties  of  its 
wiskinskie,  who  once  gathered  the  Spanish  dol- 
lars of  the  faithful  at  the  door  of  Martling's  long 
room,  have  come  to  be  the  prompt  and  persistent 
collection  of  political  assessments  from  Tammaoy 
office-holders.  —These  things  are  the  outer  sheU 
of  the  facts  surrounding  its  early  organization  and 
its  later  development.  They  unite  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  familiar  channel  of  political  actkm 
at  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  recall  its 
existence  now,  as  the  solitary  link  between  the 
politics  of  New  York  city,  with  5,189  votes,  and 
the  metropolis,  with  886,187  males  of  the  voting 
age.  Organized  by  William  Mooney,  an  Irish- 
American  liberty  boy  and  a  violent  whig,  in  the 
second  week  of  Washington's  flrst  administration, 
the  Columbian  order  represented,  in  federal  poli- 
tics, state  rights;  in  state  affairs,  the  demand  for  a 
wider  suffrage;  and  in  local  affairs,  the  claim  of 
the  foreign-bom  citizen  for  a  conspicuous  part  in 
politics.  All  this  was  not  at  flrst  apparent.  Of 
the  flrst  twelve  sachems,  ten  were  federalists.  In 
the  hot  discussion  which  succeeded  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  Ccdumbian  order 
opposed  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  For  several 
years  the  society  was  more  conspicuous  for  its 
riotous  celebration  of  May  12  than  for  its  direot 
action  in  politics;  but,  in  the  eleven  years  which 
preceded  its  flrst  reconled  appearaace  as  a  political 
power,  the  democratic  membership  of  the  body 
put  it  in  sympathy  with  the  political  organization 
which  Avon  Burr  was  slowly  maturing.  The 
Poughkeepeie  constitution  had  imposed  a  heavy 
property  qualiflcation,  a  freehold  of  $60  to  $250, 
or  a  rental  of  40  shillings  annually,  and  the  res- 
toration of  order  had  curbed  the  influence  of  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  ";  a  mob  on  the  right  side,  but 
still  a  mob.  A  local  moneyed  aristocracy,  sup- 
ported by  place  and  birth,  resumed  the  control  H 
enjoyed  in  colonial  days.  Its  opponents,  in  1788, 
polled  one  vote  in  seven  in  New  York  city,  on  a 
legislative  ticket  carrying  Aaron  Burr's  name. 
For  ten  years  the  tide  continued  to  run  against 
the  popular  party,  until,  in  1800,  the  Columbian 
order  began  at  the  polls  the  careful,  systematic 
organization  of  the  voters  of  the  city,  to  which 
the  success  of  Tammany  has  ever  since  been  due. 
The  vote  of  the  city  had  increased  one-half  in  a 
decade— in  1801  the  qualified  voters  numbered 
7,988 — but  the  city  was  canvassed,  poor  citizens 
were  deeded  freeholds,  "  faggot "  voters  were  cre- 
ated by  uniting  a  number  of  men  in  the  own- 
ership of  a  single  piece  of  property,  the  society 
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kept  open  house  during  the  election,  voters  were 
carried  to  and  from  the  polls,  and  the  entire 
machinery,  long  since  become  familiar,  was  set 
in  motion  to  bring  out  the  vote.  The  result 
was  overwhelming  success,  and  Aaron  Burr,  the 
next  winter,  was  nominated  as  vice-president  in 
the  congressional  caucus  at  Washington,  on  the 
strength  of  the  victory.  The  control  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  Union  carried  Tammahy,  at  a 
bound,  to  a  position  of  influence  in  national  poli- 
tics which  it  has  never  lost.  In  despair,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  wrote  to  Senator  Bayard  proposing 
the  organization  of  a  stmilar  secret  society  in  the 
federal  party.  — The  annual  convention  in  state, 
and  a  permanent  organization  in  local  politics, 
was  still  a  quarter  of  a  century  distant  in  Ameri- 
can affairs.  A  property  qualification  was  required 
of  voters ;  municipal  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  a  council ;  a  council  of  revision, 
made  up  of  appointed  officers,  passed  upon  all 
legislation  before  it  became  law ;  while  the  repre- 
sentation accorded  New  York  city,  and  its  propor- 
tion of  voters,  left  it  less  powerful  in  state  affairs 
than  at  any  time  until  the  rapid  growth  of  an 
urban  population  in  the  state  at  large,  stripped  it 
of  its  preponderating  influence  seventy-five  years 
later.  A  permanent  secret  society  was,  under 
these  circumstances,  invaluable  in  securing  con- 
tinuous and  coherent  political  action.  The  consti- 
tutional accident,  which  made  the  voting  power 
of  Tammany  relatively  greater  in  electing  a  presi- 
dent than  in  choosing  a  governor,  early  attracted 
to  it  federal  patronage ;  first  used  with  effect  in 
New  York  state  politics,  under  Madison.  New 
York  city  was  still  small  enough  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  politics  by  general  meetings.  The 
election  of  assemblymen  and  congressmen  on  a 
general  ticket,  contributed  to  concentrate  political 
power.  The  germ  of  a  general,  popular  and  perma- 
nent organization  began  to  show  itself  in  the  ''gen- 
eral committees,"  for  whose  appointment  general 
meetings  provided,  but  such  an  organization  was 
still  far  distant.  The  hard  drinking  of  the  day  and 
the  social  contact  of  a  small  city  each  contributed  its 
share  to  make  acquaintance  and  frequent  reunions 
a  strong  and  powerful  factor  in  political  action. 
During  the  last  sixty  years  the  meetings  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  however  turbulent  and  disorderly, 
have  never  been  anything  but  meetings,  differing 
wholly  from  the  social  gatherings  of  the  first 
third  of  a  century,  when  it  was  still  true  that — 

Thera's  a  barrel  of  porter  in  Tammany  Hall, 
And  the  backtails  are  swigging  it  all  the  night  long. 

In  the  time  of  my  childhood  ^twas  pleasant  to  call 
For  a  seat  and  cigar  *mid  the  Jovial  throng. 

— In  the  first  faction  fight  of  this  period,  between 
the  Burrites  and  the  Lewisites  over  the  election  of 
Morgan  Lewis  as  governor  in  1804,  Tammany 
acted  with  the  former,  and  began  its  political 
career  with  a  bolt;  for,  while  no  organization  has 
ever  shown  a  higher  respect  for  local  regularity, 
none  has  ever  been  quicker  to  bolt  the  action  of 
an  Albany  legislative  caucus  or  a  state  convention. 


in  which  it  has  never  been  popular,  and  waa  and 
is  generally  in  the  minority.  Before  another  elec- 
tion came,  Tammany  had  developed,  from  its  owq 
ranks  and  among  its  ward  workers,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  one  of  those  young  and  brilliant  lead- 
ers whose  careers,  from  the  day  of  Tompkins  to 
the  day  of , Hoffman,  have  ofwned  so  well  and 
fared  so  ilL  A  "r^^r"  caucus  with  which 
Tanmiany  acted  nominated  Tompkins,  and  a  year 
later  George  Clinton  was  shelved  by  his  choice  as 
vice-president.  For  a  brief  period  his  son,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  had  acted  with  Tammany  Hall. 
Like  all  succeeding  mayors,  he  found  how  difll- 
cult  it  is  for  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  atj 
to  distribute  his  patronage  without  quarreUng- 
with  the  local  organization,  and  being  compelled 
to  fight  the  organization  by  a  personal  machine  ; 
to  submit;  or  to  resign  political  power — ^the  three 
alternatives  for  seventy  years  presented  to  every 
mayor  by  Tammany  Hall.  Clinton,  like  Fer- 
nando Wood,  chose  the  first.  The  general  meet- 
ings of  Tammany  Hall  were  supporting  every 
step  taken  by  Madison,  and  its  members  received, 
in  return,  federal  patronage,  whose  importance 
was  enormously  increased  by  the  heavy  imposts, 
of  the  day,  which,  for  the  first  time,  were  cen- 
tring at  New  York.  Clinton  bitterly  complained 
of  this  use  of  patronage,  but  he  was  powerless, 
and  the  candidate  who  at  last  defeated  him  in  a. 
contest  for  his  seat  in  the  senate,  was  the  fedCTsl 
district  attorney,  Nathan  Sanford.  The  death  of 
John  Broome,  in  the  same  year,  gave  Clinton  the 
opportunity  of  running  for  lieutenant  governor, 
an  office  which  he  reached,  and  a  year  later  a. 
general  meeting  in  New  York  nominated  him  for 
the  presidency.  Tammany  Hall  arrayed  itself  oa 
the  side  of  regularity,  and  enjoying  federal,  state 
and  city  patronage,  crushed  Clinton.  The  strug- 
gle lasted  for  years  with  varying  success,  and  end- 
ed only  with  Clinton's  death,  in  1828,  while  gov- 
ernor. His  previous  removal  from  the  office  of  ca- 
nal commissioner  by  Tammany  Hall,  had  aroused 
an  overwhelming  popular  sentiment  in  his  favor. 
The  frauds  charged  against  Gov.  Tompkins — the 
first  of  the  great  public  scandals  of  Tammany 
Hall— had  earlier  enabled  Clinton  (1817)  to  win  in 
a  contest  in  which  the  vote  of  the  state  at  large 
steadily  opposed  the  dominant  city  oi^ganization^ 
whose  w^th  and  ability  enabled  it  each  winter, 
at  Albany,  to  retrieve  in  the  legislative  caucoa. 
what  it  had  lost  at  the  polls  in  November.  —  Fed- 
eral patronage,  army  contracts  and  local  public 
works — ^now  first  bc^n — had  by  this  time  given 
the  Tammany  society  wealth.  It  built,  in  1812, 
its  first  haU,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
"Sun"  building.  Its  membership  showed  that 
alliance  between  local  politicians  and  local  busi- 
nes  men  which  it  retained  up  to  a  very  recent 
date.  This  alliance  would  be  inexplicable  in  an 
organization  which  has  uniformly  opposed  national 
and  state  measures,  favorable  to  the  city,  and  in- 
creased local  taxation  ;  but  for  the  great  profits 
which  attend  the  use  of  active  capital  in  contracts- 
and  in  in^tments  guided  by  an  early  knowledge 
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of  public  works.  The  organiisation  itself  has 
Dever  been  true  at  any  period  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  city.  It  supported  the  embargo,  it 
iavored  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  it  de- 
nounced the  Erie  canal  untU  the  work  had  reached 
dimensions  which  made  a  share  in  its  contracts 
profitable,  when  the  votes  of  its  representatives  at 
Albany  and  the  skill  of  its  pamphleteers  were  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  enormous  appropriations.  It 
•opposed  a  permanent  police,  was  disloyal,  and  aid- 
ed Tweed's  sack.  Yet,  neither  in  its  early  nor  in  its 
later  days  was  the  mob,  the  final  residuum  of  the 
•city,  enlisted  in  Tammany  Hall.  Clinton,  Wood 
and  Morrtssey,  each  commanded  a  lower  stratum 
•of  voters  than  Van  Buren,  Schell  and  Kelly.  Up 
to  1879,  in  spite  of  occasional  eclipses,  the  lower 
middle  class,  which  in  the  long  run  rules  every 
^reat  city,  was  the  real  strength  of  Tammany 
Hall.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this,  that,  in 
1817  when  the  Tammany  society  issued  one  of  its 
•addresses  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  it  deplored 
the  spread  of  the  **  foreign  "  game  of  billiards 
Among  young  men  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
presence  of  vice  among  the  lower  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  middle  class  precisian.  The  character 
■and  organization  of  Tammany  Hall  only  changed 
for  the  worse  estate,  which  has  made  its  name  a 
hissing  and  a  by-word,  when  the  small  shopkeep- 
•ers  and  the  rising  mechanics  of  the  lower  wards 
•of  New  York  were  replaced,  from  1850  to  1860, 
by  a  foreign-bom  population,  with  its  tenement 
houses,  its  rum  shops  and  its  beer  saloons. — A 
^neral  meeting  of  Tammany  Hall  in  1820,  attend- 
ed by  bucktails  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  began  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1821.  Its  constitution  greatly  low- 
ered the  franchise.  This  in  its  turn  was  followed 
in  1888  by  charter  amendments,  making  the 
mayor  of  New  York  elective.  Both  radically 
ehanged  the  character  of  local  politics.  The 
•centre  of  political  action  on  all  local  affairs  was 
shifted  from  Albany  to  New  York.  State  patron- 
4ige  ceased  to  be  a  conspicuous  factor  in  local 
politics  where  the  distribution  of  federal  and 
municipal  offices  was  the  first  object  of  politi- 
•cal  life.  Up  to  1881,  every  gubernatorial  term 
but  one  had  been  filled  by  a  man  who  began  his 
active  political  life  in  New  York  ward  politics. 
Since  then  only  three  terms  have  been  filled  by 
men  (Morgan,  Hoffman  and  Tilden)  who  were 
j^raduated  from  the  same  school.  With  this  change 
in  the  electorate  and  the  city  government,  there 
eame  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  voters,  which 
made  it  no  longer  possible  for  a  general  meeting 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  local  politics,  or  the 
social  gatherings  of  a  secret  society  to  unite  the 
politicians  of  a  city  whose  population  was  (1880) 
197,112,  and  whose  voters  numbered  (1885)48,091. 
The  ''general  committee"  succeeded  the  gener- 
al meeting.  This  body,  which  survives  to-day, 
grew  from  two  separate  sources.  The  general 
meeting,  after  making  nominations,  had  habit- 
ually delegated  the  management  of  the  canvass 
to  a  general  committee.    Tbp  ward  and  district 


primaries  in  a  similar  manner  turned  over  the 
practical  work  of  the  election  to  their  own  gener- 
al conmiittees.  A  list  of  the  latter  in  one  of  the 
early  mayoralty  elections  fills  thirteen  and  one- 
half  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  and  constituted  a 
roster  of  the  fighting  force  of  Tammany  Hall,  and 
an  almost  equally  complete  list  of  local  and  fed- 
eral officers.  These  two  bodies  gradually  came 
to  take  shape  in  a  representative  general  commit- 
tee, based  first  on  wards  and  their  election  dis- 
tricts, until  the  assembly  district  came,  in  1871, 
long  after  the  election  of  assemblymen  by  dis- 
tricts, to  be  the  working  unit  in  local  politics. 
The  wards  elected  aldermen  long  after  the  drift  of 
population  had  greatly  changed  their  relative  vote, 
and  this  circumstance  continued  the  ward  in  city 
politics,  and  perpetuated  a  rotten  borough  system, 
which,  in  the  divisions  opening  the  third  period 
of  Tammany  Hall,  placed  the  regular  organiza- 
tion in  the  hands  of  men  representing  a  minority 
of  the  voters. — The  central  and  ward  organiza- 
tions grew  and  prospered  together.  The ' '  general 
committee,"  under  its  early  name  as  a  "general 
council,"  first  appeared  in  Tammany  Hall  in  1822, 
three  delegates  representing  each  of  the  eleven 
wards  into  which  the  city  was  divided.  The  cre- 
ation of  new  wards  raised  the  number  to  forty- 
five,  in  1886  to  seventy-five;  and  in  1848  the 
division  of  the  city  into  election  districts  led  to 
an  increase  in  membership.  The  wards  and  their 
districts  were  abandoned  later  for  the  assembly 
districts  and  their  election  precincts.  The  steady 
growth  of  population  has  at  last  given  an  election 
precinct  an  average  population  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  early  ward,  and  in  the  present 
(1888)  Tammany  general  committee  each  precinct 
has  two  representatives.  From  thirty  or  forty 
members,  the  committee  has  therefore  grown  to 
over  1,400,  but,  instead  of  representing  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  city,  it  now  controls  the 
votes  of  a  bare  third.  In  the  ward,  and,  later,  in 
the  assembly  district,  the  precinct  has  been,  since 
1848,  the  unit  of  a  like  organization  for  ward  pur- 
poses. —  Theoretically  it  will  be  seen  that  this  or- 
ganization gives  representative  bodies  chosen  di- 
rectly by  the  voters.  Three  circumstances,  two 
of  them  common  to  all  large  cities,  and  the  other 
peculiar  to  New  York,  have  combined  to  remove 
this  body  from  the  control  of  the  people.  Firvt^ 
voters  early  abstained  from  the  primaries.  This 
was  as  much  the  case  in  1830  as  in  1880.  The 
delegates  to  the  first  national  democratic  conven- 
tion were  chosen  by  a  larger  proportion  of  office- 
holders and  a  smaller  number  of  voters,  relative 
to  the  voting  vote,  than  attended  the  primaries 
whose  successive  representittives  elected  the  dele- 
gates to  Cincinnati  in  1880.  Second,  the  law  never 
protected  these  primary  meetings  from  corruption. 
They  began  in  riot  and  fraud.  Clinton's  meetings 
were  regularly  mobbed  in  1812,  and  the  primaries 
and  meetings  of  the  last  decade  have  been  incom- 
parably more  orderly,  but  no  less  corrupt,  than 
those  of  previous  years.  HUrd,  the  circumstance 
that  the  mayors  of  New  York  were  at  first  elected 
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in  the  spring  led  to  the  orgudxation  of  a  general 
oommittee  at  the  ckwe  of  each  calendar  year  in 
primaries  held  for  this  purpose.  These  primaries, 
meeting  in  the  ebb  between  the  fall  and  spring 
election,  never  attracted  general  interest.  Tradi- 
tion and  the  convenience  of  politicians  have  con- 
tinued them  at  a  season  when  the  average  citizen 
has  dismissed  politics  from  his  attention,  and  a 
brief  notice  yearly  reminds  the  cssual  reader  that 
a  new  Tammany  Hall  general  committee  is  to  be 
chosen  on  the  last  Thursday  of  the  year.  —  The 
general  committee,  directly  representing  the  ward 
woilcers,  rapidly  relegated  the  Tammany  society 
to  a  relatively  unimportant  position.  No  care- 
ful student  of  New  Toric  politics  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  no  one  familiar  with  their  actual 
working  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  can  fail  to  see 
that  the  infiuence  of  the  society  has  been  exagger- 
ated. It  has  always  owned,  and,  of  late  years, 
has  controlled  by  a  lease,  the  hall  in  which  the 
Tammany  organization  meets.  Tradition  and  this 
circumstance  render  it  necessary  that  the  head 
of  the  political  organization  should  control  a  ma- 
jority of  the  society.  In  1867  the  society,  and 
the  organization  with  it,  removed  from  its  early 
quarters  (rebuilt  in  1860)  to  its  present  wigwam 
on  Fourteenth  street.  Onoe  since  then  (in  1872) 
the  society  closed  its  doors  to  the  organization. 
But  the  organization  has  existed  and  acted  apart 
from  the  society,  to  which  a  small  share  of  its 
members  belong.  Perhaps  no  better  proof  of  the 
local  political  vitality  which  accounts  for  this  per- 
manent separate  existence  without  calling  in  the 
Tanunany  society  to  explain  it,  could  be  given 
than  the  circumstance  that  the  local  republican 
organization,  aided  by  no  society  and  having  no 
such  tie,  has  maintained  its  individuality,  its  exist- 
ence and  its  succession  for  twenty-five  years,  and, 
for  all  practical  political  purposes,  survived  its 
summary  reorganization  in  1888-4. — From  twenty 
to  thirty  years  after  its  organization,  the  general 
committee  had  become  an  unwieldy  body,  open 
to  the  attacks  of  mobs,  whose  riotous  proceedings 
perpetually  threw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
succession,  and,  what  was  more  important  in  the 
eyes  of  politicians,  hopelessly  divided  the  dem- 
ocratic vote.  After  fifteen  years  of  this  condition 
of  aifairs,  it  became  plain  that  the  "  general  com- 
mittee" was  a  body  as  little  able  to  decide  the 
regularity  of  confiicting  ward  partisans  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  in  Rome  to  elect  a 
pope.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  there- 
fore, a  new  body  appeared,  reaching  its  power 
by  slow  degrees,  in  the  '*  committee  on  organiza- 
tion." This  body,  atT  first  one,  and  later  two, 
from  each  ward  or  assembly  district,  secured  pow- 
ers, to  carry  the  analogy  a  step  farther,  similar  to 
those  of  the  ooUegeof  cardinals.  Originally  a  sub- 
ordinate conunittee  of  the  general  committee,  to 
whom  questions  of  regularity,  party  discipline 
and  party  organization  were  referred,  the  commit- 
tee on  organization  has  come  to  be  the  final  au- 
thority in  Tammany  Hall.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  ih  the  "boss"  of  the  Hall,  and  while 


the  oommittee  beglna  by  naming  its  chairman^ 
the  chairman  always  ends  by  naming  the  com- 
mittee. Its  report  admits  or  excludes  contesting' 
delegations  from  the  general  oommittee,  uid  the 
general  oommittee  primaries  an  under  the  care  of 
its  membors.  The  circuit  of  power  is  thefefor» 
complete,  and  the  downfall  of  Tweed  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  a  successful  attempt  to  car- 
ry the  primaries  against  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  organization.  —  It  is  possible,  if  the 
general  committee  and  the  district  oommittees  of 
like  character  directly  made  nominations,  that  tlie 
genera]  interest  in  local  politics  which  renders  tlie 
voting  voter  more  numerous  in  New  York  citf- 
than  in  any  city  as  large,  would  lead  to  the  gen- 
uine popular  choice  of  the  general  oommittee. 
The  Tammany  Hall  organization,  however,  im- 
poses a  third  screen  between  the  voter  and  hia 
vote.  All  nominations  are  made  by  conventlona. 
called  for  this  purpose.  The  mayor,  county- offl- 
cers.  Judges  of  all  varieties,  congicasmen,  sena- 
tors, assemblymen  and  aldermen,  are  each  nomi- 
nated in  conventions  chosen  to  suit  the  oocasloa. 
The  primaries  for  these  conventi(9i8,  in  theory 
open  to  all  democrata,  are  held  by  the  members  of 
the  organization  which  radiates  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  <m  organization  througk 
the  general  oommittees  to  the  district  committees. 
These  successive  transmissions  commit  the  entire 
organization  into  the  hands  of  i)oliticIanB;  and 
Tammany  Hall,  in  theory  popular,  becomes  iik 
practice  a  well  organized  and  higlily  disciplined 
hierarchy  of  politicians  and  place-holders,  who» 
in  spite  of  all  bolts,  control  and  yearly  poll  over 
60,000  votes,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested  in  the  enwmoiis- 
municipal  expenditure  of  New  YcH-kcity.  — Tun- 
many  Hall,  during  the  two  periods,  in  the  first 
of  which  the  general  committee  was  developed^ 
to  pass  later  in  the  second  period  under  the  com- 
mittee on  organization,  has  shared  in  every  eleo- 
tion.  Its  political  history  is  the  political  history 
of  New  York  dty,  and  it  is  not  intended,  in 
briefiy  sketching  the  course  of  the  organization, 
to  give  more  than  is  needed  to  make  its  develop- 
ment plain.  The  second  period  of  "  Tammany  "* 
may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  election 
of  C.  W.  Lawrence  as  mayor,  in  1884,  to  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Tammany  Hall  by  Mozart  Hall  in 
the  election  of  Fernando  Wood,  in  1859.  This 
election,  the  changes  of  the  war  and  the  Tweed 
ring  ended  in  the  Tammany  Hall  of  to-day,  and 
comprise  the  third  period  in  its  history.  During- 
the  second  period,  Tammany  Hall  held  the  may- 
oralty for  fifteen  years  out  of  twenty-five;  during^ 
the  third  period,  it  has  held  the  same  office  thlr-- 
teen  years  out  of  twenty-four.  Measured  in  this 
way,  the  supremacy  of  Tammany  Hall  appears  to 
be  evenly  distributed,  but  of  the  last  thirteen  yesra 
seven  were  under  Tweed's  mayors,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  present  position  of  Tunmany  Hall  as 
a  democratic  rump,  whose  vote  has  been  cast  mope 
than  once  against  the  party.  In  the  second  pe- 
riod, when  the  Tammany  society  had  been  d^- 
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■itely  succeeded  by  the  more  popular  general 
committee,  Tammany  Hall  was  dominant  in  New 
York  city  because  it  contained  the  ablest  politi- 
cians in  a  dty  narrowly  divided  between  the  whig 
and  democratic  yoters.  Tammany  Hall  entered 
its  first  canvass  for  mayor,  in  1884,  liberally  sap- 
ported  by  the  federal  patronage  of  the  Jackson 
administraten.  The  l^xth  wwd,  known  later  as 
the  "bloody  sixth,"  was  then  the  "office-holders' 
ward,"  and  included  hundreds  of  the  federal  em- 
ployes, who  continued  to  support  Tammany  Hall 
until  the  republican  party  secured  control  of  the 
federal  government  The  whig  party  had  behind 
it  the  growing  power  of  the  rural  vote  of  the  state, 
oq^anized  by  Weed  and  Sewsrd,  which  elected 
Seward  governor,  and  changed  the  face  of  politics 
in  New  York  state  by  transferring  the  counties  of 
the  interior  from  the  democratic  to  the  republic- 
an party.  Lawrence  became  mayor  by  a  narrow 
majority.  One  year  later,  in  October,  1886,  the 
division  between  the  "loco-foco"  or  equal  rights 
party  and  Tammany  culminated  in  the  riot  which 
gave  the  former  its  name  and  ofFered  the  first  proof 
of  the  ease  with  which  a  large  convention  could 
become  a  mob  in  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
whose  police  force  was  still  ten  years  distant.  The 
aUiance  between  the  whig  and  loco-foco  candi- 
dates, in  1886,  ran  through  1887  and  1888,  defeat- 
ing Tammany  Hall  in  these  years.  The  election 
of  J.  L.  Varian,  Tammany,  in  1881^,  began  a  pe- 
riod of  success  which  lasted  until  1844,  when  James 
Harper,  an  American  candidate,  defeated  Tam- 
many Hall.  With  the  electton  of  W.  T.  Have- 
meyer,  in  1846,  the  modem  period  of  the  city  be- 
gan. Its  waterworks  were  completed,  its  police 
organized,  and  the  influence  of  patronage  and 
public  works  increased.  With  them,  the  prizes  of 
local  municipal  life  multiplied,  and  in  the  period 
from  1846  to  1868  the  second  of  the  great  feuds 
in  Tammany  Hall  opened  between  the  "hards" 
and ' '  softs. "  The  two  factions  stood  in  a  way  for 
the  "  hunker  "  and  "  barn-burner  "  factions  of  the 
state  democracy;  but  without  entering  into  their 
state  and  national  relations,  the  two  factions  grew 
out  of  the  struggles  in  the  local  organization  over 
nominations  and  the  "regular"  succession.  The 
"hards"  represented  the  office-holding  faction, 
and  when,  in  August,  1868,  they  were  mobbed  in 
Tammany  Hall  by  the  "softs,"  the  chairman  of 
the  former  was  the  collector  of  the  port,  Augustus 
Schell.  A  year  later,  Fernando  Wood,  who  had 
aucoeesfnlly  organized  a ' '  soft "  machine,  captured 
the  primaries  of  the  "  hards,"  and  secured  a  unit- 
ed nomination  for  mayor.  The  "adamantine" 
' '  hards  "  at  once  seceded  from  Tammany  Ha1],and 
organized  at  the  Btuyvesant  Institute,  defeating 
the  regular  democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
Horatio  Seymour,  by  a  bolt,  precisely  as  Lucius 
Bobinson  was  defeated  by  a  like  bolt  in  1879.  — 
For  nearly  ten  years,  from  1868  to  1868,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  opposing  factions  continued.  The 
quarrel  had  practically  begun  in  1869,  and  the 
national  conventions  of  1862  and  1866  were  asked 
to  pass  upon  its  merits.    Every  democratic  state 


convention  had  contesting  delegations  b^ore  it, 
and  every  city  election  saw  the  democratic  vote 
divided  by  the  presence  of  two  tickets,  both  claim- 
ing regularity.  It  would  be  idle  to  go  into  the 
details  of  these  contests.  Fernando  Wood  re- 
tained his  control  over  the  regular  organization 
until  1867,  when  the  contest  was  transferred  to  the 
Tanunany  society  in  its  first  and  last  attempt  to 
deckle  the  regularity  of  two  opposing  factions. 
The  result  proved  the  attempt  futile.  Wood  was 
defeated  in  the  society,  retained  the  organization, 
secured  the  regular  nomination  and  was  beaten, 
1868,  by  Daniel  F.  Tiemann.  The  Tanunany  so- 
ciety, under  its  new  sachems,  excluded  his  general 
committee,  and  Wood  seceded  to  Mozart  Hall  and 
was  elected  mayor  in  1869  over  the  Tammany 
candidate,  W.  T.  Havemeyer.  Two  years  later, 
the  split  still  continued,  and  a  republican,  George 
Opdyke,  was  chosen  mayor.  In  1868  Tammany 
was  again  defeated  by  the  election  of  G.  Godfrey 
Qunther,  an  independent  democrat,  over  Frank 
Boole,  who  had  received  the  Tanunany  and  Mozart 
Hall  nomination.  —  These  successive  defeats  made 
necessary  the  change  in  policy  and  organization 
already  described.  The  lavish  expenditure  which 
Fernando  Wood  had  begun  was  resumed  at  the 
close  of  the  war  by  W.  M.  Tweed.  The  ring,  of 
which  he  was  the  conspteuous  figure,  combined 
with  the  corruption  whose  story  has  been  so  often 
told,  a  reorganization  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
introduction  of  a  sharp  and  summary  discipline 
carried  on  by  the  conmiittee  on  organization  which 
promptly  excluded  objectors.  The  change  altered 
the  character  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  loose  and 
floating  body  of  voters  became  a  standing  army 
of  mercenary  voters,  which  mig^t  suffer  defeat, 
but  never  altogether  lost  its  organization  or  left 
any  question  as  to  the  regularity  of  its  succession. 
John  T.  Hoffman  was  elected  mayor  by  Tammany 
Hall  in  1866,  re-elected  in  1867,  and  succeeded,  on 
his  own  election  as  governor,  by  A.  Oakey  Hall, 
who  held  office  past  the  defeat  of  the  Tweed  ring 
in  1871,  until,  in  1878,  W.  T.  Havemeyer  was 
chosen  mayor  on  a  citizens'  ticket.  The  sack  of 
the  city  treasury  went  on  during  this  period  with- 
out pause  or  check.  The  operations  of  the  ring 
added  over  $100,000,000  to  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
city,  doubled  its  annual  expenditure,  and  cost  tax 
payers,  to  take  the  best  approximate  estimates, 
first  and  last,  at  least  $160,000,000,  or  four  times 
the  fine  levied  on  Paris  by  the  G^erman  army. 
Many  causes  combined  to  render  this  gigantic  dev- 
astation possible;  but  all  combined  could  scarcely 
have  compassed  this  plunder,  if  Tammany  Hall 
itself  had  not  been  reorganized  and  converted  into 
a  standing  army  of  voters  encamped  in  New  York 
city,  obeying  a  single  head  and  able  to  exclude  all 
dissension  from  its  ranks.  —  This  organization, 
without  its  old  opportunities  and  without  its  old 
flagrant  corruption,  but  still  a  body  living  on  poli- 
tics, survived  Tweed,  and  after  various  changes 
passed,  in  1878,  under  the  control  of  John  Kelly, 
who  has  remained  its  head  for  ten  years.  Tweed's 
purposes  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  democracy 
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of  the  state  indispensable.  When  that  was  lost, 
he  went  to  the  penitentiary.  To  John  Kelly,  this 
connection  was  not  necessary.  Tammany  Hall, 
in  1874.  elected  W.  H.  Wickham,  and.  In  1876, 
chose  Smith  Ely.  The  personal  honesty  of  its 
leader,  the  recent  fall  and  punishment  of  Tweed, 
and  the  growth  of  an  independent  vote,  led  to 
nominations  far  above  the  average  of  past  years. 
In  1878  successive  secessions  from  Tammany  Hall 
left  It  in  a  minority,  and  Edward  Cooper  was 
elected  mayor  by  a  combination  between  repub- 
licans and  democrats  in  sympathy  and  full  party 
commimion  with  the  state  democracy.  In  1879, 
when  the  state  democracy  nominated  Lucius  Rob- 
inson as  governor.  John  Kelly  was  run  as  a  bolting 
democratic  candidate.  This  completed  the  isola- 
tion of  Tammany  Hall.  The  long  series  of  steps 
by  which  a  sociaJ  organization  with  political  pur- 
poses had  become  developed  into  an  organized 
body  of  voters,  acting  for  its  own  purposes,  inde- 
pendent of  all  principle  but  plunder  and  all  aim 
but  office,  was  at  last  completed. 

TaLOOTT  WiLLIAMa 

TANET,  Roger  Brooke,  was  bom  in  Calvert 
county,  Md..  March  17.  1777.  and  died  at  Wash- 
ington city.  Oct.  12.  1864.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  college  in  1795,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1799,  and  became  attorney  general  of  Maryland 
in  1827,  and  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
in  1881.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury  (see  Deposits,  Removal 
of);  but  his  nomination  was  not  sent  to  the  senate 
until  the  service  for  which  he  had  been  selected 
was  performed,  and  then  the  senate  refused  to 
confirm  it.  Jackson  then  appointed  him  to  the 
supreme  court  bench,  and  the  senate  again  refused 
to  confirm  him.  In  1886,  the  whigs  having  lost 
control  of  the  senate.  Jackson  appointed  him  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  and- the  senate  confirmed  the 
appointment.  He  filled  the  office  until  his  death. 
His  most  interesting  opinions,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  were  those  given  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
(see  that  title)  and  the  Merriman  case.  (See 
Habeas  Corpus.)  —  Tyler's  IJfe  of  Taney,  195 
foil.,  makes  it  evident  that  Taney,  in  removing 
the  deposits,  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not 
from  political  motives.  In  the  same  work,  p.  578 
foil.,  is  a  supplementary  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  which  will  at  least  show  Taney's  hon- 
esty of  belief.  His  opinion  in  the  Merriman  case 
was  upheld  by  the  supreme  court,  after  the  re- 
bellion was  ended,  in  the  Milligan  case.  See, 
contra,  1  Greeley's  American  Conflict^  253;  2 
Wilson's  Rise  and  FhU  of  the  SIom  Pmner,  524 ; 
Giddmgs'  RiMUiry  of  ihe  EebOHon,  403;  The  Ur^uet 
Judge.  A.  J. 

TARIFFS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  theory  of  tariff  taxation  has  been  discussed 
in  this  work  in  the  article  Customs  Duties.  The 
subject  of  the  present  article  is  merely  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  tariff  legislation  in  the 


United  States;  and  mention  can  be  made  only  of 
the  more  important  acts,  without  any  attempt  to 
explain  all  the  motives  which  led  to  their  enact- 
ments, or  the  manifold  results  that  have  followed 
their  adoption  and  administration.  And,  first,  as 
to  the  power  of  congress  to  impose  tariffs.  Under 
the  confederation  the  states  retained  the  taxing 
power,  and  left  the  central  body,  the  congress  of 
the  confederation,  without  any  direct  means  of 
defraying  whatever  expenses  the  necessities  of  war 
compelled  it  to  oontract.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  for  it  an  independent  revenue,  bat 
they  came  to  naught.  On  the  return  of  peace, 
while  still  maintaining  the  form  of  a  confederacy, 
the  states,  no  longer  united  by  a  common  danger, 
became,  to  a  great  extent,  independent,  and  each 
managed  its  concerns  with  little  r^srd  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  others.  Massachusetts  had  a  navi- 
gation act,  and  levied  import  duties,  and  other 
states  followed  her  example.  The  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  imposed  on  American  commerce  were 
vexatious  and  destructive,  and  while  the  congress 
had  power  to  enter  into  treaties  of  reciprocity,  it 
could  not  retaliate  ia  any  way  were  its  offers  of 
trade  refused.  The  power  to  do  this  rested  in  the 
states  individually,  but  in  spite  of  many  proposi- 
tions to  this  effect,  no  uniform  or  decisive  action 
on  their  part  could  be  brought  about.  From  1788 
until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  congress  should  have 
the  power  to  regulate  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  states  and  foreign  powers,  but  the  sup 
posed  interests  of  the  different  states  presented  an 
effectual  bar  against  action.  "The  agitators  for 
the  regulation  of  trade  in  Virginia  belonged  to  that 
class  of  the  community  which  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  states  was  most  bitterly  set  against  the 
measure.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the 
merchants  were  the  supporters,  and  the  farmers 
the  opponents.  In  Virginia  the  planters  were  to 
a  man  united  in  the  opinion  that  some  steps  must 
be  taken  to  mend  commercial  affairs,  and  the 
merchants  quite  disposed  to  let  trade  alone.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  condition  of  things  to  the 
south  of  the  Potomac  was  precisely  the  reverse  of 
the  condition  of  things  to  the  north  of  the  Potomac 
Beyond  the  north  bank  of  the  river  the  fanners 
throve,  and  the  merchants  did  a  losing  business. 
Beyond  the  south  bank  the  merchants  were  dally 
growing  more  prosperous,  and  the  planters  more 
impoverished."  (1  McMaster,  272.)  The  agitation 
over  this  question  first  assumed  a  definite  form  In 
Virginia,  and  led  up  to  the  national  trade  conven- 
tion held  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  out  of  which  move- 
ment arose  the  federal  convention  of  1787,  which 
resulted  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  central  government  possess- 
ing definite  and  important  functions,  and  clothed 
with  the  power  necessary  to  perform  th^m.  —  It 
would,  however,  be  an  error  to  attribute  this  action 
wholly  to  the  conunerdal  needs  of  the  country. 
The  states  had  just  passed  through  an  era  of 
paper  money  madness,  in  which  each  state  had 
vied  with  the  others  in  excessive  issues,  with  the 
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intention  of  allowing  their  inhabitants  deeply  im- 
mersed in  debt  to  free  themselves  from  such  bur- 
dens. This  alone  was  sufficient  to  create  general 
^verij,  and  armed  rebellions  did  occur  in  many 
quarters.  Manufactures  were  beginning  to  arise 
in  New  England,  and  served  to  turn  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country.  The  jealousies  existing  among  the  states 
had  only  aggravated  the  evils  arising  from  mis- 
managed finances,  and  in  the  general  scramble  for 
vantage  the  many  restrictions  and  limitations  im- 
posed hindered  that  industrial  growth  which,  it 
was  confidently  believed,  would  restore  prosperity. 
The  folly  of  thus  contending  among  themselves 
was  seen  by  the  clear  headed,  and  the  remedy 
they  believed  adequate  was  an  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  confederation.  The  debts  contracted 
by  the  congress  were  about  to  fall  due,  but  the 
<:onfederation  was  without  resources,  and  without 
credit  New  York  had  expressed  a  willingness 
to  grant  to  it  power  to  levy  duties  on  imports. 
Ruf  us  King  made  a  very  able  report  to  congress, 
in  which  he  concluded  that  the  impost  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith 
of  the  federal  government.  While  thus  agitating 
for  an  independent  revenue,  the  government  did 
not  cease  to  urge  upon  the  states  the  disordered 
condition  of  trade  and  finances,  and  the  advisable- 
ness  of  granting  to  congress  the  power  to  regulate 
trade.  But  while  commercial  reasons  were  thus 
At  the  bottom  of  the  movement,  political  reasons, 
quite  as  cogent,  existed  in  favor  of  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  powers,  and  the  action  of  these  two  forces, 
combined,  produced  the  constitution. — By  this 
important  instrument  the  new  government  was 
empowered  to  levy  taxes  of  every  description,  and 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  In 
connection  with  our  subject  it  will  be  important 
to  bear  these  two  powers  in  mind,  as  the  one  has 
been  made  an  instrument  of  the  other.  The  right 
to  levy  duties  upon  imported  commodities  was 
conceded,  and  the  only  limitation  imposed  upon 
its  exercise  was  that  the  duties  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  land.  The  question  then  arises 
-whether  the  government  ought  to  lay  taxes  for 
«ny  other  purpose  than  to  raise  revenue,  which 
involves  the  question  whether  congress  may  lay 
taxes  to  protect  and  encourage  manufactures. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  this  use  of  the  tax- 
ing power  will  be  found  in  Story's  **  Gonunentaries 
on  the  Constitution,"  g§  959-978,  and  are  summed 
upas  follows;  ''So  that,  whichever  construction 
of  the  power  to  lay  taxes  is  adopted,  the  same 
conclusion  is  sustained,  that  the  power  to  lay  taxes 
is  not  by  the  constitution  confined  to  purposes  of 
revenue.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  never  beei)  lim- 
ited to  such  purposes  by  congress;  and  all  the 
l^reat  functionaries  of  the  government  have  con- 
stantly maintained  the  doctrine  that  it  was  not 
constitutionally  so  limited."  It  was  customary  to 
regulate  trade  by  taxing  imports,  and  this  practice 
-was  acted  upon  by  all  nations  at  that  time.  Re- 
taliatory duties  were  recognized  as  a  proper  exer- 
ciae  of  power,  even  when  they  produced  no  rev* 


enue,  and  duties  primarily  intended  for  revenue 
purposes  might  incidentally  afford  protection  to 
manufactures.  The  colonies  always  recognized 
the  right  of  England  to  regulate  their  commerce; 
but  when  parlifunent  undertook  to  levy  taxes  for 
another  end,  they  revolted.  It  might  further  be 
said  tliat  every  civilized  nation  at  that  time  con- 
sidered that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in- 
cluded the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  and 
acted  upon  this  belief.  Some  of  the  states  had 
already  adopted  regulations  which  were  intend- 
ed to  give  such  encouragement  to  their  indus- 
tries, although  this  encouragement  was  secured 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  states;  and  in  ced- 
ing this  power  to  make  such  laws  to  the  general 
government,  it  was  claimed  that  the  states  had 
expected  a  continuance  of  this  recognized  policy. 
So  that  the  weight  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of 
the  right  to  regulate  commerce  by  import  duties 
or  other  taxes,  and  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  power  was  generally  exercised  among  nations. 
From  the  very  first,  then,  a  tariff  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  measure  for  raising  revenue,  for  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  domestic  manufactures, 
and  as  an  Instrument  for  regulating  commerce. 
(Story,  Comm.,  §§  1077-1096.)— But  the  condi- 
tions  which  favored  these  views  at  the  time  the 
constitution  was  adopted  no  longer  exist,  and  a 
very  different  set  of  circumstances  has  arisen  to 
alter  in  a  great  measure  the  opinions  on  the 
tax  power  of  the  government.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  not  strange  to  find 
the  power  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  granted  to  congress.  Nothing 
was  more  natural;  for  at  that  time  the  fiscal  and 
commercial  policies  of  nations  were  governed  by 
the  maxim  that  no  trading  or  commercial  people 
could  ever  prosper  without  regulation  of  trade, 
and  the  more  their  transactions  were  regulated  by 
law  the  higher  would  be  the  resulting  economic 
well-being  of  the  country.  Regulation,  however, 
meant  interference  and  restrictions.  Innumerable 
laws  are  found  on  the  statute  books  of  nearly 
every  nation  that  had  any  trade  whatever,  which 
were  intended  to  foster  and  develop  domestic  man- 
ufactures and  domestic  commerce.  Loans  and  im- 
portant immunities  were  granted  by  the  state  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  industrial 
enterprises;  premiums,  bounties  and  drawbacks 
were  offered  to  producers  and  exporters;  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  and  the 
export  of  manufactured  products  were  unnatural- 
ly encouraged;  while  the  importation  of  such 
commodities  as  would  come  into  competition  with 
domestic  articles  waa  discouraged  by  high  customs 
duties,  or  was  even  expressly  prohibited;  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery  and  the  emigration  of 
skilled  labor  were  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties; and  through  discriminating  and  retaliatory 
duties  a  species  of  oonmiercial  war  was  waged 
among  nations.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  trade 
was  founded  upon  regulation,  and  was  to  that  ex- 
tent artificial  and  strained.  And  in  no  instance  was 
this  result  more  evident  than  in  the  commercial 
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reltttioiiB  which  sahosted  between  a  parent  coun- 
try and  her  colonies,  in  which  all  the  advantage 
lay  on  one  side.  The  i^merican  colonies  had 
known  no  oth^  trading  system,  and,  therefore, 
belieyod  that  the  adoption  of  the  earns  illiberal 
laws  was  essential  to  their  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Their  weakness  invited  insult 
and  hanh  laws  from  other  nations;  and  whileone  of 
their  first  acts  after  the  return  of  peace  was  to  se^ 
for  commercial  treaties  with  European  powers, 
they  also  sought  to  protect  their  commerce  with 
the  instruments  that  were  then  everywhere  em- 
ployed. —  All  of  this  has.  changed.  As  the  laws 
of  trade  were  examined  it  was  seen  that  they  were 
natural  laws,  and  that  any  interference  with  their 
free  play  was  mischievous,  and,  instead  of  creat- 
ing, destroyed  commerce.  The  suicidal  policy  of 
taxing  one's  self  in  order  to  wsrd  oif  an  imaginary 
danger,  became  clearer  to  practical  statesmen;  and 
the  old  theory,  that  what  one  nation  gains  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  another,  has  given  way  to  a  more 
Just  and  accurate  view  that  believes  in  leaving 
trade  alone,  to  be  governed  by  an  lightened  self- 
interest.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  change  of 
feeling,  the  United  States  has  persisted  in  continu- 
ing along  the  old  ruts,  and  has  only  two  or  three 
times  shown  any  disposition  to  accept  the  truths 
that  modem  political  economy  has  enunciated 
and  is  enforcing  in  spite  of  human  laws  to  the 
contrary.  But  the  inevitable  is  being  enforced  at 
a  fearful  cost  to  the  people  who  have  not  recog- 
nised the  true  principles  of  trade  and  adapted  their 
transactions  to  them.  And  the  high  industrial 
position  which  the  United  States  holds  at  this  time 
(1888)  is  in  spite  of  restrictions,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  — No  sooner  had  the  first  con- 
gress met  than  a  measure  for  taxing  imports  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Madison  (April  8, 1789)  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  some  resources  to  the  almost 
empty  treasury.  The  measure  proposed  was  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  character,  being  intended  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  and  enumerated  rum  and 
other  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  teas,  coifee,  sugar, 
molasses  and  pepper,  as  subjects  for  specific  duties, 
while  ad  valorem  duties  were  to  be  levied  upon 
all  other  articles.  The  first  debate  at  once  dis> 
closed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  tariff  should  be  made  protective  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  it  was  not  for  some  years  after  this  that 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  government  to  lay 
duties  for  protection  was  called  in  question.  The 
difference  of  opinion  we  have  Just  noted  has  con- 
tinued until  to-day,  and  must  always  continue  so 
long  as  a  tariff  is  imposed.  Those  who  favored  a 
protective  tariff  could  however  point  to  existing 
industries,  and  claim  that  they  were  **  infant"  in- 
dustries, requiring  a  protection  against  foreign 
competition.  But  at  once  the  conflict  of  interests 
appeared.  Massachusetts  wished  a  duty  on  rum 
in  order  to  protect  her  producers,  but  objected  to 
one  on  molasses.  Pennsylvania  asked  for  protec- 
tion to  her  iron  and  steel  industries,  but  the  south- 
em  states,  which  were  chiefly  agricultural,  were 
opposed  to  granting  it.    The  duty  on  hemp  was 


favored  by  the  south  but  urged  by  the  north,  and 
so  on  throu^  the  list,  hardly  one  item  of  which  was 
not  opposed  on  sectional  grounds,  that  the  benefits 
would  accrue  to  certain  states  and  at  the  ooat  of 
the  other  states.  The  W\  was  finally  completed, 
and  adopted  as  a  protective  measure,  but  it  was  so 
only  in  name.  The  preamble  read:  "  Whereas  ft 
is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government^ 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States^ 
and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  maa- 
ufactures,  that  duties  be  laid,"  etc.;  and  in  the 
whole  history  ef  tariff  legklation  in  this  oountiy 
it  is  the  only  law  which  was  thus  openly  passed 
for  protection  to  American  industry.  For  pru- 
dential reasons  this  tona  of  preamble  was  changed, 
and  tariff  enactments  have  on  their  face  since  been 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue  only.  This  tariff  be- 
came a  law  on  July  4, 1789,  and  was  to  remain  in 
force  until  June,  1796.  The  average  du^  levied 
under  it  was  equivalent  to  an  ad  vdorem  rale  of 
8i  per  cent;  and  it  was  thou^t  that  this  waa  too 
hig^  a  general  scale  of  taxation,  and  would  result 
in  encouraging  smuggling.  As  this  act  fdrmed 
the  foundation  of  our  taiiff  system,  we  will  give 
the  duties  imposed:  distilled  spirits,  of  Jamaica 
proof,  10  cents  per  gallon;  other  distilled  spirits, 

8  cents;  molasses,  2i  cents;  Madeira  wine,  18  cents; 
other  wines,  10  cents;  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in 
casks,  6  cents  per  gallon;  in  bottles,  90  cents  per 
doxen;  bottled  cider,  the  same;  malt,  10  cents  per 
bushel;  brown  sugar,  1  cent  per  lb. ;  loaf  sugar,  % 
cents;  other  sugars,  2i  cents;  coffee,  2^  cents; 
cocoa,  1  cent;  teas  from  China  and  India,  in  Amer- 
ican vessels,  ranged  from  6  to  90  cents  per  lb,  and 
in  foreign  vessels  somewhat  higher,  candles,  from 

9  to  6  oents  per  lb;  cheese,  4  cents;  soap,  3  cents; 
boots,  per  pair,  60  cents;  i^oes,  from  7  to  10  cents, 
according  to  material;  cables  and  tarred  cordage, 
75  cents  per  cwt.;  untaned  cordage,  90  cents; 
twine  and  pack  thread,  f9;  unwrou^t  steel,  60 
cents  per  cwt.;  nails  and  spikes,  1  cent  per  lb.; 
salt,  6  cents j)er  bushel;  manuhM^tured  tobacco,  6 
cents  per  lb.;  indigo,  16  cents  per  lb.;  wool  and 
cotton  cards,  60  cents  per  doxen;  coal,  9  centa  per 
bushel ;  pickled  fish,  75  cents  per  barrel;  dried  fish, 
60  cents  per  quintal;  playing  cards,  10  cents  per 
pack;  hemp,  60  cents  per  cwt;  cotton,  8  cents 
per  lb.  In  addition  to  these  specific  duties,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  was  imposed  on  glass 
of  all  kinds  (black  quart  bottles  excepted),  china, 
stone,  and  earthenware,  gunpowder,  paints,  shoe 
and  knee  buckles,  and  gold  and  silver  lace  and 
leaf;  Ik  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  charged  upon 
blank  books,  paper,  cabinet  wares,  leather,  ready- 
made  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  millinery,  canes, 
brushes,  gold  and  silver  and  plated  ware  and  Jew- 
elry, buttons,  saddles,  slit  and  rolled  iron,  and 
castings  of  iron,  andiors,  tin  and  pewter  ware. 
Upon  all  other  articles,  including  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton  and  linen,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  to  be  charged,  except  on  saltpetre,  tin,  lead, 
old  pewter,  brass,  hron  and  brass  wire,  copper  in 
plates,  wool,  dyestuffs,  hides  and  furs,  to  be  free 
of  duty.    Such  was  the  first  tariff,  and  such  waa 
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the  entering  wedge  of  the  protectlTe  system.  — 
Between  the  tariff  of  1789  and  that  of  1816,  which 
maxka  the  second  important  step  in  the  tariff  l^g- 
isUUion  of  the  country,  there  were  passed  upward 
of  serenteen  acts  affecting  the  rate  of  duties,  and 
the  tendency  was  ever  toward  higher  rates.  The 
most  important  event  of  this  period  was  the  prep- 
aration of  Hamilton*8  famous  report  upon  manu- 
factures, which  contained  the  earliest  formulation 
of  protective  principles  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
our  legislative  history,  and  still  remains  the  source 
of  protectionist  argument.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble even  to  briefly  summarize  in  this  place  this 
important  contribution  to  tariff  history,  but  the 
oonditions  under  which  it  was  written  were,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  peculiar,  and  many  of  his 
doctrines,  if  not  indeed  the  whole  basis  of  his 
reasoning,  have  been  swept  away  by  subsequent 
events.  For  the  protection  he  advocated  was 
justified  chiefly  by  the  fiscal  restrictions  of  other 
nations.  '*  The  restrictive  reguUtions,"  he  says, 
"  which,  in  foreign  maritets,  abridge  the  vent  of 
the  increasing  surplus  of  our  agricultural  produce, 
serve  to  beget  an  earnest  desire  that  a  more  exten- 
sive demand  for  the  surplus  may  be  created  at 
home.  *  *  If  the  system  of  perfect  liberty  to 
industry  and  commerce  were  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  nations,  the  arguments  which  dissuade  a 
country  in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States 
from  the  zealous  pursuit  of  manufactures,  would 
doubtless  have  great  force.  *  *  But  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  char- 
acterizing the  general  policy  of  nations.  The 
prevalent  one  has  been  regulated  by  an  opposite 
spirit.  The  consequence  of  it  Is,  that  the  United 
States  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  situation 
of  a  country  precluded  from  foreign  commerce. 
They  can  indeed,  without  difficulty,  obtain  from 
abroad  the  manufactured  supplies  of  which  they 
are  in  want;  but  they  experience  numerous  and 
very  injurious  impediments  to  emission  and  vent 
of  their  own  commodities.  Nor  is  this  the  case 
in  reference  to  a  single  foreign  nation  only.  The 
regulations  of  several  countries  with  which  we 
have  the  most  extensive  intercourse,  throw  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  principal  staples  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  a  position  of  things 
the  United  States  can  not  exchange  with  Europe 
on  equal  terms;  and  the  want  of  reciprocity  would 
render  them  the  victim  of  a  system  which  should 
induce  them  to  confine  their  views  to  agriculture, 
and  refrain  from  manufactures.  A  constant  and 
increasing  necessity,  on  their  part,  for  the  com- 
modities of  Europe,  and  only  a  partial  and  occa- 
sional demand  for  their  own,  in  return,  could  not 
but  expose  them  to  a  state  of  impoverishment, 
compared  with  the  opulence  Ux  which  their  politi- 
cal and  natural  advantages  authorize  them  to  as- 
pire.'* A  tariff  was  thus,  in  Hamilton's  view,  an 
instrument  of  compensation  and  retaliation  rather 
than  a  purely  protective  measure  in  the  sense  in 
which  protection  is  viewed  at  the  present  day;  and 
it  is  needless  to  add,  that  Hamilton's  view  has  lit- 
tle force  now  when  the  greater  number  of  restric- 


tions upon  commerce  that  existed  when  he  wrote 
have  been  removed.  A  like  stand  was  taken  by 
Jefferson  in  1798,  when  he  advocated  counter- 
vailing foreign  restrictions  in  case  they  could  not 
be  removed  by  negotiation.  —  The  wars  in  Europe 
t^ded  at  first  toward  a  more  liberal  system  of 
commerce,  and  the  merchants  of  tills  country 
benefited  largely  by  it.  Some  moderate  increase 
in  the  rates  of  duties  were  from  time  to  time 
granted,  but  no  real  demand  for  protection  untO 
the  return  of  peace  in  1801,  when  the  old  restrict- 
ive system  was  re-enacted  by  Europe.  Thia 
peace  was,  however,  of  diort  duration,  and  on 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  the  commerce  of 
this  country  was  so  seriously  involved  as  to  create 
a  demand  for  retaliation.  In  1805  the  importa^ 
tion  of  British  manufactures  was  prohibited;  & 
few  years  later  the  Berlin  decrees  of  «Napoleon 
and  the  orders  in  council  of  England  practically 
closed  the  ports  of  Europe  to  neutral  vessels,  and 
American  ship  owners  suffered  greatly.  As  a 
measure  of  retaliation  an  embargo  law  was  passed 
in  1807,  which  was  followed  by  non-intercourse 
laws.  The  heroic  remedy  involved  in  these  meas- 
ures was  equivalent  to  cutting  off  a  leg  to  cure 
a  com,  and,  together  with  the  commercial  war 
which  ensued,  worked  a  revolution  In  American 
economy.  Prevented  from  obtaining  their  usual 
supplies  from  Europe,  our  i)eople  began  to  man- 
ufacture on  their  own  account,  rendmd  sure  of 
a  market  by  the  war,  and  also  by  a  doubling  in 
all  tariff  duties,  which  was  done  in  1813  as  a  war 
measure.  But  a  return  of  peace  tlureatened  to  do 
away  with  this  artificial  situation,  in  which  many 
factors  were  combining  to  stimulate  the  b^;in- 
nings  of  industry,  and  this  the  manufacturera 
clearly  recognized.  In  February,  1816,  Mr.  Dal- 
las, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  a  report 
to  congress  on  the  tariff,  and  the  committee  on 
commerce  and  manufactures  laid  before  the  houso 
a  report  in  which  a  protective  policy  was  strongly 
urged.  One  month  later  Mr.  Lowndes  repotted 
a  bill  from  the  conunittee  of  ways  and  means. 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  in  the  course  of  debate  that  the 
capital  formerly  employed  in  commerce  had  by 
the  war  been  turned  into  manufactures.  *'  This» 
if  things  continue  as  they  are,  will  be  its  direction. 
It  will  introduce  a  new  era  in  our  affairs,  in  many 
respects  highly  advantageous,  and  ought  to  be 
countenanc»ed  by  the  government  *  *  He 
then  said,  that  war  alone  furnished  sufficient  stim- 
ulus, and  perhaps  too  much,  as  It  would  make 
their  growth  unnaturally  rapid;  but  that,  on  the 
return  of  peace,  it  would  then  be  time  for  us  to 
show  our  affection  for  them.  But  it  will  no 
doubt  be  said,  if  they  are  so  far  established,  and 
if  the  situation  of  the  country  is  so  favorable  to 
their  growth.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  affording 
them  protection?  It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  contingency.  Besides,  capital  is  not  yet, 
and  can  not  for  some  time  be,  adjusted  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  Tbere  is,  in  fact,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  temporary  causes,  a  great  pressure  on 
these  esUblishments.    They  had  extended  so  rap- 
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idly  during  the  late  war,  that  many,  he  feared, 
were  without  the  requisite  surplus  of  capital  or 
skill  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  Should  such 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  would  give  a  backset,  and 
might,  to  a  great  extent,  endanger  their  ultimate 
aucoess.  Should  the  present  owners  be  ruined, 
and  the  workmen  dispersed  and  turned  to  other 
pursuits,  the  country  would  sustain  a  great  loss. 
Such  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  fact  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  if  not  protected."  (Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  169.)  This  utterance  is  very  significant  as  com- 
ing from  a  southern  man.  In  fact,  in  this  in- 
stance it  was  the  south  that  favored,  and  the 
north  that  opposed,  protection;  and  Webster  al- 
wa3rs  referred  to  the  tariff  of  1816  as  a  South 
Carolina  measure.  (Works,  vol.  iii. ,  pp.  297, 602.) 
Very  little  of  the  long  debate  that  followed  on 
the  bill  has  been  preserved;  the  measure  passed 
the  house  by  a  vote  of  88  to  54,  and  the  senate  by 
one  of  25  to  7.  It  became  a  law  April  27,  1816. 
—  This  tariff  not  only  marked  the  introduction  of 
an  entirely  new  principle,  being  intended  as  a  pro- 
tective tariff  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  but  there 
was  also  a  tendency  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
apeciflc  duties.  There  was  also  introduced  what 
was  called  the  minimum  principle,  which  was  in 
effect  a  specific  duty.  Thus,  the  duty  upon  cot- 
ton goods  was  25  per  cent.,  but  all  goods  that  cost 
less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  yard  were  to  be 
deemed  to  have  cost  twenty-five  cents,  on  which 
the  duty  at  25  per  cent,  would  amount  to  six  and 
one-fourth  cents,  so  that  the  minimum  duty  which 
<x>uld  be  paid  on  cottons  was  six  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  yard.  Still,  little  was  accomplished  by 
the  measure.  It  was  intended  to  break  the  fall  of 
the  manufacturers,  taking  them  gradually  down 
stairs  instead  of  throwing  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow. But  the  enormdus  importations  even  under 
the  new  rates  of  duties,  while  it  filled  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  produced  a  revulsion  in  the  markets 
of  a  country  already  disturbed  and  impoverished 
by  the  effects  of  the  war.  A  period  of  specula- 
tion was  entered  upon,  and  it  was  greatly  aided 
and  its  results  aggravated  by  the  excessive  issues 
of  paper  money.  "  The  new  tariff  did  not  have 
the  anticipated  effect  in  aiding  manufactures;  on 
the  other  hand,  by  tempting  larger  investments  in 
the  hope  of  anticipated  profits,  it  increased  the 
competition,  while  it  dilated  the  circle  of  manu- 
facturing interests.  The  capital  of  New  England 
went  more  decidedly  into  that  branch  of  industry, 
so  much  so  that  the  voice  of  New  England  be- 
gan now  to  be  decidedly  on  the  side  of  protection. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  competition  had  much 
to  do  with  the  continued  alleged  distress  of  the 
manufacturers,"  a  distress  that  was  augmented  by 
depressed  markets  and  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  war.  The  cry  arose  that  more  protection  was 
needed,  that  British  manufacturers  were  in  lefigue 
against  American  industry,  and  naturally  ended  in 
an  organized  movement  for  higher  duties,  in 
spite  of  the  mass  of  evidence  offered  that  they 
would,  if  granted,  only  produce  more  competiUon 
and  a  more  complex  but  artificial  condition  of  in- 


dustry. The  crisis  of  1819  materially  aided  the  pro- 
tectionists, who  may  now  be  recognized  as  a  party, 
and  having  an  organ  in  Niles'  "Weekly  R^;ia- 
ter. "   "  National  interests  and  domestic  manufact- 
ures "  were  taken  up  as  a  war  cry,  and  societiea 
for  the  promotion   of  domestic  industry  were 
formed  in  many  states.    These  from  time  to  time 
held  conventions,  and  formulated  long  addresses 
to  the  people,  in  which  the  hard  times,  the  fiend- 
ishness  of  the  British  government  and  of  British 
manufacturers,  and  the  necessity  of  higher  da- 
ties  and  more  protection,  were  set  forth  in  terms 
calculated  to  make  the  blood  of  every  American 
boil.  —This  led  up  to  an  attempt  in  1820  to  paas 
a  high  tariff  measure,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
credit  system,  which  then  applied  to  imports,  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  modem  warehouse  sys- 
tem.   Auctions,  by  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
country  was  flooded  with  foreign  goods  to  the 
detriment  of  domestic  manufactures,  were  to  be 
taxed,  in  order  that  the  number  and  transactions 
might  be  diminished.    Had  the  national  finances 
permitted  such  a  reduction  in  revenue  from  cus- 
toms, the  tariff  measure  would  have  prohibited 
the  importation  of  iron,  cottons  and  woolens,  to 
such  an  extent  had  the  protective  sentiment  grown 
among  a  very  small  but  influential  party.    The 
main  support,  however,  for  any  further  modifi- 
cation in  rates  lay  in  the  maintenance  by  foreign 
nations  of  their  restrictions  upon  trade.      The 
most  important  increase  applied  to  cottons  and 
woolens.     That  on  woolens  was  in  retaliation 
of   the  hi^er  duties  which  England  imposed 
upon  wools,  and  which  threatened  to  entirely  ex- 
clude American  woob  from  the  English  mar- 
kets.   France  heavily  taxed  our  cotton.     A  fur- 
ther grievance  lay  in  the  hi^  duties  imposed  by 
European  nations  upon  wheat,  which  was  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.    Discriminating  duties 
on  cotton  brought  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  were  favored,  because  it  was  claimed  those 
countries  consumed  none  of  our  raw  materials,  af- 
forded no  market  for  our  produce,  employed  none 
of  our  -labor,  and  exhausted  our  specie.    No  act, 
however,  was  passed,  and  no  change  was  made 
until  1824,  when  a  general  tariff  measure  became 
a  law.  —  The  commercial  and  industrial  conditioii 
had  remained  much  depressed  since  the  crisis  of 
1819,  which  had  resulted  from  overtrading  and 
reckless  banking.    According  to  Mr.  Clay  (speech, 
March,  1824),  the  general  distress  of  the  coun- 
try was  indicated  "by  the  diminished  exports  of 
native  produce;  by  the  depressed  and  reduced 
state  of  our  foreign  navigation;  by  our  dimin- 
ished commerce;  by  successive  unthreshed  crops 
of  grain,  perishing  in  our  bams  and  bam  yards 
for  the  want  of  a  poarket;  by  the  alarming  dimi- 
nution of  the  circulating  medium;  by  the  numer- 
ous bankmptcies,    not  limited  to   the  trading 
classes,  but  extending  to  all  orders  of  society;  by 
a  universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment, 
and  a  consequent   reduction  of    the  wages  of 
labor;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situa- 
tions, not  for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the 
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perfonnance  of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a 
means  of  private  subsistence ;  by  the  reluctant 
resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money;  by  the 
mterrention  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation 
Detween  debtor  and  creditor  ;  and,  aboye  all,  by 
the  low  and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost 
every  description  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation."  He  therefore  thought  it  a 
fitting  time  to  introduce  a  "genuine  American 
policy/'  the  object  of  which  was  to  create  a  home 
market  for  the  produce  of  American  labor,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  a  policy  that  would  directly  af- 
ford relief  to  manufactures  only.  Mr.  Webster 
made  a  most  masterly  speech  in  reply,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  questioned  the  universal  dis- 
tress of  the  country  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Clay, 
while  admitting  the  depression,  and  said,  "when 
we  talk,  therefore,  of  protecting  industry,  let  us 
remember  that  the  first  measure  for  that  end  is  to 
secure  it  in  its  earnings ;  to  assure  it  that  it  shall 
receive  its  own.  Before  we  invent  new  modes  of 
raising  prices,  let  us  take  care  that  existing  prices 
are  not  rendered  wholly  unavailable  by  making 
them  capable  of  being  paid  in  depreciated  paper." 
As  the  presidential  election  was  then  depending, 
political  matters  were  dragged  into  the  debates, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  it  was  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  congress  had  the  constitutional 
power  to  pass  a  measure  purely  for  protection, 
and  not  as  a  revenue  act.  The  debates  in  the 
house  lasted  more  than  ten  weeks,  and  then  the 
bill  passed  by  only  a  majority  of  five  votes,  sev- 
eral of  the  members  being  brought  into  the  hall  on 
their  sick  couches  in  order  that  theh*  votes  might 
not  be  lost  In  the  senate  it  commanded  a  major- 
ity of  four  votes.  It  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
political  measure,  nor  yet  as  a  party  question. 
Adams,  Clay  and  Jackson,  all  voted  for  it;  the 
southern  states  were  dissatisfied  with  the  result, 
as  was  also  New  England..  But  as  iron,  wool, 
hemp  and  sugar  received  protection,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  western  and  middle  states  received 
sufficient  support  to  pass  the  bill.  The  average 
rate  of  duties  under  the  law  of  May  23,  1824,  was 
87  per  cent.  — Those  who  supposed  that  the  pro- 
tectionists would  be  contented  with  their  victory 
were  much  mistaken.  No  sooner  was  the  tariff  of 
1824  gained,  when  an  agitation  for  higher  duties 
was  begun,  the  general  depression  and  the  illib- 
eral commercial  policies  of  other  nations  being 
the  main  pretexts.  A  change,  however,  was  tak- 
ing place  in  England,  which  in  a  measure  com- 
pelled the  protectionists  to  seek  new  reasons  for 
their  movement.  The  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  had  been  the  cause  of 
much  retaliatory  legislation  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  since  1815 ;  but  in  spite 
of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  a  profitable  though 
illegal  commerce  was  maintained  by  American 
merchants.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  English 
parliament  had  not  only  aroused  our  congress,  but 
had  given  rise  to  threats  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  o&er  European  nations.  Mr.  Huskisson,  then 
president  of  the  English  board  of  trade,  was  wise 


enough  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
commercial  policy,  and  inaugurated  his  system  of 
reciprocity  in  1828,  which  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  following  year.  This  marks  the  first  breach 
made  in  England's  protective  system,  and  logic- 
ally led  up  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  so  that  at  the  very 
time  that  England  was  throwing  open  her  ports 
and  removing  the  restrictions  that  were  imposed 
on  her  commerce,  the  United  States  was  preparing 
to  increase  the  tariff  and  raise  higher  the  barriers 
which  were  intended  to  limit  her  foreign  trade. 
—  In  1826  a  financial  crisis  occurred,  which  was 
caused  by  a  great  expansion  in  the  paper  circula- 
tion, and  was  precipitated  by  extensive  failures  in 
London.  This  gave  the  protectionists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attribute  the  distress  to  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  of  1824.  The  importations  were  large; 
and,  owing  to  changes  in  the  English  customs  by 
which  important  advantages  were  gained  by  the 
English  manufacturers,  it  was  argued  that  the 
woolen  industry,  which  had  grown  enormously 
since  the  peace,  encouraged  by  tlie  federal  legisla- 
tion, would  be  ruined  unless  further  protection 
was  afforded.  This  indicated  a  marked  change 
in  policy,  as  Prof.  Sumner  points  out.  Former- 
ly the  "American  system  "meant  retaliation  to 
force  a  foreign  nation  to  break  down  its  protect- 
ive system;  it  was  now  an  instrument  to  counter- 
vail and  offset  any  foreign  legislation,  even  in  the 
direction  of  freedom  and  reform  or  advance  in 
civilization,  if  that  legislation  favored  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  (Life  of  Jackson,  pp.  196, 
198.)  — Another  marked  change  of  opinion  was 
now  seen.  New  England  had  heretofore  opposed 
protection  as  hostile  to  her  commercial  interests. 
Manufactures  were  now  springing  up  in  those 
states,  and  had  made  such  progress  as  to  create  a 
revulsion  in  public  sentiment ;  and  in  1826  a  peti- 
tion went  up  from  Boston,  praying  for  higher 
duties  on  woolens  in  order  to  protect  this  impor- 
tant industry  in  New  England.  In  1827  a  bill  to 
increase  the  duties  on  woolens  passed  the  house, 
but  failed  to  become  a  law.  Even  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  good  protectionist,  was  opposed 
to  it,  "as  prohibitive  in  its  nature,  and  in  no 
shape  one  for  revenue.  He  had  voted  for  the 
protection  upon  woolens  in  1824,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  favor  the  prohibition  now 
proposed."  "  Politics  ran  very  high  on  this  bill. 
In  fact,  they  quite  superseded  all  the  economic 
interests.  *  *  Passion  began  now  to  enter  into 
tariff  discussion,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
southerners,  but  also  between  the  wool  men  and 
the  woolen  men,  each  of  whom  thought  the  other 
grasping,  and  that  each  was  to  be  defeated  in  his 
purpose  by  the  other."  (Sumner.)  The  rejection 
of  the  measure,  however,  only  served  to  increase 
the  efforts  of  its  friends.  A  convention  of  wool 
growers  and  manufacturers  was  held  in  July, 
1827,  at  Harrisburg,  and  the  iron,  glass,  wool, 
woolen,  hemp  and  flax  interests  were  represented, 
and  asked  to  be  recognized  in  any  scheme  of  pro- 
tection.   The  presidential  election  was  to  occur 
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in  the  next  year,  and  the  tariff  was  made  a  leading 
issue.  The  sectional  feeling  was  being  strongly 
developed.  The  planting  states  of  the  south  be- 
came more  determined  to  resist  a  policy  which 
they  regarded  as  benefiting  the  north  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  the  north  and  east  became  more  urgent 
in  demanding  a  continuance  of  a  system  which, 
they  alleged,  had  tempted  their  capital  intoin- 
Testments  tl^t  must  inevitably  be  ruined,  unless 
the  protectiye  policy  was  not  only  maintained,  but 
extended.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Rush,  took  up  the  question  in  his  report,  and 
claimed,  that,  as  the  land  laws  of  the  country 
protected  agriculture,  at  least  a  like  amount  of 
protection  should  be  giyen  to  industry.  (See  ar- 
ticle on  PxTBLio  Laitdb  in  this  Yolume,  p.  472.) 
^  A  tariff  bill  was  drawn  up  by  Silas  Wright, 
of  New  York,  and  he  defended  its  protective 
features  on  the  ground  that  "it  was  intended 
to  turn  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  working  up  of  domestic  raw  material, 
and  not  foreign  raw  materials."  What  followed 
can  best  be  d^crlbed  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Sum- 
ner: "Mallary  tried  to  introduce  those  proposi- 
tions [of  the  Harrisburg  conyention]  as  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  house.  All  the  inter- 
ests, industrial  and  political,  pounced  upon  the 
bill  to  try  to  amend  it  to  their  notions.  New  En- 
gland and  the  Adams  men  wanted  hi^  duties  on 
woolens  and  cottons,  and  low  duties  on  wool, 
iron,  hemp,  salt  and  molasses  (the  raw  material  of 
rum).  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  wanted 
high  taxes  on  iron,  wool,  hemp,  molasses  (protec- 
tion to  whisky),  and  low  taxes  on  woolens  and 
cottons.  The  southerners  wanted  low  taxes  on 
eveiything,  but  especially  on  finished  goods,  and 
if  there  were  to  be  heavy  taxes  on  these  latter 
they  did  not  care  how  heavy  the  taxes  on  the  raw 
materials  were  made.  *  *  The  act  which  re- 
sulted from  the  scramble  of  sdfish  special  interests 
was  an  economic  monstrodty."  The  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  protested  against  the  bill,  but  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  106  to  74.  Mr.  Wilde  moved 
to  amend  the  title  by  adding  the  words  "  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,"  a 
motion  that  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Randolph,  be- 
cause he  said  domestic  manufactures  were  those 
carried  on  in  the  families  of  farmers,  and  *'  this 
bill  was  to  rob  and  plunder  one-half  of  the  Union 
for  the  benefit  of  the  residue."  Mr.  Drajrton  also 
.moved  to  change  the  title  so  that  it  might  read 
"in  order  to  increase  the  profits  of  certain  num- 
ufactui'es."  The  tariff  of  1828  become  known  as 
the  "tariff  of  abominations."  It  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  nullification  movement.  (See 
Nullification.)  —  In  her  protest  agaifist  the 
tariff  hiw  of  1828  South  Carolina  spoke  of  it  as 
"  in  violation  of  state  rights,  and  a  usurpation  by 
congress  of  powers  not  granted  to  it  by  the  con- 
stitution; that  the  power  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  any  other 
than  a  consolidated  government;  that  the  power 
to  protect  manufactures  is  nowhere  granted  to 
congress,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reserved  to 


the  states;  that,  if  it  had  the  power,  yet  a  tviff 
grossly  unequal  and  oppressive  is  such  an  abuae 
of  that  power  as  is  incompatible  with  a  free  gow- 
emment;  that  the  interests  of  South  Carolina  are 
agricultural,  and  to  cut  off  her  foreign  market, 
and  confine  her  products  to  an  inadequate  home 
market,  is  to  reduce  her  to  poverty.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  the  state  protests  against  the 
tariff  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive  and  unjust." 
North  Carolina  also  protested  against  the  law,  and 
Alabama  and  Georgia  denied  the  power  of  oon- 
gress  to  lay  duties  for  protection.  In  1820  the 
feeling  in  the  southern  states  was  very  strong 
against  the  tariff,  and  threats  of  nullification  and 
secession  were  freely  made.  In  1880  the  tariff  was 
more  strictly  enf  cxced  in  spite  of  a  movement 
looking  to  reductions  in  the  rates  of  duties,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  free  trade  convention  was 
convened  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  protectionists 
met  in  New  York.  Addresses  to  congress  were 
issued  by  each  faction,  and  the  next  session  of 
congress  was  full  of  the  tariff.  The  president  had 
recommended  a  revision  in  his  message,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  south  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent Two  bills  were  prepared  by  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  and  a  third  was  preaeoted 
by  the  committee  on  manufactures;  the  secrelaiy 
of  the  treasury  had  his  bill,  and  the  senate  com- 
piled the  fifth  measure.  The  result  was  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  maintained  all  of  the  protect- 
ive features  of  the  tariff  of  1888  whUe  reducing 
or  abolishing  many  of  the  revenue  taxes.  The 
tax  on  iron  was  reduced,  that  on  cottons  was 
unchanged,  and  that  on  woolens  was  increased, 
while  some  of  the  raw  wools  were  made  free  of 
duty.  This  measure  was  passed  on  July  14, 1882; 
in  November  a  convention  in  South  Carolina  de- 
chired  the  acts  of  1828  and  1882  null  and  void  in 
that  state.  The  president  issued  his  proclaniation 
against  nullification,  and  in  his  annual  message 
advocated  as  early  a  reduction  of  duties  to  the 
revenue  standard  as  a  just  regard  to  the  faith  of 
the  government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
large  capital  invested  in  establishments  of  domes- 
tic industry,  might  permit.  In  January,  1883,  a 
bill  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  was  reported  to 
congress.  The  state  legislatures  took  a  part  in  the 
controversy.  Alabama,  Ckorgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina condemned  the  tariff  as  unconstitutional, 
while  New  Hampshire  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  reducing  the  tariff  to  the  revenue  standard. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Yermoitt,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  thought  that  the  tariff 
ought  not  to  be  reduced.  In  February  Mr.  Clay  in- 
troduced a  measure  that  was  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  all  tariff  bills  tiien  pending,  and  looked 
toward  a  gradual  reduction  in  duties:  of  all  duties 
which  were  over  20  per  cent  by  the  act  of  1888, 
one-tenth  of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent  was  to  be 
struck  off  after  September,  1885,  and  one-tenth 
each  alternate  year  thereafter  until  1841.  As 
first  dnwn  the  preamble  stated  that,  after  March, 
1840,  all  duties  should  be  equal,  "and  solely  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  providing  sudi 
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lerenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  ex- 
penditure by  the  government,  without  regard  to 
the  protection  or  encouragement  of  any  branch  of 
domestic  industry  whatever. "  The  enforcing  and 
tariff  acts  were  carried  through  together.  This 
was  the  famous  ''compromise"  tariff,  and  was 
followed  by  a  repeal  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina 
of  the  nullification  law.  **  This  tariff,"  says  Sum- 
ner, in  his  ''History  of  American  Currency," 
"  was  dec^tive  and  complicated.  It  had  no  prin- 
ciple of  economic  science  at  its  root—neither  pro- 
tection, nor  free  trade.  It  was  patched  up  as  a 
concession,  although  it  really  made  very  little,  and 
its  provisions  were  so  intricate  and  contradictory 
that  it  produced  little  revenue.  Specific  duties 
were  unaffected  by  it,  and  these  included  books, 
paper,  glass  and  sugar.  It  did  not  run  its  course 
without  important  modifications  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection, for  it  could  not  bind  future  congresses, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  horizontal  rate  of  20  per 
cent. — a  doctrine  which  had  no  scientific  basis — 
produced  an  increase  on  many  articles."  Else- 
where the  same  writer  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  pure 
poMcttl  makeshift,"  in  which  the  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  had  no  consideration."  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton, in  his  "Thhty  Years  in  the  United  States 
Senate,"  has  several  chapters  on  this  measure, 
which  should  be  consulted.)  —  The  four  years 
after  1888  were  marked  by  great  speculation, 
which  was  chiefly  directed  toward  schemes  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  culminated  in  the  crisis 
of  1887.  The  depression  that  naturally  followed 
was  made  use  of  by  protectionists,  and  hard  times, 
produced  by  low  duties  and  insufficient  protec- 
tion, was  again  a  prominent  cry.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  1886  the  government  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  distribute  a  large  surplus  revenue  among 
the  states,  in  1888  it  stood  in  need  of  a  larger 
income.  The  compromise  bill  had  guaranteed 
that  after  1842  the  highest  duty  levied  should 
not  exceed  20  per  cent,  except  in  case  of  war, 
and  in  order  to  maintain  this  guarantee  a  20  per 
cent,  duty  was  levied  upon  many  new  commodi- 
ties, but  without  producing  the  requisito  increase 
of  revenue.  In  1841  a  home  league  was  formed, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  agitate  for  high 
duties,  and  the  president's  message  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  congress.  A  provisional  tariff  bill,  by  which 
the  operations  of  the  existing  tariff  were  to  be  con- 
tinued untU  August,  1842,  passed  the  house,  but 
in  the  senate  was  amended  by  a  proviso  postpon- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  until  the  same  date.  The  president  vetoed 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  abrogated  the  provisions 
of  the  "  compromise  act,"  and  for  other  reasons. 
Congress  did  not  pass  the  measure  over  the  presi- 
dent's veto,  but  incorporated  the  same  proviso 
respecting  distribution  into  a  general  tariff  law, 
which  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  president  ob- 
jected to  it,  first,  on  the  ground  that  the  bill 
united  two  subjects  which,  so  fur  from  having 
any  affinity  to  one  another,  were  wholly  incon- 
gruous in  their  character,  as  it  was  both  a  rev- 


enue and  an  appropriation  bill;  secondly,  the 
treasury  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment, the  bill  proposed  to  give  away  a  fruitful 
source  of  revenue,  a  proceeding  which  he  re- 
garded as  being  highly  impolitic,  if  not  uncon 
stitutional;  and  thirdly,  because  it  was  also  in 
violation  of  what  was  intended  to  be  inviolable 
as  a  compromise  in  relation  to  the  tariff  system. 
A  general  tariff  act  was  passed  without  the  ob- 
noxious clause,  and  was  a  return  to  protection. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  levied  upon  dutiable 
imports  was  about  88  per  cent.,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  "home  valuations,"  which  luul  been 
adopted  in  the  compromise  tariff,  was  dropped. 
In  1844  Mr.  Polk  became  president,  and,  as  a 
southern  man,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
advocate  a  policy  other  than  protective  as  a  ba- 
sis for  tariff  revision.  —  It  will  now  be  conve- 
nient to  note  some  of  the  changes  in  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  since  1825.  Up  to  that 
time,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  main  object  of 
the  tariff  was  to  countervail  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  other  nations.  It  was  an  instru- 
0ient  for  retaliation,  by  which  il  was  hoped  that 
concessions  could  be  wrung  from  those  countries 
with  which  we  might  have  commercial  relations. 
"To  all  the  powers  that  wish  'free  trade,'  we 
say.  Let  free  trade  be;  to  all  that  will  restrict  us, 
we  say.  Let  restriction  be."  So  wrote  that  ardent 
protectionist,  Niles,  in  1826.  Now,  however,  when 
England  was  preparing  to  mitigate  the  many  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  that  she  had  imposed 
upon  her  foreign  commerce,  it  was  claimed  that 
her  action  would  prove  of  injury  to  American  in- 
terests, industrial  and  commercial,  and  that  we 
must  increase  our  restrictions  in  order  that  these 
interests  mi^t  not  suffer,  but  be  amply  protected. 
When  Great  Britain  reduced  the  t^iff  on  wools, 
a  commodity  that  congress  had  more  highly  taxed 
in  1824,  Mr.  Everett  said,  "Unless  the  American 
people  think  it  just  and  fair  that  the  laws  passed 
by  the  American  congress  for  the  protection  of 
American  industry  should  be  repealed  by  the 
British  parliament,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  supply  of  our  market  to  the  British 
manufacturer  to  the  end  of  time,  it  was  the  duty 
of  congress  to  counteract  this  movement,"  and 
again,  "  Believing,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  wish 
to  single  it  out  (the  manufacture  of  woolens)  for 
unfriendly  legislation  at  home,  I  can  not  sit  stUl, 
and  see  the  gigantic  arm  of  the  British  govern- 
ment stretched  out  across  the  Atlantic,  avowedly 
to  crush  it."  In  1882  the  doctrine  that  a  high 
tariff  meant  low  prices  was  prominenUy  advanced, 
and  somewhat  later  the  balance  of  trade  theory, 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  causing  a 
drain  of  specie  to  the  manifest  impoverishment  of 
the  country,  was  harped  upon.  -But  all  through 
this  period  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting "infant  industries"  were  constantly  de- 
pended upon  by  the  defenders  of  the  "American 
policy,"  and  as  a  coroUary  to  this  a  home  market 
for  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  country, 
now  excluded  from  foreign  markets,  was  to  be 
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created  and  maintained.  In  1889  the  agitation 
against  the  com  laws  was  begun  in  England,  and 
resulted  in  their  repeal  in  1840.  In  1849  another 
important  step  was  taken,  in  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws.  Meanwhile  a  change  was  oc- 
curring in  the  complexion  of  the  tariff  debates  in 
this  country.  **  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1840,  protection  was  advocated,  I  believe  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  ground  that  American  labor 
should  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  less 
highly  paid  foreign  labor.  The  pauper-labor  argu- 
ment appeared  full-fledged  in  the  tariff  debates  of 
1843;  and  since  that  time  it  has  remained  the  chief 
consideration  impressed  on  the  popular  mind  in 
connection  with  the  tariff."  (Taussig.)— Mr.  Polk, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  was  conservative.  "I 
have  heretofore  declared  to  my  fellow-citisens, 
that  in  my  Judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  extend,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  to  do 
so,  by  its  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  means  with- 
in its  power,  fair  and  Just  protection  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  embracing 
agriculture,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts, 
commerce  and  navigation.  I  have  also  declared 
my  opinion  to  be  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue; 
and  that,  in  adjusting  the  details  of  such  a  tariff, 
I  have  sanctioned  such  moderate  discriminating 
duties  as  would  produce  the  amount  of  revenue 
needed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  reasonable 
incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry;  and 
that  I  was  opposed  to  a  tariff  for  protection  mere- 
ly, and  not  for  revenue.'*  While  Mr.  Polk  thus 
confined  himself  to  general  phrases,  his  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  prepared 
a  report  in  which  his  treatment  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Hamilton's  famous 
report  on  manufactures.  It  stamped  Mr.  Walker 
as  an  economist  and  practical  financier  of  the 
highest  order,  and  his  utterances  mark  an  impor- 
tant stage  of  tariff  legislation  in  this  country. 
He  laid  down  the  following  general  principles  as 
a  basis  for  revising  the  revenue  laws:  1,  that  no 
more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary 
for  the  wants  of  the  government,  economically 
administered;  2,  that  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any 
article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue;  8,  that  below  such 
rate  discrimination  may  be  made,  descendinj^  in 
the  scale  of  duties,  or,  for  imperative  reasons, 
the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free 
from  all  duty;  4,  that  the  maximum  revenue  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  luxuries;  5,  that  all  mini- 
mums  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished, 
and  ad  valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place, 
care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraudulent  in- 
voices and  undervaluation,  and  to  assess  the  duty 
upon  the  actual  market  value;  6,  that  the  duty 
should  be  so  infposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as 
possible  throughout  the  Union,  discriminating 
neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section.  —  In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Walker's  views,  the  tariff  of 
1846  was  framed.  He  divided  his  classification 
into  nine  schedules,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
rate  of  duty  (comprising  many  articles),  running 


from  100  per  cent,  (distilled  spirits  and  brandy), 
down  to  5  per  cent,  (the  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture). This  number  of  schedules  was  in  the 
bill  altered  to  eight,  and  the  highest  duty  leirfed 
was  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  bill  also  al- 
lowed the  warehousing  privilege  for  the  first  time. 
(See  Warbhoubb  Ststbm.)  After  a  general  de- 
bate the  measure  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
114  to  95,  but  was  nearly  killed  in  the  senate,  be- 
ing passed  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.  The  average  rate  of  duty  un- 
der this  act  was  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  it  pro- 
duced an  average  annual  revenue  of  $46,000,000, 
as  against  one  of  $96,000,000  under  the  tariff  of 
1842.  —  Of  the  consequences  of  this  "revenue 
tariff  of  1846,"  Prof.  Sumner  says:  "Tiie  period 
from  1846  to  1860  was  our  period  of  comparative 
free  trade.  The  sub-treasury  act  of  1846  removed 
subjects  of  currency  and  banking  from  national 
legislation.  Thus  these  two  topics  were  for  a 
time  laid  aside.  For  an  industrial  history  of  the 
United  States,  no  period  presents  greater  interest 
than  this.  It  was  a  period  of  very  great  and  veiy 
solid  prosperity.  The  tariff  was  bad  and  vexa- 
tious in  many  ways,  if  we  regard  it  from  the 
standpoint  either  of  free  trade  or  revenue  tariff, 
but  its  rates  were  low  and  its  effects  limited.  It 
was  called  '  a  revenue  tariff  with  incidental  pro- 
tection.' The  manufactures  which,  it  had  been 
said,  would  perish,  did  not  perish,  and  did  not 
gain  sudden  and  exorbitant  profits.  They  made 
steady  and  genuine  progress.  The  repeal  of  the 
English  com  laws  in  1846  opened  a  large  market 
for  American  agricultural  products,  and  took  away 
the  old  argument  which  Niles  and  Carey  had  used 
with  such  f  orc%,  that  England  wanted  other  coun- 
tries to  have  free  trade,  but  would  not  take  their 
products.  The  effect  on  both  countries  was  most 
happy.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  system  was  gone 
forever,  and  that  these  two  great  nations,  with 
free  industiy  and  free  trade,  were  to  pour  in- 
creased wealth  upon  each  other.  The  fierce  dog- 
matism of  protection  and  its  deeply  rooted  prej- 
udices seemed  to  have  undergone  a  fatal  blow. 
Our  shipping  rapidly  increased.  Our  cotton  crop 
grew  larger  and  larger.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  added  mightily  to  the  exiwnsion  of 
prosperity.  The  states,  indeed,  repeated  our  old 
currency  follies,  and  the  panic  of  1857  resulted, 
but  it  was  only  a  stumble  in  a  career  of  headlong 
prosperity.  -We  recovered  from  it  in  a  twelve- 
month. Slavery  agitation  marked  this  period 
politically,  and  if  people  look  back  to  it  now 
they  think  most  of  that;  but  industrially  and 
economically,  and  I  wiU  add  also,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  period  from  the 
Mexican  to  the  civil  war  is  our  golden  age,  if 
we  have  any.  As  far  as  the  balance  of  trade  ia 
concerned,  it  never  was  more  regular  and  equal 
than  in  this  period."  (Lectures  on  Protection,  p. 
64.)  —  llie  revenue  collected  under  this  tariff  was 
so  large,  that,  in  1857,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
duce it,  as  the  circulating  medium  of  the  countiy 
was  being  locked  up  in  the  treasury.    An  attempt 
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was  made  to  pass  a  protective  taiifF,  but  it  was 
defeated.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  rec- 
ommended that  raw  materials  should  be  made  free 
of  duty,  and  also  salt,  as  a  necessity  for  the  west- 
em  packer.  The  eastern  manufacturers  favored 
this  measure,  and  wool  was  the  most  difficult 
commodity  to  rate,  as  the  west  wished  it  made 
dutiable  and  protected.  The  tariff  of  1867  was 
denounced  as  the  result  of  a  "fraudulent  com- 
bination of  those  who  favored  the  protection  of 
hemp,  sugar,  iron  and  the  woolen  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  blow  at  the  wool 
grower."  By  this  act  the  average  duty  was  low- 
ered to  about  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. —  The  crisis 
of  1857  was  followed  by  deficits  in  the  government 
finances,  and  it  became  necessary  to  revise  the 
tariff.  In  1861  a  measure  known  as  the  ''  Morrill 
tariff"  was  passed,  which  was  a  decided  step 
toward  a  protective  measure,  but  it  remained  in 
force  only  a  few  months.  The  war  created  ne- 
cessiUes  which  compelled  the  government  to  seek 
every  possible  source  of  revenue,  and  while  the 
dilatory  and  tentative  tax  methods  applied  in  the 
first  years  of  the  war  only  complicated  matters,  and 
forced  the  government  to  have  recourse  to  that 
most  dangerous  of  financial  expedients,  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency,  the  tax  privilege  was 
exercised  as  far  as  it  could  be  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  these  year^  the  tariff  was  carried 
from  a  low  and  revenue  rate  of  duty  to  one  of 
extreme  protection — not  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion, but  in  order  to  obtain  revenue.  An  internal 
revenue  system  that  was  all-pervading  was  im- 
posed, and  it  was  to  counteract  the  high  taxes  lev- 
ied under  this  system  that  many  of  the  tariff  duties 
were  carried  to  such  an  excessive  point.  Measure 
after  measure  raising  duties  was  adopted  between 
the  years  1861  and  1866,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
protective  duties  should  creep  in.  Settled  policy 
there  was  none,  and  while  revenue  was  always  the 
plea  for  action,  the  duties  imposed  often  defeated 
that  plea,  by  becoming  prohibitive.  Everything 
was  taxed,  and,  under  customs  and  excise  laws, 
commodities  might  be  taxed  many  times.  On  the 
return  of  peace  tlie  important  changes  made  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  internal  revenue  system,  and 
the  perpetual  tinkering  of  the  tariff  had  served  to 
bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  many  protective  fea- 
tures it  contained.  ' '  With  the  termination  of  the 
war,"  writes  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  when  special 
commissioner  of  the  revenues,  **  and  with  accruing 
receipts  from  the  tariff  in  excess  of  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  treasury,  the  popular  tendency, 
as  expressed  by  legislation,  accomplished  or  pro- 
jected, has  been  to  reverse  the  order  of  importance 
of  these  two  principles,  and  to  make  the  idea  of 
revenue  subordinate  to  protection  rather  than  pro- 
tection subordinate  to  revenue.  And  in  carrying 
oat,  furthermore,  the  idea  of  protection,  but  one 
rule  for  guidance  would  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  for  legislation,  viz.,  the  assumption  that 
whatever  rate  of  duty  could  be  shown  to  be  for 
the  advantage  of  any  private  interest,  the  same 
would  prove  equally  advantageous  to  the  interests 
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of  the  whole  country.  The  result  has  been  a  tariff 
based  upon  small  issues  rather  than  upon  any  great 
national  principle ;  a  tariff  which  is  unjust  and 
unequal;  which  needlessly  enhances  prices;  which 
takes  far  more  indirectly  from  the  people  than  is 
received  into  the  treasury;  which  renders  an  ex- 
change of  domestic  for  foreign  commodities  nearly 
impossible ;  which  necessitates  the  continual  ex- 
portation of  obligations  of  national  indebtedness 
and  of  the  precious  metals;  and  which,  while  pro- 
fessing to  protect  American  industry,  really,  in 
many  cases,  discriminates  against  it.  *  *  One 
of  the  first  things  that  an  analysis  [of  the  existing 
turiff]  will  show  is,  that  every  interest  that  has  been 
strong  enough  or  sufficiently  persistent  to  secure 
efficient  representation  at  Washington,  has  received 
a  full  measure  of  attention,  while  every  other  in- 
terest that  has  not  had  sufficient  strength  behind  it 
to  prompt  to  action  has  been  imperfectly  treated, 
or  entirely  neglected."  —  The  effect  of  the  com- 
missioner's recommendations  was  to  lead  up  to  a 
general  debate  on  taxation  in  1870.  A  bill  which 
originally  proposed  to  touch  only  internal  duties, 
was  gradually  enlarged  until  it  covered  not  only 
excise,  but  also  customs  duties.  Protection  had 
now  become  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  the  party  in  power,  and  most  of  the 
protective  features  of  the  tariff  were  retained  un- 
der the  new  measure,  which  became  a  law  July 
14,  1870,  and  whatever  reductions  were  made  ap- 
plied to  commodities  in  common  use,  like  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  or  luxuries,  like  wines,  spirits, 
brandy,  etc.  The  reduction  in  revenue  by  these 
changes  was  estimated  to  be  about  $^,000,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  internal  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  $55,000,000  were  removed.  The  real  burden  of 
the  tariff  was  hardly  lightened,  as  the  high  duties 
on  the  necessaries  of  life  remained.  In  1871  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeal  the  duty  on  coal,'  but  it 
failed.  The  question  of  protection ,  however,  came 
up,  and  to  prevent  further  discussion  the  duties 
were  removed  from  tea  and  coffee  (1872),  and  in 
the  same  year  a  general  tariff  was  passed,  which 
still  left  the  protective  duties  almost  unchanged; 
admitting  large  classes  of  manufactures  to  a  re- 
duction of  10  per  cent,  without  designating  spe- 
cifically the  articles  to  which  the  reduction  should 
apply.  Between  March  1,  1861,  and  March  4, 
1878,  fourteen  principal  statutes  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  rates,  besides  twenty  other  acts  or 
resolutions  modifying  tariff  acts,  had  been  passed, 
and  parts  of  each  were  in  force.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  laws  passed  prior  to  1861,  and  under 
which  customs  were  still  collected.  This  created 
great  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  law,  and  the  un- 
certainty gave  much  trouble  to  the  government, 
and  involved  the  importers  in  costly  litigation  and 
imposed  upon  them  vexatious  delays.  "Under 
these  various  enactments,  questions  relating  to  the 
proper  assessment  of  duties  constantly  arise.  There 
is  often  a  direct  conflict  between  different  statutes, 
and  occasionally  between  two  or  more  provisions 
of  the  same  statute,  while  single  provisions  are 
frequently  held  to  embrace  different  meanings. 
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These  differences  can  be  settled  only  by  arbitrary 
Interpretations  or  by  adjudications  in  court.  *  * 
The  number  of  statutory  appeals  to  the  secretaiy 
of  the  treasury  on  tariff  questions  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  (1873)  was  4, 731,  exclusive  of  miscelhir 
neous  cases  or  applications  for  relief,  numbering 
5,065. "—  The  financial  crisis  of  1878  naturally  had 
some  influence  upon  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1874  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  gov- 
ernment finances  were  embarrassed  through  too 
large  reduction  in  taxes.  This  allowed  the  protec- 
tionists an  opportunity  to  carry  a  measure  through 
congress  restoring  the  10  per  cent,  duties  upon 
conunodities  which  had  been  taken  off  in  1872, 
and  also  to  increase  by  one-fourth  the  duties  on 
sugar.  While  these  movements  precluded  all  idea 
of  revising  the  tariff  so  as  to  return  to  a  revenue 
standard  of  duties,  yet  great  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  operation  of  the  law.  I  have 
Just  noted  one  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  its 
administration,  that  of  being  needlessly  complex. 
Other  objections  to  it  consisted  in  the  great  stim- 
ulus it  gave  to  smuggling  and  undervaluation 
of  imports,  practices  which  even  the  honest  im- 
porter was  forced,  in  self-defense,  to  adopt.  More- 
over, the  law  beoime  each  year  more  and  more 
complicated.  It  consisted,  first,  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress ;  second,  of  the  decisions  of  the  treasury 
officials  interpreting  the  law,  and  these  decisions 
had  the  force  of  law  and  were  unchangeable;  and, 
finally,  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  expe- 
diency, and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  revision,  now 
became  more  and  more  urgent.  "The  revised 
tariff,"  writes  the  secretary  in  1875,  "contains 
thirteen  schedules,  embracing  upward  of  1,500 
dutiable  articles  which  are  either  distinctly  speci- 
fied or  included  in  general  or  special  classifica- 
tions. To  these  must  be  added  nearly  1,000  arti- 
cles not  enumerated,  but  which  under  the  general 
provisions  of  two  sections  of  the  law,  would  be 
assigned  a  place  as  dutiable  either  by  virtue  of 
similitude  to  some  enumerated  article,  or  as  arti- 
cles, manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  making  over  2,500  in  all.  The 
free  list  contains  an  enumeration  of  over  600  arti- 
cles, th.us  constituting  a  total  aggregate  of  more 
than  8,000  articles  embraced  by  the  tariff  either 
as  dutiable  or  free.  Of  the  articles  subject  to 
duty,  and  either  named  in,  or  subject  to,  specific 
classification  by  schedule,  828  pay  ad  valorem  rates 
varying  from  10  to  75  per  cent. ;  541  pay  specific 
duties,  according  to  quantity  or  weight;  and  160 
pay  compound,  or  both  specific  and  ad  valorem, 
rates."  — Not  only  was  a  sentiment  against  the 
tariff  being  created  on  account  of  its  many  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  features,  but  a  like  feel- 
ing was  engendered  by  a  desire  to  reduce  war  tax- 
ation to  the  limits  that  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  government  required.  The  largest 
sum  collected  from  customs  in  any  one  year  was 
in  1872,  when  it  had  attained  the  amount  of 
(216,370,286.  During  the  years  of  depression 
Uiat  followed  the  crisis  of  1873  the  receipts 
from   this  source   steadily   dwindled,  reaching 


their  lowest  point  in  1878,  when  they  were  only 
$180,170,680.  An  improvement  then  became 
manifest,  and  in  the  following  years  the  increase 
was  enormous,  giving,  in  connection  with  other 
sources  of  revenue,  a  revenue  largely  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  government.  In  1880 
this  surplus  revenue  was  nearly  $66,000,000 ;  in 
1881,  more  than  $100,000,000;  and  in  1882, 
$146,000,000.  An  examination  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  for  these  years  will  show  that 
expenditure  kept  pace  with  revenue.  While 
these  bills  do  not  take  into  account  the  permanent 
appropriations — ^providing  for  the  debt,  for  the 
collection  of  customs,  etc. — ^yet,  as  they  are  pre- 
pared  by  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  give  a  better  idea  of  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  governmental  expenditure  than  would  the 
amounts  actually  expended.  The  total  amounts 
appropriated  by  these  bills  vary  from  year  to  year, 
but  they  vary  in  a  general  way  with  the  revenue 
of  the  government— increasing  when  the  revenue 
increases,  and  decreasing  when  it  becomes  less. 
The  ten  years  that  followed  1873  gave  a  proof  of 
this.  The  public  income  had  hardly  begun  to  be 
affected  by  the  crash  of  1873  when  the  appropria- 
tions for  1874  were  framed;  but  from  that  year 
until  1878  there  was  a  steady  decrease.  Beginning 
with  the  bill  for  1881,  when  the  effects  of  the  revi- 
val of  trade  and  industry  in  1879  were  beginning 
to  be  felt,  the  appropriations  greatly  increased, 
and  culminated  in  the  notorious  bill  for  1883, 
whi6h  included  two  of  the  most  notorious  legis- 
lative swindles  that  could  be  perpetrated — ^the  river 
and  harbor  bill,  and  the  arrears  of  pensions  act. 
As  the  surplus  revenue  in  the  treasury  increased, 
the  demands  upon  it  became  greater,  and  the 
greater  the  surplus  the  more  questionable  became 
the  schemes  for  spending  it.  The  accumulation 
of  such  a  balance  was  a  source  of  danger,  and  a 
constant  temptation  to  Jobbers  and  swindlere  who 
originate  and  live  upon  superfluous  public  ex- 
penditure. —  It  was  now  seen  that  some  changes 
in  the  tariff  would  become  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  its  provisions,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  removing  tax  burdens  from  the  peo- 
ple. Thcf  old  question  of  revenue  or  protective 
taxation  was  revived,  and  it  became  manifest  that 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought  on  that  line.  While 
all  right-minded  persons  saw  that  taxes  should  be 
reduced,  when  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  methods, 
a  hopeless  disagreement  arose.  Those  who  fa- 
vored protection  were  desirous  of  abolishing  all 
internal  taxes  in  order  that  the  tariff  might  remain 
imtouched.  The  other  side  wished  to  reduce  the 
tariff,  and  take  from  it  the  many  extravagant  pro- 
tective features.  Several  measures  of  tariff  reform 
were  defeated  in  these  years,  and  no  final  or  de- 
cisive action  was  taken  until  1882,  when  congress 
turned  the  subject  over  to  a  commission  of  nine 
members  taken  from  civil  life,  for  consideration. 
It  was  evident  that  here  was  an  excellent  oi^wr- 
tunity  offered  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question.  There  was  a  general  demand  for  re- 
duced duties;  even  protectionists  were  willing  to 
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submit  to  such  a  reduction.  The  presidential 
campaign  of  1880  had  been  fought  on  the  isiaue 
of  the  tariff,  but  in  that  blind  and  unreasonable 
way  that  settled  nothing,  though  awakening  a 
spirit  of  inquiry.  This  had  given  strength  to 
many  movements  in  favor  of  revenue  reform,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  states,  and  it  was  in  answer 
to  this  feeling,  which  was  developing  into  a  po- 
litical force,  that  the  conunission  measure  was 
adopted,  because  it  was  believed  that  such  a  plan 
would  produce  the  best  and  speediest  results.  The 
president,  who  had  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  nullified  whatever  of  ben- 
efit might  be  expected  of  it,  for  he  took  men  who 
were  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
high  protection.  Of  the  nine  men  chosen  there 
was  not  one  who  could  pretend  to  be  a  student  of 
economic  principles,  not  one  who  could  have  ex- 
plained the  incidence  of  a  tax.  The  influence  of 
the  lobby  in  framing  tariff  legislation  had  become 
notorious,  but  in  this  commission  the  lobby  influ- 
ence was  maintained,  and  allowed  even  better  op- 
portunities for  carrying  its  point  than  it  enjoyed 
before.  The  commission  traveled  over  a  part 
of  the  country  taking  testimony,  and  made  its 
report  to  copgress.  It  was  afterward  developed 
that  the  schedules  of  duties  presented  with  the 
report  had  been  prepared  by  men  who  were  them- 
selves manufacturers  and  therefore  interested  in 
keeping  intact  protection.  The  report,  while 
promising  a  reduction  in  duties,  contained  some 
of  the  most  barefaced  attempts  to  double  and 
triple  duties;  while  making  a  pretense  to  revise 
and  reform  the  tariff,  it  was  but  a  Juggle  and  a 
sham.  The  members  of  the  commission  (with  one 
honorable  exception,  Mr.  McMahon,  whose  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  then  ex- 
isting tariff  was  of  great  service)  were  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  results  of  their  labors  were  of 
little  value.  One  year  had  thus  been  wasted.  — 
Nor  were  the  events  that  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  calculated  to  increase  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  subject  of  revenue  reform  would 
be  adequately  handled  by  congress.  The  senate, 
rejecting  the  commission  schedules,  prepared  a  bill 
of  its  own;  and  the  house  also  framed  a  new  bill 
for  its  own  consideration.  The  whole  session  of 
1882-8  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  these  va- 
rious measures,  schedule  by  schedule,  and  line  by 
line.  Every  possible  difference  of  opinion  was 
developed  in  these  debates;  but,  as  the  high  tariff 
party  was  in  the  majority,  little  toward  a  reduction 
of  duties  could  be  accomplished.  A  large  number 
of  ad  valorem  duties  were  made  specific,  though 
no  change  in  the  actual  amount  of  tax  was  thus 
brought  about.  Owing  to  its  being  a  short  ses- 
sion, the  house  was  unable  to  complete  the  consid- 
eration of  its  own  bill,  and  took  up  that  of  the  sen- 
ate. Some  differences  being  developed,  they  were 
referred  to  a  conference  conunittee,  in  which  the 
high  protectionists  had  a  large  majority.  Here 
many  changes  were  made,  some  of  which  had 
been  voted  down  in  both  houses,  and  the  re- 


sulting hybrid  measure  became  a  law  one  day 
before  the  session  closed,  no  time  being  given  for 
an  examination  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  committee.  The  law,  however,  satis- 
fied no  one,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the 
whole  tariff  will  be  again  revised  at  no  late  day. 
—  Meagre  as  this  outline  is,  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  United  States  has  never  had  a  tariff  that 
was  at  all  suited  to  its  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  since  the  first  revenue  tariff  imposed  be- 
fore 1826.  And  as  the  average  rate  of  the  tariff 
has  increased  it  has  become  more  and  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  involved,  as  no  high  tariff  can 
be  applied  to  such  various  conditions  as  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country  without  doing  as  much  mis- 
chief to  one  part  as  good  to  another.  —  Authobi- 
TIB8.  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Sumner's  Lecture*  an  the 
Eietory  of  Protection,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Mstorp  of  American  Currency,  The  writings  of 
Henry  C.  Carey  an.d  H.  C.  Baird.  There  is  no 
good  history  of  the  finances  of  the  country  in  tlie 
English  language.  The  pretentious  work  of  A. 
S.  BoUes  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  facts  are  much 
distorted.  Niles'  Weekly  Register  contains  much 
valuable  material,  and  the  writings  of  Condy 
Raquet,  now  quite  scarce,  should  be  carefully 
read.  The  public  documents  contain  many  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  reports  on  the  tariff,  and  the 
proceedings  of  some  early  conventions  (1819, 1881, 
etc.)  throw  much  light  upon  the  effects  of  tariff 
legislation.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  has  contributed 
much  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  last  war 
tariff,  and  stands  well  to  the  front  in  the  great 
number  of  writers  who  have  given  attention  to 
this  subject.  A  special  Report  on  Cuetome-Tariff 
Legidaiio7i  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics in  1878,  and  the  provisions  of  the  laws  are 
fully  given,  as  also  in  Heyl's  and  Williams'  two 
Manuaia.  Worthington  C.  Ford. 

TARTAR^  TARTARY.  The  Chinese  TA-tft, 
or  Td-tar,  was  originally  a  generic  term  for  tribu- 
tary or  vassal  peoples,  especially  of  those  hordes 
inluibiting  the  plateaus  of  northern  A^ia  beyond 
the  great  wall  which  was  built  to  repel  them. 
One  sinologue  finds  the  derivation  of  the  word  in 
one  of  the  forms  of  obeisance  in  vogue  among  the 
tribes  of  Mongolia,  in  which  the  foot  is  struck  on 
the  ground,  and  a  prominent  article  of  dress,  usu- 
ally worn  in  front,  is  at  the  same  moment  thrown 
behind.  The  leaders  of  most  of  the  uprisings  of 
population  in  the  grassy  plateaus  of  central  Asia 
that  have  emerged  into  history,  spuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Td-tars,  have  taken  to  themselves  various 
dynastic  names,  such  as  Hun,  Turk,  IMo,  Eitan. 
Ein,  Mongol,  Manchiu,  etc.  Genghis  EJian,  for 
instance,  gave  to  his  people  the  name  Mongols 
(Mungku-jin),  "braves,"  in  order  to  show  that 
they  were  ho  longer  Tfi-tars,  or  tributaries,  but 
conquerors.  When  the  Mongols  invaded  Asia,  and 
even  Europe,  overrunning  Russia,  and  covering 
it  with  ashes  and  blood,  the  Christian  monks, 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  word  Td-tar  to 
Tartarus,  and  ready  to  associate  these  centaurs— 
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man  and  horse  being  as  one  animal — with  devils 
from  hell,  called  them  '*  Tartars."  Hence,  our 
incorrect  English  spelling.  Qradually  the  word 
Tartary  was  applied  to  all  the  lands  ruled  by  the 
Mongols — the  whole  of  eastern  Europe,  and  cen- 
tral Asia;  "  European  Tartary  "  was  that  part  of 
Russia  occupied  by  the  Mongols,  while  "Asiatic 
Tartary  "  stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Yel- 
low sea.  As  the  Mongols  were  by  degrees  ex- 
pelled from  Russia,  the  term  was  restricted  to  the 
Crimea  (settled  by  the  Grim  Tfitars)  and  to  the 
Chinese  dependencies  north  and  west  of  the  great 
wall.  As  Chinese  geography  was  better  under- 
stood, the  once  vague  and  elastic  term  more  and 
more  lost  value  as  a  geographical  expression.  It 
continued  to  be  applied,  however,  to  that  part  of 
Turkestan  which  was  until  lately  neither  Chinese 
nor  Russian— an  annually  decreasing  territory. 
Since  the  Russian  campaigns  under  Eauffman 
and  Skobelofl,  resulting  in  the  fall  of  Khiva  (1878), 
of  Khokand  (1876),  and  of  Merv  (1879-80).  the 
whole  of  **  Independent  Turkestan"  may  be  con- 
sidered part  of  Russian  territory,  since  it  has  been 
formally  annexed.  In  1883  deputations  of  the  in- 
habitants to  St.  Petersburg  gave  their  formal  ad- 
herence to  the  czar.  With  this  extension  of  Rus- 
sian arms  to  the  very  borders  of  Afghanistan, 
"Tartary"  ceases  to  be  a  proper  geographical 
expression.  In  China,  the  term  "  Tfi-tar  "  is  pop- 
ularly applied  to  the  Mongols  beyond  the  great 
wall,  and,  by  ultra-patriotic  haters  of  the  ruling 
dynasty,  to  Manchius  in  general;  but  it  is  so  mixed 
up  with  opprobrious  epithets,  such  as  "horsey," 
'•  raw,"  "  green,"  etc.,  that  the  word  is  not  in  good 
repute  among  writers.  In  central  Asia,  "  Turk  " 
and  "TO- tar"  are  synonymous.  Foreigners  dis- 
tinguish the  Chinese  from  their  Manchiu  conque- 
rors, apd  we  read  in  works  of  travel  and  history  of 
"  the  Tartar  city,"  "the  Tartar  garrison,"  as  parts 
of  Peking,  Canton,  etc.  —  Ethnologically  the 
"  Tartars  "  are  the  Altaian  group  of  tribes  and  na- 
tions, not  of  Aryan  blood,  that  did  once,  or  do  now, 
inhabit  the  lands  of  northern  and  central  Asia, 
including  the  Scythians  of  classic  writers,  the 
Huns,  the  Turks,  Kirghez,  Calmucks,  Mongols, 
Manchius,  Tungusians,  the  various  peoples  of 
Turkestan,  with  many  tribes  now  greatly  modi- 
fled  by  Aryan  admixture,  with  others  as  widely 
scattered  as  the  Tamils  of  southern  India  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Coreans  and  Japanese  on  the 
other,  between  whose  languages  modem  linguists 
(Thirwall,  Dallet,  Ross,  Edkins,  Aston,  Chamber- 
lain)  have  demonstrated  close  affinities.  Notwith- 
standing all  variations  from  the  original  type, 
the  Tatar  face  has  high  cheek  bones,  thick  nose 
depressed  at  the  roots,  scanty  beard,  round  skull, 
and  narrow,  slit-like  eyes,  with  a  ]x?culiar  restless 
expression,  which  is  the  same  whether  in  Con- 
stantinople or  in  TOkiO.  Balfour  thus  pictures 
from  life  the  Manchiu  and  the  Chinese,  or  the 
"  Tartar,"  and  the  native  Mandarin.  "  The  Man- 
chiu has  a  dark  complexion  and  roughish  skin; 
he  is  a  large-boned  man ;  his  face  is  long  and  lan- 
tern-jawed; he  has  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  firm,  de- 


cided nose.  The  expression  of  his  eyes  is  shrewdy 
and  under  the  gloss  of  etiquette  you  can  detect 
the  natural  fierceness  of  the  nomad.  The  Chineae* 
is  the  exact  reverse.  His  build  is  small  and  flexi- 
ble; his  face — around,  unctuous  and  fat,  unseared 
by  the  suspicion  of  a  wrinkle— -is  the  color  of 
Devonshire  cream.  His  movements  are  graceful 
and  suave;  they  give  you  the  idea  of  liberally-oiled 
Jomts;  his  hands  are  delicate,  slim,  and  very 
plump;  his  expression  is  courtly;  he  has  a  win- 
ning  smile  and  bow  for  every  one.  *  *  Qood 
emperors  are  not  made  of  such  material."  The 
Tft-tar  hordes  which  have  repeatedly  rushed  out  of 
the  north  into  China,  have  kept  the  hoary  empire 
periodically  infused  with  fresh  blood  and  vigor 
and  new  imperial  dynasties.  Yet,  though  able  to 
conquer,  destroy  or  build  on  a  well-established 
foundation,  they  have  no  elements  of  permanence; 
and  away  from  the  deserts,  cut  off  from  nomadic 
life,  the  Tft-tar  fabrics  of  government  in  conti- 
nental Asia  have,  one  after  another,  fallen  to  ruins 
after  a  burst  of  grandeur  that  seems  strangely 
brief  in  comparison  with  the  enduring  character 
of  Aryan  institutions  and  European  governments. 
In  religion  th^  Tft-tars  were  at  flrst  devotees  to 
Shamanism,  and  then  to  Buddhism,  which  degen* 
erated  into  Lanuusm,  while  in  Europe  and  west- 
em  Asia  many  tribes  have  adopted  the  Sunni  form, 
of  Islam.    (See  also  Mongols.) 

Wm.  Elliot  QiuFFiSy 

TA-TSING  (Great  Pure).  The  name  of  the 
ruling  dynasty  of  China,  under  whose  reign  the 
Middle  Kingdom  has  perforce  begun  to  adopt  and 
assimilate  the  forces  of  western  civilization.  Di- 
rect commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  between 
China  and  Europe  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
begun  until  the  Ta-tsing  line  of  emperors  fllled 
the  throne  in  Peking.  One  of  the  several  foreign 
imperial  houses  that  have  ruled  the  mightiest  em- 
pire of  Asia,  the  Ta-tsing,  is  "the  best  Tartar 
dynasty  China  has  ever  had."  The  ancestral 
home  of  the  Manchiu  chieftains,  to  whom  divine 
honors  as  founders  are  now  rendered  in  Peking, 
is  the  northern  base  of  the  ever-white  mountaina 
which  separate  Corea  from  Manchluria.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  one  of  three  celestial  virgins,  while 
bathing  in  a  lake  on  the  surface  of  which  were 
mirrored  the  snowy  peaks,  found  on  her  clothes  a 
red  fruit  dropped  by  a  flying  magpie,  and  imme> 
diately  eating  it,  conceived,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  '  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  floated  down 
the  river  Hurka,  and  being  hailed  by  the  warring 
chiefs  as  a  supernatural  leader,  established  hia 
capital  at  Odoli,  and  began  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  unification  of  the  Manchiu  tribes.  The 
name  of  this  ancestor  was  Aisin-Gioro,  or  Golden 
Family  Stem.  Gradually  encroaching  upon  tlie 
Chinese  possessions,  the  Manchius  were  invited 
ta  Peking  to  as-sist  against  rebels.  Finding  them- 
selves there,  they  stayed,  and  began  the  conquest 
of  the  great  plain  of  China.  In  a  word,  they  sup- 
planted the  native  Ming  dynasty.  In  exchange 
for  the  shaven  forescalp  and  long  queue  ("pig- 
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tair')  which  they  inflicted  upon  the  Chinese,  they 
themselves  took  the  civilization  of  China,  and  be- 
•came  docile  pupils.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
the  capital  enjoyed  both  the  friendship  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  first  Ta-tsing  emperors,  Shun  Chi, 
Kang  Hi,  Tung  Cheng  and  Eien  Lung.  The  siu'e 
foothold  of  the  new  dynasty  in  the  empire  was 
signalized  by  the  compilation  and  issue  of  the. 
famous  ''Imperial  Dictionary,"  the  ''Webster's 
Unabridged"  of  the  Chinese  language.  Learn- 
ing and*  the  arts  flourished,  and  intercourse  with 
western  nations  increased,  until  in  this  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  we  see  that  long  con- 
•tested  problems  are  being  solved  in  a  manner  not 
Chinese,  but  cosmopolitan.  The  old  conception 
of  China  being  the  Middle  Kingdom,  around  and 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  which  lay  the  uncivil- 
ized barbarian  countries,  is  passing  away.  The 
long  duel  between  Cossack  and  Tartar  on  the 
north  has  ended  by  naaking  "  ravenous  Russia's  " 
boundary  lines  the  Amur  and  Usuri  rivers,  though 
Hi  has  been  wrested  back  from  the  double-headed 
«eagle;  and  strong  garrisons,  constantly  maintained 
•along  her  northern  frontier,  show  China's  deter- 
mination to  keep  her  borders  from  further  "  rec- 
tification" by  diplomates.  Her  attitude  toward 
^France  in  Tonquin,  and  toward  Japan  in  Corea, 
ahowher  further  intent  to  keep  a  "  scientific  fron- 
tier," and  uphold  her  ancient  doctrine  of  Whang- 
Ti,  or  sovereign  over  vassal  nations.  Under  the 
pressure  of  necessity  she  has  established  legations 
4ind  consulates  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has 
recognized  the  existence  of  her  citizens  abroad. 
jLi  home  the  adoption  of  western  military  and 
naval  organization  and  equipment,  and  of  en- 
^neering,  telenaphy  and  commercial  methods, 
Are  largely  due  to  the  more  practical  and  enter- 
prising nature  of  the  Manchiu  leaders  and  states- 
men. (See  also  Taktab  and  Rro  Eiu.) — Liter- 
ATUBB.  Williamson's  JaumeyB  in  Iforih  China, 
Manchuria,  London,  1870;  Ross'  Ths  Manehus, 
The  Beigninff  Dynasty  of  GM7m,  Paisley,  1879 ; 
<}riffls'  Corea,  the  EamU  NaHon,  New  York  and 
London,  1888.  Wm.  Elliot  Gbiffib. 

TAUISM  (TaO*ibic,  To,  or  Doctrine  of  Lao- 
Tse).  One  of  the  three  state  religions  of  China  is 
'Tauism.  It  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
imperial  government,  and  one  of  the  popular  say- 
ings is,  "However  the  empire  be  disordered  and 
•convulsed,  the  Changs  (popes  of  Tauism)andthe 
Kungs  (descendants  of  Confucius)  have  no  occa- 
4Bion  to  be  troubled."  Perhaps  that  which  most 
attracts  the  attention  of  foreigners  who  observe 
the  rites  of  the  Chinese  at  home  or  on  American 
.Boil,  is  that  which  is  referred  to  Tauism,  rather 
than  to  the  cult  of  Buddha  or  the  ethics  of  Conf  u- 
oius.  Yet,  the  religion  and  the  system  of  philoso- 
phy must  be  carefully  distinguished  ;  for,  what- 
•ever  else  Lao-Tse  is  responsible  for,  "he ought 
not  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  Ta6ist  religion."  Pure  Tauism  is  probably 
not  to  be  found  in  China,  though  in  Corea  it  is 
probable  that  it  exists  in  something  like  its  origi- 


nal purity.  In  this  article  we  shall  briefly  sketch 
the  man  and  his  system,  describing  in  detail 
the  widely  spread  and  highly  popular  religion 
that  calls  itself  by  his  name,  and  of  which  he  is 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  the  founder.  Rejecting 
the  vulgar  fancies  and  later  traditions  which  find 
so  dazzling  an  expression  in  the  gilt  and  paint 
and  cabalistic  characters  and  incantations  of  a 
"joss-house,"  we  shall  outline  the  historical  career 
of  Lao-Tse.  He  was  born  in  the  feudal  age  of 
China,  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Tsu,  now  the 
province  of  Honan,  in  804  B.  C.  His  surname 
was  Li  (plum),  and  his  personal  name  Ur  (ear, 
or  flat  ear).  From  early  life  he  was  an  arduous 
student  and  much  given  to  meditation.  When 
come  to  manhood,  he  was  appointed  librarian,  or 
keeper  of  the  records,  at  the  court  of  the  Chow 
dynasty.  When  eighty-eight  years  old,  he  was 
visited  by  Confucius,  then  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  a  conversation  between  the  two  followed,  in 
which  the  elder  appears  to  have  given  the  young- 
er a  tart  lecture,  couched  in  vaguely  oracular 
language.  Confucius  seems  to  have  left  the  sage 
with  the  impression  that  his  words  were  too  pro- 
found or  too  transcendental  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  after  that  pursued  his  own  methods  of 
inquiry.  It  was  perhaps  subsequent  to  this  ixfter- 
view  that  Li  Ur  was  known  as  Lao-Tse,  or  Vener- 
able Sage ;  though  the  two  Chinese  characters 
may  also  be  rendered  Old  Boy— on  which  basis, 
the  popular  legend  that  he  was  bom  with  white 
hair  and  with  the  expression  of  an  aged  man,  was 
reared.  There  is  not,  however,  one  line  in  the 
sage's  works,  which  gives  countenance  to  marvels 
or  supematuralism  of  any  kind,  the  multitudinous 
fantastic  legends  concerning  Lao-Tse  having  been 
invented  much  later.  The  sage  devoted  himself 
to  expanding  his  doctrine  of  Tau  (the  Way),  and 
shunned  all  notoriety.  Foreseeing  the  fall  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  he  left  the  capital  with  his  face 
set  westward.  Before  passing  through  the  bound- 
ary gate,  Yin  Hsi,  the  warden  and  his  admirer, 
persuaded  the  sage  to  commit  his  doctrines  to 
writing.  Lao-Tse  complied,  and  wrote  down 
what  appear  like  lecture  notes,  which  need  further 
oral  expansion.  In  this  treatise,  Tau-ti  King,  con- 
taining eighty-one  chapters  in  not  over  5,000  char- 
acters, his  views  on  the  Tau  (Way)  are  set  forth 
in  an  exceedingly  terse,  gnomic  style.  He  then 
passed  westward  beyond  the  frontier,  and  with 
this  final  sentence  of  the  historian  8ze-ma  Chien 
(B.  C.  185-68)  the  voice  of  history  is  silent.  He 
died  probably  about  528  B.  C.  The  systems  of 
Lao-'Tse  and  Confucius  may  be  thus  stated:  Con- 
fucius, a  statesman  rather  than  a  philosopher, 
sought  to  find  for  men  a  rule  of  conduct  in  a  code 
of  practical  morals  founded  on  ancient  prece- 
dents, the  examples  and  precepts  of  kings  and 
sages.  Lao-Tse's  labors,  on  the  contrary,  were 
purely  philosophical.  Man  was  to  attain  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature  through  contemplation  of 
€k>d,.  by  subduing  his  passions  and  possessing  his 
soul  in  calm.  Quietism  is  thus  the  first  requisite 
of  a  true  life.    The  highest  morality  is  inculcated. 
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Id  speculatiTe  physics,  LaoTse  teaches  that  crea- 
tion proceeded  from  a  First  Principle,  impersonal, 
self -existent  and  self-developing,  which  produced 
motion,  whence  issued  all  things  in  the  universe, 
which  have  in  them  the  dual  principle  of  active 
and  passive,  or  male  and  female.  In  politics,  the 
sovereign  elected  of  the  people  should  be  their 
model  and  teacher  rather  than  ruler  and  Judge. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  Heaven's  voice.  The 
ruler  must  first  right  himself,  then  the  country 
will  be  well  goveilied.  Too  much  government  is 
to  be  deprecated.  Light  taxation,  moderate  pun- 
ishments, the  people  well  fed,  but  not  too  much 
enlightened,  courtesy  and  moderation  between 
states,  will  secure  lasting  peace  and  prosperity. 
Previous  to  Lao^Tse's  time,  the  Chinese  worehiped 
8hang-ti  (Lord  of  Heaven,  Theos,  Jehovah)  and 
Tien  (Heaven).  The  Tau-H  King  recognized  Qod 
(Shang-ti)  as  before  Tau,  though  it  is  through  Tau 
that  Heaven  is  to  be  attained.  By  means  of  Tau 
the  soul  was  to  attain  its  original  state  and  be  im- 
mortal. European  scholars  at  first  believed  that 
the  Hebrew  name  Jehovah  was  contained  in  Lao- 
Tse's  book,  both  in  phonetics,  and  by  popular  ap- 
prehension, but  this  idea  is  now  exploded.  Tlie 
sage  recognizes  as  fact  the  existence  of  God  (Ti), 
but  makes  his  Tau  (Reason,  the  Way)  primal,  and 
superior  to  God.  The  Ti,  or  virtue  of  Uie  Tau,  be- 
comes fulfilled  in  man  in  its  highest  development, 
by  his  abstraction  from  worldly  cai*e8,  and  freedom 
from  anxiety.  In  other  words,  he  teaches  that 
non-existence  is  the  goal  of  man,  and  equivalent 
to  pure  existence ;  or,  as  Hegel  would  say,  they 
are  identical.  "Being  and  Non-being  are  the 
same."  Whether  Lao-Tse  borrowed  this  tenet 
from  the  India  Brahmans,  or  originated  it,  is  un- 
certain, but  the  very  vagueness  of  the  system, 
increased  by  the  terseness  of  his  style,  resembling 
that  of  oracles  or  enigmas,  made  it  the  fit  soil  for 
the  strange  crop  that  afterward  grew  upon  it. 
Until  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  68  A.  D., 
idols  were  unknown  in  Clhina,  and  Tauism  was 
but  a  philosophy  and  a  literary  puzzle,  though 
with  new  codes  of  natural  and  psychical  philoso- 
phy grafted  on  it  by  disciples.  As  such  it  was 
more  acceptable  to  minds  to  which  metaphysical 
speculation  was  congenial,  than  the  bald  ethlfcs 
of  Confucius,  based  as  these  were  on  materialism 
and  routine  precedents ;  but  its  evolution  was  to- 
ward degradation.  In  contact  and  rivalry  with 
Buddhism,  the  occult  arts  and  superstitions  of 
centuries  past  fastened  upon  Tauism  so  firmly 
that  what  was  parasite  and  what  was  original 
stock  could  not  be  popularly  distinguished. 
While  the  mystic  element  expanded  voluminous- 
ly, professing  to  teach  corporeal  immortality,  the 
transmutiition  of  metals,  the  composition  of  the 
elixir  of  life  which  raised  men  to  the  equal  of 
genii— arts  long  after  introduced  into  Europe — 
the  popular  belief,  travestying  Buddhism,  filled  its 
temples  with  images  of  deities,  which  became 
gods  of  the  state.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  the  early 
fathers  of  war,  medicine  and  literature,  idol  dei- 
ties were  multiplied  indefinitely,  until  Buddhism 


was  offset  with  its  own  weapons,  by  a  native  In- 
stead of  a  foreign  pantheon.  The  recognition  of 
Tauism  as*  a  state  religion  practically  b^an  when 
Wu-ti  (14(^^  B.  C.)  encouraged  the  alchemistB, 
though  the  Tang  emperors  (61S-<N)6  A.  D.)  first 
admitted  Lao-Tse  to  the  rank  of  gods,  under  the 
title  of  "  Great  Supreme,  Emperor  of  the  Dark 
Fu^t  Cause.  *'  Later,  titles  were  added  by  admir- 
ing emperors.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Con- 
fucianism was  not  until  a  thousand  years  after  the 
death  of  its  founder  universally  spread  tturoug^ 
out  China;  nor  was  it  until  A.  D.  1012  that  he 
received  by  imperial  mandate  the  title  "  Most 
Perfect  Sage. "  During  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Tauism  had  the  field.  The  first 
Tauist  popedom,  or  patriarehate,  held  by  Chang 
Tau-ling,  which  was  founded  in  the  first  cent- 
ury, has  been  held  in  the  line  of  his  descend- 
ants to  the  present  day,  and  the  sect  has  spread 
into  the  various  nations  surrounding  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  that  accept  Chinese  culture.  In 
the  popular  religion,  ''the  Three  Pure  Ones/^ 
which  are  found  in  Tauist  temples,  form  the 
most  conspicuous  group  of  idols  representing 
Lao-Tse,  Chaos  or  Ptm-kfi,  "The  first  man,"  and 
Stumg-ti,  or  God,  of  the  early  Chinese  religion. 
Many  oUier  idols,  representing  gods  of  every  de- 
gree, incarnating  perhaps  the  forces  of  nature, 
crowd  the  temples;  and  the  religion  of  Tauism, 
though  professedly  based  on  reason,  or  at  least 
rationalism,  ia  a  hopeless  congeries  of  supersti- 
tion. — LiTERATUiUB.  The  Tau-ti  King  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  J.  Chalmera 
(London),  into  French  by  R^musat  and  Stanislaa 
Julien,  and  into  German  by  Plftncker  and  V.  von 
Strauss,  the  first  and  last  being  considered  the 
most  faithful  to  the  original.  See  also  Legge's 
The  Bdigioru  of  China,  New  York,  1881 ;  Martin's 
The  Chinese,  New  York,  1881 ;  and  Oriental 
Beiigions,  China,  Boston,  1881. 

Wm  .  Elliott  Gbiffeb. 

TAXATION^  Principles  of.  It  would  seem 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  economic  or  common* 
sense  axiom,  that  a  large  and  varied  es^perience  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  any  one  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  world's  business  would 
result  in  the  gradual  evolution  and  final  definite 
establishment  of  certain  rules  or  principles  which 
would  be  almost  universally  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  practical  application  and 
procedure.  But  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion— ^which  is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  civilization  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  IB  constantly,  outside  of  sheer  barba- 
rism, everywhere  maintained — ^no  such  result  has 
been  attained.  In  no  department  of  economic 
science  is  there  so  much  of  obscurity  and  conflict- 
ing opinion.  "  Most  economists  agree,  tiiat  there 
is  no  science  of  taxation  as  there  is  a  science  of 
exchanges";  and  "that  there  are  no  great  nat- 
ural laws  running  through  and  controlling  taxa- 
tion and  its  effects."  And  while  the  student  wiU 
find  examples  in  the  history  of  states  or  govenir 
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menu  of  tbe  practical  application  of  almont  every 
form  of  taxatioQ  -which  human  ingenuity,  prompt- 
«d  by  necessity, selfish oess  or  greed,  could  devise; 
and  a  sufficient  recoi-d  of  effects,  to  warrant  the 
drawing  of  general  and  correct  inferences,  it  is 
nevertheless  probably  tnie,  that  there  is  not,  at 
the  present  time,  a  single  existing  tax  decreed 
by  despotism,  or  authorized  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  tax  payers,  which  has  been  primarily 
adopted  or  enacted  iMy  with  reference  to  any 
involved  economic  principles,  or  which  has  pri- 
marily sought  to  establish  the  largest  practical 
conformity  under  the  existing  circumstances  to 
what  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  of  equity.  Justice  and  rational  liberty. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  temporary 
circumstances,  as  viewed  in  most  instances  from 
tbe  standpoint  of  a  goveramental  administration^ 
despotism  or  republican  alike— desirous  of  retain- 
ing power,  has  ever  been  the  controlling  motive  in 
determining  the  character  of  taxation;  or,  as  Col- 
bert, the  celebrated  finance  minister  of  Louis 
Xiy.,  is  reported  to  have  expressed  it,  in  saying, 
"that  the  act  of  taxation  consists  in  so  plucking 
tbe  goose  \i.  e.,  the  people]  as  to  procure  the 
largest  quantity  of  feothers  with  the  least  possi- 
ble amount  of  squealing."  Hence,  apart  from 
its  metliods  of  distributing  power  and  patronage, 
the  popular  idea  of  evil,  as  connected  with  gov- 
ernment, may  almost  always  be  referred  back  to 
unequal  or  excessive  taxation  as  a  source;  and  to 
the  reality  of  which,  as  evils,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  agency,  may  be  referred  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  ferocity  with  which  it  was 
conducted.  Hence,  also,  the  preference  almost 
always  shown,  on  the  part  alike  of  those  who 
enact  and  those  who  pay  taxes,  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion, which  very  successfully  blinds  the  tax  payer 
as  to  the  amount  which  he  pays,  and  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  its  collection.  And  hence, 
finally,  the  idea,  which  has  come  to  be  all  but 
universally  entertained,  that  taxation  per  ee  is  in 
itself  an  evil;  something  to  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble,  and  an  escape  from  which  is  always  ''good 
fortune";  when  the  real  truth  undoubtedly  is, 
that  there  is  no  one  act  which  can  be  performed 
by  a  community,  which  brings  in  so  large  return 
to  the  credit  of  civilization  and  general  happi- 
ness, as  the  Judicious  expenditure,  for  public  pur- 
poses, of  a  fair  percentage  of  the  general  wealth 
raised  by  an  equitable  system  of  taxation.  The 
fruits  of  such  expenditure  are  general  education 
and  general  health ;  improved  roads,  diminished 
expenses  of  transportation,  and  security  for  life 
and  property.  And  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  no  high  degree  of  civilization  can 
be  maintained  in  a  community,  and  indeed  that 
no  highly  civilized  community  can  exist,  without 
comparatively  large  taxation;  the  converse  of 
this  proposition,  however,  at  the  same  time  not 
being  admitted,  that  the  existence  of  high  taxes 
are  necessarily  a  sign  of  high  civilization.  In 
short,  taxation  in  itself  is  no  more  of  an  evil 
than  any  other  necessary  and  desirable  form  of 


expenditure;  but  it  is  an  evil  when  taxation  Is 
rendered  excessive  through  injudicious  or  waste- 
ful expenditures;  or  when,  by  reason  of  ill  ad- 
justment, the  levy  of  the  tax  is  made  an  occa- 
sion for  the  collection  from  the  people,  through 
the  enhancement  of  profits  and  prices,  of  a  far 
greater  sum  than  is  requisite  to  meet  the  public 
requirements.  —Adam  Smith,  in  his  "  Wealth  of 
Kations,"  laid  down  four  canons,  or  maxims,  (to 
be  hereafter  stated),  in  respect  to  the  levying  and 
collection  of  taxes  in  general,  which,  as  they  are 
constantly  quoted  and  referred  to  with  favor, 
have  a  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  nsr 
ture  of  fundamental  truths  than  any  other  prop- 
ositions which  have  thus  far  been  formulated  on 
this  subject  But  as  these  propositions  are,  as 
their  author  characterized  them,  ''general,"  and 
not  particular,  in  their  nature;  and  as  at  least 
one  of  them  is,  in  the  light  of  a  larger  experience, 
not  considered  as  correct,  there  is,  it  must  be 
conceded,  much  warrant  for  the  assumption,  that 
in  the  sense  of  propositions,  or  rules,  universally, 
or  in  any  large  degree,  recognized  and  made  the 
basis  of  practical  application,  there  are  no  princi- 
ples of  t  axation.  To  admit  the  correctness  of  such 
an  assumption,  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
confess,  that  human  knowledge,  in  at  least  one 
department,  has  reached  its  largest  limit;  and  that 
a  class  of  transactions,  which,  more  than  almost 
any  other,  are  determinative  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  the  forms  in  which  industiy  shall  be 
exerted,  are  best  directed  by  accident  or  caprice. 
It  is  accordmgly  proposed,  in  the  present  article, 
to  make  the  true  state  of  the  case  the  main  ob- 
jective of  inquiry;  and,  in  place  of  framing  any 
theory  at  the  outset,  to  rather  aim  to  place  before 
the  reader  such  a  review  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  and  more  especially  such  a  summary 
of  the  most  recent  experiences  and  investigSp 
tions,  as  will  qualify  him  fur  the  forming  of  an 
opinion,  whether  any  deductions  which  may  be 
made  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  curious  or 
valuable  contributions  to  the  department  of  eco- 
nomic science  under  consideration,  or  whether 
they  rise  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  funda- 
mental and  incontrovertible  Uiiths  or  proposi- 
tions. And  as  the  first  step  in  such  a  discussion, 
it  is  important  to  start  with  a  definition,  and  de- 
fine, at  the  outset,  what  is  meant  by  UuDoHon,  — 
Taxation  (from  the  Latin  taxo,  or  taatare,  "to 
rate,"  *Mo  value"),  in  the  ordinaiy  sense,  means 
the  act  or  process  of  apportioning  or  assessing, 
and  of  collecting  or  gathering  from  a  people,  a 
portion  of  their  property,  for  the  use  or  support 
of  their  government,  and  for  all  public  needs. 
The  command  of  a  constant  and  adequate  rev- 
enue being  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
organized  government,  the  power  to  compel  or  en- 
force contributions  from  the  people  governed,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  **t4>  tax,"  is  inherent  in  and  an  in-* 
cident  of  every  sovereignty,  and  rests  upon  neces- 
sity. The  question  of  the  obtaining  of  such  reV' 
enue,  obviously,  therefore,  is  the  question  of  first 
importance  in  the  economy  of  a  state;  the  one  l» 
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comparison  with  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate. For  without  revenue  (and  a  goyemment 
never  has  any  resources  except  what  it  has  ob- 
tained from  the  people),  regularly  and  uniformly 
obtainable  and  coming  in,  no  governmental  ma- 
chinery for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
through  the  dispensing  of  Justice,  and  the  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense,  could  long  be 
maintained;  and  in  default  thereof,  production 
would  stop  or  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  accu- 
mulations would  cease  or  become  speedily  ex- 
hausted, and  civilization  would  inevitably  give 
place  to  barbarism  and  the  wilderness.^ Again, 
ths  power  of  taxation  being  an  inddenl  of  eooer- 
€iffnty,  the  right  to  exereitie  that  power  must  be 
coextemive  with  that  of  which  it  ie  the  incident; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  the  power  of  every  com- 
pUte  sovereignty  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  subjects  is  unlimited,  the  power,  there- 
fore, in  every  such  sovereignty  to  compel  contri- 
butions for  the  service  of  the  state,  or,  as  we  term 
it,  **to  tax,**  must  be  unrestricted.  Thus,  ''the 
power  to  tax"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  denying 
Uie  right  of  Maryland  to  tax  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  'Unvolvee  the  power  to  deetroy"; 
and  in  the  case  of  Weston  m.  The  Oity  of  Charles- 
ton, the  same  court,  by  the  same  eminent  author- 
ity, held  further,  *'that  if  the  right  to  impoee  a  tax 
exiete,  it  ie  a  right  which  in  it$  nature  acknowledges 
no  Umite.  It  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  within 
the  juriedietion  of  the  state  or  corporation  which 
imposes  it,  which  the  will  of  such  state  or  corpora- 
tion may  preseribe"  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  here  noted,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  national  government,  and  of  the  separate 
states,  is  materially  limited  in  respect  to  both 
taxation  and  other  matters;  on  the  one  hand,  in 
virtue  of  an  agreement  of  union  accepted  by  all 
the  states,  and  known  as  the  federal  constitution ; 
and  on  the  other,  in  virtue  of  certain  original 
powers  retained  by  the  states,  and  not  delegated 
by  them,  in  entering  the  federal  Union,  to  any 
other  or  higher  sovereignty.  Thus,  no  state  of 
the  federal  Union  can  impose  any  tax  upon  any 
agency  of  the  federal  government,  its  mails,  its 
custom  houses,  its  lands,  its  Judicial  processes, 
its  money,  or  Uirough  its  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness, upon  its  credit  or  borrowing  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  federal  government  can  not  tax 
the  agencies  or  instrumentalities  by  which  any 
state  performs  its  functions.  That  such  recipro- 
cal limitations  are  natural  and  necessary,  and  ex- 
ist by  implication,  not  only  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  very  struct- 
ure of  the  federal  Union,  must  ft  evident,  when 
one  reflects  that  otherwise  the  federal  government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  governments  of  the 
states  on  the  other,  might  impose  taxation  to  an 
extent  that  would  cripple,  if  not  wholly  defeat, 
the  operations  of  the  two  authorities,  each  with- 
in its  respective  and  proper  sphere  of  action. — 
Natural  Limitations  on  the  Meaning  and  Bxerdee 
ef  Taxation.    The  term  taxation,  however,  in- 


volves something  more  than  the  mere  act  of  tak- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  government,  or  its  unre- 
strained power  of  compelling  contributions  for 
the  use  of  the  state.  The  essence  of  aU  taaDoium 
eonsiste  in  making  the  burden  of  taxatum  equal 
upon  all  stUffects  €f  immediate  competition;  and 
when  this  principle  is  violated,  the  act  of  taking, 
or  the  enforced  contribution,  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  be  considered  taxation,  but  becomes  at  onoe 
an  arbitrary  spoliation  or  confiscation.  Thus,  to 
illustrate:  suppose  it  were  proposed  to  tax  the 
stock  in  trade  of  red-haired  men  5  per  cent,  and 
those  of  red-nosed  men  10  per  cent. ;  or  (as  was 
proposed  by  a  bill  introduced  into  the  congieasof 
the  United  States  in  1874)  to  exempt  incomes  be- 
low $6,000  from  taxation,  and  tax  those  equal  to 
$6,000  5  per  cent,  and  all  above,  10  per  cent. ;  or 
to  do  as  actually  once  was  done  in  England  ander 
an  income  tax  law  enacted  in  ICOl^tax  Catholics 
at  rates  double  those  imposed  on  Protestants;  it 
seems  clear  that  such  transactions  could  not  in- 
volve  any  principle,  or  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  the  mere  arbitrary  and  despotic  exer- 
cise of  power;  or  the  making  of  the  possession 
of  a  red  nose,  or  red  hair,  or  the  result  of  enter- 
prise, skill,  economy,  or  the  fortuitous  circum- 
stance of  birth  or  belief,  the  occasion  for  inflict- 
ing a  penalty.  Tet,  this  was  what  substantially 
was  done  in  the  middle  ages,  when  nobles  were 
exempt  from  taxation  because  they  were  nobles, 
and  the  common  people  were  taxed  because  they 
were  villains  or  bondsmen;  when  Jews  were  as- 
sessed because  they  were  not  Christiana,  and 
Catholics  because  they  were  not  Protestants. 
And  if  it  be  said,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  in  re- 
Joinder  to  a  part  of  the  above  illustration,  that 
the  rich,  by  reason  of  their  riches,  are  abundantly 
able  to  pay,  and,  therefore,  should  be  made  to, 
the  answer  is,  that  under  a  universal  and  oniform 
income  tax  (if  there  could  be  such  a  thing),  which 
would  establish  a  comparative  equality  of 'burden, 
they  would  pay  more  by.  an  inevitable  law  and 
yet  pay  equally;  while  under  an  unequal  law, 
which  takes  from  them  because  they  are  rich,  the 
act  of  taking  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  tax, 
but  is  simply  confiscation.  For  if  the  state  may 
take^w  per  cent,  from  the  man  with  $5,000  in- 
come, and  ten  per  cent,  from  the  man  with  more 
than  $5,000,  why  stop  at  this  amount  ?  We  have 
not  approximated  the  limit  or  capability  of  the 
persons  assessed  to  make  contributions.  Why 
not  take  all  that  such  individuals  receive  in 
excess  of  the  average  income  of  the  masses? 
Why  not  divide  up  and  put  every  one  on  an 
equality?  The  advocacy  of  any  such  forms  of 
contribution  under  the  name  of  taxation  (althoogh 
the  advocates  may  not  be,  and  generally  are  not, 
aware  of  it),  is  simply,  therefore,  the  advocacy  of 
the  most  radical  principles  of  communism .  There 
is,  accordingly,  a  broad  and  philosophical  dis- 
tinction, which  may  be  claimed  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  an  economic  principle,  between  "  tax- 
ation "  and  ' '  arbitrary  taking."  In  the  soundings 
which  have  been  made  at  great  depths  in  the 
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ocean  for  telegraphic  or  other  purpoMa*  the 
8oaading  line  has  not  unfrequently  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  small-chambered  abella  or  other 
minute  animals  of  exquisite  organization  and 
structure;  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  In 
what  manner  can  these  minute  organisms  liye  and 
flourish  under  the  enormous  pressure  that  in  some 
instances  must  be  exerted,  of  at  least  three  tons 
to  the  square  inch?  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  thai  the  pressure  is 
«yery where  equalized,  being  as  much  from  within 
outward  as  from  without  inward,  and  thus  an 
equilibrium  is  maintained  under  which  develop- 
ment goes  on  and  existence  is  made  possible;  and 
it  is  in  preserving  this  equilibrium,  this  equaliza- 
tion of  pressure  (says  Mr.  Lowe,  from  whose 
-speech  as  chancellor  of  the  English  exchequer 
the  above  illustration  is  derived),  that  the  whole 
secret  of  taxation  consists.  All  experience  shows 
that  a  people  who  are  moderately  prosperous  will 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation  without 
complaint  when  they  feel  that  the  distribution 
is  Just  and  equal ;  but  when  the  distribution  is 
unequal,  somebody  inevitably  is  being  either  plun- 
dered or  crushed.  —  Limilationi  of  Territorial  Sov- 
4fmffnfy  and  LimUatumi  of  the  Taxing  Pnoer  Ooex- 
Untiie.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
self-evident  proposition,  although  in  fact  it  is  by 
no  means  so  regarded,  that  the  power  of  every 
state  or  government  to  tax,  must  be  exclusively 
limited  to  subjects  within  its  territory  and  legal 
jurisdiction.  "All  subjects,"  says  Chief  Justice 
Marshal],  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
<x)urt,  in  the  case  of  McGullough  vi,  Maryland  (4 
Wheaton,  481),  **  owr  which  the  eovereign  power  qf 
the  itaU  extende,  are  objeeU  of  taxation;  Jnti  thoee 
-aver  which  U  does  not  extend,  are,  on  the  aoundeU 
prineipleg,  exempt  from  taxation,  *  *  The  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  state  extends  to  everything 
which  exiete  by  its  own  authorUy  or  i$  introduced 
by  itepormieaion."  *'  Every  nation,"  says  Wheaton, 
**  possesses  and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory. It  follows,  from  this  principle,  that  the 
laws  of  every  state  control,  of  right,  all  the  real 
and  personal  property  within  its  territory.  The 
second  general  principle  is,  that  no  state  can,  by 
its  laws,  directly  affect,  bind  or  regulate  property 
beyond  its  own  territory.  This  is  a  consequence 
of  the  first  general  principle;  a  different  system, 
which  would  recognize  in  each  state  the  power  of 
regulating  persons  or  things  beyond  its  territory, 
would  exclude  the  equality  of  rights  among  dif- 
ferent states,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty  which 
belongs  to  each  of  them."  (Wheaton's  Interna- 
tional Law,  chap,  ii.,  §  2;  Foelix  International 
Pris^,  gg  9  and  10.)  And  in  a  decision  of  more 
recent  date  (State  Tax  on  Foreign-held  Bonds,  15 
Wallace,  806,  828),  the  United  States  supreme 
court  said:  "The  power  of  taxation,  however 
vast  in  its  character  and  searching  in  its  extent,  is 
oecessarily  limited  to  subjects  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state.  Property  lying  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  state  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  her 


taxing  power  can  be  legitimately  exercised.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  that  no  adjudication  should  be 
necessary  to  establish  so  obvious  a  proposition.'*— 
Protection  the  Correlative  <if  Taxation.  The  correl- 
ative of  taxation,  furthermore,  is  protection;  or,  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  political  theory  of 
our  governments,  national  and  state,  and  in  fact 
of  every  government  claiming  the  title  to  hefree^ 
taxes  are  the  compensation  which  property  pays 
the  state  for  protection.  **Taxe8  are  a  portion 
which  each  individual  givee  of  hie  property,  in  order 
to  eecure  and  have  the  perfect  et^ment  of  the  re- 
mainder. Governments  are  established  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property  within  the 
limits  of  the  state,  and  taxes  are  levied  to  enable 
the  government  to  afford  and  give  tueh  protection. 
They  are  the  price  aod  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded."  (Ingersol,  J.,  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Duer  ve.  Small.)  "Thereis  noth- 
ing poetic  about  tax  laws  When  they  find  prop- 
erty, they  claim  a  contribution  for  its  protection.** 
(Lowrie,  Chief  Justice,  Tinley  ve.  The  City,  etc., 
82  Penn.,  881.)  Montesquieu,  writing  with  the 
monarchical  institutions  of  France  mainly  or  sole- 
ly in  view,  discusses  this  subject  in  his  "Spirit  of 
Laws '*  (book  xxxi.,  ch.  i.)  as  follows:  **  The  pub- 
lic reveuues  are  a  portion  that  each  subject  gives 
of  his  property,  in  order  to  eecure  or  er^oy  ^  re- 
mainder,"—Theae  fundamental  principles,  defin- 
ing sovereignty  in  respect  to  taxation  are,  how- 
ever, violated,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  by 
most  of  the  states  in, the  federal  Union  (but  not 
in  other  countries)  in  their  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power;  as,  for  example,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  law  defines  personal  estate  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation so  as  to  include  *'  goods,  chattels,  money  and 
effects,  wherever  they  are;  ships,  public  stocks 
and  securities,  stocks  in  turnpikes,  bridges  and 
moneyed  corporations  toitAt'n  or  without  theetate^*; 
and  where  the  administrators  of  the  law  tax  reei- 
denie  for  personal  property,  even  of  a  visible,  tan- 
gible character,  having  a  eitue  in  another  state  or 
country;  and,  by  another  and  irreconcilable  rule, 
tax  non-reeidente  for  all  of  their  personal  property 
having  a  eitue  within  the  state.  The  claim  or 
argument,  however,  which  tlie  advocates  of  such 
a  system  set  up  in  its  defense  is,  th'at  personal 
property  (more  especially  what  is  termed  in  law 
choeee  in  action,  or  credits,  titles,  notes,  bonds, 
mortgages,  which  are  in  their  nature  incorporeal, 
and  therefore  invisible  and  intangible)  has  no 
eitue,  and,  therefore,  follows  and  adopts  that  of 
its  owner.  But  this  rule  or  fiction  of  law — m^ 
bUia  personam  sequuntur—was  never  invented 
with  a  view  of  it^  being  used  as  a  rule  to  govern 
and  define  the  application  and  scope  of  taxation, 
but  was  originally  a  device  of  international  com- 
ity, intended  to  subserve  the  convenience  of  the 
owner  of  property;  "by  which  a  state  holding 
Jurisdiction  of  the  property  permits  an  act,  done 
by  the  non-resident  owner  at  his  domicile,  to  have 
the  same  effect,  touching  it,  as  if  done  at  the  locus 
situs.  It  means,  simply,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  distribution,  or  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
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€rty,  any  act,  agreement  or  authority,  which  k 
gufficient  in  law  where  the  owner  resides,  shall 
pass  the  property  where  It  Is;  and  tbe  true  and 
right  use  of  it  is  to  facilitate  sjffairs  of  comnierce 
and  the  distribution  of  decedents'  estates,  by  en- 
abling parties  to  dispose  of  their  property  without 
embarrassment  from  their  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  it  is  situated."  (Oatlin  es. 
Hall,  81  yermont,162.)  It  would  be  a  more  accu- 
rate rendering  of  tbe  rule  to  say,  *'  Personal  prop- 
erty follows  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicile,"  and 
not,  as  in  effect  claimed^that  the  law  of  the  owner^s 
domicile  follows  the  property.  But  '*  no  Action," 
snys  Blackstone, ' '  shall  extend  to  work  an  injury ; 
its  proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief 
or  remedy  an  inconyenience,  which  might  result 
from  the  general  rule  of  law."  At  any  attempt 
to  misapply  a  fiction,  it  falls  within  and  is  termi- 
nated by  that  other  authoritative  maxim  of  logic 
and  the  common  law,  eemanU  rattone  legU^  tem&i 
ip§a  lex.  Another  great  authority  in  law,  Lord 
Mansfield,  says:  "Fictions  of  law  hold  only  in 
respect  of  the  ends  and  purposes  for  which  they 
were  invented ;  when  they  are  urged  to  an  intent 
and  purpose  not  within  the  reason  and  policy  of 
the  fiction,  the  other  party  may  show  the  truth." 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Rome,  where 
this  fiction  originated,  its  applicabiilty  to  proper^ 
was  never  held,  according  to  Bavlgny,  to  extend 
beyond  Roman  territory.* — It  is  a  curious  fact, 

*  "  Bat  It  may  b«  nid,  that  the  atate  in  taxing  personal 
property  situate  beyond  ita  territory,  does  not  In  fact  tax  the 
property,  bat  the  owner,  over  whom  the  state  has  Jurisdic- 
tion in  respect  to  such  property.  In  answer  to  tliis  claim, 
attention  is  here  asked  to  the  following  extract  from  an 
argument  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Lowrey,  of 
New  Yorli,  before  a  committee  of  the  legislatare  of  New 
York,  when  this  subject  was  up  before  tiiem  for  considera- 
tion. *ThiB  claim/  he  said,  'involves  a  dangerons  inacca- 
racy,  and  arises  Anom  a  oonftaaion  of  the  idea  of  the  asoess 
ment  with  the  idea  of  the  tax.  These  two  stand  upon  alto- 
gether different  bases.  The  OMesiment  is  to  the  person  in 
respect  to  the  proper^ ;  but  the  tax  is  to  the  property  in  re- 
spect to  Itself  alone.  In  the  order  of  consequence  a  tax 
goes  before  an  assessment.  A  tax  stands  upon  an  existing 
relation  between  the  property  and  the  state,  as  protector  and 
protected,  and  is  that  portion  of  the  public  burden  which 
tbe  property  ought  to  bear  because  of  that  existing  rdaUon. 
An  assessment  stands  upon  the  existing  relation  between  tbe 
property  and  Its  owner  or  possessor;  it  follows  the  tax,  and  is 
merely  the  method  of  securing  it.  The  danger,  in  saying  that 
the  tax  is  to  the  penon  in  respect  qf  hU  property^  is,  that,  by 
the  form  of  the  expression  we  justify  an  assessment  upon  a 
person  for  all  property  indiscriminately.  We  transpose  tbe 
subjects,  and  make  the  law  seek  out  the  person,  and  then 
tax  him  according  to  his  property,  instead  of  first  seeking 
property  which  it  has  a  right  to  tax,  and  then  as  a  secondary 
matter,  a  person  to  whom  it  may  be  assessed.  Even  if  a 
Imowledge  of  the  property  is  obtained  by  inquiry  addressed 
to  the  owner  in  the  shape  of  a  general  assessment,  still  the 
rationale  of  the  matter  presupposes  the  right  to  tax  on  ac- 
count of  the  property  and  our  relation  to  It  directly.  If  we 
disregard  this  rationale,  we  may,  perhaps,  register  an  assess- 
ment where  we  are  not  entitled  to  levy  a  tax.^— The  person 
to  whom  the  assessment  Is  made  need  not  be  the  owner. 
He  may  be  the  agent,  trustee,  guardian,  executor  or  admin- 
istrator. This  is  because  the  property,  which  owes  the  tax 
by  reason  of  being  protected,  has  not  liands  wherewith  to 
take  from  itself  a  portion  of  itself,  to  pay  for  protection  to 
be  accorded  to  the  remainder.  Therefore  the  law,  following 
the  property  to  get  the  tax,  makes  its  demand  upon  whoever 
it  finds  in  possession,  without  inquiring  upon  what  interest 


also,  that  those  states  which  adopi,  in  their  sjs* 
tems  of  taxation,  the  role  of  taxing  property  be- 
yond then*  eoverelgiity  or  lenitorial  ]urisdlclioii» 
by  reason  of  the  possession  of  iu  owner,  do  not 
carry  the  prinoipie  ioTolved  to  its  logical  condv- 
sioa,  and  tax  real  estate  similarly  situated.  Bat 
for  this  distinction  no  good  reasons  can  be  gi^ren, 
although  pretexts,  churning  to  be  reaaonsy  may. 
One  claim,  howevw,  is  obvioudy  as  good  aa  tbe 
other.  A  robber  who  should  draw  romantic  dis- 
tinctions  between  watches  and  purses,  would  fail 
in  businesa  If  we  are  to  be  robbers  in  pi»ctiee» 
let  us,  at  least,  secure  some  grace  by  honeety  in 
our  professions,  and  admit  that  what  we  thua 

the  propeity  is  based.  This  it  does,  ignociqg  all  penov 
beneficially  interested  in  the  title,  even  the  owner  himaeif. 
*  Avery  person,*  says  the  statates  of  New  Yoik,  *shall  be  a»* 
sensed,  etc,  for  all  personal  property  owned  by  blm,  Ib- 
dadh«aUprop«rl7in  his  possMlon,  or  vmler  Al#  «OiilraC 
as  agent,  tmsise,  gnardJan,  etc*— Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  possession  is  a  title  saperlor 
to  owncmhip.  And  I  now  reiterate,  tliat,  according  to  the 
Uieary  of  our  government,  a  tax  stands  npon  the  jnst  dbHga- 
tionoratt  property  to  conlrflmte  to  the  sopport  of  the  power 
which  protects  it;  but  that  tbe  assessment  stands  upon  the 
possession  or  power  of  the  person  assessed,  over  the  property 
taxed.  lliiBmaybefttrtheriUustnted.  If ovables  can  nefcr 
be  oat  <rf  the  aetnal  or  oonstnictive  preseuoiyaf  soa|e  obc^ 
and,  therefore,  Hiere  is  always  a  person  ha  mm  to  whom  ths 
liisossment  may  be  made.  Bot  the  case  is  very  different  witfi 
unmovables,  uid  therefore,  lands  are  often  taxed  and  as- 
sessed by  their  own  name  and  designation,  and  specUically 
sold  to  satisfy  the  spaeifie  assessment,  no  pevson^a  naaw 
anywhere  appearing  in  the  proceedings.  —  Keeping  this  vltsi 
distinction  between  an  assessment  and  a  tax  clearly  in  view, 
the  mind  will  come  by  easy  steps  to  an  nnderstandtngofhoir 
it  is  that  a  tax,  to  aman  who  has  no  propoty  in  the  sute.  Is 
a  tax  npon  his  person.  Process  is  the  eye  of  the  law.  Ita 
vision  is  limited  by  territorial  boundaries.  Whatever  does 
not  exist  within  that  limit,  does  not,  for  any  porpose  of  law, 
exist  at  all.  The  rich  man,  whose  property  is  in  Anope, 
and  the  pauper,  whose  property  is  nowhero,  are  then  eqiml, 
as  persons,  before  the  law.  A  tax  npon  a  pauper  woald  be 
a  personal  tax.  A  tax  upon  the  rich  man  is,  by  unimpeach- 
able parity  of  reason,  the  same.  Such  a  tax  wonld  be  a 
gross  solecism  on  our  system.  The  philosophy  of  onr  plan 
of  voluntary  political  association,  is  that  all  Indivldnals,  and 
all  the  values  within  a  oommnni^,  shall  aggregate  into  one 
mass  all  the  power  which  they  separately  contain,  which 
sum  total  shall  constitute  a  sovereignty  of  the  whole.  Tliis 
sovereignty— the  soul  of  the  state,  iriiich  can  not  be  im« 
paired,  and  the  state  anrvive^rellects  back  npon  its  «»> 
sUtnents,  in  detail,  all  that  it  has  received  fhxn  them.  What 
it  receives,  and  what  it  returns,  is  of  two  kinds,  as  to  both 
source  and  object,  via.,  individual  service  to  the  government, 
and  protection  to  the  individual  frmn  it  Thus,  In  his  in- 
dividual capacity,  a  man  Is  bound  to  perform  mllltaiT  serv- 
ice, and  the  sUte,  by  the  military  arm,  is  bound  to  protect 
him  from  invasion.  He  is  bound  to  do  ]ury  duty,  and  the 
authorities  are  bound,  upon  his  demand,  to  provide  him  a 
Jury.  He  is  bound  to  aid  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  Is 
bound  to  execute  process  hi  his  favor  by  ptme  etmdiahu  if 
necessary.  These  personal  services  correspond  to  those 
which  in  feudal  times  the  mesne  lord  holding  a  frank-tene- 
ment owed  the  lord  paramount.  They  can  not  be  com- 
pounded for,  for  their  value  consists  in  their  being  rendered 
in  Und.  Their  performance  U  the  only  price  which  thg 
citizen  pays  fipr  his  dHaenthip.  The  terms  are  not  only  eon- 
sistent  and  harmonious  with  our  general  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, but  are  highly  politic.  They  aie  a  liberal  invitation  to 
all  men  to  come  and  add  to  ours  their  lives,  their  hopes, 
their  strength,  labor  and  courage,  that  we  may  build  up  a 
nation.  To  all  political  privileges  vre  admit  each  one  by 
virtue  of  his  being  a  man,  f^  bom  and  of  lawful  age;  we 
ask  him  nothing  oonceraing  his  property,  unless  his  prupertj 
asks  something  ftom  us." 
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take  is  not  a  tax  received  as  the  Just  recompense 
of  a  benefit  conferred,  bat  a  compnlsory  levy, 
having  iu  cause  in  our  greedy  and  its  Justification 
In  our  power;  and  as  these  reasons  are  as  good 
for  a  large  levy  as  a  small  one,  and  the  whole  of 
a  man's  estate  is  greater  than  its  part,  why  not 
take  the  whole?  *'  Still  farther,"  says  Mr.  Low- 
rey,  **if  we  tax  a  man  (in  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts) who  has  come  from  Connecticut  or  Eng- 
land to  stay  a  year,  for  the  property  he  has  left 
behind,  why  not  the  man  who  has  come  for  a 
week?  **  If  we  are  to  do  business  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  might  makes  right,"  would  it  not  be 
a  brilliant  stroke  to  station  ourselves  at  all  the 
avenues  of  ingress  to  a  state,  and  cry  "Stand  and 
deliver"  to  the  passengers?  From  the  above  cita- 
tions and  arguments,  the  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be  inevitable,  that  when  a  state  assesses  prop, 
erty  situated  beyond  its  territory  and  Jurisdiction, 
and  which  its  laws  and  processes  are  not  compe- 
tent or  able  to  either  reach  or  protect,  or  assesses 
one  of  its  own  dtisens  in  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty, the  act  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  taxa- 
tion, but  is  simply  arbUrarff  taking,  in  no  respect 
different  in  principle  from  confiscation. — It  will 
be  also  hisre  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  ante- 
cedents  of  this  fiction  of  law,  that  personal  prop- 
erty, irrespective  of.  its  sd«s,  follows  the  owner 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Its  prototype  was 
the  ancient  Ut^,  or  tax  of  servitude,  imposed  on 
persons  originally  bondmen,  or  on  all  persons 
who  held  imfarm  or  Imsb,  or  resided  on  lands  of 
the  suzerain;  and  from  which  proprietors  or 
suzerains  of  the  land  were  exempt.  And  as  no 
vassal  could  at  will  divest  himself  of  servitude 
or  allegiance  to  his  lord  or  suzerain,  so  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  taxes  always  remained  upon  him  as 
a  personal  servitude,  whatever  might  be  the  loca- 
tion of  his  property.  In  other  words,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  all  over  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  was  not  unlike  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States  previous  to  emancipa* 
tion.  They  (the  slaves)  had  property  in  their  pos- 
session, and  spoke  of  themselves  as  owners  of 
property,  but  in  reality  their  property  followed 
the  condition  of  the  servitude  of  their  persons, 
and  both  persons  and  property  belonged  equally 
to  the  masters.  The  taille,  furthermore,  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  was  supposed  to  dishonor 
whoever  was  subject  to  it,  and  degrade  him,  not 
only  below  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  but  of  that 
of  a  burgher,  or  inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  town; 
and  "no  gentleman,  or  even  any  burgher,"  says 
Adam  Smith.  "  who  has  stock  will  submit  to  this 
degradation."  Now,  the  idea  embodied  in  the 
word  servitude  is,  an  obligation  to  render  service, 
irrespective  of,  or  without,  compensation;  and  the 
idea  upon  which  the  taxation  of  personal  prop- 
erty in  this  country  has  been  based  is,  that  the 
property  owes  a  servitude  to  the  state  where  the 
owner  resides,  irrespective  of  its  actual  location,  in 
virtue  of  the  obligation  which  its  owner,  as  a  citi- 
sen,  may  owe  to  the  state  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
tection which  the  state  gives  him  in  respect  to  his 


person.  ^  Again,  in  old  times,  the  division  of 
property- into  real  and  personal  was  wholly  un- 
known; and  under  the  common  law,  all  property 
was  classed  as  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
and  goods  and  chattels.  "  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  leases  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  were 
classed  as  chattels,  and  were  distinguished  as 
eJuUteU  real;  while  other  chattels,  which  did  not 
savor  of  lands,  were  called  eluUteb  penomd^  *  be- 
cause,' says  Lord  Coke,  *for  the  most  part  they 
belong  to  the  person  of  a  man,  or  else  for  that, 
they  are  to  be  recovered  by  personal  actions.' 
And  Blackstone  tells  us,  that  'chattels  personal 
are  property,  and  strictly  speaking,  things  mova- 
ble,  which  may  be  annexed  to  or  attendant  on  the 
person  of  the  owner,  and  carried  about  with  him 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another';  and  as 
instances  »he  mentions  money,  Jewelry,  garments. 
Personal  property,  in  fact,  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  such  things  as  could  be,  and  actually 
were,  carried  about  with  the  person  of  the  owner, 
or  could  be  easily  secreted.  And  Blackstone  also 
tells  us,  that  the  amount  of  the  personal  estate  of 
our  ancestors,  was  so  trifling  that  they  enter- 
tained a  very  low  and  contemptuous  opinion  of 
it;  and  that '  our  ancient  law  books  do  not,  there- 
fore, often  condescend  to  regulate  this  species  of 
property.'  Nothing  of  an  incorporeal  nature  was 
anciently  comprehended  within  the  class  of  per- 
sonal chattels.  It  was  otherwise  as  to  lands  or 
real  property,  as  to  which  '  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments'  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  from  the 
earliest  times.  Such  was  personal  property  in  the 
early  history  of  our  laws.  It  wis  of  comparatively 
small  imporunce,  and  its  laws  were  few  and  sim- 
ple; while  real  property,  being  of  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent nature,  was  regarded  as  inuneasurably 
more  valuable,  and  was  governed  by  laws  of  its 
own,  of  the  most  intricate  and  abstruse  character. 
Both  species  of  property,  when  compared  with 
that  of  our  own  time,  were  of  small  pecuniary 
value;  but  between  the  importance  attached  to 
personal  and  movable  property,  and  the  value  of 
real  property,  there  was  a  difference  vastly  greater 
than  that  which  now  exists,  both  because  of  the 
comparative  insignificant  value  of  personalty,  and 
because  of  the  feudal  tenure  by  which  lands  were 
held,  out  of  which  grew  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  to  both  the  land  and  the  per- 
son. From  these  circumstances  arose  the  notion, 
which  became  a  fiction  of  the  law,  that  property 
merely  personal  always  attended  the  person  of  its 
owner;  while  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
being  ilxed  and  immovable,  and  of  infinitely  more 
consideration,  were  held,  from  their  very  nature, 
as  well  as  from  motives  of  political  policy,  to  have 
a  situs  of  their  own,  from  which  they  derived  their 
laws  and  incidents  wholly  regardless  of  the  domi- 
cile of  the  owner.  Growing  out  of  the  same  rea- 
sons, it  was  also  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  while 
immovables  were  exclusively  governed  by  the 
law  of  locality,  movables  were  controlled,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  maxim,  by  the  law  of  the  domicile 
of  the  owner,  and  not  by  that  of  its  tUiu"    In 
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the  changed  condiilon  of  wealth  and  property, 
auch  a  fiction,  however  suitable  and  lueful  in 
primiiiye  times,  would  now,  in  many  cases,  work 
the  greatest  injustice,  and  impair  the  supremacy 
which  every  government  should  maintain  over 
everything  within  its  territory,  both  on  the  £^und 
of  public  expediency  and  the  private  interests  of 
its  citizens.  And  according  to  Wliarton  (Treatise 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  1872),  this  fiction  of  law 
has  been  universally  abandoned  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  except  in  cases  as  to  rights  in  re- 
spect to  personalty,  which  spring  from  marriage 
and  succession.  (Hutchinson,  "Bouthem  Law 
Review.'*)— Finally,  the  attention  of  the  reader  or 
student  should  be  asked  to  another  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  tliis  subject;  and  that  is, 
that  if  this  article  were  to  have  been  written  by 
a  Buropean,  for  incorporation  into  any  foreign 
publication,  this  discussion  of  the  taasation  of  ex- 
tra-territorial property  by  a  state  would  have  no 
place,  except  possibly  in  review  of  curious  tax 
experiences;  for  the  reason,  that  nowhere,  except 
in  the  United  States,  is  there  any  such  system  of 
taxation,  or  any  tolerance  given  to  the  ideas  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  —  LegUimate  Taxation  Z<m- 
Ued  to  PuUie  Purposei,  Although  this  proposi- 
tion has  rarely  received  any  notice  or  considera- 
tion  by  writers  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  and 
under  despotic  governments  (where  there  is  no 
restraint  on  the  adoption  of  any  economic  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  state)  would  obviously  be  re- 
garded as  of  no  consequence,  or,  if  conceded, 
would  be  nullified  by  regarding  the  wishes  or 
whims  of  the  ruler  and  public  purposes  as  mat- 
ters synonymous,  the  experience  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  decisions  of  its  highest  courts, 
have  nevertheless  combined  to  establish  it  as  an 
economic  and  legal  principle  under  a  free  govern- 
ment of  the  very  first  importance.  The  record  of 
this  experience  may  be  told  as  follows:  In  1873 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Kansas  passed 
■a  law  authorizing  counties  and  towns  of  that 
state  "to  encourage  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories and  such  other  enterprises  as  may  tend 
to  develop"  such  counties  or  towns  by  the  direct 
appropriation  of  money,  or  by  the  \aR\xe  of  bonds 
to  any  amount  that  the  local  authorities  might 
consider  expedient;  and  under  this  act  the  city 
of  Topeka  created  and  issued  its  bonds,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $100,000,  and  gave  the  same  *'as  a  dona- 
tion," a  majority  of  voters  approving,  to  an  iron- 
bridge  company,  as  a  consideration  for  establb^h- 
ing  and  operating  their  shops  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  The  interest  coupons  first  due  on  these 
bonds  were  promptly  paid  by  the  city  out  of  a 
fund  raised  by  taxation  for  that  purpose,  but  sub- 
sequentiy,  when  the  second  coupons  became  due, 
and  the  bonds  had  passed  out  of  the  possession  of. 
the  bridge  company  by  bona  fide  sale  to  a  loan 
association,  the  ctty  repudiated  its  obligations, 
on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  of  Kansas  had 
no  authority,  under  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds,  the  interest  and 
principal  of  which  were  to  bo  paid  from  the  pro- 


ceeds of  taxes,  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  en- 
couragement of  manufacturing  enterprises.  L^al 
proceedings  to  enforce  payment  were  thereupon 
oonunenced  by  the  bondholders  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  and  judgment  having  been 
there  given  for  the  city,  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  United  States  supreme  court,  where,  with 
only  one  dissenting  voice,  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  was  affirmed,  and  the  following  opin- 
ions or  statement  of  principles  involved  given: 
"  It  must  be  conceded,"  said  the  court,  through 
Mr.  Justice  Miller,  **  that  tliere  are  rights  in  every 
free  government  beyond  the  control  of  the  state. 
A  government  which  recognized  no  such  rights, 
which  held  the  lives,  the  liberty  and  the  property 
of  its  citizens  subject  at  all  times  to  the  absolute 
disposition  and  unbounded  control  of  even  the 
most  democratic  depository  of  power,  is  after  all 
but  a  despotism.    It  is  true  it  is  a  despotism  of 
the  many,  of  the  majority,  if  you  choose  to  call 
it  so,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  despotism."    *    * 
"The  theory  of  our  governments,  state  and  na- 
tional, is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of  unlimited 
power  anywhere.    The  executive,  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  branches  of  these  governments 
are  all  of  limited  and  defined  powers.    There 
are  limitations  of  such  powers  which  grow  out 
of  the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments — 
implied  reservations  of  individual  rights,  without 
which  the  social  compact  could  not  exist,  which 
are  respected  by  all  governments  entitled  to  the 
name."    *     *     "Of  all  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  government,  that  of  taxation  is  most 
liable  to  abuse.    Given  a  purpose  or  object  for 
which  taxation  may  be  lawfully  used,  and  the 
extent  of  its  exercise  is  in  its  very  nature  unlim- 
ited.   This  power  can  as  readily  be  employed 
against  one  class  of  individuals  and  in  favor  of 
another,  so  as  to  ruin  the  one  class  and  give  un- 
limited wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  other,  if 
there  are  no  implied  limitations  of  the  uses  for 
which  the  power  may  be  exercised.    7b  lay  wth 
one  hand  t^  power  of  the  government  on  the  prop- 
eriyofthe  eiiieen,  and  with  the  other  beaUne  it  vpon 
favored  indiMuaU  to  aid  private  enterprieee  and 
build  up  private  fortunes,  i»  none  the  Uee  robbery 
beeauee  U  ie  done  under  the  forme  of  the  law  and  it 
eaUed  taxation.    This  is  not  legislation.    It  is  a  de- 
cree under  legislative  forms.    Kor  is  it  taxation. 
Beyond  a  cavil  there  can  be  no  lawful  tax  which 
is  not  laid  for  a  public  purpose.    *    *    It  may 
not  be  easy  to  draw  the  line  in  all  cases  so  as  to 
decide  what  is  a  public  purpose  in  this  sense,  and 
what  is  not.    But  in  the  case  before  us,  in  which 
towns  are  authorized  to  contribute  aid  by  way  of 
taxation  to  any  class  of  manufacturers,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  holding  that  this  is  not  such  a 
public  purpose  as  we  have  been  considering.    If 
it  be  said  that  a  benefit  results  to  the  local  public 
of  a  town  by  establishing  manufactures,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  any  other  business  or  pursuit 
which  employs  capital  or  labor.    The  merchant, 
the  mechanic,  the  inn-keeper,  the  banker,  the 
builder,  the  steamboat  owner,  are  equally  pro- 
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moters  of  the  public  good,  and  equally  deseiring 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  by  forced  contributions. 
No  line  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  manufact. 
urer,  which  would  not  open  the  public  treasury 
to  the  importunities  of  two-thirds  of  the  business 
men  of  (he  city  or  town."  —  Other  judicial  author- 
ities in  the  United  States  to  whom  weight  is  ac- 
corded, have  also  concurred  in  this  opinion. 
Thus,  Thoe.  M.  Oooley,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  and  professor  ot 
law  in  the  university  of  that  state,  in  his  work, 
"  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,"  thus  defines 
the  limits  of  taxation  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates:  "Constitutionally  a  tax  can  have 
no  other  basis  than  the  raising  of  revenue  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  and  whatever  governmental  exaction 
has  not  this  basis,  is  tyrannical  and  unlawful.  A 
tax  on  imports,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
not  to  raise  a  revenue,  but  to  discourage  and  in- 
directly prohibit  some  particular  import  for  the 
benefit  of  some  home  manufacture,  may  well 
be  questioned,  as  being  merely  colorable,  and 
therefore  not  warranted  by  constitutional  princi- 
ples.*' The  question  at  issue  has  albo  formed  the 
subject  of  review  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  the  following  are  extracts 
from  the  opinions  given  by  the  members  of  this 
tribunal  respecting  the  limitations  on  the  powers 
of  a  free  government  to  impose  taxes :  '  *  No  public 
exigency  can  require  private  spoliation  for  the 
private  benefit  of  favored  individuals.  If  the 
citizen  is  protected  in  his  property  by  the  consti- 
tution against  the  public,  much  more  is  he  against 
private  rapacity. "  "If  it  were  proposed  to  pass 
an  act  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
towns  to  vote  to  transfer  the  farms,  or  the  horses, 
or  oxen,  or  a  part  thereof,  from  the  rightful 
owner  or  owners  to  some  manufacturer,  whom 
the  majority  might  select,  the  monstrousness  of 
such  proposed  legislation  would  be  transparent. 
But  the  mode  by  which  property  would  be  taken 
from  one  or  many,  and  given  to  another,  or 
others,  can  make  no  difference  in  the  underlying 
principle.  It  is  the  taking  that  constitutes  the 
wrong,  no  matter  how  taken."  "Taxation,"  said 
the  chief  justice  (in  giving  an  opinion  adverse  to 
the  right  of  a  town  to  grant  aid,  under  a  permissi- 
ble statute  of  the  state  legislature,  to  a  manufact- 
uring enterprise),  "by  the  very  meaning  of  the 
term,  implies  the  raising  of  money  for  public 
uses,  and  excludes  the  raising  of  it  for  private 
objects  and  purposes."  "No  authority  or  even 
dictum  can  be  found,"  observes  Dillon,  C.  J.,  in* 
Hanson  ««.  Vernon,  27  Iowa,  28,  "which  asserts 
that  there  can  be  any  legitimate  taxation,  when 
the  money  to  be  raised  docs  not  go  into  the 
public  treasury,  or  is  not  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  government,  or  some  of  the  governmental 
divisions  of  the  state.  "  **  If  there  is  any  proposi- 
tion about  which  there  is  an  entire  and  uniform 
weight  of  judicial  authority,  it  is  that  taxes  are 
to  be  impoeed  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  varied  and  manifold  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment,   and  not  for   private   objects  or   the 


special  benefit  of  individuals.  While  the  state  is 
bound  to  protect  all,  it  ceases  to  give  that  just 
protection,  when  it  affords  undue  advantages,  or 
gives  special  and  exclusive  privileges  to  particu. 
lar  individuals  and  particular  and  special  indus- 
tries at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  "  In  short,  the  right  of  a  government 
to  levy  discriminating  taxes  for  purposes  other 
than  for  defraying  public  expenditures,  even 
though  ally  injustice  thereby  done  to  the  individ- 
ual is  more  than  compensated  by  some  indirect 
benefit  to  the  entire  community,  is  one  of  those 
forms  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  state  which 
is  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  which,  if  fully  recognized  and  broadly 
carried  out,  will  of  necessity  be  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  it;  and  in  respect  to  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  tax  to  support  an  established  church,  or  of 
a  law  compelling  every  man  to  help  catch  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  the  dissent  and  resistance  of  even  one 
citizen  makes  unjust  any  enactment  authoriz- 
ing such  procedure.  ^Stt^feeU  qfTaxaH<m.  The 
subjects  of  taxation,  to  use  a  happy  generali- 
zation of  the  United  States  supreme  court  (For- 
eign-held Bond  Case,  15  Wallace),  "are  persons, 
property  and  business.  Whatever  form  taxation 
may  assume,  whether  as  duties,  imposts,  excises 
or  licenses,  it  must  relate  to  one  of  these  subjects. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  any  other,  though 
as  applied  to  them  the  taxation  may  be  exercised 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways."  —A  tax  upon  a  per- 
son is  a  '*poU**  or  head  tax.  The  essential  requi- 
site of  a  poll  tax  is,  that  it  be  laid  on  all  polls,  and 
be  unvarying  in  amount.  A  varying  poll  tax 
would  be  an  arbitrary  exaction,  and  would  not  be 
sustained  for  a  moment  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  right  of  taxation,  if  laid  without  reference  to  a 
man's  ownership  of  property.  So  soon,  however, 
as  the  amount  of  the  tax  exacted  is  made  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  the  property  owned,  the  tax 
ceases  to  be  a  varying  poll  tax,  and  becomes  a  tax 
on  the  property  itself.  --AppartionnterU  of  Taxation, 
This  department  of  the  subject  of  taxation,  while 
the  most  practical,  and,  therefore,  the  most  inter- 
esting, is  at  the  same  time  the  one  most  obscure, 
and  the  one  about  which  there  is  the  most  striking 
difference  of  opinion  among  writers  on  economic 
and  fiscal  subjects.  The  following  four  maxims,  or 
canons,  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  have  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity, 
and  are  almost  always  referred  to  in  all  discus- 
sions of  the  subject.  1.  "The  subjects  of  every 
state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state."  2.  "The 
tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought 
to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be 
paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contrib- 
utor and  to  every  other  person.  The  certainty  of 
what  each  Individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation, 
of  so  great  importance,  that  a  very  considerable 
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degree  of  inequality,  I  believe,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a 
very  small  degree  of  uncerUinty,"  8.  "Every 
tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
venient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it."  4.  ''Every 
tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
and  takeep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as 
little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state. "-^Almost 
universally  accepted,  ss  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  wisdom,  these  four  canons  or  maxims 
have  been,  and  are,  nevertheless,  open  to  some 
criticism.  In  the  first  plsce,  they  are  so  general 
in  their  nature,  and  so  lacking  in  any  precise 
rule  or  test  for  application,  that  they  stand  in 
the  light  of  aphorisms,  somewliat  as  the  maxims 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  **  Never  put  oil  Ull 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to^ay,"  etc.,  to 
which  all  respect  is  always  given,  except  the  de- 
sfarable  one,  of  practical  use  in  actual  cases.  In 
fact,  the  originators  of  the  very  worst  forms  of 
taxation  now  existing,  might  and  probably  would 
plead,  that  their  methods  or  practices  were  based 
on  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  or  were  as  near  in 
conformity  to  them  as  was  possible  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances.  Again,  the  first  maxim  or 
canon  embodies  two  propositions  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  and  one  of  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered correct,  namely,  that  every  citizen  should 
pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government  in 
proportion  to  his  ability;  for  if,  as  almost  all 
authorities  are  now  agreed,  taxes  are  the  com- 
pensation which  persons  or  property  pay  to  the 
state  for  protection,  then  it  of  necessity  follows, 
that  where  there  is  no  protection,  ability  is  no 
just  guide  for  assessment.  '*  Where  there  is  no 
protection,"  said  Judge  Story  (in  the  case  of 
United  States  f».  Rice,  4  Wheatou,  276)  '*  there 
can  be  no  claim  to  allegiance  or  obedience." 
And  that  Adam  Smith  did  not  intend  to  have  his 
first  propositicm  fully  accepted  would  seem  evi. 
dent  from  the  circumstance  that  he  added  to  it, 
and  qualified  it  with  these  other  words,  "  that  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  (the  citi- 
ssens)  impectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of 
the  state."  Montesquieu,  who  wrote  at  an  earlier 
date,  also  enunciated  even  more  clearly  this  com- 
mpn-sense  and  equitable  principle,  when  he  said 
(see  "  Spirit  of  the  Laws"),  ''that  ihepubUc  rw- 
emtes  <nig7U  not  to  be  msamired  by  the  peopie^s  abiU- 
ties  to  give,  but  by  what  they  ought  to  give. "  '  *  And 
what  they  aught  to  give,"  as  has  been  remarked 
by  another  writer,  "  can  of  course  be  only  meas- 
ured by  the  benefit  they  are  to  derive." — The 
True  Meaeure  <f  the  Burden  of  Taxation  on  Pro- 
duction.  In  addition  to  the  maxims  or  canons 
proposed  by  Adam  Smith,  another,  first  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
worthy  of  being  added,  and  may  even  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  fundamental  principle;  and  that 
is,  that  the  burden  or  injurioue  effect  of  a  taw  on 
production  or  exchange^  is  not  to  be  meaeured  by 
the  ratio  tohieh  the  tax  may  bear  to  the  groee  value 


i^  the  mAjedL  ef  teaoMon,  h^roXhigt  2y  tA«prvpor- 
tien  which  the  ta»  bemre  to  the  proJU  which  miifkt 
namuUly  or  nainraUff  reeuU  from  underiakitkg  a 
eertaiH  Une  of  induetry  or  product.  To  practically 
illustrate  this,  let  us  take  an  example.  Let  us 
suppose  two  men,  A  and  B,  to  start  shops  for  the 
manufacture  of  machineiy,  each  with  a  dental 
of  fdO.OOO,  and  that  each  in  his  operations  ex- 
pends 190,000  for  coal  and  iron,  $40,000  in  wages^ 
and  $4,000  for  transportation  to  the  shops  of  the 
raw  materials  for  manufacture.  The  total  coat 
of  the  annual  product  of  each  shop  will  then  be 
$64,000,  or  a  little  more  than  three  times  the  cap- 
ital; and  a  sale  of  their  respective  products,  at 
the  net  price  of  $66,000»  would  yield  the  owners 
$2,000,  or  10  per  cent,  profit.  Now,  suppose 
further,  that  under  such  conditions,  A  has  a  tax 
imposed  upon  him  of  8^  per  cent,  upon  the  value 
of  his  product;  it  may  be  a  customs  or  excise 
tax,  or  an  increased  rate  of  railroad  frei^t. 
This  amounto  to  $2,000  on  $64,000  of  product; 
no  excessive  burden,  it  may  be  said,  and  only 
requiring  A  to  sell  his  $66,000  for  $2,000  addi- 
tional. But  suppose  A  can  not  get  this  $2,000 
additional ;  and  he  certainly  can  not,  if  the  other 
man,  B,  is  exempt  from  this  8i  per  cent,  tax,  or 
contrives  to  evade  it,  and  competes  with  A  in  the 
open  market.  Then,  in  such  a  case,  this  H  per 
cent,  tax  upon  product  manifests  itself  as  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  entire  investment,  and  absorbs  the 
entire  profits,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
realized;  so  that  the  business  of  A  first  drags, 
then  stagnates,  and  is  finally  abandoned;  while 
his  workmen  are  discharged,  the  village  where 
the  shop  is  located  runs  down,  the  artisans,  shop- 
keepers and  professional  men  connected  with  it 
complain  of  hard  times,  and  emigrate  from  the 
locality  or  the  country,  while  the  railroad  fails  to 
confer  all  the  benefit  to  the  community  or  profit 
to  its  stockholders  that  might  be  possible.  B,  on 
the  other  hand,  exempt  from  the  tax,  keeps  on 
working,  and,  when  hard  times  come,  continuos 
his  sales  and  the  occupations  of  his  workmen  by 
taking  five  per  cent,  profits  instead  of  ten,  and 
selling  his  goods,  as  he  can  afford  to,  at  reduced 
prices,  to  meet  temporary  conditions.  Actual 
practical  illustrations  of  the  injustice  and  disas- 
ter consequent  on  such  discrimination  in  respect 
to  tax  burdens  and  exemptions  are  aflPorded  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  history  of  much  railroad 
management,  and  to  a  larger  extent  where  two 
motions,  with  different  systems  of  taxation,  un- 
dertake to  compete  with  each  other  in  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  their  labor  in  the  common 
markets  of  the  world.  We  find  here  an  ex- 
planation, also,  of  the  immediate  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  attended  the  first  tentative  measures 
of  reform  in  the  British  tariff  instituted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1842  and  1845,  which,  although 
consisting  mainly  in  the  removal  of  numerous 
small  but  obstructive  duties,  nevertheless  startad 
British  industry  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
even  before  the  larger  burdens  of  tariff  restric- 
tions were  removed  in  later  years. — PopuUtr 
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ThMrytfTooMion  »i»  iht  UniUd  Btaie$  Stated  and 
JBsMmined,  The  general  idea  wbidi  oonstitates 
the  iMAisof  the  system  of  local  taxation  mainly  rec- 
ognized in  the  United  States  (though  not  in  other 
countries)  is  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  in 
order  to  tax  equitably,  it  is  necessary  to  tax 
«TerythiDg;  the  term  ev&rf  thing  being  at  the  same 
time  used  in  a  sense  so  indefinite  as  to  embrace 
not  merely  things  in  the  nature  of  physical  act- 
ualities other  than  persons,  but  also  persons, 
income,  rights,  representatives  of  property,  titles, 
trusts,  conclusions  of  law,  debts,  and,  in  short, 
any  act  of  assessing  capable  of  resulting  in  the 
obtaining  of  rcTenue.  As  a  logical  consequence 
of  this  idea,  the  exemption  of  anything  from  tax- 
ation 18  furthermore  held  to  be  not  only  impolitic 
but  unjust,  and  if  made  necessary  by  circum- 
stances, as  something  to  be  regretted. --Equally 
popular  and  plausible  is  the  argument  by  which 
this  assumption,  and  the  administratiTe  system 
based  npon  it,  is  upheld  and  defended.  "Is  not 
all  property/'  it  is  asked,  "either  directly,  or 
through  its  owner,  protected  by  tlie  state,  or  sover- 
eignty ?  "  "Do  not  all  persons  owe  allegiance  to 
the  state?  "  And  if  so,  "  why  should  not  all  per- 
sons and  property  contribute  to  the  requirements 
of  the  state  for  revenue,  in  proportion  to  their 
ability?  " — But,  popular  and  plausible  as  are  the 
arguments  and  assumptions  for  such  a  system  of 
local  taxation,  which  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  has  been  made  operative  over  the  persons, 
property  and  business  of  nearly  sixty  millions  of 
people,  and  fortified  by  a  vast  amount  of  adjudi- 
cation, it  will  require  but  little  investigation  and 
analysis  to  satisfy  any  one  who  can  divest  himself 
from  the  influence  of  old  prejudices,  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  propositions;  first,  that  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  necessary  to  assess  everything 
in  order  to  tax  equitably  involves  an  impossibility, 
and  therefore  unavoidable  inefficiency,  injustice 
and  inequality  in  administration;  $eeondf  that,  as 
popularly  used  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining 
to  taxation,  the  term  property  is  made  to  apply 
equally  to  entities  and  to  symbols  or  non-entities, 
which  is  in  itself  an  absurdity;  and  finaUy,  that 
the  outcome  of  ail  this  is  a  system  which  power- 
fully contributes  to  arrest  and  hinder  natural 
development,  to  corrupt  society,  and  is  without 
a  parallel  in  any  country  claiming  to  be  civilized. 
—  In  the  incipient  stages  of  society,  where  prop- 
erty consisted  almost  or  quite  exclusively  of  things 
tangible  and  visible — ^lands,  buildings,  slaves,  cat- 
tle, ships,  household  effects  and  implements — and 
the  rate  of  taxation  was  small,  the  theory  under 
consideration  was  not  impracticable  in  iu  appli- 
cation, and  under  most  circumstances  afforded  but 
little  opportunity  for  the  working  of  injustice 
in  respect  to  arbitrary  discriminations  in  assess- 
ing. But  its  full  execution  must,  nevertheless, 
even  in  the  most  simple  condition  of  society,  have 
been  always  attended  with  great  difficulties;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  men  more  abhor  in  govern- 
ment than  personal  inquisitions;  and,  in  the  Ian- 
^age  of  a  committee  of  the  French  national  assem- 


bly of  1789  (of  which  Talleyrand  and  Larochefou- 
cald  were  members),  the  recognition  and  practice 
of  such  inquisitions  by  any  government  is  some- 
thing inconsistent  with  and  antagonistic  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  people. —  It  is  not  generally 
known,  furthermore,  that  Alexander  Hamilton, 
as  a  member  of  the  conventions  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first 
constitution  of  New  York,  gave  all  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  all  internal  or  local 
taxation  to  visible,  tangible  objects,  and  to  the 
assessment  of  these  specifically  and  by  some  uni- 
form and  simple  rule.  The  language  used  by  him 
in  one  of  his  papers  (the  Constitutionalist)  on  this 
subject,  is  as  follows':  "The  genius  of  liberty 
reprobates  everything  arbitrary  or  discretionary 
in  taxation.  It  exacts  that  every  man,  by  a  defi- 
nite and  general  rule,  should  know  what  propor- 
tion of  his  property  the  state  demands.  What- 
ever liberty  we  may  boast  in  theory,  it  can  not 
exist  in  fact  while  (arbitrary)  assessments  con- 
tinue."—  Again,  had  nothing  come  down  to  us 
in  English  history  from  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
other  than  one  of  the  assessment  rolls  of  that 
period  (when  there  wos  little  or  no  property  capa- 
ble of  taxation  but  what  was  visible  and  tangible), 
the  evidence  would  be  complete  that  the  mass  of 
the  English  people  were  but  little  better  than 
slaves;  for  the  mere  inspection  of  such  rolls  shows 
that  their  preparation  involved  such  an  inquisi- 
torial scrutiny  into  domestic  life,  such  a  seeing, 
handling  and  valuation  of  everything  in  the  house- 
hold, from  the  utensils  of  the  kitchen  to  the  fur- 
niture of  the  bed-chamber,  as  to  make  personal 
freedom,  or  a  sense  of  self-respect,  on  the  part  of 
the  tax  payer  who  submitted  to  such  a  scrutiny, 
almost  an  impossibility.*  And  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that 
the  famous  insurrection  of  English  yeomen  and 
peasants  under  "  Wat  **  the  Tyler,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  successor  of  Edward  III.,  origi- 
nated directly  in  the  attempt  of  a  tax  gatherer  or 
assessor  to  ascertain,  by  brutal  personal  examina- 
tion, whether  a  daughter  of  "  Wat"  had  attained 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  In  consequence  had  so 
become  liable  to  enrollment  for  capitation  assess- 
ment. —  But  to  whatever  extent  simplicity  in  the 
elements  of  property  simpllfled  the  original  meth- 
ods and  ideas  in  respect  to  local  taxation,  the 
problem  involved  rapidly  changed,  and  became 
more  and  more  intricate  as  increasing  population 
and  increasing  commerce  and  intercommunica- 
tion required  that  property  should,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  put  into  a  condition  to  admit  of  being 
readily  mobilized,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  most 
profitable  use  and  application.  Thus  a  large  part, 
in  fact,  the  larger  part,  of  what  is  toHlay  termed 

*  A  copy  of  an  aflseflsment  roll  of  the  tbne  of  Bdwatd  in. 
(1888-67)  glTen  by  IJngaid  in  his  history  of  Bng^land,  con- 
tains a  list  of  articles,  down  to  a  towel  and  a  bench;  and  the 
historian  notes  that  in  the  returns  are  carefolly  mentioned 
the  veiy  rooms  in  which  the  articles  were  found,  and  that 
there  were  no  exemptions  except  one  salt  of  clothes  for  each 
person,  which  were  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  tax  levied 
on  the  poll  or  person. 
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"penoBal  property"  in  cvciy  highly  civilised 
state,  is  of  the  most  intangible  character,  and  in 
great  part  invisible  and  incorporeal;  such,  for 
example,  as  negotiable  instruments  in  the  form  of 
bills  of  exchange,  state,  municipal  and  corporate 
bonds,  and  the  multiplied  forms  of  evidence  of 
indebtedness,  certificates  of  stock,  copyrights, 
patents,  legal- tender  notes,  etc.,  all  of  which,  if 
entitled  to  the  name  of  property,  is,  through  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  constantly  fluctu- 
ating in  value;  is  offset  or  measured  by  indebted- 
ness which  may  never  be  the  same  one  hour  with 
another;  is  easy  of  transfer,  and,  as  essential  to 
using,  is  in  fact  continually  transferred  from  one 
locality  to  another,  and  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
one  state  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  laws  of  another 
and  a  different  state.  In  the  absence  of  pome 
superhuman  power  which  will  permit  that  to  be 
seen,  which  to  ordinary  vision  is  invisible,  and 
to  know  what  through  the  exerdse  of  ordinary 
reason  can  not  be  known,  any  attempt,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  an  assessor  to  obtain  independent 
cogniauince  of  such  commercial  and  financial  in- 
strumentalities for  the  purpose  of  valuation  and 
assessment  is,  on  its  face,  an  impossibility;  and  if 
the  co-operation  of  the  person  to  be  assessed  is 
to  be  invited  or  relied  on,  two  of  the  most  pow- 
erful influences  that  can  control  human  action- 
love  of  gain,  or  the  unwillingness  to  part  with 
property,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  publicity  in 
respect  to  one's  private  affairs— immediately  unite 
to  oppose  and  prevent  such  co-operation.— A  re- 
sort to  personal  inquisition,  with  the  accom- 
panying machinery  of  oaths,  "dooming"  and 
penalties,  is  next  in  order ;  under  which  the 
state,  ignoring  all  rules  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  debtors  in  the  ordinary  collection  of 
debts,  pursues  the  citizen  for  the  collection  of 
what  it  claims  to  be  a  debt,  with  no  better  result, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  than  the  impairment  of 
the  public  sense  of  both  Justice  and  morality.* — 

*  "  It  ie  claimed  that  each  iodiyidnal  owea  the  state  annnal- 
ly  a  certain  Bam  of  money  in  the  way  of  taxes,  propor- 
tioned to  his  entire  property.  If  he  volantarily  pays,  he  es- 
capes arbitrary  measnies.  If  he  declines  to  pay,  or  tries  to 
avoid  payment,  he  has  no  Jost  caase  to  complain  if  he  is  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  or  if  the  same  arbitrary 
measures  are  need  to  collect  his  tax,  as  if  it  were  a  debt 
owing  by  one  citizen  to  another.  But  let  us  examine  this 
averment  If  the  defaolting  tax  payer  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
criminal,  and  as  such  placed  in  the  worst  possible  light,  he 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a 
criminal;  which  are,  a  right  to  a  public  investigation  accord- 
ing to  the  roles  of  evidence  adopted  by  free  and  enlightened 
communities,  a  right  to  be  heard  before  condemnation,  and 
the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  of  having  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation  until  the  fact  is  ascertained  otherwise  by 
legal  proof.  But  under  the  existing  tax  laws  of  most  of  the 
United  States  there  are  not  accorded  to  the  tax  payer  the  priv- 
ileges  of  a  criminal;  for  no  tax  can  be  assessed  on  a  lazge 
proportion  of  the  personal  property  of  the  state  according 
to  any  rules  of  legal  evidence  that  any  common  law  court 
would  adopt.  No  assessor,  under  the  laws  of  New  York, 
for  example,  in  assessing  personal  property,  can  act  Judi- 
cially. The  law  gives  him  no  power  to  obtain  legal  testi- 
mony of  a  character  that  is  admissible  in  a  court;  he  must 
act  the  part  of  an  arbitrary  despot  against  an  inculpated  tax 
payer,  or  not  act  at  all,  and  his  conclusions  for  acting  must 
be  reached  at  best  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  no 


But  this  statement  by  no  means  presents  all  the 
difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  popular  theory,  that  it  is  neceasaix 
to  tax  eveT3rthing  in  order  to  tax  equitably.  A 
further  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  penonak 
property  of  every  highly  civilized  country  whicb 
is  not  intangible  and  invisible,  and  which  requirea 
only  ordinary  perception  for  recognition  and  val- 
uation, is  in  the  nature  of  instruments  or  sabjects 
of  commerce  between  states  and  nations;  such  as 
railroad  machinery,  ships,  steamboats,  immense 
stocks  of  raw  and  manufactured  products  accu- 
mulated in  store  for  the  sole  purpose  of  move- 
ment, or  actually  in  traruUu.  What  shall  be  the 
iUu»  of  all  such  things  for  assessment?  If  actual 
location  is  to  be  determinative,  then  a  product  of 
grain,  or  merchandise,  which,  in  movement  for  a 
market  or  conversion  into  other  forms,  may  hap> 
pen  to  be  in  Illinois  in  April,  in  Ohio  or  Massachu- 
setts in  May,  in  New  York  in  July,  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  August,  and  in  Connecticut  in  October, 
will  be  liable  to  five  separate  taxes  in  one  and  the 
same  year;  for  the  laws  of  each  of  these  states 
require  their  assessors  to  return  for  taxation  all 
such  property  as  at  the  periods  mentioned  may 
be  actually  within  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  taxing  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  fiction  of  law  that  personal  property  fol- 
lows the  owner  is  to  govern,  then  all  such  prop- 
erty may  be  taxed  tohere  it  i»  not,  and  be  exempt 
from  taxation  in  the  place  wher§  U  aetuoB^  ii, 
and  where  it  shares  in  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
the  protective  expenditures— police,  fire  depart- 
ment, etc. — which  are  incident  and  necessary  to 

means  of  knowing  anything,  in  a  legal  sense,  about  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  investigation.  It  seems  clear,  theiefOK, 
that  any  attempt  to  tax  without  legal  evidence  is  an  act  of 
usurpation  or  despotiam,  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  government,  and  that  it  is  a  mockny  to  char- 
acterise such  acts  as,  in  any  sense,  Jodicial  proceedlnga. 
Nor  does  the  right  to  reduce  or  regulate  the  assessment  by 
the  oath  of  the  tax  payer  relieve  the  law  in  any  degree  of  Its 
unequal  and  despotic  character;  for  every  indivldnal  hold- 
ing public  offloe  knows  that  oaths,  as  a  gnarantse  of  trath 
in  respect  to  ottcial  statements,  have  ceased  to  be  of  any 
value.  The  assessments  made  according  to  the  oaths  of 
parties,  furthermore,  are  not  made  acconling  to  legal  evi- 
dence, upon  examination  and  proofW;  but  aocordiog  to  the 
will  and  secret  caprice  of  each  tax  payer,  instigated  by  hia 
selflshness,  and  the  natural  depravity  of  human  natnre. 
Each  tax  payer,  hnder  the  present  rule,  becomee,  therefoie, 
the  interpreter,  not  only  of  the  law,  but  of  the  fact,  and 
makes  a  secret  interpretation  of  both,  and  we  have  aa  manj 
interpreters  of  the  law  as  there  are  numbers  of  tax  pcyesa; 
and  also  an  indefinite  multiplicity  of  assessors;  for  each 
person  who  unfairly  reduces  his  own  assessment,  arbitrarily 
assesses  thereby  some  other  of  the  community  for  the  diffcr> 
ence.  Could  or  would  any  people  apply  the  same  mles  for 
the  collection  of  debts?  Is  there  any  one  who  has  so  mndi 
confidence  in  human  nature  that  he  will  propose  a  law.  that 
a  person  who  Is  sued  shall  be  discharged  from  all  claims  of 
Indebtedness  if  he  will  make  oath,  interpreting  both  the  tew 
and  the  fkct  himself,  that  he  owes  tlie  claimant  notliing? 
Is  it  believed,  that  under  tariif  laws,  the  government  oovM 
get  sufilcient  revenue  to  pay  for  its  collection,  if  the  im- 
porter was  permitted  to  oflltet  debts  against  tlie  value  of  his 
goods;  or  if  the  law  was  peremptory  that  hia  oath  alone 
shoold  be  given,  and  that  there  should  be  no  legal  •^■^'"»*»fl- 
tion,  inspection  or  proof  of  the  value  or  chaiacter  of  the 
importations  ? "  (Second  Beport  of  Oommiwiioniffi  of  New 
York,  1878.) 
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the  locality.  Furthermore,  to  tax  the  instru- 
mentalities or  objects  of  commerce  in  one  local- 
ity, and  to  exempt  the  same  from  all  direct  taxa- 
tion in  another,  vill  clearly  not  permit  the  former 
to  enter  a  common  marliet  on  an  equal  basis  for 
competition  with  the  latter.  And  yet  this  unjust 
discrimiuation  is  exnctly  what  does  result  from 
the  attempt  of  a  majority  of  the  states  of  the 
federal  Union  to  tax  all  such  instrumentalities  or 
objects  under  the  general  head  of  personal  prop- 
erty, and  the  exemption  of  the  same  classes  of 
property  from  any  corresponding  assessment  in 
the  British  provinces  of  North  America,  and  in 
all  foreign  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
enter  into  extensive  commercial  intercourse  and 
competition.  Boards  of  trade  and  commercial 
conventions  may  pass  ^'deploring"  resolutions 
concerning  the  decay  of  American  commerce, 
and  committees  of  congress  may  continue  to  in- 
vestigate the  same  subject,  but  so  long  as  ships 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  fvee  ocean, 
and  owned  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  are  not  directly  taxed,  and 
ships  engaged  in  competition  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, and  owned  in  Portland,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  are  taxed,  and  taxed 
heavily,  commerce  will  incline  to  move  in  the 
paths  which  are  made  easy  and  profitable  to  it. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  a  single  penny  in  lay- 
ing down  grain  at  Liverpool,  may  alone  be  de- 
terminative of  the  question  whether  millions  of 
bushels  shall  be  supplied  by  the  wheat  fields  of 
tlie  United  States,  or  those  of  Russia,  India  or 
Hungary. — It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  what  is  termed  "personal  property  " 
is,  through  the  necessities,  policy  or  organization 
of  governments,  made  exempt  from  taxation,as,  for 
example,  all  instrumentalities  and  propeily  of  a 
government — its  bonds,  legal  tenders  and  money — 
and  very  generally,  also,  the  deposits  and  surplus 
of  savings  banks.  At  the  present  time  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  of  the  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  is  believed  to  be  embraced  within  such  a 
category  of  exemption.  And  finally,  as  regards 
8o  much  of  other  *'  personal  property  "  as  is  tangi- 
ble and  visible  and  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  territory  of  the  taxing  power,  such  as  articles 
of  personal  adornment,  clothing,  furniture,  worlds 
of  art,  musical  instruments,  books,  etc.,  shall  we 
assume  that  we  have  here  a  class  of  articles  on 
which  it  is  desirable  to  levy  taxes?  Of  course  the 
popular  answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative;  for  are 
not  all  these  objects,  it  may  be  asked,  the  very 
ones  best  fitted  to  sustain  taxation?  and  are  they 
not  in  great  part  luxuries  rather  than  necessities? 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  you  going  to  tax 
them?  for  it  is  feasonable  to  suppose  that  if  they 
are  to  be  taxed,  it  is  to  be  by  a  system  that  works 
equitably,  and  not  by  a  sjrstem  which,  by  tax- 
ing A,  and  letting  B,  €  and  D  escape,  brings 
the  law  into  contempt;  and,  by  making  the  sense 
of  the  commission  of  a  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  state  the  excuse  for  the  commission  of  an- 
other wrong  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  grad- 
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unlly  undermines  the  morality  of  a  community 
that  does  not  wish  to  be  dishonest.  —DiOinetion 
between  "Meal**  and  "Personal"  Property  Artifl- 
dal,  and  not  TSfatvraX.  As  a  further  help  to  the 
understanding  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  to 
here  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
distinction  between  real  and  personal  property  is, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  an  artificial  and  not  a  nat- 
ural one.  Thus,  for  example,  shares  in  the  na- 
tional debt  of  France  (as  well  as  stock  in  the 
bank  of  France),  instrumentalities  which  in  the 
United  States  would  be  regarded  as  personal  prop- 
erty in  its  most  typical  form,  may  by  French  law 
be  regarded  as  real  estate,  and,  as  such,  adminis- 
tered upon.  Again,  before  emancipation  in  the 
United  States,  slaves  (which  by  the  federal  con- 
stitution were  recognized  as  persons)  were  in 
some  of  the  states  regarded  as  real  estate,  and 
subject  to  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  mort- 
ga^^ng,  sale  and  descent  of  real  property;  and 
at  present  in  Wisconsin,  the  one  species  of  prop- 
erty which  is  especially  typical  of  mobility,  and 
is  of  little  value  apart  from  its  capability  of  mo- 
tion, namely,  the  rolling  stock  of  railroads,  is 
also  made  by  law  real  estate.  Equally  nice  is  the 
distinction  in  the  case  of  machinery.  Unattached, 
or  movable,  it  is  personal  property;  screwed  or 
fastened  permanently  to  the  floor  or  wall,  it  becomes 
real  estate.  An  apple  upon  the  tree  is  real  estate; 
but  when  fallen,  and  resting  upon  the  ground,  it  is 
not  real  estate.  The  attempt  to  recognize  in  a 
system  of  laws  distinctions  of  property  which  are 
purely  arbitrary,  and  which  sovereign  states  may 
alter  at  pleasure,  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  re- 
sult in  anything  generally  harmonious  and  sat- 
isfactory.— But  the  advocates  of  the  infinitesimal 
system  will  probably  answer,  that  the  fault  here 
is  not  with  the  system,  but  with  its  administration. 
Therefore,  let  a  law  be  made,  they  say,  which  will 
compel  every  person  possessed  of  such  description 
of  property  to  make  and  hand  in  to  the  assessors 
a  schedule,  and  certify  to  its  correctness  in  respect 
to  items  and  value  by  oath.  But  such  substan- 
tially is  already  the  law  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  federal  Union,  and  its  observance  and  execu- 
tion amounts  to  nothing.  Thus,  in  Ohio,  the  law 
subjects  to  taxation  all  visible  personal  property 
above  fifty  dollars  in  value,  without  any  offset  of 
debts;  and  yet  the  official  reports  indicate  that  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  adult  population  of  this 
great  and  rich  state  has  any  property  in  excess  of 
this  amount,  which  the  eye  of  the  law  can  dis- 
cover: although  investigation  will  show  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  person  to  dress  respectably,  or 
live  decently,  outside  of  an  alms-house,  who  has 
not  always  at  least  double  this  amount  of  property 
in  his  possession.  Every  intelligent  assessor  in 
Ohio,  when  questioned  in  respect  to  tlie  law,  will 
answer,  that  it  can  not  be  executed  with  even 
an  approximation  to  exactness,  and  that  a  serious 
attempt  to  execute  it  would  cause  a  political  rev- 
olution; and  yet  such  is  the  strength  of  popular 
prejudice,  that  any  attempt  to  repeal  this  law 
would  at  present  be  wholly  unsuccessful.     In 
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MassachusetU,  also,  where  the  Uw  admits  no  off- 
set of  debts  against  visible  and  tangible  property, 
and  is  regarded  as  complete,  and  where  its  execu- 
tion is  acknowledged  to  be  most  arbitrary  and 
inquisitorial — some  towns  publishing  each  year 
every  known  item  of  each  man's  personal  proper- 
ty, even  down  to  the  family  pig  and  a  string  of 
sleigh-bells — Uie  most  intelligent  officials  admit 
tlrat  their  system  is  a  comparative  failure;  and  al- 
most a  complete  failure  as  to  reaching  evidences 
of  indebtedness, which,  as  before  shown,  constitute 
in  modern  times  so  large  a  part  of  the  personal 
property  of  every  civilized  community.  In  the 
state  of  New  York,  where  the  letter  of  the  tax 
laws  in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  taxation  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
but  the  administration  less  stringent,  and  where 
the  aggregate  of  personal  property  nearly  or  fully 
equals  in  value  the  aggregate  of  real  propeity, 
the  proportion  of  the  former  returned  for  taxation 
is  not  in  excess  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation;  while  in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  population  of  over  a  million,  not  1  per  cent, 
of  her  citizens  stand  upon  the  books  of  the  assess- 
ors as  possessing  any  personal  property  subject  to 
taxation  other  than  shares  in  banking  institutions. 
In  the  state  of  New  York  the  assessed  valuation 
of  real estatefor  the  year  1882  was $2,557,218,240. 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  (1881)  of 
$124,556,861;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  personal  property,  in  the  same 
state,  and  under  laws  that  allow  bat  small  ex- 
emptions, for  1882,  was  $815,089,085;  adecieaae 
from  1881  of  $85,982,104.  Again,  according  to 
the  census  reports  for  the  United  States,  the  gain 
in  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  years  1860  and  1880,  was  $6,068. 760,876 ; 
while  during  the  same  period  the  valuation  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  country  declined  to  the 
extent  of  $1,245,287,338.  Now,  as  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  economic  axiom,  that  the  market  value 
of  the  aggregate  of  land  and  that  of  the  aggi-e- 
gate  of  productive  capital  are  equal;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  market  value  of  land  is  merely 
the  reflection  of  the  value  of  the  productive 
capital  placed  upon  it,  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, it  follows  that  the  decline  in  these  valuations 
of  personal  property  above  noted,  is  not  real; 
and  simply  represents  the  failure  and  utter  in- 
efficiency of  the  existing  laws  which  attempt 
to  assess  and  collect  taxes  upon  such  property. 
—  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  having  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  growing  out  of  the  correlations  of 
modern  civilization,  which  must  be  always  attend- 
ant upon  the  attempt  of  any  sovereignty  to  tax 
everything  over  which  it  has  dominion  or  juris- 
diction. And  hence  it  is,  that,  whenever  a  system 
of  infinitesimal  taxation  has  been  projected,  its 
authors  have  been  led,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  its  execution  with  any  degree 
of  effectiveness  must  depend  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  measures. 
Thus,  the  old  Romans,  who  first  established  the 


taxation  of  personal  property  at  the  period  of 
the  decadence  of  the  empire,  and  who  were  not 
troubled  with  any  restrictions  of  a  constitutional 
character,  or  any  very  nice  notions  about  personal 
liberty  or  general  morality,  clearly  perceived  this, 
&nd  accordingly  invested  their  tax  officials  with 
the  power  of  administering  torture  as  a  means  of 
compelling  information  and  enforcing  payment. 
And  thus  also  have  all  the  officials  in  every  modem 
state,  adopting  the  infinitesimal  system,  tried  to 
act,  so  far  as  public  opinion  would  uphold  thenL* 
—  To  complete  the  record  of  experience  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  every  effort  which  has  been 
made  in  modern  times  to  cany  out  the  infinites- 
imal system  of  taxation  has  proved  so  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory,  that  every  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Holland  and  the  states  of  the  federal 
Union  of  North  America,  have  abandoned  the 
project  as  something  wholly  impractical.! —  Con^ 
siderations  retpecUng  an  Income  Tax.  Recogniz- 
ing the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  attempt  to 
collect  taxes  from  a  multitude  of  objects  and  by 
a  large  variety  in  methods  of  assessment,  many 
economists  and  writers  on  the  subject  of  taxaUon 
are  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  and  recommend  an 
income  tax,  as  the  one  system  of  taxation  moat 
free  from  objection.  What  can  be  fairer,  it  is 
said,  than  that  each  person  should  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  his  annual  net  gain  or  income?  But  prac- 
tically an  equitable  assessment,  bssed  on  the 

*  The  most  carions  and  conflnnatory  evidence  of  this  b 
to  be  found  in  a  method  of  prooedore  adopted  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  HaeeachaaettB— a  metliod  wiiich  lias  no  panOlel  ex- 
cept in  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  inqoin^ioQ, 
and  constitates,  in  itself,  a  satire  upon  any  claim  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  wholly  free  and  enlightened  government.  For 
failing  to  obtain  eatisflutory  infonnati<m  about  the  private 
afflalrs  of  any  individual,  the  chief  assessors  and  their  subor- 
dinates in  this  dty,  to  the  number  of  some  fifty,  meet  in 
secret  seraion,  in  a  large  upper  chamber  set  aside  for  the 
purpose,  and  appropriately  termed  the  "  dooming  chamber," 
when  the  citlsen  in  question,  without  being  present  either 
by  counsel  or  in  person,  is  arbitrarily  doomed  to  the  payment 
of  any  sum  which  a  majority  of  those  present  may  think 
proper;  and  from  which  "  dooming  ^^  there  can  be  no  appeaL 

t  Holland,  by  reason  of  her  immense  national  debt,  tibe 
largest  comparatively  of  any  country,  has  been  obliged  to 
maintain  a  most  rigorous  snd  extensive  system  of  taxation 
in  order  to  raise  revenue  sufficient  to  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  state.  But  it  has  been  prominently  brought 
out  in  recent  years,  that  the  decadence  of  Holland  dates  al- 
most from  the  hour  when  taxes  were  imposed  on  manofact- 
ories,  commerce,  fishing  industry,  and  moneyed  capital. 
Business  virent  elsewhere,  and  with  the  decline  of  burineos 
the  ability  to  pay  taxes  dlminlehed,  and  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion augmented.  (See  Journal  dei  JBamomUtet^  November, 
1871;  also,  "  Principles  of  PoUtical  Economy.''  J.  R.  JC'Cnl- 
loch,  pp.  470-71.) —Within  recent  years  the  local  taxation  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry 
and  investigation  by  a  committee  of  parliament;  and,  in  ad- 
ditioii  to  several  official  reports,  two  prise  essays  <m  the  saase 
subject  have  been  pnbliatied  by  the  statistical  sodcfty  of  Lou- 
don  (i.  s.,  *'  On  the  Local  Taxation  of  Gre^t  Britain  and  Ire- 
land''; First  and  second  Tayler  Prixe  Essays,  by  K,  H. 
Inglis  Palgrave,  and  John  Scott,  of  the  Inner  Temple);  while 
the  necessity  of  raising  increased  revenue  in  Fraiuse  hJia  also 
drawn  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  local  taxation  in 
that  country ;  but  it  is  particularly  noticeable,  that  in  neitber 
England  nor  France  has  any  prominent  speaker  or  writer  ad- 
vocated the  direct  taxation  of  personal  property;  or  evca 
alluded  to  the  subject,  except  to  scout  the  reiy  Idea  of  aoch 
a  proposition. 
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known  income  of  each  man,  ie  an  idea  that  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  realised.  When  we 
come  to  enacting  laws  for  the  collection  of  reT- 
antler  we  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it, 
And  laws  which  are  directlf  antagonistic  to  the 
two  most  powerful  influences  that  can  control 
human  action — love  of  gain  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
publicity  in  regard  to  one's  private  affairs— can 
never  be  efflcientl/  administered.  Under  this 
head  take  one  illustration.  In  1868,  with  a  fed- 
•eral  law  asseaping  all  incomes  over  $1,000,  and 
with  a  trailed  corps  of  ofiicials,  only  259,886  per- 
sons, out  of  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,000, 
ackni»wledged  the  receipt  of  any  taxable  income; 
Vid  when  the  exemption  was  increased  to  (2,000, 
the  number  of  persons  who  paid  an  income  tax 
was  reduced  to  116,000;  and  subsequently  ran 
<down  to  71,000.  Experience,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  an  exemption  in  the 
United  States  of  $2,000  of  income  accrediteil  to 
•each  individual  (for,  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  an 
4ippearance  of  equity,  the  amount  of  exemption 
was  allowed  to  be  deducted  from  all  incomes), 
would  exempt  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  prop- 
erty and  more  than  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
{property  owners  of  the  United  States  from  this 
<tax.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  misnomer 
io  call  such  an  exaction  taxation.  —  Again,  unless 
an  income  tax  is  an  exclusive  tax,  or  if  it  forms 
<as  in  most  instances  it  would)  an  element  of  a 
general  system  of  taxation,  it  must  necessarily 
involve  double  taxation;  first,  on  the  property 
yielding  the  income,  and  second,  on  the  income 
itself.  If  the  property  yielding  the  income  were 
tinder  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  one  state, 
■and  the  person  receiving  the  income  was  a  resi- 
•dent  of  some  other  state,  the  duplication  could 
•hardly  be  avoided.  All  modem  systems  of  in- 
>come  taxation  have  recognized  the  principle  of 
^Uscriminating  in  favor  of  persons  in  the  receipt 
•of  comparatively  small  incomes;  and  have  pro- 
vided as  a  fundamental  feature  of  their  policy, 
that  all  incomes  below  a  certain  sum  (usually  a 
«mall  amount)  should  be  exempted  from  assess- 
ment. Thus,  for  example,  the  existing  income 
tax  of  Great  Britain  commences  with  an  assess- 
ment on  incomes  of  £160  ($760)  and  upward,  and 
exempts  all  incomes  of  a  smaller  amount.  In  the 
United  States  the  income  tax,  as  fint  enacted  in 
1868,  exempted  $600  annual  income  for  each 
person,  together  with  whatever  was  paid  annually 
for  rent  and  repairs  of  residence.  But  under  this 
form  of  an  income  tax  there  can  be  no  equality 
between  taxed  producers  and  untaxed  producers; 
and  more  especially,  as  with  any  considerable 
Amount  of  exemption,  the  untaxed  producers  will 
be  the  most  numerous  and  the  greatest  producers 
in  quantity  as  a  body.*    No  man  is  a  free  man 

*  If  we  aname  5  per  cent,  as  about  the  ayerage  profit  of 
money,  land  or  other  property  In  the  United  States,  over  and 
Above  all  chaiges  and  taxes,  then  an  exemption  of  $600 
would  represent  an  accamnlatlon  yielding  an  Income  of 
^12,000.  If  the  exemption  is  raised  to  t!e,O0O,  as  it  was  at 
-ofie  time  in  the  United  States,  then  it  would  represent 
^40,000. 


the  fruits  of  whose  industry  and  capital  are  sub- 
ject  to  surcharged  (overburdened)  exactions  to  an 
unlimited  degree,  and  from  which  his  immediate 
competitors  are  entirely  exempt.  Bquality  of  tax- 
ation of  all  persons  and  property  brought  into 
open  competition  under  like  circumstances,  is 
necessary  to  produce  equality  of  condition  for  all, 
in  all  production,  and  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  liberty  and  property.  And  any  government, 
whatever  name  it  may  assume,  is  a  despotism, 
and  commits  acts  of  flagrant  spoliation,  if  it  grants 
exemptions  or  exacts  a  greater  or  less  rate  of  tax 
from  one  man  than  from  another  man,  on  account 
of  the  one  owning  or  having  in  his  possession 
more  or  less  of  the  same  class  of  property  which 
is  subject  to  the  tax.  If  it  were  proposed  to  levy 
a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  annual  incomes  below  $760 
or  $2,000  in  amount,  and  exempt  all  incomes 
above  these  sums,  the  unequal  and  discriminating 
character  of  the  exemption  would  be  at  once  ap- 
parent; and  yet  an  income  tax  exempting  all  in- 
comes below  these  is  equally  unjust  and  discrim- 
inating. In  either  case  the  exemption  can  not  be 
founded  or  defended  on  any  sound  principles  of 
free  constitutional  government;  and  is  simply  a 
manifestation  of  tyrannical  power,  under  what- 
ever form  of  government  it  may  be  enforced.  The 
experience  of  Great  Britain  is  often  adduced  as  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  practicability  and  expediency 
of  an  income  tax.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would 
not  seem  to  require  argument  to  prove  that  any 
attempt  to  assess  and  collect  an  income  tax  which 
should  be  equal  and  have  none  of  the  features  of 
spoliation  or  confiscation,  from  the  sparse  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  from  Florida  to 
Alaska,  would  be  entirely  unpractical ;  and  that  un- 
less the  rate  was  excessive,  the  taxes  received  would 
not  pay  the  cost  of  assessment  and  collection ; 
while  the  rights  of  property,  the  great  republican 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  and  consti- 
tutional law  itself,  would  alike  preclude  any  ex- 
emption of  any  income  derived  from  like  property. 
—  Regarding  the  record  of  experience  as  thus  de- 
tailed, it  is  not  surprising,  that  many,  perhaps 
a  majority,  of  economists,  are  ready  to  believe 
(as  was  stated  at  the  outset,  in  this  article),  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  taxation, 
and  no  definite  rules  for  practical  guidance  adapt- 
ed to  all  circumstances;  and,  despairing  of  com- 
ing to  any  more  satisfactory  conclusion,  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  maxim  of  M.  Say,  the  celebrat- 
ed French  economist,  that  the  best  system  of  gov- 
ernment finance  is  to  spend  little,  and  the  best 
taxation  that  which  is  least  in  amount.  Keeping 
steadily  in  view,  however,  the  nature,  object  and 
scope  of  taxation  as  before  defined,  together  with 
the  acknowledged  results  of  experience,  and  pur- 
suing the  investigation  further,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  certain  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached  which  will  commend  them- 
selves for  acceptation  as  in  the  nature  of  prin- 
ciples and  as  infallible  guides  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  —  Nothing  ean  not  be  /Sofnething 
for  ^  purposes  qf  Legitimate  Taxation,    And 
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as  one  of  the  first  and  moat  important  ateps  that 
can  be  taken  in  such  investig^on,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  all  who  wish  to  understand  tiiis 
subject  should  clearlj  comprehend,  (and  which, 
absurd  as  the  averment  may  seem,  comparatively 
few  do  now  comprehend),  that  nothing  can  not  be 
something ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  property  is 
always  a  physical  acttialUy,  which  has  become 
valuable  or  property,  by  some  form  of  labor, 
and  can  not  be  created  by  mere  paper  documents, 
except  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  paper  and 
the  writing  or  printing  upon  it  In  other  words, 
a  title  to  property,  a  reprcsenUtive  of  property, 
can  no  more  be  property,  than  a  shadow  can  be  a 
substance  :  and  if  this  conclusion  be  true,  then  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  of  necessity,  that  the  act 
of  making  debts,  bonds,  verbal  or  written  con- 
tracts, notes,  book  aocounte,  mortgages,  ware- 
house receipts,  titles,  certificates  of  stock,  or  any 
form  of  salable  or  transferable  rights,  is  not  a 
creation  or  production  of  any  new  property,  but 
simply  an  exchange,  by  contract  or  operation  of 
law,  of  the  rights  and  titles  of  parties  in  pre- 
existing property;  and  that  any  tax  on  any  of 
these  rights  or  titles  is  only  another  form  of  bur- 
dening the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
rights  or  titles.  Enact  such  laws,  also,  in  respect 
to  taxing  titles  as  we  may,  experience  will  prove 
that  taxes  can  not  be  practically  levied  on  imagi- 
nary things,  or  legal  fictions,  because  it  is  some 
physical  actuality,  in  the  sense  of  embodied  la- 
bor, that  must,  after  all,  and  in  the  end,  pay  all 
taxes.  If  legislatures  have  the  power  of  creat- 
ing flat  property,  that  is,  imaginary  or  fictitious 
property,  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  make  it 
pay  taxes,  for  nothing  less  than  omnipotence 
can  make  something  out  of  nothing.*  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 

*  These  views,  it  should  be  understood,  are,  however, 
heresies  to  some  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  on  politi- 
cal economy.  Some  confuse  themselves  on  the  subject,  by 
first  defining  property  as  anything  that  can  be  bought  or  sold, 
and  then,  since  a  title— as,  for  example,  a  deed -can  be 
bought  and  sold,  accept  the  inference  that  a  title  is  necessarily 
property.  But  let  ns  analyse  this  definition  and  assumption. 
We  can,  without  doubt,  sell  and  deliver  a  deed  to  a  farm,  but 
wliat  is  sold  in  such  instances  is  the  farm,  including  a  right, 
a  right  to  have  dominion  over  it.  But  it  may  be  rejoined, 
that  a  right  of  dominion  is  property.  Let  us,  therefore,  carry 
the  analysis  a  little  farther.  If  the  farm  In  California  is 
property  in  the  state  where  it  is.  and  where  it  is  taxed,  any 
right  or  title  to  the  same  farm,  held  in  New  York  or  England, 
be  it  In  the  nature  of  a  deed,  a  mortgage,  a  partnership  In- 
terest, or  any  other  form  of  title,  can  not  be  the  property; 
for  the  same  thing  certainly  can  not  be  property  in  two  sepa- 
rate states  and  Jurisdictions,  and  in  two  distinct  forms  and 
manifestations,  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  If  It 
be  assumed  that  the  tUle  to  the  farm  Is  the  property,  and,  as 
such,  can  be  rlghtAilly  taxed  where  It  (the  title)  is,  then  it 
standB  to  reason  that  the  subject  of  the  title,  the  fiirm  in 
California,  ought  not  to  be  also  regarded  as  property,  and 
taxed  In  New  York  or  England.  In  other  words,  if  the  title 
to  the  farm  is  property,  then  the  form  is  not  really  in  Califor- 
nia at  all  (unless  the  owner  of  the  title  resides  there),  but 
goes  out  of  that  state  in  the  pocket  of  the  individual  who 
walks  off  with  the  title  to  it.  We  have  all  heard  of  such 
concentration  of  meat  that  all  that  is  valuable  in  an  ox  for 
food  can  be  put  into  a  quart  can;  but  such  a  concentration 
of  property  as  is  here  supposed  is  something  much  more  re- 
markable; and  admits  of  a  man  having  a  drove  of  oxen  In 


converse  of  this  proposition,  namely,  that  titiesit 
are  property,  and,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  exempted 
frmn  taxation.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  would  seem* 
to  follow,  that,  by  making  titles,  we  can  make 
property ;  and  that  when  a  man  mortgagos  bin- 
farm  for  $10,000,  the  community  have  ten  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  real  estate  and  ten  thouaaod 
dollars'  worth  of  personal  property,  where,  before 
the  execution  of  the  mortgage,  there  was  only  the- 
specified  value  of  the  real  estate.  Again,  if  the 
title  is  the  property,  then  either  the  actuality  is- 
not  property  where  it  exists,  or  else  we  have  two- 
thinga  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
Credits  and  titles,  of  themselves,  have  no  valae». 
and,  separated  from  the  things  they  represent,they 
can  not  honestly  be  sold  at  all.  Who  will  buy 
themf  But  we  know  the  character  of  the  mea> 
who  will  sell  them;  and  that  their  representatives- 
can  always  be  found  in  a  state's  penal  institu- 
tionfa.—  "  A  contract, "says  Ex-President  Woolsey 
(Political  Science,  vol.  i.,  p.  75),  "  does  not  creaie- 
a  right,  but  only  transfers  rights.  A  contract  im- 
plies in  each  party  a  right  to  do  that  which  the 
contract  relates,  and  to  pass  over  to  another  what 
is  my  own.  If  I  have  no  right  to  use  my  labor 
according  to  my  will,  or  have  no  property  in  a 
thing,  I  can  not  transfer  the  product  of  my  labor,, 
or  what  I  have  in  my  hands,  to  another.  It  is. 
thus  the  exercise  in  a  special  case,  for  the  benefit 
of  another,  of  a  right  already  existing.  I  can 
not  make  that  the  property  of  another,  by  con> 
tract,  which  is  not  mine  already.  Were  it  other- 
wise— were  contracts  a  source  of  new  power — it 
would  be  stronger  than  God."  This  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  true  nature  of  a  contract  or  ob- 
ligation, and  a  complete  refutation  of  the  popu> 
lar  theory  that  the  creation  of  debts  is  a  creation 
of  property.  Again,  when  attempts  have  been 
made  to  claim  salvage  for  the  recovery  of  bills  of 
exchange,  or  other  titles  to  property,  from  wrecks, . 
the  courts  have  decided  that  salvage  in  sucli  cases- 
is  not  allowable;  and,  therefore,  have  practically 
held  that  credits  and  titles  are  not  property,  but 
mere  rights  to  property,  and  in  the  case  of  ne^^o* 
tiable  instruments,  when  destroyed  by  fire  or  other* 
wise,  the  right  under  the  destroyed  instrument  sUll 
remains,  and  can  be  enforced  in  courts  when  iden- 
tified. A  clear  comprehension,  then,  of  the  facts, 
that  property  is  embodied  labor ;  that  property 
can  alone  sufllce  to  pay  taxes;  that  rights,  titles 
and  franchises  are  but  the  representatives  of  prop- 
erty;  and  that,  having  subjected  the  property  to 
taxation,  there  is  no  sense  or  equity  in  again  as- 
sessing its  representative,  will  at  once  divest  the - 
problem  of  taxation  from  many  embarrassments, 
which  now  seem  to  invest  it,  greatly  simplify  it, 
and  go  far  toward  the  determination  of  sound  sad 
fixed  tax  principles.  —  What  Oonstitutes  anBxemp- 
tion  in  Taxation.  A  word  here  in  reference  to  the 
popular  idea  that  the  exemption  of  any  form  of 
property  is  to  grant  a  favor  to  those  who  possess 

his  hand,  ten  acres  of  woodland  In  his  hat,  a  chnrch  with  a 
steeple  in  one  coat  pocket,,  and  a  four-«toi7  brick  block  and 
a  mill  privilege  In  the  other. 
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-much  property.  .Ancsewption  is  freedom  from  a 
burden  or  service  to  whick  others  are  liable;  but 
iln  case  of  the  exclusion  of  an  entire  class  of  prop- 
•erty  from  primary  taxation,  no  person  is  liable, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  exemption.  An  exclu- 
rsion  of  all  milk  from  taxation,  while  whisky  is 
taxed,  is  not  an  exemption;  for  the  two  are  not 
•competing  articles,  or  nrticles  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  true,  that  highly  cxcessiye  taxation  of  a  given 
article  may  cause  another  and  similar  article,  in 
.some  instances,  to  become  a  substitute  or  com- 
peting article ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  care 
and  moderation  in  establishing  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. We  do  not  consider  that  putting  a  given 
article  into  the  free  list,  under  the  tariff,  is  an  ex- 
emption to  any  particular  individual ;  but  if  we 
make  the  rate  higher  on  one  tax  payer  or  on  one 
importer  of  the  same  article  than  on  another  tax 
payer  or  importer,  we  giant  an  exemption.  We 
Tise  the  word  "exemption,"  therefore,  imperfect- 
ly, when  we  speak  of  ''the  exemption  of  an  entire 
•class  of  property,"  as,  for  example,  upon  all  per- 
sonal property;  for  if  the  removal  of  the  bunlen 
operates  uniformly  on  all  of  such,  then  there  /ban 
be  no  primary  exemption.  —  The  Theory  and  Ne- 
'Cetntp  of  InfinUegimal  Taration  not  mpported  hy 
^either  Beaton  or  Bitperitnee,  If  the  above  reason- 
ing in  respect  to  exemptions  in  respect  to  taxation 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
'Order  to  burden  equitably  and  uniformly  ail  per- 
sons and  property,  to  tax  primarily  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  taxing  district.  But  as  this 
proposition  is  in  direct  opposition  to  popular  the- 
ory (at  least  in  the  United  States),  appeal  will  first 
be  made  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth,  derived  from 
the  results  of  actual  experience.  It  is  a  matter 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  universal,  infinitesimal 
aystem  of  taxation  is  unsatisfactory  and  unjust, 
and  that  the  more  extensively  and  rigorously  it  is 
administered  and  applied,  the  more  unequal  and 
impracticable  it  becomes.  On  this  point  the  proof 
^ready  submitted  is  indisputable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  testimony  is  equally  complete,  that  the 
more  of  simplicity  we  can  introduce  into  a  tax 
ay  stem,  and  the  more  the  assessment  can  be  re- 
stricted to  a  few  articles,  the  more  satisfactory  the 
'a3r8tcm  becomes.  There  are  places  and  countries 
where  personal  property  is  entirely,  or  in  a  great 
degree,  excluded  from  taxation,  as,  for  example, 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Montreal,*  and  the 
^oountries  of  England  and  France,  and  where  the 
burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  state  is  made  to  fall 
^primarily  and  almost  exclusively  upon  realty;  and 

*  In  1874  the  real  estate  of  Philadelphia  was  aasesBed  at 
:^GSO,003,fl02,  on  an  aseerted  fall  Taloation.  The  personal 
property  of  the  city  snhject  to  taxation  at  the  same  time,  was 
reCnmed  at  a  yalnation  of  $9,4tt4,878;  and  indaded  horses, 
carriages,  fomltare,  gold  and  silver  watches.  The  system  of 
taxation  In  Montreal,  dominion  of  Canada,  the  same  year, 
uras  as  follows :  *  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  real 
•estate;  one-flfth  of  1  per  cent,  for  school  tax;  one-twentieth 
•of  1  per  cent,  on  railway  property ;  7i  per  cent,  on  rentals. 
.In  addition,  there  were  water  rates,  and  special  taxes  on  insor- 
4moe.telegraph,ferry  and  street  railway  companies,  and  on  inn- 
Jceepers,  billiard  tablas,  theatres,  breweries,  banks,  brokers, 
^tc.,  and  licenses  on  grocers,  butdiers,  exhibitions,  dogs,  etc. 


the  result  is  an  absolute  demonstration,  "that  a 
complicated  and  inquisitorial  system  of  separate 
taxation  of  goods  and  clmttels  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary, an  obstruction  to  trade,  an  injury  to  produc- 
tion, an  unnecessary  invasion  of  private  aflairs, 
and  a  self-torment  inflicted  on  land  itself." — Great 
Britain,  commencing  several  hundred  years  ago 
with  a  system  which  contemplated  taxing  every- 
thing,  has  gradually  reduced  her  tax  list  to  some 
six  or  eiglit  articles  or  sources  under  the  customs, 
and  to  an  equally  limited  number  under  her  ex- 
cise and  local  systems;  and,  with  every  degree  of 
concentration,  the  relief  experienced  by  the  whole 
population,  and  the  impetus  given  to  material  de- 
velopment, has  been  all  but  universally  acknowl- 
edged. In  France,  also,  where  the  number  of 
owners  of  real  estate,  in  proportion  to  population, 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  essentia 
features  of  a  concentrated  system  also  prevail 
for  local,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  general,  tax- 
ation. And  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  la 
to  be  further  noted,  that  the'tiational  government, 
except  under  the  exigencies  of  a  great  war,  has 
always  recognized  in  her  tax  law^  the  desirability 
of  simplicity  and  concentration  ;  and  that  now, 
although  the  present  system  does  not  tax  di- 
recUy  the  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  all  parties  are  agreed  that  a  further  lim- 
itation of  the  sources  of  national  revenue  is  most 
desirable.  But  it  is  curious  to  note,  that  while  no 
sensible  person  entertains  the  idea  that  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  national  government  on  spirits,  fei^ 
men  ted  liquors,  or  tobacco,  or  upon  any  imported 
articles,  are  paid  by  the  producer  or  importer, 
except  so  far  as  he  is  a  consumer  of  the  same,  the 
exactly  opposite  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  in  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  the  incidence  of  local 
taxation;  and  the  principle  which  has  constitut- 
ed the  basis  of  most  of  the  state  legislation  on 
this  subject  seems  to  have  been,  *'that  whatever 
is  not  taxed  directly  is  necessarily  exempt."^ 
Let  us  appeal  next  from  the  logic  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  the  logic  of  common  sense.  The 
theory  of  infinitesimal  taxation,  if  fully  and  com- 
pletely executed,  must  logically  lead,  not  only  to 
the  taxation  of  every  cent  in  value  of  every  kind 
of  property  within  the  borders  of  every  state, 
county,  township  or  municipality,  but  it  would  re- 
quire a  regular  system  of  custom  house  espionage, 
and  an  army  of  officers  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  by 
a  multiplicity  of  rates  upon  all  goods  or  property 
introduced  into  each  township  or  municipality. 
If,  however,  this  is  not  done,  what  becomes  of 
the  vaunted  idea,  that  equality  of  taxation  re- 
quires that  every  particle  of  property  should  be 
subject  to  a  direct  burden?  But,  fortunately  for 
the  prosperity  of  communities,  this  idea  of  what 
is  necessary  to  produce  equality  of  taxation  is 
fallacious,  and  it  is  likewise  fortunate,  that  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  this  false  system,  when  par- 
tially or  fully  developed,  (yoduces  unmitigated 
evil  and  inequality. — AU  Taxation  uUimatelp  and 
neeeuarily  falU  on  Conmmption,  Property  is 
solely  produced  to  supply  human  wants  and 
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deaires;  lund  taxes,  like  all  other  expensee  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  prodaction,  must  finally  be 
sustained  by  those  who  gratify  these  wants  or 
desires  by  consumption.  Production  is  only  a 
means,  and  consumption  is  the  end,  and  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  in  the  end  all  the  expenses  of 
production.  The  state  is  an  actiire  and  important 
partner  in  all  production.  Without  its  assistance 
and  protection,  production  would  be  impeded  or 
wholly  arrested.  The  soldier  or  policeman  guards, 
while  the  citizen  performs  his  labor  in  safety.  As 
a  partner  in  all  the  forms  of  production  and  busi- 
ness, the  state  must  pay  its  expenses,  i.  s.,  its 
agents,  for  their  services;  and  its  only  means  of 
paying  are  through  its  receipts  from  taxation. 
Taxes  leffiUmatelff  leyied,  then,  are  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  all  production,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
tendency  for  taxes  to  remain  upon  the  persons 
who  immediately  pay  them,  than  there  is  for 
rents,  the  cost  of  insurance,  water  supply  and 
fuel  to  follow  the  same  law.  The  person  who 
wishes  to  use  or  destroy  the  utility  of  property 
by  consumption  to  gratify  his  desh-es,  or  satisfy 
his  wants,  can  not  obtain  it  from  the  owners  or 
producers  with  their  consent,  except  by  gift,  with- 
out giving  pay  or  services  for  it;  and  the  average 
price  of  all  property  is  coincident  with  the  cost 
of  production,  including  the  taxes  advanced  upon 
it,  which  are  a  part  of  its  cost  in  the  hands  of 
the  seller.  Again,  no  person  who  produces  any 
form  of  property  or  utility,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  or  rent,  sustains  any  burden  of  legitimate 
taxation,  although  he  may  be  a  tax  advancer;  for, 
as  a  tax  advancer,  he  is  the  agent  of  the  state,  and 
a  tax  collector  from  the  consumer.  But  he  who 
produces  or  buys,  and  does  not  sell  or  rent,  but 
consumes,  is  the  tax  payer,  and  sustains  a  tax  in 
his  aggregate  consumption,  where  all  taxation 
must  ultimately  rest  In  short,  no  person  bears 
the  burden  of  taxation,  under  an  equitable,  le- 
gitimate system,  except  upon  the  property  which 
he  applies  to  his  own  exclusive  use  in  ultimate 
consumption.  The  great  consumer  is  the  only 
great  tax  pajer.^—Prcpartitmdl  TaxM  on  aU  things 

*  On  this  mbject  the  eminent  French  economist,  Joseph 
Gamier,  in  his  TraJUi  dse  Financet,  ch.  v.,  says :  "  From  the 
point  of  view  of  distributive  Jastice  and  economic  truth,  and 
to  attain  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  public  burdens, 
we  mnst  put  the  question :  A  tax  being  given,  on  whom  does 
it  tall  in  the  last  analysis  r  No  absolutely  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question,  insoluble  In  its  generality,  has  been  given 
or  could  have  been  given.  However,  Ricardo,  who  mode  a 
profound  study  of  taxation,  thought  that  taxes,  no  matter  of 
what  kind,  are  always  paid  by  the  consumer,  on  his  capital 
or  on  his  income,  the  producer  always  making  them  enter 
into  the  cost  of  production;  and  employing  his  capital  and 
his  industry  in  other  branches  when  he  can  not  include  the 
taxes  he  pays  in  such  cost  James  Mill  likewise  adopted  the 
same  opinion.  This  was  Franklin^s  view  also;  he  thought 
that  the  merchant  always  added  the  tax  to  his  bill  or  invoice. 
It  was  likewise  Adam  Smith's  idea,  who,  in  passing,  says: 
*The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last  purchaser  or  consumer.* 
[•Wealth  of  Nations,'  edited  by  J.  B.  Thorold  Rogers,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  133.1  —The  physiccrates  had  been  led  to  think  that 
taxes  finally  fell,  directlynor  indirectly,  on  the  landed  propri- 
etor, to  whom  they  thought  the  entire  net  product  of  produc- 
tion, which  in  the  end  is  the  only  thing  taxed,  and  which 
alone  should  be  taxed  by  the  legislator,  comes  back.  —J.  B. 


<^  an^  gioenCUui  win  be  difiued  and  equdUmd  of^ 
oil  other  Property,  The  examination  of  the  tax 
rolls  in  any  state,  city  or  municipality,  will  show 
that  surprisingly  small  numhers  of  persons  pri- 
marily pay  or  advance  any  kind  of  taxes.  Tlius,. 
it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  lite- 

Say  says  that  Bieaido  may  be  right  in  the  abstract,  hot  tliat,. 
in  fact,  the  prodncer  does  not  always  succeed  in  tnnkiwg  the 
consumer  pay  the  tax,  a  part  of  which  he  (the  producer)  mxust 
bear  himself.    The  French  economist  adds  :  ^This  subject 
does  not  admit  of  an  absolute  opinion.   There  is  probably  no 
kind  of  cootribation  wliich  does  not  fall  on  several  rlnnsfs  of 
citizens.'    According  to  him,  therefore,  the  subjects  taxed 
(Jbates  ds  rimpot)  should  be  increased  sufficiently  to  attain 
this  end:  that  those  producers  who  are  not  reached  by  one 
tax  may  be  reached  by  another.  —  The  views  held  bj  tbe- 
physiociates  on  production  being  incomplete  and  erroneoas^ 
their  financial  conclusion  is  no  longer  worthy  of  conaiden- 
tion.    J.  B.  Say's  conclusion  Is  in  harmony  wiUi  those  of 
Ricardo  and  Smith;  but  it  is  lacking  In  predsioin.    That  of 
Ricardo,  if  it  be  exact,  should  be  amended  thus:  *  Taxes  iii 
general  sad  in  the  long  run^  Call  on  the  consumer.'    And,  in- 
deed, in  the  face  of  the  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  admit,  that  this 
diffusion  or  transmissiqn  of  burdens  is  made  directly,  im> 
mediately  and  without  effort.    If  we  may  so  express  oar- 
selves,  Bicardo  considers  the  phenomenon  as  if  it  were  hap. 
pening  in  vaeuo^  whereas.  In  reality,  the  tax,  to  find  its 
naturtJ  or  deflniUve  incidence  and  to  traverse  the  snoces- 
sive  strata  of  society,  needs  a  pretty  long  lapse  of  time,  a 
thing  which  is  effected  only  after  many  and  complex  re- 
percussions.   The  burden  weiglis  at  first  on  certain  daaees^ 
of  citizens;  then,  by  d^jees,  it  apportions  itself  amonK 
a  greater  number  of  tax  payers,  or  among  all  tax  payers, 
and  by  successive  repercussions  it  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  price  of  things,  in  such  a  way  that  the  person  who- 
biiys  most  things  pays  most  taxes.    At  first  view,  the  tax 
seems  paid,  whereas  it  has  only  been  advanced.  —  However, 
the  solution  of  this  question  is  not,  we  repeat,  possible,  as 
to  taxation  considered  in  general ;  it  is  possible,  if  possible 
at  all,  only  if  we  consider  ^e  different  kinds  of  taxes  apart 
lW>m  one  anothn,  and  according  to  their  special  assessment. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  apart  their  accidental  and  their  per- 
manent effects,  their  temporary  and  definitive  effects.    We 
must  remark,  also,  that  both  for  taxation  and  tot  the  coat  of 
production,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  predominant. 
That  law  it  is  which  permits,  according  to  very  variable  case^ 
and  circumstances,  the  landowner,  capitalist  or  workman  t<v 
have  the  tax  reimbursed  to  him  by  the  leaseholder,  the  man- 
ufacturer, or  the  merchant,  and  which  permits  these  latter  u> 
have  themselves  reimbursed,  in  torn,  by  tlie  conanrners ;. 
or  which  compels  each  of  them  to  pay  a  part  of  the  tax.    It 
is,  therefore,  erroneous  to  affirm  that  the  producer  has  him- 
self always  and  equally  reimbursed  by  the  consumer.    At 
the  end  of  a  period  of  time,  the  tax  imposed  on  one  or  many 
categories  of  individuals  is  repercossed  on  other  clssscs,  and 
in  the  eoAJUcal  charges  wHgh  on  ail  the  dofset  qf  the  popu- 
lation^ even  the  taxes  on  the  wealthy,  which  fall  indirectly 
and  in  a  certain  proportion  on  the  poor  themselves,  since 
for  the  labor  of  the  poor  there  is  less  demand  by  the  wealthy, 
whose  saving  or  consumption  the  tax  has  curtailed.— It  is- 
an  error  to  say  of  a  tax  that  its  weight  divided  ad  it^flnUvm 
becomes  almost  insensible  to  those  who  bear  it.  This  would 
be  true  of  one  sole  tax,  but  it  \a  not  true  when  there  is  qnee- 
tion  of  several  taxes;  taxes  may  apportion  themselves  and 
repercues  as  much  as  you  will,  Imt  they  must  be  paid;  and 
they  produce  their  natural  effects  none  the  less.    Division,, 
diffusion  and  repercussion  are  unfortunately  not  synonjrmoos 
with  evaporation.    We  can,  therefore,  formulate  no  general 
law  OS  to  the  incidence,  the  repercussion  or  diflhslon  of  taxes. 
On  this  point  there  is  among  economists  a  great  diversity  of 
opinions  and  much  hesitatioo.^'— Lorens  von  Stein,  in  his 
Finanzwieeenechitft,  maintains  that  oil  taxes,  and  eien 
the  fines  paid    by  criminals,  finally  become  component 
parts  of  the  prices  of  things,  Jost  as  do  the  costs  of  prodnc- 
tion,  and  in  the  last  analysis  fall  on  the  consumer.    Bdcnne 
Lospeyres,  in  the  article  Staatewirthechitft,  in  Blnntschli's 
Staaiite&rtetimehy  defends  the  ssme  view.    As  far  back  ss 
1790  the  Marquis  de  Casanx  published  a  work,  **  The  Absud- 
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adult  population,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States,  eyercome 
in  contact  officially  with  a  tax  assessor  or  tax  col- 
lector. It  is  also  estimated  that  less  than  350, 000, 
or  less  than  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  advance  the  entire  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  there  must 
be  some  natural  law  governing  the  diffusion  of 
taxes;  and  if  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
did  not  instinctively  recognize  the  existence  of 
such  a  law,  or,  to  speak  more  practically,  if  they 
did  not  feel  and  certainly  know,  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct, and  not  by  education,  that  the  higher  the 
taxes  in  any  state,  community  or  country,  the 
higher  their  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  rents,  and 
the  higher  the  cost  of  all  production,  then  why 
should  the  ninety  and  nine  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  take  any  interest  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  state?  *  And  why,  if  only  the  few  who  see 
the  tax  collector  are  the  ones  who  pay  all,  or  the 
major  part,  of  the  taxes,  is  it  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  many  that  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
state  should  always  be  as  large  as  possible?  Why 
not  have  largesses  out  of  the  public  treasury  as  in 
the  days  of  old  Rome?  Why  not  public  amuse- 
ments for  the  many  at  the  public  expense?  Why 
not  tax  the  very  rich  exclusively?  Adam  Smith 
undoubtedly  first  gave  the  clue  to  the  real  and  true 
law  when  he  says  *'  that  no  tax  can  ever  reduce 
for  any  considerable  time  the  rate  of  profit  in 
any  particular  trade,  which  must  always  keep  its 
level  with  other  trades  in  the  neighborhood."  In 
other  words,  "  taxes  and  profits,  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  constantly  tend  to 
equate  themselves.  Man  is  always  prompted  to 
engage  in  the  most  profitable  occupation  and  to 
make  the  most  profitable  investment.  And  since 
the  emancipation  from  feudalism,  with  its  sump- 
tuary laws,  legal  regulations  of   the  price  of 

itj  of  the  Land  Tax,"  demonstrated  1)7  showing  that  all 
taxes,  no  matter  of  what  khid,  oltlmately  become  part  of 
the  prices  of  commodities.— In  addition  to  the  opinions 
of  recognized  economic  aathorities  above  noted  by  M. 
Gamier,  J.  B.  M'Oolloch,  whose  article  on  "Taxation,'' 
contribnted  to  the  Encycloptedla  Britannica,  James  Mill 
pronoonced  ** masterly,''  thus  expresses  himself:  "The 
tmth  is,  that  every  burden  laid,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any 
article  for  which  there  is  any  considerable  demand,  falls 
ultimately  on  its  consnmers."  ("  Taxation  and  the  Funding 
System,"  p.  17.)  H.  Thiers,  as  shown  by  an  extract  from  his 
work,  "  Bights  to  Property,"  quoted  In  connection  with  this 
article  by  the  author,  was  anunqnallfled  believer  in  the  diifa- 
sion  theory  of  taxation.  Adam  Smith  would  also  appear  to 
bave completely  indorsed  it,  when  he  says,  "No  tax  can 
ever  reduce,  for  any  considerable  time,  the  rate  of  profit  In 
any  particular  tiade  "  —  i. «.,  all  bosiness— which  must  al- 
ways keep  its  level  with  other  trades  in  the  neighborhood." 
And  again,  in  discussing  the  taxes  upon  luxuries,  he  says, 
**  such  taxes,  though  they  fall  indifferently  upon  every  species 
of  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally  by  whoever  consumes  the 
commodities  upon  which  they  are  imposed,"  etc  The 
reader  will,  therefore,  notice  that  Mr.  Wells'  views  on  this 
department  of  taxation  are  substantially  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Adam  Smith,  Rlcardo,  James  Mill,  M.  Thiers,  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  J.  B.  Say;  they  also  found  an  earnest  advocate 
in  one  of  the  soundest  thinkers  and  shrewd  practical  ob- 
aervers  America  has  ever  produoed^the  late  Isaac  Sherman, 
of  New  York.— Ed. 


labor  and  merchandise,  and  other  arbitrary  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  private  rights,  individual 
Judgment  and  self-interest  have  been  recognized 
as  the  best  tests  or  arbiters  of  the  profitableness 
of  a  given  investment  or  occupation.  The  aver- 
age profits,  therefore,  of  one  form  of  investment, 
or  of  one  occupation  (as  originally  shown  by 
Adam  Smith),  must  for  any  long  period  equal 
the  average  profits  of  other  investments  and  oc- 
cupations, whether  taxed  or  untaxed,  skill,  risk 
and  agreeableness  of  occupation  being  taken  into 
consideration.*  Natural  laws  will,  accordingly, 
always  produce  an  equilibrium  of  burden  between 
taxed  and  untaxed  things  and  persons.  We  pro- 
duce to  consume,  and  consume  to  produce,  and 
the  cost  of  consumption,  including  taxes,  enters 
into  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  taxes,  enters  into  the  cost  of 
consumption,  and  thus  taxes  levied  uniformly  on 
things  of  the  same  class,  by  the  laws  of  competi- 
tion, supply  and  demand,  and  the  all-pervading 
mediums  of  labor,  will  be  distributed,  percussed 
and  repercussed  to  a  remote  degree,  until  they 
finally  fall  upon  every  person,  not  in  proportion 
to  his  consumption  of  a  given  article,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  his  aggregate  consumption.  The  cap- 
italist bears  no  greater  burden  of  taxation  (and 
can  not  be  made  to  bear  more  by  any  laws  that 
can  be  properly  termed  tax  laws)  than  the  propor- 
tion  which  his  aggregate  individual  consumption 
bears  to  the  aggregate  individual  consumption  of 
all  others  in  his  circuit  of  immediate  competition; 
and  as  to  his  other  taxes,  he  is  a  mere  tax  collect- 
or, or  conduit,  conducting  taxes  from  his  tenants 
or  borrowers  to  the  state  or  city  treasury  A 
whisky  distiller  is  a  tax  conduit,  or  tax  collector, 
and  sells  more  taxes  than  the  original  cost  of 
whisky.  A  dealer  in  imported  goods  keeps  on 
hand  a  stock  of  accumulated  taxes^imposts,  ex- 
cises, state,  city  and  local  taxes;  the  farmer  charges 
taxes  in  the  price  of  his  products;  the  laborer,  in 
his  wages;  the  clergyman,in  his  salary;  the  lender^ 
in  the  interest  he  receives;  the  lawyer,  in  his  fees; 
and  the  manufacturer, in  his  goods.  A  Bible  print- 
ed by  the  Bible  society  is  always  in  part  loaded 
with  a  whisky  and  tobacco  tax,  paid  by  the  print- 
ers, paper-makers  and  book-binders,  or  paid  by 
the  producers  of  articles  consumed  by  these  me- 
chanics, and  reflected  and  embodied  in  their  wages 
and  the  products  of  their  labor,  according  to  the 
degree  of  absence  of  competition  from  fellow- 
mechanics  who  abstain  from  the  use  of  these  and 
other  taxed  articles.  The  traveler  who  stops  at 
one  of  the  great  city  hotels  can  not  avoid  reim- 

*  As  applied  to  the  wages  of  labor,  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  equally  incontestable.  **  The  sewing  girl  pof  orming 
her  toilsome  work  by  the  needle  at  one  dollar  a  day,  the  street 
sweeper  working  the  mud  with  his  broom  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  the  skilled  laborer  at  two  and  three  dollars,  the  profes- 
sor at  five,  the  editor  at  five  or  ten,  the  artist  and  the  song- 
stress at  ten  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  day,  are  all  members  of 
the  working  classes,  though  working  at  different  rates.  And 
it  is  only  the  difference  in  their  effectiveness  that  causes  the 
difference  in  their  earnings.  Bring  them  all  to  the  same 
point  of  efflldency,  and  their  earnings  also  will  be  the  same.*'* 
(W.  Jungst) 
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bursing  the  owDer  for  the  tax  he  primarily  pays 
on  the  property ;  and  the  owner,  in  i-eBpect  to  the 
taxation  of  his  hotel  property,  is  but  a  great  and 
effective  real  estate  and  diffused  tax  collector. 
And  so  all  proportional  eontribution$  to  the  9UUe 
from  direct  competitors  are  diffused  upon  things 
and  persons  in  the  taxing  jurisdiction,  by  a  uni- 
formity as  manifest  as  is  the  pressure  upon  water, 
which  is  known  to  be  uniform  in  all  directions." 
(Isaac  Sherman.)*  —  Any  primary  tax  payer,  who 
does  not  ultimately  consume  the  thing  taxed,  and 
who  does  not  include  the  tax  in  the  price  of  the 
taxed  property,  or  its  products,  must  literally 
throw  away  his  money  and  must  soon  become 
bankrupt,  and  disappear  as  a  competitor;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  tax  advancer  will  add  the  tax  in  his 
prices,  if  he  understands  simple  addition.  When 
Dr.  Franklin  was  asked  by  a  committee  of  the 
English  house  of  commons,  prior  to  the  American 
revolution,  if  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  did 
not  practically  relieve  farmers  and  other  land 
owners  from  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  impose 
a  heavy  tax  on  merchants,  to  the  injury  of  British 
trade,  he  answered,  that  "if  such  special  tax  was 
imposed,  the  merchants  were  experts  with  their 
pens,  and  added  the  tax  to  the  price  of  their  goods, 
and  thus  made  the  farmers  and  all  land  owners 
pay  their  part  of  the  tax  as  consumers."  —  These 
and  other  like  investigations  and  experiences 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  warrant  the  annuncia- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  following  as  great 
fundamental  principles  in  taxation.  Equality  of 
taxation  consists  in  a  uniform  assessment  of  the 
same  articles  or  class  of  property  that  is  subject  to 
taxation.  Taxes  under  such  a  system  equate  and 
diffuse  themselves;  and  if  levied  with  certainty 
and  uniformity  upon  tangible  property  and  fixed 
signs  of  property,  they  will,  by  a  diffusion  and  re- 
percussion,  reach  and  burden  all  visible  property, 
and  also  all  of  the  so-called  '*  invisible  and  in- 
tangible "  property,  with  unerring  certainty  and 

*  The  method  in  which  taxation  diflases  itself  has  been 
thus  illustrated  by  M.  Thiers,  in  his  work  "  Rights  to  Prop- 
erty.'^ "In  the  eame  manner/^  he  says,  **  as  our  senses, 
deceived  by  appearances,  tell  us  that  it  is  the  son  which  moves 
and  not  the  earth;  so  a  particular  tax  I4>pear8  to  fall  upon 
one  class,  and  another  tax  upon  another  class,  when  in  reality 
it  is  not  so.  The  tax  really  best  suited  to  the  poorest  member 
of  society  is  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  general  fortune 
of  the  state;  a  fortune  which  is  much  more  for  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  poor  man  than  it  is  for  the  rich;  a  fact 
of  which  we  are  never  sufficiently  convinced.  But  of  the 
manner,  nevertheless,  in  which  taxes  are  divided  among  the 
dilKerent  classes  of  the  state,  the  most  certain  thing  we  can 
say  is:  That  they  are  divided  in  proportion  to  what  each  man 
consumes,  and  for  a  reason  not  generally  recognized  or  under- 
stood, namely,  that  taxes  are  reflected,  as  it  were,  to  iniinity. 
and  from  reflection  to  reflection  become  eventually  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  prices  of  things.  Hence  the  greatest  purchasers 
and  consumers  are  everywhere  the  greatest  tax  payers.  This 
is  what  I  call  *  diffusUm  qf  taxaium,'  to  borrow  a  term  from 
physical  science,  which  applies  the  expression  *  difliision  of 
light'  to  those  numberless  reflections,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  light  which  has  penetrated  the  slightest  aperture 
spreads  itself  arotmd  in  every  direction,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner aa  to  reach  all  the  objects  which  it  renders  visible.  So  a 
tax  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  paid  directly,  in  reality 
is  only  advanced  by  the  individual  who  ia  fln^t  called  upon  to 
pay  it." 


equality.  AH  taxiition  ultimately  and  necessarily 
fulls  on  consumption;  and  the  burden  of  every 
man.  under  any  equitable  system  of  taxation,  and 
which  no  effort  will  enable  him  to  avoid,  will 
be  in  the  exact  proportion,  or  ratio,  which  his 
aggregate  consumption  maintains  to  the  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  the  taxing  district,  state  or 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  —  It  is  not, 
however,  contended,  that  unequal  taxation  on 
competitors  of  the  same  class,  persons  or  things, 
diffuses  itself ;  whether  such  inequality  be  the 
result  of  intention  or  of  defective  laws,  and  their 
more  defective  administration.  And  doubtless 
one  prime  reason  why  economists  and  others 
interested  have  not  accepted  the  law  of  diffusion 
of  taxes  as  here  given,  is,  that  they  see,  as  tlie 
practical  workings  of  the  tax  systems  they  live 
under,  or  have  become  practically  familiar  with, 
that  taxes  in  many  instances  do  seem  to  remain 
on  the  person  who  immediately  pays. them;  and 
fail  to  see  that  such  result  is  due — as  in  the  caae  of 
the  taxation  of  large  classes  of  the  so-called  per- 
sonal property— to  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which  does  not  permit  of  equality  in  assessment, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  followed  by  anything  of 
equality  in  diffusion.  Such  persons  may  not  un- 
fairly be  compared  to  physicists,  who,  constantly 
working  with  imperfect  instruments,  and  con- 
stantly obtaining,  in  consequence,  defective  results, 
come  at  last  to  regard  their  errors  as  in  the  nature 
of  established  truths.  —  BeneJUa  of  UmUing  Taxa- 
tion to  a  few  Classes  of  Things.  *  ^  By  limiting  the 
sources  or  number  of  primary  taxes  we  limit  the 
sphere  of  government  and  the  number  and  sphere 
of  officials.  y9e  limit  the  sources  of  ofiicial  cor- 
ruption, and  we  give  strength  to  free  institutions 
by  leaving  the  distribution  of  taxes,  in  infini- 
tesimal form,  to  individual  Judgment  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  competition,  the  great  mo- 
tor forces  in  all  free  government,  rather  than  to 
the  acts  of  officials,  which  must  all  be  more  or 
less  arbitrary,  inquisitorial  and  offensive;  and  if 
in  any  degree  effective,  must  be  executed  by 
espionage,  oaths  and  domiciliary  visits,  which  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of 
free  government. "  —  Conclusion,  The  subject  ad- 
mits of  elaboration  and  illustration  to  a  much 
greater  extent ;  but  the  general  conclusions  to 
which  all  investigation  seems  to  lead,  and  which 
in  all  or  part  may  be  worthy  of  being  regarded  as 
principles,  may  be  collectively  stated  or  recapitu- 
lated as  follows:  1.  The  right  to  tax  is  inherent 
ill  every  sovereignty,  and  rests  upon  necessity. 
2.  The  right  to  impose  a  tax,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
"is  a  riglit  which  in  its  nature  acknowledges  no 
limits/'  8.  The  subjects  of  taxation  are  persons, 
property  and  business.  4.  Equality  of  taxation 
consists  in  imposing  an  equal  burden  upon  all 
subjects — persons  or  things— of  immediate  com- 
petition. When  this  principle  is  violated,  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  enforced  contribution,  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  be  conaidered  taxation,  but 
liecomes  at  once  arbitrary  spoliation  or  confisca- 
tion.   6.  "  All  subjects  over  which  the  soverdgn 
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-power  of  the  state  extends  are  objects  of  taxation, 
but  those  over  whom  it  does  not  extend  are,  on 
Che  soundest  principles,  exempt  from  taxation." 
•<  Chief  Justice  ^larshall,  opinion  United  States 
supreme  court.)  The  limitations  of  territorial 
sovereignty  and  the  limitations  of  the  taxing 
.power  are  therefore  coextensive.  6.  Protection 
is  the  correlative  of  taxation;  or  taxes,  under  any 
government  claiming  to  be  free,  are  the  compen* 
sation  which  property  pays  the  state  for  its  pro- 
tection. "  Taxation  "  without  protection,  is,  there- 
fore, a  misnomer.  Its  proper  designation  is  spo- 
liation. 7.  Legitimate  taxation  must  be  on  ac- 
count of  and  limited  to  public 'purposes;  '*and 
whatever  governmental  exaction  has  not  this 
'basis,  is  tyrannical  and  unlawful."  (Cooley, 
"Principles  of  Constitutional  Law.")  8.  Eveiy 
•citizen  should  pay  taxes,  not  in  proportion  to 
his  ability  to  give,  but  according  to  what  he 
*  ought  to  give ;  and  what  he  ought  to  give  can 
•only  be  measured  by  the  benefit  he  is  to  de- 
rive; or,  as  Adam  Smith  expressed  it,  "in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  (the  citizens) 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state."  9.  The 
'bui*den  or  injurious  effect  of  a  tax  on  produc- 
tion or  exchange  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
ratio  which  the  tax  may  bear  to  the  gross  value 
•of  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  rather  by  the  pro- 
portion which  the  tax  beara  to  the  profit  that 
might  result  from  undertaking  a  certain  line 
•of  industry.  10.  Property,  in  its  true  sense, 
as  a  subject  for  taxation,  is  always  a  physical  act- 
uality; and  all  experience  proves  that  taxes  can 
not  be  practically  levied  on  imaginaiy  things,  or 
legal  fictions,  because  it  is  some  physical  actual- 
ity, in  the  sense  of  embodied  labor,  that  must  in 
the  end  pay  all  taxes.  11.  The  exemption  of  any 
part  of  the  property  of  the  same  class  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  taxation,  is  spoliation  of  that 
part  which  is  discriminatingly  burdened.  On  the 
•other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  an  entire  class  of 
property  is  not  an  exemption.  12.  Proportional 
taxes  on  all  things  of  any  given  class  will  be  dif- 
fused and  equalized  on  all  other  property.  13.  All 
taxation  ultimately  and  necessarily  falls  on  con- 
sumption, and  the  burden  of  every  man,  under  any 
equitable  system  of  taxation,  which  no  effort  will 
enable  him  directly  to  avoid,  will  be  in  the  ex- 
act proportion,  or  ratio,  which  his  aggregate  con- 
sumption sustains  to  the  aggregate  consumption  of 
the  taxing  district,  state  or  community  of  which 
Jie  is  a  member.  —  For  practical  guidance  in  de- 
vising or  administering  a  system  of  taxation,  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wants  of  states  or  communities 
•exposed  to  the  competition  of  similar  and  com- 
peting organizations,  the  following  iiile  or  motto, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Enoch  Ensley,  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  may  be  also  regarded  as  in  the  nature 
-Almost  of  a  tax  axiom:  "  Never  tax  anything  tJuit 
tffoiUd  be  of  vcUue  to  your  itaie^  that  covJd  or  would 
•run  away^  or  tliai  could  and  would  come  to  you," — 
I'axation  Bibliography.  Economic  literature  in 
«]1  languages  is  very  deficient  in  simple,  and  at 
tike  skme  time  clear  and  comprehensive,  works  on 


the  subject  of  the  principles  of  taxation.  No  de- 
partment of  political  economy,  as  stated  at  the 
conunencement  of  this  review,  is  more  obscure  or 
so  little  understood.  Foremost  in  sources  of  in- 
formation,  to  which  the  reader  who  desires  to  in- 
dependently investigate  is  referred,  is  the  chapter 
on  TawoHon  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Apart  from  this,  there  is  probably  no  one  treatise, 
which  any  considerable  number  of  economists  are 
willing  to  accept  as  standard  or  authoritative, 
certainly  in  all  departments.  The  best  modern 
book,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  J.  R.  M*Cul- 
loch's  work.  Taxation  and  Funding,  8vo,  London, 
1846.  This  work,  however,  is  out  of  print,  and  difil- 
cult  to  obtain,  but  it  can  be  found  in  most  large 
libraries.  The  following  other  works  may  be  rec- 
ommended or  mentioned.  The  People^s  Blue  Book  : 
Taxation  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  Chas.  Ten- 
nant ,  16mo,  London,  1872.  This  book  is  very  com- 
plete in  respect  to  the  tax  laws  of  Great  Britain  and 
their  administration;  and  also  discusses,  in  a  yery 
readable  and  generally  correct  manner,  the  theory 
and  history  of  taxation.  The  Science  of  Teusaiion, 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1877.  This 
is  the  best  work  in  any  foreign  language  on  taxa- 
tion. TaxiUion  of  Fixed  Capital,  M.  Menier,  16mo, 
Paris,  1877;  English  translation,  London,  1880. 
8ur  la  Proprieti,  Thiers,  Paris.  The  chapter  on 
taxation  in  this  work  is  a  luminous  exposition  of 
the  principle  of  diffusion  of  equal  taxation.  Gar- 
nier.  Elements  des  Finances,  Paris,  1862-5,  and  De 
Parieu,  Traitd  des  impots,  Paris,  1858,  may  also  be 
mentioned.  Local  Oovernment  and  Taxation,  Cob- 
den  Club  Essays,  8vo,  London;  a  series  of  es- 
says, presenting  the  best  exposition  of  the  exist- 
ing systems  of  taxation  in  countries  other  than 
England  and  the  United  States — as  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Australia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France.  Russia 
and  Spain.  Tfis  Taxaiiun  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ^ 
Baxter,  8vo,  London.  This  work  is  out  of  print. 
It  gives  an  analysis  of  British  taxation,  and 
discusses  with  great  ability  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  this  subject. 
See  also  Noble's  The  Queen's  Taxes,  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1870,  and  Dowell's  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Taxes  in  England,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  vol.  i.,  to  the  civil  war  of  1642, 8vo, 
Loudon,  1876.  —  Essays:  First  and  Second  Beports 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  toreoise  the  lawsfm* 
the  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Taxes  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  David  A.  Wells,  Chairman.  As  pub- 
lic docum.ents  these  reports  are  now  out  of  print. 
The  first  of  these  reports  was  republished  by  Har- 
per &  Bros.,  New  York;  and  editions  of  both  re- 
ports were  republished  in  England  and  France. 
The  Taxation  of  Bailroad  Securities,  considered 
theoretically,  and  also  with  reference  to  actual 
experiences  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
by  a  Committee  of  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Chainnan. 
Bational  PnncipUs  of  Taxation,  by  David  A. 
Wells,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association  for  1874.  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Local  Taxation  in  the  United  States,  do..  At- 
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lantic  Monthly,  1876 ;  The  Btfarm  of  Loeal  Taaa- 
Hon,  do.,  North  American  Review,  April,  1876 ; 
Are  TUles  and  DebU  Property f  do.,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  September,  1877.  Twdee  Letters  on  the 
Future  of  New  York,  by  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  Com- 
mifldoner  of  Taxes,  8vo,  New  York,  1877.  Taxa- 
tion in  Maeeaehusette,  by  W.  J.  Minot,  8vo,  Bos- 
ton, 1877-  Exckuive  Taxation  of  Beal  EetcUe, 
by  Isaac  Sherman,  New  York,  October,  1874. 
The  Tax  Question:  What  ehould  be  taxed,  and  how 
it  should  be  taxed,  by  Enoch  Ensley,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  1878.  Taxation:  A  Plain  Talk  for  Plain 
People,  by  Jas.  H.  Canfleld,  8vo,  1883,  New  York, 
published  by  the  Society  for  Political  Education. 
All  of  the  above  papers  contain  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  inequalities  and  character 
of  the  systems  of  local  taxation  in  the  United 
States.  They  can  not  all  be  easily  purchased, 
but  can  usually  be  obtained  for  reference.  For 
works  expressing  views  antagonistic  to  thosQ  ad- 
vanced in  this  article  respecting  the  nature  of 
property,  and  of  credits  and  titles,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  H.  D.  Macleod,  espe- 
cially Principles  of  PoHUecd  Philosophy,  2  vols., 
London,  1872;  and  to  Political  Economy,  by  Prof. 
A.  L.  Perry,  New  York,  18th  ed.,  1888. 

David  A.  Wells. 

TAXATION,  National  and  Local.  (See 
Reventte,  Public;  Taxation.) 

TAYLOR,  Zachary,  president  of  the  United 
States  1849-50,  was  bom  in  Orange  county,  Va., 
Nov.  24,  1784,  and  died  at  Washington  city,  July 
9,  1850.  In  1808  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
army  as  lieutenant,  and  in  the  war  which  fol* 
lowed  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Mexican  war  he  held  the  rank  of 
major  general,  and  was  in  command  of  the  army 
which  advanced  through  Texas  into  northern 
Mexico  and  won  a  series  of  victories  ending  with 
Buena  Vista.  In  1848  he  was  the  whig  candidate 
for  president,  and  was  elected.  (See  Whig  Party, 
Electoral  Votes.  )  His  short  term  of  ofBce  was 
marked  by  the  sectional  disputes  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  which  were  settled  in  1850.  (See  Com- 
FROBCiBES,  V.)  The  president's  own  plan  of  set- 
tlement was  the  admission  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tories as  states,  but  it  was  successful  only  in  the 
case  of  California.  See  Fry's  Life  of  Taylor ; 
Powell's  I4fe  of  Taylor ;  Abbott's  Lites  of  the 
Presidents,  290 ;  2  Benton's  Thirty  Yeart^  View, 
787 ;  8  Von  Hoist's  United  States,  528  ;  8  States- 
man's Manual,  1831  (for  his  messages).       A.  J. 

TELEGRAPH.  The  electric  telegraph,  by  an- 
nihilating time  and  space,  is  destined  to  play  in 
the  world  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  steam. 
These  two  marvelous  discoveries,  by  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  each  other,  have  profoundly 
modified  social  relations,  and  we  may,  without 
exaggeration,  assert  that  they  are  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  humanity.  The  electiic  tele- 
graph, which  is  still  only  in  its  infancy,  has  not  yet 


yielded  all  the  resalta  which  it  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce; bat  we  may  even  now  get  an  obacuie 
glimpse  of  what  they  will  be.  In  politicB  it  sim- 
plifies diplomatic  relations,  by  putting  govern* 
ments  themselves,  by  means  of  dispatcbo — ^which 
follow  one  another,  so  to  speak,  minute  after 
minute— in  direct  communication,  and  by  doing 
away  with  the  hesitation  and  perplexity  of  their 
agents  abroad.  Without  doubt  political  questions  - 
remain  none  the  less  obscure  and  embarrassed  on 
this  account,  but  the  different  opinions  formed, 
the  new  facts  which  arise,  becoming  known  in- 
stantly to  the  states  interested  in  them,  may  have- 
for  effect  rapid  decisions  and  effectual  measures, 
which  but  for  electricity  might  arrive  too  late 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  security  of  govern- 
ments, the  electric  telegraph  is  one  of  the  greatest 
administrative  forces,  for  it  gives  the  authorities - 
the  means  of  knowing  immediately  what  is  taking 
place  at  the  points  the  most  remote  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  of  making  their  action  felt  there  without 
delay.  In  criminal  matters  the  telegraph  is  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  police;  it  prevents  the 
flight  of  the  guilty  party  by  shutting  him  up  in  its 
wire-work  as  in  the  meshes  of  a  net.  By  the  tele- 
graph line  a  general-in-chief  may  be  present  on 
every  square  of  the  chess-board  on  which  the  ter- 
rible game  called  a  military  campaign  is  played, 
and  he  may  keep  in  constant  and  direct  commu- 
nication with  his  lieutenants.  Unfortunately  the 
net- work  of  telegraphs  does  not  long  remain  in- 
tact in  times  of  war,  for  the  destruction  of  lines 
is  one  of  the  first  acts  of  hostility.  However,  in 
the  Italian  war  (1859)  a  successful  effort  was  made 
to  organize  a  system  of  lines  which  the  enemy 
could  not  reach:  this  was  the  flying  telegraph,  the 
apparatus  of  which,  that  is,  the  posts  and  the 
wires,  put  up  rapidly  by  agile  workmen,  fbUowed 
the  different  army  corps,  and  assisted  in  every 
movement.  Prussia  made  a  noteworthy  use  of 
this  system  in  1870.  —  We  consider  the  electric 
telegraph  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  civil- 
ization which  has  been  given  to  man;  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  its  future  was  opened  to  it  only 
the  day  ori  which  it  was  placed  within  the  reach 
of  everybody.  The  telegraph,  which  up  to  that 
time,  in  Europe,  had  been  only  a  mysterious  agent 
in  the  hands  of  governments,  became  an  inde- 
fatigable apostle  of  humad  progress.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  morals,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  the  relations  it  estab- 
lished among  all  the  naUons  of  the  globe,  of  its 
diffusion  of  light  which  tends  to  raise  all  nations 
to  the  same  level,  and  to  the  community  of  inter- 
ests by  which  it  draws  them  nearer  to  each  other,  or 
unites  them.  From  the  politico-economic  point  of 
view,  the  results  are  still  more  striking.  By  saving 
the  time  formerly  spent  in  negotiating  commercial 
affairs,  the  telegraph  has  increased  commercial 
transactions  in  an  incalculable  proportion.  It 
furnishes,  moreover,  sure  and  rapid  information 
which  enables  merchants  to  expedite  in  time  to  a 
distant  point,  goods,  the  demand  for  which  is 
urgent.    Lastly,  it  establishes,  among  all  the  ex- 
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changes  and  all  the  markets  of  the  world,*a  soli- 
darity which  prevents  or  attenuates  catastrophes. 
In  a  still  other  order  of  facts,  what  misfortunes 
the  telegraph  may  prevent!  In  case  of  a  confla- 
gration, it  calls  assistance  from  all  directions;  in 
case  of  a  flood  it  warns  those  who  live  on  the  banks 
of  riven  of  their  impending  danger;  on  railways 
it  averts  the  most  frightful  accidents  by  its  power 
of  vastly  surpassing  in  speed  the  utmost  rapidity  of 
steam.  We  here  recall  the  influence  of  the  tele- 
graph on  facts  of  the  moral  order,  and  its  influence 
economic  and  material,  for  neither  politics  nor  po- 
litical economy  can  be  indifferent  to  these  results. 
The  increase  of  enlightenment  and  wealth  is  ad- 
vantageous, not  to  individuals  only;  that  increase 
is  an  increase  of  force  in  which  the  state  which 
has  known  how  to  develop  wealth  and  enlighten- 
ment finds  the  elements  of  its  power.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  most  civilized  peoples,  who  are  at  the 
skme  time  the  greatest  peoples,  were  the  first  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  extending  their  net- 
work of  telegraphs  as  rapidly  as  possible.— In  the 
United  States  the  exploitation  of  telegraphic  lines 
is  still  left  to  private  industry.  And  so  it  was  in 
England  before  the  law  of  July  81,  1868  (81,  82 
Vict.,  ch.  110),  which  authorized  the  government 
to  purchase  the  telegraph.  The  great  states  of 
Europe  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  monopoly 
of  the  telegraph.  Apart  from  the  fiscal  interest 
which  lurges  governments  to  find  new  sources  of 
revenue,  there  prevailed  not  long  since  in  Europe 
a  powerfully  accredited  opinion,  that  the  tele- 
graphic mode  of  correspondence  should  be  re- 
served to  governments.  But  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  and  the  immense  movement  of 
relations  and  affairs  which  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  that  introduction,  the  telegraph  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  necessary  complement  of 
that  new  means  of  transportation,  and  European 
governments  have  considered,  that,  with  certain 
guarantees,  the  use  of  telegraphic  correspondence 
should  be  allowed  to  the  public.* 

EDMOin>  Bouquet. 

•  Arli^de  Dnmont  wrote  in  1854:  **The  use  of  the  tele- 
graph, once  it  has  heen  popularised,  is  called  to  render  to  the 
production  of  wealth  services  which  have  some  relation  to 
those  created  hy  economic  and  rapid  ways  of  circulation, 
since  these  services  shorten  time,  that  stuff  of  which  life  is 
made,  and  since,  in  every  industry,  they  impress  greater 
activity  upon  production,  and,  as  a  consequence,  dhninish 
the  amount  of  unproductive  capital,  lower  the  amount  of 
current  expenses  m  business,  facilitate  exchanges,  and 
abridge  transactions  of  every  kind.— But  from  another  point 
of  view,  the  telegraph  is  called  to  render  much  greater  serv- 
ioea  to  industry.  If  we  suppose  the  net-work  of  telegraphs 
extended  and  popularized,  not  only  over  the  entire  surface 
(yf  Europe,  but  over  every  civlliaed  point  of  the  world,  a 
single  day  would  be  enfUcient  to  exchange  news  between 
the  most  distant  markets;  thenceforth  there  would  be  none 
of  those  nncertaintiea  which  so  frequently  disturb  commer- 
cial relations,  and  none  of  those  rumors  which  facilitate 
stock-Jobbing  [  ?].  A  sort  of  equilibrium  would  become  es- 
tablished, and  production  would  become  more  independent 
of  the  emotions  produced  by  politics.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  electric  telegraph  had  embraced,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  18BS,  the  Danubian  provinces,  Constantinople,  St. 
Fetersbuig,  Odessa;  and  that  if  ft  bad  been  pofwible  to  ex- 
change a  divpatch,  in  one  day.  between  these  different  points 
and  Paris,  France's  public  funds  and  industrial  values  would 
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TELLERS.    (See  Parliaiisntakt  Law.) 

TEMPERANCE  MOTEMENT  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.    (See  PBOHTBrnoN,  Police.) 

TEN-HOUR  LAW.  In  the  early  yean  of  the- 
textile  manirfactures  in  this  country,  the  working 
day  was  protracted  to  twelve,  thirteen  and  some- 
times fourteen  hours.  The  progressive  diminu- 
tion of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  in  the  manufact- 
ories of  Great  Britain  to  eleven  hours  was  followed 
by  a  demand  for  a  similar  reform  in  the  manufact- 
ories of  the  United  States.  After  the  enactment  of 
the  English  ten-hour  law  in  1847,  this  demand  be- 
came more  and  more  articulate.  In  1853  the  mana- 
gers of  all  the  manufacturing  companies  in  Lowell, 
Lawrence  and  Fall  River,  voluntarily  reduced  the* 
hours  of  labor  of  their  operatives  to  eleven  per- 
day.  No  further  reduction  having  been  made- 
during  the  twenty  succeeding  years,  in  1874 
Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  making  ten  hours 
the  limit  of  the  day's  labor  for  all  females  and  for 
all  malte  under  the  age  pf  eighteen  years,  em^ 
ployed  in  the  textile  industries.  (Public  Statutes 
of  Massachusetts,  chap.  74,  sees.  4, 5.)  In(])ommon- 
wealth  v8,  Hunilton  Manufacturing  Company,. 
120  Mass.  Rep.,  888,  the  supreme  court  held  this, 
act  to  be  constitutional.  C.  C. 

TENNESSEE,  a  state  of  the  American  Union. 
It  originally  belonged  to  North  Carolina,  whose 
boundaries  extended  indefinitely  westward.  In 
1768  the  country  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the- 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  a  company  of  hunt- 
ers, most  of  whom  became  settlers,  was  formed,. 
June  2, 1769.  Their  settlements  were  on  the  Wa- 
tauga, one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee; 
and  the  inhabitants,  framing  a  code  of  laws,  signed 
by  each  person,  became  a  body  politic,  the  Wdtauya: 

have  undergone  fewer  fluctuations  ?  Kept  constantly  In- 
formed of  wbat  was  bappening,  Frenchmen  would  have  been 
lesa  excited,  and  this  would  have  prevented  the  ruin  of  a  great 
many  Individuals.— Tims  the  electric  telegraph  facilitates- 
the  production  of  wealth  in  two  ways :  1,  by  saving  time  and 
permitting  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  unproductive  cap- 
ital ;  8,  by  establishing  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  alL 
markets,  and  of  thus  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  politics  on  industry. —But  if  we  consider  the  tele- 
graph from  the  moral  point  of  view,  we  believe  that  it  has 
mtroduced  into  the  world  a  revolution  still  more  profound. 
If,  in  fact,  the  various  continents  are  united,  and  they  will 
be  united  in  the  course  of  this  century  [a  prophecy  f  ulfllled 
not  very  long  alter  it  was  made] ;  If  communication  can  be- 
had  in  a  few  hours  between  London,  Canton,  New  York, 
Calcutta  and  Paris,  a  new  force  will  be  added  to  the  civilizing 
power  of  humanity,  to  the  diflhsion  of  enlightenment  and  ti> 
the  radiation  of  good  upon  evil.  The  limits  which  pen  peo- 
ples up  will  be  blotted  out,  and  peoples  the  moet  remote  from 
one  another  acquire  solidarity  and  unity.  Men  will  emigrate 
more  fhiely,  for  they  will  be  no  longer  morally  separated  by 
any  barrier.  The  superabundant  population  of  Europe  will 
feel  less  repugnance  to  transfer  their  activity  to  shores  hith- 
erto unknown ;  for,  If  they  go  even  to  the  antipodes,  they 
will  not  be,  as  formerly,  remote  from  their  country,  their 
relations  and  their  habits.  This  fear  of  remoteness  has  been 
hitherto  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  civilization.  Some 
peoples  are  less  subject  than  others  to  this  species  of  nostal- 
gia, and  it  is  they  who  have  accomplished  the  greatest  things. 
The  telegraph  will  tend  more  and  more  to  remove  that 
obstacle/* 
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asioeiaiion.  Their  numbers  and  tUvir  spirit  of  in- 
dependence were  both  increased  by  immigrants 
driven  from  North  Carolina  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
royal  governor,  Tryon;  4ind  conventions  at  Jones- 
borough,  Aug.  28  and  Dec.  14,  1784,  formed  a 
separate  state  government,  varloiisly  called  I^nk- 
land  and  Fran/din,  in  its  official  documents.  The 
constitution  was  ratified  by  popuhir  vote;  a  legis- 
lature and  a  governor^  John  Sevier,  were  elected; 
and  a  civil  war  between  the  two  state  governments 
seemed  imminent.  The  North  Carolina  party  in 
Tennessee  finally  overthrew  the  Frankland  gov- 
ernment in  May,  1788 ;  :and  Che  North  Carolina 
legislature  passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  admitted 
Sevier  as  a  senator.  In  1 790  North  Carolina  ceded 
Tennessee  to  the  United  States,  stipulating  that 
the  inhabitants  were  to  have  all  the  benefits  of  the 
•ordinance  of  1787  (see  that  title),  except  that  slav- 
ery was  never  to  be  abolished.  The  cession  was 
•accepted  by  act  of  April  2,  1790.  A  governor, 
William  Blount,  was  appointed,  and  the  territorial 
legislature  met  in  February,  1794.  A  convention 
at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11 -Feb.  6,  1706,  framed  the 
first  state  constitution,  which  was  not  submitted 
to  popular  vote.  Under  it,  the  state  was  admitted 
by  act  of  June  1, 1796.— Boundaries.  The  North 
Carolina  act  of  cession  describes  Tennessee  as  the 
•country  within  the  chartered  limits  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  west  of  a  line  following  the  northeast 
and  southwest  line  of  the  Iron,  or  Bald,  Mount- 
ains. The  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of 
Tennessee  are  therefore  properly  westward  pro- 
longations of  the  corresponding  boundaries  of 
North  Carolina.  The  northern  boundary,  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  was  run  as  far  as  the 
Holston  in  1749,  but  from  that  point  it  was  unde- 
fined. Feb.  2,  1820,  commissioners  from  the  two 
^states,  at  Frankfort,  agreed  that  the  northern 
l]pundary  of  Tennessee  was  to  vary  slightly  north 
from  a  true  west  line,  from  the  Cumberland 
mountains  to  the  Cumberland  river,  and  then  re- 
turn to  latitude  86''  80'.  The  western  boundary 
is  the  Mississippi,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  until  1808.  —  Knoxville  was  the  cap- 
ital until  1802.  The  capital  was  then  changed  to 
Nashville  by  the  legislature,  but  has  never  been 
permanently  fixed  there  by  the  constitution.  The 
name  of  the  state  was  given  from  that  of  its  prin- 
•cipal  river.  —  Constitutions.  The  first  consti- 
tution, considered  by  Jefferson  "the  most  repub- 
lican yet  framed  in  America,"  gave  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  freemen  over  twenty -one,  on  six  mouths' 
residence ;  provided  for  a  house  numbering  not 
more  than  forty  nor  less  than  twenty-two,  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties  according  to  population;  for 
a  senate,  one-third  the  number  of  the  house,  elect- 
ed by  districts;  and  for  a  governor— all  elected  by , 
the  people  for  two  years;  and  for  a  judiciary,  to  be 
^appointed  and  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior; 
and  indirectly  legalized  slavery,  by  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  '*  laws  and  ordinances  now  in 
force  and  use  in  this  territory,"  until  altered  or 
repealed  by  the  legislature.  —  A  new  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Nashville,  May 


19- Aug.  80,  1884,  and  ratified  by  popular  vote» 
March  5-6,  1885.  The  principal  changes  were  a 
permission  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  house 
to  seventy-five,  until  the  population  should  reach 
1,500,000,  and  thereafter  to  ninety-nine;  the  dmia- 
8i<Ni  of  certain  property  qualifications  for  holding 
office,  which  had  become  obsolete;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  perBons  so  nearly 
white  as  to  be  competent  witnesses  against  a  white 
man.  In  1858  an  amendment  made  the  judiciaxy 
elective  by  popular  Tote,  on  a  different  day  from 
state  and  county  elections.  In  1865  a  oonTentioii 
at  Nashville,  Jan.  9-26,  framed  an  amendment 
abolishing  shivery,  and  a  schedule,  both  ratified. 
Feb.  22,  by  a  popuUr  vote  of  21,104  to  40.  The 
schedule  decUured  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
the  military  league  of  1861,  null  and  void;  repu- 
diated the  rebel  war  debt;  and  established  a  severe 
test  oath  for  voters,containing  the  following  among 
other  provisions :  * '  That  I  ardently  desire  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  rebellion;  and  that  I  sin- 
cerely rejoice  In  the  triumph  of  the  annies  and 
navies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  defeat  and 
overthrow  of  the  annies,  navies  and  all  armed 
combinations  in  the  so-called  confederate  statea" 

—  The  present  constitution  was  framed  by  a  con- 
vention at  Nashville,  Jan.  10 -Feb.  22, 1870,  and 
was  ratified  by  a  popuhir  vote  of  98,128  to  88,872, 
March  26.  It  made  Tery  few  changes,  the  princi- 
pal ones  being  as  follows:  the  legislature  was  given 
power  to  take  away  the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  pen- 
alty for  conviction  of  infamous  crimes,  and  to 
prohibit  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  negroes, 
or  persons  of  mixed  blood  to  the  third  gcneratioo; 
slavery,and  all  laws  recognizing  the  ri^t  of  prop- 
erty in  man,  were  prohibited ;  the  governor  was 
given  the  veto  power;  and  homesteads, to  the  value 
of  $1,000,  were  reserved  to  heads  of  families,  and 
exempted  from  sale  under  legal  process.  —  Got- 
ERNOBs  :  John  Sevier,  1796-1801 ;  Archibald 
Roane,  1801--8;  John  Sevier,  1808-0;  Willie  Blount, 
1809-15;  Joseph  McMinn,  1815-21;  WiUiam  Car^ 
roll,  1821-7 ;  Samuel  Houston,  1827-9 ;  William 
Carroll,  1829-85;  Newton  Cannon,  1885-0;  James 
K.  Polk,  1889-41;  James  C.  Jones,  1841^;  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  1845-7;  Neil  S.  Brown,  1847-0;  Will- 
iam Trousdale,  1849^1;  Wm.  B.Campbell,  1851-8; 
Andrew  Johnson,  1858-7;  Isham  G.  Harris,  1857- 
62 ;  Andrew  Johnson,  military,  1862-4S ;  Wm.  0. 
Brownlow,  1865-9 ;  De  Witt  C.  Senter,  1860-71 ; 
John  C.  Brown,  1871-5;  James  D.  Porter,  1875-0; 
Albert  S.  Marks,  1879-81;  Alvin  Hawkins,  1881 -S. 

—  Political  History.  From  the  beginning  of 
Tennessee's  settlement,  there  has  been  a  maiked 
political  division  between  East  Tennessee,  the 
mountainous  r^on,  and  the  more  level  country 
west  of  it.  The  former  was  first  settled,  and  the 
Watauga  association,  and  the  strength  of  the  state 
of  Frankland,  had  their  location  in  it.  For  a  long 
time  the  country  around  Nashville  was  the  only 
settled  district  outside  of  it.  The  intervening 
country  was  a  wilderness,  and  emigrants  to  Nash- 
ville usually  went  down  the  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  up  the  Cumberland  to  their  destination. 
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In  both  the  districts  of  the  state  the  dominant 
principle  was  that  of  democracy,  strengthened  by 
frontier  independence.  The  admission  of  the  state 
was  therefore  resisted  by  the  federalists  in  con- 
gress as  long  as  prudence  would  Justify  resistance; 
and  the  new  state  was  strongly  democratic.  All 
her  officers  were  democrats,  and  her  electoral  votes 
were  cast  for  the  regular  democratic  candidates  at 
every  election  until  the  disruption  of  that  party  in 
1 824-l(.  Personal  influence  was  always  the  strong- 
est point  in  state  politics.  William  Robertson,  in 
West  Tennessee,  and  John  Sevier  and  William 
Blount,  in  East  Tennessee,  held  a  commanding 
influence  in  their  respective  sections.  About  the 
time  of  Blount's  impeachment  before  the  United 
States  senate  (see  Impeachments,  I.),  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  that  body  unani- 
mously chose  him  as  its  presiding  officer.  While 
his  own  impeachment  was  in  progress,  he  was 
himself  presiding  over  a  state  impeachment  trial. 
His  return  to  the  United  States  senate  was  only 
prevented  by  his  death,  in  1800.  Sevier  was  state 
governor  twelve  years,  the  intermission  of  two 
years  being  necessary  on  account  of  his  ineligibil- 
ity for  more  than  three  terms  in  succession,  and 
was  then  a  congressman  until  his  death.  Before 
the  last  of  these  leaders  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  all  their  influence  had  been  concentrated  in 
one  man,  Andrew  Jackson.  Before  the  war  of 
1813  his  personal  character  for  frankness  and  fear- 
lessness had  brought  him  many  friends,  but  prob- 
ably more  enemies,  in  the  western'  part  of  the  state. 
His  military  services,  and  the  success  of  Tennes- 
see troops  under  his  leadership,  made  him  the  au- 
tocrat of  the  state.  When  he  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  by  the  legislature  in  1834,  only 
twenty-flve  members  ventured  to  vote  against  him; 
and  only  three  of  these  were  elected  to  the  next 
legislature.  The  popular  vote  for  president  in  the 
state,  1834r-83,  will  show  his  popularity:  1834, 
Jackson  20,197,  Clay  813,  Adams  361;  1838,  Jack- 
son 44,090,  Adams  3,340;  1883,  Jackson  28,740, 
Clay  1,486.  Many  towns  voted  unanimously  for 
Jackson.  In  one,  it  is  said,  a  stranger,  at  the  end 
of  the  election  of  1838,  found  the  inhabitants  pur- 
suing, with  intent  to  tar  and  feather  them,  two  of 
their  number  who  had  voted  against  Jackson,  and 
so  disturbed  the  unanimity  of  the  town. — The 
state-rights  element,  which  in  various  southern 
states  became  a  part  of  the  whig  party  (see  that  ti- 
tle) about  1883-^,  was  strongly  represented  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  1885  it  was  strong  enough  to  elect  Can- 
non governor,  and  ten  of  the  thirteen  congressmen; 
and  in  1886  the  state's  electoral  votes  were  cast  for 
Hugh  L.  White  (see  his  name),  the  representative 
of  this  element.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the 
general  rule  of  Tennessee  politics  was  that  there 
was  a  strong  democratic  majority  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, from  the  Cumberland  mountains  to  the 
Cumberland  river,  a  slight  whig  majority  in  West 
Tenne88ee,and  a  strong  whig  majority  in  East  Ten* 
nessee.  In  1889  Jas.  E.  Polk  had  54,680  votes 
for  governor,  and  Cannon  53,114;  but  in  the  next 
two  elections  Polk  was  beaten  by  Ck>v.  Jones  by 


about  the  8«hw  aiajbribf.  Until]  1856  the  state's, 
electoral  votes  were  always  east  Doc  the  whig  can- 
didates; and  in  18441  €lay  received  60,080  votes- 
for  president  to»  59,917  for  Polk,  a  Tennessee  can- 
didate. From  184a  until:  lfi58v  five  of  the  eleven 
congressmen  were  usually  whigs;.  and  from  1858- 
until  1855,  six  of  the  tea  were  of  tihat  party.  In 
1845  the  democrats  elected  A.  V..  Brown  governor;, 
in  1847  ho  was  beateni  by  Neil  S..  Brown,  whig;. 
in  1849  N.  S.  Brown  was  beaten  by  Trousdale, 
democrat;  and  in  1851'  Trousdale  was  beaten  b^ 
Campbell,  whig;  all  by  very  small  majorities.  la 
state  elections,,  therefore,.  Tennessee  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful;  but  the*  general  majority  in  the- 
legislature  must  elass  it  as  ai  whig  state.  — On  the- 
dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  its  whole  strength 
in  Tennessee  was  turned  into  the  '*  American  " 
party.  (See  those  names.)  lb'  1655,  for  governor, 
Andrew  Johnson,  democrat,,  had  67,499.  votes  to< 
65,883  for  M..  P.  Gisntcy,^  "American '*;  and  the 
latter  party  carried  the  kgisllUure.  As  secession 
and  war  grew  more  threataning,  the  feeling  and 
vote  in  East  and  West  Tennessee  against  both  be- 
came stronger.  In*  1859  seven  of  the  ten  congress- 
men, all  from  these  two  sections,  were  elected  by 
the  "  Americans '^:  but  the  democratic  majority 
in  Middle  Tennessee  was  large  enough  to  give 
Harris  71,589"  votes  ki'  the  state,  to  59,867  for  Rob- 
ert Hattott,.  "'American,"  and  elect  him.  ^Gk>v. 
Harris  wa&  aa  active  secessionist,  and  to  him  is 
attributabletlie  isecession  of  the  state  in  1861.  At 
the  first  appearance  of  trouble  he  summoned  the 
legislature  to  meet  Jan.  7.  1861,  and  consider  the 
state's  federal  relations.  The  legislature  passed  a 
bill  to  call  a  convention,,  but  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted the  question  tO'popular  vote.  At  the  elec- 
tion, Feb.  9,  East  Tennessee  gave  35,611  majority 
against.  Middle  Tennessee  1,883  majority  against, 
and  West  Tennessee  15,118  majority  for,  a  con- 
vention, and  the  convention  did  not  meet.  The 
first  attempt  at  "coercion"  (see  Secession,  III.)- 
renewed  the  excitement.  The  legislature  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  again,.  April  35,  but  this  time  a 
more  certain,,  thought  absurdly  illegal,  plan  was- 
followed.  May  1,  ia^  secret  session,  the  legislature 
authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  commissioners- 
to  conclude  a  military  kague  with  the  confederate 
states,  and  the  league  was  ratified  by  both  houses. 
May  7.  It  purported  to  agree,  that,  "until  the 
state  becomes  a  member  of  the  confederacy,*'  her 
whole  force  should  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
president  of  the  confederate  states,  "upon  the 
same  basis,,  principles  and  footing  as  If  said  state 
were  now  and  during  the  interval  a  member  of 
the  said  confederacy."  Having  thus  invited  con- 
federate troops  into  the  state,  and  authorized  the 
governor  to  levy  65,000  state  troops,  the  legisla- 
ture completed  the  farce  by  submitting  to  popular 
vote,  June  8,  a  declaration  of  independence  and 
ordinance  of  secession.  It  is  quite  useless  to  argue 
about  the  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  make  a 
treaty,  or  the  power  of  a  people  to  vote  under 
military  domination.  It  is  only  remarkable  that 
8o  large  a  vote  was  cast  against  secession.    In 
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East  Tennessee  the  vote  was  14,780  for,  and 
32,028  against;  in  Middle  Tennessee  58,265  for, 
and  8,108  against;  in  West  Tennessee  20.127'for, 
and  6,117  against;  in  the  camps,  2,741  for,  and 
none  against;  total  vote,  104,018  for,  and  47,288 
against,  secession.  June  24,  Ooy.  Harris,  by 
proclamation,  declared  the  state  out  of  the  union. 
The  popular  vote  on  June  8  had  also  ratified 
the  confederate  constitution.  In  the  autumn, 
Ctov.  Harris  was  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  60,260  to 
40,467  for  Wm.  H.  Polk;  but  early  in  1862  the 
advance  of  the  federal  forces  drove  him  out  of 
the  state  capital.  —  March  5,  1862,  the  senate  con* 
firmed  the  president's  nomination  of  Andrew  John- 
son as  military  governor  of  Tennessee.  He  had 
been  a  democratic  United  States  senator  at  the 
time  of  the  secession;  but  had  treated  his  state's 
action  with  great  contempt,  and  gone  on  with  his 
official  work  at  Washington.  In  1864  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reorganize  the  state 
government;  and  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  organize  East  Tennessee  into  a  sep- 
■arate  state.  In  the  following  year  Johnson  was 
successful;  the  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion, abolishing  slavery,  and  the  18th  and  14th 
smendments,  were  ratified ;  and  the  state  was 
"restored  to  her  former  proper,  practical  rela- 
tions to  the  union,"  by  act  of  July  24,  1866. 
Wm.  G.  Brownlow,  a  radical  republican,  was 
elected  governor;  the  legislatures  were  republican; 
and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  in  1868  was  cast 
for  Grant  by  a  popular  vote  of  56,628  to  26,120 
for  Seymour.  — The  first  legislature,  in  1865, 
passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise, 
restricting  it  to  1,  persons  "  publicly  known  to 
have  entertained  unconditional  union  sentiments 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  to  the  present 
time";  2,  those  who  had  since  come  of  age;  8, 
persons  of  proved  loyalty  from  other  states;  4, 
federal  soldiers;  6,  loyal  men  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  confederate  armies;  and  6,  persons  known 
to  the  election  Judges  to  "  have  been  true  friends  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States."  It  disfran- 
•chised  ex-rebels  of  higher  rank  for  fifteen  years, 
and  others  for  five  years,  and  imposed  on  all  voters 
the  test  oath  before  referred  to.  In  the  following 
year  the  test  oath  was  made  still  more  voluminous 
and  stringent;  it  now  contained  866  words.  In 
February,  1867,  disfranchisement  was  made  a 
penalty  for  insurrectionary  movements  within  the 
state,  and  negroes  were  allowed  to  vote.  This 
latter  step  was  proper  under  the  constitution  of 
1884  (then  in  force),  which  gave  the  right  of  suf- 
frage 10  every  **  freeman,"  without  using  the  word 
"white."  Disorder  in  the  western  and  middle 
sections  of  the  state  now  became  very  general. 
<8ee  Insurrection,  II. ;  Ku-Klux  Klan.)  Laws 
were  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  arm  state 
guardis  (mostly  drawn  from  East  Tennessee),  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  of  registration;  and  the 
governor  interpreted  the  latter  law  as  giving  to 
these  commissioners  the  appointment  of  election 
judges.  Feb.  30,  1860,  the  governor  proclaimed 
martial  law  in  nine  counties  of  Middle  and  West 


Tennessee.  —  In  the  summer  of  1860  the  domi- 
nant party  split,  and  Gov.  Brownlow  retired  to 
the  United  States  senate.  Of  the  two  randidalw 
for  the  succession,  Senter  declaned  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  disfranchisement  laws,  and 
received  the  democratic  vote,  Wm.  B.  Steves,  the 
radical  candidate,  received  55,086  votes,  Salter 
120,888;  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  were 
democratic.  The  revision  of  the  constitution  in 
1870  followed;  and  until  1880  the  democratic  ma- 
jority was  very  large,  except  in  1872.  In  that 
year  Andrew  Johnson  ran  as  an  independent  can- 
didate for  congressman  at  large;  Horace  Maynard, 
the  republican  candidate,  was  elected  over  his  two 
democratic  opponents;  and  the  democratic  vote  in 
the  presidential  election  was  04,801  to  88,655  re- 
publican. One  district  in  East  Tennessee  has  stead- 
ily chosen  a  republican  congressman ;  and  in  187S^. 
seven  of  the  ten  congressmen  were  republicans,  ow- 
ing to  the  democratic  division  of  1872.  In  1881-8 
there  are  three  republican  congressmen,  two  from 
the  East  Tennessee  districts,  and  one  from  the 
Memphis  district.  —  Since  1874  the  debt  has  been 
the  paramount  feature  in  state  politics.  Host  of  it 
was  contracted  before  the  rebellion,  to  aid  state  rail- 
roads under  internal  improvement  laws  of  1851-2. 
The  total  amount  in  1870  was  |41, 868,406.60,  with 
$20,701,825.76  nominal  assets,  most  of  it  in  rail- 
road bonds  pa3ring  no  interest.  The  war  had  re- 
duced the  taxable  property  of  the  state  nearly 
one-half;  it  was  very  difficult  to  collect  any  taxes; 
and  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  new  democratic 
government  in  1870  was  to  reduce  taxation  over 
one-half.  Thereafter,  payments  of  interest  went 
by  default,  until  in  1870  the  net  state  debt  was 
$20,221,800  principal,  and  $4,052,717  lapsed  inter- 
est. In  1876  an  arrangement  to  fund  the  whole 
debt  at  sixty  cents  on  the  doUar  and  6  per  cent, 
interest,  commonly  called  "the  60-6  idan,"  was 
nearly  agreed  upon  between  the  state  and  the 
bondholders.  Since  that  time  various  plans  of 
settlement  have  been  proposed,  named  similariy 
from  their  percentage  of  total  debt  and  of  inter- 
est, and  ranghig  from  "  50-4  "  to  '*  100-8  ";  and  a 
small  number  of  voters  have  even  favored  total 
repudiation  of  the  railroad  debt.  In  1880  the  leg- 
islature passed  a  ''50-4  "  bill  for  most  of  the  debt, 
but  it  was  submitted  to  a  popular  election,  and  re- 
jected on  a  very  light  vote.  In  1880  the  whole 
election  turned  on  the  debt  question.  The  repub- 
lican convention  nominated  Alvin  Hawkins  f<H- 
govemor,  and  declared  that  all  the  debt  should 
be  paid;  that  any  proposition  from  the  bondb<dd- 
ers  for  its  decrease  should  be  thankfully  accepted; 
and  that  the  democrats  were  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  60-6  plan  hi  1876.  The  greenback 
convention  nominated  R.  M.  Edwards,  and  i^u- 
diated  1^1  but  $2,025,000  of  the  debt.  The  "  stale- 
credit"  democratic  convention  favored  pixunpl 
payment  on  the  best  terms  that  creditors  would 
accept,  and  nominated  John  W.  Wright;  but  a 
part  of  the  delegates  seceded,  nominated  S.  F. 
Wilson,  and  called  for  repudiation  of  the  driH. 
The  result  of  the  election  gave  the  state  her  fint 
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Tepublican  goyernor  Bince  Senter,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote :  Hawkina,  103,969 ;  Wright,  79,191 ; 
Wilson,  57,424 ;  and  Edwards,  8,641.  The  legis- 
lature  chosen  had  fifteen  democrats  and  ten  re- 
publicans in  the  senate,  and  thirty-seven  republic- 
ans, thirty-six  democrats,  and  one  greenbacker  in 
the  house;  but  the  nominal  representatives  of  both 
parties  were  so  divided  by  the  various  plans  that 
any  agreement  seemed  impossible.  In  April,  1881, 
the  legislature  at  last  passed  a  ''  100-8"  act,  pro- 
posed by  the  creditors,  making  the  coupons  re- 
•ceivable  for  taxes;  but  in  February  following  the 
state  supreme  court  decided  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional, on  account  of  its  coupon  feature.  —  In  ad- 
dition to  John  Bell,  Thos.  H.  Benton,  Samuel 
Houston,  Andrew  Jackson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
James  K.  Folk,  and  Hugh  L.  White  (see  those 
names),  the  following  have  been  prominent  in  state 
politics:  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  confederate  congress- 
man 1861^,  democratic  congressman  1878-^; 
William  Blount,  territorial  governor  1790-96,  and 
•democra^c  United  States  senator  1796-7;  Aaron 
Y.  Brown,  democratic  congressnuin  1889-45,  gov- 
•emor  1845-7,  and  postmaster  general  under  Bu- 
-chanan;  R.  R.  Butler,  republican  congressman 
1868-75;  (George  W.  Campbell,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1808-9,  United  States  senator  1811-14 
und  1815-18,  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Mad- 
ison, and  minister  to  Russia  1818-21;  Wm.  B. 
Campbell,  whig  congressman  1887-48,  governor 
1851-8,  and  republican  congressman  in  1^7;  Wm. 
</.  C.  Claiborne,  democratic  congressman  1797- 
1801,  governor  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  terri- 
tories, and  of  the  state  of  Louisiana;  John  Cocke, 
major  general  under  Jackson  in  1818-15,  and 
<]emocratic  congressman  1819-27;  Henry  Cooper, 
<lemocratic  United  States  senator  1871-7;  David 
Crockett,  an  eccentric  whig  congressman  1827-81 
and  1888-5,  killed  in  battle  at  Bexar,  Texas,  in 
1886;  John  H.  Eaton,  democratic  United  States 
senator  1818-29,  secretary  of  war  under  Jackson 
<see  ErrcHEN  Cabinet),  governor  of  Florida  ter- 
tory  1884r-6,  and  minister  to  Spain  1886-40;  Emer- 
son Etheridge,  whig  and  "American"  congress- 
man 1858-7  and  1859-61,  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  1861-8,  and  thereafter  one  of  the 
.state  republican  leaders;  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
whig  congressman  1889-48  and  1845-58,  and  con- 
federate congressman  1861-5;  Felix  Grundy,  dem- 
•ocratic  congressman  1811-14,  United  States  sena- 
tor 1820-88,  and  attorney  general  under  Van  Bu- 
ren,  1888-40;  Isham  G.  Harris,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1849-58,  governor  1857-62,  and  United 
States  senator  1877-89;  John  F.  House,  Bell  elect- 
or in  1860,  and  democratic  congressman  1875-88; 
Howell  £.  Jackson,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
-stor  1881-7;  Cave  Johnson,  democratic  congress- 
man 1829-87  and  1889-45,  and  postmaster  general 
under  Polk  1845-9;  James  C.  Jones,  governor 
1841-5,  and  whig  United  States  senator  1851-7; 
David  McK.  Key,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1875-7,  and  postmaster  general  1877-80;  Hor- 
ace Maynard,  "American"  and  republican  con- 
grcBBwsn  1857-68  and  1866-75,  state  attorney  gen- 


eral 1868^,  minister  to  Turkey  1875-80,  and  poet- 
master  general  1880-81;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  dem- 
ocAtic  United  States  senator  1841-8  and  1859-61 
(see  Popular  Soversionty);  Bailie  Peyton,  whig 
congressman  1888-7;  John  Rhea,  democratic  con- 
gressmen 1808-15  and  1817-28;  John  Sevier,  gov- 
ernor of  FrankUlnd  1784-8,  governor  of  Tennessee 
1776-1801  and  1808-9,  and  congressman  1811-15; 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  democratic  congressman 
1845-55,  and  governor  of  Kansas  as  a  territory 
1858-61;  Wm.  B.  Stokes,  whig  congressman 
1859-61,  major  general  of  United  States  volun- 
teers, and  republican  congressman  1866-71;  Al- 
bert G.  Watkins,  whig  congressman  1849-58,  and 
democratic  congressman  1855-9;  W.  C.  Whit- 
thorae,  democratic  congressman  1871-88;  and  Fe- 
lix K.  Zollicoffer,  state  comptroller  1845-9,  whig 
and  "  American "  congressman  1858-9,  brigadier 
general  in  the  confederate  army,  killed  at  Mill 
Spring  in  1862. — There  is  no  good  history  of 
modem  Tennessee.  See  authorities  under  North 
Carolina,  Jacksok,  Andrew,  and  Johnson, 
Andrew;  6  Bancroft's  United  Statei,  877  (Watau- 
ga association);  8  Hildreth's  UhUed  States,  689 
(Frankland);  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  CkmiH- 
tutiong;  2  Hough's  American  ChmtituUone;  Hay- 
wood's History  of  Tennessee  (to  1796);  Ramsey's 
AnnaU  of  Tennessee  (to  1800);  Putnam's  L^e  of 
James  Boberison,  and  History  oflitddle  Tennessee; 
Smith's  Bistorieal  View  of  East  Tennessee  (1842); 
Carpenter's  History  of  Tennessee  (1854);  A.  V. 
Brown's  Speeches;  McLeod's  EebeUion  in  Tennes- 
see (1862);  McPherson's  PUitieal  History  of  the  Be- 
heXUon,  and  History  of  the  Beeonstruetion;  Tribune 
Almanac,  1888-82;  Committee  Beports  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature,  1875-82. 

Alexander  Johnbton. 

TERM  AND  TENURE  OF  OFFICE.  Term 
measures  the  period  for  which  an  office  is  con- 
ferred. Tenure  marks  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  office  is  held,  whether  for  a  fixed  or  for  an  in- 
definite time.  The  term  of  the  president  and  the 
term  of  the  postmasters  he  appoints  are  each  for 
four  years;  but  the  tenure  of  the  former  can  be 
severed  only  by  the  judgment  of  the  senate  upon 
an  impeachment,  while  that  of  the  latter  exists 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  superior  officers. — 
Offices  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  civil, 
military  and  naval.  In  the  two  latter  classes  defi- 
nite terms  are  now  rarely  found,  though  we  read, 
that,  among  the  Greeks,  generals  sometimes  held 
supreme  command  only  for  the  term  of  a  day;  and 
Roman  consuls  commanded  armies  during  their 
short  fixed  terms  of  office.  Military  and  naval 
officers,  in  modern  times,  almost  invariably  hold 
their  offices,  if  not  for  indefinite  periods,  at  least 
for  periods  determined  in  reference  to  probable 
efficiency  of  service.  Yet,  soldiers  are  generally 
enlisted  for  a  defined  term.  (As  to  the  tenure  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  in  the  United  States,  see 
Promotion,  Removals  from  Office.)  —  ()ivil 
offices  may  also  be  divided  into  three  classes:  legis- 
lative, Judicial  and  executive.    To  properly  pre- 
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sent  the  important  considerations  bj  which  term 
and  tenure  should  be  determined  in  these  three 
classes— in  their  whole  range  from  the  president 
to  the  highway  surveyor,  from  the  national  chief 
justice  to  the  town  justice  of  the  peace,  from  the 
federal  senator  to  the  village  trustee— would  re- 
quire a  space  far  beyond  that  accorded  to  this  ar- 
ticle. Few  subjects  within  the  range  of  political 
science  have  been  so  utterly  neglected  as  that  of 
the  proper  tenure  of  office,  and  none  requires  a 
more  careful  study.  It  is  not  perhaps  possible  to 
refer  to  any  chapter  where  the  subject  is  treated 
in  even  the  most  general  manner.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  we  find  not  only  in  different  states, 
but  in  the  same  states  at  different  times,  for  the 
same  offices,  terms  of  diverse  lengths,  and  tenures 
of  miscellaneous  variety.  The  interests  of  factions 
and  the  ambition  of  leaders,  rather  than  sound 
views  of  public  interest,  seem  to  have  often  de- 
termined both  term  and  tenure.  —  On  the  one  side, 
intense  partisans  tell  us  that  parties  can  not  be 
sustained  without  being  able  to  give  many  places 
to  which  a  long  term  or  a  stable  tenure  would  be 
fatal;  while,  on  the  other,  the  most  experienced 
and  thoughtful  citizens  assure  us  that  parties  may 
trust  to  sound  principles  and  good  administration; 
repudiating  the  spoils  and  office  mongering  by 
which  they  say  parties  are  only  debauched  and 
enfeebled.  The  reasons  are  almost  obvious  why 
the  term  and  tenure  most  appropriate  for  one  of 
these  three  classes  would  not  be  equally  appro- 
priate for  the  others.  —  1.  So  far  as  judicial  offices 
are  concerned,  the  most  important  considerations 
have  been  presented  in  the  article  on  Judiciary, 
Elbctivb.  And  see  Removals  from  Office. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  nowhere  is  well- 
trained  experience  more  valuable  than  upon  the 
bench.  It  not  only  promotes  facility  in  the  doing 
of  the  business  of  the  courts,  and  clearness  and 
consistency  in  the  interpretations  of  the  laws,  but 
it  develops  that  judicial  frame  of  mind  which  is 
unperturbed  by  partisan  excitements,  and  which 
commands  the  confidence  of  litigants.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the*  inexperience  which 
short  judicial  terms  have  brought  upon  the  bench 
has  not  only  greatly  delayed  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  has  greatly  impaired  public  confidence 
in  the  courts  of  every  grade.  —  2.  Turning  next  to 
the  legislative  department,  we  find  decisive  reasons 
why  the  terms  of  those  elected  to  represent  the 
people  should  not  be  long.  These  officers  repre- 
sent interests,  opinions  and  policies  which  are  con- 
stantly changing;  and,  at  every  phase,  they  have 
an  equal  claim  to  be  represented  in  debate;  and,  if 
sound,  to  be  expressed  in  statutes.  Permanency 
of  tenure  on  die  part  of  legislators  would  ob- 
viously tend  to  defeat  one  of  the  great  ends  of  rep- 
resentative government.  Yet,  so  manifest  have 
been  the  advantages  of  that  wisdom  and  facility 
which  come  from  experience  in  legislation,  and  so 
deep  has  been  the  sense  of  peril  from  incompetent 
legislators,  that  a  great  portion  of  these  officers — 
notably  senators,  both  state  and  federal — have 
been  allowed  to  hold  their  places  for  terms  during 


which  great  changes  of  interests  and  opinions  have- 
taken  place.     And  so  slfong  lias  public  opinion 
been  in  this  direction  of  late  that  in  many  of  the- 
states,  the  terms  of  judges,  senators,  mayors,  and 
school  officers,  as  well  as  of  various  other  officials, 
have  been  considerably  extended  within  the  last 
few  years,  perhaps  nearly  doubled  since  the  re- 
action has  become  vigorous  against  the  spoils  sys- 
tem theory  of  rotation  in  office.    Biennial  sessions 
of  the  le^slature  in  more  than  half  the  states  are 
due  to  the  same  cause.  —  Despite  these  changes, 
the  vast  volumes  of  crude  statutes — ^more  than  a 
thousand  pages  a  year  in  a  single  state — ^have  pio- 
claimed  the  incompetency  of  the  law  makers; 
causing  needless  litigation,  and  making  jnstioe  re- 
mote and  uncertain.    It  will  be  in  Tain  that  a 
remedy  will  be  sought  in  limiting  legislative  power 
by  constitutional  amendments.     As  the  statutes 
become  more  intricate  and  official  functions  moie 
complicated,  with  our  growing  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, there  will  more  and  more  be  a  need  of 
laiger  official  experience  and  larger  official  terms 
— to  be  held  under  a  sterner  responsibility — for 
the  supreme  work  of  legislation.    Some  plan  may 
perhaps  be  devised  for  securing  more  experience 
in  state  legislatures,  by  classifying  members,  while 
increasing  their  terms  of  office,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  national  senate.  — But  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment there  are  inferior  officers,  not  elected  by 
the  people — ^the  clerks  and  other  subordinates  of* 
congress,  state  legislatures  and  municipal  councilB 
— ^who  are  in  no  sense  representative,  but  are  sim- 
ply ministerial  officers.    Next  to  fidelity  and  nat- 
ural capacity,  the  highest  qualification  for  these- 
places  is  experience,  invaluable  experience,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.    These  duties  have  no- 
honest  relation  to  party  politics,  or  to  majorities 
in  legislatures,  but  are  the  same  at  all  times  and 
under  whatever  dominant  party.    The  office  of 
speaker  is,  within  certain  limits,  an  obvious  ex- 
ception.   But  the  less  he  is  a  partisan  the  more 
fit  he  is  for  his  duties.    The  eonstitution  of  the- 
United  States,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  confers 
the  power  of  selecting  and  removing  these  sub- 
ordinates upon  the  legislative  chambers,  without 
restriction  as  to  term  or  tenure.     So  it  is  also  in 
the  state  legislatures.    Who  will  deny  that  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  purity  and  dignity,  in  legislation, 
alike  demand  that  those  officials  should  hold  their 
places  so  long  as  they  fitly  perform  their  duties, 
and  that  they  should  be  made  to  feel  it  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  allow  that  performance  to  be  influeneed 
by  partisan  considerations  t — Before  the  British 
spoils  system  was  suppressed  by  the  reforms  made 
within  this  generation,  there  had  been  as  demoral- 
izing contests  in  the  British  parliament,  over  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  such  subordinates,  as 
have  ever  disgraced  our  congress  or  state  legis- 
latures.   Now,  holding  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency,  the  selection  of  these  officials  in  Great 
Britain  is  by  methods  witb  wliieh  no  party  inter- 
feres ;  and  the  discharge  ef  their  functions  is 
treated  as  having  no  political  significance.    Par- 
liament has  90W  more  time  forks  great  work,  and 
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its  dignity  is  no  longer  impaired  by  ignominious 
contests  about  clerk^ips  and  doorkeepers.  The 
oMWt  perfect  representation,  wiiich  in  theory  is 
sought,  would  be  attained  by  the  shortest  practi- 
cable terms  of  office.  Terms  of  six  years  for  fed- 
eral senators,  of  two,  three  and  four  years  for 
state  senators,  of  two  and  three  years  for  gov- 
emors,  mayors  and  various  other  officers — as  they 
now  exist— can  not  be  Justified  on  the  mere  theory 
of  representation.  This  theory  is  b^sed  on  the 
right  of  the  people  at  aU  times  to  have  their  in- 
terests and  opinions  reflected  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation. But  terms,  even  if  for  only  a  single  year— 
the  shortest  we  recognize— violate  that  theory.  For 
the  opinions  of  parties  and  individuals  do  not 
make  an  annual  revolution,  but  often  more  fre- 
quently. When  Rhode  Island,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Grecian  republics,  fixed  the  terms  of  her 
representatives  at  six  months,  and  Connecticut 
added  to  those  short  terms  semi-annual  sessions  of 
her  legislature,  each  at  a  different  place,  for  the 
more  convenient  and  exact  representation  of  the 
people;  and  when  the  factious  spoils  system  spirit 
of  Florence  and  other  medieval  republics  reduced 
official  terms,  first  to  six,  then  to  four,  and  finally 
to  two  months,  they  obviously  enforced  a  term 
tending  to  a  more  exact  representation  than  any 
now  provided  for  in  the  United  States.  —  Our 
longer  terms  for  such  offices  are  justifiable  only  on 
the  assumption,  which  they  proclaim,  that  the  ex- 
perience secured  by  longer  public  service  is  more 
valuable  than  any  ideal  exactness  in  representa- 
tion. This  is  an  important  truth,  as  bearing  upon 
the  proper  term  of  mere  ministerial  and  executive 
subordhiates.  It  is  a  truth  which  senators  will  do 
well  if  they  do  not  longer  forget,  when  they  stand 
up  in  their  places,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  their 
terms — perhaps  long  after  the  majority  in  the 
state  and  legislature  which  they  pretend  to  repre- 
sent has  been  changed  since  their  election — ^and,  in 
the  name  of  Justice  and  sound  policy,  demand  ro- 
tation, removals  and  short  terms  on  the  part  of 
their  own  subordinates,  who  represent  nothing 
but  the  unchanging  need  of  having  the  constant 
volume  of  public  work  well  done,  and  done  in  the 
same  way  year  after  year,  whichever  party  is  in 
power,  and  whatever  policy  prevails.  —  8.  The 
executive  department  is  aifected  by  more  compli- 
cated reasons.  To  approve  or  disapprove  legisla- 
tive enactments  is  the  highest  function  of  govern- 
ors and  presidents.  To  that  extent  they  are  both 
legislative  and  representative  officers.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  duty  of  those  officers  to  carry 
into  action,  in  the  conduct  of  executive  affairs, 
the  principles  and  policy  which  the  people  ap- 
proved in  their  election.  This,  too,  is  in  a  sense 
a  representative  function.  Much  the  same  reasons, 
therefore,  which  require  the  terms  of  legislative 
officers  to  be  short,  apply  also  to  presidents  and 
governors;  and,  in  a  limited  degree,  they  apply  to 
mayors  also.  In  fixing  the  term  of  the  president  at 
four  years,  under  our  constitution,  considerations 
drawn  from  his  representative  function  plainly 
prevailed — must  we  not  say  unwisely  prevailed? 
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— ^to  the  extent  that  it  made  his  term  shorter  than 
that  of  a  senator.  —  The  constitution  ./IemcI  ths  term 
qf  no  officer  in  the  executive  department  except  that  cf 
the  prendent  and  fdce-preeiderU.  It  created  no  de- 
partment; yet  says  ''the  president  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices."  Upon  this  narrow  basis,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  British  cabinet,  our  cabinet  has  been 
reared;  and  while  each  of  them  are  equally  unrec- 
ognized in  the  constitution  and  laws  (and  with  us 
the  duty  and  responsibility  are  upon  the  president 
alone),  the  cabinet  has  been,  in  practice,  in  both 
countries,  the  great  central  council  for  advice  in  re- 
gard to  all  executive  action.  It  is  dear,  therefore, 
that  the  heads  of  departments,  who  are  to  advise 
him  as  to  his  gravest  duties,  need  to  liave  faith  in 
the  principles  and  policy  which  the  president  is 
bound  to  enforce;  and  for  that  reason  their  tenure 
of  office  should  depend  mainly  upon  him.  There 
may  also  be  a  few  other  executive  officers — ^foreign 
ministers  sent  on  special  missions  involving  na- 
tional policy  would  be  examples — whose  peculiar 
fitness  will  depend  upon  their  sharing  the  views 
of  administration,  and  in  all  si\ph  cases  there 
should  clearly  be  a  tenure  in  the  discretion  of  the 
president.  —  When  we  go  below  such  officers,  we 
come  upon  those  who  not  only,  upon  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  but  from  the 
veiy  necessities  of  government,  are  required  to 
obey  legal  instructions  from  those  above  them  to 
whom  they  are  directly  responsible.  Each  head 
of  a  department  is  clothed  by  law  with  the  author- 
ity and  duty  of  directing  the  official  action,  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  president, 
of  all  the  subordinates  of  that  department.  Among 
all  the  eighty  or  more  thousands  of  subordinates 
standing  in  graded  ranks,  from  the  department 
secretaries  down  past  great  collectors  and  post- 
masters to  the  customs  service  inspectors,  the 
keepers  of  light  houses  and  of  signal  and  life-sav- 
ing stations,  there  is  not  one  who,  according  to 
the  laws  or  sound  policy,  has  any  right  of  advice 
as  to  the  policy  or  principles  of  an  administration; 
not  one  for  whom  obedience  to  legal  instructions 
is  not  a  plain  duty;  not  one  whose  political  opin- 
ions are  material  for  good  administration;  hardly 
one  whose  active  participation  in  partisan  politics 
is  not  a  public  detriment,  tending  to  neglect  of 
public  business  and  the  oppression  of  the  citizen: 
The  duties  of  these  officers  are  in  no  sense  repre* 
sentative.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  act  upon 
any  political  theory.  They  perform  no  duties 
that  depend  upon  the  triumph  of  political  opin- 
ions or  the  success  of  any  party.  Whichever  party 
comes  into  power,  whatever  party  they  belong  to, 
their  duties  are  the  same.  They  have  no  right  to 
regard  the  political  or  religious  opinions  of  any 
citizen  in  their  official  action,  or  need  to  know 
them.  They  do  not,  like  legislators,  or  town  and 
village  officials,  meet  to  consider  changing  inter- 
ests and  fluctuating  politics,  but,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  they  do,  or  they 
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should,  steadily  devote  themselves  to  the  same 
branch  of  that  vast,  unchanging  public  business 
which,  from  the  smaller  officers  to  the  greater, 
moves  on,  like  brooiu  and  rivers,  in  an  unbroken 
order  and  everlasting  continuity.  Unjustifiable  as 
political  indifFerence  is  in  the  citizen,  the  use  of 
official  authority  and  influence  to  coerce  the  action 
of  the  private  citizen  is  not  less  indefensible.  We 
may  not,  as  was  found  necessary  in  England,  for  a 
hundred  years,  disfranchise  those  officials,  but  we 
should  clearly  see,  and  should  make  them  fed^  that 
they  not  only  need  not,  but  should  not,  as  officials, 
interfere  with  party  politics  or  regard  political 
opinions  as  qualifications  for  their  duties.  —  Be- 
fore considering  what  should  be  the  term  and 
tenure  of  this  vast  body  of  federal  officials — re- 
ferred to  in  the  national  constitution  as  *' inferior 
officers,"  and  to  which  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
state  and  municipal  officials  holding  like  relations 
should  be  added  in  our  reflections — ^it  will  be  well 
to  notice  some  objections  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  treating  the  subject  upon  its  own  merits.  It 
is  declared  that  any  term  and  tenure  which  pre- 
vents these  officers  being  removed  and  their  suc- 
cessors appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority, 
disastrously  restricts  the  freedom  and  eflfective- 
ness  of  party  action,  and  also  deprives  them  of 
essential  representation  in  the  official  life  of  the 
country.  —  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Under 
our  institutions,  parties  are  inevitable  and  salu- 
tary. Their  great  functions  are  to  arouse,  embody, 
sustain  and  carry  forward  a  sound  public  opinion 
until  it  finds  fit  expression  in  statutes  and  execu- 
tive action.  Under  these  institutions  the  federal 
and  state  legislators,  and  all  who  govern  in  mu- 
nicipalities and  towns,  are  selected  by  the  vote  of 
the  majority,  which,  in  itself,  but  too  generally 
expresses  the  mere  will  of  the  dominant  party. 
In  the  selection  of  mayors,  governors  and  presi- 
dents, that  party  majority  is  still  more  potential. 
These  two  classes  of  officers,  the  one  wielding  all 
legislative  authority,  and  the  other  all  executive 
authority,  in  their  united  action  exert  all  the  pow- 
er which  our  institutions  give,  or  a  free  people 
can  safely  confer,  for  the  representation  and  en- 
forcement of  their  will.  All  of  these  officers  may 
be,  and  in  our  practice  they  generally  are,  within 
their  respective  spheres,  the  trusted  favorites  of 
the  dominant  party,  bound  in  the  double  allegiance 
of  gratitude  and  dependence.  Through  these  two 
classes  of  officers  the  adherents  of  the  dominant 
party  practically  make,  enforce  and  repeal  laws 
and  ordinances  at  pleasure,  instruct  and  require 
obedience  from  all  who  hold  subordinate  positions 
under  them,  enforce  all  principles  and  guide  all 
policy  in  obedience  to  which  the  vast  affairs  of 
the  nation,  from  the  light  houses  and  the  signal 
stations  to  foreign  embassies,  and  the  gretit  de- 
partments, are  conducted.  Is  not  this  enough? 
Have  we  ever  suffered  because  parties  have  needed 
opportunities  or  influence  greater  than  these?  Is 
not  here  a  sphere  broad  and  grand  enough,  a 
power  and  opportunity  dazzling  enough,  to  in- 
spire the  patriotism  and  reward  the  zeal  of  any 


party  and  of  the  noblest  man  who  ever  led  any 
party  in  a  great  nation?    Unless,  therefore,  it  is 
claimed  that  a  party,  which  can  not  gain  or  retain 
power  by  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitation 
and  to  common  honesty  and  justice,  may  strength- 
en itself  by  using  public  authority  to  debauch  and 
coerce  the  people — imless  it  can  be  shown  thai 
the  term  and  tenure  of  "  inferior  officers"  should, 
in  the  merely  selfish  interests  of  parties,  be  made 
brief  and  precarious,  so  that  patronage  and  the 
appointing  power  may  be  conveniently  prostituted 
as  merchandise  in  the  shambles  of  partisan  poli- 
tics—we may  confidently  declare  that  term  and 
tenure  alike  of  ''inferior  officers"  should  be  de- 
termined quite  irrespective  of  mere  party  oonsid- 
erations.  —  But  let  us  not  imagme,  because  these 
inferior  officers  are  not  representative  and  are  not 
given  large  discretionary  power,  that  their  term, 
tenure  or  relations  are  not  very  important.    The 
facts  are  quite  otherwise.    The  creation  of  a  term 
of  four  years  for  about  8,500  of  these  offices  (to 
the  history  of  which  we  shall  refer),  and  the  sub- 
jection of  nearly  all  of  them  to  a  tenure  of  favor- 
itism and  partisanship,  within  the  last  forty-five 
years,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  early  statesmen,  while 
working  a  disastrous  revolution  in  the  measure  of 
filling  the  executive  departments,  have  also  exert- 
ed a  demoralizing  influence  upon  parties  and  up- 
on all  official  and  political  Ufe.    It  was  the  short 
terms  and  the   precarious   tenure  thus  created 
which  made  it  possible  for  great  parties  to  levy 
the  expenses  of  their  campaigns,  under  the  name 
of  assessments,  upon  the  humbler  officials  in  the 
executive  service,  and  to  compel  them  to  do  Uie 
most  servile  work.    It  was  these  political  assess- 
ments which  President  Grant  prohibited  by  ex- 
ecutive order;  which  President  Hayes  declarod  to 
be  either  "  a  gross  injustice  to  the  officers  or  an 
indirect  robbery  of  the  public  treasury";  which 
President  Garfield  declared  to  be  "shameful,"  and 
''the  source  of  an  electioneering  fund  which  in 
many  cases  never  gets  beyond  the  pockets  of  the 
shyster  and  the  mere  camp  followers  of  the  par- 
ty."   It  has  been  these  precarious  tenures  and 
the  habit  of  removing  worthy  officials  to  make 
places  for  clamorous  favorites  and   henchmen, 
which  developed  the  disgraceful  acts  of  patron- 
age mongering  and  office  brokerage,  by  reason  of 
which  office  seeking  has  been  made  a  sort  of  bus- 
iness, and  vast  numbers  of  supernumeraries  have 
been  foisted  upon  the  public  service.    It  caused 
President  Garfield  to  declare  "one-third  of  the 
working  hours  of  senators  and  representatiTes  to 
be  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appointments  to  office,"  and  that 
"with  a  judicious  system  of  civil  service,  the 
business  of  the  departments  could  be  better  done 
at  almost  one-half  the  cost."    In  the  debates  pre- 
ceding the  passage  of  the  civil  service  reform  bill 
(of  Jan.  16,  1888,)  for  the  suppression  of  sudi 
abuses,  Senator  Dawes,  of  one  party,  declared 
that  the  existing  system  of  office  getting  "  destroys 
the  congressman's  independence  and  makes  him 
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s  BlaTe."  aad  Senator  Pendleton,  of  the  other  par- 
ty, saidp  '*It  haa  debauched  public  morality  and 
made  Guiteau  possible.  It  drives  senators  and 
representatives  into  neglaci  of  their  chief  duty  of 
legislation,  and  often  makes  the  support  of  an  ad- 
ministration conditional  upon  obtaining  office  for 
friends."  —  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
federal  constitution  no  human  forecast  could  have 
taken  the  measure  of  such  evils  in  our  day.  The 
few  officials  and  the  simple  administration  of  the 
first  decades  hardly  gave  a  hint  of  the  varied 
•complication  and  the  vast  official  force  we  now 
have.  There  was  $2,000,000  of  revenue  the  first 
jear,  under  the  constitution,  against  more  than 
4(860,000,000  hist  year.  Even  as  late  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  revenue 
was  not  one-fourth  as  much  altogether  as  the  sur- 
pluses now  annually  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  The  number  of  officers  at  the 
two  periods  is  in  about  the  same  ratio.  It  is 
hence  no  matter  for  surprise  that  no  adequate  pro- 
visions are  found  in  the  constitution  concerning 
the  tenure  of  "  inferior  officers  "  in  the  executive 
service.  The  occasion  for  surprise  is  in  the  fact 
that  with  clearer  lights,  the  later  generations  have 
•created  terms  and  a  tenure  which  have  greatly 
-aggravated  the  consequences  of  the  defects  of  the 
original  constitution.  —  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  decide  with  precision  what  would  be 
the  most  useful  tenure  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
executive  service.  Many  considerations  must  be 
estimated,  and  a  broad  field  of  facts  must  be  kept 
in  view.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  great  va- 
riety of  officials  to  see,  that,  to  most  of  all  the 
.general  rules  we  may  lay  down  there  must  be 
jK>me  exceptions.  The  officers  in  the  state  depart- 
ment, for  example,  range  from  the  secretary  and 
the  ambassadors  to  the  consular  clerks  and  the 
«opyiBtB.  The  department  of  the  treasury  has  at 
'Washington  about  8,000  subordinates;  to  which 
must  be  added  more  than  two  hundred  collectors 
-of  internal  and  customs  revenue,  the  surveyors, 
the  naval  officers,  the  officers  of  the  mints — and 
all  their  subordinates — the  light  house,  the  life 
saving,  the  hospital  and  the  revenue  marine  serv- 
ices, and  many  more  isolated  officials.  In  the 
•department  of  the  interior  there  are  the  pension 
and  patent  office  service,  the  land  office,  the  Indi- 
an'service,  the  bureaus  of  education  and  agricult- 
ure, and  various  other  officers.  The  war  and 
navy  departments  have  civil  subordinates  of  many 
^riades,  widely  separated.  More  than  42,000  post- 
masters, with  all  then:  subordinates,  and  various 
others,  with  peculiar  duties,  of  which  the  railroad 
and  steamboat  mail  service  and  the  complicated 
mail  contract  system  are  examples,  are  under  the 
postmaster  general.  The  department  of  justite, 
with  its  district  attorneys,  marshals  and  election  su- 
pervisors and  their  suboidinates,  the  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  territories,  are 
also  to  be  added,  before  we  get  a  general  view  of 
the  vast  number  and  variety  of  the  officials  under 
the  executive.  —  The  authority  to  appoint  the 
Jhigher  officers,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  sen- 


ate, is  given  by  the  constitution  to  the  president, 
with  the  power,  as  we  have  seen,  in  congress  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  heads 
of  departments.  Beyond  declaring  that  all  civil 
officers  shall  be  removed  on  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  constitution  leaves 
the  stupendous  power  of  removal  to  mere  im- 
plication. It  has,  however,  been  authoritatively 
decided,  and  the  constant  practice  has  been  (save 
as  qualified  of  late  by  the  tenure  of  office  acts), 
that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  presi- 
dent as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment. 
The  constitution  provides  no  term,  and,  otherwise 
than  by  implication,  no  tenure  for  any  one  of 
these  inferior  officers.  And  prior  to  a  law  of 
1820»  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made, 
no  term  or  tenure  was  provided  by  law  for  any  of 
them,  with  the  single  and  peculiar  exception  of 
marshals.  The  tenure  of  usage  had  been  that  of 
combined  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  (See 
Removals  from  Office,  Confibmation  by  the 
Senate.)  It  was  left  for  the  politicians  of  later 
days  to  discover  and  to  teach,  that,  to  select  public 
servants  for  their  merits,  and  to  retain  them  because 
they  continued  meritorious,  are  "un-American." 
That  teaching  has  been  the  cause  of  a  pernicious 
practice  in  its  spirit.  — Let  us  glance  at  the  causes 
and  progress  of  this  great  change  as  bearing  upon 
terms  and  tenure  of  office.  Aaron  Burr  early  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  spoils  system ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  Van  Buren,  his  most  apt  and  distin- 
guished disciple,  that  system  had  been  made  po- 
tential in  New  York,  several  years  previous  to 
1820.  It  required  short  terms,  and  partisan  tests 
for  office.  It  demanded  a  tenure  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  official  superior,  and  required  that  superior 
to  be  a  partisan  leader.  It  ^ade  political  opinions 
agrmmd  of  appointments  and  removals,  and  en- 
forced servile  obedience  to  chieftains  on  the. part  of 
all  officials.  Before  1820,  Qov.  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  complained,  in  a  message,  ''of  an  organ- 
ized and  disciplined  corps  of  federal  officials  in- 
terfering in  state  elections."  Tammany  Hall  was 
then  becoming  a  political  power.  New  York  poli- 
tics had  already  become  so  notoriously  unscru- 
pulous as  to  attract  almost  as  much  attention  as 
during  the  present  decade.  Jackson,  contriving 
how  to  reach  the  presidential  chair,  and  affecting 
the  character  of  a  nonpartisan,  said  to  a  New 
Yorker,  ''  I  am  no  politician,  but  if  I  were  a  poli- 
tician, I  would  be  a  New  York  politician."  Van 
Buren  soon  made  him  one.— The  spoils  system 
spirit,  thus  early  reduced  to  practice  in  New  York, 
was  being  slowly  developed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  creed  of  the  spoilsmen  had  not  been 
avowed,  but  the  men  who  were  first  to  proclaim 
it  were  leading  politicians  before  1820.  In  that 
year,  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  a  presidential  candidate,  and  Van  Buren, 
who  was  to  come  into  the  senate  in  1821— even 
then  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency — was  Craw- 
ford's supporter.  They  were  unsurpassed  for 
their  skillful  use  of  patronage.    Both  were  able  to 
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see  that  if  the  terms  of  the  inferior  offloers  were  re- 
duced to  four  years,  there  would  be  more  patron- 
age to  dispose  of,  and  an  easier  introduction  of 
the  New  York  system.  —  On  April  20, 1820,  about 
thirty  days  before  the  adjournment  of  congress,  a 
bill,  drawn  by  Mr.  Crawford,  was  reported  in  the 
senate,  which  created  a  term  of  four  years  for 
district  attorneys,  collectors,  naral  officers,  navy 
agents,  surveyors  of  customs,  paymasters,  and  for 
several  other  less  important  officers.  Mr.  Adams 
says  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  gain  support  for 
Crawford  for  the  presidency.  The  officers  thus 
subjected  to  the  new  term  are  said  to  have  become 
"  ardent  Crawford! tes."  This  was  the  first  fixed 
term  for  any  such  office.  The  bill  further  declared 
that  the  holdings  of  all  such  officers  whose  com- 
missions were  dated  Sept.  80, 1814,  should  expire 
on  the  day  and  month  of  their  date  next  after 
Sept.  80,  1820.  The  expiration  of  other  holdings 
was  fixed  for  a  year  later.  The  bill  was  thus  re- 
troacHve,  and  it  mads  the  terms  expire  on  the  eve  of 
the  presidential  eleetion.  There  was  to  be  a  presi- 
dential election  in  1824,  when  Crawford  and  Jack- 
son were  to  be  leading  candidates.  How  largely 
and  promptly  this  change  would  add  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  treasury,  where  Mr.  Crawford  pre- 
sided, need  not  be  pointed  out.  — But  these  were 
hardly  the  most  ominous  provisions  of  the  bill ; 
for,  taking  the  side  of  the  partisan  spoilsmen, 
against  the  approved  doctrines  of  Madison,  and 
the  practice  of  every  president,  it  declared  that 
those  officers  ''shall  be  removable  at  pleasure." 
Here  was  rotation  legalized  for  the  sake  of  rota- 
tion. Here  was  the  first  demand  of  surrender  ever 
made  upon  the  general  government  in  the  spirit 
of  the  New  York  spoils  system.  Here  was  prac- 
tically a  revolution  in  tlie  term  and  tenure  of  office; 
an  emphatic  degradation  of  the  standard  accord- 
ing to  which  the  fate  of  every  one  of  these  officers 
was  to  be  determined.  Without  debate,  in  silence, 
suddenly,  almost  stealthily,  this  disastrous  bill 
was  carried  through  both  houses.  Mr.  Adams, 
then  secretary  of  state,  says  President  Monroe 
signed  the  bill  without  perceiving  its  true  char- 
acter. The  avowed  reason,  or  rather  the  apology, 
for  the  new  policy,  was  that  it  would  remove  un- 
worthy officials;  the  speciousness  of  which  appears 
in  the  facts  that  the  tenures  of  all  in  office,  worthy 
and  unworthy  alike,  were,  without  inquiry,  severed 
absolutely ;  and  nothing  but  official  pleasure  was  to 
protect  the  most  meritorious  in  the  future.  There 
was  no  showing  of  delinquencies;  no  charge  that 
the  president  could  not  or  would  not  remove  un 
worthy  officials,  not  a  word  of  discussion,  not  a 
record  of  votes,  on  this  revolutionary  bill ! — But 
there  were  statesmen  who  foresaw  the  disastrous 
consequences.  On  Nov.  20,  1820,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  a  letter  to  Madison,  said  of  the  law  that  "it 
saps  the  constitutional  and  salutary  functions  of 
the  president,  and  introduces  a  principle  of  in- 
trigue and  corruption  which  will  soon  leaven  the 
mass,  not  only  of  senators,  but  of  citizens.  *  * 
It  will  keep  in  constant  excitement  all  the  hungry 
cormorants  for  office;  render  them,  as  well  as  those 


in  place,  sycophants  to  their  senators,  *  *  and 
&iake  of  them,  what  all  executive  directories  be- 
come, mere  sinks  of  corruption  and  faction.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  midnight  signatures  of 
the  president,  when  he  had  no  time  to  consider  or 
even  to  read  the  law.'*  Madison  replied  in  the 
same  spirit.  When  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  secretary 
of  war,  heard  of  the  sudden  passage  of  the  IxaX, 
he  declared  it  "one  of  the  most  dangerous  erer 
passed,  and  that  it  would  work  a  revolution.'* 
The  dangerous  consequences' of  the  new  policy 
began  very  soon  to  appear.  Five  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1820,  an  able  committee  of 
the  senate,  with  Mr.  Macon  at  the  head — ^who 
never  aided  a  relative  or  henchman  to  an  office — 
made  an  earnest  report  in  favor  of  its  repeal.  But 
the  spoils  system  had  secretly  made  progress. 
Vain,  indeed,  was  it  to  attempt  to  repeal  a  law 
which  had  already  become  a  bulwark  of  the  new 
system,  in  the  spirit  of  which  Jackson,  the  mili- 
tary hero  of  the  day,  and  Van  Buren,  the  partisan 
chieftain  of  New  York  and  the  greatest  party 
manipulator  of  his  time,  were  working  together 
for  the  presidency.  ■—  So  rapidly  did  the  spirit  of 
revolution  advance,  that  Jackson's  first  message 
declared  "rotation  a  leading  principle  in  the  re- 
publican creed . "  Ignoring  the  true  rule  that  every 
man's  claim  upon  office  is  in  proportion  to  his  fit- 
ness to  fill  it,  the  same  message  proclaimed  the 
communistic  doctrine  that  every  man  has  an  equal 
right  to  office;  which,  by  his  removals  and  appoint- 
ments, was  interpreted  to  mean,  in  practice,  that 
no  man  but  a  partisan  servile  to  himself  had  any 
such  right  which  a  president  was  bound  to  respect. 
Three  years  later,  in  1882,  Senator  Marcy,  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  expounded  the  sfririt 
of  the  new  four  years  term  spoils  system  in  these 
memorable  words :  "  When  they  [New  York  poli- 
ticians] are  contending  for  victory,  they  avow  the 
intention  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  K  they  are 
defeated,  they  expect  to  retire  from  <^ce.  If 
they  are  successful,  they  claim,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  advantages  of  success.  They  see  noth- 
ing wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belong^ 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy."  The  new  system  was, 
ther^ore,  simply  this:  no  term  for  more  than 
four  years;  the  tenure,  removals  at  pleasure; 
office  and  salaries  the  spoils  of  party  warfare; 
rotation  in  order  to  give  offices  to  as  many  servile 
partisans  as  possible;  appointments  and  removals 
for  political  reason;  the  duty  of  the  official  to  be 
an  obedient  worker  for  his  party  and  a  servile 
vassal  of  its  managers.  (For  the  practical  effects 
of  this  revolution  see  Spoils  Ststex  and  Bsb- 
MOVALS  FROM  OFFICE.) — The  attempt  made  in 
the  senate  in  1825  to  repeal  the  law  of  1820  waa 
renewed  in  that  body  in  1835.  Despite  the  weight 
of  Jackson's  administration  against  it,  the  repeal- 
ing act  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  81  to  16; 
every  distinguished  name  in  the  senate — Benton, 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Ewing,  Southard  and 
White,  among  them,  except  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wright,  of  New  York,  those  states  then, 
as  of  late,  being  pre-eminently  the  ''machine,'* 
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"*  spoils  system  "  states— being  recorded  in  favor  of 
the  repeal.  The  senate  had  not  at  that  time  come 
Tery  much  under  the  yicious  influence  of  patron- 
age, or  of  the  feudal  code  called  ''  the  courtesy/' 
which  have  in  late  years  been  so  disastrously  po- 
tential in  that  body.  There  had  been  few  officers 
to  confirm.  In  the  debate  upon  the  repealing  act, 
though  several  senators  boldly  avowed  the  bar- 
barous creed  of  Mazcy,  Webster  said  the  evil  effects 
of  the  law  of  1820  vastly  predominated,  and  that 
he  was  for  staying  the  plague.  Mr.  Clay  declared 
"the  tendency  had  been  to  revive  the  dark  ages 
of  feudalism."  Mr.  Calhoun  stated,  that  *'  the  law 
had  taught  officers  that  the  most  certain  road  to 
honor  and  fortune  is  servility  and  flattery."  Mr. 
Southa'rd  declared  that  ''it  had  tended  to  make 
office-holders  servile  suppliants,  destitute  of  inde- 
IHdndence  of  character  and  manly  feeling."  —  The 
partisan  ix>wer  which  the  four-years  term  had  thus 
suddenly  and  vastly  increased,  aided  by  the  pres- 
tige of  Jackson's  administration,  and  the  forces 
marshaled  for  Van  Buren's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency the  next  year,  defeated  the  repealing  act. 
The  victory  of  the  spoilsmen  increased  the  pres- 
sure and  strength  in  favor  of  extending  short 
terms,  which  the  partisan  leaders  demanded.  They 
next  laid  siege  to  the  postoffice  department.  The 
postal  administration,  which,  when  Washington 
became  president,  required  only  seventy-five  post- 
masters, at  the  opening  of  Jackson's  first  term 
required  about  dght  thousand.  Practically,  the 
tenure  of  postmasters  had  been  during  good  be- 
havior and  efficiency,  and  there  was  no  term  fixed 
by  law.  The  management  of  the  postal  service 
had  been  upon  business  principles,  the  postmaster 
4Seneral  appointing  and  removing  postmasters. 
There  was  no  good  reason  for  a  radical  change  in 
that  regard.  Under  such  principles,  Mr.  McLean, 
418  postmaster  general  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
had,  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  people,  man- 
nged  our  postal  aflfairs.  He  was  not  willing  to 
-enforce  the  new  *  *  spoils  system  "  in  his  office;  and 
for  that  reason  Jackson  hastened  to  remove  him 
tb  the  supreme  court  bench,  and  to  put  a  more 
oompliant  and  most  inefficient  officer  in  his  place. 
It  was  very  natural  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  extend  the  four-years-term  theory  to  the 
jjostofflce.  Every  partisan  manipulator  wishing 
more  offices  for  bribes,  every  politician  desiring 
to  be  a  postmaster,  and  evexy  congressman  seek- 
ing patronage,  had  an  interest  in  favoring  it.  It 
would  strengthen  the  four-years-term  policy  in  the 
senate  if  a  bill  for  enforcing  it  should  contain  pro- 
visions for  increasing  the  patronage  of  senators 
by  requhing  postmasters  to  be  confirmed  by  that 
body.  Accordingly,  in  1886— the  year  of  Van  Bu- 
Ten's  election  as  president-— a  bill'was  passed,  re- 
quiring that  all  postmasters  whose  compensation 
was  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  upward,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate,  and  that  their  term  of  office  should  be 
but  four  years.  They  were  made  removable  '*  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  president."  —  It  is  not  easy  to 
<lecide  who  was  most  pleased  with  such  a  law, 


the  partisan  managers  whose  spoils  it  greatly  in- 
creased, the  senators  whose  patronage  it  more 
than  doubled,  or  President  Jackson,  to  whose 
despotism  it  added  many  vassals.  But  what  each 
gained  was  the  common  loss  of  the  people ;  nor 
was  there  hardly  a  pretense  that  any  public  inter- 
est (unless  a  perpetual  rotation  of  postmasters  and 
a  more  universal  proscription  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest) would  be  served  by  this  postal  service 
revolution.  Postmasters  whose  income  was  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  were  left  to  be  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  the  postmaster  general,  and 
their  original  constitutional  tenure  was  left  un- 
changed, nor  has  a  four  years  or  other  term  ever 
yet  been  applied  to  them.  —  Thus  were  a  g^reat 
number  of  purely  business  offices  deliberately 
brought  within  the  range  of  political  forces,  subject- 
ed to  senatorial  confirmation,  given  a  term  which 
both  suggested  and  facilitated  their  being  made 
incentives  and  rewards  of  selfish  activity,  and  a 
part  of  the  spoils  of  partisan  victory  in  every 
presidential  election.  Nor  was  this  all.  New 
grounds  of  difference  between  the  senate  and 
the  president  were  thus  created,  and  great  strength 
was  added  to  the  growing  power  of  patronage  in 
that  body,  which  in  later  years  has  enabled  it  to 
usurp  and  exercise  a  controlling  and  dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  government.  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  lamentable 
change  in  the  character  and  influence  of  that  body. 
Naturally,  true  statesmen  have  since  had  less  in- 
fluence in  the  senate.  No  legislation  beyond  these 
two  acts  of  181^  and  1886  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  partisan  revolution  in  the  politics  and 
official  life  of  the  country.  But  various  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  have  since  been  given  a  term 
of  four  years ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
congress,  disregarding  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween legislative  and  minie^^erial  functions,  has 
almost  never  given  an  officer  a  longer  fixed  term 
than  four  yean.  It  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
a  settled  purpose  to  force  every  officer,  by  a  fear 
of  losing  his  office,  to  become  a  henchman  of 
party  leaders  im  every  presidential  contest. — 
Greatly  as  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  mani- 
fest degradation  of  political  life  which  the  new 
system  was  causing,  the  great  contest  concerning 
slavery,  becoming  absorbing  at  this  time,  was  fatal 
to  any  considerable  effort  for  reform  from  1885  to 
1867,  when  Mr.  Jencks  brought  the  subject  before 
congress.  He  prudently  directed  attention  mainly 
to  methods  for  entering  the  public  service,  rather 
than  to  term  or  tenure.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
first  condition  of  success  was  fuller  information 
among  the  people  in  regard  to  administrative 
affairs.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  methods 
of  administration,  the  debates  and  the  political 
literature  of  the  country,  had  been  misleading  the 
people  in  the  spirit  of  the  '*  spoils  system,"  and 
hardening  them  into  acquiescing  familiarity  with 
its  abuses.  The  new  Uieory  of  short  terms  for 
the  inferior  executive  officers  had  come  by  many 
to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  our  original 
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iuBtitutioiu.  The  new  tenure  baaed  on  favor  and 
partisan  servility  had  been  accepted  by  not  a  few 
as  peculiarly  and  essentially  republican.  The 
evils  they  had  caused  or  greatly  aggravated  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  inevitable  drawbacks 
against  the  blessings  of  our  liberal  institutions. 
A  generation  had  grown  up  which  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  rotation  in  the  executive  offices  as  a 
rule  of  justice,  if  not  an  evidence  of  liberty.  A 
great  portion  of  the  patriotic  and  honest  voters  of 
the  country  had  been  induced  to  think  that  parties 
could  not  prosper  (if,  indeed,  they  could  live) 
without  a  quadrennial  opportunity  of  using  the 
public  offices  as  rewards  and  bribes,  and  the  right, 
at  all  times,  of  forcing  those  who  fill  them  to  do 
the  partisan  work  of  politics.  They  were  con- 
senting that  the  government  should  be  plundered 
as  an  enemy  by  each  party  that  captured  it. 
These  short  terms  rest  on  the  false  and  pernicious 
theory  that  the  most  salutary  admonition  for  good 
official  conduct,  in  an  executive  subordinate,  is 
not  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  to  his  superior, 
and  a  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  that  superior 
to  remove  for  good  cause,  but  the  certainty  of  go- 
ing out  at  once  when  his  political  opponents  suc- 
ceed, and  of  going  out  very  soon,  in  order  to 
make  a  place  for  another,  however  faithfully  he 
may  serve  the  people.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed 
out  that  every  time  that  an  efficient  and  faithful 
officer  leaves  his  place  at  the  end  of  hia  term,  or 
is  sent  away  for  political  reasons,  proclamation  is 
made  to  the  people  that  the  well  doing  of  the 
public  work  is  not  what  the  government  most 
seeks,  but  effective  party  workers  and  compliant 
tools  of  party  managers.  — It  should  be  noticed 
that  these  four-years  term  provisions  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  clerks  or  other  inferior  officers  in  the 
great  departments  at  Washington,  or  to  the  subor- 
dinates of  postmasters,  of  collectors,  or  of  naval 
or  other  officers  named  in  the  statutes  referred  to. 
And,  applying  only  to  postmasters  whose  com- 
pensation was  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more, 
and  who  alone  were  made  confirmable  by  the 
senate,  the  quadrennial  terms  extended  to  only 
about  four  hundred  out  of  the  eight  thousand 
postmasters — or  to  one-twentieth  of  the  whole 
number — in  Jackson's  time.  Nor  have  these  hum- 
bler postmasters,  or  any  of  their  subordinates,  or 
any  of  the  subordinates  of  the  internal  revenue 
service,  or  any  of  the  customs  service  clerks,  yet 
been  subjected  to  a  four-years  term.  As  to  them 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  still  prevails.  Even 
Jacksonian  politicians  dared  not  make  four-years 
terms  more  comprehensive ;  only  some  politicians 
of  our  day  propose  that.  Mr.  Easson,  of  Iowa, 
for  example,  offered  a  bill  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, at  the  last  session,  creating  a  four-years 
term  for  such  subordinates.  —  The  collectors  nomi- 
nate, and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  approves 
the  selection  of  inferior  officers  in  the  customs  serv- 
ice.  The  secretary  removes  them.  The  post- 
masters, within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations, 
both  employ  and  dismiss  their  own  subordinates 
without  any  overruling  authority  being  provided 


by  law.  But  when  the  heads  of  these  offices  and 
the  prominent  postmasters  had  been  given  the 
same  four-years  term  as  that  of  the  president,  the 
postmaster  general,  and  the  aocretaries  presiding 
over  departments,  and  the  rotation  "spoils  sys- 
tem "  had  become  well  established,  the  tenure  of 
all  such  subordinates,  and  of  the  small  postmasters 
as  well,  inevitably  became  almost  as  precarious,  if 
their  holding  of  office  was  not  as  short  as  that  of 
their  superiors.  If  a  four-years  term  and  a  tenure 
conditioned  on  both  the  servility  of  the  officer 
and  the  supremacy  of  his  party,  were  best  for  the 
collector  and  the  postmaster,  why  were  they  not 
best  for  their  clerks?  If  best  for  the  postmaster,, 
whose  compensation  was  one  thousand  dollars, 
why  not  best  for  him  whose  compensation  was 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  only  ten  dollars?  All 
over  the  country,  from  the  postoffice  doorkeeper 
and  the  custom  house  scrubbing  woman,  to  the 
postmaster  general  ahd  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, that  term  and  tenure,  by  the  force  of  such 
logic  and  the  pressure  of  party  leaders  for  spoils, 
tended  to  become  universal.  —  When  a  statute  of 
congress  could  be  cited  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
removing  a  great  postmaster  to  serve  the  ends  of 
party  in  states  and  cities,  how  could  a  postmaster 
general  resist  the  demands  of  the  town  and  village 
politicians  that  the  little  postmasters  should  be 
selected  and  dismissed  in  order  to  serve  the  ends 
of  little  factions  and  cliques?  And  how  could 
postmasters  refuse  to  employ  and  dismiss  their 
clerks  upon  a  theory  any  less  regardless  of  the 
public  interests?  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
such  a  system  that  a  servile  partisan  spirit,  an  in- 
tense, selfish  political  activity,  forever  meddling- 
with  the  freedom  of  elections,  forever  bartering 
places  for  votes,  and  a  consequent  demoralizing 
neglect  of  the  public  business,  were  everywhere 
developed  in  the  postal,  not  less  than  in  the  cus- 
toms, service.  Jefferson's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
For  the  disastrous  consequences  which  speedily 
followed,  see  Spoils  Stbtem,  Reicotai^  fr€»c 
Officb.  What  sweeping  and  unprecedented  re- 
movals for  mere  partisan  reasons  speedily  followed 
the  creation  of  a  spoils  system  term  and  tenure,  ia 
well  known.  The  name  of  Jackson  is  forever  asso- 
ciated with  merciless  proscription  and  vicious  ro- 
tation in  office.  That  his  system  equally  tends  U> 
keep  the  worthier  classes  from  the  public  service 
and  to  draw  into  it  scheming  henchmen,  debauched 
partisans,  and  bankrupt  speculators,  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  Why  should  an  honest  man  of  ca- 
pacity and  self-respect  desire  for  its  own  sake  an 
office  in  which  to-morrow  he  may  be  the  victim 
of  a  greedy  faction  of  an  electioneering  secretary, 
and  at  best  must  reach  the  end  of  his  term  by  the 
time  he  has  learned  his  new  business  and  forgot- 
ten his  old?  — Other  effects  injurious  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  politics  of  the  country,  either 
caused  or  greatly  aggravated  by  these  four-years- 
term  statutes,  have  become  too  serious  to  be  passed 
without  notice.  I  refer  especially  to  congressioiial 
patronage  and  the  usurpation  of  the  executive 
power  by  the  senate  in  connection  with  Gonfirm*- 
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tions.  When  Bhort  tenns  were  in  tiieory  made  a 
sort  of  substitute  for  tlie  discharge  of  the  execu- 
tive duty  of  removals  for  cause — when  removals 
and  appointments  came  to  be  based  on  political 
influence,  and  to  be  held  to  be  a  Justifiable  means 
of  party  aggrandizement — when,  by  the  very  lan- 
guage of  an  act  of  congress,  not  the  welfare  of 
the  public,  but  ''  the  pleasure  of  the  president," 
and  (by  analogy)  of  heads  of  departments  as  well 
— ^became  the  rule  of  action,  what  more  natural 
than  that  members  of  congress  should  first  prom- 
ise places  (in  aid  of  their  own  election),  and  next 
demand  them  of  the  president  and  secretaries  as  a 
condition  of  supporting  the  administration  in  con- 
gress? That  many  members  have  stood  above 
this  form  of  bribery  and  coercion,  and  that  the 
majority  have  but  mildly  participated  in  it,  we 
may  well  believe;  yet  it  has  become  an  alarming 
evil,  the  grave  perils  of  which  no  candid  man  will 
deny.  A  great  proportion  of  all  the  appointments 
and  remo^s  in  our  public  service  have  become  a 
part  of  the  perquisites  and  spoils  of  congressmen, 
and  have  tended  to  the  degradation  of  oflftcial 
manhood,  and  to  corruption  and  coercion  at  elec- 
tions, in  manifold  forms.  A  single  appointment 
which  a  congressman  could  control  can  be  vaguely 
promised  to  and  be  made  to  influence  a  score  of 
voters.  (For  the  effects  of  these  short  terms  and 
of  the  tenure  of  ofiice  acts  upon  the  senate,  see 

COKFIBMATIOZT  BY  THE    SbNATB.)  —  As  the  laW 

now  stands,  under  the  tenure  of  office  acts  of  1867 
and  1869,  no  officer  nominated,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  senate,  of  whidi  there  are  about 
thirty-five  himdred,  can  be  removed,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate.  During  the  recess  of 
the  senate  the  president  may  suspend  such  an  of- 
ficer, and  the  suspension  will  be  effective  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session,  subject  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  president  and  the  senate  in 
the  meantime.  The  significance  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  can  not  be  mistaken.  That  great  ex- 
cutive  power  of  removal  for  good  cause — the 
public,  Just,  vigorous  and  uniform  exercise  of 
which  is  essential  to  all  fidelity,  to  all  economy, 
to  all  .efficiency,  and  to  every  wholesome  sense 
of  responsibility,  alike  on  the  part  of  the  supe- 
rior officer  who  wields  it,  and  the  inferior  officer 
who  is  subject  to  it — is  apportioned  and  en- 
feebled. The  greater  part  of  it  is  handed  over  to 
a  body  acting  secretly  and  through  political  ma- 
jorities, the  members  of  which  neither  have  nor 
feel  any  direct  responsibility  for  the  working  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  The 
president,  constitutionally  resporisible  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws,  can  neither  appoint  nor 
remove  any  one  of  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  of 
the  higher  officials  through  whom  those  laws  are 
to  be  executed,  without  the  consent  of  the  major- 
ity, generally  the  political  and  perhaps  the  hostile 
majority,  of  the  senate;  if,  indeed,  he  can  make 
such  removal  or  appointment  without  the  consent 
of  the  senators  of  the  state  where  an  official  de- 
linquent defies  executive  authority.  The  tendency 
of  such  a  system  is  to  cause  the  wishes  of  sena- 


tors to  be  potential,  and  their  favor  to  be  courted 
in  the  great  departments,  custom  houses  and  post- 
offices,  where  their  power  should  only  be  felt 
through  independent  criticism  or  stem  investiga- 
tion, to  which  their  having  favorites  in  office  is 
almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  Need  it  be  pointed  out 
that  such  a  system  tends  to  constant  collisions  or 
corrupt  bargains  between  the  executive  and  the 
senate?  It  teaches  the  people  that  partisan  work 
and  interests  are  the  supreme  standards  for  minis- 
terial offices.  It  makes  the  senate  as  much  an  ex- 
ecutive as  a  legislative  body,  its  action  tending 
more  and  more  to  impair  the  counterpoise  and  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions.  From  such  causes  sen- 
ators are  more  than  ever  before  pressed  by  politi- 
cians of  every  class  to  make  their  action  upon 
nominations  and  removals  serviceable  to  the  local 
interests  of  parties,  factions  and  chieftains,  where- 
by it  has  become  equally  unusual  and  difficult  to 
make  that  action  turn  upon  anything  else.  The 
struggles  about  the  coUectorship  at  New  York 
and  the  case  of  Mr.  Conkling  are  but  examples  of 
this  tendency.  Here  again  we  see  the  sage  predic- 
tion of  Jefferson  being  fulfilled. —  The  same  causes 
which  have  tended  to  make  senators  the  partisan 
autocrats  and  patronage  purveyors  of  their  states, 
have  drawn  upon  them  a  vast  demoralizing  solici- 
tation for  office.  It  has  often  made  their  elections 
scenes  of  intense  strife  and  lamentable  corruption. 
It  has  absorbed  the  time  needed  for  their  public 
duties.  It  has  blinded  them  in  clouds  of  adula- 
tion. It  has  made  them  unmindful  of  the  higher 
sentiments  of  the  people.  It  has  caused  the  sen- 
atorial office  itself  to  sink  in  public  estimation. 
It  made  the  late  contest  in  New  Hampstiire  possi- 
ble. In  estimating  the  control  over  state  politics 
and  elections  gained  by  senators  through  their 
power  to  appoint  and  renew  collectors  and  post- 
masters, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  senatorial 
dictation  may,  and  very  generally  does,  extend  to 
the  selection  and  removal  of  the  subordinates  of 
those  officers;  so  that  senators  (as  Mr.  Clay  pre- 
dicted in  1885)  have  very  generally  become  feudal 
chiefs  in  the  political  i^airs  of  their  states.  —  A 
few  days  after  President  Grant*s  first  inaugura- 
tion, when  every  plausible  excuse  for  retaining 
the  tenure  of  office  acts  had  ceased,  the  house, 
which  has  no  share  in  confirmations,  declared  it- 
self for  the  repeal  of  those  tenure  of  office  acts 
by  a  vote  of  188  against  16.  In  his  message  of 
December,  1869,  President  Grant  declared  "  those 
laws  inconsistent  with  a  faithful  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  government."  A  few  days 
after  that  message,  the  house  again  voted  their  re- 
peal by  a  majority  of  more  than  six  to  one,  and 
in  1872,  without  a  division,  the  house  a  third  time 
voted  their  repeal.  The  senate  was  persistent  for 
its  courtesy  and  its  usurped  power.  A  majority 
of  its  members  uphold  them  still,  relentlessly  ex- 
ercising the  authority  they  confer.  In  this  policy 
Mr.  Conklhig  was  a  leader,  and  fell  under  the  re- 
buke of  his  own  state.  —  Such  is  the  situation  in 
large  measure  caused,  and  in  every  particular  ag- 
gravated, by  short  fixed  terms  and  a  precarious 
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partisan  tenure.  The  period  is  not  remote  when, 
if  these  laws  shall  continue  in  force,  the  whole 
time  of  the  senate  will  not  be  sufficient  for  con- 
firming postmasters  alone.  We  must  consider  the 
small  proportion  of  the  inferior  officers  to  whom 
a  four-years  term  has  yet  been  extended,  if  we 
would  comprehend  the  consequences  of  making 
that  term  universal.  Of  the  about  8,500  now 
subject  to  it,  about  thirty-flye  are  in  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred  are  collectors,  and  about  nineteen  hundred 
are  postmasters.  The  proposal  to  make  that  term 
general,  according  to  the  Kasson  bill,  is  nothing 
less  than  this:  that  each  one  of  the  more  than 
75,000  other  inferior  officers  shall  either  go  out  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  or  be  kept  in  through  as 
many  successful  contests  of  influence  and  favorit- 
ism. Does  any  candid  man  believe  our  institu- 
tions could  stand  such  a  strain?  It  is  true  that 
the  example  of  a  four-years  term  and  a  tenure  by 
favor  on  the  part  of  the  most  prominent  of  such 
officers  here  caused  a  great  portion  of  those  in  the 
grades  below  them  to  be  frequently  changed. 
Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact,  standing  in  strong  con- 
demnation of  a  four-years  term,  that,  despite  such 
examples,  the  average  periods  of  service  in  the 
lower  offices,  of  late,  at  least,  hate  been  tvoo  orihres 
times  four  years,  and  have  been  the  longest  where 
administration  has  been  best  and  politics  least  par- 
tisan and  corrupt.  The  average  time  of  service 
of  the  more  than  43,000  postmasters,  whose  term 
is  not  fixed  by  law,  has  probably  been  about  ten 
years,  at  least,  if  we  exclude  postoffices  established 
within  that  period;  and  that  of  the  subwdinates 
in  the  New  York  city  postoffice,  where  Mr.  James 
and  his  successor  have  enforced  the  competitive 
examinations  with  such  admirable  results,  is  un- 
questionably longer.  It  is  believed  that  the  aver- 
age period  of  service  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
tieasury  department  (and  certainly  of  the  state 
department)  at  Washington,  is  longer  still.  —  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  facts  to  see  how  disastrous 
would  be  the  consequences  of  a  four-years  term 
in  the  great  departments  and  offices.  It  would 
require  about  seven  hundred  changes,  or  success-  * 
f ul  contests  for  reappointment  each  year  in  the 
treasury  department  (more  than  at  the  rate  of  two 
every  secular  day);  changes  as  frequent  as  the 
most  barbarous  partisan  proscription  has  ever  ac- 
complished. A  new  appointment  or  a  successful 
contest  for  a  reappointment  at  the  New  Yorkcua- 
torn  house  every  day  of  the  year  would  be  quite 
inadequate  under  such  terms.  If  all  postmasters 
were  given  a  term  of  four  years,  there  would  be 
over  ten  thousand  and  five  hundred  changes  or 
contests  every  year,  or  about  thirty  every  day,  to 
be  dealt  with;  to  which  must  be  added  one-fourth 
of  all  the  subordinates  in  all  the  postoffices  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  all  cases  of  resignation  and 
removal  for  cause.  If  it  be  conceivable  that  an  in- 
telligent people  can  ever  enter  upon  such  changes, 
it  is  pUtin  that  there  must  be  an  additional  post- 
master general  and  secretaries  with  no  other  duty 
than  that  of  working  a  vast  machinery  of  rotation 


and  partisan  warfare.  Consider  the  effect  of  a  four 
years'  term  upon  the  postoffice  at  New  York.  It 
would  require  between  four  and  five  times  as  many 
changes  each  year  as  have  been  annually  made  in 
the  period  during  which  its  administratkm  has 
been  so  greatly  improved.  Two  new  selections  or 
reappointments  every  three  days  would  not  fiJl  the 
places  which  such  a  term  would  vacate  at  that 
office.  It  is  obvious  that  nearly  or  quite  the  whole 
time  of  a  postmaster  would  be  required  to  attend 
to  them.  —  I  have  no  space  for  tracing  the  effects 
of  this  short-term  system  in  the  offices  of  states  or 
municipalities.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
perpetual  and  mischievous  activity  of  parties  and 
factions.  Officers  in  cities  and  villages,  whose  du- 
ties have  no  legitimate  relations  with  party  pol- 
itics, have  been  given  short  terms  either  in  reckless 
thoughtlessness,  or  (apparently  at  least)  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  creating  annual  or  biennial  prises 
to  be  won  in  the  low  scramble  of  factions  and 
bosses.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  political  corruption  of  cities 
and  of  the  fatiguing  labors  imposed  on  good  cit- 
izens by  reason  of  rotation  in  municipal  offices 
would  be  superseded  if  the  official  tenure  there 
was  made  what  the  public  interests  require.  What 
can  be  more  disastrous  than  the  existing  practioe 
of  giving  the  shortest  of  terms  to  heads  of  bureaus 
and  the  making  of  the  tenure  of  them  subordinate, 
dependent  upon  the  triumph  of  a  party,  if  not  of  a 
faction,  or  a  demagogue,  with  whom  that  head  is 
affiliated  ? — The  salutary  tenure  for  inferior  execu- 
tive officers,  sanctioned  by  the  oonstitutioa  and 
enforced  by  all  the  presidents  before  Jackson,  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  last  two  presidents. 
' '  Let  it  once  be  fully  understood  that  continuance 
in  office  depends  solely  upon  the  faithful  and 
efficient  discharge  of  duties,  and  that  no  man  will 
be  removed  to  make  pUce  for  another,  and  the  re- 
form will  be  half  accomplished,"  are  words  of  the 
late  president.  (President  Garfield's  speech  at  Ath- 
ens, Ohio,  1879.)  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Shennan, 
dated  Nov.  28,  1877,  President  (then  collector)  Ar- 
thur says :  ' '  Permanence  in  office,  which  of  oooise 
prevents  removal  except  for  cause,  and  promotion 
based  upon  good  conduct  and  efficiency,  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  correct  civil  service."  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance  as  vice-president,  he  said :  "  The 
tenure  of  office  should  be  stable.  Positions  of  re- 
sponsibility should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  filled 
by  the  promotion  of  worthy  and  efficient  officers," 
Judgments  which  his  messages  have  reaffirmed. 
These  views  imply  that  the  right  and  duty  of  re- 
moval for  good  cause  should  remain  unimpaired. 
They  lend  no  sanction  to  a  life  tenure  of  office, 
which  is  quite  inadmissible,  or  to  any  other  tenure 
which  does.,  not  make  the  common  interest  para- 
mount to  that  of  any  office-holder,  administration 
or  party.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  a  short 
term  is  that  it  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  removing  the  untrust- 
worthy and  the  incompetent,  whereby  the  moral 
tone,  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic servtoe  are  alike  degraded.    The  decisive  quas- 
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tion  as  to  an  "inferior  officer"  remaining  longer 
in  the  service  should  always  be,  not,  Has  he  been  in 
his  place  four  years  or  any  other  number  of  years? 
but.  Is  he  a  good  officer,  who,  if  retained  longer, 
will  senre  the  people  most  usefully?  —  So  far  ^m 
life  tenure,  or  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  absolute 
sense,  even  being  admissible,  removals  should  be 
made  for  at  least  the  following  causes:  1,  convic- 
tion of  an  infamous  crime  or  one  involving  fraud 
or  corruption;  2,  facts  showing  that  such  crime 
has  been  committed ;  8,  the  use  of  official  authority 
or  influence  to  coerce  the  freedom  of  citizens;  4, 
-mental  or  physical  incapacity  for  official  work;  5, 
intenq;)erance;  6;  gross  immorality  or  vices;  7, 
habitual  inefficiency;  8,  willful  neglect  of  duty;  9, 
intentional  disobedience  to  lawful  instructions;  10, 
renunciation  of  allegiance;  11,  acts  of  treachery  or 
Iwd  faith  toward  the  United  States.  —  There  are  yet 
other  grave  objections  to  tl^ese  short  terms.  They 
were  provided  for  a  few  of  the  higher  offices,  on 
the  theory  that  a  longer  holding  of  executive  places 
was  a  monopoly,  and  that  a  quadrennial  rotation 
was*  republican  Justice,  and  essential  to  the  healthy 
life  of  parties.  The  demand  that  the  same  term 
be  extended  throughout  the  service  is  in  the  spirit 
of  its  original  creation.  The  fact  that  those  hold- 
ing under  four-years  terms  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
retained  their  places  for  much  shorter  periods 
than  those  not  subjected  to  such  terms,  proves 
that  such  terms  cause  the  rotation  which  their 
ohampions  favor.  By  reason  of  the  simple  facts 
that  such  terms  are  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
rotation  and  of  the  communistic  theory  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  right  to  office,  they  make  a  sort 
of  legislative  proclamation  of  such  doctrines. 
They  apply  alike  to  worthy  and  unworthy  offi- 
cials, and  hence  tell  the  people  that  eveiy  officer, 
no  matter  how  pure  and  useful,  should,  on  the 
ground  of  justice  to  those  seeking  office,  leave 
his  i^ace  at  the  end  of  four  ye^.  He  is,  in  the 
spirit  of  such  a  law,  if  he  stays  longer,  an  odious 
^  monopolist,  holding  by  favor  what  belongs  to  an- 
'  other.  A  law  fixing  a  f  our-years  term  plainly  says 
to  the  people  that  a  ministerial  officer  should  not 
hold  his  place  either  so  long  as  he  remains  upright 
Bnd  efficient,  or  so  long  as  his  superior  officer  re* 
gards  him  as  more  useful  to  the  public  than  an 
Inexperienced  man  would  be.  It  tells  them,  that, 
for  reasons  paramount  to  all  such  considerations, 
his  service  should  end  absolutely  with  the  four 
years.  These  reasons— however  partisan,  com- 
munistic, or  corrupt,  as  illustrated  in  practice — 
are,  by  the  legislative,  made  imperative  upon  the 
executive.  They  are  undeclared  by  the  law,  and 
are  left  to  mere  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  prac- 
tioe.  They  are  reasons,  at  once  vague  and  myste- 
rious, whidi  plainly  and  equally  disregard  personal 
merit  in  the  inferior  officer  dispUused  and  the  re- 
aponsibility  of  his  superior  for  good  administration 
in  his  own  department.  These  terms  are  an  inva- 
sion by  the  legislative  upon  the  executive.  They 
•oggest  that  the  executive  officer  can  not  be  trusted 
to  decide  how  long  the  services  of  a  subordinate 
are  useful  to  the  publio— «  power  and  duty  which, 


under  the  constitution,  plamly  belong  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. Such  considerations  will  prevent  short 
terms  ever  being  regarded  as  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficient  or  economical  administration. 
They  will  be  regarded  as  the  enforcement  of  a 
pretended  system  of  justice  in  office  holding— as 
an  approval  of  increased  patronage  for  parties,  of 
diminished  power  in  the  executive  over  its  own 
subordinates,  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress beyond  the  sphere  of  its  responsibility,  of 
more  absolute  dependence  upon  mere  favor  on  the 
part  of  subordinates.  Short  terms  are,  in  princi- 
ple, a  sort  of  invitation,  even  to  the  executive 
himself,  to  remove  for  reasons  other  than  the  good 
of  the  public  service;  for  those  terms  are  in  sub- 
stance a  removal,  every  four  years,  of  every  person 
in  the  public  service,  not  for  any  good  or  even  any 
avowed  cause,  but  utterly  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  those  removed.  They  emphatically  teach  ser- 
vility, by  saying  to  every  subordinate:  '*Your 
sole  chance  of  holding  beyond  the  four  years  de- 
pends on  executive  favor  or  partisan  and  congres- 
sional influence  exerted  for  your  reappointment. 
A  peaceful  holding  is  not  to  be  a  consequence  of 
well  doing.  Look  to  favor  and  influence.  Under 
the  laws  of  your  country,  or  by  reason  of  any 
merit  or  usefulness  they  pretend  to  respect,  you 
have  no  claim  to  stay  an  hour  beyond  the  quad- 
rennial period."  Mr.  Webster,  in  1885,  in  urging 
the  repeal  of  the  four  years  term  of  1820,  covered 
the  ground  in  these  words :  "The  law  itself  va- 
cates the  office,  and  gives  the  means  of  rewarding 
a  friend  without  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval at  all."  If  official  merit,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  appointing  power,  is  a  good  reason  for  con- 
tinuing longer  in  office,  why  bring  the  holding  to 
an  end  by  a  fixed  term?  The  end  of  the  term  but 
refers  that  same  question  to  the  identical  authority 
which  would,  except  for  the  term,  have  decided 
it.  If  unworthy  to  decide  when  to  remove  for 
cause,  is  not  the  superior  officer  unworthy  to  de- 
cide when  to  reappoint  for  merit?  —  But  the  mis- 
chief of  the  foYtf-years  term  law  does  not  stop 
there.  Every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favor 
o)  a  four-years  term,  can  also  be  nrgdd  by  party 
managers  and  scheming  officials  against  reappoint- 
ments at  the  end  of  those  terms.  For,  how  is  ro- 
tation to  be  secured,  how  is  each  man  any  more 
certain  to  get  his  fair  share  of  office  under  short 
terms,  if  all  the  good  officers  who  ought  not  to 
have  been  removed  are  to  be  reappointed  at  the 
end  of  their  terms?  If  there  are  not  to  be  more 
changes  under  a  four-years  term  than  without  it, 
if  inexperience  is  not  to  be  increased,  and  skilled 
servants  whom  the  public  has  educated  are  not  to 
be  driven  out,  then  what  is  the  gain  of  the  short- 
term  law,  upon  the  theory  of  its  advocates?  It 
would  not  cause  rotation.  It  would  give  office  to 
no  more  office  seekers.  Every  patronage  monger, 
every  caucus  manipulator,  every  shiftless  office 
seeker  of  the  land,  every  aspiring  demagogue  long- 
ing for  more  offices  to  pledge  for  votes,  every  un- 
scrupulous chieftain  seeking  more  callow  officials 
to  tax  and  more  places  to  give  as  bribes,  every  La- 
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tense  partisan  believing  that  spoils  are  the  strength 
of  pakies,  and  that  rotation  in  office  is  a  vital 
principle  of  republics,  is  not  only  in  favor  of  a  four- 
years  term,  but  will  insist  on  true  Jacksonian  pro- 
scription during  that  term.  Can  any  argument  be 
necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  every  concession  to 
such  theories  but  intensifies  and  embitters  the  com- 
munistic, iwrtisan  and  proscriptive  spirit  which 
they  embody?  If  a  four-years  term  should  be 
provided  in  order  to  make  more  places  for  office 
seekers,  then  why,  upon  the  same  theory,  should 
not  terms  be  reduced  to  two  years,  or  to  one  year? 
When,  as  of  late,  the  ante-rooms  at  Washington 
are  crowded  with  office  seekers,  and  the  tables  of 
the  secretaries  are  loaded  with  office-begging  let- 
ters, why  should  clerks  be  allowed  to  monopolize 
their  places  for  four  long  years,  while  these  appli- 
cants are  pleading  for  their  share  of  the  offices? 
The  same  reasons-  are  Just  as  good  for  bringing 
down  the  term  even  to  two  months,  as  we  have 
seen  was  the  fact  in  the  Florentine  and  other  Ital- 
ian republics.  We  must  reject  rotation  as  a  prin- 
ciple, or  carry  it  to  its  legitimate  results.  If  the 
best  ability  and  character  for  serving  the  people, 
and  the  best  and  most  economical  administrators, 
be  not  the  standard  and  the  end  recognized  by 
law,  then  we  can  powhere  set  them  up  against  the 
claims  of  the  communistic  office  seeker  and  clam- 
orous patronage  monger.  —  The  proportion  of  fed- 
eral officials  to  the  population  ranges  from  one  in 
twenty-four  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  one  in 
640  in  Vermont,  and  one  in  1 ,500  in  (Georgia.  The 
average  seems  to  be  about  one  official  to  every  600 
of  the  population,  or  one  official  to  every  150  males 
and  females  with  some  competency  for  official  du- 
ties. The  greater  number  of  postoffices  in  the 
northern  states  gives  the  larger  ratio  of  federal  of- 
fices there.  That,  as  a  rule,  from  five  to  fifty  per- 
sons make  a  contest  or  claim  for  nearly  every 
vacancy,  is  well  known.  Will  this  demoralizing 
office  seeking  be  less,  will  the  feverish  and  selfish 
activity  of  parties  and  factions  which  it  stimulates 
and  feeds  be  diminished,  by  giving  a  four-years 
term  to  80,000  additional  offices  on  the  demand  of 
politicians  and  office  seekers  who  declare  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  right  to  office,  and  that  a  quad- 
rennial rotation  is  but  yielding  to  this  right  ?  Hav- 
ing>  by  proclaiming  rotation  to  be  a  principle  of 
republican  justice,  provided  a  place  for  one  office 
seeker  in  fifty,  shall  we  then  be  more  or  less  able 
than  before  to  resist  the  communistic  demand  of 
the  other  forty-nine  office  seekers?  Will  it  tend  to 
dissuade  them  from  demanding  removals  without 
cause,  or  to  make  them  better  satisfied  that  sena- 
tors hold  for  six  years,  and  judges  during  good 
behavior?  —  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out,  that 
terms  fixed  by  law  would  advertise  to  i>arties,  to 
every  office  seeker,  and  to  the  feudal  lords  of  pat- 
ronage, the  precise  dates  of  every  vacancy.  He 
must  know  little  of  office  seeking,  or  of  partisan 
methods  for  controlling  appointments,  who  does 
not  see  that  every  approaching  vacancy  would  be 
the  subject  of  deliberate  and  mischievous  bargains 
and  combinations  of  influence  for  filling  it    The 


appointing  power  would  be  solicited  for  pledges, 
men  of  prominence  would  be  pressed  for  reoatn- 
mendations,  party  leaders  would  be  besieged  for 
influence,  every  corrupt  element  and  every  pemi- 
cious  activity  of  politics  would  be  intensified  be- 
yond anything  yet  known.  For,  so  long  as  a 
removal  at  an  indeflnite  time  must  precede  an 
appointment,  there  is  a  great  imcertainty  as  to 
whether  any  vacancy  will  exist,  and  a  concentrated 
effort  by  patronage  mongers  at  a  dedsive  moment 
Is  generally  impracticable.  The  appoindng  power 
has  some  chance  of  self -protection.  An  inevitable 
vacancy  for  all  places  at  a  time  known  months  or 
years  before,  would  change  all  this.  The  poten> 
ttftes  of  patronage  would  ysrangle  over,  bargain 
for  and  apportion  every  vacancy  months  before  it 
happened.  — It  is  not  of  course  a  certainty,  if  a 
short  term  shall  ever  be  estaMished  for  ezecntive 
subordinates,  that  it  wjll  be  a  term  of  four  yean^ 
though  that  is  the  partisan's  favorite  period.  It 
may  be  a  term  of  six  or  more  years.  A  six-years 
term  would  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  changes  it  would  cause 
out  of  the  period  of  the  presidential  election.  But 
with  that  exception,  every  other  objection  urged 
against  short  terms  would,  in  large  measure,  bold 
against  a  term  of  six  years.  There  are  obvious 
reasons  why  a  six-years  term  would  be  preferable 
to  one  of  four  years,  as  there  are  why  a  term  of 
ten  or  more  years  would  be  preferable  to  one  of 
six  years.  And  competent  persons  would  doubt- 
less be  more  likely  to  take  an  official  place  and  to 
serve  for  a  moderate  compensation  under  a  tenure 
of  six  years,  than  under  one  of  four,  for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  they  would  still  more  incline  to 
the  public  service  for  a  moderate  salary  under  a 
tenure  having  regard  to  merit,  which  would  appeal 
both  to  their  ambition  and  to  their  sense  of  safety. 
A  four-years  or  a  six-years  term  for  a  young  man 
takes  him  from  business  experience  at  an  impor- 
tant period  of  his  life.  It  puts  the  man  of  family 
to  expense  in  adjusting  hiniself  to  his  position.  It , 
offers  to  either  only  a  dreary,  admonishing  uncer- 
tainty, little  inviting  to  a  person  of  prudence  or 
capacity.  When,  after  coming  into  the  service  at 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age,  a  four-years  train- 
ing by  the  government  as  an  accountant,  an  ap- 
praiser, a  nudl  distributer,  an  officer  at  the  mint, 
the  assay  office,  or  the  treasury,  has  made  the  offi- 
cial skillful,  well-informed,  and  valuaUe  as  a  pub- 
lic servant,  it  is  certainly  desirable  tliat  be  should 
remain  at  least  two  years  longer;  but  would  it  not 
be  yet  more  desirable  that  he  should  stay  so  long 
as  he  is  the  most  useful  man  for  the  place?  What 
good  reason  can  be  given  for  sending  away  a  val- 
uable official  at  twenty-six  or  thirty-^x,  on  merely 
showing  that  he  has  served  six  years?  Is  it  not 
plain,  that,  if  the  tenure  and  usage  should  say  to 
him,  **  8o  long  as  you  do  your  duty  promptly  and 
well,  and  maintain  a  good  character,  your  means 
of  living  will  not  be  taken  away,  nor  your  place 
given  to  another  without  good  cause,"  he  would  be 
stimulated  to  fidelity  in  a  degree  unknown  to  him 
who  can  hold  his  place  only  time  enough  to  leazn 
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its  duties  and  to  look  out  for  another?  The  gov- 
ernment will  never  be  most  economically  served, 
nor  gain  the  best  to  serve  it,  while  its  officials  are 
selected  or.  treated  as  needy  birds-of-passage,  in 
mercy  supported  to-day,  but  told  to  find  a  place 
elsewhere  to-morrow.  Who  will  deny  that  any  in- 
telligent man  will  engage  for  a  less  salary  and  be 
more  careful  to  do  his  work  well,  if  he  feels  that 
fidelity  and  efficiency  will  protect  him  against  be- 
ing discharged  without  cause? — It  may  be  insisted 
that  the  service  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
end  with  the  six  years,  but  only  terminate  in  case 
the  incumbent  should  be  held  unworthy  of  reap- 
pointment. This  theory  plausibly  presents  a  short 
term  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  removals.  It  con- 
templates, that,  at  the  end  of  the  service  of  every 
one  of  the  more  than  14,000  executive  officers 
whose  period  would  expire  within  each  year  under 
a  six-years  term,  there  would  be  a  special  inquest 
.  as  to  the  official  conduct  of  each,  and  a  Just  Judg- 
ment rendered.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  magni- 
tude of  such  an  undertaking,  which  makes  it  chi- 
merical. If  the  facts  which  this  theory  assumes 
be  true,  viz.,  that  during  the  previous  six  years 
the  official  superiors  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
merits  of  their  subordinates,  such  neglect  would 
prove  them  unworthy  to  decide  as  to  i^eappoint- 
ments.  If  these  merits  and  demerits  have  been 
known,  year  by  year,  no  special  inquiry  will 
be  needed.  The  unworthy  will  have  been,  or 
should  have  been,  removed.  Whose  duty  would 
it  be,  in  any  event,  to  conduct  that  inquiry 
and  decide  upon  reappointments,  except  that 
of  the  identical  superior  officers  whose  yearly 
and  daily  duty  it  now  is  to  keep  themselves  in 
that  regard  fully  informed,  and  to  make  re- 
movals day  by  day  whenever  good  cause  ex- 
ists ?  Since  that  obligation  can  not  be  increased, 
the  change,  if  any,  contemplated  in  official  su- 
pervision under  short  terms,  would  seem  to  be 
one  that  would  excuse  its  performance  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  Insufficiency,  insubordination, 
neglect  of  duty  for  party  work,  and  conduct — 
not  absolutely,  infamous  or  criminal,  perhaps — 
are  to  be  overlooked  during  the  term,  because  at 
its  end  there  is  to  be  a  grand  inquest.  In  other 
words,  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  of  officials 
in  the  higher  places,  and  the  experience  and  dis- 
cipline essential  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  lower 
places,  are  both  alike  to  be  reduced  to  short  meas- 
ure, as  a  part  of  the  benefits  of  short  terms. 
That  this  would  please  the  office  seekers,  patron- 
age mongers  and  partisans  most  clamorous  for 
such  tenns,  we  need  not  doubt.  On  any  other 
theory,  or  any  Just  or  defensible  theory  as  to  re- 
movals, it  is  plain  that  the  unworthy  would  all 
be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  six  years,  and 
that  all  those  left  at  its  expiration— whose  terms 
would  end — ^would  be  precisely  those  who  would 
deserve  a  reappointment;  which  of  course  shows 
the  term  to  be  unavailing  for  any  useful  purpose. 
If,  therefore,  the  officials  having  a  duty  of  re- 
moval are  to  be  trusted,  the  six-years  or  other 
short  term  is  needless,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 


trusted  to  make  removals  when  they  should  be 
made,  how  can  they  be  trusted  to  make  reappoint- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  terms?  Would  they  be 
improved  for  the  duty  of  reappointment  by  a 
statute  which  would  suggest  that  until  the  end  of 
terms  they  should  wink  at  the  delinquencies  of 
their  subordinates?  The  better  remedy  than  any 
short  term  would  be  to  enforce  far  more  sternly, 
and,  if  need  be,  by  the  aid  of  stringent  legisla- 
tion, the  duty,  declared  by  Madison,  and  implied 
in  the  constitution,  to  remove  for  adequate  cause, 
and  not  to  remove  without  it;  and  by  fit  reform 
methods  (which  can  not  be  explained  here),  to 
take  away  the  pressure,  the  threats  and  the  cor- 
rupt persuasions  which  now  make  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  so  rare  and  difficult.  Under 
such  a  system  the  unworthy  would  be  warned  off 
as  well  as  weeded  out  from  the  public  service.  — 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  with  fixed  terms,  either 
for  six  or  ten  years,  it  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  reappoint  valuable  servants  than  it  would  have 
been  to  retain  them  longer  if  no  statute  had  taught 
the  office  seekers  and  spoilsmen  the  doctrine  of 
rotation  and  removals  without  cause.  It  is  im- 
questionably  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
officer  too  cowardly  to  discharge  his  duty,  to  re- 
move during  a  term,  may  more  easily  get  excused 
by  reason  of  a  removal  made  by  act  of  congress; 
and,  so  far  as  that  kind  of  relief,  which  first  en- 
courages official  neglect  and  then  causes  it  t6  be 
forgotten,  is  an,  advantage,  it  must  certainly  be 
set  to  the  credit  of  short  fixed  terms.  With  the 
duty  of  making  removals  for  cause— which  would 
of  course  embrace  inefficiency  by  reason  of  age 
or  any  other  cause— fitly  discharged,  we  should 
hear  little  either  of  a  life  tenure,  which  is  utterly 
indefensible,  or  of  a  tenure  during  good  behavior 
merely,  which  is  inadmissible.  An  inefficient 
official  may  exhibit  only  good  behavior  in  the 
legal  sense.  Oood  behavior  and  efficiency  com- 
bined, are  the  true  basis  of  tenure  for  administra- 
tive officers.  Who  but  the  spoilsman,  the  x>arti- 
san  and  the  rotationist  in  theory — who  but  those 
who  deny  pure,  economical  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration to  be  the  supreme  ends — will  object  to  re- 
taining a  ministerial  officer  as  long  as  he  is  the 
most  useful  man  for  the  public  service? — There 
are  doubtless  some  who  think — and,  within  very 
narrow  limits,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reason 
— that  short  terms  would  impress  upon  the  offi- 
cials a  new  sense  of  respbnsibility  in  addition  to  « 
that  felt  toward  official  superiors,  a  responsibility 
to  public  opinion.  But  to  what  kind  of  public 
opinion?  The  fact  that  the  managers  of  small 
local  administrations,  open  to  the  view  of  every 
one,  in  towns  and  villages,  and  that  officers  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  feel  a  wholesome  responsibility 
to  public  opinion,  1b  a  natural  source  of  delusion 
on  the  subject.  If  that  sense  of  responsibility  is 
reliable  in  the  great  officers,  it  would  be  a  good 
reason  why  the  80,000  inferior  federal  officers 
should  be  elected  rather  than  appointed— ^why, 
in  short,  the  whole  theory  of  the  constitution 
should  be  abandoned.    The  greater  parts  of  our 
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system  would  be  indefensible.  It  is  because  such 
a  theory  is  illusory;  that,  under  our  system,  and 
under  that  of  every  civilized  state,  such  officials 
are  appointed  and  are  governed  by  superior  offi- 
cers. The  popular  Judgment  can  rarely  decide, 
with  intelligence,  how  far  bad  administration,  in 
a  great  office,  is  due  to  the  superior  officer,  or  how 
far  to  his  subordinates,  who  must  obey  the  in- 
structions. And  for  that  reason  all  good  govern- 
ments have  put  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  re- 
moval upon  the  superior— the  president,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  mayor,  whom  the  people  elect,  or 
upon  the  heads  of  departments,  and  hold  them 
responsible  for  their  subordinates.  Every  at- 
tempt by  the  legislature,  through  short  terms,  to 
substitute  for  the  true  responsibUity  to  the  execu- 
tive and  for  the  duty  of  removal,  a  new  kind  of 
responsibility,  is  therefore  not  only  a  l^:islative 
usurpation  of  executive  functions,  but  is  an  effort 
not  only  repugnant  to  our  constitution,  but  de- 
moralizing in  its  tendency.  The  shorter  the  term 
of  executive  offices,  the  more  difficult  and  unre- 
liable would  be  the  popular  judgment.  Make  the 
term  a  year  or  a  month,  and  will  any  candid  man 
say  that  a  popular  Judgment  upon  the  official  con- 
duct of  him  who  fills  it  could  exist?  What  do 
the  people  know  of  the  relative  merits  of  any  one 
of  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  subordinates  in 
a  department?  The  worst  administrations  of  later 
years— the  corruption,  partisan  proscription,  neg- 
lect of  official  duty  in  order  to  coerce  elections, 
political  assessments,  the  degradation  of  the  pub- 
lic servants  into  the  henchmen  of  chieftains  and 
senators,  the  bartering  of  places  for  votes — ^have 
not  been  originated  or  most  practiced  by  the  more 
subordinate  officials  to  whom  a  fixed  term  has 
never  been  extended,  but  have  grown  up  and  be- 
come most  intolerable  around  the  great  custom 
houses  and  postofflces,  at  the  head  of  which  are 
officers  holding  for  four  years,  confirmed  by  the 
senate  and  beyond  removal,  except  by  the  consent 
of  that  body.  If  the  many  thousands  of  post- 
masters whose  compensation  is  between  five  hun- 
dred and  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  were  given 
a  term  of  four  or  six  years,  and  were  made  con- 
firmable  by  the  senate,  like  the  postmasters  hav- 
ing a  higher  salary,  I  must  think  that  not  superior 
postmasters,  but  more  active  politicians,  would  be 
secured,  and  that  new  elements  of  vicious  and 
feverish  activity  would  be  added  to  our  municipal 
^  politics  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  It  would 
be  no  better,  if  postmasters  were  added  to  the  ex- 
cessive numbers  of  candidates  in  our  municipal 
elections.  The  fate  of  every  clerk  and  carrier 
would  be  involved  in  the  election.  Concerning 
most  of  these  new  confirmations,  at  best,  there 
would  be  the  same  vigorous  working  of  party 
machinery,  and  the  same  mischievous  combina- 
tion of  selfish  influences  which  now  distract  com- 
munities and  vex  congressmen  in  connection  with 
the  quadrennial  appointment  of  collectors  and 
postmasters  of  the  higher  grade.  Few  things  are 
clearer  in  our  politics  than  the  fact  that  a  large 
share  of  such  confirmations  are  determined  by 


mere  official  favor  or  partisan  interests.  Bare  in- 
deed is  it  that  the  administrative  capacity  of  tlie 
candidate  is  made  a  decisive  or  even  a  prominent 
issue.  The  case  of  Postmaster  James,  of  New 
York,  is  the  first  instance  in  our  history  of  the 
office  of  postmaster  general  being  conferred  by 
reason  of  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  per- 
son appointed.  —  There  are  doubtless  some  who 
favor  a  term  of  years  only  by  reason  of  an  as- 
sumed difficulty  in  bringing  about  removals.  That 
difficulty  grows  out  of  the  fpotZt-systcm  method 
of  making  appointments.  The  same  pressure  on 
the  part  of  great  politicians  and  members  of  con- 
gress which  crowds  the  service  with  their  un- 
worthy favorites,  keeps  them  there.  The  threats 
and  pleadings  which  foist  a  brawny  henchman,  a 
banlmipt  cousin,  or  a  favorite  widow,  upon  the 
national  pay  rolls,  are  repeated  when  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  remove  them.  The  competi- 
tive examinations  now  placed  at  the  gates  of  the 
public  service  will  not  only  exclude  the  unworthy, 
but  they  will  bring  in  those  who  would  have 
nothing  but  their  superior  merit  to  keep  them 
there,  and  removals  for  cause  wOl  be  easy.  They 
have  no  influence  to  back  them.  And  should  any 
superior  officer  decline  to  remove  for  cause,  he 
can  be  intpeached,  as  Madison  advised;  for,  when 
members  of  congress  and  chieftains  can  no  longer 
put  their  favorites  and  relatives  into  the  depart- 
ments, they  will  no  longer,  as  now,  have  an  inter- 
est to  prevent  the  arraignment  of  extravagance 
and  imbecility  in  the  executive  service.  British 
experience  has  confirmed  the  plain  suggestions  of 
reason  on  those  points.  — It  has  been  suggested, 
that,  since  competitive  examinations  are  veiy  of- 
fensive to  the  partisans  and  spoilsmen  whose  pat- 
ronage they  suppress,  the  need  of  them  in  a  meas- 
ure might  be  superseded  by  short  terms  of  oflloe. 
The  suggestion  is  not  even  plausible.  The  short- 
er the  term,  the  greater  the  need  of  ability  and 
business  experience  upon  entering  the  service; 
and  the  greater,  also,  the  need  of  thoroi^  com- 
petitive examinations  for  selecting  the  moat  oom- 
petent.  If  the  period  of  service.be  long,  even 
those  incompetent  at  the  start  may  be  trained  into 
usefulness  at  the  public  expense.  But  if  the  term 
be  too  short  for  such  education,  lai^  capacity 
must  be  required  at  the  start.  Make  the  tenn 
only  a  month,  and  the  public  work  would  be  ar- 
rested, unless  the  standard  for  admission  should 
be  greatly  raised.  While,  therefore,  competitive 
examinations  could  be  made  to  mitigate  some  of 
the  evils  of  short  terms,  such  terms  would  make 
competitive  examinations  indispensable.  —  It  is 
important  to  see  clearly  that  the  time  when  a  per- 
son should  leave  the  public  service  does  not  de- 
piend  upon  the  ittanner  of-  getting  into-  it,  but  i^pon 
his  usefulness  therein,  however  he  got  there. 
Whether  he  got  in  by  favor,  pressure,  or  competi- 
tive examination,  the  question  of  his  pr(^)er  term 
or  tenure  is  the  same.  Such  examinations,  and. 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  practteal  methods  of  civil 
service  reform,  except  the  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  the  short  term  acts,  relate  to  the  means  of  get^ 
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ting  into  the  service,  and  to  the  abuses  tiierewith 
connected.  It  is  only  the  specious,  unwairanted 
allegations  of  the  spoilsmen,  which  declare  a  de- 
pendence of  those  methods  upon  a  life  tenure  or 
long  term  of  office.  There  is  no  such  dependence. 
A  great  portion  of  the  removals  without  cause 
are,  however,  made  in  order  to  create  vacancies 
into  which  dependents  or  henchmen  maj  be 
pushed.  And,  since,  under  competitive  examina- 
tions, the  place  would  be  filled  by  whoever  could 
prove  himself  the  better  man,  this  pushing  would 
avail  little  or  nothing,  and  for  that  reason  imwar- 
ranted  removals  would  rarely  take  place,  as  the 
experience  of  such  examinations  at  the  New  York 
custom  house  and  postofflce  has  clearly  shown. 
While,  therefore,  such  examinations  would  tend 
to  make  a  tenure  more  stable  by  making  power- 
less the  corrupt  forces  which  cause  proscriptive 
removals,  I  repeat,  that  the  need  of  applying 
these  methods  would  increase  with  every  reduc- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  and  every  enfeeble- 
ment  of  tenure.  It  is  an  utter  misconception 
of  the  subject  to  claim  that  a  permanent  ten- 
ure of  office  is  an  incident  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations, or  any  further  a  consequence  of 
them  than  this,  that,  securing  the  better  man, 
they  make  it  more  easy  and  natural  to  keep 
such  men  as  long  as  the  public  needs  or  desires 
them.  —  But,  suppose  short-term  theories  should 
now  prevail;  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  near 
future  ?  Population  doubles  in  about  thirty-five 
years,  and  officers  increase  yet  more  rapidly. 
Men  now  vote  who  may  live  1o  see  more  than 
200,000,000  of  people  in  the  Union,  and  mora 
than  400,000  federal  officials.  —  Within  little  more 
than  a  decade,  the  life  saving  and  signal  service, 
the  national  board  of  health,  the  agricultural  bu- 
reau, the  bureau  of  education  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  have  been  added  to  the  public 
service,  and  some  of  them  may  soon  be  depart- 
ments. When  there  shall  be  200,000  postmasters 
and  500,000  federal  officers,  there  will  still  be  but 
one  president,  but  one  senate,  but  one  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  but  one  postmaster  general,  unless 
we  create  others  to  fight  off  the  office  seekers  and 
work  a  vast  machinery  of  office  filling.  Shall  we 
deliberately  create  an  official  term  which  will  re- 
quire the  refilling  of  nearly  100,000  of  these  places 
every  year,  in  addition  to  all  those  that  may  be 
made  vacant  by  removals  and  resignations  ? 
Washington  could  not  contain  the  office  seekers 
and  their  backers  who  would  swarm  there.  Could 
republican  institutions  long  survive  ?  —  Another 
consideration  connected  with  short  terms  must  not 
be  overlooked.  They  would  greatly  embarrass, 
if  not  defeat,  any  adequate  system  for  promotion 
based  on  merit  or  experience.  Four  successive 
presidents,  all  the  best  administrators  in  the  coun- 
try, and  every  well-governed  nation  of  the  world, 
have  insisted  on  promotions  for  merit,  tested  by 
experience,  as  essential  to  good  administration. 
When,  in  his  late  message.  President  Arthur  de- 
clared that  "  positions  of  responsibility  should  be, 
so  far  as  practicable,  filled  by  the  promotion  of 


worthy  and  efficient  ofiicers,"  he  affirmed  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  short  terms  are  utterly  repugnant, 
and  the  wisdom  of  which  the  best  experience  of 
the  world  affirms.  These  terms  are  en  arbitrary 
interference  by  the  legislative  with  the  executive 
department,  by  reason  of  which,  at  a  fixed  time, 
and  irrespective  alike  of  the  needs  of  the  public 
service,  of  the  merits  of  those  who  fill  it,  and  of 
the  wishes  of  those  responsible  for  good  adminis- 
tration, the  good  and  the  bad  alike  cease  to  serve 
the  people.  Every  worthy  officer  is  sent  away — 
in  substance,  removed — without  cause.  Promo- 
tion for  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  an  officer  is  more  valuable  for  his 
experience,  and  should,  if  otherwise  worthy,  be 
retained  for  that  reason.  Now,  it  is  quite  too 
preposterous  for  argument  to  pretend  that  such 
experience  can  be  secured  in  the  complicated  af- 
fairs of  government,  if  there  is  to  be  a  quadren- 
nial rotation.  The  very  theory  upon  which  such 
rotation  is  founded  is  but  a  declaration  that  the 
paramount  aim  of  the  government  is  not  the  most 
competent  officers,  is  not  to  stimulate  effort,  and 
retain  the  skilled  ability  it  has  educated,  but  to 
give  places  to  the  greatest  number  of  patronage 
mongers,  and  salaries  to  the  greatest  number  of 
office  seekers. —  But  it  may  be  asked  whether  some 
evils  may  not  attend  constitutional  tenure  for 
"inferior  officers" — a  tenure  during  the  coexist- 
ence of  good  behavior  and  efficiency — and  whether 
some  provision  may  not  be  wisely  made  for  those 
who  might  leave  the  service  poor  and  superannu- 
ated. We  can  not  speak  positively  of  the  future. 
When  evils  from  such  a  source  shall  be  developed^ 
then  will  be  the  time  to  meet  them.  At  present, 
surely,  there  is  not  too  much  trained  experience 
in  the  public  service.  It* may  be  that  the  aptitude 
and  inclination  of  our  people  for  change  of  call- 
ing, and  the  facilities  for  saving  and  for  securing 
employment  in  this  country,  Will  for  many  years 
prevent  the  need  of  legislation  on  such  subjects, 
which  in  the  old  and  densely  populated  countries, 
we  know  has  existed.  There  will  be  ample  time 
for  action  on  such  subjects  years  hence.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  an  abuse  which  does  not  exist, 
or  customary  to  legislate  against  evils  which  are 
only  imagined.  The  first  duty  is  to  provide  for 
bringing  the  most  competent  into  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  for  suppressing  patronage  and  the  arbi- 
trary removal  of  competent  public  servants.  We 
do  not  refuse  to  cure  the  sick  or  arrest  contagion, 
from  a  fear  that  the  future  may  have  an  excess  of 
population.  Our  business  men  have  not,  as  a 
rule — though  with  increasing  exceptions  said  to 
be  advantageous  to  employes— yet  made  provis- 
ions for  those  worn  out  by  faithful  labor  in  their 
employment;  and  whether  the  federal  government 
can  wisely  be  more  paternal  and  humane  is  a  ques- 
tion properly  left  to  the  future.  Much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  it.  Our  pensions  in  principle, 
and  our  retiring  allowance  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  for  federal  Judges,  directly  affirm  the  Justice 
and  utility  of  making  provision  for  faithful  offi- 
cers worn  out  in  the  public  service.    After  putting 
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out  the  flames  and  purifying  the  air  of  the  national 
household,  we  can  take  ample  time  for  improving 
its  attractions.  The  older  governments,  generally, 
and  Great  Britain  with  marked  success,  have 
made  such  provisions.  The  British  statutes, 
which  give  a  retiring  allowance  only  after  ten 
years'  faithful  service,  are  by  no  means  based  on 
a  theory  of  mere  benevolence.  They  are  justified 
not  only  as  enabling  the  government  to  secure 
its  servants  at  a  smaller  salary,  but  as  contributing 
to  their  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  office;  in  fact,  as 
being,  on  the  mere  score  of  economy  and  selfish- 
ness, a  manifest  gain  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
salary  and  the  allowance  are  thought  to  be  hardly 
more  than  the  salary  would  need  to  be,  on  the 
average  or  in  the  aggregate,  but  for  the  allowance 
upon  retirement.  This  experience,  extending  over 
thre^-fourths  of  a  century,  is  well  worthy  of  our 
study  whether  we  ever  have  occasion  to  make 
similar  allowance  or  not.  It  will  show  us  a  royal 
and  aristocratic  government  regarding  the  self- 
respect  and  comfort  of  those  who,  in  humble 
places, 'serve  it  faithfully,  with  a  care,  dignity  and 
regard  for  economy  which  are  not  quite  universal 
in  this  great  republic.  —  If  it  be  suggested  that 
such  allowances  befit  the  paternal  care  of  a  mon- 
archy, but  not  the  stern  justice  of  a  republic,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  every  subordinate  in  the 
British  service  who  can  receive  them  is  by  statute 
compelled  to  gain  his  place  through  superior 
merit  disclosed  in  a  stem,  open,  competitive  exam- 
ination, where  neither  blood,  wealth  nor  influence 
avail  anything;  while  it  is  only  in  this  republic 
that  a  great  officer  or  politician  can  privately  force 
his  blockhead  son,  his  discharged  housekeeper, 
his  servile  electioneering  agent,  or  his  bankrupt 
dependent,  upon  the  public  service.  —  Whenever 
the  time  may  come,  there  are  various  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  subject:  1,  we  may  fix  an  age 
beyond  which  "  inferior  officers  "  shall  not  remain 
in  the  service,  thus  sternly  excluding  dotage ;  2, 
we  may  fix  an  age  after  which  the  salary  shall 
rapidly  decrease,  which  would  prevent  full  pay- 
ment for  impaired  capacity,  as  well  as  cause 
.  seasonable  resignations ;  8,  we  may  pay  a  small 
fixed  Sum  on  retirement,  after  a  prescribed  peri- 
od of  meritorious  service  and  before  reaching  a 
fixed  age ;  4,  we  may,  on  retirement  any  time 
after  ten  years  of  such  service,  continue  to  pay  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  salary  receivable  at  the 
date  of  retirement,  which  is  the  British  system; 
5,  we  may,  after  the  official  has  reached  a  certain 
age  or  period  of  service,  retain  a  percentage  of 
his  salary,  to  be  paid  on  retirement,  which  will 
cost  the  government  nothing  and  yet  be  a  provision 
against  want;  6,  we  may  refuse  to  make  any  pro- 
vision whatever  on  the  subject,  dealing  with  the 
public  servants  according  to  the  severest  theories 
of  hostile  interest  and  business  relations;  or,  7, 
if  we  shall  find  the  executive  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments refusing  to>  remove  in  proper  cases  (after 
the  repeal  of  the  tenure  of  office  acts  and  relief 
from  party  and  congressional  influence  shall  have 
restored  to  them  a  real  liberty  to  do  so),  or  if  any 


bad  effects  shall  attend  the  restoration  of  tenure 
based  on  character  and  efficiency,  it  will  be  easy, 
if  desirable,  to  establish  a  term  of  years,  the 
length  of  which  should  be  determined  in  the  light 
of  such  experience,  and  not  upon  the  "spoila 
system"  theories  which  now  prevail.  Then  if 
competitive  examinations  shall  have  been  con- 
tinuously enforced,  there  may  be  neither  par- 
tisan interest  nor  prejudice  enough  left  to  em- 
bolden demagogues  to  seek  popularity  by  de- 
nouncing as  an  "official  class"  those  who, from 
whatever  grade  of  life,  have  worked  their  way 
solely  by  superior  merit,  and  who  can  hold 
their  places  only  so  long  as  they  continue  both 
upright  and  efficient.  How  can  that  be  a  dass^ 
into  which  no  one  can  be  bom,  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  open  competition  of  merit, 
through  which  nothing  can  be  taken  or  bran»> 
mitted,  and  in  which  no  one  can  remain  longer 
than  he  is  f  redy  retained  because  he  is  tlie  best  ser- 
vant of  the  people  ?  —  We  need,  and,  before  the 
time  for  action  sliall  arrive,  we  may  expect,  a  more 
intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  office 
getting  and  office  holding.  Of  what  use  to  ask  a 
legislator  who  believes  in  rotation,  who  holds  a 
tenure  of  merit  to  be  "un-American,"  who  has 
promised  ten  clerkships  to  cany  his  last  election, 
and  demands  a  consulate  and  a  postofflce  to  cany 
his  next  election — to  consider  the  subject  on  the 
basis  of  the  public  interest  ?  When  we  betto- 
comprehend  that  the  real  strength  of  parties  is 
adherence  to  sound  principles  and  the  enforcement 
of  good  administration;  when  we  are  prepared  to 
make  capacity  and  character,  and  not  influence 
and  favoritism,  the  tests  for  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic service;  when  the  states  as  well  as  the  nation 
shall  have  shown  courage  to  suppress  political 
assessment  and  the  official  coercion  of  elections; 
when  we  become  convinced  that  promising  places 
for  votes  is  the  worst  form  of  bribery,  and  that 
the  "  spoils  system"  is  as  demoralizing  to  a  party 
as  it  is  disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  the  country — 
then  we  shall  see  that  to  refuse  to  retain  a  public 
servant  because  he  is  faithful  and  efficient,  is  to 
refuse  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  Then,  and 
possibly  not  till  then,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  our  retiring  public  servants  upon  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  sound  principles.  Then 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  due  consideration  to  wat 
contributes  to  the  honor,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  public  service,  to  what  makes  it  attractive 
to  a  prudent  man  with  a  family  dependent  upon 
his  salary,  to  what  will  give  it  a  high  place  in 
public  estimation,  to  what  will  invite  to  it  young 
men  of  promise  by  assuring  them  that  merit  wfll  be 
the  condition,  alike  of  stability  and  of  promotion. 
DoRifAK  B.  Eaton. 

TEBBITOBIAL  WATERS  are  all  waters 
within  the  jurisdictional  limits  set  by  intematioti- 
al  law  to  an  independent  state.  Such  waters* 
comprise:  1,  inclosed  waters,  which  are,  first, 
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xivers,  lakes  and  other  inland  waters  wholly  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  a  state  ;  second,  if  the  bound- 
aries  of  a  state  are  rivers  or  lakes  or  other  inland 
waters,  unless  one  of  the  riparian  states  has  a 
good  title  to  the  whole  bed  of  the  same,  bound- 
ing non-navigable  rivers  to  the  middle  of  such 
Btreams,  bounding  navigable  rivers  to  the  middle 
of  their  deepest  channel,  and  bounding  lakes  and 
other  inland  waters  to  the  middle  of  the  same  ; 
and  third,  ports,  bays,  straits,  sounds  or  amis  of 
the  sea  within  (intra  fauces)  headlands  belonging 
to  the  same  state  not  more  than  two  mulne 
leagues  apart ;  2,  uninclosed  waters,  or  the  open 
sea  to  the  distance  of  one  marine  league  outward 
from  the  line  of  low-water  mark;  and,  when  bays, 
straits,  sounds  or  arms  of  the  sea  are  inclosed  by 
headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state  not  more 
than  two  marine  leagues  apart,  the  open  sea  to  a 
distance  of  one  marine  league  outward  from  a  line 
drawn  between  the  two  headlands.  —  The  law  re- 
lating to  inclosed  waters  is  well  settled.  The  state 
inclosing  them  within  its  naturally  extended  terri- 
tory has  a  right  of  ownership,  as  well  as  a  right 
of  jurisdiction,  over  them ;  and  in  order  that  the 
passageways  of  commerce  and  navigation  may  be 
subject  to  public  authority  and  control,  the  title 
to  the  land  under  water,  and  to  .the  shore  below 
ordinary  high-water  mark,  in  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes  (in  England,  and  in  states  which  have 
adopted  the  form  rather  than  the  substance  of  the 
English  rule,  tide  waters)  and  in  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  straits,  sounds  or  arms  of  the  sea  inclosed  as 
above  described,  is  vested  in  the  state  for  the 
public  use  and  benefit.  Although  a  state  is  enti- 
tled to  exclusive  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, over  its  inclosed  waters,  usage  gives  a  con- 
current criminal  jurisdiction  over  offenses  com- 
mitted on  foreign  vessel^  in  such  waters  to  the 
states  to  which  such  vessels  belong,  and  the  state 
entitled  to  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  will  not 
exerdse  it  in  such  cases,  the  parties  being  exclu- 
sively foreign,  unless  its  authority  is  invoked,  or 
unless  the  peace  of  the  country  is  disturbed.  — 
The  law  relating  to  uninclosed  waters  is  not 
thoroughly  settled.  It  is  the  historical  result  of 
the  assertion  by  different  states  at  different  times 
of  conflicting  claims  of  ownership  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  or  different  parts  of  the  open  sea. 
It  is  a  compromise  by  which  all  states  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  the  claim  of  ownership  over  any 
part  of  the  open  sea,  upon  the  express  or  tacit  as- 
sent of  all  the  states  that  each  state  is  allowed  an 
artificial  extension  of  its  territory  over  the  open 
sea  adjacent  to  its  coast,  to  such  a  distance  as  is 
necessary  for  its  defense  and  security.  —  When 
modem  international  law  had  its  rise,  few  parts  of 
the  sea  were  free  from  the  claims  of  some  Euro- 
pean state.  England  asserted  a  right  of  owner- 
ship over  theses  surrounding  Great  Britain  as  far 
as  the  coasts  of  neighboring  countries;  Spain  de- 
clared its  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  Portugal  sought  to 
bar  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
and  the  Indian  ocean;  Venice  claimed  the  Adriat- 


ic, Genoa  the  Ligurian,  and  Denmark  the  North 
seas.  Sailing  without  license  upon  some  of  these 
waters  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death,  and 
forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  goods.  Whether 
originating  in  capricious  assertions  of  brute  force 
or  in  substantial  services  done  in  policing  these 
seas,  many  of  which  were  then  infested  by  pirates, 
some  of  these  claims  were  so  far  admitted,  that  a 
right  of  control  became  established  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  payment  of  toll,  the  furling  of  flags 
and  other  sidutes,  from  which  even  kings  were 
not  exempt. — From  this  right  of  control,  as  ''a 
dissociation  of  the  ideas  of  control  and  property 
was  not  then  intelligible,  the  step  to  the  assertion 
of  complete  rights  of  property  was  almost  inevit- 
able." During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  assertions  of  proprietary  rights  based 
upon  prescription,  or  discovery,  or  police  services, 
or  papal  grant,  over  the  open  sea,  were  general, 
and  were  maintained  with  varying  success.  Tb^ 
physical  impossibility  of  obtaining  and  keeping 
exclusive  possession  of  any  part  of  the  open  sea, 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  consequent  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  ocean,  led  to  a  contest  between  the  advocates 
,  of  mare  daueum  and  those  of  mitre  Uberum,  which 
was  begun  in  1609  by  Grotius,  and  which  was 
ended  in  1824-5  by  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  last  of  these  "  vain  and  extravagant  preten- 
sions''— ^the  claim  of  Russia  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
north  of  fifty-one  degrees  north  latitude.  It  is 
now*  universally  admitted  that  the  open  or  high 
seas — ^the  ocean  and  all  connecting  arms  and  bays 
or  other  extensions  thereof  not  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  any  nation — are  not  the  subject  either 
of  property' or  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  right  to  navigate  these  seas  is  common  to  all 
nations  and  their  members,  and  can  be  abridged 
or  renounced  ohly  by  actual  consent.  —  The  first 
germs  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  tminclosed  ter- 
ritorial waters  are  discoverable  in  a  proclama- 
tion ^  of  James  I.  of  1604,  which  contains  the  two 
principles  which  now  limit  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  open  sea,  confining  it,  1,  to  a  rea- 
sonable distance,  and  2,  to  a  distance  within  which 
the  state  can  prohibit  violence.  Grotius,  while 
advocating  the  freedom  of  the  open  sea,  ad- 
mitted that  portions  of  it  might  be  occupied 
by  the  state  possessing  the  adjacent  land.  Bynk- 
ershoek,  in  1702,  formulated  the  modem  rule, 
which  is  based  upon  the  necessity  of  securing 
peace  and  protection  to  the  lives,  property  and  in- 
dustries of  the  subjects  of  states  who  live  upon 
their  coasts,  and  which  extends  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  state  over  so  much  of  the  open  sea  as 
can  be  defended  from  its  coasts.  This,  according 
to  Bynkershoek's  f  onnula,  was  as  wide  a  belt  of 
open  sea  as  could  be  effectively  commanded  from 
the  cotBt  by  cannon,  a  distance  which  subsequent 
writers  fixed  as  one  marine  league,  although  to 
the  present  time  it  is  often  described  as  a  distance 
of  a  marine  league  or  as  far  as  cannon  shot  wiU 
reach  from  the  coast.  To  continental  jurists  this 
suggestion  of  Bynkershoek  seemed  to  afford  a 
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reasonable  basis  for  the  settlement  of  conflicting 
claims  over  the  open  sea,  and,  though  widest  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  extent  of  territorial  wa- 
ters continued  for  a  century,  the  principle  has 
gradually  gained  recognition  that  any  control  oyer 
the  open  sea  to  be  valid  must  be  effective.  No 
mention  of  a  marine  league  belt  of  territorial 
waters  appears  to  have  been  made  in  any  English 
court  until  1801,  and  no  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  a  state  over  such 
waters,  and  their  extent,  was  made  in  any  En- 
lish  court  till  1876,  when  a  case  arose  (The  Fran- 
conia)*  involving  the  right  of  England  to  punish 
a  foreigner  for  an  offense  committed  while  on  a 
foreign  vessel  on  a  foreign  voyage  within  a  marine 
league  of  the  English  coast.  The  critical  review 
of  the  opinions  of  authoritative  writers  upon  in- 
ternational law,  then  made,  showed  that :  1.  All 
these  writers  acknowledge  the  right  of  a  maritime 
eftate  to  an  extension  of  its  territory,  in  a  qualified 
sense  of  the  word,  over  some  portion  of  the  ad- 
jacent sea  beyond  low-water  mark ;  2.  Though 
there  is  found  a  great  variety  of  opinion  among 
these  writers,  as  to  the  distance  to  which  such 
maritime  territory  should  be  allowed,  that  distance 
varying  (setting  aside  even  more  extravagant 
claims)  from  100  to  three  miles,  the  present  lindt, 
not  one  of  them  puts  such  distance  at  less  than 
three  miles  ;  8.  All  the  earlier  writers,  and  many 
of  the  later  writers,  maintained,  that  within  the 
zone  of  three  milas  the  state  had,  without  qual- 
ification, a  proprietary  as  well  as  a  terrifbrial 
right,  BO  that  it  might  at  its  pleasure  exclude 
foreign  ships  from  passing  along  the  same;  but 
that  others  of  the  later  writers  contended  that 
the  state  had  a  territorial,  but  not  a  (proprietary, 
right  over  the  zone,  or  that,  at  all  events,  the 
innocent  use  of  the  zone  by  foreign  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation  could  not  without  wrong 
be  interfered  with.  (2  L.  R.,  Ex.  Div.,  71,  122, 
128.)^  — But,  as  the  opinions  of  publicists,  even 
if  there  were  no  disagreement  among  them,  are,  at 
best, '  only  secondary  evidence  of  what  interna- 
tional law  is,  the  primary  evidence  of  the  fact 
which  these  writers  assert — ^the  existence  of  an 
international  agreement  to  treat  any  part  of  the 
littoral  sea  as  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of 
the  adjacent  state — must  be  sought  in  treaties  and 
usage.  What  these  disclose  is  most  authoritatively 
expressed  in  the  opinion,  delivered  in  the  leading 
case  above  named,  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum,  who  said:  "1.  Treaties,  It  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
rule  that  the  sea  surrounding  the  coast  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  so  that 
the  state  shall  have  exclusive  dominion  over  it, 
and  that  the  law  of  the  latter  shall  be  generally 
applicable  to  those  passing  over  it  in  the  ships  of 
other  nations,  has  never  been  made  the  Slibject- 
matter  of  any  treaty,  or,  as  a  matter  of  acknowl- 
edged right,  has  formed  the  basis  of  any  treaty, 
or  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discus- 
sion. It  has  been  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
writers  on  international  law.    It  is  true  that  the 


writers  who  have  been  dted  constantly  refer  U> 
treaties  in  support  of  the  doctrine  they  aaaeit. 
But  when  the  treaties  they  refer  to  are  looked  at, 
they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  two  subjects  only: 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obligatiaiis  of 
neutrality,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing.  In 
fixing  the  lindts  to  which  these  ri^ts  dkould  ex- 
tend, nations  have  so  far  followed  the  writers  on 
international  law  as  to  adopt  the  three-mile  range 
as  a  convenient  distance.  There  are  several  treat- 
ies by  which  nations  have  engaged,  in  event  of 
either  of  them  being  at  war  with  a  third,  to  treat 
the  sea  within  three  miles  of  each  other's  coasts  as 
neutral  territory,  within  which  no  warlike  open- 
tions  should  be  carried  on.  Again,  nations,  pos- 
sessing opposite  or  neighboring  coasts,  border- 
ing on  a  common  sea,  have  sometimes  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  agree  that  the  subjects  of  each  shall  ex- 
ercise  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing  to  a  given  dis- 
tance from  their  own  shores,  and  here  also  have 
accepted  the  three  miles  as  a  convenient  distance. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  treaties  made  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
the  fishery  Off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 
those  between  this  country  and  France,  in  relation 
to  the  fishery  on  their  respective  shores;  and  local 
laws  have  been  passed  to  give  effect  to  these  en- 
gagements. 2.  Usaffe.  The  only  usage  found  to 
exist  is  such  as  is  connected  with  navigaticHi,  or 
with  revenue,  local  fisheries  or  neutrality,  and  it 
is  to  these  alone  that  the  usage  relied  on  is  con- 
fined. Usage  as  to  the  application  of  the  general 
law  of  the  local  state  to  f  oreign^s  on  the  littoral 
sea,  there  is  actually  none.  No  nation  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  right  of  excluding  foreign  ves- 
sels from  the  use  of  its  external  littoral  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation,  or  has  assumed  the 
power  of  making  foreigners  in  foreign  ships  pass- 
ing through  these  waters  subject  to  its  law,  oth- 
erwise than  in  respect  of  the  matters  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Nor  have  the  tribunals  of  any 
nation  held  foreigners  in  these  waters  amenable 
generally  to  the  local  criminal  law  in  respect  of 
offenses."— So  far,  then,  as  it  is  settled,  the  law 
applicable  to  uninclosed  territorial  waters  is  as 
follows:  1.  The  rights,  whatever  may  be  their  de- 
scription, of  an  independent  state  over  such  wa- 
ters, are  created  by  international  law,  and  aie  evi- 
denced by  the  assent  of  nations  which  "  may  be 
expressed  by  treaty,  or  the  acknowledged  concur- 
rence of  governments,  or  may  be  implied  from 
established  usage,"  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
proof  of  assent  the  opinions  of  writers  on  inter- 
national law  are  relevant  only  as  tending  to  show 
what  claims  *  one  independent  state  may  exercise 
over  such  waters  without  interference  from  other 
independent  states.  2.  The  rights  of  an  independ- 
ent state  over  such  waters,  so  derived  and  so  ev- 
idenced, are,  first,  a  right  of  jurisdiction  limited 
to  the  protection  of  its  coasts  from  the  effects  of 
hostilities  between  other  states  which  may  be  at 

«"TeiTitorlal  Waters  Juriediction  Act  (18r?8),"  41  and  « 
Vict,  cap.  78,  notwitliBtandlxig  its  preamble,  Is  eadi  a. 
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war,  the  prerention  of  frauds  upon  its  customs 
laws,  and  the  regulation  of  fisheries;  and  second, 
a  usufructuary  right  to  fisheries.  Modem  writers 
who  affirm  any  proprietary  right  over  uninclosed 
maiginal  waters  unite  in  basing  it  upon  the  fact 
that  the  adjacent  "  state  has  admittedly  an  exclu- 
sive  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries"  in 
such  waters.  But  this  seems  to  he  more  accurately 
classed  as  a  usufructuary  rig^t,  for,  if  a  state  has 
any  proprietary  right  over  such  waters,  it  would 
seem  to  hare  the  exclusive  right  to  set  law  over 
them,  and  to  close  them  to.  foreign  vessels,  as  it 
may  close  its  ports,  whereas  it  Is  imiversally  ad- 
mitted that  foreign  ships  have  a^  trarmttu  over 
such  waters.  8.  The  internationally  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  above  enumerated  by  an  inde- 
pendent state  is  limited  to  a  distance  of  one  marine 
league  from  low- water  mark  on  its  coast.  —  There 
are  a  few  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule.  1. 
Local  pilot  laws,  which  require  that  a  pilot  shall 
be  taken  on  board  all  vessels  entering  certain  terri- 
torial waters  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  coast.  Such  laws  are  no  real  exception 
to  the  rule,  being  based  upon  the  principle  that  a 
state  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to  foreign  ships 
voluntarily  seeking  its  ports,  that  they  shall  not, 
without  complying  with  its  law,  enter  into  its 
ports,  and  that  if  they  do  enter,  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties  unless  they  have  previously  com- 
plied with  the  requisitions  ordained;  whether  these 
requisitions  be,  as  in  former  times,  certificates  of 
origin,  or  clearances  of  any  description  from  a 
foreign  port,  or  clean  bills  of  health,  or  the  taking 
on  board  a  pilot  at  any  place  in  or  out  of  its  Juris- 
diction before  entering  its  waters.'  Other  local 
laws  containing  provisions  alfecting  foreign  ships, 
or  foreigners  within  such  ships,  in  respect  to  acts 
committed  or  omitted  beyond  Che  marine  league 
belt,  are  referable  to  the  same  principle.  2.  Cus- 
toms laws  and  hovering  acts,  which  authorize  mu- 
nicipal seizures  beyond  the  marine  league.  "It 
will  not,"  says  Dana.^  "be  found  that  any  con- 
sent of  nations  can  be  shown  in  favor  of  extending 
what  may  be  strictly  called  territoriality,  for  any 
purpose  whatever  beyond  the  marine  league  or 
cannon  shot.  Doubtless  states  have  made  laws, 
for  revenue  purposes,  touching  acts  done  beyond 
territorial  waters;  but  it  will  not  be  found,  that, 
in  later  times,  the  right  to  make  seizures  beyond 
gach  waters  has  been  insisted  upon  against  the  re- 
monstrance of  foreign  states,  or  that  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  Judicial  precedent  now  stands  sus- 
taining such  seizures,  when  the  question  of  Juris- 
diction has  been  presented.  The  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  provide,  that,  if  a 
vessel  bound  to  a  port  in  the  United  States,  shall, 
except  from  necessity,  unload  cargo  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast,  and  before  coming  to  the 
proper  port  for  entry  and  unloading,  and  receiving 
permission  to  do  so,  the  cargo  is  forfeit,  and  the 
master  incurs  a  penalty  (Act  March  2, 1797,  sec. 
27);  but  the  statute  does  not  authorize  the  seizure 
of  a  foreign  vessel  when  beyond  the  territorial  Ju- 
risdiction. The  statute  may  well  be  construed  to 
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mean  only  that  a  foreign  vessel  coming  to  an 
American  port,  and  there  seized  for  a  violation  of 
revenue  regulations  committed  out  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  states,  may  be  confiscated;  but 
that,  to  complete  the  f oif  eiture,  it  is  essential  that 
ths  vessel  shall  be  bound  to,  and  shall  come  with- 
in, the  territory  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
prohibited  act.  The  act  done  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction is  assumed  to  be  part  of  an  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  revenue  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction.  If 
foreign  vessels  have  been  boarded  and  seized  on 
the  hig^  sea,  and  have  been  adjudged  guilty,  and 
their  governments  have  not  objected,  it  is  prober 
bly  either  because  they  wer^  not  appealed  to,  or 
have  acquiesced,  in  the  particular  instance,  from 
motives  of  eotaitj."  Phillimore  and  Twiss  both 
substantially  agree  with  Dana,  and  hold  that  Judg- 
ments affirming  the  legality  of  municipal  seizures 
beyond  one  marine  league  could  not  have  been 
sustained  if  the  foreign  state  whose  subject's 
property  had  been  seized  had  thought  proper  to 
interfere,  unless,  perhaps,  when  that  state  had 
put  in  force  or  at  least  enacted,  for  its  own  benefit, 
a  similar  municipal  law.  8.  The  waters  in  the 
centre  of  certain  straits,  gulfs  and  bays,  which 
central  waters  lie  outside  the  limit  of  a  marine 
league  from  any  of  the  adjacent  coasts,  are  claimed 
to  be  territorial  waters,  and  certain  gulfs  are  in 
actual  practice  so  treated.  France  appears  to 
claim  inlets  whose  entrance  is  not  more  than  ten 
miles  wide.  England  long  claimed  the  "  Queen's 
Chambers,"  these  being  waters  within  headlands 
as  distant  as  Orfordness  from  the  Foreland.  The 
bay  of  Conception,  in  Newfoundland,  which  pen- 
etrates forty  miles  into  the  land,  and  is  fifteen 
miles  in  mean  breadth,  was  recentiy  decided  to 
be  territorial  water  by  the  privy  council.  The 
United  States  claimed  Delaware  bay  in  1798.  "  Of 
practice,"  says  Hall,'  "there  is  a  curious  defi- 
ciency, and  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  many 
of  the  claims  to  gulfs  and  bays  which  still  find 
their  place  in  the  books,  are  more  than  nominally 
alive.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  anything  more 
definite  than  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  state  would  now  seriously 
assert  a  right  of  property  over  broad  straits  or 
gulfs  of  considerable  size  and  wide  entrance,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  conditions  of 
valid  maritime  occupation,  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  claim  either  to  basins  of  considerable 
area,  if  approached  by  narrow  entrances,  such  as 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  to  large  gulfs  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  their  mouth,  run  deep- 
ly into  the  land  even  when  so  large  as  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  or,  still  more,  to  small  bays,  such  as  that 
of  Cancale."  — The  United  States,  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  has  the  international  rights  and  is 
under  the  international  obligations  above  de- 
scribed, in  respect  to  the  open  sea  which  washes 
its  coast;  but,  being  a  federal  Union,  Jurisdiction 
and  ownership  over  these  waters,  as  between  its 
constituent  members,  are  regulated,  not  by  inter- 
national law,  but  by  the  terms  of  that  Union. 
Thus  it  has  been  decided*  that  the  article  of  the 
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constitution  which  describes  the  Judicial  power, 
and  extends  it  to  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  does  not  make  a  cession  of  territory 
or  of  general  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  vest  in  the 
United  States  the  shores  of  the  sea,  below  low- 
water  mark,  and  that  whatever  soil  below  low- 
water  mark,  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
is  the  subject  of  exclusive  property  and  owner- 
ship, belongs  to  the  state  within  whose  territory 
it  lies,  subject  to  any  lawful  grants  to  that  soil  by 
the  state  or  sovereign  power  which  governed  its 
territory  before  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  expressly  asserts,  ' 
that,  "  The  territorid  limits  of  this  commonwealth 
extend  one  marine  league  from  its  s^hore  at  low- 
water  mark.  When  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea 
does  not  exceed  two  marine  leagues  in  width,  be- 
tween its  headlands,  a  straight  line  from  one 
headland  to  the  other  is  equivalent  to  the  shore 
line.  The  boundaries  of  counties  bordering  on 
the  sea  shall  extend  to  the  line  of  the  state,  as 
above  defined."  So  the  counties  and  towns  in 
the  state  of  New  York  which  are  bounded  gener- 
ally on  Long  Island  sound,  comprehend  *  within 
their  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  oniinary  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  waters  between  their  re- 
spective shores  and  the  exterior  water  line  of  the 
state.  Subject,  then,  to  the  paramount  right  of 
navigation,  the  regulation  of  which  in  relation  to 
foreign  and  inter-state  commerce  has  been  granted 
to  the  United  States,  each  state  owns*  the- beds  of 
all  tide  waters  within  its  jurisdiction,  unless  they 
have  been  granted  away,  and  may  appropriate 
them,  to  be  used  by  its  citizens  as  a  common  for 
taking  and  cultivating  fish,  if  navigation  is  not 
thereby  obstructed.  In  like  manner,  the  state  owns 
the  tide  waters  themselves  and  the  fish  in  them,  so 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  ownership  while  run-, 
ning.  The  right  which  the  citizens  of  the  state 
thus  acquire  fs  a  property  right,  and  not  a  mere 
privilege  or  immunity  of  citizenship,  and  a  law  of 
a  state,  as  Virginia,  prohibiting  citizens  of  other 
states  from  planting  oysters  in  the  soil  covered  by 
her  tide  waters,  is  neither  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce nor  a  violation  of  any  privilege  or  immuni- 
ty of  inter-state  citizenship.  —  See  Phillimore's 
Cammentaries  upon  International  Law,  vol.  i., 
chaps.  4r-8,  Philadelphia,  1854 ;  Kent's  Commen- 
taries, 12th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  26-86;  Twiss'  Th^  Law 
of  Nations  (Time  of  Peace),  London  ed.,  1861, 
chap.  10;  Woolsey's  International  Law,  5th  ed., 
sees.  56-68;  Holland's  Jurisprudence,  pp.  297,  298; 
» Twiss'  Arts,  in  Law  Magazine,  1877;  •  The  Queen 
vs.  Keyn,  2  L.  R.,  Ex.  Div.,  pp.  68-240;  »Lush., 
Adm.,  295;  *  Wheaton's  International  Law,  chap, 
iv.,  sees.  177-206;  *  Hall's  International  Law,  pp. 
104-180,  Oxford,  1880;  •  United  States  vs.  Berans, 
8  Wheaton,  886;  ''Pub,  Stats,  of  Mass.,  title  1, 
chap.  1,  sec.  1,  and  title  6,  chap.  22,  sec.  1;  •  Mah- 
ler vs.  Transportation  Co.,  85  N.  Y.  852 ;  »  Jtfc- 
Cready  vs.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.,  891 ;  Territoriai 
Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  1878,  41  and  42  Vict., 
cap.  78;  Foreign  Belations  of  U.  S.,  1878,  pp. 
245-251.  James  Fairbanks  Colbt. 


TERRITORIES  (or  U.  S.  Hiotort).  Before 
the  American  revolution  the  thirteen  colonieB  were 
"territories"  of  the  British  emph«:  that  is,  they 
held  much  the  same  relation  to  the  British  empire 
that  the  present  territories  hold  to  the  United 
States.  They  had  many  political  privileges:  they 
had  assemblies  of  their  own,  which  made  their 
local  laws,  laid  their  local  taxes,  and  paid  their 
local  officers;  three  of  them  until  1691,  and  two 
of  them  thereafter,  elected  their  own  governors 
(see  Mabbachubbtts,  Conkbctici7t,  Rhodb  lair 
AND);  and  in  very  many  respects  all  of  them  were 
self-governing  commonwealths.  But,  whatever 
the  colonies  may  have  thought  of  the  matter,  in 
the  view  of  the  mother  country  these  privileges 
had  their  basis  in  the  continuing  will  of  the  Brit- 
ish sovereignty.  The  king  had  no  right,  the(»et- 
ically,  to  alienate  permanently  any  of  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  crown;  and  when  his  Judges  or  his' 
parliament  advised  him  that  any  of  the  privil^es 
which  he  had  granted  to  the  colonies  were  abased, 
or  proved  to  be  inherently  vicfous,  it  was  his  duty 
to  revoke  ^>r  alter  them.  Even  a  "'charter/' in 
this  way  of  looking  at  it,  had  no  inherent  sanc- 
tity; it  was  no  contract  between  king  and  people, 
but  a  grant  by  the  king  of  privileges  whose  per- 
manence was  conditioned  on  the  advantage  of 
their  results  to  the  mother  country.  Connecticut 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  its  own  governors 
down  to  the  revolution;  but  the  privilege  had  no 
solider  basis  than  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  was 
revoked  in  the  charter  of  1691.  Of  course  the 
colonies  saw  the  matter  differently.  (See  Reto- 
LUTiON.)  But  we  are  considering  now  only  the 
view  taken  by  the  sovereignty  in  both  cases;  and 
from  that  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
great  difference  between  the  status  of  the  colonies 
under  the  British  empire,  and  of  the  territories 
under  the  United  States.  Both  had  political  priv- 
ileges,  but  in  both  the  continuance  of  the  privi- 
leges was  dependent  on  the  continuing  will  of  tiie 
superior,  and  on  the  advantages  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  the  superior.  The  history  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  will,  it  is  confidentiy 
submitted,  show  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
American  over  the  British  colonial  policy.  In- 
deed, its  superiority  lias  become  so  apparent  that 
the  British  policy  has  of  late  years  been  radically 
altered  in  the  direction  of  the  American  policy. 
—  I.  AcQxnsrriON.  1.  Under  the  CoUnues.  Six 
of  the  colonies.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land (see  their  names),  had  defined  western  bound- 
aries; the  other  seven,  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  Vbginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  had  none,  unless  we  may 
consider  the  Pacific  ocean,  assigned  in  the  charten 
and  grants  of  most  of  them,  as  a  western  bonnd- 
ary.  There  were  some  irregularities.  The  bound- 
aries of  New  Hampshire  were  always  exceedingly 
vague;  and,  though  most  of  them  were  settled  bj 
convention  with  Massachusetts,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire authorities  asserted  an  indefinite  claim  to  the 
territory  to  the  west,  to  which  New  York  long 
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opposed  an  equally  indefinite  claim.    (See  Ver- 
mont.)   New  York,  as  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of  land  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  Hudson  river,  which  the  Dutch 
had  settled.    To  the  north  and  west  of  Albany 
there  was  a  vast  extent  of  Indian  territory,  whose 
tribes  had  either  been  conquered  by  the  Dutch  or 
had  made  treaties  with  them.    New  York,  there- 
fore, claimed  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  it,  without 
any  express  grant  from  the  king.      The  claim 
was  in  effect  recognized  by  the  king's  proclama- 
tion of  1768,  constituting  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  by  the  act  of  parliament  of  1774,  defining  its 
boundaries :  the  two  ran  the  boundary  line  between 
Canada  (Quebec)  and  New  York  very  much  as  at 
present.    This  really  satisfied  New  York,  and  yet 
that  colony,  perhaps  to  call  attention  away  from 
the  vagueness  of  its  acknowledged  title,  continued 
to  assert  a  much  vaguer  claim  to  still  further 
western  territory.     Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Virginia,   and  the  colonies  to  the  south,  were 
bounded  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean  in  their  grants. 
Virginia  (see  that  state)  asserted  that  her  northern 
boundary  ran  northwest,  Instead  of  west,  so  that 
her  territory  w^  continually  widening  as  it  went 
westward.    The  boundaries  of  Maryland  and  of 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  conflicted  with 
Virginia's  claim,  but  Virginia  yielded  in  these  re- 
spects, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  rest  of 
her  claim.    South  Carolina  had  really  been  given 
a  western  boundary  by  the  formation  of  the  col- 
ony of  Georgia,  which  cut  off  her  further  expan- 
sion to  the  west;  but  it  was  not  yet  known  whether 
-Georgia  covered  tiie  whole  western  boundary  of 
-South  Carolina,  and  the  latter  colony  claimed  that 
^  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  edge  of  its 
former  territory  still  remained.    If  there  was  any 
«uch  strip  it  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  wide. 
—  The  king's  proclamation  of  Oct.  7,  1768,  after 
-constituting  the  new  provinces  of  Quebec  and  the 
Floridas,  declared  it  to  be  his  "royal  will  and 
pleasure,"  as  to  the  territory  between  them,  '*  to 
reserve  under  our  sovereignty,  protection  and  do- 
minion, for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  *  *  *  all 
the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward 
of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea 
from  the  west  and  northwest."    This  was  clearly 
the  establishment  of  a  western  boundary  for  all  the 
colonies  which  had  hitherto  had  none;  and  the 
ground  of  the  establishment  was  as  clearly  the 
asserted  right  and  duty  of  the  king  to  modify  his 
grants  and  charters,  when  their  results  proved  to 
he  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.     The 
right  was  always  denied  by  the  colonies,  and  their 
resistance  to  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  which  led  to  the  revolution;  and  yet,  curi- 
-ously  enough,  when  independence  was  established, 
this  very  proclamation  was  asserted  by  the  states 
'Which  had  original  western  boundaries  as  a  valid 
.assignment  of  a  western  boundary  for  the  others. 
—  Virginia  hardly  showed  an  enterprise  in  assert- 
ing western  claims  commensurate  with  their  mag- 
nitude and  importance.    The  first  Virginia  ex- 
ploring party  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  in  1666;  but 


it  was  not  tmtil  1712,  under  Spotswood's  adminis- 
tration, that  the  country  beyond  the  mountains 
was  reduced  to  possession  Before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  settlements  had  crossed 
the  mountains.  The  organization  of  the  Ohio 
company  in  1748-9  was  due  to  individual  Virginia 
enterprise;  but  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
which  followed  it  (see  Wars,  I.),  Virginia  sup- 
ported the  company  with  her  whole  force.  The 
place  of  the  first  struggles,  though  now  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  was  then  supposed  to  be  in  Virginia. 
In  1774  QoY.  Dunmore  led  the  Virginia  forces 
against  the  Scioto  Indians,  and  compelled  them  to 
make  peace;  but  his  motives  in  the  expedition 
were  strongly  suspected  to  be  selfish.  The  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky  (see  that  state)  was  also  due  to 
individual  enterprise;  and  its  formal  establish- 
ment as  a  Virginia  county  in  1776  was  almost 
forced  on  Virginia  by  Greorge  Rogers  Clarke,  a 
Virginia  surveyor  resident  in  Kentucky.  Clarke 
at  once  became  the  champion  of  Virginia's  inter- 
est in  the  northwest.  In  1778-9  he  led  a  Ken- 
tucky force  into  Illinois,  and  conquered  that  ter- 
ritory and  Vincennes,  now  in  Indiana;  and  the 
whole  was  made  the  county  of  Illinois  by  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  But  little  attempt  was  made 
by  Virginia  to  incorporate  the  conquest;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  first  cession  in  1784  it  is  improb- 
able that  there  was  any  Virginia  government 
in  Illinois.  —  North  Carolina  asserted  her  west- 
em  claims  with  more  energy  and  success.  The 
first  assertion  was  due  to  individual  enterprise. 
The  first  settlement  of  Tennessee  (see  that  state) 
was  by  hunting  parties,  and  by  persons  who 
had  found  the  disturbed  state  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  royal  governor  unpleasant.  In  1776 
their  settlements  were  made  ''Washington  dis- 
trict "  of  North  Carolina;  and,  as  settlements  in- 
creased, other  counties  were  formed.  After  the 
first  session,  in  1784,  the  Tennesscans  revolted,  and 
formed  the  state  of  Franklin,  or  Frankland;  but 
North  Carolina  revoked  her  cession, and  suppressed 
the  Franklin  revolt.  The  authority  of  the  state 
was  thus  established  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi.  —  Other  colonies  dealt  in  nothing  but 
assertions.  None  of  them  made  any  practical 
effort  to  maintain  their  claim  to  territory  beyond 
their  present  western  boundary,  with  two  excep- 
tions. Connecticut  made  a  long  but  finally  un- 
successful attempt  to  oust  Pennsylvania  from  a 
part  of  her  territory  (see  Wyoming),  and  Massa- 
chusetts compromised  her  claims  to  the  territory 
of  New  York.  (See  New  York.  )  —  2.  Under  the 
Covfederation.  The  essential  importance  of  the 
western  territory  was  as  a  bond  for  holding  the 
states  together  during  and  after  the  revolution. 
The  revolution  was  imdoubtedly  begun  under  a 
vague  idea  of  separate  state  action  in  theory,  with 
a  controlling  necessity  for  national  action  in  prac- 
tice; and  the  articles  of  confederation  were  care- 
fully framed  with  the  view  of  securing  as  much 
of  the  former  and  as  little  of  the  latter  as  possible. 
(See  State  Sovereignty;  Confederation,  Ar- 
ticles OF.)  So  strong  was  the  particularist  feeling 
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in  the  different  states  that  they  were  only  held 
firmly  together  by  the  first  flush  of  the  war  feel- 
ing ;  and  as  this  influence  relaxed,  the  tendency 
to  disintegration  grew  more  plainly  evident.  At 
first  sight,  the  most  powerful  opposing  force  to 
this  disintegrating  tendency  was  the  common 
commercial  interest  which  grew  up  throughout 
the  states  (see  Federal  Pabtt);  but  the  posses- 
sion of  the  western  territory  was  a  more  powerful, 
though  more  silent,  force,  for  it  reached  states 
which  the  other  force  did  not  touch.  If  the 
western  territory  was  to  be  retained  and  utilized, 
but  two  courses  were  open:  to  allow  all  the  states  to 
engage  in  a  general  scramble  for  it,  in  which  each 
state  should  secure  as  much  of  its  claims  as  it  could 
enforce;  or  to  accept  it  as  national  property,  de- 
fend it  by  national  force,  and  govern  it  by  national 
authority.  To  allow  the  national  bond  to  break 
altogether,  through  the  default  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  would  have  had  the  former  result; 
and  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  at  last  gave  way  to  their  common  sense, 
and  they  chose  the  latter.  But  the  process  by 
which  they  were  brought  to  this  conclusion  made 
up  one  of  the  vital  issues  of  American  politics 
from  1778  until  1784.  —  In  the  beginning  congress 
seems  to  have  had  no  notion  that  the  western  lands 
were  national  property.  Among  its  measures  to 
raise  an  army,  Sept.  16,  1776,  it  promised  grants 
of  lands  to  officers  and  soldiers,  but  was  careful 
to  provide  that  the  money  necessary  "  to  procure 
such  lands"  should  be  assessed  upon  the  states 
like  other  expenses.  Oct.  15,  1777,  before  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  proposed  to  the 
states,  a  motion  was  made  in  congress  to  add  a 
provision  that  congress  should  be  empowered  to 
fix  the  western  boundaries  of  the  claimant  states, 
and  to  divide  the  western  territory  into  independ- 
ent states;  but  only  Maryland  voted  for  it. 
Clarke's  expedition  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1778, 
and  Virginia's  sudden  prospect  of  boundless  ter- 
ritorial wealth,  threw  the  apple  of  discord  among 
the  states.  Heretofore  the  claimant  states  had 
been  content  to  claim,  without  taking  active  steps 
to  enforce  their  claims;^  and  their  extreme  demand 
had  been  only  the  negative  provision  of  the  ninth 
article  of  confederation,  that  **  no  state  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States."  Ten  of  the  states,  all  but  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  had  already  ratified  the 
articles;  but  most  of  them  had  ordered  their  dele- 
gates to  propose  alterations  before  signing.  When 
the  proposed  alterations  were  considered  in  con- 
gress, June  22-25, 1778,  it  was  found  that  Maryland 
proposed  to  alter  the  ninth  article  by  empowering 
congress  to  fix  the  western  boundaries  of  the 
claimant  states ;  that  Rhode  Island  proposed  to 
alter  it  by  empowering  congress  to  sell  crown 
lands  within  the  states;  and  that  New  Jersey  only 
protested  against  the  article  as  it  stood,  as  unfair 
to  the  non-claimant  states.  All  amendments  were 
voted  down.  Eight  of  the  states  signed  the  arti- 
cles, by  their  delegates,  July  9;  North  Carolina, 
July  21 ;  and  Georgia,  July  24.    New  Jersey, 


Delaware  and  Maryland  refused  to  sign.  Kcw 
Jersey  yielded  first :  her  delegates  signed  the  arti- 
cles, Nov.  26,  1778,  relying  on  ''  the  candor  and 
Justice  of  the  several  states  "  for  cessions  of  their 
claims.    The  Delaware  delegate  signed  Feb.  23, 

1779,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that  his  state  was 
justly  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  territory  which 
had  been  won  "  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all" 
Maryland  was  now  the  only  obstacle,  but  it  proved 
for  some  time  insuperable.  Dec.  15,  1778,  that 
state  formally  instructed  her  delegates  "  not  to- 
agree  to  the  confederation,"  unless  the  ninth  arti- 
cle should  be  amended  as  she  had  desired;  and 
the  letter  of  instructions  demanded  that  the  west- 
ern territory  "  should  be  considered  as  a  oommon 
property,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  by  congress 
into  free,  convenient  and  independent  govern- 
ments, in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the 
wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct." 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  ofiScial  proposal 
of  that  extension  of  the  federal  system  which  had 
been  first  suggested  in  1777,  probably  also  by 
Maryland,  and  which  has  been  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  American  policy.  —  Maryland  held 
out  for  three  years;  and  during  that  time  the  arti- 
cles hung  fire.  At  first  her  opposition  threatened 
to  provoke  an  explosion,  for  some  of  the  claimant 
states  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  break  up  the 
Union  rather  than  surrender  their  claims.  Dec 
19,  1778,  Virginia  formally  ofi^ered  to  put  the  arti- 
cles in  force  with  any  one  or  more  states  whidi 
should  ratify  them  as  they  stood,  so  that  Maryland 
at  least  would  have  been  left  out  of  the  Union;  and 
Connecticut  agreed,  April  7, 1779.  But  Maryland 
remained  firm;  and  her  firmness,  and  perhaps  the 
discovery  that  Virginia's  claim,  if  allowed  in  full, 
would  neutralize  those  of  the  northern  states, 
gradually  tiuned  the  scale  of  opinion  against  Vir- 
ginia.. Feb.  19,  1780,  New  York  led  the  way  by 
empowering  her  delegates  to  agree  to  a  western 
boundary,  and  relinquishing  all  claims  beyond. 
The  ceded  territory  was  to  be  held  for  the  use  of 
"  such  of  the  United  States  as  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  alliance,"  and  for  no  oUier  pur- 
pose. By  this  New  York  really  gave  up  nothing, 
and  gained  a  certain  instead  of  a  doubtful  bound- 
ary. But  the  precedent  was  a  promising  one,  and 
congress  used  it  to  pass  a  resolution.   Sept  6, 

1780,  "earnestly recommending "  the  other dunh 
ant  states  to  follow  New  York's  example,  and 
"earnestly  requesting"  Maryland  to  ratify  and 
sign  the  articles.  This  was  followed,  Oct.  10,  by 
another  resolution,  in  which  congress  coinmitted 
itself  to  Maryland's  proposed  extension  of  the 
federal  system,  promising  that  the  territory  ceded 
should  be  "formed  into  distinct  republican 
states,  which  should  become  members  of  the 
federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, freedom  and  independence  as  the  other 
states. "  From  this  line  of  policy  congress  has  never  , 
swerved,  and  it  has  been  more  successful  than  \ 
stamp  acts  or  Boston  port  bills  in  building  up  an 
empire.  —  In  October,  1780,  Connecticut  offered  to 
cede  her  claims,  reserving  a  tract  along  Lake  Erie. 
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Jan.  2.  1781,  while  Arnold  was  ravaging  Virginia, 
that  state  offered  to  cede  her  claims  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  on  condition  that  congress  would  guar- 
antee her  possession  of  Kentucky  and  the  larger 
part  of  Tennessee.  Neither  of  these  offers  was 
accepted  hy  congress,  but  the  prospect  was  so  en- 
couraging, that  Maryland  at  once  empowenxi  her 
•  delegates  to  sign  the  articles,  and  they  did  so, 
March  1, 1781.  On  the  same  day  the  New  York 
-delegates  assented  to  the  westei-n  boundary  of  the 
state,  on  condition  that  the  same  guarantee  should 
be  given  to  New  York  as  to  any  other  state.  Thus 
the  articles  of  confederation  went  into  force  with- 
-out  any  real  settlement  of  the  territorial  question, 
for  the  only  cession  likely  to  be  accepted  had 
:amounted  to  nothing. — Oct.  80,  1779,  congress 
had  passed  a  resolution,  against  the  votes  of  Vir- 
^nia  and  North  Carolina,  recommending  Vir- 
ginia to  close  her  land  office  and  forbear  issuing 
land  warrants  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Oct.  29, 
1782,  the  persistent  Mainland  delegates  moved 
that  the  cession  of  New  York  be  accepted  by 
congress,  and  the  motion  was  carried  against  the 
vote  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  being 
divided,  and  Massachusetts  having  but  one  dele- 
gate and  no  vote.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  action  was 
to  get  a  fulcrum  from  which  to  operate  on  the 
claim  of  Virginia,  and  it  was  effective.  The 
^aim  of  New  York  to  her  own  territory  west  of 
Albany  was  derived  from  her  supremacy  over  the 
"  Six  Nations";  and  this  was  now  recognized  by 
.all  the  stales.  But  the  Six  Nations  had  always 
asserted  a  general  right  by  conquest  to  all  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  If  this  also  were  admitted, 
it  also  had  passed  to  New  York,  and  had  been 
•ceded  by  New  York  to  congress;  and  the  whole 
western  territory  was  already  national  property, 
without  the  formality  of  a  cession  by  Virginia  or 
any  other  state.  May  1,  1782,  a  committee  had 
made  an  elaborate  report  to  congress.  It  upheld 
the  claim  of  New  York  to  its  full  extent;  con- 
sidered the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  western  ter- 
ritory, including  Virginia's  claim,  to  be  already 
vested  in  congress  by  New  York's  cession  of  it; 
and  recommended  Virginia  to  make  a  new  and 
full  cession.  Consideration  of  the  report  was 
postponed,  but  it  was  evidently  high  time  for 
Virginia  to  cede  the  northwest  territory  abso- 
lutely and  gracefully,  if  she  desired  to  save 
Kentucky  and  her  land  warrants  there.  —  The 
act  of  cession  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  leg- 
islature, Oct.  20,  1788,  and  the  deed  was  ex- 
ecuted by  her  delegates  in  congress,  March  1, 
1784.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  terms  accord- 
•ed  to  the  state  were  sufficiently  liberal;  the  land 
titles  of  Virginia  settlers  were  to  hold  good;  the 
expenses  of  the  state  in  conquering  the  territory 
were  to  be  repaid  to  her;  100,000  acres  were  re- 
served for  Clarke  and  his  troops;  and  any  defi- 
ciency in  Virginia  laud  warrants  in  Kentucky  and 
'Tennessee  was  to  be  made  good  in  the  northwest 
territory.  The  ceded  territory  was  to  be  organ- 
ized according  to  the  federal  policy  wliich  con- 


gress had  outlined  in  October,  1780.  A  supple- 
mentary act  of  cession  was  presented  in  congress, 
Dec.  80,  1788;  but  this  was  only  to  conform  the 
original  act  to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Virginia's  cession  was  complete  in  1784. — Mas- 
sachusetts made  an  unqualified  cession  of  her 
claims  west  of  Niagara  river,  April  19, 1786.  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of*  Nov. 
13, 1784.  —  Congress  had  not  as  yet  accepted  Con- 
necticut's proffered  cession,  on  account  of  the  res- 
ervation of  a  tract  extending  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  120  miles  westward.  But  Connecticut 
had  loyally  accepted  the  award  of  congress  against 
her  in  the  case  of  Wyoming  (see  that  title);  and 
congress  at  last  accepted  her  cession,  May  26, 
1786.  April  28,  1800,  an  act  of  congress  author- 
ized the  president  to  deed  to  Connecticut  the  title 
to  this  **  western  reserve,"  on  condition  that  Con- 
necticut should  surrender  all  claim  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  abandon  any  claim  to  the  territory  with- 
in the  limits  of  New  York;  and  the  state  fulfilled 
the  conditions.  May  80.— Aug.  9,  1787,  South 
Carolina  made  an  unqualified  cession  of  her 
claims  west  of  a  line  from  the  head  of  Tugaloo 
river  to  the  North  Carolina  boundary.  The  actual 
cession  was  a  strip  of  land  about  twelve  miles 
wide.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  now  a  part  of 
Georgia  was  transferred  to  that  state  in  part  re- 
turn for  its  cession  in  1802.  —  The  South  Carolina 
cession  closed  the  formal  record  of  acquisitions 
of  territory  under  the  confederation;  but  there 
were  two  more  cessions,  which,  though  made 
under  the  constitution,  were  only  belated  com- 
pletions of  confederation  arrangements.  North 
Carolina  ceded  Tennessee  in  1784;  but,  before 
congress  could  meet,  and  accept  the  cession,  it 
was  revoked  on  account  of  the  anger  it  excited  in 
Tennessee.  Five  years  later,  this  feeling  had  dis- 
appeared. In  December,  17^,  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  made  another  cession  of  Tennessee, 
which  was  accepted  by  act  of  congress  of  April 
2,  1790.  The  North  Carolina  titles  and  military 
land  warrants  were  to  hold  good,  and  the  territory 
wss  to  be  organized  as  the  northwest  territory  had 
been,  **  provided  always,  that  no  regulations  made 
or  to  be  made  by  congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate 
slaves."  —  Most  difficulty  was  met  in  the  case  of 
the  claims  of  Georgia,  covering  the  present  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  north  of  parallel  81 '^ 
and  south  of  the  South  Carolina  cession.  It  had 
been  claimed  by  South  Carolina,  because  the  orig- 
inal gtant  to  the  Carolina  proprietors  covered  the 
territory  between  parallels  81°  and  86**  west  to  the 
South  seas.  But  the  proprietors  had  transferred 
their  rights  to  the  king;  the  king  had  formed  the 
colony  of  Georgia  in  1782,  and  given  to  it  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Altamaha  river  and  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  Savannah,  westward  to  the 
South  seas;  and  his  proclamation  of  1768  had  an- 
nexed to  Oeorgia  the  territory  between  the  Alta- 
maha and  the  St.  Mary  rivets.  In  1787  the  two 
states  made  a  treaty  at  Beaufort,  by  which  South 
Carolina  obtained  the  territory  afterward  ceded  by 
her,  and  Georgia  the  rest.    Georgia  took  no  steps 
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to  cede  her  share  to  the  United  States,  but  made 
preparations  to  reduce  it  to  possession.  (See Yazoo 
Frauds.)  April  7, 1798,  an  act  of  congress  organ- 
ized the  territory  of  Mississippi  (see  that  state),  but 
it  covered  less  than  half  of  the  present  extent  of  the 
state.  Its  southern  boundary  was  parallel  81;  its 
northern  boundary  a  line  due  east  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochie.  This  territory 
had  been  annexed  by  the  king  to  West  Florida, 
and  was  claimed  by  the  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion as  common  property  under  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1788.  Feb.  1, 1788,  Georgia  had  passed  an  act 
ceding  this  part  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  on  condition  of  being  guaranteed  the  rest 
of  her  claims.  This  congress  refused  to  do,  July 
15, 1788,  and  the  cession  fell  through.  Spain,  by 
the  treaty  of  1796  (see  Anksxationb,  I.),  aban- 
doned all  claim  to  this  part  of  the  territory,  and 
the  act  of  1798  proceeded  to  organize  it  into  a  ter- 
ritory, in  spite  of  (Georgia's  claims  to  it ;  but  the 
same  act  authorized  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  (Georgia  for  all  her  western 
claims.  Madison,  Gallatin  and  Lincoln  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners ;  and  the  act  of  May  10, 
1800,  gave  them  full  power  to  treat,  provided  that 
no  money  was  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  ceded.  April 
24, 1802,  the  commissioners  agreed  upon  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  (Georgia  was  to  cede  all  her 
western  claims,  and  receive  in  return  the  proceeds 
of  not  more  than  5,000,000  acres,  or  $1,250,000. 
Previous  titles  were  to  hold  good;  and  slavery  was 
not  to  be  prohibited  in  the  new  territory.  The 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  Georgia  act  of 
June  16, 1802,  and  the  act  of  congress  of  March 
8, 1808;  and  the  ceded  territory  was  added  to  Mis- 
sissippi territory  by  act  of  March  27, 1804.  A  pro- 
vision in  the  cession  for  the  extinguishing  of  Indian 
tides  in  Georgia  by  the  United  States  gave  some 
further  trouble.  (See  Cherokee  Case.)—- 8.  Ui> 
der  the  OonsUtvtion.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
is  treated  as  a  separate  article :  Aitnbxations.  — 
4.  Bight  of  Acquidtion.  It  must  be  evident  that 
there  was  an  essential  distinction  between  the 
acquisitions  of  territory  under  the  confederation 
and  under  the  constitution.  In  the  former  case, 
the  so-called  "acquisitions"  were  not  really  ac- 
quisitions at  all,  and  Maryland's  position  was 
correct.  The  territory  in  question  had  been  con- 
quered by  national  force,  and  the  nation's  title 
to  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  international 
recognition  of  its  boundaries.  The  "a^fquisi- 
tions"  were  merely  the  removal  of  the  cloud 
on  the  title  which  came  from  the  troublesome 
claims  of  the  states.  Under  the  constitution,  the 
acquisitions  were  real  acquisitions  of  originally 
foreign  soil.  —  But,  in  either  case,  the  mere  hold- 
ing and  organization  of  the  territory  into  inchoate 
states  is  fatal  to  the  notion  of  an  absolute  sover- 
eignty in  the  states.  We  may  call  the  nation  any 
question-begging  name  we  will,  federal  alliance, 
confederacy,  or  what  not :  but  it  is  a  nation  if  it 
can  hold  and  organize  territories,  and  in  due 
process  of  time  and  increase  of  strength  it  will  be 


prepared  to  vindicate  its  right  to  existence  ancf 
respect  against  all  comers.    And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  United  States  as 
a  nation,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  locate  any 
basis  for  the  right  to  acquire,  hold  or  organize  tbe 
territories.     Under  the  confederation,  congress^ 
had  no  right  to  exercise  any  power  not  expressly 
granted  to  it;  and  the  power  to  acquire,  hold  and- 
organize  territories  is  conspicuous  by  its  abeence. 
"All  this  has  been  done,"  says  the  "  Federalist,'* 
' '  and  done  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional 
authority. "   Under  the  constitution,  congress  was^ 
it  is  true,  empowered  to  "  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States."  (ArU  IV.^ 
§  8);  but  all  respectable  authorities  agree  that  this^ 
provision  referred  only  to  the  territory  ihen  (1 787-8)* 
*'  belonging  to  the  United  States,"  and  gave  no- 
power  to  make  future  acquisitions.   It  might  fairij 
be  argued,  that,  when  new  acquisitions  were  made,, 
the  power  above  stated  applied  to  them,  as  then 
"  belonging  to  the  United  States ;"  but  the  power 
to  acquire  is  not  there.    It  is  the  inherent  chanu;- 
teristic  of  a  sovereignty,  as  it  is  of  the  individual 
person,  and  in  neither  case  requires  a  permit  by 
charter.    It  is  clearly  stated  in  a  resolution  pro> 
posed  by  the  Maryland  delegates,  Sept.  13,  1783,. 
that  'Hhe  United  States  are  vested,  as  one  undi- 
vided and  independent  nation,  with  all  and  every 
power  and  right  exercised  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  said  territory;"    though  only 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  voted  for  it.    There  is- 
but  one  way  to  evade  this  conclusion,  by  the  sup- 
position of  a  temporary  suspension  or  informal 
alteration  of  the  organic  law.    Some  such  idea  is. 
advanced  by  Judge  Taney,  in  his  Dred  Scott 
opinion,  when  he  holds  that  the  states  had  a  ri^t 
to  accept  a  "cession  of  territory  for  their  common 
benefit,  which  all  of  them  assented  to;"  and  by 
Jefferson  (see  Annexations,  I.),  in  supposing  that 
his  unconstitutional  acquisition  of  Louisiana  could 
be  condoned  by  general  popular  acquiescence.  But 
neither  of  these  will  do.    The  former  lacks  the 
essential  confirmation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.   The 
dates  on  which  the  cessions  were  accepted  by  con- 
gress have  been  given  above,  and  a  reference  to 
the  Journals  of  congress  under  those  dates  will 
show  the  reader  that  there  was  not  one  cession  to 
which  "all  of  the  states"  assented.    The  Kev 
York  cession  was  accepted  against  the  vote  of 
Virginia,  with  two  states  divided ;  the  Virginia 
cession  against  the  vote  of  New  Jersey,  with  South 
Carolina  divided;  the  Massachusetts  cession  with 
New  York  divided;  and  the  Connecticut  cession 
against  the  vote  of  Maryland,  with  four  states 
divided.    The  only  doubtful  one  is  the  unim- 
portant cession  of  South  Carolina,  as  to  which 
there  is  no  record  of  the  vote.    Thus,  the  various 
cessions  were  not  accepted  by  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  sovereign  states,  but  by  an  actual,  though 
hardly  recognized,  national  power.    Judge  Taney 
was  bound  to  imply  unanimity,  but  his  conclusioo 
falls  with  his  innuendo.    Jefferson's  view  is  a  rank 
distortion  of  the  national  idea,  disguised  as  ultra 
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democracy;  and  it  ahows  the  proneneaa  of  man  to 
dreaa  in  familiar  garmenta,  and  re-baptize  with  a 
more  welcome  name,  an  miwelcome  fact  to  which 
he  can  no  longer  shut  his  eyes.  Jefferson  would' 
haye  been  the  first  to  reject  the  notion  that  a 
strong  popular  majority,  regardless  of  state  lines, 
can  rightfully  set  aside,  even  for  a  time,  the  or- 
ganic law;  yet  here  he  extends  the  idea  to  a  per- 
manent alteration,  rather  than  countenance  the 
idea  of  a  national  power  in  internal  affairs.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that,  without  the  recognition 
of  such  a  power,  the  acutest  man  must  be  puz- 
zled to  explain  the  right  to  acquire  territory;  and 
that  the  acquisition  of  territory  is  itself  the  bold- 
est exercise  and  assertion  of  national  power.  — 
II.  Oroanization  of  Tsbritoribb.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
has  a  double  object:  to  provide  for  good  goyern- 
ment  while  the  population  is  sparse;  and  to  en- 
courage their  development  into  self-governing 
conunonwealths,  and  their  incorporation  into  the 
federal  system,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  latter 
point  is  Uie  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  colo- 
nial system.  —  The  organization  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  from  which  have  since  been 
formed  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  has  been  considered  elsewhere. 
(See  Ordenancb  of  1787.)  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  the  government  was  at  first  vested  in  a 
governor  and  Judges,  appointed  by  congress  until 
1789,  and  bythe  president  thereafter;  that  they 
were  empowered  to  form  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
territory,  by  selection  from  state  statutes;  that 
congress  retained  a  negative  on  their  acts ;  but 
that,  when  there  should  be  5,000  male  inhabitants 
in  the  territory,  they  should  have  a  legislature  of 
their  own,  congress  still  retaining  the  veto  power. 
For  a  long  time,  a  territory  with  a  complete  legis- 
lature was  called  a  territory  of  the  first  class,  and 
others  territories  of  the  second  class.  There  are 
now  only  territories  of  the  first  class,  and  two  un- 
organized territories  (Indian  territory  and  Alaska). 
—  For  the  territories  within  the  original  limits  of 
the  United  States,  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  the 
model.  As  the  successive  territories  were  carved 
out  of  the  northwest  territory,  the  fundamental 
provision  of  the  organizing  act  was  that  "there 
shall  be  established  within  the  said  territory  a 
government  in  all  respects  sindlar  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  ordinance  of  congress,  passed  on 
the  18th  day  of  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be 
entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  rights, 
privileges  and  advantages  granted  and  secured  to 
the  people  bythe  said  ordinance."  The  organ- 
izing act  for  Wisconsm,  in  1886,  was  the  first  of 
these  which  was  very  daborate.  In  the  cases  of 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Ohio,  the 
organizing  acts  were  like  the  corresponding  acts 
for  northern  territories,  excepting  that  section  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  which  forbade  slavery;  but 
in  the  organization  of  Alabama,  in  1817,  the 
ordinance  of  1787  is  not  referred  to,  unless  it  is 


included  in  the  provision  that  all  laws  then  in 
force  in  the  territory  of  Mississippi  should  re- 
main in  force  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  — 
In  the  organization  of  the  territories  acquired 
under  the  constitution,  and  hence  beyond  the 
original  limits  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  follow  a  more  elaborate  scheme  of 
organization  than  that  of  the  original  territories. 
The  first  act  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  in  1808,  was 
simple  enough.  It  merely  empowered  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  all  civil,  military  and  Judicial 
officers  of  the  new  territory,  to  define  their  du- 
ties, and  to  support  them  with  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States.  It*  was  in  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism  over 
Louisiana,  and  may  suffice  as  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United 
States  over  the  territories  might  go,  if  a  wiser 
policy  were  not  the  rule.  In  this  case  the  despo- 
tism was  only  intended  to  be  temporary;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  territory  was  properly  or- 
ganized. As  this  was  the  model  regularly  followed 
afterward,  it  may  be  as  well  to  itemize  it.  1. 
The  governor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  president 
for  three  years,  to  be  the  executive,  to  pardon 
offenses  against  territorial  laws,  and  to  reprieve 
offenders  against  laws  of  the  United  States  until 
the  president  could  act.  2.  The  secretary  was  to 
be  appointed  for  four  years,  to  record  territorial 
acts,  and  to  send  copies  of  the  governor's  acts  to 
the  president  every  six  months.  8.  The  governor 
and  a  legislative  council  of  thirteen  members, ' 
appointed  annually  by  the  president,  made  up 
the  territorial  legislature;  and  its  acts  were  to 
be  sent  by  the  governor'  to  congress,  through  the 
president,  and,  if  vetoed  by  congress,  were  to  be 
void.  4.  The  Judges  were  to  be  appointed  for  four 
years  (see  Judiciart,  VI.);  but  trial  by  jury, 
habeoB  corpus,  the  privilege  of  bail,  and  moderate 
and  usual  punishments  were  secured  to  the  peo- 
ple. 6.  Specified  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  new  territory.  This 
was  really  a  territory  of  the  second  class.  When 
Missouri  was  formed  in  1812,  it  was  as  a  territory  . 
of  the  first  class.  Its  legislature  consisted  of  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  representatives  were  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  people;  they  were  to  nominate  eighteen 
persons,  and  out  of  these  the  president  was  to  ap- 
point the  legislative  council  of  nine.  In  all  cases 
the  territory  was  to  elect  a  delegate  to  congress, 
who  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  debate,  but  not 
of  voting.  (See  House  op  Rbfbbsbntativbb.) 
In  second-class  territories  the  delegate  was  reg- 
ularly chosen  by  the  legislature;  in  first-class 
territories,  by  the  people.  In  minor  points,  as  in 
the  term  of  office-holding,  boundaries,  etc.,  there 
were  constant  variations;  but  the  general  system 
has  been  as  above.  — It  will  easily  be  understood 
that  such  a  system  exerts,  from  the  beginning  of 
population,  a  steady  pressure  toward  the  exercise 
of  political  power  by  the  people;  and  that  it  is  so 
self-governing  in  its  action  that  it  can  correct  the 
dangers  of  early  border  lawlessness,  while  it  gives 
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more  and  still  more  power  to  the  people  as  the  pop- 
ulation becomes  fixed  and  settled.  At  the  same 
time  the  land  system  of  the  territories,  next  to  be 
referred  to,  has  been  steadily  operating  to  increase, 
fix  and  settle  the  population.  The  two,  working 
together,  inevitably  result  in  the  natural  and  sim- 
ple development  of  states.  In  this  manner  nine- 
teen territories  have  been  transformed  gradually 
into  states.  A  list  of  the  ratifications  or  admissions 
of  the  thirty-eight  states  (1883)  is  elsewhere  given. 
(See  CoNSTrrunoN,  I.)  Of  these,  the  first  thirteen 
were  origiBal  states.  Of  the  remaining  twenty- 
five,  four  were  formed  out  of  other  sCates,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia;  one, 
California,  was  admitted  as  a  state  before  it  was 
possible  to  organize  it  as  a  territory;  one,  Texais, 
was  annexed  as  a  state;  and  the  remaining  nineteen 
are  the  fruits  of  the  territorial  system.  In  the 
process  of  transformation,  it  has  been  usual,  since 
the  admission  of  Ohio,  that  congress  should  pass 
an  **  enabling  act,"  authorizing  the  people  of  the 
territory  to  form  a  state  government;  but  this  has 
not  been  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  7um,  since  the  ab- 
solute power  of  congress  to  admit  or  reject  the 
state  is  a  sufficient  safeguard.  (See  Florida, 
Iowa,  KaKbab,  Michigan.) — There  are  now, 
(1888)  eight  organized  territories,  all  of  the  first 
class,  Arizona,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming;  two 
unorganized  territories,  Indian  territory  and  Alas- 
ka; and  the  district  containing  the  national  capital, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  governed  directly  by 
congress  or  its  agents.  (See  the  names  of  these 
territories.)  All  of  the  organized  territories  are 
inchoate  states;  Dakota  has  already  applied  for 
admission;  and,  unless  peculiar  circumstances  in- 
terfere in  the  case  of  Utah  (see  Mobmons),  it  will 
probably  not  be  long  before  the  United  States 
will  have  no  organized  territories. — It  is  impos- 
sible within  reasonable  limits,  to  give  the  histori- 
cal geography  of  the  territories,  for  the  changes 
in  their  boundaries  and  areas  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. For  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
map  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  Hough's 
work,  cited  below,  and  to  the  analysis  in  Walk- 
er's statistical  atlas  of  the  United  States.—- III. 
LAin>  System.  (See  Public  Lands.) — IV.  Slav- 
EBY  IN  THB  Terbitobibs.  The  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  northwest  territory  is  else- 
where given  (see  Obdinancb  of  1787);  it  held 
good  in  spite  of  efforts  to  evade  or  abrogate  it. 
(See  Indiana,  Illinois,  Slavery.)  In  organiz- 
ing Tennessee  and  Mississippi  territories,  it  was 
provided  that  the  article  of  the  ordinance  prohib- 
iting slavery  should  not  be  enforced;  and  in  organ- 
izing Alabama  the  same  thing  was  done  in  effect 
by  continuing  the  laws  of  Mississippi  territory. 
No  act  of  congress  ever  established  slavery  in  a 
territory.  In  the  new  acquisitions,  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  the  territorial  organizing  act  practi- 
cally allowed  slavery  by  continuing  former  laws; 
and  the  same  thing  was  done  in  Missonri  and 
Arkansas  by  continuing  the  former  laws  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri.     ~ 


(see  CoMPBOMiSBS,  IV.)  ended  the  extension  of 
slavery  by  this  systete»  and  established  a  line 
north  of  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  For  fur- 
ther security,  all  the  privileges  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  were  guaianteed  to  the  people  of  Oregon 
territory  in  1848;  and  the  same  thing  was  done  in 
effect  with  Iowa  territory  in  1888,  and  Minnesota 
territory  in  1840,  by  guaranteeing  to  them  the 
privileges  of  Wisconsin  territory,  which  came  un- 
der the  ordinance.  No  such  provision  was  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  (see  that  title)  in  1854.  —  The 
acquisition  of  new  territory  from  Mexico  brought 
up  a  new  series  of  difficulties.  (See  Wiuiot 
F^ovTBO.)  California  took  care  of  herself  by  com- 
ing in  as  a  free  state.  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were 
organized  without  mention  of  slavery;  but,  when 
their  territorial  legiBlatures  passed  laws  practicaDy 
recognizing  slavery,  it  was  not  possible  to  unite 
both  houses  of  congress  in  vetoing  them,  and  they 
held  good.  Nevertheless,  when  the  territories  of 
Nevada,  Colorado  and  Dakota  were  organized, 
during  the  early  months  of  1861,  there  was  no 
mention  of  slavery  therein,  and  the  system  of 
slavery  had  the  benefit  of  the  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case.  (See  that  title.)  Finally,  in  1882  (see 
WiLMOT  Pboviso),  slavery  was  abolished  in  all 
territories  then  held  or  to  be  acquhcd.  —  See  (I.) 
Poore's  Federal  and  Stats  CfmetiitUione;  Beport  <f 
Regents  an  the  Boundaries  of  New  York;  authorities 
under  the  states  named;  (2)  the  leading  authority 
under  this  section  is  H.  B.  Adams'  Margiand^s 
Influence  in  Ibunding  a  National  (hmmonioeaUk; 
other  authorities  are  the  Journals  of  Congress  un- 
der the  dates  named  ;  Lamd  Laws  cf  the  United 
States  (1828) ;  the  authorities  given  in  Adams' 
notes;  Perkins' Annals  of  the  West  (1S4S);  Burnet's 
Notes  on  the  Northwesl  Territory  (1847);  Barber 
and  Howe's  Histonf  of  the  Western  States  (1853); 
Dillon's  History  of  Indiana  (1858);  Hildreth's  Ear- 
ly History  of  the  Northwest  (1864);  Blanchaid's  Dis- 
covery of  the  Northwest  (1B80);  Towle'a  Histor^i^the 
Constitution,  860;  1  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Gm- 
tUuHon,  168 ;  1  C\^\a*  Hilary  of  the  CknutUtiiioti, 
291;  St,  Clair  Papers  (1882);  1  Stat,  at  Large,  106, 
540  (acts  of  April 2, 1790,  and  April 7,  1798):  2  •&., 
56, 69, 229, 805  (acUof  April  28, 1800,  May  10, 1800, 
March  8,  1808,  and  March  27,  1804);  the  ceasionB, 
etc.,  are  also  given  in  1  Stat,  cU Large  (Bioren  and 
Duane's  edit.)  (II.)  See  authorities  under  Obdi- 
nancb of  1787 ;  the  organizing  acts  in  iStel.  eU 
Lnrge,  as  given  among  the  authorities  under  statra 
and  territories  named;  2  Hougfa's^mminii^  Ooa- 
tttUutions  (map);  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas  of  the 
United  States.  (III.)  See  table  4  in  1  Stat,  at  Large, 
a  list  of  acts  of  congress  in  regard  to  public  lands. 
until  1845;  Cutts'  Constitutional  and  Fdriy  Que»- 
tions,  161  (Senator  Douglas'  description  of  the  land 
system  and  its  operations);  Porter's  West  in  1880, 
585;  JBeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  O/See 
(1875);  Mins  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  i\rf£tf- 
Citl  Sisienee,  particularly  No.  8,  Shaw's  Local  O09- 
ernment  in  Illinois.  (IV.)  See  authorities  under 
the  states  and  other  articles  referred  to. 
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TEXAS9  a  state  of  the  American  Union,  and 
the  only  one  which  was,  before  its  admission,  an 
independent  state,  inth  powers  to  make  war, 
peace  and  treaties,  send  and  receive  ambassadors, 

•  etc.  It  was  at  first  a  part  of  New  Spain,  or  Mexico, 
the  American  claim  upon  it  having  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Florida  treaty  with  Spain  in  1810 
(see  Ankexationb,  II.);  and  it  participated  in  the 
successful  revolt  against  Spanish  authority.  Jan. 
31,  1824,  Mexico  framed  a  federal  constitution, 
which  went  into  force  Oct.  4.  Its  fundamental 
idea  was  like  that  of  the  United  States,  except 
that  it  established  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  state 
«hurch,  and  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  form  of 
worship.    March  11, 1837,  the  "  state  of  Coahuila 

.  «nd  Texas "  framed  a  state  constitution,  patterned 
after  that  of  the  nation  in  every  respect,  except 
its  18th  article,  as  follows:  "In  this  state  no 
X>er8on  shall  be  bom  a  slave  after  this  constitu- 
tion is  published  in  the  capital  of  each  district, 
and  six  months  thereafter,  neither  will  the  intro- 

•  duction  of  slaves  be  permitted  under  any  pretext." 
—  American  adventurers  had  already  begun  to 
•enter  the  more  thinly  populated  district  of  Texas, 
pretending  to  be  good  Catholics,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  April  1-18, 
1838,  in  convention  at  San  Felipe,  they  formed  a 
new  state  constitution,  more  closely  American  in 

•  design,  introducing  trial  by  Jury,  universal  suf- 
frage, and  the  right  of  petition;  but  it  was  never 
recognized  by  the  central  government.  When 
Santa  Anna's  new  Mexican  government,  Jan.  81, 

1885,  imdertook  to  abolish  the  state  governments 
and  transform  them  into  departments,  as  in 
France,  Texas  rebelled.    A  convention  at  Austin, 

•  Oct.  17  -  Nov.  18,  1885,  framed  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  adjourned  to  Washington,  March  1, 

1886.  On  the  next  day  after  reassembling,  it  made 
.  a  declaration  of  independence,  on  the  ground  that 

Santa  Anna  had  overthrown  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment and  established  a  military  despotism,  and 
that  the  compact  between  Texas  and  Mexico  had 
thus  been  broken.  (See  Secession,  II.)  Before 
its  final  adjournment,  March  17,  it  had  framed  a 

.  constitution  for  the  republic  of  Texas.  The  house 
of  representatives  was  to  be  chosen  annually,  and 
the  senate  for  three  years;  and  the  president  was 
to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  three  years,  but 
was  not  immediately  re-eligible.     '  *  All  persons  of 

'  color,  who  were  slaves  for  life  previous  to  their 

•  emigration  to  Texas,  and  who  are  now  held  in 
bondage,  shall  remain  in  the  .like  state  of  servi- 
tude."   Congress  could  pass  no  laws  to  free  slaves, 

>  or  prevent  immigrants  from  bringing  them  into  the 
republic.  Free  negroes  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
become  or  remain  inhabitants;  and  slaveholders 
could  not  free  slaves,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
congress,  and  on  condition  of  sending  the  freed- 
raen  out  of  the  republic.  Under  this  constitution 
Texas  maintained  her  independence,  which  was 
recognized  by  the  various  commercial  nations. 
The  story  of  her  annexation  to  the  United  States 
is  elsewhere  told.  (See  Annbxatioms,  III.)  — 
Boundaries.    The  eastern  and  northern  bound- 


ary of  Texas  was  fixed  by  the  Florida  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain.  (The  Ihie  will  be  found  under 
Annexations,  II.)  This  line  was  confirmed  by 
treaty  of  Jan.  12,  1828,  with  Mexico,  and  April 
25, 1888,  with  Texas.  The  southeastern  boundary 
was  natural,  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northwest- 
em  and  western  boundary  was  a  matter  of  far 
more  difficulty.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  Texas,  under  the  French  Louisiana 
claim,  to  which  the  United  States  succeeded  in 
1908,  and  which  the  United  States  abandoned  in 
1819,  extended  westward  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
that  its  reannexation,  in  1845,  should  cover  the 
same  territory.  All  this  argument  seems  need- 
less. After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  internal  decision  in  Mexico. 
The  ''  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas"  extended  to 
the  Rio  Grande;  but  the  national  existence  of  Tex- 
as was  as  much  a  secession  from  Coahuila  as  from 
Mexico,  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas  n^ver  extended  beyond  the  Nueces 
river.  It  is  true  that  the  Texan  congress,  Dec.  19, 
1886,  defined  the  western  boundary  of  the  repub- 
lic as  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  head,  and  thence  due 
north  to  latitude  42*,  about  the  latitude  of  Boston. 
But  such  a  paper  declaration,  whether  it  extended 
to  the  Nueces,  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  was  evidently  of  no  force  unless  success- 
fully supported  by  arms.  It  was  so  supported, 
and  the  authority  of  Texas  was  extended  up  to 
the  Nueces,  but  never  beyond;  and  the  effort  to 
carry  Texas  jurisdiction  beyond,  the  Mier  expe- 
dition, was  a  pronounced  failure.  Nevertheless, 
President  Polk,  in  1848,  assumed  authority  to 
order  the  American  forces  into  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  thus  brought  on  the  Mexican  war. 
(See  Wars,  V.)  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  fed- 
eral government  was  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. To  acknowledge  the  full  claims  of  Texas 
would  have  been  to  add  to  her  enormous  territory 
the  present  territory  of  Arizona,  and  a  large  part 
of  Kansas  and  Colorado;  to  deny  them  would 
have  been  a  confession  that  the  whole  nominal 
cause  of  the  war  was  fraudulent.  Feb.  11, 1860, 
Texas  formally  reaffirmed  her  boundary  of  1888. 
Sept.  9  (see  Comfromises,  V.),  congress  proposed 
the  following  northern  and  western  boundary  for 
Texas;  latitude  86*  80'  from  longitude  100^  west 
tQ  longitude  108**  west;  thence  due  south  to  lati- 
tude 82*;  thence  due  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Texas  was 
to  cede  all  claims  outside  of  the  boundary  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  to  pay  to 
Texas  $10,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  to  run 
fourteen  years.  Texas  accepted  the  proposition, 
Nov.  26,  and  the  boundary  was  settled.  —  The 
joint  resolution  of  March  1,  1845,  consenting  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  stipulated  that  "new 
states,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  in  addition  to  the  said  state  of  Texas, 
and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter, 
by  the  consent  of  said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof. "    Such  consent  was  given  by  the 
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convention  of  1866,  but  was  not  made  use  of  by 
Gongresa  at  tbe  time.  It  is  now  practically  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  such  consent  from  the  stale; 
and  its  size  must  remain  undiminished  untfl  the 
development  of  separate  interests  witliin  it  shall 
produce  a  division  naturally.  —  CoNBrmmoNs. 
The  first  constitution  of  the  state  was  framed  by 
the  convention  at  Austin,  July  4  -  Aug.  27,  1846, 
#hich  on  its  first  day  accepted  the  proposition  of 
annexation  made  by  the  United  States.  The  senate 
was  to  be  chosen  for  four  years,  by  districts;  and 
the  representatives,  chosen  for  two  years,  were 
apportioned  to  the  counties  according  to  popula- 
tion. The  governor  was  to  be  chosen  by  popular 
vote,  to  serve  two  years,  but  not  to  be  eligible 
more  than  two  terms  in  succession.  The  capital 
was  to  be  Austin  until  1850,  and  was  then  to  be 
fixed  by  popular  vote.  Judges  of  the  supreme 
court  were  to  be  appointed  for  six  years,  removable 
on  address  of  two-thirds  of  each  house.  The  slavery 
provisions  of  1885  were  retained;  but  trial  by  Jury 
was  reserved  to  slaves  accused  of  crimes  of  a  higher 
grade  than  petit  larceny.  The  constitution  was 
ratified  by  popular  vote  Oct.  18,  and  the  state  was 
admitted  by  Joint  resolution  of  Dec.  29, 1845.  The 
first  legislature  met  Feb.  16,  1846,  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  inaugurated  three  days  after.  Popular 
vote  in  1850  fixed  the  capital  at  Austin,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  —  A  convention  at  Austin, 
Feb.  10- April  2,  1866,  amended  the  constitution 
by  substituting  for  the  slavery  provisions  an  ab- 
olition of  slavery.  *  'African  slavery,  as  it  hereto- 
fore existed,  having  been  terminated  within  this 
state  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  of  arms,  and  its  re-establishment  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States."  By  ordinances  the  rebel  war 
debt  was  repudiated,  and  the  legislature  was  for- 
bidden to  assume  or  pay  any  part  of  it;  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  declared  null  and  void, 
and  "  the  right  of  secession,  heretofore  claimed 
by  the  state  of  Texas,  distinctly  renounced"; 
and  consent  was  given  to  the  division  of  the 
state.  The  action  of  the  convention  was  rati- 
fied by  a  light  popular  vote,  June  26.  —  A  re- 
construction convention  at  Austin,  June  1  -  Aug. 
81,  Dec.  7,  1868 -Feb.  6,  1860,  framed  a  state 
constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  popular  vote 
Kov.  80 -Dec.  8,  1860.  Its  first  section  declared 
its  purpose  to  be  "that  the  heresies  of  nullifica- 
tion and  secession,  which  have  brought  the  coun- 
try to  grief,  may  be  eliminated  from  future  po- 
litical discussion";  and  to  this  end  it  declared 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  und  laws 
and  treaties  made  and  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  to  be  the  supreme  law.  It  abolished 
slavery  and  forbade  the  importation  of  coolies ; 
gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  males  ov^r  twenty- 
one,  on  one  year's  residence;  made  the  number  of 
representatives  ninety,  and  of  senators  thirty, 
both  to  be  chosen  by  districts;  extended  the  term 
of  the  governor  to  four  years,  of  supreme. court 
judges  to  nine  years,  and  of  district  judges  to 
eight  years.    Persons  disqualified  to  hold  office  by 


the  14th  amendment  were  disfranchised.  The  or- 
dinance  of  secession  and  the  rebel  war  debt  were 
declared  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  The 
state  was  readmitted  to  representation  by  act  of 
March  80,  1870»  on  the  fundamental  condition  that 
the  constiitiation  should  never  be  so  amended  as  to- 
deprive  any  class  of  citizens  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, of  the  right  to  hold  «fllce,  or  of  school  rights^ 
as  there  secured.  —  The  presesit  constitution  was 
framed  by  a  convention  at  Austin,  Sept  6  -  Nov. 
24,  1876,  and  ratified  by  popuhir  vote,  Feb.  17, 
1876.  Its  principal  changes  were  the  substitution 
for  the  first  section  of  a  declaration  that  **  Texas 
is  a  free  and  independent  state,  subject  only  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States";  the  change  of 
numbers  to  ninety-three  in  the  house  and  thirty- 
one  in  the  senate;  the  reduction  of  the  ^vemor^s 
term  to  two  years;  and  the  provision  of  separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children,  but  with 
impartial  privileges  to  both.  —  (Governors.  J.  P. 
Henderson,  1846-7;  Geo.  T.  Wood,  1847-0;  P.  H. 
Bell,  184»-58;  Edwaiti  M.  Pease,  1868-7;  H.  6. 
Runnels,  1867-0;  Sam  Houston,  1850^1;  Francis 
B.  Lubbock,  1861-8  Pendleton  Murray,  1868-6;. 
A.  J.  Hamflton,  military  governor,  1866-6;  J.  W. 
Throckmorton.  1866-7;  Edward  M.Pease,  1867-70; 
Edmund  J.  Davis,  1870-74;  Richard  Coke,  1874-6;. 
Richard  Hubbard,  187^0;  Oram  M.  Roberts, 
1870-88.  — Political  Histort.  Until  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  there  was  never  any  real  opposi- 
tion to  the  democratic  party  in  the  state.  All  the 
governors,  congressmen.  United  States  senators 
and  state  officers  were  democrats.  In  1856  the 
popular  vote  for  the  Fillmore  electors  reached  88 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  with  this  exception  the 
democratic  popular  vote  in  presidential  elections 
was  always  during  this  period  over  70  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  Even  in  local  politics  the  extent  of 
the  state's  territory  was  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  the  rise  of  any  real  political  interest.  Even 
in  1861  there  was  very  little  political  contest.  The 
opposition  to  the  dominant  secession  party  was 
merely  a  variety  of  secession  feeling.  It  was  rep- 
resented by  the  governor,  Houston,  and  desired 
mainly  the  return  of  Texas  to  the  position  of  an  in- 
dependent republic,  and  fresh  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory on  the  side  of  Mexico.  With  this  design  the 
governor  for  some  time  refused  to  sunmion  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  a  convention.  The  confederate  states  par- 
ty then  issued  a  private  call  for  a  convention,  to 
meet  Jan.  28, 1861;  the  governor  3rie1ded,  and  sum- 
moned the  legislature  for  Jan.  21 ;  and  that  body 
legitimatized  tlie  convention,  stipulating  that  any 
ordinance  of  secession  should  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote.  The  ordinance  of  secession  wasi 
passed,  Feb.  1,  by  a  vote  of  166  to  7,  ratified 
by  a  popuhir  vote  of  84,704  to  11,285,  Feb.*28, 
and  went  into  effect  March  2.  The  convention, 
March  20,  declared  the  sent  of  Qov.  Houston 
vacant.  March  28,  the  constitution  of  the  confed- 
erate states  was  ratified. —  Until  1868  there  was  a 
steady  Infiux  of  slaves  from  other  southern  states; 
after  July  4,  1868,  Texas  and  Louisiana  were 
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isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy  by  the 
opening  of  the  Miasissippi.  The  close  of  the  rebell- 
ion found  Texas  with  an  increased  black  and  a 
decreased  white  population.  June  17, 1865,  A.  J. 
Hamilton  was  appointed  military  governor,  and 
under  his  control  the  convention  of  1866  was  held 
and  the  revised  constitution  adopted.  The  ' '  con- 
servative/' or  democratic,  party  nominated  Gov. 
Throckmorton,  who  was  elected  by  48,681  votes 
to  12,051  for  E.  M.  Pease,  republican.  The  new 
legislature,  almost  entirely  democratic,  refused  to 
ratify  the  14th  amendment,  and  requested  the 
withdrawal  of  federal  troops  from  the  state.  In 
1867  the  reconstruction  acts  took  effect.  March 
19,  Maj.  G^n.  P.  H.  Sheridan  took  command  of 
the  department.  He  almost  immediately  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  government,  and  re- 
moved Gov.  Throckmorton  July  80,  and  most  of 
the  other  state  officers  Aug.  29,  replacing  them  by 
republicans.  Aug.  29,  Sheridan  was  superseded 
by  Gen.  Hancock,  who  soon  came  into  collision 
with  the  new  governor,  Pease.  The  latter  dis- 
trusted the  state  courts,  and  wished  to  have  crimi- 
nals tried  by  military  commission,  which  Hancock 
declined  to  allow.  July  28,  1868,  Gen.  J.  J. 
Reynolds  took  command  of  the  state.  —  The  pro- 
visions of  the  reconstruction  acts  for  registration 
and  voting  had  reduced  the  democratic  party  to 
a  nullity.  In  the  dominant  party  there  were  two 
factions.  The  radical  republicans,  headed  by  E.  J. 
Davis,  wished  to  maintain  the  disfranchisement 
of  ex-rebels,  and  to  divide  the  state.  The  con- 
servative republicans,  headed  by  the  former  mili- 
taiy  governor,  Hamilton,  opposed  both  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  radical  programme.  The  lat- 
ter naturally  received  all  the  support  which  the 
democrats  could  give  them.  The  convention  of 
1868-9  was  stormy  throughout,  and  at  its  final 
adjournment  Davis  and  Hamilton  became  the 
opposing  candidates  for  governor.  Davis  was 
elected,  and  the  radicals  also  obtained  a  plurality 
in  the  legislature  over  both  the  conservatives  and 
the  democrats.  —  The  new  legislature  authorized 
the  governor,  under  specified  conditions,  to  declare 
martial  law;  and  organized  a  state  police  force. 
In  1870,  during  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  mar- 
tial law  was  accordingly  declared  in  three  counties, 
and  on  one  of  them  a  penalty  of  $50,000  was  im- 
posed and  collected.  The  legislature  protested 
against  this  action;  the  democrats  and  conserva- 
tives united  to  oppose  it ;  and  in  the  autumn 
elections  they  secured  three  of  the  state's  four 
congressmen.  In  1878  the  republican  party  of  the 
state  was  finally  overthrown.  *For  governor, 
Richard  Coke  had  85.549  votes,  and  Davis  42,668, 
and  the  democratic  majorities  for  other  officers 
were  equaily  heavy.  Jan.  5,  '1874,  the  state  su- 
preme coiut  declared  the  law  unconstitutional 
under  which  the  election  had  been  conducted. 
Gov.  Davis  therefore  refused  to  give  up  his  office, 
and  appealed  to  President  Grant  for  federal  troops 
to  support  him.  They  were  refused,  for  the  reason 
that  the  governor  had  signed  the  election  law,  had 
run  for  office  under  it,  and  ijihould  now  submit  to 


the  result  of  the  election.  He  then  desisted  from 
opposition.  Since  that  time  the  state  has  been 
overwhelmingly  democratic  in  all  elections.  In 
1880  the  vote  for  governor  was  166,808  for  Roberts, 
democrat;  64,872  for  Davis,  republican;  and  88,670 
for  Hamman,  greenbacker.  In  1882  there  were 
twenty-nine  democrats  and  two  republicans  in  the 
state  senate,  and  sixty-eight  democrats,  seven  re- 
publicans, six  independents,  and  twogreenbackers 
in  the  house.  One  of  the  state's  six  congressmen, 
1879-88,  is  a  democratic  greenbacker.  ~  Among 
the  political  leaders  of  the  state  have  been  the  fol- 
lowhig,  all  democrats  unless  otherwise  specified  t 
Richard  Coke,  governor  1878-7,  United  Statea 
senator  1877-^;  David  B.  Culberson,  congressman. 
1875-88;  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  congressman  185^ 
61,  military  governor  in  1862,  provisional  governor- 
1865-6;  Morgan  C.  Hamilton  (elder  brother  of  the 
preceding),  radical  republican  United  States  senator 
1870-77;  John  Hancock,di8trict  Judge  1851-5,con- 
gressman  1872-7 ;  Sam  Houston  (see  his  name); 
David  S.  Eaufmann,  representative  and  senator 
1881M5,  congressman  1846-51;  S.  B.  Haxey,  con- 
federate major  general,  and  United  States  senator 
1875-87 ;  Roger  Q.  Mills,  congressman  1878-88 ;: 
John  H.  Reagan,  congressman  1857-61,  confeder- 
ate postmaster  general  1861-5,  congressman  1875- 
88;  Thos.  J.  Rusk,  secretary  of  war  of  the  repub- 
lic 1886-8,  chief  justice  1888-42,  and  United  States 
senator  1846-56;  Gustave  Schleicher,  congressmani 
1875-9;  James  W.  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  seven 
voters  against  secession  in  1861,  governor  1866-7, 
congressman  1875-9;  Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  United 
States  senator  1860-61,  confederate  states  senator 
1862-5.— See  authorities  under  AmnexATiONS,  III. 
CoMPROMifiBS,  V.  ;  2  Poore's  Fbderal  and  8UUe- 
ComtUuUom;  2  Hough's  ^fi^nican  ConstUuUon*;^ 
Kennedy's  Bm  and  Progress  of  Texas  (1844);  H.  8. 
Foote's  Texas  and  the  Texans  (1841) ;  Rankin'a 
Texas  in  1850 ;  Olmsted's  Journey  through  Texas 
(1857);  De  Cordova's  Resources  and  Public  Men  of 
Texas  (1858),  16  Democratic  Bmeu>,  282  (the  pres- 
idents of  Texas) ;  Lester's  Sam  Houston  and  his 
BepubUe,  and  review  of  it  in  5  Whig  Review,  566; 
Yoakum's  HiO&ry  of  Texas  (to  1846) ;  Gouge's 
Fiscal  History  cf  Texas  (1852);  Jones'  Official 
Ckyrrespondence  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Texas 
(1859);  Green's  ExpedUion  against  Mier;  Kendall's 
Texan  Santa  Fi  Expedition  (1850);  Smith's  Rem- 
iniscenees  of  the  Texas  Republic  (1876);  Texas  Al- 
manac, 1878-5.  Albxandbr  Johnston. 

THIRD  ESTATE.  The  Tiers  hat  in  French 
history.  Few  political  pamphlets  made  so  great 
a  noise  as  that  published  by  the  Abb6  Si^y^s 
in  1789,  at  the  moment  when  France  had  elect- 
ed the  constituent  assembly,  and  which  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  terms :  ''What  is 
the  third  estate  ?  Everything.  What  has  it  been 
in  the  political  order  up  to  the  present  moment  ? 
Nothmg.  What  does  it  ask?  To  be  something."  * 

*  The  third  edition  of  this  pamphlet  has  this  note : 
"This  work,  written  during  UiNotabUtot  1788,  was  pnb- 
lished  in  the  first  days  of  JaDuaxy.  1789. 
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There  are  three  graye  errors  in  these  words.  In 
the  France  of  1789,  the  third  estate  was  not  every- 
thing. In  the  political  order  previous  to  1789,  the 
third  estate,  far  from  being  nothing,  was  daily  be> 
<toming  greater  and  more  powerful.  What  M. 
Si^yl^s  and  his  friends  asked  for  it  in  1789  was  not 
that  it  should  become  something,  but  that  it 
should  be  everjrthing.  That  the  third  estate  was 
not  everything  is  proved  by  the  revolution  of 
1789,  which  was  its  victory.  Whatever  may  have 
lieen  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  its  opponents,  it 
had  to  struggle  greatly  to  overcome  them,  and  the 
•struggle  was  so  violent  that  the  third  estate  was 
decomposed  in  the  struggle,  and  paid  dearly  for 
the  triumph  which  it  won.  Let  the  reader  com- 
pare to^lay  the  pamphlet  of  the  Abb^  Si^yte  with 
the  work  of  Jj^once  de  Lavergne  on  the  provincial 
assemblies  under  Louis  XIY.  (AuembUe*  prth 
undales  soua  LouU  XIV.),  and  he  will  see  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  documents,  that  if  the  third 
estate  was  not  everything  in  1789,  it  was  much, 
•enough  indeed  to  become  free  and  preponderant 
without  destroying  everything  that  was  not  the 
third  estate.  Excessive  pretension  arouses  intract- 
able resistance.  The  Abb^  Bi^y^  did  not  tell  all 
that  the  third  estate  was  in  1789,  nor  what  its  flat- 
terers wished  it  might  be.  What  his  words  con- 
tain is  not  the  truth  of  things,  but  a  revolutionary 
lie.  —  To  take  French  history  in  its  totality  and 
through  all  its  phases,  the  thh!d  estate  was  the 
•most  active  and  most  decisive  clement  in  French 
•civilization.  Considered  from  the  Social  point  of 
view,  and  in  its  relations  with  the  various  classes 
which  have  lived  together  on  French  soil,  what 
has  been  called  the  third  estate  progressively  ex- 
tended and  raised  itself,  and  first  greatly  modified 
and  then  decidedly  rise  above  the  others.  If  we 
look  from  the  political  point  of  view,  and  follow 
^the  third  estate  in  its  relations  with  the  general 
government  of  France,  we  shall  find  it  at  first  an 
ally  during  six  centuries  of  royalty,  laboring  in- 
cessantly for  the  ruin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  putting  in  its  place  a  single  power,  a  pure 
monarchy,  very  near,  in  principle  at  least,  to  abso- 
lute monarchy.  But  as  soon  as  it  gained  this 
victory  and  accomplished  this  revolution,  the  third 
•estate  sought  a  new  one ;  it  attacked  the  single 
power  which  it  had  so  much  contributed  to  estab- 
lish, and  it  undertook  to  change  the  pure  mon- 
archy into  a  constitutional  one.  Under  wliatever 
aspect  we  may  consider  it,  whether  we  study  the 
progressive  formation  of  French  society,  or  that 
•of  its  governments,  the  third  estate  is  the  most 
persistent  and  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which 
presided  over  French  civilization. — This  fact  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  recognize 
in  the  destinies  of  the  principal  nations  of  Asia 
and  of  ancient  Europe,  nearly  all  the  great  facts 
which  have  agitated  that  of  France ;  we  find  the 
mingling  of  various  races,  the  conquest  of  one 
people  by  another,  profound  inequalities  between 
classes,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  forms  of  gov- 
•emment  and  the  extent  of  power.  But  nowhere 
•do  we  see  a  class  appear  which,  beginning  in  a  very 


low  estate,  weak,  despised,  almost  imperoepdUe 
at  its  origin,  rising  by  a  continual  movement  and 
laboring  without  interruption,  gaining  strength 
from  time  to  time,  acquiring  successively  all  thai 
it  lacked,  wealth,  enlightenment,  influence,  power; 
changes  the  nature  of  society,  the  nature  of  the 
government,  and  at  last  becomes  dominant  to 
such  a  d^pree  that  one  may  venture  to  call  it  the 
country  itself.  More  than  once  in  the  history  of 
the  world  the  external  phenomena  of  thia  or  that 
political  society  have  been  the  same  as  these  men- 
tioned here,  but  the  similarity  is  merely  apparent. 
In  India,  for  example,  foreign  invasions,  the  pas- 
sage and  settlement  of  various  races  on  the  same 
soil,  were  frequently  repeated ;  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  The  permanence  of  castes  was  not  affected 
thereby ;  society  remained  divided  into  distinct 
and  almost  immovable  dasses— no  invasion  of  one 
caste  by  another,  no  general  abolition  of  the  rule 
of  castes  by  the  triumph  of  one  of  them.  After 
India  take  China  :  there  also  history  shows  many 
conquests  similar  to  those  of  Europe  by  the  Ger- 
mans; there  also,  more  than  once,  barbarous  con- 
querors settled  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  peof^ 
What  was  the  result  T  The  conquered  almost  ab- 
sorbed the  conquerors,  and  immobility  remained 
the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  social  condition.  In 
western  Asia,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Tuiks,  the 
gulf  between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  could 
not  be  bridged  over;  no  class  of  society,  no  event 
of  history,  had  the  power  to  abolish  this  first 
effect  of  the  conquest.  In  Persia  similar  events 
have  taken  place;  different  races  have  struggled 
and  mingled;  they  attained  nothing  but  invinci- 
ble anarchy,  which  lasts  for  centuries  without 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  country  and 
without  a  prospect  of  developing  a  civiliasation.  — 
Leaving  Asia,  we  turn  to  Grecian  and  Roman 
Europe.  At  the  first  glance,  we  seem  to  find  some 
analogy  between  the  progress  of  these  brilliant 
societies  and  that  of  our  own ;  but  the  analogy  is 
merely  apparent;  there  also  we  find  nothing  re- 
sembling the  third  estate  and  its  history.  The 
only  fact  which  has  appeared,  to  ingenious  nunds, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  struggle  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie of  the  middle  ages  against  the  feudal  aristoc^ 
racy,  is  the  struggle  between  the  plebeians  and 
patricians  of  Rome;  they  have  been  sometimes 
compared.  The  comparison  is  altogether  false. 
The  struggle  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians 
of  Rome  commenced  in  the  infancy  of  tiie  repub- 
lic; it  was  not,  as  in  France  in  the. middle  ages^ 
the  result  of  a  slow,  difficult  and  incomplete  de- 
velopment of  a  class  for  a  long  period,  very  much 
inferior  in  power,  in  wealth  and  in  credit,  which 
gradually  grows  in  extent  and  prominence,  and 
at  last  engages  in  %  real  struggle  with  the  highest 
class  in  the  state.  Niebuhr  has  proved,  in  his 
"  History  of  Rome,"  that  the  struggle  of  the  ple- 
beians against  the  patricians  was  a  consequence, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  prolongation,  of  the  war  of  con- 
quest, the  effort  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  cities 
conquered  by  Rome  to  share  in  the  rights  of  the 
conquering  aristocracy.    The  plebeian  famittes 
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i  the  principal  families  of  the  conquered  popu- 
lations ;  placed,  by  defeat,  In  an  inferior  position, 
they  were  none  the  less  aristocratic  families, 
formerly  powerful  in  their  city,  surrounded  by 
clients,  and  capable,  from  the  first  moment,  of 
disputing  power  with  their  conquerors.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  like  that  slow,  obscure,  pain- 
ful labor  of  the  modem  bourgeoisie  emancipat- 
ing itself  with  great  labor  from  the  bonds  of 
servitude,  or  a  condition  bordering  on  servitude, 
and  employing  centuries,  not  to  dispute  political 
power,  but  to  win  a  civil  existence.  The  more  we 
examine  the  more  we  see  that  the  French  third  es- 
tate is  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
one  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  civilisation 
of  modem  Europe.  —  Not  only  is  this  fact  new, 
but  it  has  an  altogether  special  interest  for  France. 
Nowhere  has  the  bourgeoisie,  the  third  estate, 
had  a  destiny  so  great,  so  fruitful,  as  that  which 
fell  to  it  in  France.  There  were  communes  in  all 
Europe,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Gkrmany,  in  Eng- 
land, Just  as  in  France.  Not  only  were  these 
communes  everywhere  to  be  found,  but  the  com- 
munes of  France  were  not  those  which,  as  com- 
munes, played  the  greatest  rdle  in  history  under 
that  designation  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
Italian  communes  gave  birth  to  glorious  republics ; 
the  German  communes  became  free  sovereign 
cities,  which  have  had  their  own  history,  and  exer- 
cised much  influence  on  the  general  history  of 
Qermany.  The  communes  of  England  allied 
themselves  to  a  part  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
and  formed,  together  with  it,  the  ruling  house  in  the 
British  parliament;  and  in  this  way  played,  at  an 
early  period,  a  powerful  part  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  The 'French  conunimes,  in  their 
period  of  activity  under  this  name,  were  very  far 
from  rising  through  such  political  importance  to 
this  historical  rank.  And  still  it  is  in  France 
that  the  population,  the  communes,  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, were  developed  roost  completely,  most  effi- 
ciently, and  ended  by  acquiring,  in  general  society, 
the  most  decided  preponderance.  There  have 
been  communes  in  all  Europe ;  there  was  really 
a  third  estate  only  in  France;  and  the  revolution 
of  1789,  surely  the  greatest  of  European  revolu- 
tions, was  the  work  of  the  third  estate.  —  Since 
the  outbreak  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes, 
liberal  or  illiberal,  of  that  mighty  event,  it  is  a 
commonplace  unceasingly  repeated,  that  there  are 
DO  longer  any  classes  in  French  society,  but  sim- 
ply a  nation  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  persons. 
If  it  is  meant  by  this  that  there  are  no  longer 
privileges  in  France,  that  is  to  say,  special  laws  or 
particular  rights  for  certain  families,  certain  es- 
tates, or  certain  occupations,  and  that  legislation 
is  the  same,  and  movement  perfectly  free  for  all 
through  all  the  degrees  of  the  social  scale,  it  is 
tme;  unity  of  legislation  and  similarity  of  rights 
are  the  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  civil 
society  in  France;  an  immense  and  excellent  fact, 
new  in  the  history  of  human  societies.  But  under 
the  mle  of  this  fact,  within  this  national  unity  and 
civil  equality,  there  exist  evident  diversities,  nu- 


merous and  cimsiderable  inequalities,  which  the^ 
unity  of  legislation  and  the  similarity  of  civil 
rights  neither  prevent  nor  destroy.  Among  own- 
ers of  real  or  movable  property,  land  or  capital, 
there  are  rich  and  poor;  there  are  large,  medium 
and  small  laKdkMniers.  The  great  landowners  may 
be  less  nuoEieioaBi  iAdl  less  wealthy,  the  medium 
and  small  may  ^BiDre^Hamerous  and  more  power- 
ful than  formeriy ;  tthat]  dbeanot  prevent  the  differ- 
ence from  being-  real;,  and)  great  enough  to  create, 
in  the  social  order^  eondltions;  profoundly  differ- 
ent and  unequal..  In  tbe'  profiessions  called  lib- 
era], which  live  by  tikeiii-sc&nce'andi  intelligence ; 
among  lawyers^  physicians,,  scholars-  and  literary 
men  of  every  kind;-  aam»  vise*  to  the  first  rank,, 
attract  business  and  success,,  acquire  fame,  wealth 
and  influence;  othera  satisfy-  the>  wants  of  their 
f  amilies  and  the  demands;  it  theii:  position  witli 
difficulty;  others  yet  vegetate  obscui^ery  in.  distress, 
almost  without  empToyment..  In>  other*  walks  of 
life,  in  which  labor  ia  chiefl3r  materilEil'  and  man- 
ual, there  are  also  varieties,  audi  inequalities  of 
condition:  some,  by  intelligence-  and  good  con- 
duct, accumulate  capital  and  enter-  into  paths  of 
ease  and  advancement;  ethers,  either  unintelligent 
or  indolent  or  disorderly,  remain  in  the  narrow 
and  precarious  conditions  of  existence  depending 
on  wages  alone.  In  all  the  extent  of  French  civil 
society,  in  the  midst  of  labor  as  well  as  property, 
the  diversity  and  inequality  of  conditions  appear, 
or  continue,  and  co-exist  with  the  unity  of  legis- 
lation and  the  similarity  of  rights.  — How  could 
it  be  otherwise?  Let  all  human  societies  be  ex^ 
amined,  in  all  places  and  times:  whatever  be  the 
variety  of  their  origin,  of*  their  organization,  of 
their  government,  of  their  extent,  of  their  dura- 
tion, of  the  kinds  or  degrees  of  their  civilization, 
three  types  of  social  condition  will  be  found  in 
them  all,  always  the  same  in  essence:  1,  men  liv- 
ing from  the  income  of  their  landed  or  movable - 
property,  from  land  or  capital,  without  seeking  to- 
increase  it  by  their  own  assiduous  labor;  2,  men 
occupied  in  working  and  increasing  by  their  own 
assiduous  labor,  real  or  personal  property,  land  or 
capital,  which  they  possess;  8,  men  living  by  their 
daily  labor,  without  income  from  land  or  capital. 
And  these  diversities,  these  inequalities  in  the 
social  condition  of  men,  are  not  accidental  facts, 
or  peculiar  to  a  given  age  or  country;  they  are 
universal  facts  produced  naturally  in  every  human 
society,  imder  circumstances  and  under  laws  dif 
fering  most  widely  from  one  another.  —  These 
facts  exist  in  our  time  and  among  the  French,  as 
they  have  in  other  times  and  places.  Modem  so- 
ciety in  France  includes,  and  will  not  cease  to  in- 
clude, social  situations  profoundly  different  and 
unequal,  whether  they  be  termed  classes  or  not. 
What  redounds  to  its  honor  is  this,  that  privilege 
and  immobility  are  no  longer  attached  to  this 
diversity  of  conditions;  that  there  are  no  longer, 
among  Frenchmen,  special  advantages  legally 
granted  to  some,  and  inaccessible  to  others;  that 
all  paths  to  advancement  are  open  and  free  to  all; 
that  personal  merit  and  labor  have,  in  the  career 
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of  men,  an  infinitely  greater  part  than  was  thein 
formerly.  The  third  estate  of  the  old  regime  ex- 
ists no  longer ;  it  has  disappeared  in  its  victory 
over  privilege  and  absolute  power;  its  heirs  in 
modem  society  are  the  middle  gtaww,  as  they  are 
•called  to-day;  but  these  classes,  inheriting  the  con- 
quests of  the  third  estate,  hold  them  on  new  con- 
ditions as  natural  as  they  are  imperative.  To 
protect  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  to  perform 
their  public  duty,  they  must  be  both  conservative 
-and  liberal ;  they  must,  on  the  one  hand,  attract 
and  rally  to  their  standard  the  remnants  of  the 
upper  social  circles  which  have  survived  the  fall 
of  the  old  r<^gime,  and,  on  the  other,  accept  fully 
the  upward  movement  which  the  whole  people  are 
taking.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  third  estate  of  the  ancient  regime  in  its  inter- 
oourse  with  the  aristocratic  classes  was,  and  long 
remained,  uneasy,  suspicious.  Jealous,  even  envi- 
ous; it  had  rights  to  obtain  and  conquests  to  make; 
to-day  the  conquests  are  made,  the  rights  are 
recognized,  proclaimed,  exercised;  the  middle 
classes  have  no  longer  a  motive  for  disquiet  or 
«nvy;  they  may  rely  on  their  dignity  and  their 
power.  With  respect  to  the  lower  classes,  their 
situation  is  not  less  h^py;  no  barrier  separates 
them  from  the  higher;  who  can  say  where  the 
middle  classes  begin,  and  where  they  end  ?  They 
were  formed  in  the  name  of  the  principles  of 
common  rights  and  general  liberty;  they  are  re- 
cruited, and  draw  new  forces  continually  from 
the  sources  whence  they  came.  To  maintain  the 
oommon  rights  and  liberty  of  all,  against  the 
retrograde  follies  of  absolute  power  and  privilege, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
mad  pretensions  of  leveling  and  anarchy,  is  now 
the  two-fold  mission  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
is  for  them  the  sure  means  of  retaining  pre- 
ponderance in  the  state,  in  the  name  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all,  of  which  they  are  the  truest  and  most 
•efficient  representatives.    (Compare  BouRasoisiB, 

fioCIALISM.)  GUIZOT. 

TIE.    (See  Parliaicbntabt  Law.) 

TILDENy  Samnel  Jones,  was  bom  in  New 

Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1814. 
He  spent  a  year  at  Yale,  was  graduated  at  New 
York  university  in  1888,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1841,  and  in  1845  was  elected  to  the  assembly. 
There  he  took  sides  with  the  radical  wing  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  barnburners  (see  that  title); 
but  when  they  were  forced  into  national  politics 
4is  the  free-soil  party,  he  retired  to  the  practice  of 
the  law.  He  was  little  heard  of  in  politics  until 
after  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  when  he  became 
chairman  of  the  democratic  state  committee.  In 
this  position  he  came  into  flat  antagonism  with 
the  Tweed  ring  of  New  York  city  in  1869-70,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  ring's  overthrow  in  1871. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  democrats, 
and  in  this  position  attacked  and  overthrew  the 
canal  ring  of  western  New  York  in  1875.  He  had 
now  become  so  widely  and  favorably  known  that 


in  1876  his  party  nominated  him  for  preaideiit. 
It  was  finally  deckled  (see  Elbctorai.  ComaB- 
BiON)  that  he  had  received  but  184  out  of  9t» 
electoral  votes,  and  was  not  elected.  His  sup- 
porters have  never  accepted  this  decision  as  mor- 
ally binding,  and  have  always  insisted,  that,  if 
Hayes  was  president  defado,  TUden  was  president 
de  jure;  that  the  commission's  conclusion  was 
reached  by  so  applying  legal  rules  as  to  exclude 
necessary  testimony;  and  that  the  action  of  the 
returning  boards  was  so  confessedly  corrupt  that 
the  commission  did  not  dare  to  examine  it.  Some 
one,  during  the  pendency  of  the  case,  seems  to 
have  concluded  that  the  returning  boards  were  so 
corrupt  that  there  would  be  no  moral  wrong  in 
bribing  them  to  act  correctly ;  and  the  congres- 
sional committee,  the  so-called  "Potter  commit- 
tee," which  afterward  investigated  the  election, 
discovered  a  great  mass  of  cipher  telegrams,  which, 
when  deciphered,  proved  to  be  n^otiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  returning  boards.  Mr.  Tildea 
denied  all  knowledge  of  any  such  n^otiations; 
but,  though  none  of  the  telegrams  were  traced 
directly  to  him,  all  of  them  were  fathered  upon 
persons  so  nearly  connected  with  him,  by  mar- 
riage or  close  political  confidence,  that  the  whole 
affair  has  proved  an  insuperable  barrier  to  Mr. 
Tiden's  further  career.  To  the  standing  demo- 
cratic charge  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  his 
election,  it  enabled  the  republicans  to  reply  that 
he  had  only  failed  in  the  effort  to  defraud  Hayes 
of  his  election.  Both  parties  were  thus  content 
to  argue  from  their  own  premises;  and  neither  ven- 
tured to  bring  the  counter-charges  to  a  direct  issue 
in  1880r  by  renominating  the  candidates  of  1876. 
See  Cook's  Lffe  cf  TOden';  Proeeedinge  of  the 
Electoral  OommMon;  125  Iforth  American  Bevum^ 
1, 198(Black'sandStoughton'sarticle8);  27  Jfotion, 
217,  260.  Alexander  JoHzraroH. 

TIMES-SPIRIT,  The.    (See  Zbttgeibt.) 

TOMPKINSy  Daniel  D«,  vtoepresident  of  the 
United  States  1817-26,  was  bom  at  Searsdale, 
N.  Y.,  June  21, 1774,  and  died  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  T.,  June  11,  1826.  He  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  in  1796,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1797,  was  state  supreme  court  justice  1804-7,  and 
democratic  governor  of  the  state  1807-17.  His 
service  as  governor  was  marked  by  great  sacrifices 
of  his  personal  credit  in  maintaining  the  federal 
government  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  thus  be- 
came so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  most  unhappily.  Bee 
1,  2  Hanmiond's  Potitieal  Butory  of  Ifeuf  York 
(index) ;  Jenkins'  laoee  of  the  QotemiOT$  of  Nem 
York,  169.  A.  J. 

TON-KIN.    (See  ToNQunr.) 

TON<)UIN  (ToNChKmG  or  Tun-xih).  This 
northern  province  of  the  empire  of  Annam,  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  occupying  the  lower  basin 
of  the  Hong-kiang  (Red  river)  derives  its  geo- 
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graphical  and  commercial  importance  from  its 
^asy  access  into  the  rich  Chinese  province  of  Yun- 
nan. The  Hong-kiang  is  practically  a  navigable 
43tream,  and  the  three  southern  provinces  of  China, 
Ewang-tung,  Ewang-si  and  Yunnan  border  on 
Tonquin,  which  has  a  coast  sufficiently  accessible. 
Added  to  these  advantages,  its  salubrity,  and  its 
resources  of  grain,  timber  and  the  precious  metals, 
make  it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for  a  Euro- 
pean power  anxious  to  extend  its  possessions  in 
the  east,  or  to  magnify  abroad  prestige  lost  at 
home.  The  most  valuable  part  of  Tonquin  is  the 
•delta  near  the  sea  formed  by  the  four  mouths  of 
the  Red  river,  near  or  in  which  are  situated  the 
•chief  towns  of  the  province.  These  are  Ha-noi, 
the  capital,  Ninhai,  Hai-phong,  Bac-nin,  Nam- 
bin  and  Min-bin.  The  climate  is  much  healthier 
than  in  the  two  lower  provinces  of  Annam,  Cochin 
China  or  Saigon,  the  thermometer  in  December 
falling  to  41°.  The  season  from  April  to  August 
is  intensely  hot,  and  the  heavy  rains  are  accom- 
panied by  storms  and  typhoons,  when  the  Red 
river  overflows  its  banks,  and  spreads  a  fertilizing 
tiood  over  the  country,  which  afterward  produces 
heavy  crops  of  rice  and  other  cereals.  The  delta 
is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  watercourses  both 
natural  and  artificial.  The  chief  exports  are  rice, 
«ugar,  cotton,  spices  and  varied  tropical  products, 
but  the  manufactures  are  restricted  mainly  to 
gongs  and  articles  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
In  religion,  the  mass  of  the  natives  are  devotees 
to  a  form  of  Buddhism  much  corrupted  by  local 
superstitions;  the  literati  are  Confucianists.  Their 
language,  reduced  to  writing  by  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, is  a  dialect  of  archaic  Chinese,  purely 
monosyllabic,  and  with  a  very  limited  range  of 
articulation,  depending  for  its  variety  upon  tones, 
which  modify  and  multiply  the  meanings  of  each 
vocable.  In  ethnology,  the  Tonquinese  are  de- 
scendants of  tribes  of  southern  China,  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  chronicles  as  people  with 
the  big  toe  noticeably  large.  They  have  a  well- 
marked  physiognomy  and  anatomical  structure, 
in  which  personal  beauty  or  grace  of  movement 
is  not  conspicuous.  Until  about  the  tenth  cent- 
ury of  our  era,  .Tonquin  (Chinese,  Uytig,  east,  and 
king,  capital,  eastern  capital;  the  name  of  the 
«hief  city,  in  distinction  from  Si-king,  or  western 
capital  of  Cochin  China)  was  ruled  by  princes 
or  governors  of  Chinese  origin,  but  since  900  A.  D. 
the  country  has  been  practically  independent, 
though  ever  acknowledging  China  as  suzerain, 
4uid  regularly  paying  tribute.  Tonquin,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  dom- 
inant state  of  the  Annamese  empire,  but  since 
that  time,  it  has  formed  one  of  its  three  great 
political  divisions,  and  the  dynasty  founded  in 
1808  A.  D.  by  Gyalong  by  French  assistance 
reigns  still  at  Hu6,  in  Cochin  China,  the  central 
state.  —  Christianity  was  first  introduced  by  refu- 
gees from  Japan  as  early  as  1615,  and  in  16^  the 
French  Jesuit  priests  began  proselyting  labors, 
which,  with  assistance  later  from  Spa^xish  Do- 
minicans and  French  Lazarists,  have,  in  spite 


of  numerous  bloody  persecutions  resulted  in  a 
roll  of  converts  numbering,  in  1854,  500,000.  Se- 
vere persecutions  since  that  time  have  greatly 
reduced  these  figures.  The  murder  of  several 
French  priests  and  a  Spanish  bishop  led  to  the 
Franco-Spanish  intervention  of  1858.  During  the 
century  of  intercourse  with  France,  these  vari- 
ous ''revolts  "'of  the  Annamese  and  subsequent 
negotiations  have  usually  resulted  in  the  gain 
of  fresh  slices  of  land  and  new  commercial  priv- 
ileges. France  sends  her  Jesuits,  or  secular 
priests,  first,  and  the  brandy  and  "civilization" 
follow  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  treaty  of 
1874  gained  her  the  six  southern  provinces  of 
Cochin  China,  opened  the  port  of  Ha-noi,  in  Ton- 
quin, to  foreign  trade,  and  guaranteed  free  transit 
from  the  sea  to  Yunnan.  As  usual  with  Euro- 
pean powers  in  dealing  with  Asiatic  nations,  the 
French  compelled  the  acceptance  of  their  tariff ; 
and  custom  house  officers  were  duly  installed  at 
Haiphong  and  Ha-noi  (called  also  Ee-cho,  or 
the  market).  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
interior,  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  "Black 
Flags  " — ^whether  allies,  invaders,  or  paid  mercena- 
ries of  Annam,  does  not  clearly  appear— the  Red 
river  was  not  opened  even  in  1^,  seven  years 
after  the  treaty,  and  even  the  French  settlement  at 
Ha-noi  was  in  danger.  As  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, the  Saigon  authorities  dispatched  re-enforce- 
ments to  their  nationals  at  the  capital  of  Tonquin. 
The  local  mandarins,  interpreting  this  as  a  menace, 
closed  the  Ha-noi  citadel,  and  concentrated  their 
forces.  The  French,  taking  alarm,  resolved  to 
precipitate  the  crisis,  and  on  April  28, 1882,  began 
to  bombard  the  citadel  (which,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before,  had  been  laid  out  by  French  engi- 
neers), and  carried  it  on  the  26th  by  assault.  They 
then  proceeded  to  administer  the  custom  house 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  treasury.  Mean- 
while China  had  not  been  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  French  aggression  carried  on  under  cover  of 
protecting  her  citizens.  When  the  treaty  of  1874 
was  communicated  to  China  and  ^e  other  powers, 
the  government  of  Peking  protested  against  its  pro- 
visions as  an  invasion  of  her  suzerain  rights,  and 
formally  gave  notice  that  Annam  was  still  her 
vassal,  and  whatever  affected  her  international 
relations  was  of  deep  concern  to  the  Cliinese  gov- 
ernment. Since  her  reconquest  of  Hi,  or  Chinese 
Turkestan,  which  secured  its  formal  retrocession 
from  Russia,  China  has  reaffirmed  and  in  some 
cases  enforced  her  ancient  claim  of  suzerainty 
upon  her  vassals.  That  over  Corea  and  Riu  Eiu 
as  against  Japan,  and  perhaps  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Corea,  is  still  unsettled.  But  her 
interest  in  Annam,  both  as  neighbor  and  tributary, 
as  manifested  by  military  preparations,  was  so 
great,  that  the  'French  evacuated  the  citadel  at 
Ha-noi,  though  they  fortified  their  settlement. 
In  makmg  a  sortie  May  24,  1888,  the  French  com- 
mander. Riviere,  and  a  number  of  his  men  were 
killed.  The  government  at  Paris  at  once  resolved 
that  France  would  "revenge  her  glorious  chil- 
dren,'' and  on  May  26  declared  war  agahist  China's 
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yassal.  (See  also  Riu  Kiu,  and  Ck>CHiN  China.) 
— LiTERATU  RE.  Crawf  UTd*8  Embauy  to  the  Caurti 
<2f  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  1828;  Gamier's  Voffoge 
d^ExpUfratian  en  Indo-CMne,  etc..  Paris,  1878;  Eu- 
ro's i^y<  eT^nnofn,  Paris,  1878;  Deveria's  HisUnre 
de$  EelaUoTU  de  la  Chine  avee  Annam- Vietnam, 
Paris,  1880;  The  French  in  Tong-king,  The  Con- 
temporary Review,  Nov.,  1882;  England  and 
France  in  Indo- China,  The  National  Review, 
June,  1888 :  Colquhoun's  Aeroes  Chryse,  London 
and  New  York,  1888,  etc. 

Wm.  Elliot  Qriffib. 

TRANSPORTATION,  Meam  of.  1.  Hiettny. 
The  Romans  had  an  admirable  system  of  roads, 
and  a  highway  legislation  not  unlike  that  now 
prevailing  in  France.  But  in  the  middle  ages 
both  the  roads  and  the  law  were  suffered  to  decay. 
Such  ways  as  there  were  formed  part  of  the  prop- 
erty through  which  they  ran;  and  when  the  own- 
ership passed  into  the  hands  of  a  feudal  lord,  he 
obtained  property  rights  over  the  road.  But  as 
the  central  government  grew  in  power  in  various 
states  of  Europe,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eight- 
eenth century,  it  also  laid  claims  to  rights  over 
the  roads;  first  in  the  form  of  a  right  to  levy  tolls; 
much  later  in  undertaking  to  build  roads,  and 
maintain  them  under  its  own  control.  Through- 
out the  continent  the  road  taxes  were  oppressive 
and  the  highways  extremely  bad;  in  this  last  re- 
spect there  was  some  slight  improvement  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  thorough  reform  was  in- 
stituted in  France  by  the  revolutionary  legisla- 
tion, culminating  in  the  decree  of  1811,  and  fur- 
ther systematized  in  1886,  providing  for  public 
roads  free  from  tolls,  and  supported  by  the  nation, 
department  or  commune,  according  to  the  sphere 
of  their  importance.  Similar  legislation  was  car- 
ried out  during  the  same  period  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent.  In  England  the  course  of  events 
had  been  different.  The  roads  had  always  been 
recognized  as  the  king's  highways.  They  were 
maintained  by  the  parishes  under  parliamentary 
legishition.  (For  details  see  **  Edinburgh  Review," 
April,  1864.)  The  experiment  of  tolls  was  cau- 
tiously tried;  turnpike  trusts  were  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  with  tolerable 
success.  The  important  acts  of  parliament  in  the 
present  century  have  been  those  of  1885  and  1862; 
by  the  latter  the  care  of  roads  has  been  in  many 
cases  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  individual  par- 
ishes and  made  the  subject  of  the  united  action  of 
much  larger  districts.  The  early  American  sys- 
tem was  modeled  upon  that  ai  England — especial- 
ly so  in  New  England;  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  county  controlled  the  roads,  even  when 
they  were  maintained  by  separate  commimities. 
Turnpikes  were  first  organized  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  They  had  much  more  the  char- 
acter of  private  enterprises  than  in  England,  al- 
though public  bodies  often  subscribed  to  the  stock. 
This  system  was  developed  throughout  the  north; 
south  of  the  Potomac  it  took  no  root.  (For  a 
variety  of  details  see  American  State  Papers,  xx., 


866-015.)  National  appropriations  for  roads  date- 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  chief 
work  of  this  kind  was  the  Cumberland  road;  for 
the  expenditures  on  this  and  other  projects  see 
Am.  State  Papers,  xxi.,  and  House  Committee 
Report,  1885-6,  III.,  850.  The  crisis  of  1837  put 
a  s(op  to  most  of  this  work;  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  railways  caused  it  to  be  forgotteo. 
—  For  a  detailed  history  of  canals  and  railway*, 
see  the  articles  under  those  headings.  In  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  navigation — canals,  combined 
with  river  improvements — France  took  the  lead. 
The  development  of  the  canal  system  in  England 
and  America  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that 
of  turnpike  roads.  In  England  the  moat  impor- 
tant canals  were  built  toward  the  dose  of  the  last 
century;  they  were  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prise far  more  than  were  the  turnpikes.  The 
period  of  canal  building  in  America  was  a  genera- 
tion later,  the  first  thiid  of  the  present  century. 
In  railroad  building  England,  of  course,  took  the 
lead,  followed  by  Belgium  and  Germany.  Moat 
of  the  continental  governments  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  develop  their  railways  as  state  concerns, 
after  the  analogy  of  their  roads;  but  from  the 
financial  burdens  which  this  would  involve  they 
shrank  either  at  the  outset  (Prussia),  or  before  the 
system  was  carried  through  (Austria  and  many' 
others).  Only  in  France  was  the  analogy  tolerably 
well  maintained,  at  least  as  regards  the  matter  of 
railroad  construction.  England  and  America  were 
of  course  hampered  by  no  such  precedents.  — We 
have  thus  far  spoken  of  means  of  transportation 
only  in  the  narrower  sense  of  ways  or  roads  over 
which  the  goods  must  pass.  The  transportation 
agencies  yet  remain  to  be  considered.  As  long  as 
these  were  but  the  individual  cart  and  ship,  their 
consideration  might  be  neglected;  but  in  their 
modem  organization  as  express  company,  steam- 
ship company,  postoiBce,  telegraph  company,  or, 
above  all,  railroad  company  in  its  relation  as  car- 
rier, they  form  the  all-important  part  of  our  sub- 
ject. Most  of  these  have  been  treated  under  sep- 
arate headings,  so  that  we  need  not  enter  into 
their  origin  and  history.  The  railway  appears 
under  a  double  aspect  as  road  and  as  agency. 
Many  mistakes  of  public  policy  were  at  first  made 
by  treating  it  after  the  analogy  of  a  highway,  pure 
and  simple.  It  may  be  considered  either  as  a 
road  operated  solely  by  a  particular  company,  or 
as  a  company  having  sole  right  to  operate  a  par- 
ticular road.  The  same  distinction  may  be  made 
with  the  telegraph;  but  it  is  in  that  case  obvious- 
ly of  less  importance.  —  2.  Economic  EeeuU$  cf 
ImprofBemffnt  in  means  qf  TraneparUUion.  The 
direct  results  have  been  at  once  increase  in  rapid- 
ity and  decrease  in  expense.  In  the  history  of 
each  separate  means  of  transportation  these  two 
changes  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  Take,  in  the 
matter  of  roads,  the  French  statistics,  which  are 
in  more  available  form  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. If  we  compare  the  returns  of  the  swiftest 
public  means  of  conveyance  on  the  main  French 
roads  in  1782, 1882  and  1848,  respectively,  we  find 
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that  the  average  speed  had  more  than  doubled  in 
the  first  interval,  and  had  increased  by  one-third 
in  the  second  interval;  while  the  prices  per  kilo- 
metre were,,  at  the  respective  dates,  4  cts.,  8f  cts., 
Si  cts.  of  our  money.  And  this  reduction  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  increase  of  gen- 
eral prices  going  on  al  the  same  time.  Even 
where  the  tolls  seemed  to  increase,  as  with  the 
English  turnpike  system,  the  amount  saved  by 
diminished  wear  and  tear,  increased  loads,  etc., 
really  produced  the  same  result  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  carriage.  So  in  the  canal  system  of  differ- 
ent coimtries;  as  the  facilities  were  improved,  not 
merely  was  there  a  diminution  of  the  traction  ex- 
penses on  that  ground,  but  there  was  also  usually 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  make 
the  tolls  pay  interest  on  what  the  canals  had  orig- 
inally cost.  In  the  case  of  the  transportation 
agencies,  the  facts  are  still  more  striking.  To 
take  an  instance  from  the  history  of  shipping:  By 
the  study  of  the  prevailing  winds,  systematized 
by  Maury  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
speed  of  sailing  vessels  on  many  frequented 
routes  was  nearly  doubled,  and  the  expense  of 
carriage  thereby  greatly  diminished.  Fifty  years 
of  constant  improvement  in  postal  facilities  have 
been  marked  by  a  reduction  of  postal  charges  to 
less  than  one-fifth  what  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
There  has  been  the  same  kind  of  improvement 
and  reduction  in  the  steamship  and  railway  serv- 
ice. —  When  it  comes  to  the  substitution  of  one 
means  of  transportation  for  another— steam  in- 
stead of  sail,  railways  instead  of  waterways— the 
progress  is  less  direct.  We  generally  find  in  the 
first  instance  increased  rapidity  secured  at  an  ad- 
vanced price;  then  the  price  begins  to  diminish, 
and  ultimately  may  fall  below  that  of  the  more 
primitive  means  of  conveyance.  When  ocean 
steamshixw^were  first  introduced,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  they  could  ever  compete  with  sail  for 
the  carriage  of  ordinary  freight,  even  on  the  most 
frequented  routes.  The  first  indications  of  real 
competition  being  felt  in  this  respect  were  the  un- 
successful efforts  to  employ  sailing  vessels  with 
the  auxiliary  screw.  Then  came  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  sail  from  the  business  on  shorter  routes 
with  the  most  regular  communication,  to  ply  on 
the  longer  and  less  frequented  ones.  But  each 
improvement  in  ocean  steamers  gives  an  addition- 
al advantage  in  competition  and  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  carriage.  The  substitution  of  the  screw 
for  the  side- wheel,  the  use  of  compound  engines, 
are  sources  of  unmixed  saving;  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  steamers,  even  when 
they  are  run  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  involve 
extravagant  waste  of  coal,  increases  the  net  carry- 
ing capacity  yet  more;  so  that  the  amount  of  coal 
burned  per  ton  carried  is  under  favorable  circum- 
stances least  on  the  new  boats.  The  excess  of 
freight  rates  by  steamers,  as  compared  with  those 
by  sail,  varies  from  100  per  cent,  down  to  almost 
nothing:  essentially  the  same  relation  as  subsists 
between  railroads  and  directly  competing  canals. 
— Railroads,  soon  after  their  first  intn^uction, 
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proved  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  any  com- 
petition from  wagon  roads;  and  things  have  now 
gone  on  so  far,  that,  according  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  1880,  the  five  to  ten  mills  which  it  gen- 
erally costs  the  farmer  to  haul  a  Intshel  of  wheat 
a  mile  by  wagon,  is  a  higher  rate  than  he  has 
to  pay  per  tan  per  mile  by  railroad.  Or,  to  put 
the  same  results  in  another  way :  in  most  of  the 
wheat  regions  it  would  not  pay  to  grow  grain 
which  had  to  be  hauled  twenty  miles  by  wag- 
on; in  some  regions  the  limit  of  wagon  hauling 
is  as  low  as  ten  miles.  But  the  competition  be- 
tween railroads  and  canals  has  taken  shape  more 
slowly.  It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  impossi- 
ble on  any  terms;  and  great  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  New  York  legislature  when  the  Cen- 
tral railroad  first  attempted  it  as  against  the  Erie 
canal.  Then  came  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  attempt  to  make  canals  pay  interest  on  their 
construction  expense;  and  this  seemed  constantly 
to  keep  them  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  compe- 
tition on  those  terms.  But  the  successive  railroad 
improvements,  both  in  engineering  and  in  manage- 
ment, culminating  in  the  wonderful  substitution 
of  steel  rails  for  iron,  and  the  enormously  in- 
creased loads  thus  rendered  possible,  have  pro- 
duced such  astonishing  results  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  no  one  would  venture  to  predict  what 
might  come  in  fifteen  years  more.  Since  1870, 
along  with  the  great  improvements  in  efiSciency  of 
service,  freight  rates  have  fallen  as  much  as  SO  per 
cent.,  and  the  end  of  the  movement  does  not  seem 
to  be  yet  reached.  —The  indirect  results  of  these 
changes  are  so  far-reaching  that  we  can  do  little 
more  than  enumerate  them.  The  most  immediate 
effect  of  cheapened  transportation  is  to  increase 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  possible  for  producer 
and  consumer  to  deal  with  one  another.  To  the 
producer  it  offers  a  wider  market,  and  to  the  con- 
sumer more  varied  sources  of  supply.  Which 
party  obtains  the  chief  benefit  of  the  change  is 
determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  each  par- 
ticular case.  On  the  whole,  its  operation  is  more 
uniformly  beneficial  to  the  consumers,  as  a  class, 
because  its  temporary  advantage  for  the  producers 
so  often  leads  to  over-production.  But,  in  any 
event,  it  results  in  doing  away  with  a  large  part  of 
the  variations  in  price  between  different  localities. 
The  price  is  made,  not  in  a  local  market,  but  in 
the  world's  markets.  In  the  case  of  less  bulky 
manufactured  products,  these  differences  almost 
disappear,  except  as  they  are  due  to  artificial  ob- 
structions. In  agricultural  products,  they  are  on 
a  vastly  smaller  scale  than  ever  before.  And  not 
the  least  important  point  where  this  leveling  effect 
is  felt,  is  in  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  in  Eng- 
land ,  and  similarly  organized  countries.  Nearness 
to  market  was  not  long  ago  a  main  advantage  of 
high-priced  land;  now  it  has  to  contend  on  toler- 
ably equal  terms  with  competing  land  five  thou- 
sand miles  away. — To  comprehend  the  full  mean- 
ing of  this  change,  we  have  only  to  look  at  books 
on  industrial  organization,  published  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.    The  limits  from  which  a 
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large  city  could  draw  its  yarious  supplies  were 
closely  defined  by  distance.  Fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  could  only  be  produced  for  it  within  the 
narrowest  circle;  and  successive  circles  of  ground 
were  almost  necessarily  devoted  to  different  prod- 
ucts, according  to  their  different  availability  for 
transportation.  Now,  any  improvement  by  which 
products  could  be  profitably  transported  to  a  great- 
er distance,  led  to  a  redistribution.  It  was  no 
longer  location  which  determined  the  business  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  particular  spot,  but  natural  ad- 
vantages more  or  less  independent  of  location. 
The  market  garden  might  be  placed  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  city,  if  by  so  doing  a  more  fer- 
tile spot  was  secured.  The  factory  might  be  lo- 
cated far  away  from  the  raw  material,  if  other 
business  inducements  made  it  desirable.  In  short, 
the  whole  system  of  division  of  labor  advanced  to 
a  new  stage.  Not  only  was  each  man  employed 
for  what  he  could  do  best,  but  he  was  given  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  place  where  he  could  do  it 
best.  And  this  change  made  itself  strongly  felt 
in  international  relations.  Even  the  barriers  raised 
by  high  protective  tariffs  hardly  avail  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  reduced  freights.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  that  a  country  with  a  high  tariff  to-day 
should  be  less  isolated  by  this  than  it  would  have 
been  a  few  years  ago  by  the  mere  cost  of  trans- 
portation with  no  tariff  at  all.  It  is  the  railroad 
and  the  steamship  that  determine  where  a  new 
business  shall  be  developed,  quite  as  often  as  the 
government  policy.  The  grant  of  special  rates 
and  privfleges  to  shippers  is  nowadays  the  most  ef- 
ficient kind  of  protection.  It  is  this  quickening 
and  cheapening  of  transportation  that  have  given 
such  stimulus  in  the  present  day  to  the  growth  of 
large  cities.  It  enables  them  to  draw  cheap  food 
from  a  far  larger  territory,  and  it  causes  business 
to  locate  where  the  widest  business  connection  is 
to  be  had,  rather  than  where  the  goods  or  raw  ma- 
terials are  most  easily  procured.  And  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  means  of  communication,  thf  postof- 
flee  and  the  telegraph,  intensifies  the  same  result 
With  this  growth  of  city  life,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  comes  the  increased  gain  of  large 
producers  at  the  expense  of  small  producers.  With 
it  comes  organized  speculation,  and  its  attendant 
results,  good  and  evil;  with  it  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals,  not  to  speak  of  the  less  distinctively 
economic  results  which  attend  the  life  of  a  great 
city.  — 8.  8UUe  Control.  It  is  just  because  these 
indirect  results  are  so  far-reaching  that  the  ques- 
tion of  government  control  of  transportation  agen- 
cies has  attained  its  present  importance.  In  the 
earlier  systems,  all  this  settled  itself.  The  par- 
ishes, towns  or  counties  took  up  the  matter  of 
roads,  because  it  had  become  a  pressing  want,  and 
there  was  no  other  power  to  supply  it.  If  a  pri- 
vate company  was  ready  to  build  a  turnpike,  its 
help  was  welcome,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  its 
becoming  too  great  a  power  in  the  community. 
Again,  in  the  very  different  case  of  the  postofflce, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  state,  partly  as  a 


source  of  revenue,  partly  as  a  means  of  oaakiDg 
its  presence  and  authority  felt ;  not  on  broader 
grounds  of  public  policy,  as  a  protection  to  the 
citizen  against  the  imposition  of  less  responsible 
agencies.  The  navigation  act  of  1651,  whatever 
its  defects,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  control  a  branch  of  transporta- 
tion on  grounds  of  public  policy,  looking  toward 
its  indirect  economic  and  social  effects.  For  some 
time  it  remained  almost  the  only  one;  the  systems 
of  roads  and  canals  formed  but  load  or  partial 
exceptions.  But,  about  the  year  1840,  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  the  postal  service^  the  tel- 
egraph and  the  railroad,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
state  to  assume  some  definite  attitude  upon  the 
question  of  management  or  control  of  these  agen- 
cies. The  postofflce  presented  the  fewest  difilcul- 
ties.  The  machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  its 
working;  it  was  only  in  a  subordinate  section  of 
the  business,  the  parcels  post,  that  there  was  really 
any  doubt,  and  there  it  was  settled  on  grounds  of 
convenience,  or  left  to  settle  itself  for  the  time  be- 
ing with  the  liability  of  change  afterward.  The 
matter  was  not  so  clear  in  the  case  of  tlie  tele- 
graph; state  management  would  require  new  ex- 
penditure, and  a  new  organization,  involving 
many  officials.  But  it  was  decided  afiOrmatively 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  Eng- 
land, after  trying  private  telegraphy  for  a  long 
time,  changed  to  a  system  of  government  owner- 
ship in  1869;  so  that  the  United  States  has  for  fif- 
teen years  stood  almost  alone  in  this  matter.  It 
was  the  question  of  state  railroads  that  involved 
the  most  doubt ;  and  it  is  the  harder  to  trace  iu 
exact  history  from  the  fact  that  so  many  states  had 
no  thoroughly  fixed  policy  on  the  subject.  The 
general  course  of  events  in  continental  Europe 
may  be  sununarized  as  follows :  In  the  fljrst  in- 
stance, the  governments  were  in  favor  of  state 
railroads,  and  proposed  to  develop  such  a  system; 
afterward  they  felt  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise  in  this  field  by 
various  forms  of  subsidy ;  then,  thirdly,  as  the 
railroad  power  became  established,  they  found  it 
no  longer  a  question  of  supporting,  but  d  con- 
trolling, it;  and,  finally,  they  came  to  look  upon 
state  railroads  as  a  source  of  financial  strength, 
rather  than  weakness,  and  to  return  to  their  orig- 
inal plan  of  state  ownership.  In  the  United  Stata 
we  have  felt  only  the  second  and  third  of  these 
periods;  and  in  neither  case  has  our  general  policy 
been  so  fixed  as  in  Europe.  We  had  a  time  of  in- 
discriminate encouragement  of  railroads  by  land 
grants  and  municipal  subscription;  we  are  having 
a  time  of  indiscriminate  attempts  at  control  by 
special  legislation  in  various  states.  England 
alone  has  been  free  from  these  strong  changes  of 
public  policy;  whatever  encouragement  or  con- 
trol there  has  been  was  confined  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits.  —  Any  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  arguments  on  either  side  is  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  an  article  like  this;  and  we  conclnds 
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thifl  part  of  the  subject  by  quoting  from  two 
writers,  representing  quite  different  views,  their 
opinions  as  to  when  state  ownership  of  transpor- 
tation agencies  is  desirable. — The  first  is  from 
Ad.  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  a  decided  advocate  of 
state  management;  he  considers  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  it,  1,  when  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  requires  wide  and  uniform  extension  over 
the  whole  country  and  international  communica- 
tions (postofflce,  telegraph  ;  somewhat  less  so  in 
the  case  of  railroads);  3,  when  the  service  in- 
volves anything  like  a  monopoly,  legal  or  actual 
<railroads,  telegraphs);  8,  when  it  requires  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  services,  according  to  fixed 
schedules,  in  such  numbers  as  to  involve  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  body  of  officials ;  4,  when  the 
cost  may  be  lessened  by  combining  a  variety  of 
services  at  small  stations  (letter  and  parcels  post, 
railroad  stations  and  telegraph  offices) ;  5,  when 
the  service  in  private  management  can  only  be 
secured  by  subsidies  on  a  large  scale ;  6,  when  it 
is  necessary  on  grounds  of  public  policy  that  the 
service  should  inure  uniformly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people.  These  principles,  he  concludes, 
«nable  us  to  speak  decisively  in  favor  of  state 
management  in  the  case  of  letter  post  and  tele- 
.graph,  more  reservedly  in  the  case  of  parcels  post 
and  railways ;  in  the  matter  of  navigation  they 
Justify  it  only  in  exceptional  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  writing  an  impartial 
•opinion,  but  as  an  Englishman,  averse  to  great 
«xtension  of  government  activity,  states  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  state  management  as  follows 
<''Meth.  of  Soc.  Reform,"  p.  279):  "1,  when 
numberless  wide-spread  operations  can  only  be 
•efficiently  connected,  united  and  co-ordinated  in 
a  single,  all-extensive  government  system;  2, 
when  the  operations  possess  an  invariable  routine- 
like character ;  8,  when  they  are  performed  under 
the  public  eye  or  for  the  service  of  individuals 
-who  will  immediately  detect  or  expose  any  failure 
•or  laxity ;  4,  where  there  is  but  little  capital  ex- 
penditure, so  that  each  year's  revenue  and  expense 
.account  shall  represent,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
the  real  commercial  conditions  of  the  depart- 
snent."  Of  these  principles  the  fourth  is  one  of 
the  highest  practical  importance,  which  must  be 
oonsidered  in  discussing  any  schemes  of  state 
management ;  and  one  which  under  a  government 
like  that  of  the  United  States  at  present,  must 
j;enerally  be  decisive.  —  4.  PrineipU9  of  Manage 
fnerU;  Bate;  Transportation  agencies  in  private 
liands  .will  of  course  be  managed  on  business 
principles,  that  is,  they  will  charge  all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  non-com- 
petitive points  were  thus  left  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  railroad  managers.  Practically,  however,  this 
danger  ii  checked  by  two  important  limitations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  competition  of  different 
localities  in  the  same  market  is  such  that  if  one 
railroad  charges  rates  arbitrarily  higher  than  its 
competitors,  it  renders  it  impossible  for  the  locali- 
ties along  its  route  to  ship  goods  at  a  profit,  and 
will  quickly  destroy  its  own  traffic  ;  secondly,  ex- 


orbitant rates  may  induce  the  building  of  a  paral- 
lel railroad;  and  however  ineffective  such  roads 
generally  prove  after  they  are  built,  the  prospect 
of  one  in  the  future  has  the  tendency  to  keep 
rates  down.  Moreover— though  this  is  but  an  in- 
direct consideration — such  local  rates  are  almost 
entirely  paid  out  of  rent,  and  show  their  chief 
effect  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  The  dangerous 
kind  of  discrimination,  and  one  which  can  not  be 
too  strongly  reprehended,  is  that  which  makes 
special  rates  for  different  individuate,  doing  the 
same  kind  of  business  in  nearly  the  same  place. 
Such  discrimination  furnishes  the  most  effective 
argument  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  state  control. 
At  points  where  a  railroad  competes  with  a  water 
route  or  with  another  railroad,  through  rates  may 
fall  as  low  as  the  actual  cost  of  hauling,  apart  from 
any  fixed  charges,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
rates,  may  temporarily  go  even  lower.  But  wars 
of  rates  do  not  give  shippers  the  advantage  which 
might  seem  likely  to  accrue.  They  lead  to  what 
has  been  described  as  the  worst  form  of  discrimi- 
nation, that  between  different  individuals  in  the 
same  place.  They  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  and  the  possibility  of  healthy  competition. 
Take  as  an  extreme  case  of  a  similar  effect,  the 
routes  from  California  to  Nevada,  where  the  rail- 
ways came  In  competition  with  wagon  roads. 
They  lowered  their  rates  until  the  teams  were 
driven  out  of  the  service,  and  then  raised  them  to 
a  monopoly  figure.  The  ordinary  railroad  war 
does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  it  works  in  the 
same  direction.  The  history  of  the  different  at- 
tempts to  control  this  matter  by  enforced  publicity 
of  management,  direct  provisions  concerning,  or 
limitations  of  dividends,  with  their  varying  suc- 
cess, does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  principles  here  applied  to  railroads  of  course 
hold  good  of  other  transportation  agendes. — But 
in  the  case  of  state  management,  the  rates  need  not 
be  thus  arranged  on  purely  business  principles.  The 
state  has  the  choice  of  four  systems:  1,  gratui- 
tous service ;  2,  payment  of  expenses,  partial  or 
complete ;  8,  business  profits ;  4,  monopoly  rates 
as  a  source  of  special  revenue.  The  fourth  of 
these  was  the  prevailing  view  up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century ;  it  has  since  been  abandoned. 
The  first  ii  now  mainly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
roads,  and  some  few  waterways,  where  the  want 
and  use  are  so  general,  and  the  expense  compara- 
tively so  slight,  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  taxing 
the  community  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  service. 
Cases  may  also  arise  where  the  collection  of  tolls 
produces  so  slight  a  revenue  that  the  advantage 
of  free  service  to  the  community  quite  outweighs 
it.  Most  of  the  free  canal  arguments  come  un- 
der this  head.  But  for  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances the  choice  is  between  the  second  and  third 
principles ;  it  is  a  question  of  tolls  ts.  profits. 
Canals  and  letter  post  have  been  managed  under 
the  former  principle  ;  the  telegraph  stands  on  the 
border  line;  while  parcels  post,  railroads  and 
shipping,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  owned  by 
the  state,  have  been  mainly  managed  as  business 
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enterprises.  The  theoretical  principle  would  seem 
to  be,  that  such  agencies  under  state  management 
should  just  pay  expenses.  If  they  do  more  than 
this,  it  may  constitute  an  especially  undesirable 
tax.  But  the  whole  question  is  so  complicated 
with  the  problem  of  remunerating  invested  capi- 
tal on  the  one  hand,  and  of  freeing  the  commu- 
nity from  the  exactions  of  individuals  on  the  oth- 
er, that  we  can  make  little  use  of  this  principle. 
Practically  it  may  be  said  that  the  state  undertakes 
certain  services,  in  transportation  as  well  as  else- 
where, in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a  business  profit  at  any  rates  (thus  postal  service 
on  unfrequented  routes);  and  it  undertakes  others 
where  the  main  charges  are  so  fixed  that  additional 
use  of  the  facilities  is  all  but  unattended  with  ad- 
ditional cost  (canals;  letter  carriage).  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  principle  of  tolls  has  great  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  serv- 
ices which  the  government  performs  in  more  or 
less  direct  competition  with  private  individuals, 
as  the  parcels  post  or  the  railways  of  Belgium  and 
Germany ;  there  are  yet  others  whose  acquisition 
has  loaded  the  state  with  a  special  bonded  debt, 
or  other  fixed  obligations.  It  is  doubtful  policy 
for  the  state  to  assume  ownership  on  these  con- 
ditions, especially  the  latter.  But  if  matters  are 
in  this  condition  the  attempt  to  obtain  profits 
from  the  business  seems"  to  be  generally  the  wisest 
course,  and  often  the  only  admissible  one.  —  £. 
Sax,  VerkehrsmiUel;  Wagner,  Finanewi8$m»ehqft; 
Foville,  La  Trantformation  des  Moyem  de  Trans- 
port, Abthub  T.  Hadlet. 

TREASON  (m  U.  S.  Histort).  Under  the 
confederation  there  was  no  such  legal  offense  as 
treason  against  the  United  States,  since  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
(See  Allsoiaitcb,  I.)  Treason  and  allegiance  had 
reference  only  to  the  state.  A  remnant  of  this 
feeling  made  the  definition  of  treason,  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  the  convention  of  1787,  Aug. 
6,  consist  in  ''levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  and  in  adhering  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them."  The 
clause  was  fully  debated,  Aug.  20,  and  changed  to 
its  present  form.  (See  Constitution,  Art.  III. , 
§  8.)  But  all  the  debaters  professed  themselves 
dissatisfied  with  it.  Gouvemeur  Morris  acutely 
pointed  out  the  fact,  that  "in  case  of  a  contest 
between  the  United  States  and  a  particular  state, 
the  people  of  the  latter  must  be  traitors  to  one  or 
the  other  authority."  But  a  motion  to  give  con- 
gress the  "  sole"  power  to  define  the  punishment 
of  treason  was  lost,  five  states  voting  for  it,  and 
six  against  it.  Seldom  has  the  omission  of  a  single 
word  had  more  momentous  effects.  In  this  case 
it  left  to  congress  and  the  states,  as  almost  all  the 
speakers  acknowledged,  a  concurrent  power  to 
punish  for  treason;  and  so  it  enabled  a  seceding 
state  to  offer  to  its  minority  a  choice  between 
treason  against  the  state  and  treason  against  the 
United  States.  Had  the  vote  been  six  states  to 
five  for  the  insertion  of  the  word,  the  state  sov- 


ereignty and  secession  arguments  would  hardlj 
have  been  worth  the  trouble  of  refuting.  — Had 
the  constitution  given  to  congress  the  "sole" 
power  to  define  the  punishment  of  treason,  Uie 
states  would  have  been  remitted,  for  protection 
against  such  domestic  disturbances  as  Dorr's  re- 
bellion (see  that  title),  to  a  simple  law  against  sedi- 
tious assemblages;  and  the  protection  would  have 
been  ef9cient  As  it  is,  most  of  the  states  have 
inserted  in  their  constitutions  a  provision  that 

''treason  against  the  state  of shall  consist 

only  in  levying  war,  etc.,"  following  the  constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  have « 
always  been  practically  in  nvJbibus  :  there  has  hard- 
ly been  a  case  of  indictment  for  treason  against  a 
state,  excepting  the  action  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Dorr  case,  and  that  came  to  nothing.  But  they 
fostered  the  idea  of  allegiance  to  a  state,  and  thus 
carried  into  secession  the  multitude  who  disliked 
secession,  but  dreaded  to  commit  treason  against 
the  state.  —  At  the  end  of  the  rebellion  there  weie 
no  prosecutions  for  treason.  It  has  been  roundly 
asserted  that  the  reason  for  this  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  government  of  the  United  States  that 
it  had  been  illegally  suppressing  a  misnamed  re- 
bellion, that  treason  could  only  hold  against  a 
state,  and  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  associates 
had  committed  no  crime  and  engaged  in  no  treason, 
in  any  sense  known  to  the  constitution  or  its  fram- 
ers.  Those  who  so  argue  forget  that  Mr.  Davis, 
at  least,  was  no  prisoner  of  war;  that  his  surren- 
der was  unconditional  and  in  a  territory  imder 
military  occupation;  and  that,  if  there  had  been 
any  such  impotent  spite  against  him  as  tliis  the- 
ory assigns  to  the  government,  a  drum  head  court 
martial  and  a  file  of  men  would  quickly  have 
made  it  patent,  treason  or  no  treason.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  his  escape  was  due  entirely  to 
lack  of  spite.  The  collapse  of  the  rebdlion  had 
been  too  complete  to  allow  of  spite.  The  nation 
stood  aghast  as  it  realized  the  thoroughness  of  its 
work;  and  its  controlling  impulse  was  to  efface 
as  rapidly  as  possible  all  evidences  of  the  oonfiicL 
Treason  trials  would  have  been  a  festering  sore  in 
the  body  politic,  and  they  were  avoided.  —  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  policy  was  just,  as  well 
as  wise.  For  seventy  years  before  1860,  men  who 
did  not  realize  the  full  force  of  what  they  said  had 
been  boasting  of  the  "voluntary"  nature  of  the 
union,  in  contrast  with  the  effete  despotisms  of 
Europe.  (See  Nation.)  The  nation's  long  ladits 
in  asserting  its  paramount  authority  in  the  last 
resort  gave  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  associates 
an  exemption  from  the  animus  of  treason  whidi 
can  never  be  claimed  again.  All  men  have  now 
had  fair  warning,  as  Jefferson  Davis  had  not 
hi  1860,  that  the  Union  is  not  "  voluntary,"  so 
long  as  the  nation  is  determined  to  maintain  it; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  break  it  up  is  treason 
to  the  United  States,  even  if  it  is  obedience  to  a 
state.  It  might  be  that  a  future  rebellion  would 
be  suppressed  with  a  similar  generous  forbearance 
from  ultimate  vengeance ;  but  the  chance  is  an 
uncommonly  small  one. — The  act  of  April  SO, 
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1790,  made  death  the  penalty  for  treason,  as  de- 
nned in  the  constitution,  on  conviction  by  **  con- 
fession in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two 
-witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act."  It  also  made 
fine  and  imprisonment  the  punishment  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  the  concealment  of  it.  For 
seventy  years  this  act  was  sufficient.  There  were 
few  trials  under  it,  the  principal  one  being  that  of 
Burr  (see  his  name) ;  and  these  were  practically 
failures.  In  1861  an  act  was  passed  making  con- 
spiracy to  oppose  the  laws  or  seize  the  property 
of  the  United  States  a  high  crime,  but  this  was 
punishable  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
act  of  July  17, 1862,  provided,  that,  if  any  person 
should  thereafter  commit  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  his  slaves,  if  any, 
should  be  declared  free,  and  he  himself  should 
suffer  death,  or  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  ;  that  any  one  convicted 
should  forever  be  incapable  of  holding  office  un- 
der the  United  States;  and  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  to  seize  and  apply  to  the  use 
of  the  army  the  property  of  six  classes  of  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  who  seem  to  have  been  considered 
prima' facie  gmlX J  of  treason.  There  were,  finally, 
no  southern  prosecutions  under  it.  Davis  and 
others  were  indicted,  but  never  brought  to  trial. 
The  few  prosecutions  were  in  northern  states.  — 
Bee  Story's  OommentaHes,  g§  1390,  1790;  ib., 
%  1795  (for  law  cases) ;  Whiting's  War  P&feers 
<10th  ed.),  95;  the  state  sovereignty  view  of  trea- 
son is  in  Bledsoe's  Is  Jefferson  Davis  a  Traitor  t 
and  "  Centz"  's  BeptMic  of  BeptMios,  418  foil., 
<see  also  index  under  Treason);  Indianapolis  Trea- 
son Trials ;  for  the  indictment  against  Davis  see 
Schuckers'  Life  of  Chase,  584;  the  act  of  April  80, 
1790,  is  in  1  8tat,  at  Large,  112;  the  act  of  July  17. 
1862,  is  in  12  8lat,  at  Large,  589. 

Albxakdbb  Johkbton  . 

TBEASUBT  DEPARTMENT.  This  is  the 
most  extensive  and  complex  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  government.  Estab- 
lished by  act  of  Sept.  2,  1789  (1  Stat,  at  Large,  p. 
415),  the  department  of  the  treasury  has  grown 
from  a  little  office  with  a  few  clerks,  to  a  vast  es- 
tablishment employing  no  less  than  8,400  officers 
at  Washington,  with  numerous  bureaus,  and  with 
branches,  fiscal,  marine  and  miscellaneous,  all 
over  the  country.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  head  of  the  department,  and  is  one  of  the  seven 
cabinet  officers  (salary  $8,000).  The  law  requires 
that  he  shall  be  a  person  not  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness of -trade  or  commerce.  He  is  required  to  di- 
gest and  prepare  plans  for  the  revenue  and  public 
credit;  to  prescribe  forms  of  keeping  public  ac- 
•counts;  to  make  reports  annually,  and  specially, 
when  called  upon,  to  congress,  as  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  office;  to  superintend  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue ;  to  grant  all  warrants  for 
moneys  issued  from  the  treasury  in  pursuance  of 
appropriations  made  by  law;  and  to  perform  all 
such  duties  connected  with  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  as  are  required  by  law.  The  multi- 


farious business  transacted  under  control  of  the 
treasury  department  has  been  greatly  expanded 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  It  embraces  the 
management  of  the  national  debt,  the  national 
currency  and  coinage,  the  supervision  of  the  na- 
tional banks,  the  internal  revenue  system,  the 
customs  revenue,  the  commercial  marine  of  tJbe 
United  States,  the  light  house  system  of  the  coun- 
try, the  survey  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  tri- 
angulation  of  the  United  States,  the  inspection 
of  steam  vessels,  the  life-saving  service,  and  the 
marine  hospitals.  There  are  two  assistant  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury  (salary,  $4,500  each),  either 
of  whom  may  be  designated  as  acting  secretary  in 
the  absence  or  inability  of  their  chief,  and  between 
whom  is  divided  the  responsibility  for  the  great 
variety  of  current  business  and  correspondence 
which  does  not  by  law  require  the  signature  of 
the  secretary.  The  routine  work  of  the  secretary's 
office  is  distributed  among  eight  divisions  (each 
under  a  chief  at  $2,500  salary,  and  employing 
about  400  clerks  in  all).  The  accounts  for  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  by  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  are  by  law  examined  in  the 
office  of  some  one  of  the  six  auditors  of  the  treas- 
ury (salary  $8,600  each).  The  first  auditor  (58 
clerks,  etc.)  has  charge  of  all  accounts  in  the  civil 
service,  custom  houses.  Judiciary,  public  debt,  etc. 
The  second  auditor  (157  clerks,  etc.)  settles  all 
accounts  connected  with  the  army  (except  as  f  ol<> 
lows,  under  the  third  auditor),  bounties  and  In- 
dian affairs.  The  third  auditor  (171  clerks,  etc.) 
adjusts  accounts  of  the  quartermaster  general,  en- 
gineer corps,  commissary  general,  unpaid  pen- 
sions, war  claims,  etc.  The  fourth  auditor  (48 
clerks,  etc.)  adjusts  all  accounts  connected  with 
the  navy.  The  fifth  auditor  (80  clerks,  etc.)  has 
charge  of  the  internal  revenue  accounts,  diplo- 
matic and  consular,  and  state  department  accounts, 
the  census,  etc.  The  sixth  auditor  (295  clerks, 
etc.)  settles  all  accounts  relating  to  the  postal 
service.  All  the  above  accounts,  when  audited, 
go  to  the  first  or  second  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury (salary  $5,000  each)  for  re-examination.  The 
first  comptroller  (58  clerks,  etc.)  must  counter* 
sign  all  warrants  issued  by  the  secretary,  revise 
the  accounts  of  the  first  and  fifth  auditors,  exam- 
ine drafts  and  requisitions  for  salaries,  etc.  The 
second  comptroller  (70  clerks,  etc.)  examines  and 
certifies  accounts  received  from  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  auditors.  The  commissioner  of  cus- 
toms (salary  $4,000,  81  clerks,  etc.)  revises  and 
certifies  the  revenue  accounts,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  marine.  The  register  of  the 
treasury  (salary  $4,000,  148  clerks,  etc.)  has 
charge  of  the  account  books  of  the  United  States, 
showing  every  receipt  and  disbursement :  he  reg- 
isters all  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  upon 
the  treasurer,  signs  and  issues  all  bonds,  United 
States  notes,  and  other  securities,  and  has  charge 
of  the  tonnage  or  shipping  accounts,  and  the  en- 
tire registry  of  vessels  in  the  United  States.  The 
comptroller  of  the  currency  (salary  $5,000,  89 
clerks,  etc.)  supervises  the  entfare  national  bank 
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system  of  the  country.  This  important  office  was 
created  in  1868.  The  comptroller  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  issue  and 
regulation  of  national  currency  secured  by  United 
States  bonds;  he  has  a  seal  of  olfice,  commissions 
and  employs  bank  examiners,  assumes  control  of 
any  national  banks  becoming  insolvent,  appoints 
receiveni  therefor,  makes  an  annual  report  to  con- 
gress upon  the  condition,  resources  and  liabilities 
of  the  national  banks,  and  compiles  statistics  of 
other  banks,banking  companies  and  savings  banks. 
The  director  of  the  mint  (or,  more  properly,  mints) 
of  the  United  Stotes  (salary  $4,600,  14  clerks  etc.) 
is  the  head  of  a  treasury  bureau  established  in 
1878,  and  has  charge  of  all  mints  and  assay  of- 
fices, making  annual  reports  to  congress  on  the 
coinage  of  the  country,  the  yield  of  precious  met- 
als, and  collateral  subjects.  The  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue  (sahuy  (6,000, 208  clerks,  etc.), 
an  office  established  in  1862,  superintends  the  as^ 
sessment  and  collection  of  all  duties  and  taxes 
imposed  by  the  laws  providing  internal  revenue. 
The  states  and  territories  were  divided  into  nu- 
merous collection  districts  during  the  war,  for 
assessing  ahd  gathering  the  excise  and  stamp 
duties  upon  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.,  but  the  collect- 
ors of  internal  revenue  were  reduced  by  execu- 
tive order  in  1888,  to  eighty-two.  The  solicitor  of 
the  treasury  (salary  $4,500, 15  clerks,  etc.),  thou^ 
an  officer  of  the  department  of  Justice,  has  special 
charge  of  legal  measures  to  prevent  and  detect 
frauds  upon  the  revenue,  having  charge  of  all 
suits  involving  money  in  which  the  United  States 
is  interested,  except  those  arising  under  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws,  which  are  in  charge  of  the  solic- 
itor of  internal  revenue.  He  also  has  charge  of 
the  secret  service  employ^  engaged  in  detecticm 
of  counterfeiting  and  other  frauds  on  the  govern- 
ment. The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  (sal- 
ary $8,000,  86  clerks,  etc.)  is  charged  with  the 
annual  reports  on  commerce  and  navigation,  in- 
ternal commerce,  etc.,  and  publishes  annual,  quar- 
terly, monthly  and  occasional  reports,  embodying 
the  latest  statistical  information  as  to  imports 
and  exports,  immigration,  shipping,  etc.  The 
superintendent  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey 
(salary  $6,000,  156  clerks,  etc.)  has  charge  of 
the  survey  of  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  publishing  annual  reports,  tide-tables, 
sailing  directions,  and  maps  and  charts.  The  su- 
pervising surgeon  general  (salary  $4,000, 17  clerks, 
etc.)  is  charged  with  the  marine  hospital  service 
and  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled 
seamen.  The  supervising  architect  of  the  treas- 
ury department  (salary  $4,500,  98  clerks,  etc.) 
is  charged  with  preparing  designs  and  plans  for 
all  public  buildings  erected  by  the  United  States 
for  custom  houses.  United  States  courts  and  post- 
offices,  and  the  supervision  of  the  same.  The 
supervising  inspector  general  of  steam  vessels  (sal- 
ary $8,600,  5  clerks,  etc.)  administers  the  steam- 
boat inspection  laws,  with  the  aid  of  a  board  of 
inspectors.  The  superintendent  of  the  life-saving 
service  (salary  $4,000,  28  clerks,  etc.)  supervises 


the  organization  and  employ^  of  the  coast  i 
ice  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and 
prepares  the  statistics  of  marine  disa^ers.  The 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing' 
(salary  $4,500)  has  charge  of  the  engraving  and 
printing  of  all  bonds,  treasury  notes,  national  bank 
notes,  certificates,  internal  revenue  stamps,  etc^ 
of  the  United  States.  This  great  esUbllahment 
occupies  a  separate  building  constructed  especially 
for  its  uses,  and  employs  about  1,200  hands.  The 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  (salary  $6,000,«277 
clerks,  etc.)  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys  of  the 
United  States,  and  disburses  them  only  upon  war- 
rants drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasoiy,  and 
duly  recorded  He  is  also  charged  with  the  cus- 
tody of  all  public  moneyv  in  the  sub-tressnxies  at 
New  York  and  eight  other  cities,  acts  as  agent  for 
redemption  of  national  bank  notes.  Is  trustee  of 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  custodian  of 
Indian  trust  funds,  besides  having  entire  charge 
of  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  dete. 
The  inunense  vaults  and  strong-boxes  of  the 
treasury  are  all  in  the  custody  of  this  officer.  — 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline,  the  multi- 
farious business  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
States  is  widdy  and  carefully  distributed  through 
a  series  of  responsible  officers,  appointed  by  tlie 
president  and  senate,  who  give  bonds  for  the  f aith> 
f  ul  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  system  of  keep- 
ing and  adjusting  accounts  is  very  thorough  and 
systematic,  and  tiie  checks  and  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  money  so  thoroughly  or- 
ganized by  distribution  among  many  responsible 
heads,  as  to  render  any  wrongful  diabunemcnt 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  —  The  treasuiy 
department  occupies  «  very  large  freestone  and 
granite  edifice,  containing  105  rooms,  ccNKtracted 
after  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  tlie  cost  of 
construction  having  been  $6,000,000.  It  was  hi 
this  department  that  the  employment  of  women 
as  government  clerks  was  first  introduced  in  the 
year  1868,  and  several  hundred  of  that  sex  are^ 
now  employed  in  the  various  departments  at 
Washkigton.  —  The  following  is  the  com|dete  list 
of  secretaries  of  the  treasury  from  the  beginning 
of  the  government,  with  thdr  terms  of  office : 

1.  Alexander  Hamilton 8e|it.  11,  m^ 

S.  OliTerWoloott Feb.  ^  19» 

8.  Samuel  Dexter Jan.  1,  ISOI 

4.  Albert  Gallatin Xaj  14»  1801 

5.  Qeoige  W.  Campbell Feb.  ft,  1814 

S.  Alenmder  J.  Dallas OcL  fi,  1S14 

7.  Wnuam  H.  Cnwfovd. Oct.      0;  MS 

8.  Richard  Biuh Marck  7,  ISR 

9.  Samael  D.  Ingbam. Xarck  S,  tS» 

10.  Louis  McLane Aug.  t,  ISO 

11.  WiUlamJ.Doaae Hay  »,  lOi 

It.  Roger  B.  Taney 8cpL  tt^  IMa 

18.  Levi  Woodboiy Joea  S7,  HBH 

14.  Thomaa  Swing Xardi    S»  ia«l 

15.  Walter  Forward Sept    18,1841 

16.  John  C.  Spencer Matck  8,  IMS 

17.  GeoiseH.  Bibb Jane    U,  t8«4 

18.  Robert  J.  Walker Maich'  «,  18ft 

IV.  William  H.Meredith March   8»  IMft 

SO.  Tliomaa  Corwin Jaly     $li,t&» 

«1.  JameaOathrle March  7. 18BS 

n.  How^UCobb ..... . March   •.iflST 
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91.  FbUip  F.  Tlioiiiai Deo.    tt,lMO 

91  John  A.  Dix Jan.     U,  1881 

95.  Salmon  P.  Chaae Haich  7,1861 

96.  WUllam  Pitt  IViflflenden Jnly      1,1884 

97.  HnghHcCoUoch Match   7,1865 

98.  Qeatgp  8.  BontireU Xaich  11, 1888 

90.  Wnilam  A.  Richardson March  17, 1878 

80.  Bei^amin  H.  Bristow June      4,1874 

81.  Lot  M.  Morrill Jnly      7, 1876 

89.  John  flberman March  8, 1877 

88.  WUliam  Windom Maich  ^  1881 

84.  Charles  J.  Tolfger Oct     97, 1881 

A.  R  Spofford. 

TREATIES.  A  treaty  is  an  agmment,  leagae 
or  contract  between  two  or  more  nations  or  aoTer- 
^  eigne,  formally  signed  by  oommiesioners  properly 
authorized,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  several 
sovereigns  or  the  supreme  power  of  each  state.  — 
Mitorieal  View,  This  is  the  modem  definition; 
in  the  ancient  world,  treaties  were  not  so  much 
contracted  as  they  were  dictated.  A  conqueror 
with  an  army  at  the  gate  of  a  capital  was  perfectly 
able  to  settle  the  terms  by  himself,  and  he  would 
stay  there  until  he  had  satisfactory  pledges  that 
the  terms  would  be  carried  out.  The  treaty  of 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  B.  O.  887,  is  a'good  instance. 
Thribazus,  with  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont, 
summoned  deputies  from  the  Oreek  states,  and 
read  terms  of  peace  as  follows :  "  King  Arta* 
zenes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia  and  the 
istands  of  dazomens  and  Cyprus  should  belong 
to  him.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the 
other  Qredan  cities,  both  small  and  great,  inde- 
pendent, except  Lemnos,  Imbros  and  Scyros, 
which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should 
any  parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace,  I  will  make 
war  upon  them,  along  with  those  who  are  of  the 
same  mind,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  ships  and 
with  money."  No  parties  refused  to  accept  it. 
Very  often,  too,  the  conquered  had  to  pay  down 
so  much  gold  or  so  many  slaves  or  ships,  by  way 
of  earnest;  at  the  treaty  made  by  the  Romans,  B. 
C.  190,  Antiochus,  just  defeated  at  Magnesia,  had 
to  cede  Asia  Minor,  to  pay  1,000  talents  withhi 
twelve  years,  and  to  give  up  his  elephants,  ships 
of  war  and  even  some  guests  at  his  court  This 
'was  a  typical  treaty  of  those  days.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  even  then,  the  treaty  was  more  of 
a  contract  than  this,  and  settled  and  defined  the 
relations  of  states  among  each  other;  the  peace  of 
Callias,  B.  O.  871,  which  settled  the  independence 
of  the  various  Grecian  states,  and  the  terms  on 
which  they  were  to  exist  between  themselves,  was 
as  much  a  manifestation  of  international  law  as 
many  of  the  modem  congresses  have  produced. 
Heffter  has  traced  the  history  and  growth  of  this 
branch  of  international  law  very  cl^ly  and  brief- 
ly, and  it  may  be  useful  before  proceeding  with 
the  subject,  to  insert  here  his  historical  view  of 
the  matter,  from  the  times  we  have  alluded  to 
until  when  Talleyrand,  Nesselrode,  Castlereagh, 
Bemstadt  and  Mettemich,  with  other  lesser  lights, 
in  1814-15,  formed  a  parliament  to  balance  off  the 
powers  of  the  world  against  each  other  with  the 
closest  care.  —  Treaties,  together  with  the  negoti- 
ations which  precede  them,  are  the  most  fruitful 


source  of  international  law;  they,  and  the  spirit 
which  leads  to  their  enactment,  show  on  what 
points  nations  and  governments  are  in  accord.  — 
In  the  ancient  world,  treaties  were  almost  the  only 
manifestation  of  any  common  principle  of  law. 
Nevertheless,  they  )[>re8ent  little  interest;  they  rare* 
ly  go  beyond  the  narrow  ciroie  of  the  needs  of  the 
moment  Sometimes  they  show  us  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  conquered ;  sometimes  their  object 
is  the  conclusion  of  a  long  or  short  armistice; 
occasionally  also  the  establishment  of  business 
relations,  or  even  that  of  a  kind  of  dik^odosie 
founded  on  reciprocal  rights.  The  treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  states,  or  rather  between 
the  princes,  of  the  middle  ages,  offer  still  less 
of  interest.  The  state  itself  was  then  only  an 
agglomeration  of  private  affairs  and  needs  :  the 
prince  disposed  of  peoples  and  countries  as  he 
would  of  his  own  fields.  The  feudal  lords  and 
the  church  alone  enjoyed  a  certain  protection 
which  they  in  their  turn  accorded  to  others,  and 
yet  that  was  often  insufficient. — From  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  the  turning  point  comes;  a  jurisprudence 
of  political  treaties  begins  to  be  formed,  whfch  is 
closely  connected  with  the  first  steps  of  a  Euro- 
pean state-craft,  and  reflects  in  it  the  general  spirit 
of  later  times.  Innumerable  treaties  were  con- 
cluded at  that  period,  which  often  only  wore  a 
temporary  mask  for  the  true  intentions  of  the 
parties,  and  which  were  rarely  taken  seriously. 
They  would  break  them  after  a  little  with  the 
same  ease,  to  replace  them  by  treaties  of  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  those  who  had  just  been 
their  allies.  Wheresoever  there  might  be  any 
spoil  to  gain  or  share,  each  rushed  to  seize  his 
part  (le  tj^tUme  copartoffeant,  it  was  called).  Mar- 
riages and  dowries  played  a  minor  but  very  consid- 
erable part  in  the  treaties  of  those  days.  With  the 
religious  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century  higher 
interests  began  to  be  considered.  At  flrst  they  were 
discussed  within  the  states,  but  the  movers  of  in- 
ternational politics  soon  b^;an  to  try  to  profit  by 
these  religious  struggles,  without  any  scruples  for 
the  interests  of  any  particular  religion.  In  this 
sixteenth  century  the  politics  of  commerce  ob- 
tained a  preponderating  influence  over  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe:  especially  after  the  insurrecti<m 
of  the  united  proviiroes  against  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, for  the  sake  of  colonial  interests,  the  scene 
of  war  was  changed  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world. — The  flrst  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  flUed  with  the  bloody  slaughters  of  the 
holy  wars,  to  which  the  congress  of  Westphalia 
put  a  final  end.  This  was  the  congress  where  the 
diplomacy  of  the  great  powers  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph. Its  work  on  this  occasion  was  for  a  long 
time  a  source  of  pride,  but  nevertheless,  like  a 
new  Pandora,  there  escaped  from  its  casket  many 
gifts  which  were  to  be  sources  of  distress.  How- 
ever, the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  to  form  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  ttatus  quo  and  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  an  ancient 
and  modem  system  of  diplomacy.    Up  to  that 
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time  in  treaty  negotiations  diplomacy  had  relied 
on  rights  which  were  at  least  apparent  to  every 
one;  after  the  treaties  of  Munster  and  Osnabruck 
its  object  was  much  less  the  re-establishment  of 
rights  which  had  been  violated;  it  regulated  mat- 
ters more  according  to  political  rule,  and  in  so  do- 
ing destroyed  many  rights  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  older  methods.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  there  comes,  as  if  di- 
rectly in  consequence  of  it,  a  restless  state  of  inter- 
national policy,  directed,  sometimes  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  material  advantages,  sometimes  to  main- 
tain the  political  equilibrium  which  had  been  re-es- 
tablished at  the  price  of  so  many  sacrifices.  The 
policy  of  intervention  is  at  its  height,  and  with 
it  the  usage  of  European  congresses  and  combina- 
tions. (Governments  find  themselves  perfectly  free 
now  that  the  etaUg&n&raux  have  been  suppressed. 
The  Hague  becomes  the  neutral  green-room  of  the 
diplomatic  struggle;  it  is  the  place  where  the  cards 
are  dealt,  and  where  each  tries  to  finish  the  game; 
a  place  where  adversaries  engaged  outside  in  mor- 
tal struggles  can  meet  each  other  freely. —  During 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  up  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  international  jurisprudence  of  Europe 
continues  to  present  a  system  of  political  combi- 
nations, whose  chief  aim  is  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  any  threatening  preponderance  in  the  gen- 
eral equilibrium,  unless  the  fortune  of  war  or  of 
circumstances  throws  one  of  the  parties  at  the 
mercy  of  others.  This  arrangement  of  political 
affairs  gave  rise  to  a  nerveless  and  colorless  diplo- 
macy, which  pursues  above  everything  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  ii(Uu9  quo.  But  this  conciliatory 
spirit  disappears  in  its  turn  after  the  partition  of 
Poland  is  effected,  and  after  the  revolution's  suc- 
cess is  assured.  The  victorious  revolution  dictates 
its  treaties,  the  conquered  are  obliged  to  submit 
on  account  of  their  momentary  needs.  SetuUtii 
eatuuUi,  or  simple  manifestoes,  announce  to  Eu- 
rope what  alterations  are  taking  place  in  their 
midst.  Then  the  Napoleonic  policy  arises,  and 
treaties  from  the  beginning  of  our  century  up  to 
1814  circle  around  it,  either  to  strengthen  it  or  to 
prepare  that  secret  coalition  which,  when  trans- 
formed into  open  resistance,  created  the  political 
web  of  1815.  The  preservation,  and,  when  it  is 
necessary,  the  alteration,  of  this  web,  was  for  a 
time  the  end  of  monarchical  congresses  and  of 
ministerial  conferences  with  their  declarations  and 
protocols,  until  the  pentarchy  was  broken  up  by 
the  energy  of  peoples  and  of  governments  jealous 
of  their  independence.  The  great  business  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy,  which  only  affected,  sometimes 
in  an  indirect  way,  the  public  questions  of  the 
day,  were  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century 
the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals,  and  in  our  century 
at  first  the  Napoleonic  system  on  the  continent, 
then  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  finally, 
the  commercial  union  of  Germany,  the  interna- 
tional emancipation  of  trade,  navigation,  arts, 
literature  and  labor.  —  The  rough  division  may, 
therefore,  be  made,  that,  in  the  ancient  world, 
treaties  were  usually  for  peace  after  a  war,  and  were 


dictated  rather  than  contracted;  in  the  middle  agea, 
treaties  were  often  ostensibly  contracted  for  statea- 
manlike  objects,  but  were  never  meant  to  be  kepi. 
' '  Each  treaty  plants  the  seeds  of  a  new  war."    As 
Machiavelli  says  {Del  Principe,  1582),  "  A  pnident 
prince  will  not  and  ou^t  not  to  observe  his  engage- 
ments when  it  would  operate  to  his  disadvantage, 
and  the  causes  no  longer  exist  which  induced  him 
to  make  them."     Spinoza,  another  later  writer, 
whose  words,  like  those  of  Machiavelli,  apply  to 
the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  says  very  much 
the  same.     {Tract.   Theol.  PoUt.,  cap.   iiL)    Of 
course  these  words  apply  Jto  very  modem  times 
also,  but  in  a  less  nuirked  degree.    Ever  since  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  the  early  jurists, 
Ckntilis  and  Grotius,  the  current  has  been  setting 
in  the  other  direction,  and  now  the  question 
rather  is,  how  to  enforce  a  treaty,  than  how  to 
break  it.    The  growth  of  the  popularity  of  tlie 
principle  of  arbitration  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  perhaps  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
fourth  period.    (See  Abbitration.) —  Thetfretieai 
View.    For  the  history  and  discussion  of  the  ideas 
and  theories  concerning  treaties,  we  may  refer  to 
the  works  of  writers  on  international  law.    Most 
of  the  questions  dealt  with  even  in  so  late  writos 
as  Wheaton  and  Lawrence  are  now  practically  set- 
tled as  much  as  the  older  ones  of  Orotius  and 
others,  such  as,  whether  a  Christian  nation  can 
make  a  treaty  with  an  infidel  power.    We  may 
briefiy  allude  to  one  or  two  questions  on  which 
different  views  are  still  sometimes  expressed.    Do 
treaties  expire  in  case  of  a  war  or  chieuige  in  gov- 
ernment in  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
is  Interested  ?    To  which  the  text  books  answer, 
treaties  are  of  two  kinds :  1.  Transitory  conven- 
tions, which  are  perpetual  in  their  nature,  so  that, 
being  once  carried  into  effect,  they  subsist  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  in  the  sovereignty  and 
form  of  government,  and,  although  their  operation 
may  in  some  cases  be  suspended  during  war,  they 
revive  on  the  return  of  peace  without  any  express 
stipulation.    Such  are -cases  of  cession,  boundary 
or  extension  of  territory,  or  those  creating  a  per- 
manent servitude  in  favor  of  one  nation  within 
the  territory  of  another.    Exceptions  to  the  latter 
class  are  such  cases  as  a  telegrai^  treaty,  in  wliich 
special  war  provisions  are  always  inserted,  which 
bind  neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents,  though  per- 
haps in  a  different  way.    (Fischer's  Die  ToUgrt^phie 
und  doe  VdUcerrecht,  Leipzig,  1876.)    2.  Treaties 
so  called,  or  foedera,  of  friendship,  commerce,  etc, 
expire  of  course  when,  first,  either  party  loses 
existence  as  a  perpetual  state;  second,  the  internal 
constitution  is  so  changed  as  to  render  the  treaty 
inapplicable,  as  concluded  in  view  of  a  particular 
constitution,  as  when,  by  the  French  revolution, 
the  French  form  of  government  was  changed; 
third,  war  arises  between  the  contracting  parties; 
and  fourth,  by  limitation  of  the  treaty  itself.  ~ 
But  under  whichever  of  these  two  heads  the  treaty 
falls,  if,  while  a  treaty  is  in  force,  a  right  vests 
under  it,  the  expiration  of  the.  treaty  can  not  ex- 
tinguish that  right.     ''The  treaty  had  its  full 


tion  or  continuance  afterward  was  unimportant" 
(U.  8.  Supreme  Court,  in  reference  to  the  treaty 
of  1800  with  France.)— Treaties  are,  in  general, 
subject  to  very  many  of  the  rules  to  which  con- 
tracts are  subject.  When  a  question  arose  between 
England  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  boundary 
Une  between  this  country  and  Canada,  the  question 
turning  on  the  interpretation  of  certain  treaties 
that  had  been  entered  into,  England  submitted  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  arbitrator,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  of  interpretation  for  treaties,  which 
are  very  similar  to  the  rules  of  interpretation 
that  might  have  been  submitted  in  the  »case  of 
a  contract:  1.  The  words  of  a  treaty  are  to 
be  taken  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  commonly  used  at  the  time  when  the  treaty 
was  entered  into.  2.  In  interpreting  any  expres- 
sions in  a  treaty,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  con- 
text and  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty.  8.  The  in- 
terpretation should  be  drawn  from  the  connec- 
tion and  relation  of  the  different  parts.  4  The 
interpretation  should  be  suitable  to  the  reason  of 
the  treaty.  5.  Treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
favorable  rather  than  an  odious  sense.  6.  What- 
ever interpretation  tends  to  change  the  iexisting 
state  of  things  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made,  b 
to  be  ranked  In  the  class  of  odious  things.  —  The 
antecedent  conditions  On  which  the  validity  of  a 
treaty  depends  are  also  Very  much  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  contract :  the  paoties  must  be  capable 
of  contracting,  the  agents  must  be  duly  empow- 
ered, the  object  must  be  lawful  and  possible,  there 
must  be  a  mutual  consent,  etc.  Another  condi- 
tion is  often  inserted  in  the  text  books,  that  the 
parties  must  give  their  consent  freely,  or  must  be 
flo  situated  that  the  consent  of  both  may  be  re- 
Uparded  as  freely  given,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  can  be  so. — Another  question  arose  espe- 
cially concerning  the  declaration  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  flag  on 
enemy's>  goods.  Are,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  bound  by  it  ?  All  other  countries  of  im- 
portance have  adhered  to  the  rule  there  laid  down, 
except  the  United  States,  and  some  foreignwriters 
have  considered  the  United  States  bound  by  this 
general  uniformity  of  opinion.  But  we  do  not  see 
any  good  reason  for  this  view,  and  probably  a  for- 
eign court  would  hesitate  before  applying  the  doc- 
trine where  an  American  was  a  party  before  it.  — 
Treaties  are  classified  in  a  good  many  different 
vrays.  A  note  in  Mr.  Hall's  book  on  international 
law  (Oxford,  1880),  sums  up  this  matter  briefly : 
"Most  writers  devote  considerable  space  to  a 
dassiflcation  of  treaties.  Vattel,  for  example, 
divides  them  into  equal  treaties,  by  which  'equal, 
equivalent  or  equitably  proportioned '  promises  are 
made;  unequal  treaties,  in  which  the  promises 
do  not  so  correspond;  x>ereonal  treaties,  which  ex- 
pire with  the  sovereign  who  contracts  them;  and 
real  treaties,  which  bind  the  state  permanently. 
De  Martens  arranges  them  under  the  heads  of  per- 
sonal and  real  treaties,  of  equal  and  unequal  alli- 


the  flnt  kind,  being  carried  out  once  for  all,  is 
perpetual  in  its  effects;  the  duration  of  the  second, 
which  stipulates  for  the  performance  of  successive 
acts,  is  dependent  on  the  continued  life  of  the  state 
and  other  contingencies;  and  the  third  partakes  of 
both  charaotera.  Heff ter  divides  them  into,  1 ,  con- 
stitutive conventions,  which  have  for  their  object 
either  the  constitution  of  a  real  right  over  another's 
property,  or  some  obligation  to  give  or  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something  (e.  g. ,  treaties  of  cession,  establish- 
ment of  servitudes,  treaties  of  succession);  2,  regu- 
lating conventions  for  the  political  or  social  affairs 
of  nations  and  of  their  governments  (e,  g.,  treaties 
of  commerce);  8,  treaties  of  alliance.  Calvo  distin- 
guishes treaties,  with  reference  to  their  form,  into 
transitory  and  permanent;  with  reference  to  their 
nature,  into  personal  and  real;  with  reference  to 
their  effects,  into  equal  and  unequal,  and  simple 
and  conditional ;  finally,  with  reference  to  their 
objects,  into  treaties  of  guarantee,  neutrality,  alli^ 
ance,  etc.  It  is  not  very  evident  in  what  way  these 
and  like  classifications  are  of  either  theoretical  or 
practical  use."  "Treaties  included  among  those 
which  have  been  supposed  to  express  principles  of 
law,  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  division  into  three 
classes:  1,  those  which  are  declaratory  of  law  as 
understood  by  the  contracting  parties;  2,  those 
which  stipulate  for  practices  which  the  contracting 
parties  wish  to  incorporate  into  the  usages  of  the 
law,  but  which  they  know  to  be  outside  the  actual 
law;  8,  those  which  are,  in  fact,  mere  bargains,  in 
which,  without  any  reference  to  legal  considera- 
tions, something  is  bought  by  one  party  at  the 
price  of  an  equivalent  given  to  the  other. "  (Hall. ) 
—  It  has  now  been  practically  settled,  that,  what- 
ever powers  an  agent  may  have  been  given,  a 
treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  sovereign  or  proper 
authority  before  it  can  be  considered  as  binding. 
Usually  the  crown  or  supreme  power  of  the  land 
is  the  treaty-making  and  treaty-ratifying  power, 
but  in  England  especially,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  some  other  countries,  any  treaty  involving 
money  matten  has  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  where  any 
decided  step  is  about  to  be  taken  by  treaty,  the  opin- 
ion of  parliament  is  first  obtained,  though,  perhaps, 
informally.  —  In  Sweden  the  king  makes  peace  in 
conjunction  with  the  senate.  — In  (Germany  the 
executive  has  power  to  make  war,  but,  when  offen* 
sive,  only  with  the  consent  of  the  bundesrath;  it 
has  power  to  make  peace  in  all  cases.  By  article 
11  of  the  constitution  (retchs-verfasnmg),  the  execu^ 
tive  has  the  power  to  make  treaties  with  the  lim- 
itation that  the  consent  of  the  legislature  is  neces- 
sary when  the  provisions  refer  to  subjects  under 
the  power  of  the  legislature.  These  are  as  follows : 
Article  4.  Foreign  commerce  and  intercourse, 
colonization  and  emigration,  financial  system, 
weights  and  measures,  patents  and  copyrights, 
rights  of  assembly,  post  and  telegraph,  sanitary 
police,  laws  of  contract  and  private  law,  commer- 
cial law,  railroads,  settlement,  residence  and  citi- 
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zenahlp  of  different  itatei.infliteiyfTSlein.  Tlieie 
are  the  powers  which  the  different  Qerman  ttetes 
reaerre  to  themselves  the  rig^t  to  deal  with,  and, 
therefore,  no  treaty  can  be  made  concerning  any 
of  them  without  permission  from  the  l^gislatore. 
—In  France,  by  article  9  of  the  constitution  {JboU 
(hnitUuiianeae9,  July  16, 1875),  the  piesident  may 
declare  offensive  war  with  the  consent  of  the  legis> 
lature.  By  article  8,  the  president  is  to  n^;otiate 
and  ratify  treaties  alone,  unless  they  involve  ques- 
tions of  peace,  commerce,  finance,  status  of  per- 
sons and  rights  of  property  of  Frenchmen  in  for- 
eign countries,  cession  of  territory  by  or  to  France; 
in  these  cases  the  consent  of  the  legislature  is  nec- 
essary. —In  the  United  States  the  makers  of  the 
constitution  tried  a  new  method  of  enforcing  a 
treaty  by  enacting,  that  all  treaties  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  ratification  by  the  senate.  But  an- 
other clause  gives  the  house  of  representatives  con- 
trol over  all  foreign  commerce  and  other  matters 
of  ten  dealt  with  in  treaties.  Bysection  8  of  article 
1,  of  the  constitution,  "The  congress  shall  have 
power — 1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises  *  *  *;  8.  To  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  4.  To  establish  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization  *  *  *;  10.  To  define 
anh  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  naticms." 
Now,  these  are  all  of  them  matters  also  dealt  with 
in  treaties  which  are  to  be  entered  into  and  ratified 
(by  section  2  of  article  2)  by  the  prerident,  "byand 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  senat<»8  present  concur." 
And  such  treaties  are  also,  by  the  constitution, 
to  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  treaties  on  the 
above  and  other  subjects  often,  therefore,  in  their 
provisions,  come  into  conflict  with  the  kws  of  con- 
gress, especially  with  those  in  connection  with 
commercial  subjects,  which  usually  spring  from 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  an  interesting 
series  of  questions  has  in  consequence  been  brought 
before  our  courts.  To  take  one  recent  case  out 
of  many.  By  article  4  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Denmark,  concluded  at  Washington,  April 
26,  1826,  and  thereafter  duly  radfled  and  pro- 
claimed, and  renewed  by  article  5  of  the  treaty 
entitled  "  Ck>nvention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  DenmariL, 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sound  Dues,"  con- 
cluded at  Washington,  April  11, 1857,  and  there- 
after duly  ratified  by  the  $eruUe,  and  proclaimed, 
and  which  is  still  in  full  force  and  effect,  it  is  pro- 
vided that:  '*  Ko  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  any  article,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
dominions  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmartc, 
*  *  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  ar- 
ticles, being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any 
other  foreign  country. "  By  article  1  of  the  treaty 
entitled  "Convention  between  the  United  States 


of  America  and  hfe  Majesty  the  Kii«  of  tbeHa^ 
waiian  Islands,"  concluded  at  Washington,  Jan. 
80,  1875,  and  thsfeaHer  duly  ratified  mud  pro- 
claimed on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
carry  which  into  effect  the  necessary  law  has  been 
duly  passed  (Aug.  15, 1876)  by  the  eon^preu  of  tte 
United  States,  and  which  is  stiU  in  fuU  force  and 
effect,  it  is  provided  as  follows :  "  The  United 
States  of  America  hereby  agree  to  admit  all  the 
articles  named  in  the  following  schedule,  the  aanse 
being  the  growth  and  manufacture,  or  produce^ 
of  the  Hawaiian  ishmds,  into  all  the  porta  of  the 
United  States,  free  of  duty."    The  schedule  fo  - 
lowing  said  article  includes:  "  Muaoovado,  browa 
and  aU  other  unrefined  sugars,"  of  grades  thereltt 
mentioned,  and  all  "  syrups  of  sugar<sane,  mdada 
and  molassea."    Certein  merchants  having  Im- 
ported such  goods  from  Denmark,  riaimad  that 
the  aforesaid  articles  imported  were,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  with  Denmaik,  csr 
titled  to  be  admitted  into  this  port  free  fram  the 
payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever,  for  the  reaaos 
that "  like  articles,  being  the  produce  or  maanfiaci- 
ure  of  (any)  a  foreign  country,"  to  wit,  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  are,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  with 
that  country,  admitted  into  all  the  porta  of  the 
United  States  free  of  duty.  The  collector  of  New 
Toric  collected  duties  on  the  goods,  and  the  mer- 
chants, having  paid  under  protest,  brou^t  suit 
against  the  collector  to  recover  the  Bsonej.  Judge 
WaUace,  in  the  United  States  drcuit  conrt,  de- 
cided in  favw  of  the  collector,  chiefiy  on  the 
ground,  apparently,  that  congress  may  annui  or 
repeal  a  treaty,  as  far  as  it  is  municipal  law,  pro- 
vided its  subject  matter  be,  under  the  constita* 
tion,  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  congreas, 
and  thai  in  this  case  there  had  been  such  a  rqwal 
of  the  clause  in  question  by  implication,  by  the 
tariff  legislation  of  congress.    As  Judge  Curtis 
says,  "  If  an  act  of  congress  should  levy  a  duly 
upon  imports,  which  an  existing  oonmiercial  treaty 
declares  shall  not  be  levied,  BO  that  thia  treaty  is  ia 
confitet  with  the  act,"  the  kter  act  of  congress 
"gives  the  rule  of  decision  in  a  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  to  which  one  rule 
or  the  other  must  be  applied."    This  rule  is  well 
established,  now,  in  our  courts.    See  other  cases, 
such  as.  Ropes  w.  CUnch,  8  Blatchford,  804; 
Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.  616;  Gray  w.  CUntoa 
Bridge,  Woolworth,  160.  — Take  another  case; 
one  analogous  to  which  has  recently  arisen:  Sup- 
pose the  United  States,  by  treaty  Irith  aaoUier 
country,  takes  away  from  its  own  residents  or 
citizens,  in  certain  cases,  some  constitutional  right, 
such  as  trial  by  jury;  are  the  American  courts  in 
those  cases  estopped  by  the  treaty  from  seemg 
that  such  right  is  not  withheld  from  those  under 
its  jurisdiction?    The  other  country  would  prob- 
ably expect  us  to  fulfill  our  treaty,  but  the  courts 
would  probably  hold  that  even  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  was  to  be  governed  by  our  constitutioa 
These  considerations  lead  ustothelast  divisfonof 
our  subject,  the  enforcement  of  treaties  and  the 
growth  of  the  powers  of  courts  of  justioe  in  that 
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regard.  —  EitfcrcemMU  nf  TreaHeB,  The  f oUow- 
ing  distiiictioiis  may  perhaps  be  usefully  made  in 
conneotion  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  After 
the  soyereign  or  supreme  power  of  a  state  has  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  obligation,  its  fulfillment  or 
enforcement  usually  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the  nation 
himsdf ,  by  or  with  the  aid  of  one  of  three  powen 
of  the  land:  1,  the  legislature  or  council  of  state; 
2,  the  army  and  navy  department;  or,  8,  the  law 
and  courts  of  justice  of  the  country.  Consequent- 
ly, while  the  different  obligations  of  treaties  are 
theoretically  enforceable  by  the  nation  itself,  they 
may  for  practical  purposes  be  said  to  be  under  the 
control  of  one  of  the  above  mentioned  depart- 
ments. The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
have  control  of  such  clauses  in  treaties  as  deal  with 
peace  or  war,  cession  of  territory  or  of  money,  of 
guarantee,  neutrality  or  intercourse.  The  head  of 
the  army  or  navy  in  action  is  almost  whoUy  in 
charge  of  the  humane  and  moral  clauses  of  mod- 
em treaties,  such  as  those  which  deal  with  aid  to 
the  wounded,  etc. ;  and  of  truces  and  cartels,  and 
other  laws  of  war,  and  of  railroad  and  telegraph 
or  cable  treaties,  so  far  as  the  war  cUMises  are  con- 
cerned. The  judicial  power  is  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of  naturalization  and  extradition 
treaties,  commercial  eagagemeots,  the  kws  of 
prises,  some  of  the  effects  of  treaties  concerning 
war  and  peace,  such  as  the  ri^ts  of  seizure,  em* 
bargo,  blockade,  etc.,  and  the  clauses  of  treaties 
which  affect  the  rights  of  citizens  and  foreigners 
in  their  individual  and  private  capacity.— The  dis- 
tinction as  to  what  classes  of  treaties  come  before 
the  courts,  is  pointed  out  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Foster  w.  Neilson  (2  Pe- 
ters, 814) :  "  Our  constitution  dedares  a  treaty  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  consequently  to  be 
regarded  in  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  whenever  it  operates  of  it- 
self, without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision. 
But  when  the  tenns  of  stipulation  import  a  con- 
tract, when  either  of  the  parties  engages  to  per- 
form a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself 
to  the  political,  not  the  judicial  department,  and 
the  legislature  must  execute  the  ccmtraict  before  it 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  court.  *  *  This 
seems  to  be  the  language  of  contracts,  and  if  it 
is,  the  ratification  and  ctnifirmation  which  are 
promised  must  be  the  act  of  the  legislature.  Un- 
til such  act  shall  be  passed,  the  court  is  not  at 
liberty  to  di8r^;ard  the  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject." That  is,  a  treaty  is  a  contract,  and  before 
the  courts  can  accept  a  treaty  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  for  them  to  enforce,  it  must,  by  the 
action  of  congress,  be  changed  from  a  contract 
into  a  kw,  unless,  as  another  judge  says,  **  the 
treaty  itself  gives  a  rule  of  law  in  respect  to  pri- 
vate rights,  capable  of  execution  without  the  aid 
of  further  legislation,  and  operating  directly  upon 
the  interest  which  is  the  subject  of  the  judicial 
inquiry."  And  if  the  treaty  does  not  come  with- 
in either  of  these  rules,  that  must  be  decided  by 
the  courts,  too;  therefore,  especially  in  this  coun- 


try, the  power  of  the  courts,  whether  used  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  in  the  enforcement  of  treaties 
and  their  obligations,  is  very  great.  —  In  Ware  w. 
Hylton,  8  Dallas,  199,  certain  Yirghiians  owed 
money  to  some  Englishmen  in  1774  In  1777  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  to  sequester  British  prop- 
erty, providing  that  Vhrginian  citizens  owing 
money  to  English  subjects  might  pay  the  same  to 
the  Vhrginian  government  and  get  a  discharge  for 
their  debt.  The  debtors  in  this  case  took  advan- 
tage of  this  act.  In  1788  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
the  fourth  clause  of  which  it  was  agreed  **  that 
creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  legal 
hnpediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in 
sterling  money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore 
contracted."  The  supreme  court  held,  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  that  the  treaty  of 
the  United  States  annulled  the  law  of  Virginia, 
and  gave  the  right  to  the  Englishmen  to  recover 
their  debt.  —In  the  case  of  the  United  States  m. 
The  Schooner  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  106,  a  French 
ship  had  been  captured  and  condemned  as  a  prize 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  Coimecticut 
in  1800.  A  writ  of  error  was  prosecuted  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  before  the  hearing  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  the  United  ^tes  and 
France,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  property  captured  and  not  yet  definitely 
condemned  should  be  mutually  restored.  Tb^ 
court  held  that  the  sentence  of  the  circuit  court 
was  not  definitive,  And  ordered  the  prize  to  be  re- 
stored. The  court  said:  "  In  mere  private  cases 
between  individuals  a  court  will  and  ought  to 
struggle  hard  against  a  construction  which  will, 
by  a  retrospective  operation,  affect  the  ri^ts  of 
parties;  but  in  great  national  concerns,  where  in- 
dividual rights  acquired  by  war  are  sacrificed  for 
national  purposes,  the  contract  making  the  sacri- 
fice ought  always  to  receive  a  construction  con- 
forming to  its  manifest  import." — Chirac  «•.  Chi- 
rac, 2  Wheaton,  112,  is  a  decision  aa  to  the  effect 
of  treaties  on  the  title  to  real  property,  and  de- 
cided, among  other  points,  what  we  have  already 
seen,  that  a  treaty  providing  for  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects of  one  country,  claiming  lands  by  inherit- 
ance in  another,  is  perpetual  in  its  effect.  If  it 
expires  by  lapse  of  time,  any  right  that  has  pre- 
viously arisen  in  consequence  of  its  existence  ia 
not  extinguished  by  its  expiration.  "The  treaty 
had  its  full  effect  the  instant  a  right  was  acquired 
under  it;  it  had  nothing  further  to  perform;  and 
its  expiration  or  continuance  afterward  was  un- 
important."—The  United  States  w.  Watts,  14 
Federal  Reporter,  180,  is  an  extradition  case, 
where  the  United  States  had  extradited  the  de- 
fendant for  having  committed  one  offense,  tried 
him  for  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  try  him  for  an- 
other. The  court  discharged  the  prisoner,  after 
examining  both  the  executive  and  legal  authori- 
ties on  &e  question.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  the 
secretary  of  state,  had  contended  that  the  receiv- 
ing power  has  the  right,  if  so  inclined,  after  hav- 
ing tried  the  extradited  person  on  the  charge  on 
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which  he  had  been  mirrendered,  with  a  b(ma  J(ds 
intent  and  effort  to  convict  him  on  that  one  charge, 
to  try  him  for  any  other  offense  of  which  he  may 
have  been  guilty.  (Messages  and  Documents, 
Dep.  of  State,  May,  1876.)  Lord  Derby  denied 
this,  and  the  United  States  court  in  this  case  agreed 
with  Lord  Derby,  saying:  *'It  results  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the 
courts  to  respect  and  obey  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  that  the^ 
are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  its 
meaning  and  effect,  and  this  duty  they  must  con- 
scientiously and  fairly  perform,  even  though  the 
construction  they  feel  compelled  to  give  to  it 
should  differ  from  that  given  to  it  by  the  political 
branch  of  the  government." — The  cases  we  have 
mentioned  are  typical  instances  from  our  reports 
as  to  how  our  courts  have  enforced  various  pro- 
visions of  treaties,  even  against  the  apparent  in- 
terests of  their  own  country  and  countrymen,  and 
many  other  similar  cases  might  be  cited,  both 
from  our  own  and  from  the  European  law  re- 
ports. —  From  the  times  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
<1625-84)  the  English  admiralty  courts  have  been 
very  determined,  in  prize  cases,  in  seeing  that  jus- 
tice was  done  in  all  cases  where  foreigners  were 
concerned,  even  where  the  foreigners  were  allies 
of  a  hostile  country.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  main- 
taining, later,  this  tradition  of  his  court,  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  enforcement  of  international 
law,  especially  in  following  and  observing  the 
treaty  rights  of  neutral  or  other  foreigners.  We 
may  note  one  instance,  taken' at  random  from  the 
English  reports,  the  case  of  The  Fama,  6  Rob- 
inson, 106,  which  was  as  follows:  In  1808  some 
goods  in  a  ship  sailing  from  New  Orleans  to  Havre 
de  Grace  were  seized  by  an  English  vessel,  En- 
gland then  being  at  war  with  France.  By  the 
treaty  of  Idelfonso,  1796,  Louisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  France.  The  New  Orleans  merchant 
claimed  that  the  treaty  was  a  secret  treaty,  and 
had  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  hand- 
ing over  of  Louisiana  to  the  French,  wherefore  it 
still  remained  a  Spanish  possession,  and  he  should 
have  restitution.  Sir  William  Scott  agreed  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  and  decided  that  the  national 
character  of  a  place  agreed  to  be  surrendered  by 
treaty,  but  not  actually  transferred,  continues  as  it 
was  under  the  character  of  the  ceding  country, 
and  ordered  restitution  by  the  English  captors  to 
the  New  Orleans  merchant.  All  of  which  shows 
that  the  courts  of  law  in  civilized  nations  are  the 
most  effective  enforcing  agencies  for  treaties  be- 
tween nations,  as  for  contracts  between  individu- 
als, and  that  their  jurisdiction  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  trenching  on  our  next  class.  The  next  class 
of  sanctions  for  treaties  are  those  of  the  executive. 
They  are  to  be  employed  where,  as  Livy  says, 
''  they  are  made  by  the  command  of  the  supreme 
power,  and  whereby  the  whole  nation  is  made 
liable  to  the  wrath  of  God  if  they  infringe  it." 
And  the  wrath  of  God  or  the  fear  of  man  is  still 
about  all  that  causes  their  fulfillment  when  either 
country  would  rather  break  them.    The  jurists  of 


all  ages  have  tried  to  find  some  way  in  which 
these  national  treaties  could  be  enforced,  and  they 
have  appealed,  to  a  great  extent  in  vain,  to  the 
better  feelings  and  aspirations  of  monarcha  and 
popular  assemblies.     The  methods,  other  than 
physical  force,  employed  by  nations  to  enforce 
a  treaty  obligation,  have  been:  1.  The  perform- 
ance, by  way  of  ratification,  of  religioua  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  the  use  of  threats  or  influ- 
ence by  officers  of  different  religions.    In  an- 
cient times  all  treaties  were  entered  into  with  the 
most  sacred  religious  rites,  and  if  these  or  any 
other  formalities  were  left  out,  the  treaty  was  not 
considered  binding.    But  this  kind  of  sanction 
only  caused  an  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  as.  to  use  an  extreme  instance,  when  Anti- 
ochus  stipulated  in  a  treaty  to  give  up  half  his 
fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  Labeo  carried  thatdaose 
into  effect  by  sawing  every  ship  belonging  to  the 
monarch  into  two.    The  power  of  religioua  threats 
in  the  enforcement  of  treaties  has  been  best  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  Roman  church.     By 
the  use  of  excommunications  and  interdicts  tliat 
church  often  was  able  to  cause  international  agree- 
ments to  be  carried  into  effect,  when  one  side  of 
those  who  had  entered  into  the  agreement  endeav- 
ored to  draw  back;  but  the  selfis^ess  with  which 
the  church  used  this  power,  and  the  power  it  also 
claimed  and  exercised  of  releasing  princes  from 
treaty  obligations,  neutralized  all  the  good  effect 
on  international  morality  it  might  otherwise  have 
caused.    The  ratification  of  a  treaty  was  a  veiy 
solemn  affair,  transacted  in  some  great  cathedral, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  the 
church  and  of  the  nations  involved.    The  ambas- 
sadors who  had  drawn  up  the  treaty  would  there 
in  due  form  solenmly  touch  the  croes,  the  holy 
evangels,  and  the  holy  letters,  and  swear  by  their 
honor  to  observe  and  carry  out  fully,  really  and  in 
good  faith  all  the  articles  that  were  contained  in 
the  treaty.    (Peace  of  Munster,  1648.)    The  most 
modem  example  is  perhaps  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Switzerland  in  1777,  which  was  sol- 
emnly confirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  public  in  the  cathedral  of  Soleure.    The 
emperor  of  Germany  was  addressed  always  as 
semper  Augustus;  the  king  of  France,  as  most 
Christian;  the  king  of  Spain,  as  most  Catholic;  the 
king  of  England,  as  defender  of  the  faith ;  the 
king  of  Portugal,  as  most  faithful;  and  the  king 
of  Hungary  as  his  apostolic  majesty.     8.    The 
handing  over  of  territory,  money  or  hostages,  as 
a  pledge  for  the  fulfillment  of  a  treaty,  was  also  a 
means  much  used  in  ancient  times,  and  it  was 
successful  so  far  as  it  went.    It  has  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse,  except  as  regards  the  occupa- 
tion of  territory.    The  last  occasion  on  which 
hostages  were  given,  was  at  the  treaty  of  Aixla- 
Chapelle,  in  1748.    8.  There  remain  the  methods 
by  which  third  parties  are  made  or  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying  out  of  a  treaty;  such  ss 
armed  intervention,  mediation,  arbitration  or  guar- 
antee.   These  methods,  leaving  arbitration  out  of 
consideration,  are  found  to  be  of  litUe  use  at  the 
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present  time.  The  third  country^  on  the  one  side, 
is  likely  to  have  the  weight  of  any  interference 
neutralized  by  a  third  power  interfering  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  probably  no  countries  with 
which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  not  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  history  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  guarantee,  and  most  of  these  treaties 
have  not  expired.  Lastly,  we  come  to  those  con- 
ventions between  nations  and  clauses  in  treaties 
which  practically  have  to  be  left  to  the  enforce- 
ment, if  at  all,  of  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
any  conflicting  forces.  The  "modem  rules  of 
war,"  as  they  are  called,  as  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  and  of  prisoners,  as  to  the 
use  of  railroads  or  telegraphs,  as  to  truces  or  neu- 
trals, and  blockades  or  searches,  must  be  left,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  the  officers  who  are  in  command  at  the 
time,  and  they  are  not  only  responsible  to  their 
own  country  but  to  many  other  countries  both  in 
indirect  and  direct  ways.  At  the  Brussels  confer- 
ence of  1874  the  project  of  an  international  con- 
▼ention*on  these  matters  was  proposed,  but  was 
not  effected.  The  conference  expressed  some 
general  views  on  the  rules  which  should  govern 
occupation  of  a  hostile  country  by  a  military  force, 
the  treatment  of  prisoner^,  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  etc.  The  presence  of  foreign  military 
and  press  representatives  with  a  modem  army, 
must  be  noted  as  one  of  the  greatest  influences  in 
matters  falling  under  this  head.  There  are  certain 
treaties,  however,  which  neither  the  efforts  of  law 
courts  nor  the  commands  of  authorities,  which  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  only  two  sanctions  of  treaties, 
can  ever  hope  to  enforce.  These  are  treaties  made 
by  a  nation  with  some  alien  and  weaker  nation 
living  in  its  midst  From  the  treaties  of  Rome 
with  Latium,  Spain  with  the  Moors;  and  Qernumy 
with  the  Bohemians,  down  to  the  tieaties  of  En- 
gland with  Ireland  or  India,  and  the  United  States 
with  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  itreaties  have  only 
been  used  as  one  means  of  extermination  and  vio- 
lence. Perhaps  there  never  was  a  series  of  treaties 
between  two  peoples  so  systematically  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  as  those  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America.  They  were  considered  at  first  as  inde- 
pendent nations  capable  of  entering  into  treaties, 
but  in  1871  congress  passed  an  act  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  not  nations  capable  of  contracting 
with  the  United  States  by  treaty;  since  then,  the 
term  convention  has  been  used,  but  the  name  has 
made  very  little  difference.  The  contracts  have 
been  uniformly  broken.  The  law  courts,  where 
appealed  to,  have  almost  invariably,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, endeavored  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
ans, but  the  jurisdiction  necessary  has  usually  in 
these  cases  been  given  by  law  to  officers  of  the 
army  or  agents  of  the  executive  who  have  usually 
sided,  either  openly  or  through  lack  of  positive 
action,  with  thq  immigrating  violators  of  the  pub- 
lic faith.— A  recent  writer,  Mr.  Hall,  (in  his 
"  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,"  p.  7),  says  he 
**  does  not  discover  any  ground  for  the  claim  (of 


treaties)  to  exceptional  reverence.  They  differ 
only  from  other  evidences  of  national  opinion  in 
that  their  true  character  can  generally  be  better 
appreciated,"  and  he  proceeds  to  attack  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  intemational  Jaw,  as 
misleading  and  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
writers  on  international  law  have  almost  univer- 
sally considered  treaties  as  the  principal  **  constit- 
uent part  '•  of  their  subject.  Possibly,  as  Napo- 
leon the  Great  said,  they  are  very  often  "  Forms 
which,  however  necessary  to  disguise  the  depend- 
ence of  weak  states,  prove,  in  the  case  of  strong 
ones,  only  a  desire  to  deceive,"  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  which  we  have  called  national  treat- 
ies. Whichever  of  these  views  may  be  correct, 
we  have  seen  that  treaties  have  always  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  their  usefulness  to  the  general  progress  of 
mankind  has  always  increased  more  when  en- 
forced and  fulfilled  than  w^en  broken.  —  Author- 
Uie$,  The  works  on  International  Law  are 
also  authorities  on  our  subject.  Besides  the 
authorities  given  under  that  head  in  volume  II.  of 
this  work,  we  may  add  the  works  on  Intemaiianal 
Law  of  Twiss,  Westlake,  Ward,  Hall,  Woolsey 
and  Sheldon  Amos.  The  last  edition  of  Heff  ter, 
1881 ;  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,  Hall, 
London,  1874;  the  International  Law  article  (Prof . 
£.  Robertson)  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica; 
Mrs.  Jackson's  Geniury  of  Dishonor,  New  York, 
1882;  and  the  congressional  and  departmental  re- 
ports of  various  Indian  conunissions  on  that  branch 
of  the  subject;  Fischer's  Die  Telegraphie  und  das 
VUkerreM,  Leipzig,  1876,  on  that  branch.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  collections  of  treaties 
which  have  been  made :  The  Argument  and  Pro- 
ceedings ai  the  Oeneca  AHntraUon,  1878 ;  Man- 
ning's Lauf  of  Nations,  edition  Sheldon  Amos, 
London,  1875;  Intemational  Commercial  Law, 
Leone  Levi,  London,  1868.  Also  the  following 
compilations  of  treaties  and  matters  relating  there- 
to :  Calvo,  Bectteil  des  Trait^s;  Moreuil,  BeeueU 
des  TraiUs  diplonuUiques,  1868;  Jean  Dumont  et 
T.  Rousset,  Corps  Universel  DiplomcUique  du  Droit 
des  Oensou  BecueHs  des  Traill  de  Paix,  d^AUian^, 
etc.;  Barbeyrac  (Jean),  ffistoire  des  aneiens  Traits 
jusqu*d  Charlemagne;  Saint  Prest  (J.  T.),  iR«6wre 
des  Traitdsde  Paixdu  lie  Siide;  Negodation  secretes 
touchant  la  Paix  de  Munster  et  dOsnaburg;  Mar- 
tens (George  Frederic  de)  BecueU  de  Traites  ^Alli- 
ance, de  PeUx,  de  Treue,  de  NeutraUte,  de  Com- 
merce,  etc.,  1761-1808;  also  a  supplement;  M.  le 
Comte  de  Qarden,  Histoire  generate  des  Traitis  de 
Paix;  Koch,  ffistoire  Ahrigie  des  TraitSs  de  Pti^ix 
depuis  la  Paix  de  Westphalia;  Rousset,  S^qfple' 
ment  to  the  Corps  Universel  of  Dumont;  Wenk  (F. 
A.  G.),  Codex  Juris  Gentium  BeeenUsmmi,  Leipzig, 
1781;  Robinet,  DieOonnaire  Universel,  82  vols., 
1787;  Schmauss  (J.  J.),  Corpus  Juris  Oentium, 
1780.  Eustace  Conwat. 

TREATIES,  Fishery.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  treaty  of  Sept.  8, 1788,  one  of  the  most 
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important  questioiiB  discuaaed  had  Teferenoe  to  a 
definition  of  the  privileges  of  flahermen,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  waters  of  British 
North  America.  Their  right  to  flsh  on  the  Grand 
Banks  or  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  else- 
where In  the  open  sea,  could  net,  of  course,  he 
denied,  but  it  was  claimed  that  they  should  not 
fish  in  British  waters,  or  hind  in  British  territory 
to  dry  or  cure  their  catch.  At  that  time  the  meth- 
ods of  our  fishermen  were  different  from  those 
now  in  use.  The  resources  of  our  own  coast 
were  little  understood,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
New  England  fishing  fieet  resorted  every  sununer 
to  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  where  they  fished  near  the  shores,  mak- 
ing a  harbor  usually  every  night,  always  in  threat- 
ening weather,  and  curing  their  fish  upon  the  rocky 
shores,  before  loading  them  into  the  vessels  for 
final  home  transportation.  It  was  therefore  im- 
portant that  they  shoyld  retain  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.  A  compromise  was 
finally  agreed  upon,  and  by  the  terms  of  article 
m.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (Sept.  8, 1788),  it  was 
arranged  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  have  liberty  to  fish  on  such  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Newf  oundiand  as  British  fishermen  could, 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  their  Britannic  majesties'  dominions  in 
America;  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the  bays, 
hartwrs  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen 
islands  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  they  were  unset- 
tled, or  after  their  settlement  if  they  could  secure 
permission  from  the  inhabitants  or  proprietors. 
By  this  treaty  they  were  excluded  simply  from 
their  former  privilege  of  drying  fish  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  ishind  and 
Cape  Breton.  —The  war  of  1812  suspended  for  a 
second  time  the  privileges  of  our  fishermen  in 
British  waters;  and  when  the  question  of  their  re- 
adjustment was  brought  up,  strong  petitions  were 
made  by  the  British  colonists  agalrust  a  renewal  of 
the  privileges  of  1788.  — At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  commissioners  assembled  at  Ghent  to  draw  up 
the  articles  of  peace,  it  was  announced  *'  that  the 
British  government  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the 
United  States  gratuitously  the  privileges  formerly 
granted  *  *  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fish- 
eries." They  argued  that  the  claim  of  an  imme- 
morial and  prescriptive  right  to  these  privileges 
was  untenable,  and  that  the  rights  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States  had  possessed  when 
British  subjects,  could  not  be  continued  to  them 
after  they  had  become  citizens  of  an  independent 
state.  After  much  discussion  the  subject  was 
dropped,  and  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (Dec.  24,  1814) 
contained  no  reference  to  the  fishery  question. 
The  governors  of  the  British  colonies  were  now 
instructed  to  exclude  our  fishing  vessels  from  their 
harbors  and  coasts,  and  the  naval  officers  stationed 
in  that  district  received  orders  to  resist  all  en- 
croachments. The  result  was  the  capture  of  sev- 
eral of  our  fishing  vessels  on  the  charge  of  tres- 
passing in  British  waters.  —  In  1818  conunission- 


ers  from  the  two  countries  met  in  London  to  sot* 
tie  amicably  disputed  potaita  in  connection  with 
the  fisheries,  and  their  deliberations  resulted  in 
the  signing  of  the  convention  of  Oct  90,  1S18L 
By  the  terms  of  the  first  arttele  of  the  coDTcntion 
it  was  provided  that  subjects  of  the  United  Stales 
should  have  forever  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  the  southern,  western  and  northern  ooasts 
of  Newfoundland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magrtalpii 
islands,  and  on  that  of  Labrador,  from  Cape  Jolly 
northward,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
bays,  harbors  and  creeks  of  these  regions,  except 
the  Magdalens,  so  long  as  they  should  remain  un- 
settled. The  United  States  renounced  any  claim 
of  right  to  take,  dry  or  cure  fish  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  British  territory  not 
mentioned  in  the  specifications  above.  American 
fishermen  were,  however,  to  be  admitted  to  all 
harbors  for  shelter,  repair  of  damages,  purchafling 
wood  or  obtaining  water.  In  order  to  secure  the 
observance  of  this  treaty  our  government  issued 
to  its  fishermen  a  notkx  warning  them  against 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  tftide  of 
the  above  mentioned  convention,  a  copy  of  which 
was  annexed  to  the  circular.  —In  1847,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  queen  by  the 
Canadian  parliament,  ^nqpotiations  were  opened 
for  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  free  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  ezchaage 
for  reciprocity  in  trade  with  the  United  States  m 
all  natural  productions,  such  as  fish,  wheat,  timber, 
etc.,  access  was  offered  to  the  fisheries  of  all  the 
colonies,  except  Newfoundland,  which  refused 
consent.  Some  years  were  consumed  in  fruittoai 
effort,  and  it  was  not  until  June  5, 1654,  that  the 
reciprocity  treaty  was  signed,  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  confirming  it  August  8.  By  this 
treaty  the  fishermen  of  the  United  Slates  gained 
a  right  to  fish  on  all  the  coasts  of  British  North 
America,  while  British  fishermen  gained  access  to 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  north  of  Cape 
May  (latitude  W*);  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries 
were  reserved  for  the  exclusive  uses  of  the  subjects 
of  each  country;  certain  rivers  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  to  be  determined  by  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  also  reserved. 
The  treaty  also  contained  numerous  provisions 
to  secure  and  regulate  free  trade  in  certain  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  The  Ireaty  was  to  remain 
in  force  for  ten  years,  after  which  it  could  be 
terminated  upon  a  year's  notice  by  either  party. 
The  commission  to  designate  the  places  roaorved 
to  each  country  occupied  years  in  delibetBtkniB. 
the  results  of  which  were  so  insigniflcant  that 
they  do  not  deserve  discussion  in  this  connection. 
—The  reciprocity  treaty  terminated  March  17. 
1806,  in  consequence  of  notice  given  by  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  to  secure  its  renewal.  The  piro> 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  1818  were  now  revived, 
and  continued  in  force  until  1871,  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years,  during  which  there  were  constant  dash- 
ing and  uncertainty.  American  fishermen  were  at 
once  warned  that  their  right  to  fish  in  British 


ic  was  suoflequenuy  aeciaea,  uowever, 
tluit  during  186(1  vessels  from  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  allowed  to  fish  in  all  provincial  waters 
upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  license  fee  to  be 
exacted  as  a  formal  recognition  of  right.  This 
privilege  was  continued  for  four  years.  In  1870 
it  was,  however,  discontinued,  owing,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  British  government,  to  the  failure  of  our 
fishermen  to  provide  themselves  with  licenses,  a 
claim  which  was  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  true  one.  During  the  year  1870  a  con- 
siderable number  of  American  fishing  vessels 
were  seized  by  British  and  provincial  vessels,  and 
forfeited.  —  It  now  became  necessary  for  the  two 
governments  again  to  meet  the  question  squarely, 
4uid  to  this  end  was  appointed  the  joint  high  com- 
mission, which  met  in  Washington,  Feb.  27-May 
8,  1871,  and  from  whose  deliberations  resulted  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  Articles  AVlll.  to  XXV. 
inclusive,  and  XXXTT.  and  XXXIII.  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington  appertain  to  the  fisheries.  By 
the  provisions  of  these  articles  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  allowed  to  take  fish  of  every 
Idnd  except  shell  fish  along  the  shores  of  Canada, 
and  Britidi  subjects  have  equal  rights  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  north  of  latitude  80^  north, 
the  shad,  salmon  and  other  river  fisheries  being 
excluded,  and  some  trifling  local  exceptions  in  the 
treaty  of  18M  being  confirmed.  Article  XXI. 
pfrovided  for  free  tn^e  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  all  fishery  products  save  fish  of 
inland  lakes  and  rivers,  and  fish  preserved  in  oil. 
It  was  the  theory  of  the  makers  of  this  treaty 
that  the  United  States  was  in  all  particulan  the 
chief  beneficiary,  and  it  was  consequently  pro- 
vided in  articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  that  ".inas- 
much as  it  is  asserted  by  the  government  of  her 
Britannic  majesty  that  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  of  greater 
value  than  those  accorded  to  the  subjects  of  her 
Britannic  majesty,"  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion which  should  be  paid  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  privileges  to  them  ac- 
corded. The  commission  referred  to  met  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  at 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  was  in  session  from  June  15  to 
Nov.  28,  1877.  Its  members  were  Mr.  Maurice 
I>elfo8se,  at  that  time  Belgian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Sir  Alexander  T.  Quit  for  Great  Britain, 
and  Hon.  Ensign  H.  Kellogg  for  the  United 
States.  The  record  of  its  sessions  may  be  found 
in  8495  printed  pages  of  the  "Documents  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Halifax  Commission,"  vols.  i. 
-iil.,  Washington,  1878.  The  entire  lack  cff 
reliable  statistics  of  the  fisheries  was  of  course 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
mass  of  irrelevant  and  contradictory  testimony 
given  by  fishermen  and  others  summoned  before 
the  commission  being  nearly  equally  unconvin- 
cing and  confusing  on  each  side.  Canada  present- 
ed the  so-called  "official  statistics"  of  its  fisheries 
printed  for  ten  years  or  more  hi  the  reports  of  the 


i^pearea  vaiia  ana  vaiuaoie,  tnougn  tne  cnarges 
since  published  by  Prof.  H.  Y.  Hind  show  that 
their  accuracy  is  far  from  being  unimpeachable.* 
The  decision  of  the  case  rested  entirely  with  the 
neutral  member  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Delfosse, 
who  without  doubt  based  his  action  not  upon  the 
testimony  presented,  nor  the  facts  otherwise  ac- 
cessible to  him  at  the  time,  but  upon  certain  con- 
siderations of  diplomatic  expediency,  based  upon 
the  previous  treaty  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  He  adjudged  to  Great  Britain 
the  sum  of  $5,600,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  alleged  privileges  granted 
to  its  fishermen  in  British  waters.  This  sum  was 
paid  in  1878,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  having 
been  thus  fully  complied  with,  the  fishermen  of 
the  two  countries  entered  upon  a  mutual  partici- 
pation of  fishing  territory  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  —  The  only  important  difficulty  occurring 
under  this  treaty  was  in  January,  1878,  when  sev- 
eral Gloucester  vessels,  taking  in  ctugoes  of  frozen 
herring  at  Fortune  Bay,  N.  F.,  were  attacked  by 
the  people  of  the  vicinity,  their  nets  cut  up,  and 
the  crews  driven  away  from  the  shore.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  manifestly  an  interference  with  Ameri- 
can rights  under  the  treaty,  and  the  claim  that 
local  laws  were  being  transgressed  was  quite  un- 
tenable, such  laws  being  annulled  by  the  treaty. 
Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  damages  to  the  amount  of  £15,000 
were  awarded,  to  be  divided  among  the  injured 
herring  vessels,  the  total  amount  of  claims  being 
$105,805.  —  The  present  treaty  terminated  July  4, 
1881,  and  notice  having  been  given  by  the  United 
States,  its  provisions  will  be  invalid  after  the  same 
date  in  1888,  when,  unless  some  new  arrangement 
be  made,  our  privileges  in  British  waters  will  be 
limited  as  before,  and  Canadian  fish  will  no  longer 
pass  into  our  markets  free  of  duty.  —  It  is  impos- 
sible in  this  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  the  existing  treaty.  They 
may,  however,  receive  passing  allusion.  The  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  were  supposed  to 
be  twofold :  1,  the  right  to  buy  bait  in  provincial 
ports;  2  participation  in  the  inshore  mackerel 
fishery  of  the  gulf.  The  first  is  scarcely  worth 
considering  by  treaty  makers.  The  advantage  to 
the  bait  seller  is  equally  as  great  as  to  the  buyer. 
Many  provincial  ports  are  dependent  for  liveli- 
hood upon  trade  with  American  fishing  vessels, 
and  only  the  most  short  sighted  policy  on  the  part 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  can  exclude  the  only 
purchasers  from  their  markets,  for  every  vessel  vis- 
iting one  of  their  ports  expends  from  $50  to  $900. 
The  second  ''advantage"  strangely  enough  lost 
its  value  simultaneously  with  its  acquisition.  For 
half  a  century  previous  to  the  past  decade  the 

*  Prof j*Hind'8  chargee  of  Intentioiial  falsiflcation  of  fishery 
statistics  by  the  British  authorities  so  widely  published,  are 
not  sustained  by  eTidence,  and  should  not  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  The  hundreds  of  errors  which  he  has  pointed 
out  are  evidently  the  result  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  persons,  and  of  childish  incompetency  on  that  of 
the  clerics  employed  In  thefar  prepaiation. 
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mackerel  fleet  of  New  England  was  engaged  for  at 
least  half  the  season  in  fishing  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  sometimes  several  hundred  sails  at  one 
time  were  in  close  proximity  to,  if  not  within,  the 


three-mile  line.  The  general  adoption  of  the  pane 
seine  resulted  in  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  kind- 
ly furnished  by  Major  D.  W.  Low.  of  QlouceBter  i 
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The  number  of  vessels  and  their  catch  in  sea- 
packed  barrels,  up  to  1880,  is  from  British  sources, 
with  exception  of  catch  of  1878  and  1879,  which  is 
from  reports  of  Boston  fish  bureau;  1880  and  1881 
was  from  United  States  fish  commission.  The  ves- 
sel in  the  gulf  in  1882  was  the  schooner  Yankee 
Lass,  of  Boston.  The  market  value  of  some  of  the 
mackerel  was  increased  by  scraping  and  messing 
them  by  the  labor  of  the  crews,  extra  labor.  The 
cost  of  catching  the  mackerel  was  much  greater 
than  the  price  obtained,  making  an  aggregate  loss 
to  those  engaged  in  it.         G.  Browk  Goods. 
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Nov.  29,  1776,  the  continental  congress  appointed 
a  committee  of  secret  correspondence,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  corresponding  with  the  friends  of 
the  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  March 
8,  1776,  this  committee  instructed  Silas  Deane  to 
go  to  France,  and  ascertain  from  M.  de  Vergennes 
' '  whether,  if  the  colonies  should  be  forced  to  form 
themselves  into  an  independent  state,  France 
would  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance  with  them 
for  commerce,  or  defense,  or  both."  Sept.  17, 
1776,  congress  adopted  a  plan  of  a  treaty  to  be 
proposed  to  the  King  of  France.  This  plan  em- 
braced the  following  political,  ideas :  1.  Equality 
with  natives  in  the  payment  of  duties  or  imposts, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  immunities,  and 
exemptions  in  trade,  navigation  and  commerce. 
This  was  not  incorporated  in  any  treaty  actually 
concluded  by  the  United  States  until  after  the 
peace  of  1814.  2.  Equality  between  France  and 
the  United  States  in  colonial  export  duties.  8. 
Exemption  from  the  droit  d^aubaine.  4.  That  on 
the  surrender  of  contraband  of  war  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  vessel  taken  on  the  high  seas  in  time 
of  war,  the  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
its  voyage.  6.  That  each  party  may  capture 
goods  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  other  when 
found  in  enemy's  ships  in  time  of  war.  6.  That  ves- 
sels and  property  rescued  from  pirates  shall  be  re- 
stored. 7.  That  the  ports  of  each  shall  be  open  to 
the  prizes  of  the  other  without  payment  of  duties, 


but  shall  not  be  open  to  the  prizes  of  the  enemiea 
of  the  other.    8.  That  if  a  war  breaks  oat^  citi- 
zens of  one  power,  residing  as  merchants  in  the 
dominions  of  the  other,  may  have  time  to  doee 
their  business  and  remove  their  properties.    9. 
The  citizens  of  neither  power  can  take  out  lettets 
of  marque  against  the.  other  in  time  of  war.     10. 
Citizens  of  each  may  trade  with  enemies  of  the 
other  in  time  of  war  in  articles  not  contraband, 
and  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods  except  as  to 
articles  contraband.    11.  Vessels  of  either  coming 
into  ports  of  the  other,  and  not  wishing  to  break 
bulk,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  do  so,  in  the  absence 
of  cause  for  suspicion.    12.  Merchant  vessels  of 
one  power  on  the  high  seas  may  be  visited  by  ves- 
sels of  war  of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining their  sea  letters  and  passports.    If  these  axe 
found  correct  the  cargoes  can  not  be  examined. 
The  draft  also  contained  several  provisions  re- 
specting the  contemplated  alliance  with  France. 
—  On  Feb.  6, 1778,  two  treaties  were  concluded 
in  Paris  with  France :  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  oommerce.    The  treaty  of  al- 
liance contained  the  usual  provisions  in  regard  to 
mutual  action  in  time  of  war  and  in  making  peace, 
and,  in  article  xi.,  a  mutual  territorial  guarantee, 
which  afterward  became  a  subject  of  contention. 
France  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  the  whole 
of  their  possessions :  the  United  States,  in  return, 
guaranteed  to  France  its  then  present  possesricos 
in  America,  and  such  as  it  might  acquire  by  a 
treaty  of  peace.    The  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce was  somewhat  less  liberal  than  that  pro- 
posed by  congress,  and  contained  the  most  favored 
nation  clause.  —  Oct.  8,  1782,  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  was  concluded  with  the  Nether- 
lands ;    April  8,    1788,    a   similar   treaty   with 
Sweden  ;  Jan.  20,  1788,  an  armistice  with  Great 
Britain,  followed  on  Sept.  8,  1788,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  power ;  Dec.  10, 178S,  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Prussia ;  Jan- 
uary, 1787,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
Morocco ;  and,  Nov.  14, 1788,  a  consular  conven- 
tion with  France.  —  These  several  treaties,  con- 
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eluded  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
are  remarkable  for  the  directness  and  freedom 
from  doubt  with  which  they  assume  sovereign 
powers  to  be  in  the  central  government:  as  in 
1,  the  restraints  upon  duties,  charges  and  fees  in 
the  ports  of  the  several  states ;  2,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exaction  of  the  drt^  eFatibcUne  in  the 
states;  8,  the  permission  to  aliens  to  own  and  dis- 
pose of  real  estate  anywhere  in  the  United  States; 
4,  their  right  to  reside  and  do  business  in  the  states 
on  an  equality  with  natives;  5,  their  right  to  wor- 
ship after  their  own  faith;  6,  the  right  of  foreign 
consula  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  the  several 
states  over  the  estates  of  their  countrymen  de- 
ceased; 7,  their  right  to  exercise  police  over  vessels 
of  thefar  nationality  in  American  ports,  to  arrest 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels,  and  to  try 
and  determine  all  disputes  between  them.  They 
are  also  remarkable  for  humane  provisions  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
exemption  of  women,  children  and  non-combatants 
from  the  hardships  of  war,  which  have  not  yet 
been  universally  accepted.  —  The  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  recognized  valuable  fishing 
rights  on  the  Grand  Banks,  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  islands  and  Labrador, 
as  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
in  common  with  subjects  of  Great  Britain.— 
When  Washington  became  president,  he  found  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  United  States  occupied  by 
British  military  pdbts:  at  Detroit,  at  Mackinaw, 
at  Buffalo,  at  Niagara,  at  Oswego,  at  Point  au  fer, 
at  Dutchman's  point,  and  even  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio.  On  the  south,  Spain  had  established  a  sta- 
tion at  Natchez,  and  was  pushing  forward  to 
Vicksburg  under  pretense  of  a  treaty  with  Indians 
claimed  to  be  independent.  Both  were  intriguing 
with  the  Indians,  evidently  believing  that  the 
United  States  must  disintegrate,  and  desiring,  as 
nearest  neighbors,  if  not  next  of  kin,  to  obtain 
in  the  dissolution  as  much  as  possible.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  French  revolution  broke  out; 
England  took  up  arms  against  France;  and  Spain, 
on  May  25,  1708,  joined  England.  Meanwhile 
France,  through  an  injudicious  and  irritating  en- 
voy, was  making  trouble  for  Washington,  by  at- 
tempting to  fit  out  privateers  for  French  use,  and 
to  rekindle  the  dormant  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Ihigland.  In  addition  to  a  hostile  occupation  of 
our  frontiers,  England  was  seizing  and  confiscating 
our  nascent  commerce  under  pretenses  that  had 
no  right  but  that  of  force.  Washington  was 
pressed  to  cast  the  fortunes  of  the  United  States 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  struggle. 
In  this  emergency  he  sent  John  Jay,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  to  London,  as  a 
special  envoy.  Nov.  19,  1794,  Jay  concluded 
the  treaty  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  It 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  gar- 
risons; for  the  settlement  of  some  disputed  points 
in  the  boundaries;  for  a  joint  commission  to  de- 
termine what  payments  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the 
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claims  of  British  creditors;  and  for  another  joint 
commission  to  determine  what  payments  should 
be  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  illegal  captures.  It  reasserted  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  over  the  subject 
of  land  titles  in  the  states,  made  provision  for 
consulates,  contained  a  provision  (the  first  one)  as 
to  the  extradition  of  persons  charged  with  crime, 
and  provisions  for  regulating  commercial  inter- 
course. It  contained  no  disavowal  of  the  arbi- 
trary principles  which  Great  Britain  had  asserted, 
no  provisions  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods,  and  it  granted  to  Great  Britain  the  privi- 
leges for  her  vessels  of  war  and  prizes  which 
France  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  17'X3.  This 
treaty  was  disclosed  by  a  senator.  Its  publication 
created  an  intense  excitement,  which  lasted  until 
the  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect  had 
passed  a  subsequent  congress.  I  think  it  is  the 
judgment  of  history,  that,  with  all  its  shortcom- 
ings, it  was  a  wise  measure.  We  came  out  of  the 
war  of  independence  poor,  with  a  great  debt,  with 
a  depreciated  paper  currency  emitted  by  the  states 
and  emitted  by  authority  of  Congress,  with  a  par- 
alyzed business,  and  with  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
population  along  the  shores^  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
imcongenial  pursuits,  with  great  difficulties  of 
communication,  and  with  no  common  historical 
traditions  prior  to  the  war.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  aversion  to  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment was  overcome.  The  constitution  started  its 
operati&n  in  time  of  peace,  among  a  people  a  large 
minority  of  whom,  if  not  an  actual  majority,  was 
averse  to  it.  Jay's  treaty  secured  a  certainty  of 
a  longer  time  of  peace  for  it  to  take  root  and 
grow.  If  we  had  not  concluded  that  treaty,  we 
might  have  been  bound  in  honor  to  go  to  war  with 
England  at  that  time.  I  can  not  see  what  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  war  would  have  been:  but  I  can  see 
that  by  putting  off  taking  part  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  eighteen  years,  we  secured  precious  time 
for  the  people  to  become  accustomed  and  attached' 
to  the  new  form  of  government:  and  on  this  I 
found  my  opinion  that  the  measure,  however  in- 
trinsically defective,  was  a  wise  turning  point  in 
our  history.  —  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  Genet,  partly  in  consequence  of  our  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of 
1778,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion 
of  Jay's  treaty,  a  diplomatic  rupture  took  place 
with  France,  accompanied  by  acts  of  hostility  on 
the  high  seas.  Congress,  on  July  7, 1798,  enacted 
that  the  treaties  and  consular  convention  with 
France  were  no  longer  regarded  as  obligatory. 
This  state,  neither  of  war  nor  of  peace,  was  ter- 
minated by  a  treaty  in  1800,  which  was  followed, 
in  1808,  by  three  conventions:  one  for  the  cession 
of  Louisiana,  with  a  provision  putting  the  com- 
merce of  France  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation  in  tho  ceded  ports;  one  providing  for  the 
mode  of  payment  of  80,000,000  francs  to  France  by 
the  United  States;  and  one  providing  for  the  fur- 
ther payment  by  the  United  States  of  20.000,000 
francs  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 


claims  against  France.  The  claims  excluded  from 
participating  in  the  division  of  this  sum,  constitute 
what  are  known  as  the  French  spoliation  claims. — 
These  treaties  were  assailed  at  the  time  of  their 
conclusion,  hoth  on  account  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  and  of  their  not  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  spoliation  claims.  Without  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  latter  point,  on  the  broader 
question  I  may  say  that  history  fully  justifies  the 
wisdom  of  a  measure  acquiring  for  us  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Jay's  treaty  and  these  treaties 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  political  history  of 
the  country.  They  mainly  contributed  to  wrest 
the  federal  government  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and 
place  it  In  the  hands  of  those  who  opposed  it. 
They  thus  converted  a  jealous  and  astute  oli- 
garchy in  the  south  from  opponents  into  support- 
ers of  the  new  form  of  government,  and  niade  it 
their  interest  to  preserve  it  during  the  long  years 
that  they  hqjid  power.  When  the  day  of  change 
at  last  came,  the  constitution  had  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment.  It  had  traditions  in  the  national  heart 
deep  enough  to  protect  It.  —  One  other  treaty  of 
this  period,  the  treaty  of  Oct.  27, 1795, with  Spain, 
has  survived  to  this  time,  and  proved  serviceable 
in  recent  political  history.  It  contained  agree- 
ments not  to  embargo  the  vessels  or  effects  of  cit- 
izens of  either  power  in  the  territories  of  the  other, 
and  that,  when  arrested,  persons  should  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  and 
have  the  right  to  employ  agents  and  attorneys,  and 
to  have  access  to  them.  In  the  recent  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  the  insurgents  had  on  their  side  every- 
thing to  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  They  were 
colonists,  contending  for  self-government;  hu- 
mane men,  contending  against  brute  force;  aboli- 
tionists, struggling  against  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery.  Persons,  said  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  were  seized  and  imprisoned  without  law, 
and  denied  access  to  counsel.  Their  properties 
iwere  embargoed,  and  their  incomes  sequestrated. 
The  treaty  of  1795  gave  us  means  of  relief  with- 
out resort  to  force;  and  afforded  the  government 
of  the  peninsula  an  opportimity  of  yielding  to  our 
demands  without  risk  of  revolution  or  of  being 
upset.  It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  con- 
ceive the  evil  effects  upon  the  United  States  of  a 
war  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  and  its  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  constitution  as  affected  by  article  XY.  of 
the  amendments.  —  The  Napoleonic  wars  swept 
away  all  our  commercial  treaties,  except  the  treaty 
of  1795  with  Spain.  The  Dutch  subsequently 
contended  that  the  treaty  of  1782  with  the  Neth- 
erlands survived,  but  the  American  government 
contended  otherwise  successfully.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  signed  at 
Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814.  This  treaty  contained  pro- 
visions for  settling  some  parts  of  th^  boundaries 
that  were  in  dispute,  and  a  declaration  against  the 
slave  trade;  but  it  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment and  change  of  allegiance,  and  of  the 
rights  in  the  fisheries.     On  the  latter  point,  a  cor- 


respondence between  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Lord  Bathurst  ensued.  The  former  contended 
that  the  United  States  received  their  interest  in  the 
fisheries  on  the  division  of  the  British  empire  at 
the  peace  of  1768,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  caused 
by  a  war.  The  latter  maintained  that  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  depended  upon  the  existence 
of  the  treaty,  and  fell  with  its  abrogation.  This 
view  was  practically  maintained.  The  treaty  was 
criticised  because  it  did  not  contain  an  abandoo- 
ment  of  the  right  of  impressment.  This  could 
not  have  been  obtained  from  Great  Britain  ;  bat 
the  right  has  never  been  enforced  since  the  mari- 
time successes  of  that  war,  and  is  now  practically 
as  dead  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned  in  the  treaty. 
The  same  commissioners  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was  in  force  four 
years  by  its  terms,  and  was  subsequently  extended 
ten  years,  and  then  expired  of  its  own  limitation. 
In  that  treaty,  it  was  for  the  first  time  agreed  that 
no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  should  be  im- 
posed in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on 
vessels  of  another  power,  than  those  payable  in 
the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  Stat^ ; 
that  the  same  duties  should  be  paid  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  a  foreign 
power,  whether  such  importation  should  be  made 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  vessels  of  that 
power,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  drawbacks  were 
or  might  be  allowed  upon  the  Fe-exportation  of  ady 
goods,  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 
either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of  the 
drawback  should  be  the  same,  whether  the  goods 
should  have  been  imported  in  American  v^sels, 
or  in  vessels  of  the  foreign  power.  These  pro- 
visions have  often  since  been  inserted  in  treaties. 
—  In  1818,  a  convention  was  concluded  at  London 
for  the  definition  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries, 
and  also  for  the  further  settlement  of  disputed 
boundaries;  and  a  joint  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  agreed 
to.  The  rights  conceded  to  the  United  States 
fishermen  by  this  convention  are  decidedly  less 
than  those  conceded  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
are  expressed  in  language  which  has  given  rise  to 
much  contention,  the  United  States  contending 
that  it  gives  the  right  to  fish  within  the  waters  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy  and  other  similar  waters,  and 
Great  Britain  contending  otherwise.  The  treaty 
was  negotiated,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
by  two  eminent  diplomatists,  but  can  not  be  r&> 
garded  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  question 
which  is,  in  fact,  difficult  of  solution.  I  shall. 
refer  later  to  modifications  that  have  been  made 
in  it.  The  third  article,  which  provided  for  the 
joint  occupation  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Roclgr 
mountains,  was,  in  1827,  extended  indefinitely, 
with  a  privilege  to  each  to  give  twelve  UHmths' 
notice  of  a  purpose  to  abrogate  and  annul  it.  The 
United  States  gave  this  notice  during  President 
Polk's  term.  The  two  powers  then  concluded  the 
treaty  of  June  15, 1846,  adoptuig  the  4»ih  panJkl 
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to  be  regretted  that  the  Oregon  boundary  question 
•became  entangled  in  party  politics.  The  great 
Irish  emigration  began  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  1846;  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
•carried  the  stream  of  population  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  We  had  everything  to  gain  by  delay- 
ing the  settlement,  if  it  was  to  be  done  by  com- 
promise, as  it  actually  was.  But  while  slavery 
existed,  there  was  a  strong  interest  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  free  territory,  and  a  settlement  was 
forced  which  can  not  be  called  far-seeing  or  states- 
manlike. —  The  treaty  with  Spain  of  Feb.  22, 1810, 
•  closed  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  discussions  re- 
lating to  the  boundaries  between  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  to  condemnations  of  American  vessels  by 
French  consuls  within  Spanish  territories,  to  the 
rsuspension  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the 
fitting  out,  within  the  United  States,  of  expeditions 
4igainst  Spain  in  aid  of  the  revolutionary  colonists. 
By  the  treaty  the  United  States  adjusted  its  south- 
em  boundary  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  and 
•by  an  agreement  as  to  the  line  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific;  and  each  party  made  a  gen- 
-eral  renunciation  of  claims  against  the  other.  As 
there  was  little  population  in  Florida,  and  no  set^ 
•tied  institutions  and  form  of  civili^tion  differing 
in  spirit  and  in  language  from  that  prevailing  in 
,the  United  States,  the  measure  was  statesmanlike. 
It  also  tended  to  prolong  the  rule  of  the  south, 
which  eventually  operated,  as  already  explained, 
to  increase  the  chances  for  the  permanency  of  our 
institutions.  — The  congress  of  Panama,  convened 
«on  the  suggestion  of  Bolivar,  aimed  to  secure  mil- 
itary, political  and  commercial  alliances.  It  failed 
in  all,  partly  for  reasons  which  make  all  such  at- 
tempts quixotic,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
-existence  of  slavery  in  some  and  not  in  others  of 
the  powers.  An  account  of  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
.allusion  to  the  failure  of  this  the  most  ambitious 
attempt  at  negotiations.  We  did,  however,  con- 
•clude  separate  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  most  of  the  American  states  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  origin.  —  In  1817  congress  framed  for 
the  first  time  a  general  navigation  law,  restricting 
importations  to  vessels  of  the  tlnited  States,  or  to 
vessels  of  the  country  of  the  origin  of  the  goods. 
We  find  the  marks  of  this  legislation  in  subse- 
.quent  commercial  treaties,  in  the  provision  that 
whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufacture  or  mer- 
chandise of  any  foreign  country  could  be,  from 
time  to  time,  lawfully  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  their  own  vessels,  might  also  be  imported 
in  the  vessels  of  the  other  power.  —  The  extending 
.commerce  of  the  United  States  also  induced  the 
revival  of  some  of  the  powers  respecting  our  vessels 
in  foreign  ports,  and  foreign  vessels  in  our  ports, 
and  disputes  of  seamen  and  deserters,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  consuls  by  Jefferson's  con- 
vention of  1788  with  France.  These  important 
provisions  were  for  many  years  inserted  in  treaties 


vention  with  Fnuice ;  and,  since  then,  the  cus- 
tom has  been  to  treat  of  these  subjects  in  special 
conventions. — During  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  great  progress  was  made  in  adjusting 
private  claims  growing  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Claims  conventions  werb  made  with  Den- 
mark, the  Two  Sicilies  and  France.  This  policy 
of  solving  private  international  questions  by  arbi- 
tration is  well  settled  in  the  United  States;  and 
was  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  peers  as  early  as  1881,  when  the  Baron  de 
Barante,  discussing  the  French  claims  convention 
of  1881,  said  of  the  United  States,  ''Lorsqu'  on 
viole  it  leur  6gard  les  regies  de  la  neutrality,  ils  ne 
font  pas  la  guerre.  *  *  Faire  rendre  justice  & 
Icurs  citoyensest  done  un  de  leurs  premier  devoirs; 
et  en  cela,  ils  sont  plus  &  imiter  qu'  d,  biftmer.  De 
sorteque,  sans  ^clater  en  hostilit^s,  ilsse  plaignent, 
produisent  patiemment  leurs  reclamations;  et 
quand  le  jour  arrive  ou  V  on  a  besoin  de  leur  bien- 
veillance,  ou  leur  amiti^  pourrait  6tre  d.  rechercher, 
ils  profl  tent  de  Toccasion,  et  font  solder  les  cr^ances 
privies,  dont  on  contestait  ou  retardait  paiement." 
—  During  the  administration  of  President  Tyler 
the  northeastern  boundary,  about  which  there  had 
for  many  years  been  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
which  more  than  once  threatened  to  come  to  blows, 
was  finally  settled  by  3ielding  to  Great  Britain  a 
considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  of 
Maine.  The  same  treaty  introduced  the  policy  of 
joint  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  contained  the  only  agreement  which  had  then 
been  made,  since  Jay's  treaty,  with  any  power  for 
the  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  Since  then,  extradition  treaties 
have  been  made  with  most  of  the  powers  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations,  and  the  cata- 
logue of  crimes  upon  which  the  treaties  operate 
has  been  much  extended,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  list  of  crimes  in  article  II.  of  the  treaty 
of  June  18,  1882,  with  Belgium,  with  that  con- 
tained in  article  X.  of  the  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty.  —  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk 
two  important  political  treaties  were  made.  The 
first  placed  our  commercial  relations  with  China  on 
a  treaty  basis,  and  gave  us  the  right  of  exterritori- 
al jurisdiction  within  defined  limits.  The  second 
terminated  the  war  with  Mexico  by  a  treaty  which 
annexed  California  to  the  United  States.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try was  instant  and  decisive.  The  influence  of 
the  former  upon  the  destinies  of  China  is  begin- 
ning to  be  apparent.  —  During  the  same  adminis- 
tration the  first  international  postal  convention 
was  concluded.  As  early  as  1787  France  invited 
the  United  States  to  make  such  a  convention.  In 
the  reorganization  of  the  government  the  scheme 
fell  through,  and  sixty  years  elapsed  before  a 
postal  treaty  was  made.  In  the  course  of  another 
thurty  years  the  system  was  vastly  improved,  and 
has  become  universal.  —  The  same  administration 
concluded  with  New  Grenada  a  treaty  whereby 
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the  United  States  agreed  to  guarantee  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  property  of  New  Qrenada  there- 
in. The  United  States  invited  Great  Britain  in 
1849  to  Join  in  this  guarantee.  No  answer  was 
given  to  the  invitation;  but  in  April  of  that  year 
the  treaty  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 
concluded.  This  treaty  has  given  rise  to  more 
questions  than  it  contains  articles.  Before  ratifi- 
cations were  exchanged,  a  question  arose  whether 
it  should  apply  to  the  Belize.  Then  discussions 
were  had  about  the  canal  to  which  it  should  ap- 
ply, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  was  settled  that 
it  should  apply  to  the  Hise  grant.  Then  Great 
Britain  for  some  years  tried  to  evade  its  operation 
upon  the  Mosquito  Indians.  Then  it  had  pro- 
longed negotiations  with  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  Indians. 
By  this  time  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  question  was  sus- 
pended. The  grant  of  canal  franchises  to  the 
French  company  revived  interest  in  it.  Then  the 
United  States  proposed  to  abrogate  most  of  the 
treaty,  which  Great  Britain  declined.  Then  the 
president,  in  1882,  informed  Great  Britain,  that  the 
treaty  having  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  under  the  Hise  grant,  and  the 
same  having  become  impracticable  for  causes  for 
which  Great  Britain  alone  was  responsible,  the 
United  States  did  not  regard  the  treaty  as  longer 
binding.  The  policy  of  making  this  treaty  has 
been  much  questioned;  but  it  certainly  dispos- 
sessed Great  Britain  of  an  important  military, 
naval  and  political  position  on  the  isthmus,  at  a 
time  when  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  powers 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now;  and,  as 
construed  by  the  United  States,  it  contains  no 
continuing  engagements  to  embarrass  us.  Judged 
by  these  results  the  measure  was  wise.  When  the 
question  was  slumbering  after  a  rest  of  over 
twenty  years,  it  was  revived  by  the  proposition  to 
abrogate  the  treaty.  In  spite  of  the  distinguished 
names  supporting  that  act,  I  can  not  but  regard  it 
as  unwise.  The  question  was  not  at  that  moment 
what  is  called  * '  a  burning  question" ;  it  could  have 
rested,  perhaps,  for  many  years,  before  a  solution 
would  have  been  necessary;  and  meanwhile  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  powers  was  every  day 
changing  in  our  favor.  —  In  President  Pierce's  time 
the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  was  asked  to  the 
declarations  of  the  congress  of  Paris,  and  answer 
was  made  that  the  president  proposed  to  add  to  the 
first  proposition  the  words  "  And  that  the  private 
property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent 
on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted  from  seizure  by 
public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  unless 
it  be  contraband."  This  was  not  acceded  to. 
When  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out,  the 
French  minister  notified  the  secretary  of  state  that 
in  the  war  France  would  conform  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris ;  and  the  Grerman  minister  notified  him 
that  private  property  on  the  high  seas  would  be 
exempted  from  seizure  by  vessels  of  war,  without 
regard  to  reciprocity.  —  During  the  same  presi- 


dential term  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  for  reciprocity  in  the  free  admission  of 
certain  enumerated  articles  between  the  United' 
States  and  what  is  now  known  as  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  the- 
British  inland  fisheries  by  both  peoples.    I  can 
not  but  regard  tliis  as  a  wise  and  statesmanlike- 
treaty,  which  would  have  led  to  a  nearer  politioal 
connection  with  Canada.    The  war,  however,  en- 
abled some  Canadians  to  show  a  spiteful  feeling 
toward  us,  to  which  congress  responded  by  the* 
abrogation  of  the  treaty.    Since  that  day  Canada 
has  been  drifting  away  from  the  United. States  in^ 
legislation  and  policy.  —  The  United  States-  are- 
founded  upon  the  right  of  persons  at  their  own 
election  to  abandon  an  old  allegiance  and.acqulre- 
a  new  one.    Tet  this  principle  did  not  leoeive  the 
formal  adhesion  of  any  other  power*  until  Feb. 
22,  1868,  when  the  naturalization  treaty  with  tbe^ 
North  German  Union  was  signed.     Since  then, 
similar  treaties  have  been  entered  into  with  Bava- 
ria, Mexico,  Baden,  WUrtemberg,   Hesse,   Bel- 
gium, Sweden  and  Norway,  Great  Brit&in,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Ecuador  and  Denmark.    The  prin- 
ciples recognized  in  these  treaties  are,  that  an 
agreed  term  of  residence  in  the  new  oountiy  is 
necessary  before  the  change  of  allegiance  will  be 
recognized  by  the  old;  and  that  &  resumption  of 
residence  in  the  old  cotmtry  without  intent  to 
return  may  be  taken  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
acquired  citizenship.  — The  same  period  saw  a 
series  of  agreements  made  for  the  protection  of 
trade  marks.    This  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  Russia,  Belgium,  Fraoice,  Austria-Hungary,. 
Germany,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  Brazil.  — The 
close  of  the  war  left  questions  pending  with  Great 
Britain  growing  out  of  captures  by  vessels  of  war 
fitted  out  on  British  territory ;   and  claims   by 
Great  Britain  against  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  British  subjects  injured  in  their  persons  or  prop- 
erties by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.    There 
were  also  differences  growing  out  of  alleged  inter- 
ferences with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 
There  was,  too,  a  difference  in  the  construction  of 
the  treaty  of  1847  for  settling  the  northwestern- 
boundary.    That  convention  required  the  line. 
after  leaving  the  mainland,  to  proceed  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channe]  which  separates  the  continent 
from  Vancouver's  island,  and  thence  southerly. 
through  the  middle  of  said  channel  and  of  Ftica's- 
strait,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.     There  were  three 
channels :  the  Rosario  to  the  east,  the  Douglass  la 
the  middle,  and  the  Canal  de  Haro  to  the  west. 
Both  parties  agreed  that  the  Douglass  was  not  the 
main  channel.     Great  Britain  claimed  the  Rosario- 
as  that  channel ;  the  United  States  the  Canal  de 
Haro.   The  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  on 
May  8, 1871,  was  intended  to  determine  all  these- 
questions.    It  provided  foratribimal  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  laid  down  three  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tribimal,  which  the  two  powers  agreed 
to  communicate  to  other  powers.    It  arranged  for 
a  claims  commission  to  sit  at  Washington  and  de- 


«cide  upon  the  British  clidins.  It  agreed  to  restore 
the  flshermen  of  the  United  States  to  the  rights 
enjoyed  under  the  abrogated  reciprocity  treaty, 
for  a  term  of  years  for  a  limited  reciprocal  com- 
mercial arrangement,  and  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  determined  by  a  joint  commis- 
sion, to  sit  at  Halifax.  It  provided  for  common 
enjoyment  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  ca- 
nals; and  it  referred  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  In  due  time  these  questions  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  treaty. 
The  decisions,  so  far  as  they  were  adverse  to  the 
United  States,  have  been  the  subject  of  criticism 
here ;  and  so  far  as  they  were  adverse  to  Great 
Britain,  of  criticism  there.  My  own  judgment 
^is,  that,  without  dwelling  upon  details,  the  pres- 
tige and  influence  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
respect  in  which  it  was  held  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  were  decidedly  increased  by  this  treaty, 
and  by  the  proceedings  which  took  place  under 
It.  —  During  President  Hayes'  term  the  treaty 
with  China  was  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  regulate,  limit  or  suspend  the  coming  of 
Chinese  to  the  United  States  or  their  residence 
here,  but  not  to  absolutely  prohibit  it.  Congress 
exercised  this  power  to  the  extreme  limit  allowed 
by  a  liberal  construction  of  the  treaty.  During 
the  same  term  a  convention  was  proclaimed  which 
had  been  concluded  during  the  presidency  of  Gen. 
« Grant,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational bureau  of  weights  and  measures;  and 
&  convention  was  concluded  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  and  the  principal  powers  of  £urope  for 
the  purpose  of  better  defining  the  right  of  protec- 
tion of  Christian  powers  in  that  Mussulman  king- 
dom. —  In  President  Arthur's  time  the  United 
.States  have  acceded  to  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  amelioration  of  the  wounded  in  ar- 
rmies  in  the  field;  and  a  general  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce  has  been  concluded  with  Mad- 
.agascar.  — The  collection  of  treaties  made  in  1873, 
-and  revised  in  1876,  contains,  in  all,  255  instru- 
ments. Twenty-nine  have  since  befen  added  to  it. 
♦Of  the  whole  284  some  have  become  entirely  ob- 
solete, others  in  part  so,  either  through  their  own 
limitation,  by  agreement  of  parties,  by  notice 
,  given  by  one  party  to  terminate,  by  absorption  of 
the  contracting  party  into  another  nationality,  by 

•  effei:t  of  war,  or  by  act  of  congress.  A  reference 
to  the  notes  to  that  collection  will  give  informa- 
tion in  detail  on  these  points. —A  treaty  made 

.  under  authority  of  the  United  States  is,  under  the 

•  constitution,  in  common  with  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  subject  to  the  constitution,  and 
is  inoperative  when  conflicting  with  it.    It  over- 

'  rides  all  state  laws  in  conflict  with  it.  It  overrides 
.  all  laws  of  the  United  States  in  conflict  with  it 
And  anterior  to  it;  but,  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  its  operation  upon  oflicers 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  controlled  by  laws  en- 
.jacied  by  congress  after  its  conclusion.  For  mu- 
-nicipal  purposes  it  ceases  to  be  law;  internation- 


ally the  duty  of  observing  it  is  not  weakened  by 
municipal  law.  —  One  thing  more  is  to  be  re- 
marked. Our  treaties  in  two  languages,  with 
powers  not  using  the  English  language,  have 
rarely  been  the  subject  of  contention  as  to  con- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  few 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  with  which  we  use  the 
English  language  in  common,  the  construction  of 
which  has  not  been  more  or  less  in  dispute. — 
During  the  revolution,  and  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  it  was  the  custom  to  make  the 
agreements  of  the  United  States  with  Indian 
tribes  in  the  form  of  treaties.  This  practice  was 
continued  under  the  new  form  of  government. 
The  constitution,  by  declaring  treaties  already 
made,  as  well  as  those  to  be  made,  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  has  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned the  previous  treaties  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions, and  consequently  admits  their  rank  among 
the  powers  which  are  capable  of  making  treaties. 
Nevertheless,  such  treaties  are  not  the  treaties 
wliich  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 

J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis. 

TRENT  AFFAIR,  The  (m  U.  S.  History). 
In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  government  of  the 
confederate  states  (see  that  title)  sent  J.  M.  Mason 
and  John  Slidell  as  commissioners  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  respectively.  They  ran  the  blockade 
to  Havana,  and  there  embarked  on  an  English 
merchant  steamer,  the  "Trent,"  for  St.  Thomas, 
on  their  way  to  England.  About  noon  of  Nov. 
8  the  vessel  was  stopped  in  the  old  Bahama  chan- 
nel by  the  United  States  steamer  "  San  Jacinto," 
Capt.  Wilkes,  and  the  commissioners  were  taken 
out  of  her  and  transferred  to  Fort  Warren,  in 
Boston  harbor,  as  prisoners.  —  Capt.  Wilkes'  act 
was  warmly  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  but  he  had  nevertheless  transgressed  the 
neutral  rights  for  ^hich  the  United  States  had 
always  contended,  and  he  had  undertaken  to  put 
in  force  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  which 
the  United  States  had  found  insufferable  when  it 
was  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  (See  Embargo.) 
The  United  States  government  therefore  disa- 
vowed his  action,  and  surrendered  the  prisoners 
to  Great  Britain.  There  was,  however,  a  residu- 
um of  American  ill-feeling  toward  Great  Britain 
because  of  the  British  government's  ofllcious  prep- 
arations for  an  improbable  war.  Before  giving 
the  United  States  any  opportunity  for  explanation 
or  disavowal,  the  British  ministry  prepared  troops 
and  transportation  for  Canada,  forbade  by  procla- 
mation the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  instructed  Lord  Lyons,  its  minister  at 
Washington,  to  withdraw  from  the  United  States 
unless  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  and  an 
apology  tendered  within  a  time  ''not  exceeding 
seven  days." — See  IHplomaiic  Correspondence  for 
1861-2,  and  authorities  under  Rbbbllion,  as  2 
Draper's  CivU  War,  540. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

TUNGUSIC  RACES.    (See  Tartar.) 


TURKEY.  (Turkish,  D&wUt  d  Othmanii,  or 
Ottoman  Rule,  also  Othmanie  vUayeti,  or  Ottoman 
provinces.  Ottoman  Empire  and  Sublime  Porte 
— mbUnUne  porta^^axe  the  two  phrases  used  in 
treaties.  Through  Asia  and  in  most  Mohamme- 
dan communities,  as  well  as  through  Moslem  his- 
tory, the  Turkish  dominion  is  SI  Bourn  and  its 
head  SuUan  el  Bourn,  in  allusion  to  his  succession 
to  the  lower  Roman  empire.)  The  term  Tur- 
key is  in  general  limited  to  the  territory  directly 
occupied  by  the  Turkish  empire,  a  territory  in 
which  Turks  constitute  probably  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population,  and  the  term  Turk- 
ish empire  is  in  general  confined  to  the  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  this  small  fraction  of  the 
population.  Under  this  government,  a  num- 
ber of  races  preserve  a  distinct  organization, 
tribal,  ecclesiastical  or  territorial,  and  the  terri- 
tory recognized  in  treaties  as  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, the  government  carried  on  by  the  Turks 
and  the  races  inhabiting  Turkey,  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  in  the  study  and  discussion  of 
this  subject.  The  territory  of  the  Turkish  empire 
consists  of  the  four  provinces  in  Europe  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  porte;  the  organized 
province  of  eastern  Roumelia,  the  autonomous 
but  tributary  state  of  Bulgaria;  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  '*  occupied  and 
administered"  by  Austria;  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces, including  two  in  Arabia,  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  Turkish  government;  the  tributary 
principality  of  Samoe;  the  autonomous  admin- 
istration of  Crete;  Cyprus,  occupied,  subject  to 
fixed  charges,  by  Great  Britain;  Egypt,  whose 
relations  are  discussed  elsewhere  under  that  title; 
and  the  single  African  province  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  porte,  Tripoli.  The  extent  of  this 
territory  and  its  population  is,  from  the  lack 
of  statistics,  extremely  indefinite.  The  follow- 
ing statement  can  not  be  considered  more  than 
approximate : 

Turkey  in  Boiope:  Kll.Car.  Pop. 

Iipmediate  possessions 166,488  4,490,000 

Bastera  Roomelia 85,901  815,946 

Bosnia  and  Henegovina  (occupied 

by  AustrU) I  ..  ^  1 1,158,440 

Sandjak  of  Novi  Basar f  "^»""  i    168,000 

Bulgaria  (tributary) 68,972  1,998,988 

896,876     8,681,400 
Tnrlceyin  Asia: 
Immediate  possessions,  including  Ara- 
bian provinces 1,889,065   16,182,900 

Samoa 466         40,089 

1,880,528  16,158,969 
Turkey  in  Africa: 

Tripoli  (province) 1,088,850  1,010,000 

Egypt  (dependency) 2,987,000  17,577,000 

4,000,850  18,567,000 

Turkishempire 6,286,250  48,891,000 

Immediate  possessions 3,067,850  21,688,000 

Dependencies 8,148,400  21,768,000 

In  Europe  the  area,  undetermined,  of  the  sand- 
jak of  Novi  Bazar,  with  a  population  of  168,000, 
is  still  under  Turkish  administration,  although 


a  part  of  Herz^ovina.  In  Asia  the  only  por- 
tions of  Arabia  under  the  organized  control  of 
the  Turkish  government  are  the  two  vilajets  of 
Habesh,  or  Hedjaz  and  Yemen,  and  the  Haram* 
(sacred)  containing  Mecca.  These  contain  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,296,845.  In  Egypt  the  figures  giv- 
en above  exclude  Eordofan,  Darfur  and  several 
provinces  in  the  Soudan  having  a  territory  of 
1,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  10,800- 
000,  whose  successful  revolt  in  1888  renders  their 
distant  connection  with  the  empire  doubtful. 
Servia  (48,950  kil.  car.;  and  700,211  pop.)  and 
Montenegro  (9,080  kil.  car. ;  286,000  pop.)  were 
dependencies  up  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  —  The 
boundaries  of  Turkish  territory,  exclusive  of  ap- 
panages, are  the  product  neither  of  geographical 
lines  nor  ethnical  divisions;  but  of  a  long  seri^  of 
treaties,  of  which  the  last  and  most  important  is 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18, 1878.  Under 
this  treaty  the  northern  boundary  of  European 
Turkey  still  includes  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  sandjak  of  Novi 
Bazar,  are  for  all  practical  purposes  Austrian. 
Serbia  next  bounds  Turkey  to  the  Danube,  and 
the  space  between  this  river  and  the  Balkans  is 
occupied  by  the  tributary  state  of  Bulgaria,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dobrudja  and  the  additional- 
territory  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Siles- 
tria  on  the  Danube  to  the  Black  sea,  south  of 
Mangolia.  The  Black  sea,  the  Bosphonis,  the  sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont  and  the  iEgean,. 
constitute  the  remaining  boundaries  of  Turkey  in- 
Europe  until  Greece  is  reached.  The  present 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  was  deter- 
mined by  an  international  boundary  commiraion' 
acting  under  the  Berlin  treaty,  but  following  the 
line  determined  upon  at  the  Constantinople  con- 
ference in  1881.  Instead  of  the  original  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kalamas  to  that  of  the  Salym- 
bria  river,  the  new  boundary,  which  ceded  265 
geographical  miles,  or  two-thirds  the  area  under 
the  original  award,  starts  from  Kara  Derwent,  on 
the  gulf  of  S^lonica,  follows  the  southern  ridge 
of  the  Olympus,  passes  south  of  Messova,  and 
reaches  the  Adriatic  by  crossing  the  valley  <rf  the 
Arta,  of  which  Greece  receives  two-thirds.  The 
Adriatic  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Turkey. 
except  where  the  Berlin  treaty  gave  Montenegro 
(Czemagora)  au  approach  to  the  sea  by  ceding 
Antivari.  The  1,814  square  miles  constituting 
the  previous  area  of  Montenegro  were  also  en- 
larged by  adding  from  Herzegovina  the  districts 
of  Banzani,  Rudine,  Kicsic,  Duga,  Piva,  Drobu- 
zak,  Yezera,  Eolashin  and  Saranci,  1,167  square 
miles,  and  ^m  Albania,  Spuz,  Podgoritza,  Zab- 
lyak,  Plava  Gusigne,  Antivan  and  Krazina,  661 
square  miles;  in  all,  1,828.  Turkey  in  Asia  has 
natural  sea  boundaries  on  the  north  and  west, 
while  Arabia  in  a  sense  bounds  it  on  the  south. 
Its  eastern  boundary  begins,  under  the  Berlin 
treaty,  at  Makialos,  on  the  Black  sea,  and,  nmning 
southeast  in  an  irregular  line,  rejoins  the  old 
boundary  just  beyond  Kaghizemann.  This  ces> 
sion  to  Russia  included  Batoum,  Ears  and  Arda- 


han,  of  which  the  last  is  the  onlj  place  with  a 
population  of  5, 000.  An  additional  tract  one-third 
as  large,  including  Ba  jazet,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  was  retained  by  Turkey,  its  posses- 
sion greatly  improTing  its  strategic  line  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Euphrates.  At  the  same  time 
the  new  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  by 
ceding  to  the  former  the  town  of  Kotovi,  gave  a 
Russian  ally  control  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Araxes.  The  Turkish  sovereignty  over  Arabia 
is  practically  limited  to  Mecca,  Medina,  their  port 
Jiddah  and  Yemen,  a  large  tract  in  the  inte- 
rior extending  to  the  Persian  gulf  being  under 
independent  control,  while  the  desert  region  be- 
tween Arabia  proper,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
maintains  a  precarious  independence.  Turkish 
authority  is  also  limited  in  Armenia,  where  the 
I>owers  have  a  treaty  right  of  interference;  in 
the  pashalic  of  Lebanon,  a  tract  eighty-seven 
miles  long,  which  can  only  be  governed  by  the 
I>orte  through  a  Christian  pasha,  satisfactory  to 
the  powers  supporting  the  French  occupation  in 
1861;  in  eastern  Roumelia  an  autonomous  prov- 
ince south  of  the  Balkans,  also  governed  by  n 
Christian  pasha;  in  Samos,  an  independent  trib- 
utary principality;  in  Crete,  an  autonomous  prov- 
ince; in  Cyprus,  under  British  control;  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
.  These  limitations  sufficiently  indicate  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  sovereignty  enjoyed  by  the  sultan, 
whose  character  is  more  clearly  conveyed  by  the  in- 
definite native  term  "Ottoman  Rule ''than  by  any 
exact  term.  — The  ethnical  character  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  is  the  result  of  successive  conquests, 
which  have  associated  widely  different  races  with- 
out imiting  them  in  a  common  political  society,  or 
amalgamating  them  by  ties  of  blood  and  intermar- 
riage; a  circumstance  which  explains  much  in  the 
arrested  development  of  Turkey.  The  European 
territory  of  the  empire  is  inhabited  by  Indo-Euro- 
peans.  Slaves  and  Greeks,  with  (probable)  rem- 
nants of  aboriginal  ti*ibes  in  Albania.  The  islands 
of  the  ^gean,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  mountains 
which  connect  its  central  plateau  with  the  Cauca- 
sus, are,  in  the  main,  inhabited  by  Indo-European 
races,  Greek,  Armenian  and  Eourdish  succeeding 
each  other  from  west  to  east.  Syria  and  the  great 
plain  to  the  east  is,  in  general,  inhabited  by  races 
Semitic  in  origin,  whose  blood  grows  purer  to- 
ward the  south.  The  one  notable,  exception  is  in 
Trak-Arabia,  the  borderland  between  Persia  and 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
a  strong  Indo-European  element  appears.  Scat- 
tered over  this  entire  area,  but  growing  infrequent 
in  the  south  and  rarely  occurring  in  European 
Turkey,  are  nomadic  Tatar  tribes  still  living  in 
the  black  tents  of  the  steppes.  The  government 
of  the  realm  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
small  body  of  "  Tin-ks,"  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Tatar  invaders,  of  prominent  and  leading 
families,  which  adopted  the  religion  of,  and  were 
incorporated  with,  the  conquerors,  at  varying  in- 
tervals during  the  700  years  ending  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  constant  acces- 


sipns  to  this  ruling  class  from  captives  in  war,  or 
the  steady  draft  made  for  600  years  (1800-1800)  on 
the  male  children  of  subject  races.  The  Moslem 
and  Christian  creeds  have  maintained  one  great 
division  in  the  empire,  language  has  done  more, 
and  the  great  difficulties  of  communication  have 
maintained  separate  and  distinct  some  populations 
almost  pure  in  race  and  blood.  But  these  influ- 
ences have  all  been  so  modilled  by  time  and  con- 
quest, the  great  solvents  of  race,  that  a  complete 
change  in  character  without  an  alteration  in  form 
has  often  taken  place,  not  unlike  that  occurring 
in  a  pseudomorphic  crystal.  A  "  Turk  "  may  be 
one  or  two  generations  removed  from  a  pure  Hel- 
lenic descent,  a  ''Greek"  have  none  but  Slave 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  a  "  Bulgarian  "  be  the  de- 
scendant of  a  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Roman 
period.  —  Statistics  in  regard  to  racial  and  relig- 
ious divisions  in  the  empire  are  mere  estimates.  It 
is  probable  that  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  European  Turkey  is  Mohammedan,  most  esti- 
mates agreeing  at  this  point.  In  Asiatic  Turkey 
the  Mohammedan  population  constitutes  the  larger 
portion  ; .  but  the  usual  estimate  which  gives  it 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  is  an  exaggeration. 
Over  thirty  years  ago  Ubicinl,  who  placed  the  to- 
tal population  50  per  cent,  too  high,  gave  the  num- 
ber of  Armenians  at  2,400,000,  Greeks  2,000,000, 
Kurds  1,000,000,  Slaves  6,500,000,  and  Arabs 
900,000 ;  while  frequently  quoted,  these  figures 
are  mere  approximations.  If  the  term  Ottoman 
or  Turk  is  limited  to  the  ruling  class,  the  Turks 
constitute  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the 
whole.  If  it  is  extended  to  the  large  Turkish- 
speaking  population  of  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 
nia, and  the  smaller  fraction  using  the  same  lan- 
guage in  European  Turkey,  it  includes  nearly 
all  the  Moslem  population  in  these  divisions 
of  the  empire.  But,  while  Turkish  came  to  be 
the  Mohammedan  tongue  in  the  region  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  Seljuks,  and  first  conquered  by 
the  Turkish  sultans,  the  line  of  the  caliphate 
dominion  can  still  be  traced  by  the  prevalence  of 
Arabic  as  the  Moslem  tongue  among  the  races, 
chiefly  Semitic,  south  of  the  Taurus,  which 
checked  the  Arab  advance.  Greek  is  the  fa- 
miliar tongue  of  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  remained  in  Byzantine  hands  long  after 
the  interior  was  occupied  by  Turkish.  In  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  Greek  and  (Greeks  are  superseded 
in  the  interior  by  Bulgarian.  Eastern  Roumelia, 
lying  south  of  the  Balkans,  has  578,560  Bul- 
garians, 174,700  Tdrks,  42,659  Greeks,  19,549 
Gypsies,  4,177  Armenians  and  1,806  Jews.  In 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  this  proportion  would  be 
reversed.  The  Armenians  and  Kurds,  compara- 
tively recent  Turkish  conquests,  indicate  the  purity 
of  their  stock  by  the  use  of  their  own  language. 
The  empire  contains,  besides  the  races  already 
named,  in  Europe,  Albanians  (Skipetars),  Zingari, 
a  mixed  Slave-Greek  race,  and  small  settlements  of 
Ukraine  Tatars  and  Circassians.  In  Asia,  besides 
the  leading  races  of  Ottomans,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Greeks  and  Kurds,  there  are  Druses  and  Maronites 


in  Mount  Lebanon,  Yezidis,  the  flre-worsbipers 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  large  wandering  Turkoman 
tribes  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Circa^ian  immigration  of  recent  years  has  added 
a  new  element.  While  modem  Turkish  law  af- 
fects to  regard  all  these  races  as  Ottoman  subjects, 
each  has  retained  its  indiyiduality,  the  larger  di- 
visions manage  their  own  internal  affairs,  and 
scattered  communities  and  districts  maintain  a 
separate  existence  of  their  own.  —  Over  this  diver- 
sified territory  and  these  still  more  heterogeneous 
races,  the  Turkish  government  is  superimposed, 
obtaining  its  original  authority  by  conquest  and 
the  high  administrative  ability  of  early  sultans. 
This  power  has  been  retained  in  the  lack  of  any 
subject  peoples  equal  alone  to  rebellion,  and 
through  the  early  policy  which  early  incorporated 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  local  races  among  the 
conquerors.  Historically  the  successor  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  like  it  the  result  of  an  invasion 
from  central  Asia,  and  more  successful  in  organ- 
izing an  army  than  in  civil  sway,  the  Turkish  rule 
leaves  behind  it  no  civil  monuments  but  buildings 
constructed  by  Greek  and  Semitic  architects. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Turkish  invaders 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  has  profound- 
ly influenced  the  policy  of  the  empire;  but  it  has 
no  more  changed  the  character  of  its  rule  than  the 
like  adoption  of  the  local  cult  of  China  has  altered 
the  essential  character  of  the  Machu  conquest,  or 
left  it  other  than  an  invasion  encamped  in  a  pal- 
ace. Politically  the  empire  of  the  sultan  is  divid- 
ed, in  part  by  geographical  conditions,  and  in  part 
by  race  and  language,  into  certain  grand  divisions, 
accepted  in  discussions  of  the  eastern  question, 
and  familiar  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence;  but 
these  divisions  are  undefined  and  have  no  admin- 
istrative significance.  Turkey  in  Europe  is  di- 
vided in  its  eastern  half  by  the  Balkans  into  Bul- 
garia and  Roumelia,  the  latter  having  an  eastern 
and  western  division,  and  covering,  in  the  extension 
given  it  by  Turkey  and  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Albania  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  European  Turkey.  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
divided,  after  the  same  loose  fashion,  into  Anatolia, 
or  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  the  triangular  plain  between,  usually 
assigned  to  Arabia  on  maps,  but  in  all  senses  part 
of  the  empire.  These  divisions,  used  much  more 
frequently  in  foreign  discussion  of  the  empire 
than  its  actual  divisions,  correspond  very  closely 
in  use  to  the  *'  north,"  "  south,"  "  Pacific  slope," 
'*  west,"  "  northwest,"  as  eiAployed  in  the  United 
States;  convenient  but  by  no  means  exclusive,  and 
often  misleading,  divisions.  The  only  territorial 
divisions  having  a  political  and  administrative 
significance,  are  vilayets,  provinces  or  govern- 
ments general,  closely  analogous  to  the  French 
department,  and  governed  by  a  wali ;  sandjaks, 
a^TondiMsements  governed  by  mutessarifs;  kayas, 
cantons,  governed  by  karmakaurs;  nahi^s,  town- 
ships, towns  or  communes,  governed  by  mudirs; 
and  lastly  villages,  which  in  European  Turkey 
have  as  their  head  a  kodja  bashi,  and  in  Asiatic 


Turkey  a  kahya,  usually  of  local  aelectioD.  — Of 
these  divisions  the  vilayet  is  the  Buooeaaor  of  the 
Byzantine  thema,  whose  boundaries  numy  existing 
vilayets  follow,  and  the  sandjak  la  generally  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  ancient  military  fiefe. 
which,  under  the  earlier  sultans,  were  ruled  by  a 
semi-independent  and  hereditary  bey,  who  fur- 
nished a  contingent  of  troops,  generally  horse. 
Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the 
Byzantine  province  was  adopted  as  the  new  unit 
of  administration,  the  sandjaks  being  grouped  for 
this  purpose  under  the  government  of  a  wall,  or 
prefect,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Arabic  history.   The 
practical  result  of  this  difference  between  the  ori- 
gin of  these  two  divisions,  is,  that  the  vilayet  is 
often  bounded  by  an  artificial  or  ofllcial  line, 
while  the  sandjak,  particulariy  in  European  Tur- 
key and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, represents  a  natural  and  historical  divisioB 
of  territory.    The  sandjaks  of  European  Turkey, 
whose  arrangement  in  vilayets  has  not  been  per- 
manent since  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  are  Monasth 
Korytya,  Prisrend,  Urhkul  and  Debra  in  the  vil- 
ayet of  Monastir,  Jannina,  Prevesa,  Argyro  Kastro 
Berat  and  Trikala,  the  vilayet  of  Jannina;  Saloo- 
ica  Seres  and  Drama,  vilayet  of  Salonica,  Adrian- 
ople,  Rodosto  and  Gallipoli,  vilayet  of  Adrian- 
ople.    The  old  sandjaks  of  Phillipopolia  and  Sliv- 
no  constitute  eastern  Roumelia  and  Rutschuk. 
Tultiha,  Varna,  Timova  and  Widdin,  Bulgaria. 
Novi  Bazar  and  Scutari  are  sandjaks  under  a  aep- 
arate  administration.     The  vilayets  of  Aaiatic 
Turkey,  nineteen  in  number,  have  remained  un- 
changed through  a  long  period.    Constantinofde. 
rather  a  metropolitan  district  than  a  vilayet;  Bntsa: 
Aidin;  Kastamuni(Paphlagonia);  Angora  (Bozok): 
Konieh  (Iconium),  or  Karamania;    Adana  (Cili- 
cia);  Sivas   (Cappadocia);  and  Trebizond  (Pdn- 
tus  and  Colchis);  make  up  Asia  Minor.    Erzerum 
and  Eharput  cover  Armenia  and  part  of  Kurdis- 
tan. '  Part  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  vil- 
ayets of  Diarbekir  and  Mosul.    Mosul  also  extends 
into  Mesopotamia,  whose  southern  portion  is  the 
vilayet  of  Baghdad.  Syria  is  divided  into  Aleppo 
and  Syria  proper,  with  its  capital  at  Damascua 
The  islands  of  the  i£gean  and  Rhodes  make  a 
separate  vilayet,  as  did  Cyprus.    Crete  ranks  as  a 
European  vilayet.    The  two  Arabian  vilayets  are 
Hedjaz  and  Yemen,  or  Habesh,  and  Hedjer,  or  the 
Haram.    Tripoli  is  also  a  vilayet    In  the  above 
summary,  the  classical   division   corresponding 
most  closely  to  the  vilayet  is  given.    These  ad- 
ministrative divisions  originated,  however,   like 
the  entire  framework  of  Turkish  administratioo, 
in  the  Byzantine  empire.    The  Byzantine  thema 
and  vilayet  are  substantially  the  same  unit,  and 
their  respective  boundaries  closely  correspond. 
Asiatic  Constantinople  corresponds  to  thema  Op 
timatoa,  with  its  eastern  end  curtailed  by  early 
Turkish  conquest;  thema  Opsikion  is  Brusa;  Ai- 
din, thema  Thrakesian,  the  Turkish  administration 
still  preserving  the  division-  which  consigned  a 
pail  of  the  seacoast  to  the  same  government  as  the 
iuljuceut  islands.    Themata  Anatolikon  and  Ki- 


byrrhaioton  are  substantially  Konieh,  Seljuk  oon- 
•qiiests  having  extended  the  original  coast  line  of 
the  southern  province  and  including  Lake  Tcholli 
•on  the  northeast.  Adana  differs  little  from  thema 
Seleukeias.  Various  causes  have  united  to  modify 
the  £uxine  provinces,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Byzantine  divisions  is  less  apparent.  The  short- 
lived empire  of  Trebizond  determined  the  littoral 
vilayet  of  that  name,  and  Kastamumi,  Angora  and 
divas  are  the  survivals  of  independent  sultanates, 
4»  are  in  all  probability  Kharput,  Erzerum  and 
Diarbekir.  South  of  this  point  the  administrative 
•divisions  of  the  caliphate  exercise  their  influence 
-on  the  political  geography  of  Turkey.  —  Qovernr 
ment.  The  Turkish  government  is  an  absolute 
Klespotism,  tempered  by  the  democratic  equality  of 
Moslem  law.  A  standing  army,  a  most  unusual 
resource  in  oriental  history,  has  supported  it  from 
:an  early  period.  Its  administration  has  followed 
Byzantine  models,  and  the  loose  character  of  its 
•conquest  led  to  the  large  grant  and  exercise  of 
local  government  and  administration  among  sub- 
ject races.  Only  within  a  recent  period  has  an 
organized  bureaucracy  been  attempted,  and  with 
ibut  partial  success.  The  adoption  by  a  Tartar 
conquest  of  the  forms  of  a  Semitic  caliphate, 
modified  by  European  (Roman  and  modem)  ad- 
ministration, fills  the  political  forms  of  the  Turk- 
ish rule  with  contradictions  which  render  a  co- 
herent statement  difficult.  —  The  three  strands 
•of  Turkish  administration,  civil  (legislative,  ju- 
<dicial  and  administrative),  military  and  relig- 
ious, all  run  back  to  the  sultan,  whose  titles 
;Hufiiciently  express  his  relation  to  each.  As  *'  Ca- 
liph of  the  Prophet  of  God  "  and  **  Emir  el  Mou- 
mcnien,"  (Commander  of  the  Faithful),  he  is  the 
-spiritual  head  and  military  commander  of  Mos- 
lems. In  one  capacity  he  has  the  right  to  inter- 
pret the  Koran  and  Moslem  traditions,  and  is 
liencc  at  the  head  of  Moslem  law.  In  the  other  he 
lias  a  claim  upon  the  military  service  of  Moslems, 
two  capacities  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
lie  is  "  Guardian  of  the  Sacred  Places,"  not  dejure 
but  de  facto,  and  is  hence  employing  his  spiritual 
^nd  temporal  powers  in  protecting  Moslem  rites. 
This  contiol  in  addition  gives  him  a  predomi- 
nant influence  over  the  three  chief  sources  of 
Moslem  doctrine,  in  the  sheriff  of  Mecca ;  the 
sheikh-ul-islam  at  Constantinople,  his  spiritual 
clcputy;  and  the  mosque  of  Akkbar  at  Cairo.  The 
reigning  prince  of  the  house  of  Othman  is,  in  ad- 
dition, in  his  own  right,  *'  Khan,"  that  is,  prince 
-of  his  tribe ;  "  Sultan  of  Sultans,"  and  "  Ruler  of 
the  Two  seas  and  Two  lands  \vliich  make  up  the 
Ottoman  realm,  by  the  right  of  the  sword."  In 
theory,  therefore,  the  sultan  is  the  prescriptive 
bead  of  his  Moslem  subjects  under  Moslem  law, 
sind  the  absolute  ruler  and  conqueror  of  other 
races  in  his  dominions.  Nor,  however  modified 
by  treaties  or  obscured  by  European  administra- 
tion, does  this  distinction  ever  altogether  disappear. 
— Legislative  authority  vests  absolutely  in  the  sov- 
ereign as  caliph  and  sultan,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral prince.    Turkish  law  itself  is  divided  into  two 


great  divisions,  the  sheriadt,  or  spiritual  law,  and 
the  kanouni  (rules),  or  temporal  law.  The  former 
is  derived  from  the  Koran,  the  traditions  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  decisions  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  theory,  this  law  is  fixed  and  immu- 
table; but,  as  the  only  supreme  authority  in  its  in- 
terpretation is  the  spiritual  deputy  of  the  sultan, 
and  ten  centuries  liave  accumulated  in  addition 
contradictory  rescripts,  or  fetvalu,  the  sheria&t  can 
be  accommodated  in  practice  to  any  exigency. 
Stare  deems  is,  however,  imbedded  in  Turkish  law 
in  the  phrase  "The  gates  are  here  closed,"  and 
Turkish,  like  all  Moslem  jurisprudence,  is  fiill  of 
instances  of  judicial  resistance  to  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. The  kanouni  is  the  act  of  the  prince  pro- 
pria motu,  like  the  constitutions  of  civil  law,  after 
which  it  is  modeled,  and  from  which  it  is  directly 
derived.  Codified  by  Ibrahim  Halebi  (of  Aleppo), 
under  the  reign  of  Solyman  I.,  the  muUeqva  bears 
at  every  turn  the  infiuence  of  the  Justinian  code, 
and  is  a  laborious  attempt  to  unite  in  one  the  civil 
legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  Moslem 
law.  It  remains  the  final  authority  in  Turkish 
courts,  but  has  been  modified  by  the  Hatti  Sherif 
of  Gulhaneh  (Nov.  3,  1889),  in  which  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid  declared  equal  rights ;  Hatti  Hum- 
azoun,  1856,  in  which  religious  liberty  was  enact- 
ed; a  penal  code,  1840;  a  commercial  code,  copied 
from  the  French,  1840,  etc.  In  the  contradicto- 
ry progress  of  recent  years,  these  have  been  great- 
ly multiplied  by  a  maze  of  decrees.  Besides  the 
Moslem  law,  the  subject  races  are,  for  many  pur- 
poses— marriage,  divorce,  legacies,  larcenies,  lesser 
offenses,  and  cases  relating  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices and  succession — under  their  own  canon  law.* 
The  principle  of  exterritoriality  extends  over  for- 
eigners resident  in  Turkey,  the  jurisdiction  of  con- 
sular courts;  each  administering  the  municipal 
law  of  its  origin.  —  The  sheikh-ul-islam  is  the  ulti- 
mate judicial  authority  of  the  empire,  his  fetvah, 
in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  a  case  stated,  decid- 
ing all  administrative  and  judicial  issues.  The  an- 
cient courts  of  the  empire  (sheri  courts)  consist  of 
the  high  court  of  appeal  (aryodaci),  divided  into 
two  chambers  (soudours),  presided  over  by  the 
cadi-asker  of  Roumelia,  or  European  Turkey,  and 
the  cadi-asker  of  Anatolia,  or  Asiatic  Turkey, 
each  having  the  jurisdiction  indicated.  Subordi- 
nate courts  exist  for  each  of  the  mevlievets,  or 
grand  judicial  districts,  which  include  several 
kayas.  These  judicial  divisions  do  not  correspond 
with  the  vilayet  and  sandjak,  being  less  in  num- 
ber and  differently  arranged.  Constantinople  and 
Mecca  are  the  first  two,  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  empire  are  arranged  in  three  classes.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  three  series  of  courts  is  the  same, 
consisting  of  a  cadi,  judge,  varying  in  rank,  but 
always  a  mollah  who  pronounces  the  decision ;  a 
mufti,  who  expounds  the  law  ;  naibs,  or  deputies; 
and  kiatibs,  or  notaries.  Appointments  to  all 
judicial  positions  are  annual,  revocable,  and  di- 
vided according  to  rank  between  the  sultan, 
sheikh-ul-islam,  cadi-askers  and  lower  judges. 
The  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  law  is 


not  observed  In  the  coarte ;  corruption  ezistfl  In 
all,  and  the  practice  Ib  of  the  loosest  description. 
Judicial  positions  are  filled  from  the  ulema,  or 
learned  men,  graduates  of  schools  (medrerrehs) 
connected  with  the  mosques.  Judicial  salaries  are 
paid  out  of  a  tax  on  suits.  "  Mixed  "  civil  and 
penal  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  cases  between  Ot- 
toman subjects  and  foreigners,  and  between  Mos* 
lems  and  Christians,  exist  in  the  capital  and  sea- 
ports on  the  French  model,  with  a  court  of  cassar 
tion  (Mekhem^  e  Temyzi)  at  Constantinople.  — 
In  the  civil  administration  of  the  empire  the  sul- 
tan is  the  final  source  of  authority  and  appoint- 
ment, acting  through  his  personal  representative, 
the  grand  vizier,  an  office  abolished  during  the 
brief  period  of  constitutional  reform  under  Mid- 
hat  Pasha,  but  restored,  with  some  loss  of  position, 
on  the  abolition  of  the  paper  constitution  of  1878. 
An  elaborate  administrative  organization  on  Eu- 
ropean models,  succeeding  in  some  instances  to 
analogous  departments  under  the  old  regime,  fur- 
nishes ministries  of  foreign  affairs,  war,  marine, 
artillery,  interior  affairs,  justice,  finances,  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  public  instruction,  religious 
tenets,  public  works.  Of  these,  the  foreign  af- 
fairs corresponds  to  the  reis  effendi  of  earlier  his- 
tory, the  subordinate  title  indicating  the  superior 
position  in  all  foreign  relations  claimed  by  the 
sublime  porte  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  while 
the  circumstance  that  the  "dragoman,"  or  inter- 
preter of  the  ministry,  fills  as  important  a  posi- 
tion in  practical  negotiations  as  the  minister,  in  its 
way  illustrates  the  long  period  in  which  the  Turk- 
ish  government  refused  the  use  of  any  language 
but  its  own  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  The  min- 
ister of  war  is  the  successor  of  the  seraskier,  whose 
office,  while  distinct,  in  warlike  reigns  was  always 
held  by  the  grand  vizier.  The  minister  of  marine 
succeeds  the  capitan  pasha,  a  title  by  a  familiar 
blunder  often  appearing  in  European  history  as  a 
name.  The  minister  of  artillery  remains  the  soli- 
tary survival  of  the  ancient  superiority  of  Turkey 
in  this  weapon.  The  other  ministries  are  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious 
tenets,  organized  as  one  of  the  reforms  of  Mah- 
moud  II.  The  ministries  holding  these  portfo- 
lios are  organized  on  the  French  model  in  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  or  "divan,"  under  the  presidency  of 
the  sultan,  or  of  a  special  minister  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  There  is,  besides,  a  privy  council 
and  a  "  senate,"  the  successor  of  the  old  imperi- 
al "Medjliss,"  in  which  the  subject  races  were 
and  are  represented,  membership  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  define;  but  both  the  vizier, 
the  sheikh-ul-islam  and  the  leading  pashas,  with 
the  heads  of  the  six  nations,  sit  in  it.  The  re- 
maining organization  of  the  government  needs  no 
remark  save  that  the  polyglot  character  of  the 
empire  has  given  a  disproportionate  importance 
to  the  bureau  of  rescripts  and  translation,  the 
calamizeh,  and  it 'has  for  fifty  years  furnished 
the  ablest  Ottoman  administrators  the  few  among 
their  number  enjoying  special  training.  High 
appointments  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been 


made  from  among  the  personal  attendants  of  the* 
sultan  and  the  pashas,  caprice  governing  the  se- 
lection. —  Provincial  administration  in  vilayets. 
is  committed  to  the  wall,  assisted  by  a  defterdar, 
book-keeper,  who  has  charge  of  the  finances,  a 
mektoubji,  secretary,  and  subordinate  officers.  A 
local  medjliss  (council),  including  these  offioos, 
local  dignitaries,  the  heads  of  the  local  Christian 
communities,  and  others,  sits  in  each  vilayet,  and 
constitutes  a  popular  body,  whose  Infiuence  varies 
with  the  vigor  of  the  Imperial  administrator.  The 
sandjak  and  kaya  are  each  similarly  organized. 
The  governor  of  a  vilayet  is  always,  and  the  head 
of  a  sandjak  is  generally,  known  as  a  pasiha. 
Down  to  mudirs,  administrative  officers  are  non- 
residents, and  always  Moslems,  save  where  treaty 
regulations  require  Christian  appointees  in  Leba- 
non and  eastern  Roumelia.  Remnants  of  ](x»l 
self-government  exist  everywhere  in  the  medjliss, 
the  organization  of  villages,  the  management  of 
internal  affairs  by  particular  wards  or  districts, 
many  of  the  latter  having  enjoyed  a  rude  autono- 
my from  immemorial  times.  Trade-guilds,  esnafs, 
in  every  city  settle  disputes  and  regulate  trade 
customs,  practically  administering  a  very  consid- 
erable l)ody  of  commercial  law.  —  Autonomous 
institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  allowed  to- 
each  Christian  sect,  and  the  Israelites.  Turkish 
administration  recognizes  seven  "nations  "(mil- 
leti)  or  communities:  the  Qreek,  Armenian,  Uniate 
Armenians,  Latin  (Catholic),  Protestant,  Bulga- 
rian and  Israelite.  The  first  of  these  communities 
was  organized  by  the  berat,  or  writ  of  investiture, 
granted  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahmoud  11.,  hi  1458.  In  1875  the  Bulgarian 
church,  previously  a  part  of  the  Greek  church, 
was  organized  under  an  exarch.  The  Greek,  Bul- 
garian and  Armenian  are  national  churches.  The 
Uniate  Armenians  are  a  small  body  united  in  faith 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Latin  chuit^h, 
besides  lesser  bodies,  includes  the  Maronit^  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Chaldeans  of  Gebel  Tour  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  Jacobite  or  Syrian  church  in 
the  latter  region  has  also  of  late  years  received 
civil  recognition.  Besides  being  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  these  sects  all  constitute  civil  corporations 
whose  head  is  the  spiritual  primate  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  church  and  Uniate  Armenians. 
The  Protestants  have  a  civil  head,  the  Jews  are 
represented  by  a  chief  rabbi,  and  the  civil  repre- 
sentative of  the  rest  is  the  archbishop,  resident 
at  the  metropolis,  who  in  the  Armenian  church  is 
also  a  patriarch.  Each  of  these  sects  is  organized 
for  civil  purposes,  with  a  synod  at  the  capital,  and 
is  divided  into  dioceses  and  parishes.  Its  auth<»^ 
ities  collect  the  capitation  or  military  exemption 
tax  (kharad j),  and  certain  traditional  dues  for  their 
own  maintenance.  Their  courts  regulate  subjects 
usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  canon  law,  in- 
ffict  punishments  for  petty  offenses,  and  once  set- 
tled all  civil  cases  to  which  suitors  of  the  same 
faith  were  parties.  Where  a  village  or  town  ia 
composed  of  a  single  sect,  the  laiger  share  of 
internal  administration  falls  to  the  hands  of  its- 
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authorities.  The  Protestant  communities  scat- 
tered over  Turkey,  the  fruit  of  American  mis- 
sionary labor,  are  organized  as  democracies,  with 
annual  meetings  for'  the  election  of  officers.  — 
Independent  of  all  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment stands  the  seraglio,  a  state,  not  a  domestic, 
institution,  not  merely  the  residence  or  the  family 
of  the  sultan,  for  the  Turkish  empire  has  had  no 
ruling  family  in  the  European  sense,  but  the  im- 
perial household.  Unlike  most  Moslem  sover- 
eigns, the  early  Turkish  sultans  recognized  no 
distinction  as  wives  and  concubines  between  the 
women  of  their  harem.  The  harem  thus  formed, 
probably  a  survival  of  ancient  tribal  practice, 
was  reorganized  after  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
.nople,  imder  Byzantine  influence.  Its  body-guard 
was  uniformed  in  a  dress  copied  from  the  Varan- 
gar  garb,  its  chief  posts  were  given  to  eunuchs, 
who  first  become  conspicuous  in  Turkish  affairs 
after  this  date,  and  the  sacrosanct  character  of 
the  Moslem  harem  received  the  protection  of  an 
elaborate  and  minute  organization  and  ceremonial 
foreign  to  oriental  ideas,  but  which  has  had  an 
extraordinary  power  in  consolidating  and  render- 
ing permanent  in  influence  palace  intrigue.  In  the 
seraglio,  the  mother  of  the  sultan,  validfe  sultana, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  empress  in  Byzantine 
history.  Its  chief  functionary  is  the  kislar  agha, 
chief  of  eunuchs,  an  officer  whose  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  sultan  give  him  a  rank  next  after 
the  grand  vizier,  and  an  influence  often  transcend- 
ing his.  The  commander  of  the  household  troops 
is  generally  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Moslem  succession  and  inheritance  passing  the 
oldest  male  of  the  family,  collateral  branches  were 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  reigning  family  care- 
fully eliminated,  thus  keeping  the  succession  in 
the  direct  line.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  this 
practice  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  succession 
has  passed  from  brother  to  brother  and  uncle  to 
nephew,  while  collateral  lines  begin  to  appear. 
The  khans  of  Crimean  Tartary,  now  the  Russian 
Crimea,  claim  a  descent  from  Othman,  and  are  the 
only  cadet  branch  of  the  royal  family.  The 
women  of  the  seraglio  during  the  last  three  cent- 
uries have  been  recruited  from  Circassian  tribes, 
which  have  furnished  the  other  leading  harems  of 
the  capital.  This  circumstance  has  united  the 
seraglio  and  the  other  great  households  in  a  web 
of  feminine  kindred,  acquaintance  and  intrigue, 
often  overlooked  by  the  foreign  observer,  but 
deeply  influencing  the  daily  current  of  affairs.  — 
JPHnatuse.  The  Turkish  flsc  has  never  lost  the 
stamp  of  conquest.  An  oppressive  octroi,  imposed 
on  all  the  traffic  of  walled  cities,  supports  the 
charges  of  local  government.  Its  rales  vary,  its 
amount  is  unknown;  and  while  it  is  collected  by 
imperial  officers,  the  receipts  are  absorbed  and  ex- 
pended in  each  province.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment levies  a  kharadj,  the  capitation  tax,  on  all 
Christian  males  for  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice; tithes  on  all  produce;  the  verghi,  a  tribute  or 
tax  on  produce  or  receipts,  a  quasi  income  tax ; 
sheep  tax;  a  tobacco  segie,  salt,  stamp,  excise,  fish- 


eries, registration,  forests,  with  a  large  number  of 
lesser  taxes.  Of  these  taxes  the  first  three  are 
early  Moslem  taxes,  and  the  sheep  tax  is  probably 
the  survival  of  a  tax  levied  by  the  khan  in  the  pas- 
toral stage  of  the  tribes  by  which  the  empire  was. 
founded.  It  is  still  levied  in  theory,  not  as  a  tax 
on  the  sheep,  but  as  rental  for  pasturage.  The 
kharadj  existed  unchanged  in  name  and  charac- 
ter under  the  caliphate.  Its  average  in  1883  was 
twenty-eight  piasters,  the  levy  per  head  varying 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  piasters.  Collected  at  times 
by  Turkish  officers,  koldjis,  and  again  by  the 
heads  of  subject  communities,  in  1884  and  1850 
the  duty  of  collecting  this  tax  was,  after  a  rude 
census,  definitely  made  over  to  the  authorities 
of  each  "nation."  The  verghi  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  inscribed  tribute  levied  on  con- 
quered provinces  by  the  caliphs,  and  is  a  tax  on 
the  income  from  real  and  personal  property,, 
varying  greatly  in  amount  in  different  provinces,, 
and  often  falls  upon  property  from  which  tithes- 
are  also  collected.  The  tithes  are  a  tenth  in  kind 
of  all  produce,  collectible  before  a  sale  can  be^ 
effected  by  the  peasant  or  proprietor.  By  a  priv- 
ilege conferred  by  Constantine,  confirmed  by 
Maiimoud  II.,  but  in  recent  times  modified,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  free  from  taxation. 
Imperial  taxes  were  farmed  imder  the  Byzantine 
government,  and  the  practice  was  continued  by 
the  Turkish  conquerors.  In  1695,  Mustafa  II. 
extended  the  annual  leases  of  the  revenue  to  life 
grants.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  assumed  the  immediate 
collection  of  its  revenues,  and  as  regularly  let 
them  again  to  meet  present  necessities,  past  ex- 
travagance, or  to  secure  loans.  — Expenditure,  re- 
ceipts and  indebtedness  are  alike  vague  in  Turk- 
ish finance.  The  unit  of  account  is  the  piaster 
(4.4  cents,  or  221  centimes),  a  coin  originally  of 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  which  200  years 
of  depreciation  have  reduced  to  its  present  value. 
The  Turkish  lira,  or  pound  (£T— 100  piasters)  is 
the  usual  unit  in  debt  statements.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Crimean  war,  the  revenue  of  the  em- 
pire, for  a  number  of  years,  had  fluctuated  from 
£T6,500,000  to  £T7,500,000.  The  expenditure, 
from  this  period  until  the  financial  collapse  of  the 
empire  in  1874-5,  was  all  of  the  revenue  and  as. 
much  more  as  could  be  raised  by  loans  and  the  is- 
sue of  a  paper  currency.  At  this  time  the  nominal 
receipts  were  £T22,552,200,  and  the  expenditure 
£T28,148,276.  deficit  £T591,076.  The  actual  av- 
erage receipte,  1872-6,  were  £T18, 190,000.  The 
paper  budgeU  for  1880-«1  (1295-6,  H.)  give  the 
receipts  as  1,615,584,JD00  piasters ;  expenditures, 
1,914,876,859;  deficit,  299,292,859  piasters.  The 
items  are  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS.  Piasten. 

Land  reyenaetax 225,000.000 

Exemptions  from  militaiy  service 46,000,000 

Tithes 800,000,000 

Cnstoms 180,000,000 

Sheep  tax 166,000,000 

Tobacco -...-  100,000,000 

Varions  receipts 96,998,000- 


Beceipta— Continued,  Piaston. 

Real  eetate 6,«0.000 

ForentB - 6,0ro,000 

Salt  worm  and  mioea - 718,809,000 

Poet 6,300,000 

Telegrapha ^ 15,700.000 

Receipts  from  ministry  of  marine 86,606,000 

Receipts  from  mlnitrtrj  of  war «,MO,000 

Ordnance 4,000,000 

Sanitary  administration 6,185,000 

Tribute  from  Egypt 76,500,000 

Tribute  from  Eastern  RonmeHa 84,000,000 

Other  tributes 18,87»,000 

Various  products ~ 8,901,000 

Total  Receipts 1,615,664,000 

BZPKNDITUBBS.  PlSSten. 

Foreign  debt 909,647,961 

Bomesticdebt 89,812,441 

Floating  debt 941,888,946 

•Civil  list  appanage 86,497,894 

.Senate 2,406,019 

•Chamber  of  deputies 6,603,961 

•Council  of  state 1,880,400 

Audit  office 1,086,640 

Prime  minister  and  his  personal  accounts 2,291,864 

-Judicial 16,081,848 

Restitutions 675,000 

Administration 62,704,152 

Prisons 8,780,680 

Poet  and  Telegraphs 94,969,096 

Tarions  expenses 619,800 

Ministry  of  fonign  affairs 19,810,238 

Ministry  of  justice 82,800,860 

Ministry  of  public  Instruction 8,100,006 

Ministry  of  public  works 10,880,004 

Ministry  of  commerce  and  agriculture 16,168,720 

Administration 25,212,859 

Indirect  contributions 86,681,640 

Verghl 21,718,708 

Sheep  tithes  and  taxes 49,688,016 

MlnUtryof  war 686,304,944 

Ministry  of  marine 81,154,630 

Grand  masterof  artillery 88,144,487 

Religious  endowments 88,578,414 

Pensions  and  reliefs 52,552,^1 


1.703,915,116 
Extraordinary  expenses 210,961,948 


Total  Expenditures 1,914,876,869 

Turkish  budgets  are,  however,  the  vaguest  ap- 
proximations. The  territory  ceded  in  1878  and 
1881  returned  18  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of 
the  empire.  The  rest  has  been  greatly  disorgan- 
ized, and  its  revenue  can  not  be  placed  at  over 
£T16,813,006.  Of  this  the  tributes  return  (omit- 
ting Bulgaria)  £T1, 143,720,  the  six  revenues 
ceded  the  bondholders,  tobacco,  salt,  stamps,  ex- 
cise, fisheries  and  silk,  £T1, 988,416;  and  customs, 
£T1,992,800.  The  other  leading  items  are:  tithes, 
£T5,000,000;  verghi,  £T2,250,000;  sheep,  £T1,- 
650,000;  kharadj,  £T460,000.  Of  the  expendi- 
tures one-third  has  for  some  years  gone  to  the 
army,  the  only  branch  of  the  government  whose 
claims  receive  even  partial  attention.  The  **  civil 
list,"  which  is  little  more  than  the  sultan's  per- 
sonal expenditure  through  the  seraglio  and  other 
channels,  has  for  years  been  from  $3,000,000  to 
$4,000,000.  —  The  Turkish  debt  shares  the  un- 
certainties of  all  Turkish  finance.  The  standing 
-army,  organized  by  Mahmoud  II.  at  the  opening 
•of  the  century,  enabled  the  government  to  collect 


taxes  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  greatly  In- 
creased the  revenues.  This  met  the  enlarged  ex- 
pense of  European  reforms  in  the  army;  but  at 
the  opening  of  the  Crimean  war  foreign  loans 
began,  and  by  1875  these  bad  reached  a  nominal 
capital  of  £240.000,000.  Fourteen  issues  were 
made  in  this  period,  beginning  at  80  and  ending  at 
4di.  One  of  £5,000,000  in  1855  was  secured  by 
the  guarantee  of  France  and  England,  and  tlie 
tribute  from  Cyprus  has  been  sequostered  for 
its  benefit  by  Great  Britain,  while  the  first,  for 
£8,000,000,  was  secured  by  the  Egyptian  tribute, 
whose  balance  went  to  the  loan  of  1855.  During 
the  thirty  years  In  which  Turkey  paid  its  interest, 
every  conceivable  expenditure  was  met  by  issuing 
current  obligations;  these  were  regularly  consol- 
idated, a  foreign  loan  obtained  at  usurious  rates, 
and  the  old  process  resumed.  At  home,  forced 
loans  in  the  shape  of  irredeemable  paper  money 
(caim^s)  were  also  raised.  In  1875  the  empire  an- 
nounced that  for  five  years  the  interest  would  be 
paid,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  5  per  cent,  bonds. 
Interest  ceased  altogether  before  this  period  was 
over,  and  Turkey  remained  among  the  defaulting 
states  until  the  iradi^  of  Dec.  20,  1881,  reduced 
the  debt  from  a  nominal  capital  of  £252,801,8% 
to  £106,487,234,  and  the  interest  to  4  per  cenL  Up 
to  August,  1888,  £63,148,663  of  the  consolidated 
debt  had  been  reissued.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment proved  reasonably  faithful  to  its  share  of  the 
agreement,  but  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro  and 
Greece  have  failed  to  contribute  to  the  share  of 
the  debt  allotted  to  them.  The  revenues  set  mpaii 
to  meet  debt  obligations  yielded  £T2, 288,624  dur- 
ing the  first  fourteen  months,  Jan.  1,  1882  -  Feb. 
28,  1888.  Meanwhile  the  Turkish  government 
has  continued  to  add  to  its  floating  obligations, 
which,  in  August,  1883,  were  £T28,000,000.  This 
is  certain  to  precipitate  another  collapse,  as  the 
annual  deficit  is  not  less  than  £T7,000,000. — 
Land  Tenure.  The  fee  under  Moslem  law  vests 
in  the  state.  Upon  conquest,  believers,  u  «.,  con- 
.verts  to  Islam,  are  allowed  to  retain  occupancy  of 
their  lands  (known  as  tithable)  upon  payment  of 
a  tenth  of  the  produce;  non-believers  pay  a  tribute 
tax  levied  either  on  the  soil  or  on  the  produce. 
and  when  originally  inscribed  varying  from  one- 
half  to  one-eighth.  Lands  held  under  these  ten- 
ures have  steadily  diminished  in  amount,  and  con- 
stitute the  only  freehold  estates  known.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fee,  whether  complete  (mulk)  or  charged 
with  various  burdens  (memluk),  and  pay  a  tax  on 
transfer  or  succession.  Besides  city  freeholds, 
large  estates  of  agricultural  lands  granted  for 
special  services  or  held  by  descent  from  local  over- 
lords belong  to  this  class.  A  third  cUss  of  free* 
hold  (mehkemt)  arose  apparently  from  Judicial 
sequestration.  This  can  be  mortgaged  by  two 
witnesses,  the  other  freehold  only  by  registry. 
Waste  lands  revert  to  the  state,  and  lands  belong- 
ing to  religious  foundations,  or  devoted  to  civil 
uses,  aqueducts,  bridges,  etc.,  pay  no  tithes.  The 
first  circumstance  has  resulted  in  the  ownership  of 
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large  tracts  by  the  state,  and  the  secoDd  in  the  ex- 
tensive transfer  of  realty  to  religious  trusts,  con- 
stituting vakouf  lands.  Estimates  make  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  in  the  empire  of  this  charac- 
ter. While  probably  true  of  city  realty,  this  is 
not  true  of  agricultural  lands,  which  are  held 
in  village  ownership  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  vakouf  lands  arise  from  two  sources:  state 
grants  (sarai),  and  the  transfers  of  private  per- 
sons (kasamain),  State  grants  are,  in  general, 
absolute  and  perpetual.  Private  transfers  are  of 
two  classes:  custonury  or  stated  (aadet),  and  le- 
gal (sheriah).  The  one  is  a  nominal  transfer,  oc- 
cupancy remaining  in  the  grantor,  the  grantee 
receiving  a  ground  rent,  calculated,  by  a  legal 
fiction,  as  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  often 
also  nominal.  Upon  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in 
the  direct  male  line,  these  grants  revert  to  the 
mosque.  The  administration  of  vakouf  property 
was  assumed  by  Mahmoud  II.,  but  without  ob- 
taining the  revenue  anticipated.  Repeated  prop- 
ositions to  sequester  the  vakouf s  have  been  made; 
but  the  government  has  never  ventured  further 
than  plans.  State  lands  consist  chiefly  of  miri 
and  waste  (adiyet)  lands.  There  are  besides  the 
private  domain  of  the  sultan,  flefs  attached  to 
particular  offices,  military  fiefs,  etc.,  most  of 
which  have  reverted  to  the  state  and  been  added 
to  the  miri.  This,  which  figures  in  all  Turkish 
land  schemes,  is  land  whose  revenue  belongs  to 
the  public  treasury.  Large  tracts  of  this  land 
have  been  let  from  time  to  time,  and  much  of  it 
is  held  on  perpetual  leases,  which  are  open  to  sale 
or  inheritance,  reverting  to  the  state  on  the  sus- 
pension of  cultivation.  Local  customs  greatly 
modify  land  tenure,  and  few  definite  statements 
are  true  of  the  entire  empire.  Land  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumelia  is  in  snuU  holdings,  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  large  estates.  Village  ownership 
obtains  in  southern  Turkey  in  agricultural  lands, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Ar- 
menia, where,  however,  the  ownership  of  tracts  by 
beys  still  extends  over  large  areas.  — Trade,  Tariff 
and  Products.  Commerce  with  Christian  nations 
was  conducted  in  the  sixteenth  century  under 
a  5  per  cent,  impost  tax,  which  was  reduced  to 
3  per  cent  in  behalf  of  England,  and  this  capitula- 
tion was  confirmed  and  extended  in  1675  and  in 
1831.  In  1861,  conmiercial  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  obtained  by  other  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  placed  export  duties 
at  8  per  cent.,  raised  import  duties  from  5  to  8 
per  cent.,  and  reduced  the  transit  duties  from  8  to 
1  per  cent.  These  treaties  were  denounced  in 
1888,  the  porte  proposing  to  substitute  specific 
for  ad  valorem  duties — in  no  case  higher  than 
20  per  cent. — suppress  transit  duties,  provide  a 
warehouse  system,  and  require  all  duties  to 
be  paid  in  gold.  About  one-fourth  of  the  com- 
merce of  Turkey  is  with  Great  Britain.  Turk- 
ish exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain,  wool,  opium 
and  native  manufactures.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports for  a  series  of  years  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Export*. 

Imports. 

1873-74 

Fiuten. 
267,(kil.881 
815,698,001 
241,129,046 

PiMters. 
445,576,808. 
416.658,.'Xia 
890.824.184 
824,809,618 
888,586,490* 
868,209.246. 

lfi7*-75 

1875-76 _ 

1877 

l8rR-70 

li,960,4g6,74S 
1,961,408,524 

ISTJMJO 

At  Smyrna,  the  second  seaport  of  the  empire,  one- 
third  of  the  imports  consist  of  domestics,  of  which, 
two-thirds  eome  from  Great  Britain.  The  remain- 
der  of  the  imports  consist  of  miscellaneous  man- 
ufactures. Of  the-  exports,  figs,  opium,  valonia, 
(acoms)>  black  and  Bed',,  and  raisins,  in  nearly^ 
equal  shares,  make  up*  ene-half  of  the  exports, 
from  year  to  year.  Wk  cocoons,,  sponges,  wool 
and  rugs  eonstitiite  ftY>n  1&  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
exports.  —  In  18Ti<the  wheat  erop  ef  Turkey  was 
placed  at  80,000,^^  bushels,  and  the  total  cereal 
crop  at  100,000,eOO.  The  tobacco  crop  fai  1875 
was  estimated  at  77,880,000  pounds,  and  valued! 
at  $5,985,600*  and  in  1881  the  erop  was  placed 
at  82,500,00a  pounds..  One-half  of  this  is  growa 
in  European  Turkey,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
in  Roumelia,.  ia  and  about  Cavala,.  Macedonia; 
nearly  a  fifth  being  in.  the  latter  district.  The  av - 
erage  production  ef  attar  ef  roses,,  nearly  all  of 
which  i&  produced  en  the  southerm  slope  of  the 
Balkans,  Is  8,470(  pounds,  the  crop  varying  from 
6,000  pounds  in  1866^  to  1,700  in  1872.  The  mo- 
hair (tiftik))  clip  ini  Angora  was  85,000  bags  in 
1880  and  80,000»in  11881,  about  6,000,000  pounds. 
The  herds  prodhieing  ft  are  estimated  at  600,000 
head.  The  importance  of  Turkishi  products  rests 
rather  upoa  their  possibilities,  than  their  accom- 
plishment. In  grain,  im  wool,  andl  ia  cotton,  aa 
well  as  in  coal  and  eopper,.  it  is  capable  of  add- 
ing heavily  enough  to-  Uie  world  product  to  make 
it  a  serious  rival. — The  mineral  resources  of  Tur- 
key are  known  to  be  large,  but  are  practically  un- 
touched— the  solitary  exception  being  the  copper 
mines,  of  Arghana.  By  Turkish  law  all  mines, 
and  mineral  deposita  are  the  property  of  the  state, 
to  which  all  land  reverts  on  the  discoi^ery  of  min- 
eral treasures.  All  grants  of  mines  for  working* 
require  their  surrender  to  the  state  after  a  certain, 
period,  with,  plant  and  working  tools  complete. 
Work  can  be  resumed  only  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  equipment  from  the  government  at  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  the  administration  of  mines,  whose 
engineers,  add  %&  the  eppressive  legal  restrictions 
of  the  govemmcttt  the  vexatious  interference  of 
half-educated  me».  The  most  important  mineral 
deposits  of  Turkey  are  the  eoal  fields  of  the  Her- 
aclea  basin,,  on  the  £uxine  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
150  miles  from  the  Bosphorus.  They  are  450 
square  miles  in  exteilt,.  estimated  to  contain  60,- 
000,000  tons,,  and  are  probably  much  larger,,  as 
the  EqosIov  vein  is  from  three  to  eighteen  feet 
thickness,  and  worked  with  ease  in  horizontal 
runs.  During  the  Crimean  war  this  region  sup- 
plied the  allied  ffeet.  Tests  showed  the  coal  bitu- 
minous,, to  be  equal  ta  IStewcastle,  free  from. 


4slag,  and  firing  rapidly.  At  present  88,000  tons 
are  raised  annually,  and  delivered  at  Constantino- 
ple at  $4.08  per  ton.  Constantinople,  in  the  six 
years  1875-80,  imported  1,205,986  tons  of  coal 
from  England.  An  extremely  rich  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  copper  at  Kebban  Maaden,  in  the  Ar- 
ghana  district,  north  of  Diarbekir,  has  been 
worked  forcenturies^and  is  still  mined  under  gov- 
•emment  supervision,  supplying  interior  Turkey 
with  the  copper  universally  used  for  domestic 
•utensils.  Chrome  is  mined  at  Dag  Aidi,  Brusa 
vilayet,  and  near  Salonia,  the  average  output  in 
«ach  place  being  8,000  tons.  Emery  is  mined 
near  Smyrna,  manganese  near  Trebizond,  argen- 
tiferous lead  near  Erzeroum,  Akdar  Maaden,  in 
Oastamuni,  and  near  Kaiserizeh.  Antimony  is 
■shipped  in  small  quantities  from  Chios,  l^y 
-other  mineral  deposits  are  known  to  exist,  some 
of  which  were  worked  in  ancient  times,  but  none 
4ire  now  utilized.  —  TraruportaUon.  The  roads  of 
the  empire  are  in  a  primitive  state,  but  are  in  bet- 
ter condition  in  European  than  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  the  latter  a  wheeled  vehicle  is  rarely  seen  away 
from  the  coast,  and  the  roads  are  tracks  worn  by 
•caravans.  The  mail  is  carried  on  horseback  by 
relays  of  horses  after  a  system  which  has  come 
•down  unchanged  from  the  curmi  pubUea  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  texkereh, 
•or  official  permit  to  use  these  relays  for  private 
travel  is  analogous  to  the  diploma  Issued  under 
the  Roman  empire  for  the  same  purpose.  During 
the  French  occupation  a  road  was  built  from  Bei- 
rut to  Damascus,  and  a  diligence  line  is  run  on  it. 
Telegraph  lines,  17,048  miles  in  length,  connect 
the  larger  cities  and  the  capital  under  government 
management.  By  special  convention,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government  leases  for  its  own  purposes  a 
line  connected  with  the  land  line  and  cable  in  the 
Persian  gulf. — European  Turkey  contained,- in 
1881,  988  miles  of  raibroad,  built  by  the  Oriental 
Railways  company,  at  $57,600  per  mile,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  company  being  $158,400,000  nominal, 
•the  actual  money  value  of  the  shares  as  allotted 
being  45  per  cent,  of  their  par  value.  The  lines 
built  and  open  for  traffic  since  1875,  with  the  ex- 
•ception  of  the  Banialuka  and  Doberlin,  are  as 
follows:  ^j^ 

Cozutantinople  &  Bellova 861 

Adrianople  &  Dedeagatch 92 

«alonica  &  Mitroviua 286 

Adrianople  &  Zamboli 116 

BanialakaA  Doberlin 64 

Varna  &  Rutschuk 140 

Total :..- 988 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  250i  miles  of  railroad,  in 
three  lines,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important 
was  built  by  an  English  company  at  a  cost  of 
$10,665,675.  It  is  (1888)  being  extended  to  Sev- 
•dikini,  88  miles.  These  lines  are  as  follows,  the 
last  being  government  property : 

Smyrna  &  Aidin,  and  branchefl 83 

^Smyrna  &  Caaaaba.  and  branches 106 

Scatarl  A  Ismidt,  and  branches 69^ 

Total 8B0i 


Constantinople  contains  18i  miles  of  tramways 
(city  horse  railroads),  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Smyrna,  Sidon,  Jaffa  and  other  cities.  —  BiOarg. 
The  Turkish  empire  arose  in  western  Asia  Minor, 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  western  limits  of  it» 
European  conquest  before  it  moved  eastward. 
The  first  signs  of  the  empire  appeared  in  the  ebb 
of  the  invasions  of  Genghis  Khan  and  his  sons, 
whose  advance  seems  to  have  received  a  check  od 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  after  having  swept 
away  the  minor  Seljuk  sultanats  which  divided 
between  them  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  Ertogul,  the  father  of  Oth- 
man,  founder  of  the  line,  is  more  than  a  tribal  he- 
ro, and  the  legends  which  assign  Othman  a  Com- 
menian  ancestor  in  Byzantine  story,  and  Xrwot 
his  descent  from  the  tribal  progenitor  in  central 
Asia,  Kara  Eoum,  probably  express  the  historic 
fact  that  a  rule  of  Tartar  origin,  arising  in  a  tribe 
which  for  at  least  dOO  years  had  been  familiar 
with  the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor,  took  its  earli- 
est form  under  Byzantine  influence.  In  Turkish 
history  Ertogul  is  the  tribal  hero,  Othman  (1299- 
1826)  the  founder,  and  Orkhan  (182&-^  the  or 
ganizer  of  the  new  monarchy.  His  tent-door  be- 
came the  sublime  porte,  his  army  was  made  up  of 
a  disciplined  infantry  and  an  enrolled  cavaliy,  not 
a  feudal  militia.  Orkhan  crossed  the  Bosphoros, 
and  the  Turkish  rule  was  established  in  its  present 
European  limits  by  the  battle  of  Eassova  (1356), 
when  the  defeat  of  Bajazet  I.  (188&-1402).  on  bis 
eastern  frontier,  midway  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Tam- 
erlane, would  have  destroyed  the  Turkish  empire 
had  it  been  an  Asiatic  power.  In  the  next  three 
reigns,  the  power  of  the  empire  was  further  ex- 
tended in  Europe,  and  crowned  by  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  (1458)  by  Mohanuned  II.  (1451- 
81).— The  oriental  conquests  of  Selim  I.  (1512-20) 
and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  caliph  carried 
the  empire  to  its  present  Asiatic,  limits,  and  worked 
a  profound  change  in  its  character.  The  next  of 
the  line,  Suleiman  I.  (1520-66),  the  lawgiver  of  the 
dynasty,  showed  this  at  every  turn.  His  mosques 
were  Arab  mosques,  his  code  was  drawn  by  an 
Aleppan,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  empire 
showed  like  influences.  The  Turkish  rule  was 
now  at  its  widest,  extended  and  stretched  from 
northern  Himgary  to  central  Persia,  from  south- 
em  Russia  to  Egypt.  The  Turldsh  infantry  re^ 
mained  the  best  in  Europe;  but  Lepanto  (1571) 
showed  that  its  fleet  was  weak,  and  it  never  re^ 
gained  full  mastery  of  the  sea,  although  it  still 
acquired  one  island  after  another,  Murad  lY. 
(1628-40)  falling  between  weak  and  brutal  sultans 
(1574-1628),  and  a  drunkard,  Ibrahim  (164(MII), 
gave  Turkey  its  last  eastern  conquests,  reaching 
Tabreez.  The  fortimes  of  the  empire  were  again 
retrieved  in  Europe  by  the  able  succession  of 
Koprili  viziers  (1646-90),  but  no  personal  ability 
could  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  disaster  like 
the  siege  of  Vienna  (1688),  and  the  peace  of  Car 
lowitz  (1708)  definitely  closed  the  era  of  Turkish 
conquest. —  Through  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mahmoud  I.  (1780-54)  deferred  the  ad- 


diction.    Perhaps  Uie  poet's  dream  of  **  the  parlia- 
ment of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world, '^  is  not 
an  impossibility;  and  that  with  it  will  come  the 
era  of  universal  peace  and  universal  free  trade. 
Alexander  Johnstoh. 

UNION  PARTY,    (See  Republican  Pabty.) 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES.  A  brief  sketch 
in  reference  to  the  bills  of  credit  or  treasury  notes, 
issued  by  the  government,  by  the  colonies,  and  of 
the  circulating  notes  issued  by  the  banks  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  is  given  in  the 
article  on  "  Banking  in  the  United  States,"  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  Cyclopiedia.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  federal  convention  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  May  14,  1787,  reported,  on  Aug.  6,  a 
draft  of  the  constitution,  which  contained.  In 
article  thirteen,  a  clause  giving  qualified  authority 
to  the  states  to  issue  paper  money*  as  follows: 
''  No  state  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or 
make  anything  but  specie  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debt."  This  clause,  after  discussion,  was  finally 
so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  "  No  state  shall 
coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  —  The  eighth  clause  of  the  first  section  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  constitution  as  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  provided 
that  "the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  power  to  borrow  money,  and  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States."  This  clause,  as 
embodied  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  ai'ticle 
of  the  constitution  as  finally  adopted^  reads,"  The 
congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States."  The  debate* 
on  the  question  of  striking  out  the  words  "and 
emit  bills,"  is  given  in  full  for  the  reason  that  the 
subject  of  making  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the 
government  a  legal  tender,  is  here  for  the  first 
time  discussed,  and  was  not  subsequently  at  any 
time,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  discussed  at  any  length 
by  congress,  though  it  was  twice  presented  for 
their  consideration,  until  the  legai-tender  acts  of 
1862  were  brought  before  congress  for  its  con- 
sideration. "Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to 
strike  out,  '  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.'  If  the  United  States  had  credit, 
such  bills  would  be  unnecessary;  if  they  had  not, 
unjust  and  useless.  Mr.  Butler  seconds  the  mo- 
tion. Mr.  Madison:  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to 
prohibit  the  making  them  a  tender?  This  will  re- 
move the  temptation  to  emit  them  with  unjust 
views.  And  promissory  notes,  in  that  shape,  may 
in  some  emergencies  be  best.  Mr.  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris :  Striking  out  the  words  will  leave  room  still 
for  notes  of  a  responsible  minister,  which  will  do 
all  the  good  without  the  mischief.  The  moneyed 
Interest  will  oppose  the  plan  of  government,  if 
paper  emissions  be  not  prohibited.  Mr.  €k>rham 
was  for  striking  out  without  inserting  any  prohi- 
bition.    If  the  words  stand,  they  may  suggest 

*  MadiBOU  papers,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1343. 


and  lead  to.the  measure.    Mr.  Mason  had  doubts 
on  the  subject.    Congress,  he  thought,  would  not 
have  the  po wn*,  unless  it  were  expr^sed .    Though 
he  had  a  morta)  hatred  to  paper  money,  yet  as  he 
could  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legislature.     He  ob- 
served that  the  late  war  could  not  have  been  car- 
Hed  on,  had  such  a  prohibition  existed.    Mr.  €k>r- 
ham :  The  power,  as  far  as  it  will  be  necessary  or 
safe,  is  Involved  in  that  of  borrowing.     Mr.  Mer- 
cer was  a  friend  to  paper  money,  though  in  the 
present  state  and  temper  of  America,  he  should 
neither  propose  nor  approve  of  such  a  measure. 
He  was  consequently  opposed  to  a  prohibition  of 
it  altogether.    It  will  stamp  suspicion  on  the  gov- 
ernment, to  deny  it  a  discretion  on  this  point. 
It  was  impolitic,,  also,  to  excite  the  opposition  of 
all  those  who  were  friends  to  paper  money.     The 
people  of  property  would  be  sure  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  purchase 
their  further  attachment  with  the  loss  of  the  op- 
posite class  of  citizens.    Mr.  Ellsworth  thought 
this  a  favorable  moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door 
against  paper  money.    The  mischiefs  of  the  vari- 
ous experiments  which  had  been  made  were  now 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  the 
disgust  of  all  the  respectable  part  of   America. 
By  withholding  the  power  from  the  new  govern- 
ment, more  friends  of  influence  would  be  gained 
to  it  than  by  almost  an3rthing  else.    Paper  money 
can  in'  no  case  be  necessary.    Give  the  government 
credit,  and  other  resources  will  offer.    The  power 
may  do  harm,  never  good.    Mr.  Randolph,  not- 
withstanding his  antipathy  to  paper  money,  could 
not  agree  to  strike  out  the  words,  as  he  could  not 
foresee  all  the  occasions  that  might  arise.     Mr. 
Wilson:  It  will  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  paper  money.    This  expedient  can 
never  succeed  while  its  mischiefs  are  rememhered. 
And  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it  will  be  a 
bar  to  other  resources*     Mr.  Butler  remarked 
that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no  countiy  in 
Europe*    He  was  urgent  for  disarming  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  power.    Mr.  Mason  was  still 
averse  to  tying  the  hands  of  the  legislature  alto- 
gether.   If  there  was  no  example  in  Europe,  as 
just  remarked,  it  might  be  observed,  on  the  other 
side,  that  there  was  none  in  which  the  government 
was  restrained  on  this  head.    Mr.  R^d  thought 
the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be  as  alarming 
as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Revelation.    Mr. 
Langdon  had  rather  reject  the  whole  plan  than 
retain  the  three  words,  'and  emit  bills.*     On 
the  motion  for  striking  out,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  aye — 9;  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  n^— 2. 
The  clause  for  borrowing  money  was  agreed  to, 
nem.  eon.    Adjourned."  —  Nine  states  voted  to 
strike  out,  and  two  states  to  retain.    Virginia 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  explanation  of  his 
vote,  Mr.  Madison  appended  the  following  note : 
"  This  vote  in  the  affirmative  by  Virginia  was  oc- 


casioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Madison,  who 
became  satisfied  that  striking  out  the  words  would 
not  disable  the  government  from  the  use  of  public 
notes  as  far  as  they  could  be  safe  and  proper:  and 
would  only  cut  off  the  pretext  for  a  paper  curren- 
cy, and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a  tender 
either  for  public  or  private  debts."  —  The  consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  Sept.  17,  1787,  and  three 
years  thereafter,  Hamilton,  in  his  report  of  Dec. 
13, 1790,  on  a  national  bank,  said:  "  The  emitting 
of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of  government 
is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  individual  states  by  the 
national  constitution;  and  the  spirit  of  that  prohi- 
bition ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Though  paper  emis- 
sions, under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some 
advantages  not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  some 
disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like 
emissions  by  the  states  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a 
nature  so  liable  to  abuse— and,  it  may  even  be  af- 
firmed, so  certain  of  being  abused — that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  government  will  be  shown  in  never 
trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dan- 
gerous an  expedient."  —  Although  notes  of  differ- 
ent forms  were  issued  subsequently  by  the  govern- 
ment at  various  dates,  some  of  which  were  receiva- 
ble for  all  dues  payable  to  the  government,  no  cir- 
culating notes  were  issued,  which  by  the  terms  of 
law  were  made  a  full  legal  tender  until  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Feb.  25, 1862,  which  was  nearly  seven- 
ty-five years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

—  Some  of  the  treasury  notes,  issued  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  legal-tender  act,  were  receivable  for 
all  dues  to  the  government,  and  others  not :  some 
were  payable  at  a  fixed  date,  both  with  and  with- 
out interest :  some  were  fundable  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  their  issue,  others  at  a  fixed  date 
in  United  States  bonds.  —  During  the  late  civil 
war,  treasury  notes  were  also  issued  of  all  these 
different  forms,  and  also  notes  payable  on  demand, 
receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  government,  and 
others  payable  on  demand,  not  receivable  for 
duties  on  imports,  or  payable  by  the  government 
for  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  full  legal  tender  to  and  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  between  the  people  in  all  payments. 

—  No  notes  were  issued  from  1789  to  1812,  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years.  Such  notes  were  issued  in 
the  years  1812, 1813, 1814  and  1815,  and  at  various 
dates  from  1887  to  1847.  They  were  again  issued 
in  1857,  and  subsequently,  in  the  years  1860, 
1861  and  thereafter.  The  periods  for  the  issue  of 
these  notes  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  first, 
the  war  of  1812;  second,  the  financial  panic  of 
1887;  third,  the  Mexican  war;  fourth,  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1857;  and  fifth,  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  have  been 
five  emergencies  in  which  congress,  without  any 
special  constitutional  authority,  has  seen  fit  to  au- 
thorize such  issues.  The  original  debt  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  1812,  been  reduced  from  seventy-five 
millions  to  forty -five  millions.  —  Trbasitry  notes 
OF  THE  Wab  of  1812.     In  1810  it  was  found  im- 
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possible  to  meet  all  of  the  annual  reduction  of  the 
debt  required  by  law  from  the  sinking  fund,  and 
a  temporary  loan  was  authorized  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  which  amounted  to  $2,750,000.  This 
loan  was  paid  the  next  year.  In  1811,  however, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  loan,  and  the  one  authorized 
by  congress  for  that  year  was  taken  so  slowly, 
that,  in  May,  the  secretary  for  the  first  time  rec- 
ommended the  issue  of  treasury  notes  upon  the 
following  principle,  viz.:  "1.  Not  to  exceed,  in 
the  whole,  the  amount  which  may  ultimately  not 
be  subscribed  to  the  loan :  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  amoimt  received  on  account  of  the  loan,  and 
that  of  the  treasury  notes,  shall  not,  together, 
exceed  eleven  millions  ;  which  limits,  therefore, 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  treasury  notes  to 
less  than  $4,900,000.  2.  To  bear  an  interest  of 
5{  per  cent,  a  year,  equal  to  1^  per  cent,  per 
day  on  a  hundred  dollar  note.  3.  To  become 
payable  by  the  treasury  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  respective  issues.  4.  To  be,  in  the  mean- 
while, receivable  in  payment  of  all  duties,  taxes, 
or  debts,  due  to  the  United  States."  He  did 
not  propose  that  the  notes  should  be  fundable  in 
the  loan  which  they  were  intended  to  re-enforce. 
This  recommendation  of  Secretary  Gallatin  was 
made  in  his  letter  of  May  14,  1812,  to  Mr.  Langdon 
Cheves,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  house,  and,  in  conformity  therewith, 
a  bill  was  reported  by  that  committee  on  June  12, 
1812.  —  War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain 
Jime  18,  1812.  The  failure  of  the  loan  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  had  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  very  classes  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  war :  therefore,  when  the  bill  for  authorizing 
treasury  notes  was  put  upon  its  passage  on  June 
16,  it  met  with  much  opposition.  —  It  was  argued, 
that  the  notes  under  the  bill  were  not  eqiial  in 
value  to  gold  and  silver,  and  would  not  be  received 
by  the  banks  or  the  people,  who  were  prejudiced 
against  such  government  paper ;  that  if  issued 
they  could  not  be  redeemed,  and  would  depre- 
ciate ;  that  the  measure  would  be  subversive  of 
public  and  private  credit;  that  it  was  a  confes- 
sion of  impaired  credit;  that  to  allow  the  notes  to 
be  deposited  in  banks  and  to  accept  bank  paper 
in  exchange  was  to  depreciate  the  government's 
paper  ;  that  if  issued,  additional  taxes  should  be 
imposed  and  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the 
notes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  exchequer 
notes;  that  the  proposed  notes  were  the  same  as 
the  old  continental  money,  and  would  depreciate 
in  the  same  way.  Others  opposed  the  bill  simply 
because  they  opposed  the  war  or  any  prepara- 
tion for  it.  In  case  war  proved  unavoidable  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  raised  by  taxes  and 
loans.  The  shortness  of  the  time  for  which  the 
notes  were  to  be  issued,  was  another  objection. 
The  public  revenues  would  not  meet  the  engage- 
ment, and  engagements  should  not  be  entered  into 
without  a  certainty  of  fulfillment.  Taxes  were 
necessary.  It  was  a  paltry  expedient  never  sug- 
gested by  Hamilton  or  Wolcott,  and  not  even  the 
spontaneous  production  of  Gallatin;  that  the  first 
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suggestion  of  the  latter  was  to  authorize  a  loan  on 
such  terms  as  would  have  insured  its  success.  It 
was  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  exhibit  the  govern- 
ment failing  in  negotiating  its  first  war  loan.  — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
maintained  that  the  notes  would  be  received  by  the 
banks  in  the  same  manner  as  any  good  individual 
paper  was  received.  The  banks  would  give  the 
government  credit  for  them,  and  in  return  the 
government  could  draw  gold  and  silver  from  the 
banks.  The  notes  would  be  even  more  valuable 
to  the  latter  than  specie,  as  they  could  be  kept  as 
an  interest-bearing  reserve.  They  would  have 
currency,  being  receivable  in  duties,  taxes,  and 
debts  due  the  government,  and,  as  interest  accu- 
mulated, they  would  increase  in  value.  In  reply 
to  the  suggestions  that  money  should  bo  raised  by 
taxes,  it  was  stated,  that  when,  previously,  meas- 
sures  of  that  kind  had  been  proposed,  the  opposi- 
tion had  refused  to  consent.  The  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes,  bearing  interest  at  5J  per  cent,  only, 
did  not  indicate  bad,  but  rather  good,  <3redit.  In- 
dividuals in  good  credit  could  not  borrow  at  less 
than  6  per  cent.  There  was  no  depreciation  of 
government  paper  in  exchanging  the  notes  for 
bank  paper,  as  the  latter  was  ready  money,  while 
the  former  were  payable  one  year  after  date.  It 
was  denied  that  the  people  had  or  would  have  any 
prejudice  against  treasury  not«8.  They  were  not 
prejudiced  against  bank  notes,  and  the  proposed 
notes  bearing  interest  had  many  advantages  over 
bank  paper.  The  proposed  notes  would  be  in  no 
way  inferior  to  exchequer  bills :  in  fact,  it  was 
only  want  of  credit  that  compelled  the  English 
government  to  set  aside  certain  revenues  to  meet 
the  latter.  The  treasury  notes  would  have  two 
advantages  over  exchequer  bills ;  one,  the  superior 
credit  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  other,  that 
they  were  receivable  for  taxes  and  public  dues. 
They  were  also  superior  to  public  stocks,  in  that, 
while  bearing  interest,  they  also  can  serve  as  cur- 
rency, the  same  as  gold  and  silver,  thus  enhancing 
the  medium  of  circulation.  There  w^as  no  /e- 
semblance  between  them  and  continental  money. 
When  the  latter  was  issued,  the  government  was 
dependent  on  the  pledges  of  the  several  states  for 
its  revenues,  but  now  its  credit  was  above  suspi- 
cion, its  power  to  raise  revenue  complete,  and  its 
ability  to  pay  its  debts  undoubted.  War  was  un- 
avoidable. Both  loans  and  taxes  would  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  The  proposed  notes  were  nothing 
but  a  loan  with  extraordinary  advantages,  taking, 
however,  but  little  from  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country.  In  many  transactions  they  would 
have  all  the  effect  of  money.  While  not  secured 
by  any  specific  fund  set  apart  for  their  redemption, 
the  entire  duties  and  taxes  of  the  year  are  indi- 
rectly pledged  for  this  purpose,  since  they  are  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  such  duties  and  taxes. 
The  revenues  of  the  year  were  estimated  at  eight 
millions,  and  the  proposed  issue  of  notes  was  five 
millions  only.  The  faith  of  the  government  was 
pledged  for  their  redemption.  That  faith  had  never 
been  violated.     The  resources  of  the  government 


were  ample  beyond  those  of  any  other  nation.  Its 
sources  of  revenue  were  unimproved  land,  a  pro- 
ductive agriculture,  an  extensive  commerce,  an 
enterprising  people,  and  an  unlimited  right  of 
taxation.  The  anticipated  abuse  of  a  privilege 
was  no  argument  against  its  legitimate  use.  —  The 
bill  passed  the  house  June  17,  1813,  yeas  85,  nai? 
41.  It  passed  the  senate  June  26,  and  beoune  a 
law  June  80,  1812.  By  it  the  president  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  treasury  notes  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $5,000,000.  The  notes  were  redeem- 
able, at  such  places  as  were  expressed  on  them, 
within  one  j'ear  of  the  date  of  their  issue.  They 
bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  5}  per  cent,  per  annum 
from  the  day  of  issue,  being  one  and  one-half 
cents  a  day  on  a  hundred  dollar  note,  payable  at 
the  place  where  the  principal  was  payable.  They 
were  signed  by  persons  designated  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  compensation  of  these  persons  was 
fixed  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  centa  each  for 
one  hundred  notes  signed.  They  were  counter- 
signed by  the  commissioners  of  loans  for  the  state 
in  which  the  notes  were  respectively  made  pay- 
able. With  the  approval  of  the  president,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorizeti  to  bor- 
row money  upon  the  security  of  the  notes,  and  to 
pay  them  to  such  banks  as  would  give  the  gov- 
ernment credit  for  them  at  par.  When  the  notes 
were  paid  to  collectors  of  revenue  and  receivers 
of  public  money,  the  interest  ceased  on  the  day 
of  payment.  The  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  were  authorized  to  cause  the  principal  and 
interest  to  be  paid  when  due,  and  to  purchase 
them  at  not  more  than  par,  in  the  same  way  as 
they  purchased  other  public  securities,  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  debt.  They  were  made  payable 
to  order,  transferable  by  delivery  and  assignment 
on  indorsement  by  persons  to  whose  order  they 
were  made  payable.  —  The  notes  were  made  every- 
where receivable  for  duties,  taxes,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  public  land,  at  their  par  value  with  ac- 
crued interest  on  the  day  paid  in.  Penalties  were 
imposed  for  counterfeiting  them,  and  an  appro- 
priation made  for  the  expense  of  printing  and 
preparing  the  notes.  — Therp  was  nothing  in  the 
law  regulating  the  denominations  in  which  they 
should  be  issued,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
were  issued  of  a  denomination  of  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars.  —  The  largest  amount  authorized 
under  this  act,  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  was 
five  millions.  The  notes  authorized  were  all  is- 
sued before  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  and  were 
all  redeemed  during  the  year  1814.  The  secre- 
tary estunated  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
nineteen  millions  for  the  year  1813.  Congress 
authorized  sixteen  millions  of  this  amount  to  be 
obtained  by  loans,  without  the  usual  provision  that 
the  bonds  should  be  sold  at  par,  or  specifying  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  loan  was  placed  with  great 
difficulty,  the  sixteen  millions  authorized  being 
obtained  from  the  avails  of  $18,109,377.43  of 
stock,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  To  supply 
the  remainder,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house 
on  Jan.  27, 1818,  to  authorize  a  new  issue  of  treas- 
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*Tliese  notes  were  not  chargeable  upon  the  smk- 
ing  fund,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
the  series,  nor  were  they  payable  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
as  in  the  previous  act  of  Dec.  26,  1814,  but  rested 
•entirely  upon  the  provision  making  them  fund- 
able into  stock.  The  principal  and  interest  were 
not  payable  at  any  specified  time,  but  the  notes 


In  rec^Miulsticiii.  it  mar  be  mmted  Iks*  tir  1 
uiy  sous  of  the  period  of  iait  wk*  of  Ifll 
issued  uiMkr  fire  acfr  of  tuiuiica'  »-  cisi>*c  n  Mt^ 
taUe.  The  naus  of  tin-  firr  um»  a'l-  -»«?*  wat> 
cbai]|cabk'  to  the  sinkiiif  fmiO — Xsx'v^  r*  in*  a0r 
two,  not:  those  of  tlit  hnr  twi  wrv-  mrr*  n  'j* 
Dominatirjiis  of  oo!  le«  Uac  §1«0'  ti^n^  <«*  tai^ 
next  two  were  no:  j*fl<*  tuau  $fSh  tar.  Ui  j»  ••'   ut 
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United  States.    The  act  reduced  the  pay  of  those 
signing  the  notes  to  seventy-five  cents  tor  each  . 
one  hundred  notes,  and  also  provided  that  treas-  ' 
Xkry  notes  of  previous  issue  should  be  fundable 
into  6  per  cent,  stock.    The  holders  of  the  small  • 
treasury  notes  could  exchange  them  at  pleasure, 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  for  certificates  of  ! 
:f  unded  stock  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent.    The  ' 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  Dec.  14,  1814. 
l)ut  the  news  reached  Washington  a  few  days 
only  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  al-  , 
though  a  war  measure,  was  carried  through,  inaa- 
Tnuch  as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  disordered  finances  of  the  country. 
The  whole  amount  of  treasury  notes,  absolute  and 
contingent,  which  was  authorized  by  these  five  actJi, 
was  160,500,000.  of  which  amount  |36,68r>,704 
was  issued.     The  following  table  exhibits  the 
amount  issued  under  each  act : 

T7nderact  of  June  80, 1818 $  bfmfifm 

Under  act  of  Feb.  25, 1818 i.(Mnj00f 

Under  act  of  March  4,  1814 \()/f$ijf0» 

Under  act  of  Dec.  26, 1814 8^W,«» 

Under  act  of  Feb.  94, 181&-$100  notes.. $4,909,400 
Under  act  of  F^b.  24, 1815— small  treaa- 

ury  notes 8,892,994 

8.WAK 

Total  amount  lasaed %MJSH»,7H 


—  Although  the  treasury  notes  of  1815  of  smaT: 
denominations  originally  issued,  amounted  t/»  */t*.y 
f8,392,994,  the  law  made  them  fundable  \nu,  7 
per  cent,  stock,  payable  after  Dec.  31;  and  m  tk^ 
notes  were  reissuable,  they  were,  under  r%fVfryi 
•exigencies,  again  and  again  paid  out,  until  clw^ 
whole  amount  of  the  7  per  cent,  stock,  ^ry^ 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  them,  trntrntApA  &v 
$9,070,886.    On  account  of  the  high  rate  t^  \nts^ 
•est  of  these  bonds,  the  small  treasury  n<j4^  w<w(    ^,^^ 
in  demand,  and  a  small  amount  was  sold  at  a  ^m^    ^tii\rfj^u 
mium  of  4  per  cent. ,  and  $1,865,000  at  a  premium 
of  $32,107.64,  or  about  2i  per  cent,    Jhn  ^ftrt^, 
tary,  in  his  annual  report  for  1815,  iay%;  '*'T}i^ 
treasury  notes,  which   were   issued   noAft  »t 
passed  previous  to  Feb.  24, 1815,  wen^,  for  rh#» 
most  part,  of  a  denomination  too  high  to  (irrvf>  ^ 
li  current  medium  of  exchange;  and  ft  mm  «v)ii 
ascertained  that  the  small  treasury  doc«i.  fiuidahf^ 
At  an  interest  of  7  per  cent.,  tbongJk  of  %  r,^n. 
venient  denomination  for  common  am.  m<v\\g\  ^ 
converted  into  stock  almost  «a  u^em  «J  «j,^  .^ 
issued."  ♦    The  notes  of  $100  and  npvanT^Aii^ 
fundable  into  6  per  cent,  bonds.  wef»  -       ^^^ 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  bebw  link  m^  -^t^,*. 
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suspension,  the  government  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  specie,  and  as  the  banks  in  each  state  refused 
credit  and  circulation  to  the  notes  of  banks  in  oth- 
er states,  no  transfer  of  funds  could  be  made  to 
places  where  they  were  wanted  to  meet  treasury 
notes:  consequently  the  credit  of  these  notes  was 
lessened,  and  creditors  refused  to  accept  them  in 
payment.  On  Nov.  12, 1814,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia, 
introduced  in  the  house  a  series  of  five  resolu- 
tions to  revive  the  credit  of  treasury  notes.  The 
second  resolution  provided  that  the  notes  should 
be  a  legal  tender  between  citizens,  and  between 
citizens  and  foreigners*,  for  all  debts  then  due  or 
afterward  to  become  due,  which  the  house  refused 


duced  as  measures  in  opposition  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  national  bank,  and  the  other  four  reso- 
lutions were  subsequently  laid  upon  the  table  by 
a  large  majority. —  On  Jan.  80, 1815,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  issue  of  treasury  notes  was  introduced 
in  the  house,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  th& 
whole.  The  bill  passed  the  house  Feb.  11,  and 
the  senate  Feb.  21,  and  was  approved  Feb.  24, 
1815;  it  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  five  acts,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  June  80,  1812,  the  first  four 
of  which  had  authorized  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5|  per  cent. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  large  notes  is- 
sued under  this  act : 
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Sndoraed  on  the  back:  *'  Pay  the  bearer,  Joe.  Delafleld.'' 


This  act  authorized  the  issue  and  reissue  of  tj-eas- 
ury  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
millions  upon  principles  essentially  different  from 
those  governing  prior  issues.  These  notes  might 
be  of  any  denomination :  if  of  a  denomination 
less  than  (100,  they  were  designated  as  "small 


treasury  notes,"  were  payable  to  bearer,  and  bore 
no  interest;  if  of  a  denomination  of  (100  or  up- 
ward, they  were  payable  to  order,  transferable  by 
indorsement,  and  bore  interest  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  of  (100  and  upward  previously  authorized. 
The  "  small  treasury  notes"  were  of  this  form  : 
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'       These  notes  were  not  chargeable  upon  the  sink- 
ing fund,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
the  series,  nor  were  they  payable  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
as  in  the  previous  act  of  Dec.  26,  1814,  but  rested 
entirely  upon  the  provision  maiiLing  them  fund- 
jible  into  stock.    The  principal  and  interest  were 
not  payable  at  any  specified  time,  but  the  notes 
were  everywhere  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
United  States.    The  act  reduced  the  pay  of  those 
signing  the  notes  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each 
-one  hundred  notes,  and  also  provided  that  treas- 
ury notes  of  previous  issue  should  be  fundable 
into  6  per  cent,  stock.    The  holders  of  the  small 
treasury  notes  could  exchange  them  at  pleasure, 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  for  certificates  of 
funded  stock  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent.    The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  Dec.   14,  1814, 
T)ut  the  news  reached  Washington  a  few  days 
-only  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  al- 
though a  war  measure,  was  carried  through,  inas- 
much as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  disordered  finances  of  the  country. 
'    The  whole  amount  of  treasury  notes,  absolute  and 
contingent,  which  was  authorized  by  these  five  acts, 
was  160,500,000.  of  which  amount  (36,680,794 
WAS  issued.      The  following  table  exhibits  the 
amount  issued  under  each  act : 

Under  act  of  Jane  80, 181S $  6,000.000 

Under  act  of  Feb.  25, 1818 6,000,000 

Under  act  of  March  4,  1814 10,000,000 

Underact  of  Dec.  26, 1814 8,318,400 

Under  act  of  Feb.  94, 1816-$100  notes.. $4,900,400 
Under  act  of  Feb.  24, 1815— small  treas- 

niy  notes 8,802,994 

8,882,894 

Total  amoont  iasned $86,680,794 

—  Although  the  treasury  notes  of  1815  of  small 
denominations  originally  issued,  amounted  to  only 
^,892,094,  the  law  made  them  fundable  into  7 
per  cent,  stock,  payable  after  Dec.  81 ;  and  as  the 
notes  were  reissuable,  they  were,  under  various 
•exigencies,  again  and  again  paid  out,  until  the 
wliole  amount  of  the  7  per  cent,  stock,  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  them,  amounted  to 
^9,070,386.    On  account  of  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est of  these  bonds,  the  small  treasury  notes  were 
in  demand,  and  a  small  amount  was  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium of  4  per  cent.,  and  $1,865,000  at  a  premium 
•of  $32,107.64,  or  about  2i  per  cent.    The  secre- 
tary, in  his  annual  report  for  1815,  says:  "The 
treasury  notes,   which   were   issued    under   act 
passed   previous  to  Feb.  24,  1815,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  denomination  too  high  to  serve  as 
&  current  medium  of  exchange;  and  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  small  treasury  notes,  fundable 
At  an  interest  of  7  per  cent.,  though  of  a  con- 
venient denomination  for  common  use,  would  be 
converted  into  stock  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
issued.  *'  *    The  notes  of  $100  and  upward,  though 
fundable  into  6  per  cent,  bonds,  were  depreciated 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  below  bank  notes,  which 
bore  no  interest,  but  were  redeemable  in  specie.  — 
^  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaiuy,  1815,  p.  96. 


In  recapitulation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  treas- 
ury notes  of  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812  were 
issued  under  five  acts  of  congress,  as  stated  in  the 
table.  The  notes  of  the  first  three  acts  were  made 
chargeable  to  the  sinking  fund — those  of  the  last 
two,  not;  those  of  the  first  two  acts  were  in  de- 
nominations of  not  less  than  (100;  those  of  the 
next  two  were  not  less  than  $20;  and  those  of  the 
last  act  were  in  denominations  of  8,  5, 10,  20,  60, 
100  dollars  and  upward.  Those  of  the  first  three 
acts  were  not  originally  fundable  into  stock,  but 
were  made  so  by  the  act  of  Nov.  16,  1814,  and  by 
the  subsequent  act  of  Feb.  24,  1816.  The  notes 
of  the  acts  of  Dec.  26,  1814,  became  fundable  by 
the  act  of  Feb.  24,  1815,  but  those  of  the  last- 
named  act  were  fundable  by  the  terms  of  their 
authorization.  The  notes  of  all  the  acts  but  the 
last  were  made  payable  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  issue ;  those  of  the  last  act  were  payable  at 
no  fixed  date.  All  of  these  notes  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  treasury  notes,  which  were 
without  interest)  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  51  per 
cent.  None  of  these  notes  had  any  legal -tender 
quality,  and  congress,  without  debate,  rejected  the 
only  proposition  for  giving  them  this  quality.  The 
denominations,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small 
notes  of  1815,  were  too  large  for  purposes  of  cir- 
culation, and  the  inducements  for  funding  these 
were  so  great  tliat  they  could  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  As  long  as  the  banks  redeemed  their 
notes  in  specie,  treasury  notes  appear  to  have  kept 
at  par,  but  when  specie  payments  were  suspend- 
ed, they  began  to  depreciate,  and  appear  to  have 
been  kept  from  great  discount  by  the  funding  acts 
of  Nov.  25,  and  Feb.  24,  1815.  It  is  said,  "  that 
of  eighty  millions  of  loans  negotiated  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  this  period,  the  avails  were  only 
thirty-four  millions,  after  deducting  discounts  and 
depreciations."  (See  Finance.)  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  December,  1814,  these  notes  were 
rapidly  funded.  —Treasury  Notes  of  the  Pe- 
riod OP  the  Financial  Crisis  of  1887.  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  large  surplus,  congress,  by  act  of 
June  23,  1886,  provided  for  the  distribution  of  a 
large  amount  of  government  money  among  the 
states  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  three  in- 
stallments, amounting  in  all  to  $27,068,480,  were 
so  distributed.  (See  U.  S.  Surplus  Money,  Dib- 
TRiBUTioN  OF,  AHONO  THE  STATES.)  In  the  mean- 
time, about  May  1,  1887,  specie  payments  were 
suspended,  owing  to  the  great  depression  in  com- 
mercial circles.  An  extra  session  of  the  25th  con- 
gress was  called  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  second  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  expired  on  March  4, 1886,  and  on  June 
23,1836,  congress  had  passed  an  act  authorizing  and 
regulating  the  deposit  of  public  moneys  in  state 
banks.  No  action  was  taken  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion toward  rechartering  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  distribution  of  the  fourth  installment 
to  the  states  was,  however,  postponed,  but  the  sec- 
retary was  prohibited  from  calling  for  any  of  the 
money  already  distributed  without  special  author- 
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(1887)  were  from  six  to  ten  millions  short  of  the  ex- 
penditures. The  public  funds  already  deposited 
with  the  states  were  unavailable,  and  there  was  an- 
other installment  to  be  deposited  on  Oct.  1.  The 
secretary  recommended  the  withholding  of  this  in- 
stallment, and,  in  order  to  supply  currency,  an  is-, 
sue  of  treasury  notes,  the  small  denominations  to 
bear  no  interest,  and  the  large  with  interest.  —  A 
large  party  in  congress  were  in  favor  of  recharter- 
ing  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  advocates 
of  treasury  notes  urged  the  issue  principally  upon 
the  ground  of  necessity,  there  being  no  currency 
upon  which  the  government  could  rely  to  make 
and  receive  payments.  Many  were  in  favor  of  a 
substitute  to  be  issued  by  the  proposed  new  bank 
of  the  United  States.  A  bill  was  presented  and 
passed  by  the  senate.  When  it  came  to  the  house, 
objection  was  made  that  it  was  a  money  bill,  which 
the  senate  had  no  constitutional  right  to  originate. 
This  point  was  not  discussed,  but  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  presented  their  own  bill,  by 
which  the  issue  of  ten  millions  in  treasury  notes 
was  authorized.  The  bill  encountered  much  op- 
position, particularly  from  those  in  favor  of  au- 
thorizing a  new  bank,  but  passed  the  house  on 
Oct.  9,  1887,  by  a  vote  of  127  to  98,  which  was  a 
strict  party  vote.  In  the  senate,  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Benton  moved  to  make  the  lowest  denomination 
of  notes  $100,  instead  of  $50,  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  He  presented  strong  objections  to  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes.  Nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  otherwise  stop  for  want  of  funds, 
would  induce  him  to  vote  for  paper  money  in  time 
of  peace.  He  particularly  objected  to  the  policy 
of  reducing  the  denominations  of  paper  currency. 
It  was  the  most  dangerous  feature  of  the  system, 
and  would  drive  all  specie  from  circulation.  Mr. 
Clay  spoke  in  favor  of  Mr.  Benton's  motion,  and 
characterized  the  whole  measure  to  be,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  great  bank  experiment,  and 
alluded  to  the  inconsistency  of  issuing,  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  ten  millions  additional  notes  after 
decrying  the  banks  for  enlarging  their  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  favored  Mr.  Benton's  motion.  It 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  25  to  16.  The  bill  then 
passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  6,  both  Mr.  Benton  and 
Mr.  Webster  voting  for  it,  and  Mr.  Clay  against 
it.  This  bill  authorized  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  millions,  and 
in  denominations  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars.  The 
interest  was  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent. ;  and  they 
were  to  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  after 
one  year  from  date,  and  were,  for  the  first  time, 
signed  by  the  treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the 
register.  They  were  to  be  issued  in  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States  to  any  creditor  who 
would  receive  them,  and  were  to  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  debts  and  dues  to  the  government. 
They  were  not  reissuable,  and  the  authority  to  is- 
sue terminated  Dec.  81,  1888.  The  ten  millions 
authorized  were  issued  by  Secretary  Woodbury 
previous  to  July  1,  1838.    About  two  millions 
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over  four  millions  at  5  per  cent  On  account  of 
the  low  rate  of  interest  upon  a  large  portion  of 
the  notes,  the  object  for  which  they  were  issued, 
namely,  to  supply  ^  circulating  medium,  was^ 
thwarted,  for  they  were  soon  presented  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  over  five  millions  were  retired 
before  the  whole  amount  had  been  issued.  —  At 
the  end  of  1887  the  secretary  estimated  that  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  for  July,  1838,  would  be 
$84,187,000,  of  which  $28,101,644  was  due  from 
the  states,  $1,100,000  due  chiefly  from  insolvent 
banks,  and  $8,500,000  from  other  banks,  payment 
of  which  was  postponed.  These  sums,  and  the 
bullion  fimd  in  the  mint,  reduced  the  estimated 
available  balance  in  July,  1888,  to  about  one  mill- 
ion. This  estimate  was  nearly  correct,  for  con- 
gress was  advised  by  the  president,  in  May,  1838». 
that  only  $216,000  of  available  funds  remained  in 
the  treasury.  There  were  several  propositions  in 
the  house,  one  of  which  was  a  bill  for  authorizing' 
loan  certificates,  which  should  be  a  legal  tender  to 
public  creditors,  but  not  receivable  for  dues  to  the 
government.  The  question  of  the  legal  tender 
was  not  discussed.  Mr.  Cambreleng,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, from  the  conunittee  of  ways  and  means,  re- 
ported a  short  bill,  authorizing  the  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes  to  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  October, 
1837,  which  had  been  redeemed  and  canceled. 
The  interest  upon  the  issues  already  made  under 
the  laws  of  1887  had  been  too  small,  and  they 
had  been  immediately  paid  into  the  treasury  when 
due.  There  were  gratifying  signs  of  a  revival  of 
prosperity.  The  northern  banks  had  resiuned  spe> 
cie  payment  sooner  than  expected.  This  he  as- 
cribed to  the  firmness  of  the  president  in  refusing- 
to  allow  dues  to  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in 
notes  of  banks  not  paying  specie.  He  referred 
to  the  passage  of  the  free  banking  act  of  New 
York  as  a  presage  of  sound  banking  in  future. 
He  also  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  notes  to 
enable  the  treasury  to  meet  its  payment.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  bill  were  mudi  the  same  as  those 
urged  in  the  debate  during  the  previous  session, 
though  they  were  presented  with  more  force  and 
completeness,  particularly  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing. 
He  said  that  such  issues  were  bills  of  credit  not 
warranted  by  the  constitution;  that  they  were 
based  only  upon  the  faith  of  the  government;  that 
such  measures  were  considered  of  doubtful  and 
dangerous  character  by  all  the  friends  of  demo- 
cratic institutions;  and  that  Madison  and  others 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  issues  of  govern- 
ment paper  founded  not  on  funds  or  specie,  but 
only  upon  faith  or  credit,  and  only  consented  to 
its  expediency  in  remarkable  exigencies.  Expe- 
rience had  shown,  that  whatever  interest  they 
might  bear,  whether  1  mill  or  6  per  cent.,  they 
would  not  be  above  the  value  of  the  notes  of  good 
banks.  It  was  said,  that,  if  the  United  States  under 
the  constitution  could  issue  these  bills,  so  could  the 
states.  They  were  the  same  as  continental  money, 
although  bearing  interest.    Much  of  the  currency 
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issued  by  the  states,  during  the  revolution,  de- 
nominated bills  of  credit,  bore  interest.  Chief 
Justice  MarshaH's  definition  of  bills  of  credit  was, 
"  paper  issued  by  the  sovereign  authority,  and  in- 
tending to  circulate  as  money."  These  notes  are 
issued  by  sovereign  authority,  and  intended  to  cir- 
culate as  money.  They  operate  unequally,  and 
a£Ford  no  general  relief:  they  are  below  par  in 
New  York,  and  at  5  per  cent,  premium  in  Charles- 
ton. The  bill  was  amended  to  obviate  some  tech- 
nical objections,  and  finally  passed  by  a  small 
majority,  106  to  99,.  on  May  16,  1838.  It  came 
up  in  the  senate  on  May  18.  Wright  of  New 
York,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Brown  and  Talmadgc 
were  in  favor  of  it.  Webster,  Clay,  Crittenden 
and  Preston  were  on  the  other  side.  The  discus- 
sion took  a  wide  range,  involving  the  causes  of 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  It  passed 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  18,  and  was  approved  on  May 
21,  1888.  Nearly  five  millions  were  issued  within 
one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
showed  conclusively  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
treasury.  Under  the  previous  acts  of  Octol)er, 
1837,  and  May  21, 1888,  the  authority  to  issue  treas- 
ury notes  expired  on  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  whole  is- 
sue was  not  to  exceed  ten  millions,  and  the  latter 
acC  permitted  the  reissue  of  those  paid  in.  —  The 
whole  amount  which  had  been  issued  to  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  was  (15,709,801.01,  and  bore  at  differ- 
ent rates  interest  as  follows:  $6,888,809.60  bore 
interest  at  6  per  cent.;  $4,280,^73.72  bore  interest 
at  6  per  cent. ;  $2,784,844.73  bore  interest  at  2  per 
cent. ;  and  $1,755,881.96  bore  interest  at  1  mill  per 
cent.  There  had  been  redeemed,  up  to  the  same 
date,  $7,955,250,  leaving  $7,754,560  outstanding. 


The  authority  to  reissue  expired  with  the  year.  — 
On  Jan.  1, 1839,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  notes 
in  the  treasury,  which  continued  to  grow  larger 
until  March  2,  1839,  when  an  act  was  passed,  ex- 
tending tlie  authority  to  reissue  until  June  80. 
1889,  providing  the  whole  amount  outstanding 
did  not  exceed  ten  millions.  In  December,  1839, 
Secretary  Woodbury  reported  that  at  no  time 
had  more  than  ten  millions  been  outstanding,  and 
that  the  amount  outstanding  was  less  than  the 
amount  due  from  suspended  banks,  and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
government,  and  that  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  treasury  notes  had  always  been  promptly 
paid  when  desired.  A  bill  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  Amendments  were  offered 
with  the  object  of  making  it  imperative  that  the 
notes  should  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  2  per 
cent. ,  and  to  make  them  negotiable  and  transfer- 
able only  by  indorsement,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bills  of  exchange:  the  fii-st  to  prevent  the  issuance 
of  notes  at  the  nominal  rate  of  1  mill  per  cent.,  or 
one-thousandth  of  1  per  cent.,  per  annum,  and  the 
second  to  prevent  their  circulation  as  money,  and 
both  to  cure,  as  was  alleged,  the  constitutional 
difficulty.  The  whigs  refused  to  vote,  leaving  no 
quorum.  On  March  24, 1840,  the  house  continued 
in  session  from  ten  o'clock  until  five  p.  m.  of  the 
next  day.  Finally,  when  the  house  adjourned, 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  and  on  that  day — March  27,  1840 
— it  finally  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  25  to  8. 
It  passed  the  senate  on  March  80,  1840,  and  was 
approved  the  following  day.  The  following  is 
the  fonn  of  a  $100  note  issued  under  this  act: 


Treasurer  cfOU  VfUted  States. 


—  On  each  end  of  the  reverse  were  printed  the 
figures  100.  Under  this  act  the  issues  amounted 
to  $7,114,251.  Notes  were  to  be  redeemed  sooner 
than  one  year,  If  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
would  admit,  and  at  any  time  within  the  year, 
after  sixty  days*  notice. — The  secretary,  in  his 
report  for  1840,  states,  that  treasury  notes  had  been 


at  par  during  the  year,  although  never  bearing  in- 
terest  higher  than  5}  per  cent.,*  and  subject  to 
payment  after  sixty  days'  notice.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  the  treasury,  a  treasury  note  bill  was  in- 
troduced, and  passed  congress  on  Feb.  15,  1841. 
This  law  authorized  an  issue  of  notes,  in  the  ag- 
*  Finance  Report,  vol.  iv.,  p.  854. 


ptiymcni  oi  iiinounl)*  clue  and  jMijauie  prior  to 
Marcli  4.  1841.  and  ibc  rt-mmuiug  15,000.000  in 
payraenl  of  amounts  due  and  payable  after  that 
date.  In  aJl.  $7..'321»,0(J2  wore  l^Hued  under  act  of 
Feb.  15,  1S41.  —  In  ilie  fall  of  1840.  IlarriHon  hud 
hiHin  ek?cti*d  preside  tit  xo  succeed  Van  Buren,  but 
died  April  4,  1841.  He  wa**  the  reprx-j^enitttivi'  of 
tbe  wbi^r  parly,  which  bad.  since  the  year  18$T. 
so  bitterly  oji postal  ihe  if<suc  of  trcHE^ury  notes. 
Mr.  Ewing-  of  Ohio  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  by  PrcMtleni  HarHs^riD,  In  his  report  to 
consrrcsa  at  its  special  scission  of  May  31,  1841,  he 
said  that,  fnini  Jan.  1,  1837.  to  March  4,  1S41,  the 
expenilituFcs  of  the  govenimeni  hud  exceeded  the 
revenues  by  over  $31 ,000.000.  Of  about  twenty^ 
mx  millions  of  treasury  notes  is,tued  under  Ibeacts 
from  Oct.  12,  1837.  to' Feb.  LI,  1,'Hl,  inelusive,  all 
but  about  hix  millious  had,  a.s  claimed  by  Seere- 
lary  WotDdbury,  been  i^^suwl  in  anlieipation  of 
revenues  or  ui><)n  the  IuisIk  of  existing-  debts  due 
to  the  United  States,  leavin^r  abiut  six  millions 
outstanding,^  when  ihc  new  mlminisi ration  came  jii. 
'Mr.  Ewing  esiim:vted  Ibat  the  dcfieit  iti  ibe  rev- 
i*niics  ff^r  ibe  y^'ur  1841,  uftpv  nieeliiiir  the  currt-nt 
expense's  and  redoemhig  the  treaMury  notes  then 
oulfltandinjij  and  IoIm!  issued,  would  be  |12,088.- 
215,  which  he  cimsiderc^d  lo  Iw)  the  amo\int  of  the 
public  d^rbt.  He  oljjeeted  to  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes,  and  recommendrd  a  loan  redeeniabU^  wf  ler 
eight  years  or  ui win  six  monilw*  notice  by  the  irov- 
ernment,  —  A  bill  was  introdueed  by  ^IH lard  Fill- 
more, chairman  of  the  eommlitce  of  wavs  and 
meAn.s,  on  June  24.  It  t^rovidt^l  a  loan,  jniyable 
after  Jan.  1, 18rj6,  wUb  interest  at  5  per  cent,,  and 
auihority  v^m^  i^iven  the  .secretary  to  pvireliase  the 
bonda  out  of  any  surplus  in  (he  trea-sury.  It  \\i\s 
objected  iluil  Iheloun  wn^i  unin ces-siry,  and  thai  it 
wiis  the  eomniencenjcnt  of  a  f^chenie  to  orLj^anize  n 
national  bunk.  The  debate  was  bitterly  politieal. 
It  was  ur;red,  thni  ti^  this  was  an  admin i^^t rat ii»a 
measure  the  Umn  shtmld  be  paid  within  the  term 
of  the  ailministnition.  Thi.^  point  Wii^  fitolishly 
concedefl,  but  the  rule  of  interest  w:is  raised  to  6 
Xier  cen  I.  A  s  I  h  u  s  a  m  end  r  f  U  h  (*  h\  1 1 1  jeca  n  i  e  n  1  a  w 
on  July  21,  1841.  The  reduction  of  the  length  of 
the  loan  from  eii^hl  to  three  years,  tojjrt'iher  with 
the  proviso  Tlifit  no  .stork  eoutd  be  wild  below  par, 
destroyeil  thiMiscfuhiess  of  the  measure,  and  less 
than  one-hid f,  or  oidr  $3.^17:}. OTO.  nf  the  utotk 
was  sold,  whieli  wn.s  about  equed  to  the  junount  of 
treasury  notes  oulstaiuliiur. — On  Sept  US.  1H41,  Mr, 
Ewjng  was  succeeded  by  Secri-tary  Forward  of 
FennsyUarna,  The  polity  of  the  mlniinistniiioii 
was  chansii'd  by  the  death  of  the  president.  The 
repeal  of  the  indcjiendent  ireusury  mt  Aujir.  13, 
1841,  wliieh  had  Iteen  autln»ri/.erl  at  tlie  vkfsv  of  the 
Van  Ibuen  admin isi ration,  was  atiout  the  only 
point  gained  by  the  Harri-^ikO  atlniiiiistration,  anil 
this  repal  prarliraljy  left  thf  treasury  to  he  man- 
aired  by  thase  who  were  unfriendly  !»  the  policy 
of  the  wliii;  party. —  A  lull  f<]r  t lie  i?<^ur- anil  reissue 
of  tn  asiiry  noles  was  iot  rod  need  inin  IJH'  housi^  by 
Air  Fillnntre,  Jan.  -1,  ld42.   Amtm-other  pnttJosJd 


lien  ton,  heavily  taxing  all  bank  circulation,  espe^ 
cially  small  noles.  The  btl]  lK^enme  n  law  Jan.  SI. 
1842.  Under  it  the  nmouui  aiilhorized  to  be  out- 
Mandmg  at  any  one  time  waa  HmiiiKl  to  five  mi U- 
ions,  but  tlie  toial  amount  issued  and  mssiied  wat 
$7,959,904.  The  sut>sequctjt  act  of  Aug.  81, 181^ 
nulhon^eil  tbe  issue  and  reissue  of  treasury  notm, 
provided  the  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shouM  not  excee<i  six  millions,  and  undf^r  it  iiot«i 
to  the  amount  of  $3.025,,5,S4.89  were  issued,— AH 
of  the  tUJtes  issued  since  the  act  of  Oct.  1^,  ISSfT, 
were  issued  payable  etiher  one  or  two  years  after 
date,  chiefly  for  one  year.  These  note*  were  crm- 
linunlly  failing  due  and  embarrassing  t he  tnjasury. 
Eleven  millions  of  such  notc»s  were  to  fall  ducdur 
in*^  ihe  year  1848,  and  accordingly  another  bill 
wras  introduced  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  providing  for  the 
nnssue  of  such  notes  as  should  be  redeemed  be- 
fore July  1 .  1844.  The  bill  became  a  law  on 
March  8,  1&43.  —  The  treasury  notes  outstandiDg 
on  tbe  <lates  named  from  November,  183?7,  to 
Mareh,  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  table:* 


KONTMS. 

iKSt. 

lB3i. 

itm. 

UM. 

Mart'h 

NfOfeinbcT  . 

i^T^.m 

iJMl. 

l5.3SiastlM  Oil 

IO.»ttl,aG6 

ii],is&6,3sr 

—  John  C.  Spencer  succeeded  Walter  Forward  ea 
secretary  of  the  treasurj',  on  March  8,  1&43,  and 
wtifl  himself  succeeded,  on  June  15,  1S44,  by 
(teorgc  M.  Biljb.  Under  Ihe  aetof  March  3. 1S43, 
3lr.  Hpencer  issued  alwnt  $8-50,000  treasury  nott^, 
K^ich  note  on  its  face  promised  to  pay,  one  ye.ar 
after  date,  fifty  dollnr^,  with  interest  at  tbe  rate 
of  1  null  per  ^UKJ  per  annum.  On  tlie  back  of 
(iuli  note  was  indorsed,  "  This  note  will  be  pur 
ehasetl  nt  par  for  the  amount  of  pnneipal  and  m- 
terest  lheret>f,  on  presentation  at  either  of  the  De- 
positories of  the  Trc4Uiui*y  in  the  City  of  New 
York/'  These  notes,  which  were  is.sued  at  the 
nominal  rale  of  interest  of  one  thousandth  of  1 
per  cent.  i>er  annum,  and  by  the  indorsement 
made  piyahlu  on  demand,  were  considered  by 
congress  an  evasion  of  the  act  under  whirJi  they 
were  issued,  and  the  committee  of  wa^^s  and 
means  were  instructed,  on  Jan.  15.  1844,  'Mo  In- 
fptirc  and  refwrl  whether  the  notes  lately  issued 
by  the  Ireamiry  depart  men  I,  bearing  a  nominal 
iiiiereiit  and  cniivertible  into  coin  on  demand,  and 
now  forming  part  of  the  circulating  mi^um  of 
the  country,  are  authorized  by  tbe  exlttiDg  law* 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States";  and  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  also  containd  s 
letter  of  the  secretarv-,  giving  hia  views  on  tbe 
Ml }>!(.•€!,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  ccin- 
tains  the  principal  eonstitutional  arguments  against 
the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  government .  f  — 
*  Vsi-;ro  iJ3fl,  U  Scwion.  *rth  CoogredB,  ApprndiJE,     Sj*^ 

+  R*'|iort  Xo.  37fl,  39th  Congrt**,  lit  Sev^lon.  H.  of  E, 
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During  the  second  session  of  the  27th  congress, 
after  the  veto,  by  President  Tyler,  of  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  organization  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  president  recommended  the  passage  of 
a  bill  for  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  of  not  less 
than  $5  in  denomination,  which  notes  were  to  be 
signed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
exchequer,  and  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  on 
d(^mand  at  the  agency  where  issued.  This  bill, 
which  was  prepared  at  the  treasury  department, 
did  not  become  a  law,  and  it  was  claimed  by  the 
committee  that  the  notes  issued  by  Secretary 
Spencer  were  in  most  respects  like  the  exchequer 
notes  proposed  in  this  bill.  The  principal  differ- 
ence was,  that  while  the  exchequer  notes  were  to 
be  in  denominations  as  low  as  $5,  without  interest, 
the  notes  issued  were  of  denominations  not  less 
than  $50,  and  bore  a  merely  nominal  rate  of  inter- 
est. It  was  claimed  by  the  committee  that  the 
constitution  authorized  the  government  to  borrow 
money,  but  not  to  issue  bills  of  credit;  that  bor- 
rowing money  implied  the  paying  of  interest  for 
the  money  borrowed;  that  interest-bearing  treas- 
ury notes  payable  at  a  future  day  were  a  tempo- 
rary loan,  not  designed  to  circulate  as  money,  and 
could  properly  be  issued;  while  notes  bearing  no 
interest  and  payable  on  demand  were  bills  of  credit, 
find  could  be  issued  only  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution.—From  March  8,  1848,  until  July  26, 
1846,  no  new  issues  of  treasury  notes  were  author- 
ized. From  1887  to  1844  treasury  notes  amount- 
ing to  $47,002,900  were  issued  under  eight  differ- 
ent acts,  of  which  $46,216,985.82  were  redeemed 
by  the  close  of  1845.  The  lowest  denomination 
for  any  one  note  was  $50,  but  where  new  notes 
were  issued  In  place  of  old  ones  the  accrued  inter- 
est was  often  added.  The  amount  authorized  to 
be  originally  issued  by  these  several  acts  was 
thirty-one  millions.  The  remainder  consisted  of 
reissues. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount 
^f  treasury  notes  issued  each  year,  under  different 
lets  of  congress,  from  Oct.  12,  1887,  to  March  8, 
1848,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 


amount  issued  was  $47,002,900,  all  of  which  was 
sold  or  issued  at  par.  Interest  varied  from  1  mill 
per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. .  and  the  amount  author- 
ized was  fifty-one  millions. 

887- Act  of  Oct.  12,1887 $  8,992,089.16 

888— Act  of  Oct.  12,1887 7,007,010.86 

1888— Act  of  May  21, 1888 6,709,810.01 

889- Act  of  March  2, 1889 8»867,276.81 

840— Act  of  March  81, 1840 6,589,647.51 

841  — Act  of  March  81, 1840 1,524,708.80 

841  — Act  of  Feb.  16,  lail 6,468,866.70 

842— Act  of  Feb.  16,  1841.... 1,060,206.06 

842~Actof  Jan.  81, 1842. 7,914,644.88 

1843  — Act  of  Jan.  81, 1842 45,860.00 

l-Actof  Ang.81,1843 2,408,554.88 

[848  — Actof  Aug.  81,1842 617,000.00 

1844  — Actof  March8,1848 1,808,950.00 

Total 9  47,008,900.00 

— Treasury  Notes  of  the  Period  of  the  Mex- 
ican War.  On  July  1,  1844,  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  |24,748,188,  and 
consisted  principally  of  stocks  not  payable  until 
the  lapse  of  ten  and  twenty  years.*  The  5  per 
cent,  stocks  payable  in  ten  years,  were  at  a  pre- 
mium of  106,  and  the  6  per  cent,  stocks  payable 
in  twenty  years,  at  a  premium  of  116.  The  sec- 
retary estimated  that  the  revenue  under  the  tariff 
of  1842  would  yield  a  much  larger  amount ^han 
was  necessary.  Accordingly,  congress,  in  July, 
1846,  passed  a  bill  amending  the  tariff  and  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  imports.  In  the  meantime,  dur 
ing  the  year  1845,  difficulties  with  Mexico,  owing 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  rendered  war  inevita- 
ble, and  on  May  18, 1846,  war  was  declared.  Sec- 
retary Walker  estimated,  that,  if  the  war  should 
continue  for  a  year,  there  would  be  a  deficiency 
of  more  than  twelve  millions;  and,  m  order  to 
meet  this  deficiency,  a  bill  was  reported  from 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  which,  with 
some  additions,  embodied  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  Oct.  13,  1887,  as  to  treasury  notes,  and 
that  of  April  14,  1842,  as  to  a  loan.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  of  a  $100  note  issued  under  this 
act :  . 

•  Report  of  Secretary  Bibb,  1844. 
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oould  also  bu  r^issyed,  and  also  a  loun  ■which 
could  he  iBsue^l  iu  lieu  of  lre4iBtiry  notes ;  the 
amount  of  both  not  to  exrced  ten  millions.  The 
Block  wofl  to  be  TedeenMible  after  ten  years,  no 
no  lea  of  less  Ihan  ^>50  were  lo  be  issued,  and  lliey 
were  to  be  signed  by  tlie  Irrfisurer  and  the  register. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent. 
Notes  were  to  be  used  in  payment  of  public  cred- 
itoru  who  would  receive  them,  and  the  secretary 
could  borrow  money  on  them.  The  bill  hecntne 
ft  law  July  Sa,  1S40.  Under  this  act,  |7,6B7,800 
of  notes  were  ifiaued,  and  $4,09^,149  of  etfx^k. 
Of  theso  notes  12,036.030  bore  interest  at  5g  per 
cent,, and  $1,766,450  at  1  mill  percent,  per  annum. 
—  In  January,  1847,  the  treasury  was  ai^ain  in 
Deed,  and  to  meet  ihia  necessity  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced,  authoriKing  tlie  issue  of  twenty-three  mill- 
iona  of  treasury  notes,  and  an  additional  five  mill- 
lona  under  the  act  of  July  22, 1846.  This  was  an 
elaborate  bill,  containing  all  necessary  provisions 


in  icgiftlation  of  this  Mnd*  The  debate  waa  princi- 
pally upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and ,  after  ovk^  or 
two  amt'udments  had  bcH-'nagree^l  to,  the  bill  passj.'d 
the  house  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  introduced, 
by  a  vote  of  106  to  32.  In  the  senate  oa  Jao,  35, 
a  resolution  to  postpone  its  consideration  wa^ 
loiftt,  and  the  debate  took  considerable  latitude^ 
principally  upon  the  tariff  question.  The  general 
sentiment  appeared  to  be,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  the  honor  of  the  country  must  l>e  auatamed 
Finally,  with  some  slight  amendmentj^,  the  biU 
passed,  on  Jan.  27, 1847,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  3,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  folio  win  j^  day,  —  Not^^  issued 
under  this  act  were  not  to  be  of  a  less  dcaomin^- 
tioa  than  $50,  and  were  receivable  in  payment  of 
public  dues,  including  duties  on  imports,  and  wer« 
redeemable  at  the  expiration  of  one  or  two  years, 
and  the  interest  was  to  cease  at  the  estpiration  of 
sixty  days'  notice.  The  following  is  the  form  of 
a  Q  per  cent.  $100  note  issued  under  this  act  i 
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casioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Madison,  who 
became  satisfied  that  striking  out  the  words  would 
not  disable  the  government  from  the  use  of  public 
notes  as  far  as  they  could  be  safe  and  proper:  and 
would  only  cut  off  the  pretext  for  a  paper  curren- 
ey,  and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a  tender 
either  for  public  or  private  debts."  —  The  consti- 
tution was  adopted  on  Sept.  17, 1787,  and  three 
years  thereafter,  Hamilton,  in  his  report  of  Dec. 
18,  1790,  on  a  national  bank,  said:  "The  emitting 
of  paper  money  by  the  authority  of  government 
is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  Ihdividual  states  by  the 
national  constitution;  and  the  spirit  of  that  prohi- 
bition ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Though  paper  emis- 
sions, under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some 
advantages  not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  some 
disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like 
emissions  by  the  states  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a 
nature  so  liable  to  abuse— and,  it  may  even  be  af- 
firmed, so  certain  of  being  abused — that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  government  will  be  shown  in  never 
trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dan- 
gerous an  expedient."  —  Although  notes  of  differ- 
ent forms  were  issued  subsequently  by  the  govern- 
ment at  various  dates,  some  of  which  were  receiva- 
ble for  all  dues  payable  to  the  government,  no  cir- 
culating notes  were  issued,  which  by  the  terms  of 
law  were  made  a  full  legal  tender  until  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Feb.  25, 1862,  which  was  nearly  seven- 
ty-five years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

—  Some  of  the  treasiuy  notes,  issued  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  legal-tender  act,  were  receivable  for 
all  dues  to  the  government,  and  others  not :  some 
were  payable  at  a  fixed  date,  both  with  and  with- 
out interest :  some  were  fundable  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  their  iBsue,  others  at  a  fixed  date 
in  United  States  bonds.  —  During  the  late  civil 
war,  treasury  notes  were  also  issued  of  all  these 
different  forms,  and  also  notes  payable  on  demand, 
receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  government,  and 
others  payable  on  demand,  not  receivable  for 
duties  on  imports,  or  payable  by  the  government 
for  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  full  legal  tender  to  and  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  between  the  people  in  all  payments. 

—  No  notes  were  issued  from  1789  to  1812,  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years.  Such  notes  were  issued  in 
the  years  1812. 1818, 1814  and  1815,  and  at  various 
dates  from  1887  to  1847.  They  were  again  issued 
in  1857,  and  subsequently,  in  the  years  1860, 
1861  and  thereafter.  The  periods  for  the  issue  of 
these  notes  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  first, 
the  war  of  1812;  second,  the  financial  panic  of 
1887;  third,  the  Mexican  war;  fourth,  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1857;  and  fifth,  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  have  been 
five  emergencies  in  which  congress,  without  any 
special  constitutional  authority,  has  seen  fit  to  au- 
thorize such  issues.  The  original  debt  had,  at  the 
beginning  of  1812,  been  reduced  from  seventy-five 
millions  to  forty-five  millions.  —  Treasury  notes 
OF  THE  War  of  1812.     In  1810  it  was  found  im- 
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possible  to  meet  all  of  the  annual  reduction  of  the 
debt  required  by  law  from  the  sinking  fund,  and 
a  temporary  loan  was  authorized  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  which  amounted  to  $2,750,000.  This 
loan  was  paid  the  next  year.  In  1811,  however, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  loan,  and  the  one  authorized 
by  congress  for  that  year  was  taken  so  slowly, 
that,  in  May,  the  secretary  for  the  first  time  rec- 
ommended the  issue  of  treasury  notes  upon  the 
following  principle,  viz.:  "1.  Not  to  exceed,  in 
the  whole,  the  amount  which  may  ultimately  not 
be  subscribed  to  the  loan :  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  amount  received  on  account  of  the  loan,  and 
that  of  the  treasury  notes,  shall  not,  together, 
exceed  eleven  millions  ;  which  limits,  therefore, 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  treasury  notes  to 
less  than  $4,900,000.  2.  To  bear  an  interest  of 
5}  per  cent,  a  year,  equal  to  1^  per  cent,  per 
day  on  a  hundred  dollar  note.  8.  To  become 
payable  by  the  treasury  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  respective  issues.  4.  To  be,  in  the  mean- 
while, receivable  in  payment  of  all  duties,  taxes, 
or  debts,  due  to  the  United  States."  He  did 
not  propose  that  the  notes  should  be  fundable  in 
the  loan  which  they  were  intended  to  re-enforce. 
This  recommendation  of  Secretary  Gallatin  was 
made  in  his  letter  of  May  14.  1812,  to  Mr.  Langdon 
Cheves,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  house,  and,  in  conformity  therewith, 
a  bill  was  reported  by  that  committee  on  June  12, 
1812.  —  War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain 
June  18.  1812.  The  failure  of  the  loan  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  had  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  very  classes  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  war :  therefore,  when  the  bill  for  authorizing 
treasury  notes  was  put  upon  its  passage  on  June 
16,  it  met  with  much  opposition.  —  It  was  argued, 
that  the  notes  under  the  bill  were  not  equal  in 
value  to  gold  and  silver,  and  would  not  be  received 
by  the  banks  or  the  people,  who  were  prejudiced 
against  such  government  paper ;  that  if  issued 
they  could  not  be  redeemed,  and  would  depre- 
ciate; that  the  measure  would  be  subversive  of 
put»lic  and  private  credit;  that  it  was  a  confes- 
sion of  impaired  credit;  that  to  allow  the  notes  to 
be  deposited  in  banks  and  to  accept  bank  paper 
in  exchange  was  to  depreciate  the  government's 
paper ;  that  if  issued,  additional  taxes  should  be 
imposed  and  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the 
notes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  exchequer 
notes;  that  the  proposed  notes  were  the  same  as 
the  old  continental  money,  and  would  depreciate 
in  the  same  way.  Others  opposed  the  bill  simply 
because  they  opposed  the  war  or  any  prepara- 
tion for  it.  In  case  war  proved  unavoidable  the 
necessary  fimds  should  be  raised  by  taxes  and 
loans.  The  shortness  of  the  time  for  which  the 
notes  were  to  be  issued,  was  another  objection. 
The  public  revenues  would  not  meet  the  engage- 
ment, and  engagements  should  not  be  entered  into 
without  a  certainty  of  fulfillment.  Taxes  were 
necessary.  It  was  a  paltry  expedient  never  sug- 
gested by  Hamilton  or  Wolcott,  and  not  even  the 
spontaneous  production  of  Gallatin;  that  the  first 


—  The  table  given  at  foot  of  page  971  exhibits 
the  different  kinds  of  treasuiy  notes  outstand- 
ing on  February  1, 1884,  which  were  issued  from 
the  organization  of  the  govemment  to  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of   March  2,  1861. 

—  Treasury  Notes  of  the  Period  of  the 
<^mii  War.  The  total  public  debt  on  June  20, 
1860,  was  $64,769,708.08.  The  outstanding  treas- 
ury notes  issued  under  act  of  June  28,  1857,  were 
$19,690,500.  The  amount  of  treasury  notes  out- 
standing, issued  under  acts  previous  to  that  date, 
was  $105,111.64.  The  act  of  June  22.  1860,  au- 
thorized a  loan  of  twenty-one  millions,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.,  to  be  reim- 
bursed within  a  period  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  not  less  than  ten  years.  The  money 
was  to  be  used  in  the  redemption  of  treasury 
notes,  and  to  replace  any  amount  paid  to  the 
treasurer  in  such  notes  for  public  dues.  Under 
this  authority,  proposals  were  invited  by  Secre- 
tary Cobb,  on  Sept.  8,  1860,  for  ten  millions  of 
this  loan,  which  amount  was  "ample  to  meet  all 
the  treasury  notes  that  would  fall  due  before  Jan. 
1,  1861."  In  his  report  for  Dec.  4, 1860,  he  says : 
"The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  5  per  centum 
X)er  annum,  under  the  conviction  that  the  loan 
•could  be  readily  negotiated  at  that  rate,  for,  at 
that  time,  the  5  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United 
Btates  was  selling  in  the  market  at  the  premium 
of  3  per  cent.  The  result  realized  this  just  ex- 
pectation, and  the  whole  amount  offered  was 
taken,  either  at  par  or  a  small  premium."  Before, 
however,  the  lime  had  arrived  for  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  bidders,  political  complications  arose, 
which  affected  the  credit  of  the  govemment  so 
unfavorably,  that  the  amount  realized  was  but 
$7,022,000,  the  subscribers  of  $2,978,000  having 
failed  to  make  good  their  subscriptions.  The  sec- 
retary stated,  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
•country,  capitalists  were  unwilling  to  invest  in 
United  States  stock  at  par,  and  recommended  a 
repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  of  June  22,  1860,  as 
authorized  the  issue  of  the  additional  stock,  and 
asked  for  authority  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
for  the  same  amount,  "  to  be  negotiated  at  auch 
rate»  as  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try." He  recommended  that  the  public  lands  be 
unconditionally  pledged  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  all  the  treasury  notes  which  it  may  become 
necessary  to  issue,  and  suggested,  "that  there 
■should  always  exist  in  the  department  power  to 
issue  treasury  notes  for  a  limited  amount,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  to  meet  unforeseen 
contingencies.  It  is  a  power  which  can  never  be 
abused,  as  the  amount  realized  from  such  source 
can  only  be  used  to  meet  lawful  demands  upon  the 
treasury.  No  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  presi- 
dent, would  ever  exercise  it,  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  meet,  without  embarrassment^  those  sud- 
den revulsions  to  which  the  country  is  always 
liable,  and  which  can  not  always  be  anticipated. 
I  have  already  stated  that  provision  should  be 


made  at  once  to  relieve  the  treasury  from  its  pres- 
ent embarrassment,  produced  by  the  causes  re- 
ferred to.  To  do  this,  congress  should  authorise 
the  issue  of  an  additional  amount  of  treasury  notes, 
not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars :  with  this 
means  the  department  would  be  enabled  to  meet 
all  lawful  demands  upon  it  for  the  present.  The 
extent  of  the  financial  crisis,  through  which  the 
country  is  now  passing,  can  not  now  be  deter- 
mined, and  until  it  is  better  known,  no  policy  caa 
be  recommended  of  a  permanent  cbaractCT."— 
Secretary  Cobb  resigned  on  Dec.  10.  but  the  act  of 
Dec.  17,  1860,  was  passed  in  compliance  with  die 
suggestions  contained  in  his  report.  The  pledge 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  land  was  not  given 
in  the  act,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  withholding 
such  legislation  was,  that  it  would  interfere  with 
the  passage  of  the  homestead  bill,  which  was  then 
under  consideration.  The  act  authorized  the  Issue 
of  ten  millions  of  treasiuy  notes  in  denominatioie 
of  not  less  than  $50,  redeemable  in  one  year  from 
the  date  of  issue,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  but  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  iasoe 
such  notes  after  advertisement  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  interest  offered.  Of  these  notes,  five  millions 
were  offered  to  subscribers.  The  bids  were  opened 
Dec.  28,  and  only  $500,000  were  taken  at  13  per 
cent.  It  was  important  to  negotiate  the  kwn  in 
order  to  meet  the  interest  on  govemment  bonds 
upon  Jan.  1.  The  remainder  of  the  loan  was 
subscribed  by  the  banks  in  New  York,  previous 
to  that  date,  at  12  per  cent.  Gkn.  John  A.  Dix 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  Jan. 
11,  and  bids  for  the  remaimng  $5,000,000  were 
opened  on  the  19th,  and  the  notes  awarded  at  the 
average  rate  of  lOf  per  cent.,  as  follows : 

$  10.000 at  aipcrcenU 

ao.ooo 9  *• 

10,000 %  •• 

140,000 H  *' 

67,000 «l 

781,000 10 

W5,000 1<»  •* 

548,000 lOj  «» 

1,207,000 1Q»  •* 

1,M7,000 11 

$5,000,000   TotaL  Ayenge,  lOtpereenL 

The  whole  ten  mlUions  were  issued,  redeemable 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  date,  bearing 
hiterest  as  follows :  $70,200  at  6  per  cent.;  $SSi- 
500  at  rates  varying  from  6  to  10  per  cent. ;  $1 ,027,- 
500  at  10  per  cent. ;  $8,688,700  at  rates  froon  10  to 
12  per  cent. ;  and  $4,840,000  at  12  per  cent.  Addi- 
tional offers  bearing  intei-est,  ranging  from  15  to 
86  per  cent. ,  were  declined.  The  amoimt  of  treas- 
ury notes  outstanding  on  Dec.  1,  1860,  previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act,  was  $14,599,700,  of 
which  $42,600  was  payable  in  1859,  $3,188,400  in 
1860,  and  $11,428,700  in  1861.  Of  these  notes, 
$8,684,200  bore  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
remainder  at  lower  rates.  —  Secretary  Dix.  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  d&ted  Jan.  18,  1861,  says:  "Within 
the  last  few  days  the  amount  of  overdue  treaaory 
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ury  notes.  The  bill  was  similar  in  its  provisions 
to  the  act  of  1813:  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  measure,  were,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  those 
in  1812.  The  opposition  complained  that  much 
favoritism  had  been  shown  in  the  dealings  of  the 
banks.  It  was  alleged  that  among  the  banks 
granting  credit,  in  return  for  the  treasury  notes 
-deposited,  as  authorized  by  the  law  of  1812,  were 
those  acting  as  depositaries  of  public  moneys  de- 
rived from  the  deposits  of  collectors  and  public 
Agents ;  that  this  very  money  so  deposited  by  the 
government  agents  was  again  loaned  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  credit  of  treasury  notes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  use  of  banks  as 
depositaries  was  unavoidable,  and  that,  in  any 
-event,  banks  would  receive  incidental  benefit 
from  keeping  government  deposits.  Even  if  a 
stock  loan  was  substituted  for  treasury  notes  the 
money  realized  therefrom  would  be  deposited 
with  the  same  banks  until  required  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  41,  and  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  17  to  9,  and  be- 
came a  law  on  Feb.  25,  1813.  —  The  greatest 
amount  of  notes  authorized  by  this  act,  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time,  was  five  millions :  they  were 
all  redeemable  by  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  of  1815,  but  at  the  close  of  that  quarter  only 
$1,483,900  had  been  redeemed,  and  all  of  the  re- 
mainder was  not  finally  paid  until  the  year  1820, 
although  the  greatest  portion  was  called  in  by 
1817.  They  were  issued  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  $100.  An  act  similar  in  all  respects  to 
that  of  Feb.  25,  1818,  passed  the  house  by  vote  of 
83  to  48,  and  the  senate  without  debate,  on  March 
1,  and  was  approved  March  4,  1814.  It  author- 
ized the  issue  of  five  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
and  of  an  additional  five  millions,  which,  if  is- 
sued, was  to  be  considered  as  part  of  a  stock  loan 
for  the  year,  which  was  subsequently  to  be  au- 
thorized. This  loan  for  twenty -five  millions  was 
authorized  on  March  24  of  the  same  year,  and 
could  only  be  placed  at  a  large  discount.  An  ad- 
ditional five  millions  was  therefore  issued  in  place 
of  an  equal  amount  of  stock,  making  in  all  ten 
millions  of  treasury  notes  issued  under  this  act. 
These  notes  were  for  the  first  time  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  less  than  $100,  notes  of  the  denom- 
ination of  twenty  dollars  being  placed  In  circula- 
tion. The  whole  ten  millions  were  issued  pre- 
vious to  June  80,  1815.  The  policy  of  congress 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  authorized  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes  each  year  below  the  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  year,  or,  if  more  was  authorized,  they 
veere  to  be  in  lieu  of,  and  to  re-enforce,  stock  loans. 
— On  Dec.  26, 1814,  an  act  was  passed  which  author- 
ized the  issue  of  $7,500,000  of  treasury  notes  in 
place  of  portions  of  the  loans  of  March  24  and 
Nov.  15  not  already  placed,  and  three  millions  more 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  department.  These 
notes  bore  the  same  rate  of  interest  and  were  for 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  act  of  June  80, 1812, 
and  imder  this  act,  $8,318,400  of  notes  were  is- 
sued, a  portion  of  which  was  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  twenties  and  fifties.  — On  Aug.  31,  1814, 


specie  payments  were  suspended  except  in  New 
England.  The  accounts  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment show  that  there  were  outstanding  on  Sept. 
30,  1814,  $10,649,800  of  treasury  notes.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  succeeded  in  October  by  Secretary 
Dallas,  and  the  latter,  in  his  report  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  on  Oct.  17,  1814,  says : 
"The  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  pre- 
sents another  copious  source  of  mischief  and  eih- 
barrassment.  The  stock  of  specie  was  diminished 
by  exportation,  and  would  remain  so  withdrawn 
from  use.  The  multiplication  of  banks  had  in- 
creased the  paper  currency  so  that  it  was  difl9cult 
to  calculate  its  amount,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  value.  Bank  currency  was  of  no 
benefit  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
and  there  virtually  existed  no  circulating  medium 
common  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  money  transactions  of  private  individuals 
were  at  a  stand,  and  the  fiscal  obligations  of  the 
government  labored  with  extreme  inconvenience. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  the  limited  issue 
of  treasury  notes  would  probably  afford  relief,  but 
they  were  an  expensive  substitution  for  coin  or 
bank  notes."  He  concluded  by  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank.  This  statement 
was  called  out  by  a  report  made  b^  Mr.  Eppes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
of  the  house,  on  Oct.  10,  1874,  in  which,  in  order 
to  secure  the  circulation  of  treasury  notes,  it  was 
recommended  that  notes  of  small  denominations 
should  be  issued,  to  bo  funded  into  8  per  cent, 
stock,  payable  to  bearer,  and  transferred  by  deliv- 
ery, receivable  in  all  payments  of  public  lands 
and  taxes.  The  internal  revenue  taxes  were  to  be 
pledged  for  payment  of  interest,  and  they  were 
to  be  exchangeable  for  stock  at  8  per  cent. ,  or  re- 
deemable in  specie  after  six  months'  notice  from 
the  government.  On  Nov.  24,  1814,  in  a  report 
to  the  committee  to  which  a  bill  for  establishing 
a  national  bank  had  been  referred,  Mr.  Dallas 
mentions,  as  one  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  treasur}',  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  ''which 
none  but  necessitous  creditors,  contractors  in  dis- 
tress or  government  agents  acting  ofi^cially  were 
willing  to  accept."  He  also  states  that  the  act  of 
Nov.  15,  1814,  authorizing  treasury  notes  to  be 
taken  in  payment  for  subscriptions  to  loans,  was 
passed  too  late;  that  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  had  not  been  punctually  paid,  and  that  a 
large  amount  of  treasury  notes  had  already  been 
dishonored.  In  a  subsequent  communication  of 
Dec.  14,  1814,  he  said  that  the  non-payment  of 
treasury  notes,  and  the  risk  of  not  paying  the  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt,  were  chiefly  owing  to 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
and  the  consequent  impracticability  of  transfer- 
ring public  funds  from  the  place  where  they  were 
deposited  to  the  place  where  they  were  needed. 
The  difficulty  referred  to  in  meeting  the  interest 
upon  the  public  debt  was  in  Boston.  A  state 
bank  had  large  government  deposits,  and  a  draft 
was  sent  to  meet  the  interest,  upon  Oct.  1,  1814. 
The  state  bank  declined  paying  in  coin. or  bank 
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the  name  of  "The  Confederate  States  of  Amei 
ica."  Massachusetts  soldiers,  on  their  way 
"WaBhington.  were  attacked  by  a  mob  in  Baltimore. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  confederate  capital  was 
removed  to  Richmond;  North  Carolina  and  Ar- 
kansas seceded,  an^  the  Union  army  crossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia,  and  took  possession  of 
Alexandria  and  Arlington  Heights.  In  June, 
Tennessee  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
Gen.  Butler  was  defeated  at  Big  Bethel.  The 
two-year  treasury  notes  which  had  been  recently 
issued  at  par,  were  at  2i  per  cent,  discount;  and 
the  government,  instead  of  disposing  of  the  notes, 
borrowed  five  millions  at  sixty  days  upon  them  as 
collateral  security.  During  the  following  month 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  startled  the  entire  country.  The  Union  ar- 
my, defeated,  fell  back  upon  Washington,  and 
the  capital  of  the  country  was  believed  to  be  in 
danger.  Two  days  thereafter.  President  Lincoln 
■called  for  five  hundred  thousand  three-year  vol- 
unteers.   An  extra  session  of  congress  had  been 


called  for  July  4,  1861,  and  on  that  daj,  amid 
events  like  these,  Secretary  Chase  transmitt^  his 
first  report  to  Congress,  which  reconunended 
measures  to  provide  the  means  for  continuing  a 
civil  war  which  proved  in  magnitude  to  be  une- 
qualed  in  the  history  of  nations.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  suspended  on  Dec.  28,  1861.  The 
war  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  use  of  treasury 
notes  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  purchasing 
power  of  these  notes  rapidly  declined.  Prices  of 
all  kinds  advanced  rapidly,  and  particularly  thr 
prices  of  articles  most  needed  for  the  supply  of 
the  army.  The  expenditures  of  the  government 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  were  vastly  in- 
creased beyond  the  amount  which  would  hare 
been  necessary  if  the  war  could  have  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  gold  standard  instead  of  upon  the 
fluctuating  standard  of  the  legal  tender  paper  dol- 
lar.—  Never  was  a  great  national  debt  contracted 
so  rapidly.  In  1896,  as  has  been  seen,  the  coun- 
try was  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1861. 
the  whole  debt  of  the  Union  amounted  to  but  166 
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These  notes  were  not  chargeable  upon  the  sink- 
ing fund,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
the  series,  nor  were  they  payable  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
as  in  the  previous  act  of  Dec.  26,  1814,  but  rested 
entirely  upon  the  provision  making  them  fund- 
able into  stock.  The  principal  and  interest  were 
not  payable  at  any  specified  time,  but  the  notes 
were  everywhere  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
United  States.  The  act  reduced  the  pay  of  those 
signing  the  notes  to  seventy-five  cents  for  each 
-one  hundred  notes,  and  also  provided  that  treas- 
ury notes  of  previous  issue  should  be  fundable 
into  6  per  cent,  stock.  The  holders  of  the  small 
treasury  notes  could  exchange  them  at  pleasure, 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100,  for  certificates  of 
funded  stock  bearing  interest  at  7  per  cent.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  Dec.  14,  1814, 
"but  the  news  reached  Washington  a  few  days 
only  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  al- 
though a  war  measure,  was  carried  through,  inas- 
much as  it  was  considered  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  disordered  finances  of  the  country. 
The  whole  amount  of  treasury  notes,  absolute  and 
contingent,  which  was  authorized  by  these  five  acts, 
was  $60,500,000.  of  which  amount  $86,680,794 
was  issued.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
amount  issued  under  each  act : 

Under  act  of  Jane  20,1812 $  6,000,000 

Underact  of  Feb.  86, 1818 6,000,000 

Under  act  of  March  4,  1814 10.000,000 

Underact  of  Dec.  88, 1814 8.318,400 

Under  act  of  Feb.  84, 1816-$100  notes.. $4,M9,400 
Under  act  of  Feb.  84, 1816~sinaU  treas- 
ury notes 8,808,904 

:-     8,888.804 

Total  amount  iaaned $86,880,704 

—  Although  the  treasury  notes  of  1815  of  small 
denominations  originally  issued,  amounted  to  only 
$8,S92,904,  the  law  made  them  fundable  into  7 
per  cent,  stock,  payable  after  Dec.  81 ;  and  as  the 
notes  were  reissuable,  they  were,  under  various 
•exigencies,  again  and  again  paid  out,  until  the 
whole  amount  of  the  7  per  cent,  stock,  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  funding  them,  amounted  to 
$9,070,386.  On  account  of  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est of  these  bonds,  the  small  treasury  notes  were 
in  demand,  and  a  small  amount  was  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium of  4  per  cent.,  and  $1,865,000  at  a  premium 
of  $32,107.64,  or  about  21  per  cent.  The  secre- 
tary, in  his  annual  report  for  1815,  says:  ''The 
treasury  notes,  which  were  issued  under  act 
passed  previous  to  Feb.  24,  1815,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  denomination  too  high  to  serve  as 
li  current  medium  of  exchange;  and  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  the  small  treasury  notes,  fundable 
at  an  interest  of  7  per  cent.,  though  of  a  con- 
venient denomination  for  common  use,  would  be 
converted  into  stock  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
issued. "  *  The  notes  of  $100  and  upward,  though 
fundable  into  6  per  cent,  bonds,  were  depreciated 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  below  bank  notes,  which 
l)ore  no  interest,  but  were  redeemable  in  specie.  — 
*  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1816,  p.  80. 


In  recapitulation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  treas- 
ury notes  of  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812  were 
issued  under  five  acts  of  congress,  as  stated  in  the 
table.  The  notes  of  the  first  three  acts  were  made 
chargeable  to  the  sinking  fund — ^those  of  the  last 
two,  not;  those  of  the  first  two  acts  were  in  de- 
nominations of  not  less  than  $100;  those  of  the 
next  two  were  not  less  than  $20;  and  those  of  the 
last  act  were  in  denominations  of  8,  5,  10.  20,  60, 
100  dollars  and  upward.  Those  of  the  first  three 
acts  were  not  originally  fundable  into  stock,  but 
were  made  so  by  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1814,  and  by 
the  subsequent  act  of  Feb.  24,  1815.  The  notes 
of  the  acts  of  Dec.  26,  1814,  became  fundable  by 
the  act  of  Feb.  24,  1815,  but  those  of  the  last- 
named  act  were  fundable  by  the  terms  of  their 
authorization.  The  notes  of  all  the  acts  but  the 
last  were  made  payable  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  issue  ;  those  of  the  last  act  were  payable  at 
no  fixed  date.  All  of  these  notes  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  treasury  notes,  which  were 
without  interest)  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  5}  per 
cent.  None  of  these  notes  had  any  legal -tender 
quality,  and  congress,  without  debate,  rejected  the 
only  proposition  for  giving  them  this  quality.  The 
denominations,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small 
notes  of  1815,  were  too  large  for  purposes  of  cir- 
culation, and  the  inducements  for  funding  these 
were  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  As  long  as  the  banks  redeemed  their 
notes  in  specie,  treasury  notes  appear  to  have  kept 
at  par,  but  when  specie  payments  were  suspend- 
ed, they  began  to  depreciate,  and  appear  to  have 
been  kept  from  great  discount  by  the  funding  acts 
of  Nov.  25,  and  Feb.  24,  1815.  It  is  said,  "  that 
of  eighty  millions  of  loans  negotiated  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  this  period,  the  avails  were  only 
thirty-four  millions,  after  deducting  discounts  and 
depreciations."  (See  Finance.)  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  December,  1814,  these  notes  were 
rapidly  funded.  —  Treasury  Notes  op  the  Pe- 
riod OP  THE  Financial  Crisis  op  1887.  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  large  surplus,  congress,  by  act  of 
June  28,  1886,  provided  for  the  distribution  of  a 
large  amount  of  government  money  among  the 
states  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  three  in- 
stallments, amounting  in  all  to  $27,068,480,  were 
so  distributed.  (See  U.  S.  Surplus  Monet,  Dib- 
TRiBUTioN  op,  AMONG  THE  STATES.)  In  the  mean- 
time, about  May  1,  1887,  specie  [myments  were 
suspended,  owing  to  the  great  depression  in  com- 
mercial circles.  An  extra  session  of  the  25th  con- 
gress was  called  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  charter  of  the  second  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  expired  on  March  4, 1836,  and  on  June 
23, 1886,  congress  had  passed  an  act  authorizing  and 
regulating  the  deposit  of  public  moneys  in  state 
banks.  No  action  was  taken  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion toward  rechartering  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  distribution  of  the  fourth  installment 
to  the  states  was,  however,  postponed,  but  the  sec- 
retary wa^  prohibited  from  calling  for  any  of  the 
money  already  distributed  without  special  author- 


crediting  the  govemment  of  any  country  can  well 
be  devised."  —  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the 
acts  of  June  dO,  1812,  Feb.  24,  1815,  and  three 
intervening  acts,  bore  interest,  as  recommended 
by  Secretary  Grallatin,  as  has  been  seen,  at  the 
rate  of  5}  per  cent,  a  year,  and  were  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  duties  and  taxes  laid  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  and  for  all  public  lands 
sold  by  said  authority;  and  when  so  received,  in- 
terest was  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  '*one 
cent  and  one-half  a  cent  per  day "  on  every  one 
hundred  dollars  of  principal,  each  month  being 
reckoned  as  thirty  days.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
proposition  for  the  issue  of  the  seven- thirty  notes 
was  obtained  from  this  act,  for  a  substitute  was 
proposed  for  the  l^gal  tender  act,  which  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  Feb.  6,  1862,  which 
contained  a  section  providing  for  the  issue  of 
transferable  certificates  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5}  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  recommenda- 
tions of  the  secretary  were  embodied  in  the  acts  of 
July  17  and  Aug.  5, 1861.  The  first  was  passed  by 
nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  house,  only  five 
votes  (one  from  Kentucky,  two  from  Missouri, 
one  from  Ohio,  and  one  from  New  York)  having 
been  against  it.  It  authorized  the  secretary  to 
borrow  250  millions,  either  in  twenty-year  treas- 
ury notes,  with  interest  not  exceeding  7  per  cent. , 
or  in  seven-thirty  three-year  treasury  notes,  and 
to  issue  demand  notes,  bearing  no  interest,  and 
receivable  for  public  dues.  These  latter  notes 
were  limited  to  fifty  millions,  and  to  denomina- 
tions of  not  less  than  ten  dollars.  But  the  act 
of  August  5  authorized  the  issue  of  five  dollar 
notes;  also  twenty-year  6  per  cent,  bonds  for  the 
amount  of  the  seven-thirty  notes  issued,  which 
^  bonds  were  to  be  used  only  in  exchange,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  such  notes.  Under  these 
acts,  nearly  140  millions  of  seven-thirty  notes 
were  issued,  and  sixty  millions  of  demand  notes, 
without  interest;  ten  millions  of  these  notes  hav- 
ing been  authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  12, 1862.  — 
The  first  demand  notes  were  issued  in  August, 
and  paid  for  salaries  at  Washington.  They  were 
received  with  reluctance,  and  the  merchants  and 
shop-keepers  endeavored  to  discredit  them.  Rail- 
road corporations  refused  them  in  payment  of 
fares  and  freight;  and  leading  banks  in  the  city 
of  New  York  refused  to  receive  them  except  on 
special  deposits.  The  secretary  and  other  officers 
of  the  treasury  signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  salaries.  A  circular  was  is- 
sued to  the  various  assistant  treasurers,  stating  that 
treasury  notes  of  the  denominations  of  five,  ten 
and  twenty  dollars  had  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  issued,  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Gen.  Scott  also  issued  a  circular  on  Sept. 
8,  1861,  announcing  to  the  army,  "  that  the  treas- 
ury department,  to  meet  future  payments  to  the 
ti-oops,  is  about  to  supply,  besides  coin,  treasury 
notes  in  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollars,  as  good  as 
gold  in  all  banks  and  government  ofilces  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  most  convenient  for 


transmission  by  mail  from  the  officers  and  mei^ 
to  their  families  at  home.'  Of  these  notes  $24.- 
550,825  were  issued  before  the  Ist  of  December, 
and  $83,460,000  were  in  circulation  at  the  time  of 
the  suspension  of  specie  payment  on  Dec.  28.  The 
whole  amount  authorized  was  issued  prior  to  April 
1 ,  1862.  Notwithstanding  the  circular  of  the  secre- 
tary, it  became  necessary  to  use  the  available  coin 
in  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt. 
and  there  was  at  times  some  difficulty  in  redeem- 
ing the  notes  promptly  in  gold.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  associated  bankis  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
January,  1862,  it  was  resolved,  ''That  before  we 
receive  such  notes,  we  must  require  that  such 
legal  provision  be  made  by  congress  as  shall  in- 
sure their  speedy  redemption,  and  that  a  commit^ 
tee  of  the  association  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  and  report  on  it  at  an  adjourned  meeting.'^ 
The  notes  were  receivable  for  duties,  and  soon 
obtained  good  credit.  After  the  suspension  of 
specie  payment,  efforts  were  made  to  retire  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  as  they  were  receivable 
for  duties,  they  embarrassed  the  govemment  in 
providing  for  the  gold  interest  upon  the  public 
debt.  —  On  July  1,  1868,  more  than  fifty  six  mill- 
ions had  been  retired,  and  a  much  larger  amount 
of  legal-tender  notes  had  been  placed  in  circula- 
tion. The  demand  notes  were  not,  by  the  terms  of 
the  law,  made  payable  in  gold,  but  as  they  were 
authorized  prior  to  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment, and  proclaimed  as  payable  in  coin  by  the 
circular  of  the  secretary,  they  were  considered  so 
payable,  and,  after  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment, were  quoted  at  times  at  about  the  sanoe 
premium  for  legal-tender  notes  as  gold.  Interest 
upon  the  first  issue  of  the  seven-thirty  notes  was 
also  paid  in  gold.  These  notes  were  fundable  into 
twenty-year  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  1881,  and  but 
few  were  presented  for  payment.  The  amount 
redeemed  in  money  to  Nov.  1,  1864,  was  only 
(68,500,  while  the  whole  amount  converted  into 
bonds  to  that  date  was  $125,864,000.*— The  seven- 
thirty  loan  was  successfully  negotiated  through 
the  associated  banks  of  New  York,  who,  jointly 
with  the  banks  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  made 
a  contract  with  the  secretary  on  Aug.  15,  1861. 
for  the  purchase  of  government  securities  to  the 
amount  of  150  millions,  in  three  different  install- 
ments. The  total  amount  taken  by  the  New  York 
banks,  was  105  millions.  Whenever  subscriptio&s 
were  made,  10  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  assistant 
treasurers  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  the  remainder  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  on  the  books  of  the  banks  subscrib- 
ing. The  arrangement  of  the  associated  banks 
among  themselves  was  to  issue  certificates  to  each 
subscriber,  stating  the  amount  so  subscribed,  and 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  govemment;  and,  as 
such  deposits  were  withdrawn,  or  paid  into  the 
treasury,  seven-thirty  notes  were  issued  for  the 
same  amount  to  the  subscribers  respectively.  An 
immediate  issue  was  to  be  made  of  seven-thirty 
treasury  notes,  dated  Aug.  15,  1861,  to  the  extent 
*  FinAnoe  Beport,  1864,  p.  10. 
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'     of  fifty  millions,  bearing  interest  from  that  date. 
The  associated  banks  were  to  take  jointly  this 
amount  at  par,  with  the  privilege  of  fifty  millions 
on  Oct.  15,  and  fifty  millions  on  Dec.  15 ;  the 
banks  giving  their  decision  on  the  first  days  of 
these  months.    It  was  understood,  that,  if  the 
whole  amount  should  be  taken,  no  other  govern- 
ment stock  or  treasury   notes,    except  demand 
notes,  should  be  negotiated  or  paid  out  by  the 
treasury  until  Feb.  1,   1862.    The  details  of  this 
negotiation,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant one  during  the  war,  are  given  in  the  Bankers' 
Magazine  for  September,  1861,  and  August,  1862. 
—  The  report  of  June  12,  1862,  of  the  loan  com- 
mittee of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York,  states, 
that,  at  the  time  the  negotiation  was  made,'*  the 
credit  of  the  government  had  become  impaired  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  large  loan  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  ordinary  way,  nor  even  a  small  tem- 
porary loan,  except  for  a  very  short  period  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest.    Men's  hearts  failed  them  : 
the  rebellion  was  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  had  so 
unexpectedly  broken  out  and  raged  with  ^uch 
fury,  that  to  subdue  it  seemed  to  most  persons  to 
be  impossible.  Then  it  was,  after  careful  delibera- 
tion and  consultation  with  the  secretary,  that  the 
banks  decided  it  to  be  wise  for  them  to  depart 
from  their  usual  legitimate  business,  and  sustain 
the  government  credit,  and  stand  or  fall  with  it. 
This  act  restored  the  public  confidence,  and  was 
the  highest  indorsement  of  the  public  credit  that 
could  then  have  been  given.    ♦    ♦    When  the 
banks  agreed  to  advance  this  large  amount  to  the 
government,  they  did  so  without  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  profit  from  it,  and  they  earnestly  sought  to 
obtain  from  the  government  the  assurance  that 
they  should  be  indemnified  from  loss.    It  was  not 
nntil  five  months  after  taking  the  first  loan,  and 
two  months  after  taking  the  third,  in  the  month 
of  January  last,  that  th^e  was  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  securities  to  command  in  the  market  a 
price  higher  than  that  at  which  they  had  been 
taken.    ♦    •    Much  doubt  was  exprec»ed,  even  by 
our  most   experienced   bankers   and   financiers, 
-when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  of  the  ability 
of  the  banks  to  fulfill  it.    It  has  been  fulfilled  by 
tbem  to  the  letter,  and  has  proven  of  more  value 
to  the  country  than  can  be  estimated.    As  fortu- 
nately as  unexpectedly,  it  has  resulted  profitably 
for  the  associates,  and  has  probably  enabled  them 
to  employ  their  means  to  nearly  as  much  advan- 
tage  as  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  po- 
litical disturbances  of  the  country." — Secretary 
Otiase,  in  his  report  for  Dec.  9, 1861,  thus  refers  to 
ttila  negotiation :  ' '  Representatives  from  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  three  cities,  responding  to 
tua  invitation,  met  him  for  consultation  in  New 
ITork,  and  after  full  conference,  agreed  to  unite  as 
aasociates  in  moneyed  support  to  the  government, 
a.xi<l  to  subscrilw  at  once  a  loan  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which  five  millions  were  to  be  paid  im- 
me^liately  to  the  assistant  treasurers,  in  coin,  and 
ttie   residue,  also  in  coin,  as  needed  for  disburse- 
niexit.    The  secretary,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  issue 
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three  year  seven-thirty  bonds,  or  treasury  notes, 
bearing  even  date  with  the  subscription,  and  of 
equal  amount ;  to  cause  books  of  subscription  to 
the  national  loan  to  be  immediately  opened ;  to 
reimburse  the  advances  of  the  banks,  as  far  as 
practicable,  from  this  national  subscription;  and 
to  deliver  to  them  seven-thirty  bonds,  or  treasury 
notes,  for  the  amount  not  thus  reimbursed.  It 
was  further  understood,  that  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  should  issue  a  limited  amount  of  United 
States  notes,  payable  on  demand,  in  aid  of  the 
operations  of  the  treasury,  and  that  the  associated 
institutions,  when  the  first  advance  of  fifty  mill- 
ions should  be  expended,  would,  if  practicable, 
make  another,  and,  when  that  should  be  exhaust- 
ed, still  another  advance  to  the  government  of  thd 
same  amount,  and  on  similar  terms.  *  *  All 
these  objects  were  happily  accomplished.  Fifty 
millions  of  dollars  were  immediately  advanced  by 
the  banks.  The  secretary  caused  books  of  sub- 
scription to  be  opened  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  people  subscribed  freely  to  the  loan.  The 
amounts  thus  subscribed  were  reimbursed  to  the 
banks,  and  the  sum  reimbursed,  though  then 
covering  but  little  more  than  half  the  amount,  en- 
abled those  institutions,  when  a  second  loan  was 
required,  to  make  a  second  advance  of  $50,000,- 
000.  Thus,  two  loans,  of  |50,000,000  each,  have 
been  negotiated  for  three-year  seven -thirty  bonds, 
at  par.  The  first  of  these  loans  was  negotiated, 
and  the  first  issue  of  bonds  bears  date,  Aug.  19, 
the  second  Oct.  1, 1861."— On  Nov.  16,  a  third 
loan  was  negotiated  with  the  associated  institu- 
tions under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Aug. 
5,  1861,  by  agreeing  to  issue  to  them  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  in  6  per  cent,  bonds,  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  par,  for  the  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent,  inter- 
est, authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17.  1861.  — The 
table  on  page  978  gives  quotations  of  United 
States  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds,  of  treasury  notes 
and  of  gold,  at  the  dates  stated,  compiled  from 
tables  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  1862-3-4. 
—  About  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  first  issue  of  seven-thirty  notes, 
another  act  was  passed,  on  June  80,  1864,  author- 
izing 200  millions  of  similar  notes,  and  a  subse- 
quent act  of  March  3,  1865,  authorized  600  mill- 
ions in  addition,  and  under  this  act  tJhe  whole 
amount  (including  $29,992,500  of  reissues)  was  is- 
sued. Of  this  amount  forty-four  millions  were  in 
denominations  of  fifty  dollars;  187  millions,  in  one 
hundreds;  228  millions,  in  five  hundreds;  370  mill- 
ions, in  one  thousands;  and  about  fifty  millions,  in 
five  thousands.  They  were  issued  in  three  series, 
dated  Aug.  15,  1864,  June  15, 1865,  and  July  15, 
1865.  These  notes,  like  those  that  preceded  them, 
were  fundable  into  6  per  cent,  bonds— the  former 
into  eighty-ones,  and  the  latter  into  five-twenties — 
and  this  fact  was  printed  upon  the  reverse  of  each 
note.  The  800  millions  last  issued  were  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  in  lawful  money.  More 
than  twenty  millions,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  act  of  June  20,  1864,  were  paid  to  the  soldiers 
direct.    Of  the  600  millions,  authorized  by  the  act 
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of  March  8,  1865,  seventy  millions  were  issued 
during  that  month,  and  the  whole  remainder  was 
taken  during  the  following  four  months.  Sec- 
retary McCulloch,  in  his  report  for  Dec.  4,  1865, 
thus  refers  to  the  negotiations  and  issue  of  the  re- 
maining 580  millions  of  these  notes:  **  Upon  tlie 
capture  of  Richmond,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
confederate  armies,  it  became  apparent  that  there 
would  be  an  early  disbanding  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  heavy  requisi- 
tions from  the  war  department  for  transportation 
and  payment  of  the  army,  including  bounties. 
As  it  was  important  that  these  requisitions  should 
be  promptly  met,  and  especially  important  that 
not  a  soldier  should  remain  in  the  service  a  single 
day  for  want  of  means  to  pay  him,  the  secretary 
perceived  the  necessity  of  realizing  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  amount— $580,000,000— still  author- 
ized to  be  borrowed  under  this  act.  The  seven 
and  three-tenths  notes  had  proved  to  be  a  popular 
loan,  and  although  a  security  on  longer  time  and 
lower  interest  would  have  been  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  government,  the  secretary  considered 
it  advisable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  continue 
to  offer  these  notes  to  the  public,  and  to  avail 
himself,  as  his  immediate  predecessors  had  done, 
of  the  services  of  Jay  Cooke,  Esq.,  in  the  sale  of 
them.  The  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory. By  the  admirable  skill  and  energy  of  the 
agent,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  national 
banks,  these  notes  were  distributed  in  every  part 
of  the  northern  and  some  parts  of  the  southern 


states,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  person 
desiring  to  invest  in  them.  No  loan  ever  offered 
in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  luge 
amount  of  government  securities  previously  taken 
by  the  people,  was  so  promptly  subscribed  for  as 
this.  Before  the  first  of  August  the  entire  amount 
of  $580,000,000  had  been  taken,  and  the  secretary 
had  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of  being  able,  with 
the  receipts  from  customs  and  internal  revmue 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  temporary  loan,  to 
meet  all  the  requisitions  upon  the  treasury.'*  — 
On  the  opposite  page  is  the  form  of  the  seven- 
thirty  note  issued  under  the  act  of  March  8, 1865, 
with  one  coupon  attached.  The  whole  half  year's 
interest  was  payable  with  the  note,  and  there  were 
five  coupons  upon  the  right  end  of  the  note.  On 
the  reverse  were  printed  these  words:  "Pay  to 
bearer.  At  maturity  convertible  at  the  option  of 
the  holder  into  bonds  redeemable  at  the  pleasoie 
of  the  government,  at  any  time  after  five  yean, 
and  payable  twenty  years  from  July  15, 1868.  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually in  coin."  —  During  the  month  of  July, 
1862,  gold  was  at  a  premium  for  legal  tender  noleB 
of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  demand  noteB, 
which  were  receivable  for  customs  at  a  premimn 
of  about  8  per  cent.  The  subsidiary  silver  coin- 
age authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  SI,  18S8,  was 
about  7  per  cent,  less  in  intrinsic  value  than  the 
silver  dollar,  and  this  difference  in  weight  vis 
authorized,  so  that  it  might  be  retained  in  the 
country  for  purposes  of  change.     This   sjlver 
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roin  soon  began  to  disappear.  Considerable 
imounts  were  hoarded  in  the  north  and  south, 
md  larger  amounts  were  exported  to  Canada  and 
k>uth  America;  and  a  premium  of  from  10  to  12 
)cr  cent,  was  offered  for  small  amounts  by  busi- 
less  men  who  desired  it  for  convenience  in  mak- 
Dg  change.  Many  individuals  as  well  as  corpo- 
ations  issued  small  obligations,  such  as  had  been 
»sued  in  1812  and  1887.  Postage  stamps  were 
ised  to  a  considerable  extent  for  purposes  of 
hange.  The  postmaster  general,  in  his  report  of 
)ecember,  1862,  says:  **  In  the  first  quarter  of  the , 
urrent  year  ending  Sept.  20,  the  number  of 
tamps  issued  to  postmasters  was  one  hundred  and 
our  millions;  there  were  calls  for  about  two  hun- 
red  millions,  which  would  have  been  nearly  suf  ■ 
cient  to  meet  the  usual  demand  for  a  year.  This 
xtraordinary  demand  arose  from  the  temporary 
se  of  these  stamps  as  a  currency  for  the  public 
1  lieu  of  the  smaller  denominations  of  specie, 
ad  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
postal  currency.'"  —  On  July  17,  1862,  an  act 
'as  passed  which  authorized  'the  issue  of  "  post- 
^e  and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States"; 
'bich  were  receivable  in  exchange  for  United 
tates  notes,  and  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the 
Dited  States,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
nder  tliis  law,  notes  of  the  denominations  of  5, 
),  25  and  50  cents  were  issued,  and  the  dcnomina- 
ons  of  6  and  25  cents  were  printed  on  brown 
ated  paper,  with  an  engraved  head  of  Jefferson, 
hich  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  used  on 
le  five-cent  postage  stamp.  On  the  Iwenty-five- 
!nt  note  the  head  of  Jefferson  was  five  times 
peated.  The  ten-cent  note  was  printed  in  green, 
ith  the  head  of  Washington,  the  counterpart  of 
at  used  on  the  ten-cent  postage  stamp.  Upon 
e  fifty-cent  note  this  vignette  was  five  times 
peated.  These  notes  were  issued  in  the  month 
August,  1862,  and  were  termed  "postage  cur- 
ncy,"  and  continued  in  use  until  they  were 
placed  by  the  fractional  currency  authorized  by 
ction  four  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1863.    The 


previous  act  prohibited  private  corporations,  bank- 
ing associations  and  Individuals  from  issuing  or 
circulating  notes  for  fractions  of  a  dollar,  and 
imposed  a  penalty,  upon  conviction,  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months.  The  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  fractional  currency  by  cities,  and 
considerable  amounts  were  placed  in  circulation 
by  various  municipalities  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  states  laws  had  been  passed 
in  the  y^ear  1837,  or  prior  thereto,  prohibiting  such 
issues.  —  The  amount  of  fractional  currency  was 
limited  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  denomina- 
tions of  from  three  cents  to  fifty  cents  were  issued, 
which  were  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  three  dollars.  On  the 
days  on  which  this  small  currency  was  first  issued 
to  the  public,  the  offices  of  the  assistant  treasurer 
in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  were  thronged 
with  long  lines  of  people  anxious  to  obtain  this 
paper  currency  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  silver  coin.  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  one  and  two-dollar  notes  and  of 
fractional  currency,  whole  sheets  of  these  notes 
when  they  were  first  issued  were  paid  to  the  army, 
and  subsequently  were  so  cut  that  four  25-cent 
notes  were  used  in  place  of  a  one-dollar  note,  and 
four  fifty-cent  notes  in  place  of  a  two-dollar  note, 
and  in  this  form  considerable  amounts  were  paid 
out.  These  notes  were  imiversally  used  for  small 
change  in  and  out  of  the  army.  The  total  issue  of 
"  postage  currency,"  which  commenced  Aug.  21, 
1862,  and  ceased  May  27,  1863,  was  $20,215,635. 
$4,282,082  was  outstanding  on  June  1,  1883,  of 
which  $1,028,332  was  in  denominations  of  five 
cents;  $1,243,974  in  ten  cents;  $1,039,203  in 
twenty-five  cents ;  and  $970,572  in  denomina- 
tions of  fifty  cents.  The  total  amount  of  issues 
and  reissues  under  both  acts,  was  $368,720,074. 
They  wore  out  rapidly  and  became  ragged  and 
filthy,  and  were  frequently  returned  for  redemp- 
tion. —  The  first  issues  under  the  act  of  March  8 
commenced  on  Oct.  10,  1863,  and  ceased  on  Feb. 
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15,  1876;  and  an  act  was  passed  on  April  17,  of 
the  same  year,  directing  the  secretary  to  replace 
this  circulation  by  the  issue  of  subsidiary  silver 
coin.  The  fractional  paper  currency  was  issued 
in  five  different  series.  The  highest  amount  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  was  less  than  fifty  mill- 
ions. The  amount  outstanding  on  February  1, 
1884,  was  $15,868,184.  A  considerable  amount  is 
still  held  by  banks  and  bankers,  which  is  grudg- 
ingly paid  out  to  those  customers  who  desire  it  for 
purposes  of  remittance  by  letter.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  amount  outstanding  will  probably 
never  be  presented  for  redemption.  The  propor- 
tion of  loss  to  the  people  from  this  fractional  cur- 
rency is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  circulation  ever  issued  in  this  country,  and 
this  loss,  in  a  large  measure,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  small  value  of  the  notes  and  the  many  casual- 
ties of  the  war.  The  proportion  of  legal-tender 
notes  and  national  bank  notes  of  the  highest 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  not  pre- 
sented for  redemption  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  is  estimated  at  about  1^  per  cent. — Au- 
thority was  given  by  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  March  8,  1868,  to  issue  400  millions  of  treas- 
ury notes;  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
6  per  cent,  in  lawful  money  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  payable  at  periods  expressed 
on  their  face,  and  in  denominations  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars.  These  notes  were  exchangeable, 
together  with  the  accumulated  interest  for  treasury 
notes  not  bearing  interest.  They  were  made  legal 
tender  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest. 
Power  was  also  given  to  the  secretary  to  issue  150 
millions  of  additional  greenbacks,  which  were  to 
be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  these  interest-bear- 
ing notes.  Under  this  act,  $44,520,000  notes 
were  issued,  redeemable  one  year  from  date,  and 
$166,480,000  two  years  from  date,  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  were  known  as 
"one  and  two  year  notes  of  1863." — Authority 
was  given  by  the  act  of  June  80,  1864,  for  the 
i^sue  of  200  millions  of  treasury  notes  in  denomi- 
nations of  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  not  exceeding 
three  years,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding 
7.80  per  cent,  per  annum,  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  in  law- 
ful money.  The  notes  were  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  their  face  value.  No  seven-thirty  notes 
were  issued  under  this  act,  but,  in  lieu  thereof, 
$266, 595,440. of  compound  interest  notes  were  is- 
sued. The  act  did  not  authorize  in  terms  the  issue 
of  compound  interest  notes,  but  as  the  interest  at  6 
per  cent,  compounded,  would  be  considerably  less 
than  at  7.80  per  cent,  simple  interest,  their  issue 
was  not  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  The 
notes  were  in  the  form  shown  on  the  opposite 
page.  Of  these  notes,  $177,045, 770  were  issued  in 
redemption  of  the  one  and  two  year  5  per  cent, 
notes,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  200 
millions  of  these  notes  were  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Secretary  Fessenden,  in  his  report  for 
Dec.  6,  1864,  thus  refers  to  the  issue  of  these 
notes:  ''The  whole  amount  of  national  circula- 


tion, not  bearing  interest,  exclusive  of  fractional 
currency,  and  of  notes  issued  by  national  banks, 
is  limited  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  sub^ 
ject  to  slight  occasional  increase  from  the  fifty  mill- 
ions held  in  reserve  for  the  payment  of  temporary 
deposits.  Of  5  per  cent,  interest-bearing  notes 
there  were  outstanding,  on  the  first  of  Novembfr 
last,  $120,519,110.  To  a  considerable  extent  these 
notes  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  used  as 
ciurency.  Those  with  coupons  have  been  found 
particularly  objectionable,  as,  though  withdrawn 
to  a  certain  extent  while  the  interest  is  maturing. 
they  are  liable  to  be  periodically  rushed  upon,  the 
market.  In  consideration  of  this  feature,  a  large 
amount,  viz. ,  about  ninety  millions  of  the  original 
issue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the$e 
coupon  notes,  have  been  withdrawn  and  destroyed, 
and  their  place  occupied  by  notes  payable  in  three 
years,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  centum,  compound- 
ed semi-annually.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
form  of  interest-bearing  legal-tender  notes,  as  be- 
ing more  likely  to  be  withdrawn  and  held  until 
maturity,  as  an  investment.  Of  these,  fifteen 
millions  in  amount  were  issued  under  the  act  of 
lilarch  8,  1868,  and  about  ninety  millions  under 
the  act  of  June  80,  1864.  The  total  amount  of  in- 
terest-bearing notes  outstanding  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember last,  was  $210,222,870.  What  proportion 
of  these  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  the 
circulation  I  am  unable  to  determine.  To  that 
extent,  whatever  it  may  be,  they  contribute  to  the 
amount  of  the  currency,  and  thus  in  some  degree 
occasion  and  in  still  greater  degree  sustain,  an  in- 
crease of  prices,  and  depress  values." —  About  two 
years  and  eight  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
last  act,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  tem- 
porary loan  8  per  cent,  certificates,  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  the  compound  interest  notes.  When 
these  notes  were  issued,  it  was  expected  that  they 
would,  as  the  interest  accumulated,  soon  pass  out 
of  circulation  into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  capi- 
talists. These  expectations  were  realized,  for  the 
interest  was  only  payable  at  maturity  three  years 
from  date.  Such  notes,  with  accrued  interest, 
would  not  be  paid  out  by  the  holders  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  In  order  to  insure 
the  retirement  of  these  notes,  "  An  act  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of  compound 
interest  notes,"  was  passed  on  March  2, 1867.  — 
This  act  authorized  the  issue  of  8  per  cent,  certifi- 
cates in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $100,  pay- 
able on  demand.  The  national  banks  were  au- 
thorijped  to  hold  these  certificates  as  a  part  of 
their  reserve,  provided  that  not  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  reserve  should  consist  of  law- 
ful  money  of  the  United  States.  This  priiril^e 
did  not  largely  diminish  the  amount  of  gold  coin 
and  greenbacks  which  the  banks  were  required 
continually  to  keep  on  hand,  as  most  of  the  banks 
held  a  large  amount  of  cash  reserve,  in  additioB 
to  the  amount  requh^  by  law.  This  excess  couM 
with  great  profit  be  invested  in  the  new  certificates, 
and  they  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  clearing- 
house purposes,  and  the  banks  at  onoe  availed 
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themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  act  was  fifty  millions,  which  was 
increased  to  seventy-five  millions  by  the  act  of 
July  25,  1868.  These  certificates  were  payable 
on  demand,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government :  they  were  chiefly  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  1868  and  1869,  and  for  the  most  part 
retired  in  the  fiscal  years  from  1869  to  1878— 
$12,195,000  being  retired  during  the  latter  year. 
—  The  act  of  July  12,  1870,  authorized  the  issue 
•of  $54,000,000,  additional  bank  circulation,  and 
section  two  of  that  act  provided,  that  at  the  end  of 
each  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  should  report  the  amount  of 
such  circulating  notes  issued,  whereupon  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  should  redeem  and  cancel  a 
like  amount  of  8  per  cent,  certificates;  and  in  order 
to  retire  such  certificates  he  may  give  notice  to  the 
iiolders  of  said  certificates,  designating  the  num- 
l)cr,  date  and  amount,  that  they  shall  cease  to  bear 


interest  from  and  after  a  certain  day  designated, 
and  that  the  certificates  so  designated  shall  cease  to 
be  available  for  any  portion  of  the  reserve.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  compound  interest  notes 
were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  5  per  cent, 
notes,  the  3  per  cent,  certificates  for  the  retirement 
of  the  compounds  which  were  matuHng,  and  the 
act  of  July  12,  1870,  in  turn  for  the  retirement  of 
the  8  per  cents,  and  these  different  acts  had  the 
effect  of  rapidly  accomplishing  these  results,  with 
but  little  inconvenience  either  to  the  banks  or  to 
the  public.  —The  act  of  March  8, 1868,  authorized 
the  issue  of  gold  certificates,  of  one  and  two-year 
notes,  and  of  compound  interest  notes;  and  certifi- 
cates under  the  fifth  section  of  that  act  were  used 
for  clearing-house  purposes  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  national  bank  act.  They  were  authorized  to 
be  issued  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $20,  correspond- 
ing with  the  denomination  of  United  States  notes. 
The  coin  and  bullion  deposited  were  required  to 


coin  in  tlie  treasury  were  authorized  to  be  issued 
in  payment  of  interest  on  tlie  public  debt,  but  it 
was  provided  that  the  amount  of  certificates  is- 
sued should  not,  at  any  one  time,  exceed  20  per 
centum  beyond  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 
in  the  treasury.  These  certificates  were  author- 
ized to  be  received  at  par  in  payment  of  duties. 
The  first  issue  was  made  on  Nov.  13,  1865.  On 
June  80, 1875,  there  were  outstanding  $21,796,800, 
of  which  the  national  banks  in  New  York  city 
held  $12,642,180.  Their  issue  was  discontmued 
on  Dec.  1,  1878,  just  previous  to  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment,  and  the  amount  outstanding 
had  decreased  on  June  80,  1879,  to  $15,413,700. 
The  amount  outstanding  on  Oct.  3,  1883,  was 
$4,907,440,  of  which  the  national  banks  held 
$4,594,300.  On  Jan.  1,  1883,  the  amount  out- 
standmg  was  $3,568,840.  Most  of  these  certifi- 
cates were  issued  for  clearing-house  purposes,  in 
denominations  of  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  — 
On  June  8,  1872,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  receive  United 
States  notes  on  deposit  without  interest  from  na- 
tional bank  associations,  in  sums  not  less  than 
$10,000,  and  issue  certificates  therefor,  of  denom- 
inations not  less  than  $5,000.  These  certificates 
were  similar  to  the  3  per  cent,  certificates  just  re- 
ferred to,  except  that  they  bore  no  interest,  and 
were  largely  used  in  place  thereof  for  clearing- 
house purposes.  The  certificates  were  payable  on 
demand  in  United  States  notes  at  the  place  of  issue, 
and  they  were  authorized  to  be  held  and  counted 


These  certificates  were  not  properly  treasury  notes, 
and  the  highest  amount  issued  was  $64,780,000.  on 
Aug.  8,  1875,  which  amount  was  rapidly  reduced 
after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  On. 
June  80, 1875,  there  were  outstanding  $59,045,000^ 
of  which  the  national  banks  held  $47,310,000. 
On  June  80,  1876,  the  amount  outstanding  was 
$83,140,000,  of  which  the  banks  held  $27,955. 
The  amount  outstanding  on  June  1,  1^3,  was^ 
$11,805,000,  of  which  the  banks  held,  on  May  1. 
$8,420,000.  —  The  act  of  Feb.  26, 1879,  authorized 
the  issue  of  4  per  cent  certificates,  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  $10,  which  were  convertible  at  any  time, 
with  accrued  interest,  into  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  July  14, 1870.  This  act  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  refund- 
ing of  5  and  6  per  cent  bonds  then  falling  due 
into  4  per  cents,  but  the  act  was  really  unneces- 
sary, for  about  the  time  the  certificates  b^^n  U> 
be  issued,  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  were  above  par  in 
the  market.  Long  lines  of  people  gathered  at  the 
different  government  depositories  where  the  cer- 
tificates were  offered,  and  the  amount  was  taken 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  furnished.  $40,012,750 
were  disposed  of  at  par,  of  which  $89,^)6,110 
were  issued  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  ftecai 
year  1879,  and  the  amount  outstanding  on  June 
1,  1883,  was  $358,000.  —  The  foUowing  table  ex 
hibits  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  issued  during  the  late  civil  war.  out- 
standing on  Jime  1,  1888,  interest  upon  all  of 
which  has  long  since  ceased : 


NOTES. 

Act. 

Rate  of  Interest. 

Interest  Ceased. 

Principal. 

iBKen^t. 

Treasury  notes  of  1861.... 

Mar.  2,1861. 
Julyl7, 1861.  1 
Feb.  12, 1862.  f 
July  17, 1861. 
July  17, 1862. 
Mar.  8,1868.  y 
June  80, 1864. 
Mar.  8,  1863. 
Mar.  8, 1868. 
Mar.  8. 1868.  ) 
June80,1864.  f 
June 80, 1864.  < 
Mar.  80, 1866.  f 
Mar.  2,1867.) 
July26,  1888.  f 
June  8,  1872, 
Mar.  3, 1868. 

6  per  cent 
No  interest. 

7  8-10  per  cent 

Notaterest 

6])ercent. 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

7  8-10  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

No  interest 
No  interest 

March  8, 1868. 

$    8,000 
60,010 
16,850 

15,879,588 

40,895 
81,100 

2i4,«ro 

137,660 

5,000 

11,806.000 
3,568,840 

$  8&I  50 
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7-aO'sof  1801 

Ang.  19  and  Oct.  1,1864. 

i,aii  55^ 

TVactional  currency ■< 

1  year  notes  of  1868............... 

Varlons  dates  In  1886. 
Various  dates  in  1866. 

June  10, 1867,  and  May  15, 1868. 
Ang.  15, 1867,  and  July  16, 1868. 
Feb.  28, 1878. 

3.063  35 
1,4T2  47 

43s913  Si 

19,951  9» 

891  31 

2year  notes  of  1868 

Compound  interest  notes | 

T-aO^sof  1864  and  1886 ] 

8  per  cent  certificates -j 

Legal  tender  certificates 

Gold  certificates 

— "  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof, 
and  for  refunding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,"  which  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
on  Feb.  26,  1862,  is  the  first  law  ever  placed  upon 
the  statute  books  making  treasury  notes,  or  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin,  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  neither 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  nor  the  conti- 
nental congress,  which  preceded  it,  issued  any 
form  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes.  The  conti- 
dental  congress  had  no  power  to  enact  such  a  law. 
It  did,  however,  pass  a  resolution,  on  Jan.  4,  1777, 


recommending  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different 
states  to  pass  laws  making  the  bills  of  credit  issued 
by  congress  a  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  public 
and  private  debts,  and  a  refusal  thereof  an  extin- 
guishment of  such  debts ;  that  debts  payable  in 
sterling  money  be  discharged  in  continental  dollars 
at  the  rate  of  48.6  sterling  per  dollar;  and  thai  in 
the  discharge  of  all  other  debts  and  contracts,  con- 
tinental dollars  shall  pass  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  re> 
spective  states  for  the  value  of  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars. In  accordance  with  the  reconunendation  con- 
tained in  these  resolutions,  continental  money  was 
made  a  legal  tender  in  Ck)nnecticut,  Massachusetts^ 
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Ithode  Island  and  New  Jeney  in  1776,  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
in  1777.  — The  legal-tender  act  was  passed  during 
the  second  session  of  the  82d  congress,  which  met 
Dec.  2,  1861.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  bears  date  Dec.  9.  The  third  installment 
of  fifty  millions,  of  the  loan  of  150  millions  already 
referred  to,  had  been  negotiated  on  the  16th  of 
November  previous,  with  the  associated  banks. 
The  secretaiy  was  hopeful  that  the  war  would  be 
brought  to  an  auspicious  termination  before  mid- 
summer, but  at  the  same  time  submitted  estimates 
based  upon  its  continuance.  In  this  event,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  public  debt,  which,  on  July  1, 
1861,  was  $90,867,828,  would  be,  on  July  1,  1862. 
517  millions,  and  on  July  1  of  the  following  year, 
807  millions.  He  recommended  the  issue  of  cir- 
culating notes  in  place  of  the  existing  bank  note 
circulation,  which  depended  ''on  the  laws  of 
thirty-four  states,  and  the  character  of  some  six- 
teen hundred  private  corporations."  Two  plans 
for  effecting  this  object  were  suggested  :  the  first 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  bank  circulation,  and 
the  issue  of  United  States  notes  instead  thereof, 
payable  in  coin  on  demand;  the  second  contem- 
plated the  delivery  to  banks  of  notes  prepared  for 
circulation  under  national  direction,  and  to  se- 
cure prompt  convertibility  into  coin  by  the  pledge 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  other  needful  reg- 
ulations. Both  of  these  plans  were  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  the  report,  the  preference  of 
the  secretary  being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  is- 
sue of  bank  notes.  The  avails  of  the  large  loans 
made  from  the  banks  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
on  deposit,  to  be  drawn  by  checks  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  government  should  require,  but  were, 
from  time  to  time,  paid  into  the  treasury,  so  that 
it  was  quite  difficult  for  some  of  the  banks  to 
meet  the  last  installment.  The  banks  were  in  dan- 
ger of  suspending  specie  payment  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  congress.  Suspension  finally  took 
plaos  on  Dec.  28, 1861,  and  two  days  later,  on  the 
80th,  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  introduced  the 
legal-tender  bill.  — A  national  bank  bill  had  been 
prepared  previously,  and  when  nearly  completed, 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  also  of  the  sub- 
committee, incorporated  in  it  several  provisions 
contained  in  a  recent  free  banking  bill,  which  had 
passed  the  legislature  of  his  own  state.  Two  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  bill,  which  was  hastily  prepared 
late  in  the  month  of  December,  were  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
a  copy  of  this  bill,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
national  bank  act  which  became  a  law  about  a 
year  afterward,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer 
of  this  article.  It  being  evident  that  the  bank  bill 
would  encounter  considerable  opposition  from  the 
friends  of  banks  organized  under  state  laws,  and 
that  great  delay  would  necessarily  occur  from  the 
consideration  of  an  elaborate  bank  bill  of  sixty  or 
more  sections,  arranged  for  the  organization  of 
banks  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  the  bill 
^was  laid  aside,  and  the  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of 


legal-tender  notes  was  considered.  An  informal 
letter  was  read  to  the  committee  from  Attorney 
General  Bates,  in  which  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  congress  had  not  only  the  right  to  issue  such 
bills  of  credit,  but  also  to  make  them  a  legal  tender. 
Discussion  of  the  bill  continued  for  several  days, 
and,  upon  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  found  that  the 
committee  was  equally  divided,  but  by  the  change 
of  a  vote  it  was  finally  reported  to  the  house  on 
July  7,  1862,  and  published  in  the  leading  New 
York  newspapers,  only  two  of  which  were  favor- 
able to  the  measure.  Delegates  from  ten  of  the 
principal  banks  in  the  three  leading  cities  ap- 
peared in  Washington  and  opposed  the  bill.  The 
bill  was  afterward  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  committee,  and,  upon  its  return 
with  his  suggestions,  was  reported  to  the  house  on 
Jan.  22,  1862,  with  the  title  above  given,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  previous  bill.  The  bill  passed 
the  house  on  Feb.  6,  1862,  by  a  vote  of  93  to  59. 
The  vote  to  strike  out  the  legal-tender  clause  was 
lost  in  the  senate  by  17  yeas  to  22  nays,  and  the 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7.  The  chief  amend- 
ments in  the  senate  were:  requiring  payment  of 
interest  semi-annually  in  coin  on  bonds  and  seven- 
thirty  notes;  conferring  on  the  secretary  power  to 
sell  6  per  cent,  bonds  at  the  market  value  thereof 
for  coin ;  making  the  bonds  redeemable  in  five 
years  and  payable  in  twenty  years  from  date  at 
the  option  of  the  government,  and  authorizing 
temporary  deposits  in  the  treasury  at  6  per  cent. 
—  There  was  considerable  debate  in  both  houses 
upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  government 
to  issue  demand  notes,  and  the  arguments  were 
not  unlike  those  which  have  already  been  given 
in  previous  debates  in  congress.  The  principal 
discussion  was,  however,  upon  the  constitutional 
right  of  congress  to  issue  legal-tender  notes.  On 
the  20th  the  amendments  were  returned  to  the 
senate  with  the  concurrence  of  the  house  in  part 
of  them,  and  non-concurrence  in  others,  and  with 
some  amendments  to  the  senate  amendments,  after 
which  a  conference  committee  was  appointed  in 
the  house  and  senate,  which  committee  had  a  long 
consultation  extending  through  two  or  three  days. 
The  report  of  the  conference  committee  was 
agreed  to  on  the  24th  in  the  house  by  yeas  97, 
nays  22,  and  in  the  senate  on  the  25th  without  a 
division,  and  on  the  same  day  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  president.  It  authorized  the  issue 
of  150  millions  of  United  States  notes,  not  bear- 
ing interest,  payable  to  bearer  at  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  denominations  of  not 
less  than  $5,  fifty  millions  of  which  were  to  be  in 
lieu  of  the  demand  treasury  notes  which  had 
been  previously  issued;  they  were  similar  in  form 
to  those  notes,  but  they  were  not  receivable  in 
payment  of  dutiep  on  imports,  and  were  not  pay- 
able by  the  government  for  interest  upon  its  obli- 
gations, which  were  payable  in  coin;  they  were  to 
be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  other  debts, 
public  and  private,  within  the  United  States. 
They  differed  from  the  first  notes  issued  also,  and 
in  this  .respect,  that  all  holders  of  le^al-tender 


notes  were  authorized  to  deposit  any  sum  not  less 
than  $50,  or  any  multiple  of  $50,  with  the  treas- 
urer, or  either  of  the  assistant  treasurers,  and  re- 
ceive dut)licate  certificates,  upon  which  were  to 
be  issued  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  of  bonds 
of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  .6  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, and  redeemable  at  the  pleasiure  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty 
years  from  the  date  thereof.  The  second  section 
of  the  same  act  authorizes  the  issue  of  500  mill- 
ions of  five-twenty  bonds  into  which  the  treasury 
notes  were  to  be  funded,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  section  and  as  stated  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  first  notes  issued  were  of  the  date  of  March 
10,  1862,  and  there  was  printed  upon  the  back 
the  following  words :  '  *  This  note  is  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  is  ex- 
changeable for  United  States  6  per  cent,  bonds  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  five  years."  — On  June  7,  1862.  the  secreta- 
ry addressed  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  and  the 
finance  committee  of  the  senate,  recommending  a 
further  issue  of  150  millions  of  dollars  of  legal- 
tender  notes.  He  said  that  nearly  the  whole  issue 
of  sixty  millions  in  demand  notes  was  held  by  bank- 
ers and  by  capitalists,  and  was  at  a  premium  of 
f  to  li  per  cent,  on  account  of  its  availability  for 
the  pa3rment  of  duties;  so  that  there  was  really 
only  about  ninety  millions  of  United  States  notes  in 
circulation.  He  said  that  the  United  States  notes 
are  maintained  at  near  par  in  gold  by  the  provision 
for  their  conversion  into  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  payable  in  coin,  and  that  resumption  would 
be  more  easily  effected  **if  the  currency — small  as 
well  as  large — were  of  United  States  notes,  than  if 
the  channels  of  circulation  be  left  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  emissions  of  non-specie  paying  corpora- 
tions, solvent  and  insolvent."  With  these  letters 
he  transmitted  bills  for  the  consideration  of  these 
committees.  The  immediate  necessities  of  the 
government  admitted  of  but  little  delay,  and  the 
bill,  substantially  as  recommended  by  the  secre- 
tary, passed  both  houses,  and  was  signed  by  the 
president  on  June  11,  1862.  The  bill  authorized 
the  issue  of  150  millions  of  legal-tender  notes, 
thirty-five  millions  of  which  were  to  be  in  denom- 
inations less  than  $5.  The  subsequent  act  of 
March  8, 1863,  authorized  the  issue  of  an  addi- 
tional 150  millions,  making  the  aggregate  author- 
ized issue  of  legal-tender  notes  450  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  act  was  similar  to  the  previous  legal- 
tender  acts,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
was  concerned,  except  that  it  provided  ' '  that  the 
holders  of  United  States  notes  issued  under  former 
acts  shall  present  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing them  for  bonds  as  therein  provided  on 
or  before  July  1,  1863,  and  thereupon  the  right 
to  exchange  the  same  shall  cease  and  determine." 
—  After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1863, 
the  secretary  decided  to  commence  the  negotiation 
of  5  per  cent,  ten-forty  bonds,  and  gave  notice 


that  he  should  decline  to  allow  the  holders  of 
legal  tenders  to  fund  such  notes  in  bonds  bear- 
ing a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  5  per  cent  after 
July  1,  1868.  The  negotiation  of  the  5  per  cents 
was  not  successful  at  that  time,  and  that  portion 
of  the  act  of  March  8  which  repealed  the  right  to 
fund  legal  tenders  into  five-twenties,  as  printed  up- 
on the  back  of  the  notes,  was  not  only  a  violation 
of  the  contract  with  the  holder,  but  also  a  serious 
financial  mistake.  It  had  the  effect  to  materially 
reduce  the  value  of  the  treasury  notes  in  the  mar- 
ket, prevented  for  a  time  the  further  funding  of 
treasury  notes  after  July  1.  and  undoubtedly  post- 
poned for  many  months  the  date  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment.  —  The  highest  amount  of 
legal-tender  notes  outstanding  at  any  time  was 
on  Jan.  8,  1864,  when  the  amount  reached 
$449,388,902.  The  second  section  of  the  act  of 
June  80,  1864,  provided  that  "the  total  amount 
of  United  States  notes  issued  or  to  be  issued  shall 
not  exceed  400  millions,  and  such  additional  sum, 
not  exceeding  fifty  millions,  as  may  be  temporih 
rily  required  for  the  redemption  of  temporary 
loans."  The  following  table  shows  by  denomina- 
tions the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  outstand- 
ing on  June  1, 1883 : 

One* $27.886,868.» 

Twoe : a5,80B,iSOe.» 

Fivea 71,e77.a«5.<» 

TeiM 73,465.006.00 

Twenties 68,966.900.00 

PlfUeB 23.706,886.00 

One  handled^ »,348.000.00 

Five  hundreds 14.868,500  00 

One  tbonsands 12.457.500.00 

Five  thousands 880,000.00 

Ten  thousands 170.000  00 

Destroyed  In  the  Chicago  flie —1,000.000.00 

Total. $840,681,016.00 

—  Secretary  McCulloch,  in  his  report  for  1865. 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  legal-tender  acts 
were  war  measures,  and  ought  not  to  remain  in 
force  one  day  longer  than  should  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  people  to  prepare  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  The  house  of  representatives  during  the 
same  month  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  144 
yeas  to  6  nays,  ''cordially  concurring  in  the yiews 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  relation  to  the 
necessity  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  with 
a  view  to  as  early  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment as  the  business  interests  of  the  country  will 
permit."  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  resolu- 
tion, congress,  by  an  act  approved  March  12, 
1866,  authorized  the  retiring  and  cancellation  of 
not  more  than  ten  millions  of  legal-tender  notes 
within  six  inonths  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
and  thereafter  not  more  than  four  millions  in  any 
one  months  Under  this  act,  the  amount  outstand- 
ing was  so  far  reduced,  that  on  Dec  31, 1867,  the 
amount  was  856  millions.  On  Feb.  4,  18C8,  the 
further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  such  notes 
was  prohibited,  leaving  the  last-named  amount 
outstanding  until  Oct.  1, 1872.  Between  that  date 
and  Jan.  15.  1874,  under  Secretaries  Boutwell 
and  Richardson,  the  amount  was  increased  to 
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$882,979,815,  and  on  June  20,  1874,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  was  fixed  at  |882,000,000;  section 
six  of  the  act  of  that  date  providing  that  "  the 
amount  of  United  States  notes  outstanding  and  to 
be  used  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  882  millions,  which  said 
sum  shall  appear  in  each  monthly  statement  of 
the  public  debt,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be  held 
or  used  as  a  reserve."  —  Section  three  of  the  act 
of  Jan.  14,  1875,  authorized  an  increase  of  the 
circulation  of  national  banks  in  accordance  with 
existing  law,  without  respect  to  the  limit  previ- 
ously existing,  but  required  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  retire  legal-tender  notes  to  an  amount 


equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  national  bank  notes 
thereafter  issued,  until  the  amount  of  such  legal- 
tender  notes  outstanding  should  be  800  millions, 
and  no  more.  Under  the  operation  of  this  act 
$35,818,984  of  legal -tender  notes  were  retired, 
leaving  the  amount  in  circulation  on  May  81, 1878, 
the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  act,  $846,681,016, 
which  is  the  amount  now  outstanding.  —  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  various 
issues  of  treasury  notes  outstanding  on  July  1  of 
each  year  from  1862  to  1883;  together  with  the 
amount  of  national  bank  notes  and  the  value  of 
the  legal-tender  treasury,  note  as  compared  with 
coin  for  the  same  dates : 


YEAR  ENDING  JT7LT  1. 


1882 

1863 
1854 
I8ft5 

1866 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
188v> 
18K3 


Demand 
Noten. 


hegtA  Tender 
Notes. 


$58,040,000 

3.851,019 

780,999 

472.608 

272,162 

206,482 

141,728 

123,789 

106.256 

96,506 

88.296 

79.967 

76.782 

70.107 

66.917 

68,962 

62,297 

61,470 

60,975 

60.5:i5 

59.095 

58,985 


$  96.620.000 
297,767.114 
481.178,670 
432.687,966 
400,619.206 
871.783,597 
856,000,000 
856,000.000 
856,000.000 
866.000,000 
857,500,000 
856.000.000 
882,000,000 
875,771.580 
869,772.284 
859,764.832 
»46,681,016 
846,681,016 
846.681,016 
846.681.016 
846.681.016 
846.681.016 


$122,682,485 

139,974,4;i5 

139,286.935 

671,610.897 

830.000  000 

813,460.0-« 

488.344,847 

87,397,197 

661.000 

475.900 

aS2,150 

293.4r)0 

247,650 

213,900 

200,850 

181,400 

178.950 

164,150 

161,500 

15S.450 

153.400 


Fractional 
Currency. 


One  and  Two 

Year  Notes 

of  U6S. 


National 
Bank  Notes. 


Value  of 
Paper  Dol- 
lar as  com- 
pared with 
Coin. 


$J0,192,456 
22.894.877 
25.006.829 
27,070,877 
28,307.524 
82.626,962 
82.114.637 
89.878.684 
40,582,875 
40,8r>5,835 
44.799.365 
45.881.296 
42.129  4^4 
84.446.-595 
20,408,137 
16,547,769 
15.842.606 
15,590,888 
15,481,887 
15.423.182 
15,876,6^ 


$  89.879.475 

153,471,450 

42.888,710 

8,4M,230 

1,128,680 

655,492 

847,772 

JM8,272 

198,572 

167,^ 

142,105 

127,625 

118,375 

104.706 

95,725 

90,485 

86,185 

82,485 

79,985 

74.965 

71,765 


Mil  l:{;.^i0 

79 
66 

-.-..>  ...■a4 
v^.i'.i.:r-f'.,*«4 
;il^.'.'i^],'j41 

:3i  r.^^'.r. <)61 
:.t'il.:>'^l.<82 
:v.t  -t"*-  '08 
3'i^'  t:-^,  36 
:,[7.oi.-.S72 
■i:;?l.:^li.J84 
;5'.M.iv.n  J  397 
;;n.:jtr..  tstt 
■"■  ■■—',76 
ouo.  I  ■*«,vJ84 
856,815^510 


$0.86.6 

.78.6 

.88.7 

.70.4 

.66.0 

.71.7 

.70.1 

.78  6 

.86.6 

.89.0 

.87.6 

.86.4 

.91.0 

.87.2 

.89.6 

.94.T 

.99.4 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 

1.00.0 


— The  act  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  required  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1879,  to  re- 
deem in  coin  the  legal-tender  notes  on  their  pre- 
sentation at  the  office  of  the  assistant  treasurer  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
$50.  In  order  tliat  he  might  always  be  prepared 
to  do  this,  he  was  authorized  '*  to  use  any  surplus 
revenue  from  time  to  time  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  issue,  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  at  not  less  that  par  in  coin  any  of  the  6, 
4i  and  4  per  cent,  bonds  authorised  by  the  act  of 
July  14,  1870.  Under  this  act  Secretary  Sherman, 
in  1877,  sold  at  par  in  coin  fifteen  millions  of  4i 
per  cents,  and  twenty -five  millions  of  4'a;  and  in 
April,  1878,  he  sold  fifty  millions  of  4i  per  cents 
at  a  premium  of  li  per  cent.  This  coin  was 
placed  in  the  treasury  for  purposes  of  resump- 
tion, and  on  Jan.  1,  1879,  the  secretary  held 
13*5  millions  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, over  thirty-two  millions  in  silver  coin  and 
bullion;  the  gold  coin  alone  being  nearly  equal  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  notes  then  out- 
standing. —  The  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  at  New  York,  became  a  member  of  the 
clearing  house,  thus  facilitating  the  business  of 
the  banks  with  the  government.  The  banks  in 
New  York  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment by  agreeing  to  receive  United  States  notes, 


not  only  for  their  ordinary  balances,  but  in  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  of 
other  coin  obligations  of  the  government.  The 
banks  of  the  country,  at  the  date  of  resumption, 
held  more  than  one-third  of  the  outstanding  treas- 
ury notes,  but  they  had  so  much  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  secretary  to  maintain  resumption 
that  none  were  presented  by  them  for  redemption. 
The  people  preferred  the  issues  of  national  banks 
and  of  the  government  to  coin  itself.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  demand  for  payment  of  the  notes  of 
the  government,  and  the  gold  coin  in  the  treasury, 
which  amounted  to  135  millions  on  the  day  of  re- 
sumption, increased  more  than  thirty-six  millions 
in  the  next  ten  months.  The  amount  held  on  Nov. 
1,  1879,  exceeded  171  millions,  and  on  Nov.  1, 
1883,  209  millions.  The  resumption  act  is  still  in 
force,  and  gives  the  secretary  unlimited  power, 
with  which  to  provide  for  the  redemption  in  coin 
of  the  legal-lender  notes.  He  is  thus  enabled,  so 
long  as  the  credit  of  the  government  continues 
good,  to  check,  by  the  sale  of  United  States  bonds, 
any  exportation  of  coin  which  might  endanger 
the  redemption  of  United  Slates  legal-tender  notes. 
—  From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April 
12,  1866,  which  authorized  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  legal-tender  notes,  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  July  12,  1882,  enabliug  national  banking 


of  almost  every  conceivable  form  to  regulate  the 
currency  were  introduced  in  congrees.  Through- 
out the  country  the  subject  was  continually  dis- 
cussed, not  only  during  political  campaigns  and 
at  public  conventions,  but  in  the  smaller  gather- 
ings of  the  school  district  and  the  meetings  of  in- 
dividuals by  the  way  side.  Speeches  and  politi- 
cal pamphlets  by  the  thousand,  essays,  campaign 
papers  innumerable,  and  caricatures  of  almost  ev- 
ery kind  and  description,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  currency,  apd  its 
effect  upon  business,  were  distributed  broadcast  in 
all  directions.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ment which  was  presented  over  and  over  again  in 
every  portion  of  the  country  during  these  contin- 
ued discussions,  was  in  reference  to  the  retirement 
of  the  national  bank  notes,  and  the  substitution 
thereof  of  treasury  notes,  in  order,  as  was  claimed, 
to  save  to  the  government  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  held  by  the  national  banks,  as  seciuity  for 
their  circulating  notes.  Discussions  of  this  subject 
in  its  various  forms,  and  statements  of  the  profits 
of  the  circulation  of  the  national  banks  at  different 
dat«s,  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  during  the  last  nine  years. — 
The  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878,  authorized  any  holder  of 
silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  412i  grains  troy  of 
standard  silver,  to  deposit  the  same  with  the  treas- 
urer, or  any  assistant  treasurer,  of  the  United 
States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive 
therefor  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars, 
each  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of  the 
United  States  notes.  It  required  that  the  coin  de- 
posited or  representing  the  certificates  should  be 
retained  in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same 
on  demand,  and  that  said  certificates  should  be  re- 
ceivable for  customs,  taxes  and  all  public  dues,  and 
also  authorized  their  reissue.  This  act  did  not  au- 
thorize their  use  as  clearing  house  certificates,  nor 
make  them  available  as  reserve  for  the  national 
banks.  —The  act  of  July  12, 1882,  authorized  and 
directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  receive  de- 
posits of  gold  coin  in  denominations  of  not  less 
than  $20  each,  corresponding  with  the  denomina- 
tions of  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited 
for  the  certificates  is  required  to  be  retained  for 
the  i)a3rment  of  the  same  on  demand,  and  these 
certificates,  and  also  silver  certificates,  are  author- 
ized to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  lawful  reserve  of 
the  national  banks.  The  act  also  provides  that  no 
national  banking  association  shall  be  a  member  of 
any  clearing  house  in  which  such  certificates  shall 
not  be  receivable  in  the  settlement  of  clearing 
house  balances. 


YEARS. 

Coinage. 

Amount  in 
Treasury. 

Silver 
Certiflcatea 
Outatandlng 

1878 

$    8,578,600 
85,801,000 
68,784,750 
91,872,705 
119,144,780 
147,255,899 

$  7,718,867 

.   28,858,589 

46,108,296 

68,249,800 

87,524,182 

111,914,019 

$  1,860,410 

1879 

2,539,960 

1880         

12,874,270 

1881 

51,166.680 

1882 

66.096,710 

1883 

88,616,881 

■ 

28,  1878,  which  authorized  the  same,  the  amount 
in  the  treasury  and  the  amount  of  silver  certifi- 
cates issued  on  July  1,  from  1878  to  1888  inclustve. 
—  The  amount  of  gold  certificates  which  had  been 
issued  under  the  act  of  July  12, 1882,  was,  on  Nov. 
1,  $21,71K),000,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1884,  $87,874,500.— 
AuTHORrriES.  Amenean  State  Papers;  AnnaU 
of  Oongrtu;  Maduan  Pa/pen;  EOices  IMbaU$; 
Ckmgrmianal  Olobe;  NoiUanal  Loans  of  the  Untied 
States,  by  R  A.  Bajley;  Finance  Beparis;  Annual 
CyeUtpadia;  Ha/rper^s  Magazine;  Hunt's  Mer- 
ehanUf  Magatdfie,  New  York ;  Backers*  Magasine, 
New  York ;  Schuckers'  Life  cf  Chase/  Spaulding's 
Eisiory  of  Legal- Tender  Money;  New  Torklfevs^ 
papers,  1861-2-3.  John  Jay  Kkox. 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES.  LeiTftl-X^iiAer 
Cases— Decisioius  of  the  Svpreme  CfMirt  of  tk# 
United  SUtes.  On  April  30,  1866,  the  legisla 
ture  of  New  York  provided  by  law  for  refunding 
to  the  banks  and  other  corporations  in  like  condi- 
tion, the  taxes  of  1863  and  1864  collected  upon 
that  part  of  their  capital  invested  in  aecurities  of 
the  United  States  exempt  by  law  from  taxation. 
The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  New 
York  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  auditing  and 
allowing,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor  of  the 
city  and  the  corporation  counsel,  the  amount  col- 
lected from  each  corporation  for  taxes  on  the  ex- 
empt portion  of  its  capital,  together  with  costs, 
damages  and  interest.  This  act  wais  passed  in 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court  in  the  Bank  Tax  Case  (reixyrted  in 
2d  Wallace,  200),  which  decided  that  a  tax  on  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  by  state  authority 
was  void.  The  bank  of  New  York  presented  a 
claim  to  the  said  board  of  supervisors  for  the  re- 
funding of  those  taxes  which  the  bank  had  paid 
on  the  United  States  notes,  commonly  called 
"  greenbacks,"  during  the  years  aforesaid.  The 
board  refused  the  application  on  the  ground  that 
"greenbacks"  were  not  *' securities"  of  the 
United  States  government,  but  were  practically 
and  in  effect  '*  money,"  taxable  as  cash.  The 
court  of  appeals  of  the  state  of  New  York  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  board,  but  on  appeal  to 
the  United  States  supreme  court  (Bank  «t.  The 
Supervisors,  7  Wallace,  26),  that  court,  at  its 
December  term,  1868,  reversed  the  opinion  of  the 
state  court.  The  court  said :  *'  The  act  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862,  declares  that  '  All  United  States  bonds 
and  other  securities  of  the  United  States  held  by 
individuals,  associations  or  corporations  within 
the  United  States,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  or  under  stale  authority.*  We  have  already 
said  that  these  notes  are  obligations.  They  bind 
the  national  faith.  They  are,  therefore,  strictly 
securities.  They  secure  the  pa3rment  stipulated  io 
the  holders  by  the  pledge  of  the  national  faith,  the 
only  ultimate  security  of  all  national  obligations, 
whatever  form  they  may  assume."  —  On  June  20, 
1860,  a  certain  Mrs.  Hepburn  made  a  promissoty 
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<        note,  by  which  she  promised  to  pay  to  Henry 
Oriswold  on  Feb.  20,  1862,  eleven  thousand  two 
£        hundred  and  fif^  ''dollars."    At  the  time  when 
the  note  was  made,  and  also  at  the  time  when  it  fell 
due,  there  was,  confessedly,  no  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  or  money  which  could  be  lawfully 
'.         tendered- in  payment  of  private  debts,  but  gold 
:  I         and  silver  coin.    Five  days  after  the  day  when  the 
note  by  its  terms  feU  due,  that  is  to  say,  on  Feb. 
;>        25,  1862,  congress  passed  the  first  legal  tender  act, 
',         commoiily  so  called,  by  which  the  United  States 
p         notes  issued  thereunder  were  made  a  legal  tender 
for  "all  debts,  public  and  private,    within  the 
r         United  States,"  except  certain  public  debts.    In 
March,  1864,  Mrs.  Hepburn  tendered  payment  of 
I  the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  the  United 

States  notes  issued  under  this  act.    The  amount 
tendered,  fll,250  in  legal-tender  notes,  at  that 
(  time  was  worth  only  about  $7,000  in  coin.    The 

I  tender  was  refused.    She  was  sued  in  the  Louis- 

ville chancery  court  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  She 
tendered  and  paid  the  same  money  into  court.  It 
was  declared  by  the  chancellor  to  be  a  satisfaction 
of  the  debt.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  court 
of  errors  of  Kentucky.  That  court  reversed  the 
chancellor's  decision,  and  ordered  a  contrary  Judg- 
ment to  be  entered.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Hepburn 
took  the  case  to  the  United  States  supreme  court, 
where  it  was  argued  by  very  numerous  and  able 
counsel  at  the  December  term,  1868,  but  not 
decided  until  the  December  term,  1869.  (Hepburn 
v$,  Griswold,  8  Wallace.  608.)  The  court  was 
comprised  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Asso- 
ciate Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  Field,  Grier,  Davis, 
Miller  and  Swayne.  Mr.  Justice  Grier  resigned 
before  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  announced, 
but  agreed  with  the  majority  in  the  consultation 
room,  as  was  announced  by  the  chief  justice.  The 
chief  justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  In 
this  opinion  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford  and  Field 
concurred.  The  court  held  that  the  language  of  the 
act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  making  the  United  States 
notes  issued  thereunder  "a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the 
United  States,"  included  pre-existing  debts  as  well 
as  debts  which  should  be  incurred  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  and  while  it  might  be  an  exercise 
of  rightful  power  in  congress  under  those  powers 
granted  it  by  the  constitution  to  declare  war,  sup- 
press insurrection,  raise  and  support  armies  and 
navies,  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare, 
to  emit  bills  of  credit  or  United  States  notes  in- 
tended to  circulate  as  money,  and  make  the  same 
legal  tender  for  debts  to  be  incurred  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  act,  yet  inasmuch,  as  the  act  by  con- 
struction declared  these  notes  to  be  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  pre-existing  debts,  that  the  act 
was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  not  a  law  ''necessary  and  proper" 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by 
the  constitution  in  congress  or  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.    The  constitution  reads  that 


congress  shall  have,  besides  certain  powers  granted^ 
in  express  terms,  "  power  to  make  all  laws  which^ 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  offices 
thereof."  The  court  held  that  the  legal- tender 
clause  wa8.unjiece8saiy  and  improper.  That  the 
notes  would  have  maintained  themselves  equally 
well  without  it.  The  chief  justice  quoted  the 
fact  that  the  three  hundred  million  of  dollars  in 
notes  issued  by  the  national  banking  associationa 
under  the  act  of  February,  1863,  and  the  fifty 
millions  of  fractional  currency  issued  under  the 
act  of  March,  1868,  were  not  made  a  legal  tender, 
and  argued  that  it  was  the  quality  of  receivability 
for  public  dues,  and  not  the  quality  of  legal  tender, 
which  made  these  United  States  notes  circulate  as 
freely  as  they  did.  The  chief  justice  declared 
that  the  act  was  obnoxious  to  those  clauses  of  the 
constitution,  also,  which  forbade  the  impairment 
of  .the  obligations  of  contracts,  the  taking  of 
private  property  for  public  use  without  compen- 
sation, and  the  deprivation  of  any  person  of  hia 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  And  that 
the  constitution  was  ordained  to  "establish  jus- 
tice," which  this  act  did  not  do,  so  far  as  regards 
pre-existing  debts.  For  all  of  which  reasons  elab- 
orately stated,  the  court  held  the  act  unconstitu- 
tional and  therefore  void.  Mr.  Justice  MDler, 
with  whom  concurred  Justices  Davis  and  Swayne. 
delivered  a  dissenting  opinion.  He  held  that 
what  was  "necessary  and  proper"  to  carry  into- 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  can  not 
rightfully  be  construed  to  mean  only  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  indispensably  necessary,  but  that  con- 
gress has  the  choice  of  means,  and  is  empowered 
to  use  any  means,  which  are,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted  or  calculated 
to  produce  the  end  desired.  He  fortified  this  posi- 
tion by  the  clear,  strong  decisions  of  the  court  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  announced 
this  exposition  of  the  constitution  in  United  States 
M.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858,  and  in  McCulloch  vs. 
The  State,  of  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  816.  H& 
further  said,  that,  while  the  constitution  forbade 
any  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract, it  said  nothing  about  the  power  of  congress 
in  the  premises.  And  that  the  provision  that 
private  property  should  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  due  compensation,  nor  any  person  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  due  course  of 
law,  had  no  application  to  the  indirect  effect  of 
great  public  measures  whereby  lands,  stocks,  con- 
tracts etc. ,  might  depreciate  in  value,  because,  for 
instance,  such  an  effect  would  doubtless  succeed 
an  immediate  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  iron  by 
depreciating  the  value  of  furnaces  and  the  capital 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  and  yet  no  one 
would  claiin  that  such  a  repeal  was  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void.  That  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  injustice  of  the  law  and  of  ita  being 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  was  too 


abstract  and  intangible  for  application  to  courts  of 
justice.  That  the  act  was  passed  to  save  the  life 
-of  the  government,  to  paj  its  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  other  public  debts.  That  the  legal-tender 
clause  was  considered  "  necessary  and  proper"  by 
congress,  and  that  the  courts  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  that  discretion.  ''It  would  author- 
ize this  court  to  enforce  theoretical  views  of  the 
genius  of  the  government,  or  vague  notions  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, by  declaring  void  laws  which  did  not  square 
with  those  views.  It  substitutes  our  ideas  of 
policy  for  judicial  construction,  an  undefined  code 
•of  ethics  for  the  constitution,  and  a  court  of  jus- 
tice for  the  national  legislature."  —  One  Parker 
(Legal  Tender  Cases,  12  Wallace,  457)  was  under 
contract  to  convey  a  lot  of  land  to  one  Davis,  up- 
on payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
<;ontract  antedated,  and  suit  was  brought  on  the 
same  before,  the  passage  of  any  of  the  legal-tender 
acts.  After  the  passage,  to  wit,  in  February, 
1867,  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  decreed 
that  Davis  should  pay  into  court  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  and  that  Parker  should  thereupon  ex- 
ecute a  deed  to  him  for  the  land  in  question. 
Davis  accordingly  paid  into  court  the  given  sum 
In  United  States  notes.  Parker  refused  to  ex- 
ecute the  deed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  enti- 
tled to  coin ;  whereupon  the  court  changed  the 
decree,  and  ordered  that  Parker  should  execute 
the  deed  upon  payment  by  Davis  into  court  of 
the  specific  sum  in  United  States  notes.  From 
that  decree  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  The  case  was  argued  at 
its  December  term,  1870,  and  on  Jan.  15',  1872, 
the  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Juslicc 
Strong,  who,  with  Justice  Bradley,  had  been  add- 
ed to  the  court  in  1870  by  President  Grant,  mak- 
ing a  full  bench  of  nine.  The  other  justices  were 
the  same  that  sat  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  vs. 
-Griswold.  The  court  overruled  the  latter  case 
and  held  the  legal-tender  acts  to  be  constitution- 
al as  respects  contracts  made  before  their  enact- 
ment as  well  as  after.  The  court  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold:  *'  That 
case  was  decided  by  a  divided  court  and  by  a 
court  having  a  less  number  of  judges  than  the 
law  then  in  existence  provided  this  court  shall 
have.  These  cases  have  been  heard  before  a  full 
court,  and  they  have  received  our  most  careful 
consideration."  And  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  his 
separate  concurring  opinion  said:  "And  in  this 
case,  with  all  deference  and  respect  for  the  former 
judgment  of  the  court,  I  am  so  fully  convinced  that 
it  was  erroneous  and  prejudicial  to  the  rights,  inter- 
est and  safety  iof  the  general  government,  that  I, 
for  one,  have  no  hesitation  in  reviewing  and  over- 
ruling it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  court, 
at  the  very  term  in  which,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
after,  the  decision  in  Hepburn  vs.  Griswold  was 
delivered,  when  the  vacancies  on  the  bench  were 
filled,  determined  to  hear  the  question  reargued. 
This  fact  must  necessarily  have  had  the  effect  of 
apprising  the  country  that  the  decision  was  not 


fully  acquiesced  in,  and  of  obviating  any  injuri- 
ous consequences  to  the  business  of  the  country 
by  its  reversal. "  Justice  Strong,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  reiterated  and  enforced  the 
arguments  made  by  the  minority  in  Hepburn  t$, 
Griswold.  He  held  that  the  distinction  made  by 
the  chief  justice  in  regard  to  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  act  as  to  debts  contracted  after  its 
passage  and  debts  contracted  before,  was  not  well 
founded,  and  that  the  fundamental  question  was. 
Can  congress  constitutionally  give  to  United  States 
notes  the  character  and  quality  of  money?  If 
they  can,  then  such  notes  can  be  made  legally 
available  to  fulfill  all  contracts  solvable  in  money, 
without  reference  to  the  time  when  such  contiacts 
were  made,  unless  expressly  otherwise  provided. 
**  What  we  do  assert  is,  that  congress  has  power 
to  enact  that  the  government's  promises  to  pay 
money  shall  be,  for  the  time  being,  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  representative  of  value  delennined 
by  the  coinage  acts,  or  to  multiples  thereof. "  And 
that,  therefore,  all  contracts  calling  for  "doUan'* 
simply  can  be  legally  fulfilled  by  a  tender  of  the 
government's  promises  to  pay  dollars,  by  force  of 
the  legal-tender  acts,  without  regard  to  date. 
And  on  this  point  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  his 
concurring  opinion,  says:  *'  So  with  the  power  of 
the  government  to  borrow  money,  a  power  to  be 
exercised  by  the  consent  of  the  lender,  if  possible, 
but  to  be  exercised  without  his  consent  if  neces- 
sary. And  when  exercised  in  the  form  of  legal 
tender  notes  or  bills  of  credit,  it  may  operate  for 
the  time  being  to  compel  the  creditor  to  receive 
the  credit  of  the  government  in  place  of  the  gold 
which  he  expected  to  receive  from  his  debtor. 
All  these  are  fundamental  political  conditions  on 
which  life,  property  and  money  are  respectively 
held  and  enjoyed  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, nay,  under  any  system  of  government. 
There  are  times  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
rightly  absorb  all  subordinate  considerations  of 
private  interest,  convenience  or  feeling;  and  at 
such  times  the  temporary,  though  compulsory, 
acceptance  by  a  private  creditor,  of  the  govern- 
ment credit,  in  lieu  of  his  debtor's  obligation  to 
pay,  is  one  of  the  slightest  forms  in  which  the 
necessary  burdens  of  society  can  be  sustained. 
Instead  of  being  a  violation  of  such  obligation, 
it  merely  subjects  it  to  one  of  those  conditions 
tmder  which  it  is  held  and  enjoyed."  The  chief 
justice,  with  whom  concurred  Justices  Nelson, 
Field  imd  Clifford,  delivered  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion. He  strenuously  maintained  his  former  views, 
as  did  also  Justices  Field  and  Clifford,  in  separate 
opinions.  The  burden  of  their  argument  was, 
that  the  constitution  forbade  any  state  to  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  aad 
granted  to  the  government  only  the  right  to  coin 
this  gold  and  silver,  and  regulate  the  value  thereof 
and  of  foreign  coin.  And  while  the  power  to 
emit  treasury  notes  was  conceded  as  one  means  of 
borrowing  money,  yet  that  congress  had  no  right 
to  make  such  notes  money,  or  legal  tender  aa 
money.    Mr.  Justice  Clifford  showed  that  the 
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words  "and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  "  were  originallj  reported  in  article  seven, 
in  the  draft  of  the  constitution  as  submitted  to 
the  convention.  Mr.  Morris  moved  to  strike  the 
clause  out  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary, 
and  a  vicious  suggestion  of  a  power  which  would 
be  unquestionably  used  anyhow  without  it.  Mr. 
Madison  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
clause  remain,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  hurtful 
power  to  make  such  bills  legal  tender,  but  finally 
voted  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  clause  entirely, 
as  was  done,  as  eliminating  even  a  *' pretext  for  a 
paper  currency,  and  particviarly  for  making  the 
bUie  a  tender  either  for  public  or  priviite  debts"  with- 
out disabling  the  government  from  the  use  of 
treasury  notes.  John  Jat  Ekox. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  Thf. - 

L  Colonial  Hutobt.  1.  Discovery,  It  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  here  the  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  for  the 
existence  of  the  United  States  is  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Co- 
lumbus (see  America),  and,  in  the  second  place, 
and  yet  much  more  directly,  to  the  discoveries 
of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  in  141^  and  1498. 
There  are  but  scanty  records  of  their  voyages; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Sebastian  safled  along 
the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  from 
parallel  88''  (Vurginia)  to  its  northern  limit.  As 
both  were  in  the  service  of  the  English  king,  and 
Sebastian  was  probably  born  in  Bristol,  England, 
their  discoveries  were  the  foundation  of  the  En- 
glish claims  in  North  America.  —  The  discovery 
of  the  coast  further  south  was  mainly  due  to  voy- 
ages from  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  Florida,  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
1512;  and  in  1528  Narvaez  secured  a  temporary 
foothold  on  its  northwest  coast.  In  1520  Ayllon 
discovered  the  coast  of  what  is  now  South  Caro- 
lina; and  in  1524  Verrazzani,  an  independent  voy- 
ager in  the  service  of  France,  filled  up  most  of 
the  gaps  by  exploring  the  coast  from  the  southern 
border  of  North  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
thus  quite  certain  that  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
and  gulT  of  Mexico  was  fairly  well  known  in  1524. 
There  has  always  been  a  strong  suspicion,  how- 
ever, that  the  Atlantic  coast  was  just  as  well 
known  years  before  1524,  by  the  voyages  of  Cor- 
tereal  in  1500,  and  of  other  forgotten  sailors  before 
and  after  him.  It  is  asserted,  for  example,  that  a 
planisphere,  dating  from  1502,  has  been  discovered 
(1888)  at  Modena,  in  the  archives  of  the  Este  fam- 
ily, and  that  it  gives  the  outline  of  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States,  including  Florida. 
There  has  even  been  a  disposition,  in  some  quar- 
ters, to  deny  the  claims  of  Columbus  as  a  discov- 
erer, and  to  make  him  also  a  mere  reproducer  of 
the  work  of  unknown  predecessors.  However 
this  may  be,  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States  can  not  look  back  further  than  Columbus' 
discovery  for  the  causes  of  the  country's  exist- 
ence. The  discovery  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  else- 
where treated.    (See  Northwest  BoimDABT. ) — 


All  this  work  was  confined  to  the  seacoast,  and  no- 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  interior  for  nearly  a 
century,  with  a  single  remarkable  exception,  the 
most  extraordinary  episode  in  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  1589  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  with  a  Spanish  force,  landed  at  Tampa 
bay,  marched  north  into  what  is  now  northern 
(Georgia,  thence  back  to  Mobile,  and  thence  north- 
west into  Arkansas,  discovering  and  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  in  April,  1541,  near  the  present  south- 
erly boundary  of  Tennessee.  After  nearly  cross- 
ing Arkansas,  he  moved  down  the  Washita  river 
to  the  Mississippi.  Here  he  died,  in  May,  1542, 
and  the  remnants  of  his  force  built  boats,  in  which 
they  reached  Mexico.  With  the  exception  of  this- 
quixotic  affair,  and  a  few  expeditions  sent  north- 
ward by  the  Spanish  governors  of  Mexico  into 
what  is  now  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  in- 
terior of  North  America  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
touched: the  ocean  was  the  base  of  operations  for 
all  the  early  discoverers.  —  2.  ColonieaUon.  The 
colonization  of  the  central  belt  of  North  America, 
now  covered  by  the  United  States,  was  essayed  at 
different  times  by  five  nations  of  Europe,  En- 
gland, France,  Spain,  Holland  and  Sweden.  The 
details  of  these  attempts  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  the  various  colonies  referred  to  below. 
It  is  intended  here  only  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  Great  Britain  gradually  ousted  the  other 
sovereignties  from  this  particular  territory,  and 
formed  here  a  chain  of  thirteen  homogeneous  colo- 
nies of  her  own,  fitted  for  subsequent  coalescence 
into  a  nation.  —  The  claim  of  Spain  to  the  whole 
of  the  two  Americas,  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull  in 
1408,  was  respected  by  other  nations  until  they 
were  touched  by  the  influences  of  the  reformation. 
In  1562  an  unsuccessful  colony  of  French  Hugue- 
nots was  planted  at  Port  Royal,  and  this  part  of 
the  continent  was  named  Carolina,  in  honor  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France.  In  1564  a  more  success- 
ful colony  was  planted  on  the  St  John's  river,  in 
northern  Floridia;  but  this  was  extirpated  by  the 
Spaniards  under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity. 
There  were  no  further  attempts  at  colonization  by 
French  Protestants ;  and  the  energies  of  Spain 
were  bent  toward  the  richer  regions  of  Mexico 
and  South  America;  so  that  central  North  Amer- 
ica remained  uncolonized.  —  England  was  now 
controlled  by  the  reformation;  a  new  era  of  men- 
tal and  physical  activity  was  opening ;  and  her 
policy  was  taking  a  line  of  pronounced  opposition 
to  Spain.  Her  connection  with  the  new  woHd 
had  been  kept  up  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries;  and  in  1578  her  prelim- 
inary failures  in  the  process  of  colonization  were 
begun.  In  that  year,  and  in  1588,  two  unsuccess- 
ful voyages  were  made  to  North  America  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  half- 
brother,  under  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1584,  under  a  new  patent,  Raleigh  sent  out  two 
small  vessels  under  Amidas  and  Barlow.  Tliey 
explored  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  reported 
so  favorably  that  Queen  Elizabeth  named  the 
country  Virginia,  as  a  token  of  the  favor  of  the 


North  Carolina:  it  was  starved  out  in  a  year.  In 
1587  he  established  another  at  the  same  place:  it 
had  disappeared,  when  it  was  searched  for  three 
years  afterward,  and  has  never  since  been  heard 
of.  Raleigh's  ill  success  discouraged  him  and 
others,  and  there  were  no  further  individual  ef- 
forts at  English  colonization.  English  voyagers 
still  skirted  the  coast  and  trafficked  with  the  Indi- 
ans, but  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury there  was  not  an  English  colonist  in  North 
America.  —  English  colonization  was  forced  by 
the  general  poverty  and  discontent  of  the  English 
lower  classes ;  but  English  statesmen  wisely  in- 
trusted the  execution  of  the  work  to  Joint-stock 
companies.  Two  companies  were  formed,  and 
were  chartered  by  one  patent  of  James  I.,  dated 
April  10,  1606.  To  the  London  company,  com- 
posed of  merchants  and  gentlemen  in  and  near 
London,  was  granted  the  Atlantic  coast  between 
north  latitude  84°  and  41",  that  is,  from  about 
Cape  Fear  to  Long  Island.  To  the  Plymouth 
company,  whose  members  lived  in  the  west  of 
England,  was  granted  the  coast  between  north 
latitude  88°  and  45°,  that  is,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine. 
From  the  Potomac  to  Long  Island,  where  the  two 
grants  conflicted,  neither  company  was  to  plant 
a  settlement  within  100  miles  of  a  settlement  pre- 
vioxisly  planted  by  the  other.  The  western  extent 
of  both  grants  was  indefinite.  —  The  patent  prac- 
tically reserved  to  the  crown  all  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, and  gave  the  nominal  ruling  bodies,  the 
councils,  little  or  no  power.  But  it  contained  the 
following  important  clause,  which  was  always 
rated  as  more  significant  by  the  colonists  than 
by  the  crown :  **  And  we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  declare  by  these  presents  that  all 
and  every  the  persons,  being  our  subjects,  which 
shall  dwell  and  inhabit  within  every  or  any  of 
the  said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  and 
every  of  their  children,  which  shall  happeif  to  be 
bom  within  any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the 
said  several  colonies  and  plantations,  shall  have 
and  enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises  and  immunities, 
within  any  of  our  other  dominions,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
bom  within  this  our  realm  of  England,  or  any 
other  of  our  said  dominions."  The  intention  of 
this  royal  advertisement  and  contract  for  the  en- 
coiiragement  of  emigration  always  seemed  to  the 
colonists  too  plain  for  argument.  The  ingenuity  of 
crown  lawyers  was  easily  able  to  convince  the 
crown,  in  after  years,  that  there  were  many 
''liberties,  franchises  and  immunities,"  extorted 
from  the  crown  by  English  subjects,  which  did 
not  extend  to  the  colonists.  But  the  colonists  were 
never  convinced,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  have  been  convinced.  —  The 
patent  also  contained  a  provision,  that,  if  any 
resident  of  the  colonies  should  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  from 
the  crown,  his  ship  and  "nil  hifr  goods  and  chat- 


no  higher  conception  of  colonization  than  the  other 
governments  of  the  time,  and  that  its  purpose  was 
"  to  monopolize  the  consumption  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  carriage  of  their  produce."  (This  branch 
of  the  subject  is  fully  treated  under  Natigatton 
Laws.)  —  The  Plymouth  company,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  fix  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  river  in  1607,  did  no  colonizing  for 
itself,  and  in  1630  received  a  new  charter,  cover- 
ing the  territory  between  north  latitude  40?  and 
48'',  that  18,  from  about  Philadelphia  to  Cape 
Breton  island.  This  charter  was  also  siurendered 
to  the  crown  in  1685;  but,  before  the  surrender, 
the  company  had  made  the  grants  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  several  colonies  of  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  (see 
their  names),  and  the  unauthorized  settlement  had 
been  begun,  which  became  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  (See  its  name.)  Massachusetts  was  at 
first  two  colonies,  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay;  and  Connecticut,  in  like  manner,  was  duaL 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  It  is  notable  that 
only  two  of  these  six  colonies,  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  company.  The  first  settlement  in 
the  company's,  territory,  at  Pljrmouth,  Dec.  21, 
1620,  was  made  without  the  company's  permission 
or  knowledge,  and  the  two  Connecticut  colonies 
and  Rhode  Island  were  equally  unauthorized. 
After  the  dissolution^f  the  company,  the  crown 
reduced  the  number  of  colonies  to  four,  by  consoli- 
dation, and  chartered  these  at  various  times. — 
The  London  company  was  more  active  and  suc- 
cessful. Its  first  expedition  fixed  the  first  per- 
manent English  colony  in  North  America  at 
Jamestown,  in  the  present  state  of  Virginia,  May 
13, 1607.  In  1609  it  received  a  new  charter,  limiting 
its  territory  to  the  present  states  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina.  By  the  subsequent 
creation  of  the  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Carolina 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  reduced  to  the 
area  which  it  covered  as  a  state.  (See  Vikoikia, 
Territories.)  In  1624  the  London  company  was 
deprived  of  its  charter,  and  Virginia  became  a  royal 
province ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  not  deprived 
of  the  privileges  which  the  company  had  granted 
them.  —  The  grant  of  land  for  the  new  col<my  of 
Maryland  in  1683  was  carved  out  of  the  Virginia 
jurisdiction,  and  so  was  the  northern  half  of  the 
grant  of  Carolina  in  1668.  (See  North  Caroldca. ) 
But,  in  the  latter  case,  the  grant  extended  far  to 
the  south  of  the  original  grant  to  the  London 
company,  covering  the  old  French  claims  to 
"Carolina."  The  Spaniards  felt  no  more  amica- 
bly toward  the  new  than  toward  the  old  intruders, 
but  were  unable  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  same 
summary  fashicm,  and  submitted  to  the  intrusion. 
In  1782  the  last  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies, 
(Georgia,  was  carved  out  of  South  Carolina  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida;  and  at  the 
peace  of  1768  it  was  extended  a  little  further  south, 
to  its  present  southern  boimdari'.  —  Holland  and 
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'Sweden  were  the  only  powers  which  disputed  the 
territory  of  the  inchoate  nation  with  England, 
and  their  attempts  were  confined  to  the  region  of 
three  degrees  between  the  specific  grants  to  the 
two  English  companies,  from  about  Philadelphia 
to  Long  Island.  The  attempt  of  the  Swedes  may 
be  briefly  dismissed :  it  was  never  supported  ear- 
nestly by  the  mother  country,  and  fell  like  an  un- 
supported forlorn  hope  after  the  first  assault.  It  was 
located  in  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  but  with 
efficient  support  from  home  would  have  grounded 
a  fair  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  present  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Unsupported,  it  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  Dutch  to  the  north,  who  conquered  and 
annexed  it  in  1655.  All  the  present  middle  states 
thus  became  Dutch.  —  Holland  claimed  the  coast 
line  explored  in  1609  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  En- 
glishman in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company.  It  extended. from  Chesapeake  bay  to 
the  Hudson  river,  and  up  that  river  to  where 
Albany  now  stands.  To  this  they  added  claims, 
by  exploration  or  conquest  from  the  Indians  or 
Swedes,  to  Long  Island,  the  territory  west  and 
northwest  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut  rivers.  In 
1621  all  this  territory,  under  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands,  was  granted  by  Holland  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  company,  which  colonized  and  gov- 
erned it  for  forty  years.  In  1664,  Charles  II. 
granted  the  territory  comprised  in  New  Neth- 
erlands to  his  brother,  duke  of  York,  who  took 
possession  at  once  by  force.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were  made  separate  colonies.  (See  their 
names.)  In  1681  Pennsylvania  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate colony,  and  Delaware  remained  united  with 
it,  by  very  loose  ties,  until  the  revolution.  (See 
their  names.) — The  central  zone  of  North  Amer- 
ica seems  made  for  a  great  nation,  and  the  English 
people  had  thus  seized  the  whole  of  its  vantage 
ground,  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  first  the  seizure 
was  made  almost  at  one  blow  and  without  opposi- 
tion, so  far  as  regarded  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  coast;  and  the  natural  pressure  of 
these  upon  the  centre  had  begun  the  last  stage  of 
the  work,  when  it  was  hastened  by  force  in  1664. 
The  last  rival  then  disappeared  from  the  coast,  and 
the  whole  gateway  to  an  imperial  domain  was  in 
Snglish  hands.  —  3.  Colonial  Development,  The 
disturbed  state  of  England  during  the  forty  years 
following  the  landing  of  the  settlers  at  Plymouth, 
undoubtedly  contributed  very  essentially  to  the 
growth  of  the  colonies.  At  first,  while  the  high 
church  party  controlled  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  England,  dissenters  of  every  grade  of 
intensity,  from  the  low  church  puritan  to  the  in- 
dependent, found  safe  refuge  in  New  England, 
and  increased  the  population  of  this  section.  In 
this  manner  about  20,000  persons  emigrated  in  the 
eleven  years,  169(M1.  When  the  high  church 
party  went  down,  and  when  the  Presbjrterians 
suffered  a  like  misfortune,  their  iidherent«  found 
refuge  in  the  colonies  to  the  southward.  In  either 
case  the  emigration  was  itself  a  protest  against  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  England,  which  came 


little  short  of  rebellion :  it  was  the  only  substitute 
for  force.  —  It  is  certain*  however,  that  the  won- 
derful increase  in  the  population  of  the  colonies 
was  due  to  the  natural  vis  generandi  of  the  race, 
set  loose  in  a  boundless  and  fertile  territory,  rather 
than  to  persecution  and  immigration.  As  soon  as 
statistics  began  to  make  any  approach  to  accuracy, 
it  became  evident  that  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies was  doubling  steadily  once  in  twenty-five 
years.  And  yet  Franklin,  a  man  of  cautious  esti- 
mate, could  write  as  follows,  in  1751 :  **  There  are 
supposed  to  be  now  upward  of  one  million  English 
souls  in  North  America,  though  it  is  thought  scarce 
eighty  thousand  have  been  brought  over  sea." 
Whether  this  estimate  be  well  or  ill  founded,  it 
shows  the  belief  at  the  time  that  the  old  English 
people  had  not  been  transferred  to  America,  but 
that  a  new  English  people  had  grown  up  there 
from  a  small  seed.  —  But,  in  spite  of  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  seed,  its  peculiar  character, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  transfer,  were  of  enormous 
weight  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  colored  all  the  subsequent  order  of  events. 
The  original  settlers  were  to  frame  the  institutions 
of  the  new  nation,  to  cast  the  mould  in  which 
their  descendants  were  to  be  developed.  In  doing 
the  work,  they  were  controlled  by  the  lurking 
and  generally  unconscious  feeling  of  incipient  re- 
bellion under  which  they  had  emigrated.  Their 
minds  naturally  reverted  to  the  traditions  of  their 
race ;  they  rejected  most  of  the  forms  of  class 
supremacy  which  they  had  found  so  troublesome 
at  home ;  and  in  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
they  established  as  near  an  approach  to  democracy 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  privileges  of  the  people  were  se- 
cure only  under  the  charter  governments  of  New 
England.  In  what  might  be  called  the  palatine 
governments,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  (at  first)  New  Jersey  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  which  the  crown  resigned  the  domin- 
ion of  the  colony  to  a  palatine,  or  proprietor,  the 
patents  were  very  full  and  liberal  in  enumerating 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  people  were 
always  more  ready  to  assert  them  against  a  pro- 
prietor than  against  the  king.  In  the  Carolinas 
(see  North  Carolina)  the  proprietors  attempted 
to  establish  a  privileged  aristocracy,  but  were  de- 
feated by  popular  opposition.  In  the  royal  colonies. 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  in  which  any 
struggle  had  to  be  leveled  at  the  king's  vicegerent, 
the  tender  plant  of  popular  privilege  was  effectu- 
ally shielded  by  the  distance  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  and  by  the  uniform  contempt 
of  the  mother  country  for  the  colonies.  The  for- 
mer furnished  special  safeguards,  but  the  latter 
was  a  general  safeguard.  A  timely  creation  of  a 
number  of  American  peerages,  with  grants  of 
land,  and  with  hereditary  privileges,  even  if  only 
in  the  royal  colonies,  would  have  vitally  altered 
the  conditions  of  the  new  country,  and  would 
have  immensely  increased  the  difticulties  of  the 
final  revolution.      It  must  be  evident  that  this 


America,  but  it  had  an  implacable  oppoDent  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  ruling  class  in  England. 
Thus,  from  various  influences  the  thirteen  com- 
monwealths which  grew  up  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  were  of  a  generally  democratic 
character.  They  varied  only  in  degree,  from 
the  highly  democratic  charter  commonwealths, 
through  the  scarcely  less  democratic  palatine  com- 
monwealths, to  the  royal  commonwealths,  in 
which  democracy  maintained  itself  successfully 
against  the  feeble  opposition  of  a  distant  king. 
There  were  some  limitations  on  the  elective  fran- 
chise; there  were,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  order ;  but 
hereditary  privilege,  with  all  its  powerful  influ- 
ences on  politics,  was  a  complete  blank  in  the 
colonies.  The  unwisdom  of  the  English  ruling 
class,  its  disdainful  refusal  to  recognize  any  equal 
class  in  the  new  country,  had  resulted  in  the 
spread  of  democracy  over  all  America.  —  During 
the  first  period  of  their  development,  the  colonies 
had  little  or  no  political  connection  with  one  an- 
other., but  were  loosely  united  by  a  common  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  Each  colony  lived  its  own 
life,  uncontrolled  by  any  or  by  all  of  the  other 
colonies.  These  are  the  circumstances  on  which 
has  been  built  the  theory  of  ''state  sovereignty." 
(See  that  title.)  They  are  admitted,  but  not  the 
consequences  which  are  sought  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  evident  that 
all  the  materials  for  a  new  nation  were  here  pres- 
ent in  chaos,  waiting  for  the  blow  which  should 
crystallize  them  into  permanent  form.  (See  Na- 
tion.) So  long  as  there  were  no  controlling  com- 
mon interests,  the  repelling  force  between  individ- 
ual colonies  showed  itself  rather  in  inaction  than 
in  action,  rather  by  a  negation  of  union  than  by 
positive  and  individual  commonwealth  assertion. 
Just  as  rapidly  as  the  importance  of  public  action 
increased,  just  so  surely  did  the  signs  of  union 
multiply.  They  were  naturally  confined  at*  first 
to  the  homogeneous  New  England  colonies,  which 
united  for  a  time  in  1648.  (See  New  England 
Union.)  When  the  French  wars  fairly  opened, 
after  1689,  the  middle  colonies  began  to  take  part 
with  the  New  England  colonies  in  their  expedi- 
tions against  the  Canadian  strongholds.  Finally, 
when  the  great  French  and  Indian  war  broke  out, 
common  interests  brought  all  the  colonies  into 
something  like  common  action.  (See  Wars,  I.) 
South  Carolina  troops  were  with  Washington  at 
Fort  Necessity ;  and  wherever  troops  from  differ- 
ent colonies  came  together,  as  they  frequently  did 
thereafter,  they  learned  to  use  the  common  name 
"  provincials"  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
British  troops.  There  was  even  a  promising  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  formal  union  of  the 
colonies  in  1754.  (See  Albany  Plan  of  Union.) 
—  A  more  successful  attempt  to  unite  the  colonies 
was  made  in  1765.  (See  Stamp  Act  Congress.) 
It  was  due  to  the  first  attempt  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  impose  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies 
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crown  to  all  emigrants  to  America,  that  ibey 
should  "enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises  and  immu- 
nities," *'to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they 
had  been  abiding  and  bom  within  this  our  realm 
of  England."  Certainly  the  people  of  England 
had  secured,  as  at  least  one  of  their  "  liberties, 
franchises  and  immunities,"  the  right  to  be  taxed 
by  their  own  parliaments,  not  by  a  foreign  parlia- 
ment or  by  the  crown.  The  colonies  accordinglr 
claimed  the  same  for  themselves ;  none  of  them 
was  able  to  maintain  it  individually ;  and  they 
drifted  together  in  common  action.  —  The  action 
of  the  congress  of  1765  was  altogether  advisory 
and  deliberative,  not  legislative,  and  had  only  the 
effect  of  accustoming  the  colonists  to  the  idea  of 
union.  The  case  was  much  the  same  with  the 
first  continental  congress  of  1774.  But  events 
were  moving  rapidly.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  were  not  guaranteed  at  all 
in  the  royal  colonies,  except  by  the  original  prom- 
ise of  the  crown;  that  they  were  considerably 
better  secured  in  the  palatine,  or  proprietary,  col- 
onies;  and  that  they  were  best  secured  in  the 
charter  colonies  of  New  England.  When,  there- 
fore, the  crown  and  parliament  chose,  or  were 
forced,  to  attack  the  rights  of  Massachusetts,  one 
of  the  charter  colonies,  the  attack  was  felt  by  all, 
and  all  united  to  resist  it.  When  the  second  con- 
tinental congress  met,  in  1775,  the  struggle  had 
taken  the  shape  of  force,  and  the  congress  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  action,  not  to  deliberation. 
(See  Congress,  Continental;  Revolution: 
Flag  )  —  In  theory,  the  second  congress  was  ex- 
actly like  the  first,  a  meeting  of  committees  from 
thirteen  independent  commonwealths,  without 
any  authority  to  act  except  what  was  formally 
given  to  each  delegation  by  its  own  common- 
wealth. But  in  practice  the  case  was  radically 
different.  The  congress  became  a  revolutionair 
national  assembly,  and  seized  all  the  powers  of 
national  government ;  and  the  authority  for  the 
seizure  was  not  in  any  grant  of  power  by  the 
states,  but  in  the  acquiescence  and  support  of 
the  people  at  large.  It  is  trae  that  the  people 
universally  desired  the  retention  of  state  lines 
in  the  organization  of  the  new  nation;  but  the 
retention  was  due  to  the  will  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  not  to  the  will  of  any  or  all  of  the 
states.  If  the  mass  of  the  people  had  desired 
it,  congress  would  have  blotted  out  or  ignored 
state  lines,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Vermont,  and 
any  individual  state  would  have  been  as  power- 
less against  congress  as  against  the  crown.  The 
states,  then,  owe  their  existence  as  states,  orig- 
inally and  continuously,  to  the  will  of  a  people 
practically  unanimous  on  that  subject.  It  is  very 
true  that  this  national  people  can  express  its  will 
only  with  the  very  greatest  difliculty,  and  tiien 
mainly  by  acquiescence  or  resistance;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that,  when  it  has  been  necessary,  as 
in  1775  and  1787-9,  when  the  usual  machinery  of 
state  government  has  failed,  the  national  people 
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baa  found  a  way  to  express  its  will,  and  its  wiU 
has  been  obeyed.  The  statement  of  conflicting 
-views  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  "  sovereignty  **  of 
the  United  States  is  necessarily  reserved  to  a  sub- 
sequent section  of  this  article :  but  the  reasons 
above  assigned  will  explain  why  this  scries  of 
articles  holds  that  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  mass  of  the  people;  and 
that  state  and  national  governments  and  constitu- 
tions owe  their  existence  to  the  will  of  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty,  and  hold  from  it.  This  has 
seemed  to  the  writer  the  only  theory  which  can 
account  in  an  orderly  manner  for  the  successive 
changes  of  national  government :  it  makes  the 
continental  congress  a  legal,  even  if  revolutionary, 
exponent  of  the  general  popular  will;  the-articles 
of  confederation  a  valid  system  for  its  time,  even 
if  unnecessarily  ratified  by  the  state  legislatures; 
and  the  convention  of  1787  a  legitimate  exponent 
of  the  general  popular  will  to  have  a  change  of 
government,  in  spite  of  the  state  legislatures,  but 
without  sacrificing  the  states.  Any  other  theory 
makes  the  continental  congress  a  clique  of  daring 
usurpers,  seizing  national  power  in  defiance  of  the 
de  jure  sovereignties,  the  states ;  the  articles  of 
confederation  a  similar  successful  usurpation  by 
the  state  legislatures,  to  which  their  common- 
wealths had  granted  no  powers  to  make  any  such 
league;  and  the  constitution  itself  a  eantra  usurpa- 
tion by  an  illegal  convention,  condoned  by  the 
tardy  ratifications  of  state  conventions.   (See  Con- 

OBBSS,    GoirmVENTAL;    CONFBDERATIOK,    AbTI- 

ciiES  OF;  OoiTVBNTioN  OF  1787.)  Either  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  is  in  the  mass  of 
the  people,  divided  into  states  by  its  own  will;  or 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States  must 
be  abandoned  as  only  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue. 
—  II.  Natiokal  History.  1.  1775-89.  If  we 
take  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  force  in  the 
struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  the  fight  at  Lexington,  April  10, 1775,  as 
the  signal  for  the  transformation  of  congress  into 
a  revolutionary  national  assembly,  the  people  of 
the  "  United  Colonies  "  were  still  nominally  imder 
the  rule  of  Gkorge  III.  for  more  than  a  year 
thereafter.  Congress  still  addressed  them  and 
spoke  of  them  as  ''his  majesty's  most  faithful 
subjects  in  these  colonies,"  even  while  it  was  ex- 
horting them  to  kill  the  soldiers  sent  to  America 
by  his  majesty.  When  the  royal  proclamation  of 
Aug.  28, 1775,  charged  them  with ''  forgetting  the 
allegiance  wliich  they  owed  to  the  power  that  had 
protected  and  sustained  them,"  the  congress,  in  its 
answer  of  the  following  Dec.  6,  defined  its  position 
thus  skillfully:  "  What  allegiance  is  U  that  we  for- 
get? Allegiance  to  parliament?  We  never  owed— 
we  never  owned  it.  Allegiance  to  our  king  ?  Our 
words  have  ever  avowed  it,  our  conduct  has  ever 
been  consistent  with  it."  When,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  king  was  irrevocably  committed  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  congress, 
July  4,  1776,  abolished  the  royal  authority  for- 
ever. (See  DscLARATioir  of  Independence, 
Au^soiANCE.)  In  1778  the  new  nation  was  recog- 
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nized  by  France,  and  in  1788,  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  struggle,  it  was 
recognized  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  (See 
Rbyoltjtion,  American,  and,  for  the  terms  of 
the  recognition.  State  Sovebeiontt.) — The  con- 
gress retained  its  position  as  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment for  six  years,  1775-81,  though  its  power 
was  constantly  decreasing  during  the  last  half  of 
the  period.  In  1781  it  passed,  without  a  jar,  into 
the  new  government  under  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. This  purported  to  be  a  pure  federation, 
a  league  of  sovereign  states,  and  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  useless  and  dangerous.  In  1787  a  federal 
convention  was  extorted  from  the  state  legisla- 
tures and  congress  by  a  general  concurrence  of 
the  popular  will.  It  framed  the  constitution, 
which  was  ratified  by  state  conventions  and  be- 
came the  basis  of  a  new  national  government. 
(See  CoNORBss,  Continental;  Confederation, 
Articles  of,  and  Territordbb  for  the  delay  in 
ratifying  them;  Convention  of  1787;  Constitu- 
tion.)—2.  The  FederdlieU,  178^1801.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  new  government, 
parties  had  already  been  developed,  though  the 
line  of  division  was  not  permanently  preserved. 
All  who  had  supported  the  new  constitution  took 
the  name  of  federalists,  as  those  who  opposed  it 
took  the  name  of  anti-federalists.  The  anti-fed-. 
eraJists,  as  a  distinct  party,  disappeared  as  soon 
as  the  new  government  was  fairly  organized,  and 
the  federalists  were  left  in  undisputed  control  of 
national  affairs.  But  the  latter  party  contained 
many  members,  particularly  in  Vu^^ia,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  growth  of  national  power  at 
the  expense  of  state  power,  and  to  strong  govern- 
ment or  class  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual.  These  coalesced  into  a  new  party  of 
constitutional  opposition,  the  democratic-repub- 
lican party,  which  grew  stronger  all  through  this 
period,  until,  in  1801,  it  finally  overthrew  the  fed- 
eral party.  (See  Anti-Fbderal  Party;  Feder- 
al Party,  I. ;  Democratic-Republican  Party, 
I.,  II.';  Construction;  Hamilton;  Jefferson.) 
— In  July,  1788,  when  the  ninth  state  had  ratified 
the  constitution,  the  congress  of  the  confederation 
had  named  New  York  city  as  the  place,  and  March 
4, 1789,  as  the  time,  for  the  organization  of  the 
new  government.  Difi^culty  of  travel,  and  the 
slovenly  habits  learned  under  the  confederacy, 
delayed  the  organization  until  April  6,  when  a 
quorum  of  both  houses  was  obtained  to  count  the 
electoral  votes.  Until  1804  the  electors  simply 
voted  for  two  persons,  without  specifying  the  vote 
for  president  and  vice-president.  (See  Electors.  ) 
In  this  case,  Washington  was  found  to  have  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  became  president,  and  John 
Adams,  having  the  next  largest  vote,  became  vice- 
president.  (In  all  cases  imder  this  article,  for 
electoral  votes  see  the  article  Electoral  Votes; 
for  cabinets,  see  Administrations;  for  brief  biog- 
raphies, see  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned.) 
—  The  federalists,  with  very  little  opposition,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  new  government  by  acts 
defining  the  powers  of  the  various  departmentSy 
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and  organizing  inferior  courts  and  territories. 
Their  work  was  so  well  done  that  it  still  forms 
the  skeleton  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Two  other  measures,  involving  the  first 
broad  construction  of  the  powers  of  congress, 
provoked  a  warmer  opposition.  The  organization 
of  a  national  bank  (see  Bakk  Comtbovebsibs, 
II.),  and  the  assumption  of  state  debts  (see  Fi- 
kancb;  Capital,  National),  resulted  in  the  rise 
of  the  republican  party,  under  Jefferson.  Never- 
theless, the  result  of  the  presidential  election  of 
1792  was  the  same  as  that  of  1789.— Foreign 
affairs  now  began  to  control  American  politics, 
for  the  French  revolution  had  begun  its  destruc- 
tive course,  and  the  republicans,  and  still  more 
the  democrats,  were  in  pronounced  sympaChy  with 
it.  (See  Genet,  Citizen;  Deicocratic  Clubs.) 
England  had  begun  a  systematic  effort  to  drive 
American  commerce  into  her  own  harbors,  and 
the  republicans  were  anxious  to  begin  a  war  of 
commercial  restrictions  against  her(8ee£](BABGO, 
I.);  but  this  question  was  put  to  rest  for  ten  years 
by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1794-5.  (See  Jat's 
iStBATT.)  French  agents,  however,  continued  to 
interfere  in  American  politics,  and  diplomatic 
difficulties  with  France  continued  through  the 
following  tenn.  — -Vermont  was  admitted  as  a  state 
.  in  1791,  Kentucky  in  1792,  and  Tennessee  in  1796. 
(See  their  names.)  The  rest  of  the  western  border 
was  the  occasion  of  more  difficulty.  Travel  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  for  the  roads  were  so  bad 
as  to  be  almost  worse  than  no  roads;  internal  mi- 
gration was  slow;  the  Indhm  title  to  lands  west 
of  Pennsylvania  was  not  extinguished;  and  bor- 
der lawlessness  was  as  ready  to  oppose  national 
laws  as  to  attack  the  Indians.  In  1794  it  became 
necessary  to  march  a  militia  force  into  western 
Pennsylvania  to  suppress  disorders.  (See  Whis- 
ky Insubbbction.)  a  war  with  the  Miamis  re- 
sulted in  their  defeat  and  their  cession  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Ohio  in  1795;  and  in  the  same  year, 
by  Jay's  treaty,  the  British  gave  up  the  forts  in 
the  northwest  territory,  which  they  had  held  for 
twelve  years  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1788. 
Emigration  to  Ohio  increased  at  once,  and  the 
movement  of  American  population  was  turned 
finally  Upward  the  northwest  territory.  —  During 
Washington's  second  term,  party  division  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  the  republican  members  of  the 
cabinet  successively  retired,  and  the  administrar 
tion  became  altogether  federalist.  In  1796  Wash- 
ington refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term 
(see  Fabewell  Addbesses),  and  John  Adams 
was  elected  president.  Jefferson,  however,  ran 
ahead  of  the  other  federalists,  and  became  vice- 
president.  Adams'  single  term  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  at  home  and  abroad.  The  United  States 
came  to  the  verge  of  war  with  France  (see  X  Y  Z 
Mission),  and  the  federal  majority  in  congress 
seized  the  opportunity  to  enact  dangerous  laws 
for  their  own  partisan  advantage.  (See  Alien 
AND  Sedition  Laws.)  Opposition  in  congress 
was  so  evidently  hopeless  that  the  republican  lead- 
ers at  first  attempted  to  use  the  state  legislatures 
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But  the  presidential  election  of  1800  proved  to  be 
a  surer  instrument:  the  federal  party  was  defeated, 
and  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  There  were  some 
points  which  were  settled  with  great  difficulty 
(see  Disputed  Elections,  I. ;  EuBcroBa,  YL), 
but  the  main  question  had  been  settled  for  the 
time:  the  people,  as  yet,  preferred  that  power 
should  not  be  granted  to  the  federal  govemment 
at  the  expense  of  the  states.  (In  general,  see 
Fedbbal  Pabtt,  I.,  Democbatic-Rbpublican 
Pabty,  I..  II.).  —  8.  Tft«  Eepubiieant,  1801-29. 
The  methods  of  the  govemment  of  the  United 
States  were  altogether  the  same  after  1801  as  be- 
fore: the  constructive  skill  of  the  federallata  had 
planned  them  so  wisely  that  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  folly  to  drop  them.  But  its  apirit  had 
changed,  and  the  change  was  quickly  reflected  by 
the  states.  Democracy  had  got  the  bit  in  its  teeth; 
the  hand  of  the  federalists  had  not  been  heavy 
enough  to  control  it.  In  every  state  outside  of 
New  England,  all  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  vote 
were  gradually  swept  away,  with  the  exception  of 
residence  qualifications;  and  all  connection  be- 
tween state  and  church  was  severed.  It  became 
the  fashion  to  think,  talk  and  act  more  freely,  and 
with,  less  subservience  to  the  prejudices  of  the  in- 
dividual's class  or  creed.  In  this  sense  the  **  rev- 
olution of  1800"  has  never  gone  backward,  every 
party,  court,  church  and  person  in  the  United 
States  feels  the  infiuence  of  the  force  which  was 
then  loosed.  —  In  foreign  aifairs,  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministrations were  marked  by  a  war  with  Tripoli 
(see  Algebinb  Wab),  and  a  revival  of  the  com- 
mercial difficulties  with  Great  Britain.  (See  £m- 
baboo.)  These  latter  continued  through  Jeffer- 
son's administrations,  and  into  those  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  culminated  in  the  war  of  1S12.  (See 
Wabs,  IV. ;  Convention,  Habtfobd.)  No  part 
of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  is  so 
weak  as  this  period,  for  the  negation  of  national 
sovereignty  in  internal  affairs  carried  with  it  im- 
potence in  foreign  intercourse.  (See  Nation.) 
In  1807  the  British  frigate  ''Leopard"  stopped 
and  searched  the  United  States  frigate  "  Chesa- 
peake," and  took  from  her  four  seamen,  claimed 
to  be  deserters;  and  the  only  retaliation  was  a 
proclamation  ordering  British  armed  vessels  to 
quit  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  —  In  domes- 
tic affairs,  Jefferson's  first  administration  was 
marked  by  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  in  1808 
(see  Annexations,  I.),  which  more  than  doubled 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Four  years 
afterward,  in  1807,  Fulton  produced  a  usable 
steamboat,  and  within  four  years  the  building  of 
steamboats  on  western  waters  had  begun.  Ful- 
ton's invention  carried  emigration  far  more  rap- 
idly into  the  northwest  territory,  and  through  it 
to  Louisiana.  But  Jefferson's  second  term^  said 
John  Randolph,  was  like  the  lean  kine,  and  ate 
up  the  fatness  of  the  first  It  was  disturbed,  to  a 
dangerous  extent,  by  the  distress  and  diacontent 


produced  in  New  England  by  the  restrictive  sys- 
tern.  (See  Embargo,  II. ;  Secession,  I. ;  Henbt 
PocuMENTS.)  The  newly  acquired  MissiBBippi 
Tiver  became  the  route  of  a  mysterious  expedition, 
under  the  late  vice-president,  Burr,  which  excited 
^general  fears  for  the  safety  of  Louisiana.  (See 
BuKR.)  Jefferson's  second  term  ended  unhappily, 
^with  a  general  suspension  of  commerce,  discon- 
tent, distrust  and  uncertainty,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Madison.  — During  Madisou's  first  term 
the  embargo  system  passed  by  successive  stages 
into  open  war  against  Great  Britain.  (See  ^- 
BABOO,  III.-V. ;  Wabs,  IV.)  The  war  achieved 
none  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  begun,  but 
it  served  a  greater  purpose  by  hardening  the  gristle 
of  the  young  nation  into  something  like  bone. 
^o  test  could  be  so  severe,  for  a  nation  which 
«till  considered  itself  a  ''voluntary  confedera- 
tion," as  a  war  to  which  one  of  its  most  influen- 
tial sections  was  conscientiously  and  angrily  op- 
posed; but  the  test  was  endured  successfully. 
<8ee  Convention,  Habtfobd;  Drafts,  L;  Na- 
tion, III.)  With  the  close  of  the  war  a  new  era 
began,  which  only  waited  for  the  introduction  of 
the  railroad  in  1880  to  develop  into  the  full  life  of 
the  United  States.  Commerce  revived.  Manu- 
factures, fostered  by  the  restrictive  system  and  the 
war,  demanded  and  received  protection;  and  in 
the  process  they  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the 
federal  party.  (See  Tabiff;  Fedebal  Pabtt, 
II.)  The  war,  especially  on  the  northern  and 
southwestern  frontier,  had  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  the  danger  of  their  shocking 
lack  of  good  roads,  and  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment toward  an  improvement  in  some  shape.  The 
energies  of  the  national  government  were  at  first 
turned  to  the  construction  of  roads.  (See  Cum- 
berland Road.)  But  the  state  of  New  York 
had  the  enterprise  to  open  a  new  vein  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  canal,  and  this  turned  other 
states  and  the  national  government  to  a  general  sys- 
tem of  public  improvements.  (See  New  York,  In- 
ternal Imfbovements.)  a  new  national  bank 
was  created.  (SeeBANKCoNTBOVEBsiES,  IV.)  All 
these  measures  were  opposed  to  that  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  that  complete  suprem- 
acy of  state  life  and  action,  which  were  the  formal 
basis  of  the  dominant  party;  but  the  drift  of  the 
party  to  their  support  could  not  be  checked.  It 
was  aided  by  the  supreme  court,  whose  influence 
as  a  nationalizing  factor  now  first  became  appar- 
ent. (See  Judiciary,  II.)  The  whole  change 
reconciled  the  federalists  to  their  absorption  into 
the  republican  party.  Indeed,  they  claimed,  with 
considerable  show  of  Justice,  that  the  absorption 
was  in  the  other  direction;  that  the  republicans 
had  recanted;  and  that  the  '*  Washington-Monroe 
policy,"  as  they  termed  it  after  1820,  was  all  that 
federalists  had  ever  desired.  —  This  was  an  era  of 
state  making.  Louisiana  was  admitted  in  1812, 
Indiana  in  1816,  Mississippi  in  1817,  Illinois  in 
1818,  Alabama  in  1810,  Maine  in  1820,  and  Mis- 
souri in  1821.  (See  their  names.)  In  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  there  was  a  series  of  diflaculties 
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(See  Electors,  VI.)  In  one  point  the  movement 
was  more  successful:  in  all  the  states,  excepting 
South  Carolina,  the  choice  of  electors  was  aban- 
doned by  the  state  legislatures,  and  given  to  the 
people.  —  In  foreign  affairs,  the  most  noteworthy 
event  was  the  formulation  of  the  "Monroe  doc- 
trine." This  is  fully  treated  elsewhere.  (See 
Monroe  Doctrine.)  —  (In  general,  see  Federal 
Party,  II.;  Democratic  Party,  III.;  Whig 
Party,  I.)  — 4.  The  Democrats,  1889-49.  Since 
the  beginning  of  Jackson's  first  term  democracy 
has  held  social  and  political  control  of  the  United 
States.  It  showed  itself  first  in  a  blind  and  un- 
hesitating support  of  Jackson,  as  the  exponent  of 
democracy.  To  his  opponents  this  seemed  like 
the  establishment  of  a  popular  tyranny,  a  (Dsesar- 
ism.  They,  therefore,  took  the  party  namd  of 
whigs,  as  the  opponents  of  a  would-be  king,  and 
were  joined,  after  the  failure  of  nullification,  by 
most  of  the  extreme  state  rights  republicans  of  the 
south.  (See  Wmo  Party,  II.)  Jackson's  sup- 
porters very  naturally  took  the  name  of  democrats, 
though  they  still  asserted  a  sole  right  to  the  name 
of  republicans,  when  they  chose  to  use  it.  (See 
Democratic  Party,  FV.)  Under  the  lead  of 
Jackson  and  the  new  school  of  politicians  which 
surrounded  him,  the  democrats  attacked  the  na- 
tional bank,  drove  it  into  politics,  and,  after  a 
struggle  of  about  five  years,  destroyed  it.  (See 
Bank  Controversies,  III. ;  Deposits,  Removal 
OF.)  They  broke  up,  not  without  much  rebell- 
ion in  their  own  ranks,  the  Adams  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  (See  that  title.)  They  ob- 
tained a  gradual  reduction  of  the  protective  tariff 
(see  Tariff),  while  they  suppressed  the  attempt 
of  the  South  Carolina  nullificationists  to  abolish  it 
suddenly  and  by  revolutionary  means.  (See  Nul- 
lification.) They  gave  the  people  a  nominal 
control  over  the  appointing  power  by  introducing 
the  practice  of  *'  rotation  in  office  ":  its  real  effects 
are  fully  treated  in  a  distinct  series  of  articles. 
(See  Spoils  System,  Removals.)  At  the  same 
time  they  gave  the  people,  or  rather  the  politicians 
who  represented  the  people,  full  control  over  nom- 
inations by  the  creation  of  the  modem  machinery 
of  a  national  party.  (See  Nominatino  Conven- 
tions.) Finally,  under  Van  Buren,  Jackson's 
successor,  they  completed  the  *' divorce  of  bank 
and  state,"  by  introducing  the  sub-treasury  sys- 
tem. (See  Independent  Treasury.  ) — All  these 
changes  are  credited  to  the  democratic  party:  in 
reality,  most  of  them  were  due  to^  Jackson,  who 
toned  up  and  re-enforced  any  wavering  energy 
in  his  party  by  an  abundant  use  of  his  veto  power. 
(See  Veto.)  By  whatever  means  accomplished, 
they  still  further  changed  toward  democracy  the 
feelings  of  the  people;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
railroad  in  1^,  and  the  telegraph  in  1844,  into 
the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States,  fixed  the 
character  of  its  political  and  social  life,  particular- 
ly in  the  north  and  west.  The  south  did  not  feel 
the  change  so  much  (see  Slavery,  IV.);  and  from 
this  time  the  drift  of  the  two  great  sections  apart 
became  more  rapid.  (See  Nation,  III.)--In  foreign 


affairs,  the  policy  of  the  new  leaders  was  as  vigor- 
ous as  in  domestic  affairs.  Claims  for  depredationa 
on  American  commerce  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  had  long  been  urged  against  France,  Spain, 
Naples,  Portugal  and  Denmark.  Jackson  collected 
them.  (See  Ezecuttvb,  III.)  There  was  much 
popular  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  revolt  of 
1887,  but  the  government  suppressed  any  active 
interference  with  its  course.  (See  McLeod  Casb.) 

—  This  whole  period,  18d(M9,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  democrats,  in  spite  of  the  whig  success  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1840.  Harrison,  the 
whig  president,  died  after  serving  but  one  month, 
and  the  new  president,  Tyler,  was  a  natural  dem- 
ocrat. His  use  of  the  veto  power  neutralized  the 
whig  majority  in  congress  during  the  first  half  of 
his  term;  and  during  the  second  half  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  democratic  majority  in  the  house.  In 
1844  the  democrats  returned  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  thehr  temporarily  suspended  power,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Polk  and  a  democratic  congress.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  election,  Texas  was  annexed 
(see  Annexations,  IH.);  the  war  with  Mexico 
followed  (see  Wars,  V.);  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  still  larger  acquisition  of  territory.  (See  An- 
nexations, IV.,  y.)  While  this  was  going  on,, 
the  territory  of  Oregon  was  secured  by  treaty 
with  the  only  other  ckimant,  Qreat  Britain.  (See 
Northwest  Boundary.)  By  all  these  changes, 
the  area  of  the  United  States  took  on  the  rounded 
and  complete  form  which  has  not  since  been  al- 
tered, except  by  the  later  acquisition  of  Alaska. 
Six  new  states  were  admitted:  Arkansas  in  '1886, 
Michigan  in  1887,  Florida  and  Texas  in  1845, 
Iowa  in  1846,  and  Wisconsin  in  1848.  (See  their 
names.)  The  agency  of  the  railroad  in  hastening 
the  westward  movement  of  population  had  now 
become  more  evident,  and  several  other  incipient 
states  were  developing.  Foreign  immigration  had 
not  yet  swelled  to  the  enormous  proportions  which 
it  was  soon  to  take;  but  the  population  had  grown 
about  600  per  cent  larger  in  sixty  yean,  from 
8,900,000  in  1790  to  28,000,000  in  1850.  A  little 
people  had  become  a  great  people.  (See,  in  gene- 
ral. Democratic  Party,  IV.;  Whig  Party,  IL) 

—  5.  SeeUonal  ConJUd,  1849-61.  Southern  lead- 
ers always  blamed  the  growing  spirit  of  demoo> 
racy  in  the  north  and  west  for  the  anti-slavciy 
agitation  which  began  about  1880.  (See  Abo- 
lition, II. ;  Petition.)  There  was,  no  doubt,  veiy 
much  truth  in  the  assertion:  Qarrison,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  other  abolitionists  were  the  product 
of  the  modem  democratic  spirit,  not  of  the  temper 
of  colonial  or  earlier  constitutional  times.  The 
spirit  which  moved  them  was  one  which  cared 
more  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  mankind  than  for 
political  theories,  nationality^  state  rights  or  con- 
stitutions; and  Uiey  became  the  Ishmaelites  of 
politics.  They  have  claimed  and  received  a  laige 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  final  overthrow  of  slav- 
ery; and  yet  it  is  very  difl9cult  to  locate  the  reasons 
for  their  claim,  unless  he  who  provokes  a  wild 
beast  to  such  frenzy  that  his  neighbors  have  to  kill 
it  may  Justly  claim  the  credit  for  its  death.    Most 
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of  them  were  absolute  impracticables,  unable  to 
suggest  a  policy  or  a  remedy  for  slavery,  except, 
possibly,  the  forcible  expulsion  of  slave-holding 
49tates  from  the  Union.  The  liberty  party  of  1840 
and  1844  had  neither  growth  nor  effects;  and  the 
free-soil  party  (see  its  name)  of  1848  and  1852  was 
hardly  an  improvement  on  the  liberty  party,  if  we 
leave  out  its  mere  political  allies.  From  1880  until 
1848  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  real  abolition- 
ist feeling  or  influence  increased  even  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  population.  The  only  real 
result  of  the  twenty-years  anti-slavery  agitation 
was  to  exasperate  the  slaveholders,  to  convince 
them  that  the  north  was  against  slavery,  instead 
•of  against  slavery  extension,  and  thus  to  embit- 
ter the  conflict  of  the  sections  over  the  territory 
wrested  from  Mexico.  Anti-slavery  agitation 
never  had  the  faintest  prospect  of  success  by  its 
own  exertions:  its  first  chance  of  life  came  from 
the  Mexican  amiexations,  its  first  prospect  of  suc- 
cess from  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  its  final 
victory  from  the  civil  war;  and  each  of  these 
ovents  took  place  against  the  wiU  of  the  abolition- 
ists. Slavery  was  destroyed  by  no  human  skill 
or  foresight. — In  1846,  when  the  first  indication 
Appeared  of  a  purpose  to  acquire  territory  from 
Mexico,  outside  of  Texas,  as  *'  indemnity  for  the 
past,  and  security  for  the  future,"  it  was  proposed 
to  add  a  proviso  forbidding  slavery  in  any  such 
4icquisition.  (See  Wilmot  Proviso.)  For  four 
years  this  was  the  controlling  question  of  national 
politics.  At  first  the  proviso  did  not  seem  to  be 
irery  objectionable  to  the  south  or  to  the  dominant 
XMirty:  its  proposer  was  a  democrat,  and  it  was  fa- 
vored by  the  Polk  administration.  As  the  discus- 
^on  went  on,  the  south  came  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal as  an  attack  upon  slavery;  and  when  the 
proviso  fail^  in  1860  several  southern  states  had  on 
record  declarations  of  their  intention  to  secede  if 
It  was  adopted.  The  governing  purpose  of  the 
democratic  party  was  to  preserve  its  national  or- 
ganization intact.  It  succeoded  in  so  doing  by 
evolving  the  idea  that  the  question  was  to  be  se^ 
tied,  for  each  territory,  by  its  own  people  (see 
Popular  Soverbiontt)  :  this  was  acceptable  to 
4he  northern  wing,  and  was  not  as  yet  repudiated 
by  the  southern  wing.  Nevertheless,  its  inevitable 
result  was  to  make  the  former  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  latter,  and  thus  to  begin  to  unbalance  the 
party.  The  whigs  proposed  no  solution  of  the 
great  question,  and  thus  their  two  wings,  while 
maintaining  their  relative  strength,  were  steadily 
•drifting  away  from  one  another.  In  1848  they  suc- 
•ceeded  in  electing  Taylor  president  and  Fillmore 
▼ice-president,  by  means  of  nominating  a  popular 
sxkd  8ucce9sful  general,  without  a  platform;  but 
the  success  was  deceptive.  All  through  the  ad- 
ministration of  Taylor  and  Fillmore  the  two  great 
parties  were  shifting  their  material.  In  the  south, 
pro-slavery  whigs  went  into  the  democratic  party; 
in  the  north,  anti-slavery  democrats  went  into  the 
free-soil  party.  Thus  the  democratic  party,  while 
remaining  national,  was  becoming  unbalanced, 
and  stronger  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.    The 


northern  whigs,  abandoned  by  all  the  factions, 
were  the  only  stationary  feature  in  the  political 
kaleidoscope;  and  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1852  they  were  left  completely  in  the  lurch  by 
their  former  southern  associates.  —  The  Taylor 
administration  proposed,  as  a  solution  of  the  ter- 
ritorial question,  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
territories  into  states,  with  full  power  to  govern 
their  own  affairs.  Tills  was  followed  out  in  the 
case  of  Califomia,  because  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  it  and  the  consequent  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  other  territories,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  both  sections  were  content,  in  1850,  to  ig- 
nore the  Wilmot  proviso  and  leave  the  question 
untouched.  (See  Compromises,  Y.)  The  whole 
difficulty  was  thus  covered  out  of  sight  for  a  time. 
But  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  further  diffi- 
culties were  not  far  off,  and  that  the  country  was 
in  worse  shape  to  meet  them,  not  only  from  the 
shifting  of  parties,  but  from  the  changes  of  leaders. 
In  the  four  years  before  1868,  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Polk  and  Taylor  had  died;  and  the  new 
men  who  took  their  places  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  first-class  men.  Most  of  them  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  political  characters  in  the 
belief  that  the  great  business  of  politics  was  to 
evade  and  ignore  slavery.  The  abler  men  were 
those  who  had  an  active  programme  to  offer,  the 
radicals  of  both  sections ;  Jc&erson  Davis  in  the 
south,  and  Seward,  Sumner  and  Chase  in  the 
north.  Thus  all  the  ability  in  politica  was  a  sign 
of  disunion.  The  same  tendency  was  shown  in 
every  direction.  Calhoun's  speech  of  March  4, 
1850,  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  political,ecclesiastical  and  social  cords  that  held 
the  Union  together  were  being  snapped  in  every 
direction.  Even  the  churches  obeyed  the  general 
impulse,  and  divided  into  churches  ''north"  and 
''south":  only  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
organizations,  of  those  which  had  a  national  ex- 
tent, were  able  to  resist  it.  When  the  whig  party 
succumbed  to  it,  after  the  presidential  election  of 
1852,  there  was  no  great  tie  left,  except  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
that  had  lost  much  of  its  spirit.  It  is  a  renuirka- 
ble  evidence  of  the  innate  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  that  the  two  fragments  of  the  planet, 
thus  rent  asunder  by  slavery  before  1852,  should 
for  nine  years  longer  have  gone  in  close  and 
parallel  courses,  held  by  such  weak  ties,  before 
the  force  of  repulsion  finally  mastered  them.  —  In 
spite  of  the  general  uneasiness  in  respect  to  the 
future,  the  first  four  years  after  the  compromise 
of  1850  passed  quietly,  except  for  the  excitement 
attending  the  execution  of  the  new  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  opening  movements  of  the  attempts 
to  obtidn  new  slave  territory  by  "filibustering." 
(See  FuGixrvB  Slave  Law,  Filibusters,  Os- 
TEKD  Manifesto.)  In  1854  the  slavery  question 
was  again  brought  on  the  political  field  in  larger 
proportions  than  ever  by  the  passage  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  which  virtually  repealed  the 
Missouri  compromise.  (See  EIansas-Nebbabka 
Bill.)    The  passage  of  the  law  not  only  provoked 


lor  It  inrew  oeiween  uiem  ine  lemioiy  oi  &.aDsas, 
M  a  prize  for  ike  more  active.  Slave  state  immi- 
grants and  free  state  immigrants  were  at  once  ar- 
rayed against  one  another;  and  the  struggle  con- 
tinued for  more  than  four  years,  mariLed  by  ail 
sorts  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  civil  war.  (See  Eanbas.)  The 
struggle,  at  any  rate,  cut  away  the  dead  material 
from  politics.  It  put  an  end  to  the  whig  party. 
Many  of  its  members  endeavored  to  galvanize  its 
corpse,  and  reunite  its  southern  and  northern 
portions,  by  introducing  opposition  to  foreigners 
as  an  issue  paramount  to  slavery;  but  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  (See  Aicebican  Party.)  In  1856 . 
the  American  party  nominated  presidentifil  can- 
didates, Fillmore  and  Donelson;  and  their  defeat 
put  an  end  to  their  party.  When  the  boards  were 
cleared,  it  was  found  that  there  were  but  two 
rivals  in  politics:  the  democratic  party,  having  a 
national  organization,  strong  in  the  south,  and 
weaker  in  the  north;  and  the  republican  party, 
sectional  of  necessity,  and  confined  to  the  north. 
(See  Democratic  Party,  Y.  ;  Republican 
Party,  I.)  This  division  made  the  election  of 
1856  almost  entirely  sectional,  Fremont,  the  re- 
publican candidate,  canying  most  of  the  northern 
states,  and  Buchanan,  the  democratic  candidate, 
carrying  the  southern  states,  with  enough  north- 
em  states  to  elect  him.  (See  Electoral  Yoivs, 
XVin.)  But  Fremont's  defeat  was  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  for  slavery.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory an  electoral  vote  had  been  cast  for  a  candidate 
pledged  against  the  extension  of  slavery;  and  his 
party  had  so  nearly  united  the  free  states  that  he 
was  defeated  only  by  the  failure  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  to  vote  for  him.  Both  these  states 
were  evidently  drifting  straight  to  the  republican 
party,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  result 
of  the  next  election,  unless  some  great  change  of 
policy  took  place  in  one  section  or  the  other.  — 
No  such  change  took  place:  on  the  contrary,  both 
sections  became  more  aggressive.  The  adminis- 
tration, since  1852,  had  steadily  sustained  the 
southern  view,  that  the  constitution  protected 
property,  recognized  slaves  as  property,  and  there- 
fore protected  slavery  in  the  territories,  while  they 
were  territories.  In  1857  the  supreme  court  also 
sustained  the  southern  view.  (See  Dred  Scott 
Case.)  This  was  the  last  re-enforcement  which 
the  south  could  hope  for,  and  it  was  a  failure. 
The  dominant  party  of  the  north  received  it  with 
more  wrath  than  respect,  and  answered  it  with  an 
increase  of  state  laws  to  nullify  or  modify  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  (See  Personal  Liberty 
Laws.)  A  few  of  the  bolder  advanced  the  skir- 
mish line  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow,  and  at- 
tempted a  fugitive  slave  migration  on  a  grand 
scale.  (See  Brown,  John.)  Kansas  had  achieved 
her  destiny,  and  had  really  become  a  free  state; 
there  was  little  on  the  surface  to  fight  about;  and 
yet  the  wider  divergence  of  the  sections  was  yearly 
becoming  more  apparent.  —  During  Buchanan's 
administration  the  first  conflict  took  place  with 


suomission.  {tyee  jaoRMONS.;  i  ne  aamission  oi 
California  in  1850,  Minnesota  in  1858.  and  Oregon 
in  1859,  increased  the  number  of  states  to  83;  but 
the  increase  was  a  new  danger  to  slavery.  The  south 
had  always  abandoned  the  control  of  the  house 
of  representatives  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
north,  while  the  admission  of  states  had  been  cal- 
culated as  carefully  as  possible  to  secure  to  the 
south  an  equal  share  in  the  senate,  without  whose 
assent  no  law  could  be  passed.  For  the  first  sixty 
years  after  1789,  each  new  free  state  was  balanced 
by  a  new  slave  state ;  but  this  process  had  now 
ceased  to  be  possible.  Texas  was  the  last  slave 
state  that  ever  was  admitted ;  and  since  its  admis- 
sion five  new  free  states  had  come  in.  Kansas  was 
in  readiness,  and  the  germs  of  others  had  ap- 
peared. If  Uiis  majority  of  free  states  was  to  con- 
tinue the  previous  drift  to  the  republican  party, 
that  party  would  soon  control  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, elect  the  president,  and  pass  sadi  laws  as  it 
pleased.  Nor  was  the  supreme  court  safe  from  it: 
if  the  natural  change  in  its  perwnnd  by  death 
and  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  should  prove 
too  slow  a  process,  a  law  to  increase  the  numbo'  of 
justices  would  quicken  it  and  put  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  at  the  mercy  of  a  republican  majority. 
This  was  the  underlying  danger,  seldom  referred 
to  but  often  thought  of,  which  comp>elled  slaveij 
to  strike  for  its  life  while  it  yet  had  time.  — In 
1860  the  last  of  the  old  natural  cords  whidi  lield 
the  Union  together  was  snapped  by  thedisniption 
of  the  democratic  party.  (See  Democratic  Par- 
ty, V.)  There  were  now  four  parties  in  the  po 
litical  field,  a  northern  democratic  party,  a  south- 
em  democratic  party,  a  republican  party,  and  a 
"  constitutional  union  "  party.  (See  the  names  of 
the  two  latter.)  In  the  election  the  free  states  at 
last  became  practically  unanimous,  and  Abraluua 
Lincoln  was  elected  president  by  the  repablicans. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  congress 
which  was  to  mak^  the  laws  during  the  first  half 
of  his  administration,  the  republicans  were  in  a 
decided  minority.  Nevertheless,  his  election  by 
a  union  of  the  free  states  against  the  slave  states 
offered  a  cams  belli  which  southern  leaders  were 
not  disposed  to  neglect.  Secession  was  begun  by 
South  Carolina  ;  the  six  other  gulf  states  followed 
at  once ;  and  in  February,  1861,  the  seceding 
states  formed  a  new  government  under  the  name 
of  the  "Confederate  States  of  America."  The 
forts,  custom  houses,  mints,  navy  yards,  and 
public  buildings  of  the  United  States  within  the 
seceding  states  were  seized,  and  the  few  regular 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  surrender,  except  at 
the  forts  near  Key  West,  Fort  Pickens,  at  Peoaa- 
cola,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor;  and 
the  two  latter  were  closely  invested.  Buchanan 
was  successful  in  keeping  the  peace  until  the  end 
of  his  term  ;  but,  when  Lincoln  was  inaugurated, 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  suspended 
in  the  gulf  states,  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas. 
(See,  in  genera],  Sbcbssion;  Confkkenck,  Pkacb; 
CoNFEDBBATB  States;  BucHAKAN.) — 6.  The  Be- 
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beOum,  1861<d.  Early  in  April,  President  Lincoln 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  almost  successful 
process  of  starving  out  Fort  Sumter,  and  sent  a 
provision  fleet  to  supply  it.  The  batteries  around 
it  at  once  opened  Are  on  the  fort,  and  it  surren- 
dered April  14.  Then  followed  a  call  for  troops 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  confederate  states,  early  in  May,  against  the 
United  States.  The  first  attempt  at  "coerchig" 
the  seceding  states  was  followed  by  the  secession 
of  the  southern  tier  of  border  states,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  of  Virginia  in 
the  northern  tier.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  refused  to  secede.  (See  Border 
States,  and  the  names  of  the  states.)  These 
secessions  brought  the  area  of  the  confederacy  to 
its  maximum.  —  The  financial  history  of  the  war 
JB  fully  given  elsewhere.  (See  Finance,  Banking 
IN  the  United  States,  Internal  Revenue, 
Distilled  Spirits,  Income  Tax,  Tariff.)  An 
outline  of  its  military  and  naval  history  is  else- 
where given.  (See  Rebellion,  Alabama  Claims, 
'Geneva  Award.)  Its  political  history  is  also 
given  elsewhere.  (See  Abolition,  III. ;  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  ;  Habeas  Corpus  ;  Re- 
publican Party,  II. ;  Democratio  Party,  VI. ; 
Drafts  ;  Reconstruction,  I.)  At  the  close  of 
the  rebellion  no  one  was  criminally  punished  for 
participation  in  it.  (See  Treason,  Amnesty.) 
Almost  the  only  civil  victim  was  President  Lin- 
coln, who  was  assassinated  just  after  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  (See  his  name).  —  Three  states  were 
admitted  during  this  period :  Kansas  in  1861, 
West  Yhrginia  in  1868,  and  Nevada  in  1864.  —7. 
BeeonttntcUan,  1865-70.  The  war  of  the  rebellion 
and  its  result  are  usually  regarded  as  the  decisive 
proofs  of  the  stability  of  the  American  form  of 
government.  And  yet  the  five  years  following 
were,  for  it,  a  still  more  crucial  test.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  made  the  theatre  of  war 
pieudo  foreign  soil  during  the  rebellion;  and  the 
territory  remaining  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
United  States  government  was  spared  many  of 
those  effects  of  war  which  are  most  evil  to  a  re- 
public. And  those  evils  which  were  felt  were  met 
with  the  reserve  power  arising  from  years  of 
peaceful  constitutional  discussion  and  long  settled 
habits  of  political  thinking.  The  difilculties  of 
reconstructing  the  Union  were  to  be  met  without 
any  such  reserve  power,  and  even  with  the  counter- 
acting influences  of  the  passion  of  war  and  victory. 
That  the  reconstruction  should  have  been  accom- 
plished under  such  difficulties,  and  yet  with  so 
little  alteration  of  the  spirit  of  the  system,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  that  the  American  system  is 
impregnably  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
It  is  easy  to  find  blunders  and  contradictions  in 
the  process:  it  is  far  harder  to  find  any  difference 
in  the  status  of  New  York  and  Mississippi,  now 
that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away.  —  When  the 
-war  began,  there  was  a  general  idea  that  any 
seceding  state  might  again  secure  its  former  priv- 
ileges in  the  Union  on  the  simple  conditions  of 
ceasiiig  hostilities  and  organizing  a  loyal  state 


government.  Under  this  theory  the  so-called 
"  Pierpont "  government  of  Virginia  was  recog- 
nized as  the  government  of  the  state;  its  consent 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia was  accepted  as  valid;  and  its  senators  and 
representatives  were  admitted  to  congress.  As 
the  war  grew  wanner,  and  slavery  was  attacked, 
the  original  simple  plan  of  reconstruction  was 
nece«arily  modified.  The  executive,  President 
Lincoln,  first,  and  afterward  President  Johnson, 
only  modified  it  so  far  as  to  require  an  assent  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  additional  requisite: 
the  repudiation  of  the  ordinances  of  secession  and 
of  the  state  war  debts  seems  to  have  been  required 
only  as  an  evidence  of  loyalty  and  good  futh.  In 
congress  there  was  a  growing  belief,  after  1862, 
that  the  national  government,  by  legislation  and 
its  execution,  should  supervise  the  process  of  re- 
construction, tT  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and 
decide  on  its  satisfactory  completion.  As  this 
belief  grew  stronger,  the  southern  members  ad- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  the  original  theory 
were  excluded  from  congress  ;  the  Koonstructed 
governments  of  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana were  carefully  ignored;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  evidences  of  the  original  theory  were  wiped 
out.  President  Johnson  still  held  fast  to  it,  and 
in  1865  the  remaining  states  of  the  defunct  con- 
federacy were  reconstructed  under  his  leadership. 
This  reconstruction  was  still  ignored  by  congress, 
which  proposed,  officially  and  unofficially,  terms 
of  its  own.  These  became  harder  as  the  re^stance 
of  the  southern  people,  backed  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  democratic  party  of  the  north, 
was  overcome,  until  in  1867  negro  suffrage  and 
the  disfranchisement  of  leading  confederates  be- 
came a  part  of  the  terms.  Reconstruction  was 
then  carried  out  under  military  supervision;  most 
of  the  seceding  states  were  readmitted  in  1868 ; 
and  in  February,  1871,  all  the  states  were  repre- 
sented in  congress,  for  the  first  time  since  Decem- 
ber, 1860.  (See,  in  general,  Reconstruction.) 
During  this  period  three  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  ratified  (see  Constitution,  III.) ; 
Nebraska  was  adndtted  as  a  state ;  and  Alaska 
was  purchased.  (See  Annexations,  VI.)  —  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  congress  and  the  presi- 
dent over  reconstruction,  other  acts  were  passed 
over  his  veto  (see  Frsedmbn's  Bureau,  Civil 
Rights  Bill,  Tenure  of  Office,  Veto,  John- 
son); and  the  struggle  ended  in  an  unsuccessful 
impeachment  of  the  president  in  1868.  See  Im- 
peachments, VI.)  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1868  the  republicans  were  successful  in  electing 
Gten.  Grant.  — 8.  The  Bepvblicans,  1870-^4.  The 
congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  had  undoubt- 
edly had  a  view  to  the  party  advantage  which 
would  come  from  a  unanimous  negro  vote  for  the 
republican  party  in  the  south.  But,  during  Grant's 
two  terms  of  office,  this  advantage  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  One  after  another,  the  reconstructed 
governments  of  the  south  passed  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  white  voters,  until  the  last  of  them, 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  followed  the  others 


in  the  opening  months  of  the  Hayes  administra- 
tion, in  1877,  and  the  so-called  "solid  south  "  was 
formed.  (See,  in  general,  Eu-Klux  Elait;  In- 
suRRBcnoK,  n  ;  Reconstruction,  III.)  As  one 
result  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  reconstructed 
gOYemments,  there  was  a  secession  from  the  re- 
publican party  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  "lib- 
eral republicans  ";  but  its  only  immediate  result 
was  the  re-election  of  Grant,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
democrats  and  liberals.  An  indirect  result  was 
the  reinstatement  of  the  democrats  as  a  national 
party,  by  their  abandonment  of  their  opposition 
to  the  consequences  of  the  war.  (See  Liberal 
Rbpitblican  Party;  Democratic  Party,  VI.)— 
The  loose  methods  of  dealhig  with  large  amounts, 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  war,  became 
more  noticeable  as  the  expenses  of  the  government 
decreased,  and  the  inevitable  result,  during  Grant's 
two  terms,  was  a  great  crop  of  public  scandals. 
(See  GRtDiT  Mobilier;  Whisky  Ring;  Im- 
FBACHMSNTs,  VII.  *,  SALARY  Grab.)  An  effort 
was  made  to  reform  the  civil  service,  but  it  was  a 
failure  for  the  time.  (See  CrviL  Service  Re- 
form.) In  1878  a  period  of  financial  depression 
set  in;  it  continued  for  several  years,  and  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  politics.  It  helped  to  give 
the  democrats  a  majority  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives which  met  in  1875,  and  it  brought  to 
the  surface  of  politics  a  struggle  between  "hard 
money"  and  "soft  money,"  between  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  pajrments  and  a  continuance  of 
paper  emissions.  The  republican  party  was  first 
brought  under  control,  and,  before  it  lost  the  house 
of  representatives  in  1876,  it  had  passed  an  act  to 
resume  specie  payments  Jan.  1,  1879.  The  dem- 
ocrats opposed  the  act,  and.  In  their  national  plat- 
form of  1876,  demanded  its  repeal  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  premature  and  an  impediment  to  re- 
sumption. A  third  party  grew  up  rapidly,  which 
opposed  resumption  altogether.  (See  Greenback 
Party.)  In  spite  of  the  opposition,  the  repub- 
lican support  of  the  act  was  successful,  and  re- 
sumption took  place  on  the  date  assigned.  — In 
foreign  affairs,  the  great  interest  of  Grant's  two 
terms  was  in  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871. 
It  submitted  to  arbitration  the  various  unsettled 
questions  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  (See  Alabama  Cladcb;  Geneva 
Arbitration;  Treaties,  Fishery;  Northwest 
Boundary.)  There  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  annex  San  Domingo.  (See  San  Domingo.)  In 
October,  1873,  a  Spanish  vessel  captured  the 
"Yirginius,"  which  was  carrying  recruits  and 
supplies  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  and  a  number 
of  those  on  board  were  shot.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  probability  of  war,  for  the  "Virginius" 
was  sailing  under  the  United  States  flag;  but  it 
was  shown  clearly  that  she  had  forfeited  her  right 
to  carry  it.  —  Indian  affairs  were  much  disturbed. 
An  attempt  in  1873  to  remove  the  little  tribe  of 
Modocs  from  southern  Oregon  to  a  reservation 
was  only  successful  after  a  war  which  was  made 
difficult  by  the  character  of  the  country,  a  region  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  abounding  in  hiding  places.   In 


1876  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Montana  left  their  agen- 
cies: Qea.  Custer  attacked  the  whole  tribe  with  but 
five  companies,  and  was  killed  with  his  whole 
party.    The  Sioux  were  then  driven  into  British 
America.  —  The  presidential  election  of  1876  fell 
into  complete  confusion,  but  ended  in  the  suoceas 
of  the  republicans,  and  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes.     (See  Dibfitted  Elbctionb,   IY.; 
Returnino  Boards;  Electoral  CoicifiBBKtN; 
Electors.)    He  withdrew  the  troops  which  had 
been  supporting  the  reconstructed  governments  of 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  and  these  also 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  white  voters.    The 
whole  administration  was  a  welcome  i>eiiod  of 
unwonted  calm  in  politics.    Its  only  serious  breaks 
were  the  attempts  of  the  democratic  majority  in 
the  house  to  repeal  some  of  the  war  legislation 
(see  Riders,  Veto),  and  the  transfer  of  public 
interest  to  silver.    An  act  of  1870  had  made  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  payable  in  "coin"; 
and,  as  silver  was  falling  in  price,  the  act  of  F^ 
12,  1878,  dropped  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  oi 
United  States  coins.    In  1878  a  general  vote  of 
both  parties  passed  the  "  Bland  silver  Ull "  over 
the  veto.    It  made  the  silver  dollar  a  legal  tender 
for  public  and  private  debts,  and  directed  its  re- 
coinage  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  a 
month.    (See  Coinage,  Parib  Monetary  Con- 
ference.)   In  the  close  of  this  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  terms  the  national  debt  was  re- 
funded, its   term  lengthened,  and   its   interest 
charges  largely  decreased.    (See  Finakcb.)  —  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1880  the  republicans 
were  successful,  and  Gkurfleld  was  elected  presi- 
dent.    His  death,  in  September,  1881,  left  his 
office  to  President  Arthur.    (See  both  names,  and 
Executive,  IV.)    In  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
country  the  controlling  interest  of  his  term  has 
centred  upon  the  tariff.    (See  that  article.)   Tiiere 
have  also  been  efforts  in  various  southern  states  to 
form  third  parties,  imder  various  names,  in  which 
both  whites  and  blacks  could  join,  in  order  to 
break  up  the  "color  line"  in  politics.     These 
have  been  supported  by  the  administraticm,  hut 
have  not  been  successful,  except  in  Virginia,  and, 
in  part,  in  Tennessee.    (See  those  states.)    In  the 
inevitable  reform  of  the  civil  service  a  great  step 
in  advance  has  been  taken,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  eountry  has  sui^iorted 
it  strongly     (See  Spoils  System,  Rbmotals.)— 
In  foreign  affairs,  Chinese  immigration  has  been 
restricted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
negotiated  under  the  preceding  administxaticHL 
(S^  Chinese  Immigration.)    The  proposed  cut- 
ting of  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
under  French  control,  brought  up  the  idea  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  (see  that  article)  required  the 
control  of  the  canal  to  be  in  the  United  States. 
The  Garfield  administration  began  a  diplcmiatic 
correspondence  to  that  end  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  dropped  by  its  successor.    P^ni  had 
begun  a  war  against  Chili,  and  had  been  complete- 
ly conquered;  and  the  United  States  interfered  to 
prevent  the  extreme  spoliation  of  the  conquered 
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nation.  But,  as  Chili  refused  to  yield  to  moral 
force,  and  the  United  States  was  not  disposed  to 
vtae  physical  force,  the  interference  came  to  noth- 
ing. There  was  some  fear  of  difficulty  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  question  of  extradition,  which 
had  long  been  troublesome.  (See  Extradition.) 
There  Imd  been  for  years  an  enormous  immigra- 
tion from  Ireland  to  the  United  States.  (See  Em- 
XGBATioN.)  A  very  large  part  of  It  was  the  real 
or  imagined  result  of  former  English  misgoyem- 
ment  in  Ireland.    As  might  have  been  expected, 


this  class  of  immigrants  gave  a  warm  support  to 
revolutionary  movements  in  Ireland,  but  there 
was  no  remedy  for  It,  since  their  support  did  not 
pass  beyond  legitimate  boimds.  The  further  ques- 
tion whether  refugees  charged  with  violence  are 
subject  to  extradition,  or  are  insured  against  it  by 
the  political  purpose  and  character  of  their  acts,  has 
not  yet  been  formally  and  officially  raised  (1884). 
—  (See,  in  general,  the  names  of  the  various  per- 
sons and  political  parties  mentioned ;  Adminib- 
TRATiONB,  for  the  presidents,  vice-presidents  and 
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88,840 

"'■'100 

■"0,066" 

6,080 

i;604 

866 

'?:^ 

""6,606 

860 

86,a» 

50 

81,683 

8,585 

644 

e. 

""8.081" 
'*"8',"8l'4" 

46,780 
81.010 
68,866 
84,006 
8,004 
6,856 
66,678 
106,848 
118,670 
86,170 
74,648 
88,164 
80,080 
80,116 
80,840 
68,186 
86,446 
68.164 
88.780 
46,948 
196,878 
48,846 
170,874 
880,710 
6,680 

78,688 
81,160 
10,560 
89.706 
68.848 

86,568 

ArkanHM.. 

California.. 

*""90,"wii" 

806 

10,787 
86,166 

ConnecUcat 
Delaware .. 
Florida..... 

88,841 
6,996 

88,888 

6,878 

1,948 

6,481 

8,116 

47.544 

68,947 

09,907 

11,084 

67,141 

18,817 

85,186 

87,708 

61,070 

88,940 

85,983 

88.671 

14,781 

40,015 

818,606 

48,560 

188,680 

186,518 

6.779 

64,706 
4,509 
88,138 
46,184 
18,747 

87,046 

6,806 

1,847 

44,803 

66,800 

74,746 

18,006 

49,790 

15,870 

89,880 

84,588 

85,881 

80,687 

86.587 

40,077 

87,768 

86,901 

114,818 

84,860 

154,775 

171,176 

8,646 

effislatar 

68,419 

10,668 

10,948 

46,686 

16,001 

■'16,774 
8.100 
i;i86 

"18,096 

185 

88,068 

10.889 

"7,560" 

839 

180,610 

■86,»4" 
11,868 
780 
e. 

"l8.«n'" 
10,418 

8,616 
6,176 
4888 

GeorgU.-.. 

Ulinols 

Indiana.... 
Iowa 

44,177 
«7,990 
70,181 

48,100 
46,688 
67,867 

*8,'5TO 
8,106 

"'98,'l'89' 

94,875 

48,964 

814 

""67,879" 

881 

106,190 

71,762 

48:898 

87.444 

89,886 

9,180 

Kentucky.. 
Looliiana.. 

Haine 

Maryland.. 

Mm 

Hicbigan  .. 

V.  Hamp... 
New  Jersey 
New  York. 
K.CaroUna. 

Ohio 

Penn 

Bhodelsrd. 
8.  Carolina. 

TflinflMMTfl 

61,988 

18,783 

45,719 

88,676 

68,846 

87,759 

8^186 

41,360 

87,160 

87,405 

887,588 

89,387 

149,117 

167.686 

89,917 

61,256 

18,068 

84,878 

85,964 

67,418 

84.887 

19,806 

81,851 

17.866 

88,818 

883,483 

48,883 

166,067 

161,806 

egislatnr 
60,060 

""4,M6* 

"loVaeo 

8,683 

'4.161* 

181 

16,812 

"8V06b" 
8,188 
107 
e. 

67,416 
80,709 

3,885 
47.460 
19.096 

1.660 
84,196 

"*88","846' 

88.888 

876,007 

"l"87',497" 

147,610 

11,467 

egislatur 

48.584 
488 

84,115 
184,604 
86,886 
38.196 
82,175 
1,67% 
e. 
66,178 

TeiM 

""'89","561 

891 

66,090 

15,689 

Yeimont... 
VliglnU... 
Wiaconffin  . 

18.041 
49,970 

86,770 
48.677 

8,964 

545 

60,810 

579 

Total.... 

1,887,848 

1,890,069 

68,800 

11,860,099 

1.880,544 

891,868 

1,886,678 

1,601,474 

156,140 

1,838.169 

1.841.904 

874,534 

AlalMuna..... 
ArkantM  .... 
California.... 
Connecticat.. 

Delaware 

Florida. 


Georgia. 

nun^.. 


nun 

Indiana. 
Iowa. 


Kentocl^ 

Loniaiana ...... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachosetts  ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miflsifldppi 

Miaaonii 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire., 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTanla..., 
Rhode  Island... 
Sonth  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

WestVixKinia.... 
Wisoonsin 


Total. 


lett. 


Lineoln. 


89,178 

48,092 

8,815 


172,161 
189,088 
70,409 


1,864 


^,811 
2,S94 

106,688 
88,480 
28,060 


17,088 


87,610 
66,884 
862,646 


281,610 

5,270 

266,080 

12,244 


88,808 
1,989 


86,110 


1,866,852 


DoOfflM. 

[Dam.] 


18,661 

5,227 

88,616 

15,582 

1,088 

867 

11,600 

160,215 

115,509 

56,111 


26,661 
7,685 
26,608 
6,966 
84,872 
66,067 
11,920 

^^ 
66,801 


26,881 

08,801 

812,510 

2,701 

187,282 

8,961 

16,765 

7,707 

Legis 


6,849 
16,290 


65,021 


1,875,167       846,768 


vcktn'ce 
[Dem.! 


48,881 
28,782 
84,884 
14,641 

7,847 

8,548 
51,889 

2,404 
12,295 

1,0« 


58,148 
22,681 

43,4d8 

748 
40,797 
81,817 


2,112 


latnre. 

64,709 

47,648 

218 

74,828 


BeU. 
[Con.U.] 


27,885 
20,004 
6,817 
8,281 
8,864 
6,487 
42,886 
8,918 
5,806 
1,708 


66,066 
20,204 
2,046 
41.760 

"•a 

62 
26,040 
56,872 


Unooln. 
[Rep.] 


68,184 

44,691 

8,156 


189,496 
150,442 
89,075 
16,441 
87,786 


441 


48,889 

11,405 

8,006 

178,871 

44,990 
12,776 

69,274 

15,488 

1969 

74,681 


101 


689,581 


61,808 
40,158 
126,742 
91,521 
25,060 


72,760 


9,896 
86,400 
60,728 
868,785 


265,154 

9,888 

286,891 

18,098 


42,419 


28,168 
88.468 


2,216,007 


Medellaxi. 

[Dam.] 


48,841 
42,286 
8,707 


158,780 
180,288 

48,596 
8,091 

64,801 


44,211 
82,789 
48,746 
74,604 
17,875 


81,078 


6,604 
82,871 
68,084 
861,986 


205,668 

8,467 

276,816 

8,470 


18,881 


10,488 
65,884 


1,806,786 


Orantb 
IRep.] 


76,866 
22,112 
64,588 

60,905 
7,688 


67,184 
860,806 
176,548 
120,809 
81,048 
88,666 
88,268 
70,408 
80,486 
186,477 
128,660 
48,645 


86,880 

6,4ft 
88,191 
80,181 

419,888 
96,780 

880,888 
10,961 

842,280 
12,988 
62,801 
66,688 


44,107 


29,175 
108,867 


8,015,071 


7Sv08B 
64,077 

47,«at 

10,080 


190,1« 
106.980 
74,0ii 
18,990 
115,888 
80,285 
42,400 


681,408 
07,08» 
28,075 


6&,08B 
6.489 

88,001 

488,888 
84,001 


lUt26 


8.548 
46J8r 


]s,oe 


90.808 
84,787 


2,7W,6IS 


BTATEB. 


Alabama..... 

Arkansas 

California.... 

Colorado 

Connecticat., 

Delaware 

Florida. , 

Georgia 

nUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


Kentacky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maraachasetts ... 
Michigan.... .... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missoari , 

Nebraska , 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio , 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Rhode  Island 

SoQth  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


1873.* 


Grant. 
[ReR.] 


90,278 
41,878 
54,020 


11,115 
17,768 
62,660 

241,944 

186,147 

181,666 
07,048 
86,766 
71,668 
61,482 
66,760 

188,478 

188,455 
65,117 
82,175 

110,196 
18,829 
8,418 
87,168 
91,666 

440,736 
94,769 

281,852 
11,810 

840,580 
18,665 
72,290 
85,666 
47,406 
41,481 
08,468 
82,815 

104,907 


3,507,070 


Qreelejr. 
[Ub.BL] 


79,444 
87,987 
40,718 


45,880 
10,806 
15,427 
76,866 

184«988 

168,632 
71,196 
82,970 
99,095 
57,029 
29,087 
67,687 
59,260 
78,855 
84,423 
47,888 

151,484 
7,812 
6,286 
81,424 
76,456 

887,281 
70,004 

244,821 
7,730 

212,041 
6,320 
22,708 
94,301 
66,600 
10,927 
91,664 
29,461 
86,477 


2,834,079 


[DeiD.J. 


1,068 


804 
487 


4,000 
8,068 
1,417 
2,221 
506 
2,874 


19 


2,429 


100 

630 

1,464 


1,168 
572 


187 

"2,499' 
698 
42 
600 
884 


29,406 


1876,* 


Hayes. 


68,280 
88,660 
79,269 

60,084 

10,752 

28,849t 

60,446 

278,28ir 

206,011 

171,827 

78,882 

97,166 

75,185t 

66,800 

71,961 

160,063 

166,684 

78,962 

52,605 

145,085 

81,916 

10,888 

41,538 

108,517 

489,207 

106,417 

830,696 

15,206 

384,122 

15,787 

91,870 

89,566 

44,800 


108,062 
68,071 
78,465 

Legislature. 

4        61,884 


95,566 
42,696 
180,668 


Tlldea.     Cooper. 
[Dem.]       [OblcO 


18,881 

22,928 
180,086 
266,601 
218,526 
112,009 

87,908 
169,690 

70,606 

40,888 

91.780 
108,7r7 
141,005 

48,799 
112,178 
208,077 

17,564 
9,806 

88,609 
115,962 
581,949 
125,427 
828,181 

14,149 
866,156 

10,713 

90,906 
188,166 
104,756 

20,254 
130,670 

66,465 
128,927 


4,083,060    4,864,7^ 


280 
47 


774 


17,288 
9,588 
9,001 
7,776 
1,044 


88 

779 

9,000 

2,811 

'  8.496 
2,880 


76 

712, 

1,987 


8,067 

610 

7,187 

68 


1,878 
1,609 


81,740 


]880l« 


Oarfleld. 
[Rap.] 


78 

-11,-:161 

14.150 

ai,rj54 

&^,(!48 

3l>t.(W7 
!^AI64 

M^,ti04 

:iT.ii04 
74,1189 
^,^16 

Ji^MOO 

5W,IJ08 

l^;i/i07 

44.  HS 

^^■^.^44 

m«io 

W4.704 

.  ]H,196 

10:,  077 

57.N(46 

M.t«) 

J^..e48 
■;;   87 


[Dam.] 


■.  ><7 
»>.-i26 

tlrl.417 

tr>.]H8 

877, »1 
HFi.M6 

1^7. m 

lA.lJO 

^liiJiflO 
1^1  ;«0 
[i:l,?l]6 
75/30 
2«H^iOO 
^,^-88 
U.nil 
^s\794 

ri.'^f.Ml 

?uju8ai 

4(1^.188 

1 13.  fl2 
I^JM 

iri.TBl 
ViT.'m 

:^:.:i\Jl 
■•:  ■  '4 


4,440,058    4,442,005 


[Obk-l 


<642 
4,079 


4S1 
28.888 


19.710 
11^488 

480 
«>4Q8 

4.548 

84,785 


5,19r 
86,0« 
^888 


2,617 
20,088 


5.918 
87,405 

188 

7,980 


807,808 


•  Scattering;  (1878)6.S0S;  (1878)  12.158;  (1880)  18.57S. 
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cabinet  officers;  CoHGBBfle,  Sbbsioiis  of,  for  the 
duration  of  congresses,  the  speakers  of  the  house, 
and  their  parties;  Judiciary,  II.,  for  justices  of 
the  supreme  courts;  the  names  of  the  various 
states  for  their  political  leaders;  Electoral 
Votes.) —  Presidential  electors  are  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct. 
Until  about  1824  the  general  rule  was  that  elect- 
ors were  diosen  directly  by  the  state  legislatures, 
and  choice  by  popular  vote  was  exceptional. 
Since  1824  choice  by  popular  vote  has  been  the 
rule,  except  in  South  Carolina  until  1868.  (See 
Elbctors.)  The  electoral  votes  for  all  the  elec- 
tions are  elsewhere  given.  (See  Electoral 
Votes.)  The  popular  votes  at  the  elections  since 
1824  are  given  in  the  tables  shown  on  pages  1001, 
1002.  In  each  election  the  name  of  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  president  is  placed  first.  (For 
full  names^and  names  of  candidates  for  vice-pres- 
ident, see  the  names  of  the  parties  under  the  year.) 
—  HI.  The  Constitution  op  the  United 
States. —  1.  Oeneral  Character  qf  the  Union. 
The  Union  is  an  anomaly  in  at  least  one  respect : 
it  is  the  only  great  nation  in  which  the  location  of 
sovereign  power  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  fairly 
disputed  point.  No  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  the 
location  of  sovereign  power  in  Russia,  France  or 
Great  Britain;  but  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  as  there  are 
commentators.  There  is  a  general  agreement  that 
sovereign  power  is  in  *'the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  by  whose  will  the  constitution,  which 
governs  the  government,  was  established;  but 
this  only  pushes  back  the  difficulty  one  step  fur- 
ther to  an  equally  general  disagreement  about  this 
"people  of  the  United  States."  In  this  general 
disagreement  there  are  three  great  divisions  of 
opinion,  as  follows:  1st.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  is  the  people  of  the  amteral  states,  each  hav- 
ing sovereign  control  over  its  own  life  and  action, 
its  entrance  to  the  Union,  its  continuance  therein, 
and  its  departure  therefrom.  (See  State  Sover- 
xiGNTT,  and  the  authorities  under  it.)  This  would 
make  the  Union  continuously  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  each  state,  and  would  make  each  state  the 
sovereign  and  protector  not  only  of  its  own  life, 
but  of  the  life  of  the  Union  within  its  borders. 
It  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  our  history,  and 
fell  at  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  it  in  practice. 
(See  Secession.)  2d.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  is  the  people  of  the  several  states,  holding 
sovereignty  only  as  a  unit,  the  people  of  those 
states  which  voluntarily  remain  united  (including 
the  doctrine  of  possible  state-lapse);  and  the  pos- 
session of  sovereignty  by  the  people  as  a  mass  is 
nothing  but  an  hypothesis,  and  has  no  political 
consequences  whatever,  except  as  some  person  or 
persons  may  succeed  in  using  sovereign  power  in 
the  name  of  such  people.  This  has  been  best  elab- 
orated by  J.  C.  Hurd,  as  cited  below.  It  is  ob- 
jectionable because,  as  Mr.  Hurd  not  only  ack- 
nowledges, but  maintains,  it  makes  the  national 
government  really  sovereign.  *'  Sovereign  gov- 
ernments "  are  the  very  things  to  escape  which  the 


American  people  was  organized;  and  if  it  should 
ever  unwittingly  become  subject  to  one,  it  would 
very  soon  provide  a  new  mean»  of  escape.  8d. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  is  the  national 
people,  organized  by  its  own  general  will  into  a 
nation,  and  divided  by  its  own  general  will  into 
states.  The  existence  of  nation  and  states  alike  is 
bottomed  on  the  same  foundation,  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  people,  which  has  as  yet 
shown  itself  only  in  this  attitude  of  protection. 
In  other  respects  it  rules  only  through  its  minis- 
ters, the  state  and  national  governments;  and  no 
crisis  has  yet  proved  too  great  to  be  met  through 
one  or  other  of  these  agencies.  This  view  has  been 
best  elaborated  by  Jameson,  as  cited  below.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  national  people  has  never 
yet  acted  politically  as  a  unit,  but  always  under 
the  state  formation.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  this  series  of  articles  as  apparently  the 
least  objectionable  of  all.  If  it  is  correct,  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  United  States  depends  for  its 
strength  upon  its  unanimity,  and  is  least  palpable 
when  it  is  most  nearly  unanimous,  and,  conse- 
quently, strongest.  As  it  is  now  practically  unan- 
imous on  the  questions  of  state  and  national  ex- 
istence, it  is  wholly  impalpable,  and  agencies  or 
ministers  only  are  visible.  Of  course,  so  distant  a 
sovereignty  will  appear  to  many  to  be  worse  than 
no  sovereignty  at  all;  but  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  its  distance  is  just  the  reason  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  always  been  satisfied  with  it,  and 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  symptom  of  a  desire  to  re- 
place king  Log  by  king  Stork.  At  any  rate,  enough 
has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  of  the  American  Union.  (See 
State  Sovereignty,  Nation.)  —  In  its  first  form 
the  government  of  the  United  Colonies,  or  United 
States,  was  revolutionary,  depending  for  its  powers 
solely  on  the  general  obedience  of  the  national 
people.  It  received  no  powers  from  state  govern- 
ments or  state  peoples,  and  asked  for  none;  on  the 
contrary,  the  states  were  at  first  consciously  and 
confessedly  dependent  on  it  even  for  their  exist- 
ence and  defense.  As  the  danger  from  the  enemy 
became  less  urgent,  the  authority  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  waned,  and  that  of  the  state 
legislatures  increased,  until  they  assumed  the  un- 
granted  power  to  frame  a  national  government  by 
the  articles  of  confederation.  As  no  such  power 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  their  state  peoples,  it 
also  could  have  been  valid  only  by  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  national  people  in  the  surren- 
der of  power  by  their  revolutionary  government. 
The  same  objection  holds  good  to  the  convention 
of  1787,  as  bottomed  on  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  states,  either  separately  or  collectively:  there 
was  no  warrant  in  any  state  constitution  or  in  the 
articles  of  confederation  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates by  the  state  legislatures,  or  for  the  action  of 
congress  in  standing  sponsor  to  the  convention. 
It  seems  to  have  represented  only  the  universal, 
and,  consequently,  sovereign,  will  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  that  the  form  of  government 
should  be  changed,  but  that  the  change  should 


impair  state  rights  as  little  as  possible.  Even  in 
the  ratifications,  the  same  quiet  pressure  of  the 
national  will  was  the  controlling  factor.  Without 
it,  if  the  consideration  and  decision  of  each  state 
had  really  been  entirely  autonomous,  as  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  the  present  constitution  would  neyer 
have  gone  into  effect,  for  it  would  have  been  re- 
jected by  at  least  six  states,  Rhode  Island,  North 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York  and  Virginia.  All  these  states  ratified  only 
in  deference  to  the  general  wiU,  as  represented  by 
heavy  minorities  in  their  own  states  and  heavy 
majorities  in  the  others.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  the  sovereign  power  avoided  the  use,  or 
suggestion,  of  force,  and  only  materialized  itself 
so  far  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  con- 
stitution had  been  rejected,  the  sovereign  power 
would  have  materialized  itself  further;  very  few 
men  at  the  time  doubted  that,  or  wished  to  make 
the  step  necessary.  That  the  states  yielded  to  this 
sovereign  power  without  the  employment  of  force 
is  no  impeachment  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
If  that  were  so,  every  peaceful  presidential  elec- 
tion would  make  the  sovereign  power  more  doubt- 
ful.      (See  CONGBESB,    CONTINBNTAIi ;    CONFBD- 

XRATioN,  Articles  of;  Cokvention  of  1787; 
Constitution;  State  SovERBiaNTY.)— Under 
this  third  form  of  government,  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  country  still  continues.  It 
restricts  the  power  of  the  states  in  many  points, 
and  it  grants  many  powers  to  the  national  govern- 
ment; and  by  one  of  the  amendments,  but  still 
more  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  instrument,  it 
maintains  the  states  in  all  powers  not  forbidden, 
and  forbids  to  the  national  government  the  exer- 
cise of  all  powers  not  granted  by  it.  (See  Con- 
STBUcrnoN.)  The  operation  of  its  provision  for 
admitting  new  states,  with  the  successive  acqui- 
sitions of  new  territory,  has  given  the  country  for 
which  the  constitution  was  made  its  present  shape. 
There  are  now  (1888)  thirty-eight  states,  eight  or- 
ganized territories,  two  unorganized  territories, 
and  a  federal  district.  The  states  are  self-govern- 
ing conmionwealths  in  all  points  reserved  to  them 
by  the  federal  constitution,  and  their  state  govern- 
ments take  cognizance  of  everything  not  forbid- 
den to  them  by  the  federal  constitution  or  by  their 
state  constitutions.  The  territories  are  theoret- 
ically in  absolute  subjection  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment; but  the  consistent  policy  of  the  federal 
government  has  always  been  to  grant  self -govern- 
ment to  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to 
encourage  their  conversion  into  states,  (See  Tbr- 
BiTORiEs;  Annexations;  and  the  names  and  ad- 
missions of  the  states  under  Constitution,  I.) — 
All  through  the  state  and  territorial  organizations 
runs  the  national  organization,  acting  on  individ- 
uals, however,  not  on  states,  with  the  exception 
of  the  judiciaJ  veto  referred  to  hereafter.  It  is 
limited  by  the  oath  of  its  members  to  respect  and 
obey  the  federal  constitution,  by  the  power  of  the 
judiciary  to  nullify  or  veto  those  of  its  acts  which 
are  unwarranted  by  the  constitution,  and  by  the 
general  disposition  of  the  people  to  punish  by  the 


ballot  any  unwarranted  assumption  of  power.  The 
last  is  incomparably  the  most  important  safeguard, 
without  which  the  others  would  be  worthless;  and 
it  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  ultimate  sor- 
ereignty  of  the  United  States  exhibits  itself.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  substitute  for  it  the 
wHl  of  an  individual  state,  but  they  have  been 
failures  (see  Nullification);  and  it  is  now  set- 
tled that  the  individual  owes  his  privileges  as  a 
state  citizen  to  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  not 
to  that  of  his  state.  If  the  federal  govemment 
assumes  ungranted  powers,  its  acts  are  void. 
The  final  decision  upon  their  validity  is  entmsled 
to  the  supreme  court  in  matters  on  which  a  case 
can  be  niade  up;  in  other  matters,  the  decision  Is 
left  to  the  voters  in  the  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections.  It  is,  therefore,  but  partly  true, 
that  the  supreme  court  is  the  art>iter  of  disputed 
constitutional  questions.  If  a  state  govemmeot 
assumes  ungranted  lowers,  or  if  a  state  people 
in  forming  a  state  constitution,  insert  a  provisioii 
in  conflict  with  the  federal  constitution,  these  acts 
are  also  void;  but  in  these  cases  the  supreme  court 
is  the  sole  final  arbiter.  (See  Judiciaht.  ) — As  a 
general  rule,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
state  must  yield,  in  a  conflict  with  the  f edo^  gov- 
ernment, when  the  federal  Judiciary  has  finally 
pronounced  against  her,  and  that  the  stale  is  sub- 
ordinate, though  not  subject.  But  every  un- 
prejudiced observer  must  admit,  that,  in  any  such 
condOict,  the  state  has  a  greater  prospect  of  success 
than  the  federal  govemment,  even  in  the  federsl 
supreme  court.  (SeeiStat0  lUghtt,  under  Btatb 
Sovebbigntt.)  Even  in  the  matter  of  the  last 
two  amendments  to  the  federal  constitution,  caie- 
fully  drawn  for  the  express  purpose  of  curbing 
state  action,  the  federal  judiciary  in  1888  is  inter- 
preting them  far  more  favorably  to  the  states 
than  any  state  court  would  have  done  in  1878.  If 
the  state  should  choose  to  carry  the  conflict  fprther, 
into  forcible  resistance,  her  citizens  are  bound  to 
take  sides  against  her,  and  with  the  more  direct 
representative  of  the  general  will.  (See  TnsAflOS, 
Allegiance.)  —  Dwirion cf  Fowen,  The  federal 
govemment  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  effective  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. It  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  consti- 
tutions of  new  states,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
original  states  have  been  so  changed  as  to  follow 
it.  Its  leading  characteristic  is  its  careful  divisMB 
of  the  powers  of  government  into  three  depart- 
ments. The  power  of  legislation  Is  given  to  two 
houses,  co-ordinate  in  rank  and  power,  but  with 
different  constituencies.  The  executive  power  is 
given  to  a  single  person,  with  a  limited  veto  on 
the  legislative:  he  is  responsible  to  the  l^^ishUiTe 
departm^it  by  impeachment,  but  is  not  elected 
by  it.  The  power  to  interpret  the  laws,  and  to 
veto  such  as  are  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution,  is  given 
to  an  organized  Judiciary.  Most  of  the  state  con- 
stitutions follow  this  division  of  powers  exactly, 
except  for  their  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the 
legislative.     (See  Ridebs.)     Where  they  differ 
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^m  it,  it  is  mainly  on  three  points :  the  election 
of  the  executive  by  the  legislative,  in  default  of  a 
choice  by  popular  vote;  the  greater  or  less  limita- 
tion of  the  executive  veto  power  (see  Ybto);  or 
the  election  of  Judges  by  popular  vote  or  by  the 
legislative,  and  for  a  term  of  years,  while  the  fed- 
eral Judges  hold  by  appointment  of  the  executive, 
and  during  good  behavior.  (See  Jtjdiciabt, 
EuBcnvB;  State  CovvtmmojxB.) -— Amend- 
menu.  Amendments  are  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  constitution,  by  convention 
and  ratification  (see  this  subject  fully  treated  under 
Convention,  (^oNSTrruTiONAL) ;  or  by  proposi- 
tion of  congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  state  legislatures.  In  the  states  the  same  is 
true,  except  tl^at  the  proposition  is  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  convention,  and  the  ratification  is  by  pop- 
ular vote.  There  is  no  point  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions in  which  amendment  is  forbidden,  and  but 
one  (Art.  V. )  in  the  federal  constitution:  * '  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
BufErage  in  the  senate."  (See  aJso  Compromises, 
m.,  YI.)  Its  terms  forbid  the  passage  of  any 
amendment  to  strike  out  this  prohibition.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  terms  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, forbidding  any  amendment  not  ratified 
by  all  the  state  legislatures,  were  still  more  sweep- 
ing, and  yet  that  a  way  was  found  to  override 
their  letter  and  spirit  by  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  But  the  single  prohibition  of  the 
constitution  has  a  far  stronger  safeguard  in  the 
universal  will  that  it  shall  be  maintained.  (See, 
for  amendments  ratified  and  for  amendments  pro- 
posed, CoNSTiruTiON,  III.)—  CUieenMp.  From 
the  beginning  the  constitution  took  citizens  as 
it  found  them,  made  so  by  state  laws,  and  only 
interfered  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  each  state 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
other  states.  It  was  and  is  possible,  for  example, 
for  a  person  who  has  only  declared  his  intention 
to  become  naturalized,  to  be  a  state  citizen  by 
state  laws,  and  tlius  to  vote  at  congressional 
and  presidential  elections.  When  the  abolition 
of  slavery  had  been  accomplished,  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  amendments  were  made  parts  of 
the  constitution.  There  was  at  first  a  strong 
disposition  to  take  them  as  having  transferred 
from  the  states  to  the  federal  government  the 
whole  control  of  citizenship  and  suffrage.  But 
the  authoritative  interpretation  of  them  by  the 
supreme  court  has  since  shown  that  they  are  ex- 
actly in  the  line  of  the  original  interference  of  the 
constitution;  that  they  are  restrictive,  not  con- 
structive; and  that  they  are  to  prevent  unjust  dis- 
crimination by  the  state,  not  to  assume  the  state's 
former  functions.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
subject,  see  Nationality,  Law  of;  Suffrage.) 
—  2.  Tlis  Federal  LegitlaUve;  the  Chngrees,  Con- 
gress, or  "the  congress,"  as  it  is  properly  called, 
is  made  up  of  two  houses,  the  house  of  represent- 
atives and  the  senate.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives has  (1888-5)  825  members,  elected  by  the 
states  in  proportion  to  population.  (See  Appor- 
tionment.)    The  senate  has  76  members,  two 


from  each  state.  Laws  must  be  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  houses,  and  approved  by  the 
president,  though  the  disapproval  of  the  latter  may 
be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 
(See  Veto.)  The  legislative  powers  of  congress 
are  considered  elsewhere.  (See  Congress,  Pow- 
ers OF.)  The  house  has  the  sole  power  to  prefer, 
and  the  senate  to  try,  impeachments.  (See  Im- 
peachments.) The  senate  is  an  executive  coun- 
cil in  the  matters  of  treaties  and  appointments. 
(See  Treaties,  Jay's  Treaty,  Confirmation 
BY  the  Senate.)  Each  house  has  its  own  officers 
and  rules,  and  its  own  distinctive  features.  (See, 
in  genera].  Congress;  Senate;  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  Congress,  Sessions  of  ;  Par- 
liamentary Law.)  —  8.  The  Federal  BxeeuUve; 
the  President,  The  executive  power  is  given  to  a 
president,  elected  by  electors  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  (See  Electors  and  Electoral  System.) 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy; 
he  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment;  he  makes  appointments,  and 
concludes  trei^ties,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate;  he  takes  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  and  is  responsible  to  congress  by  im- 
peachment. (See  Executive,  Message,  Im- 
peachment,   CONFIRMAnnON    BY   THE    SENATE, 

Treaties,  Jay's  Treaty,  Tenure  of  Office.) 
With  him  is  elected  a  vice-president,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  senate,  and  succeeds  to  the  pres- 
idency in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  removal 
or  inability  of  the  president.  (See  Executive, 
V.)  The  list  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  is 
given  elsewhere.  (See  Administrations.)  —  Be- 
partmenU,  The  subordinates  of  the  executive  are 
divided  into  seven  departments — the  departments 
of  state,  the  treasury,  war,  the  navy,  the  interior. 
Justice,  and  the  postofflce.  The  heads  of  these  de- 
partments form  what  is  called  the  cabinet,  though 
that  title  is  wholly  extra-constitutional.  The  cab- 
inet functions  of  the  heads  of  departments  depend 
entirely  on  the  right  given  to  the  president  by  the 
constitution  to  ''reqidre  the  opinion  in  writing  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices";  and  "  cabinet  meetings," 
in  the  form  which  they  have  taken,  depend  on 
the  president's  will.  The  functions  of  the  various 
departments  and  their  heads  are  strictly  defined 
by  law  (see  Administrations,  and  the  articles  on 
the  various  departments. )  One  department,  that  of 
agriculture,  has  been  so  constituted  by  law,  while 
its  head  is  not  recognized  as  a  cabinet  officer. 
Each  department  has  its  own  building  at  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  city  of  Washington,  where  its 
business  is  transacted  and  its  records  are  kept. 
(See  Capital,  National.)  Each  department 
has  its  subdivisions,  called  bureaus.  The  most 
numerous  are  those  of  the  department  of  the 
interior,  as  follows:  Indian  affairs,  pensions, 
patents,  public  lands,  census  and  education.  In 
like  manner  customs,  internal  revenue,  the  cur- 
rency, the  coast  survey,  the  lighthouses,  and  sta- 


tistics,  are  under  control  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. —  The  appointment  and  removal  of  the 
subordinate  officials  of  the  departments  is,  in  gen- 
eral, the  province  of  the  president.  (See  Tbnubb 
OF  Officb,  Confibmation  bt  thb  Sbnatb.)  In 
the  practical  execution  of  his  powers,  the  president 
has  come  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  heads  of  de- 
partments, members  of  congress,  and  leading 
politicians  of  his  own  party  in  the  various  states. 
The  public  service  has  thus  come  to  be  the  cement 
for  party  organizations  (see  NoMiNATraa  Con- 
VBNTiONs) ;  and  its  efficiency  has  been  seriously 
injured.  (See  Spoils  Stbtev,  Patronage.)  In 
1888  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Pendleton  biU 
made  a  serious  inroad  into  the  system  which  had 
controlled  appointments  and  removals  for  the  pre- 
ceding half  century.  It  authorized  the  applica- 
tion, ^ter  July  16, 1888,  of  the  system  of  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  by  examination  to  public 
offices  in  which  there  are  flfty  or  more  employ^. 
(See  CrrTL  Service  Refobk.)— 4.  The  Federal 
Judidarp.  The  organization  and  powers  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  circuit  courts,  the  district 
courts  and  the  territorial  courts  .of  the  United 
States  are  given  elsewhere.  (See  Judiciary.)  The 
judges  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  are 
responsible  only  through  the  long  and  doubtful 
process  of  impeachment.  There  is  also  a  court 
of  claims,  which  deals  with  claims  against  the 
United  States;  with  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court.  —  6.  The  State  Legidaturee.  The  organiza- 
tion of  these  bodies  is  given  elsewhere.  (See  As- 
SEHBLT.)  Their  powers  of  legislation  cover  the 
whole  field  of  subjects  not  prohibited  to  them  by 
the  federal  constitution  or  their  several  state  con- 
stitutions, so  that,  in  general  terms,  they  control 
all  matters  pertaining  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
to  their  several  states.  They  regulate  the  right  of 
suffrage  within  their  states,  under  certain  limita- 
tions. (See  Suffrage.)  They  elect  United  States 
senators,  and  prescribe  the  manner  of  the  election 
of  presidential  electors,  and,  in  default  of  action 
by  congress,  of  representatives  also.  (See  Elect- 
orb,  Apportionment,  Gerrticandbb,  House 
OF  Rbprbsentattveb.)  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  un- 
common event  for  the  elections  in  a  few  doubtful 
legislative  districts  to  rise  to  a  national  importance, 
since  their  result  may  decide  the  political  com- 
plexion of  a  legislature  which  is  to  choose  a 
United  States  senator,  and  his  election  may  decide 
the  political  complexion  of  the  United  States 
senate  and  the  general  chai-acter  of  United  States 
laws.  A  minor  local  election  may  thus  be  of  the 
very  greatest  moment  to  the  country  at  large. .  In 
matters  which  are  peculiarly  of  state  interest,  the 
tendency  is  to  limit  both  the  duration  and  the 
powers  of  the  legislature:  the  former  by  making 
sessions  biennial ;  the  latter  by  requiring  general, 
instead  of  special,  legislation.  (See  Riders;  and, 
in  general,  see  Caucus  System,  Primary  Elec- 
tions.)—  6.  The  State  Executive;  the  Gowmor. 
When  the  colonies  were  transformed  into  states, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  their  executive 
was  regularly  styled  president.  The  appropriation 


of  this  title  to  the  national  ezecutive  by  the  conati- 
tution  led  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  title  of 
governor  for  the  state  executives.  -  At  proaent  all 
the  state  constitutions  provide  that ' '  the  ezecutiTe 
power  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  govemor  ": 
some  of  them  vary  it  by  calling  it  the  ''  supreme  ** 
or  "  chief  "  executive  i)Ower;  and  two,  Maasachu- 
setts  and  New  Hampshire,  give  the  governor  the 
title  of  "  his  excellency."  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  elect  the  govemor 
for  one  year;  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  for 
three  years;  and  the  other  states,  for  either  two  or 
four  years.  (See  the  names  of  the  several  states 
and  State  Constitutions.)  The  only  qualificsr 
tions  are  those  of  age  (usually  thirty  yean),  lea- 
dence  and  citizenship.  The  chief  executive  offi- 
cers,  under  the  governor,  are  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  auditor  or  comptroller, 
treasurer  and  attorney  general,  regularly  chosen 
by  election,  though  some  of  them  are  appointed  in 
some  of  the  states.  To  these  offices  are  f  requenv 
ly  added  others,  such  as  superintendent  of  pubfic 
instruction  or  public  works,  inspector  of  prisons, 
etc.  In  Florida  and  North  Can^ina  these  snbor 
dinate  officers  are  the  governor's  cabinet*  or  coun- 
cil of  state;  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  an  advisory  body,  called  a  council,  is 
elected  by  the  people;  in  the  other  states  there  is 
no  council,  but  in  most  of  them  the  govemor  may 
call  for  his  subordinates'  opinions  or  advice  in 
writing.  A  vacancy  in  the  governor's  office  is 
generally  filled  by  the  lieutenant  govemor,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house,  in 
the  order  named. — The  govemor,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  state's  physical  force,  has  power  to 
execute  the  laws,  preserve  the  peace,  suppress  in- 
surrection, and  repel  invasion.  In  this  capacity 
he  is  given  various  titles,  from  the  simple  title  ol 
' '  conunander-in-chief  "  to  the  higher  distinction  (in 
Rhode  Island)  of  "  captain-general  and  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
state."  He  has  the  power  of  pardon  or  reprieve, 
though  in  many  of  the  states  the  council,  or  a 
special  board  of  pardons,  shares  the  power  with 
him.  In  most  of  the  states  he  has  a  more  or  less 
limited  veto  power.  (See  Veto.) — 7.  The  StaU 
Judidariee,  The  state  constitutions  agree  in  giv- 
ing judicial  powers  to  Justices  of  the  peace,  to  a 
supreme  (or  superior)  court,  and  to  such  inferior 
courts  as  may  be  established  by  the  constitution 
in  some  states,  or  by  law  in  others.  The  inferior 
courts  are  usually  circuit  or  district  courts,  coun- 
ty or  parish  courts  under  various  names,  probate, 
orphans',  surrogate's  or  prerogative  courts,  and  a 
great  variety  of  minor  criminal  and  dly  courts. 
A  few  states  retain  the  court  of  chancery,  to- 
gether with  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals  from 
both  common  law  and  equity  courts;  but  in  most 
of  the  states  the  supreme  court  has  also  equity  ju- 
risdiction. In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp 
shire  and  Rhode  Island,  the  supreme  court  is  to 
give  ilJ9  opinion  on  constitutional  questions  when* 
ever  requested  to  do  so  by  the  executive  or  legi^ 
tive.  —  The  most  marked  tendencies  in  the  his- 
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torical  deyelopment  of  the  state  judiciaries  have 
been  toward  a  codification  of  the  statutes,  and  an 
elective  Judiciary.  (See  Judiciary,  Elbctiyb.) 
The  former  tendency  has  been  formally  resisted  by 
a  few  states,  but  even  in  these  it  has  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  po^tice  in  the  courts;  while,  in 
those  states  which  have  fully  yielded  to  it,  it  has 
radically  altered  the  practice.  The  latter  tenden- 
cy, to  an  elective  Judiciary,  seems  to  be  in  some 
manner  akin  to  the  former,  for  the  states  which 
have  resisted  or  succumbed  to  the  one  have  gener- 
ally done  the  same  with  the  other.  Both  innova- 
tions are  due  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  democracy, 
and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  all  the  states 
will  finally  yield  to  both,  though  at  different  times 
and  in  different  degrees.  Codification  has  been 
adopted  In  part  by  congress  for  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary, but  the  constitution  has  as  yet  proved  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  an  elective  federal  Judici- 
ary. (See  Judiciary,  VII. ) — The  reader's  atten- 
tion has  been  directed,  in  another  article  (see 
State  Bights,  under  Statb  Sovbreiokty),  to  the 
-vigorous  individuality  of  life  which  characterizes 
the  states,  and  which  does  not  need  the  stimulant 
of  a  delusive  **  sovereignty."  The  American  fed- 
eral system  has  certainly  proved  a  very  powerful 
check  to  the  tendency  of  a  democracy  to  reduce 
all  men  to  uniformity  as  well  as  political  equal- 
ity; and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  part  of  the 
federal  system  has  contributed  more  largely  to 
state  individuality  than  the  state  Judiciaries. 
State  constitutions  have  come  to  look  somewhat 
as  if  they  were  cast  in  one  mould,  and  state  laws 
as  if  they  were  made  after  one  pattern;  but  the 
state  Judiciary,  which  finally  and  authoritatively 
interprets  both,  retains  and  gives  full  force  in  the 
interpretation  to  every  tradition,  prejudice  and 
peculiarity  of  the  state  life.  State  legislatures  are 
naturally  very  prone  to  enact  innovations  only  on 
the  strength  of  their  success  in  other  states,  and, 
perhaps,  under  very  dissimilar  circumstances;  but 
that  must  be  a  very  reasonable  innovation  indeed 
which  can  pass  unscathed  the  gauntlet  of  the  state 
courts,  and  make  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in 
its  new  location.  The  divergences  of  form  are  no 
less  marked  than  the  divergences  in  spirit.  How- 
ever similar  the  forms  of  the  states  may  be  in  other 
respects,  their  courts  exhibit  the  most  bewildering 
diversity  of  form,  name  and  Jurisdiction.  Law- 
yers are  apt  to  complain  of  such  a  diversity,  and 
to  wish  that  courts  and  practice  were  uniform 
throughout  the  states.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
wish,  if  it  were  granted,  would  bring  far  more 
serious  and  pregnant  evils  in  its  train  than  those 
of  the  present  diversity. — IV.  Statistics.  1. 
Area  and  Population.  Exclusive  of  Alaska,  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  is  2,970,000  square 
miles,  and  the  water  area  55,600  square  miles; 
total,  8,025,600  square  miles.  Until  1880  the 
census  made  the  total  area  8,026,494  square  miles; 
but  careful  remeasurements  have  altered  the  re- 
corded areas  of  all  the  states  and  territories,  and 
fixed  the  total  as  above.  The  most  striking  result 
of  the  remeasurement  is  the  reduction  of  the  area 


of  California  from  188,981  to  158,860  square  miles. 
The  area  of  Alaska  can  not  be  considered  as  even 
approximately  ascertained.  It  has  always  been 
placed  at  677,890  square  miles,  and  is  so  given 
elsewhere  (see  Annexations);  b\Lt  the  areas  of  its 
six  subdivisions,  as  estimated  by  the  special  agent 
for  the  census  of  1880,  make  a  total  of  but  581,409 
square  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  first  estimate  of  Alaska,  is  8,602,990  square 
miles;  on  the  second  estimate  of  Alaska,  8,557,009 
square  miles.  —  The  population  in  1880  was 
60,155,788,  excluding  Alaska,  and  was  divided  as 
follows :  male,  25,518,820 ;  female,  24,686,968— 
native,  48,475,840;  foreign,  6,679.948— white, 
48,402,970;  colored,  6,580,798;  Chinese,  105,465; 
Japanese,  148;  Indians,  66,407.  The  population 
of  Alaska  is  given  by  the  special  agent  as  88,426: 
480  white,  1,756  Creole,  and  the  rest  Innuit  and 
kindred  tribes.  The  ratio  of  population  to  squ&re 
miles  of  area  was  17.29  in  1880;  18.8  in  1870;  10.84 
in  1860;  and  7.98  in  1850.  The  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  1880  was  9,945,916,  a  ratio  of  5.04  persons 
to  a  family.  In  1870  the  ratio  was  5.09;  in  1860 
it  was  5.28;  in  1850  it  was  6.56.  The  territories 
and  Pacific  states  (except  Oregon)  have  an  excess 
of  single  men,  and  low  family  ratio.  In  the  more 
eastern  states,  the  lowest  ratios  of  persons  to  a 
family  are :  New  Hampshire,  4.82;  Connecticut, 
4.55;  Vermont,  4.55;  Mame,  4.58;  Rhode  Island, 
4.59;  Massachusetts,  4.70;  and  New  York,  4.71; 
and  the  highest.  West  Virginia,  5.54;  Minnesota, 
5.45;  Kentucky,  5.45;  Tennessee,  5.88;  Missouri, 
5.88;  Virginia,  5.86;  and  Texas,  5.85.  There  were 
8,955,812  dwellmgs  in  1880,  or  5.6  persons  to  a 
dwelling.  The  densest  urban  population  was  in 
New  York  city,  where  there  were  16.87  persons 
to  a  dwelling.  The  five  cities  which  led  in  popu- 
lation were:  New  York  city  (1,206,299),  Philadel- 
phia (847,170),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (566,668);  Chica- 
go, 111.  (508,185),  Boston,  Mass.  (862,889).  The 
one  hundredth  in  rank  was  Springfield,  111. 
(19,748).  —  The  following  table  gives  the  land 
areas  in  square  miles,  the  population,  the  ratio  of 
population  to  square  miles  of  land  area,  and  the 
gross  land  and  water  areas,  in  the  several  states 
and  territories  in  1880  (territories  in  italics).  The 
unorganized  Alaska  and  Indian  territories  are  not 
included  in  the  ratio,  and  Alaska  is  not  included 
in  the  areas. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

Population. 

Ratio. 

OrosB 

Area. 

Alabama 

61,540 

118,990 

58,045 

155,080 

108,M5 

4,846 

147,700 

1,960 

00 

64,ai0 

68,980 

84,-«0 

66,000 

85,910 

66,475 

81,700 

40,000 

1,888,606 

40,440 

802,685 

664,694 

194,827 

828,700 

186,177 

146,608 

177.624 

869,498 

1,M2,180 

82,610 

8,077,871 

1,978,801 

1,624,615 

996,096 

1.64&6Q0 

34.50 

0.86 

15.18 

6.54 

1.87 

128.52 

0.98 

74.80 

2,960.40 

497 

86.15 

0.89 

64.96 

56.09 

89.S9 

18.19 

41.88 

.  68,860 
118,080 
58,860 

ArizofM  ........... 

Arkansas 

California 

158,860 
108,925 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Dakota  

4.990 
149,100 

Delaware 

District  Columbia,. 
Florida 

8,060 

70 

58,680 

Georgia.. 

59,475 

Idaho 

84,800 

Illinois 

66,660 

Indiana 

86,860 

Iowa.....  ......... 

66,085 

Kansas 

88,080 

Kentucky 

40,400 

(OOHnHUBD.) 


STATES  AND 

T  And  Area 

Poiralatlon. 

Ratio. 

OroM 
Area. 

LoaisUna 

4^.420 

^neo 

M.»40 

y,ASO 
ni.j05 

^^V.^i40 

^t^r86 

M;'j:nO 

;iU86 
Hft^V40 

i:n,05 
:,i66 

l-2--',+60 

47.«ao 
4s.:S0 
w.m 

!n,r?60 

1.186 

M-J.170 

s:.M90 

^M85 
•JiM26 
r.'^h80 
UIJ45 
-Hi  i50 
'.f7.r.76 

989,946 

648,906 

984,948 
1,788,065 
1,686,987 

780,778 

1,181,597 

2,166,880 

89^159 

462,402 
62,266 

846,991 
1,181,116 

110,666 
6,082,8n 
1,899,750 
8,198,062 

174,768 
4,282,891 

276,581 

996,577 
1,642,869 
1,691,749 

148,968 

882,286 

1,612,565 

75,116 

618,467 

1,816,497 

20;789 

90.09 
21.71 
94.82 
221.78 
28.50 

9.86 
94.42 
81.66 

0.27 

5.94 

0.57 
88.58 
151.78 

0.98 
106.74 
26.81 
78.46 

1.86 
96.21 
264.87 
88.00^ 
86.94^ 

6.07 

1.74 
86.88 
87.70 

1.12 
26.09 
94.16 

0.21 

4P.720 

Halne 

'u  i)¥) 

Mnryl^n*! 

!■;  ilO 

MassachoMtts 

ItftrhioTMn     ... 

h;^16 

^^,J16 

MinnoBotm 

k:\'166 

Mi88i80lppi 

Ji^HlO 

MiwSirf:.::..::::. 

>^^i  J16 

Montana 

]  ui  <180 

Nebraska 

T!;.>tS6 

Nevada 

NewHampehire.... 

New  Jersey 

NewMtaHoo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  

mxroo 

T.>tt5 

i-^^,ri80 
^lJ.l7D 
:,2.JB0 
4LII60 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  ......... 

iitiiBO 
l.ifflO 

Texas 

Ulah 

'2i.^,:«o 

^J.fTO 

Vermont..... ...... 

'KTOi 

Virginia 

i-2  160 

Washington 

WestV&gnia- 

Wisconsin  ......... 

ii'.M80 
Jl.TBO 

:^y  4)40 

Wvomino 

sir.HOO 

;<^550 

Total 

2,970,000 

60,165,788 

17.29 

8,096,600 

—  Increase  of  Papulation,  The  decennial  census 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment since  the  establishment  of  the  constitution. 
(See  Ceksub,  Apportionment.)  Mr.  Bancroft, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
about  as  constant  before  the  year  1790  as  after 
it,  estimates  the  population  of  the  colonies  in 
the  years  1750-90,  as  follows :  1780,  2,045,000 ; 
1770,  2,312,000 ;  1700,  2,105,000 ;  1750, 1,200.000. 
The  census  records  give  the  population,  at  inter- 


vals of  ten  years,  and  the  Increase  per  cent,  as 
follows : 


YXABS. 

lacTcaae 
Perona. 

1880 

60.lf>5.r88 

f     8&.XV..-371 
81.m,;«l 

2SJH1.^^ 

ir.<j<.*^,458 

12  s,;-M«0 
*,^'.3iLH«2 
T,;^5J.^1 

8..i;.".>,i;i4 

80  0 

1870 

29  0 

1800 

85  6 

I860 

8B  8 

1840 

S2.6 

1880 

88  S 

1820 

88.1 

1810 

1800 

S6.S 
8B  1 

1790 

— Imnugratian,  No  authentic  record  of  immi- 
gration is  available  before  1819.  Contemporaiy 
writers  estimate  immigration  at  4,000  per  annum 
up  to  1794;  and  Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  in  1818,  con- 
sidered 6,000  per  annum,  or  180,000  for  the  wh<^ 
period  1788-1818,  a  liberal  estimate.  The  act  of 
March  2, 1819,  required  quarterly  reports  of  inomi- 
grants  by  collectors  of  customs,  and  these  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  (See  Eiogration.  )  —  Cmire 
of  Population.  This  is  defined,  in  Walker's  ' '  Sta- 
tistical Atlas,"  (1874),  as  "the  pomt  at  which 
equilibrium  would  be  reached  were  the  country 
taken  as  a  plane  surface,  itself  without  weighty 
but  capable  of  sustaining  weight,  and  loaded  with 
its  inhabitants,  in  number  and  position  as  they  are 
found  at  the  period  under  consideration,  each  in- 
dividual being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  gravity 
as  every  other,  and  consequently  to  exert  pmsure 
on  the  pivotal  point  directly  proportioned  to  his 
distance  therefrom."  On  this  basis  the  census 
bureau  has  calculated  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
population,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  as  follows. 
Its  approximate  location  by  important  towns,  and 
its  westward  movement  during  the  preceding  ten 
years,  are  also  given. 


N.  Latttoda. 

A|>prozliBato  Location. 

Weatward 

1790 

T)fg.      Min. 
85       16.6 
89       16.1 
89       11.6 
89       06.7 

88  67.9 

89  02.0 

88  59.0 

89  00.4 
89       12.0 
89       04.1 

76  56.5 

77  87.2 

78  88.0 

79  16.9 

80  18.0 

81  19.0 

82  48.8 
88       86.7 
84       89.66 

28  m.  E.  Baltimore. 
18  m.  W.  Baltimore. 
40m,  W.  by  N.  W.  WasWngton. 
16  m.  N.  Woodstock. 
19m.W.  S.W.Moorelleld. 
16  m.  8.  ClarkslmrK. 
28  m.  8.  E.  Parkersborg. 
20m.S.C1iillicothe. 
48  m.  E.  by  N.  ancinnatl. 
8  m.  W.  by  8.  Cincimiati. 

1800 

41 

1810 

as 

1820       

89 

1880 

89 

1840 

06 

1850 

SB 

1860 

81 

1870 

4i 

1880 

ae 

It  was,  in  1880,  in  Kentucky,  one  mile  from  the 
Ohio,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the 
village  of  Taylorsville.  —  Urban  Papulation.  The 
following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  urban 


population  of  the  United  States :  it  gives,  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  years,  the  number  of  dties  of  8,000 
or  more  inhabitants,  total  population,  and  its  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  of  the  country: 


years. 

No.  of 
Cltieft. 

Population. 

Perct. 

YEARS. 

No.  of 
CIttea 

PopuUtion. 

P^eC 

1790          

6 
6 
11 
18 
86 

181,472 
210,878 
856,920 
475,186 
864,600 

8.8 
8.9 
4.9 
4.9 
6.7 

1840 

44 

85 
141 
286 
286 

1,488,994 
2,897,688 
6,078,266 
8,071,875 
ll,818,5t7 

8.8 

1800 

1860 

19.8 

1810        

i860 

IS  1 

1820 

1870 

90.9 

1880                  

1880 

fBtA 

—  School,  MUUa/ry  and  Voting  Population.     The 
following  table  gives  the  population  of  school  age 


(male  and  female,  5  to  17),  mflitary  age  (male,  1^ 
to  44),  and  voting  age  (male,  21  and  over),  in  the 
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several    states  and 
^ven  in  italics.) 


territories.     (Territories   are 


STATES 
AND 


Alabam* 

^rigona 

ArkanBas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectlcat 

Dakota 

I>elaware 

IH9t.  Ckdumbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

UUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Loairiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachatetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MIstiflsippi 

Mifleoori 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

N#ir  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Hoath  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WaOdngUm 

WestV&glnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 7,fl06,l» 


6  to  17. 
both  indusivi 


Male.       Female. 


218,006 

4,896 

186,709 

109,971 

18,468 

78,179 

16.964 

»,806 

S8,044 

44,485 

860,468 

8,866 

474,811 

813,924 

258,668 

162,655 

276.452 

150,002 

81.845 

140,107 

212,061 

286,891 

119.708 

196,885 

855,488 

8,445 

09,518 

5,601 

89,572 

158,178 

18.280 

067,961 

280,282 

479,710 

26,566 


88,840 
166,938 
261,404 
263,988 

24,468 

43,974 
247,»13 

10,548 

106,255 

204,504 

1,900 


207,880 

8,689 

180,806 

106,428 

17,910 

77,888 

15,945 

20,809 

24,668 

43,960 

252,067 

8,689 

408,842 

806,67^ 

251,552 

158,874 

270.008 

150.061 

82,511 

189,805 

214,665 

288.991 

»7,872 

190,251 

846,672 

8,851 

65.645 

5,653 

89,548 

158,248 

17,415 

609,967 

221,082 

471,568 

24.402 

686,796 

84,804 

168,690 

254,297 

254,937 

28,596 

42,296 

242,781 

9,878 

101,143 

201,284 

1,824 


MtoM, 

both   . 

inclualve. 


Male. 


218,192 

18,144 

150,606 

257,289 

86,004 

127,590 

45,788 

80,861 

85,411 

51,807 

275,815 

11,786 

061,810 

407,650 

888,800 

228,838 

813,186 

178,781 

127,075 

182,600 

878.284 

8n,140 

174,681 

208,060 

450,200 

18,147 

112,884 

26,067 

70,410 

880,054 

28,458 

1,060,775 

241,140 

647.002 

48,788 

858,972 

57,854 

170,922 

276,885 

882,120 

26.480 

64,102 

264,068 

22,542 

114,664 

256,434 

9,751 


7,456,641  10,231.239 


tl  and 
over. 


Male. 


259,884 

l.v:^r.r 

vr.  iij 
■  ■■^  :.--S 

1  rTti5 

7t«,Kir 

41H,6:>8 

54i;207 

21,544 
129,042 

31,255 
105,138 
800,635 

34,076 

1,406,751 

204,750 

826,577 

59,620 
1,004,284 

78,838 
205,7^ 
330,805 
880,876 

82,778 

05,621 
834,505 

27,070 
130.161 
840,482 

10,180 


12,880,840 


—  Education  and  IJUteraey.  The  census  of  1880 
reports  225,880  public  schools  in  the  United  States, 
including  16,800  separate  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren, and  5,480  high  schools  or  high  school  de- 
partments. Pennsylvania  stands  first  with  18,616 
schools,  New  York  second  with  18,615,  Ohio  third 
with  16,478,  and  Wyoming  lowest  with  55.  The 
school  buildings  number  164,882.  Pennsylvania 
stands  first  in  this  respect  with  12,857  buildings, 
Ohio  second  with  12,224,  New  York  third  with 
11,927,  and  Wyoming  lowest  with  29.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  is  236,019;  white  male  96,099, 
white  female  124,086,  colored  male  10,520,  colored 
female  5,814.  The  aggregate  of  months  of  teach- 
ers' service  was  1,589,808,  at  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $86. 21 .  The  mont  hly  average  is  highest  in 
California  ($76.54),  and  lowest  in  North  Carolina 
($21.27).  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  9,090,- 
248:  white  male  4,687,580,  white  female  4.402,- 
718,  colored  male  488,329,  colored  female  422,588; 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  6,276,898. 
5,715,914  white,  and  560,484  colored.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  public  schools,  mainly  derived  from 
188  VOL.  m.  —  64 


taxation,  were  $96,857,534;  and  the  value  of  their 
sehool  property  was  $211,411,540.  (See,  in  gen- 
eral, Education  Ain>  the  State;  Education, 
BuBEAU  OF.) — The  following  abstracts  are  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for 
1880: 


CLASSES. 

No. 

Instnio- 
ton. 

Stndenta. 

Colleges  and  univenltieff 

864 
88 

142 
48 
90 
16 
14 

688 

S» 

"1,884 

219 

67 



50,504 
11,584 
6,242 

Scientific  schools 

Theological  schools - 

Law  Bchook.... 

8.184 

Medical  schools 

11,920 

Dental  schools 

780 

Schools  of  pharmacy 

1,847 



—  The  newspapers  and  periodicals  number  11,814, 
of  which  971  are  issued  daily,  8,688  weekly,  and 
1 ,167  monthly.  The  aggregate  circulation  per  issue 
is  8,566,895  for  the  daiUes,  and  28,218,291  for  the 
others.  English  is  the  language  of  10,515  of  them, 
and  the  others  range  from  641  in  (jterman  to  three 
in  Indian,  two  each  in  Chinese,  Polish,  and  Port- 
uguese, and  one  each  in  Catalan  and  Irish.  —  Out 
of  a  total  population  of  86,761,607,  of  ten  years 
old  and  upward,  4,928,451,  or  18.4  per  cent.,  are 
returned  as  unable  to  read,  and  6,2id9,958,  or  17 
per  cent.,  as  unable  to  write.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  are  uncomfortable  figures  for  a 
republic  based  on  manhood  suffrage,  but  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  that  they  are  abnormally 
increased  by  the  still  prevailing  illiteracy  of  the 
colored  race.  Of  the  82,160,400  white  persons  of 
ten  years  old  and  upward,  the  number  unable  to 
write  is  8,019,080,  or  9.4  per  cent. ;  while  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  colored  race  are  a  total 
of  4,601,207,  of  whom  3,220,878,  or  70  per  cent., 
are  unable  to  write.  There  are  11,848,005  white 
males  of  twenty-one  years  old  and  upward  (voters), 
and  886,659,  or  7.8  per  cent.,  of  these  are  imable 
to  write.  There  are  1,487,344  colored  voters,  and 
1,022,151,  or  68.7  per  cent.,  of  these  are  unable  to 
write.  These  terrible  percentages  of  colored  il- 
literacy can  only  be  regarded  as  survivals  of  ante- 
bellum conditions,  and  private  benevolence  is  sup- 
plementing public  energy  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
them.  The  Peabody  fund  distributed  $1,191,700 
among  the  southern  states  for  educational  pur- 
poses during  the  years  1868-80,  and  the  various 
inissionary  associations  probably  increased  the 
amotmt  to  about  $10,000,000.  The  followhig  is  a 
summary  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  in 
the  southern  states  for  the  colored  race. 


CLASSES. 


Colleges  and  universities 

PreparatoiT  schools 

Normal  schools 

Theological  schools 

Law  schools 

Medical  schools 

Schools  for  deaf,  damh  and  hlind. 


No 

Ixutmo- 

tora. 

15 

119 

86 

120 

44 

227 

22 

66 

8 

10 

2 

17 

2 

18 

1.717 

5.237 

7,408 

800 

88 

87 

122 


—  2.  Economics. — AgricuUure.   The  total  number 
of  farms  was  4,008,907  in  1880,  against  2,659,985 


in  1870,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent.  The  increase 
was  altogether  in  farms  of  fifty  acres  and  over ; 
farms  of  less  than  fifty  acres  show  a  decrease,  as 
folio  w^s : 


CLASSES. 


Under  8  acres... 

3  to  10  acres 

10  to  ao  acres... 
SO  to  60  acres... 
SO  to  100 acres.. 
100  to  500  acres . 
600  to  1,000  acres 
Over  1,000 


1880. 

1870. 

4,sse 

6,875 

184,880 

172,021 

254,749 

294,607 

781,474 

847,614 

1,032,910 

764,221 

1,096,988 

666,064 

75,972 

15.878 

28,578 

8,780 

64,076 
168,178 
616,668 
608,878 
487,041 

20,819 
^864 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  changes  for  1870-60 
are  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of 
1860-70.  The  average  size  of  farms  was  184  acres 
in  1880,  against  153  acres  in  1870,  and  199  acres 
in  1860.  The  total  number  of  acres  in  farms 
was  586,081,885  in  1880  (284,771,042  acres  im- 
proved), against  407,785,041  in  1870  (188.921,099 
improved),  and  407,212,588  in  1860  (163,110,720  im- 
proved).  The  value  of  farms  is  put  at  $10,197,- 
096,776  in  1880,  $9,262,808,861  in  1870,  and 
$6,645,045,007  in  1860.  The  value  of  farming 
implements  and  machinery  is  put  at  $406,520,055 
in  1880,  $886,878,429  in  1870,  and  $246,118,141 
in  1860.  Production  of  leading  crops  was  as 
follows : 


Barley,  bash 

fiackwheat,bash.. 
Indian  com,  bush. 

Oats,  bosh 

Rye,  bosh 

wheat,  bush 

Cotton,  bales 


43,997,496 

11,817,827 

1,754,591,076 

407,868,999 

19,881,595 

469,488,187 

5,766,359 


29,761,805 

9,821,721 

760,944,549 

282,107,157 

16,918,796 

287,745,626 

8,011,996 


15,896,808 

17,671,818 

888,792,742 

178,648,185 

21,101,880 

178,104,924 

5,887,062 


(OOimHUBD.) 


W.>,»j.  tb(i_. ......... 

Hiiv .  toil*  *, 

H-n^H.   Ihfc  . 

Rin^  Jb«.„ .„ 

TniittccQ,  lbi# ♦,„„ 

Ci  i.Nds 

M'  ■    ■    -.     .lii;^..,.- 

Mi.r.,  trriie.. ...__.,.. 

Binr^T,  nj«.,.__ , 

Cb^rse.  lU.  _ , 


155.«T,731 

47T3.lStiI,l57 
IttO.  158,538 
33,378,608 


777.«»,«T 
fiT;iT2,4S9 


H7.M3 

23S,aoo,a«o 

51|,493.1Sa 


vgTAmjfm 

4M,^W,-tf9 

in.i«Lt96r 


i4,ia.iM 


loa^fin^ie: 


There  should  be  added  to  the  wool  production  in 
1880  about  85,000,000  pounds  for  the  wool  of 
' '  ranch  "  and  slaughtered  sheep,  as  estimated  after 
special  investigation.  The  value  of  live  stock  in 
1880  was  $1,600,464,609,  against  $1,525,276,457  in 
1870  (the  average  value  of  the  paper  dollar  in 
1869-70  being  81  cents  in  gold),  and  $1,089,829,915 
in  1860.  The  total  number  of  animiilg  was  as 
follows :  * 


Horses ... 
Mules  and 
Working  oxen. 

MUch  cows 

Other  cattle ... 

Sheep 

Swine 


10,887,488 
1,812,808 
998,841 
12,443,120 
22,488,560 
85,192,074 
47,681,700 


7,145,870 
1,126.415 
l,819,Sn 


18,666,006 
28,477.961 
25,184.569 


6,249.174 
1.1U,1« 
2jS4i»l 
8,S86i|7S5 

i4,7n»,s;3 

22.471JK3 

n,5is,a87 


There  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  sheep  in 
1880  about  7,000,000  on  ranches  ap.d  public  lands, 
as  estimated  after  special  investigation.  —  Manu- 
fadures.  The  general  results  of  the  census  in  1880, 
1870,  and  1860,  are  as  follows : 


BsUblishments 

Hands  employed : 

Males  over  16 

Females  over  15... 

Children. 

Capital 

Wages  for  the  vear.. 
Value  of  materials... 
Value  of  products  ... 


252,148 


2,025,886 

1,615,606 

681,689 

888,770 

181,021 

114,08 

•*'3?5»?^^^ 

t2.118.iW8,769 

947,968,796 

775,684,848 

8,896,828,549 

2,488,427,242 

6,860,579,191 

4,282,825,442 

14Q,4SS 
S?0,8B7 


$],O0Q.8S&.715 

878L978.96S 

1.091,806,002 

1,886,8S1.0;S 


Out  of  the  882  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  specified  in  the  cens\is  report  of  1880, 
the  following  are  selected : 


INDUSTRIES. 


EMabUshm'tB. 

Capital. 

6,166 

$  79,861,096 

502 

8,207,278 

1,005 

219,604,794 

470 

87,996,067 

882 

19,126,800 

850 

15,579,501 

76 

20,874,048 

1,990 

96,00^664 

195 

21,468,567 

191 

26,228,961 

602 

28,508,468 

8,105 

60,222,054 

1,006 

280.971.884 

m 

ti.l)iW.5ti& 

1,^11! 

mim.fHit 

8M 

t7«913,660 

Prodoei. 


Clothing,  men*0 

Clothing,  women's 

Cotton  goods 

Mixed  textiles 

Silks 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. .. 

Worsted  goods 

Woolen  goods , 

Carpets 

Dyeing  textiles 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Tanned  leather 

Iron  and  lit^^l.....-,^,,,- 

Imn  jjtjw. 

ARTiriiTtnm]  inipk'm<.HitP . 
FerrjlU-.tT!  - ^^- 


100.818 
25,192 

186,472 
48,878 
81,887 
28,886 
18,806 
86,504 
20,8n 
16,098 
9,646 
28,812 

140.978 
SkllO 

14,8UB 


$2Oa,5«.40» 

210,960.998 
e6..221.7aB 
41,088.00 

Sd.ierji: 

88,541,941 
lflQ,806,7n 


88.178.08 
lia,S48J8l 
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IKDU8TBIE8. 


Ert«bllalunt«. 


CapiUl. 


Prodnct. 


Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Flooring  and  griat  mill 

Famiture 

Haidware 

•Olaaa 

Planed  lumber 

.Sawed  lumber 

Printing  and  publlahing. . . . 

Carpentering 

iBlackamitbing 

Carriage  and  wagon 

Wbeeiwrlgbting , 

.Boots  and  aboea 

.Brick  and  tile 

Sbipbnilding 

4Slangbtering 

Sugar  and  molaaeea 

Tobacco  (total) 

Liquors  (total) 


4,968 

94,88B 

4,848 

408 

911 

1,2(M 

9B,708 

8,487 

9,184 

98,101 

8,841 

10,701 

17,9TO 

6,881 

t.188 

879 

49 

7,874 

8,108 


$154,519,484 
177,881,878 
88,689,764 
15,868,661 
19,844,609 
17,619,988 
181,186,199 
62,968^704 
19,541,868 
19,618,869 
87,973,498 
10,641.080 
54,868,801 
97,678,616 
90,979,874 
49,419,918 
97,489,600 
89,996,99« 
118,087,799 


145,861 
68,607 
48,790 
16,801 
94,177 
15,989 

147,966 
68,478 
54,188 
84,596 
45,804 
16,108 

188,819 
66,866 
91,845 
97,897 
5,857 
87,887 
88,689 


$914,878,488 

606,18^7i9 

68,087,902 

99,658,898 

91,154,571 

86,806,866 

988,968,799 

90,789,841 

94,169,189 

48,774.971 

64,951,617 

18,899,868 

196,990,481 

89,888,687 

86,800,897 

808,669,418 

166,484,915 

118,670,166 

144,901,941 


The  seven  leading  states  are  as  follows,  arranged  according  to  capital : 


STATES. 


"Scyr  York.... 
Pennaylvania . 
Maaaacbnaetta 

Ohio 

lllinoU 

Connecticnt... 
New  Jersey... 


EatabUahmtK 


49,789 

81.988 

-14,858 

90,090 

14,540 

4,488 

7,188 


Capital. 


$514,946,575 
474,510,098 
808,806,186 
188,080,614 
140,658,066 
190,480,975 
106,996,608 


Haada. 


887,079 
889,855 
188,600 
144,787 
118,015 
196,088 


Product. 


$1,080,606,696 
744,818,445 
681,186,984 
848,998,890 
414,864,678 
186,607.911 
954,880,986 


These  seven  states  lead  in  product  also.  For  other 
aspects  oi  this  branch  of  the  subject  see  Cus- 
toms Duties,  Tabiff,  Distilled  Spirits,  Ex- 
•ciBB  Law,  Internal  Rbyenue.  —Mining,  Fish- 
eries, State  Debts,  Finance,  Banking,  For  these 
subjects  see  Mines;  Fibherieb;  Debtb,  Nation- 


al, State  and  Local;  Finance;  Coinaoe; 
Bankino  in  the  United  States;  Clearino 
House.  —  Commerce.  The  following  table  gives 
the  specie  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise, 1861-88,  each  year  ending  June  80,  and 
the  excess  of  imports  or  exports: 


TEARS. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exci 


1861 

1888 

1868 

1864 

1865 

Total  five  yean. 
Average ........ 

1866 

1887 

1868 

1869 , 

1870 

Total  Ave  yean. 
Avenge 

1871 

1879 

1878 

1874 

1875 

Total  Ave  jean. 
Avenge 

1878 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Total  Ave  yean. 
Avenge ..... ... 

1881 

1888 

1888 


$919,668,888 
190,670,601 
9»S,964,447 

l.'».887,988 
166,099,806 


$989,810,549 
189,866,877 
948,885,815 
816,447,988 
988,745,680 


$60,756,709  ImiK>rt. 
1,818,894  Export. 

88,871,868  Import 
157,609,995  Import. 

79,716,977  Import. 


989,066,079 
187,811,914 

848,860.689 
994,606,141 
981,969,899 
996,117,697 
899,771,768 


1,977,196,807 
966,489,179 

484,819,066 
895,761,096 
857,486,440 
417,606,879 
485,966,408 


888,189.825  Import. 
67,697,965  Import. 

86,969,M4  Import 
101,954,965  Import. 

75,488.541  Import. 
181,888,68:2  Import. 

48,186,640  Import. 


1,604,908,097 
890,841,605 

449,890,178 
444,177,586 
699,479,999 
586,988,040 
518,449,711 


9,041,474,889 
406,994,877 

690,998,684 
696,606,077 
649,186,910 
567,406,849 
588,006,486 


487,966,869  Import. 
87,458,9:^  Import. 

77,408,606  Import 
182,417,491  Import. 
119,656,988  Import. 

18,876,696  Export. 

19,509,795  Import 


9,609,908,497 
601,840,687 

540,884,071 
609,475,990 
604,865,766 
n0,489,4tl 


9,880,866,749 
577,878,849 

460,741,190 
461,898,196 
487,061,689 
445,777,775 
667,954,746 


880,168,819  Import. 
76,089,669  Import 

79,648,481  Export. 
151,159,094  Export. 
957,814,984  Export. 
964,661,666  Export. 
167,688,919  Export. 


8,888,806,766 
676,760,751 

908,867,846 
750,549.957 
898,889,409 


9,409,848,869 
499,569,674 

649,664,698 
794,689,574 
798,180,914 


980,966,887  Export. 
184,191,077  Export. 

969,709.n8  Export 
95,909,688  Export 
100,668,488  Export 


of  all  kinds  carried  by  American  vessels  (see  Amer- 
ican HsRCHANT  Marine)  was  as  follows:  1861, 
e5.2  per  cent.;  1862,  50  per  cent.;  1868,  41.4  per 
cent.;  1864,  27.5  per  cent.;  1865,  27.7  per  cent.; 
1866,  82.2  per  cent.;  1867,  38.9  per  cent.;  1868, 
85.1  per  cent.;  1869,  88.1  per  cent.;  1870,  85.6  per 
cent.;  1871,  81.8  per  cent.;  1872,  29.1  per  cent.; 


26.2  per  cent. ;  1876,  27.7  per  cent. ;  1877,  26.9  p^- 
cent.;  1878,  26.8  per  cent.;  1879,  22.9  per  cent.; 
1880,  17.6  per  cent.;  1881,  16.2  per  cent.;  1882, 
15.5  per  cent.;  1888,  16.8  per  cent  —  The  foUow- 
ing  are  the  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  to 
and  from  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1888  : 


COUSTKIE^ 


Domestic. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Imitortv. 


United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland,  Ireland). 

France 

Germany 

West  Indlee: 

Cuba 

Britisb  West  Indiee 

Porto  Rico 

Hayti 

French  West  hidies 

San  Domingo 

Dntch  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 


DolUrs. 

420,488,478 

5fi,96S,]01 

64,840,490 

14,567,918 
8,941,eS9 
2,116,499 
8,162,788 
1.783,332 
1,179,200 
679,690 
694,566 


Total. 


British  North  American  ProYincea: 
Dominion  of  Canada- 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward hiland 


Snebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Northwest  Terr, 
ritlsh  Columbia 


Total 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.. 


Total. 


Brazil 

Belgium. 

Netl 

Mexico 

Spain 

Cnina 

Italy 

Kussia 

British  East  Indies 

Japan  

British  Possessions  in  Australasia. 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Spanish  Possessions  other  than  Cuba  A  Porto  Rico 

Aiventine  Republic. 

Guiana: 

British  Guiana... 

Dutch  Guiana 

French  Guiana... 


Total.. 


Venezuela 

Central  American  states. 

Portuml 

Hong-kong 


Uruguay  ... 
Dutcn  East  Indies, 

Denmark 

Austria. 


Sweden  and  Norway 

British  Possessions  in  Africa  and  adjacent  Islands 

Turkey 

Chili 


Peru. 

All  other  countries.. 


Doll&rm. 
4,990,701 
2,717,082 
1.829,489 

686,785 
280,581 
48,209 
60,868 
80,228 
22,674 
9,»» 
7,561 


Dollars. 

425,424,174 

58,682,228 

66,169,929 

15,108,708 
8,602,158 
2,164,706 
8,223,101 
1,818,555 
1,201,874 
580,612 
702,126 


Dollan. 
188,622,619 
97,969,164 
67,877,728 

65,544,684 
8,736,112 
5,477,488 
2,971,515 
2,895,857 
1,417,519 
882,066 
884,006 


Dollars. 
614,046,798 
156,671,.S87 
128,547,657 

80,618,287 
17.288,865 
7,642,901 
6,194,616 
4,709,412 
2,619,3») 
1,471,670 
1,086,129 


82,825,564 


8,529,986 

85,196,686 

1,998,988 


975,268 


328,994 

8,188,060 

248,561 


88,800,882 


8,858,960 

88,896,696 

2,286,484 


88,809,091 


6,001,406 

86,994,912 

1,207,840 


121,609,928 


9,945,836 
75,321,606 
8,^4,324 


40,716,506 
2,114,500 


8,700,605 
48,643 


44,417,110 
2,168,148 


44,294,168 
446,718 


88,711,208 
2,600,861 


42,881,005 

ft  i:>o.r«) 

18,538,161 
l4,a70,U02 
lfl,ftl5.:X)8 
4ji7!i,r!22 
HMl4,rf48 
IH.1^,^8 
2.18S,«ill 
3,3TB,  K85 
0,6?^.  H97 
ti?in.787 
3.'vs:j,.i«0 
3l.\L-48 
B,357,«70 

1,978,422 

447,778 
101,018 


8,749,248 

92,764 

1,018,244 

881,422 

2,216,028 

115,579 

800 

199,010 

18,503 

193 

549 

156,659 

149,184 

92,605 

8,582 

185,526 

61,784 
8,671 
1,071 


46,660,253 


.m 


V-  ■  >20 
H'-';^«7 
4,itfiiU;i22 
]0,ai  1,-158 
141,141,751 

:i,:]7<Ki84 
0,Tlr>,i556 

:i."<;ji65 

K4,474 

:k^4a,l96 

2,085,156 
451,849 
102,084 


44,740,876 

:.■;,:  23 

;  :^H.:{45 
■:'■  •\:  m 
:i.-',f«8 

-.-.!J'M«5 
I'JvWT.HOO 
].\fr*l.H90 

l,trjL!!05 

CiJ71.«5 
t^,;£iH.-l6l 

li.UHi.in 

5,946,429 

473,018 

18,487 


91,&il,129 

■VI,  7  iO.  158 
Vi.'.M'i,   7i» 

:ii  ;:   .16 

■:i..    ! -43 

i[-J-JL'l5S 
;^.iizri  j»l6 

'Ji,r.n,746 

]H.47?i.:«4 
ri.^lT.<61 
]-^.OI'Vi26 

iiif*jt>.i!67 

t+.r3^,^J07 

7,981,585 
924,898 
120,581 


2,582,218 

2,868.211 
1,986,818 
5,363,122 
3,766,281 
1,885,755 
2,4(W,181 
4,442,077 
1,715,882 
2,822,115 
2,405,901 
1,869,708 
2,837,551 
487,860 
4,293,752 


66,876 

40,494 
66,664 
121,915 
11,528 
67,068 

*"  66,799 

64,522 

2,488 

82,168 


22,945 

6,684 

118,458 


2,588,689 

C.  lJirl.706 
'J,<)iciJ67 

:i777,:i» 
l.)'i^\i^8 
■J,H>7.181 

1.779, ',04 
'2.H24.ri4S 

2Amm 

2,H<I0, 196 

4!4i3.N94 

4.41^,1306 


6,487,909 

5,901,724 
5,121,815 
1,098,476 
1,918,894 
8,980,110 
2,645.917 

802,886 
2,984,928 
1,881,171 
1.840,090 
2,168,967 

485,684 
2,626,918 
7,618,108 


9,086.498 

8,805.499 
7,121,788 
6,578,513 
5.696.658 
5,432,998 
5,063.048 
4,811,762 
4,76437 
4.655,719 
4.278,089 
8,538,670 
8,896,060 
3.090,812 
12,080,808 


10.13 
7.98 

5.81 

1.11 

.4» 

.30 
-17 
.10 
-07 


.85 


64 

4.87 
-83 


5.74 
.17 


5.91 

8  47 

8  89 

8-01 

1.60 

1.60 

I.Sh 

1.44 

1.40 

1.40 

1.19 

.8^ 

-78 

.-» 

.71 


58 

.06 
01 


48 

.87 
.85 
-88 
SI 
.81 
.80 
-2f7 
.28 
.81 
-12 
.79 


ibua.. 


acH^isSsaas 


ia.ei5,77o 


flSft,S80,4Oi 


728,180,914 


U»T,<iai,3lG  1 100. 00 


—  Tke  following  table  /^ivea  llie  ciuantity  or  value 
of    imported    mcrchanilkt!  for  the  jcar  ending 


June  80,  1883,  by  clasae»,  tre^  and  doii»ble,  opcU' 
naiy  duty  received^  and  averv^  mte  of  dutyt 
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Duty  reoslvttitr        Airamca  raX** 


Bread0tult8,  dollars 

Cfhemicals,  etc.,  dollan 

Cottons,  dollars 

Earthenware,  etc..  dollars... 

Fancy  articles,  dollars 

Flax,  dollars 

•Glaas,  dollars 

Hemp  and  jnte,  dollars 

Hides  and  skins,  dollars 

Iron  and  steel,  dollars 

Xieather,  d-  liars , 

3fetals,  n.  e.  s.,  dollars 

Oils,  dollars 

Paper  and  books,  dollars 

Faints  and  colors,  dollars. . .. 

nice  and  paddy,  pounds 

Salt,  dollars 

Silk,  dollars 

Apices,  dollars 

Spirits  and  liqaon,  dollars., 

■Sasars,  poands 

MeUda,  pounds 

Molasses,  eallons 

Tobacco,  leaf,  pounds 

Oisars,  etc.,  pounds 

"Tobacco,  n.  e.  s.,  pounds 

Woods,  doUars 

Wools,  dollars 

All  other  articles,  dollars 


49,496 

27,581,886 

802,248 


444,018 

879" 

'«7",96l",ii2' 


6.578,216 

1,664,680 

600,787 


12,926,961 
164,6n 

14,042,096 
886.497 


114,182,670 
*Mi8,778' 


4,566,064 
■'m,758;«8" 


Total  and  average  duty. 


206,918,280 


ll,aS7,n4 
16,184,204 
82,860,844 

8,096,273 
94,689,140 
28,088.891 

7,597,897 
12,616,893 
2,472 
40,887,876 
12,668,722 
24,0a5,708 

1,045,061 

4.974,252 

1,284,206 
66,968,061 

1,476,946 
88,807.112 

1,682,168 

18,788,666 

1,927,885,706 

8,925,206 

28,066,866 

18,811,140 

787,898 

190,960 

9,680,864 
61,044,444 
68,657,066 


498,916,884 


2.118,468 

6,053,574 

12,284,871 

8,746,480 

6,716,609 

7,584,848. 

4,182,617 

2,566,560 

748 

16,600,604 

8.770,547 

7,298,986 

421,077 

1,417,199 

422,245 

1,688,262 

706,844 

19,654,946 

878,886 

9,258,841 

44,617,861 

78,608 

1,660,467 

4,888,899 

2,782,264 

96,475 

1,703,096 

32.820,808 

14,668,666 


209,660,609 


18.86  per  cent. 

87.62        " 

87.81 

48.1 

27.81        ** 

88.86  »* 
65.06        " 

20.84  ** 
80.  " 
40.68 
29.8 

80.85  »' 
40.29        '' 
28.49 
82.88        •* 

.0248 
47.79  per  cent. 
59.01 

61.96       »' 
67.88       ** 

.0881 

.0187 

.0660 

.85 
$8.47 

.60 

17.87  per  cent 
68  82       " 
24.84        ** 


42.45  per  cent. 


—  The  following  table  gives  tlie  values  of  mer-  I  ordinaryduty  received,  average  rate,  and  consump- 
<;handise  imported  for  consumption  since  1867,  the  I  tion  and  duty  per  capita  of  estimated  population : 


YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  »- 

Values  of  Merchandise  entered 
for  Consumption. 

RateorSuty 
on  Dutiable 

• 

Total  ordinary 
Duty  Recelred. 

Consump- 
tion of 
Merchan- 
dise, free 
and  dutia- 
ble, per 
capita. 

Ordinary 

Free  of  Duty. 

Dutiable. 

Receired. 

1887              

Dollars. 
17,(W8,180 
15,147,618 
21.692,682 
20,214,106 
40,619,064 
47.688,747 
178,899,796 
151,694.834 
146,465,463 
140,561.381 
140,840,149 
141,389,050 
142,560,159 
208.049,180 
202,557,412 
210,721.981 
206,918,289 

Dollam. 

361,125,558 

829,661,302 

872,756.642 

406.181,905 

469,597,068 

512,736,287 

484,746,861 

415,748,698 

879,796,118 

824,024.926 

298,989,240 

297,083.409 

296,742.215 

419,506,091 

448,061,588 

605,491,967 

493,916,3&1 

Per  Cent. 
46.67 
48  68 
47.22 
47.08 
48.96 
41.85 
88.07 
88  63 
40.62 
44.74 
42.89 
42.75 
44.87 
48.48 
48.20 
42.66 
42.45 

IW>Uan. 

168,508,750 

180,809,941 

176,114,904 

191,221.769 

201,985,575 

212,080,727 

184,656,046 

160,185,38:^ 

154,271.806 

144,982,442 

128.228,207 

127,015,185 

188,159,025 

182,415.162 

193.561,011 

215,617,669 

209,859,699 

bollara. 
10,448 
9,372 
10,447 
11,057 
12,648 
18.802 
15,901 
18,241 
11.944 
10.252 
9,484 
9,137 
8,898 
12,514 
12,648 
18,566 
12,939 

lt)oUan. 
4.668 

1868    

4,867 

1880 

4,666 

1870          

4,960 

1871 

6,107 

1872 

6  211^. 

1878 

4;^ 

1874 

8,788 

1875 

8,601 

1876               

3,199 

1877 

2,750 

1878               

2,647 

1879 i.... 

2^090 

1880 

1881 

8.687 
8,761 

1882    

4,084 

1888 

8,871 

«  The  averagre  rate  of  duty  In  this  table  18  computed  on  the  ordinary  duty  only. 


—  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 


for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  and  the  per- 
centage of  each  to  the  total : 


Dollan. 

247.8S8.721 
12,961,145 


Per 

Cent,  of 

total. 


Values. 


Per 

Cent,  of 

total. 


Dollan. 
6,61«.370 
4.420.413 
4,366,229 

4,284,758 
4,241,247 
8,935,608 
8,888,919 
8,508,405 

2,4.54,210 
961,828 


2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Cotton,  and  raannftictnres  of: 

Raw    

Manufactures  of 

Total 

Bread  and  bread^tnfTs 

Provisions 

Mineral  oils 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  of. 
Tobacco,  and  mannfactures  of.. 

Animals,  liring , 

T/oather.  and  manufactures  of.., 
Oil  cake 


260,279,866 

82.86 

208,040,850 

26  87 

107,888,287 

13.85 

44,918,079 

6  68 

26,793,708 

8.38 

22,826,528 

2.84 

22,096,229 

2.75 

10,789,268 

1.84 

7,928,662 

.99 

6,061,809 

.75 

Hops 

Soods 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Drugs,  chenucals,  medicines  and 

dye-stuffs 

Coal 

Furs  and  Tnr  skins 

Agricultural  implements 

Carriages,  cars,  carts,  and  parts  of 
Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar,  refined , 

Sugar,  brown,  molasses,  etc 

Totol 

All  other  classes 


.70 
.55 
.54 

.68 
.63 
.49 
.48 
.44 


3,415.588 
49,488,7B0 


.42 

6.15 


of  exports  or  of  imports : 


YEAJta 

ICxports. 

1880 

iMj»4evflso 

1861 

fft.TVI.OBO 

isaa -J 

!K,eer,640 

1868 

e4j&e,en 

18G4.. 

im,s&^,:Ai 

1«65 

ltT.&IS,S» 

INOS 

eG,(M4.il7l 

imr. 

6().8Q«,STB 

isae 

Ba,7»l40!E 

1BS9. 

B7,ial.3H0 

1B70 

E»8via&,0«B 

len. 

98,441. fl8H 

mft. 

T9,a77.5M 

IW^, 

&4,e08,fl:4 

isr4 

60.030,406 

lera 

WaJK.H-! 

iBTfl 

fie..vj6.aoQ 

1B77 

56.162,^37 

imB.„,.„ 

33.740,12:5 

lers.. 

^i.W7JAl 

1880.. 

i7.ii3,wia 

1B81 

i^,mM7 

iesa-„.„- 

49,417J7ft 

1888 .. 

Bi,ei»,B3i 

Itn  porta. 


4Q,aae,fiii 

lfl.41R,0e« 
0.584,  lOO 
1»,UM1S 
i»,8lO,07S 
J0,7£10.0»2 
JK,t>7rj,47,'i 
H.1S8.JW8 
IH.WT.&Tfl 

21,270,0^4 
13,743.flW 
Sl.**i.nBf7 

£>^4.U,»06 

aia*nv,n7 

4<  1. 774, 114 

R3.iB4,3lO 
1  I0,5r5.4ir7 
43.47st,300 


f57,@9(t,104 

54.&:^S06 

&7,»33,154 
7,5,343,979 
8S,:V7,H&7 
7».5a&.7B4 
37,890,6W 
Sl*i86,4H7 
7T.171,0^ 
SGJ33,i^45 
63,l^:.G;f7 
38j7fV.40O 
ri.^.425 

4(i.Befl,e5i 
a,flia.8n 

4,701,441 


6,045,(1(9 


£xcem 
Imports, 


fl(I,548,&$l 


7S,«>l.a91 
l>I,ie8J350 


— Mr.  Mulhall  estimates  the  earnings  or  income  of 
the  world  and  leading  nations  for  1880  as  follows, 
in  millions  of  pounds  sterling:  World,  6,773; 
United  States,  1,406;  Great  Britain,  1,156;  France, 
927 ;  Germany,  851 ;  Russia,  682 ;  Austria,  460 ; 
Italy,  252;  Spain,  186;  Holland,  104.  Inhis**Bal- 
ance  Sheet  of  the  World  for  1870-80,"  he  gives  the 


The  figures 

are 

millions  of 

pounds  sterling : 

NATIONS. 

CapltaL 
lOiaonX. 

IncTVMe. 
Milium  £ 

Gnat  Britain 

7.8HD 
7.417 
6,075 

a,5io 

8.060 
1.860 
1.878 
1.180 

ta^ 

United  Stotas 

ijfl> 

France.......... -. 

9iS 

Oarmanr ^ 

RnfWift,. , 

85» 

Austria 

VD 

Italy 

110 

Spain 

ISS 

Holland 

s^ 

— Railroads,  Following  tables  are  from  census  re- 
port of  1880.  The  respective  groups  are  composed 
of  the  following  states  and  territories :  (group  L> 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  MassachusettSy 
Rhode  Island  and  Ck>nnecticut;  (group  II.)  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indfana. 
Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  District  of 
Columbia;  (group  III.)  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina; 
(group  IV.)  Ulinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and 
Minnesota;  (group  V.)  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Indian  Territory;  (group  VI.)  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming. 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  Caltfomia,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon  and  Washington.  Miles  under  con- 
struction are  included  in  miles  projected. 


OBOUFS. 


United  Stotee. 

Gronp  I... 
Group  U.. 
Gronp  III. 
Gronp  IV. 
Group  v.. 
Group  VI. 


Kstabliahed  and  Operated  Roads. 


Road  Completed. 


Companies. 


1,146 


149 
684 
158 
178 
18 
129 


Mllea 


Companies 


87,891 


5,948 
88,401 
14.598 
88,184 
981 
14,896 


Eztensiona 


Projected. 


170 


18 
69 
84 

85 
6 
84 


Miles. 


Miles  nnder 
construc- 
tion. 


19.7V8 


819 
8,156 
8,486 
8,754 

845 
10,768 


5,155 


106 
868 
876 

en 

118 


Companies        Miles. 


New  Roads. 


Projected. 


886 

198 
87 
48 
7 
87 


81.307 


8,910 
8.860 
8.488 
1,871 
4,486 


4,861 


987 
514 


United  States 

Gronpl 

Group U 

Group  ni 

Group  IV 

Group  V 

Group  VI 


Agfrregate. 


Roads  Completed.  Extensions,  and  New  Linea 


Companies. 


1,488 


Miles  com> 
pleted 


87,891 


Miles  pro- 
jected. 


41,089 


MUee  under 
construction. 


10,016 


Miles 
completed 


projected. 


188.980 


»7.907 


168 
728 
190 
886 
80 
166 


6,948 
88,401 
14.598 
88,184 
921 
14,896 


608 
12,066 
6,855 
6,186 
1,616 
15,196 


269 
2.648 
1,818 
1,668 

686 
8,998 


6,566 
40.467 
19,947 
89,:»> 

2.587 
80,008 


61,817 
S1.0» 
16.40S 
84,808 

1317 

17,887 


Permanent  In- 
vestments. 


Cash. 


Profit  and  Lose. 


ToKsO. 


Group  I... 
Group  II. . 
Group  III 
Gronp  IV. 
Group  v.. 
Gmtip  VI. 

T<jl4iJ. 


$  824,815,717 

2,825,194,666 

514,011.105 

1,060.918805 

58.997,871 

896,012,65j| 


jrj.  160,445,  W7 


$  4,982,889 

81,568,878 

6,807,646 

10,986,896 

1,684,668 

6,798.647 


161,211,518 


$  14,868,068 
148.048,660 
16,846,887 
61,704,649 
8,660.568 
B6.746,8i6 


$iQS,7«8,468 


tl8,9n.066 

67,688.961 

80.808.961 

6,016,971 

886.880 

88.807,601 


|1^4^^3itt 


i   886.S8ejO(^ 
8,568,4A.6» 

564,887,0I» 

l,lM.561.aB 

67,818.981 


i3^66S,fill.lS^ 
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GROUPS. 


Stock  (preferred 
•iid  common). 


Funded  Debt. 


Unfunded  Debt. 


Profit  and  Loes. 


Oroup  I... 
<3roap  IL.. 
Oronp  m. 
<3roap  IV. 
OroDp  v.. 
Oronp  YL 

Total.. 


$  101,619,196 

1,168,106,481 

887,506.889 

660,848  686 

87,078,018 

484,867,710 


'%  110,406,807 

1,100.884,486 

240,174,976 

491,688,564 

17,7!tt,446 
481,714,788 


$  84,075,709 
171.988  177 
68,877,681 
60,460,708 
8,884,581 
88,184,506 


%  19,581,066 
118,070.557 
18,806,008 
88,610,818 
864.040 
42,757,692 


%  856,688,800 

8,566,488,640 

564,867,040 

1,151,661,881 

57,580,081 

961,054,687 


18,618,606,864 


18,890,916,408 


$481,800,804 


$888,101,506 


$5,658,014,158 


The  total  amount  of  permanent  investments  above 
is  made  up  as  follows:  construction  of  loads, 
44,112,867,176;  equipment,  $418,046,458;  lands, 
$108,819,845;  stock  of  other  companies,  $184,866,- 
IS27;  bonds  of  other  companies,  $158,988,605;  tel- 
egraph lines  and  miscellaneous,  $SM}4,918, 196:  total, 
1^,182,445,807.  The  average  per  cent,  profit  upon 
the  capital  stock  was  as  follows:  Qroup  I.,  6.16; 
Group  n..6.92;  Group  III.,  4,84;  Group  IV.,  7.02; 
Group  v.,  5.91;  Group  VI.,  4.86;  general  average 
for  the  United  SUtes,  6.82.  — The  summary  of 
accidents  hicludes  864  killed  and  1,488  injured 
through  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  and  2, 174 
killed  and  4,174  injured  through  their  own  care- 
lessness (For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, see  Railroadb.) —  Oanalt.  The  canals  of  the 
United  States  in  operation  hi  1880  had  a  length  of 
2,515.04  miles,  with  411.14  miles  of  slack  water. 
Their  cost  of  construction  was  $170,028,686;  their 
gross  income  was  $4,588,620;  their  total  of  expenses 
was  $2,954,156;  and  their  freight  traffic  amounted 
to  21 , 044,292  tons.  The  abandoned  canals  made  up 
a  total  length  of  1,958.56  miles,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $44,018,166.  —  TOegraplu  and  Telephones, 
There  were,  in  1880, 110,726.66  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  291,212.9  miles  of  wire,  and  12,510  stations, 
employing  14,928  persons  in  all,  9,661  of  whom 
were  operators.  The  messages  sent  numbered 
81,708,181,  of  which  8,154,898  were  for  the  press, 
and  28,548,788  were  for  the  public.  Their  gross 
receipts  were  $16,696,628.88,  of  which  $18,512,- 
116.17  came  from  messages;  and  the  expenses 
were  $10,218,281,  leaving  net  receipts  of  $6,578,- 
848.04,  including  deficits  of  some  companies.  De- 
ducting charges  of  $604,841.27,  there  was  a  net 
hicome  of  $5,969,501.77,  of  which  $4,186,749.75 
went  to  dividends.  The  stock  issued  for  cash  was 
reported  at  $66,529,200.  The  total  length  of  tel- 
egraph lines  in  1888  is  probably  over  144,000  miles, 
not  including  private,  railway,  government,  and 
other  lines,  as  to  which  statistics  are  not  obtain- 
able. The  telephone  statistics  were  not  complete 
in  1880:  they  aggregated  148  companies  and  pri- 
vate concerns,  with  84,805  miles  of  wire,  54,819 


receiving  telephones,  48,414  subscribers'  stations, 
and  8,888  employes.  The  total  capital  stock  is- 
sued was  reported  at  $18,858,720;  debt,  $1,247,- 
067;  receipts,  $8,098,081;  expenses,  $2,878,708; 
net  income,  $770,516;  and  dividends,  $802,780. 
The  length  of  telephone  wires  in  1888  is  estimated 
at  about  100,000  miles.  One  company,  the  Amer- 
ican Bell  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,950,- 
000,  had  in  use  by  license,  Jan.  1,  1888,  245,000 
telephones,  with  69,000  miles  of  wire.  —  Tonnage. 
Full  statistics  of  the  merchant  service  are  given 
elsewhere.  (Bee  Amxricaiy  Merchant  Marine.) 
It  seems  proper  to  add  here  the  figures  for  the 
three  years  following  the  close  of  that  article,  as 
follows : 


TonuAffe. 

Steam 
Tonnage. 

Total. 

1881 

8,798,786 
2,810.107 
8,888,808 

1,864,096 
1,856,886 
1,418,104 

4,057.784 

1888 

4,166,088 

1888 

4;886;J87 

This  was  distributed  as  follows : 


TKABS. 

'?J2ff 

^^t~ 

Whale 
Fisheries. 

^^ 

1881 

1888 

1,807,086 
1,860,408 
1,880,681 

8,646,011 
8,706,776 
8,888,864 

88,661 
88^808 
88,414 

76,187 
77,868 

1888 

05,088 

The  new  vessels  built  hi  1882  and  1888  were  as 
follows : 


CLA8SE& 

188S. 

1883. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Steam  veMelB.. ....... 

608 
666 
68 
186 

181,848 
118,700 

7,888 
88,747 

480 
781 
48 
66 

107,880 

Sailinff  VMsels 

Canal  Doate 

187,046 
4,711 

Barses 

16,448 

Total 

i,8n 

888,870 

1,868 

866,480 

—  OceupoHans,    The  following  table  is  from  the 
census  report  of  1880 : 


Persons. 

iL«eand  Sex. 

All  AKes. 

10-15. 

lO-M. 

M  and  oTer. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Agricnltore  ....... 

7,670,408 
4,074,888 
1,810,866 
8,887,118 

7,075,888 
8,718,048 
1,750,803 
8,806,184 

504,510 

1,861,886 

60,864 

681,068 

584,867 
187,565 
86,078 
86,677 

186,868 

107,830 

8,547 

46,080 

5,888,183 
8,446,068 
1,672,171 
8,078,846 

485,080 

1,815,180 

54;840 

577,157 

608,968 
188,416 
52,648 
180,602 

88,788 

Professional  and  pereonal  nenicea 

Tnde  and  transportation 

Manofactnrlng,  mechanical  and  mining 

88,276 
1,068 
7,901 

Total 

17,802.009 

14,744,942 

2,047,157 

826,187 

883,160 

12,086,111 

2,888,115 

938.644 

ro,87i 

The  census  report  concludes  that  the  figures  for 
the  first  two  classes  are  to  some  extent  confused 
by  reporting  as  "laborers"  persons  who  should 
have  been  reported  as  ''  agricultural  laborers."  It 
has  thus  resulted  that  the  second  class  shows 
much  the  greatest  increase  of  the  four  classes 
since  1870.  The  number  of  farmers  and  planters 
is  reported  as  4,225,945;  of  "  agricultural  labor- 
ers," 3,828,876;  of  **  laborers,"  1,859,223.  The 
particulars  of  some  of  the  occupations  under  the 
various  classes  are  as  follows :  clergymen,  64,698; 
domestic  servants,  1,075,655:  hotel  and  restaurant 


keepers  and  employ ts,  188,856;  lawyers,  64,187; 
army  and  navy,  26,761;  civil  service,  115.531: 
physicians  and  surgeons,  85,671;  teachers,  227,710; 
saloon  keepers  and  bartenders,  68,461;  bakers, 
41,809;  blacksmiths,  172,726;  shoemakers,  194,- 
079;  butchers,  76,241;  cabinet  makers,  61,097; 
carpenters,  878,143;  fishermen,  41,852;  lumber- 
men, 48,882 ;  printers,  72,726 ;  tailors  and  milli- 
ners, 419,157;  tobacco  workers,  77,045.  —  Valua- 
tion and  Taxatw,  The  following  table  presents 
a  summary  of  the  census  report  on  these  subjects 
for  1880  : 


▲flSKSSSD  YALUATIOV. 

DIVI8I0M& 

Real  Estate. 

ToteL 

Now  Snffland  states.. -— .—    .    ... 

$1,886,901,787 

4,818,648,9W 

l,e77,847,S48 

4,684,048,009 

60,080,880 

%  755,800,745 

746,ft»,5M 

608.076,021 

l,608,2iase6 

68,102,740 

tB,0K,O11,aSi 

5,564,578,486 

Middle  ^tes 

Soathern  states - 

Western  states 

6,187l966.'6B 

Territories 

^198^212,89 

Total      X r   . 

tl8,0e6.78d,W5 

$8,866,896,018 

$lft,9QB.»8,MI 

Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  placed  in  the  middle  states,  and  Missouri  and  the  Pacific 
states  in  the  western  states. 

TAXATION. 


DIVISIONa 

State. 

Oonnty. 

Minor  avU 
DiTlaloiu. 

T^yteL 

New Bnffland  states......................... ........ 

11,980,8:26 

18,739,068 

91,440,989 

610,019 

$9,00^881 

14,861^961 

18,844,801 

87,585,785 

1,789,168 

$85,668,178 

74,684,068 

10,480,068 

50,541,888 

990,686 

$49,010,917 
101,468vM7 
87,607.417 

Middle  states          

Southern  states 

Western  states - 

118,507,969 

Territories - 

Sww 

Total 

$68,010,065 

$60,606,671 

$180,574,168 

$808,900,094 

There  should  be  added  to  the  taxation  of  minor 
civil  divisions  of  the  western  states  $10,457,788, 
the  estimated  amount  of  taxation  so  indefinitely 
reported  as  to  be  useless.  The  total  taxation  for 
the  western  states  would  then  be  $129,117,979,  and 
for  the  United  States  $312,750,721.  —  Debt.  This 
subject  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere.  (See  Debts, 
National,  State  and  IJ^jal.)  —  8.  Govern- 
mental. —  Army.  In  November,  1882,  the  army 
of  the  United  States  numbered  25,186,  as  follows : 

Enlisted 
Offloen.       Men. 

Cavalry  (ten  regiments) 481         6,888 

Artillery  (five  re|(lmente) 980         2,498 

Infantry  (twenty  five  regiments) 877        10,767 

Miscellaneous 574         8,881 

Total 9,168        98,094 

The  last  class  included  the  engineer  battalion,  re- 
cruiting parties,  ordnance  department,  hospital 
service,  Indian  scouts,  West  Point  signal  detach- 
ment, and  general  service.  The  force  was  com- 
manded by  one  general,  William  T.  Sherman,  one 
lieutenant  general,  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  three  ma- 
jor generals,  Winfield  S^  Hancock,  John  M.-  Scho- 
field  and  John  Pope,  and  six  brigadier  generals, 
O.  O.  Howard,  Alfred  H.  Terry,  C.  C.  Augur, 
George  Crooke,  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  Ranald  S. 
Mackenzie.  Gen.  Sherman  retired  in  Novenilicr, 
1883,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Slicridnn.    Thiiv 


were  66  colonels,  85  lieutenant  colonels,  242  majors, 
607  captains,  570  first  lieutenants  and  448  second 
lieutenants.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  mil- 
itary divisions,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  de- 
partments. The  military  division  of  the  Missouri 
(Sheridan  commanding)  included  the  departments 
of  the  Missouri  (Pope),  Texas  (Augur),  Dakota 
(Terry),  and  the  Platte  (Howard).  Its  headquarteis 
were  at  Chicago;  its  force  was  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  twenty  of  infantry.  The  division  of 
the  Atlantic  (Hancock)  included  the  departments 
of  the  east  (Hancock)  and  of  the  south  (Col.  H.  J. 
Hunt).  Its  headquarters  were  at  New  York;  its 
force  was  four  regiments  of  artillery  and  two  of 
infantry.  The  division  of  the  f*acific  (Schofield), 
included  the  departments  of  California  (Schofield), 
the  Columbia  (Miles),  and  Arizona  (Crooke).  Its 
headquarters  were  at  San  Francisco;  its  force  was 
one  regiment  of  artillery,  three  of  cavalry,  and 
four  of  infantry.  The  assignments  vary  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  only  given  in  order  to  show 
the  organization  of  the  army.  The  pay  of  oflacers 
and  men  is  increased  according  to  their  years  of 
active  service.  The  men  receive  from  $18  a  month 
and  rations  (first  two  years)  to  $21  a  montli  and  ra- 
tions (after  twenty  years'  service).  The  maximum 
pay  of  the  principal  classes  of  officers  is  as  follows; 
.s:cneral,  $18,900;  lieutenant*  general,  $15,400 
mnjor  general  $10,500;  brigadier  general,  $7,700; 


-colonel,  $4,500;  lieutenant  colonel,  |4,000;  major, 
$3,500;  captain  $2,800;  first  lieutenant,  $2,240; 
second  lieutenant,  $2,100.  A  deduction  of  two- 
sevenths  -will  regularly  give  the  pay  for  the  first 
five  years  of  service.  The  expenditures  for  the 
army,  1860-88,  have  been  as  follows : 


1880.... 

$  ii:..rj,:i>.'.T- 

1872 

$  86,872,157.80 

1861 

Jtl.iML.VI^i  fi, 

1878 

46,888,188.81 

isea.... 

881'.  [  7:^. -"^.-i  ■,'IJ 

1874 

42,818,887.28 

1863,... 

eo^jvi.ui  ^^^! 

1875  .... 

41,180,645.98 

1864 

l,(»|,riut,m?^  ^i:. 

1876 

....       88,070,888.61 

1865 

1,(»:i,'V:ni.  iiNi  tM; 

1877 

87,082,786.90 

1866 

S8:s.l'"<.'Cfi  «wi 

1878 

82.154,147.85 

1867 

r.iM.i]:.  <'^=. 

1879 

40,425,880.78 

1868.... 

12:i.-Jiri,<ilH  'i'i 

1880 

88,116,916.88 

1869.... 

7^..MJ.'.i1Mi  *:} 

1881 

40,466,460.55 

1870 

fir.'-.vi.H;:,  in 

1888 

48,570,494.19 

1871.... 

S:,,:'.ty\:x't  ki 

1888 

48,911,888.98 

—  West  Point,  where  the  United  States  military 
academy  is  located,  was  a  department  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Atlantic  until  Sept.  1,  1882.    The  mil- 
itary academy  was  founded  by  act  of  March  16, 
1802,  and  various  subsequent  acts  have  established 
professorships,  and  made  the  academy  subject  to 
the  articles  of  war.    In  1843  the  present  system 
of  appointment  was  begun:  it  assigns  one  cadet- 
ship  to  each  congressional  district  and  territory, 
with  ten  appointments  by  the  president.    The 
number  of  cadets  is  limited  to  812.    There  were, 
in  1882,  seven  professors,  145  cadets,  and  204  en- 
listed men  at  West  Point.  —  Navy.    The  navy  of 
t\ie  United  States  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  arti- 
cle, in  which  the  reader  will  find  full  statistics. 
(See  Navy.)  —  Pennons.    Payments  on  this  ac- 
count were  never  large  until  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion.    They  never  rose  to  more  than  $1,000,000 
per  annum  until  1819,  and  from  that  time  until 
1865  they  remained  below  $5,000,000  per  annum. 
Since  that  time  they  have  increased,  particularly 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  25,  1879,  for 
paying  arrears  of  pensions  to  persons  whose  claims 
were  barred  by  failure  to  apply  within  five  years. 
The  following  are  the  payments  for  pensions, 
1865-88: 


1865 $16,847, 

1866 15,605, 

1867 80.986, 

1868 88,782. 

1860 88,476, 

1870 88,840. 

1871 84,448, 

1872 38.588, 

1878 29,850, 

1874 29,088, 


,621.84 
549.88 
,551.71 
.886.78 
621.78 
202.17 
894.88 
402.76 
.426.86 
,414.66 


1875, $29,466,216.88 

1876 28,257.895.69 

1877 87,968,758.27 

1878 87,187,019.08 

1879 85,121,482.89 

1880 56,777,174.44 

1881 60,059,279.62 

1882 61,846.198.95 

1888 66.012,578.64 


The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls,  June  80, 
1883,  (increase  for  year,  17,961),  is  shown  in  the 
table  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  column  : 


Army 

Navy 

War  of  1818.. 

ToUl 


—  PtUents.  T 
steadily  increai 
year  was  1876, 
tions,  2,697  Cf 
The  following  t 
and  issues  sinci 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1680. 


—  Potttoffice.  I 
length  of  358, 
operation,  110,* 
by  steamboat,  a 
The  whole  nu 
during  the  yea 
107,848;  the  w 
48.682,547.  Th 
l)ered  4,440,825 
numbered  8,80'; 
foreign  jnoneyo 
buKiness  of  the 
at  intervals  of  t< 


TEARS. 

No.P 
offle 

1790 

1800 

1810 

2, 
4, 

1880 

1880 

8, 

1840 

la! 

1850 

18, 

i860 

28. 

1870 

£ 

1880 

4'^. 

1881 

44. 

1882 

46, 

1888 

47, 

—  Debt.    The  hi 
national   debt. 
Debts,  Financi 
detailed  stateme 
the  treasury  dcp 


f 


TITLES. 

Rate. 

Redeemable. 

Outotand 

Loan  of  July  12, 1888 

.08 
.04^ 
.04 
.04 
.08 

Option,  U.  S. 
Sept.  1,  1891. 
July  1,  1907. 

i   899,09S 

Funded  loan  of  1891      

250,000 

Funded  loan  of  1907 

787,ft« 

Kefundin^  certificates 

818 

Njivt  pension  fund......................... 

14,000 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceaaed 

6,64S 

Debt  bearing  no  interest . 

Unclaimed  Pacific  R.  R.  interest 

665,910 

Totals    

$l,868,50e 

Debt,  Dec.  1, 1888 $1,609,786,080.86 

The  non-interest  bearing  debt  was  as  follows : 

Old  demand  notes:  acts  of  1861  and  1802...$  66.800.00 

Legal  t«nder  notes:  acts  of  1862  and  1668...  846,661,016.00 

Certificates  of  deposit:  act  of  1872 14,46^000.00 

Gold  certificates:  acts  of  1668  and  1882. 85,262,920.00 

Silver  certificates:  act  of  1876 101,782,611.00 

Pactional  currency 6,990,808.81 

Total $    665,910,860.81 

'  This  Statement  of  net  debt  shows  a  reduction 
of  141.806,146.68  since  June  80,  1888,  and  of 
$179,129,899.87  since  June  80,  1882.  The  high- 
est point  touched  by  the  debt  was  on  August 
81,  1865,  when  the  interest-bearing  debt  was 
92,881,580,294,  with  annual  interest  of  $150,977,- 
697  ($4.29  per  capita);  and  the  debt,  less  cash  in 
the  treasury,  was  $2,756,481,571  ($78.25  per  cap- 
ita). The  table  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  col- 
umn gives  the  net  debt  for  preceding  years  since 
1860,  the  debt  per  capita,  the  annual  interest,  and 
interest  per  capita.     (Under  the  article  Debts 


TSAB& 

^>«;ir 

Debt 

Anniwl 

iBteTMt. 

Interaat 

1680 

t  M:9(H,-lfl2 

K7,7lM.a60 

l,lll,3a),T87 
1.7ao.>l6'J;«77 

a,*>3<ijte&,i68 

2..V)«.l5t,tll 
i!.4^*f.S5a.418 

2.iM,7n,9n 

tS31,I^.«6 
2,»4d,9M.068 
S,H«,n*X380 
2,Ul5.4fi2.060 
a.H^*.Hi^l,l58 
£,<JtM,f>lKl70 
S^Ufi(\t>r^S40 
2,019,  *75.481 
1,B(W.!«S.280 

|.»lfl,aSfl746 
].1*lW.fiSi^  154 

],f^-5.iei.474 

$1.91 
2.74 
15.45 
88.81 
60.21 
76.96 
74.82 
69.26 
87.10 
64.48 
60.46 
66.81 
62.96 
60.49 
49.10 
47.44 
45.48 
48.81 
41.67 
40.42 
88.26 
86.22 
81.78 

t  ^1  443.'B7 
.'>.<''>J.raO 
i\MM'<,109 
41>M,T48 

1:17.74- rH7 
nf?.LH>\396 
rii'^^'fj.«l 

11^:^,188 

ll^THj.lJOO 
ll],£j^:f,180 

i'ti,^*^.-*e8 

:>^e,l'M,/J89 
^'iJ'5*>,iH8 
i'^>M,472 
'^.177-3.778 
T",^f^J3.'J81 
7-,.M^.^506 
57,300.111 

$0.11 
0  16 

1681 

1682 

1688 

1664 

1866 

o.8r 

1.2» 
2.82 

S  97 

1686 

4  12 

1867 

a  64 

1886 

1669 

a.46 

S.JK 

18?0 

8  88 

i8n 

1872 

2.81 
2  66 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

2.85 
8.81 

2.19 
2.10 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1862 

2.00 
1-97 
1  69 
1  58 

i.e 

1.09- 

— Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States, 
excluding  loans  and  interest  on  debt,  for  the  six 
years  ending  June  80, 1888,  have  been  as  follows: 


TSABS. 

Ciutoms. 

IntemAl 
Revenue. 

PnbUc  Lands. 

TotaL 

1677 

$180,966,488 
180,170,880 
187.260,048 
186.582,066 
196.150,676 
220,410,780 
214,706,496 

$118,680,406 
110,581,826 
118.561,611 
124.009.874 
185,264,886 
146.497,606 
144,790,868 

$   976,254 
1,079,748 
924.761 
1,016,607 
2,201,868 
4,768,140 
7,966,664 

$16,487,482 
15,981.880 
22.000,745 
21,878,666 
2M56,866 
81,668.784 
80,904,868 

$269,000,587 
257.7B8.S9 
2''8387.164 
888  528619 

1878 

1679 

1660 

1881 

300,762,298 

1882 

408.585  250' 

1868 

806,287.581 

ORDIXABT   KXTSirDITUIIXS. 


TSABS. 

wS:&ss«. 

War. 

Nary. 

Indiana. 

Pension. 

TotaL 

1877 .'- 

66,741,565 
57,606,860 
66,476,578 
57,219,761 
X  66,678.020 

$87.0ft!,786 
82,154.148 
40,425,661 
88,116,916 
40,466,461 
48,570,494 
48,911,882 

$14,960,985 
17,866,801 
15,125,127 
18,586,965 
15,686,672 
15,062.046 
15,288,487 

4,829,280 
6,206,109 
6.945,467 
6,614,161 
9,786,747 
7,882,600 

$27,968,758 
27,187,019 
85,121,482 
66,777,174 
60,069,280 
61,845;i94 
66,012,578 

$141,585,497 
184,488.462 

161,619.9» 
171,66&J88 
176JHM146 

1878  

1679 .* 

1680 

1881 

188.8 

16B.905j8SS^ 

1888 

206.248.006. 

To  these  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  is  to  be 
added  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  was 
$59,160,181  for  1883,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  $265,408,187.  This,  with  $1,299,812  from  the 
treasury  accounts  of  1882,  left  a  surplus  revenue 
of  $184,178,756,  which  was  applied  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  —  The  principal  officers 
of  the  United  States  government  were  as  follows, 
July  1,  1888:  President,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of 
New  York;  president  of  the  senate,  and  acting 
vice-president,  (Jeorge  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont; 
secretary  of  state,  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
Jersey;  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Charles  J.  Fol- 
ger,  of  New  York;  secretary  of  the  interior,  Henry 
TVI.  TolliT,  of  ColtNj[i<;<s  oiccrQtjiry  of  wur,  RolH?rt 
T.  Lincoln,  of  llUtiols ;  w;crt>tary  of  the  unvy, 
Willinm  E.  Clianiller.  of  New  Hampshire  ;  p(>st' 
umBler  gerEcrul.  Waller  Q.  Qreshani,  of  Indiana; 


attorney  general,  Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; commissioner  of  agriculture,  Qeorge  R 
Loring,  of  Massachusetts.  All  these  belong  to  the 
republican  party.  In  the  congress  of  188^  the 
relative  strength  of  political  parties  is  as  follows: 
In  the  senate  there  are  thirty-eight  republicans, 
thirty-six  democrats,  and  two  *'  readjusters  "  (from 
Virginia),  who  will  regularly  act  with  the  repub- 
licans. In  the  house  of  representatives  there  are 
194  democrats  and  one  independent  democrat, 
120  republicans  and  two  independent  republicans, 
six  readjusters,  one  greenbacker,  and  one  vacancy 
(July  1,  1888).  If  a  vote  for  president  should 
devolve  on  the  house  of  representatives,  voting 
by  ^UMi-.  ia  lHH/>,  tbi^n-  v^-.ti,.]  in.  ^.vlh.^  i^v.- 
democratic  states.  Inurnn/n  rt5()uhlicaa  <tjiio«^  nar 
(Virginia)  rcadjuslur,  und  one  {FlorirlnVdlviclMl 
—  It  ia  hoped  that  Lhe  Mbliogmphfe^  untJi^  ihv- 
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articles  referred  to  above  will  be  sufficient  to 
g;ive  the  reader  a  guide  to  both  sides  of  political 
questions,  and  that  these  articles,  with  the  sub- 
sidiary articles  referred  to  under  them,  will  cover 
tbe  field  of  American  political  history.  Reference 
is  particularly  suggested  to  the  following  articles: 
Akti-Fbdrsal  Party,  Democratic -Refub- 
1.ICAN  Party,  Federal  Party,  Wmo  Party, 
Refublicait  Party,  Aivti-Maboitry,  Amerigait 
Party,  Liberal  Rrfublicak  Party,  Green- 
back Party,  the  names  of  the  presidents,  and 
the  names  of  the  states.  In  the  following  list  it 
is  only  intended  to  give  the  general  authorities, 
and  the  special  authorities  for  the  last  section  of 
the  article.  The  latter,  government  publications, 
are  obtainable  on  application  to  the  proper  officer 
at  Washington.  (I.)  1-6  Bancroft's  History  cf  ths 
United  Staiss;  1,  2  midreth^a  History  of  ths  United 
Statee;  1,  2  Bryant  and  Q&yBHiBtory  of  the  United 
States;  Force's  Tracts  relating  to  the  Coloniee,  and 
American  Arehioes;  Hazard's  Historical  CoUeo- 
Hans;  Anderson's  Discovery  by  the  Noreemen; 
Kohl's  Discovery  of  America;  Da  Costa's  Northmen 
in  Maine;  Uakheyt's  Divers  Voyages  touching  ths 
I>isoovery  of  America  ;  Helps'  Spameh  Conquest  of 
America;  BohertBon's  History  of  America ;  Park- 
man's  France  and- England  in  America;  Neill's 
Bnglish  Colonisation  in  America;  Burke's  Euro- 
pean Settlements  in  America;  NichoUs'  L(fe  of 
Oabot;  Edwards'  Lffe  of  Raleigh;  Lodg^*B  English 
Colonies  in  America;  Doyle's  English  Colonies  in 
America;  Holmes'  Annals  of  America;  Grahame's 
History  of  the  United  States  (to  1788);  Palfrey's 
History  of  New  England;  Marshall's  History  of 
ths  Colonies;  Chalmers'  Annals  of  the  Colonies, 
Und  BetoU  of  the  Colonies;  Walsh's  Appeal  from 
the  Judgments  (f  Great  Britain  ;  Gk)rdon's  His- 
tory of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States;  1 
Pitkin's  History  of  the  UnUed  States;  Frothing- 
bam's  Rise  of  the  BepubUc;  Scott's  Constitutional 
Liberty  in  the  Colonies;  Pownall's  Administra- 
tion of  the  Colonies;  1  Story's  Commentaries; 
H.  Sherman's  Oovernmental  History  <)f  ths  United 
States;  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
(for  charters).  (II.)  7-10  Bancroft's  History  of 
the  United  States;  S-6  Hildreth's  History  of  the 
United  States  (to  1820);  von  Hoist's  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States;  2  Pitkin's  History  of 
ths  United  States  (to  1797);  Ramsay's  History  of  the 
United  States  (to  1814);  Schouler's  History  of  the 
United  States  (to  1820) ;  8,  4  Bryant  and  Gay's 
History  of  ths  United  States;  McMaster's  History 
of  the  American  People;  J.  C.  Hamilton's  History 
oftheEepubUcqfths  United  States;  Tylefs  History 
of  American  Literature;  Holmes'  Annals  of  Amer- 
ica; Bradford's  History  of  ths  Federal  Government 
(to  1840);  Tucker's  History  of  the  United  States 
(to  1840);  Spencer's  History  of  the  United  States 
(to  1857);  Statesman's  Manual;  Sumner's  Politics 
in  the  United  States,  1776-1876  (N.  A.  Bev.,  Jan. 
1876);  Bishop'sHistory  of  American  Mani{factures; 
Journals  of  Congress  (1774-89);  Annals  of  Congress 
(1789-1824);  Blister  of  Debates  in  Congress  (1824 
-87) ;  Congressional  Globe  (188&-72);  Congressional 


Record  (1872-88) ;  Benton's  Abridged  Debates  of 
Congress  (1789-1850);  Statutes  at  Large;  Bevised 
Statutes  of  ths  United  States;  Niles'  Weekly  Begister 
(1811-86) ;   Porter's  Outlines  of  the  Constitutional 
History  ofths  United  States;  Sterne's  Constitutional 
History  of  ths  United  States;  Johnston's  History  of 
American  Politics;  Tribune  Almanac  (1888-88)- 
Appleton's  Annual  Cydoposdia  (1861-88);    Spof- 
ford's  American  Almanac  (1878-88);  McPherson's 
Political  Manuals;   Greeley's  Political  Text  Book 
(1860),  and  American  OonfM;  Cluskey's  Political 
Cydopesdia  (1860);  Benton's  Thirty  Yeart^  View; 
Young's   American  Statesman;    Stephens'   War 
Between  the  States;  Democratic  Beview  (1841-52) ; 
Whig  Betiew  {1944-62);  Skinnefs  Issues  of  Ameri- 
can Politics;  Winsor's  Beader's  HandrBook  of  the 
Bevolution ;    Foster's    Monthly  Beference    Lists 
(1888) ;  C.  E.  Adams'  Manual  of  Historical  Liter- 
ature.   (III.)  Story's  Commentaries;  Xent's  Com- 
mentaries; Duer's  Constitutional  Jurisprudence; 
Hurd's  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  and  Theory^ 
of  OUT  National  Existence;  Brownson's  Americajh. 
BsputiUe;  Mulford's  Hie  Nation;  Jameson's  Con- 
stitutional Convention;  "Centz"'8  BepubUc  of  Bs- 
pubUcs;  Tucker's  Blackstone*s  Commentaries;  Cur- 
tis' History  of  the  Constitution;  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  Constitution;  Elliot's  Debates;  DeTocque- 
ville's  Democracy  in  America  ;  Cooley's  Constitu- 
tional Limitations,  Treatise  on  Taxation,  and  Con-- 
stUuUonal  Law;  Sedgwick's  Statutory  and  Con- 
stitutional Law;  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law,-^ 
Bump's  Notes  of  Constitutional  Decisions  ;  Far- 
rar's  Manual  of  ths  Constitution  ;  The  Federal- 
ist ;    Paschal's  AnnoUUed   ConstitiUion ;  Desty's. 
Federal    Citations;    Abbott's   Digest  of  United 
States  Statutes  and  Beports,  and  United  States 
Digest;  Brightly 's  Digest  of  Federal  Decisions; 
Myer's  Index  to  Supreme  Court  Beports;  Rapalje's 
Federal  Btferenee  Digest;    McCrary's  Law   of 
Flections;  Brightly's  Election  Cases;  Borer's  In- 
ter-State Law;  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations; 
Ths  MunidpaUst  (1869);    Morse's    Citizenship; 
Ford's  American  Citizen's  MantuU ;    Lamphere's 
United  States  Government;  Seaman's  American 
System  of  Government;  Hough's  American  Con- 
stitution; Poore's  FedercU  and  State  Constitutions; 
Barnes'  Ante-bellum  Constitutions  (with  post-bel- 
lum changes) ;  Bowen's  Constitutions  of  England 
and  America,    (IV.)  In  general,   Compendium  of^ 
tlis  Tenth  Census  (IS&Oy,  ib.,  1850. 1860,  1870;  in 
particular,  Walker's  Statistical  Adas  ofths  United 
States  (1874);  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  (1880);  Beport  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  issues  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for 
1882  and  1888,  particularly  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  and  Reports  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Imported  Merchandise,  and  Imports,  Exports, 
Immigration  and  Navigation;    Poor's  Bailroad 
Manual  (1882);  Beport  of  the  Begister  of  ths  Treas- 
ury (for  tonnage);  Beports  of  the  General  of  the  Ar- 
my, and  Secretary  of  War;  Official  Army  Begister; 
Beports  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  Postmaster  General,  and  Secretary  of  the. 
Trea^sury  iX^^).  Alexander  Johnston. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA.     (See 
New  Grenada.) 

UNITED  STATES  PENSION  LAWS  AND 
THE  PENSION  LAWS  OF  OTHER  COUN 
TRIES.  A  pension  is  defined  by  Webster  to  be 
an  annual  allowance  of  a  sum  of  money  to  a  per- 
«on  by  the  government  in  consideration  of  past 
services.  In  theory  at  least  a  pension  is  an  arbi-, 
tiary  payment  of  money  by  the  money -giving 
power  in  a  country — in  this  country,  congress ;  in 
another,  the  crown  or  parliament— for  wliak  it 
considers  services.  A  secondary  definition,  his- 
torically the  primary  one,  in  Webster,  shows  us 
the  aspect  in  which  a  pension  used  to  be  regarded  : 
"*  An  allowance  or  annual  payment  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  bribe. "  The  more  modem  idea  is  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  payment  on  an  insur- 
ance policy.  We  will  briefly  consider  how  these 
different  ideas  about  a  thing  called  by  the  same 
name  arose.  —  After  a  man  or  set  of  men  liave 
done  any  signal  service  to  their  country,  it  has 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age  been  thought 
only  right  and  just  that  the  popular  appreciation 
and  thanks  should  be  expressed  in  something  more 
than  words.  And  consequently,  after  such  serv- 
ices have  been  rendered,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
it  seems  perfectly  proper  for  the  country,  by  its 
representatives,  to  vote  a  pension  or  any  other  re- 
ward that  may  seem  fit,  whether  it  is  to  a  class  of 
anen,  an  army  or  an  individual.  For  instance,  in 
■this  country,  pensions  in  general  have,  at  least  im- 
til  quite  recently,  been  looked  upon  as  un-Amer- 
ican and  unrighteous.  But  after  every  war  of  any 
consequence  statutory  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  to  those 
who  have  been  wounded  in  it,  or  to  the  families  of 
those  who  have  died  in  it,  and  this  without  objec- 
tion. Special  sets  of  congress  also  have  at  every 
period  of  our  history  been  passed,  giving  pensions 
where  needed  and  deserved.  —  Such  pensions  as 
these  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  at  all  times  nat- 
<ural  and  proper.  It  can  be  easily  understood, 
that  in  the  old  days  of  monarchical  independence 
and  independent  bounty,  the  step  from  this  class 
•of  pensions  to  gifts  for  what  the  crown  called  serv- 
ices— that  is,  personal  service  or  complaisance 
rendered  or  to  be  i-endered — was  a  very  short  and 
easy  one.  And  ho  a  door  was  opened  for  a  vast 
amount  of  corruption  and  bribery.  Salaries  had 
to  be  paid  to  those  who  took  up  the  profession  of 
courtiei-s,  just  as  to  any  officers  of  government. 
'The  king  was  the  state,  and  his  personal  servants 
were  civil  servants,  and  were  to  be  provided  for 
for  life  as  such.  When  Neckar  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  French  flnnnces,  the  public 
pension  list  of  France  amounted  to  twenty-seven 
million  livres ;  the  private  one  had  to  be  kept  a 
secret.  Every  one  knows  what  a  shameful  use 
was  made  of  this  privilege  in  England  in  the 
times  of  Charles  II. ,  and  how  from  that  time  for  a 
long  period  of  history  the  free  use  of  pensions  was 
the  only  metliod  by  which  cabinets  and  govern- 
anents  in  that  country   could  hold  their  own ; 


memben  of  pariiament  became  civil  i 
and  had  to  liave  their  salaries  aod  prorMOBs  for 
life.    Finally,  the  abases  became  ao  great  as  to 
force  a  reform,  and  an  act  was  passed  foriaddmg 
any  pensioner  or  placeman  to  occupy  a  seat  ■ 
parliament.    Even  now,  cabinet  oflfeers  and  hoid- 
ers  of  offices  of  emolument  under  the  govemmeig. 
when  tliey  accept  tlie  podtion,   have  to  res^^ 
their  seat  in  parliament.     Finally,  the  saboirdioaie 
clerks  of  government  began  to  claim  such  provi 
sion,  and  while  by  a  gradual  proceaa  these  aria^ 
trary  powers  were  curtailed  in  neariy  all  Suropem 
countries,  tlie  principle  of  pensioii  giTing  was  c»- 
larged,  and   subjected   to  statutory    ptoTisioBs. 
More  and  more  officers  of  government  and  dasees 
of  officers  were  embraced  in  peiision-g;iviiig  sys^ 
terns. — Mr.  Donnan  B.  Eaton,  in  his  bookoa 
the  '*  English  Civil  Service,"  sketches  the  leeof 
the  system  in  England,  and  we  may  take  his  re- 
marks to  illustrate  the  growth  of  such  a  sysem. 
and  his  reasoning  as  to  the  difference  among  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pensions,  as  an  example  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  growtli  has  always  beee 
aided.  —  In  1809  an  English  statute  provided  for 
superannuation  allowances  to  persons  in  the  aaae 
service,  reciting,  **  Whereas  no  provisicm  is  madr^ 
by  law  for  persons  employed  in  the  levenoe  of 
excise,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  soch  oiE- 
cers  and  other  persons,  and  to  the  manifest  injoiy 
of  the  revenue."    In  1810  a  law  proves  a  fact  al- 
ready suggested,  that  the  voluntary  contiibutiQnB 
of  those  in  certain  branches  of  the  service  had 
provided  a  sort  of  retiring  allowance  by  creating 
a  fund  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  fund.    This 
act  is  known  as  50  Geo.  III.,  ch.  117.     The  same 
law  also  provides  for  annual  statements  of  persoos 
in  the  public  service,  and  of  their  salaries,  penskxis 
and  allowances.    It  also  establishes  a  s^-stem  of 
superannuation   allowances.     Other   laws  tnm 
time  to  time  were  passed  on  the  subject.     In  1839 
they  were  finally  revised  by  22  Vict.,  ch.  96. 
''  An  act  to  amend  the  laws  concerning  superan- 
nuation, and  other  allowances  to  persons  having 
held  civil  offices  in  the  public  service."     The  al 
lowance  is  given  "  to  all  persons  who  have  served 
in  an  established  capacity  in  the  permanent  civil 
service  of  the  state,  whether  their  remuneration  be 
computed  by  day  pay,  weekly  wages  or  annual 
salary."    There  is  to  be  granted  "  to  any  persioa 
who  shall  have  served  ten  yeara  and  upward,  and 
under  eleven  yean,  an  annual  allowance  of  tea- 
sixtieths  of  the  annual  salary  and  emoluments  of 
his  office ;  for  eleven  years,  and  under  twelve  years, 
an  annual  allowance  of  eleven-sixtieths  of  sudi 
salary  and  emoluments;  and  in  like  manner  a  far- 
ther addition  to  the  annual    allowance  of  one- 
sixtieth  in  respect  of  each  additional  year  of  socii 
service,  until  the  completion  of  a  period  of  service 
of  forty  years,  when  the  annual    allowance  of 
forty-sixtieths  may  be  granted;  and  no  additioa 
shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  service  beyond 
forty  yeara."    There  is  then  a  provision  tot  «id- 
puting  the  amount  of  superannuation  to  pecaoos 
holding  professional  and  other  special  oflSces  not 
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embraced  by  the  foregoing  provisionH.  There  are 
also  provisions  for  granting  allowances  at  discra- 
tion  up  to  a  fixed  limit  in  canes  of  exceptional 
merit,  severe  bodily  injury,  disability  in  the  serv- 
ice, abolition  of  offices,  etc.  Where  the  pensioner 
is  under  sixty,  evidence  of  infirmity  incapacitating 
him  from  discharging  his  duties,  and  of  the  prob- 
able permanence  of  such  infirmity,  must  be  given; 
and,  even  when  these  facts  are  established,  he  is 
liable  to  be  required  to  serve  again  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  age  chosen  as  a  limit.  But  persons  (g  12) 
retain  the  right  to  superannuation  on  transfer  to 
other  employment  under  the  crown.  All  allow- 
ances are  to  be  paid  free  of  taxes.  The  system  is 
made  in  principle  analogous  to  pensions  in  military 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  deduction  may  be 
made  from  such  allowances  against  any  person 
when  "  his  defaults  or  demerits  in  relation  to  the 
public  service  appear  to  justify  such  diminution. 
The  act  further  provides,  that  no  person  (save  a 
few  especially  excepted)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  the  civil  service  in  such  a  sense  as  to  entitle 
him  to  any  superannuation  or  retiring  allowance, 
unless  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  civil  service 
with  a  certificate  from  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners. This  being  the  act  under  which  pen- 
sions are  now  given  in  England,  it  has  been  rath- 
er more  fully  recited  than  in  Mr.  Eaton's  book. 
Mr.  Baton  further  distinguishes  between  these 
superannuation  allowances  and  pensions  granted 
by  crowns  or  administrations.  Those  allowances 
are  really  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  the  office, 
of  the  conditions  on  which  he  entered  public  serv- 
ice, and  are  not,  therefore,  given  on  any  theory 
of  a  gratuity  or  of  favor.  Looked  at  from  the  side 
of  the  government,  they  are  regarded  as  present- 
ing an  ingenious  and  just  method  of  receiving  a 
good  quality  of  service  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates;  and  from  the  side  of  the  officer,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  greater  economy,  at  the  opening  of 
official  life,  in  order  to  secure,  by  reason  of  what 
he  then  forbears  to  receive,  a  certain  provision  for 
his  declining  years.  The  pension  proper  (in  civil 
life)  is  a  different  matter  altogether;  being  the 
bribe  of  the  crown  or  administration  for  political 
effect,  or  its  favor  bestowed  upon  some  person 
deemed  fit  for  its  charity  or  deserving  of  its  honor, 
and  often  irrespective  of  such  person  being  or  hav- 
ing been  in  the  public  service.  There  was  an  avail- 
able pension  fund  apparently  in  the  discretion  of 
the  crown  for  political  purposes  until  1880,  in  spite 
of  various  statutes.  In  that  year  all  the  pension 
lists  were  consolidated.  In  1837  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne;  and,  by  an  act  passed  in  her 
first  parliament,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grant 
pensions  was  limited  to  about  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year  (in  addition  to  the  previous  list),  and  they 
can  only  be  granted  in  that  amount  "  to  such  per- 
sons as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence, 
or  who  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by 
their  performance  of  duties  to  the  public,  or  by 
their  useful  discoveries  in  science  and  attainments 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the  gracious 
consideration  of  their  sovereign  and  the  gratitude 


of  their  country. '"^  (1  Vict.,  ch.  11.)  — There  aro 
nine  classes  of  civil;  pensions  in  England:  1,  an- 
nuities; 2,  compensation  allowance;  8,  compas- 
sionate allowance;  4,  hereditary  pensions;  5,  po- 
litical pensions;  6,  pensions;  7,  retiring  allowances; 
8,  special  pensions;  9,  superannuation  allowances: 
and  the  amount  thus  spent  was  in  1881  over  twenty 
millions.  The  oldest  pension  is  to  the  heirs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges.  The  date  is  put  at  1678.  Near- 
ly a  million  dollars  have  been  paid  to  him  and  his- 
heirs,  and  over  three  and  a  half  millions  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs.  —  In  France,, 
pensions  are  awarded  to  civil,  military  and  naval 
officers,  to  ecclesiastics,  and  to  those  distinguished 
in  literature,  science  and  the  arts;  also  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  high  officials.  In  1874 
thirty-six  thousand  francs  were  awarded  to  aged 
and  infirm  ecclesiastics.  Pensions-  for  long  serv- 
ices are  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  in  the  army  who  have  served  twenty  one 
years  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty-four  years  in  the 
cavalry,  or  sooner  in-  case  of  disability  from 
wounds,  losa  of  health,  etc.  —  In  Gkrmany  the 
military  pension  list  was,  in  ]j874,  37,096,878  marks. 
—  We  will  now  briefly  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  pension  system,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  United  States,  and  then  go 
somewhat  into  detail  concerning  the  pension  law& 
and  system  now  existing  here.  —  In  our  consider- 
ation of  the  general)  theory  of  pensions,  we  may 
withdraw  one  class  from^  discussion.  That  is  the 
first  class  we  have  spokeniof :  those  which,  com- 
bined with  the  wish  of  men>  to  live  without  work- 
ing, originated  alj  the  other  kinds;  what  are  called 
in  France  national  lecompenses,  granted  by  legis- 
lative or  kingly  acts  fov  distinguished  services. 
As  we  have  already  said,  these  have  always  been, 
granted,  whether  to  armiea  or  individuals,  and  so 
long  as  such  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the 
merits  for  which  they  are- given  are  first  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  worthy,  no  objection 
can  be  raised.  They  should  be  given,  too,  if  the 
primary  object  should  die,,  only  to  his  dependent 
relatives,  and  not  to.  his  children  after  they  attain 
a  self-supporting  age.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
military  pensions  should  be  granted  after  any  espe- 
cial service  or  war,,  and  with  immediate  reference 
thereto.  And  besides  these,,  if  any  one  enters  the 
government  service  where  there  is  a  pension  in 
existence  already,,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
pension.  That  does  not  affect  the  question  wheth- 
er such  system  should  be  abolished  for  the  fu- 
ture, or  the  question  whether  any  should  ever  be 
introduced. — Leaving  these  matters,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question,  what  we  are  to  discuss  is  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  a  pension  system  as  a 
part  of  the  method  by  which  a  government  agrees 
to  pay  its  servants,  civil  or  military,  for  services  not 
yet  rendered. — 1.  There  is  an  objection  in  theory 
to  a  government's  either  creating  an  insurance  fund 
for  the  benefit  of,  or  promising  to  confer  a  gift  on, 
its  agents,  civil  or  military,. for  future  services,  by 
any  statutory  provision..  It  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  government,,  as.  that  province  has  beea 


tect  Its  citizens  ngnts  ana  to  transact  me  ciencai 
business  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  There  may  be 
many  things  the  government  does  now  which  do 
not  come  within  this  rule ;  but  because  it  is  diffl- 
•cult  or  not  advisable  to  remove  those  already  there, 
is  no  reason  why,  if  the  theory  be  true,  still  more 
exceptions  should  be  added  to  the  list.  But,  it  is 
said,  the  government  may  hire  a  clerk  or  a  soldier 
At  so  much  a  year  to  do  certain  duties.  Has  it  not 
A  right  to  choose  its  own  manner  of  pajring?  may 
it  not  each  year  subtract  so  much  from  the  salary, 
telling  its  servant,  "  If  you  work  for  me  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  without  conducting  yourself 
so  badly  as  to  get  turned  out,  you  shall  get  the 
proceeds  of  this  investment  that  is  made  for  you; 
«nd  if  you  do  get  turned  out,  it  will  go  to  others 
who  serve  out  their  time  "  ?  Or,  looking  at  it  in  an- 
other light,  may  it  not,  when  the  clerk  or  soldier 
enters  its  employ,  say,  "  If  you  work  for  me  for  so 
many  years,  and  I  don't  meantime  disnUss  you,  I 
will  at  the  end  give  you  so  much  in  every  future 
year,  and  you  need  do  no  more  work  for  it "?  —  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  that  here,  in  a  very  finely 
•drawn  line,  comes  up  the  old  question  as  to  the 
powers  of  a  government.  Shall  a  government  be 
*'  strong  "  or  *'  weak  ";  paternal  and  grandmother- 
ly, or  not?  shall  it  build  and  run  railroads  and  tel- 
•egraph  lines,  subsidize  and  regulate  industries  and 
■arts  and  society,  and  institute  social  reforms?  or 
ahall  it  let  all  these  things  arrange  themselves,  so 
far  as  the  rights  of  its  citizens  remain  unimpaired, 
And  confine  itself  closely  to  the  business  as  we  have 
•defined  it?  The  moment  discretion  is  given  a 
legislature  or  other  governing  body,  to  create  and 
•distribute  funds  for  servants  who  may  become  in- 
valid; or  to  confer  in  the  future  benefits  on  other 
servants  if  they  perform  good  service;  or  to  make 
any  arrangement  other  than  one  of  a  strictly  busi- 
ness nature,  whether  it  be  to  establish  an  insur- 
ance fund  or  otherwise;  that  moment  it  takes  to 
itself  new  powers,  and  these  seem  to  us  to  be 
dangerous  in  their  tendency,  as  liable  to  abuse. 
Their  utility  in  fact  we  will  deal  with  next. 
There  are  a  great  many  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  theory  of  the  government  question,  and  this 
is  not  the  place  to  examine  them.  (See  Goybrn- 
HBirr  Intebvektion,  and  other  articles.)  Each 
individual  looks  at  it  from  his  own  standpoint. 
Here  the  writer  can  only  express  his  personal 
opinion,  that  for  a  government  to  do  anything 
more  than  pay  its  servants  so  much  for  so  much 
work  on  an  ordinary  business  or  cash  basis,  is 
wrong  in  theory  and  outside  its  proper  powers.  — 
"2.  Utility.  It  is  admitted,  that  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  any  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  state 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a  system,  that  would  in 
some  degree  atone  for  its  wrongfulness  in  theory; 
but  it  is  submitted  that  that  fact  can  not  be  proven, 
and  the  balance  of  evidence  tends  to  prove  the  re- 
verse. —  To  put  the  question  broadly,  do  public 
servants  perform  better  work  for  the  public  if  they 
have  a  pension  in  prospect?    They  ought  not  to; 


aouDt.    it  is  tnereiore  not  tne  duty  or  govern- 
ment to  try  and  get  them  to  work  harder  by 
promise  of  a  higher,  even  if  it  be  a  deferred,  re- 
ward.   But,  as  Ckn.  Washington  said  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Ck>ngre88,  Jan.  29, 1778,  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  half -pay  system  for  the  army,  "  A 
small  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  conviiioeiB 
that  with  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  interest 
is  the  govemhig  principle,  and  that  ahnost  every 
man  is  more  or  leas  under  its  influence.    *   * 
Few  men  are  capable  of  making  a  continual  sacri- 
fice of  all  views  of  private  interest  or  advantage  to 
the  common  good.    It  is  in  vain  to  exclaim  against 
the  depravity  of  human  nature  on  this  account:  the 
fact  is  so;  the  experience  of  every  age  and  natioD 
has  proved  it;  and  we  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
change  the  constitution  of  man  before  we  can 
make  it  otherwise.    No  institution  not  built  on 
the  presumptive  truth  of  these  maxims  can  suc- 
ceed."   Mr.  Eaton  has  taken,  Yis  the  motto  for 
his  book  on  civil  service,  already  quoted  from, 
a  saying  of  John  Locke's:   "I  think  every  one, 
according  to  the  way  Providence  has  placed  him 
in,  is  bound  to  labor  for  the  public  good  so  far 
as  he  is  able."    We  may  notice  the  different 
ways  of  looking  at  a  thing  which  a  practical  and 
a  theoretical  statesman  have,  and  pass  on  'to  the 
point  we  wish  to  make,  which  is  rather,  can  the 
public  get  better  servants  by  giving  so  much  an 
nual  salary  and  a  pension  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period,  or  by  giving  a  higher  annual  salary  and 
no  pension?    For  no  pension  fund  can  be  insti- 
tuted on  sound  principles  if  the  salaries  are  to  be 
as  high  as  if  there  were  no  pensions.     In  France, 
a  few  years  since,  the  amount  derived  from  the 
pension  fund  was  only  one-third  of  the  amount  of 
pensions  to  be  paid,  proving  the  existence  of  a 
vicious  system.  —  The  advantages  of  Uie  system 
are  very  well  put  by  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford: 
''In  the  administration  of  government,  there  is 
employed  a  large  number  of  public  servants,  serv- 
ants of  many  ^*ades,  who  give  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  the  performance  of  their  duties.    As  a 
rule,  and  the  exceptions  are  to  be  found  only  in 
the  higher  positions,  the  salary  these  servants  re- 
ceive is  their  only  resource.    Let  the  gOYemment 
be  overthrown,  or  let  the  ofilces  be  abolished,  and 
these  men  are  thrown  upon  the  world  to  obtain 
their  living  in  other  occupations  through  what- 
ever capacity  they  have  developed  in  the  public 
employ.    Nor  are  these  the  only  chances  of  hard- 
ship that  they  must  fear.    Sickness  and  infirmity 
may  come  upon  them  and  render  them  incapable 
of  performing  any  task  whatever.    They  have  the 
alternative  then  of  becoming  a  burden  on  their 
relations  or  a  charge  upon  the  state  or  locality  in 
which  they  reside.    In  order  to  prevent  this,  and 
in  consideration  of  long  and  faithful  service,  most 
governments  have  instituted  a  system  of  pensions. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary  where  the  salary  of 
public  employes  is  somewhat  lower  than  those 
that  can  be  obtained  in  other  walks  of  life.    It 
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might  be  added  that  this  is  rarely^  the  case,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  so  in  the  United  States,  where, 
through  a  variety  of  causes,  many  of  which  were 
intended  to  have  but  a  temporary  effect,  the  sal- 
■aries  of  public  servants  are  very  much  higher 
than  those  obtained  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in 
trade  and  industry."  "  In  theory  nothing  could 
1)6  more  just  than  such  a  system.  As  the  right  to 
a  pension  is  generally  guarded  by  some  restric- 
tions, such  as  age,  time  of  service,  position  in  the 
•<;ivil  service,  special  disability,  etc. ,  it  is  practically 
a  premium  offered  to  such  as  will  perform  the 
necessary  conditions,  and  so  insures  a  better  class 
•of  public  officers.  It  encourages  a  strict  perform- 
ance of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employ^,  and  in- 
-spires  him  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  order  that  he  may  in 
the  end  secure  this  reward.  It  holds  out  to  him 
the  promise  of  a  competence  in  his  old  age  or  in 
the  event  of  any  infirmity  that  might  make  him 
tinfit  for  labor,  and  gives  him  the  encouragement 
that  after  his  death  his  faniily  will  not  be  left 
wholly  in  want.  He  more  cheerfully  gives  the 
test  of  his  years  to  toil  and  fatigue  when  conscious 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  his  labor  will  not 
-end  with  his  death  or  incapacity.  A  pension  is 
not,  in  such  cases,  a  charitable  donation,  nor  a 
_gif  t  bestowed  without  any  Tetum.  It  is,  as  I  have 
.said,  rather  an  insurance  fund;  a  gift,  if  you 
please,  but  one  that  is  earned  by  honest  toil  and 
•by  a  devotion  to  the  employer's  interest."  But 
Mr.  Ford  adds:  "The  expediency  or  necessity  of 
-civil  pensions  has  never  been  recognized  in  this 
-country.  The  pay  is  good,  and  there  is  always  an 
4tbundance  of  applications  for  positions.  The  in- 
troduction of  civil  service  rules  lias  made  the  occu- 
pants of  positions  more  certain  of  retaining  them 
•during  good  behavior,  and  has  thus  given  a  reason 
-even  for  reducing  salaries.  ♦  ♦  Whenever  a 
special  case  of  hardship  occurs  in  the  civil  service 
it  is  usually  treated  by  a  special  enactment  of 
<x>ngress."*    The  three  general  objects  which,  we 

«  In  Joatlce  to  Mr.  Ford  it  Bhonld  be  added,  that  he  draws 
a  diBUnction  between  pensions  granted  to  civil  servants  of 
the  government  and  those  granted  to  military  and  naval  serv- 
4intB,  and  this  distinction  is  manifestly  a  Just  one  to  make. 
Wbile  the  dangers  of  corruption  attending  the  liberal  use  of 
•civil  pensions  are  many,  and  in  fact  might  be  said  to  be  in- 
.separab^  from  the  syistem,  there  exist  strong  reasons  for 
granting  allowances  for  nulitary  and  naval  service  when  there 
<«zfst  also  the  proper  safeguards  against  abuse.  If  there  be 
any  principle  recognized  and  established  in  this  country  it  is 
that  pensions  most  be  confined  to  those  who  were  separated 
by  the  nature  of  their  service  ttom  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
monity,  and  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  military 
•duties;  who  laid  aside  the  character  of  a  citixen,  and  became 
a  soldier;  who,  in  abandoning  the  pursuits,  extinguished  also 
the  habits,  of  private  life.  But,  in  bestowing  military  pen- 
sions, it  should  be  recognized  that  provision  should  be  made 
•only  for  those  who,  being  unable  to  support  themselves,  are 
necessarily  thrown  upon  public  or  private  charity.  **It 
-would  not,  I  think,"  wrote  Attorney  General  Rush  in  1815, 
**  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  every  case  where  an  officer  or 
private  loses  his  health  while  in  service,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  disabled  ftom  performing  his  duty  any  more,  he  is  contem- 
plated, prima/aeU^  as  an  object  of  this  charitable  relief  from 
the  legislature.''  And  more  recently  the  expediency  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  pensions  was  defended  in  congress  as  follows: 
-*•  The  service  which  the  soldier  renders  may  ^  voluntary,  but 


are  told,  are  gained  by  a  pension  fund,  are,  there- 
fore: 1,  increased  happiness  on  both  sides;  8, 
economy— smaller  wages  are  given,  and  the  bal- 
ance accumulated,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who 
comes  to  get  his  pension,  and  therefore  by  the  pen- 
sions of  so  many  \a  the  government  a  gainer ;  8, 

it  is  not  a  sendee  which  he  may  give  or  withhold  at  pleasure, 
but  one  which,  if  not  offered,  may  be  compelled  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government  The  recognition  by  the  state  of  the 
distinguished  military  services  of  its  citizens  in  ito  support 
and  defense  in  the  form  of  a  pension,  though  sometimes 
granted  as  a  charity,  or  as  an  act  of  grace,  is  generally  given 
in  fulfillment  of  some  promise  made  by  the  government,  or 
inducement  held  out  to  the  soldier  either  at  the  time  or  aftor 
his  enlistment.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  who  performs 
militaiy  service,  however  distinguished  and  meritorious  that 
service  may  be,  but  to  those  only  who  receive  wounds  or 
contract  disease  while  ki  the  line  of  duty.  The  purpose  and 
design  of  the  government  is  to  make  the  soldier  good,  as  far 
as  money  can  do  it,  for  the  iAjnries  be  received,  or  In  other 
words,  to  make  up  to  him  as  much  as  he  could  have  earned 
at  his  trade  or  vocation  If  he  had  not  been  wounded  or  had 
not  contracted  the  disease.  Under  this  rule— and  in  my  Judg- 
ment it  is  both  Just  and  magnanimous— no  man  Is  entitled  to 
a  pension  for  niilitaiy  service  except  those  who  have  received 
disabling  wounds  or  ii^Juries  durii^  the  war,  and  the  widows, 
minor  children  and  dependent  relatives  of  those  wlio  were 
killed  or  who  have  since  died  from  the  effects  of  such  service. 
This  is  the  humane  policy  recognized  and  acted  npon  by 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  every  pensioner  is,  in  one  sense,  a  burden  npon  Ids  fel- 
low-citizens, either  directly  or  indirectly;  and  no  reason  can 
exist  for  imposing  such  a  burden  on  behalf  of  men  who  did 
only  their  plain,  simple  duty  as  citizens,  and  received  no  ma- 
terial injury  in  its  performance.  A  disabled  soldier  Is  not  a 
pauper  for  taking  a  pension.  A  well  man  would  be  nothing 
else  if  he  were  to  accept  one.  For  this  reason  1  do  not  deem 
it  right  or  expedient  to  select  out  any  particular  class  of  sol- 
diers, or  men  who  rendered  any  particular  service,  or  suffered 
any  peculiar  hardships  and  privations,  and  pension  them,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  can  show  any  pensionable  disability 
or  not.  Under  the  lenient  rules  adopted  by  the  present  com- 
missioner of  pensions,  every  soldier  who  was  wounded  or 
contracted  disease  while  on  active  duty  In  the  field,  9r  during 
confinement  in  rebel  prisons,  can,  if  not  already  pensioned, 
apply  for  and  receive  one  now  under  the  general  law.  It 
is  impossible  for  congress  to  grade  and  adjust  pensions  to 
the  different  degrees  of  suffering  and  hardship  endured  in  the 
service.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  grant  them  in  cases  where 
the  evidence  shows  there  is  a  pensionable  disability;  but  if 
we  should  go  beyond  this  rule  we  should  be  simply  pension- 
ing a  large  number  of  men,  who,  while  they  endured  great 
suffering  and  privations,  received  no  material  injury,  and  are 
now  able  to  earn  their  living.  In  this  connection  I  desire 
also  to  say  that  I  would  not  create  a  civil  pension  list  by 
granting  pensions  to  men  who  are  injured  in  the  civU  service 
of  the  government.  They  go  into  that  ser\ice  voluntarily, 
and  can  not  be  compelled  to  enter  it  against  their  will,  and 
can  leave  when  they  please.  When  they  assume  the  duties 
they  take  all  the  risks,  and  are  paid  for  doing  so.  1  believe 
pensions  should  only  be  granted  to  men  who  have  been  in- 
jured in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country;  and, 
without  stopping  here  to  elaborate  the  point,  I  will  simply 
say  that  in  my  Judgment  we  are  not  called  npon  in  granting 
pensions  to  break  down  the  barriers  set  up  by  our  fathers  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  service,  and  launch  out  into  a 
sea  which  I  fear  would  prove  shoreless  and  bottomless.'' 
Nor  is  it  any  condemnation  of  such  pensions  to  point  out  the 
great  Itaudfe  that  have  arisen  under  various  systems.  That 
is  the  fault  of  the  laws.  **The  state  has  in  time  of  war  a 
fundamental  right  to  the  money,  the  services,  and,  if  need 
be,  the  life  of  every  citizen,  without  other  compensation  than 
the  security  and  protection  it  affords  him  at  all  times.  The 
pension  laws  are  not  passed  to  secure  to  the  maimed  survivor 
of  the  war,  or  to  the  helpless  dependents  on  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  struggle,  a  right  existent  independently  and 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  as  a  voluntary  and  fitting  as- 
sumption of  care  over  those  who,  in  the  service  of  the  nation, 
have  lost  the  ability  to  care  for  themselves.    It  is  doubly 


points  are  tnvoiyeu  in  tne  general  question  oi  util- 
ity. —  In  reply  to  this  argument  let  us  quote  Mr. 
Bentham,  when  discussing  his  proposition,  that 
such  pensions  are  needless,  and  therefore  given  in 
waste.  In  his  "  Constitutional  Code/'  under  the 
head  Finance,  he  says :  **  Labor  applied  directly 
to  a  man's  own  use,  or  Indirectly  in  exchange  for 
an  equivalent  given  by  an  individual  in  return  for 
it,  is  one  source  of  subsistence:  labor  employed 
for  an  equivalent  in  the  service  of  government, 
that  is,  of  the  public  at  large,  is  another  source.  In 
the  first  case,  generally  speaking,  no  such  allow- 
ance of  reward,  after  service  has  ceased,  has  place. 
In  the  case  of  him  whose  sulyistence  is  derived 
from  dealings  with  the  public  at  large,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  wholesale  or  a  retail  trader,  a  master 
manufacturer,  an  artisan,  or  a  manufacturer,  it  is 
impossible.  In  the  case  of  habitual  service  ren- 
dered by  contract  to  an  individual  there  is  no  cus- 
tom for  it.  The  case  of  incapacity  produced  by 
age  or  disease  is  a  case  equally  open  to  expectancy 
in  both  instances.  From  tlie  time  of  his  embarking 
in  his  profit-seeking  occupation  a  man  makes  for 
all  such  contingencies  such  provision  as  his  means 
enable  him,and  his  prudence  disposes  him,to  make. 
For  the  securing  to  individuals  any  such  extraor- 
dinary supply  at  the  expense  of  the  public  there  is, 
if  there  be  any  difference,  less  demand  in  the  case 
of  an  occupation  pursued  by  the  rendering  of  serv- 
ice to  the  public  for  hire,  than  in  the  case  of  him 
whose  subsistence  as  above  is  derived  from  com- 
mercial dealings  with  individuals.  In  the  case  of 
a  public  functionary  a  man's  income  is  completely 
certain;  certain  as  to  its  existence,  certain  as  to 
its  quantity.  In  the  other  case  it  is  altogether  un- 
certain in  both  respects."  —  Another  objection  is, 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  under  a  promise  of  pen- 
sions and  rewards,  in  government  servants  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  approbation  of  their  imme- 
diate superiors  in  ways  outside  the  duties  of  their 
office  for  a  long  enough  timeor  in  a  sufficiently  in- 
tense degree  for  them  to  obtain  the  reward.  And 
vice  versa  in  the  case  of  the  superiors  toward  their 
inferiors  and  superiors  both.  It  is  to  their  interest 
to  remain  together  for  the  given  time,  and  as  long 
as  they  approve  of  each  other  reciprocally  they  are 
certain  of  their  pension.  This  gives  rise  to  a  class 
and  privileged  feeling  among  the  employes,  which 
in  turn  causes  an  inattention  to  and  carelessness  of 
the  interests  of  private  individuals,  more  noticea- 
ble, and  perhaps  largely  on  this  account,  in  the 
public  offices  in  Great  Britain  than  here,  where 
the  government  servants  have  been,  if  anything, 
too  independent  of  their  official  superiors  and  too 
dependenton  extra-official  protection.  Mr.  Eaton 
urges,  as  a  reason  in  its  favor  in  his  book,  that 
''  the  provision  it  makes  for  old  age  and  misfor- 

demoralixing  and  donblj  shiunefa]  that  beneficent  laws  like 
these  should  be  made  the  cover  of  fraud  and  robbery— it  not 
only  despoils  the  public  treasury  and  unjustly  burdens  the 
shoulder?  of  the  tax-paying  masses,  but  it  delays  and  often 
fatally  prejiidiew  th«»  csn-*  of  rpslly  dps^rvinK  uppUcAnU-" 


cipime  easier,  actuauy  enaoies  the  state  to  pur- 
chase the  services  of  its  officers  at  a  less  cost  to 
the  public  treasury.  The  allowances  for  special 
merit  and  the  deductions  for  bad  conduct  are  based 
on  records  kept  in  the  departments,  and  they  are 
considered  to  have  a  salutary  influence  (analogous 
to  promotions,  prize  money  and  brevet  rank  in  the 
naval  and  military  service)  in  stimulating  honora- 
ble exertions  in  the  public  interest.*'  This  is  our 
objection  put  in  another  way.  It  creates  an 
egprit  du  ec^rps  among  the  young  people  in  a  cir- 
cumlocution office  like  that  in  an  anny.  The 
longer  the  clerks  are  there  the  more  they  become, 
superiors  and  inferiors,  knit  together  in  interests 
as  against  the  outside  world.  An  official  data,  or 
even  aristocracy,  is  created. —  K  a  pension  is  to  be 
obtained  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years,  the  nearer 
that  end  comes  the  harder  and  more  ungrateful  it 
becomes  for  a  superior  to  dismiss  an  inferior,  often 
in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  his  own  superiors,  es- 
pecially in  countries  where  a  free  press  and  a  po^ 
ular  assembly  give  the  inferior  opportunity  for 
revenge  and  retaliation.  In  other  words,  it  may 
tend  to  permanence  in  office,  but  the  permanence 
is  not  of  a  healthy  kind,  and  is  not  so  dependent 
merely  on  good  work  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  — 
Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  people  fill- 
ing the  positions  go  into  them  at  their  own  re- 
quest and  wish,  and  they  give  so  much  work  for 
so  much  money.  When  they  first  enter,  if  they 
find  themselves  underpaid  they  may  resign,  and 
go  into  another  business.  In  every  country  there 
are  more  applicants  for  government  positions  than 
there  are  positions  for  them  to  occupy.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  any  more  favorable  pay 
should  be  given  to  such  employ^  than  to  those 
in  another  occupation.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  And  in 
this  country,  at  any  rate,  the  clerks  in  the  public 
offices  would  strongly  object  to  any  pension  fund 
being  instituted  if  their  salary  should  be  lowered 
in  consequence.  Most  American  clerks  are  quite 
capable  of  investing  their  surplus  income  them- 
selves, and  they  would  say  that  they  did  not  need 
to  have  the  government,  and  the  government  had 
no  right  to,  do  it  for  them.  —  Again,  it  causes  poor 
work  in  a  great  many  cases.  Many  mdn  will 
cling  on  after  their  time  for  usefulness  is  entirely 
over,  merely  to  get  their  pension,  or  a  larger  one 
than  they  would  get  if  they  were  to  then  retire. 
This  often  happens  in  England,  although  the  com- 
missioners do  their  best  to  prevent  it  We  have 
in  this  country  recently  had  an  example  in  a  very 
high  place,  where  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  long  past  any  ability  to  do  any 
work,  insisted  on  keeping  his  place  imtil  his  pen- 
sion should  accrue,  and  so  doing  a  great  injury  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country.  —  In  this 
country  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  salaries 
could  be  lowered  for  such  a  purpose,  and  so  there 
would  be  very  little  economy.  The  salaries  of  the 
United  States  judges  were,  not  lowered  when  pen- 
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sioiu  were  extended  to  them.  Besides,  if  our 
other  suggestions  are  true,  if  the  service  became 
less  effective  on  account  of  such  a  system,  it  would 
be  poor  economy  to  introduce  it  Just  to  gain  a 
few  lapsed  pensions.  The  making  money  out  of 
its  employes  in  such  a  way  by  the  government  in 
this  country  would  only  create  disgust  and  disaf- 
fection on  the  part  of  the  employes;  and,  through 
them,  of  the  public.  —  Again,  there  Are  computed 
to  be  over  one  hundred  thousand  civil  servants  in 
the  employ  of  the  national  government  in  this 
country,  besides  the  ordinary  employes,  messen- 
gers and  lower  servants  employed  about  a  govera- 
ment  office  and  building,  numbering  perhaps  as 
many  more.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  be  enough 
to  deter  any  one  from  making  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce such  a  system  here.  —  The  principle  sug- 
gested by  its  advocates  is  to  institute  a  pension 
fund,  like  any  insurance  fund.  ''The  average 
life  of  the  persons  who  are  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  should  be  accurately  determined,  in 
order  to  learn  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
number  will  be  able  to  perform  all  the  require- 
ments, and  be  able  in  the  end  to  obtain  their  por- 
tion. This  involves  a  determination  of  the  death 
rate,  the  probability  of  life.  From  these  data  may 
be  found  the  actual  sum  that  must  be  set  aside 
each  year  in  order  that  the  pensions  falling  due 
may  be  met.  If,  to  take  a  simple  example,  it  is 
found  that  the  average  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  a  pension  of  say  $500  each  year  is  three,  at  least 
$1,500  must  annually  be  obtained  from  the  pen- 
sion fund.  If  such'  a  system  were  instituted  here 
it  would  probably  be  carried  on  much  as  the  naval 
pension  fund  is.  The  secretary  of  the  navy,  as 
trustee,  invests  so  much  of  the  fund  then  i|i  the 
United  States  treasury  as  may  not  be  required  for 
the  payment  of  the  naval  pensions  for  the  tlien  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  together  with  the  interest  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  he  gets  8  per  cent,  on  it.  Un- 
der section  4759  the  privateersman  fund  is  main- 
.  tained.  Two  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  after  de- 
ducting all  charges  and  expenditures  of  the  prize 
money  arising  from  captured  vessels  and  cargoes, 
and  on  the  net  amount  of  the  salvage  of  vessels 
and  cargoes  recaptured  by  the  private  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  shall  be  secured  and  paid 
to  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  customs  at  the 
port  where  such  vessel  comes,  or  with  the  United 
States  consul  or  agent,  if  out  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  moneys  arising  thereupon  are  pledged  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  a  fund  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  such  persons  as  may  be  slain  or  wound- 
ed, etc. ,  on  board  of  the  private  armed  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  in  any  engagement  with  the 
enemy.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  is  trustee  to 
assign  and  distribute  this  fund  according  to  law. 
(Rev.  Stat. ,  sees.  4758, 4754.)  —The  history  of  pen- 
sion legislation  in  the  United  States  forms  a  most 
interesting  and  curious  chapter,  and  in  no  other 
nation  has  the  principle  of  rewarding  military 
and  naval  service  been  carried  to  such  a  limit  as 
by  congress.  Early  in  the  revolution  it  was  seen 
1^  VOL.  m.  —  65 


that  the  discipline  of  the  troops  depended  much 
upon  the  characters  of  the  officers  placed  over 
them;  so  congress  recommended  to  the  several 
states  that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  appoint  in  the  service  men  of  honor  and  of 
known  abilities.  On  Oct.  7, 1776,  as  an  encour- 
agement for  men  of  that  class  to  enlist  as  commis- 
sionod  officers,  their  monthly  pay  was  increased, 
and  somewhat  later  it  was  resolved  that  those  who 
should  continue  in  the  service  till  the  end  of  the 
war  should  receive  half  pay  for  seven  years  from 
the  establishment  of  peace.  This  applied  only  to 
military  service,  and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
bounty  than  a  pension;  still  it  contained  the  germs 
of  a  pension  system.  Meantime,  however,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  inability 
of  congress  to  fulfill  its  obligations  save  in  a  great- 
ly depreciated  paper  currency,  it  became  evident 
that  few  officers  could  remain,  even  if  willing,  in 
active  service  till  the  end  of  the  war,  without 
making  great  personal  sacrifices.  And,  although 
Washington  prepared  a  scheme  of  half  pay  and 
pensionary  establishments,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  congress  the  necessity  of  making  some  pro- 
visions, the  matter  dragged,  opposed  by  some  as 
tending  to  create  a  standling  army,  and  by  others, 
because  they  thought  the  states  should  be  first 
consulted.  The  result  was  a  compromise  measure. 
All  military  officers,  commissioned  by  congress, 
who  should  continue  in  the  service  during  the 
war,  and  not  holding  any  office  of  profit  in  the 
states,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  half  pay  for 
seven  years  after  the  war,  provided  that  this  gra- 
tuity should  extend  to  no  officer  who  should  not 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  actually  reside  within  the  same.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  were  in  1780  made  to  apply  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  officers  as  had 
died  in  service.  Non-commissioned  officers  were 
to  receive  a  specific  reward  of  $80  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  measure,  however,  did  not  allay 
tlie  discontent  of  the  officers,  and  in  1780  an  act 
was  passed  granting  half  pay  for  life  to  offi- 
cers who  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is 
curious  to  find  a  law  passed  three  years  later  com- 
muting this  luilf  pay  for  life  into  full  pay  for  five 
years,  and  reciting,  that  "as  the  officers  of  the 
several  lines  under  the  immediate  command  of 
his  excellency  QeneraJ  Washington,  did,  by  their 
late  memorial,  transmitted  by  their  committee, 
represent  to  congress,  that  the  half  pay  granted 
by  sundry  resolutions,  was  regarded  in  an  unfa- 
vorable light  by  the  citizens  of  some  of  these 
states,"  etc.  In  1780  some  of  the  states  had  al- 
ready made  provisions  for  their  officers.  For  ex- 
ample, Pennsylvania  granted  half  pay  for  life,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  troops  from  this  state  were 
in  excellent  condition,  few  resignations  being 
made,  while  in  the  quotas  of  other  states  resigna^ 
tions  were  frequent.  —  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  results  of  these  laws  were  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  promises  they  contain. 
When  in  1788  half  pay  for  life  was  commuted  into 
full  pay  for  five  years,  certificates  bearing  6  per 
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cent,  annual  interest  were  issued,  and  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  states  to  fulfill  tile  requisitions 
of  con^^ress,  the  value  of  these  certificates  became 
greatly  depreciated,  falling  until  they  could  com- 
mand but  one-eighth  of  their  nominal  value.  The 
army  was  disbanded,  and  the  officers  were  com- 
pelled by  their  necessities  to  part  with  their  cer- 
tificates for  whatever  they  could  obtain.  At  the 
end  of  eight  years  the  principal  and  interest  were 
funded  at  8  per  cent.,  but  the  paper  was  now 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  forty  years  had  elapsed  that  congress 
undertook  to  do  Justice  to  the  revolutionary  offi- 
cers. When  the  matter  came  up  for  settlement 
in  1826,  out  of  2,480  commissioned  officers  (exclu- 
sive of  foreigners)  who  came  out  of  the  war,  only 
280  were  alive.  In  all  that  time  there  existed  a 
deeply  rooted  opposition  to  pensions,  as  a  S3rstem 
of  favoritism  by  which  those  in  power  made  pro- 
vision, at  the  public  expense,  for  their  friends  and 
followers.  —  Up  to  this  point,  however,  we  have 
been  concerned  only  with  the  officers  of  the  army. 
In  1785  congress  recommended  to  the  states  the 
propriety  of  making  adequate  provision  for  inva- 
lids. In  1788  it  was  further  resolved  that  "  each 
state  shall  have  credit  in  its  general  account  with 
the  United  States,  for  such  sums  as  may  become 
due  to  invalids."  Subsequent  laws,  both  of  a 
public  and  a  private  character,  were  passed  ap- 
plying to  invalids,  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
army  a  like  provision  was  incorporated.  By  1806 
a  general  system  of  pensions  had  been  framed, 
and  in  1808  the  United  States  assumed  the  sute 
pension  obligations.  From  that  time  until  1818 
the  principle  was  settled  that  all  persons  disabled 
in  the  course  of  military  or  naval  service  should 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  whether 
they  had  served  in  the  land  or  sea  service  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  any  particular 
state  in  the  regular  corps,  or  the  militia,  or  as  vol- 
unteers. The  law,  however,  wfs  surrounded  by 
many  saf egiuirds  against  fraud,  and  a  pension  was 
to  be  allowed  only  for  disabilities  incurred  in  the 
service.  So  limited  and  confined  was  it  that  the 
abuse  arising  under  it  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant. Abuse,  however,  there  was,  and  in  1804 
it  called  out  the  saying  that  **  the  revolutionary 
claimant  never  dies;  he  is  immortal." — In  1818 
the  first  departure  from  this  conservative  policy 
was  made,  and  was  followed  by  others  in  1820 
and  1828.  On  March  18,  1818,  an  act  was  passed 
granting  pensions  to  all  who  had  served  in  the 
army  of  the  revolution  "for  a  period  of  nine 
months  or  longer  at  any  period  of  the  war";  and 
"  who,  by  reason  of  reduced  circumstances,  shall 
stand  in  need  of  assistance  from  their  country  for 
support."  Here  the  principle  which  limited  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  such  as  were  disabled  in 
actual  service  was  abandoned,  and  the  length  of 
service  and  the  poverty  of  the  pensioner  are  nuide 
the  conditions  on  which  pensions  were  hereafter 
to  depend.  It  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  bill  to  have  its  provisions  apply 
only  to  those  who  had  during  the  revolution  given 


up  thehr  private  pursuits  and  devoted  I 
exclusively  to  military  service,  and  not  to  i 
bad  rendered  casual  service;  and  in  support  of 
this  view  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  orfginally  mno- 
duced,  the  bDl  would  cover  the  demanrta  of  those 
who  had  served  for  three  years,  and  who  stood  in 
need  of  assistance  from  the  government  for  thdr 
support.    During  the  passsge  of  the  bill  the  three 
years'  requiMnent  was  di^laced  by  one  of  nine 
months,  and  in  that  form  the  measure  became  a 
law.   It  was  estimated  that  the  annual  <dmigeapoB 
the  treasury  would  amount  to  about  $160,000.  but 
the  results  proved  that  this  estimate  was  far  fim 
correct,  and  that  the  door  had  been  opesied  to 
frauds  so  extensive  that  they  became  unimportant 
only  in  the  light  of  subsequent  penaon  legislatkm. 
27,1^  persons  applied  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  act  of 
1818 — a  number  greater  than  that  of  WashingloB's 
army  at  any  period  of  the  war,  and  exceeding  the 
whole  number  of  soldiers  that  could  by  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  mortality  be  supposed  to  be  alive  m 
1818.    The  claims  of  upward  of  18,000  were  ad- 
mitted, and  it  was  afterward  discovered  that  fully 
one-third  of  this  numl)er  had  no  l^al  dann  to 
government  bounty.    The  money  required  to  psy 
these  claims  was  between  two  and  three  millioDi 
annually;  the  appropriations  for  this  branch  of 
expenditure  being  in  the  first  year  under  the  act, 
$1,847,900,  and  in  the  next,  $2,766,440.     Then 
congress  interfered,  as  the  country  was  becoming 
alarmed.    Men  who  had  never  served  at  all,  or 
for  very  short  periods,  men  who  had  given  away 
their  property  to  their  children,  or  conveyed  it  m 
trust  for  their  benefit;  in  short,  every  one  who 
was  old  enough  to  have  served  in  the  revolutiGB 
foimd  little  difficulty  in  getting  himself  placed  (n 
the  pensions  list.    To  correct  this  open  scandal  a 
law  was  passed  May  1,  1820,  which  retained  the 
"nine  months"  and  "indigent  circumstanoes* 
requirements,  but  provided   greater  safeguards 
against  fraud  by  requiring  every  applicant  to 
submit  a  schedule  of  his  property  and  to  tske 
the  necessary  oaths.    This  caused  6,000  names  to 
be  stricken  from  the  list    In  1820  an  attempt 
to  pass  what  was  known  as  the  "  mammoth  pen- 
sion bill"  called  out  a  vigorous  protest  from  Mr. 
Hayne.    Its  effects,  he  said,  would  be  to  open 
the  door  of  the  treasury  to  "  mere  sunshine  and 
holiday  soldiers,  the  hangers-on  of  the  camp,  men 
of  straw,  substitutes  who  never  enlisted  until 
after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed." 
—  An  act  of  June  7,  1882,  was  followed  bf 
more  extensive  frauds,  and  this  was  adverted 
to  in  the  president's  message  for  1884.    The  pro- 
visions of  tbe  pension  laws  had  by  this  time 
been  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  wars  other  than 
tbe  revolution,  and  in  subsequent  years  they  were 
made  to  include  all  military  service  wherever 
rendered.    A  list  of  the  wars  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  article.    The  results  of  legtsls- 
tion  are  shown  in  the  following  brief  statement 
contained  in  a  report  to  congress  made  in  1SS4: 
"  There  are  supposed  to  be  now  living  about  ^- 
600  persons  who  receive  pensions  or  ffratudiei 
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Trom  the  government  under  different  lawB.  Of 
-these  about  8,000  are  invalid  pensions,  10,600 
<»me  under  the  act  of  1818,  700  under  that  of 
1838,  and  27,500  under  the  law  of  June  7,  188d. 
The  amount  expended  in  the  previous  year  reached 
three  millions  of  dollars. "  —  It  would  be  unprofit- 
able even  to  attempt  to  trace  minutely  the  effects 
of  the  many  laws  rielating  to  pensions  passed  be- 
tween  1882  and  1860.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
«how  that  the  tendency  of  such  legislation  was  to 
pass  from  a  strictly  defined  and  on  the  whole  well- 
j^rded  system,  to  one  which  allowed  extensive 
frauds,  and  in  reality  gave  the  government's 
bounty  to  the  undeserving.  As  the  laws  .were 
more  generally  applied,  and  included  a  greater 
and  greater  number  of  subjects,  the  opportunity 
for  fraud  was  ever  present,  and  was  not  allowed 
|o  pass  unnoticed.  —  The  rebellion,  however,  gave 
rise  to  some  pension  legislation  which  deserves 
more  than  a  cursory  notice,  because  it  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  tendency  of  such  laws  to  run  into 
^wasteful  expenditure,  and  also  to  become  a  political 
-engine,  a  device  for  gaining  the  votes  of  the  "  sol- 
-dier"  population.  It  may  be  premised  that  pen- 
sions were  offered  early  In  the  war  to  secure  vol- 
unteers; and  further,  as  every  such  volunteer  was 
subjected  to  a  medical  examination,  and  was — 
at  least  theoretically— allowed  to  serve  only  when 
sound  in  body,  it  followed,  that,  if  he  were  not 
sound  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  must  have  been 
•disabled  or  become  diseased  while  in  service.  This 
fact  becomes  important  in  the  light  of  legislation 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  —  Since  the  rebellion 
the  following  are  the  more  important  laws  relating 
to  the  granting  of  pensions  to  soldiers  and  their 
families :  July  14,  1862;  July  4,  1864;  March  8, 
1866;  June  6,  1866;  July  26,  1866;  July  27,  1866; 
July  7,  1870;  July  8,  1870;  June  6,  1874;  June 
18,  1874;  June  20,  1874;  June  22,  1874  (consoli- 
dation act);  Aug.  16, 1876;  Feb.  27, 1877;  Feb.  28, 
1877;  March  8,  1877;  March  8,  1878;  March  9, 
1878;  June  17,  1878;  June  18,  1878;  June  20, 1878; 
Jbh.  26,  1879  (arrears  of  pensions  act);  March  1, 
1879;  June  9, 1880;  June  16,  1880;  Feb.  26,  1881; 
Aug.  7,  1882;  and  in  addition  to  these,  countless 
biUa  of  a  public  or  private  nature  became  laws  or 
^were  rejected.  Under  these  laws  the  most  liberal 
provisions  were  made  for  those  who  had  suffered, 
-directly  or  indirectly,  while  in  the  army  during 
the  rebellion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
nation  has  provided  so  liberally  for  its  disabled 
soldiers  and  seamen,  or  for  the  dependent  relatives 
of  the  fallen.  **  If  any  person,  whether  ofllcer  or 
soldier,  belonging  to  the  militia  of  any  state,  and 
•called  out  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  be 
wounded  or  disabled  while  in  actual  service,  he 
shall  be  taken  care  of  and  provided  for  at  the  pub- 
lic expense."  (Revised  Statutes,  §  1689.)  This 
principle  has  governed  the  pension  legislation  of 
the  country  almost  from  the  beginning  (1792).  The 
^vemment  undertook  to  make  good,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  loss  of  health  or  members,  when  such 
loss  was  incurred  strictly  in  its  military  or  naval 
service,  and  to  furnish  regular  pecuniary  aid  to 


the  families  of  those  whose  lives  or  health  were 
thus  sacrificed.  From  a  very  simple  Impulse  of 
justice  has  sprung  an  entire  system  of  rewards,  or 
tether  of  recompense,  which  has  grown  to  propor- 
tions little  anticipated  by  those  who  framed  the 
first  laws.  In  place  of  laws  for  particular  emer- 
gencies, cautiously  limited  to  retrospective  action, 
we  now  have  statutes  which  regard  on  an  equal 
plane  all  branches  of  the  service,  regulars,  volun- 
teers and  militia,  and  further  providing  for  the 
future  as  weU  as  for  the  past.  The  few  simple 
and  efl9cacious  safeguards  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  earlier  laws  have  been  abolished,  or  so 
modified  as  tQ  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  null 
and  void,  and  step  by  step,  as  the  system  was  ex- 
panded, its  benefits  have  largely  fallen  to  the  un- 
deserving, to  professional  schemers  for  public 
plunder.  And  of  this  the  arrears  of  pensions  act 
is  a  notorious  example,  the  history  of  which  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  the  methods  of  shrewd  lobby- 
ists who  thrive  upon  the  necessities  of  others. 
Briefly  stated,  that  history  is  as  follows:  The  laws 
then  in  force,  it  was  claimed,  were  faulty,  and  it 
was  expedient  to  abolish  certain  Inequalities  which 
the  pension  system  was  believed  to  contain.  Under 
the  existing  acts  certain  restrictions  or  limitations 
were  imposed  upon  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cation for  a  pension  should  be  made.  If  a  man 
was  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  papers  and 
proofs  required  by  the  practice  of  the  bureau 
within  the  appointed  time,  his  pension  could  not 
be  granted  until  the  defects  were  remedied  and 
the  proper  documents  filed  in  the  department.  It 
thus  happened,  that,  while  many  obtained  pensions 
beginning  from  the  date  of  discharge  or  disability, 
a  large  number  of  others,  who  were  equally  de- 
serving, had  their  claims  for  many  years  delayed, 
and  when  allowed  drew  their  bounty  from  the 
date  of  the  issue  of  the  proper  documents,  and  not 
from  the  date  of  discharge  or  disability.  The  law 
prevented  any  dating  back,  and  It  was  claimed 
that  as  a  simple  act  of  Justice  this  defect  should  be 
remedied  and  the  operation  of  the  system  made 
more  equal.  "By  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  the 
first  on  the  subject  of  pensions  growing  out  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  provided  that  if  the 
soldier  made  application  within  one  year  after  his 
discharge,  his  pension  should  commence  with  the 
date  of  such  discharge,  but  if  he  failed  to  make 
his  application  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  then  his  pension,  when  granted,  should  com- 
mence with  the  date  of  such  application.  This* 
was  a  statute  of  limitations  of  one  year,  and  de- 
prived the  crippled  soldier  of  one  year's  pension 
money  or  more,  if,  for  any  reason,  he  was  not 
prompt  in  presenting  his  claim  within  the  time 
prescribed.  It  was  a  vicious  principle  with  which 
to  begin  our  pension  system.  No  government 
can  afford  to  higgle  with  Its  preservers  over  the 
price  of  their  blood,  nor  is  it  a  becoming  thing  to 
thrust  a  contemptible  statute  of  limitations,  the 
last  resort  of  a  dishonest  debtor.  Into  the  faces  of 
the  maimed  who  are  living,  or  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  dead.  In  full  payment  of  the  most 


atory  of  the  act  of  1862,  the  statute  of  limitation, 
or  the  time  within  which  to  file  an  application  so 
as  to  carry  a  pension  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  death,  was  extended  first  to  three  and  then  to 
five  years,  and  it  stood  at  this  latter  period  in 
January,  1870.  The  arrears  act  was  designed  to 
eliminate  from  the  then  existing  law  that  meanest 
form  of  defense  to  a  debt  ever  interposed  by  an 
individual  or  a  government,  the  defense  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  It  destroyed  the  detestable 
argument  so  often  heard,  that  the  lapse  of  time 
can  pay  an  honest  debt;  that  if  you  can  success- 
fully evade  the  payment  of  a  claim  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  either  through  your  own  inge- 
nuity or  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  your 
impoverished  creditor,  the  claim  becomes  an 
old  claim;  then,  in  the  pompous  and  stupid  par- 
lance of  the  day,  a  stale  claim,  and  that  at  this 
point  it  is  to  be  considered  paid  and  wiped  out." 
—  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  law  arose  from  such  philanthropic  mo- 
tives as  the  sentences  just  quoted  from  a  speech  in 
defense  of  it  would  indicate.  In  fact,  it  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  piece  of  selfish  and  interested 
legislation,  originated  by  a  ring  of  pension  claim 
agents  who  made  a  living  by  trading  upon  the 
necessities  of  deserving  pensioners,  and  it  was  by 
their  efforts  more  than  by  any  other  influence, 
that  the  arrears  act  was  hurried  through  congress. 
In  1871  the  total  number  of  applications  filed  was 
48,060;  in  1872,  26,806;  in  1878,  18,808;  in  1874, 
16,784;  and  in  1875,  18,704.  The  claim  agents 
saw  that  their  business  was  falling  off,  and  took 
measures  for  increasing  it.  In  1875  and  1876  they 
had  begun  their  peculiar  methods,  and  were  floods 
ing  the  country  with  blank  petitions.  The  com- 
missioner of  pensions  said,  in  his  report  for  1878: 
'*  A  comparatively  small  number  of  profession- 
al claim  agents  and  claim  firms  at  Washington 
and  some  other  points  of  the  country,  through  the 
Intervention  of  sub-agents,  and  by  extensive  ad- 
vertising, employing  for  that  purpose  in  some  in- 
stances sheets  issued  in  the  form  of  periodical 
newspapers  purporting  to  be  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  soldiers,  the  columns  of  which  con- 
tained matter  in  which  apparent  anxiety  for  the 
soldiers'  welfare  and  appeals  to  their  love  of  gain 
were  cunningly  intermingled,  always  representing 
the  advertisers  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  special  and 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  claims,  and  usually  adding  the  suggestion  that 
no  charge  would  be  made  unless  a  pension  should 
be  obtained."  The  result  of  this  activity  was  to 
bring  before  congress  a  host  of  petitions  praying 
for  further  legislation.  Already  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  arrears  of  pensions  had  been  introduced 
into  the  44th  congress,  but  it  was  killed  in  com; 
mittee,  and  in  the  next  congress  a  like  measure 
promised  to  experience  the  same  fate,  when  it  was 
unexpectedly  taken  up  and  passed  under  a  sus- 
peDHiOD  of  the  rult*  williout  debttte,  uud  Appar- 
ently  withouL  luiviu|^  Ih^u    com^iUi^ruU    by   Qi£ 


ixic  Bcutttv  lu  uic  atuMMo  uucercuiuuiuijui   iiuumer, 

and  in  the  short  debate  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
effort  to  discover  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
bill  should  it  become  a  law.    Making  an  estimate 
based  upon  a  communication  from  the  conimis> 
sioner  of  pensions  prepared  three  years  previously, 
it  was  stated  that  the  arrears  mi^t  amount  to> 
nineteen  or  twenty  millions  annually.     The  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  thought  that  $41,000,000  woukl 
be  all  that  was  needed  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  and  accepting  this  estimate,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  a^ed  for  authority  to  issue 
bond^  to  that  amount.    This  estimate  was  pre- 
pared, however,  after  the  measure  was  passed  and 
had  received  the  signature  of  the  president.     The 
pension  bureau  never  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  arrears  bill  until  after  it  had  become  a  law. 
Such  was  the  loose  manner  of  framing  and  dis^ 
cussing  an  important  law.  —  The  truth,  however, 
was  soon  seen.    The  practical  operation  of  the 
law  was  to  offer  a  bonus  of  $1,000  down,  in  ad- 
dition to  subsequent  periodical  payments,  to  all 
persons  who  might  thereafter  file  and  prosecute  tp- 
a  successful  issue,  pension  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment.   Even  while  the  bill  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  its  real  results  were  beginning  to- 
be  foreshadowed.    Secretary  Sherman  told  his 
associates  in  the  cabinet  that  it  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  $150,000,000.    On  Jan.  25,  Secre- 
tary Schurz  read  in  a  cabinet  meeting  a  letter  from, 
the  conmussioner  of  pensions,  saying  that  the  bill 
would    require   an    inmiediate    expenditure   of 
$86,000,000,  and  largely  increased  annual  requisi- 
tions.   In  spite  of  these  damaging  statements  the 
president,  Mr.  Hayes,  signed  the  bill.    In  Febru- 
ary, 1870,  Secretary  Schurz  addressed  a  letter  to 
congiess  calling  attention  to  the  vast  sum  prob- 
ably involved  by  the  arrears  act,  and  urging  upon 
that  body,  in'the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  legislation  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment against  the  frauds  which  the  new  measure 
would  be  sure  to  encourage.    At  once  the  flood 
gates  were  opened.   In  his  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1870,  a  date  less  than  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  the  commissioner  said  that 
the  new  claims  of  invalids,  widows,  minor  chil- 
dren and  dependent  relatives,  had  come  in  at  "  an 
unprecedented  rate."    The  claims  of  invalids,  he 
said,  were  more  than  double  in  number  those  of 
any  previous  year,  except  1866  (just  at  the  close  of 
the  war),  and  nearly  double  that  year,  while  other 
claims  were  large  in  an  almost  equal  proportion. 
Furthermore,  at  the  time  the  arrears  act  was 
passed  there  were  about  100,000  unsettled  claims 
which  were  regarded  as  alive  and  pending;  besides 
these,  there  were  not  less  than  80,000  on  the  files^ 
which  had  been  rejected  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Among  these  claims,  which  were  on  the  files  and 
had  not  been  admitted,  were  about  45,000  which 
were  counted  as  dead  claims,  the  claimants  hav- 
ing abandoned  their  prosecution,  or  died  leaving 
them  uusetlled.     Tlit  arix'ttrsat^l  nul  ouly  l?2iii^i:!it 
in  new  prigiiud  ckiiiiA  at  tlu^  HOe  of  10^^00  per 
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month  for  the  whole  period  of  seventeen  months 
from  February,  1879,  to  June  80,  1880— while  the 
average  from  July  1,  1878,  to  Feb.  1,  1879,  was 
only  1,597  per  month — but  it  revived  from  thirty 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  old  cases  which  were  on 
the  rejected  files.  The  drain  on  the  treasury  was 
greatly  increased.  The  largest  annual  disburse- 
ment previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act  was  in 
1871,  and  amounted  to  about  thirty-three  millions. 
In  1878  it  was  $26,844,415;  in  1879,  «88,780,526; 
in  1880,  $57,240,540;  and  in  1881,  $50,620,588. 
In  this  last  year  thtf  conunissioner  estimated  that 
the  act  would  consume,  sooner  or  later,  more  than 
^10,000,000.  This  piece  of  legislation,  which  is 
little  else  than  a  gigantic  swindle,  has  remained 
imchanged  in  spite  of  efforts  to  overturn  it.  It 
was  conceived  for  private  advantage,  and  carried 
through  without  consideration  or  debate,  and  by 
means  of  political  pressure.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  pnetorian  guards  repeated;  the  soldiers'  votes 
formed  the  main  object  to  be  secured  by  its 
passage.  —  One  more  point  deserves  attention,  as 
showing  the  great  stimulus  exerted  by  pension 
legislation.  When  the  bill  granting  x>en8ions  to 
all  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  to*the 
'floldieis'  widows,  was  before  congress,  it  was  gen- 
-erally  asserted  and  believed  that  the  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  such  pensions,  about  seventy 
jrears  after  the  war,  must  necessarily  be  small. 
The  armies  of  the  United  States  in  1812-14  had 
not  been  large,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
Attain  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  can  never 
be  very  large.  Yet  in  the  table  we  give,  we  find 
more  than  7,000  survivors  and  more  than  24,000 
widows  drawing  pensions  !  "Either  the  war  of 
1812  must  have  had  a  mysteriously  vitalizing 
-effect  upon  those  in  any  way  engaged  in  it,  or  the 
passage  of  the  pension  bill  must  have  resuscitated  a 
large  number  of  those  who,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  had  died  years  ago."  And  in  his  report 
for  1882  the  commissioner  of  pensions  makes  some 
Interesting  speculations  regarding  the  pension  pop> 
utation  of  the  country.  "  The  proposition  is  as 
follows :  How  many  persons  are  there  now  living 
w^ho  served  in  the  army  during  the  late  rebellion, 
or  who  bore  a  pensionable  relation  to  those  who 
.served,  who  have  not  yet  applied  for  a  pension? 
The  adjutant  general  of  the  United  States  reports 
the  following  aggregate  of  enlistment  for  the 
-different  periods  of  service: 

eOdaya 8,045  9  months 80,890 

8  months 106,416  1  year 808,700 

100  days 86,807  8  years 44,400 

4month8 43  Syeara 8,088,880 

Omonths 86,118  4yeBr8 1,048 

8  months 373  AggtegUd 8,780,178 

Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  my  calculation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  number  of  individual 
enlistments;  that  is,  excluding  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  subsequent  enlistments  of  the  same 
person.  The  result  of  my  investigation  and  es- 
timate upon  this  point  shows  an  aggregate  of 
2,049,969  different  individuals  who  enlisted  for 
greater  or  less  periods  during  the  war.  To  this 
number  should  be  added  the  number  of  persons 


serving  in  the  regular  army  and  navy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  viz.,  16,422.  Bo  that  the 
grand  total  of  individual' persons  who  entered  the 
service  during  the  war  may  be  approximately 
stated  to  be  2,068,891.  Up  to  July  1,  1882,  there 
have  been  filed  by  army  invalids,  450,890  applica- 
tions for  pensions.  Up  to  the  same  date  there 
have  been  filed  294,277  applications  on  behalf  of 
the  service  of  deceased  soldiers.  There  have 
been  filed  by  navy  invalids  7,688,  and  by  those 
representing  deceased  sailors,  8,294.  This  makes 
an  aggregate  of  those  who  have  applied  for  pen- 
sion of  756,119  out  of  the  whole  number  who  en- 
listed, as  before  stated.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain, 
there  are  about  86,800  representatives  of  deceased 
soldiers  who  have  not  yet  applied  for  pension,  and 
1,000,469  survivors  of  the  war  who  have  not  yet 
applied  for  pension,  and  220,000  who  died  during 
and  since  the  war,  who  left  no  pensionable  relatives 
surviving  them.  *  *  The  general  proposition, 
however,  is  presented,  with  the  best  available  in- 
formation at  hand,  that  there  is  a  surviving  soldier 
population  of  a  little  over  ten  hundred  thousand, 
out  of  which  claims  for  pension  in  the  future  may 
be  made  by  those  who  incurred  pensionable  disa- 
bilities. " — In  the  United  States  special  acts  have,  as 
we  have  said,  with  great  frequency  been  passed  for 
pensioning  any  person  not  falling  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  force  at  any  given  time. 
For  instance,  cap.  48,  approved  June  17,  1844 : 
*'Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  secretary  of  war  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
to  Milly,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Francis,  a  pension 
at  the  rate'  of  (96  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually, during  her  natural  life,  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  gratitude  and  bounty  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  humanity  displayed  by  her  in  the  war  of 
1817  and  1818  in  saving  the  life  of  an  American 
'citizen  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her 
people,  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  them,"  etc. 
In  another  case  Baron  de  Steuben  was  granted  a 
pension  of  (2,500  a  year  during  life;  * '  which  said 
annuity  shall  be  considered  in  full  discharge  of 
all  claims  and  demands  whatever  of  the  said 
Frederick  William  de  Steuben  against  the  United 
States."  Many  of  these  private  acts  granted  pen- 
sions to  private  individuals  who  had,  like  Milly, 
the  Creek  woman,  performed  some  act  of  heroism. 
They  did  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the 
pension  laws,  and  form  the  first  exceptions  to  thd 
rule  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  no  civil 
pensions.  Up  to  1869,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  such  form  the  only  exception.  In  that 
year  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  45),  a  bill  was 
passed  to  increase  the  United  States  judges,  and 
it  provided,  among  other  things,  that  "any  judge 
of  the  United  States,  who,  having  held  his  com- 
mission as  such  at  least  ten  years,  shall,  after  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  resign  his 
office,  shall  thereafter,  during  the  residue  of  his 
natural  life,  receive  the  same  salary  which  was 
by  law  payable  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion."—  Since  then,  a  new  precedent  has  been 
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created  as  to  ex-presideots'  widows.  First,  Mri. 
Lincoln  was  given  one,  then  Mrs.  Qarfleld,  then 
Mrs.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  The  life-saving  de- 
partment has  had  a  pension  arrangement  made  by 
law  for  a  certain  definite  period.  The  internal 
revenue  servants  and  the  railway  mail  servants 
also  have  had  endeavors  for  a  pension  system 
made  in  congress  in  their  behalf.  Employes  in 
the  quartermaster's  and  paymaster's  departments 
have  received  them.  Also  nurses,  and  in  one  case 
the  widow  of  a  professor  in  the  naval  academy. 
The  New  York  municipal  police  have  also  had  a 
pension  system  introduced  for  their  benefit,  re- 
cently. Many  bills  have  been  introduced  for  such 
purposes,  the  most  sweeping  being  Senator  Ed- 
munds', in  the  47th  congress.  Its  object  was  to 
allow  all  officers  who  may  retire  or  be  retired,  one 
year's  pay;  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  two  years' 
full  pay;  after  twenty  years,  a  pension  of  half 
pay;  after  twenty-five  years,  two-thirds  pay;  after 
thirty  years,  three-fourths  pay;  after  thirty-five 
years,  four-fifths  pay;  and  after  forty  years,  full 
pay.  —  The  subject  of  civil  pensions  has  ahready 
been  discussed.  It  is  not  contended  that  so  far 
any  but  very  excusable  departures  from  the  rules 
thus  far  in  force  in  this  country  have  been  made, 
but  every  new  departure  from  the  same  should 
very  closely  examined  and  criticised  as  long  as 
the  rule  remains  in  force.  If,  after  a  full  discus- 
sion, it  shall  be  decided  to  put  in  force  a  sys- 
tem of  civil  pensioning,  it  will  be  an  interesting, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  dangerous,  experiment. 
— The  existing  provisions  of  the  pension  laws  are 
too  numerous  to  be  given  in  this  article,  and  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  manuals  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  bureau.  A  word, 
/however,  as  to  the  practice  of  the  department. 
The  applicant  for  a  pension  first  sends  a  declara- 
tion, of  which  he  can  get  a  blank  form  from  the 
office,  giving  the  necessary  dates  and  figures  and 
circumstances,  in  detail.  His  identity  must  be 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witness- 
es, who  must  appear  before  the  officer.  Then, 
on  receiving  this,  the  interior  department  makes 
application  to  the  adjutant  general  and  surgeon 
general  or  to  the  navy  department,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  applicant's  record  and  evidence 
as  to  the  disability.  If  therc  be  none,  the  appli- 
cant must  obtain  the  affidavit  of  a  commissioned 
officer  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
If  there  is  no  record  even  that  there  was  a  dis- 
ability, the  applicant  must  obtain  the  evidence  of 
the  surgeon  by  whom  he  was  treated,  and  must 
prove  that  his  own  habits  had  no  agency  in  the 
production  of  such  disability.  If  the  disability 
arises  from  disease,  he  must,  in  addition,  get  evi- 
dence from  his  physician  setting  forth  the  history 
of  his  disease  and  disability  since  its  first  appear- 
ance.  The  administrator  or  executor  of  a  soldier 
is  not  entitled  to  arrears  if  the  deceased  had  filed 
no  application.  If  claimant  died  pending  appli- 
cation, the  pension,  when  granted,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  estate,  but  to  the  widow  or  children. 
If  there  are  none,  then  the  pension  lapses,  except 


that  the  expeoMB  of  the  cUimaiit's  last  aiffcitrm 
may  be  paid.  Death  ia  to  be  pngamed  in  cMea 
where  more  than  two  yean  elapse  since  the  date 
of  the  soldier's  supposed  death  in  action.  Na 
pension  In  hand  or  to  come,  or  in  whosever  linnda 
it  is,  is  liable  to  attachment,  levy  or  seizure  by  or 
under  any  legal  or  equitable  process  whatever. 
No  pensioner  may  have  more  than  one  pensiaB  a& 
a  time.  Helpleasness  means  (act  of  1878)  depend- 
ence on  another,  and  also  inability  to  gain  a  adb- 
siatenoe  by  one's  own  exertions.  The  abandon- 
ment of  her  minor  child  by  the  widow  forfeita 
her  title  to  a  pension.  Any  pledge,  nkortgage, 
sale,  assignment  or  transfer  of  any  right,  claim  or 
interest  in  any  pension,  which  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  granted,  shall  be  void  and  of  no 
effect.  No  pension  money  will  be  paid  to  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  the  pensioner,  and  no  rngtml 
is  to  reoogniie  any  warrant  or  power  of  attorney^ 
except  in  the  case  of  insane  or  Indian  pensiDDen 
or  those  under  disabilities.  (Act  of  Aug.  7,  1S8S.> 
All  pensioners  must  have  been  loyal  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  At  the  outbreak  all  the 
pensioned  in  other  wars  who  were  in  the  inauiynt 
states  were  cut  off,  and  also  those  in  the  northern 
states  known  to  be  disloyal.  In  1867,  widowa 
who  could  prove  their  loyalty  during  the  war 
were  restored.  A  pardon  by  the  president  doea 
not  restore  the  right  to  the  former  or  any  penaioo. 
As  to  what  constitutes  disloyalty,  it  has  been  held 
that  compulsory  service  with  the  rebels  doea  noC 
Making  dothes  and  tents  for  them,  does.  Apply- 
ing to  the  confederate  congress  for  a  federal  pea- 
sion  does  not.  -— pn  the  next  page  we  give  a  Uhle 
of  the  pension  claims  filed  and  allowed  since  1861. 
—There  are  fifty-ei^t  agencies  in  the  United 
States.  Payments  are  made  quarterly,  and  there 
is  a  biennial  examination  of  the  pensioners.  New 
York  contains  the  most  pensioners,  then  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  Ohio ;  the  oommisaioners  have  sidd 
that  there  is  not  a  single  county  or  pariah  in  the 
United  States  without  its  pensioner.  The  avemge 
age  of  our  soldiers  in  1868  was  only  twenty-six, 
and  so  this  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time.  Formerly  the  Washington  office 
kept  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  rejected  and  ad> 
mitted  pensioners  and  of  the  claims  filed,  but  thia 
was  found  very  cumbersome,  and  now  all  names 
are  indexed  according  to  their  companies  and 
military  orgi^izations.  In  the  course  <^  making 
the  change  (November,  1880)  more  than  8,00(^ 
duplicate  claims  for  pensions  were  found,  and 
fifty-three  cases  In  which  two  pensions  had  been 
granted  the  same  person.  These  new  reoorda 
consist  of  176  volumes,  of  250  pages  each,  and 
have  claims  for  pensions  on  account  of  service 
in  d,268  regiments,  194  battalions,  706  independ> 
ent  companies,  d08  batteries,  and  46  staff  corps. 
Besides  this,  the  old  three-fold  mvalid,  widows 
and  bounty  lands  divisions  were  abolished,  and 
everything  was  arranged  by  states.  The  com- 
missioners have  therefore  evolved  a  method  by 
which  the  government  may  be  bettor  protected 
from  fraud,  and  this  they  submit  eveiy  year  to 
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OF  PXK8ION  Claims 

ITUBD 

AND  ALLOWED  BACH 

OF  Pbnsionbbs 

AT  TKM  CL08X  OP  BACH 

Tbab  8INCB  July  1,  1860. 

Army. 

Ka 

▼y. 

Army  A  Vkwj. 

War  of  ISlt. 

Total 

Total 
No.  of 

FISCAL 

Applications 

Applications 

Claims 

Applioations 

Claims 

No.  of 

the  Roll. 

YEAR. 

•^llled. 

filed. 

allowed. 

filed. 

allowed. 

A^i'n, 

Claims 
allowed 

'"Biu.r'^ 

'"Sfc. 

Wid- 
ows, 

"""Ws. 

Wld-     ISurn- 
ow8.|     Tors. 

Wld- 
ows. 

Sunrl- 
Tors. 

Wid- 
ows. 

filed. 

InTaUds 

Widows. 

TotaL 

1881 

4,887 
4,841 

4,290 
8,818 

8.686 

1808 

i«8ee 

1,000 

60 

65 

418 

49 

....... 

»2,487 

468 

8,159 

1888 

86,880 

28^377 

8B0 

8B6 

4,181 

8,768 

49,882 

7,884 

7881 

6,970 

14,791 

1864 

80,868 

82,627 

885 

884 

17,041 

88,446 

58,509 

89,487 

28,479 

87,666 

51,186 

1865 

srlsgo 

44,464 

456 

466 

15,818 

84,959 

78,684 

40,171 

86.880 

60,106 

86,986 

1886 

85,799 

28,7«2 

860 

875 

28,888 

27,894 

66.856 

60.177 

55,668 

71,070 

126,728 

1887-.. 

15,906 
7;293 

80,866 
18,090 

860 
170 

888 

807 

16.589 
9,460 

19,808 
19,461 

86,758 
80.766 

86,482 
28,981 

69.665 
75,957 

88,618 
98,686 

168,188 

1868 

169,648 

1869 

11.085 

14,496 

890 

845 

7,898 

15,904 

....... 

86,066 

28.196 

82.869 

105,104 

187,968 

1870 

18,991 

11,400 

980 

800 

5,781 

18,600 

84,851 

18,221 

87,521 

111,166 

198,683 

18n 

8,887 

8,265 

too 

148 

7,984 

8,899 

80,741 

6,074 

198 

81 

48,960 

16,562 

93,894 

114,101 

207,486 

1878 

8,857 

6,766 

840 

178 

6,468 

7.844 

6,546 

8,815 

17,504 

8,117 

86,891 

84,888 

"»'!£! 

118,875 

888,889 

1878 

8,728 

6,487 

848 

180 

6,551 

4,078 

1,481 

1,299 

8,186 

2,848 

18,808 

16,068 

119,600 

118,911 

888,411 

1874 

9,808 

5,608 

888 

151 

5,987 

8,168 

787 

718 

568 

810 

16.784 

10,468 

121.688 

114,614 

;j86,841 

1876 

11,996 

5894 

810 

178 

5,760 

4,786 

485 

571 

840 

416 

18,704 

11,168 

128,989 

111,882 

8^.821 

1876 

17,080 

5,864 

844 

180 

5,860 

4,876 

819 

486 

78 

168 

83,688 

9.977 

184,289 

107.898 

8«2,l37 

1877 

16,688 

5,269 

271 

97 

7,288 

8,861 

198 

848 

W 

186 

28,715 

11,886 

128,788 

106,881 

882,104 

1878 

18,818 

6,861 

800 

181 

7,414 

8,660 

8,786 

15,807 

817 

181 

44,567 

11,968 

131,649 

92,849 

883,908 

1879 

86,885 

9,767 

509 

815 

7,848 

8,879 

811 

8,891 

8,548 

18,177 

57,118 

81,846 

188,615 

10«,140 

248,765 

1980 

110,678 

85,608 

1,381 

669 

10,176 

4,466 

895 

3,976 

884 

4,680 

141,466 

19,545 

146,410 

106,892 

860,808 

1881 

18,455 

10,687 

515 

^^ 

21,894 

8,980 

109 

l,aB5 

115 

1,966 

81,116 

87,804 

164,110 

104,780 

868,880 

1882 

89,004 

10,840 

472 

811 

82,946 

8,999 

85 

818 

26 

698 

40,989 

27,664 

182,688 

108,064 

386,697 

1888 

85.089 

11.878 

777 

851 

88,014 

6,806 

61 

rro 

88 

828 

48,776 

88,162 

206,042 

97,616 

806,658 

nv>tal.. 

488,866  'flnA.041 

8,866 

5,088 

845,810*906.716 

84.504 

48,893 

85^684 

88,878 

886,187 

510,988 
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Note.  —  In  the  "  Total  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll "  the  sorrirors  are  indnded  under  the  head  of  "  InTallds." 


congress,  which,  with  equal  regularity,  pigeon- 
holes it.  This  is  to  have  a  number  of  pension 
commissions  all  over  the  country,  consisting  each 
of  one  surgeon  and  one  pension  clerk,  appointed 
from  Washington,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  in  each 
case  to  go  to  any  place  in  their  district  from  which 
a  claim  has  been  forwarded,  and  there  to  summon 
the  claimant  and  his  witnesses,  and  such  other  wit- 
nesses as  they  themselves  may  wish  or  as  may 
volunteer  their  testimony,  and  to  examine  such 
evidence  thus  furnished,  and  report  thereon  to 
Washington.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are, 
that:  1.  "  The  testimony  and  proceedings  will  be 
public  and  reliable,  facilitating  prompt  and  liberal 
decisions,  and  the  treasury  will  be  protected  from 
fraud."  The  claimants'  expenses  will  be  rather 
diminished.  2.  "The  medical  examination  will 
be  made  by  an  unprejudiced  government  surgeon. 
No  one  wiU  be  made  a  victim  of  the  ignorance, 
prejudice  or  carelessness  of  a  neighborhood  sur- 
geon." 8.  There  need  be  no  more  special  agents' 
investigations.  ''The  publicity  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  operate  to  restrain  fraudulent  claims, 
and  give  the  government  a  guarantee  against  their 
success."  The  neighbors  of  any  claimant  are 
likely  to  come  forward  to  expose  any  fraud  in 
such  a  matter.  Now,  the  honest  claimants  who 
are  not  able  to  fill  a  want  in  their  evidence  get  in- 
jured, while  the  dishonest  ones  who  fill  such  a 
gap  by  fraud  succeed.  There  will  therefore  be 
less  pojury,  forgery  and  false  personation  under 
such  a  scheme.  The  old,  and  present,  scheme 
"  provides  for  the  settlement  of  claims  on  expa^ie 
testimony  exclusively,  given  by  witnesses  who  are 
entirely  imknown  to  the  office,  and  whose  affi- 
davits are  almost  universally  prepared  by  claim 


agents,  who  can  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  unless  the  claim  is  allowed."  The  exam- 
ining surgeon  is  usually  the  neighborhood  practi- 
tioner, whose  professional  interest  it  is  to  please 
the  claimant  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
(Commissioner's  Report,  1877.)  — The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  account  of  pensions, 
from  March  4, 1789,  to  June  80, 1888  (by  calendar 
years  to  1848,  and  by  fiscal  years,  ended  June  80, 
from  that  time) : 


791 $  175,818.88 

792 109,848.15 

798 80,087.81 

794 81,399.84 

796 68,878.88 

796 100,848.71 

797 92,886.97 

798 104,845.88 

799 96,444.08 

800 64,180.78 

1801 78,588.87 

808 85,440.39 

808 68,908.10 

804 80,098.80 

1805 81,864.59 

806 81,875.58 

[807 70,600.00 

808 88,576.04 

809 87,888.54 

810 88,744.16 

811 75,048.88 

812 91,402.10 

813 86,989.91 

814 90,164.36 

1815 60,666.06 

816 188,804.15 

817 807,374.48 

818 890,719.90 

819 8,415,989.85 

880 3,808,376.81 

821 842,817.25 

-^^ 1,948.199.40 

i 1,780.688.58 

1,499,886.50 

1,808,810.57 

886 1.556,598.88 


1897.. 
1888.. 
1889., 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1888.. 
1883.. 
1834.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1848., 
1844.. 
1846.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1868.. 
1863.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1867., 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1880.. 
1861.. 
1868.. 


I  976,188 
860,578, 
949,594. 
1,368,897 
1,170,665. 
1,184,488. 
4,689,168, 
8,864,886, 
1,964,711 
8,868,797 
8,678,168 
8,156,057 
8,148,780, 
8,608,562 
8,888,484 
1.378.981. 
839,041 
8.088,008 
8,400,788 
1,811,097 
1,744,883 
1,887.496 
1,828,867 
1,866,886. 
8,298.877 
8,401,868, 
1,756,806 
1,232,666 
1.477.618 
1.296,829. 
1,810,880 
1,819,768. 
1,228,222. 
1,100,802. 
1,084,609, 
808,170. 


lODo. ...........  a.vfOfOxo.ao 

1864 4,98B,47«.90 

1866 16^7,621.84 

1866 15,606.649.88 

1867 a0,«86,561.71 

1866 88.78^,886.78 


lOOV.... ........  SD,VIUtUWl..fO 

1870 88,840,908.17 

1871 84,448,8M.8B 

1878 88,688,408.76 

1878 29,889,486.86 

1874. 89,088,414.66 


AOia  ...........  «V,'WM«,«AW.SB 

1876 98.867,896.09 

1877 87,968  758.27 

1878 97,187,019.08 

1879 86,181,488.89 

1880 56,777,174.44 


188B 

Total, 
110,000  in 
fog  in  1866. 


.  6t,8iBi.l9B.» 
.  66i4BS.Sn.M 


.|7M,658,3a8.7B 


List  of  Wabs  or  thx  Uhitkd  Statbs. 


WARS. 


Eaded  by  Tnmty,  etc. 


Kevolationary 

French  ......................«•••—•—• 

Tripoli 

IndUns  (Oen.  St.  Clair) 

Indians  (G«n.  HarrLson) 

Bngland 

Seminoles 

Black  Hawk 

Cherokees 

Sonthwestera  Indians 

Florida  Indians 

Creek  Indians 

Canada.  New  York  frontier  distnrlwnces. 
Bhgland,  Aroostook  boundary  question. 

Mexico 

War  of  rebellion 


April 
July 
Jone 

Sept 
Jane 
Nor. 
April 


Dec. 
May 


11,  1775 
9,  1796 

10,  1801 
17B0 

11,  1811 
18,  18i9 

80,  1817 

81,  1881 
1886 
1886 

88,  1885 

5,  1886 

1888 


April  94,  1846 
April  18,  1861 


April 

S^t 

June 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


July 
April 


11,1788 

80,  180O 
4,1806 
5,  1796 

11,  1811 
17,  1815 
91,  1818 

81,  18» 
1887 
1886 

14,  1848 
80,  1887 
1889 
1889 
4,  1848 
9,  1866 


«2BB,715 


690 

1597,654 

6^911 

s.on 

S.996 
2318 

41,198 

ia,4l8 

1,198 

ro  rest^fl. 

tl00,409 

9,7W,17B 


•  67.M3  pensioned.   The  last  (Sam'l  Cook,  of  Clarendon, K.  Y.)  died  May  M,  ISSS.       t  16.490  pensioned  up  to  1880.      t  U,SQ8  ] 


—  AuTHORrnEs.  Army  arid  Navy  Pennon  Laws 
to  1861,  Robert  Mayo,  M.  D.,  4th  ed. ;  Mayo  & 
Moulton's  Treatise  on  the  Pension  Laws,  Wash- 
ington, 1861;  A  MantLol  of  the  Pension  Laws  of 
the  U.  8.,  Henry  C.  Harmon,  Washington,  1867; 
A  Manual  of  Pensions,  Bourity  and  Ptiy,  Ckorge 
W.  Raff.  Cincinnati,  1864;  The  War  ClaimanUt 
Ouide,  George  W.  Raff,  Cincinnati,  1866;  Practice 
under  the  Pension,  Bounty  and  Prise  Laws  of  the 
U.  5.,  Robert  Sewell,  New  York,  1864;  A  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  the  U.  8.  governing  the  granting  of 
Army  and  Navy  Pensions,  etc.,  compiled  by  or- 
der of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Calvin  B. 
Walker,  deputy  commissioner,  Washington,  1881; 
OitU  Service  in  Oreat  Britain,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
New  York,  1880;  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; The  Congressional  Record;  Dumont  on  Pen- 
sions,  Bentham's  translation. 

David  A.  Wells,  and 
Eustace  Conway. 

UNITED  STATES  SURPLUS  MONEY,  Dig- 
tribntion  of,  amonir  the  States.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  (Ingham),  in  his  report  to  congress, 
in  December,  1829,  estimated  that  the  revenues 
of  the  government  for  that  year  would  amount, 
including  the  balance  on  hand  on  Jan.  1,  to 
$80,574,666;  and  the  expenditures  to  $26,164,505, 
of  which  $9,841,011  was  on  account  of  principal 
and  $2,568,994  on  account  of  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  He  also  estimated  that  the  public  reve- 
nue for  the  next  five  years  would  be  such  as  to 
leave  free  for  application  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  about  twelve  millions  yearly.  The 
amount  of  debt  becoming  due  or  payable  during 
the  next  five  years  was  $48,522,869.  The  surplus, 
after  paying  this  indebtedness,  would  be  twelve 
millions.  The  secretary  did  not  favor  a  sudden 
change  in  the  tariff,  but  recommended  such  grad- 
ual changes  as  would  reduce  the  revenues  to  cor- 


respond with  the  existing  expenditure.  President 
Jackson,  in  his  message  to  congress  in  183^,  said : 
"  After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon 
principles  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  Union, 
will,  until  a  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  gov- 
ernment without  a  considerable  surplus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  its  cur- 
rent service.  As,  then,  the  period  approaches 
when  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the  sur- 
plus will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious  delibera- 
tion of  congress,  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered 
in  connection  with  the  difficulties  which  have 
heretofore  attended  appropriations  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement,  and  with  those  which  this 
experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise  whenever 
power  over  such  subjects  may  be  exercised  by  the 
general  government,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile 
the  diversified  interests  of  the  states,  and  strength- 
en the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every  noember 
of  the  Union,  in  peace  and  in  war,  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation  and 
the  construction  of  highways  in  the  several  states. 
Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit  in  a 
mode  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  That  hith- 
erto adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
been  deprecated  as  an  ii^raction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, while  by  others  it  has  been  viewed  as  inex- 
pedient. All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the 
expense  of  harmony  in  the  legislative  councils. 
To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
safe,  just  and  federal  disposition  which  could  be 
made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  appoi^ 
tionment  among  the  several  states  according  to 
their  ratio  of  representation :  and  should  this 
measure  not  be  found  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, that  it  would  be  expedient  to  propose  to  the 
states  an  amendment  authorizing  it.    I  regard  an 
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appeal  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real 
doubt,  and  where  its  exercise  is  deemed  indispen- 
sable to  the  general  welfare,  as  among  the  m<^ 
sacred  of  all  our  obligations."  It  thus  appears 
that  President  Jackson  regarded  as  unconstitu- 
tional the  appropriation  of  money  for  internal  im- 
provements by  congress,  and,  in  view  of  the  an- 
ticipated surplus,  8Ugg«BEted  that  its  distribution 
among  the  states  would  enable  them  to  make  such 
improvements,  without  the  assistance  of  congress. 
He  intimated  that  such  a  distribution  would  be 
constitutional,  but  if  there  was  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  an  amendment  would  remove  the  difficulty. 
— ^^Buring  the  session  of  congress  of  18S9-80,  the 
duties  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  salt,  and  also  on  ton- 
nage, were  reduced,  but  the  reductions  were  not 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  surplus  after  the  debt  then 
maturing  should  be  paid.  In  his  message  for  De- 
cember, 1830,  President  Jackson  referred  to  this 
subject  as  follows :  '*  In  my  first  message  I  stated 
it  to  be  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon  principles  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  re- 
mote period,  if  ever,  leave  the  government  with- 
out a  considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury  beyond 
what  may  be  required  for  its  current  services.  I 
have  had  no  cause  to  change  this  opinion,  but 
much  to  confirm  it." —  The  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, in  his  report  for  1882,  says :  "  After  Jan.  1, 
1888,  no  part  of  the  public  debt,  except  the  re- 
maining fragments  of  the  unfunded  debt,  of  which 
only  small  portions  are  occasionally  presented,  will 
be  redeemable  before  the  following  year;  and, 
though  there  will  be  in  the  treasury  during  the 
year  ample  means  to  discharge  the  whole  debt, 
they  can  be  applied  only  to  the  purchase  of  stock 
at  the  market  prices."  The  whole  public  debt  was 
virtually  extinguished  by  Jan.  1,  1835,  on  which 
date  the  balance  of  available  funds  in  the  treasury 
was  $5,586,382.  It  was  estimated  that  for  the  year 
1885  the  receipts  from  all  sources  would  be  twenty 
millions :  but  the  actual  receipts  were  135.430,087, 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  during 
that  year  having  greatly  increased.  In  1834  these 
receipU  were  only  $4,857,600,  but  in  1885  they 
were  $14,757,600.  The  receipts  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  in  1884-5-6  were  $44,402,881,  and  the 
total  receipts  from  this  source,  from  1796  to  1834, 
liad  been  but  $44,505,000.  The  balance  left  in  the 
treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1883,  was 
$2,011,777;  in  1834,  $11,702,005;  in  1885,  $8,802,- 
858,  and  on  Jan.  1.  1886,  $26,749,803.  — In  view 
of  this  large  lialance,  and  its  probable  large  in- 
crease by  Jan.  1,  1837,  the  act  of  June  23,  1836, 
was  passed,  authorizing  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  among  the  states.  As  has  been  seen,  this 
method  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  was  favorably 
suggested  by  President  Jacksbn  in  his  message 
for  1829,  and  again  indorsed  by  him  in  his  mes- 
sage for  1880.  In  1836,  however,  the  views  of 
the  president  appear  to  have  changed.  Secretary 
Woodbury,  in  his  report  for  1885,  disapproved  of 
the  distribtttion  of  the  surplus  among  the  states, 
Intimating  that  it  was  unconstitutional.    He  said  : 


"The  people  themselves,  it  is  believed,  can  best 
manage  all  their  own  money,  which  they  and  their 
representatives  think  may  not  be  wanted  for  pub- 
lic purposes;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  far  prefer- 
able to  leave  it  originally  in  their  possession,  than 
to  withdraw  it  for  the  expensive  operation  of  re- 
turning it  substantially  to  the  place  whence  it 
came,  and  that  probably  in  a  manner  not  conform- 
able to  the  constitution,  till  after  the  delay  of  pro- 
curing an  amendment  to  it;  and  even  then  not 
expedient,  because  calculated  injudiciously  to 
strengthen  the  general  government,  and  to  render 
the  states  more  dependent  on  a  great  central  power 
for  yearly  and  important  resources.  Indeed,  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  public  lands,  whose  un- 
usually large  sales  the  past  year  are  the  source  of 
most  of  the  present  surplus,  would,  if  their  sales 
should  not  thereby  be  much  increased,  seem  anoth- 
er mode  far  more  natural  to  obviate  the  present 
difficulty.  But,  before  adopting  it,  this  and  various 
other  considerations  must  be  weighed,  and  it  must 
be  fully  considered  whether  all  the  revenue  antic- 
ipated from  them  at  their  present  prices  would 
not  be  necessary,  after  the  great  reductions  in  the 
tariff  in  1842,  and  whether  a  resort  to  a  higher 
tariff  would  not  then  become  indispensable,  if  the 
average  receipts  from  lands  or  customs  (diould, 
from  any  new  legislation,  become  then  much  di- 
minished below  the  estimates  which  have  been 
submitted  on  the  present  occasion."  This  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  administration  from  1829  to 
1886  was  probably  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
president  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  result- 
ing in  the  veto  of  the  bill  for  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter on  July  10, 1882,  and  the  removal  of  the  United 
States  deposits  from  the  bank  by  order  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasurjM^f  Sept.  26, 1833.  (See  Bank- 
ing m  THE  United  TStatkb.)  —  In  1885  and  1836 
the  revenues  of  the  government  were  deposited 
with  the  state  banks,  the  favorites  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  at  this 
time  among  the  states  would  have  deprived  these 
banks  of  the  deposits.  In  his  message  to  congress 
of  1886,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  of  that 
year,  regulating  the  public  deposits,  and  providing 
at  the  same  time  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  President  Jack- 
son said:  ''Without  desiring  to  conceal  that' the 
experience  and  observation  of  the  last  two  years 
have  operated  a  partial  change  in  my  views  upon 
this  interesting  subject,  it  Is  nevertheless  regretted 
that  the  suggestions  made  by  me  in  my  annual 
message  of  1829  and  1880  have  been  greatly  mis- 
understood. At  that  time  the  great  struggle  was 
begun  against  that  latitudinarian  construction  of 
the  constitution  which  authorizes  the  unlimited 
appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  Union  to  in- 
ternal improvements  within  the  states,  tending  to 
invest  in  the  hands,  and  place  under  the  control, 
of  the  general  government,  all  the  principal  roads 
and  canals  of  the  country,  in  violation  of  state 
rights,  and  In  derogation  of  state  authority.  At 
the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  was  such  as  to  create  an  apprehension  that 


accumulation  of  a  considerable  surplus  after  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt.  In  view  of  the 
dangers  of  such  a  surplus,  and  in  preference  to  its 
application  to  internal  improvements,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  states,  the 
suggestion  of  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  to 
authorize  its  distribution  was  made.  It  was  an 
alternative  for  what  were  deemed  greater  evils — 
a  temporary  resort  to  relieve  an  overburdened 
treasury,  until  the  government  could,  without  a 
sudden  and  destructive  revulsion  in  the  business 
of  the  country,  gradually  return  to  the  just  prin- 
ciple of  raising  no  more  revenue  from  the  people, 
in  taxes,  than  is  necessary  for  its  economical  sup- 
port. Even  that  alternative  was  not  spoken  of 
but  in  connection  with  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution."—  In  the  meantime  Jackson,  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and 
a  majority  of  both  houses  of  congress,  by  whom 
many  of  his  acts  were  regarded  as  an  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  In  his  first  message  in  1929  he 
recommended  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  rechartered.  In  January,  1882, 
the  bank's  memorial  for  recharter  was  presented 
both  in  the  house  and  senate,  and,  aefter  some 
debate,  the  bill  for  the  'recharter  passed  both 
houses.  This  bill  was  vetoed,  on  July  10,  by 
the  president,  and  the  recharter  of  the  bank 
was  made  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign  of 
1882.  Henry  Clay  was  defeated,  and  Jackson  re- 
elected, and  the  latter  claimed  that  the  result  was 
an  indorsement  of  his  policy  against  the  bank.  — 
During  the  summer  of  1882,  Jackson,  as  a  measure 
of  hostility  against  the  bank,  conceived  the  proj- 
ect of  the  removal  of  the  United  States  deposits. 
Benton,  in  his  "Thirty  Years'  View,"  (vol.  i..  p. 
377),  says :  '  *  (General  Jackson  was  not  the  man  to 
tolerate  these  illegalities,  corruptions  and  indigni- 
ties. He  therefore  determined  on  ceasing  to  use 
the  institution  any  longer  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
the  public  moneys;  and  accordingly  communicat- 
ed his  intention  to  the  cabinet,  all  of  whom  had 
been  requested  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations 
on  the  subject.  The  major  part  of  them  dissent- 
ed from  his  design;  whereupon  he  assembled  them 
on  the  22d  of  September,  and  read  to  them  a  pa- 
per containing  his  views  on  this  subject.  This  pa- 
per concludes  as  follows:  'Under  these  convictions 
he  feels  that  a  measure  so  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  not  be  commenced  too  soon;  and 
he  therefore  names  the  first  day  of  October  next 
as  a  period  proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposits, 
or  sooner,  provided  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  state  banks  can  be  made.'" — Secretary 
Duane  refused  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
president  without  a  previous  reference  to  con- 
gress. Roger  B.  Taney,  then  attorney  general, 
was  made  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  issued 
the  order  for  removal  of  the  deposits  on  Sept.  26, 
1888.  The  opponents  of  the  administration,  look- 
ing at  the  surplus  revenue,  regarded  the  proposi- 


president  of  a  portion  of  an  immense  patronage. 
—  The  deposit  of  the  public  mon^  in  the  pet 
banks  had  been  followed  by  great  financial  dis- 
tress, continuing  during  the  year  1834;  and  pre- 
vious to  and  during  that  year  propositions  were 
frequently  made  in  the  public  press  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  states  as  a 
measure  of  relief.  These  propositions  were  first 
in  the  form  of  a  distribution  of  the  revenue  fram 
public  land,  then  a  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  themselves,  and  finaUy  the  distrihution  of 
both  land  and  customs  revenues.  —  During  tl>e 
session  of  1885,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Calhonn/a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Benton,  Bibb,  Southard  and  King,  were  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  executive  patron- 
age, the  increase  of  public  expenditures,  and  the 
niunber  of  persons  employed  or  fed  by  the  execu- 
tive government.  The  committee  assumed  that 
there  would  be  an  annual  surplus  of  nine  millioDs 
for  the  next  eight  years.  It  regarded  the  ^*T"«f^ 
of  this  surplus  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  with 
great  difficulty,  but  one  which  was  important  to 
determine,  lest  the  executive  should  greatly  in- 
crease his  power  by  depositing  the  public  funds 
with  the  favorite  banks.  The  committee  accord- 
ingly "reported  a  resolution  so  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution that  the  money  remaining  in  the  treasniy 
at  the  end  of  each  year  till  Jan.  1,  184S,  deduct- 
ing therefrom  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  meet  car- 
rent  and  contingent  expenses,  shall  annually  ba 
distributed  among  the  states  and  territories,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  the  sum  to  be  distributed  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  shares  as  there  are  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  adding  two  for  each  Us- 
ritory  and  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
that  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  state  a  number 
of  shares  equal  to  its  representation  in  both  houses^ 
and  to  the  territories,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  shares  each.  Supposing  the  sor- 
plus  to  be  distributed  should  average  ^,000,000 
annually,  as  estimated,  it  would  give  to  each  shaie 
$80,405,  which,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  from  a  state,  will  aiiow 
the  amount  to  which  any  state  will  be  entitled.** 
This  resolution  was  opposed  by  Benton,  who  repre- 
sented the  administration  in  the  senate.  He  aligned 
that  the  customs  revenues  could  be  largely  reduced 
by  changes  in  their  methods  of  collection;  that 
the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  land  could  be  made 
to  disappear  by  selling  these  lands  at  nominal 
prices  to  the  people.  If,  after  this,  there  should 
still  be  a  surplus,  he  advocated  its  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  to  protect  the  coasts 
and  frontiers  of  the  countiy.  The  propositioQ  of 
the  committee  to  amend  the  con8tituti<Hi  to  author- 
ize the  distribution  was  never  brought  to  a  vole. 
In  the  spring  of  1886,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  * 'Philadelphia  National  OaaeUe": 
**  The  great  loss  of  the  bank  has  been  in  the  de- 
preciation of  the  securities,  and  the  only  way  ta 
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■regain  capital  is  to  rastore  their  value.    A  large 
X>rtion  of  them  consiflts  of  state  stocks,  which 
une  so  far  below  their  intrinsic  worth  that  the  pres- 
ent prices  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
reasonable  man.    No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
tlmeir  ultimate  payment.    The  states  themselves, 
Luiaided,  can  satisfy  every  claim  against  them; 
tlmey  will  do  it  speedily,  if  congress  adopt  the 
measures  contemplated  for  their  relief.    A  divis- 
ion of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  which 
vrould  enable  them  all  to  pay  their  debts,  or  a 
pledge  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  for  that  purpose, 
would  be  abundant  security.   Either  of  these  acts 
would  inspire  confidence,  and  enhance  the  value 
ot  all  kinds  of  property.''— A  bill  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  was  introduced  in  the 
senate,  and  supported  both  by  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Webster.    It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Benton, 
"Who  introduced  an   antagonistic   bill   devoting 
tbe  surplus  revenues  to  public  defenses.    The 
bill  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  20.    Be- 
ing sent  to  the  house  for  concurrence,  it  became 
evident  that  it  could  not  pass  that  body,  as  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  regarded  the  project  in  its 
form  of  a  distribution  as  unconstitutional.    The 
friends  of  the  measure  in  the  senate  determined 
to  change  its  form  so  as  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
Instead  of  a  distribution  it  was  to  be  a  deposit, 
and  the  faith  of  the  states  was  to  be  pledged  to 
the  return  of  the  money.  —  There  was  another 
bill  in  the  senate  for  regulating  the  deposit  of 
public  moneys  with  the  state  banks,  and  the  prop- 
osition in  the  form  of  a  deposit  with  the  states 
became  sections  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  this  bill, 
which  passed  with  only  six  dissenting  votes.    It 
passed  the  house  by  a  large  majority,  155  to  88. 
In  the  form  of  distribution  it  had  no  chance  of 
passing  the  house.  '  "  It  was  approved  by  the 
president,"  Benton  says,  **  but  with  a  repugnance 
of  feeling  and  a  recoil  of  judgment  which  it  re- 
quired great  effort  of  friends  to  overcome."  Prob- 
ably, if  he  had  returned  it  with  his  veto,  it  would 
have  had  two-thirds  of  each  house  in  its  favor.  — 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  18th  and  14th  sec- 
tions of  the  act  of  June  28,  1886:  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money.    Sec- 
tion 18.    That  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the 
treasury  pf  the  United  States,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  re- 
serving the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall 
be  deposited  with  such  of  the  several  states,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  representation  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  as  shall,  by  law,  authorize  their  treasurers, 
or  other  competent  authorities,  to  receive  the  same 
on  the  terms  hereinafter  specified;  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  deliver  the  same  to  such 
treasurers,  or  other  competent  authorities,  on  re- 
ceiving certificates  of  deposit  therefor,  signed  by 
such  competent  authorities,  in  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  aforesaid;  which 
certificates  shall  express  the  usual  and  legal  obli- 
gations, and  pledge  the  faith  of  the  state  for  the 
safe  keeping  and  repayment  thereof,  and  shall 


pledge  the  faith  of  the  states  receiving  the  i 
to  pay  the  said  moneys,  and  every  part  thereof, 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  any  wants  of  the  public 
treasury,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  five  millions 
aforesaid:  Provided,  that  if  any  state  declines  to 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  surplus  aforesaid,  on 
the  terms  before  named,  the  same  shall  be  deposit- 
ed with  the  other  states,  agreeing  to  accept  the 
same  on  deposit  in  the  proportion  aforesaid:  And 
pramded,  further,  that  when  said  money,  or  any 
part  thereof,  shall  be  wanted  by  the  said  secretaxy, 
to  meet  appropriations  by  law,  the  same  shall  be 
called  for,  in  ratable  proportioxfB,  within  one  year, 
as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be,  from  the  differ- 
ent states  with  which  the  same  is  deposited,  and 
shall  not  be  called  for,  in  sums  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  from  any  one  state,  in  any  one 
month,  without  previous  notice  of  thirty  days 
for  every  additional  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
larswhich  may  at  any  time  be  required.  Section 
14.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  de- 
posits shall  be  made  with  the  said  states  in  the 
following  proportions  and  at  the  following  times, 
to  wit:  one-quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be;  one-quarter  part  on 
the  first  day  of  April,  one-quarter  part  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  and  one-quarter  part  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  all  in  the  same  year."  ->  In 
his  message  for  December,  1886,  President  Jack- 
son objected  to  the  method  of  distribution  provid- 
ed in  the  law,  viz.,  according  to  representation, 
and  advocated  a  method  founded  on  the  popula- 
tion of  each  state.  —  On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury,  after  reserving  the  five  millions 
required  by  hiw,  was  $87,468,859.07,  and  the  ap- 
portionment among  the  several  states  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


STATES. 


Midne 

New  Hampshire.. 

MasBachuMttB 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pemusylvania..... 

Delaware 

Mainland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.., 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia , 

Alabama 

HisBiaaippi 

Loalsiana 

Miaaouri 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Dlinois 

Arkansas 

Michigan 


Total. 


toral 
rotes. 


Amount  to  be 
deposited  dn  r- 
inc  the  year  U3T 


$1,S74,461.0S 

88S,115.71 

1,784,831. 4S 

609,780.41 

892,116.71 

1,019,6«0.81 

6,8fii,604.£8 

1,019.500.81 

8,888,868.06 

888,886.81 

1,874,451.08 

8,981,987.84 

1,011,076.58 

1,401,896.12 

1,401,806  18 

808,115.71 

509,780.41 

687,225.51 

609,780.41 

1,911,076.58 

1,911,670.68 

8,676,847.14 

1,147,006.98 

887,£».51 

888,886.81 

882,885.31 


187,468,859.97 


$818,612.75 
288,028.98 
446,067.88 
187,445.10 
228,088.98 
264,890.20 
1,888,178.57 
254,890.20 
966,888.98 
96,588.88 
818,612. 7& 
788,809.08 
477.910.18 
860,474.08 
350,474.08 
828,028.98 
127.445.10 
190,806.88 
187,445.10 
477,919.18 
477,919.18 
660.086.78 
886,751.48 
150,806.88 
96,668.88 
96,588  88 


$8,887,214.98 


Mr.  Woodbury  to  congress,  of  January  8,  1887. 
—  It  will  be  noticed,  that,  by  the  law  authorizing 
the  deposit  of  the  surplus,  each  state  was  required 
to  authorize  its  treasurer  by  law  to  receive  the  de- 
posit and  to  give  certificates  of  deposit  therefor. 
The  necessary  forms  for  carrying  out  this  plan 
were  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  may  be  found  in  Ex.  Doc.  and  Reports  of 
Committees,  Ist  Sess.  25th  Congress,  Doc.  No.  80. 
— All  of  the  states  named  in  the  foregoing  table  of 
apportionment  passed  laws  authorizing  the  receipt 
of  the  deposit,  and  some  took  the  opportunity  of 
instructing  their  representatives  to  protest  against, 
or  to  endeavor  to  obtain  changes  in,  some  of  the 
features  of  the  law.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  resolution,  declared  that 
any  distribution  of  surplus  was  unconstitutional. 
They  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  a  re- 
duction of  revenue  and  against  any  measure  for 
relinquishment,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  sums 
on  deposit  with  the  states.  The  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Indiana  requested  its  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  congress  for  the  relinquish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  all  claims 
of  surplus  revenue  deposits  under  act  of  June 
28,  1836.  These  resolutions  show  conclusively 
that  these  states  regarded  the  money  received  as  a 
deposit  to  be  likely  to  be  recalled,  and  not  as  a 
gift.  —  The  first  three  installments  were  paid  to 
the  states  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  following 
dates,  viz.:  one-fourth  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  one-fourth 
on  April  1,  and  one-fourth  on  July  1,  following. 
The  sums  were  paid  by  transfers  from  the  deposit 
banks.  On  Nov.  1,  1886,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  notified  the  banks  of  the  requisition 
which  would  be  made  upon  them  to  meet  the  in- 
stallments due,  on  Jan.  1,  to  the  several  states. 
On  Feb.  18,  1887,  he  gave  similar  notification  in 
reference  to  the  next  three  installments.  Forms  of 
the  letters  sent  to  each  of  the  deposit  banks  are 
given,  also,  in  Document  80,  Sept.  26,  1887,  be- 
fore referred  to.  The  installments  payable  on 
Jan.  1,  April  1,  and  July  1,  were  transferred  to 
the  states  on  or  near  those  dates.  They  amounted 
in  all  to  $28,101,645,  and  proportionate  amounts 
were  deposited  with  and  receipted  for  by  each 
state.  —  In  May,  1887,  the  financial  pressure  be- 
came so  great  that  the  banks  generally  suspended 
specie  payments.  The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of 
June  ^,  1886,  for  regulating  deposits  of  public 
money,  provided  that  no  bank  shall  be  selected 
or  continued  as  a  place  of  deposit  of  public  money 
which  shall  not  redeem  its  notes  and  bills  on  de- 
mand in  specie;  On  May  1,  1887,  the  number  of 
the  deposit  banks  was  88,  distributed  by  states  as 
follows : 


Kaine 8 

Hew  Hampshire 4 

Vermont 2 

Massachusetts 6 

Connecticut 8 

Rhodelsland 2 

l^ewTork 18 


New  Jersey 8 

Pennsylvania 8 

Delaware S 

Maryland 8 

District  of  Colnmbia 1 

Virginia 8 

North  Cojollna ......  I 


AJKDIiaiB....... .........  i 

Mississippi 2 

Louisiana 2 

Tennessee 2 


Dllnols I 

Michigan 8 

Total 8B 


The  number  of  deposit  banks  on  Nov.  1,  1886, 
was  89.  Their  capital  was  $77,576,449 ;  United 
States  deposits,  149.377,986;  other  deposits,  onhr 
$26,578,479.*  —  The  difficulties  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing  as  public  depositories 
those  banks  which  refused  to  pay  specie,  made 
it  apparent  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient, 
if  not  impossible,  to  transfer  the  fourth  instaD- 
ment  of  the  deposit  with  the  states.  Furtha' 
legislation  was  deemed  necessary  in  this  emergoi- 
cy,  and  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  calM 
by  President  Van  Buren.  Congress  met  on  Sept 
4.  Among  other  reasons  for  the  extra  session, 
the  president  in  his  message  mentioned,  that 
"  questions  were  also  expected  to  arise  in  the  re- 
cess in  respect  to  the  October  installment  of  those 
deposits,  requiring  the  interposition  of  congress." 
—  Secretary  Woodbury,  in  a  report  made  on  tlie 
safe  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  on  Sept.  23. 
in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre^ 
sentatives,  said:  "This  last  mode  [viz.,  depodt 
with  selected  state  banks]  ceased  by  operatxm 
of  law  during  the  last  spring,  except  in  relation 
to  five  or  six  deposit  banks  which  have  contin- 
ued to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie.  The  direct 
losses  sustained  under  it  appear  to  be  large.  But, 
in  the  end,  they  are  not  considered  likely  to 
amount  to  anything,  though  the  disappointnoents, 
delays  and  injuries  under  it,  must,  it  is  manifest, 
in  several  cases  be  great.  The  indirect  losses  to 
the  public  creditors  and  contractors  have  beoi 
considerable,  and  are  difficult  to  be  computed.* 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  only  six  out  of  the 
eighty-eight  banks  designated  as  public  dejxMito- 
ries  on  May  1,  could  be  used  as  such  in  September. 
— Benton  says,  in  relation  to  these  paymoits: 
"The  deposit  with  the  states  had  only  reached  its 
second  installment  when  the  deposit  banks,  unable 
to  stand  a  continued  quarterly  strain  of  near  ten 
millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  up  the  effort,  and 
closed  their  doors.  The  first  installment  had  been 
delivered  on  Jan.  1,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent;  the 
second  in  April,  also  in  valid  money;  the  third  one, 
demandable  on  July  1,  was  accepted  by  the  state 
in  depreciated  paper;  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  installment  in  the  same  way." 
— The  secretary's  jeport  shows  that  there  would  be 
a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  to  meet  exi)enditurei 
of  over  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  render 
it  necessary  either  to  recall  some  of  the  money 
deposited  with  the  8tate^,  or  to  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fourth  installment  due  on  Oct.  1. 
The  secretary  mentioned  the  inconvenience  of  pay- 
ing the  fourth  installment,  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  transferring  from  the  west  and  southwest, 
where  the  money  received  from  sales  of  public 
lands  had  acciunulated.    The  lack  of  revenue 

*  For  statement  of  resources  and  liabilities  of  these  baala  , 
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-was  his  principal  reason  for  urging  tlie  withhold- 
ing or  postponement  of  the  fourth  installment. 
Selieving  the  money  would  be  immediately  neces- 
sary to  the  government,  he  thought  it  would  be 
less  inconyenient  to  withhold  payment  than  to  pay 
and  immediately  recall.  —  On  Sept.  11,  1887,  Mr. 
Silas  Wright,  from  the  senate  committee  on 
finance,  reported  a  bill  which  pn)yided  "  that  the 
transfer  of  the  fourth  instaUment  of  deposits  di- 
rected to  be  made  with  the  states,  under  the 
thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1886,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  postponed  until  further 
provision  by  law."  The  bill  was  brought  up  for 
c<ni8ideration  on  the  14th,  when  he  said,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  28th  ult.,  there  was  then  in  the  treas- 
ury subject  to  draft,  available  and  unavailable, 
but  18,100,000.  If  the  expenses  of  the  month  of 
September  were  deducted,  which  were  estimated 
at  two  and  a  half  millions,  there  would  be  in  the 
treasury,  subject  to  draft  on  Oct.  1,  less  than  six 
millions  without  the  transfer  of  a  dollar  to  the 
states  toward  the  October  installment.  If  the 
October  installment  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
states,  all  the  means  in  the  treasury  on  the  day 
^^hen  that  installment  was  made  transferable 
"would  not  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount, 
and  money  must  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  was 
wholly  unavailable;  they  were  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  banks,  and  experience  had  already 
shown,  that  the  drafts  of  the  treasurer  upon  these 
banks  would  not  be  received  in  payment  by  the 
public  creditors,  neither  would  the  states,  other 
than  those  in  which  the  banks  were  located,  take 
these  drafts,  and  give  their  obligations  for  a  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  in  money  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  deposit  law.  The  transfer  to  the 
states,  therefore,  could  not  be  made,  even  to  the 
amount  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  subject  to 
draft,  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  funds  to 
be  drawn  upon.  The  whole  means  in  the  treas- 
ury on  the  first  day  of  October  next  would  be 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  million^  less  than 
the  transfer  required.  If  congress  should  insist 
upon  this  transfer,  it  must  authorize  a  loan  of 
money  upon  the  public  credit  in  order  that  that 
money  when  loaned,  may  be  deposited  with  the 
states  for  safe  keeping.  Mr.  Webster  thought 
that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  convenience,  the 
distributed  money  would  go  to  all  the  people,  and 
any  deficiency  in  the  treasury  must  be  supplied 
by  all  the'  people.  He  thought  the  most  conve- 
nient way  was  to  pay  the  installment,  and  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  by  other  means. 
Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
many  states  had  already  appropriated  the  money, 
and  had  undertaken  public  works  on  the  strength 
of  it,  etc.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  opposed 
it  on  the  same  ground.  By  other  senators  the 
deposit  act  was  treated  as  a  contract  which  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  carry  out.  Mr. 
Buchanan  proposed  an  amendment,  the  effect  of 


which,  it  was  uiiged,  was  to  change  the  character  of 
the  deposit  act  and  make  it  a  distribution  measure. 
By  the  act  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  call  for  a  return  of  the  deposit  when 
needed  by  the  federal  treasury.  The  amendment 
superseded  this,  and  enacted  that  the  deposits 
should  remain  until  called  for  by  congress.  Mr. 
Niles  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 
He  said  the  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
deposit  act  did  so  because  it  was  a  deposit  and  not 
a  distribution,  and  merely  withdrew  the  public 
moneys  from  the  banks  and  deposited  them  with 
the  states.  The  amendment  would  change  the  de- 
posit to  a  loan,  or,  more  properly,  a  grant,  to  the 
states.  Mr.  Buchanan's  amendment,  however, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  82  to  12,  and  thus  the  recall 
of  the  deoosits  already  made  was  taken  from  the 
hands  of  ttie  secretary  and  placed  with  congress.  — 
In  the  house  of  reprebentatives  the  disposition  to 
regard  the  deposit  act  as  a  contract  was  even 
stronger  than  in  the  senate.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing 
argued  that  it  had  all  the  features  of  a  contract, 
that  it  was  a  "  contract  of  deposit."  It  was  a 
contract  in  honor,  and,  as  far  as  there  could  be  a 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the  states, 
a  contract  in  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ar^ 
gued  very  forcibly  that  neither  in  honor  nor  in 
law  was  there  any  reason  for  paying  the  fourth 
installment  when  there  was  no  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Halsey,  on  the  same  side,  said,  "  In 
reference  to  the  deposit  act,  if  a  contract,  it  was  a 
contract  based  alone  upon  the  distribution  of  an 
existing  surplus,  not  wanted  for  the  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  govemmest. 
The  structure  was  reared  upon  that  rook,  and  was 
so  understood  at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted. 
The  money  to  be  distributed  was  out  of  a  surplus 
fund.  Where  was  there  a  surplus  fund?  There 
was  none."  The  opponents  of  the  bill,  apart  from 
the  argument  of  contract,  mainly  founded  their 
arguments  on  the  fact  that  the  states  had  been  in- 
duced to  undertake  public  works  and  other  en- 
gagements by  the  promise  of  the  money,  and  the 
inconvenience  to  which  they  would  be  put  by 
withholding  the  fourth  installment.  It  was  Justly 
observed  by  their  opponents,  that  the  states  should 
have  regulated  their  action  by  the  actual  terms  of 
the  law  of  congress,  to  which  they  agreed  when 
they  accepted  the  deposits.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  persistent,  the  debate  was  long,  and  many 
members  were  participants,  among  whom  were 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Fillmore  and  Sibley  of 
New  York,  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  Wise  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  finally  passed  the  house  by  the  close 
vote  of  119  to  117.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pickens,  and  carried.  On  reconsid- 
eration, Mr.  Pickens  moved  to  amend  so  that,  in- 
stead of  postponing  the  payment  indefinitely  until 
further  action  by  congress,  it  be  postponed  to  Jan. 
1,  1889,  a  day  certain.  This  amendment  was 
agreed  to  and  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  and  the 
bill  flnaUy  passed  in  that  form.  —The  effect  of 
the  postponement  of  the  payment  to  a  fixed  day 
has  been  held  by  some  to  bind  the  United  States 


to  such  a  payment ;  and  the  making  the  with- 
drawal of  the  first  three  installments  received  by 
the  states  dependent  on  an  act  of  congress,  has,  by 
the  same  kind  of  construction,  been  regarded  by 
some  as  altering  what  was  originally  a  deposit  to 
a  gift.  —  As  Jan.  1,  1889,  approached,  it  became 
apparent  that  there  would  be  no  funds  in  the 
treasury  available  for  the  deposit  of  the  postponed 
installment.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his 
Import  for  December,  1888,  stated  that  the  availa- 
ble balance  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  would  be  $3,765,842 
only,  and  at  the  date  of  the  report  the  treasury 
notes  outstanding  amounted  to  over  $7,764,660. 
He  said,  *'  It  will  be  perceived  by  these  statements 
that  no  surplus  balance  will  probably  exist  either 
on  Jan.  1, 1889,  or  during  that  year,  to  be  depos- 
ited with  the  several  states  for  safe-keeping  as  a 
fourth  installment  under  the  deposit  act  of  June 
28, 1886."  Since  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  United  States  had  in  its  treasury  a 
surplus  over  and  above  all  its  debts  and  estimated 
expenditures.  The  amount  deposited  in  the  first 
three  installments  with  the  states,  has  always  been 
carried  as  funds  of  the  treasury  unavailable;  and, 
under  the  terms  of  the  acts  relative  to  its  deposit, 
it  could  now  be  recalled  at  any  time  by  an  act  of 
cong^ress.  —  General  John  A.  Dix,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  of  Jan.  18, 1861,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  *' there  are  deposited 
with  twenty-six  of  the  states,  for  safe-keeping, 
over  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
promise  of  these  states  is  pledged  by  written  in- 
struments on  file  in  this  department.  The  annual 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1860,  represents  this  amount 
as  part  of  '  the  balance  in  the  treasury'  on  that 
day.  *  *  I  refer  to  this .  final  resource  as  an 
available  one,  should  the  public  exigencies  demand 
it.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  amount  so  deposited  would  be  promptly  and 
cheerfully  paid  should  an  exigency  arise  Involving 
the  public  honor  or  safety.  If,  instead  of  calling 
for  these  deposits.  It  should  be  deemed  advimble 
to  pledge  them  for  the  repayment  of  any  money 
the  government  might  find  It  necessary  to  borrow, 
loans  contracted  on  such  a  basis  of  security,  super- 
adding to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  United  States 
that  of  the  individual  states,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  acceptable  to  capitalists."  (See  United  Statbs 
Notes.) —  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  can  be  no 
constitutional  authority  for  the  claim  that  this 
money,  already  in  the  possession  of  the  states,  ir- 
revocably belongs  to  them,  since,  according  to  the 
constitution,  it  is  still  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  method  of  taking  money  out  of 
the  treasury  is  by  an  appropriation  by  congress, 
upon  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  author- 
ized to  issue  his  warrant,  and  no  such  method 
was  ever  adopted  in  relation  to  this  money.  The 
whole  object  and  intention  of  the  act  was  to  de- 
posit the  surplus,  not  distribute  it,  as  it  has  been 
seen  that  a  distribution  act  was  known  at  the  time 


to  be  unconstitutional.    Upon  the  deUreiy  of  Hie 
money  the  treasurer  of  each  state  gave  to  the 
United  States,  not  a  receipt,  but  a  cer&fioaiU  ^  ds- 
posU,  subject  to  the  future  requisition  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  amoimt  of  the  deposit  has  always 
been  held  among  the  "  unavailable  funds  of  tiie 
treasury,"  and  Is  annually  so  reported  amoog 
other  like  f  undif,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
page  888,  Finance  Report,  1882,  and  previous  re- 
ports.   But  whether  a  deposit  or  a  distribotioii, 
no  constitutional  method  has  been  taken  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  the  money  out  of  the  treasoiy. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  deposit  of  surplus  and  anrpliis 
only,  and  when  the  surplus  did  not  exSaeX  was  sus- 
pended by  act  of  congress  until  a  certain  date;  and, 
when  at  that  date  there  was  stiU  no  surplus,  the 
deposit  was  again  withheld  by  the  execative,  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  has  been  withheld  ever 
since.    Ck)ngre8s  at  any  time  can  auHiorzze  the 
withdrawal  of  the  whole  amount  from  the  states, 
and  it  doubtless  could  authorize  the  perpetual 
withholding  of  the  fourth  installment  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  after  tiie 
national  debt  Is  paid,  there  may  be  a  aurplua  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  existed  Jan.  1,  1877.  ~  Benton, 
In  his  Thirty  Tears'  View,  thus  refers  to  the  oae 
made  of  the  deposits  by  the  dijSerent  states:  "  All 
sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  the  employment 
of  the  money;  and  combinations,  more  or  less  In- 
terested or  designing,  generally  carried  the  point 
In  the  universal  scramble.    In  some  states  a  pro 
rata  division  of  the  money  per  capita  was  made; 
and  the  distributive  share  of  each  Individual,  being 
but  a  few  shillings,  was  received  with  contempt  by 
some,  and  rejected  with  scorn  by  others.    In  oth- 
er states  it  was  divided  among  the  counties,  and 
gave  rise  to  disjointed  undertakings  of  no  gen- 
eral benefit.    Others,  again,  were  stimulated,  by 
the  unexpected  acquisition  of  a  large  sum,  to  en- 
gage in  large  and  premature  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, embarrassing  the  state  with  debt,  and 
commencing  works  which  could  not  be  finished." 
— A  claim  has  been  made  within  a  few  months 
(1884)  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under 
authority  of  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  for  the  deposit  of  the  amount  of 
the  fourth  installment  ($783,800.83)  under  the  act 
of  June  28, 1886.    A  similar  clahn  has  also  beea 
made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Arkansas, 
through  Senator  Garland  of  that  state,  to  which 
the  secretary  replied,  on  Oct.  8, 1888:  "  I  find  that 
the  tradition  of  this  department  for  over  a  dosea 
years  has  been  to  consider  that  act  as  obsolete,  or 
at  least  not  imperatively  effective  during  a  season 
of  large  public  federal  Indebtedness.    I  can  for 
the  present  follow  in  the  path  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.    It 
is  not  improbable  that  I  may  ask  the  attentkm  <rf 
congress  to  the  matter  in  the  next  annuid  repoct 
from  this  defMirtment."  John  Jay  Ksoz. 

yUNITEBSAL  SUFFBAGE.  (Sec  Suffraai.) 
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*vren  understood  by  educated  men,  although  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  its  f  unctionB  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  sentence.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  the  word  is  used  carelessly,  as  if  It  were 
quite  unimportant  to  remember  its  real  signifi- 
cance. Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  strong  insti- 
tution which  combines  the  four  traditional  facul- 
ties; and  sometimes  to  schools  of  a  very  low  grade, 
or  to  those  which  promote  but  a  single  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  There  are  indications  In 
many  parts  of  this  country  that  the  true  idea  is 
her^^er  to  be  more  clearly  recognized;  generous 
^f ts  for  such  purposes  have  been  made  by  states 
and  individuals;  and  le^slation  has  been  sought 
in  order  that  the  university  may  hereafter  be  de> 
▼eloped  on  a  proper  basis.  In  this  epoch  of  mu- 
nificent foundations,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  correct  ideas  should  prevail  among  us;  for, 
otherwise,  the  United  States  will  remain  behind 
the  other  cotmtries  of  Christendom  in  the  highest 
department  of  education.  — Meaning  of  the  Word. 
Something  may  be  gained  by  retrospect.  The 
-word  university,  which,  in  these  days  and  in  all 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  has  an  educa- 
tional meaning,  was  primarily  a  word  of  wider 
use.  In  its  Latin  origin  it  signified  the  entirety, 
the  whole,  the  unit  made  up  of  individuals;  thus 
tAniverntae  ineotarum  oppidi  meant  the  commu- 
nity— umvemUcLg  eanonicorum,  the  company  of 
canons.  It  was  nearly  equivalent  to  our  word 
society  or  corporation.  Gradually  it  was  restricted 
to  a  society  of  teachers  and  scholars,  and  more 
especially  a  society  in  which  several  faculties  were 
combined.  Hence  it  came  to  signify  an  associa- 
tion in  which  all  branches  of  knowledge  were 
taught,  especially  the  highest  educational  body  in 
a  city  or  country — the  supreme  ''high  school." 
Sometimes  univerntae  pointed  to  the  governing 
authority  of  the  corporation,  while  in  contrast 
Mindium  generale  indicated  its  teaching  function. 
Sodetas  fnagistrorum  et  disciputorum  was  early 
employed  as  an  almost  synonymous  phrase.  In 
modem  times  the  buildings,  libraries,  museums 
and  other  possessions  of  the  corporation  are  often 
spoken  of  as  the  university.  But  in  all  legitimate 
uses  of  the  word  the  idea  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  that  the  university  is  an  organization  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  chief  departments  of 
knowledge;  it  is  a  high  school  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal arts  and  sciences  are  taught.  An  essential 
element  in  its  plan  is  comprehensiveness,  or 
breadth;  it  is  a  unit  made  up  of  many  constitu- 
ents; a  confederation  under  a  sovereignty.  —  To  be 
dUtingwUked  from  other  Words.  Hence  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  best  authorities,  that  a  single 
faculty,  whether  of  law,  medicine,  theology  or 
philosophy,  does  not  constitute  a  university.  Such 
a  faculty,  however  far  its  inst motions  may  be  car- 
ried, is  too  narrow  to  claim  legitimately  the  title 
which  belongs  to  a  different  and  broader  organi- 
zation. Universities  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  learned  societies  (like  the  Royal  society,  the 
French  institute,  the  American  academy,  etc.),  in 
which  no  instracUon  is  offered;  and  they  should 


never  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are  in  this 
country,  with  colleges  (corresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man gjfmTUMia,  or  the  FrenCch  lyeeee\  in  which 
youth  are  trained  by  well-known  methods  for  the 
higher  work  of  more  advanced  students.  The 
university  (like  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  may  well 
include  one  or  more  colleges  in  its  organization,  as 
the  greater  Includes  the  less,  but  the  higher  au- 
thority of  the  greater  should  always  be  recog- 
nized—as it  is,  for  example,  by  such  titles  as  these : 
Trinity  college  in  the  university  of  Dublin ;  the 
university  of  McGill  college  in  Montreal;  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  in  the  university  of  California; 
and  Adelbert  college  in  the  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity at  Cleveland.  —  In  every  trae  university, 
all  departments  of  learning  should  find  a  congenial  - 
home  as  members  of  one  family  governed  by  one 
authority.  Within  their  precincts,  pupils  trained 
for  freedom  by  preparatory  discipline  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
as  deep  as  they  will,  as  far  as  they  can.  The  dan- 
gerous effects  upon  the  mind  of  an  individual,  of 
his  devotion  to  a  single  subject,  will  be  counter- 
acted by  living  among  men  i;^o  attach  equal,  if 
not  superior,  value  to  very  different  studies.  With 
occasional  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  self-taught  man  suffers  from  disadvantages 
which  the  society  of  other  scholars  tends  to  re- 
move. Association  in  studies  of  a  superior  char- 
acter, under  some  recognized  combining  and  co- 
ordinating authority,  is  the  most  efficient  method 
which  is  known  for  the  development  of  talents, 
and  also  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  Hence, 
under  all  phases  of  organization,  the  purpose  of 
the  university  has  remained  the  same;  namely,  to 
collect,  weigh,  perpetuate  and  disseminate  sys- 
tematic knowledge  on  important  subjects,  by  the 
employment  of  eminent  scholars  in  the  instraction 
of  properly  qualified  youth.  —  Origin  of  Uni- 
venitiee.  It  is  commonly  said  that  universities 
had  their  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  this 
date  can  not  be  considered  exact,  nor  can  any 
one  foundation  claim  unquestioned  priority.  The 
faculty  of  philosophy  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  sixth  century ,  when  its  courses  included  the 
trimum  (grammar,  logic,  rhetoric),  and  the  quadrinh 
ium  (music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy),  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  of  which  a  liberally  educated 
man  should  be  the  master  {orHum  magieter).  A 
mnemonic  hexameter*  thus  recalls  the  sequence: 

Graxm.  loquitur ;  Dia  vera  docet ;  Rhbt.  verba  colorat ; 
Mus.  caoit ;  Ab.  numerat ;  Geo.  ponderat ;  Aar.  coUt  aatra. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the 
dawn  of  better  things  began  to  follow  the  medi- 
aeval darkness,  schools  of  law  grew  up  (as  at  Bo- 
logna), and  of  medicine  (as  at  Salerno),  and  of 
theology  in  the  monastic  foundations.  The  first 
clear  indications  of  the  general  study  of  philoso- 
phy are  seen  in  Paris,  where  at  length  the  four 
faculties  began  to  co-operate  in  the  government  of 
students,  and  where,  in  1209,  the  word  university 
was  employed  in  connection  with  the  affair  of 

•  Quoted  by  Hallam,  Lit  Bur.,  i., ». 


leges  had  been  growing  up  for  many  years,  perhaps 
(though  not  certainly,  nor  even  probably)  since 
the  days  of  King  Alfred.  The  university  of  Paris 
early  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  organization 
of  other  high  schools.  Its  methods,  its  regula- 
tions, its  usages,  were  adopted  in  distant  countries, 
and  may  now  be  traced  in  the  history  of  English, 
Scotch,  German  and  American  foundations. — 
Modem  NoUon%  cf  the  UmvenUy.  From  this  re- 
trospect, let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  modem  state- 
ments of  the  proper  scope  of  a  university.  Dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  have  been  rife  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy,  but  for  our  purposes 
citations  will  only  be  drawn  from  British  writers: 
for  it  is  on  the  basis  of  English  educational  ex- 
perience that  American  high  schools  have  been 
organized.  —  In  an  article  which  was  published 
in  October,  1887,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
Scotch  philosopher,  the  following  remark  is  found: 
**  We  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  uni- 
versity, in  its  proper  and  original  meaning,  de- 
notes simply  the  whole  membere  of  a  body  (general- 
ly incorporated)  of  pereone  teaching  and  learning 
one  or  more  departmente  of  knowledge  ;j  and  not  an 
institution  privUeged  to  reach  a  determinative  cir- 
cle of  sciences,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency (degrees)  in  any  fixed  and  certain  depart- 
ments of  that  circle  (faculties). "~  In  his  efforts 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  university  in  Ire- 
land, John  Henry  Newman,  now  cardinal,  pub- 
lished, in  1853,  a  series  of  "  Discourses  on  the 
Idea  of  a  University,"  which  begin  with  this  sen- 
tence: "The  view  taken  of  a  university  in  these 
discourses  is  the  following:  That  it  is  a  place  of 
teaching  universal  knowledge.  This  implies  that 
its  object  is,  on  the  one  hand,  intellectual,  not 
moral;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  the  diffusion 
and  extension  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  ad- 
vancement. If  its  object  were  scientific  and  phil- 
osophical discovery,  I  do  not  see  why  a  university 
shoiild  have  students;  if  religious  training,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  the  seat  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence."~  In  1868,  during  the  discussions  which  re- 
lated to  the  reorganization  of  Oxford,  Goldwin 
Smith,  then  about  to  withdraw  from  his  connec- 
tion with  that  university,  wrote  as  follows :  "  Ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  the  best  way  in  which 
the  university  can  promote  learning  and  advance 
science  is  by  allowing  its  teachers,  and  especially 
the  holders  of  its  great  professorial  chairs,  a  lib- 
eral margin  for  private  study;  by  this,  by  keeping 
its  libraries  and  scientific  apparatus  in  full  effi- 
ciency and  opening  them  as  liberally  as  possible, 
by  assisting,  through  its  press,  in  the  publication  of 
learned  works  which  an  ordinary  publisher  would 
not  undertake,  and  by  making  the  best  use  of  its 
power  of  conferring  literary  and  scientific  honors." 
»While  the  proposal  was  under  consideration  to 

*  The  dieciplea  of  this  philosopher  were  condemned  for 
heresy  by  a  council  held  in  Paris  In  1209. 

t  The  faalt  of  this  definition  is  that  it  might  include  a 
kindergarten,  or  a  school  of  Choctaw. 


some  interesting  evidence  from  the  German  re- 
nascence, saying,  among  other  things:  "The  re- 
nascence age  was  in  its  way  singularly  alive  to 
the  uses  of  associated  study;  and  if  I  may  speak 
of  different  times,  I  may  say  in  passing  that  there 
is  no  side  of  modem  university  life  better  worth 
not  only  preserving,  but  developing,  than  that  of 
eombination  in  $tudy.  Between  teachers  and  learn- 
ers, the  laboratory  and  the  seminary;  among  learn- 
ers, their  own  associations  connected  with  the 
studies  of  their  academical  life— are  the  real  and 
necessary  supplements  of  the  lecture  room. "  And 
again:  "A  well-organized  system  of  university 
education  should  carefully  lead  from  a  conmion 
basis  of  sound  general  training  to  the  several 
nuiin  branches  of  study,  and  in  these  again  leave 
room  for  the  closer  pursuit  of  special  lines  of  re- 
search."—  In  a  consideration  of  the  "Future  of 
English  Universities,"  Professor  James  Bryce 
(18^)  urges  that  these  foundations  should  aim  to 
attract  and  educate  the  whole  nation  [meaning 
all  classes  of  tlie  nation].  Secondly,  he  argues 
that  "  it  is  their  business  to  offer  to  all  comers  the 
best  possible  teaching  on  every  subject — that  is, 
to  attract  the  most  learned,  skillful  and  energetic 
men,  give  them  a  platform  to  speak  from,  set 
them  to  teach,  both  by  public  oral  instruction  and 
by  showing  pupils  how  to  study,  and  give  them 
every  motive  of  honor  and  interest  for  doing  their 
best  as  teachers."  Thirdly,  he  speaks  of  what 
can  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  letters  and 
sciences;  and  finally,  he  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  "bearing  a  part  in  movements  for 
improving  the  education  and  raising  the  culture 
of  those  who  can  not  come  to  the  university  as 
students."— This  modem  conception  of  the  uni- 
versity is  most  completely  worked  out  in  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  in  Austria,  where,  under  the  con- 
trol of  each  state  (Austria,  Prussia,  Baden,  Sax- 
ony, etc.),  the  system  of  public  instruction  is 
crowned  by  one  or  more  universities.  Those  Ger- 
mans only  can  gain  access  to  the  lecture  rooms 
who  bring  the  cectlficates  of  thorough  preparatory 
discipline,  though  foreigners  are  welcomed  on 
terms  less  rigid.  The  ultimate  authority  is  the 
government,  which  is  bound  to  supply  the  requi- 
site financial  support,  has  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors, and  prescribes  the  general  regulations. 
But  within  these  limitations  the  professors  are 
free  to  give  such  instruction  and  by  such  methods 
as  they  think  wise,  and  their  wishes  are  usuaUy, 
if  not  always,  considered  by  the  sovereign  author- 
ity in  the  state.  In  fa^t,  the  professorships  mske 
the  university.  As  a  rule,  the  universities  have 
four  faculties— philosophy,  law,  medicine  and 
theology.  Sometimes  there  are  two  divisions — 
Catholic  and  Protestant— in  the  faculty  last  named; 
and,  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  faculty  of  philos- 
ophy has  been  subdivided,  but  the  general  senti- 
ment at  the  present  time  is  adverse  to  such  sec- 
tions. —  The  universities  of  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Holland,  Russia,  etc.,  are  largely  hifln- 
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enoed  by  the  example  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  development  of  universities  in  England  lias 
been  quite  different.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  perpetuated  the  idea  of  collegiate  discipline 
under  university  control;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  nominal  rule,  actually  the  colleges  control  the 
university.  The  Scotch  universities  have  other 
peculiarities.  Ireland  has  still  a  different  system. 
France,  again,  has  an  organization  of  its  own. 
Until  1875  (when  a  law  was  passed  making  uni- 
versity education  free),  there  was  but  one  univer- 
sity in  France,  and  that  had  control,  under  the 
government  of  the  state,  of  all  the  faculties.  It 
has  lost  its  exclusive  powers,  but  is  still  an  ad- 
ministrative, teaching  and  examining  authority, 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  public  foundations,  not 
alone  in  Paris,  but  throughout  the  state.  —  The 
EuefvUali  cf  a  Uniteraity.  Gathering  up  the  ex- 
I)erience  of  the  past,  and  compiling  it  with  what 
is  now  in  progress,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
are  the  essentials  of  a  university  which  shall  be 
worthy  of  its  noble  name.  The  first  requisite  is 
a  superior  staff  of  teachers — men  gifted  with  un- 
usual powers,  proficient  in  particular  departments 
of  learning,  trained  to  habits  of  exact  inquiry, 
and  skilled  in  the  art  of  presenting  what  they 
know.  It  is  the  business  of  such  men  to  inspire 
as  well  as  to  inform  their  pupils;  to  show  the 
right  method  of  study,  as  well  as  to  bring  forth 
ascertained  results.  This  function  is  he&t  exer- 
cised by  meeting  students  face  to  face.  A  library 
can  never  take  the  place  of  an  assembly  of  living 
teachers,  though  books  are  made  efficient  by  the 
teacher's  presence.  Even  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
successful  agents  are  superior  teachers  engaged  in 
the  tuition  of  superior  scholars.  The  university 
must  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  bring  together 
a  company  of  pupils  qualified  to  profit  by  the 
guidance  of  the  professors.  For  both,  in  the 
third  place,  books,  collections,  instruments  and 
buildings  must  be  liberally  provided.  Fourthly, 
examinations  must  be  held,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  study.  The  be- 
stowal of  academic  degrees  and  prizes  should  be 
made  to  stimulate  intellectual  exertion,  and  to 
protect  the  public  against  pretentious  ignorance. 
In  the  fifth  place,  universities  may  be  called  upon 
to  pronounce  opinions  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic upon  important  matters  in  dispute.  Sixthly, 
universities  should  promote  the  publication  of 
learned  treatises  which  would  not  otherwise  see 
the  light,  either  by  the  maintenance  of  a  print- 
ing press,  or  by  giving  their  corporate  sanction 
to  works  of  unusual  importance.  —  University 
JSdueaiion  in  America,  The  condition  of  uni- 
versity education  in  America  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  reference  to  our  history.  The 
earliest  settlers  in  New  England  and  in  Virginia 
brought  with  them  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education 
as  it  was  provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  the  English  universities.  At 
least  ninety  university  men  had  iinmigrated  to 
New  England  prior  to  1648,  about  three-fourths 
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of  them  being  from  Cambridge,  and  one-fourth 
from'  Oxford.*  At  that  period  in  England  college 
life  completely  overshadowed  university  life.  R^ 
idence  within  academic  walls,  tutorial  discipline, 
ecclesiastical  obligations,  were  much  more  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  system  than  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  eminent  professors  and  requiring  attend- 
ance upon  their  lectures.  Harvard,  Tale,  and 
William  and  Mary,  the  three  foundations  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  colleges  in  the  definite 
and  restricted  English  sense,  though  they  exer- 
cised the  right  to  confer  degrees,  even  in  faculties 
where  no  instruction  was  provided.  Their  younger 
sisters,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Hampshire  and  other  states,  were  planned 
upon  the  New  England  model.  Dovm  to  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  highest  schools 
of  the  colonies  were  colleges,  and  nothing  but 
colleges.  The  year  of  the  peace,  1 788,  was  marked 
by  the  foundation  of  a  medical  faculty  in  connec- 
tion with  Harvard  college,  but  it  was  more  than 
thirty  years  before  the  faculties  of  law  and  theol- 
ogy were  added.  In  New  Haven,  also,  the  med- 
ical faculty  was  the  first  addition  to  the  college 
faculty,  in  1818,  and  several  years  later  came  the 
faculties  of  theology  and  law.  Gradually  the  col- 
lege faculties  of  Harvard  and  Tale  have  been 
greatly  expanded,  and  now  correspond  closely 
with  the  German  faculties  of  philosophy,  although 
engaged  in  the  instruction  both  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
two  foundations  which  have  become  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  most  completely  organized  universi- 
ties in  this  country,  include  a  group  of  faculties 
grafted  upon  a  college  stock.  The  same  mode  of 
development  is  in  progress  elsewhere,  with  more 
or  less  success.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  this 
type  may  be  called  * '  the  collegiate  university. "  As 
the  foundations  were  laid  in  the  interests  of  the 
church,  the  term  ecclesiastical  university  might 
be  thought  more  appropriate.  It  is  still  the  form 
of  development  preferred  by  many  of  those  who 
have  watched  the  steady  and  successful  growth  of 
the  older  institutions.  —  But  it  is  not  the  only  type. 
As  early  as  1812,  the  state  of  Maryland  authorized 
the  college  of  medicine  (incorporated  four  years 
before)  to  annex  to  itself  *'the  other  three"  col- 
leges or  faculties,  viz.,  law,  divinity,  and  arts  and 
sciences.  Of  these  faculties  two  have  continued 
until  now.  Upon  a  similar  plan,  in  1826,  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia  was  organized  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  disregarded  the  historic  foundation 
of  William  and  Mary  for  an  institution  of  much 
broader  scope.  He  brought  out  the  continental 
notion  of  a  university  as  quite  distinct  from  the 
college.  He  did  not  favor  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization which  prevailed  in  the  original  Ameri- 
can establishments ;  but  induced  the  state,  as  a 
purely  civil  government,  to  give  name,  funds  and 
authority  to  the  university  of  Virginia.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  institution  had  much  influence,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  states,  where,  however,  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  England  were  still  powerful.  Thus 
*  So  ascertained  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Dexter. 


many  other  parts  of  the  Union.  The  bestowal  of 
public  lands  for  university  education  has  greatly 
helped  this  class  of  institutions,  but  for  a  long 
time  to  come  there  is  likely  to  be  friendly  rivalry 
between  the  advocates  of  colleges  under  ecclesi- 
astical or  denominational  control  and  the  friends 
of  freer  and  more  comprehensive  universities  under 
legislative  control.  —  A  third  type  of  university 
organization  is  beginning  to  appear,  quite  distinct 
from  the  historic  collegiate  or  the  modem  state 
universities.  Individuals  are  giving  large  sums 
of  money  to  endow  universities,  organized  under 
special  acts  of  incorporation  more  or  less  private 
in  their  character.  The  gift  of  Rich,  in  Boston; 
of  Cornell,  in  Ithaca;  of  Packer,  in  Bethlehem;  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  in  Baltimore ;  and  recently  of 
Tulane,  in  New  Orleans,  are  examples  of  this 
tendency.  The  large  funds  thus  bestowed,  at  a 
period  when  the  country  is  awakening  to  the 
need  of  tmiversity  work  as  distinguished  from 
collegiate,  are  very  significant.  This  type  may 
be  called  *'the^  privately  endowed." — Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  a  fourth  form  of  univer- 
sity organization,  of  which  the  chief  example  is 
the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York,  where- 
in, with  the  authority  of  the  state,  a  supervision 
is  exercised,  of  a  very  gentle  but  definite  nature, 
over  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  the  state. 
No  instruction  is  given  by  this  university,  and 
the  only  degrees  conferred  are  honorary.  This 
is  "the  supervisory  type."*  —  The  embodiment 
of  authority  in  a  university  is  a  problem  of 
much  difficulty  in  this  country,  where  the  de- 
centralization of  civil  government  is  so  complete. 
European  precedents  have  but  little  value  here. 
The  governing  bodies  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are 
close  corporations,  having  exclusive  responsibil- 
ity for  their  proceedings  under  their  charters. 
For  the  state  universities,  trustees  or  regents  are 
sometimes  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  are  some- 
times appointed  by  the  governor  or  the  legisla- 
ture; they  have  even  been  considered  civU  ofl3cers 
(as  in  California),  liable  to  be  removed  or  super- 
seded at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  Grad- 
ually the  usage  is  coming  into  vogue  of  allowing 
the  graduates  of  an  institution  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  trustees.  In  some  places  the 
president  is  the  head  of  the  legal  corporation,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  faculties.  He  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  rector,  or  chancellor,  and 
has  corresponding  powers.  In  other  institutions 
he  is  a  member  of  the  corporation,  but  not  its 
head.  Elsewhere  he  has  a  seat  among  the  trustees, 
but  has  no  vote.  In  some  places  he  is  precluded 
from  listening  to  their  deliberations,  and  is  only 

*  It  is  proper  to  add,  tl)iat  two  or  three  instances  of  fraadu- 
lent  universities  have  been  detected  and  crushed.  They  were 
simply  scandalous  ventures  of  unscrupulous  persons  to  en- 
trap the  unwary  into  purchasing  diplomas— and  would  not 
here  be  mentioned  were  it  not  that  foreigners  have  sometimes 
been  misled  by  announcements  which  to  every  educated 
American  are  obvious  frauds.  These  sporadic  appearances 
are  counterfeit,  not  entitled  to  any  nomenclature. 


those  of  a  servant  in  livery.  Usually  the  profes- 
sorial responsibility  is  limited  to  the  instruction 
and  government  of  the  students,  and  does  not  ex 
tend  to  the  selection  of  their  colleagues,  the  man- 
agement of  funds,  or  the  construction  of  bufld 
ingfr— functions  retained  by  the  trustees.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  uncertainties,  the  educational 
growth  of  new  foundations  has  generally  been 
less  steady  than  it  should  be;  a  wavering  pohcy 
has  been  followed.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to 
retain  the  services  of  good  men,  particularly  in 
the  executive  or  administrative  office;  and  proba- 
bly for  a  long  while  to  come,  with  now  and  then 
an  exception,  our  institutions,  especially  those  of 
the  second  type — state  universities — will  suffer 
from  this  fact.  Stability  is  of  incalculable  value 
in  a  seat  of  leaAiing ;  instability  will  sooner  or 
later  result  in  the  casting  off  or  slipping  away  of 
valuable  teachers.  In  the  long  run  the  success  of 
universities  will  be  promoted  by  entrusting  the 
chief  powers  to  the  professoriate,  with  supervisioci 
and  support  from  a  body  of  educated  trustees.  — 
University  degrees  have  varied  very  much  in  their 
significance  and  value.  Originally,  they  were 
steps  in  the  academic  life.  The  bachelor  had  at- 
tained to  one  rank;  the  master  or  doctor,  to  a  high- 
er. The  right  to  bear  these  titles  was  also  the  right 
to  enjoy  certain  corresponding  privileges;  and  it 
was  carefully  guarded  by  examinations,  certifi- 
cates and  regulations,  like  other  social  positions. 
This  dignity  of  academic  titles  has  diminished  in 
modem  times,  partly  because  they  Imve  been  dis- 
tributed almost  haphazard,  as  bonbons  are  thrown 
to  a  carnival  crowd;  partly  because  they  have  beoi 
conferred  by  some  universities  in  Qermany  in  ab- 
sentia, and  for  pecuniary  returns;  partly  because 
of  the  extravagant  distribution  of  honoraiy  dis- 
tinctions, especially  in  this  country,  where  the 
height  of  absurdity  has  been  reached;  and  partly 
because  so  many  variations  of  the  academic  tiQ^ 
have  also  been  introduced  in  this  country,  that 
their  meaning  is  lost  sight  of.  Fortunately,  signs 
of  reaction  against  these  bad  usages  are  visible, 
and  possibly  degrees  may  yet  be  restored  to  their 
former  significance.  —  From  this  brief  review,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  American  universities  are 
likely  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  our  own  free  insti- 
tutions, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  and  of  the  out- 
pouring of  private  generosity.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  based  upon  English,  German  or  French 
models,  but  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  experience 
of  all  existing  foundations.  They  are  to  be  truly 
American,  in  the  sense  of  being  adapted  to  our 
schools,  our  history,  our  laws,  our  ways,  our  land. 
It  may  be  long  before  they  equal  in  magnitude 
and  renown  the  historic  foundations  of  the  old 
world;  but  if  they  succeed  in  enlisting  and  retain- 
ing illustrious  and  powerful  teachers,  their  socoes& 
will  be  assured.  D.  C.  GnjiAiii. 

U8UBT.    "When  every  one  produced  nearly 
everything  that  he  consumed,  and  commerce  ooa- 
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slated  in  almost  accidental  exchange,  loaning  was 
only  a  friendly  service  or  charitable  act.  Morali- 
ty or  religion  might  then  have  justly  branded  the 
gr«edy  man  who  made  a  vile  use  of  the  distress  of 
his  neighbor.  But  the  relations  of  men  to  one 
4inother  increased,  and  became  complicated ;  in 
one  way  or  another  capital  came  into  existence. 
Here,  a  conqueror  took  violent  possession  of 
lands,  houses  and  animals;  there,  a  pirate  came  to 
shore  loaded  with  booty;  elsewhere,  wealth  was 
^Mcumulated  by  labor  and  saving.  The  surplus 
thus  acquired  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  was 
transformed  into  capital  by  the  employment 
^w^hich  was  made  of  it.  For,  it  is  the  use  for  which 
AH  object  is  intended  which  constitutes  it  capital. 
6y  the  force  of  things  the  remunerated  loan  grad- 
ually lost  part  of  the  reprobation  which  attached 
to  it,  and  interest  was  enabled  to  establish  itself, 
hut  not  without  a  struggle.  Unfortunately,  capi- 
tal long  remained  a  monopoly,  and  the  loaning  of 
it  was  necessarily  dear,  and  all  the  dearer  since 
loans  were  made  in  the  beginning  less  by  industry 
than  by  luxury  and  dissipation.  The  capitalist 
drew  from  his  possessions  all  that  he  could;  this 
he  had  a  right  to  do,  a  right  which,  doubtless,  he 
sometimes  abused.  Hence  governments,  having 
been  long  accustomed  to  look  upon  sfutjecU  as 
minors,  believed  themselves  obliged  to  fix  the  rate 
of  interest.  Since  then  times  have  changed;  labor 
has  become  more  general;  the  sciences  have  point- 
ed out  the  means  of  increasing  its  products  by 
rendering  it  more  efficient;  wealth  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  many;  there  is  competition 
among  lenders;  and  now  luxury  is  scarcely  ever, 
and  industry  almost  always,  the  borrower :  yet  m 
certain  countries  prejudice  has  preserved  a  re- 
strictive legislation.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
The  hiring  of  capital  differs  in  nothing  from  that 
of  any  other  object;  and  its  price,  too.  depends  on 
the 'action  of  demand  and  supply,  as  do  the  prices 
of  all  objects.  In  this  world  all  abundant  things 
are  cheap,  and  all  rare  things  dear.  Human  laws 
are  powerless  to  modify  this  natural  law,  to  which 
-we  may  apply  the  words,  dura  lex,  sed  lex.  —  Re- 
strictive laws  on  the  subject  of  usury  can  only  ag- 
^avate  the  evil  which  they  propose  to  prevent. 
Interest  is  composed  of  at  least  two  elements :  1, 
the  remuneration  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
loan  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  compensa- 
tion which  the  lender  imposes  on  himself);  and  2, 
insurance  against  the  risk  of  loss.  Solvent  and 
honest  borrowers  may,  by  a  combination  of  im- 
favorable  circumstances,  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
turn the  principal.  There  are  times  in  which  these 
circumstances  become  frequent;  and  if  the  law 
prevents  the  capitalist  from  insuring  himself 
against  loss  by  his  proportionately  raising  the  rate 
of  interest,  one  of  two  things  will  happen:  either 
the  capitalist  will  abstain  from  giving  credit,  or 
he  will  raise  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  addition  of 
a  third  element,  insurance  against  the  risk  of  pun- 
ishment. —  A  pretense  is  made  to  justify  the  lim- 
itation of  the  rate  of  interest,  by  the  obligation  of 
protecting  the  needy  person  who  borrows.    Many 


objections  to  this  immediately  present  themselves 
to  the  mind.  1.  If  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay 
the  price,  the  reason  is,  that  the  service  rendered 
him  does  not  seem  to  him  t<x)  dear;  a  man  may 
borrow  at  20  or  80  per  cent,  if  he  foresees  that  he 
can  gahi  40  per  cent.  2.  Is  the  case  that  of  a  spend- 
thrift ?  Tou  can  not  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
fortune;  if  he  does  not  do  it  in  one  way,  he  will  in 
another.  8.  Why  not  put  one's  self  at  the  lender's 
point  of  view  also?  If  the  return  of  the  funds  he 
loans  seems  to  him  more  or  less  doubtful,  wh}' 
should  he  not  have  the  right  to  cover  his  risk?  4. 
What  difference  is  there  between  goods  and  mon- 
ey? and  can  not  the  former  be  sold  legally  at  any 
price  one  wishes?  6.  Lastly,  admitting  that  some 
abuses  are  inevitable  (and  where  is  abuse  want- 
ing?), must  we  interfere  with  the  use  which  is  fre- 
quent, nay  daily,  to  reach  some  abuses  which  are 
relatively  rare?  Are  these  abuses  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  putting  of  all  those  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  law,  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other desire  to  borrow?  It  is  of  general  utility 
that  trade  in  money  should  be  as  free  as  trade  in 
merchandise  ;  fraud  alone  should  be  punished. 
Moreover,  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  we  should 
know  what  its  normal  rats  is.  But  who  can  fix 
it?  The  legal  rate^is  5  per  cent,  in  France,  and 
10  per  cent,  in  Algeria.  What  is  the  legal  rate  in 
Turkey?  What  was  the  legal  rate  at  Rome  or 
during  the  middle  ages?  —  The  arguments  we 
have  just  given  have  not  escaped  legislators,  and 
in  many  countries  the  crime  of  usury  has  been 
blotted  from*  the  penal  code,  and  gradually  it  will 
be  blotted  from  the  penal  codes  of  all  countries.* 
(Compare  Interest.)  Maurice  Block. 

UTAH,  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  Its 
area  was  a  part  of  the  first  Mexican  cession  (see 
Annexations,  IV.);  and  at  the  organization  of 

*  Inetead  of  the  prohibition  of  Interest  which  prevailed  in 
mediieval  times,  most  modem  states  have  established  fixed 
rates  of  interest,  the  exceeding  or  evasion  of  which,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  is  declared  null  and  void,  and  is  nsnally 
punishable  as  usnrj.  If  the  fixing  of  the  rat«  is  intended  to 
depress  the  rate  of  interest  customary  in  the  country,  it  uni- 
formly fails  of  its  object.  If  governmental  control  were 
great  enough,  vigilant  and  rigid  enough,  which  is  scarcely 
imaginable,  to  prevent  all  violations  of  the  law,  it  is  certain 
that  less  capital  would  be  loaned  than  had  been,  for  the  rea- 
son that  every  owner  of  capital  would  be  largely  interested 
in  employing  his  capital  in  production  of  his  own.  More 
capital,  too,  would  go  into  foreign  parts,  and  there  would  be 
less  saved  by  those  not  engaged  in  any  enterprise  of  their 
own.  All  this  would  happen  to  the  undoubted  prejudice  of 
the  nation's  entire  economy.  —  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
control  of  the  government  be  not  great  enough,  the  law 
would,  in  most  casen,  be  evaded;  especially  as  each  party, 
creditor  as  well  as  debtor,  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
evade  it.  The  latter,  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
borrow  at  all,  is,  im^  a  rule,  more  in  need  of  obtaining  the 
loan  than  the  creditor  is  to  Invest  his  capital.  How  easily, 
therefore,  might  he  be  induced  to  bind  himself  by  oath  or  by 
word  of  honor!  He  would,  moreover,  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  creditor  not  only  the  natural  interest  and  the  ordinary  in- 
surance premium  against  loss,  but  also  for  the  special  risk 
he  runs  when  he  violates  the  law  threatening  him  with 
a  severe  penalty.  Hence  the  last  result  of  usury  laws  is 
either  a  material  enhancement  of  the  ditBcnlty  of  obtaining 
loans,  or  an  enhancement  of  the  rate  of  interest.— Wouajc 
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Since  its  organization  it  has  been  largely  reduced 
by  portions  which  have  been  taken  from  it  and 
added  to  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. It  is  now  a  compact,  nearly  square  ter- 
ritory of  84,476  square  miles.  Its  population,  by 
the  census  of  1880,  was  148,968,  so  that  it  is  the 
most  populous  of  the  territories,  if  we  except  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Its  capital  is  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  ite  governor  (1880-^)  is  Eli  H.  Murray. 
—  The  American  territorial  system  (see  TERRiTQi 
RiEs)  is  essentially  and  altogether  an  adjunct  to 
the  federal  system.  A  more  complete  antipode 
to  the  mercantile  colonial  system  of  a  century  ago 
could  hardly  be  stated  or  imagined.  The  Amer- 
ican territory  is  practically  under  the  absolute 
control  of  congress;  and  yet  it  is  never  thought  of 
except  as  on  the  way  to  self-governing  statehood. 
It  is  useless,  indeed,  is  worse  than  useless,  unless 
it  is  considered  as  an  inchoate  state.  And  yet 
here  is  a  territory,  already  containing  the  full  vot- 
ing power  of  a  congressional  district,  whose  pos- 
sible statehood  not  only  is  unconsidered,  but  would 
be  considered  only  as  a  worse  peril  to  American 
institutions  than  its  present  absolute  government. 
The  territory  of  Utah  is  the  anomaly  of  the  Amer- 
ican system;  and  the  questi(fii  of  its  proper  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  perplexing 
problems  of  American  politics.  It  has  two  distinct 
aspects,  that  of  Mormon  polygamy,  and  that  of 
the  Mormon  hierarchy.  In  considering  them,  two 
features  of  the  American  system  must  be  constant- 
ly kept  in  view.  1.  The  subjects  of  marriage  and 
divorce  are  exclusively  state  concerns.  Congress 
may  forbid  polygamy  in  a  territory,  but,  as  soon 
as  Uie  territory  becomes  a  state,  its  legislature  ac- 
quires entire  control  of  marriage  within  its  juris- 
diction. If  any  of  the  present  state  legislatures 
should  abolish  their  penal  laws  against  bigamy, 
and  either  expressly  or  tacitly  permit  plural  mar- 
riages, there  is  no  power  outside  of  the  voters  of 
the  state  which  could  intervene.  2.  Once  a  state, 
always  a  state.  When  a  state  once  secures  the 
power  of  self-government,  whether  by  surprise, 
by  secret  purchase,  or  after  deliberate  considera- 
tion, no  power  can  legally  revise  the  action  of 
congress  in  the  admission:  even  congress  is  unable 
to  reconsider  its  action,  and  the  state  is  equally 
unable  to  forfeit  its  position,  except  by  expressly 
abandoning  its  statehood  and  expressly  demand- 
ing a  return  to  a  territorial  condition.  (See  Re- 
construction.) Mr.  8.  G.  Fisher,  as  cited  below, 
some  twenty  years  since  stated  and  advocated 
what  he  considered  as  the  right  of  congress  to 
expel  a  state,  or  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  with 
the  express  permission  of  the  safaie  congressional 
authority  which  admitted  it:  but  this  view  has 
never  been  accepted.  One  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  constitution  is.  that  not  even  an 
uturtiiliiirnt  shiUl  \u-  [i:i>srrl  tti  (lojirivu  uny  sniti.% 
wittiout  lin  t'nn?^^u,  of  it^  t^Ljuul  suffra^n>  in  the 
eeTTiUo.  Th<i  pupiihiiUm  of  a  slutt^  mny  dmiinisb 
toaLoiast  nil,  orlia  mordl  comUtiuuB  may  btf  shtK'k- 


Polygamy.  The  growth  and  conditions  of  this  in> 
stitution  have  been  elsewhere  stated.  (See  Mor- 
mons.) The  revised  statutes  of  the  United  States 
prohibit  polygamy  in  the  territories,  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  offenses  against  the  prohibition  is  in  the 
federal  courts  of  the  territories,  with  a  power  of 
writ  of  error,  by  act  of  June  28,  1874,  from  the- 
United  States  supreme  court  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  territory.  This  was  found  ineffectual  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence;  and  the  strin- 
gent "Edmunds  Act"  was  passed  March  22. 
1882.  —  The  provisions  of  the  Edmunds  act  are. 
in  general,  as  follows:  1.  The  offense  of  bigamv 
(U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  §  5852)  is  restated,  and  made- 
punishable  by  fine  and  five  years'  ImprisonmeDt. 
2.  Cohabitation 'with  more  than  one  woman  is^ 
made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  six 
months' imprisonment.  8.  Jurymen  may  be  chal- 
lenged for  being  guilty  of  bigamy  or  of  unlawful 
cohabitation,  or  for  believing  it  right  to  commit 
such  offenses.  4.  The  president  is  authorized  to 
grant  amnesty  for  past  offenses.  5.  The  issue- 
of  Mormon  marriages  up  to  Jan.  1,  1888,  is  legit- 
imated. 6.  Bigamy,  polygamy  and  unlawful  co- 
habitation are  made  bars  to  voting  and  to  eligibil* 
ity  for  election  or  appointment  to  any  ofi9ce  imder 
the  territory  or  the  United  States.  7.  All  the  reg- 
istration and  election  offices  of  Utah  are  declared 
vacant.  8.  Five  commissioners  are  to  be  apiK>inted 
by  the  president,  with  exclusive  power  to  appoint 
subordinates  for  the  pui'pose  of  registering  voters 
conducting  elections,  receiving  or  rejecting  votes, 
canvassing  and  returning  votes,  and  issuing  certifi- 
cates. 9.  Mere  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  bigamy 
or  polygamy  is  not  to  be  a  bar  to  a  seat  in  the  leg- 
islature. —  The  first  election  held  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edmunds  act  resulted  in  an  almost 
exclusively  Mormon  legislature,  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  corporate  right  of  the  church 
of  latter-day  saints  to  hold  and  enjoy  its  wealth. 
It  is  very  evident,  that,  while  polygamy  is  to  be 
retained  as  a  distinguishing  mark  for  a  peculiar 
people,  it  is  to  be  practiced  only  by  those  who 
have  an  exclusively  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and 
that  the  church  will  always  take  care  to  have  mo- 
nogamists ready  to  caere  for  its  political  interests. 
No  one  can  suggest  any  further  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Edmunds  act,  except  to  make  opinion 
a  bar  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature.  And  that  would 
mean  the  temporary  abolition  of  legal  government 
for  Utah,  and  the  relegation  of  government  func- 
tions to  the  pioral  control  of  the  church,  throu^ 
its  unofficial  courts  of  arbitration.  —  As  a  final 
remedy,  it  has  been  proposed  to  adopt  an  augend- 
ment  to  the  constitution,  prohibiting  polygamy  in 
the  United  States,  and  empowering  congress  ti> 
enforce  the  prohibition.  An  amendment  to  that 
effect  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  con^rress 
in  Jiccfjiiibi'r,  l!j?i:j,  but  hi\s  Dot  yet  h^n  »<  (t4 
upon.  It  may  be  Uist  i^uclt  an  umendtiHtQt.  with 
ajipropriftte  legislatfou  to  buck  it.  might  Mil^u  t^ 
problem  ftud  iniike  it  sivfe  to  admit  Utah  tm  n  j 
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But  considerable  caution  should  be  felt  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion  after  our  experience  with  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments.    They  were 
supposed,  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  to  be  so 
oarefully  framed  that  they  had  transferred  the 
protection  of  the  civil  rights  of-  the  enfranchised 
nepo   race  to  congress.    But  the  supreme  court 
l&as  decided,  in  effect,  that  these  civil  rights  were 
primarily  under  the  protection  of  the  states;  that 
a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  states  must  be 
express  to  be  valid;  that  these  amendments  gave 
to  congress  only  a  veto  power  over  unconstitu- 
tional state  legislation ;  and  that  individual  of- 
fenses are  still  in  the  domain  of  the  states.    Why 
may  not  the  proposed  anti-polygamy  amendment 
meet  the  same  fate?    Suppose  that  Utah  is  ad- 
mitted after  the  amendment  is  passed;  and  that 
ber  legislature  as  carefully  refrains  from  passing 
laws  permissive  of  polygamy  as  from  punishing 
polygamy  by  individuals.    May  we  not  then  find 
that  the  sixteenth  amendment  is  as  much  of  a 
practical  delusion  as  its  two  predecessors?    And 
it  will  then  be  too  late,  it  must  be  remembered,  to 
return  Utah  to  a  territorial  condition.    Surely  the 
hazard  of  such  a  chance  is  too  great  to  be  taken. 
—  The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  limit  the 
sphere  of  the  states  by  words  that  can  not  be  mis- 
taken or  evaded,  and  to  add  to  the  powers  of  con- 
gress that  of  exclusive  legislation,  by  general  laws 
■only,  on  the  subjects  of  marriage  and  divorce 
within  the  United  States.    Utah  might  then  be 
admitted  with  absolute  safety,  for  no  legal  argu- 
ment could  emasculate  such  an  amendment.    Big- 
amy and  polygamy  would  then  be  federal  crimes; 
and  no  marriage  would  be  valid,  or  its  issue  legit- 
imate or  capable  of  inheritance  ad  intestaiOy  unless 
the  marriage  had  been  contracted  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  a  federal  statute.    Growth  of 
population,  wealth  and  culture  in  Utah  would 
only  increase  the  force  of  the  influences,  material 
and  m9ral,  which  would  aid  the  amendment  to 
enforce  itself.    This  remedy,  succeeded  by  the 
immediate  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state,  seems  to 
the  writer  the  only  remedy  for  polygamy  in  the 
territories  which  holds  out  a  fair  promise  of  final 
and  permanent  success.    It  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses  of 
.  congress,  or  simple  majorities  backed  by  the  pres- 
ident, might  force  free-love  on  the  United  States. 
But,  if  that  time  should  ever  come,  all  would  be 
lost;  and  our  posterity  would  be  too  busily  en- 
^ged  in  guarding  fundamental  interests  to  have 
time  to  spare  for  Utah.    The  danger  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  is  only  one  of  a  class 
•of  dangers  which  a  democratic  republic  must 
meet  and  surmount  or  die.  —  The  Mormon  Hier- 
.€trehy.    Federal  officials,  who  have  honestly  en-, 
deavored  to  execute  federal  laws  in  Utah,  are  al- 
most unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  greater  danger 
than  polygamy  is  in  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  sup- 
ported by  the  immense  resources  of  rigidly  ex- 
acted tithes,  bulwarked  by  the  fanatical  obedience 
^f  the  people,  and  willing,  if  it  could  see  its  way 


clear,  to  turn  secret  into  open  rebellion.  Gov- 
ernor Murray,  late  in  1888,  gave  very  forcible 
expression  to  this  view  in  a  newspaper  interview, 
and  urged  strongly  that  the  whole  territory  should 
be  placed  under  an  absolute  military  despotism 
until  the  hierarchy  should  be  crushed  out.  One 
who  has  nqt  been  upon  the  spot  must  speak  with 
diffidence  upon  such  a  subject.  But,  from  all  the 
information  open  to  reach,  it  seems  probable  that 
this  view  is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  unsuc- 
cessful contest,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  is  conditioned  by  that  of  Mormon  po- 
lygamy in  the  following  fashion.  —  Polygamy 
seems  to  be  primarily  purposed  to  make  the  Mor- 
mons a  "  peculiar  people,"  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
homogeneity  which  the  other  elements  of  their 
"faith"  will  not  supply,  and  thus  to  secure  an 
obedience  founded  on  failh  rather  than  on  force. 
Secondarily,  it  has  divided  the  Mormon  leaders 
into  polygamists,  witli  church  ambitions,  and 
monogamists,  with  political  ambitions.  To  the 
polygamists  are  given  the  present  and  future 
honors  of  the  church,  and  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  managing  an  enormous  church  revenue,  with- 
out responsibility  of  accounting,  except  to  the 
hierarchy.  To  the  monogamists  are  assigned  the 
present  political  honors  of  the  territory,  and  the 
future  political  honors  of  the  possible  state.  It 
is  phiin,  from  the  results  of  the  Edmunds  act, 
that  the  monogamists,  though  ^t  present  of  a 
humbler  rank,  are  not  only  important,  but  abso- 
lutely essential,  to  the  polygamists.  Without  the 
political  auxiliaries,  the  hierarchy  would  be  pow- 
erless; with  them,  it  can  endure  patiently,  labor, 
and  wait  with  hope.  To  cut  off  the  political  aux- 
iliaries would  be  to  cut  off  hope.  It  seems  to  the 
writer,  then,  that  the  mistake  has  been  in  aiming  all 
operations  at  the  polygamists,  whUe  every  blow 
fell  harmless  on  the  monogamous  shield  before 
them.  The  tnie  policy  would  be  to  strike  at  the  mo- 
nogamists, to  push  them  into  a  compulsory  choice 
between  their  allies  and  their  own  hopes  of  polit- 
ical preferment.  What  blow  would  do  so  more 
effectually  than  the  passage  of  the  marriage  and 
divorce  amendment,  followed  by  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  state?  If  a  record  of  conviction  for  big- 
amy, or  for  aiding  a  bigamous  marriage,  is  to  be  a 
bar  to  office-holding,  to  citizenship,  and  even  to 
voting,  how  long  will  political  leaders,  in  the  hot 
conflicts  of  real  state  politics,  hold  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  can  not  even  provide  them  with  votes  ? 
Whichever  side  the  church  takes,  it  must  bring 
votes  in  its  hands.  Mormonism  is  a  democracy 
of  revelation,  in  which  a  revelation  is  tested  by 
its  general  acceptance.  A  new  monogamous  rev- 
elation would  thus  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
gift  of  statehood,  if  we  could  give  it  safely;  and 
such  a  revelation  would  only  result  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Mormons  as  a  "  peculiar  people," 
and  the  downfall  of  the  hierarchy.  Separate  the 
political  monogamists  from  the  ecclesiastical  po- 
lygamists by  the  marriage. and  divorce  amend- 
ment; fling  the  apple  of  discord  among  them  by 
granting  statehood  and  introducing  state  politics; 


of  the  problem  of  polygamy,  and  that  they  stand 
or  fall  together.  —  It  is  not  intended  to  make  po- 
lygamists  and  ecclesiastical  leaders  exactly  coin- 
cident classes.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 
are  certainly  monogamists,  but  they  are  excep- 
tions. —  Authorities  will  be  found  under  Mor- 
mons. See  9  8tcU,  at  Large,  458  (act  of  Sept.  9, 
1860);  Fisher's  Trial  €f  the  ConUUutian,  178. 

Albxandeb  Johnston. 

UTILITY.  This  word  has  the  same  meaning 
in  politico-economic  language  as  in  the  usual 
vocabulary.  What  it  designates,  in  things,  per- 
sons or  acts,  is  the  power  they  have  of  rendering 
us  some  service,  the  service,  for  instance,  of  spar-^ 
ing  us  certain  privations,  inconveniences  or  suffer- 
ing, or  of  procuring  for  us  satisfactions  and  enjoy- 
ments. Economists,  however,  employ  the  word 
in  the  plural,  when,  instead  of  considering  utility 
as  an  abstraction,  made  up  of  every  distinct  partic- 
ularity, they  look  upon  it  as  it  exists' in  different 
objects  with  differences  of  nature  and  destination. 
—  The  first  distinction  to  be  made  between  utili- 
ties is,  that  there  are  natural  and  artificial  utilities. 
Natural  utilities  are  those  which  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  existence  without  our  having  to 
do  anything  to  obtain  them.  Such  are  the  utili- 
ties furnished  us  by  the  air  which  surrounds  us, 
by  the  heat  and  light  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
bring  to  us.  These  utilities  are  the  work  of 
nature  entirely.  Nature  makes  them  a  gratuity 
to  us.  Artificial  utilities  are  those  which  we  ob- 
tain only  at  the  price  of  more  or  less  painful 
efforts.  It  is  for  us  to  learn  to  produce  them,  and 
we  never  acquire  their  possession  and  use,  except 
for  some  consideration  or  on  the  performance  of 
certain  services.  —  Political  economy  has  scarcely 
anything  to  do  with  natural  utilities.  It  may  say 
that  they  are  not  all  spread  in  the  same  measure 
over  all  parts  of  the  globe;  that  there  are  no  two  re- 
^imiH  in  which  heat.tho forecM^f  Ihe Timd,  wauror 
nralik'  land,  is  distribuiLHl  m  exactly  like  pmpor- 
MinjA.  iuul  I  bat  fiuch  u  faei  t^xert-m^*  a  DtcesBary  in- 
ilufQco  on  Un.'  niMrlcs  of  llu*  ac^tjvity.  the  fa€jHl3^of 
the  devt^opmenL  and  \\\i\  tlejsUiiy  i^f  the  |>opula- 
riiins  af  tlioj^e  ni^jp^ms  ;  but  bere  ernU  what  po- 
bttrjil  ecmiomy  lian  to  ^ay  aboiil  Ihcm.  We  are 
hme  in  preKenctt  of  a  pht'TJomentm  ti  bose  esaenee 
It  \h  not  glvuu  io  man  ui  cbaiigt\  for  jt  enianate« 
from  hiw.H  over  wliicb  his  vrill  can  not  pf»*isibly 
liit^re  any  efficient  ait  ion.  Every  thing,  oti  the 
uth<T  liEind,  T^'hirb  rf^ates  b>  artiliciid  utililies  Ix-- 
b>np^  lo  Ibt'  domain  i>f  poii ileal  economy,  and 
rliallenjifea  il»  hiveslipitujn,  ^  To  [>r<-idnce  ntUI- 
tii'^i  is  all  Ibat  jt  x^  in  (be  power  of  men  to  do. 
Wbi-n  natun_"  placed  malk^r  at  Ibcir  disposal,  it 
<lid  not  wish  Ibat  I  bey  migbl  bave  iJie  power  to  add 
cine  hitii^de  pariitlc  lo  it.  All  ibey  eim  do  is  to 
rbanjjje  llie  pUiee  of,  to  separate,  lo  combine  and 
U\  Iraowform  tlie  elemenl8  nf  matter  in  ^uch  a  way 
lis  to  cause  tbem  lo  jjcqiiire  [miperties  widcli  they 
do  not  po^Hfi^fe  in  ibeir  raw  hiiitte.    Tbe  lubor  tif 


adapt  them  to  use;  more  than  this,  human  labcH* 
can  not  do.  Nature  has  reserved  creative  power  to- 
itself  entirely;  to  men  it  has  granted  only  the  power 
to  utilize  its  gifts.  —  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
human  labor  can  propose  to  itself  no  end  but  that 
of  producing  utilities.  All  labor  involves  pain 
and  fatigue,  and  no  one  would  surrender  the 
sweets  of  rest  if  he  had  not  in  prospect  the  com- 
pensation which  is  the  reward  of  labor.  But 
there  is  no  work  which  can  reap  reward  unless  it 
produces  fruits  endowed  with  some  quality.  Mis- 
takes may,  indeed,  be  made  in  this  respect;  it  may^ 
be,  that,  from  ill-advised  endeavors,  the  result» 
which  the  men  who  made  them  promised  them- 
selves may  not  come;  but  these  are  mere  accidents. 
In  the  normal  state  of  things,  there  is  no  labor 
which  has  not  the  production  of  pretty  manifest 
utilities  for  its  object,  utilities  sufficiently  desired 
by  others  to  make  the  advantage  of  disposing  oi 
them  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  necessary  to> 
the  obtainment  of  them.  —  In  proportion  as 
nations  become  enlightened  and  wesdthy,  they 
strive  to  produce  utilities  more  diverse  and  in* 
greater  numbers.  After  those  utilities  which  serve- 
to  satisfy  the  principal  necessities  of  life,  they 
create  others  which  answer  only  factitious  wants 
and  tastes,  which  grow  more  and  more  elegant 
and  refined.  It  is  the  eternal  task  of  nations  to* 
seek  for  and  endeavor  to  obtain  all  that  can  add 
to  the  well-being  already  acquired,  to  the  satisfac- 
tions already  enjoyed;  and  the  better  they  accom- 
plish this  task,  the  higher  is  the  degree  of  pow- 
er and  prosperity  which  they  attain. — Artificial 
utilities,  those  which  are  the  fruit  of  man's  own 
labor,  have  given  rise  to  distinctions.  At  first 
they  were  divided  into  material  utilities  and  im- 
material utilities.  The  former  are  those  utilities 
which  man  commtmicates  to  matter,  which  he 
fixes  and  incorporates-  in«  matter  either  by  chang- 
ing its  place  or  £omn;:  the*  latter  are  those  which 
do  nut  asKUjne  a  lonn.  dthor.  tanmble  or  pondpr- 
able.  Tbe^e  latter  again-  have  been  diii  idi.xi  ini-tv 
two  categories.  To  Uie  first-  of  tb»^e  nite^*^rtt> 
Udongi^uch  ut  ill  ties  as  ara  iuoorpora  ted  iu  p  r^-^uA, 
and  fit  tbera  to  render  services  lo  them^Jvi-.-*  or  u> 
others,  rt  jlities  uttacUeJi  tn  talent,  tf *  Inf oniiatk>Q 
or  knowledge,  are  of  tliis  kind,  u»  are  altiia  utililiei 
whDse  use  is  tenefleeat  tun  I  proliiiibk.  To  Uifr 
second  category  belong  CltciseiKlliiit'^  whldi  vm$r 
nate  from  ^r vices  and  a€l«  that  prtxluci^  ih> 
cbange  in  the  i>rfMiucUve  capMcity  of  prr^Aoim  or 
in  tbe  condition  of  tJdngn.  Of  thU  latter  kfiid 
are  the  ufiiilies  which  penult  timw  fht*  labor  ul 
judges,  ioldiers,  public  fujitlionariw.  plijskian». 
lawyers,  tntiAlciiuis  and  actors.  Tbcsu  iatlllt)» 
may  answer  to  very  real  aociftl  want^:  Iml  ItHf 
Jmvo  not,  at  least  in  appeHranee,  dlrtx^Uy  wptth 
dnctive  effects;  neither  an*  they  itn^rplible  of 
accunHilation  or  duration.  —  Utility  Ms  pmdurcd 
under  forms  so  diverse  tMt  it  would  be  tm^  l» 
add  to  I  be  numtx^r  at  thfse  ckisUefllSuos  and  10^ 
establish  new  subilivisiQiifi  amcnw  that),     B«tt  II 
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8  in  yiew  of  the  correlations  and  affinities  wliicli 
tzist  between  utility  and  wealth  that  the  daaaifl- 
ations  we  have  made  have  been  admitted;  and 
he  ideas  or  notions  to  which  they  answer  merit 
erious  attention.  The  term  utility  is  a  generic 
)ne;  and  everything  which,  it  matters  not  by 
vfaat  way  or  in  what  manner,  has  the  power  of 
atisfying  our  wants  or  relieving  our  sufferings,  of 
x>ntenting  our  desires,  or  contributing  to  our 
>leasure,  possesses  the  quality  characterized  by 
he  term  utility.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
wealth  is  a  more  restricted  one.  Although  there 
»n  be  no  wealth  whose  basis  is  not  utility,  utility 
Jone  does  not  suffice  to  constitute  wealth;  it  con- 
titutes  wealth  only  by  allying  itself  in  things  to 
«rtain  qualities  of  a  particular  order.  Most  as- 
uredly  natural  utilities  are  indispensable  tons; 
mt  as  every  one  uses  these  utilities  at  pleasure, 
\nd  gathers  them  without  cost  of  any  kind,  and  as 
hey  are  not  susceptible  of  private  appropriation, 
t  would  be  wrong  to  apply  the  term  wealth  to 
hem.  What  constitutes  wealth  is  exehangeabiU- 
y,  it  is  the  value  things  owe  to  the  possibility  of 
irocuring  us,  by  our  delivering  them  to  others, 
his  quantity  or  that  of  other  things.  All  econo- 
aists,  however,  do  not  admit  that  exchangeable 
ttility,  or  utility  having  a  price,  is  sufficient  to 
;ive  things  the  name  of  wealth;  they  claim,  that, 
D  order  that  that  name  should  properly  belong  to 
he  things  in  which  this  utility  is  to  be  met  with, 
hese  things  should,  besides,  be  susceptible  of  ac- 
!umulation  and  duration;  in  other  words,  that 
hey  should  exist  under  a  material  form.  It  is 
lasy  to  see,  that,  according  to  the  definition  given 
o  the  word  wealth,  the  number  of  utilities  which 
s  admitted  to  constitute  a  part  of  it,  must  increase 
nr  decrease,  and  that  the  classification  adopted  by 
ome  writers  should  not  be  adopted  by  others. 
3e  this  as  it  may,  the  question  of  inunaterial 
iroducts  and  unproductive  labor  is  the  one  that 
uggests  itself  <i  propo9  of  utilities.  Of  artificial 
itilities,  there  are  some  which  are  not  convert- 
id  into  material  wealth  or  into  the  means  of  pro- 
lucing  material  wealth ;  such  utilities  are  con- 
idered  by  some  writers  as  unproductive;  and,  in 
he  eyes  of  these  writers,  the  labor  to  which  the 
Itilities  Just  referred  to  is  due  is  in  as  much  dis- 
favor as  sterile  labor.  Whatever  the  distinctions 
bat  may  be  established  among  the  different  kinds 
>f  utility,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  can 
>e  any  utilities  which  do  not  contribute  more  or 
ess  actively  to  the  production  of  all  the  others. 
\.]1  the  utilities  which  man  succeeds  in  realizing 
lave  the  same  destination,  the  improvement  of  his 
ot;  they  all  assist  one  another,  combine  with  one 
mother,  and  mutually  fecundate  one  another,  in 
luch  a  way  that  those  least  material  are  as  much 
IS  the  others  essential  to  the  formation  and  accu- 
nulation  of  wealth,  and  serve  as  much  to  produce 
t.  —  Take  wealth  in  the  form  under  which  that 
lame  can  be  least  denied  it,  the  form  of  utilities 
Ixed  and  incorporated  in  material  objects :  such 
wealth  can  be  produced  only  with  the  aid  and 
incurrence  of  immaterial  utilities.    It  is  intel- 


lectual conceptions  that  the  workman  realizes  in 
his  action  on  matter ;  it  is  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  that  decides  the  success  of  his  work;  and 
the  more  precise  and  extensive  this  knowledge  is, 
the  more  fruitful  are  his  efforts,  and  the  more  do 
these  efforts  increase  the  things  they  are  intended 
to  produce.  But  in  what  does  knowledge  consist 
if  not  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind?  And  is  it 
not  certain  that  the  nations  which  possess  roost 
knowledge  are  those  which  obtain  material  wealth 
in  greatest  abundance?  Assiu^ly  nothing  is  more 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  material  wealth 
than  the  formation  and  acciunulation  of  the  capi- 
tal the  employment  of  which  that  production  ne- 
cessitates. But  it  is  to  the  action  of  utilities  of 
the  moral  order  that  the  creation  of  cdpital  is  due. 
It  is  love  for  one's  family,  temperance,  economy, 
and  care  for  the  future,  which  determine  or  per- 
mit the  making  of  savings.  If  these  qualities 
were  wanting,  no  one  would  lay  by,  in  order  to 
reap  a  remote  advantage  from  them,  resources 
whose  consumption  would  increase  the  well-being 
of  the  present;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
countries  in  which  these  qualities  are  found  are 
always  those  in  which  capital  continually  extends 
its  conquests  and  increases  wealth  most  rapidly.— 
Many  economists  admit  rightly  that  the  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  constancy  of  artisans  and  workmen 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  as 
the  tools,  machines  and  instruments  which  they 
use.  Doubtless  these  kinds  of  utilities  contrib- 
ute powerfully  to  the  formation  and  increase  of 
wealth;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  production 
of  material  wealth,  there  are,  however,  between 
them  and  the  utilities  which  become  incorporated 
in  persons,  differences  only  as  to  the  modes  in 
which  their  action  respectively  becomes  manifest. 
And,  in  fact,  that  labor  may  produce  wealth,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  it  be  enlightened,  active  and  in- 
telligent; it  is  further  necessary  that  those  who 
perform  it  be  certain  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
endeavors.  But  it  is  to  insure  this  very  certainty 
that  the  work  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  even  of 
armies,  is  intended;  and  such  is  the  utility  which 
results  from  the  performance  of  such  work.  If 
the  laborer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant 
display  all  the  activity  of  which  they  are  capable; 
if  they  make  savings  in  order  to  extend  the  field 
of  their  operations;  if  they  seek  for  and  apply  to 
production  better  and  better  processes,  it  is  only 
because  they  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  serv- 
ices of  all  those  who  are  charged  with  guarantee- 
ing the  security  of  person  and  property.  The 
utility  produced  by  the  prosecution,  sentencing 
and  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,does 
not  vanish,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  acts  in  which 
it  is  embodied ;  on  the  contrary,  it  continues  to 
subsist  in  the  minds  of  all,  intimidating  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  demonstrating 
to  others  that  neither  violence  nor  spoliation  can 
attack  them  unpunished,  and  that  they  may  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  work  in  security.  We 
have  seen  the  services  rendered  by  the  agents  of 
authority  cease  to  keep  their  habitual  course;  and. 
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at  that  very  instant,  we  witnessed,  too,  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  affected  by  languor  and  dtsoour- 
agement;  so  true  is  it  that  in  the  kind  of  utility 
which  these  services  produce,  is  to  be  found  the 
most  indispensable  stimulant  to  the  success  and 
energy  of  industrial  labor.  —  We  may  boldly  as- 
sert, that  nothing  which  is  useful,  nothing  which 
serves  to  enlighten  minds,  to  quicken  the  moral 
sense,  to  propagate  healthy  habits,  or  to  guarantee 
peace  and  security  among  a  people,  can  be  with- 
out effect  on  the  success  of  the  efforts  employed 
in  producing  material  wealth.  Those  immaterial 
utilities  even  which  seem  the  least  productive; 
those  even  the  obtaining  of  which,  according  to 
eminent  economists,  instead  of  making  nations 
richer  in  material  products,  impoverish  them  to 
the  amount  of  the  sum  total  of  material  products 
consumeii  by  the  men  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  public,  contribute  their  share  to  the  formation 
of  wealth  ;  so  ^rue  is  this,  that  the  formation  or 
production  of  wealth  would  become  impossible  if 
the  immaterial  utilities  above  referred  to  were 
either  entirely  wanting  or  not  to  be  found  in  the 
proportion  required  by  the  wants  which  they  serve 
to  satisfy.  —  We  have  still  to  examine  one  other 
correlation  of  utility  with  wealth.  It  is  certain 
that  utility  is  a  necessary  condition  to  wealth.  A 
product  incapable  of  rendering  any  service  what- 
ever, unfit  for  any  use,  would  find  no  one  willing 
to  give  anything  whatever  for  it;  it  would,  conse- 
quently, be  wanting  in  all  exchangeable  value, 
that  is,  in  the  quality,  lacking  which,  it  could  not 
become  jivealth.  This  constant  association  of 
wealth  and  utility  could  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion; and,  therefore,  many  writers  supposed  that 
there  must  exist  between  them  relations  such  that 
the  one  might  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  other. 
Although  this  error  is  refuted  in  the  article 
Value,  we  can  not  pass  it  over  in  silence  here. 
Although  the  utility  inherent  in. things  depends, 
so  far  as  the  estimate  made  of  it  is  concerned,  on 
circumstances  momentarily  variable,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain,  looked  at  from  the  general  point  of 
view,  that  it  has  its  measure  marked  by  the  spe- 
cies of  wants  to  which  it  relates.  Thus,  that 
utility  exists  in  the  highest  degree  in  those  things 
which  supply  the  prime  necessities  of  life,  neces- 
sities which  must  be  provided  for  under  pain  of 
inevitable  death.  It  exists,  in  an  inferior  degree 
only,  in  the  things  which  merely  serve  to  defend 
us  against  privations  and  sufferings  which  do  not 
jeopardize  life,  and  in  a  degree  still  lower  in  those 
things  whose  use  has  no  effect  but  to  procure  us 
pleasure  or  amusement.  This  gradation  of  ulili- 
ities,  based  on  the  very  nature  of  the  evils  or  perils 
attached  to  the  non-satisfaction  of  the  wants  which 
they  enable  us  to  satisfy,  is  simple  and  easy  to  un- 
derstand. There  is  no  one  who  does  not  recog- 
nize and  assert  that  utility  is  much  greater  in  the 
alimentary  substances,  without  which  we  would 
have  to  suffer  the  deadlj^  pangs  of  hunger,  than 
in  the  products  to  which  we  owe  enjoyments,  the 
privation  of  which  would  be  attended  by  neither 
pain  nor  harm.  —  But  if  utility  finds  its  measure  in 


the  greater  or  leaser  absolute  ezigeiicj  of  the  i 
of  our  nature,  that  measure  is  far  from  bein^  foond 
again  in  the  value  itself  of  the  things  we  maj  use, 
and  far  from  contributing,  acoordiii^  to  their  de- 
gree of  distinction,  to  make  those  things  inte^ni 
parts,  more  or  less  conaiderable,  of  public  or  pri- 
vate wealth.     It  Is  in  vain  that  the  bread  whkk 
nourishes  ua  and  the  woolens  that  cover  us  are  of 
prime  necessity  to  us :  that  does  not  pverent  aa 
object  which,  at  best,  is  good  only  to  relieve  fors 
moment  the  ennui  of  the  person  who  buys  it.  be^ 
ing  paid  for  at  a  price  infinitely  higher.     The  res- 
son  of  this  Is,  that  there  are  men  rich  enoogh  to 
give  full  rein  to  tastes  and  desires  which  others  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  or  can  not  satisfy.     Those  to 
whom  it  is  easy  to  provide  for  the  most  easentiBl 
wants  of  life,  think  of  procuring  all  the  enjor- 
ments  compatible  with  the  size  of  their  fortune. 
It  is  not  enou^  for  them  to  be  well  fed,  comfort- 
ably lodged  and  warmly  clothed;  they  olfer  in- 
cense to  pleasure,  and  seek  it  in  everything.    Tber 
must  have  things  which  charm  the  eye,  wfaidi 
afford  them  delicate  impressions  and  aensalioofi, 
whose  possession  flatters  their  vanity.'  which  some- 
times borrow  all  their  attraction  only  from,  a  fancy 
or  from  ^e  caprice  of  a  moment;  and  the  value 
conferred  on  these  objects  by  what  those  who  de- 
sire them  are  willing  to  give  in  exchange  for  them, 
assures  to  them,  among  things  considered  wealth, 
a  much  greater  place  than  they  would  occupy  if 
nothing  but  the  quantum  of  real  utility  they  con- 
tain were  taken  into  considenUion.  — It  is  oaiy 
when  the  products  indispensable  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  wants  of  existence  are  lacking  that  the 
utility  which  they  contain  makes  its  empire  feh, 
and  becomes  the  dominating  principle  of  their 
value.    When  the  things  which  can  be  dtapensed 
With  without  peril  or  injury  cease  to  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  qiuintity,  fewer  of  them  are  bought, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  them  has  its  limit  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  those  who  ask  to 
acquire  them.    The  same  is  not  the  case  with 
those  whose  use  no  one  can  give  up  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  death.    In  times  of  famine  men 
dispute  the  means  of  subsistence  with  one  another. 
The  rich,  to  procure  bread,  sell  everything  which 
ministers  only  to  their  pleasure.    The  poor  despoil 
themselves  of  their  furniture,  their  clothing  and 
their  shoes.    People  must  then  perish  or  assuage 
their  hunger:  each  sacrifices  to  the  first  of  all 
wants,  that  of  self-preservation,  everything  which 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  that  want.    Sueh  cases 
present  themselves  in  besieged  cities  when  their 
stores  are  exhausted,  and  in  deserts  when,  de- 
voured by  thirst,  the  merchants  crossing   them 
give  for  a  few  drops  of  water  the  treasures  carried 
by  their  camels.    But  in  the  normal  condition  of 
things,  when  all  kinds  of  utility  are  to  be  found  in 
their  customary  proportion,  their  particular  desti- 
nation or  quality  has  no  influence  on  the  value  at 
which  they  figure  in  exchanges  or  at  which  they 
are  estinmted  in  the  sum  total  of  wealth.     What 
operates,  then,  across  the  variations  in  price  due  to 
the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand,  is  the 
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xamountof  the  cost  of  production  of  each. — These 
•considerations  sufflce  to  show  in  what  the  correla- 
tion which  exists  between  utility  and  wealth  con- 
sists.   If  value  attaches  to  things  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  be  gifted  with  the  utility  which 
4ilone  has  the  power  to  render  them  exchangeable, 
the  value  in  attaching  to  them  by  no  means  takes 
for  its  measure  the  character  of  that  utility.    It  is 
the  quantity  of  other  things  which  each  of  them 
I)ermits  us  to  obtain  that  determines  its  value;  and 
-a  precious  stone,  a  pearl  or  a  jewel  which  serves 
«only  to  adorn  the  lady  who  wears  it,  has,  with 
.like  weight  and  quantity,  a  thousand  of  times  the 
value  of  the  wheat  or  fuel  without  which  we 
:  should  fall  victims  of  hunger  or  cold,  but  which 
« costs  little  to  produce,  abounds  in  the  markets, 
.  and  sometimes  has  to  wait  for  purchasers.  —  To 
resume.    Nature  gratuitously  gives  up  to  men 

•  certain  utilities  which  all  enjoy  equally;  it  im- 
X)oses  on  them  the  necessity  of  creating  the  others. 

'Their  labor  can  produce  only  artificial  utilities, 
:  and  never  has  any  end  but  to  produce  such  util- 
ities.   The  utilities  which  human  labor  obtains 
.are  of  various  kinds:  some,  becoming  fixed  and 
incorporated  in  matter,  communicate  to  it  the 

•  qualities  which  constitute  wealth;  the  others  are 
not  realized  under  a  material  form;  they  attach  to 
the  persons  of  men,  fitting  them  to  render  services 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  or  they  attach  "to  acts 

•  or  services  the  performance  of  which  has  for  effect 
to  insure  to  the  individuals  or  nations  to  whom 
they  belong,  satisfactions,  advantages  or  guaran- 
tees, the  absence  of  which  would  infallibly  react 
in  an  injurious  manner  on  their  interests  and  on 
their  well-being.  It  must  be  remarked,  that,  al- 
though immaterial,  these  utilities  contribute  act- 
ively to  the  formation  as  well  as  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  products  which  constitute  material 
wealth;  from  which  it  follows,  that,  even  consid- 
•ercd  solely  in  their  relations  to  that  wealth,  the 
labor  by  means  of  which  it  is  obtained  has  a  char- 
acter of  productiveness  not  less  real  than  the  labor 
which  acts  more  directly  on  matter  itself. — Utility 
is  one  of  the  constituent  conditions  of  wealth; 
it  is  inseparable  from  wealth,  but  can  not  furnish 
a  measure  of  wealth.  The  utility  inherent  in 
things  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  wants  to 
which  they  are  fitted  to  give  satisfaction  are  more 
urgent  and  intense;  the  wealth  inherent  in  things, 
on  the  contrary,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 

.  cost  of  production  of  the  latter  is  greater. 

HiPPOLTTE  Passy. 

UTOPIA  (from  the  Greek,  ov  ronoi,  that 
which  exists  in  no  place,  nowhere).  The  word  is 
the  invention  of  Thomas  More;  the  title  given  by 
him  to  one  of  his  works  which  soon  became  cele- 
brated ;  but  the  thing  is  much  older  than  the  name. 
By  Utopia  is  meant  a  certain  organization  of  soci- 
ety and  of  the  state,  to  which  imagination  and  the 
spirit  of  system  contributes  not  most  but  every- 
thing, without  examining  whether  it  is  realizable 
in  a  given  place  or  time,  and  without  investigating 
^whether  or  not  it  is  compatible,  even  in  a  general 


way,  with  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
human  nature.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the 
Utopia  necessarily  changes  character  according  to 
the  system  which  produces  it.  And,  in  fact,  there 
are  religious  Utopias  and  philosophical  Utopias ; 
idealistic  and  sensualistic,  sensual  and  even  mate- 
rialistic Utopias.  Lastly,  there  arc  Utopias  which 
have  their  origin  in  pantheism;  and  this  is  true  of 
the  greater  number  of  Utopias.  The  pretension  of 
Gregory  VII.  to  make  Christendom  a  republic  en- 
tirely subject,  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual, to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  holy  see;  a 
pretension  afterward  developed  in  a  systematic 
form  by  the  great  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  is  a  religious  Utopia. 
The  republic  of  Plato  is  a  philosophical,  and, 
moreover,  an  idealistic  Utopia.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  observe  the  inspiration  of  sensualism  in 
the  doctrine  of  Fourier,  the  inspiration  of  mate- 
rialism in  the  "  Leviathan  "  of  Hobbes,  and  in  the 
"Positivist  Catechism"  of  Auguste  Comte,  and 
that  of  pantheism  in  the  reveries  of  Campanella 
and  Saint-Simon.  The  Utopia  is,  therefore,  differ- 
ent from  the  ideal,  although  the  ideal  may  some* 
times  be  found  in  the  Utopia.  The  ideal  which 
applies .  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  individual, 
raises  us  above  what  we  are,  to  show  us  what  we 
should  be,  and,  therefore,  can  be.  The  Utopia 
deceives  us  in  regard  to  both,  by  placing  before 
our  eyes  a  chimerical  goal,  which  may  at  the  same 
time  be  a  type  of  debasement  and  servitude;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  create  a  new  form  of  society,  with- 
out concerning  ourselves  with  the  government 
adapted  to  it,  and  the  best  suited  to  preserve  it. 
We,  therefore,  can  not  admit  the  distinction  made 
by  some  publicists  between  the  social  Utopia  and 
the  political  Utopia.  Every  Utopia  is  necessarily 
both  political  and  social.  —  The  age  of  Utopias  does 
not  begin,  as  is  generally  supposed,  with  Plato; 
it  is  much  more  remote.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  demonstrate  that  the  republic  of 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  may  represent  it  to  our- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  institutions  and  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Mosaism),  was  in  great 
part  a  Utopia  which  was  never  realized;  that  that 
sacerdotal  race,  a  people  of  jnietie,  who  acknowl- 
edged no  sovereign  but  God,  never  existed;  that 
the  periodical  restoration  of  inheritances  to  their 
primitive  boundaries  and  of  slaves  to  liberty,  any 
more  than  the  perfect  equality  of  fortunes,  was 
never  put  in  practice.  But  we  are  quite  willing 
to  accept  as  the  extreme  bound  of  antiquity  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Even  in  that  history 
Plato  is  not  the  first  utopist.  Aristotle  (*  *  Politics, " 
book  ii.,  ch.  v.,  vi.)  introduces  us  to  two  utopists, 
more  ancient  than  Plato,  one  of  whom,  Phaleas  of 
Chalcedon,  gave  social  order,  as  its  principle,  the 
most  perfect  equality,  and  the  other  of  whom,  a 
celebrated  architect  called  Hippodamus  of  Miletus, 
having  introduced  regularity  and  symmetry  into 
the  construction  of  cities,  desired  to  impose  these 
same  qualities  on  the  organization  of  the  state. 
Thus  he  demanded  that  the  citizens,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand,  should  be  invariably  divided 


warriors  and  workmen ;  and  that  a  distuct  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  al- 
lotted to  each  of  these  three  classes.  The  two 
probably  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school, 
which  both  commanded  and  practiced  a  commu- 
nity of  goods.  But  no  one  before  Plato  knew, 
as  well  as  he  did,  how  to  give  a  body  to  these 
imaginary  conceptions,  and  to  make  the  most  of 
them  by  the  graces  of  poetry  and  the  power  of 
dialectics.  We  know  that  he  has  connected  his 
name  with  two  entirely  distinct  Utopias,  one  of 
which  is  developed  in  the  "  Republic,"  and  the 
other  in  the  dialogue  on  the  *'  Laws."  Both,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  avowal,  belong  solely  to  the 
world  of  ideas,  but  the  second  is  nearer  to  reality 
than  the  first.  The  first  has  for  its  object  perfect 
unity,  the  unity  which  consists  in  entirely  melting 
the  existence  of  the  individual  into  that  of  society, 
and  the  real  person  of  the  individual  into  the  ideal 
person  of  the  state;  the  second,  in  default  of 
unity,  is  satisfied  with  equality,  which  is  also  a 
means,  but  an  infericnr  means,  to  hold  together, 
under  the  empire  of  a  common  law,  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  social.  All  the  elements  of 
which  the  two  Platonic  constitutions  are  com- 
posed are  explained,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ex- 
cused, in  these  two  primary  ideas.  Thus,  the 
three  classes  of  citizens,  or  rather  the  three  eastea 
of  the  ''Republic,"  answer  to  the  three  faculties 
of  the  human  soul,  the  magistrates  to  the  intellect, 
the  warriors  to  the  will  or  the  sentiments,  and  the 
laborers  to  the  appetite.  And  because  the  appetite 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  sentiments,  and  the 
sentiments  to  the  intellect,  the  same  hierarchy 
should  exist  in  the  classes  which  represent  them. 
The  most  important  of  these  classes  is,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  class  of  warriors ;  for  the  rdle 
of  the  lowest  class  is  reduced  to  obedience;  and 
the  magistrate  or  philosopher,  once  he  has  per- 
formed his  task,  once  he  has  founded  the  city  on 
the  supreme  laws  of  the  intellect,  has  nothing 
more  to  do.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  the  war- 
riors should  afford  us  the  expression  of  the  ideal 
unity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Hence  the 
community  of  goods  and  women  which  Plato,  by 
restricting  it  to  them,  considers  a  saciifice,  and  not 
a  privilege.  —  It  is  evident  that  in  this  organization 
the  human  person  and  individual  liberty  count 
for  nothing.  They  are  not  quite  so  entirely  anni- 
hilated, but  they  are  still  oppressed  under  the 
regime  of  equality  presented  to  us  in  the  *'  Laws." 
.  For  instance,  the  division  of  the  territory  having 
to  remain  invariable,  it  is  necessary  that  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  fixed  by  Plato  at  6,040  should  be 
invariable  likewise.  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
children  bom  in  excess  of  that  fatal  figure.  They 
will  be  forced  to  emigrate.  Sterile  families  will 
be  obliged  to  complete  their  number  by  adoption. 
The  law  will  see  to  it  that  personal  wealtli  shall  not 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  fortunes.  It  will  tram- 
mel industry,  commerce  and  the  increase  of  capi- 
tal in  such  a  way  that  industry,  commerce  and 


what  concerns  marriage,  the  education  of  children^ 
and  wUls.  It  prescribes,  as  it  did  in  Sparta,  meals 
in  common,  prohibits  travel,  except  in  certain 
cases  of  necessity  or  of  the  public  interest,  sub- 
jects to  the  inspection  of  the  authorities  the  most 
intimate  relations  of  life,  and  lays  down  the  most 
inflexible  rules  for  all  the  occupations  it  is  so  good 
as  to  allow  the  citizens  to  engage  in.  —  Pagaji  an- 
tiquity affords  no  other  examples  of  the  Utopian 
spirit;  for  we  can  attach  no  value  to  a  few  lost 
fragments  like  those  of  Hecateeus  of  Abdera,  of 
Evemenis  and  Theopompus,  which  are  evidently 
only  reminiscences  of  the  ideas  of  Plato;  and,  as 
to  the  ''republic"  of  Cicero,  it  is  less  a  work  of 
the  imagination  and  spirit  of  system  than  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  political  passion;  it  contains  only 
a  partial  apology  for  the  old  institutions  of  the 
Roman  republic.  —  The  middle  ages  bring  us  to 
the  religious  Utopias,  of  which  the  boldest  and 
most  brilliant  is  assuredly  the  Utopia  of  Gregory 
VII.  Universal  theocracy  never  existed  except  in 
the  ambition  of  that  great  pontiff.  The  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  period  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  general  state  of  society,  have  al- 
ways made  it  an  unrealizable  dream.  But  after 
it  had  met  with  the  resistance  of  facts,  the  idea  ol 
Gregory  YII.  entered  the  domain  of*  speculation. 
It  took  possession  of  philosophy  and  theology 
through  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  GUes- 
of  Rome,  and  notably  through  the  De  reffuume 
prindpum  and  the  treatise  De  eeeUsiasUea  potettaie. 
Another  Utopia,  hatched  at  the  same  epoch,  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  savors  per- 
haps as  much  of  philosophy  as  of  religion,  is  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  abb^  Joachim,  and 
which  is  described  in  the  "Eternal  Gospel" 
(UEvangU  dtemei).  Joining  the  pantheistic  prin- 
ciples of  Amaury  de  B^ne  and  of  David  de  Dinant 
to  some  misconstrued  texts  of  the  Gk>spe]s,  the 
adherents  of  this  doctrine  expected  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  of  love  to  succeed  the  Son,  as  the 
Son  had  succeeded  the  Father.  During  this  last 
period  of  our  history,  for  which  the  two  preceding 
periods  had  only  paved  the  way,  all  differenet^s- 
and  inequalities  were  to  disappear  from  the  earth, 
even  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue;  for 
all  the  passions  were  to  be  sanctified;  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit  reconciled  with  one  another,  or 
rather,  confounded  together,  were  to  cease  their 
struggle  for  pre-eminence;  and  the  suppression 
of  war  and  a  community  of  goods  and  of  women 
were  to  make  all  men  one  family.  —  With  the 
renaissance  the  purely  philosophical  Utopia  re- 
appeared; and  it  was  the  minister  of  a  despot^ 
the  chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  Thomas  More, 
who,  in  calling  it  back  to  life,  gave  it  its  real 
name.  Everything  in  Thomas  More's  book  is  not 
chimerical.  It  contains  an  extremely  profound 
and  sensible  criticism  of  the  politics,  the  political 
economy  and  legislation  of  his  time.  And  even 
when  he  seems  to  abandon  himself  to  the  caprice 
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at  his  imagination,  when  with  complaisance  he 
^ves  MB  an  exposition  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
3f  the  country  of  Utopia,  there  is  a  distinction  to 
t>e  made  between  its  political  conception  and  its 
K)cial  organization.  The  former  is  simply  a  rep- 
resentative government,  with  a  leaning  toward  the 
republic,  having  a  senate,  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  president  appointed  for  life,  and  election  to 
ill  the  degrees  of  power,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral. The  latter  is  summed  up  in  communism, 
with  some  of  the  elements  which  subsequently 
served  in  the  construction  of  the  phalanstery  sys- 
tem. This  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the 
[^mmunism  of  Thomas  More  does  not  flow  from 
Lhe  same  philosophical .  system  as  that  of  Plato. 
The  latter  remains  as  much  an  idealist,  even  in  its 
[npst  deplorable  applications,  as  the  former  in- 
clines to  sensualism.  It  is  no  longer  with  a  view 
x>  their  moral  perfection,  but  in  the  interest  of 
their  common  happiness,  that  men,  according  to 
the  English  philosopher,  should  renounce  prop- 
erty. It  is  sufficient  that  this  end  be  proposed  to 
Jiem  for  labor,  grown  both  more  pleasant  and 
more  fruitful,  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  society. 
The  day  in  this  system  was  to  consist  of  only  six 
tiours:  three  hours  before  dinner  and  thtee  hours 
t>efore  supper.  Fatigue  was  to  be  avoided  by 
iiversity  of  occupation;  every  citizen,  exercising 
several  professions  at  the  same  time,  might  alter- 
latively  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  He  would, 
:heref ore,  have  leisure  enough  to  give  himself  up 
JO  all  the  enjo3rments  of  study  and  conversation, 
ind  to  taste  the  pleasures  procured  by  the  fine 
irts.  — Thomas  More,  however,  does  not  carry 
he  illusion  so  far  as  to  believe  that  all  trades, 
Tvithout  distinction,  could  lend  themselves  to  this 
combination.  He  recognizes  that  there  are  rude 
md  repulsive  trades,  which  are  carried  on  only 
from  necessity.  But  these  trades  are  to  fall  to  the 
ot  of  the  public  slaves,  reduced  to  that  condition 
n  expiation  of  their  crimes,  or  purchased  by  the 
itate  in  foreign  countries.  Thus  we  see  the  Uto- 
pian spirit  resuscitating,  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
ianity,  the  institution  of  the  helots.  We  must 
^mark,  however,  that  the  citizens  themselves  are 
lot  treated  much  better.  The  law,  like  the  dis- 
;ip]ine  of  a  barracks,  or  the  rule  of  a  monastery, 
ntervenes  in  all  the  details  of  life.  It  prescribes 
^hat  their  clothing,  their  food,  their  work  and 
'elaxation  shall  be,  and  leaves  not  the  least  place 
'or  freedom  or  intellect.  —  If  Thomas  More  thinks 
ittle  of  liberty,  he  has  at  least  some  regard  for 
norals.  He  respects  marriage,  and,  to  a  certain 
jxtent,  preserves  the  rights  of  conscience  by  basing 
he  national  religion  on  deism.  No  such  consid- 
eration for  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of 
!^ampanella,  which  is  easy  to  account  for,  since 
>antheism  is  its  basis.  Pantheism  confounds  man, 
lature  and  God;  it  does  away  with  the  individual, 
ind  recognizes  only  the  collective  existence  of 
lociety.  This  is  precisely  what  Campanella'does 
n  his  famous  *'  City  of  the  Sun."  All  the  actions, 
ind  even  the  sentiments  and  thoughts,  of  it« 
maginary  subjects,  are  submitted  to  an  absolute 


authority.  The  chief  of  this  solar  people  is  some- 
thing like  the  Supreme  Father  in  the  Saint- 
Simonian  system,  that  is,  he  is  both  a  monarch 
and  an  infallible  pontiff,  a  man  clothed  with  th& 
attributes  of  Qod.  Under  him  are  three  minis- 
ters in  the  departments  of  wisdom,  of  power,  and 
of  love;  and  under  these  three  ministers  are  divers- 
classes  of.  magistrates  set  over  all  the  virtues  and! 
all  the  faculties,  who  assign  to  each  man  his  rank, 
his  task,  and,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  performs  it,  his  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
conmion  goods;  the  community  is  not  here  con- 
founded with  equality.  And  so,  although  women 
are  in  conunon,  they  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  established  by  the  minis- 
ter of  love  affairs,  and  only  on  the  days,  at  the 
hours  and  under  the  circumstances  most  favorable 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  Des- 
potism was  always  dear  to  Campanella.  In  his- 
"Discourse  on  the  Spanish  Monarchy,"  written 
nuiny  years  before  the  **  City  of  the  Sun,"  he 
reaches  this  conclusion:  the  only  and  the  true 
monarch  of  the  world  will  be  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff; all  peoples  will  constitute  only  one  flock  un- 
der the  staff  of  only  one  shepherd;  the  king  of 
Spain  will  play  the  part  of  the  dog  charged  to 
bring  back  to  the  fold  the  sheep  which  have 
strayed  away,  and  to  devour  them  if  they  resist!: 
—  At  the  same  time  that  Campanella  was  takings 
up  the  ideas  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  paving  the  way 
for  those  of  Saint-Simon,  Bacon  waa  writing  his. 
"New  Atlantis";  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we- 
should  concern  ourselves  here  with  that  work,, 
since  it  relates  more  to  the  reformation  and  re- 
organization of  learned  societies  than  to  the  reor- 
ganization and  reformation  of  the  state.  It  offers, 
as  it  were,  an  anticipated  plan  of  the  institute  of 
France.  Hobbes  and  Harrington  had  another 
aim.  It  is  laws  and  institutions  which  they 
pretended  to  make  over  from  top  to  bottom,  aft- 
er a  preconceived  model  which  they  present  us. 
with,  Hobbes  in  the  "Leviathan,"  and  Harring- 
ton in  the  "  Oceana."  Although  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  principles,  since- 
the  former,  in  the  name  of  materialism,  invites 
us  to  servitude,  whereas  the  latter,  appealing  to> 
our  moral  dignity,  urges  us  on  to  the  conquest 
of  liberty,  these  two  writers  have  this  in  common,, 
that  their  views  do  not  extend  beyond  the  domain 
of  politics.  Nevertheless,  both  ai'e  utopists;  for 
the  unity  of  power,  as  Hobbes  conceives  it,  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  which  disposes  of  men's  bodies 
and  souls,  of  conscience  and  interests,  of  religion 
and  of  the  state  alike,  is  not  more  easy  to  realize 
than  the  perfect  equilibrium  between  power  and 
property  which  Harrington  seeks  to  effect,  and 
which  he  bases  on  the  agrarian  law,  as  if  the  agra- 
rian law  was  not  itself  a  source  and  instrument  of 
oppression. —  TheHiitaire  des  Severambes,  by  Denis 
Vayrasse,  containing  only  a  mixture,  without  any 
consistency  (being,  so  to  speak,  only  a  weakened 
echo  of  them),  of  the  two  systems  of  More  and 
Campanella,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of 
Utopias  in  the  seventeenth  century  closes  with  the. 


not  BO  much  with  a  hope  for  the  future  as  with  a 
souvenir  of  the  past.  It  <s  a  classical  reminiscence 
of  the  Arcadia  of  the  poets.  It  transports  us 
among  a  pastoral  people  like  those  who  lived  un- 
der the  fabulous  sceptre  of  Saturn.  It  introduces 
us  to  men  who  have  none  of  the  passions,  and  con- 
sequently none  of  the  vices,  of  humanity;  who 
have  put  everything  in  common,  since  they  pos- 
sess nothing,  and  have  scarcely  any  wants;  and  to 
-children,  enjoying  the  peace  and  innocence  of  their 
tender  years,  while  nature,  like  a  kind  mother, 
relieves  them  of  all  care  and  trouble.  The  Bepub- 
Uque  da  SalenU  unveils  to  us  much  more  clearly 
the  real  thought  of  the  illustrious  archbishop.  It 
]b  the  picture  of  a  people,  who,  with  no  industry 
but  agriculture,  were  able  to  attain  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection  and  happiness.  Population  is 
to  that  people  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  war  the 
source  of  all  misery.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  maxims  which  guided  the  government  of  Louis 
XIY.  But  there  is  something  more  in  Fenelon's 
republic.  It  is,  despite  the  simplicity  of  its  life 
and  customs,  an  aristocratic  state,  the  citizens  of 
which,  divided  into  seven  classes,  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  conditions,  their  occu- 
pations, their  rights,  their  clothing  even,  and  in 
which  the  first  rank  belongs  to  birth.  It  is  the 
ideal  republic  of  Plato  modified  by  Christian  mor- 
als and  by  the  prejudices  of  race  borrowed  from 
feudalism. — The  eighteenth  century,  independent 
•and  fruitful  in  every  other  matter,  was  only  slight- 
ly inventive  in  social  and  even  in  political  Utopias. 
Rousseau  and  Mably  confined  themselves  to  re- 
producing, with  some  necessary  development,  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Theirs  was  a  retrospect- 
ive Utopia.  Morelly,  in  his  Code  de  la  Nature,  is 
-only  Rousseau's  echo,  while  Baboeuf  proposed  to 
•become  Rousseau's  testamentary  executor.  All, 
while  they  never  tired  talking  of  liberty,  succeed- 
•ed  only  in  imagining  a  system  of  slavery  on  the 
foundation  of  demagogy  and  communism.  —  The 
first  half  of  the  present  century  it  is  that  witnessed 
the  birth  of  the  boldest,  the  most  radical  and  the 
most  brilliant  Utopias:  Saint-Simonism,  Fourier- 
ism,  positivist  socialism  and  the  atheistic  theocra- 
■cy  of  Auguste  Comte.  Even  a  summary  exposi- 
tion of  these  different  doctrines  would  carry  us  be- 
yond the  limits  allotted  to  us  here.  (See  Social- 
ism.) But  we  must  remark  at  least,  that,  while 
these  doctrines  are  no  less'chimerical  than  the  ideas 
of  Plato,  of  Thomas  More,  Campanella,  Hobbes 
and  Rousseau,  they  are  not,  at  bottom,  more  lib- 
•eral.  The  tendency  of  Saint-Simonism  is  to  re- 
•establish,  to  the  advantage  of  pantheism,  the  uni- 
versal theocracy  of  Gregory  VII.  He  hands  over 
the  destinies,  not  only  of  the  state,  but  of  human- 


of  human  thought.  There  is  no  refuge  from  this 
universal  despotism,  since  both  property  and  the 
family  have  ceased  to  exist.  Fourierism  also  de- 
stroys these  two  fundamental  institutions:  proper- 
ty and  the  family.  The  former  it  would  replace 
by  shares  of  stock  delivered  by  the  state  to  each  in 
proportion  to  his  labor,  his  talents  and  hiscapitaL 
Of  the  latter,  thanks  to  the  consecration  of  free 
lave,  not  a  trace  would  be  left  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  directly  by  the  establishment  of  despotism, 
but  indirectly  by  license  in  morals  and  the  letting 
loose  of  all  the  passions,  that  Fourier  annlhilats 
liberty.  To  Fourier  man  is  only  a  kind  of  ma- 
chine, of  which  passion  is  the  motive  power,  and 
which,  putting  itself  in  gear  with  an  analogous 
machine,  produces  the  effect  desired  without  its 
knowledge.  He  reaches  fatalism  by  the  way  of 
sensualiam,  and  from  sensualism  he  draws  the 
most  extravagant  and  unclean  ooiisequen<:e8  that 
can  present  themselves  to  human  thought.  Lastly, 
in  the  materialistic  Utopia  of  Auguste  Ck>mte,  the 
priests  of  humanity,  or  rather  of  atheism,  have  a 
power  no  less  exorbitant  than  the  power  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  Supreme  Father.  They  have  the 
right  of  life  and  death  over  all  works  of  the  mind, 
old  and  new,  existing  or  to  come  into  existence. 
They  are  the  absolute  masters  of  public  education 
and  of  the  state  itself.  They  dispose,  besides,  of 
the  honor  of  citizens,  and  regulate  private  life  after 
their  fancy,  leaving  to  the  lay  power  only  the 
looking  after  of  material  interests.  The  proleta- 
riat Ck)mte  makes  a  public  institution.  Me^ofuU 
and  eybetUuUone  he  re-establishes  under  another 
form,  and  extends  them  not  only  to  landed  but  to 
commercial  and  industrial  property.  —  The  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  this  succession  of  chi- 
meras are  these :  that  the  progress  and  perfecting 
of  social  institutions  are  not  sudden  creations,  is- 
suing full-fledged  from  a  human  brain,  and  gov- 
erned by  one  single  idea,  but  the  frujt  of  experi- 
ence and  time,  of  the  thoughts  and  the  efforts  of 
a  long  series  of  generations ;  that  no  society  is 
lasting  or  perfectible  except  the  society  which  tt 
founded  on  the  liberty  which  respects  the  rights 
of  the  mdividual,  and  leaves  him  responsible  for 
his  acts  and  for  the  government  and  use  of  his 
faculties;  that  liberty  is  inseparable  from  property, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  or  supproas 
the  one  without  preserving  or  suppressing  the 
other;  that  liberty  and  property,  in  turn,  si^ypose 
the  moral  dignity  and  the  inviolability  of  the  hu- 
man person.  Utopias  have  this  advantage,  that 
they  bring  these  truths  into  greater  relief,and  com- 
pel the  human  mind  never  again  to  separate  the 
progress  of  the  social  order  from  the  conquests  of 
civil  and  political  liberty.      Adolph  Tklsck. 
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VALUE.  The  notion  of  value  i^  one  funda- 
mental in  political  economy;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  politico-economical  idea  which 
requires  so  much  eifort  of  the  power  of  attention 
and  so  much  patience  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  phenome- 
non to  which  it  relates  is  purely  relative,  and  con- 
sequently difficult  to  characterize.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  Just  and  precise  idea  of  value,  we  must 
therefore  enter  into  explanations  of  some  length.. 
—  The  things  whose  possession  is  necessary,  use- 
ful or  agreeable  to  us,  are  numerous  and  various; 
and  we  can  obtain  those  which  we  ourselves  need 
only  by  parting  with  others  of  which  we  have  the 
disposal  Hence  exchanges,  which,  by  deter- 
mining in  what  quantity  one  thing  is  accepted  or 
delivered  in  return  for  another,  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  a  relation  of  value  among  all  things. 
Can  you,  for  example,  get  one  hectolitre  of  wine 
for  one  hectolitre  of  wheat?  If  you  can,  the  fact 
that  you  can,  assigns  to  these  two  products  their 
relative  value.  They  figure  in  the  exchange  as 
equal  quantities,  and  the  one  has  the  same  value 
as  the  other.  Suppose  that  from  some  cause, 
however,  we  have  to  give,  not  one  hectolitre,  but 
120  litres  of  wheat  for  one  hectolitre  of  wine;  this 
establishes  a  new  ratio  between  the  quantities  ex- 
changed, and  the  values  are  no  longer  the  same. 
The  value  which  the  wheat  possessed  relatively  to 
the  wine  fell  just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  litres  to  be  delivered  in  exchange 
for  one  hectolitre  of  wine;  the  value  of  the  wine, 
on  the  contrary,  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  it  to  be  furnished  in 
order  to  procure  one  hectolitre  of  wheat.  What 
one  of  the  products  has  lost  in  value  the  other  has 
gained,  and  this  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 
What  we  have  Just  said  of  wine  and  wheat,  is  true 
of  all  possible  products.  They  all  give  rise  to  ex- 
changes, and  each  of  them  obtains  a  value  founded 
on  the  quantity  either  of  another  product,  or,  in 
general,  of  the  other  products  for  which  it  can  at 
any  given  moment  be  exchanged.  —  The  advance 
of  civilization  long  since  did  away  with  barter. 
The  more  numerous  and  diverse  products  became, 
the  more  men  realb^  the  necessity  of  choosing 
one  of  them  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange; 
and  coined  money  was  chosen  for  this  office,  be- 
cause it  possesses  certain  qualities  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other.  Money  is  one  of  those 
things  which  men  desire  because  of  the  services 
which  they  render,  and  for  which,  when  in  need 
of  them,  they  give  a  certain  amount  of  other 
things.  This  fact,  while  it  gives  to  money  a  cer- 
tain value  in  each  of  the  other  products,  gives  also 
to  each  of  these  a  value  in  money;  determined  by 
the  amount  which  is  required  to  procure  them. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  money  which  all  these  prod- 
ucts command,  t.  e.,  the  price  which  is  given  for 


them,  oonstttutes  a  eommon  denominator  of  the- 
value  which  they  have  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  prices  to« 
know  their  relative  value.  If  a  hat  is  worth  three 
dollars,  this  price,  compared  with  that  of  sugar,  of 
cloth,  of  a  plow,  or  of  any  object  whatever,  shows 
how  much  of  these  different  products  can  be  ob- 
tained for  it,  and  consequently  what  value  hats* 
acquire  from  the  quantity  either  of  some  particular- 
product  or  of  other  products  in  general  which 
their  possession  confers  the  power  of  acquiring. 
The  existence  of  an  intermediary  which  assures  U> 
the  values  attached  to  the  various  products  a  term 
of  comparison  equally  applicable  to  them  all,  audi 
which  renders  it  easy  to  follow  the  fluctuations  in 
their  values,  is  an  immense  advantage.  But  it  is. 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  prices  and  values 
are  very  distinct  things.  (See  Pbicbs.)  Prices, 
express  only  the  quantity  of  coined  money  which 
each  product  is  worth,  and  this  quantity  is  subject 
to  changes  which  have  their  own  special  causes, 
but  which,  while  they  modify  prices,  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  relation  of  values  that  exists  between 
the  products  themselves..  Thus  w«  see  everything 
in  value  is  relative.  It  is  the  relation  existing 
between  two  things  exchanged,  a  relation  which 
depends  upon  the  respective  quantities  which  each 
must  deliver  to  the  other  in  order  that  the  ex- 
change may  be  made  on  equal  conditions,  a  rela- 
tion of  which  (from  the  very  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions must  be  equal)  one  of  the  terms  (wherever- 
there  is  a  relation,  there  must  be  at  least  two  terms> 
can  not  be  affected  in  any  sense  whatever,  with- 
out the  other  term  being  affected  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  a  contrary  sense.  It  is  essential  that  this 
purely  relative  character  of  value  be  clearly  under- 
stood, if  we  would  not  fall  into  &  multitude  of 
economic  errors,  so  great  a  part  does  value  play 
in  the  speculative  part  of  the  science.  Among  the- 
many  consequences  which  flow  from  the  idea  of 
the  relativeness  of  value,  there  are  two  which  we- 
will  single  out,  if  only  to*  throw,  a  little  more  light 
on  a  subject  naturally  intricate  and  abstract:  one 
is,  that  thwe  are  only  values,  and  there  is  no  such, 
thing  as  a  collective  value,  formed  by  the  union 
of  particular  values,  susceptible  of  division,  degree 
or  measure;  the  other  is,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values..  And  in 
fact,  the  values  in  things  being  only  the  expression 
of  the  quantity  of  other  things  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  them,  it  is  impossible  that 
values  should  increase  in  the  one  case  without 
diminishing  in  the  other.  The  moment  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  more  wheat  in  order  to  have  a 
given  quantity  of  wine,  we  give  less  wine  to  pro- 
cure a  given  quantity  of  wheat.  The  fall  in  the- 
value  of  wheat  produces  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
wine,  and  it  is  thus  in  aU  exchanges.  There  is  no- 
rise  of  values  which  does  not  suppose  a  fall,  and 


free  the  theory  of  value  from  the  complications 
which  rendered  it  uncertain  and  obflcure.  In  vain 
did  the  first  economists  examine  the  question;  they 
did  not  succeed  in  presenting  its  solution  under 
forms  sufficiently  clear  and  precise.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  blame  them  for  this.  To  the  difilculties 
met  with  in  the  analysis  and  definition  of  every 
relation  (ratio),  when  neither  of  its  terms  has  any- 
thing fixed  in  it,  there  were  added  others,  in  the 
•case  of  these  first  economists,  caused  by  the  very 
imperfection  of  the  language  they  were  obliged  to 
use.  In  common  parlance,  the  word  value  had 
different  significations.  It  was  used  indifferently 
to  designate,  at  one  time,  the  degree  of  utility  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  things;  at  another,  the  power  of 
acquisition  which  these  things  possessed  with  re- 
gard to  other  things;  at  another  still,  their  money 
price.  Hence  came,  in  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
word  value,  associations  which  prevented  people 
from  noting  differences  and  distinctions  between 
these  ideas,  without  the  noting  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  reduce  them  all  to  their  essential 
meaning.  —  What  economists  first  thought  of  was 
the  necessity  of  attaching  to  the  word  value  qual- 
ifying terms  intended  to  characterize  each  of  the 
meanings  which  it  owed  to  usage.  The  French 
•economists  of  the  last  century  resolved  to  apply 
the  term  usual  value  (valeur  mueUe)  to  that  quality 
which  gives  things  the  capacity  directly  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  those  who  possess  them,  and  venal 
value  (valeur  v^nale)  to  those  qualities  which  give 
things  that  capacity  only  by  means  of  exchange. 
This  was  the  course  taken  by  Adam  Smith  also. 
What  the  physiocrates  called  usual  value,  he  des- 
ignated as  value  in  use,  and  value  in  exchange 
what  they  called,  less  correctly,  venal  value.  The 
moment  people  introduced  into  science  two  dis- 
tinct meanings  for  the  word  value,  instead  of  re- 
serving it,  as  the  most  eminent  economists  do  now, 
•  to  express  only  the  ratio  of  quantity  between 
things  exchanged,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
use  of  adjectives  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
significations  they  intended  to  give  to  the  word, 
each  time  they  used  it.  But  even  this  care  could 
not  suflJciently  obviate  the  grave  inconvenience 
•of  using  one  and  the  same  generic  term  to  express 
qualities  and  circumstances  which  in  themselves 
have  nothing  in  common.  Conceptions  which 
involved  the  idea  of  value  remained  undecided; 
men's  minds  were  confused  by  applying  the  idea 
of  one  kind  of  value  to  another,  and  the  way  was 
opened  to  confusions  which  seriously  impaired  the 
progress  and  authority  of  the  science.  — It  will  be 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  several  of  these  con- 
fusions by  reason  of  the  place  which  they  occupy 
in  the  writings  of  the  older  economists,  and  which 
they  have  retained  even  in  the  works  of  some  of 
their  successors.  Some  observations  upon  the  most 
serious  of  these  confusions  will  serve,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  guard  us  against  certain  errors  into  which 
it  is  easy  to  fall,  and  on  the  other,  by  showing 
vrhat  value  is  not,  will  make  it  easier  to  perceive 


may  consider  them  as  follows :  the  confiisioii  of 
value  with  price;  the  confusion- of  value  with  cer- 
tain circumstances  by  which  it  is  influenced;  the 
confusion  6f  value  with  wealth;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  last,  confusion  in  the  search  tor  an 
undisGoverable  measure  of  value.  —  It  was  easy, 
and  even  natural,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  confound 
values  and  prices,  since,  considering  them  from 
product  to  product,  the  ones  serve  to  measure  the 
others.    In  the  ordinary  course  of  facts  we  b^^ 
by  exchanging  the  products  which  we  have  to  dis- 
pose of,  for  their  value  in  money,  then  we  give 
the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  other  things 
which  we  wish  to  procure,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  value  in  money  of  these  things  really  ooire- 
sponds  to  their  relative  value.    An  article  that  is 
worth  two  dollars  in  money  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  that  which  is  worth  only  one  dollar,  and 
if  the  exchange  were  made  in  kind,  we  would 
have  to  give  double  the  quantity  of  one  to  obtain 
the  other.    But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  firices 
merely  express  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
quantities  for  which  money,  and  other  products, 
are  reciprocally  placed  in  the  balance,  and  this  re^ 
lation  remains  subject  to  the  empire  of  circum- 
stances which  may  affect  the  disposable  quantity 
of  money.    If  money  is  abundant,  it  will  be  more 
freely  offered  for  each  of  the  products  which  it  is 
used  to  purchase;  then  its  value  decreases,  and 
prices  rise.    If  money,  on  the  contrary,  becomes 
scarce,  less  of  it  will  be  given  in  exchange  for 
other  things  in  commercial  transactions,  its  value 
will  increase,  and  prices,  on  the  contrary,  will  fall. 
Thus,  unlike  values,  which  can  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  simultaneously,  prices,  which  are  the 
simple  results  of  the  comparative  value  of  money 
and  all  other  products  against  which  it  Is  ex- 
changed, undergo  fluctuations  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  they  may  all  rise  or  fall  at  once.    The 
confusion  of  prices  and  values  has  been  the  un- 
fortunate cause  of  rendering  nations  which  were 
not  wanting  in  scientific  worth,  singularly  obscure. 
It  has  led  economists  to  conclude  from  prices  to 
values,  and  from  values  to  prices,  to  suppose  them 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the 
same  accidents,  and  to  attribute  to  the  amount  of 
prices,  an  influence  which  it  should  not  have. 
Hence  proceeded  errors  which  deservedly  esteemed 
economists  have  not  always  avoided,  and  of  which 
the  works  of  Ricardo  himself  afford  but  too  many 
examples.  —  One  of  the  most  frequent  confusions, 
and  one  which,  by  its  generality,  has  proved  much 
more  prejudicial  to  the  science,  is  that  which  con- 
founds value  with  some  of  the  circumstances  that 
concur  in  giving  value  to  things.    This  is  the  Im- 
mediate result  of  the  many  different  acceptations 
given  to  the  word  value.  Writers  employed  the  ex- 
pressions "value  in  use"  and  * 'value  in  exchange"; 
thenceforth  it  was  natural  that  people  ahoukl 
imagine  that  there  must  exist  between  the  two 
kinds  of  value  some  secret  af&nity,  some  link  or 
bond  of  union  covered  by  some  higher  principle. 
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sommon  to  both,  and  they  set  to  work  to  find  that 
principle.  Adam  Smith  believed  he  discovered  it 
in  materiality  and  duration;  Ricardo,  in  labor;  J. 
B.  Say,  in  utility;  others,  in  rarity,  etc.,  etc.  The 
inevitable  consequence  was,  that  they  mistook 
Lhe  very  nature  of  value,  and  forgot  its  origin  and 
character;  and  nevertheless,  among  the  masters  of 
political  economy,  only  a  few  of  the  more  recent 
!iave  succeeded  in  completely  escaping  from  an 
illusion  produced  by  the  use  of  an  inexact  and 
7'icious  terminology. —  The  observations  suggested 
t>y  these  errors  are  applicable  to  all  such  affinity 
except  rarity.  What  is  value?  As  we  have  already 
laid,  it  is  simply  a  ratio  of  quantity  between  prod- 
icts  exchanged,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  can 
not  be  found  outside  of  this  relation.  Doubtless, 
w^hen,  in  order  to  obtain  a  product,  we  consent  to 
^ve  others  which  belong  to  us  in  exchange  for  it, 
^hat  determines  us  to  do  so  is  some  quality  in  the 
product  itself  which  pleases  us,  and  which  is  not 
JO  be  found,  or  which  is  found  only  in  a  smaller 
proportion,  in  those  which  we  give  in  return  for 
t.  This  is  the  reason  for  every  exchange  that  is 
nade :  there  would  be  no  exchange  if  aJl  things 
possessed  the  same  qualities,  and  could  procure  for 
IS  the  same  enjoyments,  and  satisfy  the  same 
TV^ants;  and  it  is  surprising  that  this  simple  remark 
lid  not  suffice  to  prevent  men  from  connecting 
^ith  this  or  that  particular  quality  of  things  the 
principle  of  their  value.  —  There  are  things  which, 
ja  order  to  answer  to  the  wants  in  view  of  which 
we  seek  them,  should  possess  materiality  and 
liiration;  there  are  others  which  must  have  ab- 
lorbed  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  their  making,  and 
>ther8  again  which  must  be  susceptible  of  imme- 
liate  consumption :  we  exchange  them  for  one 
mother  because  our  wants  and  our  tastes  are  differ- 
ent, and  because,  if  to  build  a  house,  we  must  have 
naterials  whose  duration  will  resist  the  ravages 
>f  time;  we  must  have,  in  order  to  feed  ourselves, 
>read  and  meat,  which  do  not  last,  and  for  our 
^creation,  theatrical  representations,  concerts  and 
tmusements,  which  produce  but  a  passing  emo- 
ion.and  leave  no  trace  except  in  our  remembrance. 
—  Utility  is  essential  to  the  value  of  things,  in  this 
general  sense,  that  we  give  nothing  for  any  of 
Jbem  but  upon  condition  of  finding,  in  their  pos- 
lesslon  or  in  the  use  which  we  make  of  them, 
lome  pleasure  or  enjoyment;  it  may  be  well  to 
ecall,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  wants 
vhich  they  are  intended  to  satisfy  has  no  influence 
>n  the  more  or  the  less  of  value  which  attaches  to 
hem.  We  must  first  provide  for  the  most  impe- 
ious  necessities  of  life,  and  obtain  the  means  of 
latisfymg  them ;  but,  this  once  done,  each  one 
akes  into  consideration  other  consumers,  and  this 
^nsideration  is  ampler  in  proportion  as  he  can 
locord  them  more.  The  wants  of  the  intellect  and 
►f  the  heart,  love  of  the  arts,  taste  for  luxury,  the 
>romptings  of  pride  or  vanity— all  concur  in  de- 
ermining  the  esteem  in  which  things  are  held; 
jid  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  pay  for  a 
lower,  or  ribbon,  or  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
dolinist,  for  instance,  a  price  equivalent  to  a  con- 


siderable quantity  of  the  products  without  which 
we  would  have  to  suffer  the  deadly  attacks  of  cold 
or  hunger. — What  gives  at  tim^  an  immense  value 
to  products,  whose  deprivation  causes  neither  in- 
convenience nor  physical  suffering,  is  the  price 
that  is  put  upon  them  by  those  who  are  able  to 
obtain  them,  and  the  sacrifices  men  make  in  order 
to  possess  them.  There  are  men  rich  enough  to 
gratify  their  every  fancy;  and,  no  matter  what  the 
things  which  their  fancy  craves,  these  things  from 
the  moment  they  are  sought  after  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  them,  acquire,  equally  with  other 
objects,  a  real  value,  based  upon  the  amount  of 
other  things  which  men  give  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  Although  there  is  nothing  that  is  indif- 
ferent in  the  feelings  and  tastes  which  dictate  the 
employment  of  wealth,  from  the  standpoint  of 
morality,  of  the  future  and  of  social  progress, 
nothing  can  prevent  the  objects  which  serve  to 
gratify  frivolous  and  even  blamable  desires  from 
having  the  value  of  the  objects  for  which  they  can 
be  exchanged.  —  Among  other  consequences  fol- 
lowing the  opinion  that  value  should  have  a  fun- 
damental principle  in  one  of  the  material  qualities 
inherent  in  things,  there  is  one  consequence  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies,  that  we 
can  not  pass  it  over  in  silence  here.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  it  were  possible  that  immaterial 
things,  acts,  efforts,  services,  which  are  not  real- 
ized under  a  tangible  and  durable  form,  could  have 
a  value;  and  a  goodly  number  of  writers  have  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  The  services  of  govern- 
ments, of  magistrates,  of  the  clergy,  of  physicians, 
and  of  members  of  the  bar;  instruction  given  by 
masters,  professors  and  artists — all  these  and  many 
other  similar  things  have  been  declared  without 
real  value;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
very  evident  that  those  who  felt  the  want  of  these 
services  did  not  hesitate  to  give,  in  order  to  obtain 
them,  large  quantities  of  things  to  which  value 
was  attributed  because  of  their  materiality.  This 
erroneous  opinion  has  now,  however,  but  few  ad- 
herents. It  is  recognized  that  nothing  which  men 
prize  sufficiently  to  give  a  price  for,  can  be  devoid 
of  value,  and  that  those  things  which  are  called 
immaterial  have,  like  all  other  things,  a  value  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  different 
things  which  they  put  those  who  dispose  of  such 
immaterial  products  in  a  way  to  procure  for  them- 
selves. This  error  regarding  immaterial  services 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  question  of  value; 
we  meet  with  it  also  in  essays  upon  production, 
wealth  and  labor.  —  Rarity  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  is  not,  like  materiality,  duration,  labor, 
or  utility,  a  quality  substantially  incorporated  in 
things;  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  disproportion 
between  the  quantity  in  demand  and  the  quantity 
obtainable,  and  it,  therefore,  exercises  an  effectual 
infiuence  on  the  value  of  the  things  of  which  it  is 
either  the  ordinary  or  the  accidental  lot.  What 
causes  rarity  is  the  impossibility  x>f  increasing  a 
thing  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
it;  hence  they  vie  for  its  possession,  and  give  in 
exchange  for  it  a  much  larger  quantity  of  other 


products  which  are  found  in  small  number;  this 
it  is  also  which  for  a  moment  gives  an  extraordi- 
nary value  to  the  most  common  products,  such  as 
wine,  wheat,  wool,  cloth,  or  glass,  when,  by  some 
accident,  the  want  of  them  is  felt.  But  rarity, 
besides  being  at  all  times  an  evil,  is,  like  value 
itself,  only  the  effect  of  a  relation,  and  can  exist 
only  on  condition  that  it  (rarity)  does  not  become 
general.  When  bread  is  more  scarce  than  usual, 
it  acquires  an  increase  of  value,  but  this  increase 
it  acquires  only  because  the  products  given  in  ex- 
change for  it  lose  in  relation  to  it  some  of  their 
own  proper  value,  and  lose  this  only  because  they 
retain  their  accustomed  abundance.  If  they  be- 
came rare  or  scarce  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  bread,  the  relation  between 
the  quantities  exchanged  would  have  suffered 
no  alteration,  and  their  respective  values  would 
have  remained  the  same.  Rarity  acts  only  pri- 
vately, only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain products  in  opposition  to  others;  and  to  ele- 
vate rarity  into  the  dignity  of  the  general  princi- 
ple of  value,  is  to  make  a  strange  mistake;  for  it 
is  evident,  that  if  rarity  extended  at  the  same  time 
to  everything  offered  in  exchange,  its  effects  would 
disappear  immediately.  —  The  confusions  between 
value  and  wealth  do  not  lead  to  consequences  of 
so  much  importance.  They  spring  from  correla 
tions  which  have  a  real  existence,  and  it  is  easy  to 
explain  them.  Private  wealth  is  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  things  of  which  it  is  made  up. 
Lands,  houses,  capital,  merchandise,  in  a  word, 
everything  which  belongs  to  individuals,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  exchange,  and  consequently  possesses 
the  value  resulting  from  the  amount  of  things  of 
another  kind  which  it  can  be  used  to  obtain.  In 
order  to  know,  therefore,  the  amount  of  his  wealth 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  an  individual  to  ascertain 
the  value  in  money,  the  price,  of  each  of  the  things 
which  he  possesses,  and  then  to  compare  the  sum 
of  these  prices  with  what  it  will  enable  him  to 
procure  in  other  things.  But  the  correlation  be- 
tween private  wealth  and  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  which  it  is  made  up,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  real,  positive  and  general  wealth.  This 
latter  constitutes  a  whole,  and  for  want  of  a  term 
of  comparison  (because  it  is  not  exchangeable)  it 
can  not  be  estimated  in  any  manner.  If  the  things 
comprised  in  the  sphere  which  general  wealth  em- 
braces have  all  the  value  which  is  conferred  on 
each  one  of  them  by  it«  particular  power  of  ac- 
quisition with  regard  to  other  things,  the  mmp 
can  not  be  said  of  the  mass^;  for  ih'm  mas^a  iulnnts 
of  no  comparison  which  would  pt^nuit  us  to  assign 
it  a  value,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  lind, 
in  the  variable  relations  of  exeliangu  that  exist 
between  its  constituliv(,f  parts,  an  t'xprctision  whitdi 
would  cover  them  all.  Hence  we  must  have  re- 
course to  circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  ihe 
value  which  the  elements  of  general  wealth  receive 
solely  from  the  exchanges  to  i^iiich  tliey  give  rise* 
if  we  wish  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  wealth  of 


utility  to  expuun  still  more  the  differences  which 
necessarily  distinguish  value  from  wealth.  Wealth, 
taken  in  its  aggregate,  is  the  possession  of  those 
things  by  means  of  which  men  attain  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  their  wants,  and  the  more  abundant 
these  things  are,  the  greater  wealth  is.  Therefore, 
it  is  by  its  ratio  to  the  wants  which  it  is  destined, 
to  satisfy,  that  we  must  estimate  wealth,  and  this 
ratio  can  not  be  affected  by  the  ratios  which  exist 
between  the  things  that  constitute  it.  Not  that 
wealth  can  increase  without  modifying  the  pre- 
existing ratios  of  value.  Wealth  increases  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  efforts  of  labor,  becoming 
more  ingenious  and  more  f  nutf  ul,  produce  a  great- 
er amount  of  some  one  of  those  things  whose  use 
is  either  necessary,  agreeable  or  useful  to  us;  front 
which  it  follows  that  this  thing  offered  and  deliv- 
ered in  exchange  for  others  in  a  greater  quantitj^ 
than  before,  loses  something  of  its  relative  value, 
and  causes  these  other  things  to  gain  in  rehuive- 
value.  Thus  every  advance  in  wealth  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  the  products  which 
it  increases,  and  of  raising  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts on  which  it  has  no  effect.  This  is  an  emi- 
nently beneficial  change  to  the  people  among 
whom  it  takes  place;  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  value  the  change  has  no  effect,  because  the^ 
value  of  each  thing  depends  on  relations  one  of 
whose  terms  can  not  increase  without  the  others* 
decreasing.  —  It  is  so  difficult  for  the  mind  to  see* 
in  value  only  the  effect  of  a  ratio  of  exchange, 
that  for  a  long  time  most  of  the  economists  were 
preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  discovering  some 
measure  for  it.  This  was  a  seeking  for  the  im- 
possible. It  would  have  been  necessary  to  find  a 
value  to  measure  value,  and  where  could  a  value 
be  found  which  was  not  itself  the  result  of  a  ratio, 
and,  because  the  result  of  a  ratio,  as  changeable 
and  variable  as  the  other  values  to  which  it  was 
sought  to  make  it  serve  as  a  comparative  measure 
or  standard?  But  the  search  for  this  measure  of 
value  has  been  so  common  that  we  can  not  pass  it 
over  without  remark.  — Among  the  things  which 
have  attracted  attention  as  specially  fitted  to  serve 
as  a  measure  of  values,  coined  money,  human  la- 
bor and  wheat  have  been  accorded  the  preference. 
But  it  was  not  given  to  any  one  of  the  three  to  act 
as  such  measure  better  than  the  others.  Whea 
money  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  values,  it  was 
indeed  possible  to  find  what  w^as  the  value  in  mon- 
ey of  each  product  at  a  given  moment,  and  thus 
to  find  a  comparative  term  appUrable  to  all  prod- 
ucts; but  it  waa  not  possible  to  discover  in  mt.intv 
itself  a  fixed  value  protected  from  the  variatioai 
which  are  the  effects  of  causes  operating  on  the 
qimniities  of  the  proihitta  wliicU  have  just  eonie 
into  the  market  to  be  exchanged  one  agajp^^t  ihe 
oilier.  It  waM  piain  that  gold  and  silver,  of 
which  money  in  madOt  like  all  other  productf^ 
varied  in  value,  according  to  their  greater  or  1e» 
abundance  in  the  market,  and  that  they  had  a 
very  unequal  power  of  acquisition  at  diffeitiit 
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epodu,  and  were  also  subject  to  the  empire  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  at  one  time  rendered  their  ex- 
traction more  coBtly,  and  at  others  made  their 
consumption  greater  or  more  necessary.  —  And  so 
of  human  labor,  in  which  Smith  had  pUiced  the 
origin  of  value,  and  which  he  had  pointed  out  as 
the  one  thing  which  afforded  its  most  exact  meas- 
ure.   Human  labor  is  unquestionably  an  element 
in  all  production  of  wealth;  but  it  in  no  wise  fol- 
lows that  its  value  is  absolute,  and,  that  in  the 
relation  which  it  holds  to  the  things  against 
which  it  is  exchanged,  it  constitutes  a  term  fixed 
and  constant.    On  the  contrary,  labor  is  more  or 
less  in  demand,  and  is  better  or  worse  compen- 
sated at  different  periods;  this  is  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  frequent  fluctuations  of  wages.  — 
As  to  wheat,  two  reasons  caused  it  to  be  consid- 
ered that  it  might  serve  as  a  measure  of  value. 
One  of  them  was  the  supposition  that  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  must  have  served  at  all  times 
to  satisfy  equal  wants  of  nutrition  per  individual; 
the  other  was  the  supposition  that  alimentary 
products  must  have  preserved,  in  exchanges,  a 
fixed  value,  since  such  products  have  the  power 
always  to  create  for  themselves  the  demand  neces- 
sary to  correspond  to  the  extent  of  their  supply. 
The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  erroneous;  for 
-wheat  is  far  from  having  been  at  all  times  and  in 
the  same  quantity  an  object  of  man's  consump- 
tion; the  second  is  true  only  within  certain  limits, 
and  in  what  concerns  not  any  special  product,  but 
Lhe  aggregate  of  all  the  products  which  minister 
bo  the  wants  of  subsistence.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
value  of  wheat  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  relative 
yne,  dependent  upon  the  action  of  circumstances, 
imong  which  we  may  reckon  the  extension  and 
>rogress  of  agriculture,  and  the  amoimt  of  manu- 
factured products  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged, 
kn  amount  which  tends  to  increase  in  proportion 
IS  the  labor  required  to  produce  them  increases 
a  power  and  skill.  — The  efforts  made  by  econo- 
nlsts  to  discover  a  measure  of  value,  prove  how 
Ilfflcult  it  is  to  disentangle  the  idea  of  value  Itself 
roni  the  complications  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
nd  with  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
lany  writers,  even  of  our  own  day,  have  not  suc- 
eeded  in  doing  so,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite 
[>mparatively  recent  works  in  which  tendencies 
>  suppose  in  things  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
alue  still  subsist.     We  must  of  course  make  due 
lowance  for  the  lack  of  precision  in  the  form 
Elder  which  every  fact  of  relation  manifests  itself 
»  the  mind;  but  even  more  allowance  must  be 
ade  for  the  imperfection  of  the  terminology  in 
le.     80  long  as  the  word  value  is  used  in  differ- 
it  senses,  we  expose  ourselves  to  a  confusion  of 
eas,  and  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  take  a  de- 
ied  stand  in  this  matter.    John  Stuart  Mill  pro- 
mes  to  use  the  word  value  to  express  only  the 
!ect  of  the  relation  in  virtue  of  which  products 
e  bartered  one  for  another,  in  proportion  of  such 
d  such  a  quantity  of  the  one  against  such  and 
ch  a  quantity  of  other  things.    There  is  noth- 
^  more  necessary  in  the  interest  of  science,  nor 
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is  there  anything  easier.  We  have  the  word  price 
to  designate  the  value  of  things  in  coined  money; 
we  have  the  terms  immediate  or  direct  utility,  and 
other  expressions  to  designate  what  is  so  improp- 
erly call^  value  in  use.  It  is  easy  to  reserve  for 
each  thing  an  expression  which  maintains  in  lan- 
guage the  distinction  itself,  the  special  sense  which 
belongs  to  it.  —  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
therefore,  that  through  the  rest  of  this  article  we 
shall  use  the  word  value  only  in  its  real  sense.  It 
shall  be  used  to  express  only  the  quantity  either 
of  a  thing  or  of  the  things  in  general  which  a 
thing  serves  to  obtain;  in  other  words,  the  power 
of  acquisition  which  it  exercises  by  means  of  ex- 
change. —  Upon  what  conditions  may  things  be 
considered  to  possess  value  ?  On  what  foundations 
does  the  property  which  renders  them  exchange- 
able, rest?  What  are  the  circumstances  which  de- 
termine in  what  quantity  one  thing  shall  be  give\^ 
for  another  ?  The  meaning  of  the  word  value  once 
clearly  determined,  these  questions  become  simple, 
and  are  easily  solved.  — First  of  all,  it  is  plain 
that  nothing  is  exchangeable  except  upon  condi- 
tion, first,  of  possessing  qualities  which  render  it 
desirable,  and  second,  of  being  obtainable  only  at 
the  cost  of  some  effort  and  pains.  No  one  gives 
any  of  those  things  which  every  one  may  have 
without  labor,  and  value  belongs  only  to  those 
things  whose  possession  costs  labor  and  fatigue. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  thing  compares 
the  satisfaction  which  it  will  afford  him  with  the 
sacrifices  he  must  make  to  obtain  it,  and  decides 
to  part  with  such  or  such  a  quantity  of  other 
things  which  belong  to  him,  in  order  to  procure 
it.  It  matters  little  what  motives  prompt  him 
to  acquire  it,  whether  an  imperative  want,  a 
frivolous  taste,  or  a  simple  caprice,  the  thing 
has  the  value  at  the  moment  of  what  he  con- 
sents to  give  for  it.  The  diamond  for  which  a 
value  equal  to  a  thousand  hectolitres  of  grain  is 
offered  and  accepted,  has  as  much  value  as  these 
thousand  hectolitres.  In  like  manner,  a  hundred 
kilogrammes  of  salt  are  worth  no  more  than  the 
lesson  of  a  dancing  master,  or  the  service  of 
a  hair  dresser,  if  the  price  paid  for  the  lesson 
or  the  service  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  buy 
the  same  quantity  of  salt.  — The  qualities  which 
render  things  desirable,  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing them  without  personal  labor,  or  without  giving 
in  exchange  for  them  other  things  which  have  cost 
personal  labor :  such  are  the  conditions  which  con- 
fer value  on  things.  The  extent  or  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the  greater 
or  less  difficulty  which  those  who  covet  or  need  it 
find  in  procuring  it.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
momentary  value  of  a  thing  depend  upon  the  re- 
lation existing  between  its  supply  and  the  demand 
for  it.  If  a  product  is  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  it,  those 
who  desire  it  enter  into  competition  for  its  posses- 
sion; they  give  in  exchange  for  it  more  of  other 
products,  or  of  the  money  with  which  other  prod- 
ucts are  bought,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  value 
rises.    If  the  contrary  happens,  thai  is,  if  a  product 


possess  it  can  not  keep  it  forever;  they  are  obliged 
to  dispose  of  it,  in  order  to  procure  other  things 
which  are  necessary  to  them,  and  find  themselves 
constrained,  in  parting  with  it,  to  be  content  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  products  they  receive  in 
return.  Thus  it  is  the  condition  of  supply  and 
demand  which  assigns  to  each  thing  its  power  of 
acquisition  over  other  things.  All  things  increase 
in  value  when  the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than 
the  supply  of  them;  all  diminish  in  value  when  the 
supply  of  them  is  greater  than  the  demand  for 
them ;  hence  the  variations  of  price  to  which  things 
are  subject,  variations  which,  by  expressing  the 
differences  that  arise  in  the  sums  of  money  against 
which  those  things  which  experience  them  are  ex- 
changed, express  like  differences  in  the  quantities 
of  other  things  which  these  sums  enable  one  to 
obtain.  —  Besides,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
demand  for  a  thing  naturally  extends  or  contracts 
in  proportion  to  the  modifications  which  its  value 
imdergoes.  When  there  is  a  lack  of  a  product  it 
grows  dearer;  and  as  then  there  are  many  persons 
to  be  found  whose  desire  to  procure  it  is  checked 
by  the  increase  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  must 
make  to  obtain  It,  the  demand,  checked  by  its  in- 
crease in  value,  is  restrained  within  the  limits  set 
by  value  itself.  In  like  manner,  when  the  price 
of  a  thing  decreases,  purchasers  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  its  value  descends  only  to  the  point  neces- 
sary that  such  a  product  may  be  found  in  the  mar- 
ket in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  supply. 
Hence  the  fluctuations  of  value  occasioned  by  the 
changes  in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  have 
for  effect  the  maintenance  of  an  equality  between 
the  two  terms  of  that  relation;  that  is,  an  equi- 
librium between  supply  and  demand.  —  We  must 
not,  however,  infer  from  this  fact  that  there  exists 
any  proportionality  whatever  between  the  move- 
ments of  value  and  the  differences  in  quantity  of 
the  things  supplied.  Everything  depends,  in  the 
effect  produced  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  whether 
by  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  the  supply,  on 
the  nature  of  these  goods,  and  on  the  kind  of  wants 
they  are  Intended  to  satisfy.  All  goods  are  not 
equally  necessary  to  life ;  and  if  there  are  some 
the  demand  for  which  is  greatly  curtailed  because 
their  value  has  risen  even  ever  so  little,  there  arc 
others,  the  demand  for  which  people  are  not  nearly 
so  free  to  lessen.  The  value  of  wheat  doubles  the 
moment  the  quantity  that  can  be  delivered  de- 
creases one-fifth,  and  is  trebled, when  this  quantity 
is  reduced  one-fourth.  Wine  does  not  increase  in 
value  in  the  same  proportion  when  the  quantity 
supplied  diminishes,  for  the  reason  that  its  con- 
sumption is  less  indispensable;  and  the  products 
which  it  is  still  easier  to  do  without  increase  in 
value  much  less  than  wine  when  their  supply 
diminishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  qualities 
which  render  products  more  or  less  easy  to  keep 
in  thn  stale  reijuired  fr.ir  uw,  exert  a  aenaible  lii- 
flucnct?  upon  ihr  decrease  in  iheir  valne.  In  CAKt* 
uf  ad   exiniordiniiry  or  .supentbunduiit  li  sir  vest, 


owner  can  not  utilize  them  all  himaelf,  and  be- 
cause the  price  at  which  he  is  compelled  to  sell 
them  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  transferring  them 
to  the  nearest  market.  What  we  are  warranted 
to  assert  is  this,  that  value  is  fixed  by  the  rdation 
existing  between  supply  and  demand ;  that  it 
usually  increases  or  decreases  in  such  a  way  as  to 
equilibrate  the  two  terms  of  that  relation,  but  in 
no  wise  in  proportions  conformable  to  the  differ- 
ences expressed  in  the  figure  of  the  quantiti» 
supplied.  —  How  decisive  soever  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  momentary  state  of  supply  and 
demand  may  be,  the  value  of  things  has  none  the 
less  its  own  rai9on  dCitre^  and  a  measure  which, 
in  despite  of  the  accidents  which  serve  to  expand 
or  contract  it,  constantly  tends  to  return  to  its 
normal  dimensions.  Vainly  do  the  fluctuations 
of  supply  and  demand  succ^  one  another  in  con- 
trary directions,  these  fluctuations  necessarily  end 
by  compensating  one  for  the  other,  and  the  point 
at  which  they  meet  marks  the  natural  value  of 
things.  —  What  assigns  a  natural  value  to  things 
is  the  fact  that  it  costs  something  to  produce 
them ;  that  is,  the  onerosity  which  attaches  to  their 
production.  This  is  true  of  all  things,  except  of 
those  the  quantity  of  which  can  not  be  increased, 
or  which  can  not  be  sufficiently  increased  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  them.  With  this  one 
exception,  all  things  are  exchanged  against  one 
another  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  cost 
necessary  to  fashion  them  for  the  use  of,  and  to 
transport  them  to,  the  consumer.  Those  which 
cost  most  are  exchanged  in  a  lesser  numeric  quan- 
tity, against  those  which  cost  less,  and  thus  the 
differences  in  their  costs  of  production  of  various 
articles  are  balanced.  (See  Cost  op  Productios.) 
—  Before  attempting  to  show  that  this  can  not  be 
otherwise,  we  must  first  recall  what  constitutes 
the  cost  of  production.  This  cost  is  twofold: 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  is  constant  and  un- 
avoidable, and  enters,  though  in  unequal  amounts, 
into  all  production;  part  is  accidental,  arising  from 
artificial  or  special  causes,  and  does  not  attach  to 
all  production.  The  first  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  referred  to  consists  in  the  expenses 
of  labor  and  in  the  expenses  attached  to  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  There  is  nothing  whose  pro- 
duction does  not  require  a  certain  amount  of 
both  these  expenses.  In  the  productions  of  the 
humblest  artisan,  days  of  labor  and  the  consump- 
tion of  capital  under  various  forms,  figure.  Raw 
material  has  been  purchased  and  transform^; 
tools  and  implements  have  been  deteriorated; 
there  have  been  risks  and  losses  which  must  be 
covered;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  the 
interest  which  must  be  paid  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed :  it  is  necessary  that  the  thing  pioduoed 
should  be  exchanged  on  such  conditions  as  shall 
restore  to  the  producer  the  wages  due  to  his  own 
persona!  Iiibor,  m  well  as  the  wajEjea  dut^  Ut  tlic 
ialx>r  of  his  wgrkmi-n,  if  he  employs  aiiy,  aud  tin* 
profit  requited  ti>  bring  back  to  him  ihu  portkm  of 
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capital  which  he  was  obliged  to  sacriflce  dnriog 
the  course  of  his  labor.  Suppose  a  product,  which, 
in  order  to  reach  the  consumer,  costs  six  francs  for 
workmen's  wages,  and  four  francs  in  profits  for 
the  preservation  of,  and  interest  on,  the  capital  in- 
vested in  it:  the  natural  value  of  this  product  will 
be  the  sum  of  these  two  amounts ;  that  is,  ten 
francs.  Thus  the  natural  value  of  various  prod- 
ucts depends  upon  the  proportion  in  which  wages 
and  profits  enter  into  the  sum  total  of  their  cost 
of  production.  All  products  tend  to  exchange 
one  against  another  in  proportion  to  this  natural 
value;  and  this  natural  value  is  the  value  which 
continues  to  subsist  for  all  products  as  their  mean 
value,  whatever  departures  from  such  mean  value 
the  momentary  fiuctuations  caused  by  the  varia- 
tions of  supply  and  demand  may  make  in  it.  — 
The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  No  industry  could 
subsist  if  the  commodities  and  goods  which  it 
furnishes  the  public  were  not  taken  at  the  price 
which  the  cost  of  production  requires.  An  indus- 
try which  could  not  recover  in  full  the  total  of  its 
outlay  would  soon  fail.  Hence  from  the  moment 
that  any  product  ceases  to  exchange  against  other 
products  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  balance  the 
expenses  which  must  be  borne  by  those  who  make 
it,  we  notice  that  its  manufacture  begins  to  be  re- 
stricted; and  the  restriction  does  not  stop  until  it 
reaches  the  point  at  which  the  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  the  product  causes  it  to  regain  the  value 
in  which  it  was  lacking.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
product  receives  in  other  products  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  its  real  cost,  the  profits  assured  to 
those  who  deal  in  it  cause  a  speedy  increase  in  its 
production,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  offered 
very  soon  deprives  it  of  its  value  to  the  extent  that 
iuch  value  is  exaggerated.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
value  in  things,  whenever  it  departs  from  its  nat- 
ural point,  is  finally  brought  back  to  it.  Competi- 
tion diminishes  in  industries  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently remunerative,  and  the  supply  diminishes 
with  it;  competition  increases  In  those  industries 
which  are  uncommonly  remunerative ;  labor  and 
capital  abandon  industries  which  are  losing,  to 
engage  in  those  which  are  gaining;  and,  owing  to 
^his  continual  change,  the  value  respectively  of  the 
products  exchanged  continues  to  be,  or  becomes 
igain,  in  the  case  of  all  products,  the  value  deter- 
onined  by  the  amount  of  the  cost  incurred  in  their 
production. — We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
products  of  the  same  kind,  considered  apart  from 
ill  others,  obtain  in  exchange  merely  the  equiva- 
lent of  their  own  cost  in  other  products.  Far 
from  it;  there  are  some  which  obtain  much 
onore,  and  for  this  reason :  the  quantity  of  each 
product -which  can  und  should  be  produced  is 
ietermined  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  its  value 
always  rises  high  enough  to  assure  its  supply  in 
that  quantity.  But  the  conditions  of  labor  are  not 
in  all  respects  equal  or  similar.  They  are  less  fa- 
p-orable  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  when 
^hese  places  are  called  upon  to  furnish  the  market 
1,  contingent,  without  which  the  supply  would  be 
inadequate,  it  is  the  expenses  which  production 


necessitates  in  those  places  that  determine  the  gen- 
eral value  of  products.  It  follows  that  this  value 
corresponds,  not  to  an  average  cost,  but  to  the  cost 
of  the  part  of  the  product  which  reaches  the  mar- 
ket after  having  required  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  different  costs.  In  the  actual  state  of  demand 
that  portion  has  its  outlet  just  as  the  others  have, 
and  among  similar  products  it  is  the  dearest  which 
regulate  the  value  of  all,  thus  adding  to  those 
which  are  cheaper  a  value  greater  than  their  cost 
of  production.  This  fact  is  deserving  of  all  the 
more  attention,  because  many  modem  writers  have 
overlooked  it  when  discussing  the  large  profits 
reaped  by  certain  producers,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently when  discussing  the  subject  of  rent.  —  It 
is,  for  instance,  a  common  opinion  that  the  rent  of 
limd  contributes  to  raise  the  price  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  it  would  be  otherwise  under 
combinations  different  from  those  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  governed  property.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  decidedly  false.  Like  fdl 
other  products,  those  of  the  soil  owe  their  value 
to  the  demand  for  them.  AH  lands  are  not  equally 
fertile;  they  can  not  all  produce  on  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  whenever  the  wants  of  consumption 
are  such  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  lands  of  in- 
ferior quality,  their  products  must  necessarily  be 
paid  for  at  a  price  which  will  compensate  for  the 
cost  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  such  lands.  In 
a  country  like  France,  in  which  wheat  has,  on  an 
average,  a  value  of  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
francs  per  hectolitre,  there  are  lands  on  which  its 
value  is  not  twelve,  and  on  these  lands  the  excess 
of  the  value  for  which  the  wheat  is  exchanged 
over  the  costs  at  which  it  is  harvested  is  a  rent 
which  accrues  to  the  owners  of  these  lands.  But 
this  rent  has  no  infiuence  upon  the  accrued  value 
to  cereals  ;  it  is  simply  the  effect  of  that  value. 
The  population  of  France  could  not  do  without 
that  part  of  the  wheat  crop  which  could  not  be 
produced  at  a  cost  less  than  eighteen  francs  per 
hectolitre,  and  it  is  this  part  which  assigns  to  the 
other  parts  their  mitural  value.  If  the  demand 
for  the  means  of  subsistence  should  increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  cultivation  of 
lands  on  which  wheat  could  not  be  produced  ex- 
cept at  an  average  cost  of  twenty  francs  per  hec- 
tolitre, its  value  would  rise  still  higher,  and  with 
it  the  rent  which  the  land  paid  to  those  who  owned 
it.  —  The  Buperaddition  of  value,  which  the  wants 
of  consumption  confer,  as  compared  with  the 
products  of  their  cost,  or  the  products  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  land,  exists  also  in  the  case  of  a 
multitude  of  different  industries.  Thus  it  is  the 
cost  of  extracting  ore  from  those  mines  in  which 
such  cost  is  gi-eatest,  but  whose  product  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  the  demand,  which  fixes  the 
value  of  the  ore.  The  same  is  true  in  manufact- 
uring industries;  the  demand  for  the  articles  which 
they  produce  raises  the  value  of  these  articles  to  a 
figure  necessary  to  pay  for  the  products  of  those 
manufacturing  industries  which  are  carried  on,  it 
matters  not  for  what  reason,  at  the  greatest  ex- 
pense; and  the  higher  net  cost  which  is  peculiar 
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amount  of  their  cost  of  production.  —  But,  if  the 
value  of  the  things  which  are  susceptible  of  indefi- 
nite increase  finds  its  rule  and  measure  in  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  those  of  them  which  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  people  who  want  them  cost  most, 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  value  of  the  things  whose 
quantity  it  is  impossible  to  increase  at  the  desire 
or  whim  of  the  public.  Their  rarity  exercises  an 
influence  on  the  value  of  the  latter;  and  raises  their 
value  in  a  proportion  which  has  no  relation  what- 
ever with  what  they  cost  or  did  cost  to  produce. 
A  work  of  art  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  old 
masters,  the  autograph  of  an  historic  personage,  or 
some  object  which  he  used  during  his  lifetime,  a 
JeweX  a  piece  of  armor,  a  bronze,  a  statue  found 
under  the  lava  of  Pompeii  or  among  the  ruins  of 
Athens  or  Rome,  has  an  immense  value;  and  there 
are  persons  who,  to  obtain  one  of  these  products, 
would  part  with  a  quantity  of  things  in  which 
had  been  invested  a  thousand  times  more  wages 
and  profit  on  capital  than  was  invested  originally 
in  the  product  they  purchase.  In  like  manner 
precious  stones,  pearls  of  the  first  water,  gold  and 
silver  and  other  precious  metals,  possess  a  value 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  cost  to  discover  and  ex- 
tract them.  Nature  did  not  create  them  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all.  So 
also,  wines,  fruits  and  tobaccos  of  certain  choice 
brands,  which  possess  special  qualities  that  cause 
them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after,  possess  in  ex- 
change a  value  far  superior  to  that  which  their 
cost  of  production  would  give  them.  They  can 
not  be  increased  ;  their  supply  has  forced  limits ; 
and  the  desire  of  obtaining  them  induces  people 
to  give  much  more  for  them  than  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce them.  —  Besides  rarity,  there  are  artificial 
circumstances  which  affect  the  value  of  things 
and  help  to  increase  it  beyond  what  the  cost  of 
production  would  warrant.  Such  are  taxes  (ex- 
cept taxes  on  land,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  only  the 
rent),  monopolies  and  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  trade.  Every  tax  has  the  inevitable  effect  of 
increasing  the  price  of  the  merchandise  or  prod- 
uct upon  which  it  is  imposed.  The  person  who 
pays  the  tax  must  be  reimbursed ;  he  adds  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  what  the  article  costs  him, 
and  in  exchange  he  receives  back  the  amount 
which  he  paid  the  state  in  addition  to  the  natural 
value  of  the  thing.  Such  are  the  effects  on  the 
value  of  things  of  the  taxes  levied  on  them  be- 
fore they  reach  the  consumer,  no  matter  for  what 
reason,  at  what  moment  or  under  what  form  such 
taxes  are  levied.  The  treasury  of  the  state  can 
levy  nothing  on  them  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  their  production,  and  consequently  without  in- 
creasing in  an  equal  measure  the  value  for  which 
they  are  sold.  The  effect  of  monopolies  is  equally 
pronounced,  and  more  lamentable.  Monopolies 
are  of  different  kinds;  some  are  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  and  serve  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue for  it.  Of  this  kind  is  the  monopoly  on  to- 
bacco hi  Fraiicc:  the  goveniBmat  alout:  purchufics 
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the  state  an  annual  revenue.  Whatever  superad- 
dition  of  value  such  monopolies  give  to  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  affect,  is  warranted  if  they  aerve- 
to  relieve  a  country  of  other  taxes  which  would 
cause  still  greater  inconveniences,  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  these  monopo- 
lies. Patents  also  constitute  a  monopoly  in  favca* 
of  the  patentees;  they  may  be  a  just  remuneration 
for  the  labor  and  sacrifice  to  which  an  invention 
was  due;  but  it  is  only  by  exaggerating  the  value 
of  the  patented  article  that  they  exercise  any  in- 
fiuence.  Producers  who  are  free  from  all  compe- 
tition are  masters  of  the  market,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  them  so  to  manage  as  to  sell  only  at  a. 
large  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  The  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  merchandise,  through  custom 
house  duties  intended  to  reserve  the  home  market 
for  home  producers,  has  to  a  certain  extent  the- 
same  effect  as  patents.  Consumers  are  forced  to> 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  protected  products  than 
they  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  sacrifices  which  could  and  should  be- 
spared  them.  This  alteration  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  value  between  exchangeable  products  is. 
a  real  evil;  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to 
the  proper  employment  of  productive  forces,  and 
thereby  to  the  progress  of  social  power  and  wealth. 
Such  acts  can  be  justified  only  by  the  necessity  oT 
defra3ring  public  expenses;  but  the  products  whose 
cost  of  production  and  value  are  to  be  artificially 
increased  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  should  be 
carefully  selected.  The  more  these  products  are 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants  common  to- 
all,  the  less  those  classes  who  consume  scarcely 
any  other  products,  and  who  have  only  the  labor 
of  their  hands  to  give  in  exchange  therefor.  wHl 
have  of  them,  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for 
them  to  reach  that  degree  of  well-being  without 
which  their  condition  can  not  be  improved.  — 
Value,  relative  in  its  very  essence,  and  based  for 
'each  thing  solely  upon  the  quantity  of  another 
thing,  or  of  other  things  in  general,  which  it  en- 
ables one  to  obtain,  can  not  be  affected  by  any 
of  the  circumstances  which  act  equally  upon  all 
things  at  once.  Its  elements  are  labor  and  capital. 
It  is  the  very  quantity  of  these  two  things  which 
every  product  absorbs  before  becoming  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  consumption  that  fixes  its  relative  value; 
and  no  matter  what  the  rate  of  wages  or  profits  in 
a  country  may  be,  as  the  relations  of  exchange 
between  the  products  can  not  be  changed  by  that 
rate,  neither  can  values  be  changed  thereby.  This 
is  not  the  case,  however,  when  the  rate  of  one  of 
the  elements  of  production  only  is  modified,  and 
this  because  all  products  do  not  contain  it  in  a  like 
proportion.  When  wages  increase,  the  value  of 
those  things  into  whose  cost  of  production  it  more 
largely  enters,  naturally  rises,  and  Uie  value  of 
those  which  require  less  manual  labor  than  capi- 
tal is  comparative^  lessened.  The  contrary  is  true 
when  the  rate  of  profits  increases.  In  this  case. 
Uiom  things  wlic^e  co&i  absurb^  mor«  c^pjial  titan 
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labor  increase  in  value,  and  obtain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  other  things  in  exchange.    Such  fluctua- 
tions in  the  respective  value  of  things  are  of  fre- 
•quent  occurrence,  and  when  they  happen  it  is  easy 
to  determine  their  cause.    It  will  be  noticed,  how- 
♦ever,  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  facts,  there 
4ire  things  whose  value  tends  to  fall  gradually. 
These  things  are  those  whose  manufacture  re- 
•iinires  more  capital.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that, 
as  civilization  advances,  capital  accumulates  in 
such  a  way  that  those  who  possess  it  are  forced  to 
•content  themselves  with  smaller  profits.  —  Such 
are  the  laws  which  govern  value,  and  preside  over 
dts  distribution  among  things.   Value  is  not  a  qual- 
ity incorporated  in  things,  but  is  for  each  product 
.the  effect  of  a  relation  of  exchange,  the  effect  of 
4he  quantity  of  other  products  it  serves  to  obtain; 
and  this  relation  is  determined,  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, by  supply  and  demand.    But,  while  supply 
and  demand  regulate  the  values  of  the  moment, 
there  is,  none  the  less,  for  those  things  whose  num- 
ber may  be  increased  indefinitely  at  man's  pleas- 
ure, a  natural  value,  which,  despite  all  the  fluctu- 
^ations  to  which  that  value  is  subject,  always  pre- 
vails in  the  end.    This  natural  value  results  from 
the  cost  of  production,  and  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  pro- 
eduction.     A  clear  understanding  of  these  general 
principles  suffices  to  enable  us  to  solve  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  value,  no  matter  how  compli- 
-cated  they  may  seem  to  be. 

HiPPOLYTB  Passt. 

TAN  BUREN,  Martin,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  188&-7,  and  president  1887-41,  was 
born  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1782,  and  died 
there  July  24,  18e2.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
In  1803,  and  served  in  the  state  senate  1813-20,  in 
the  United  States  senate  1821-8,  as  governor  in 
1829,  as  secretary  of  state  1829-31,  and  as  minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain  1831-2,  this  latter  nomination 
l>eing  rejected  by  the  senate.  (See  Albany  Re- 
OBNCY,  New  York,)  On  his  return  he  was  suc- 
cessively elected  vice-president  and  president,  but 
•was  defeated  in  1840.  (See  Bank  Controver- 
sies, IV.;  Loco-Foco;  Independent  Treasury.) 
In  1844  his  disapproval  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
cost  him  the  democratic  nomination;  and  his  New 
York  supporters  were  naturally  in  an  attitude  of 
armed  neutrality  toward  the  new  administration. 
This  state  of  things  verged  naturally  toward  open 
w^ar;  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  president  in 
1848;  and  his  nomination  was  successful  in  defeat- 
ing Cass,  the  regular  democratic  nominee.  This 
result  compelled  a  compromise  between  the  two 
factions,  but  it  left  Van  Buren  definitively  out  of 
politics  until  his  death.     (See  Barnburners; 

A.NNEXATION8,  III.;  FrEB-SoIL  PaRTY;  DEMO- 
CRATIC Party,  IV.) — Van  Buren  is  commonly 
known  as  a  master  of  political  intrigue,  the  dem- 
ocratic ** little  magician";  as  the  one  who  intro- 
luced  into  the  national  civil  service  the  debauch- 
ing influences  which  had  for  thirty  years  con- 
EToUed  the  civil  service  of  his  own  state;  as  the 


forerunner  of  tliat  class  of  mere  politicians  which 
has  since  1829  generally  supplanted  the  previous 
race  of  trained  statesmen;  as  h,  smooth,  easy  and 
adroit  manager  of  political  machinery,  without 
political  principles,  constitutional  training,  or 
scruples  in  party  warfare,  revering  in  politics 
only  the  Albany  regency,  and  Martin  Van  Buren 
as  its  prophet.  All  this  must  be  admitted,  but 
only  in  part.  That  Van  Buren  had  political 
principles  and  the  courage  to  maintain  them,  even 
in  opposition  to  his  own  party,  is  shown  by  his 
opposition,  in  the  New  York  convention  of  1831, 
to  the  popular  idea  of  universal  suifrage,  to 
''cheapening  the  right  of  suffrage  by  conferring 
it  with  an  indiscriminating  hand  upon  every  one, 
black  or  white,  who  would  be  kind  enough  to 
condescend  to  accept  it";  by  his . oppositiop,  in 
the  same  convention,  to  the  equally  popular  pro- 
posal to  exclude  the  blacks  from  the  right  of  suf- 
frage; by  his  refusal,  during  the  panic  of  1887, 
to  violate  his  political  creed  by  recommending  in- 
terference by  government  with  the  cours^  of  busi- 
ness; and  by  his  refusal  in  1844  to  compass  his 
own  nomination  to  the  presidency  by  indorsing 
the  annexatign  of  Texas.  On  the  whole,  he  may 
be  set  down  midway  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  schools  of  politiciaas,  with  defined  princi- 
ples derived  from  his  education  among  the  former, 
and  yet  with  sufficient  power  of  adaptation  to 
make  use  of  the  vicious  machinery  of  the  latter. 
—  See  Holland's  Lffe  of  Van  Bureii;  Dawson's 
Ly'e  of  Van  Buren;  W.  A.  Butler's  Martin  Van 
Buren;  Emmons'  lAfe  of  Van  Buren;  Abbott's 
Liioee  of  the  PreMente,  241;  8  Parton's  Lffe  of 
Jackson;  2  Hammond's  Political  Hittory  of  New 
York;  Jenkins'  Oovemors  of  Ifew  York,  846;  4 
Tucker's  United  Slates,  294 ;  Bradford's  Federal 
Qovemmeni,  484;  2  von  Hoist's  United  States,  147; 
2  Statesman's  Manual,  1158  (for  his  messages). 
There  is  a  pen  portrait  of  Van  Buren  in  2  von 
Hoist,  149.  Mackenzie's  Life  and  Times  of  Van 
Buren  is  a  collection  of  stolen  private  letters  of 
Van  Buren  and  others,  giving  a  painful  interior 
view  of  **  practical  politics  "  in  1819^87. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

VERMONT,  a  state  of  the  American  Union.  — 
The  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  (see  those  states)  was  long  disputed. 
It  was  settled  in  1740;  but,  before  that  time,  both 
colonics  had  made  large  grants  of  land  to  intend- 
ing settlers  in  the  disputed  territory.  After  the 
settlement,  a  new  question  came  up.  New  Hamp- 
shire, believing  that  her  territory  extended  at  least 
as  far  west  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  claimed  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  cov- 
ered by  the  present  state  of  Vermont,  and,  pursu- 
ing the  usual  policy  in  such  cases,  continued  to 
make  grants  of  land  therein,  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  settlers  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  depend- 
ent on  her  supremacy  for  the  title  to  their  lands. 
In  1749  New  York  appeared  as  a  claimant,  though 
on  what  groi^nd  it  is  hard  to  see.  She  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  western  boundary  of  Massachusetts 


shire  had  no  such  charter  claim.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  neither  New  York  nor  New  Hampshire 
had  any  rightful  claim,  and  that  this  territory  had 
been  overlooked,  and  was  within  the  limits  of  no 
colony.  In  1764  New  York  obtained  an  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  king  in  her  favor,  and  at  once  un- 
dertook to  make  the  settlers  on  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire grants/'  as  the  territory  now  began  to  be 
called,  pay  for  their  land  anew.  All  the  judicial 
machinery  of  New  York  was  brought  into  requi- 
sition to  oust  the  settlers  who  refused  to  pay,  and, 
although  the  king  in  1769  ordered  the  issue  of  fur- 
ther New  York  grants  to  cease  for  the  time,  the  New 
York  courts  did  not  cease  to  harass  the  settlers. 
The  latter  resisted  the  New  York  authorities  bold- 
ly; organized  militia  forces;  selected  headquar- 
ters, marked  by  a  liberty  pole  surmounted  by  a 
wild  cat  grinning  defiance  toward  New  York ; 
and  maintained  their  independence  of  both  the 
claimants.  Throughout  the  revolution  they  main- 
tained a  separate  warfare  against  the  British,  and 
toward  its  dose  there  were  even  some^negotiations 
looking  to  a  separate  peace;  but  the  final  treaty  of 
peace  in  establishing  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  recognized  the  "New  Hamp- 
shire grants "  as  included  in  the  new  nation.  — 
Jan.  17,  1777,  a  convention  at  Westminster  de- 
clared the  grants  to  be  an  independent  state,  by 
the  name  of  **New  Connecticut."  A  new  con- 
vention at  Windsor,  July  2-8, 1777,  gave  the  state 
the  name  of  Vermont,  and  adopted  the  Pennsyl- 
vania constitution  of  1776,  with  some  few  changes, 
prominent  among;  which  was  a  prohibition  of  slav- 
ery. (See  Abolition,  I.)  The  preamble  con- 
tained a  full  statement  of  the  grievances  by  reason 
of  which  Vermont  had  refused  to  submit  to  New 
York's  jurisdiction.  New  Hampshire  made  little 
opposition  to  Vermont's  proceedings,  and  Massa- 
chusetts recognized  the  new  state  in  1781;  but 
New  York's  opposition  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
her  admissioii-  to  the  Union.  In  1781  Vermont 
proceeded  to  admit  to  her  assembly  delegates 
from  the  southwestern  part  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  northeastern  part  of  New  York,  east  of 
the  Hudson ;  but,  though  she  disavowed  these  an- 
nexations in  the  following  year.  New  York  still 
prevented  her  admission.  But  New  York  was 
wearying  of  the  struggle.  Her  assembly  in  1786 
voted  final  compensation  to  her  worsted  adher- 
ents, and  in  1789  appointed  commissioners  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Vermont.  Jan. 
6,  1791,  a  state  convention  decided  to  apply  for 
admission,  and  the  state  was  admitted  by  act  of 
Feb.  18,  to  take  effect  March  4.— Constitutions. 
The  provision  for  a  "  council  of  censors,"  to  meet 
once  in  seven  years  and  revise  the  constitution, 
which  was  abandoned  by  Pennsylvania  in  1790, 
was  retained  by  Vermont  until  1870.  By  their 
proposition  of  amendments,  and  their  ratification 
by  M4iie  coTiventioD»,  the  ori>^riul  coTisiitution  (stc 
PEWKevLVANiA)  him  since  bten  i^liglitly  mocliiit;d. 


ter  by  towns.  In  1870  the  term  of  office  of  the  leg- 
islature, governor  and  other  state  officers  was  ex- 
tended to  two  years;  the  council  of  censors  was 
abolished;  and  its  powers  to  impeach  state  officers 
and  to  propose  amendments  were  transferred  to 
the  legislature.  In  1883  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  prohibited. — Qov- 
ERNOR8.  Moses  Robinson,  1789-90;  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, 1790-97;  Isaac  Tichenor,  1797-1807;  Is- 
rael Smith,  1807-8;  Isaac  Tichenor,  1808-9:  Jonas. 
Qalusha,  1809-18;  Martin  Chittenden,  181^-15; 
Jonas  Galusha,  1815-20;  Richard  Skinner,  1820- 
28;  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness,  1823-6;  Ezra  BuUer,. 
1826-8;  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  1828-31;  William  A. 
Pahner,  1881-35;  Silas  A.  Jenison,  1835-41; 
Charles  Paine,  1841-8;  John  Mattocks,  184^-4; 
Wm.  Slade,  1844-6;  Horace  Eaton,  184^-9;  Carloa. 
Coolidge,  184»-50;  Charles  R  Williams,  1850-58; 
Erastus  Fairbanks,  1852-3 ;  John  S.  Robinson,. 
1858-4;  Stephen  Boyce,  1854-6;  Ryland  Fletcher,. 
1856-8;  Hiland  Hall,  1858-60;  Erastus  Fairbanks^ 
1860-61;  Frederick  Holbrook,  1861-8;  John  8. 
Smith,  1868-5:  Paul  Dillingham.  1865-7;  JohnB. 
Page,  1867-9;  Peter  T.  Washburn,  1869-70;  John 
W.  Stewart,  1870-2;  Julius  Converse,  1872-4; 
Asahel  Peck,  1874-6;  Horace  Fairbanks,  1876-8; 
Redfield  Proctor,  187&-80 ;  Roswell  Famham, 
1880-82;  John  L.  Barstow,  1882-4.  —  Political. 
History.  A  large  part  of  the  state's  original 
population  came  from  Connecticut,  whence  the- 
proposed  name  of  "New  Connecticut";  and  the 
sul^equent  drift  of  their  descendants  to  Uie  neigh- 
boring state  of  New  York  accounts  for  many  Con- 
necticut names,  such  as  Seymour,  Phelps  and 
Chittenden,  in  both  the  other  states.  Most  of  this- 
immigration  was  democratic,,  so  that  the  state's 
politics  inclined  toward  the  democratic  party;  and 
this  tendency,  and  the  likdihood  that  Vennont 
would  vote  for  New  York  city  as  the  national 
capital,  will  help  to  account  for  New  York's  ac- 
quiescence in  her  admission.  The  administrations 
of  (Governors  Tichenor  and  Martin  Chittenden  are 
the  only  distinctive  federalist  periods;  and  yet  the 
federalists  were  strong  enough  to  control  the  leg- 
islature, and  thus  obtain  the  state's  electoral  votes 
for  Washington  and  Adams  in  1792,^ and  for  Adams 
and  Pinckney  m  1796  and  1800.  The  political  rev- 
olution of  1800  so  far  intensified  political  interest 
in  the  state  that  its  majority  took  better  care  of  the 
electoral  votes,  and  they  were  thereafter  cast  for 
the  democratic  candidates  until  the  downfall  of 
the  federal  party.  But  the  politics  of  the  state  had 
little  of  the  bitterness  which  elsewhere  eharactei^ 
ized  this  period.  Governor  Chittenden's  action 
in  recalling,  in  1813,  a  brigade  of  the  state's  mil- 
itia from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
only  circumstance  that  rufiSed  the  surface  of 
events;  and  in  the  following  year  the  state's  par- 
ticipation in  the  Hartford  convention  was  confined 
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to  decrease  rapidly,  so  that  in  1818  Oov.  Oalusha 
leceiTed  16,248  votes  out  of  a  total  of  16,992,  and 
thereafter  the  federal  party  in  the  state  had  prac- 
tically no  existence.    Until  1815  it  was  about  on 
an  equality  with  its  opponent  in  every  county, 
and  in  a  heavy  majority  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state.  —  As  Vermont  had  been  the  first 
state  to  abolish  slavery  within  its  own  limits,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  to  declare,  war  upon  it  with- 
out.   In  the  United  States  senate,  Dec.  9,  1820, 
resolutions  of  the  Vermont  legislature  were  pre- 
sented, declaring  that  slavery  was  a  moral  and 
political  evil,  to  be  tolerated  only  of  necessity,  and 
that  congress  had  the  right  to  inhibit  its  extension 
by  the  admission  of  new  slave  states.    (See  Cok- 
FBOKiBBB,  rv. )    These  resolutions  were  the  guide 
of  the  state's  policy  until  the  downfall  of  slavery. 
During  and  after  the  election  of  1824  the  Jackson 
candidates  were  always  hopelessly  beaten,  and  the 
**  Adams  republicans,"  even  after  1827,  regularly 
defeated  both  the  Jackson  and  the  anti-masonic 
candidates.    About  1881  the  national  republicans 
and  anti-masons  practically  imited,  and  the  state's 
electors  in  1882  were  chosen  as  anti-masons,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  vote  for  Clay 
if  their  votes  ooidd  elect  him.    This  contingency 
did  not  occur,  and  the  state's  vote  was  cast  for 
Wirt.    (See  Aivti-Kasonrt.)    From  this  time  the 
combination  of  national  republican,  anti-masonic 
and  other  elements,  soon  to  be  known  as  the  whig 
party,  controlled  the  state,  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  whig  party  the  republican  party,  at  once 
succeeded  to  it.    In  effect,  the  state's  last  demo- 
cratic electoral  vote  was  cast  in  1820.    Since  that 
year  the  democrats  of  the  state  have  seldom  polled 
more  than  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  in  national 
elections;  and,  even  in  the  great  whig  overthrow 
of  1862,  the  whig  electors  obtained  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  Massachusetts,  the  only  other 
northern  whig  state  of  that  year,  only  giving  a 
plurality.    The  state's  political  history  is  therefore 
invariably  a  part  of  that  of  the  whig  and  repub- 
lican parties. —  In  state  elections  the  result  has  reg- 
ularly been  the  same.   The  only  elections  that  have 
ever  been  in  the  least  degree  doubtful  were  the 
triangular  contests  of  1848-52,  between  the  whigs, 
the  democrats  and  the  abolitionists;  but  even  in 
these  the  result  was  always  a  plurality  for  the 
whig  candidates  for  state  offices,  and  their  final 
election  by  the  whig  legislature.    The  election  of 
1847  will  fairly  represent  most  of  them :  Eaton 
<Wliig),  28,988 ;  Dillhigham  (democrat),  18,059; 
Brainard  (abolitionist),  7,168.    But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Vermont  whigs  were  usually  quite 
as  strongly  anti-slavery  as  the  abolitionists,  differ- 
ing from  them  only  on  the  question  of  action. 
Thus,  Gov.  Wm.  Slade  was  considered  a  whig  in 
his  own  state,  but  a  thorough  abolitionist  out  of  it. 
On  the  formation  of  the  republican  party  all  dis- 
tinction disappeared,  and  the  party  vote  rose  again 
to  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  total.    In  1882  the 
legislature  stands  as  follows:  senate,  thirty  repub- 
licans, no  democrats;  house,  225  republicans,  thir- 
teen democrats.  —  As  in  several  other  states,  the 


heavy  and  certain  majority  for  one  party  has  hin- 
dered the  national  elevation  of  Vermont's  leading 
men,  among  whom  may  be  specified  the  follow- 
ing: Stephen  Boe  Bradley,  democratic  United 
States  senator  1791-^  and  1801-18;  Dudley  Chase 
(uncle  of  Salmon  P.  Chase),  democratic  United 
States  senator  1818-17  and  1825-31,  and  state  chief 
Justice  1817-21 ;  Nathaniel  Chipman,  state  chief 
Justice  1789-91  and  1794-7,  United  States  district 
Judge  1791^,  and  United  States  senator  1797-1808; 
Martin  Chittenden,  federalist  congressman  1808- 
18,  and  governor  1818-15;  Jacob  Collamer,  state 
Judge  1888-42  and  1850-M,  whig  congressman 
1848-9,  postmaster  general  under  Taylor  1849^50, 
and  republican  United  States  senator  1855-4{5; 
George  F.  Edmunds  (republican),  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  1854-9  and  senate 
1861-2,  United  States  senator  1866-87,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  that  body,  and  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1880 ;  Horace  Everett,  whig  con- 
gressman 1829-48;  Solomon  Foot,  whig  congress- 
man 1848-7,  and  republican  United  States  senator 
1857-66;  Hiland  Hall,  whig  congressman  1881-48, 
and  state  Judge  1846-50 ;  Matthew  Lyon,  demo- 
cratic ccmgressman  1797-1801,  afterward  from 
Kentucky,  1808-11,  most  noted  for  his  rough-and- 
tiunble  fight  on  the  fioor  of  the  house  in  January, 
1798,  with  Roger  Griswold,  a  Connecticut  federal- 
ist, and  for  his  trial  and  imprisonment  later  in  the 
year,  under  the  sedition  law;  Qeorge  P.  Marsh, 
whig  congressman  1848-9,  and  minister  to  Italy 
1861-82;  Justin  S.  Morrill,  republican  congress- 
man 1855-67,  and  United  States  senator  1867-85; 
Samuel  S.  Phelps,  state  Judge  1881-8,  and  whig 
United  States  senator  1889-^1  and  1858-4;  Luke 
P.  Poland,  stote  Judge  1848-65,  republican  United 
States  senator  1865-7,  and  congressman  1867-75; 
Samuel  Prentiss,  whig  United  States  senator 
1881-42,  and  federal  district  Judge  1842^7;  Will- 
iam Slade,  whig  congressman  1881-48,  and  gov- 
ernor 1844-6;  and  Isaac  Tichenor  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  original  independent  government,  state 
Judge  1791-6,  federalist  United  States  senator 
1796-7  and  1815-21,  and  governor  1797-1807  and 
1808-9. —  The  name  Vermont,  equivalent  to  Oreen 
Mountain,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  1777  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  infant  republic  of  "  new  Connecticut," 
and  at  once  adopted. —  See  2  Poore's  Federal  and 
State  CaneHiutions;  2  Hough's  American  Conetiiu- 
tions;  4  Documentary  Hutory  of  New  York,  829  (cor- 
respondence between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire); CtA^xnaiXi^B  Ltfe  of  8eih  Warner;  1  Sparks' 
American  Biography  (life  of  Ethan  Allen);  Slade's 
Vermont  State  Papere;  Chase's  Early  History  of 
Vermont;  Hiland  Hall's  Hietory  of  Vermont  (to 
1791) ;  Allen's  M^ory  of  Vermont  (1798);  B.  H. 
Hall's  History  of  Eastern  Vermont  (to  1800);  Will- 
iams' History  of  Vermont  (to  1807);  Beckley's  His- 
tory of  Vermont  (1846);  Carpenter's  History  of  Ver- 
mont (to  1852);  Thompson's  History  of  Vermont 
(with  supplement,  1858);  Walton's  Vermont  Reg- 
ister. Alkxakdbb  Johnston. 


appiy  some  cuecK.  vo  iue  ausuiui>e  puwer  ui  uic 
legislative,  is  an  evident  necessity  in  a  national 
government.  Franklin  long  ago  noted  that  abso- 
lute power,  if  it  must  be  grant^  at  all,  had  better 
be  granted  to  the  executive  than  to  the  legislative. 
' '  A  single  man  may  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  doing 
injustice;  a  body  is  never  either  one  or  the  other, 
if  it  is  strong  enough.  It  can  not  apprehend  as- 
sassination, and  by  dividing  the  shame  among 
them,  it  is  so  little  apiece  that  no  one  minds  it." 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  executive  should 
possess  a  power  of  absolute,  final  prohibition  of 
legislation,  or  a  qualified  and  limited  check.  The 
«^,  "  I  forbid,"  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  was  abso- 
lute; the  American  veto  is  qualified.  —  By  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution  the  crown  has 
an  absolute  veto  on  all  legislation;  no  bill  can  be- 
come a  law  without  the  royal  signature.  Since 
1692  the  power  has  never  been  exercised,  and  its 
exercise  now  would  probably  provoke  a  revolu- 
tion. Instead  of  it,  an  adverse  vote  of  the  house 
of  lords  has  been  used  as  a  sort  of  veto  upon  the 
action  of  the  house  of  commons;  but  its  exercise, 
in  matters  on  whfch  the  commons  are  obstinately 
bent,  is  now  qualified  by  the  tacit  understanding, 
that  "it  is  well  enough  once,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
but  it  must  not  be  repeated."  Sometimes  the  way 
toward  the  final  capitulation  of  the  lords  is 
smoothed  by  admitting  unimportant  amendments; 
sometimes  a  small  majority  is  swamped  by  the 
creation  of  new  peers.  In  1871 ,  when  the  lords  ob- 
stinately resisted  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  of  military  commissions,  the  Gladstone 
ministry  took  the  unusual  step  of  putting  the 
principle  of  the  bill  in  force  by  royal  warrant,  as 
an  act  of  prerogative.  The  lords,  thus  pressed, 
passed  the  bill  with  a  spiteful  vote  of  censure  on 
the  ministry.  In  any  event,  the  veto  of  the  lords 
is  a  very  limited  one.  —  But  in  the  colonies,  before 
the  American  revolution,  the  veto  power  of  the 
crown  was  enforced  with  double  rigor.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  the  governors  were 
chosen  by  the  colonies,  and  had  no  veto  power. 
In  other  colonies  the  governor,  whether  appointed 
by  proprietors  or  by  the  crown,  had  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  colonial  legislature;  and  the  crown 
had  an  absolute  veto  on  the  action  of  the  governor 
and  legislature.  The  veto  was  constantly  used  by 
governors  to  extort  money  or  favors.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, says  Franklin,  "it  became  at  last  the 
regular  practice  to  have  orders  on  the  treasury  in 
his  favor  presented  along  with  the  bills  to  be 
signed,  so  that  he  might  actually  receive  the  for- 
mer before  he  should  sign  the  latter."  In  many  of 
the  colonies,  as  in  South  Carolina,  the  persistent 
veto  of  the  governor  led  to  his  expulsion  before 
hostilities  fairly  broke  out.  In  others,  as  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  persistent  veto  of  acts  to  check  the 
slave  trade  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
revolutionary  grievances.  All  of  them  agreed, 
in  IL*.'  dtdiiration  ot  indcpendi'Dft'.  cpm  tbi.^  ff^lh»w^ 
iti^,  a^  the  firat  of  I  he  rotwjus  ftrr  a  .sc[>ura[iL>ii; 


luruiuucu  uiB  ^vcruuni  u>  paas  lawB  oi  imiiieaiBie 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in 
their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained, 
and  when  so  suspended  he  has  utterly  neglected 
to  attend  to  them;  he  has  refused  to  pass  other 
laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  <rf 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  ri^t 
inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only;  he  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures;  he  has  dissolved  representative 
houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly  firm- 
ness, his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people;  he 
has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  hj 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judi- 
ciary powers."  With  such  an  experience  of  the 
veto  power  it  is  not  strange  that  only  one  of  the 
original  state  constitutions  (Massachusetts,  in  1780) 
gave  its  governor  even  a  qualified  veto  power, 
and  that  in  the  articles  of  confederation  there  was 
no  executive  veto.  Indeed,  the  articles  went  to 
the  other  extreme.  By  requiring  the  assent  of 
nine  states  to  important  acts  of  legislation,  they 
really  gave  an  al^lute  veto  to  any  minority  of 
five  states;  and,  by  requiring  the  assent  of  every 
state  to  amendments,  they  gave  a  veto  power  to 
each  state.  In  these  respects  they  more  resembled 
the  constitution  of  the  Polish  diet,  with  its  Kberum 
aeto,  its  power  reserved  to  each  member  to  Teto 
absolutely  any  bill  introduced  into  the  house. 
Nullification  (see  that  dtle)  was  a  subsequent  effort 
to  revive  and  strengthen  this  state  veto,  in  the  in- 
terest of  slavery  and  a  section.  —  II.  In  thb  Fed- 
eral Convention.  The  introduction  of  an  ex- 
ecutive power  into  the  new  scheme  of  govern- 
ment necessarily  brought  with  it  a  veto  power. 
Randolph's  "  Virginia  plan"  gave  the  veto  powo' 
to  the  executive  "and  a  convenient  number  of 
the  national  judiciary,"  to  be  final,  unless  over- 
ridden '*  by of  the  members  of  each  branch." 

Pinckney's  plan  contains  a  veto  provision  so  like 
that  which  was  finally  adopted  that  it  must  have 
been  altered  after  its  first  introduction.  The 
"Jersey  plan,"  as  it  had  no  executive,  had  no  veto 
provision.  June  4,  Qerry  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  Randolph's  veto  provision,  "that  the  national 
executive  shall  haveti  right  to  negative  any  legis- 
lative act  which  shall  not  afterward  be  passed  by 
parts  of  each  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture." Hamilton  moved  to  strike  out  the  last 
fifteen  words,  so  as  to  make  the  negative  absolute; 
this  was  rejected  unanimously.  Butler  moved 
that  the  executive  have  power  to  suspend  any  law 

for days;  and  this  was  rejected  unanimously. 

The  blank  in  Gerry's  motion  was  then  fiQed  by 
"two-thirds";  and  the  whole  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  eight  states  to  two.  In  this  form  it  was 
rcp<mcil  frum  (be  ciiminjLttM:\  June  18 j  was  oent 
ia  the  eommLlU^  of  revision  July  30»  ami  t^ 
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ported  by  them  almost  in  its  final  shape,  ex- 
cept that  the  time  for  retaining  bills  was  "seren 
days/'  instead  of  ''ten  days,  Sundays  except- 
ed," and  that  it  applied  only  to  bills,  and  not 
to  Joint  resolutions,  orders  and  votes  also,  as 
the  final  revision  made.  Aug.  16,  ''two-thirds" 
was  chang^  to  "three-fourths,"  by  a  vote  of 
six  states  to  four,  and  one  divided;  but  the 
change  was  reconsidered  and  reversed,  Sept.  12, 
by  an  exactly  similar  vote.  The  whole  was  then 
made  a  part  of  article  I.,  section  7.  (See  OoNsn- 
ruTiON.) — But  during. these  deliberations  other 
questions  had  been  under  consideration.  Ran- 
dolph's plan  of  uniting  the  judiciary  with  the 
president,  as  a  "council  of  revision,"  was  again 
Differed  by  Wilson,  June  6  and  July  21,  and  voted 
down.  Aug.  15,  Madison  proposed  to  give  the 
veto  power  to  either  the  president  or  a  majority 
of  the  supreme  court  judges,  to  be  overridden  by 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  if  either  the  president 
or  the  court  should  veto  a  bill,  or  by  three-fourths 
of  each  house,  if  both  should  veto  it;  but  this  was 
also  rejected,  and  this  plan  was  dropped.  Another 
provision,  that  of  a  veto  upon  the  state  legislatures, 
was  warmly  urged  from  first  to  last.  The  sixth 
resolution  of  the  "Virginia  plan"  gave  Congress 
power  "to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
states  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national 
legislatiu^,  the  articles  of  union,  or  any  treaty 
subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the  Union,  and 
to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any 
member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  its  duty 
under  the  articles  thereof";  but,  by  the  eighth 
resolution,  the  council  of  revision  was  to  have  a 
veto  on  the  congressional  veto,  unless  the  latter 
should  be  repeated  by  the  requisite  majority. 
may  81,  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  was  agreed 
to,  "without  debate  or  dissent."  Madison,  June 
3,  wished  to  extend  the  national  veto  to  inadvisap 
ble  as  well  as  unconstitutional  laws.  He  "could 
not  but  regard  an  indefinite  power  to  negative 
legislative  acts  of  the  states  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  perfect  system.  Experience  had  evinced  a 
constant  tendency  in  the  states  to  encroach  on  the 
Tederal  authority.  A  negative  was  the  mildest 
sxpedient  that  could  be  devised  for  preventing 
these  mischiefs.  The  existence  of  such  a  check 
would  prevent  attempts  to  commit  them."  This 
extension  of  the  veto  was  voted  down,  three  states 
to  seven,  and  one  divided.  The  original  provis- 
ion of  the  sixth  resolution  was  retained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  June  13. 
July  17,  the  veto  on  state  laws  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  Madison  again  urged  it  strongly. 
Gk>uvemeur  Morris  "  was  more  and  more  opposed 
to  it.  It  would  disgust  all  the  states,  and  a  law 
that  ought  to  be  negatived  will  be  set  aside  in  the 
judiciary  department. "  This  excellent  suggestion 
was  at  once  heeded.  The  exceedingly  dangerous 
reto  power  over  state  laws  was  dropped  forever, 
uid  instead  of  it  the  "supreme  law  clause"  of 
the  constitution  was  adopted.  Under  this,  the 
federal  judiciary  has  exercised,  with  little  notice 
3r  danger,  a  veto  power  over  state  laws  which 


congress  could  hardly  have  attempted  without 
civil  war.  (See  Jcdiciart.)  Aug.  28,  after  the 
senate  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
Charles  Pinckney  moved  that .  power  be  given 
to  two-thirds  of  each  house  to  negative  state  laws; 
but  six  states  to  five  refused  to  send  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  conunittee.  In  a  single  case,  that  of 
state  impost  laws,  a  power  of  "  revision  and  con- 
trol" was  reserved  to  congress,  Sept.  15.  (See 
Intbbkal  iMFBOVEifENTS.)— Hamilton's  plan, 
as  read  June  18,  and  still  more  as  finally  elaborated 
for  preservation  by  Madison,  would  have  made 
the  executive  veto  power  a  tremendous  instru- 
ment. It  provided  that  "the  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  •each  state  shall  be  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  a 
right  to  negative  all  laws  about  to  be  passed  in 
the  state  of  which  he  shall  be  governor  or  presi- 
dent, subject  to  such  qualifications  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe";  and 
that  "no  bill,  resolution  or  act  of  the  [national] 
senate  and  assembly  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law 
until  it  shall  have  received  the  assent  of  the  pres- 
ident, or  of  the  vice-president  when  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  president;  and  if  ^ch  assent  shall 
not  have  been  given  within  ten  days  after  such 
bill,  resolution  or  other  act  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him  for  that  purpose,  the  same  shall  not 
be  a  law;  and  no  bill,  resolution  or  other  act,  not 
assented  to,  shall  be  revived  in  the  same  session 
of  the  legislature."  This  proposition  was  never 
formally  offered,  and  could  never  have  been 
passed ;  but  it  is  an  instructive  example  of  a 
"  high-toned  government,"  according  to  federalist 
ideas.  —  As  finally  adopted,  the  veto  provision 
gives  the  president  power  to  return,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  any 
bill  or  joint  order,  resolution  or  vote,  of  the  two 
houses.  If  the  vetoed  bill  is  then  passed  again  by 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  it  becomes  a  law ;  if 
not,  it  is  a  nullity.  If  the  president  does  not  re- 
turn the  bill,  with  objections,  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted),  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  con- 
gress adjourns  within  the  ten  days,  in  which  case  it 
shall  not  be  a  law.  This  last  stipulation  gives  the 
president  an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills,  etc.,  passed 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  a  session  of  congress: 
he  has  only  to  retain  them,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pocket,  and  they  are  a  nullity,  even  though  nine- 
tenths  of  both  houses  should  desire  to  pass  them 
over  the  veto.  This  potent  executive  weapon, 
angrily  called  a  "pocket  veto"  at  the  time,  was 
first  employed  by  Jackson  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1829-80.  He  had  vetoed  the  Maysville 
road  bill  (see  Internal  Improvements),  but 
many  of  his  supporters  in  congress  were  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements,  and  he  chose  to  employ 
the  pocket  veto  on  two  similar  bills  passed  after- 
ward. When,  in  1888,  he  disposed  of  Clay's  dis- 
tribution bill  in  the  same  manner,  the  whigs 
evolved  the  ingenious  theory  that  the  "  adjourn- 
ment" mentioned  in  the  constitution,  which  made 
a  pocket  veto  possible,  meant  only  a  voluntary 
adjournment  by  congress;  that  the  close  of  a  two- 


prevented  the  return  of  bills;  and  that  billa  re- 
tained by  the  president  at  the  end  of  a  congress 
became  law  without  his  signature.  This  notion 
was  never  wigoronaij  pressed,  however.  Evident- 
ly, it  would  put  the  president  at  tlie  marcy  ai  a 
mere  majority  in  congress,  which  would  only  need 
to  time  the  final  passage  of  a  bill  so  late  on  March 
8  of  their  last  year  as  to  make  it  physically  im- 
possible for  the  president  to  use  his  veto  power.  — 
It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  the  "  two- 
thirds  of  each  house/'  requisite  to  pass  bUls  over 
the  veto,  is  two-thirds  of  the  number  elected,  or 
of  the  number  present.  The  latter  was  undoubt- 
edly the  intention;  for  the  constitution  provides 
that  a  majority  of  each  house  shall  be  a  quorum 
to  do  business,  and  refers  repeatedly  to  this  quo- 
rum as  "  a  house."  In  but  one  case,  the  power 
of  the  senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties, 
does  it  use  expressly  the  words  "  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  pTVien^";  but  the  treaty  power  is  rather 
executive  than  legislative,  and  this  provision  can 
hardly  have  any  bearing  on  the  plain  intent  of  the 
constitution  in  .matters  of  simple  legislation.  — 
The  American  veto  system  seems  to  have  struck 
the  safest  middle  line,  and  attempts  to  modify  it 
elsewhere  have  generally  proved  injurious.  The 
French  constitution  of  1789  gave  the  king  a  veto 
power,  with  a  provision  that  the  passage  of  a  law 
three  years  in  succession  should  override  the  veto; 
but  this  was  a  failure,  for  the  impatience  of  the 
people  could  not  wait  three  years  for  a  compliance 
with  their  will.  The  Mexican  constitution  of  1824, 
in  addition  to  the  presidential  veto  of  the  United 
States,  gave  each  house  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
other,  as  follows:  if  a  bill,  passed  by  one  house 
and  rejected  by  the  other,  should  again  be  passed 
by  the  first  house  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  could 
only  be  rejected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  other 
house.  But  this  had  only  its  natural  effect  of 
hunyingon  a  revolution  by  a  powerless  majority. 
One  modification,  the  power  to  veto  single  clauses, 
given  by  the  confederate  constitution  of  1861, 
fairly  deserves  consideration.  (See  Riders,  I.) 
— III.  Under  THE  Constitution.  The  first  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power  was  by  Washington,  April  5, 
1792.  (See  Apportionment.)  Until  1830  there 
were  but  nine  vetoes,  two  by  Washington,  none 
by  Adams  or  Jefferson,  six  by  Madison,  and  one 
by  Monroe.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
Madison's  veto  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  United 
States  bank,  Jan.  80,  1816  (see  Bank  Contro- 
versies, III.),  his  veto  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment bill,  March  8,  1817,  and  Monroe's  Cumber- 
land road  veto.  May  4,  1822.  (See  Internal 
Improvements,  II.)  Jackson  vetoed  nine  bills, 
including  Clay's  distribution  bill,  which  he  for- 
mally vetoed,  Dec.  5, 1883,  after  giving  it  a  pocket 
veto  at  the  preceding  session.  Most  of  thesp  vetoes 
were  put  on  internal  improvement  bills;  but  one, 
July  10, 1882,  was  upon  a  new  United  States  bank 
bill,  and  another,  June  10, 1886,  was  upon  a  bill 
fixing  a  day  for  the  meeting  of  congress.    This  f re- 


into  the  whig  party,  and  gave  it  a  name.  (See 
Whig  Party,  II.)  The  whig  animosity  to  the 
veto  power  was  revived  by  its  exerdse  during  Ty- 
ler's administration.  He  vetoed  two  United  Slatea 
bank  bills,  Aug.  16  and  Bept  9, 184^  (see  Bank 
Controversies,  IT.) ;  two  tariff  bHls,  June  9^ 
and  Aug.  0,  1842;  a  bill  for  hwrbor  improvemeots 
in  eastern  states,  June  11,  1844;  and  a  bill  for 
building  two  revenue  cutters,  Feb.  20,  1845,  on 
account  of  ambiguity  in  the  language.  Polk 
vetoed  two  bills,  a  river  and  harbor  bill,  Aug.  3» 
1846,  and  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  French  spo- 
liation claims,  Aug.  8, 1846 ;  but  an  internal  im- 
provement bill,  pasised  March  8,  1847,  which  had 
been  disposed  of  by  a  pocket  veto,  waa  formally 
vetoed  at  the  following  session,  Dea  15,  1847. 
Rerce  used  the  veto  nine  times,  on  a  bill  appto- 
priating  lands  for  insane  poor.  May  8,  1854;  an 
internal  improvement  bill,  Aug.  4, 1854;  a  French 
spoliation  claims  bill,  Feb.  17,  1855;  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  Collins  ocean  mail  steamers,  Maitdi  8,. 
1855;  two  special  internal  improvement  tyills.  May 
19,  1856,  another  May  22,  and  two  others,  Aug. 
11  and  Aug.  14.  Buchanan- vetoed  a  homestead 
bill,  June  22,  1860,  in  which  the  price  of  lands 
had  been  reduced  by  southern  senators  to  so  low 
a  figure  (25  cents  an  acre)  as  to  provoke  a  veto. 
Lincoln  regularly  stated  any  minor  objections 
which  he  held  to  any  bill  in  the  message  approving 
it;  and  congress  usually  obviated  the  objections 
by  supplementary  legislation.  June  28,  1882,  he- 
vetoed  a  biU  to  allow  the  circulation  of  bank  iiotK> 
of  less  than  $5  value  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
July  12,  1862,  while  approving  a  conflacation  tnlU 
he  transmitted  a  veto  message  already  prepared^ 
the  necessity  for  which  had  been  removed  by  a 
subsequent  explanatory  resolution  of  congress. 
Up  to  this  time  the  veto  power  on  legislation  had 
been  final,  since  the  two-thirds  majority  neoeasazy 
to  override  it  had  not  been  obtained.  —  The  ac- 
cession of  Andrew  Johnson,  a  southern  democrat, 
to  the  presidency,  with  a  congress  in  whidi  the 
republicans  had  a  strong  majority,  but  would  not 
have  a  two-thirds  majority  if  all  the  insurrection- 
ary states  should  be  allowed  to  send  democrats 
to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  made 
a  conflict  inevitable.  Congress  was  determined 
to  secure,  while  it  had  the  power  to  secure,  the 
right  of  negroes  to  suffrage;  and  the  president  was 
as  determined  to  obstruct  reoonstructicHi.  unless 
the  southern  delegations  were  admitted  at  once, 
when  the  republican  two-thirds  majority  would 
be  at  an  end,  the  veto  would  be  as  potent  aa  it  had 
always  been,  and  the  president  could  control  the 
course  of  reconstruction.  From  February,  1866. 
until  March,  1869,  there  was  an  almost  conlinuoos 
storm  of  vetoes,  most  of  them  upon  reoonsSiuc- 
tion  bills,  or  bills  extending  the  principles  of 
negro  suffrage  in  various  directions.  During 
1866  there  were  the  vetoes  of  the  first  freedman's 
bureau  bill,  Feb.  19;  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  Mareh 
27;  of  the  Colorado  biU,  May  15;  and  of  the  see- 
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ond  freedmen's  bureau  bill,  July  16;  and,  on  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment,  a  message  was 
sent  to  congress,  June  22,  suggesting  that  there 
were  ''grave  doubts"  as  to  the  power  of  congress 
to  frame  an  amendment  while  eleven  states  were 
refused  representation.  In  1867  there  were  the  ve- 
toes of  the  bill  regulating  suffrage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Jan.  6;  of  the  second  Colorado  bill, 
Jan.  29;  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  Jan.  80;  of  the  tenure 
of  office  bill,  March  2;  of  the  reconstruction  bill, 
March  2;  and  of  the  supplementary  reconstruction 
bills  of  Maich  28  and  July  19.  In  1868  there 
were  the  vetoes  of  the  bill  regulating  appeals  on 
habeas  corpus,  March  25;  of  the  bills  for  the  re- 
admission  of  Arkansas,  June  20,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  June  25 ;  and  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion denying  validity  to  the  electoral  vdtes  of  un- 
reconstructei  states.  (See,  for  further  particulars, 
Rbconbtruction,  and  tiUes  of  bills  mentioned.) 
many  other  bills,  which  the  president  neither 
wished  to  sign  nor  cared  to  veto,  were  left  ten 
days,  and  became  law  without  his  signature. 
Congress  left  him  little  opportunity  for  ''pocket 
vetoes,"  but  on  his  retirement  from  office,  March 
S,  1869,  he  had  such  an  opportunity,  and  used  it, 
In  the  case  of  three  bills,  which  were  immediately 
ikf terward  passed  again,  and  signed  by  President 
Gt^rant.  —  Ih-esident  Grant's  two  vetoes  were  those 
jpon  the  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  "green- 
tMicks"  to  1400,000,000,  and  to  authorize  theis- 
lue  of  $46,000,000  in  national  bank  notes,  April 
^,  1874,  and  the  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  of  the 
;>resident's  salary  to  |60,000,  April  19,  1876. 
Various  circumstances  made  President  Hayes' 
;erm  of  office  more  prolific  in  vetoes.  In  addi- 
ion  to  a  distinct  group  of  vetoes  (see  Riders, 
[I.),  were  those  upon  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
x>inage  of  silver  dollars,  February  28,  1878;  the 
!>i]l  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  March  1, 
L879 ;  and  the  bill  to  fund  (700,000,000  of  the 
lational  debt  at  8  per  cent.,  March  8,  1881. 
E^resident  Arthur  vetoed  a  bill  to  restrict  Chi- 
lese  immigration,  also  a  river  and  harbor  bill  of 
ibont  $20,000,000,  in  1882.— IV.  In  the  States. 
P*our  of  the  states,  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
[>hio  and  Rhode  Island,  have  never  given  their 
[povemors  the  veto  power.  In  eight  others  a  very 
imited  veto  power  has  been  given,  which  may 
ye  overridden  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
dected  to  each  house.  These  are  as  follows,  the 
^ear  in  which  the  veto  was  granted  being  added: 
l^labama,  1819;  Arkansas,  1886;  Connecticut, 
1818;  Indiana,  1816;  Kentucky,  1799;  New  Jer- 
«y,  1844;  Vermont,  I8867  West  Virginia,  1872. 
;n  twenty-four  others,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
|uired  to  override  the  veto :  California,  1849 ; 
>>lorado,  1876  ;  Florida,  1865  ;  Georgia,  1789 ; 
:Uinois,  1870;  Iowa,  1846;  Kansas,  1859;  Louis- 
ana,  1812;  Maine,  1820;  Massachusetts,  1780; 
Michigan,  1885 ;  Minnesota,  1857 ;  Mississippi, 
i817;  Missouri,  1876;  Nevada,  1864;  NewHamp- 
ihire,  1792;  New  York,  1821;  Oregon,  1857; 
Ptennflylvanla,  1790 ;  South  Carolina,  1865 ;  .Ten- 


nessee, 1870;  Texas,  1886  (republic),  1846  (state); 
Vurginia,  1870  ;  Wisconsin,  1848.  In  Maryland 
(1867)  and  Nebraska  (1875)  a  three-fifths  vote  is^ 
requisite.  But  one  state,  Kentucky,  has  changed 
from  a  two-thirds  vote  (1792)  to  a  majority  vote- 
(1799).  The  following  states,  now  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote,  as  above,  required  only  a  ma- 
jority vote  at  first:  Florida,  1888 ;  Illinois,  1848; 
Missouri,  1820.  Connecticut,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  without  the  veto  power  until  it  waa 
granted  in  the  years  mentioned  above.  In  Ne- 
braska a  two-thirds  vote  only  was  needed  from 
1866  until  1875.  In  Illinois,  1818-48,  the  veto 
power  was  given  to  the  governor  and  supreme 
court  Judges,  to  be  reversed  by  a  majority  vote; 
and  in  New  York,  1777-1821,  to  the  governor, 
chancellor  and  supreme  court  Judges,  to  be  re- 
versed by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  Vermont,  1786- 
1886,  a  suspensory  power  until  the  following  ses- 
sion was  given  to  the  governor  and  council.  In 
the  states  the  tendency  generally  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  veto  power  by  making 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
requisite  to  override  it,  and,  further,  by  giving^ 
the  power  to  veto  single  sections  of  appropriation 
bills.  (See  Riders,  III.)— The  veto  messages 
until  1858  are  in  the  Statesman's  ManvMt;  pince- 
that  time  they  must  be  sought  under  their  dates  in 
the  Oongremonal  Globe  and  OongreuUmal  Becord. 
See  also  4  Franklin's  Win-ke,  288 ;  4  Elliot's  De- 
bates, 620;  5  i&.,  108,  180, 151,  190,  205,  885,  584, 
560,  588-9  ;  2  Curtis'  History  of  the  ConstUution, 
57,  264;  4  WMg  Bemew,  825;  9  ib.,  16;  10  ib..  Ill; 
14  Benton's  Debates  of  Ckmgress,  494;  8  Webster'a 
Works,  416;  1  i&.,  267  ;  1  Colton's  Life  and  Times 
of  Clay,  496;  1  Kent's  Commentaries,  226;  Feder- 
al, LI.,  LXXIII.;  Story's  Commentaries,  §878, 
and  note  to  §  1566  (Madison's  letter  of  June  25, 
1881,  on  the  veto);  Poore's  FedercU  and  State  Con- 
stittUions.  Alexaiwsb  Johnston. 

YICE-PRESIBENT.  (See  Executive,  V. ; 
Elbctobs;  Senate;  Adminibtrations.) 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  statea 
of  the  American  Union.  Its  area  formed  part  of 
a  general  grant  of  James  I.,  April  10,  1606,  to 
two  companies,  controUed  by  a  general  council 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  whole  grant  covering 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  north  latitude  84**  to  north 
latitude  45%  The  special  grant  to  the  "  London 
company,"  with  which  we  have  to  do,  included 
the  mainland  and  islands  between  latitude  84° 
and  latitude  41°,  or  from  about  Cape  Fear  to 
Long  Island  sound;  and  the  special  grant  to  the- 
"Plymouth  company"  extended  from  latitude 
88"  to  latitude  45%  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont. 
Between  latitude  88"  and  latitude  41%  where  the- 
grants  conflicted,  neither  company  was  to  plant  a 
colony  within  100  miles  of  a  colony  previously 
planted  by  the  other.  Under  this  grant  settle- 
ment was  begun  at  Jamestown,  May  18,  1607.. 


12,  1611-12,  a  further  charter  gave  power  to  con- 
vene a  colonial  assembly^  or  "great  and  general 
<coart/'  with  power  to  legislate,  provided  the  laws 
were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
£ngland;  and  under  this  •charter  the  first  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  America  met  at  Jamestown,  June 
<80,  1619,  being  composed  of  a  council  named  by 
the  company,  and  a  house  of  burgesses  (see  As- 
sembly) elected  by  the  towns.  In  1624  the  com- 
pany was  suppressed  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto, 
nta  powers  were  assumed  by  the  king,  and  Vir- 
ginia remained  a  royal  province  until  1776.  Dur- 
ing the  commonwealth  period,  it  remained  loyal 
to  the  crown,  and  for  three  years  after  the  death 
-of  Charles  I.  his  son  was  acknowledged  as  king 
of  Virginia,  so  that4it  the  restorat{()n  this  colony 
'Claimed  to  be  the  new  king's  "  Old  Dominion." 
Its  loyalty  availed  It  little.  A  charter  was  refused 
it;  the  quit  rents  and  the  control  of  the  church  of 
England,  its  established  church,  were  lavished 
upon  court  favorites;  and  in  1676  the  tyranny  of 
•Oov.  Berkeley  drove  the  colonists  into  a  rebell- 
ion, headed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  which  was  sup- 
pressed with  vindictive  punishment.  "The  old 
'fool  [Berkeley],"  said  Charles,  "has  taken  away 
more  lives  in  that  naked  country,  than  I  for  the 
murder  of  my  father."  With  the  exception  of 
this  episode,  the  colony  grew  quietly,  but  strong- 
ly, into  a  populous,  rich,  slaveholding,  Episcopa- 
lian commonwealth,  with  a  strong  desire  for  self- 
government;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
^revolution  it  was  unquestionably  the  leading  state. 
Jts  lower  house  was  dissolved  by  Qov.  Dimmore, 
May  25,  1776,  while  preparing  a  protest  against 
dhe  Boston  port  bill;  but  the  members  met  the 
4iezt  day  and  inaugurated  the  revolution  by  pro- 
g)08ing  a  congress.  (See  Congbess,  Continent- 
al.) In  the  following  year,  May  6,  they  again 
met  as  usual;  but,  as  the  governor  had  run  away, 
and  the  regular  government  was  suspended,  they 
organized  as  a  "  provincial  congress,"  and  framed 
the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  — 
BouNDABiES.  The  charter  of  1609  defined  the 
•colony's  limits  thus:  from  point  Comfort,  all 
along  the  seacoast  to  the  northward  200  miles, 
-and  all  along  the  seacoast  to  the  southward  200 
miles,  "and  all  that  space  and  circuit  of  land 
ilying  from  the  seacoast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid, 
up  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west 
.and  northwest."  The  boundary  lines  were  cvi- 
•dently  not  to  be  parallel  lines:  one  was  to  be  a 
westward  line,  and  the  other  northwesterly.  If 
the  new  colony  was  to  have  any  limits  whatever 
'On  the  west  it  would  seem  most  natural  that  the 
qiortherly  boundary  should  be  the  westward  line, 
and  the  southerly  boundary  the  northwestward 
line,  to  intersect  it.  Virginia  would  thus  have 
(been  a  comparatively  small  colony,  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape.  But  the  colony,  resting  on  the  words 
**  from  sea  to  sea,"  and  interpreting  them  to  mean 
"from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,"  instead  of 
.from  the  Atlantic  around  the  compound  bound- 


boundary  the  northwestward  line,  thus  making 
her  territory  grow  constantly  wider  as  it  went 
westward.  She  was  compelled,  indeed,  to  yield 
to  the  royal  prerogative  of  taking  back  presents, 
and  her  200-mile  limits  were  interfered  "with  on 
the  south  by  the  grant  of  Carolina  (see  North 
Carolina),  and  on  the  north  by  the  gnnt  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  (See  those  states.) 
To  these  encroachments  she  submitted  patiently, 
conscious  that  her  charter,  as  she  interpreted  it, 
contained  an  abundant  reward  for  her  patience. 
A  line  drawn  northwest  from  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Maryland  will  show  the  extent  of  Vir- 
ginia's claims  to  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  whole  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio: 
indeed,  her  "  northwest  line  "  might  have  stretched 
on  and  included  Alaska,  but  for  the  subsequent 
(1762)  fixing  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  colonies.  Her  claims  to  the 
northwestern  territory  were  finally  abandoned. 
(See  Tebbitorisb.)  Her  Pennsylvania  boundary 
was  finally  arranged  by  mutual  consent  in  1780, 
by  continuing  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  five  degrees 
to  the  west,  and  thence  due  north,  thus  giving 
Virginia  the  "pan-handle"  in  the  northwest. 
For  her  boundaries  with  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  see 
those  states. — Constitutions.  1.  The  provin- 
cial congress,  June  12,  1776,  adopted  a  bill  of 
rights,  which  has  been  retained  in  subsequent 
constitutions,  but  modified  in  1867.  Its  most  im- 
portant sections  were  the  third,  which  declared 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish 
their  government  at  their  own  will;  and  the  four- 
teenth, that  no  government  separate  from  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  government  of  Virginia  should  be 
erected  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof. 
The  two  were  in  effect  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. (See  State  Sovereioivtt.)  June  29,  the 
first  state  constitution  was  adopted, .without  a 
reference  to  popular  vote.  It  provided  for  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  of  twenty- 
four  members,  chosen  by  districts,  to  serve  four 
years,  and  a  house  of  delegates  (see  Afi&EiCBLTX 
chosen  by  counties  and  towns,  to  serve  one  year; 
for  a  governor  and  council  of  eight,  choeen  annu- 
ally by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses;  and  for  a 
Judiciary,  to  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  This  constitution  remained 
in  force  for  half  a  century,  until  the  growth  of 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  its  unfairly 
small  representation  in  the  legislature,  compelled 
a  general  revision.  2.  A  new  constitution  was 
framed  by  a  convention  at  Richmond,  Oct  5. 
1829- Jan.  15, 1880,  and  ratified  by  a  popular  vote 
of  26,055  to  16,668.  It  fixed  the  number  of  the 
house  of  delegates  at  184,  81  to  the  twentj-six 
counties  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  25  to  the  fourteen 
counties  between  the*  Alleghanies  and  the  Blue 
Ridge,  42  to  the  twenty-nine  counties  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  tide  water,  and  86  to  the  toanties, 
cities,  towns  and  boroughs  on  tide  ifater;  and  (be 
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number  of  the  senate  at  82,  thirteen  of  the  dis- 
tricts being  west  and  nineteen  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  proportional  representation  of  the 
great  divisions  was  not  to  be  changed  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  governor  was  now  to  hold  office  for 
three  years,  and  the  Judges  were  to  be  removable 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  8.  A  new 
constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Oct.  14,  1850 -Aug.  1,  1851,  and  ratified 
by  a  popular  vote  of  67,562  to  9,988.  Its  princi- 
pal changes  were,  that  the  governor  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  for  four  years;  the  judiciary 
was  to  be  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of 
twelve  and  eight  years,  and  removable  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  both 
houses;  the  number  of  the  house  of  delegates  was 
fixed  at  162,  chosen  for  two  years,  and  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties,  and  the  number  of 
senators  at  50,  chosen  by  districts  for  four  years; 
and,  in  default  of  the  adoption  of  an  equitable 
principle  of  apportionment  by  the  legislature,  a 
very  complicated  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  re- 
apportionment in  1865,  which  the  course  of  events 
overruled.  The  principle  of  an  obsolete  statute 
of  1805  in  regard  to  slavery  was  thus  transferred 
to  the  new  constitution  :  ''Slaves  hereafter  eman- 
cipated shall  forfeit  their  freedom  by  remaining  in 
the  commonwealth  more  than  twelve  months  after 
they  become  actually  free,  and  shall  be  reduced 
to  slavery  under  such  regulation  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law  ";  and  '  *  The  general  assembly  may 
impose  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  they 
shall  deem  proper  on  the  power  of  slave  owners  to 
Bmancipate  their  slaves."  4.  After  the  separation 
of  West  Virginia  (see  that  title),  the  state  govern- 
ment which  had  consented  to  it  was  transferred  to 
Alexandria,  where  a  convention  from  the  counties 
within  the  federal  lines,  Feb.  18- April  7, 1864, 
framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was  not  submit- 
ted to  popular  vote.  It  abolished  slavery,  fixed 
the  number  of  the  house  at  not  less  than  80  nor 
more  than  104,  to  serve  two  years,  and  the  number 
jt  the  senate  at  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more 
than  one-third  the  number  of  the  house;  and  dis- 
^nchised  those  who  had  held  office  under  the 
confederate  government,  or  been  members  of  the 
x>nfederate  congress  or  of  rebellious  legislatures. 
5.  The  fifth  constitution  was  framed  by  a  conven- 
;ion  at  Richmond,  Dec.  8,  1867 -April  17,  1868. 
[t  added  four  new  clauses  to  the  original  bill  of 
-ights,  providing  that  the  state  should  ever  remain 
I  member  of  the  United  States  of  America;  that 
lie  people  thereof  are  part  of  the  American  nation ; 
liat  their  paramount  allegiance  is  due  to  the  con- 
(titution  of  the  United  States  and  laws  of  congress 
>assed  in  pursuance  thereof;  that  slavery  shall 
lever  exist  in  the  state;  and  that  all  its  citizens 
lave  equal  civil  and  political  rights  and  public 
>rivileges.  It  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  ' '  male 
citizens  "  over  twenty-one  on  twelve  months'  resi- 
lence  in  the  state;  made  disfranchisement  a  pen- 
ilty  for  dueling;  gave  the  veto  power  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  election  of  judges  to  the  legislature; 
md  regulated  the  government  of  cities.   The  con- 


stitution was  ratified  by  »  popular  vote  of  210,585* 
to  9,186,  July  6v  1869:  At  the  same  election  the 
disfranchisement  clauses,,  which  had<  caused  the- 
long  delay  in  ratification,  and  whieh<  were  sulv- 
mitted  to  separate  vote*  under  amaet  of  congress  oft 
April  10,  1869,  were  rejected.  In  1876  an' amende 
ment  was  adopted  requiring  the  payment  of  a  cap 
itation  tax  before  voting,  disfranchising  for  petit 
larceny,  and  empowering  the  legislature  to  remove- 
dueling  disabilities  by  &  tiwo-thirds  vote.  The  cap«- 
itation  tax  was  subeequentl3r  abolished  by  another 
amendment.—  Governors.  Patrick  Henry,  1776- 
-9;  Thos.  JeflTerson,  1779-81;:  Thos.  Nelson,  1781; 
Benjamin  Harrison,l 781^;  Pisttrick Henry,  1784-^^ 
Edmund  Randolph,  1786-8;  Beverley  Randolph^ 
178&-9i ;  Henry  Lee,  1791-4 ;  Robert  Brooke; 
1794-6;  James  Wood,  1796-9);  James  Mbnroe; 
1799-1803;  John  Page,.  1803-5«  Wm.  H.  Cabell, 
1805-^;  John  Tyler,.  1808-11;  James  Monroe; 
1811;  George  W.Smitih,  1811-12;  James  Barbour; 
1812-14;  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  1814-16;  James  P. 
Preston,  1816-19;  Thos.  Mann  Randolph,1819-22; 
James  Pleasant,  1822-5;  John  Tyler,  1825-7;  WilK 
iam  B.  Giles,  1827-80);  John.  Floyd,  1880-34;  Lit^ 
tletonW.  Tazewell,  1884r-6;  Windham  Robertson ^ 
1836-7;  David  Campbell,  1837-40;  Thos.  W.  Gil^ 
mer,  1840-41;  John  Rutherford,  1841-2;  John  M.. 
Gregory,  1842-8;  James  McDowell,  1843-6;  Wmi 
Smith,  1846-9;  John  B.  Floyd,  1849-^2;  Joseph. 
Johnson,  1852-6;  Henry  A.  Wise,  1856-^;  John 
Letcher,  1860-64;  Willianii  Smith,  1864-5;  Francis 
H.  Pierpont,  1861^-8;  Henry  H.  Wills,  1868-70^, 
Gilbert  C.  Walker,  1870-74;  James  L.  Kemper, 
1874-8;  F.  W.  M.  HoUaday,  1873-82;  Wm.  E! 
Cameron,  1882-6.  —  PoiinTCAL  History.  For 
the  century  succeeding  the  opening  of  the  conflict 
with  the  mother  country,  1760-1860,  the  whole 
policy  of  Virginia  is.  expressed  in  the  declaration, 
of  her  bill  of  rights,  ''that  no  government  sepa*- 
rate  from  or  independent  of  the  government  of 
Virginia  should  be  erected  or  established  within 
the  limits  thereof."  Under  the  colonial  system  the- 
resistance  to  encroachment  was  directed  against 
the  king's  governors,  and  under  the*  constitution 
against  the  federal  government;  and  the  only 
period  during  which  the  Virginia  policy  ever  had 
full  and  free  play  was  that  of  the  confederation 
and  the  few  years  of  loose  alliance  that  preceded 
it,  1775-89.  Size,  population,  wealth  and  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  among  leading  men  made  Vir- 
ginia the  great  exponent  of  "state  sovereignty.*' 
(See  that  title.)  For  such  a  r61e  her  colonial  his- 
tory went  far  to  prepare  her.  The  character  of 
her  immigration,  its  sympathy  in  blood,  breeding 
and  prejudices  with  the  English  royalist  party  of 
1620-80,  and  the  final  impress- given  to  the  mould 
by  the  establishment  of  a  state  church,  were  all 
calculated  to  make  Virginians  fully  conscious  of 
their  own  importance,  and  ready  to  maintain  their 
individual  opinions.  Further,  the  necessarily 
backwoods  character  of  Virginia  life,  the  absence- 
of  any  such  object  of  loyalty  as  a  personally  pres- 
ent king,  and  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery, 
tended  to  exaggerate  in  the  Virginian  the  personal 


the  latter;  and  the  English  royalist  was  metamor- 
phoeed  into  the  Virginia  democrat.  Virginia  dem- 
ocracy was  thus  not  based  on  any  Calvinistic  view 
of  the  universal  equality  of  men  in  their  infinite 
inferiority  to  their  Maker;  nor  in  any  theoretical 
love  for  humanity:  it  was  rather  a  general  agree- 
ment by  all  white  Virginians  to  recognize  one 
another's  feeling  of  individual  importance,  and  to 
support  the  state  government  imder  which  that 
feeling  found  the  safest  shelter.  John  Randolph's 
exclusive  application  of  the  expression  "my  coun- 
try "  to  Virginia,  only  voiced  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious feeling  of  all  Virginia  democrats.  —  The 
political  history  of  the  state  until  1881  was  there- 
fore that  of  the  democratic  party.  Its  electoral 
votes  and  its  state  government  were  steadily  of 
one  party,  and  only  an  occasional  congressman 
among  the  opposition  varied  the  general  rule.  The 
state's  ratification  of  the  constitution  in  1788  was 
only  accomplished  by  a  meagre  majority  of  ten 
votes  (see  CoNBrmrriON,  II. );  and  it  is  ssie  to  say 
that  the  majority  was  only  obtained  by  a  sense  of 
the  insecurity  of  Virginia's  title  to  western  lands 
if  a  general  scramble  for  the  territories  should  be 
brought  on  by  a  failure  to  organize  national  govern- 
ment. (See  Territories.)  The  inauguration  of 
the  new  government  marked  Virginia's  impor- 
tance. Washington's  presidency  was  due  only  to 
himself:  the  positions  of  Jefferson  and  Randolph  in 
the  cabinet,  and  of  Madison  as  leader  in  the  house, 
were  due  to  Virginia's  leadership  aknong  the  states. 
There  was  thus  developed  at  once  the  seed  of  what 
«oon  came  to  be  known  as  the  *  *  Virginia  influence, " 
hard  to  define  exactly,  and  yet  very  apparent  in 
the  politics  of  the  time.  Throughout  the  control- 
ling tide-water  counties  of  the  state,  where  gen- 
ealogy was  a  science  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
where  immigration  had  almost  ceased  to  bring 
new  and  confusing  strains  of  blood  into  the  estab- 
lished stocks,  and  where  exhaustion  of  tobacco 
lands  had  not  yet  begun  to  banish  the  old  fami- 
lies, nearly  every  leading  man  was  related  more 
or  less  distantly  to  most  of  his  competitors;  the 
different  congeries  of  families  were  just  far  enough 
removed  to  deaden  any  ambitious  struggles  for 
clan  supremacy;  the  opinions  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Page,  Giles,  Bland,  Taylor,  Taze- 
well, the  Nicholases,  the  Randolphs,  and  other 
democratic  leaders,  came  to  subordinate  leaders 
with  the  force  of  family  as  well  as  political  sym- 
pathy; and  the  whole  formed  the  shadowy  but 
powerful  "Virginia  influence,"  which  made  or 
destroyed  presidents  until  1825.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  Hamilton's  centralizing  policy  (see  Fed- 
eral Party,  I.),  the  Virginia^ influence  stood 
stiffly  against  it,  and  thus  became  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  democratic  party.  From  Virginia 
proceeded  most  of  the  efforts  which  gradually 
gave  the  new  party  control  of  the  south  and  a 
"fighting  chance"  in  the  middle  states.  When 
federalifit  partisanship  in  1798  threatened  what 
Hamillon  coijsultrcil  '.^  hT^iniiy,"  ihe  halt  uttered 


TUCKY  Rbsolxttions.)  When  the  federal  party 
was  finally  overthrown,  in  180(^1,  Virginia  and 
New  York  took  the  same  places  in  the  dominant 
democratic  party  that  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
had  held  in  the  revolutionaiy  struggle.  The  for- 
mer state  was  still  able,  from  its  pre-eminence  in 
the  country  and  party,  to  name  the  president, 
while  the  vice-praident  was  generally  given  to 
the  latter.  The  "Old  Dommion"  of  colonial 
times  thus  became  the  "Mother  of  Presidents'* 
under  the  constitution.  —  The  Virginia  inflnenoe 
was  not  altogether  undisputed,even  in  its  own  state: 
The  greatest  of  Virginians,  Washington,  was  a  fed- 
eralist, and  so  were  John  Marshall,  Charles  Lee, 
Henry  Lee,  and  (after  parties  had  fairly  devel- 
oped) Patrick  Henry.  'The  general  prevalence  of 
the  Virginia  influence  in  national  affairs  after  1800 
soon  wiped  out  the  last  trace  of  federalism  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  at  the  same  time  it  prepared  the  way 
for  a  Virginia  schism.  As  the  leaders,  Jeffoson 
and  Madison,  became  more  absorbed  in  national 
politics,  more  dependent  on  northern  democrats, 
and  more  neglectful  of  their  state,  an  ultra  Yh- 
ginian  faction," republicans  of  the  old  school," or 
"  quids,"  appeared,  headed  by  John  Randolph,  and 
including  also  Tazewell  and  John  Taylor.  Their 
public  defection  took  place  in  March,  1806,  and 
from  that  time  they  spared  no  effort  to  secure  the 
presidency  in  1809  for  Monroe,  a  candidate  of  far 
less  ability  than  Madison,  but  recommended  by 
his  long  absence  from  national  politics  and  liis 
supposed  devotion  to  his  state.  But  the  defection 
was  a  failure.  In  January,  1808,  the  Virginia  1^- 
islature  nominated  Madison  for  the  presidency, 
and  the  nomination  was  repeated,  two  days  after- 
ward, by  the  congressional  caucus.  (See  Caucus, 
CoKORESBioNAL.)  Acaucus  of  Mouroc  members 
of  the  legislature  nominated  him,  and  the  federal- 
ists supported  him  in  the  state;  but  the  Monroe 
ticket  was  badly  defeated  in  Virginia,  and  unheard 
of  elsewhere.  The  Virginia  influence  was  thus 
still  triumphant:  Monroe  himself  submitted  in 
1811  by  entering  the  cabinet  of  Madison;  and  his 
former  supporters  either  followed  him,  or  kept  up 
a  flllbustering  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812.  — 
But  the  general  spread  of  democratic  ideas,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  state's  comparative  importance, 
had  already  doomed  the  influence  of  Virginia.  In 
1817  it  was  hardly  able  to  nominate  Monroe  for 
the  presidency,  and  its  lame  success  in  that  year, 
as  well  as  in  1821,  was  due  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  tradition  upon  the  new  men  and  new  states  in 
politics.  Republics  are  not  always  ungrateful, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  Virginia  leader  had 
been  duly  honored  that  the  field  was  felt  to  be 
fairly  open  for  others.  From  that  time  Virginia 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  "  Mother  of  PresidentsL" 
With  one  accidental  exception,  the  sceptre  was  to 
be  transferred  to  other  states.  In  1790  she  was 
the  first  of  the  states  in  population:  in  1880  she 
was  third,  New  York  and  Pennaylvania  hav^ 
out&irlppcd  her.    Changes  had  abo  been  tok^ 
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>lace  within  the  state.  The  western  part  of  the  state 
now  West  Virginia)  had  more  than  three  times  as 
much  population  in  1890  as  in  1790,  while  the 
sastem  part  of  the  state  had  increased  very  little; 
uid  yet  the  apportionment  of  representation  re- 
nained  fixed  as  in  1776.  The  crying  need  of  a 
reform  in  this  respect  brought  about  the  conven- 
ion  of  1829,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  assem- 
>lages  of  able  men  that  ever  met  in  any  state. 
The  desire  of  each  section  to  be  well  represented 
lent  to  the  convention  Madison,  Monroe,  Mar- 
shall, John  Randolph,  Giles,  Mercer,  Tazewell, 
Fohn  Taylor,  Gamett,  Leigh,  and  all  the  ablest 
nen  of  the  state.  The  object  of  the  delegates  of 
^e  western  and  middle  sections  was  to  base  repre- 
lentation  on  white  population  only  for  both 
nouses;  the  eastern  delegates  wished  for  the  "fed- 
eral basis,"  including  three-fifths  of  the  slaves. 
The  former  plan,  as  in  South  Carolina  (see  that 
itate)  would  have  given  the  taxing  power  to  the 
pvestem  and  middle  sections,  while  the  east  held 
Jie  taxable  property.  At  first  the  convention  in- 
clined toward  compromising  by  giving  a  white 
[>a8is  of  representation  to  the  house,  and  a  federal 
tMisis  to  the  senate;  but  in  the  end  the  eastern  del- 
egates succeeded  in  establishing  the  artificial  ap- 
portionment already  detailed,  which  deprived  their 
section  of  comparatively  little  political  power. 
Slavery  had  been  the  secret  of  the  difficulty. 
Blast  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  white  popu- 
lation was  not  far  from  equal;  but  the  latter  sec- 
Lion  had  comparatively  few  negroes,  while  the 
blacks  outnumbered  the  whites  in  the  former,  and 
three-fifths  of  them  counted  under  the  federal 
basis,  which  governed  quite  closely  the  apportion- 
ment as  it  was  settled.  The  constitution  had 
tiardly  been  adopted  when  Virginia  was  startled 
by  an  unsuccessful  negro  insurrection  in  South- 
sunption  coimty,  near  Norfolk,  in  August,  1831, 
under  the  lead  of  one  Nat  Turner.  When  the 
legislature  met,  the  western  delegates  at  once  took 
the  insurrection  as  a  text,  and  an  animated  debate 
followed  for  several  weeks,  in  which  every  plan 
for  abolition  was  proposed  and  advocated.  At 
last  this  extraordinary  discussion,  the  only  one  of 
Its  kind  ever  held  in  a  southern  legislature  before 
I8d5,  was  stifled,  and  never  revived.  — Until  about 
1835  democratic  control  of  the  state  was  hardly 
disputed:  the  popular  vote  for  Jackson  in  1832 
was  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.  During  Jack- 
son's second  term  the  whig  party  of  the  state  was 
developed,  and,  though  it  never  fully  controlled 
the  state,  it  was  able  to  give  its  opponent  battle  on 
even  terms  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  contested 
every  county  of  the  state :  in  the  eastern  part  it 
gained  votes  through  the  desire  of  many  slave- 
holders for  a  system  of  internal  improvements 
which  should  offset  the  exhaustion  of  land,  and 
check  emigration;  in  the  western  and  middle  sec- 
tions it  was  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  traditional 
opposition  to  the  usually  democratic  tidewater 
counties;  and  the  nullification  element,  John  Tyler 
being  its  best  known  exponent,  gave  it  some  as- 
sistance.   At  first  it  was  strong  enough  to  elect 


Tyler  and  B.  W.  Leigh  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, and  to  make  Gilmer  governor;  and  in  1840  its 
pr«ddential  electors  were  defeated  by  only  1,893 
votes  out  of  86,894.  Thereafter  it  remained  an 
opposition  party,  with  about  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  vote.  Its  best  known  leaders  were  Tyler, 
Leigh,  John  Minor  Botts,  Preston,  Stuart  and 
Faulkner,  those  of  the  democrats  being  W.  C. 
Rives,  Dromgoole,  Mason,  Hunter,  Bocock,  Letch- 
er and  Wise.  After  1849  the  whig  vote  decreased, 
and  after  1858  most  of  its  former  leaders  became 
democrats.  But  some,  not  choosing  to  take  that 
course,  adopted  the  '*  know-nothing  "  oiganization 
(see  American  Party),  and  contested  the  state 
with  about  the  former  whig  vote.  The  propor- 
tionate popular  vote  may  be  seen  by  the  results  of 
the  elections  for  governor:  (1865)  Henry  A.  Wise, 
democrat,  88,424,  Thos.  S.  Floumoy,  ''Ameri- 
can," 73,244;  (1859)  John  Letcher,  democrat, 
77,112,  Wm.  L.  Ctoggin,  'American,"  71,548. 
In  spite  of  the  large  minority  vote,  the  democrats 
continued  to  control  the  legislature  and  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  congressmen.  —  As  the  sectional 
disputes  of  1850-60  began  to  verge  evidently  to- 
ward war,  Virginia  strove  hardest  to  avert  that 
cakmity.  (See  Border  States.)  The  struggle 
for  the  state's  electoral  vote  in  1860  was  won  by 
the  old  whig  element  (see  Constitutional  Union 
Party),  the  popular  vote  standing  74,681  for  Bell, 
74,828  for  Breckinridge,  16,290  for  Douglas,  and 
1,929  (in  western  Virginia)  for  Lincoln.  The  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1861, 
called  a  peace  convention  of  all  the  states  (see 
Congress,  Peace)  ;  appointed  commissioners  to 
ask  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  to^Leep  the  peace  for 
sixty  days;  and,  in  calling  a  state  convention,  pro- 
vided that  its  action  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  These  pacific 
measures  were  due  solely  to  the  general  dislike  of 
secession  by  the  people,  who  knew  that  in  case  of 
war  their  state  must  be  the  battle  ground;  and  the 
real  feeling  of  the  state  politicians  was  better 
shown  by  the  passage  of  numerous  resolutions  of 
a  covertly  warlike  nature — appropriating  money 
to  arm  the  state,  and  threatening  forcible  resist- 
ance to  any  attempt  by  the  federal  government 
to  coerce  any  seceding  state.  The  convention 
met  Feb.  18,  and  for  two  months  debated  the 
various  propositions  offered.  It  was  so  divided 
that  any  resolution  asserting  the  abstract  right 
of  secession  was  sure  of  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  it,  while  any  resolution  looking  to  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  right  was  equally  sure  of  a 
slight  majority  against  it.  April  17,  the  delib- 
erations were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  (See  Insurrection.) 
Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the 
stimulus  of  still  greater  mob  excitement  in  Rich- 
mond, an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  55,  to  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the 
people,  May  28.  But  the  new  order  of  Virginia 
politicians,  unsafe  guides  in  any  such  crisis,  had 
no  great  confidence  in  the  popular  vote,  and  pro- 


conveation,  April  25,  ratified  the  constitution  of 
the  confederate  states,  and,  by  its  commissioners 
and  A.  H.  Stephens,  commissioner  from  the  con- 
federate states,  formed  a  ' '  temporary  convention," 
placing  the  state's  whole  military  force  under  the 
president  of  the  confederate  states.  Both  meas- 
ures were  to  be  void  if  the  popular  vote  in  May 
should  be  against  secession;  but  the  irruption  of 
confederate  troops  made  the  election  a  farce.  In 
this  lawless  fashion  the  secession  of  Virginia  was 
accomplished.  It  was  followed  by  a  counter-rev- 
olution, which  iMmnanently  deprived  the  state  of 
its  western  section.  (See  WbstYiroinia.)  When 
West  Virginia  had  been  admitted  as  a  state,  its 
original  revolutionary  government  was  transferred 
to  Alexandria,  where  it  remained  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  claiming  to  be  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  receiving  obedience  only  from  the  coun- 
ties within  the  federal  lines.  —  Throughout  the 
war,  Richmond  was  the  capital  of  both  the  state 
and  the  confederacy,  and  all  the  political  feeling 
of  the  state  was  concentrated  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  with  very  little  friction  between 
the  two  authorities.  In  May,  186i5,  President 
Johnson  refused  to  recognize  Qoy.  Smith,  and  the 
Pierpoint  administration  took  its  place  without 
dispute,  and  held  it  for  two  years.  During  this 
time  the  state's  idea  of  reconstruction  was  fully 
carried  out;  the  constitution  of  1864,  with  its  pro- 
hibition of  slavery,  was  accepted;  but  the  test 
oath  was  abolish^,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  voted 
down,  and  stringent  vagrant  acts  were  passed  for 
the  control  of  the  freedmen.  In  March,  1867,  the 
state  government  came  under  the  reconstruction 
laws.  (See  Reconstruction.)  The  reconstruc- 
tion convention,  in  framing  a  new  constitution, 
disfranchised  all  persons  who  had  held  office  of 
even  the  lowest  grades  under  the  state  or  confed- 
eracy until  1865,  and  enforced  the  disfranchise- 
ment by  providing  for  a  stringent  test  oath  and 
registry  law.  In  a  large  part  of  the  state  it  would 
thus  have  been  impossible  to  find  qualified  office- 
holders, and  no  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  con- 
stitution to  vote  until  a  new  act  of  congress  al- 
lowed a  separate  vote  on  the  objectionable  clauses. 
They  were  rejected,  and  the  state  was  readmitted, 
Jan.  26,  1870.  —  For  nearly  ten  years  the  state  re- 
mained democratic  in  all  elections,  the  dominant 
party  taking  the  name  "conservative."  The  re- 
publican vote  was  at  first  large,  but  was  continu- 
ally in  the  minority,  except  in  the  election  of  four 
of  the  nine  congressmen.  In  1874  the  democrats 
secured  eight  of  the  nine  congressmen,  and  there- 
after the  republican  vote  was  of  little  importance. 
The  most  troublesome  problem  for  the  successive 
legislatures  was  that  of  the  state  debt.  It  amount- 
ed, Jan.  1, 1871,  to  $47  800,840.98,  of  which  about 
137,200,000  was  for  debt  contracted  before  April, 
1861,  and  for  lapsed  interest  thereon.  March  80, 
1871,  a  bill  was  passed  to  fund  two-thirds  of  this 
amoimt  (leaving  one-third  as  the  proportion  of 


tionsto  this  seem  to  have  been  mainly  as  fol- 
lows :  that  the  receipts  from  state  taxation,  at  the^ 
rate  of  fifty  cents  on  $100,  were  r^;ularly  about 
$2,500,000  per  annum;  that  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  schools  were  about  $l,600,000r 
that  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt  would  be- 
about  $1,800,000;  and  that  the  state  was  absolute- 
ly unable  to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation  so  as  to- 
make  up  the  deficit.  The  whole  question  evi- 
dently hinges  on  this  last  assertion,  whose  truth 
can  not  well  be  proved  or  disproved:  it  is  only 
certain  that  no  such  assertion  would  have  been 
made  by  the  ancient  commonwealth.  The  passage- 
of  the  funding  bill  at  once  went  into  politics,  and- 
the  next  legislature,  March  7, 1872,  repealed  the 
**tax  coupon"  feature  of  the  hiw.  But,  b^oie 
the  repeal,  about  $17,000,000  had  been  funded  in 
tax  coupon  bonds,  and  the  state  court  of  appeals^ 
decided  that  a  repeal  as  to  them  would  be  a  breach 
of  contract  and  unconstitutional.  Still,  the  legis- 
lature  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  lay  taxes  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  interest,  and  the  constant  receipt 
of  coupons  for  taxes  kept  the  treasury  in  a  state 
of  chronic  bankruptcy.  In  1878  an  act  was  passed 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  interest,  after  government- 
expenses  should  have  been  paid — a  proviso  which 
effectually  nullified  the  law.  In  1877  a  final  effort 
was  made  to  increase  revenue  by  a  liquor  law 
(the  Moffett  act),  which  compelled  liquor  sellers  to 
register  sales  by  means  of  a  mechanical  register 
upon  the  counter:  but  this  only  produced  about 
$500,000  annually,  insufficient  to  make  up  the- 
deficit.  In  March,  1878,  a  bill  was  passed  offering 
to  the  bondholders  refunding  bonds  with  interest 
at  8  per  cent,  for  eighteen  years,  and  4  per  cent. 
for  thirty-two  years  thereafter.  The  probability^ 
of  a  settlement  on  some  such  basis  crystallized 
the  opposition  into  a  *'  readjuster"  party,  led  by 
William  Mahone.  It  made  some  little  e^ort  in 
the  election  of  1878,  though  Qov.  HoUiday,  the- 
debt-paying  candidate,  was  elected  by  101,940  out 
of  a  total  vote  of  106,829.  In  the  following  Feb- 
ruary the  '*  readjuster  movement"  took  complete- 
shape,  as  the  final  "McCuUoch  bill"  was  being^ 
perfected.  This  act,  passed  March  28,  1879,  and 
accepted  by  the  bondholders,  provided  for  forty- 
year  refunding  bonds,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent. 
for  ten  years,  4  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  and  5 
per  cent  for  ten  years,  coupons  receivable  for 
taxes.  The  interest  would  thus  have  been  about 
$900,000  annually  for  ten  years,  and  there  would 
have  been  little  danger  of  a  deficit  But  the  re> 
adjusters,  in  addition  to  the  standing  claim  of  in- 
ability to  levy  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  fifty 
cents  on  $100,  denounced  the  tax  coupon  feature 
of  the  act  as  ''  against  public  policy,  and  degrade 
ing  to  the  state  and  people."  On  this  issue  they 
obtained  a  popular  majority  in  the  election  of  No- 
vember, 1879;  and  by  a  coalition  of  their  fottj 
delegates  with  the  seventeen  republican  membefs 
they  obtained  a  majority  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature.    They  have  since  controlled  the- 
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state,  though  the  '*  debt-paying  "  electoral  ticket, 
recognized  by  the  national  democratic  committee, 
was  saoeeesf  ul  in  the  presidential  election  of  1880. 
In  December,  1879.  Mahone  was  elected  United 
Stales  senator,  and  when  his  term  began,  in 
March,  1881,  he  at  once  ranged  himself  with  the 
repubhcana,  declaring  that  he  had  been  elected  as 
a  readjuster,  not  as  a  democrat.  8ince  that  time, 
the  fusion  of  the  readjusters  and  republicans  has 
been  complete,  and  has  controlled  the  state.  In 
November,  1881,  it  elected  Qovemor  Cameron 
by  a  Tote  of  111,478  to  90,757  for  the  ''funder" 
candidate,  Daniel,  and  obtained  a  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature.  Riddleberger, 
wbo  was  the  ft-amer  of  the  bill  passed  in  1878, 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  senate  for  the  term 
beginning  in  1888.  But  the  defection  of  a  few 
of  their  number  during  the  session  prevented 
the  readjusters  from  carrying  out  their  debt  pro- 
graimne,  and  the  future  of  ti^e  party  is  very  un- 
certain. Its  leaders  are  supported  by  the  national 
administration,  which  is  republican,  and  yet  the 
fusion  between  readjusters  and  republicans  has 
never  been  more  than  a  mechanical  mixture,  and 
there  are  many  signs  of  its  breaking  asunder. 
WhOe  it  lasta  it  at  least  secures  the  free  exercise 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  negro  voters  of 
the  state.  —  In  addition  to  the  names  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Marshall,  Monroe,  John  Randolph, 
Tyler,  Wirt  and  Washington  (see  those  names), 
the  following  have  been  among  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  state's  political  leaders :  William  8. 
Archer,  whig  congressman  1820-85,  and  Unit- 
ed States  senator  1841-7;  Philip  P.  Barbour, 
democratic  congressman  1814-25  and  1827-80, 
and  supreme  court  Justice  1888-41 ;  Theodorick 
Bland,  anti-federal  delegate  to  congress  1780-88, 
and  congressman  1789-90;  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
democratic  congressman  1847-61,  confederate 
congressman  and  speaker  of  the  house  1862-5 ; 
Alexander  R  Boteler,  whig  and  ''American" 
Dongreasman  1859-61,  confederate  congressman 
1862-4 ;  John  Minor  Botts,  whig  congressman 
1880-48  and  1847-9,  and  an  open  opponent  of  se- 
cession throughout  the  rebellion;  James  Breckin- 
ridge, federalist  congressman  1809-17;  Matthew 
Olay,  democratic  congressman  1797-1815;  Qeorge 
D,  Dromgoole,  democratic  congressman  1885-41 
ind  1848-7;  John  W.  Eppes,  democratic  congress- 
man 1808-11  and  1818-15,  and  United  States  sen- 
iter  1817-19;  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  whig  and 
lemocratic  congressman  1851-9,  and  minister  to 
F'rancc  1859-61  (see  West  Viroikia)  ;  John 
P*loyd,  democratic  congressman  1817-29,  governor 
1880-84,  and  a  leading  nulliflcationist ;  John  B. 
Floyd  (son  of  the  preceding),  governor  1849-52, 
lecretary  of  war  under  Buchanan,  and  brigadier 
^neral  in  the  confederate  army;  William  B.  Giles, 
lemocratic  congressman  1790-99  and  1801-8, 
Jnited  States  senator  1804-15,  and  governor  1827 
-dO;  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  governor  1840-41,  con- 
pressman  1841-4  ("  Tylerized"  whig,  afterward  a 
lemocimt),  and  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Tyler; 
PFm.  L.  Goggin,  whig  congressman  1839-48, 
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1844-^,  and  1847-9 ;  John  Goode,  confederate 
congressman  1862-^ ;  democratic  congressman 
1875-81;  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  I^es.  Har- 
rison), delegate  to  congress  1774-8,  and  governor 
1782-4;  Patrick  Heniy,  the  state's  popular  leader 
in  the  revolution,  delegate  to  congress  1774-6, 
governor  1776-9  and  1784-6,  leader  of  the  anti- 
federalists  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  1788 
(see  CoKSTirmoN,  U.),  and  afterward  a  federal- 
ist; Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  democratic  congress- 
man 1887-48  and  1845-7,  United  States  senator 
1847-61,  confederate  senator  1862  (see  Cotswbdkr- 
ATE  Statbs)  ;  Eppa  Hunton,  confederate  brigi^ 
dier  general,  democratic  congressman  1878-9  (see 
Elbctoiui<  Commibsion)  ;  Arthur  Lee,  congres- 
sional commissioner  to  France  and  Spain  1776-80, 
and  delegate  to  congress  1782-6;  Henry  Lee,  a. 
cavalry  officer  in  the  revolution,  delegate  to  con- 
gress in  1786,  federalist  govemcH'  1792-5,  and 
congressman  1799-1801;  Richard  Henry  Lee,  del- 
^gate  to  congress  (see  Dbclaratiok  of  biDB- 
PBNDKNCB)  1774-80  and  1784-7,  and  United  States 
senator  1789-92;  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  whig 
United  States  senator  1884-6,  then  resigning  rather 
than  obey  ''instructions"  from  the  legislature; 
William  Mahone,  confederate  major  general,  or- 
ganizer of  the  "readjuster"  party,  and  United 
States  senator  1881-7;  George  Mason,  a  revolu- 
tionary and  anti-federal  leader  (see  Combtitutiom, 
II.);  James  M.  Mason,  democratic  congressmam 
1887-9,  United  States  senator  1847-61,  and  con- 
federate oommissionn  to  Great  Britain;  John  T. 
Mason,  democratic  congressman  1881-7,  secretary 
of  the  navy  under  Tyler  and  Polk  1844-9,  and 
minister  to  Great  Britain  1854-9 ;  Charles  F. 
Mercer,  democratic  congressman  1817-89;  Wil- 
son G.  Nicholas,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1800-4,  congressman  1807-9,  and  governor 
1814-16;  Edmund  Pendleton,  delegate  to  congress 
1774-5  and  president  of  the  Virginia  convention 
of  1788;  William  B.  Preston,  whig  congressman 
1847-9,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Taylor,  con- 
federate senator  in  1862;  Edmund  Randolph,  del- 
egate to  congress  1779-82,  governor  1786-8  (see 
CoNVKNnoir  of  1787;  Cohstitution,  H.),  attor- 
ney general  and  secretary  of  state  under  Washr 
ington,  who  requested  him  to  resign  in  1795  for 
official  misconduct;  Peyton  Randolph,  delegate 
to  congress  and  president  of  that  body  1774-5 ; 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  democratic  congressman 
1808-7,  and  governor  1819-22;  WilUam  C.  Rives, 
democratic  congressman  1828-9,  minister  to 
France  1829-82  and  1849-58,  United  States  sena- 
tor 1888-4  and  1886-45,  and  confederate  congress- 
man 1861-4;  James  A.  Seddon,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1845-7  and  1849-51  (see  Confedbbatb 
States);  Andrew  Stevenson,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1828-84,  speaker  of  the  house  1827-d4, 
and  minister  to  Great  Britain  1886-41;  Alexander 
H.  H.  Stuart,  whig  congressman  1841--8,  secretary 
of  the  interior  tmder  Fillmore;  John  Taylor,  dem- 
ocratic United  States  senator  1791^,  and  1808, 
and  1822-4  (see  authorities  under  CoNflTrrunoN, 
IV.  c) ;  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  democratic  con- 


secretary  of  the  navy  and  of  state  under  Tyler; 
George  Tucker,  democratic  congressman  1819-25, 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  state  uni- 
versity 1825-45,  and  a  standard  historian;  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker,  democratic  congressman  1815 
-19,  thereafter  chancellor  of  the  Winchester  dis- 
trict, president  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  the  university  until  1845;  John 
Randolph  Tucker,  state  attorney  general  1857-65, 
and  democratic  congressman  1875-88;  and  Henry 
A.  Wise,  democratic  congressman  1888-44,  min- 
ister to  Brazil  1844-7,  governor  1856-60,  and  con- 
federate brigadier  general.  —  See  2  Poore's  FBderai 
and  State  C^rutitutioni;  2  Hough's  American  Can- 
ttitutians;  Neill's  Hiitoryofthe  Virginia  Company 
(1869);  H.  B.  Adams'  Influence  of  Maryland  (boun- 
dary of  Virginia);  Stith's  Early  Settlement  of  Ftr- 
ffinia  (1747) ;  De  Haas'  Early  Settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia; 1  Force's  Trdets  (Bacon's  rebellion);  8 
Sparks'  American  Biography,  2d  series  (Life  of 
Bacon);  C.  Campbell's  [Early]  Sittary  qf  Virginia; 


ginia  (continued  by  Jones  and  Girardin  to  1781); 
J.  W.  Campbell's  History  of  Virginia  (to  1781); 
Jefferson's  Notee  on  Virginia;  Howe's  HielariaA 
OoOeetiane  of  Virginia;  Meade's  Old  Churches 
and  Families  of  Virginia  (1857) ;  Grigsby's  Om- 
vention  of  1776 ;  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Con- 
tentians  (1788,  1829-80,  1850,  and  1867);  Nicol- 
son's  Debates  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  (1798); 
Dew's  Beviiw  of  Debates  in  Virginia  Legidature 
of  1881-2;  Foote's  Historical  and  Bioffrapkieal 
Sketches  of  Virginia;  Virginia  Historical  Begisler 
(1848-53);  Howison's  History  of  Virginia  (to 
1847);  Carpenter's  History  of  Virginia  (to  185^; 
Dabney's  Drfense  of  Virginia;  Botts'  J^story  cf 
the  Great  BebeSion ;  Virginia:  A  Oeoffrapkieal 
and  Political  Summary  (1876);  Appleton's  An^ 
nual  CydopiBdia  (1861-81). 
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WAGE  FUND,  The.  The  wage  fund  is  the 
term  used  to  characterize  that  theory  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  which  became  preva- 
lent in  England  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  which  was  generally  accepted 
upon  English  authority  by  American  economists, 
and  remained  in  full  virtue  unchallenged  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  It  never  crossed  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  however,  and  is  practically  unknown 
to  the  4)olitical  economy  of  continental  Europe. 
—  This  theory  made  the  capitalist  employer  to  be 
the  residual  claimant  upon  the  product  of  indus- 
ttj.  Rent  was  to  be  first  deducted,  the  amount 
thereof  to  be  determined,  in  the  main,  according 
to  the  Ricardoan  formula,  with  more  or  less  of 
concession  or  remission  by  landlord  to  tenant, 
under  the  influence  of  personal  good  feeling  or  of 
a  public  sentiment  prescribing  a  kindly  and  con- 
siderate treatment  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soiL  Next,  wages  were  to  be  deducted,  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  ascertained,  according  to 
the  wage-fund  formula,  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak.  There  were  to  remain :  profits,  composed 
of  interest  on  the  capital  employed  (including  a 
premium  for  the  insurance  of  capital  against 
extraordinary  risks),  and  of  the  remuneration  of 
business  management.  Profits  constituted  the 
share  of  the  product  of  industry  going  to  the 
capitalist  employer,  who,  after  paying  rent  and 
wages,  as  indicated,  retained  all  the  rest  as  his 
own.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  several 
parties  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  summed 
up  by  De  Quincey  in  the  saying:  '*  Profits  are  the 
leavings  of  wages,"  rent  not  being  here  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  De  Quincey  has  in  view  the  produc- 


tion of  wealth  upon  the  lowest  grades  of  sofl, 
which  pay  no  rent.— We  find  no  trace  of  the 
wage-fund  doctrine  in  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  publishec^  in  1776.  Dr.  Smith,  in- 
deed, writes  of  "the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  labor  ";  but  while  he  thus  recognizes  the  need 
the  laborer  has  of  a  pre-existing  body  of  wealth 
from  which  he  is  to  be  sustained  during  the  period 
while  his  labor  is  bearing  its  fruit  in  harvested 
or  marketed  products,  he  did  not  intimate  that 
the  laborer's  remuneration  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  amount  thus  required  for  his  immediate  sus- 
tentation;  he  did  not  allege  that  no  part  of  these 
funds  might  be  the  laborer's  own,  accumulated 
from  the  savings  of  previous  years;  he  did  not 
assume  that  these  funds  were  so  fixed  and  definite 
in  amount  as  to  be  independent  alike  of  the  in- 
dustrial quality  of  the  laboring  class  and  of  anj 
efforts  they  might  put  forth  to  increase  their  share 
of  the  product  of  industry.  So  far  was  Adam 
Smith  from  holding  this  view,  that  he  expressly 
stated  that  "  the  wages  of  labor  are  the  encoursge- 
ment  of  industry,  which,  like  every  other  human 
quality,  improves  in  proportion  to  the  encourage- 
ment it  receives."  —  Even  Mr.  Mai  thus,  in  his 
work  of  1820,  although  he  gave  great  prominence 
to  the  laborer's  need  of  provisional  maintenance 
during  the  interval  between  the  rendering  of  the 
service  and  the  realizing  of  the  product,  failed  to 
intimate  any  constant  or  any  necessary  rdation 
between  the  funds  so  employed  and  the  aggr^ate 
capital  of  a  country.  —  Yet  at  this  time  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  England  had  beconie  such 
through  the  effects  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
of  the  ill-devised  pauper  legislation  of  parliaineDt* 
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as  strongly  to  suggest  the  doctrine  which  was,  in 
1834,  to  be  announced  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  and 
-was,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  completely  to  dom- 
inate all  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  so 
far  as  English  and  American  political  economy 
was  concerned.  —  The  wars  which,  with  the  inter- 
mission of  a  single  year,  raged  from  1798  to  1815, 
by  checking  the  importation  of  grain,  drove  cul- 
tivation in  England  down  to  inferior  soils,  thus 
raising  the  proportion  of  the  aggregate  produce 
going  in  rent  to  the  landlords.  The  frequent  and 
violent  fluctuations  of  prices  through  all  this 
period,  according  to  the  fortunes  of  battle  by  sea 
and  by  land,  threw  no  small  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  specuhiting 
as  distinguished  from  the  producing  class.  And 
while  these  causes  were  working  to  prejudice 
especially  the  interests  of  labor,  the  volume  of 
wealth  to  be  distributed  was  diminished  by  the 
waste  of  war.  —  But  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
effects  of  all  these  causes,  acting  in  conjunction 
to  depress  the  condition  and  degrade  the  char- 
acter of  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  were 
Bqual  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  changes 
in  the  poor  law  system  of  the  kingdom,  by  which 
the  workhouse  test  for  able-bodied  paupers  was 
abandoned;  by  which  appropriations  were  made 
Trom  public  funds,  to  supplement  wages;  and  by 
which  a  premium  was  put  upon  births,  and  an 
3ven  higher  premium  upon  illegitimate  births.  — 
3o  efficient  for  evil  were  the  causes  described  as 
>perating  during  this  period,  that,  by  the  close  of 
;he  Napoleonic  wars,  the-  working  classes  of  En- 
gland had  been  reduced  to  extreme  and  apparent- 
y  hopeless  misery.  Accumulation  by  the  laborer 
lad  been  rendered  impossible,  and  he  was  thus 
■endered  completely  dependent  upon  the  employ- 
ar,  who  was  required  to  advance  the  whole  of  his 
lubsistence,  in  anticipation  of  the  crops  or  the 
^oods  being  harvested  or  marketed.  At  the  same 
ime  the  average  efficiency  of  the  industrial  agent 
lad  been  so  impaired,  by  both  moral  and  physio- 
ogical  causes,  and  the  market  for  labor  had  be- 
lome  so  crowded,  that  the  laborer's  share  of  the 
iltimate  product  rarely  exceeded  in  any  degree 
he  sums  so  advanced  in  provisional  maintenance. 
-Under  these  conditions  the  subsistence  fund 
lecame,  in  fact,  precisely  equivalent  to  wages; 
nd  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  English  econo- 
Qists,  contemplating  the  state  of  things  reached 
a  their  own  country,  should  have  come  to  regard 
he  subsistence  fund  and  wages  as  necessarily 
ientical,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  evolved  the  no- 
ion  of  a  wage  fund.  —  The  first  distinct  state- 
lent  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  is  that 
f  James  Mill,  in  his  work  of  1824.  The  "  Polit- 
»1  Economy"  of  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  published  in 
le  following  year,  contains  a  positive  assertion 
f  the  necessary  dependence  of  wages  upon  the 
roportion  which  the  whole  capital  of  a  country 
ears  to  the  whole  laboring  population.  Mr.  John 
tuart  Mill,  in  his  great  work  of  1848,  makes  the 
octrine  of  a  wage  fund  the  keystone  of  his  theory 
f  the  distribution  of  wealth.    The  following  is 


his  statement :  "If  wages-are  higher  at  one  time 
or  place  than  at  another;  if  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  laborers  are  more 
ample,  it  is  and  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation. *  *  The  rate  of  wages,  which  results 
from  competition,  distributes  the  whole  wage  fund 
among  the  whole  laboring  population.  **  Let  us  add 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  given  by  Mr.  Mill, 
twenty-one  years  later,  when  its  validity  had  been 
rudely  questioned.  '*  There  is  supposed  to  be,  at 
any  given  instant,  a  sum  of  wealth  which  is  uncon- 
ditionally devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages  of 
labor.  This  sum  is  not  regarded  as  unalterable, 
for  it  is  augmented  by  saving,  and  increases  with 
the  progress  of  wealth;  but  it  is  reasoned  upon  as, 
at  any  given  moment,  a  predetermined  amount. 
More  than  that  amount,  it  is  assumed  that  the  wage- 
receiving  class  can  not  possibly  divide  among 
them;  that  amount,  and  no  less,  they  can  not  but 
obtain.  So  that,  the  sum  to  be  divided  being  fixed, 
the  wages  of  each  depends  solely  upon  the  divisor, 
the  number  of  participants."  ("  Fortnightly  Re- 
view," May,  1869.)— The  first  challenge  of  the 
dominant  theory  of  wages  in  England  came  from 
a  barrister  little  known  to  fame,  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Longe,  who,  in  1866,  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-Fund  theory  of  Mod- 
em Political  Economy,  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Mill, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.  P."  This  pamphlet 
attracted  little  attention;  not  one  of  th/e  reviews 
noticed  it;  and  when,  three  years  later,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Thornton  attacked  the  wage-fund  doctrine,  he 
appeared  wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Tet 
the  earlier  work  was  the  abler  of  the  two,  and 
nearly  covered  the  whole  case  against  the  current 
economic  doctrine.  That  doctrine,  as  we  have 
seen,  stood  upon  the  asserted  need,  on  the  part  of 
the  laborer,  of  provisional  maintenance,  to  be 
afforded  by  the  capitalist,  out  of  funds  previously 
accumulated.  As  Prof.  Fawcett  had  stated  in  his 
"Manual  of  Political  Economy,"  "laborers  while 
engaged  in  any  particular  industry  can  not  live 
upon  the  commodity  which  their  labor  is  assisting 
to  produce.  The  plowman  who  tills  the  soil, 
from  which  in  the  following  autumn  the  harvest 
will  be  gathered,  is  fed  with  the  wealth  which  his 
master  has  saved,  or,  in  other  words,  the  master 
pays  his  laborer's  wages  from  the  wealth  he  has 
previously  saved."  That  is,  because  the  master 
must  needs  pay  the  laborer  something  before  the 
harvest,  he  can  not  possibly  pay  him  anything 
after  the  harvest!  To  say  that  the  laborer  derives 
a  provisional  maintenance  from  the  master's  cap- 
ital, is,  in  Prof.  Pawcett's  view,  precisely  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  the  laborer  derives  his  wages, 
his  entire  wages,  from  this  source.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch has  left  the  same  assertion  of  the  natural  and 
necessary  equivalency  of  subsistence  and  wages. 
—  Upon  this  open  point  in  the  position  of  the 
economists  Mr.  Longe  fell  with  incisive  force. 
He  insisted  upon  the  distinction  between  "the 
wealth  or  capital  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
laborers,"  and  "the  amount  of  wealth  available 


can  afford  to  advance  for  the  maintenance  of  labor- 
ers, without  using  the  money  he  gets  from  the  sale 
of  his  stock  or  crops,  is  unquestionably  limited  by 
the  amount  of  wealth  at  his  disposal  from  other 
sources;  but  the  amount  of  money  or  wealth  which 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  or  contract  to  pay, 
as  wages,  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money 
for  which  his  crops  will  sell/'  —  Although  Mr. 
Longe's  pamphlet  did  not  even  receive  the  honor 
of  a  notice  in  the  reviews,  Mr.  Thornton,  when  in 
1869  be  advanced  nearly  the  same  arguments 
against  the  current  economic  doctrine,  and,  as  I 
must  think,  with  less  of  cleameiib  and  force, 
achieved  an  overwhelming  triumph.  Through  an 
article  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  of  May  of 
that  year,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  after  stating  the 
wage-fund  doctrine,  in  the  terms  already  quoted, 
and  adding, "  this  series  of  deductions  is  generally 
received  as  incontrovertible:  they  are  found  in 
every  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy,  my 
own  certainly  included,"  proceeded  completely  to 
renounce  these  life-long  views.  He  declared  that 
Mr.  Thornton  had  deprived  of  all  scientific  foun- 
dation the  doctrine  so  l<mg  taught  by  "  all  or  most 
economists";  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  shown  that 
the  barrier  (the  wage  fund)  which  had  "closed 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the  most  important  iHt>v- 
inces  of  economic  and  social  inquiry,"  is  but  "  a 
shadow  which  will  vanish  if  we  go  boldly  up  to 
it."  — Mr.  Mill's  recantation  of  the  wage-fund 
doctrine  produced  a  deep  impression.  The  *'  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review  "  (July,  1871)  characterized 
the  wage  fund  as  "  a  thing,  or  un-thing  (to  borrow 
a  German  idiom),  which  is  henceforth  shunted 
fairly  out  of  the  way  of  future  discussion  of  all 
questions  affecting  labor  and  labor's  wages."  — 
Yet  Mr.  Mill's  surrender  was  not  wholly  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  professional  economists.  Prof. 
John  E.  Caimes,  in  his  masterly  work  of  1874, 
undertook  the  rehabilitation  of  the  economic  doc- 
trine of  wages;  and,  with  much  care  and  pains, 
sought  to  show  that  something  which  might  not 
improperly  be  called  a  wage  fund,  though  widely 
different  from  the  wage  fund  of  the  two  Mills,  of 
M'Culloch  and  of  Fawcett,  does  exist,  and  does 
limit  the  amount  that  can  be  paid  in  wages.  But 
the  prestige  of  the  old  doctrine  was  destroyed,  and 
the  result  of  successive  assaults  has  been  its  prac- 
tical abandonment  by  the  English  economists. 
Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  theory  of  "  Political  Economy,"  published  in 
1880,  after  referring  to  the  general  consent  of  his 
brethren  to  give  up  what  was  once  the  keystone 
of  the  orthodox  theory  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  writes:  "In  this  matter  of  wages,  the  En- 
glish economists  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. The  truth  is  with  the  French  school."  — 
In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  this 
economic  doctrine,  have  been  intimated  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  arguments  which  have  com- 
pelled the  practical  abandonment  of  it  by  the  econ- 
omists of  to-day.    Its  great  importance  in  the  his 


treatises  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  and  even 
in  the  treatises  now  used  as  text  books*  in  our  col- 
leges, render  desirable  a  compact  recital  of  the 
objections  to  this  theory  of  the  origin  and  the 
limit  of  wages.  —  In  the  first  place,  the  reason  tor 
holding  this  theory  of  wages  assigned  by  the 
Messrs.  MUl,  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  and  by  Prol 
Fawcett,  proves  to  be  no  reason  at  all,  in  view  of 
the  distinction  first  presented  by  Mr.  Longe,  be- 
tween the  amount  advanced  by  the  employer  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  laborer,  and  the  i^moim^^ 
to  be  paid,  first  and  last,  for  the  laborer's  serrioea. 
It  is  seen  at  once,  in  the  light  of  this  distinction, 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  employer  must  pay  the 
laborer  something,  in  advance  of  the  harvest,  oqd- 
stitutes  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  employer 
should  not  pay  the  laborer  something  more,  on 
the  completion  of  the  harvest  —  But,  again,  this 
doctrine  assumes,  in  all  the  statements  of  it  we 
have  quoted,  that  the  laborer  is  always  and  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  the  employer  for  the  entire 
amount  of  his  subsistence.  Now,  this  state  of 
things  did,  in  fact,  exist  throughout  £ngland« 
during  the  period  when  the  doctrines  in  questlott 
came  to  be  formulated.  Probably  the  doctrine 
would  never  have  arisen  but  for  that  state  of 
things.  But  this  condition  is  not  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  relation  of  the  laborer  to  his  em- 
ployer; nor  have  there  been  wanting  examples,  on 
a  large  scale,  of  the  ability  of  the  working  rbirmrn 
to  accumulate  vast  sums  out  of  their  earnings; 
witness  the  deposits  of  our  American  savings- 
banks  1  — But  the  wage-fund  theory  might  be  true 
were  all  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  oi  it  con- 
clusively proven  to  be  false.  I^et  us,  then,  examine 
without  prejudice  from  the  mistakes  of  its  advo- 
cates, the  proposition  that  wages  are  paid  out  of 
capita],  and  that  the  possible  amount  of  wages 
in  any  country,  at  any  time,  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  capital  then  and  there  existing. — Why 
does  an  employer  pay  wages  at  all  ?  Surely  not  to 
expend  a  fund  of  which  he  finds  himself  in  posses- 
sion, and  of  which  he  regards  himself  as  trtistee; 
but  to  purchase  labor.  Why  does  he  purchase  la- 
bor? Not  at  all  that  he  may  keep  it  employed;  as 
it  might  be  employed  in  carrying  burdens  first  up- 
stairs and  then  down-stairs  again,  but  he  purchases 
labor  as  a  means  to  the  ptoduction  of  wealth. 
Why  does  he  produce  wealth?  Metely  that  it 
may  be  produced,  as  might  be  the  case  had  he  no 
personal  part  in  its  ownership,  no  interest  in  its 
use  or  enjoyment?  Surely  not :  unless  the  moat 
exceptional  of  mortals,  he  produces  wealth,  not 
for  the  sake  of  producing  it,  but  with  a  view  to 
a  profit  to  himself,  individually,  therefrom.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  person  has  a^ital  at  his  command 
no  more  constitutes  a  reason  why  he  shouAd  use  it 
in  production  when  he  can  get  no  profits,  than 

•  In  epite  of  Mr.  Mill^s  complete  recantation  of  the  wife- 
fand  doctriDe,  in  1809,  his  earlier  stalemento  are  etill  f&aadi^ 
nnretracted  and  anqualilled.  In  the  lateet  edition  of  hJa  *'  Fo^ 
litical  Economy.'* 
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the  fact  that  the  laborer  has  arms  and  legs  consti- 
tutes a  reason  why  he  should  work  when  he  can 
^t  no  wages.    It  is,  we  see,  for  the  sake  of  future 
production,  that  laborers  are  employed;  not  at  all 
because  the  employer  has  possession  of  a  fund 
which  he  must  disburse.   Is  it  not,  then,  the  yalue 
of  the  product,  such  as  it  is  likely  to  prove,  which 
determines  the  amount  of  wages  the  employer  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  pay?    If  so,  it  is  produc- 
tion, and  not  capital,  which  furnishes  the  motive 
for  employment  and  the  measure  of  wages. — But, 
if  production  furnishes  the  measure  of  wages,  the 
amount  so  to  be  paid  can  not  be  irrespe^ve  of 
the  industrial  quality  of  the  wages  class,  since 
production  varies  necessarily,  and  varies  within  a 
wide  range,  according  as  that  industrial  quality  is 
high  or  low.    Therefore,  the  wage-f imd  doctrine 
Ib  false,  for  it  teaches  that  the  rate  of  wages  de- 
pends solely   upon   the   proportion  which  the 
amount  of  capital  bears  to  the  numbers  of  the  la- 
l)oring  population,  altogether  irrespective  of  their 
industrial  quality.  —  But  even  were  we  to  waive 
•consideration  of  the  industrial  quality  of  a  laboring 
population,  would  it  then  be  true  that  the  amount 
of  possible  wages  is  determined  in  and  by  the 
amount  of  capital  ezisling;  and  that  the  wage  fund 
so  constituted  forms  a  predetermined  dividend,  the 
•divisor  of  which  is  to  consist  of  the  number  of  la- 
borers? Precisely  this  is  involved  in  the  wage-fuiid 
•doctrine,  as  it  was  taught,  without  qualiflcation, 
down  to  a  recent  period.    In  1864  Prof.  Fawcet 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, in  which  he  laid  down  the  following  rule: 
*'  The  circulating  capital  of  a  country  is  its  wage 
fund.    Hence,  if  we  desire  to  calculate  the  average 
money  wages  received  by  each  laborer,  we  have 
simply  to  divide  the  amount  of  this  capital  by  the 
number  of  the  laboring  population."  The  fallacy 
of  this  is  seen  the  moment  we  realize  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  labor  is  employed  is,  not  the  distri- 
bution of  a  pre-existing  fund,  but  the  creation  of 
values,  the  production  of  new  wealth.    This  being 
so,  the  dividend  can  not  be  predetermined  irrespect- 
ive of  the  nmnber  of  laborers,  since  the  quantity 
or  amount  of  the  product  of  industry  must  itself 
depend  upon  the  number  of  laborers.    More  la- 
borers will  produce  more  wealth — whether  propor- 
tionately more  or  not,  is  aside  from  the  question: 
fewer  laborers  will  produce  less  wealth— whether 
proportionately  less  or  not,  we  need  not  here  in- 
quire.    Therefore  the  wage-fund  doctrine  is  again 
ihown  to  be  false.  — The  only  virtue  the  doctrine 
^e  have  been  considering  ever  possessed,  for  prac- 
ical  uses,  was  in  its  assertion  that  an  econom- 
c  reason  must  exist  for  any  and  every  advance 
>f    wages.    Doubtless  this  explains  why  some 
economists  still  cling  to. the  doctrine,  as  fearing 
hat  if  it  be  abandoned,  there  will  be  no  barrier 
kgainst  foolish  and  mischievous  claims  by  the  la- 
loring  classes  for  increase  of  remuneration  or  re- 
luction  of  the  hours  of  work.   But  the  proposition 
hat  production  furnishes  at  once- the  motive  to 
mplojment  and  the  measure  of  wages,  equally 
stablishes  a  barrier  to  every  claim  on  behalf  of 


the  working  classes  which  can  not  present  a  sub- 
stantial economic  reason.  The  one  view  of  the 
origin  and  limit  of  wages,  equally  as  the  other, 
opposes  itself  to  all  demands,  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  which  are  made  merely  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  or  philanthropy,  or  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity.  —  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  theories  is,  that  by  the  one  the  economic 
force  which  limits  wages  is  found  in  the  amount 
of  capital,  while  by  the  other  it  is  found  in  the 
value  of  the  product  of  industry,  to  which  land, 
capital  and  labor  jointly  contribute.  Which  rule 
would  be  more  consonant  to  sentiments  of  natural 
Justice  is  not  at  issue,  though  here  the  preference 
clearly  lies  on  the  side  of  the  rule  we  propose;  the 
question  is,  Which  corresponds  the  more  closely 
to  the  reason  of  the  case  and  to  the  just  import  of 
industrial  statistics?  On  this  issue  the  movement 
of  economic  opinion  since  1866  has  been  over- 
whelmingly against  the  wage-fund  doctrine. 

Francis  A.  Walksb. 

WAGES.  The  word  wages,  in  its  popular 
use,  signifies  the  remuneration  of  hired  labor. 
As  80  used,  it  is  more  or  less  disparaging,  being 
conunonly  placed  in  contrast  with  the  wo^s  sala- 
ries, fees,  honorarium,  etc.,  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  denote  the  remuneration  of  services  of  a  higher 
or  more  intellectual  character. — ^To  the  economist, 
however,  the  word  wages  has  no  special  reference 
to  manual,  as  distinguished  from  intellectual, 
effort.  That  term  in  economic  literature  has  two 
significations,  the  one  much  wider  than  the  other. 
By  the  first  is  embraced,  not  only  the  wages  of  man- 
ual labor,  hired  by  an  employer;  not  only  the  avails 
of  unhired  manual  labor,  as  of  the  smith  work- 
ing in  his  own  shop,  or  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
tilling  his  own  lot  of  ground  (due  exception  being 
made  of  rent  and  interest);  not  only  the  salaries 
of  school  teachers  and  public  officials,  the  fees  of 
lawyers  and  physicians,  and  the  honorarium  of 
the  artist;  but,  also,  all  sums  accruing  to  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  through  their  own  personal 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry. In  a  word,  wages,  in  this  largest  sense, 
embraces  all  the  material  rewards  of  human  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  which  are  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  as  distinguished  only  from 
the  remuneration  paid  for  the  use  of  land  and  the 
remuneration  paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  —  In  the 
second  and  narrower  economic  sense,  while  retain- 
ing in  all  other  respects  the  significance  attributed 
to  it  above,  the  word  wages  becomes  exclusive  of 
the  sums  accruing  to  the  employer  of  labor,  as 
such,  who,  under  the  four-fold  division  of  indus- 
trial activity  specially  characteristic  of  the  present 
age,  leases  land,  so  far  as  this  may  be  essential  to 
his  operations,  and  pays  therefor  rent;  borrows 
capital,  and  pays  therefor  interest;  hires  labor, 
paying  therefor  wages;  and  has  remaining  in  his 
hands,  out  of  the  product  of  industry,  an  amount 
of  wecdth,  greater  or  less  according  to  his  activity, 
his  enterprise,  his  prescience,  his  prudence,  and, 
also,  in  some  measure  according  to  his  good  or 


the  fact  that  the  former  includes,  while  the  latter 
excludes,  the  remuneration  received  hythe  em- 
ployer, as  such.  The  two  alike  exclude  rent  and 
interest,  proper.  Throughout  the  present  article 
the  word  will  be  used  in  the  latter  and  more  re- 
stricted sense,  the  remuneration — viz.,  profits — 
which  is  received  by  the  employer  of  labor,  as 
such,  forming  the  subject  of  a  separate  investiga- 
tion. —  The  questions  relating  to  wages  may  be 
discussed  under  two  titles.  General  Wages  and 
Particular  Wages:  the  former  having  reference  to 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  between 
the  wages  class,  as  a  whole,  and  other  claimants 
upon  the  product  of  industry;  the  latter,  to  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  aggr^ate 
amount  of  wealth  paid,  or  possibly  to  be  paid, 
in  wages,  among  the  several  classes  of  wage  re- 
ceivers. We  shall  take  up  these  two  divisions  of 
the  subject  in  inverse  order.  —  I.  Particular 
Wages.  In  any  consideration  of  the  comparative 
remuneration  of  individuals  or  classes,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  preserve  tlie  distinction  ex- 
pressed by  economists  as  that  between  real  and 
nominal  wages.  Real  wages  are  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  laborer,  as  reduced  to  the  necessaries, 
comforts  or  luxuries  of  life.  These  are  what  the 
laborer  works  for ;  these  are  truly  his  wages. 
The  money  he  receives  is  only  a  means  to  that 
end.  —  Real  may  differ  from  nominal  wages  by 
reason  of :  First,  variations  in  the  purchase  power 
of  money.  This  is  a  consideration  of  prime  im- 
portance, in  the  comparison  of  wages,  as  between 
one  epoch  and  another.  Second,  varieties  in  the 
form  of  payment.  Wages,  though  generally 
reckoned  in  money,  are,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
not  paid  in  money.  Especially  in  agriculture,  the 
world  over,  full  payment  in  money  is  highly 
exceptional.  The  forms,  other  than  money,  in 
which  labor  is  remunerated,  are  various,  the  chief 
among  them  being  rent,  where  cottages  or  tene- 
ments are  provided  for  the  laborer  and  his  family, 
whether  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  industry; 
board,  mainly  confined  to  unmarried  laborers; 
and,  lastly,  a  great  variety  of  allowances,  per- 
quisites and  privileges,  such  as  definite  quantities 
of  certain  kinds  of  food,  drink  or  fuel,  furnished  by 
the  employer;  such  as  the  hauling  to  the  laborer's 
house  of  wood,  coal  or  peat  by  the  employer's 
teams,  the  keep  of  a  cow,  the  right  to  take  flour 
at  millers'  prices  or  at  a  fixed  price  whatever  the 
market  rate,  the  gleaning  of  fields,  etc.,  etc.  So 
numerous  and  diverse  are  the  forms  of  payment 
of  wages  to  hired  laborers  in  agriculture,  that 
anything  like  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
rates  of  real  wages  in  different  countries  or 
districts  often  becomes  practically  impossible. 
Third,  opportunities  for  extra  earnings,  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  or  by  its  other  members. 
Thus,  a  weaver  or  spinner  earning  twenty  shil- 
lingfl  a  week,  may  find  places  in  which  his  wife  and 
iniijf>r  c!iildrt>n  mtiv  *'-iiin  an  equal  enim,  nmkiog 
the  mcome  of  the  family  forty  tthillin^.     A  cur- 


ble  to  add  anything  to  the  family  income  through 
the  labor  of  wife  or  child.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  in  any  comparison  of  wages,  the  total 
income  of  the  family  should  be  taken  as  the  unit 
Fourth,  the  greater  or  less  regularity  of  ^nploy- 
ment.  Varying  regularity  of  employment  may  be 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  individual  occupation,  or 
to  the  force  of  the  seasons,  or  to  social  and  indus- 
trial causes  of  a  general  nature.  In  agriculture, 
for  example,  the  nature  of  the  operations  involved, 
and  the  difference  of  seasons,  cause  great  irregular- 
ity of  employment.  The  rate  of  wages  during  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  is  generally  more  than 
twice  that  during  the  first  quarter.  In  this  respect, 
however,  there  is  great  difference  between  differ- 
ent countries.  An  EngUsh  farmer  is  plowing  while 
a  New  England  farmer  is  hauling  wood  on  the  ice 
and  snow.  In  some  countries  agricultund  opera- 
tions are  spread  over  eight  months;  in  others,  they 
are  confined  to  four.  In  the  fisheries,  also  in  the 
so-called  building  trades,  and  in  most  out-door 
avocations,  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  matter 
of  employment  during  the  different  periods  of  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
force  of  the  seasons,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  oper- 
ations involved,  to  prevent  weaving,  spinning, 
shoemaking,  paper-making,  etc.,  from  proceeding 
uniformly  through  twelve  consecutive  months. 
Industrial  causes,  also,  like  strikes,  lock-outs,, 
panics,  and  so-called  hard  times,  produce  great 
differences  in  the  real  rate  of  wages,  where  the 
same  nominal  rates  exist.  F(fA,  the  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  the  power  to  labor.  This 
consideration  is  of  prime  importance,  both  as  be- 
tween nations  and  as  between  the  classes  of  per- 
sons pursuing  different  avocations  within  the  same 
country.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  two  persons  begin 
to  labor  productively  at  the  same  period  of  life, 
and  continue  at  work  in  the  same  occupation,  at 
the  same  nominal  wages,  until  death  or  final  disa- 
bility, the  one  receives  the  higher  real  remunera- 
tion who  lives  and  works  the  longer,  since  the 
cost  of  his  nudntenance  during  the  period  of  un- 
productive labor  is  properly  to  be  charged  upon  his 
wages  during  the  productive  period.  In  the  fore- 
going respect,  there  are  wide  differences  among^ 
nations,  which  must  enter  to  greatly  affect  the  real 
remuneration  of  labor.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  has- 
stated,  that,  for  every  thousand  years  expended  in 
the  developing  period  upon  all  who  are  bom,  in- 
cluding both  those  who  die,  and  those  who  survive 
to  the  age  of  twenty,  the  consequent  laboring  and 
productive  years  are,  in  Norway,  1,881;  in  Swe- 
den, 1,749;  in  England,  1,688;  in  the  United  States, 
1,664 ;  in  France,  1,898;  and  in  Ireland,  1,148. 
Moreover,  as  between  different  occupations  in  the 
same  country,  there  are  wide  differences  in  the 
duration  of  the  power  to  labor,  which  must  he 
taken  into  account  in  adjusting  nominal  to  real 
wa^es.  The  eminent  actuary,  Dr.  Ncison,  states 
thai  fhe  intlueitct  of  ootiupfltkm  upon  lift!  i'i  «► 
considerable  that  the  mortality  in  one  avyoilion 
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exceeds  that  of  another  by  not  leas  than  289  per 
cent  Taking  the  period  of  life,  twenty-five  to 
eixty-flve,  Dr.  Nelson  finds  that  the  mean  mortali- 
ty in  the  clerical  profession,  in  England,  is  1.12  per 
cent.;  in  the  legal,  1.67;  in  the  medical,  1.81.  In 
domestic  service,  the  mortality  among  gardeners 
is  but  .08,  among  grooms,  1.26;  among  house  serv- 
ants, 1.67,  among  coachmen,  1.84.  Of  the  several 
branches  of  manufacture,  paper  shows  a  mean  mor- 
tality of  1.45;  tin,  of  1.61;  iron,  1.75;  glass,  1.88; 
copper,  2.16;  lead,  2.24;  earthenware,  2.57;  the 
mortality  among  those  operatives  in  the  last-named 
branch  of  industry,  who  are  known  as  china- 
scourers,  due  to  the  inhaling  of  the  fine  dust  float- 
ing in  the  air,  being  positively  frightful.  Among 
the  different  kinds  of  mining  industry,  the  range 
of  this  effect  is  even  greater,  the  mean  mortality 
of  iron  miners  being  1.80;  of  tin  miners,  1.09;  of 
lead  miners,  2.50,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  asthma 
and  chronic  bronchitis;  and  of  copper  miners,8. 17, 
due  largely  to  the  excessive  heat  prevailing  In  this 
class  of  mines.  Even  these  figures,  striking  as 
they  are,  do  not  exhibit  the  full  effect  of  the  cause 
under  consideration,  since  the  occurrence  of  per- 
manent disability  among  operatives  of  certain 
classes  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  death.  In  some  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  England,  owing  to  wretched  food  and 
still  more  wretched  lodgings,  the  laborer,  though 
often  long-lived,  is  early  crippled  and  doubled  up 
by  rheumatism. — The  foregoing  heads  embrace 
the  chief  causes  which  are  commonly  adduced  in 
reduction  of  nominal  to  real  wages,  t.  e.,  of  money 
wages  to  wages  expressed  in  terms  of  what  Mr. 
Malthus  calls  "  food,  clothing,  lodging  and  fir- 
ing." In  satisfaction,  however,  of  still  other  de- 
sires of  the  laborer  (using  that  term  in  the  large 
sense  attributed  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle), and  consequently  forming  a  possible  part  of 
his  real,  as  distinguished  from  his  nominal,  wages, 
enter  certain  other  elements  which  may  be  found 
in  a  high  degree  in  one  occupation  and  in  a  low 
degree  in  another.  Such  is  agreeableness  of  situ- 
ation or  of  work;  such  is  reputableness,  or  even 
distinction  attaching  to  the  performance  of  certain 
services.  These  are  most  infiuential  causes  in 
producing  differences  between  real  and  nominal 
wages,  in  not  a  few  departments  of  labor.  One 
great  object  for  which  wealth  is  expended  is  to 
command  social  consideration.  If,  then,  a  certain 
position  of  itself  gives  authority  or  dignity,  this 
may  constitute,  to  one  person,  or  even  to  many 
persons,  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  portion  of  the  re- 
muneration which,  in  a  different  avocation,  he 
might  expect  and  be  able  to  exact.  A  judge- 
ship is  often  accepted  by  eminent  lawyers  who 
have  been  accustomed  in  their  professional  prac- 
tice to  earn  several  times  the  salary  of  that  office. 
**  Forty  pounds  a  year,"  wrote  Adam  Smith,  in 
the  last  century,  *'iB  reckoned  at  present  very 
good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  there  are  many  curacies 
under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  There  are  journey- 
men shoemakers  in  London  who  earn  forty  pounds 
a  year,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  industrious  work- 


man of  any  kind,  in  that  metropolis,  who  does 
not  earn  more  than  twenty."  The  conception  of 
dignity  which  thus  gives  preference  to  one  occu- 
pation over  another,  may  be  wholly  false  or  mis- 
taken, without  losing  anything  of  its  power  to  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  men,  which  is  all  the  econ- 
omist has  to  consider.  Thousands  of  young  men, 
in  every  large  American  city,  stand  around  the 
marts  of  trade,  hoping,  by  some  chance,  or  by  in- 
fluence or  solicitation,  to  crowd  themselves  into 
hard-worked  and  ill-paid  places  as  clerks,  because 
they  deem  manual  labor  degrading,  although  a 
skilled  mason  or  carpenter  earns  twice  or  thrice  as 
much,  and  that  in  a  shorter  day  of  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  avocations  whfch  are  excep- 
tionally unpleasant  to  the  senses,  or  exceptionally 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  or  exceptionally  dis- 
creditable, and  which,  on  this  account,  would 
naturally,  were  all  other  conditions  constant, 
command  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration.  If,  in 
some  instances,  those  who  pursue  such  avocations 
do  not  only  not  receive  higher  wages,  but  are 
compelled  to  accept  a  smaller,  perhaps  a  much 
smaller,  remuneration,  this  is  not  because  the  force 
just  adverted  to  does  not  operate,  but  because  it 
is  counteracted  by  another  cause,  viz.,  that  large 
numbers  of  persons  are,  by  reason  of  ignorance, 
or  misfortune,  or  disrepute,  debarred  from  more 
favorable  employment,  and  shut  up  to  one  or  an- 
other avocation  of  the  class  described.  —  Assum- 
ing the  proper  reduction  of  nominal  to  real  wages, 
by  allowances  on  the  several  foregoing  accounts, 
we  next  come  to  inquire  what  are  l^e  causes  which 
produce  the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the 
wages  of  labor,  as  between  different  countries, 
and  as  between  particular  avocations  within  the 
same  country.  —  As  between  different  countries, 
the  tendency  to  equality  of  wages  within  the  same 
or  closely  corresponding  avocations,  varies  with 
the  readiness  with  which  emigration  or  immigra- 
tion, which  we  may  call  the  flow  of  labor,  t^es 
place.  Between  no  two  countries,  however  near, 
and  however  similar  in  social  or  political  condi- 
tions, is  the  flow  of  labor  sufficiently  easy  to  secure 
a  close  approximation  to  equality  of  wages.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his'day  (1776),  declared  that  man  is,  of 
all  sorts  of  luggage,  the  most  difficult  to  be  trans- 
ported. •  *  A  difference  of  prices, "  he  says, '  *  which 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  transport  a  man  from 
one  parish  to  another,  would  necessarily  occasion 
so  great  a  transportation  of  the  most  bulky  com- 
modities, not  only  from  one  point  to  another,  but 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another,  as  would 
soon  reduce  their  prices  more  nearly  to  a  level." 
Mr.  Ricardo,  writing  a  generation  later  (1817), 
sssumed  that  the  flow  of  labor  from  country  to 
country  would  be  so  tardy  and  difficult  as  prac- 
tically to  leave  the  laboring  classes  to  enjoy  or  to 
suffer  the  industrial  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
their  respective  countries,  without  any  important 
influence  as  the  result  of  immigration  or  emigra- 
tion. John  Stuart  Mill,  writing  still  a  generation 
later  (1848),  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  won- 


tendency  toward  a  freer  migration  of  labor  and 
capital,  to  take  advantage  of  better  opportnnitieB 
of  employment  and  investment."  One  generation 
later  still,  we  may  say,  that,  in  1883,  the  tendency 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill  acquires  strength  from 
year  to  year;  but  that  the  -flow  of  labor  still  re- 
mains, as  between  country  and  country,  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  tardy  as  to  allow  very  great  differences 
in  real  wages  to  remain,  through  long  periods,  but 
little  affected  by  emigration  or  immigration.  — As 
between  different  avocations  within  the  same 
country,  the  earlier  economists,  like  Smith  and 
Bicardo,  assumed  a  substantial  equality  of  real 
wages;  and  in  this  they  were  followed,  though 
with  more  or  less  qualification,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  In  his  great  work  of  1874,  Prof.  Caimes, 
writing  with  especial  reference,  we  may  suppose, 
to  English  conditions,  proposed  his  theory  of 
"non-competing  groups."  ''What  we  find,"  he 
said,  ''  is,  in  effect,  not  a  whole  population  com- 
peting indiscriminately  for  all  occupations,  but  a 
leries  of  industrial  layers,  superimposed  on  one 
another,  within  each  of  which  the  various  candi- 
dates for  employment  possess  a  real  and  effective 
power  of  selection,  while  those  occupying  the 
ceveral  strata  are,  for  all  purposes  of  effective 
competition,  practically  isolated  from  each  other." 
Prof.  Caimes  held  the  practical  isolation  of  these 
industrial  groups  to  be  not  less  complete  than  the 
isolation  which  Mill  had  attributed  to  the  several 
commercial  countries  of  his  day;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  f^ply  to  such  groupB,  mutatii  mutandis, 
Mr.  Mill's  law  of  international  values.  Whether 
Pfof.  Oaimes'  view  of  the  structure  of  industrial 
society,  within  any  given  country,  say,  En^and, 
will  be  found  in  all  respects  just,  or  not,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  contains  enough  of  truth  to  deserve 
the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  wages.  It 
is  doubtless  in  this  direction  that  the  largest  contri- 
bution to  economic  science  now  possible  might  be 
made  by  a  competent  investigator. — All  the  fore- 
going remarks  relative  to  the  rates  of  wages  pre- 
vKiling  in  different  countries,  and  in  difler«it  oc- 
cupations within  the  same  country,  presuppose 
a  practical  equality  in  the  powers  and  qualifica- 
tions of  laborers.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
difference  in  real  wages  produced  by  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  labor  from  country  to  country,  or 
from  one  group  of  avocations  to  another  group 
within  the  same  country,  are  the  effects  upon 
the  real  remuneration  of  labor  within  particu- 
lar avocations,  produced  by  the  differences  in 
the  powers,  the  faculties,  and  the  aptitudes  of  in- 
dividuals within  the  same  country,  and  within  the 
same  great  group  of  occupations.  The  rate  of 
wages  within  any  particular  avocation  will  be  de* 
termined  exclusively  by  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  demand  and  supply.  —  Now,  in  econom- 
ics, the  words  demand  and  supply  alike  have  ref- 
erence, 1,  to  a  certain  article,  and,  2,  to  a  certain 
price.  Demand  means  the  quantity  of  a  given 
article  which  would  be  taken  at  a  given  price. 


supply,  in  the  sense  indicated, to  any  given  i 
for  labor,  we  find  that  supply  reaches  ila  maxi- 
mum in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  capable 
of  rendering  the  service  which  is  required,  and 
its  minimum  in  the  number  who  are  both  capable 
of  rendering  that  service  and  are  willing  to  do  so 
at  the  price  which  the  demand  for  Uie  service 
causes  to  be  offered,  llie  maximum  supply  of 
labor  so  determined,  may,  in  a  given  occupaiion, 
be  so  small  as,  given  a  large  demand  for  the  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered,  to  allow  a  very  high  rate  of 
wages  to  be  reached,  and  to  be  maintained  and 
even  increased  from  generation  to  generstioB. 
Thus,  the  demand  for  the  services  of  opera  saag- 
ers  of  the  highest  class  was,  forty  years  ago,  so 
great  as  to  permit  the  wages  of  a  prima  doona  to 
equal  the  income  of  a  lord;  yet,  during  the  entire 
human  generation  that  has  intervened,  this  mag- 
nificent premium  upon  operatic  art,  although 
open  freely  even  to  the  peasantry  of  every  land, 
has  not  sufficed  to  reduce,  in  the  slightest  d^ree, 
the  price  of  such  services.  On  the  contrary,  that 
price  has  steadily  risen,  under  the  influence  of 
enlarged  demand,  until  $2,000  is  paid  for  an  even- 
ing's singing.  In  a  similar  way,  the  wages  of 
the  lawyer  of  the  first  class  is  almost  wholly  un- 
influenced by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  of  the  same  profession  who  would  be  re- 
joioed  to  earn  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part  of  his 
income.  —  Those  who  perform  manual  labor, 
again,  seem,  as  one  \ockB  oret  the  face  of  indus- 
trial society,  to  be  organised  into  certam  not  veiT 
clearly  defined  **  non-competing  groups,"  to  uk 
Prof.  Caiines'  phrase,  within  each  of  which  the 
tendency  to  the  equalizing  of  wages  is  hi  con- 
tinual, if  irregular,  progress;  but  between  any 
two  of  which,  movement  is  so  slow  and  difficult 
as  to  produce  painfully  small  results,  even  from 
age  to  age.  If  we  study  the  body  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, in  any  country  where  caste  does  not  exist* 
and  the  spirit  of  tradition  is  not  very  strofig,  we 
find  that  the  interchange  of  the  trades  of  carpen- 
ter, cabinet  maker  and  carriage  builder,  for  ex- 
ample, is  freely  made:  that  these  trades,  though 
less  freely,  interchange  with  those  of  blacksmith, 
mason  and  plumber,  wherever  strong  reason  exists 
for  diminishing  the  supply  of  labor  in  one  trade 
and  increasing  that  supply  in  another.  All  the 
while,  however,  there  is  found  below  the  dasB  of 
skilled  artisans  a  vastly  greater  class,  consisting 
of  factory  operatives,  of  day  laboren,  etc,  wlio 
are  compelled  not  only  to  work  for  half  the  w«ges 
of  the  skilled  artisan,  but  also,  by  what  would 
seem,  from  almost  unvarying  recurrence,  to  be  a 
moral  necessity,  to  bring  up  their  children,  in  the 
main,  to  take  their  own  low  places  in  the  indus- 
trial order,  however  crowded  and  uncomfortable 
those  places  may  be.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  less  desirable  the  place  which  the  parent  IIUs 
in  life,  the  smaller  his  ability  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  his  offspring.  —  The  services  per- 
formed  by  the   laborer  of    this   last-indlcMed 
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general  daw  Yvry  almost  infinitely  in  f  onn.  So 
mndu  howover»  are  the  eeTentl  recognized  avoca- 
tuniB  within  this  group  alilce  in  the  demands  they 
make  on  the  mental  and  physical  powen,  that  a 
certain  movement  of  labor  exists,  tardy  and  diffi- 
cult, it  is  true,  so  tardy  and  difficult,  indeed,  as 
often  to  allow  an  individual  who  has  been  unfor- 
tunate in  seeking  employment,  or  has  put  himself 
at  disadvantage  by  bad  habits,  to  be  cast  down 
into  the  industrial  grade  which  lies  beneath;  yet 
still  the  tendency  to  the  equalization  of  wages 
here  continues  to  operate  appreciably,  in  spite  of 
all  obstmctions.  —  Below  the  class  described  as 
including  the  ordinary  factory  operative,  the  ordi- 
nary day  laborer,  and  others  receiving  an  approxi- 
mately equal  remuneration,  is  found  a  great  body 
of  the  more  or  less  helpless,  the  more  or  less  un- 
fortunate, the  very  ignorant,  the  men  and  women 
of  vicious  habits,  the  weak,  the  crippled,  and  the 
"broken  men"  of  the  higher  industrial  grade. 
These  constitute  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  indus- 
trial order.  Movement,  here,  in  the  nature  of 
change,  whether  of  place  or  of  occupation,  is 
very  tardy.  A  member  of  this  cla«  may  with 
great  ditBculty  pass  from  one  avocation  to  an- 
other within  his  grade;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he 
will  ever,  by  any  exertion  of  his  powers,  or  any 
sfTort  of  self-deidal,  rise  out  of  the  class  in  which 
be  was  bom  or  into  which  he  has  fallen. — ^We 
lee,  in  the  rude  sketch  here  offered  of  modem 
Industrial  society,  as  existing,  say,  in  En^^d, 
bow  it  is  that  the  supply  of  labor  within  certain 
ivocations,  or  groups  of  avocations,  is  restricted, 
K)  that,  after  miEdcing  all  needed  allowances  in  re- 
luction  of  nominal  to  real  wages,  the  average  re- 
maneration  of  one  class  may  be  twice  that  of  an- 
>ther.  four  timea  that  of  a  third,  though  only  a 
mall  fraction  of  that  received  by  the  members  of 
I  cUms  still  more  fortunate;  how  it  is  that  this 
nay  not  only  be  at  a  given  time,  but  that  the 
•Miaes  which  create  these  differences  of  condition 
nay  go  on  operating  to  produce  inequality  faster 
Jian  competition  can  perform  its  leveling  work; 
md  that,  thus,  the  range  of  wages,  wide  as  it  may 
le  at  any  given  time,  shall  steadily  increase  from 
rear  to  year,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 
—  It  is  the  effect  of  education,  and,  in  a  lower 
legree,  of  political  franchises,  by  promoting  the 
x>nununication  of  news,  from  man  to  man  and 
'rem  place  to  place,  by  promoting  self-reliance 
md  power  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
md  by  promoting  self-respect  and  social  ambition 
hroughout  the  community,  to  promote,  also,  the 
low  of  labor  under  economic  impulse.  Buch 
sauses,  so  far  as  they  produce  such  effects,  are 
;trictly  economic  causes,  to  be  recognheed  by  the 
economist,  and  incorporated  in  his  theory  of  the 
Uatribution  of  wealth. — The  operation  of  the 
drees  thus  set  in  motion  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in 
iuch  countries  of  the  old  world  as  Saxony,  Bwitz- 
trland  and  Scotland,  rising  to  its  maximum  prob- 
ibly  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  alike 
he  inertia  of  the  laborer  and  the  external  resiat- 
jkoe  to  his  migration  in  search  of  the  best  market 


for  his  services,  are  so  far  reduced  as  to  become 
almost  inconsiderable.  Nine  and  a  half  ndllions 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  reside  in  states  other  than  those  in 
which  they  were  bora.*  Doubtless  an  even  greater 
number  of  those  who  reside  within  the  states  of 
their  birth,  are  found  in  alien  counties.  If  we 
consider  only  the  heads  of  families  in  the  United 
States,  I  personally  believe,  although  no  adequate 
statistical  data  are  available  to  corroborate  this 
opinion,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  are  to  be 
found  wHiiin  the  towns  or  parishes  in  which  they 
were  bom.  —  Such  a  complete  subjection  of  the 
laborer  to  eoonomic  impulse  has,  of  course,  no 
power  to  reduce  those  inequalities  of  wages  which 
are  due  to  differences  in  physical  or  mental 
strength,  activity  or  persistenoe.  It  has  no  great 
power  to  reduce  those  inequalities  which  result 
from  early  mistakes  and  misadventures,  or  from 
vicious  habits  and  courses,  always  most  influen- 
tial causes  in  arranging  men  upon  the  industrial 
scale;  yet  it  has  a  certain  unmistakable  efficiency 
in  this  direction,  through  affording  the  opportu- 
nity to  blot  out  a  bad  record  and  to  begin  a  new 
career  without  prejudice.  But  over  all  those  in- 
equalities of  wages  which  result  from  accidents 
of  condition  or  ciroumstanoe,  the  force  indicated 
has  irresistible  sway.  ^  And  this,  too,  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  ia  the  degree,  and  in 
more  than  the  degree,  in  which  the  laborer,  by 
change,  whether  of  place  or  of  occupation,  secures 
an  increase  of  his  own  remuneration,  does  he 
also  promote  the  general  production  of  wealth. 
Whenever  the  laborer,  by  the  exeroise  of  cour- 
age and  intelligence,  brei^  away  from  the  spot 
or  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  has  found 
an  inadequate  remuneration,  and  seeks  and  finds 
a  better  market,  he  does  not  only  that  which 
is  best  for  hhnself ,  but  that  which  is  best  for 
others.  He  not  only  gets  more  by  resorting  to 
the  new  place  or  the  new  trade,  but,  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so,  he  gives  more  also.  If  in 
that  market  his  service  bears  a  higher  price  than 
elsewhere,  this  is,  of  itself,  a  proof  that  his  serv- 
ice is  there  in  greater  demand,  more  needed,  the 
subject  of  an  intenser  want.  By  all  the  difference 
which  the  change  works  in  his  own  condition,  and, 
doubtiess,  by  even  much  more  than  that  difference, 
is  the  general  industrial  system  re-enforced  and 
stimulated  by  that  change.  —  Hence  we  say,  that 
freedom  and  facility  of  industrial  movement  as 
seen  at  their  maximum  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  only  reduce  the  range  of  remuneration,  as  be- 
tween the  classes  naturally  leas  favored  and  those 
more  favored,  but  it  also,  by  enhancing  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  community,  raises  the  re- 
muneration of  the  whole  body  of  laborers.  —  II. 
Gknsral  Wages.  The  question,  what  portion  of 
the  product  of  industry  passes,  by  the  normal 
operation  of  economic  laws,  into  the  hands  of  that 
one  of  the  co-operating  agents  of  production  whom 
we  call,  in  eoonomic  discussion,  the  laborer,  was, 

•  ••The  fall-blooded  American,**  raid  Michel  Cberalier, 
**U<iicaiBp6d,aotertaMtohiwi,  ontbe  soil  hetresdii 


cepted  political  economy  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. That  answer  made  the  capitalist  employer 
to  be  the  residual  claimant  upon  the  product  of 
industry.  Rent  was  first  to  be  deducted,  the 
amount  to  be  determined  according  to  the  Ricar- 
doan  formula.  Next,  wages  were  to  be  deducted, 
the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  wage-fund 
formula.  There  were  to  remain  profits,  composed 
of  interest  upon  capital  and  of  the  remuneration 
of  business  management.  These  constituted  the 
share  of  the  capitalist  employer,  who,  after  paying 
rent  and  wages,  according  to  the  formulas  indi- 
cated, retain^  all  the  rest  of  the  product  of  in- 
dustry as  his  own.  In  the  article  next  preceding, 
we  have  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  wage- fund 
doctrine,  and  have  stated  the  arguments  which 
have  led  to  its  general  abandonment  by  the  econ- 
omists of  England  and  America,  opening  the  way 
for  a  philosophy  of  wages.  So  long  as  that  doc- 
trine was  accepted,  wages  remained  purely  a  ques- 
tion in  long  division,  and  no  philosophy  of  wages 
was  possible.  To  what  view  of  the  distribution 
of  the  product  of  industry  economic  opinion  will 
ultimately  incline,  can  not  be  predicted  with  con- 
fidence. In  1871,  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons,  decisively 
rejecting  the  notion  of  a  wage  fund,  advanced  the 
proposition  that  ''the  wages  of  a  laboring  man 
are  ultimately  coincident  with  what  he  produces, 
after  the  deduction  of  rent,  taxes,  and  the  interest 
of  capital."  Upon  this  statement  of  the  law  of 
wages,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  in  an  article  in  the 
"Fortnightly  Review"  of  1879,  remarked  as  fol- 
lows :  "It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  distribution  of  produce  as  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  except  so  far  as 
the  employer's  share  consists  of  interest.  That  is, 
it  does  not  help  us  to  determine  what  Mill  calls 
'the  wages  of  superintendence.'  Now,  it  is  just 
this  latter  that,  in  our  practical  discussions,  usu- 
ally appears  the  most  prominent  element  of  the 
problem.  What  English  workmen  grumble  at,  is 
not  the  rate  of  interest,  but  the  undue  extra  profits 
which  they  suppose  the  employer  to  be  making." 
Accepting  as  correct  the  judgment  of  Prof.  Sidg- 
wick, that  the  one  undetermined  point  in  the  the- 
ory of  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  '  'wages  of  superintendence,"  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  now  proceeds  to  offer  a  view 
of  profits,  in  their  relation  to  the  other  shares  of 
the  product  of  industry,  which,  if  it  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  based  upon  a  just  generalization  of  the 
facts  of  modem  industrial  society,  will  indubita- 
bly yield  a  complete  and  consistent  theory  of  dis- 
tribution, according  to  which  the  laborer,  and  not, 
as  by  the  exploded  wage-fund  doctrine,  the  capi- 
talist employer,  is  made  the  residual  claimant  upon 
the  product  of  industry.  —  The  line  of  argument 
which  appears  to  lead  to  this  momentous  conclu- 
sion is  as  follows :  The  successful  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, under  free  and  active  competition,  must  be 
due  either  to  exceptional  abilities  or  to  exceptional 
opportunities.    Whether  due  more  to  one  than  to 


difference  in  the  matter  of  rent,  whether  the  ad- 
vantages, for  productive  purposes,  of  any  piece  of 
land  under  consideration  be  due  to  superior  fer- 
tility or  to  proximity  to  market.  As  the  econO' 
mist,  in  writing  of  rent,  is  wont,  for  convenieiice 
of  reasoning  and  simplicity  of  illustration,  to  at- 
tribute the  productive  advantages  of  land  soldy 
to  superior  fertility,  assuming  idl  tracts  in  ques- 
tion to  be  equally  near  the  market,  so,  in  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  paper,  the  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  biisiness  will  be  attributed  to 
the  possession  of  higher  or  lower  abilities,  all  em- 
ployers being  assumed,  for  convenience  of  reason- 
ing and  simplicity  of  illustration,  to  occupy  indus- 
trial positions  equally  eligible.  When  we  shall 
have  passed  over  the  field,  itwiU  then  appear  thai 
all  our  conclusions,  upon  the  foregoing  hypothe- 
sis, would  hold  equally  true  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  differences  in  the  degree  of  business  sac- 
cess  were  due  to  differences  of  industrial  oppor- 
tunity, and  not  at  all  to  differences  of  bustness 
ability.  —  Since,  however,  it  can  not  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  social  philosopher  whether 
the  power  to  secure  profits  be  due  more  to  excep- 
tional abilities  or  to  exceptional  oppcHtunities,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  pause  one  moment  to  point 
out  that  the  former  are  much  the  more  efl9(dent 
cause  of  profits.  To  justify  this  assertion,  it  will 
be  enough  to  refer  to  the  notorious  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  all  business  houses  in  the  United 
States  which  have  achieved  marked  success  have 
been  founded  by  men  who  owed  little  or  nothing 
to  opportunity,  perhaps  by  those  who  had  to  con- 
tend at  the  outset  against  positive  disadvantages 
or  actual  misfortunes;  while,  on  the  contrary,  great 
houses,  enjoying  high  prestige,  wide  connec- 
tions and  vast  accumulated  wealth,  are  frequently 
brought  to  the  ground,  under  the  successors  of  the 
original  founder,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
management,  which  had  been  wise  and  brave  and 
strong,  became,  in  other  hands,  vacillating,  pui^ 
poseless  and  unintelligent,  or  perhaps  no  worse 
than  merely  commonplace  and  tied  to  routine.  80 
overwhelming  is  the  preponderance,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  of  business  houses  owing  much  or 
everything  to  ability,  and  little  or  nothing  to  un- 
earned opportunities  or  advantages,  that  no  Amer- 
ican* is  likely  to  dispute  the  proposition  that  the 
former  are  much  the  more  efficient  cause  of  prof- 
its. —  Attributing,  then,  for  convenience,  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  business  to  ability  idone,  we 
have  to  note,  that,  were  the  number  of  men  of  & 
high  order  of  business  ability  throughout  any 
large  community  more  than  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
business  of  all  kinds  which  there  required  to  be 

*  *'Many  employers  of  labor/'  says  Prof.  Alfred  Martihall, 
« In  some  parts  of  England  more  than  half,  have  risen  frasn 
the  ranks  of  labor.''  Accepting  this  statement  as  correct,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that,  in  addition  to  baaineaB  ability  beins  the 
efficient  caoso  of  profits,  in  comparison  of  the  employer  with 
the  non-employer,  business  ability  becomes,  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  the  canse  of  profits,  as  between  the  employer  on  a 
laige  and  the  employer  on  a  small  scale. 
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one;  were  these  men,  however  much  BUiiMMing 
ther  members  of  the  industrial  society,  among 
tiemselyes  equal  in  all  respects  which  concern 
tie  conduct  of  business ;  and  were  this  class, 
tius  constituted  and  endowed,  so  clearly  and  con- 
picuously  marked  that  no  one  of  their  number 
hould  ever  fail  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
t,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  lacking  busi- 
ess  ability  in  this  degree  should  esteem  himself 
apable  of  conducting  business  or  be  so  esteemed, 
Hth  a  view  to  his  obtaining  credit,  by  those  who 
Lave  capital  to  loan  or  goods  to  sell:  were  these 
everal  conditions  to  be  all  completely  realized,  we 
hould  then  have  a  situation  closely  analogous  to 
hat  which  exists  in  the  case  of  a  community 
.round  which  is  found  good  land,  of  uniform 
[uality,  in  amount  more  than  adequate  to  raise  all 
he  produce  required.  The  result  would  be,  ei- 
her  that  the  employing  class  would,  by  forming 
i  combination  and  scrupulously  adhering  to  its 
erms  and  its  spirit,  create  and  maintain  a  mo- 
lopoly  price  for  their  services  in  conducting  the 
business  requiring  to  be  done,  which  is  so  improb- 
able as  to  be  altogether  out  of  our  contemplation, 
»r  else  they  would,  by  competing  among  ihem- 
elves  for  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done  by 
hem  individually,  bring  down  the  rate  of  profits 
o  so  low  a  point  that  the  remuneration  of  each 
Ad  every  one  of  this  class  would  be  practically 
(qual  to  what  he  could  earn  for  himself  in  other 
evocations,  either  as  an  independent  laborer,  work- 
ng  in  his  own  shop  or  on  his  own  lot  of  land,  or, 
IS  a  wage  laborer,  hired  by  some  one  of  his  own 
ntellectual  class,  no  more  qualified  in  any  way 
Jian  himself  to  conduct  business.  Under  such 
conditions,  profits,  as  distinguished  from  wages, 
vould  be  destroyed.  The  persons  actually  re- 
naining  in  the  conduct  of  business  would,  indeed, 
iam  their  subsistence—otherwise  the  function 
:ould  not  be  performed;  but,  economically  speak- 
ng,  it  would  make  no  difFerence  to  them  whether 
Jhey  did  this  as  employers  or  as  employed.  —  In 
Tact,  however,  the  qualifications  for  the  conduct 
3f  business  are  not  equal  throughout  all  of  a  suf- 
Sdently  numerous  class.  —  First,  we  have  those 
rarely  gifted  persons  who,  in  common  phrase, 
leem  to  turn  everything  that  they  touch  into  gold; 
^hose  commercial  dealings  have  the  air  of  magic; 
s^ho  have  such  power  of  insight  that  they  almost 
Appear  to  have  the  power  of  foresight;  who  are 
30  resolute  and  firm  in  temper  that  apprehensions 
ukd  alarms  or  repeated  shocks  of  disaster  never 
cause  them  to  relax  their  hold  or  change  their 
^urse;  who  have  such  infiuence  and  command 
over  men  that  all  with  whom  they  have  to  do  ac- 
quire vigor  from  the  contact,  and  work  for  them 
as  they  would  not  work  for  others.  —  Next  below, 
but  far  below,  the  class  described,  we  have  that 
much  more  numerous  body  of  men  of  business, 
who  possess  a  high  order  of  talent,  merely;  whose 
success  is  easily  comprehended,  even  if  it  can  not 
be  imitated,  by  their  less  gifted  competitors;  men 
of  natural  mastery,  sagacious,  resolute  and  prompt 
in  their  avocations.  —  Then,  descending  further 


in  the  scale,  we  have  men  who  on  the  whole  do 
well  or  pretty  well  in  business;  men  who  enjoy  a 
harmonious  tmion  of  all  the  qualities  required  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  though  possessing  those 
qualities  each  in  but  a  moderate  degree;  or  else  in 
whom  some  defect,  mental  or  moral,  impairs  a 
higher  order  of  abilities;  men  who  are  never  mas- 
ters of  their  fortimes,  are  never  beyond  the  im- 
minence of  failure,  and  yet,  by  care  and  pains 
and  diligence,  win  no  small  profits  from  their 
business,  and,  if  frugality  be  added  to  their  other 
virtues,  accumulate  in  time  large  estates.  — Lower 
down  in  the  industrial  order  are  a  multitude  of 
men  who  are  found  in  the  control  of  business  en- 
terprises, for  no  very  good  reason  that  can  be  seen 
by  those  who  know  them;  men  of  checkered  for- 
tunes, sometimes  doing  well,  but  more  often  ill; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  filling  a  place  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  filled,  but  more  commonly  in 
business  because  they  have  forced  themselves  into 
it  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  own  abilities, 
perhaps  encouraged  by  the  partiality  of  friends 
who  have  been  willing  to  place  in  their  hands  the 
agencies  of  production,  or  entrust  them  with  com> 
mercial  or  banking  capital.  —  Now,  in  my  view  of 
the  question  of  profits,  we  find,  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  industrial  order,  as  Xhus  sketched^ 
a  "  no  profits"  class  of  employers.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  magnificent  premiums  of  business  suc- 
cess, the  men  of  real  business  power  are  not  so 
many  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  posts  of  indus- 
try and  trade  are  filled  by  persons  inadequately 
qualified,  who  consequently  have  a  very  doubtful 
career,  and  realize  for  themselves,  first  and  last,  a 
very  meagre  compensation,  so  meagre  that,  for 
purposes  of  scientific  reasoning,  we  may  treat  itaa 
constituting  no  profits  at  all.  Live  they  do,  partly 
by  legitimate  toll  upon  the  business  that  passes 
through  their  hands;  partly  at  the  cost  of  their 
creditors,  with  whom  they  make  frequent  com- 
positions; partly  at  the  expense  of  friends  or  by 
the  sacrifice  of  inherited  means.  This  bare  sub- 
sistence, obtained  through  so  much  of  hard  work, 
of  anxiety,  and  often  of  humiliation,  we  regard  aa 
that  minimum  which,  in  economics,  we  can  treat 
as  nil.  From  this  low  point  upward  we  measure 
profits,  Just  as  we  measure  rent  upward  from  the 
line  of  the  no-rent  lands,  or  lands  whose  selling 
price  represents  an  annual  interest  of  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre.  —  If  the  view  of  the  employing  class 
here  presented  fairly  corresponds  to  the  facts  of 
industrial  society,  profits,  manufacturing  profits, 
for  example,  are,  granted  only  perfect  competi- 
tion, not  obtained  by  deduction  from  the  wages  of 
mechanical  labor,  any  more  than  rent  is  obtained 
by  deduction  from  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor; 
and,  secondly,  manufacturing  profits  do  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  price  of  manufactured  goods, 
any  more  than  rent  constitutes  a  part  of  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  All  profits  are  drawn 
from  a  body  of  wealth  which  is  created  by  the  ex- 
ceptional ability  of  the  employers  who  receive 
profits,  measured  upward  from  the  line  of  the  no- 
profits  employers,  just  as  rents  are  drawn  from  a 


lands  which  bear  no  rent.  The  normal  price  of 
manufactured  goods,  of  any  particular  descrip- 
tion, ia  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  portion  of  the  supply  which  is  produced  at 
the  greatest  disadvanti^.  If  the  demand  for 
such  goods  Lb  so  great  as  to  require  a  certain 
amount  to  be  produced  under  the  management 
and  control  of  persons  whose  efficiency  in  organ- 
izing and  supervising  the  forces  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital is  small,  the  cost  of  production  of  that  portion 
of  the  stock  will  be  large,  and  the  price  will  be 
correspondingly  high;  yet  it  will  not  be  high 
enough  to  yield  to  employers  of  this  grade  any 
more  than  that  scant  and  difficult  subsistence 
which  we  have  taken  as  the  no-proflts  line.  —  The 
price  at  which  these  goods  are  to  be  sold,  how- 
ever, will  determine  the  price  of  the  whole  supply, 
since,  in  any  market,  at  any  given  time,  there  can 
be  but  one  price  for  different  equal  portions  of  the 
same  commodity.  Hence,  whatever  the  cost  of 
production  of  those  portions  of  the  supply  which 
are  produced  by  employers  of  higher  industrial 
grades,  they  will  command  the  same  price*  as 
those  portions  which  are  produced  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  just  as  wheat  produced  on  rich  lands 
at  a  cost  of  three  shillings  a  bushel  is  sold  for  the 
same  price  with  wheat  produced  on  comparatively 
sterile  lands,  at  a  cost  of  six  shillings  a  bushel.  — 
Profits,  therefore,  do  not  enter  into  the  price  of 
any  commodity;  for  the  price  of  each  and  every 
commodity  is  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  portion  of  the  supply  which  3^elds  no  profits. 
—  Do  profits  come  out  of  wages?  Not  at  all.  The 
employer  of  the  lowest  industrial  grade,  the  no- 
profits  employer,  must  pay  wages  sufficient  to  hire 
laborers  to  work  under  his  direction.  The  em- 
ployer of  a  higher  industrial  grade  will  pay  the 
same  wages,  no  less,  no  more;  but,  selling  his 
goods,  so  far  as  they  are  of  equal  quality,  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  employer  who  makes  no  prof- 
its, he  will  yet  be  able,  by  careful  study  of  the 
sources  whence  his  materials  are  drawn;  by  a 
comprehension  of  the  ever-varying  demands  of 
the  market;  by  steadiness  and  self-control;  by 
organizing  force  and  administrative  ability ;  by 
energy,  economy  and  prudence,  to  accumulate  a 
clear  surplus,  after  all  obligations  are  discharged, 
which  surplus  is  called  profits,  Just  as  the  culti- 
vator of  the  better  soils  has  a  surplus  left  in  his 
hands,  after  paying  wages  for  labor  and  interest 
for  capital,  which  surplus,  in  this  case  called 
rent,  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  as  such,  be 
he  the  actual  cultivator  or  another  person. — It 
will  have  been  observed,  that,  throughout  this 
discussion,  I  closely  assimilate  profits  with  rent. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  sound  and  just  view  of  the 
origin  of  profits  and  of  their  relation  to  the  other 
shares  of  the  product  of  industry.  If  this  view 
shall  be  approved  as  correct,  the  demand  of  Prof. 
Sidgwick  will  be  met,  and  we  shall  have,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  destruction  of  the  wage-fund 
doctrine,  a  complete  and  consistent  theory  of  the 


the  old  economic  doctrine,  the  capitalist  employer, 
but  the  laborer.  Subject  to  three  several  deduc- 
tions of  a  definite  nature,  the  wages  daas  wiU, 
upon  the  assumption  here  made  of  perfect  com- 
petition, supplying  all  the  conditions  of  a  really 
good  market,  receive  all  they  have  helped  to  pro- 
duce. —  J^^.  Rent  is  to  be  deducted.  On  the 
lowest  grade  of  soils  there  is  no  rent.  On  the 
more  productive  sofls,  rent,  at  its  eoonomlc  maxi- 
mum, equals  the  excess  of  produce  after  the  cost 
of  cultivating  the  no-rent  soils  has  been  deducted; 
this  rent,  as  has  been  said,  does  not  affect  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  nor  does  it  come  out  of 
the  remuneration  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  We 
thus  see  that  the  first  deduction  to  be  made  frooi 
the  product  of  industry  is  of  a  perfectly  definite 
nature.  Rent  must  come  out  before  the  question 
of  wages  is  considered.  The  laborer,  as  such,  can 
not  get  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  any  economic 
means.  It  must  go  to  the  owner  of  the  lands  un- 
less confiscated  by  the  state,  or  ravished  away  by 
violence.  — Second.  From  the  product  of  indus- 
try must  be  deducted  a  remuneration  for  the  use 
of  capital.  That  remuneration  must  be  hi^ 
enough  to  induce  those  who  have  produced  wealth 
to  save  it  and  store  it  up,  instead  of  consuming  it 
immediately  for  the  gratification  of  personal  ap- 
petites or  tastes.  This  may  imply,  in  one  slate  of 
society,  an  annual  rate  of  interest  of  elgiit  per 
cent. ;  in  another,  of  five;  in  another,  of  thrssL 
The  only  reason,  industrially  speaking,  for  inter- 
est being  ptdd  at  all,  is,  that  by  the  use  of  capital 
production  may  be  enhanced;  and  the  interest  so 
paid  is,  theoretically,  only  a  part,  often,  siudi  is 
the  force  of  competition  among  would-be  lenden. 
a  very  small  part  of  the  excess  of  product  ao  gen- 
erated. Since  the  product  remaining  after  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  is  always,  in  theory,  equal  to  what 
would  have  been  the  product  had  interest  not  been 
paid  (that  is,  had  the  capital  for  the  use  of  whidi 
interest  ia  paid,  not  been  employed),  and  shice,  in 
fact,  the  product  so  remaining  is  always  greater 
in  general,  vastly  greater— at  times  inconceivably 
greater— than  the  product  otherwise  would  have 
been,  we  see  that  that  party  to  distributioD  whose 
claims  are  residual,  that  is,  which  takes  all  which 
no  other  claimant  carries  away,  is  benefited  by 
every  payment  of  interest  on  account  of  oapttal 
used  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Indeed,  as 
high  interest,  under  free  competition,  shows  that 
the  contribution  made  to  production  through  eadi 
successive  increment  of  capital  *i»  very  large,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  residual  claimant  upon 
the  product  of  industry  derives  a  greater  relative 
benefit  through  the  employment  of  cajrital  where 
a  high  rate  rather  than  a  low  rate  of  interest  is 
paid.  —  The  third  and  last  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  product  of  industiy,  before  the  laborer 
becomes  entitled  thereto,  is  what  we  have  called 
profits,  the  remuneration  of  the  employer,  the  en- 
trepreneur, the  man  of  business,  the  captahi  of 
industry,  the  merchant,  manufacturer  or  banker, 
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irho  sets  in  motion  the  coetly  and  complicated 
machineiy  of  modern  production.  —  If  I  have 
rightly  apprehended  the  nature  of  the  employer's 
function  and  the  source  of  his  profits,  those  profits 
^would,  under  free  and  full  competition,  not  form 
a  part  of  the  price  of  commodities  (price  being 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions,  t.  «.,  in  this  in- 
stance, production  by  the  no-profits  employers); 
while  no  economic  means  whatsoever  would  suf- 
fice to  carry  any  portion  of  profits  over  to  wages, 
even  were  employers  forbidden  by  law  to  receive 
them,  Just  as  no  economic  means  can  be  devised 
by  which  rent  could  be  made  to  enhance  wages, 
even  though  landlords  were  forbidden  themselves 
to  touch  it.  In  other  words,  profits  consist  wholly 
of  wealth  created  by  individual  employers,  over 
and  above  the  wealth  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  similar  industrial  enterprises,  by  the  same 
labor  force  and  capital  force,  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  employers  of  lower  economic  efficien- 
cy. —  These  three  shares  being  cut  off,  the  whole 
remaining  body  of  wealth  daily  or  annually  pro- 
duced is,  according  to  the  economic  theory  pre- 
sented, the  property  of  the  laboring  class:  their 
wages  or  the  remuneration  for  their  services.  So 
far  as  by  their  energy  in  work,  their  economy  in 
the  use  of  materials,  or  their  care  in  dealing  with 
the  finished  product,  the  value  of  that  product  is 
increased,  that  increase  goes  to  them  by  purely 
economic  laws,  provided,  only,  competition  be  full 
and  free.  Every  invention  in  mechanics,  every 
discovery  in  the  chemical  art,  no  matter  by  whom 
made,  inures  directly  and  immediately  to  their 
benefit,  except  so  far  as  a  limited  monopoly  may 
be  created  by  law  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
vention and  discovery.  Every  improvement  in 
their  own  efficiency  as  laborers,  whether  due  to 
quickened  zeal,  to  heightened  intelligence  or  to 
greater  industry,  sobriety  or  thrift,  will,  by  this 
rule,  serve  directly  to  advance  their  wages.  Un- 
less by  their  own  neglect  of  their  own  interests, 
or  through  inequitable  laws,  or  social  customs 
having  the  force  of  law,  no  other  party  can  enter 
to  make  any  claim  upon  the  product  of  industry; 
nor  can  any  one  of  the  three  parties  already  indi- 
cated carry  away  anything  in  excess  of  its  normal 
share,  as  hereinbefore  defined.  —  It  wfll  appear, 
at  a  glance,  how  widely  the  result  here  attained 
differs  from  that  which  was  reached  under  the  old 
economic  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
according  to  which  from  the  entire  product  of  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  industrial  commu- 
nity ia  cut  off,  first,  rent,  as  determined  by  the 
Ricardoan  formula;  secondly,  wages,  the  laborer's 
share,  as  determined  by  the  wage-fund  formula,  the 
amount  possibly  to  be  paid  in  this  way  being  irre- 
spective of  the  number  and  of  the  industrial  qual- 
ity of  the  laboring  class.  All  that  remains  belongs 
to  the  capitalist  employer.  By  such  a  rule  of 
distribution,  no  gain  in  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual laborer,  whether  taking  the  direction  of 
greater  energy  or  of  greater  economy;  no  mechan- 
ical invention,  no  chemical  discovery,  however 


much  the  capability  of  production  may  be  hi- 
creased  thereby,  can  profit  the  laborer  anything, 
except  as  it  first  enhances  the  profits  of  the  em- 
ploying class,  and  thereby  adds  to  the  capital  of 
the' wage  fund,  to  be  thereafter  expended  in  pur- 
chasing  labor. — In  opposition  to  this  view,  I  hold, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  attitude  of  the 
laboring  class  in  industry,  as  hired  by  the  em- 
ploying class  and  working  for  stipulated  wages, 
the  normal  operation  of  the  laws  of  exchange  is 
to  make  the  former,  in  effect,  the  owner  of  the 
whole  product,  subject  to  the  requirement  of  pay- 
ing the  definite  sums  charged  ag^Unst  the  product 
on  the  three  several  accounts  of  rent,  interest  and 
profits.  FrancibA.  Wauuer. 

<<  WALTHAM  system/*  a  term  much  used 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  during  the  period  from  1814  to  1880. 
Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  the  processes  of  carding, 
spinning,  weaving  and  fulling,  were  carried  on  in 
separate  establishments  under  different  proprie- 
tors. But  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  the  Boston  manu- 
facturing company  was  enabled  to  combine  all 
these  processes  in  their  establishment  at  Waltham. 
Boarding  houses  for  their  operatives,  and  the  pe- 
riodical payment  of  wages  in  money,  in  lieu  of 
payment  in  provisions  and  clothing  from  the  fac- 
tory store,  were  i^  introduced.  This  system  was 
soon  afterward  introduced  at  Lowell,  and  soon  be- 
came general.  The  advantages  of  the  Waltham 
sjTstem,  alike  to  manufacturers  and  workmen,  are 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  C.  C. 

WANTS.  Man  alone,  of  all  animate  beings, 
possesses  the  faculty  of  constantly  adding  to  his 
wants,  and  to  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 
This  double  faculty,  in  course  of  time,  very  ma- 
terially modifies  human  life,  and  the  life  of  most 
organic  beings;  it  completely  changes  the  primi- 
tive distribution  of  the  different  genera  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  their  respective  propor- 
tions. It  is  that  faculty  which,  in  the  words  of 
Buff  on,  ''ends  by  impressing  our  ideas  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth";  the  faculty  which  has  given 
our  intellect  the  exercise  that  has  so  prodigious- 
ly developed  its  power,  and  without  which  the 
human  mind  would  have  remained  but  little 
above  that  of  the  different  species  of  apes.  To 
this  faculty  we  must  also  attribute  the  multiplica- 
tion of  our  race  upon  the  earth,  whose  spontane- 
ous productions  would  not  furnish  sufficient  sus- 
tenance for  a  millionth  part  of  those  who  now 
dwell  upon  it.  —  The  faculty  of  increasing  our 
wants  should  always  be  join^  to  that  of  increas- 
ing the  means  of  satisfying  them,  for  these  two 
faculties  are  inseparable;  they  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  latter 
could  never  act  but  under  the  spur  of  the  former; 
so  that  we  can  not  logically  deplore,  with  cer- 
tain schools  of  pretended  philosophers,  the  con- 
tinual extension  which  is  given  to  human  wants 
by  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  without  at 


which  the  second  faculty,  that  is,  industiy,  has 
procured  for  us.  —  Of  all  the  publicists  who  have 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  wahts, 
J.  J.  Rousseau  is  the  most  radical,  and  the  only 
consistent  one;  for  he  is  the  only  one  who,  look- 
ing upon  the  faculty  of  extending  our  wants  as 
a  direful  gift,  has  entirely  repudiated,  at  least  in 
theory,  all  the  goods  whose  production  is  due  to 
that  faculty.  According  to  him,  mankind  en- 
tered upon  the  path  of  degradation,  from  the  very 
day  that  they  thought  of  substituting  a  cabin  for 
a  cave  in  the  rocks  and  the  foliage  of  trees,  or  de- 
termined to  add  the  bow  and  arrow  to  their  teeth 
or  their  nails.  {Discours  aur  Vorigine  de  VinegaUU. ) 
If  Rousseau  had  reflected,  that,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  human  race  to  this  manner  of  living,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  sacrifice  it  almost  entirely,  he 
would  probably  have  acknowledged  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  thus  elevating  a  few  rare  individuals 
to  the  condition  of  the  orang-outang,  would  not 
be  worth  such  a  sacrifice.  —  The  theorizers  of 
to-day  do  not  push  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation 
of  wants  as  far  as  Rousseau  did;  and,  although 
they  hold  the  same  principle,  they  assign  different 
motives  for  it.  They  consider  the  generalization 
of  the  desire  for  well-being  the  principal  source 
of  our  ills,  because  it  is  calculated  to  develop  cu- 
pidity, envy  and  other  maleficent  motives ;  and 
they  would  counteract  it  by  inculcating  austere  re- 
ligious tenets,  a  contempt  for  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  resignation  to  present  suffering,  in  an- 
ticipation of  happiness  in  a  future  life.  They 
think  of  perfecting  man's  life  on  earth  by  contenm- 
ing  and  despising  it.  They  assure  us  that  the 
general  observance  of  their  doctrines  or  precepts 
is  the  best  means  to  secure  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  nations,  and  of  strengthening  social 
order,  —  Unfortunately  these  modem  defenders 
of  what  Bentham  calls  the  principle  of  aeceUeiem, 
do  not  preach  by  example.  Fully  provided  them- 
selves with  all  that  can  satisfy  most  completely 
awakened  wants,  it  iU  becomes  them  to  censure 
in  the  impoverished  classes  the  aspiration  to  a 
position  more  or  less  nearly  resembling  their  own, 
unless  they  first  themselves  renounce  the  advan- 
tages of  their  position.  This,  however,  they  do 
not  do;  they  very  willingly  make  use  of  the  goods 
which  they  pretend  to  despise;  we  generally  find 
them  very  anxious  to  escape  privation,  and  none  of 
them  has  yet  been  able  to  persuade  himself  to  live 
in  a  Diogenes  tub.  This  contradiction  between 
their  theory  and  their  practice  gives  ground  for 
the  belief  that  their  faith  in  the  truth  and  efficacy 
of  their  doctrine  is  not  very  lively  or  sincere,  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fruitr 
lessness  of  their  preaching. — But  even  if  they 
were  to  Join  example  to  precept,  as  did  some  of 
their  predecessors  in  past  ages,  they  would  suc- 
ceed no  better  than  did  these  in  inducing  man- 
kind to  live  a  life  contrary  to  their  instincts.  We 
can  not  change  the  nature  of  things  by  ignoring 
it;  it  remains  what  it  Ib  despite  all  our  opinions 


tire  time  of  its  union  with  the  body— from  tbe 
cradle  to  the  grave— is  an  inexhatutibl^  eovree  cfit- 
sires  (Frederick  Bastiat,  Biarmonies  EeoTtomiqueii; 
and  a  desire  is  nothing  but  a  seeking  for  some  sat- 
isfaction, or  a  shrinking  from  some  pain,  that  ii 
to  say,  a  tendency  to  well-being,  —  This  tasdency, 
therefore,  is  essential  to  the  soul;  it  is  as  intimate- 
ly connected  with,  and  inherent  in,  our  nature,  as 
the  mysterious  force  which  attracts  them  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  to  heavy  bodies.  All  that 
the  will  of  man  can  do  is  to  direct  this  tendency 
toward  some  gratifications  rather  than  towaid 
others;  but  we  obey  them  in  all  our  resolves,  eves 
when  we  constrain  present  wants  in  order  to  en- 
joy a  future  gratification,  or  impose  a  hard^ip 
upon  ourselves  to  escape  still  greater  ones,  or  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  a  physical  gratification  with 
a  view  to  intellectual  or  moral  pleasure,  or  ercB 
when  we  practice  the  greatest  possible  rennndt- 
tion,  and  deny  ourselves  all  of  this  world's  goods 
with  the  hope  of  thus  obtaining  a  happy  existence 
in  a  better  world.  — Among  the  infinite  variety  of 
directions  that  may  be  given  to  our  wants,  some 
are  more  and  some  less  favorable,  some  are  more 
and  some  less  opposed  to  the  perfecting  or  im- 
provement of  human  life.  Thus,  for  instance, 
nations  whose  desires  are  too  exclusively  directed 
toward  sensual  gratifications,  soon  d^enerate,  be- 
cause it  is  the  nature  of  such  gratifications  (o 
weaken  the  vigor  and  manhood  of  those  who 
give  themselves  over  to  them  without  restruat^ 
to  degrade  their  affective  faculties,  to  render 
them  at  the  same  time  less  fitted  for  intdlectasl 
operations,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  principal  de- 
ment of  our  power.  But  too  absolute  a  represaon 
of  the  instincts  which  urge  us  to  sensual  gratifl- 
cations  would  be  attended  with  no  less  pemidoiB 
results.  Whether  this  repression  be  inspired  bj 
religious  belief,  or  prompted  by  the  idea— an  idea 
which  bears  the  impress  rather  of  laziness  than  of 
philosophy— that  it  is  better  for  maa  to  stifle  iui 
wants  than  to  have  to  produce  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them,  the  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  d^rade 
lus  most  precious  faculties  by  allowing  them  to 
remain  inactive.  For  it  is  to  their  activity  alone 
that  we  must  attribute  the  immense  development 
which  they  have  acquired,  a  development  which 
may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  most  civiliased 
portions  of  the  population  of  Europe  with  the 
tribes  that  have  remained  almost  in  their  primitiTe 
state  of  barbarism.  — Tbe  science  of  morals  points 
out  to  us  the  reefs  upon  which  our  blind  tenden- 
cies would  wreck  us ;  its  duty  is  to  show  us  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  good  or  evil  courses  which 
wants  may  take,  by  discovering  and  indicating 
to  us  all  the  consequences  of  our  inclinatiooB, 
whether  proximate  or  remote.  Of  the  inanj 
courses  which  these  inclinations  may  take,  there 
is  one  which  will  surely  lead  to  our  ruin,  and  oth- 
ers which  lead  as  surely  to  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  humanity  in  every  respect  It  is 
the  part  of  morals  to  tell  us  whither  these  diffa- 
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snt  courses  lead,  in  order  that,  while  obeying  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  our  nature  to  seek  after 
nreU-being,  we  may  be  less  exposed  to  losing  our 
way.  —  In  the  present  state  of  science  this  mis- 
lion  of  morals  is  scarcely  even  outlined,  and  the 
3nly  real  progress  which  we  have  made  in  this  re- 
spect for  over  a  century,  is  due  to  political  econo- 
my. —  But,  although  political  economy  has  thrown 
ft  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  consequences  of 
some  of  the  tendencies  and  habits  of  mankind 
taken  collectively,  its  object  is  not  so  much  to  influ* 
ence  us  in  the  direction  of  our  wants  as  to  enlight- 
sn  us  on  the  general  means  of  insuring  their  sat- 
isfaction. It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  takes  these 
wants  as  they  are,  and  recognizes  utiUiy  in  every- 
thing which  they  cause  us  to  seek,  without  stop- 
ping to  examine  whether  they  are  rational  or  not. 
Those  who  find  fault  with  it  for  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  do  not  realize  that  it  could  not  act  other- 
wise without  extending  its  field  of  investigation 
beyond  measure;  that  it  could  not  furnish  suitable 
rules  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  our  satisfactions, 
and  in  the  development  of  our  inclinations  and 
tastes,  without  creating  out  of  whole  cloth  a  sci- 
ence which  does  not  exist.  The  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  are  in  every  way  independeDt  of 
the  direction  our  wants  take,  and  they  will  be 
none  the  less  true  and  useful  when  the  progress 
of  morality  shall  have  made  the  general  wants  of 
man  better  understood,  and  more  strictly  conform- 
able to  well-being  and  the  perfection  of  life  than 
they  aro  at  present.  The  natural  laws  of  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption  of  the  objects 
of  our  wants  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what 
the  nature  of  the  satisfactions  which  these  objects 
procure,  and  independently  of  the  favorable  or 
injurious  results  which  the  habit  of  these  gratifi- 
cations may  have  upon  individuals  and  nations. 
It  is  with  the  principles  of  political  economy  as 
with  those  of  mechanics:  they  remain  the  same 
whether  applied  to  the  creation  of  an  implement 
of  warfare — an  instrument  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion— or  suggestiDg  rules  for  the  better  employ- 
ment of  the  forces  employed  in  the  production  of 
means  of  subsistence.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  are  as  well  adapted  to 
point  out  to  the  savages  of  North  America  the  gen- 
eral means  of  obtaining  abundantly  the  alcoholic 
wants  which  degrade  and  kiU  them,  as  they  are 
to  enlighten  civilized  nations  upon  the  social  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  physical  life  and  of  the  intellect.  —  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  progress  of  morality,  without 
changing  anything  in  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  must  aid  in  rendering  the  application 
of  those  principles  more  profitable;  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  truth  has  led  most  economists  to  some 
extent  into  the  domain  of  morals,  while  they  were 
seeking  to  measure  the  relative  extent  and  merit 
of  different  classes  of  wants,  while  they  were 
combating  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  favor 
luxurious  and  purely  frivolous  expenses,  and  con- 
demning those  which  tend  to  enervate  and  de- 


grade nations.  —  The  wants  or  nations  are  never 
a  fixed  quantity;  they  are  constantly  varying  and 
generally  progressive;  but  they  are  endowed  with 
such  elasticity,  even  in  what  concerns  food,  that 
experience  has  frequently  shown  that  great  varia- 
tions may  occur  in  their  yearly  alimentary  produc- 
tion without  exercising  any  proportionate  influ- 
ence upon  the  number  of  the  population,  that  the 
population  may  increase  without  an  equivalent 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  products,  and  that 
an  increase  of  general  production  may  coincide 
with  the  stationary  state  of  the  population.  In 
this  latter  case  the  wants  of  each  are  more  fully 
satisfied;  in  the  former  cases  they  are  necessari- 
ly restricted,  and  there  is,  consequently,  more 
suffering. 

A.  Glbmknt. 


WAR*    (See  Dbclaration  of  Wab,  Bbllig- 

EBBNTS,  EZCHAKOE  OF  PbISONBRS.) 

WAR,  The  GiriL  (See  Rebbluok,  The,  in 
U.  8.  History.) 

WAR  DEPARTMENT.  One  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  United  States  government,  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Aug.  7, 1789.  (1  Stat,  at  Large, 
p.  49.)  The  head  of  this  department,  officially 
designated  the  secretary  of  war,  has  charge  of  all 
matters  respecting  military  affairs,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president;  has  custody  of  all  records, 
etc.,  relating  to  the  army,  the  superintendence  of 
all  purchases  of  military  supplies,  the  direction  of 
army  transportation,  tiie  distribution  of  stores, 
etc.,  the  signal  service  and  meteorological  records, 
the  disbursement  of  all  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors  and  their  survey  and  improvement, 
and  the  superintendence  and  supply  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  The  secretary  of  war  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  (salary,  $8,000).  He  is  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  congress,  with  state- 
ment of  all  appropriations  and  their  expenditure, 
contracts  for  supplies  or  services,  reports  of  sur- 
veys, and  of  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
returns  of  the  militia  in  the  various  states,  etc.  — 
The  extensive  business  of  the  war  department  is 
distributed  among  ten  military  bureaus,  each  under 
a  chief  who  is  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  while  at  the  head  of  a 
bureau.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  department  (salary, 
$2,750)  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  and  ac- 
counts, communicates  between  the  secretary  and 
department  officers,  and  has  general  superintend- 
ence of  90  to  100  clerks  and  other  employes  at- 
tached to  the  secretary's  office.  The  adjutant 
general  of  the  United  States  army  is  at  the  head  of 
a  bureau  of  575  clerks,  etc.  He  issues  the  orders 
of  the  president  and  the  general  commanding  the 
army,  conducts  the  army  correspondence,  the  re- 
cruiting and  enlistment  service,  issues  commis- 
sions, receives  reports  and  resignations,  is  custo- 
dian of  the  voluminous  army  records  of  the  United 
States,  keeps  the  muster  rolls,  and  makes  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 


military  posts,  as  weu  as  tne  accounts  oi  its  cus- 
buraing  officers.  The  quartermaster  general  (182 
clerks,  etc.)  has  charge  of  army  transportation, 
clothing,  quarters,  equipage,  forage,  wagons, 
horses  and  mules,  fuel  and  lights,  stationery,  hos- 
pitals, medicines,  etc.  He  employs  and  pays 
guides,  spies,  etc.,  defrays  funeral  expenses,  and 
has  charge  of  the  national  cemeteries.  The  com- 
missary general  (88  clerks,  etc.)  is  charged  with 
the  subsistence  department,  army  rations,  and 
purchase  and  distribution  of  the  same.  The  sur- 
geon general  (468  clerks,  etc.)  has  control  of  the 
medical  department,  the  selection,  purchase  and 
distribution  of  medicines,  records  of  all  wounded, 
disabled  and  deceased  soldiers,  the  supenrision  of 
army  surgeons  and  of  the  army  medical  museum 
at  Washington.  The  latter  contains  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  specimens,  representing  the  effects  upon 
the  human  body  of  wounds,  morbid  conditions, 
etc.,  with  the  complete  hospital  records  of  the 
army,  and  a  very  extensive  library  of  nearly  60,000 
volumes.  The  paymaster  general  (60  clerks,  etc.) 
keeps  the  accounts  and  disburses  the  pay  of  the 
army,  through  a  large  body  of  paymasters.  The 
chief  of  engineers  (17  clerks,  etc.)  is  commander 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  charged  with  fortifica- 
tions, torpedo  service,  military  bridges,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  military  and  geographical 
surveys,  etc.  The  chief  of  ordnance  (86  clerks, 
etc.)  is  charged  with  artillery  and  all  munitions  of 
war,  prescribing  models  and  modifications  of  weap- 
ons, and  their  construction,  preservation  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  regular  army  and  to  the  militia  of 
the  states.  The  chief  signal  officer  superintends 
the  signal  service,  and  the  weather  bureau,  with  a 
corps  of  instruction  in  signal  duties,  prepares  and 
issues  maps  and  charts,  and  publishes  daily  me- 
teorological reports  from  the  numerous  stations  of 
observation,  which  are  afterward  consolidated  in 
permanent  form.  The  Judge  advocate  general  re- 
ceives and  reviews  proceedings  of  courts-martial 
and  other  military  tribunals  of  the  army,  and  fur- 
nishes opinions  and  reports  on  questions  of  law, 
etc.,  to  the  secretary  of  war.  —The  war  depart- 
ment is  conducted  at  an  annual  expense  for  sala- 
ries of  $1,086,855  (in  1884),  and  contingent  ex- 
penses (including  printing)  of  $840,000.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  the  secretaries  of  war, 
with  their  terms  of  office : 

1.    Henry  Knox Sept.    12,1780 

8.    Timothy  Pickering Jin.      8,1795 

8.    James  McHenry Jan.     27,1796 

4.    Samuel  Dexter May    18,1800 

6.    Roger  Griuwold Feb.      8,1801 

6.  Henry  Dearborn March   B,  1801 

7.  William  Bnstta March  7,1800 

8.  John  Armstrong Jan.     18,1818 

9.  Jamea  Monroe Sept.    27,1814 

10.  William  H.  Crawford Aug.      1, 1816 

11.  George  Graham adinUrim. 

12.  John  C.  Calhoun Oct.       8,1817 

18.  Jamea  Barbour March  7,1885 

14.  Peter  B.  Porter May     86, 1888 

IB.  John  H.Eaton March   9, 1W9 

16,  Lewis  Caas Jkng.     It  1861 


80.  James  M.  Porter Mareh   8.1818 

81.  William  Wllkins P^b.     15, 18M 

8i.    William  L.Marej Msch   €t  iBe 

88.    George  W.  Crawford Mardi  8, 18I0 

84.  Charles  M.  Conrad .Ang.     15. 18B» 

85.  Jefferson  Davis March   Oi,  ISSt 

86.  John  a  Floyd Mar^   8,  ]»r 

27.    Joseph  Holt Jan.     18,180 

88.  Simon  Cameron Mar^   6^1861 

89.  Edwin  M.  Stanton Jan.     15,1868 

Ulysses  8.  Grant,  ad  UU An^.     1%  188r 

Lorenao  nomas,     ••      Feb.     S,  18a8 

80.  John  M.  Schofleld Umj     »,  180 

81.  John  A.  Rawlins March  11, 1869 

William  T.  Sherman SquL      8,  I8» 

88.    William  W.  Bdkni^ OcL     85,1869 

88.    Alphonso  "Tift March   8,  ]a?8 

81    Jas.  Donald  Cameron May     88, 1876 

85.  George  W.  McCrary March  18, 18«7 

86.  Alexander  Raraaey Dec     10,  I8r9 

87.  Robert  T.  Ziaooln Marcb   8,  UBI 

A.  R  Spoffokd. 
WARS  (nr  U.  8.  Hibtobt).  L  FwsircH  axd 
Iin>iAK  War.  This  was  the  flrat  noHtnud  war  of 
the  United  States,  although  no  such  nation  as  the 
United  States  had  as  yet  a  formal  existenoe. 
Preyious  wars  had  been  waged  by  but  one  ookmy 
or  a  few  adjacent  •olonies  in  combination.  They 
had  been  the  inevitable  Indian  wars,  emcb.  aa  the 
Pequot  war  in  1687,  or  King  Philip's  war  inllTTS, 
waged  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat,  and  the 
Tuscarora  war,  in  1711,  waged  by  North  and 
South  Carolina;  or  conflicts  wHh  the  neighboring 
French  and  Spaniards,  into  which  the  colonies 
had  been  dnggod  by  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country.  Swih  were  KingWUiiaim's  war,  fn 
1689-87,  in  which  MassachusetU,  Ck>imecdcut  and 
New  York  united  to  attack  Canada  by  land  and 
sea;  Queen  Annt^s  war,  in  1702-18,  in  whidi  the 
fighting  was  done  separately  by  South  Carolina  in 
the  south,  and  by  New  England,  New  Tork  and 
New  Jersey  in  the  north  ;  the  /^xmiek  loar^  in 
168iM2,  in  which  the  brunt  was  bopie  by  C^^ 
thorpe  and  his  new  colony  of  Georgia ;  and  King^ 
QeoTffe's  war,  in  1744-6,  in  which  all  the  northern 
colonies  took  part.  In  the  course  of  these  con- 
flicts, an  increasing  community  of  interests  had 
brought  an  increasing  number  of  the  colonies  to 
act  together;  but  none  of  them  had  been  general, 
and  still  less  could  any  of  them  be  called  quad- 
national.  The  French  and  Indian  war  was  essen- 
tially different  from  all  its  predecessors.  It  was  not 
provoked  by  European  diplomacy,  but  continued 
for  two  years  in  America  before  war  was  declared 
in  Europe.  It  was  not  brought  on  by  European 
interests,  but  was  accepted  by  the  colonies  in  de- 
fense of  their  own  interests.  It  was  waged  by  all 
the  colonies  in  common,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
(Georgia.  In  waging  it,  the  first  plain  distinctian 
appeared  between  Americans,  or  "  proTindals," 
and  Englishmen.  (See  Nation.)  And,  aa  a  part 
of  it,  the  first  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  f onnal 
union  of  the  colonies.  (See  ALBAinr  Puof  or 
Union.)  — In  1748  the  Ohio  land  company  waa 
formed,  as  a  Virginia  and  London  apeeulatkin. 
Several  of  the  Washington  family  wen)  engafod 
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In  it,  and  its  object  was  to  develop  Viiginia's 
western  resources.  The  peculiar  claims  of  Yir- 
^nia,  from  the  asserted  northwest  direction  of  her 
dorthem  boundary  line,  made  it  doubtful  whether 
the  country  around  what  is  now  Pittsburgh  was 
In  Virginia  or  iu  Pennsylvania.  (See  YiBomiA; 
rsBRrroBnes,  I.)  The  Ohio  company  obtained 
From  the  crown  a  grant  of  600,000  acres  in  this 
leighborhood,  and  began  preparations  to  make 
roads  to  it  through  the  still  unsettled  country, 
rhe  French  colonial  empire  in  America  then  con- 
listed  of  two  settled  territories,  in  Canad^  and  at 
^ew  Orleans,  the  two  having  about  one- tenth  the 
jiopulation  of 'the  Euglish  colonies,  joined  by  a 
ine  of  some  sixty  forts  between  New  Orleans  and 
IContreal.  Many  of  these  forts,  such  as  Detroit 
ind  Natchez,  have  since  become  the  sites  of  flomv 
shing  cities.  The  country  through  which  the  line 
■an  was  an  Indian  territory,  with  a  few  French 
lunters  and*  traders  in  addition  to  the  garrisons. 
But  the  French  asserted  territorial  claims  up  to 
he  crest  of  the  AUeghanies;  and  they  naturally 
»ok  alarm  as  the  first  feeble  wave  of  English  set- 
lement  appeared  over  the  mountains.  In  1749 
hey  sent  an  expedition  through  the  present  states 
)f  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  to  bury  leaden  plates  at 
mportant  points,  with  the  arms  of  France  graven 
m  them,  to  assert  possession  of  the  country,  and 
x>  warn  English  traders  out  of  it.  In  1753  the 
ivals  came  closer  together :  the  Ohio  company 
railt  Redstone  old  fort  (now  Brownsville),  on  the 
tf onongahela;  and  in  1758  the  French  built  forts 
It  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie,  and  on  the  Alleghany 
JO  the  south  of  it.  Late  in  the  same  year,  G^rge 
(Washington,  then  a  young  land  surveyor,  was 
lent  to  Presque  Isle  by  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  of  Vlr- 
^nia,  to  warn  off  the  intruders.  They  declined 
:o  go,  and  made  active  preparations  to  extend 
heir  acquisitions.  —  The  key  of  the  country  was 
he  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
tfonongahela,  now  known  as  Pittsburgh.  All 
Muties  understood  its  importance.  Late  in  1758 
[>inwiddie  bought  from  the  Indians  the  right  to 
mild  a  fort  there,  and  sent  men  to  do  the  work. 
Barly  in  1764  came  the  conflict :  the  French  de- 
icended  from  Presque  Isle,  drove  away  the  En- 
glish, and  finished  the  fort  themselves,  calling  it 
P*ort  Du  Quesne;  and  the  French  and  Indian  war 
lad  begun.  The  battles,  such  as  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  in  1755,  and  Johnson's  defeat  of  Dies- 
cau,  near  Lake  George,  in  the  same  year,  were  at 
irst  not  very  creditable  to  the  English  and  pro- 
vincials. Their  discordant  and  inefficient  efforts 
vere  easily  foiled  by  the  inferior  forces  of  the 
ibler  French  leaders.  In  1757  Pitt  became  the 
lead  of  the  English  ministry,  and  order,  vigor, 
ense  and  success  came  with  him  into  the  English 
x)uncils.  Fort  Du  Quesne  fell  the  next  year,  and 
Quebec  in  1759.  During  the  following  year  the 
rarious  French  forts  were  taken  into  possession, 
md  the  French  empire  in  America  was  lost  for- 
iver.  In  1768,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  Great  Brit- 
dn  was  formally  vested  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
he  whole  of  North  America  east  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  the  Floridas  being  ceded  by  Spain,  the  ally 
of  France  in  the  war,  in  exchange  for  Havana, 
which  an  English  expedition  had  captured  two 
years  before.  Of  her  former  possessions  in  North 
America,  France  ceded  the  portion  east  of  the 
Mississippi  to  her  victorious  enemy.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  portion  west  of  that  river  to  her  partner 
in  misfortune,  Spain.  —  The  persistence  of  Great 
Britain  in  retaining  her  conquests  from  France 
in  North  America,  and  thus  relieving  her  other 
colonies  from  the  constant  danger  impending  from 
Canada,  was  at  first  sight  a  great  mistake.  The 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  warned  the 
British  envoy  at  the  time  that  the  cession  of 
Canada  would  only  clear  the  way  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  original  British  colonies;  and 
from  1768  until  1775  French  statesmen  patiently 
watched  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  unanimous  reports  of 
French  agents  in  North  America.  It  even  became 
the  fashion  in  Great  Britain,  after  the  opening  of 
the  revolution,  to  attribute  the  boldness  of  the 
colonists  entirely  to  the  cession  of  Canada.  But, 
after  all,  the  change  of  jurisdiction  in  1768  can 
not  thus  be  made  the  universal  scape-goat:  it  but 
substituted  Great  Britain  for  France  as  an  enemy. 
Burgoyne's  expedition  would  not  have  been  any 
more  dangerous  to  the  colonies  under  a  French 
than  under  a  British  standard.  The  truth  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  cession  of  Canada  would 
have  postponed  the  day  of  conflict  with  the  mother 
country  for  half  a  century,  if  the  stupidity  of 
British  statesmen  had  not  brought  it  to  a  head  in 
1775.  France,  Great  Britain  and  all  Europe  com- 
bined could  not  finally  have  balked  of  its  prey 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lust  for  land;  but  the  cession  of 
Canada  to  the  mother  country  satiated  it  peacea- 
bly for  the  time,  just  as  Napoleon's  cession  of 
Louisiana  in  1808  (see  Aknsxations,  I.)  satiated 
it  again  for  the  time.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  retaining  the  western 
territory  would  seem  to  have  been  as  blindly  wise 
as  her  subsequent  attempt  to  **  govern  "  the  colo- 
nies was  blindly  foolish.  —  II.  See  Retolutiok. 
—  III.  See  ALGSRI19B  War.  —  IV.  War  op 
1812.  The  causes  of  the  "second  war  for  inde- 
pendence," as  the  war  of  1812  is  sometimes  called, 
are  elsewhere  given.  (See  Embargo;  Dkmocratic 
Party,  III.)  The  internal  political  difficulties 
which  accompanied  it,  and  the  great  development 
of  national  feeling  which  followed  it,  have  also 
been  given  a  separate  place.  (See  Convention, 
Hartford;  Nation,  II.)  It  is  designed  here 
only  to  give,  in  some  necessary  detail,  the  course 
of  action  which  closed  it  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
—March  8,  1818,  the  Russian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Daschkoff ,  offered  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment, by  direction  of  the  czar,  his  friendly 
mediation  in  the  war.  Madison  accepted  it,  and 
nominated,  May  29,  Bayard,  of  Delaware  (see  that 
state),  Gallatin,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
minister  to  Russia,  as  negotiators.  July  19,  the 
senate  confirmed  them,  except  Gallatin,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury:  the  affairs  of  the  treas- 


Nov.  4,  1813,  while  the  three  American  negotia- 
tors were  in  St.  Petersburgh,  one  of  them  uncon- 
firmed, Castlereagh  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
declining  the  Russian  mediation,  but  offering  to 
treat  directly,  and  suggesting  London  as  the  place. 
It  is  supposed  that  Great  Britain,  not  caring  to  of- 
fend Russia  or  to  allow  that  country's  friendship 
for  the  United  States  to  influence  the  flnal  treaty, 
wished  to  transfer  the  negotiations  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  In  January,  1814,  Henry  Clay  and  Jona- 
than Russell  were  nominated  and  confirmed  as 
additional  n^otiators;  and  Qallatin,  who  had  by 
this  time  resigned  the  treasury,  was  confirmed.  — 
In  August,  1814,  the  place  of  negotiation  was 
transferred  to  Ghent;  and  here  the  five  commis- 
sioners met  Lord  Gambler,  Henry  €k)ulbum,  and 
William  Adams,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  time  was  hardly  propitious  for  peace  negotia- 
tions. On  the  80th  of  the  previous  March  the 
allies  had  entered  Paris  in  triumph;  in  April  Na- 
poleon had  departed  for  Elba ;  and  the  British 
government  was  free  to  settle  accounts  with  the 
upstart  people  whose  ships  had  won  more  flags 
from  her  navy  in  two  years  than  all  her  European 
rivals  had  done  in  a  century.  And  so,  while  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on,  detachments  of  Welling- 
ton's victorious  veterans  were  being  shipped  to 
America,  there  to  seize  New  Orleans  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  make  possession  of  them  at  least  nine 
points  of  the  flnal  treaty  of  peace.  —  Behind  the 
British  negotiators  were  the  clamorous  demands 
of  the  British  war  party  and  war  newspapers,  de- 
mands rising,  in  some  cases,  to  the  banishment  of 
President  Madison  to  some  convenient  Elba.  ' '  Bet- 
ter is  it,"  said  the  "London  Times,"  "that  we 
should  grapple  with  the  young  lion  when  he  is 
flrst  fleshed  with  the  taste  of  our  flocks,  than  wait 
until,  in  the  maturity  of  his  strength,  he  bears 
away  at  once  both  sheep  and  shepherd."  Never- 
theless, the  flrst  demands  of  the  British  negotia- 
tors must  have  seemed  to  them  quite  moderate. 
They  were:  1,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  and  in- 
dependent Indian  territory,  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States;  2,  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  should  run  along  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  great  lakes ;  8,  that  the  United 
States  should  have  no  forts  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier, and  no  war  vessels  on  the  lakes,  while  Great 
Britain  should  not  be  so  restricted;  4,  that  enough 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Maine  should  be  ceded  to 
enable  the  British  to  build  a  military  road  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec ;  and,  5,  that  the  right  to  use 
the  Mississippi,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1788, 
should  be  renewed  to  British  subjects,  while  the 
American  right  to  the  Newfoundland  flshcries, 
guaranteed  by  the  same  treaty,  should  be  consid- 
ered lost  by  the  war.  In  June,  as  a  last  conces- 
sion, the  American  government  had  allowed  its 
negotiators  to  waive  the  questions  of  right  of 
search  and  impressment,  on  which  the  war  had 
been  begun;  but  no  instructions  could  cover  such 
demands  as  these.    They  aroused  the  war  spirit  in 


tiators  themselves  lost  their  tempers.  —  After  four 
months  of  wrangling,  a  treaty  was  made  in  which 
not  a  point  of  the  British  demands  was  granted. 
This  result  can  not  be  attributed  to  any  frigidly 
feeling  between  the  two  sets  of  negotiatozs,  for 
they  quarreled  unremittingly  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  negotiation;  nor  to  any  accord 
among  the  American  negotiators,  for  they  quar- 
reled wit  h  one  another  almost  as  constantly.  Clay 
wished, to  give  up  the  flsheries  and  save  the  Mis- 
sissippi; Adams  wished  to  give  up  the  Missiflsippi 
and  save  the  flsheries :  and  Gallatin  alone  was 
busied  in  keeping  the  peace  among  his  colleagues 
and  with  the  British  negotiators.  The  best  ex-piA- 
nation  seems  to  be  that  the  treaty  was  due  mainly 
to  the  high  tone  taken  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  defense  of  neutral 
rights,  and  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  eliminate 
the  United  States  from  possible  complications. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  very  singular  that  the 
British  negotiators  should  have  signed  a  treaty 
without  any  mention  of  Louisiana,  while  the  Bri^ 
ish  expedition  for  its  conquest  was  still  in  poaitian 
before  New  Orleans,  with  high  hopes  of  success. 
The  treaty  even  provided  that  '*  all  territory  what- 
soever taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during 
the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing 
of  this  treaty,  ♦  ♦  ♦  shalf  be  restored  without  de- 
lay ";  so  that  the  lives  of  Packenham  and  his  dead 
were  absolutely  thrown  away,  and  their  yictorj 
would  have  gained  no  more  than  their  defeat.  It 
is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  inside  his- 
tory of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  yet  to  be  written.— 
The  treaty,  dated  Dec.  24,  1814,  at  Ghent,  and 
ratifled  by  the  senate  Feb.  17,  1815,  was  in  eleven 
articles.  The  first  three  provided  for  peace  and 
the  restoration  of  prisoners;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth,  for  the  northern  boundary  (see 
Maike;  Northwest  Boundary);  the  ninth,  for 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities;  the  tenth, for  the' 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  and  the  eleventh, 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  treaty  did  not  touch  one  of  the  points  on 
which  the  United  States  had  declared  war.  These 
had  been  more  practically  settled:  one  frigate  bat- 
tle at  sea  was  worth  more  to  that  purpose  than  a 
host  of  treaties.  —  V.  The  Mexican  War,  The 
settlement  of  Texas  by  Americans,  its  secession 
from  Mexico,  its  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  its  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  state,  have 
been  given  elsewhere.  (See  Annexations,  IIL) 
Before  the  annexation  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was 
stationed  in  Louisiana,  then  the  southwest  frontier 
of  the  United  States.  May  28,  1845,  he  was  or- 
dered to  cross  the  Sabine  and  take  post  in  Tex- 
as, so  as  to  protect  it  from  invasion  by  Mexico. 
The  apprehended  invasion  by  Mexico  did  not  take 
place;  and,  though  diplomatic  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  interrupted,  war 
did  not  follow.  Corpus  Cliristi,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nueces,  was  then  the  advanced  Texas 
town:  and  here  Taylor  made  his  headquarters  for 
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the  rest  of  the  jear.  The  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  a  desert  in  the  east 
but  fertile  in  the  west,  had  been  claimed  by  Texas, 
but  neyer  reduced  to  possession.  During  the  sum- 
mer several  dispatches  were  sent  to  Taylor,  author- 
izing him  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Qrande  if  he  saw 
fit,  because  of  hostile  preparations  by  Mexico,  and 
ordering  him,  in  that  case,  not  to  wait  for  orders 
from  Washington.  But  Taylor,  Oct.  4,  in  a  long 
dispatch  declared  that  he  "  did  not  feel  at  liberty, 
under  his  instructions,  particularly  those  of  July 
S,  to  make  a  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande 
without  authority  from  the  war  department." 
There  the  matter  rested  until  the  following  Janu- 
ary. —  In  the  meantime,  Nov.  9,  President  Polk 
appointed  John  Slidell  (see  Louisiana)  as  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  in  pursuance  of  an  intimation 
from  Mexico  that  she  would  receive  a  commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  Texas  dispute.  In  December 
the  Mexican  government  declined  to  receive  Sli- 
dell in  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  since  such 
a  resumption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  would  im- 
ply, an  abandonment  by  Mexico  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  which  had  led  to  the  rupture;  but  the  of- 
fer to  receive  him  as  a  commissioner  was  renewed. 
This  was  refused  by  Slidell.  Soon  afterward  a 
revolution  in  Mexico  placed  a  new  government  in 
power. — Before  any  of  these  events  could  be 
known  at  Washington,  but,  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
secretary  of  state,  admitted,  "in  anticipation"  of 
them,  an  order,  dated  Jan.  18,  1846,  was  sent  to 
Taylor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Taylor 
arrived  at  the  river  March  28,  established  his 
camp  opposite  Matamoras,  and  was  notified  by 
Arista,  the  Mexican  general,  after  a  series  of  angry 
communications,  that  he  considered  war  as  already 
begun.  April  S^,  a  party  of  American  dragoons 
was  captured,  with  some  bloodshed,  by  a  superior 
force  of  Mexicans.  As  soon  as  Taylor's  dispatch 
announcing  this  event  reached  Washington,  the 
president  sent  a  message  to  congress,  in  which  he 
declared  that  Mexico  had  "  at  last  invaded  our 
tcnritory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow -citizens 
on  our  own  soil."  Two  days  afterward,  congress 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  president  to  call  out 
50,000  volunteers;  but  the  gist  of  the  act  was  in 
its  short  and  simple  preamble:  "  Whereas,  by  the 
act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  ex- 
ists between  that  government  and  the  United 
States."  The  whigs  protested  against  the  pream- 
ble, as  a  falsehood,  but  it  was  passed  in  the  house 
by  a  vote  of  128  to  67,  and  the  whole  bill  by  174 
to  14.  In  the  senate  the  whole  bill  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  2;  five  whigs  protested  against  the 
preamble,  and  three  refused  to  vote.  War  had 
thus  begun;  and,  though  the  whigs  had  not  been 
manoeuvred  quite  into  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  it,  they  were  for  some  time  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  their  efforts  to  evade  the  issue  so  unkindly 
thrust  upon  them.  (See  Whig  Party.)  — The 
essential  facts  and  dates  of  the  proceedings  pre- 
liminary to  war  have  been  given  above.  Taken 
as  they  stand,  they  might  be  considered  as  a  case 
of  blundering  into  the  lucky  acquisition  of  Cali- 


fornia and  New  Mexico,  for  President  Polk  has 
not  usually  been  regarded  as  a  very  able  man. 
But  YOQ  Hoist,  as  cited  below,  has  focused  upon 
Polk  a  great  mass  of  evidence  going  to  convict 
him  of  almost  Satanic  ingenuity  in  luring  Mexico 
into  war.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ore- 
gon dispute  with  Great  Britain  (see  Northwest 
Box7in>ABT)  was  coincident  with  the  series  of 
events  above  given.  It  is  certain  that  Mexico  was 
not  willing  to  fight  about  Texas;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that,  in  the  beginning,  she  was  no  more 
willing  to  fight  single-handed  for  even  the  dis- 
puted territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  allegation,  then,  is  that  the  long  de- 
lay to  order  Taylor  forward  was  diligently  used  in 
working  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  apparently 
to  a  war  point;  that  Taylor  was  then  ordered  for- 
ward; that  Mexico,  relying  on  Great  Britain  as  an 
ally,  incautiously  accepted  the  gage  of  war;  and 
that  then  every  point  in  dispute  was  given  up  to 
Great  Britain,  peace  was  settled  with  that  power, 
and  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  real  objects 
of  the  war,  were  squeezed  out  of  the  grasp  of 
Mexico.  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  array  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  strong:  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repress  a  certain  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  repulsive  skill  with  which  the  diplomatic 
combinations  were  made,  if  they  were  really  the 
result  of  design.  The  times  and  seasons  were 
chosen  with  such  consummate  adroitness,  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  them  were  pressed  with  such 
resolute  persistence,  and  the  whole  scheme  was 
worked  out  to  the  end  with  such  a  complete  re- 
pudiation of  moral  objections  to  it,  that  Machia- 
velli  might  have  been  proud  to  own  it  as  his 
master-piece.  Nevertheless,  the  conviction  re- 
mains that  Polk  had  not  the  ability  requisite  for 
the  conception  of  such  a  plan,  and  that  he  was 
the  creature  of  circumstances  rather  than  their 
creator.  The  train  of  events  may  fairly  have  the 
two  interpretations;  and,  while  the  first  would 
have  been  the  more  natural  in  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  second  is  certainly  the  more  natural 
in  the  case  of  James  K.  Polk.  Given  the  desire 
of  the  government*  to  obtain  California  and  New 
Mexico  in  case  of  war,  the  constant  pressure  be- 
hind il  urging  it  toward  war,  and  its  natural  lim- 
itation to  base  the  war  on  its  excessively  doubt- 
ful claim  to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande;  and  a  little  occasional  mippra- 
810  veri  by  the  president  will  explain  the  whole 
drift  of  events  without  supposing  them  to  be  the 
result  of  a  carefully  elaborated  plot.  But,  if  the 
reader  inclines  to  accept  the  first  interpretation, 
he  will  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  Marcy,  the 
secretary  of  war,  not  Polk,  as  the  presiding  gen- 
ius.—  During  the  year  1846  Taylor  first  drove  the 
enemy  in  headlong  retreat  over  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  then  followed  them  and  finished  the  campaign 
in  Mexico.  He  captured,  in  Monterey,  an  army 
nearly  double  his  own  numbers,  in  spite  of  very 
strong  natural  and  artificial  defenses.  Finally, 
Feb.  23,  1847,  with  less  than  5,000  undisciplined 
volunteers,  he  met  and  routed  more  than  four 


vista,  in  iDe  meaniime  an  overiana  ezpeaiuon 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  had  captured  New  Mex- 
ico; and  the  Pacific  squadron,  aided  by  Fremont 
and  some  irregular  hind  forces,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  San  Francisco  and  California.  The  year 
1847  ended  the  war.  Scott,  with  12,000  men, 
took  Vera  Cruz,  and  forced  his  way  up  to  the 
plateau  of  Mexico  before  summer  set  in.  In 
August  and  September,  he  beat  nearly  three  times 
his  number  in  a  series  of  brilliant  battles  around 
Mexico,  overturned  the  government,  and  con- 
quered the  peace  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2, 
1848.  (For  its  results,  see  Annexations,  IY., 
Y. ;  WiLMOT  Proviso;  Cohfromisbs  III. ;  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  V.)--VI.  See  Rebellion.— 
(I.)  See  2  Sparks'  WriUng^  of  Washington,  478 
(for  the  history  of  the  Ohio  company);  H.  B. 
Adams'  Maryland 9  Influence,  18;  1  Marshall's  L{fe 
nf  WaMngUm,  2;  4  Bancroft's  UnUed  States,  106, 
460;  1  Draper's  CivU  Wwr,  159.  (II.,  III.)  See 
articles  referred  to.  (IY.)  See  4-6  Kiles'  WukXy 
Begieter  (index  under  MediaHon  and  Peace) ;  8 
Pahner's  HieUmcal  Begieler  (1814),  234;  6  Hildreth's 
UnUcd  States,  680,  544;  John  Q.  Adams'  Works; 
5  Pamphleteer;  Morse's  L^fe  of  John  Q.  Adams,  75 
(the  best  account  of  the  negotiations);  2  Parton's 
Life  of  Jackson,  87;  Ingersoll's  Second  War  toith 
Great  Britain;  the  treaty  of  Qhent  is  in  8  Stat,  at 
Large,  218.  (V.)  See  8  von  Hoist's  United  States, 
79,  159,  198  (and  index);  Statesman's  Manual 
(Polk's  Messages);  Jay's  Beview  of  the  Mexican 
War;  Ripley's  History  of  the  Mexican  War;  Ram- 
sey's The  Other  Side  (Mexican  authorities);  16  Ben- 
ton's Debates  of  Congress,  64, 215;  9  Stat,  at  Large, 
9  (act  of  May  18,  1846),  and  922  (treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo).—  (YI.)  See  authorities  under  Re- 
bellion. Alexander  Johnston. 

WASHINGTON  CITY.  (See  Capital,  Na- 
tional.) 

WASHINGTON,  George,  president  of  the 
United  States  1789-97,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Va.,  Feb.  22,  1782,  and  died  at  Mt  Ver- 
non, Ya.,  Dec.  14,  1799.  In  youth  he  became  a 
land  surveyor,  and  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
he  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Virginia  forces,  distin- 
guishing himself  in  Braddock's  defeat.  In  1759 
he  married  Martha,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis; 
and  the  care  of  her  extensive  property  occupied 
him  thereafter,  though  he  was  for  fifteen  years  a 
silent  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  his 
colony.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress in  1774-5,  and  the  general  anxiety  to  keep 
Virginia  steady  in  resistance  to  the  crown  induced 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  June  15,  1775.  Whatever  the 
motives  may  have  been  that  governed  his  appoiDt- 
ment,  he  very  rapidly  proved  his  extraordinary 
fitness  for  the  place,  and  became  the  great  and 
central  figure  of  the  revolution.  The  character 
of  no  other  public  man  of  the  time  can  bo  suc- 


i  nere  seems  lo  nave  oeen  nouung  nuie  m  luin. 
Great  in  defeat,  he  was  greater  still  in  success^ 
and  the  crowning  event  of  his  military  career  waa 
his  surrender  of  his  commission  to  oongress  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  (For  the  events  of  the  war  see 
the  biographies  cited  below.) — After  r^gning 
his  conmiission,  he  retired  to  Mount  Vemon,  to 
put  his  private  affairs  in  order,  and  to  pursue  the 
line  of  investments  in  western  lands  to  which  he 
had  been  attracted  during  his  early  military  life. 
In  politics  he  was  most  interested  in  the  evident 
and  dismal  failure  of  the  confederacy.  (See  Con> 
FEDERATION,  ARTICLES  OF.)  During  the  revolu- 
tion he  had  been  the  trusted  adviser  of  oongres 
and  the  state  governors,  and  his  correspondence 
with  former  political  and  military  associates 
throughout  the  country  now  becomes  voluminous. 
Every  conscious  step  toward  the  formation  of  a 
new  government  was  submitted  to  his  inspectioa 
and  approval,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  he  was 
almost  forced  into  becoming  a  delegate  to,  and 
president  of,  the  convention  of  1787.  In  that 
body  he  said  little,  but  in  each  case  his  suggesdon 
was  final.  On  the  subsequent  question  of  ntifi- 
cation  his  influence  was  still  greater.  Multitudes 
of  voters,  particularly  in  the  northern  states,  who 
would  have  hesitated  to  accept  the  legal  argu- 
ments of  the  ''Federalist,"  and  similar  publica- 
tions on  either  side,  supported  the  new  con^itu- 
tion  blindly  by  reason  of  their  confidence  in  Wash- 
ington's sound  judgment,  their  certainty  that  he 
would  not  recommend  a  scheme  of  government 
which  he  thought  to  be  of  evil  tendency,  and  the 
evident  fact  that  the  office  of  president  had  been 
cut  to  his  measure  by  the  convention.  Here,  as 
in  the  revolution,  there  was  no  getting  on  witiiout 
him;  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  character,  from  1775  unttl 
1790,  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of 
the  western  continent,  and  thus  of  the  world.  — 
In  the  elections  of  1789  and  179d  all  the  Sectors 
voted  for  him,  and  he  became  president.  (See 
Electoral  Votes,  L,  II.)  No  succeeding  presi- 
dent has  received  this  national  compliment  of  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  it, 
Monroe,  being  probably  the  one  who  least  de- 
served it.  The  events  of  Washington's  aduiinis^ 
trations  are  elsewhere  detailed.  (See  Judiciary; 
Capital,  National;  Bank  Controversies,  II. 
Excise  ;  Apportionment  ;  Genet,  Citizen 
Democratic  Clubs;  Jay's  Treaty;  Whisky 
Insurrection  ;  Farewell  Address  ;  X  Y  Z 
Mission  ;  Federal  Party,  I. ;  Democratic 
Party,  I.,  II.)  He  entered  office  with  the  im- 
possible expectation  that  parties  would  be  elim- 
inated from  his  government;  but  his  underlying 
consciousness  that  parties  already  existed  is  shown 
in  his  careful  division  of  his  cabinet  offices  be^ 
tween  Hamilton  and  Ejiox  on  one  side,  and  JefTer- 
son  and  Randolph  on  the  other.  His  expectation 
was  of  course  disappointed;  the  companioiiship 
of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  In  the  cabinet  was,  to 
use  the  latter's  own  comparison,  like  that  of  two 
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^amc-cocks  in  a  pit.  As  Washington  was  hy  na- 
ure  a  sincere,  though  unconscious,  federalist,  the 
>rogre88  of  party  division  drove  the  democratic 
eaders  into  opposition,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
lecond  term  aJl  possibility,  or  even  desirability, 
»f  further  keeping  the  peace  between  the  two 
>artie8  was  at  an  end.  One  party  had  overcome 
be  prejudices  of  the  people  by  help  of  Washing- 
on's  name,  and  controlled  the  government  by  the 
^ntinuance  of  the  same  help.  The  other  party 
vould  have  been  more  than  human  if  it  had  not 
)een  impatient  at  finding  Washington  always  in 
he  way  of  its  attacks  upon  its  opponent.  Its 
eaders  successfully  restrained  themselves  in  pros- 
)ect  of  his  approaching  retirement;  but  their 
mpatience  is  shown  by  such  symptoms  as  Jeffer- 
ion's  letter  to  Mazzei,  though  Je£ferson  always 
lenied  any  intention  to  attack  the  president  per- 
sonally. The  more  violent  members  attacked 
Washington  in  plain  terms,  even  accusing  him  of 
Irawing  more  than  his  salary,  publishing  forged 
etters  to  show  his  desire  to  submit  to  the  king 
luring  the  revolution,  and  calling  him  the  '*  step- 
father of  his  country."  Their  malice  undoubted- 
y  embittered  the  closing  years  of  his  second  term, 
ind  yet  it  was  only  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
ihowed  that  the  time  was  past  when  he  was  abso- 
utely  necessary,  and  that,  having  successfully 
ind  strongly  built  the  stage,  he  must  now  leave  it 
;lear  for  the  actors.  The  firmness  of  his  hold 
ipon  the  national  heart  is  proved  by  the  venom 
>f  the  impatient  and  yet  helpless  politicians.  He 
night  have  died  in  the  office  if  he  had  wished  it: 
$ven  after  his  final  decision  to  retire,  two  electors 
>b8tinately  voted  for  him  for  a  third  term  in  1796. 
-*  Washington  was  slow  of  judgment,  and  anz- 
ous  to  see  all  sides  of  a  case  and  to  get  all  possi- 
ble opinions  upon  it,  but  when  he  had  formed  an 
)pinion  or  a  judgment,  it  was  his  own,  and  he  sel- 
lom  changed  it.  Most  of  the  state  papers  which 
3ass  as  Washington's  were  originally  written  by 
>ther  hands,  though  none  of  them  were  given  to 
he  world  until  they  had  been  revised,  digested 
ind  reproduced  by  him  and  made  thoroughly  his 
>wn.  His  letters,  however,  are  his  own ;  and 
Jiough  their  editor  has  pushed  his  province  of 
x>rrecting  them  to  an  extreme,  no  editing  can 
:;onceal  the  essential  nature  of  the  writer  as  shown 
in  them.  The  strong  judgment,  the  good  sense, 
the  calmness  and  patience,  the  'consciousness  of 
strength  and  of  the  ability  to  control  the  strength, 
the  absolute  freedom  from  self-seeking  in  any 
Torm,  make  his  letters  a  monument  which  will 
ilways  justify  the  instinctive  popular  estimate  of 
tiim.  Other  men  have  surpassed  him  in  particu- 
lar phases  of  character  and  ability;  but,  in  all 
phases  together,  his  letters  will  show  that  he  was 
the  greatest  man  the  earth  has  yet  seen.  —  A  bib- 
liography of  Washingtoniana  would  be  altogether 
too  voluminous  for  our  space.  The  list  of  books, 
bracts  and  medals  relating  to  his  death  aione  fills 
two  volumes,  as  collected  by  F.  B.  Hough  in  1865. 
Among  the  lives  may  be  mentioned  Marshall's,  Ir- 
ring's,  Sparks',  A.  Bancroft's,  Losshig's,  Ram- 


say's and  Everett's:  Custis'  Private  Memoin  cf 
Washington;  and  Rush's  Washington  in  Domestie 
Lffe.  See  also,  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington; 
1  Statesman's  Manual  (for  his  messages) ;  Gibbs' 
Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams;  Trescott's  Diplomatie  History  of  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams;  Thach- 
er's  Life  and  Military  Journal  of  Washington; 
Grlswold's  Rejmbliean  Court;  2  Pitkin's  United 
States;  a-5  Hildreth's  United  States;  1  Schouler's 
United  States,  There  is  a  forcible  pen-portrait  of 
Washington  at  pp.  77  and  114-126  of  Schouler  as 
cited  above ;  and  in  fiction  Thackeray  has  at- 
tempted the  same  thing  in  The  Virginians. 

Alexander  Johnstov. 

WASHINOTON  TEBBITOBT,  a  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Its  area  is  a  part  of  that  doubt- 
ful portion  of  the  Louisiana  cession  (see  Annex- 
ations, I.),  whose  jurisdiction  was  long  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  but  was  finally  decided  to  be  in  the  former 
by  the  treaty  of  1846.  (See  Northwebt  Bound- 
art.)  It  was  originally  a  part  of  Oregon  territory, 
and,  before  the  erection  of  that  territory  into  a 
state,  was  set  off  as  a  separate  territory  by  the  act 
of  March  2,  1853.  As  at  first  organized,  it  con- 
tained 198,071  square  miles,  but  transfers  to  Idaho 
have  reduced  it  to  an  area  of  69,994  square  miles. 
Its  population,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  75,116, 
an  increase  of  218.57  per  cent,  in  the  decade  pre- 
vious. Its  capital  is  Olympia,  and  its  governor 
(1880-84)  is  William  A.  Kewell.--The  act  of 
March  2,  1858,  is  in  10  Stat,  at  Large,  172. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

WATS  AND  MEANS.  (See  Parliaxbntabt 
Law.) 

WEALTH.  In  the  most  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  the  word  wealth  indicates,  and  al- 
ways indicated,  especially  when  it  ^^fas  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  the  precious  metals,  things 
having  an  exchangeable  value;  but  the  greater  part 
of  economists  have  applied  it  to  all  useful  things, 
even  to  those  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  such 
value;  but  it  is  always  inconvenient  in  scientific 
nomenclature  to  designate  by  the  same  word, 
things  which  differ  by  essential  characteristics, 
for  such  designation  invariably  causes  confusion 
and  misunderstandings.  It  might  easily  be  shown 
that  a  great  part  of  the  discussions  to  which  some 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  have  given 
rise,  was  due  otily  to  the  two-fold  meaning  given 
to  the  words  wealth  and  value^  which  made  them 
designate  both  gratuitous  utility,  that  is  to  say,  a 
utility  acquired  without  cost  or  labor,  and  power- 
less to  obtain  anything  by  way  of  exchange,  and 
the  utility  obtained  by  means  of  labor,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  exchangeable  value.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  the  nomen- 
clature of  politico-economical  science  would  not 
be  rendered  clearer  and  more  precise  if  it  were 
once  well  understood  that  the  words  toeaUh  and 


15U(  we  must  nrst  pomi  out  tne  aimcuiues  wmcn 
reeult  from  the  two-fold  scientific  meaning  given 
to  these  two  words,  or  the  lack  of  precision  in  the 
meaning  given  to  each  in  the  definitions  of  them  by 
the  principal  economists.  The  intimate  correlation 
of  these  two  words,  and  of  the  ideas  which  they 
awaken,  will  not  allow  us  to  treat  of  wealth  with- 
out at  the  same  time  treating  of  value;  we  will, 
however,  as  far  as  possible  confine  our  observa- 
tions on  the  latter  word  to  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  elucidate  the  question  of  nomenclature 
which  we  are  considering:  the  other  questions  re- 
lating to  the  subject  are  considered  in  the  article 
on  Valub.  —  **  Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  "according  to  the  degree  in  which 
he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniences 
and  amusements  of  human  life.  But  after  the  di- 
vision of  labor  has  once  thoroughly  taken  place, 
it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  these  with  which  a 
man's  own  labor  can  supply  him.  The  far  greater 
part  of  them  he  must  derive  from  the  labor  of 
other  people;  and  he  must  be  rich  or  poor  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  that  labor  which  he  can  com- 
mand or  which  he  can  afford  to  purchftse.  The 
value  of  any  commodity,  therefore,  to  the  person 
who  possesses  it,  and  who  means  not  to  use  or 
consume  it  himself,  but  to  exchange  it  for  other 
commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command." 
(*'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i.,  chap.  5.) — From 
this  we  see  that  Adam  Smith  at  first  seems  to 
consider  everything  useful  as  wealth,  but  after- 
ward restricts  the  qualification  to  things  which 
have  an  exchangeable  value.  "  The  word  value," 
he  says  elsewhere,  "it  is  to  be  observed,  has  two 
different  meanings;  it  sometimes  expresses  the 
utility  of  some  particular  object,  and  sometimes 
the  power  of  purchasing  other  goods  which  the 
possession  of  that  object  conveys.  The  one  may 
be  called  ijalue  in  tue,  and  the  other  ixUue  in  ex- 
change. The  things  which  have  the  greatest  value 
in  use  have  frequently  little  or  no  value  in  ex- 
change; and,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  have 
the  greatest  value  in  exchange  have  frequently 
little  or  no  value  in  use.  Nothing  is  more  useful 
than  water;  but  it  will  purchase  scarce  anything; 
scarce  anything  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  A 
diamond,  on  the  contrary,  has  scarce  any  value  in 
use,  but  a  very  great  quantity  of  other  goods  may 
frequently  be  had  in  exchange  for  it."  ("Wealth 
of  Nations,"  book  i.,  chap.  4.)  Here  we  have  the 
word  value  used  to  express  both  gratuitous  utility 
and  utility  which  brings  a  price.  —  "Everybody 
knows,"  says  J.  B.  Say,  "  that  things  have  some- 
times a  value  in  use  very  different  from  their  value 
in  exchange;  that  common  water,  for  example,  has 
scarcely  any  value,  although  very  necessary, while 
a  diamond  has  a  very  great  value  in  exchange, 
although  of  very  little  service;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  vcUtie  of  W€Uer  is  a  part  of  our  natural 
wealth,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of 
political  economy,  and  that  the  value  of  the  dia- 


ine  worn  excnangeaou  is  always  maispensaoie, 
and  included  in  the  values  with  which  political 
economy  is  concerned;  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
it  continually,  for  it  is  alxDa^ye  undeniood."  {Ckmn 
Complet,  t.  i.,  p.  74)  And  again  he  says,  "The 
value  wliich  constitutes  wealth  is  not  the  arbitrary 
value  which  a  person  attaches  to  a  thing  be  pos- 
sesses, and  which  is  purely  relative  to  his  particu- 
lar wants;  it  is  the  value  giwn  by  industry  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  public."  {Ibid. ,  p.  806.)  Thus  J. 
B.  Say  understood  by^alue  and  wealth  only  what 
possesses  an  exchangeable  value,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably only  by  the  example  of  Smith  that  he  was 
induced  to  give  to  gratuitous  utility  the  name  of 
value  in  use  (valeur  d*utiliti),  or  natural  wealth. 
— Ricardo  fully  admits  the  distinction  establish^ 
by  Smith  between  value  in  use  and  value  in  ex- 
change ("The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  in 
Taxation,"  ch.  i.);  however,  in  a  letter  to  J.  B. 
Say  he  maintains  that  we  ought  to  give  the  name 
of  wealth  only  to  the  things  which  have  an  ex- 
changeable value  {(Euvres  dioerses  de,  J.  B.  Say, 
p.  410).  In  turn  J.  B.  Say  writes  him:  "  I  can 
not  admit  what  you  and  Adam  Smith  are  pleased 
to  call  value  in  use:  what  is  value  in  use,  if  it  is 
not  utility  pure  and  simple?  The  word  utility  is 
therefore  sufficient."  {Ibid.,  p.  409.)  Thisremaik 
is  well  grounded,  and  that  of  Ricardo  is  not  less 
so.  — M'Culloch  recognizes  that  the  double  mean- 
ing given  to  the  two  words  value  and  wealth  has 
not  always  been  clearly  perceived,  and  that  it  often 
becomes  a  cause  of  confusion  and  error;  hence, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  he  makes 
it  a  rule  to  use  the  word  value  to  signify  only 
exchangeable  valtie,  and  the  word  wealth  only  u> 
specify  products  susceptible  of  appropriation,  and 
which  are  obtained  only  by  the  use  of  human 
labor,  and  which  consequently  are  not  gratuitous- 
ly acquired,  but  are  possessed  of  an  exchangeable 
value.  —  "  When  exchanges  are  introduced, "says 
Storch,  "  MiQUMful  things  or  the  values  which  we 
possess  may  serve  us  in  two  different  ways:  first, 
directly,  when  we  employ  them  in  our  own  use, 
and  then  indirectly,  when  we  exchange  them  for 
other  values.  Thus,  therefore,  the  utility  of  things 
is  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  so  with  their  value. 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  expression,  this 
distinction  is  the  same  as  that  established  by 
Smith,  for  Storch  includes  gratuitous  utility  in  di- 
rect value.  —  "  What  is  value?  what  is  wealth?  " 
asks  Rossi.  "II  common  sense  answers  these 
questions  easily,  the  books  answer  them  in  so 
many  different  ways  that  the  critics  have  reason 
to  assert  they  have  not  been  answered  at  alL 
Once  more,  value  is  the  expression  of  the  rdaOtm 
which  exists  between  the^wants  of  man  and  thsn^ 
Wealth  is  a  generic  term  which  embraces  all  the 
objects  in  which  this  relation  i^  verified.  Every 
object  that  can  satisfy  a  human  want  possesses  a 
value.  The  object  itself  is  wealth.  Thus  value 
and  wealth,  without  being  synonymous,  are  two 
expressions  necessarily  correlative.    Value  is  the 
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relation;  wealth  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  objects 
in  which  this  relation  is  realized.    This  is  what 
common  sense  tells  us,  and  science  has  no  right 
to  depart  from  common  sense." —  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Rossi  confounds  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  his  course  of  political  economy,  the  words  value, 
utility,  etc.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  after  having 
pretended  that  the  books  did  not  at  all  answer  the 
questions  which  he  propounded,  he  himself  ans- 
wers them  much  more  imperfectly  than  those  who 
preceded  him.    But  the  confusion  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  forming  an  exact  idea  of  value  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  admitted,  with  Smith,  a  value  in 
use,  which  is  nothing  else  than  utility,  and  a  wiXue 
in  eaxhange,  which  is  the  sole  value.  —  Frederick 
Bastiat  distinguished  perfectly  utility  from  value; 
utility  is  what  may  be  called  the  expremon  of  the 
relation  which  exitie  between  the  wants  of  man  arid 
things.    Value,  indeed,  supposes  utility,  but  ad- 
mits of  still  other  characteristics.    Bastiat  distin- 
guishes gratuitoue  utility,  that  is,  the  utility  we 
enjoy  without  labor  or  previous  effort,  such  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  from  onerous  utility,  which  is  ac- 
quired only  after  a  service  done.    To  procure  this 
latter  utility  we  must  first  overcome  a  difficulty 
which  stands  between  the  want  and  its  satisfac- 
tion; we  obtain  it  by  means  of  the  effort  or  service 
which  by  rendering  utility  onerous  prevents  it 
from  being  transmitted  for  nothing,  and  gives 
rise  to  value.    Exchangeable  value  is  the  only 
value  he  recognizes;  and  he  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  idea  which  this  word  expresses  must  be 
the  result  of  exchange,  and  was  introduced  into 
the  world  when  two  men  for  the  first  time  agreed 
to  exchange  their  services  or  the  results  of  their 
services.   (Harmonies  IlhononUques,  p.  170,  etc.)  — 
But  Bastiat  held  that  the  word  wealth  should  be 
applied  to  gratuitous  utility  only.     He  distin- 
guishes two  kinds   of  wealth:   effective  wealth, 
which  comprises  all  utilities,  whether  obtained 
gratuitously  or  with  the   assistance  of  human 
effort ;  and  relative  wealth,  which  consists  exclu- 
sively of  onerous  utilities  or  utilities  which  have 
a  price.    The  more  gratuitous  utilities  increase  by 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  more  effective  wealth 
do  nations  or  the  whole  human  race  possess. 
But  the  relative  wealth  of  an  individual,  a  family, 
or  a  limited  agglomeration  of  individuals,  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  vahies  which  it  possesses, 
provided  the  share  of  the  mass  of  existing  wealth, 
which  they  can  obtain  by  way  of  exchange,  is 
proportioned  to  the  sum  of  these  values.  —  If  we 
had  to  distinguish  in  political  economy  two  kinds 
of  wealth,  we  would  rather  admit  the  distinction 
made  by  J.  B.  Say,  between  natural  wealth  and 
social  wealth,  than  that  proposed  by  Bastiat,  as 
the  former  seems  to  us  much  more  exact;  but  how 
can  Bastiat,  who  has  so  ably  proved  that  ex- 
changeable value  is  the  only  value,  admit  wealth 
without  value?  'An  examination  of  his  motives 
seems  worthy  of  attention,  and  we  hope  it  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  elucidating  one  of  the 
difficult  points  of  political  economy.  —  The  "  sci- 
ence of  political  economy/'  he  says,  "concerns 


itself  with  the  general  welfare  of  men,  with  the 
proportion  which  exists  between  their  efforts  and 
their  satisfactions,  a  proportion  which  modifies  to 
advantage  the  progressive  participation  of  gra- 
tuitous utility  in  the  work  of  production.  The 
science  can  not,  therefore,  exclude  this  element 
from  the  idea  of  wealth.  We  may  conceive  two 
nations,  one  of  which  has  more  satisfactions  than 
the  other;  but  it  has  fewer  values  because  nature 
has  favored  it,  and  because  it  meets  with  fewer 
obstacles:  which  is  the  richer  of  the  two  ?  Nay 
more,  let  us  take  the  same  people  at  two  different 
epochs:  the  x)bstacles  which  it  has  to  overcome 
are  the  same;  but  to-day  it  surmounts  them  with 
such  facility  (it  effects,for  instance,  the  transporta- 
tion of  its  merchandise,  carries  on  its  labor  and 
manufactures  with  so  little  effort)  that  values  are,  in 
consequence,  considerably  reduced  It  may  there- 
fore adopt  either  of  these  two  courses,  remain 
content  with  the  same  satisfactions  as  formerly,  • 
and  turn  its  progress  into  leisure.  Can  its  wealth 
in  this  case  be  said  to  be  retrograde,  because 
that  wealth  possesses  less  value  ?  Or  it  may  de- 
vote its  unemployed  efforts  to  increase  its  enjoy- 
ments. In  this  latter  case  can  we  conclude  that 
because  the  sum  of  the  values  of  that  people  has 
remained  stationary,  its  wealth  has  remained 
stationary  also  ?  This  is  a  momentous  question 
for  political  economy.  Should  it  measure  wealth 
by  the  satisfactions  realized  or  by  the  values  cre- 
ated? "  (Harmonies  BeonmUques,  p.  284.)  —  This 
is  really  a  very  specious  argument,  and  one  which, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  appear  unanswerable 
to  many  economists;  and  yet  we  believe  we  can 
show  that  all  this  argumentation  is  based  upon 
an  incomplete  notion  of  value,  and  forgetfulnesa 
of  some  of  its  essential  characteristics.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  important  one.  Is  it  true,  as  Bastiat 
asserts,  that  a  people  who  by  its  progress  in  indus- 
try is  enabled  to  procure  the  same  satisfactions  as 
formerly  with  less  labor,  thereby  reduce  the  sum 
of  these  values?  Or  is  it  true  that  the  latter  re- 
main stationary,  if  this  same  people,  continuing  to 
work  as  much  as  formerly,  obtain  more  products? 
Let  us  see.  —  How  is  the  value  of  a  product,  of  a 
service,  or  of  an  aggregate  of  products  and  services, 
measured  t  By  the  quantity  cfaU  oVier  of^ects  having 
a  price  which  they  enable  one  to  obtain  in  exchange 
for  them.  This  is  an  axiom  of  political  economy 
which  has  never  been  contested.  —  Let  us  now 
suppose  that  a  people  has,  without  greater  effort 
or  more  human  labor  than  formerly,  succeeded  in 
doubling  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  all  kinds 
which  minister  to  its  wants:  we  are  told  that  then 
the  value  of  these  products,  although  their  quan- 
tity has  been  doubled,  has  not  been  increased; 
but  what  is  there  to  base  such  an  assertion  on  ? 
How  is  the  value  of  the  products  measured  before 
and  after  the  doubling  f  If  we  measure  it  as  we 
should  do,  by  the  quantity  of  all  objects  having 
a  price  which  each  class  of  products  enables  us  to 
obtain  in  exchange,  we  shall  inevitably  find  that 
in  doubling  the  quantity  of  all  the  products  we 
have  likewise  doubled  their  total  value,  since 


that  this  double  quantity  will  have  no  greater 
value  than  the  single  quantity  had  before.  How 
is  this  possible?  We  ask  again,  what  is  there  to 
base  such  an  assertion  on?  Since  the  value  of  an 
object  can  not  be  better  measured  than  by  the 
quantity  of  all  other  objects  having  a  price  which 
can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  is  it  not  plain 
that  a  class  of  products,  which,  because  it  has  been 
doubled  at  the  same  time  that  all  others  have  been 
doubled,  enables  us  to  obtain,  in  exchange,  the 
double  of  the  latter,  has  doubled  in  value  as  well 
as  in  quantity?  What  misleads  the  mind,  and 
prevents  the  clear  apprehension  of  this  truth,  is 
that  value  is  confounded  with  price,  and  it  is  very 
true,  that  if  the  quantity  of  money  did  not  increase 
during  this  doubling  of  the  other  products,  the 
price  of  the  latter  might  have  sunk  one-half  or 
nearly  one-half  ;  but  what  clearly  proves  that  it 
is  not  their  value  which  is  sunk,  is  that  if  we 
suppose  the  quantity  of  money  to  have  doubled 
in  the  same  time  as  the  quantity  of  all  the  other 
products,  we  shall  see  that  the  price  of  these 
latter,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  have  doubled  like- 
wise. —  What  next  hinders  the  conception  and 
acceptation  of  the  truth  we  have  just  stated,  is, 
that  many  economists  continue  to  suppose,  with 
Adam  Smith,  that  the  value  of  products  is  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  human  labor  employed  in 
their  creation — an  incorrect  notion,  which  has  led 
to  many  errors,  and  which  prevents  those  who  ad- 
here to  it  from  recognizing  the  fact  that  value 
may  be  increased  without  increasing  the  amount 
of  labor.  —  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  question  we  are  considering 
is,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  too  easily  forgotten 
that  value  is  a  quality  essentially  relative,  which 
can  not  vary  in  one  object  without  varying  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  an  invene  sense  in  all  others;  so 
that  if  sugar  or  wheat  falls  in  value,  all  other  prod- 
ucts necessarily  rise  relatively  to  wheat  or  sugar, 
and  that  if  iron  or  meat  rise  in  value  all  other 
pNToducts  fall  in  value  relatively  to  meat  or  iron ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  in  considering  the 
value  of  products  the  value  of  the  unit  is  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  eUus,  and  that  when  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  unit  is  observed,  that  fall  is 
attributed  to  the  entire  class,  and  it  is  not  remarked 
that  the  decline  is  compensated  for,  and  often  more 
than  compensated  for,  by  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity, as  will  appear  from  the  following.  It  is  no- 
ticed, for  instance,  that  the  use  of  the  knitting  ma- 
chine enables  us  to  produce  a  pair  of  stockings 
with  half  the  labor  or  cost  of  production  that  was 
needed  to  produce  the  same  pair  of  stockings 
when  knit  by  hand;  it  is  said  that  the  value  of  the 
stockings  has  fallen  one-half,  and  this  is  true  so 
far  as  the  unit  is  concerned;  but  is  it  equally  true 
that  the  total  value  of  the  production  of  stockings 
has  been  reduced  by  half,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  knitting  machine?  By  no  means,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  more 
than  doubled;  the  same  is  true  of  the  production 


pared  with  its  production  by  the  wheel  or  sjHndle; 
of  transportation  furnished  by  the  locomodve, 
compared  with  that  a£Forded  by  the  peddler.  In 
these  different  classes  of  production,  the  unit  has 
considerably  faUen  in  value,  but  the  entire  class 
represents  a  value  incomparably  greater  than  that 
which  it  possessed  before  the  fall.  The  value  of 
the  unit  of  products  has  been  more  or  leas  reduced 
in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  many  other  branches  of  production,  but 
there  is  probably  not  a  single  one  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate does  not  furnish  a  sum  of  values  much  great- 
er than  it  was  before  that  reduction.  Tlie  vaiae 
of  products  taken  en  masse  is  therefore  far  from 
being  lessened  by  the  effect  of  industrial  progresB; 
what  men  detract  from  the  value  of  the  unit,  they 
far  more  than  restore  bylthe  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity. This  evidently  escaped  Bastiat  in  the  pass- 
age which  we  have  quoted.  He  believed  that  a 
like  quantity  of  labor  could  never  produce  any- 
thing but  a  like  sum  of  values,  and  that  the  only 
result  of  industrial  progress  was  to  increase  grs- 
tuitous  utility:  it  is,  however,  very  certain  that 
industrial  progress  increases  at  the  same  time  util- 
ily,  which  has  a  price;  for  nobody,  surely,  would 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  most  industrious 
peoples  are  also  the  richest  in  exchangeable  values. 
Bastiat  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  values 
would  go  on  constantly  decreasing  from  the  effect 
of  industrial  progress :  this  may  be  admitted  in 
the  case  of  various  classes  of  products  so  far  as 
the  unit  is  concerned  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  class  or 
the  mass  of  products  is  concerned,  the  effect  of 
this  progress  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  to 
increase  its  value  considerably,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing which  authorizes  us  to  think  that  it  will  be 
otherwise  in  the  future.  — This  is  not,  therrfore. 
so  momentous  a  question  as  Bastiat  imagined  it  to 
be;  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed  that  wealth  consKte 
of  objects  possessed  of  exchangeable  value,  and 
that  it  is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  those  values, 
measured  as  it  should  be.  —  Althou^  we  realize 
how  tiresome  such  discussions  are  to  the  mind, 
the  desire  to  render  them  henceforth  entirely  sa- 
perfluous  by  elucidating  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
questions  with  which  they  are  concerned,  induces 
us  to  beg  the  reader's  attention  a  few  moments 
longer.  — J.  B.  Say  regarded,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  of  political  economy,  the  solution 
of  the  question :  As  the  value  ef  iMngs  possessei 
is  what  constitutes  toealth,  why  is  it,  thai,  the  ienser 
prices  are  in  a  country,  the  richer  thai  country  is? 
The  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  here  put  in  its 
true  terms;  for  it  would  be  diflSicult  to  show  that 
the  countries  in  which  products  have  the  lowest 
prices  are  always  the  richest.  In  certain  large 
countries,  as,  for  example,  in  Poland,  or  in  cer- 
tain provinces  of  Russia,  in  America,  and  Hindo- 
stan,  the  principal  products  (cereals,  meat,  wood, 
wool,  leather,  etc.)  are  lower  in  price  than  any- 
where else;  and  yet  these  countries  can  not  by  any 
means  be  reckoned  among  the  richest.    It  seens 
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evident  to  us  that  the  problem  which  the  illiu- 
trious  French  economist  meant  to  propound  is 
this :  "  Wealth  being  made  up  of  the  taiue  ef  thinge 
poaaeued,  how  can  a  naUon  grow  weaUhy  in  propor- 
tion M  it  eueeeedi  in  lowering  the  wHue  of  ite  prod- 
tiote  by  reducing  ihe  eoet  of  their  produetionf"  J. 
B.  Say  answers,  that  the  productive  stock  of  such 
a  nation  has  then  more  value,  since  the  services 
"Which  it  famishes  are  exchanged  for  a  greater 
-quantity  of  objects  of  every  kind  having  a  price; 
l>at  this  solution  is  incomplete,  for  it  does  not  ex- 
plain why  the  wealth  produced  (and  no  longer  the 
power  of  producing)  is  greater  in  the  country  in 
-which  the  progress  of  industry  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  value  of  the  different 
species  of  products,  most.  —  To  give  a  complete 
solution  to  this  question,  we  must  recall,  first,  that 
-value  is  an  essentially  relative  quality,  and  then 
all  that  we  have  said  above.  It  results  from  this 
that  the  lowering  of  value  brought  about  by  in- 
4lustrial  progress,  in  the  unit  of  a  class  of  prod- 
ucts, does  not  diminish  the  value  of  the  entire 
class,  because  it  is  at  the  very  least  compensated  for 
'by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  produced,  while  it 
increases  proportionately  the  value  of  all  other 
products  relatively  to  that  in  which  it  has  become 
manifest,  because  it  allows  these  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  larger  quantity  of  the  products  whose  value 
lias  fallen. — We  repeat,  therefore:  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
dass  of  products  in  which  the  fall  has  occurred, 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  at  least  compensating 
therrfor;  on  the  other  hand,  this  fall  gives  a 
superadded  value  to  all  other  classes  •f  products. 
Is  not  the  final  result,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the 
sum  of  values?  Thus  a  fall  in  the  value  in  the 
unit  of  one  class  of  products,  may  be  perfectly 
Teconciled  with  the  increase  of  sum  total  of  values 
or  wealth. — This  shows  why  we  were  able  to 
prove,  as  we  did  above,  that  the  doubling  of  the 
quantity  of  all  the  products  obtained  without  an 
increase  of  cost  or  effort,  would  necessarily  double 
the  sum  of  their  total  value,  since  each  class  of 
products  would  then  obtain  in  exchange  a  double 
quantity  of  all  the  others.  — What  precedes  seems 
to  us  to  have  provided  sufficiently  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  nomenclature  which  we 
proposed  to  ourselves.  The  quality  which  ren- 
ders things  capable  of  satisfying  our  wants,  is 
called  utility.  There  are  utilities  like  the  air  we 
1>TC^the,  or  the  light  of  the  stars,  which  apply 
themselves  to  our  wants,  without  requiring  the 
least  preparation  or  previous  effort  on  our  part; 
moreover,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  private  or 
exclusive  appropriation,  being  equally  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all.  We  agree  with  Bastiat,  in  classing 
all  the  utilities  of  this  sort  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  graiuitoue  utility.  Others  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  our  wants  except  after  some  service  per- 
formed by  us;  they  become  the  property  of  those 
who  have  furnished  that  service,  and  they  are  en- 
dowed with  a  quality  which  enables  their  p08se»- 
90ir  to  obtain  other  utilities  of  the  same  class,  but 
<y£  varied  species,  when  he  wishes  to  exchange 


them.  Tills  is  the  quality  which  is  expressed  by 
the  word  wUue,  This  class  of  utilities  may  be 
comprised  under  the  general  term  of  utUUy  hamng 
a  price, — Value  exists  only  by  labor  and  exchange; 
the  value  of  any  particular  object  is  measured,  not 
by  the  quantity  of  labor  employed  in  producing 
it,  but  by  the  quantity  of  aUthe  other  obfeete  ha/ting 
a  price  which  ea/n  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  U.  — 
It  is  only  the  utility  which  has  a  price  that  con- 
stitutes weaUh.  The  only  politico-economical  dif- 
ference between  the  words  wealth  and  value  is, 
that  the  latter  designates  a  quality,  as  Rossi  has 
remarked,  while  the  word  wealth  indicates  the  ob- 
ject in  which  that  quality  resides.  —  There  is  no 
value  but  exchangeable  value:  what  many  econo- 
mists have  called  value  inueeis  only  utility.  For 
an  object  to  possess  an  exchangeable  value,  it  is 
not  indispensable,  as  Rossi  supposes,  that  it  be  in 
circulation,  that  is  to  say,  offered  in  exchange;  it 
suffices  that  it  be  recognized  to  have  some  value 
if  it  be  offered  for  sale;  thus  public  monuments, 
or  the  clothes  we  wear,  although  they  are  not 
offered  in  exchange,  still  possess  an  exchangeable 
value.  — There  is  no  wealth  but  that  which  con- 
sists in  objects  possessing  utility  having  a  price. 
What  J.  B.  Say  calls  natural  wealth  is  only  gratu- 
Uoue  utiUty.  — When  industrial  progress  enables 
us  without  more  labor  or  effort  to  obtain  greater 
quantities  of  objects  that  possess  utility  having  a 
price,  no  fall  in  tlie  sum  of  values  takes  place  in 
consequence;  for  the  reduction  in  value  of  the 
unit  of  the  product  in  which  that  progress  is 
realized,  is  immediately  compensated  for  by  the 
additional  value  acquired,  relatively  to  this  ob- 
ject, by  all  the  other  products  for  which  it  may 
be  exchanged.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  is  that 
the  sum  of  values  is  increased  proportionately  to 
the  surplus  obtained  in  the  quantity  of  products; 
this  we  think  we  have  fully  demonstrated.  — 
Wealth,  therefore,  is  really  proportionate  to  the 
sum  total  of  values,  and  this  sum  is  itself  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  products  of  all  kinds, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  amount  of  gratifications 
we  are  able  to  procure.  —  The  progress  of  indus- 
try, the  increase  of  our  power  over  natural  agents, 
have  not,  therefore,  as  Bastiat  supposes,* the  effect 
of  reducing  the  sum  of  the  utility  which  has  a 
price.  On  the  contrary,  that  progress  increases  it 
in  proportion  as  it  enables  us  to  increase  the  ob- 
jects which  possess  that  utility.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  nations  whose  industry  has  made 
most  progress  are  also  the  wealthiest,  in  the  only 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  the  wealthiest  in  the 
utility  which  has  a  price  in  exchangeable  wealth. 
— Every  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  and 
in  the  value  of  the  unit  of  any  class  of  products, 
is  none  the  less  a  benefit  of  that  industrial  prog- 
ress; but  it  is  a  benefit  only  because  it  increases 
the  units  of  that  class,  and  because  it  gives  an 
additional  value  to  all  the  other  products.  —  It 
seems  to  us  that  our  propositions  relating  to 
the  fixing  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  vahte 
and  wealth  are  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

A.  CiJdmsnt. 


Oct.  24,  1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmoutb 
in  1801,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and  served 
as  a  federalist  congressman  from  New  Hampshire 
1818-17.  Removing  to  Boston  in  1816,  he  served  as 
congressman  1828-7,  as  United  States  senator  1827- 
41,  as  secretary  of  state  1841-8,  as  United  States 
senator  1845-50,  and  as  secretary  of  state  from  1850 
until  his  death.  (See  Federal  Party,  II. ;  Whig 
Party;  Foot's  Resolution.)  — Webster's  first 
great  success  was  in  the  decision  of  the  Dartmouth 
college  case,  in  1819,  in  which  he  established  the 
principle  that  a  charter  granted  by  a  state  legisla- 
ture was  a  contract,  unalterable  without  consent  of 
the  corporation,  unless  the  power  of  alteration  was 
reserved  in  the  charter.  This  success  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  country;  but  it  was 
not  until  1880  that  he  became,  by  his  speeches  on 
Foot's  resolutions,  one  of  the  recognized  political 
leaders  of  the  country.  Northern  men  were  ex- 
ultant in  the  belief  that  their  representative  had 
overthrown  Hayne,  and  thus  indirectly  Calhoun 
also.  Southern  writers  have  never  admitted  this, 
their  reason  apparently  being  that  Webster,  as 
well  as  Hayne,  admitt^  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment from  authority,  on  which  state  sovereignty 
(see  that  title)  mainly  rests,  and  that  he  was  un- 
able to  meet  Hajme's,  or  (afterward)  Calhoun's 
arguments  from  this  source.  No  one,  however, 
has  ever  disparaged  the  brilliancy  and  force  of 
Webster's  eloquence,  and  from  that  time  he  has 
been  confessedly  the  foremost  orator  of  America, 
or,  as  many  have  thought,  of  all  time.  His 
speeches  have  a  massive  directness  which,  backed 
by  careful  polish,  extent  and  precision  of  knowl- 
edge, and  power  of  repartee,  made  them  almost 
irresistible,  and  made  him  an  antagonist  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  desired.  —  A  leader  so  distin- 
guished had  a  right  to  think  of  the  presidency, 
but  from  1888  until  1852  this  honor  was  always 
just  beyond  his  reach.  In  1886  he  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  by  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, and  received  fourteen  electoral  votes.  In 
1840  he  had  no  chance  against  the  candidacy  of 
Harrison,r  as  in  1848  he  had  none  against  the  kin- 
dred nomination  of  Taylor,  which  latter  Webetei* 
publicly  declared  to  be  ''one  not  fit  to  be  made ": 
the  whig  opposition  to  both  these  nominations  had 
to  be  concentrated  on  Clay,  and  was  then  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1844,  all  Clay's  other  rivals  being  out 
of  the  way,  Webster  had  been  discredited  with  the 
whlgs  by  his  very  creditable  conduct  in  remain- 
ing in  Tyler's  cabinet  to  arrange  the  dangerous 
and  disputed  northeast  boundary.  (See  Maine.) 
As  the  convention  of  1852  drew  near,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Clay  was  out  of  the  field,  that  southern 
whigs  were  suspicious  of  Seward's  influence  over 
Scott,  and  that  Webster's  chance  was  now  or  nev- 
er. Under  these  circumstances  his  speech  of 
March  7,  1850  (see  Compromises,  Y.)  was  deliv- 
ered, which  aroused  such  intense  indignation  in 
the  north.  It  is  difficult  to  see  now  why  it  should 
have  done  so,  without  taking  into  account  the 


to  compare  the  speech  itself  with  the  geneial 
course  of  political  oratory  which  had  preceded  U, 
without  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  audience 
had  changed  rather  than  the  orator,  and  Uiat  the 
veteran  no  longer  represented  the  north.  If  it 
was  the  speech  of  a  candidate,  it  was  unaucoessfiiL 
The  souUiem  whigs,  loudly  as  they  had  applaud- 
ed Webster's  speech,  took  Fillmore  as  their  choice, 
and  Webster  had  but  about  80  of  the  203  votes  of 
the  convention.  His  death  followed  doaely  upon 
this  final  failure.—  See  Webster's  Workg  (and  Ever- 
ett's life  of  Webster  in  volume  I.);  Webster's  Pri- 
taie  Correnpondenee;  Tefft's  Web&krand  ku  Matter 
Pieeeg;  Whipple's  OrmU  SpeeehM  of  Webagr; 
Enapp's  Life  of  WebUer  (1885);  March's  Bmnnik- 
eenea  of  Oongrua  (1850) ;  Tinman's  Privaie  L^$ 
of  WehO&r  (1856);  Curtis'  I^fe  of  WfbtAer  (1870);  1 
Cllioate's  Writings;  8^  4  Everett's  Orations,- 1  Wtiip- 
ple's  Eua^  and  Beview;  Parton's  Famovs  Amer- 
ieans;  Loring's  Hundred  Boston  Orators/  6  Ear- 
per^s  Magaeine;  81  North  American  Bemew,  474; 
68tft.,l;  75t».,84;  84i&.,551. 

AXBXAKDEB  JOHNBTOir. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  It  is  with 
proposals  to  adopt  the  metric  system  that  this 
subject  now  mainly  comes  up  before  legiBJatire 
bodies;  and  we  shall  treat  it  chiefly  in  this  aspect 
—  The  English  standards  for  many  yean  subse- 
quent to  1760  were  a  certain  brass  weight  consti- 
tuting a  troy  pound,  and  a  certain  brass  bar,  the 
distance  between  two  points  on  which,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  62°,  constituted  a  yard.  Accurate 
copies  of  these  were  obtained  for  America  in 
1827,  and  have  since  constituted  the  standards  for 
the  United  States.  The  English  standards  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1884,  but  were  carefully  re- 
placed ;  subsequently  the  troy  pound  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  a  standard  pound  avoirdupois 
substituted.  The  old  unit  of  capacity  yn&  the 
gallon.  It  was  supposed  that  a  gallon,  of  what- 
ever commodity,  ought  to  weigh  eight  pounds; 
hence  the  variation  of  liquid  and  dry  measure, 
while  the  further  variation  of  wine  and  beer 
measure  bears  an  almost  exact  proportion  to  the 
difference  of  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  pounds. 
All  these  standards  are  still  in  use  in  Am^ics* 
but  are  defined  in  cubic  inches;  in  England  the 
reforms  of  1826  substituted  a  common  ' '  imperial  ** 
measure  for  all  the  three.  Besides  these  there  are 
more  than  seventy  different  units  in  general  use, 
verified  as  being  determinate  multiples  or  f  ractioDS 
of  some  one  of  these  standards.  —  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  last  centuiy  the  S3rstems  in  use  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  were  equally  chaotic,  and  bore  no 
relation  to  one  another.  Most  of  them  had  indeed 
their  foot  and  their  pound,  representing  somewhat 
the  same  length  or  weight;  but  there  was  too 
much  difference  in  them  to  be  available  for  any- 
thing like  exact  comparison.  —  In  the  year  1790 
the  French  assembly  undertook  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  system  fn  which  all  the  parts  should 
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laye  the  simplest  malhematical  and  practical  re- 
ations  to  one  another,  and  which  should  rest  ulti- 
nately  upon  some  fixed  natural  standard.  Neither 
>f  these  ideas  was  new;  hut  they  had  nevei^-in 
nodem  times  at  least— heen  put  in  practice.  It 
waa  at  first  proposed  to  adopt  the  length  of  the 
leconds  pendulum  as  the  unit,  hut  finally  the  ten- 
niUionth  part  of  the  earth's  quadrant  was  selected 
nstead,  and  attempts  at  determining  this  were  at 
>nce  instituted.  After  some  preliminary  legislar 
ion  the  system  was  established  in  France  in  its 
)re8ent  shape  in  1790.  Its  details  are  familiar;  it 
8  only  for  us  to  consider  the  history  of  its  adop- 
ion  in  different  countries,  whether  sudden  or 
gradual,  and  the  advantages  and  difficulties  at- 
ending  the  change.  —  In  France  itself  it  was  not 
iarried  through  with  the  completeness  which  the 
egislators  had  expected.  The  opposition  of  the 
ower  classes  was  so  great  that  Napoleon  in  1812 
idopted  a  compromise,  returning  to  a  certain  ex- 
ent  to  the  old  names,  but  making  the  pound  ex- 
ictly  half  a  kilogramme,  and  the  foot  exactly  one- 
hiid  of  a  metre.  This  compromise  continued  in 
ise  till  1840,  when,  by  a  decree  passed  three  years 
ttirlier,  the  metric  system  went  into  effect  in  its 
iriginal  form.  —  The  French  conquests  at  th.e  be- 
^nning  of  this  century  had  extended  the  use  of 
he  system  beyond  the  permanent  frontiers  of 
France.  In  the  Netherlands,  both  Belgium  and 
loUand,  its  use  continued  without  interruption 
ifter  the  separation  from  France.  Its  use  for 
government  purposes  continued  in  parts  of  Italy; 
Ad  its  effect  was  never  lost  in  Baden.  A  large 
Mirt  of  the  states  which  had  been  led  to  introduce 
t  temporarily  under  French  domination,  had 
dopted  it  permanently  before  the  middle  of  the 
lentury.  Neither  there  nor  elsewhere  has  the 
•hange  as  a  general  rule  taken  place  suddenly. 
Sither  the  use  of  the  metric  system  has  been  op- 
ional  for  a  time  and  afterward  made  obligatory; 
ft  it  has  been  first  introduced  in  certain  depart- 
aenls,  such  as  coinage,  postage,  customs,  or  rail- 
ray  freight  charges,  and  afterward  made  general; 
»r,  very  commonly,  as  a  transition  measure  the 
»ld  standards  of  the  country  have  been  slightly 
aodifled  so  as  to  be  commensurable  with  the 
netric  system,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metric  foot 
Ad  metric  pound  above  mentioned.  The  dates  of 
bese  changes  in  diif  erent  countries  are  shown  by 
able  in  following  column,  based  largely  upon  the 
eport  of  J.  E.  Upton,  45th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Ex. 
>oc.  71 »  which  contains  many  additional  details. 
-  The  growth  of  the  system  has  been  so  gradual 
hat  it  is  hard  to  divide  it  into  periods.  The  de- 
isive  points  in  its  history  were  its  partial  adoption 
»y  the  German  sollverein  in  1862 ;  its  complete 
doption  by  Germany  and  Austria,  1868-76;  and 
he  establishment  in  1875  of  the  international  bu- 
eau  of  weights  and  measures  at  Paris,  with  rep- 
esentatives  of  all  the  leading  nations,  except 
Sngland  and  the  United  States ;  even  including 
lussia,  which  has  otherwise  done  nothing  in  this 
lirection.  —  Both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
totes  the  metric  system  is  used  hi  scientific  work; 
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and  in  the  United  States  the  smaller  coins  have 
metric  weights ;  but  the  act  making  its  use  per- 
missive has  had  no  effect  upon  ordinary  business. 
The  subject  of  making  its  use  compulsory  has 
been  agitated  in  both  countries.  The  British 
standard  commission,  in  1869»  while  admitting  the 
desirableness  of  the  change,  deprecated  hasty  leg- 
islation in  that  direction.  In  1877  the  house  of 
representatives  passed  a  resolution  that  the  heads 
of  executive  departments  be  asked  whatx>b]ec- 
tions  there  were,  if  any,  to  making  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  compulsory.  The  answers  varied 
exceedingly  in  their  tenor,  but  the  majority  were 
decidedly  conservative.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  making  the  change  as  soon  as  possible  are  the 
practical  convenience  of  the  metric  system  for  cal- 
culation and  business,  the  confusion  of  names  un- 
der the  old  system,  and  the  importance  of  common 
units  in  international  trade.  Against  the  change 
is  urged  the  fact  that  our  present  standards  are 
well  established,  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with 
them,  and  that  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
a  hurried  change  outweigh  any  practical  advan- 
tages likely  to  be  felt  at  present.  They  are  the  ar- 
guments of  conservative  feeling,  in  a  case  where 
that  feeling  is  unusually  strong. 

Abthur  T.  Hadlbt. 

WEST  YIRGINIA,  a  state  of  the  American 
Union.  Its  organization  had  several  peculiarities. 
Like  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia, it  had  no  previous  territorial  existence; 
and,  like  Kentucky  and  Maine,  it  was  formed 
from  a  part  of  a  state  already  in  existence.    But, 


was  80  regularly  given  that  no  exception  could  be 
taken  to  it;  while  the  existence  of  West  Virginia 
is  based  upon  a  legal  fiction  by  which  congress 
recognized  a  rerolutionaiy  loyal  legislature  In 
western  Virginia  as  the  legitimate  legislature  of 
the  state  so  far  as  to  accept  the  consent  of  the  for- 
mer body  to  the  erection  of  the  new  state  of  West 
Virginia.  —  The  manner  in  which  the  secession  of 
Virginia  was  accomplished  is  elsewhere  given. 
(See  ViBomiA.)  There  had  long  been  a  division 
of  interests  and  feelings  between  that  part  of  the 
state  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  former  fraction,  comprising  nearly 
one-half  the  territory  of  Virginia  and  about  one- 
fifth  of  her  population  (855,526  whites  and  18,871 
slaves),  was  rather  a  northern  than  a  southern 
state  in  sympathy;  its  representatives  in  the  Vir-^ 
ginia  convention  opposed  secession;  and  their  con- 
stituents supplemented  parliamentary  by  forcible 
opposition.  Early  in  May,  1861,  a  delegate  con- 
vention at  Wheeling  declared  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession null  and  void,  and  summoned  a  [Virginia] 
state  convention.  It  met  at  Wheeling,  June  11, 
and  two  days  afterward  passed  an  ordinance  vacat- 
ing the  state  offices  arrayed  against  the  federal 
government.  Jime  dO,  it  elected  Fnnk  Pierpont 
governor  of  Virginia.  July  3,  the  Virginia  leg- 
klature,  elected  under  the  convention's  ordinance, 
met  at  Wheeling,  and  elected  United  States  sen- 
ators, who  were  admitted  by  the  senate.  Aug.  20, 
the  convention  XMissed  an  ordinance  to  create  the 
state  of  Kanawha,  and  this  was  approved  by  pop- 
ular vote,  Oct.  24.  At  the  same  election  delegates 
were  chosen  to  a  new  convention,  which  framed 
the  first  constitution,  now  adopting  the  name  of 
West  Virginia.  This  constitution  was  ratified  by 
popular  vote,  April  8, 1862,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  legislature,  representing  the  forty  coun- 
ties of  western  Virginia,  but  claiming  to  represent 
the  whole  state,  formally  gave  Virginia's  consent 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  state.  Dec.  81,  1862, 
West  Virginia  was  admitted  by  act  of  congress, 
the  admission  to  take  effect  on  the  adoption  of 
gradual  abolition  by  the  new  state  (see  ABOLmoN, 
III.);  and  the  state  thus  became  a  member  of  the 
Union,  June  19,  1868.  The  whole  process  of  the 
formation  of  the  state  is  a  difficult  problem  in 
American  constitutional  law.  It  was  evidently 
revolutionary  in  the  main;  but  there  are  many 
features  in  it  which  go  to  support  Sumner's  ''state 
suicide "  theory.  (See  Reconstruction.)  After 
the  downfall  of  the  rebellion  Virginia  admitted 
the  validity  of  the  formation  by  beginning  suit 
in  the  supreme  court  against  West  Virginia  for 
the  restoration  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties; 
but  the  suit  was  decided  against  Virginia  in  1871. 
—  CoNSTiTTJTiONS.  The  first  constitution  was 
framed  by  a  convention  at  Wheeling,  Nov.  26, 
1861 -Feb.  18,  1862.  It  provided  that  the  state 
should  "be  and  remain  "  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  that  only  white  male  citizens  should 
vote;  that  the  senate  should  consist  of  eighteen 


year;  that  the  membership  of  both  Itousea  should 
be  reapportioned  by  the  legislature  after  each  cen- 
sus; that  the  capital  should  be  Wheeling  untfl 
changed  by  the  legislature;  that  the  govcnior 
should  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  two  years; 
that  the  Judiciary  should  be  dective;  and  that  no 
slave  should  be  brought  into  the  state.  The  last 
feature  was  changed  to  a  gradual  abofition  of 
slavery  as  above  specified.  This  oonstitntion  also 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  township  system 
of  government  for  local  affairs;  but  the  system 
was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
was  abolished  by  the  next  constitation.  May  24, 
1866,  an  amendment  was  added  disfranchising  all 
persons  who  had  voluntarily  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  rebellion  since  June  1,  1861;  and  the 
provision  of  the  constitution  that  no  one  could 
hold  office  unless  entitled  to  vote  made^{tMi  amend- 
ment still  more  sweeping.  The  <»ifSu  baa  since 
remained  at  Wheeling,  except  from  April,  1870, 
until  May,  1876,  when  it  was  located  at  Charies- 
ton.  April  27,  1871,  an  amendment  was  ratified 
by  popular  vote,  striking  out  the  word  "  wliite" 
from  the  suffrage  clause,  and  also  the  disfran- 
chising amendment  of  1866.  •—  The  present  consti- 
tution was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Cbarlestoa, 
Jan.  16  -  April  9, 1872.  Its  principal  changes  were 
the  increase  of  the  senate  to  twenty-four  members, 
chosen  for  four  years,  and  of  the  house  to  sixty- 
five  members,  chosen  for  two  yean;  a  prohibitioii 
of  registration  laws,  and  of  special  legislation  in  a 
number  of  specified  cases;  the  increase  of  the  gov* 
emor's  term  to  four  years  (see  also  Ridkrs,  Vb^ 
TO);  and  the  abolition  of  the  township  sysienL— 
BouNDABiBB.  The  boundaries  of  the  state  are 
not  defined  in  the  constitution,  which  only  speci- 
fies the  counties  of  Virginia  included  within  ft. 
— €k)TEBN0B8.  Arthur  J.  Boreman,  1868-9;  Wm. 
E.  Stephenson,  1869-71;  John  J.  Jacob,  1871*7; 
Henry  M.  Matthews,  1877-81;  Jacob  B.  Jackson, 
1881-6.  —  PoLmcAL  EbsTORT.  Until  1870  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  state  were  republfcan, 
and  its  state  officers  even  of  that  party.  Even  in 
1860  the  republicans  had  contested  two  of  the 
counties,  and  had  given  Lincoln  a  popular  vole  of 
1,929  in  this  part  of  the  state.  When  war  fairiy 
began,  the  republicans,  under  the  name  of  "un- 
conditional Union  men,"  took  complete  control  of 
the  new  state.  In  1864  Lmcoln  received  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  popular  vote;  and  in  1868 
Grant  received  nearly  60  per  cent.  But  when  the 
war  ended,  the  return  of  disbanded  confederate 
soldiers,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  easteni 
parts  of  the  state,  introduced  a  troublesome  com- 
plication into  politics.  At  first  the  dominant  party 
met  this  by  the  disfranchising  amendment  of  1886, 
enforcing  it  by  registration  laws  and  test  oaths, 
and  suppressing  resistance  by  force.  The  resnlt 
was  that  in  18&  the  number  of  disfranchised  cit- 
izens was  officially  reported  as  29,816,  the  numbo' 
of  actual  voters  being  about  60,000;  and  as  no  dia> 
franchised  person  could  hold  ofiBoe,  public  buai* 
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MM  was  seriously  interfered  with  in  many  parts 
>i  the  state.  The  first  sign  of  compromise  was 
lie  "Flick  amendment/'  finally  adopted  in  1671. 
it  was  supported  by  moderate  republicans  and 
lemocrats,  as  it  combined  amnesty  with  negro 
tuifrage,  and  in  the  struggle  over  it  the  democrats, 
»r  ' '  conserratiTes/'  carried  the  state  and  the  lower 
louse  of  the  legislature  in  1870,  and  the  senate  in 
he  following  year.  In  1873  Grant  carried  the 
itate  by  a  majority  of  2,264  out  of  a  total  vote  of 
13,866;  but  since  that  time  the  state  has  been  so 
leadily  democratic  that  the  republicans  almost 
eased  opposition  until  1883,  when  they  elected 
me  of  the  state's  four  congressmen.  In  1882  the  leg- 
slature  was  composed  as  follows:  senate,  twenty 
lemocrats,  three  republicans,  one  independent; 
louse,  forty-six  democrats,  seventeen  republicans, 
wo  independent.  — Among  the  political  leaders 
vi  the  state  have  been  the  following:  Arthur  J. 
Soisnan^^vemor  (republican)  1868-9,and  United 
States  senator  186(^75;  Wm.  G.  Brown,  demo- 
xatic  congressman  (from  Virginia)  1845-9,  and 
Jnionist  congressman  1861-5;  J.  U.  Camden, 
lemocratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1868  and 
l878,  and  United  States  senator  1881-7;  Allen  T. 
IJaperton,  whig  member  of  the  state  legislature 
1868-60,  confederate  senator  1862-5,  and  United 
States  senator  (democrat)  187&-6;  Henry  G.  Davis, 
lemocratic  United  States  senator  1871-8;  Nathan 
3k>ff ,  secretaiy  of  the  navy  under  Hayes,  and  re- 
>ublican  congressman  1888-5;  Frank  Hereford, 
lemocratic  congressman  1871-7  and  United  States 
tenator  1877-81;  John  £.  Kenna,  democratic  con- 
pivssman  1877-85;  and  Waitman  V.  Willey,  re- 
mblican  United  States  senator  (from  Virginia) 
861-8,  and  (from  West  Virginia)  1868-71.  — See 
\  Poore's  Federal  and  State  CdneUtutums ;  2 
iovigh*B  American  Ckmetiiutiana;  authorities  under 
im&nnjL;  8  Wilson's  Stoiv i^noer,  142;  2 Draper's 
7i9U  War  in  America,  241;  Tribune  Almanac, 
.861-82;  Appletott's  Annual  Cyetopadia,  1861-82. 
Alexander  Johnston. 

WHEELER,  William  A.,  vice-president  of  the 
Jnited  States  1877-81,  was  born  at  Malone,  N.  T., 
Tone  80,  1819,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848, 
ind  served  in  the  state  legislature  185(M!il  and 
858-9,  and  in  congress  (republican)  1861-77. 
Bee  LouifliANA.)  In  1876-7  he  was  elected  vice- 
president.  (See  DiBFUTED  EiiEcriONS,  IV.  ; 
SuECTORAL  CoMMiBsiON.)  See  authorities  under 
Iatbs,  R.  B.  a.  J. 

WHIG  PARTY  (m  U.  S.  HiBTORT).  1.1829- 
®.  From  1801  until  after  the  presidential  election 
»f  1828  the  unity  of  the  democratic  or  republican 
MUty  was  still  nominally  unbroken.  Membership 
Q  it  was  so  essential  to  political  advancement  that 
fter  1817  all  national  opposition  to  it  came  to  an 
iod.  In  1824  the  nomination  of  presidential  can- 
lidates  by  a  congressional  caucus  was  urged  on 
he  ground  that  all  the  aspirants  belonged  to  the 
ame  party :  and,  even  through  John  Quincy 
kdams'  administration,  the  "Adams  and  Clay  re- 


publicans," who  supported  the  president,  and  the 
"  Jackson  republicans,"  who  opposed  him,  stead- 
ily acknowledged  each  other's  claim  to  the  party 
name.  (See  Dexocratic-Republican  Party, 
III.;  Federal  Party,  II.;  Caucus,  Conorss- 
BiONAL.)— Kotwithstanding  this  surface  unity, 
there  had  long  been  a  departure  from  the  original 
democratic  canons,  and  a  break  in  the  dominant 
party,  which  first  becomes  plainly  visible  after 
the  war  of  1812.  The  idea  that  the  people  were  to 
impose  their  notions  of  public  policy  upon  their 
rulers,  and  not  altogether  to  receive  them  from 
their  rulen,  which  the  federalists  had  always  de> 
tested  at  heart,  had  now  been  accepted  by  all 
politicians;  but,  working  under  this  limitation, 
a  strong  section  of  the  dominant  party  now  aimed 
at  obtaining,  by  JefFerson's  methods,  objects  en- 
tirely foreign  to  JefEerson's  programme.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  northern  states, 
where  commerce,  banking,  and  the  other  interests, 
not  bounded  by  state  lines,  on  which  Hamilton 
had  depended  for  the  building  up  of  nationality, 
were  now  supplemented  by  another,  manufact- 
ures, non-existent  in  Hamilton's  time.  (See  Na- 
tion.) All  these  looked  to  the  republican  party 
for  a  support  and  protection  which  the  laieae^faire 
of  the  Jeffersonian  theory  would  have  refused 
them.  It  is,  then,  very  significant  of  the  repub- 
lican drift  that  banking  was  recognized  by  a  na- 
tional bank  in  1816,  commerce  by  a  great  system 
of  public  improvements  in  1821,  and  manufact- 
ures by  a  slightly  protective  tariff  in  1816, 
strengthened  in  1824  and  1828.  (See  Bank  Con- 
troversies, III. ;  Internal  Improvements  ; 
Tariff.)  But  this  was  the  federalist  policy,  with 
the  new  feature  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  was 
at  least  rudimentary  in  the  federalist  policy;  and 
the  principal  difference  between  the  federalists 
and  the  Adams  republicans  w.as»  that  the  former 
intended  to  be  the  guides,  and  the  latter  the  ex- 
ponents, of  the  people  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
specified.  The  election  of  Adams  as  president  in 
1824,  with  his  appointment  of  Clay  as  secretary 
of  state,  long  denounced  as  a  guilty  bargain,  was 
really  the  organization  of  a  party,  and  tlie  work 
was  only  hindered  by  Clay's  angiy  denials  of  a 
"bargain."  A  frank  acknowledgment  of  party 
birth,  with  the  complete  formulation  of  its  prin- 
ciples which  was  given  by  President  Adams  in 
his  annual  messages,  would  have  brought  an  in- 
telligent support;  the  attempt  to  retain  Jefferson's 
party  name  for  the  Adams  faction  only  served 
to  call  attention  to  their  complete  departure  from 
Jefferson's  theory,  and  thus  repelled  every  voter 
to  whom  "republicanism"  was  still  the  touch- 
stone of  politics.  —  It  was  not  until  toward  the 
end  of  Adams'  term  of  ofiice  that  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers began  to  take  the  step  which  should  have 
been  taken  at  first,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
"national  republicans."  Even  when  it  was  as- 
sumed, the  assumption  was  only  tentative,  and 
was  confined  to  a  few  northern  and  eastern  news- 
papers. To  the  mass  of  the  Adams  party  the 
struggle  still  seemed  to  be  only  one  between  two 


the  better  "republicans"  to  the  country  at  large. 
Adams'  electoral  vote  was  that  of  the  old  federal 
party,  the  vote  of  the  New  England  states,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  sixteen  of  New  York's 
thirty-six  votes,  and  six  of  Maryland's  eleven 
votes.  But  the  popular  vote  showed  a  wider 
strength  than  the  federalists  had  ever  had.  Jack- 
son's majority  was  but  508  out  of  8,70d  votes  in 
Louisiana,  a  state  whose  sugar-planting  interest 
was  always  to  incline  it  toward  a  protective  tariff; 
4,201  out  of  190,998  votes  in  Ohio,  where  New 
England  immigration  and  ideas  were  strong;  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  80  per  cent,  of  the 
popular  vote  was  for  Adams;  and  his  total  popu- 
lar vote,  in  spite  of  the  practical  unanimity  of 
most  of  the  southern  states,  was  509,097  to  647,281 
for  Jackson.  This  was  at  least  an  encouraging 
growth  for  a  party  which  as  yet  aimed  at  a  total 
reversal  of  the  republican  policy  while  retaining 
the  republtean  name.  —The  year  after  Jackson's 
inauguration  was  one  of  sudden  political  quiet. 
The  newspapers  of  the  year  were  busied  mainly 
with  internal  improvements,  the  first  struggle  of 
the  railroad  toward  existence,  and  the  growth  of 
manufactures.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1880  that  Jackson's  drift  against  the 
bank,  the  protective  tariff,  internal  improvements, 
and  the  other  features  of  the  Adams  policy,  be- 
came so  evident  that  his  opponents  were  driven 
into  renewed  political  activity.  The  name  "na- 
tional republican"  at  once  became  general.  But 
the  new  party  was  at  first  without  an  official  lead- 
er. In  October,  1828,  an  indiscreet  or  treacherous 
Virginia  friend  of  Adams  had  obtained  from 
Jefferson's  grandson  and  published  a  letter  from 
Jefferson,  written  three  years  before,  which  named 
Adams  as  the  authority  for  the  allegation  of  a 
federalist  secession  scheme  in  1808.  (See  Em- 
bargo, Secession.)  Adams'  newspaper  organ, 
the  "National  Intelligencer,"  at  once  confirmed 
Jefferson's  statement,  with  some  corrections,  and 
asserted  that  the  president  had  known  in  1808, 
"  from  unequivocal  evidence,  although  not  prova- 
ble in  a  court  of  law,"  that  the  federalist  leaders 
aimed  at  "a  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  confederation."  The 
former  federalist  leaders  of  Massachusetts,  or 
their  sons,  at  once  demanded  his  evidence,  which 
he  refused  to  give,  and  the  quarrel  died  away  in 
mutual  recriminations.  Adams'  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  to  emphasize  his  own  original  "  repub- 
licanism"; but  he  only  succeeded  in  alienating 
from  himself  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  fed- 
eral party.  His  inability  to  see  that  he  had  cre- 
ated a  new  party  cost  him  the  party  leadership, 
which  passed  at  once  to  Henry  Clay.  Adams  was 
out  of  politics,  and,  when  he  entered  the  house 
again,  in  December,  1881,  came  as  an  anti-masonic 
representative;  Clay,  when  he  entered  the  senate 
in  the  same  month,  came  as  the  most  conspicuous 
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No  platform  was  adopted,  but  an  addreaa  to  the 
country  formulated  the  party  principles  very  dia- 
tinctly  in  its  attacks  on  Jackson's  policy.  May  7 
following,  a  "young  men's  national  republican 
convention"  met  at  Washington,  renewed  the 
nominations,  and  adopted  tea  resolutiona  indors- 
ing a  protective  tariff,  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, the  decision  of  "constitutional  ques- 
tions "  by  the  supreme  court,  and  a  cessation  of 
removals  from  office  for  political  reasons.  The 
popular  vote  of  1882  was  proportionally  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  1828;  but  the  electoral  vote  was 
very  different.  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Jersey  were  now  democratic;  the  "  unit  system" 
in  New  York  gave  the  whole  vote  of  that  state  to 
Jackson;  Vermont  gave  her  votes  to  the  anti- 
masonic  candidates;  and  the  result  gave  Jackson 
219,  Clay  49,  and  others  18.  (See  Electobal 
Votes,  Xn.)  Something  was  evidently  lacking. 
Support  of  the  United  States  bank  (see  Bakk 
Controversies,  III.)  helped  the  party  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  states,  but  worked  against  it 
in  the  south  and  west.  Support  of  a  protective 
tariff  helped  the  party  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  where  manufactures  flourished,  and  grow- 
ers of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  desired  a  maii^et  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  but  again  it  exerted 
an  unfavorable  influence  in  the  south  and  west. 
Too  impatient  to  trust  to  time  and  argument 
for  a  natural  increase  of  their  national  vote,  and 
hardly  willing  to  trust  to  a  general  system  of 
purchase  by  "internal  improvements"  alone,  the 
national  republicans  b^;an,  after  the  election  of 
1882,  a  general  course  of  beating  up  for  recruits, 
regardless  of  principle,  which  was  the  bane  of 
their  party  throughout  its  whole  national  exist> 
ence.  No  delegate  could  come  amiss  to  their 
conventions:  the  original  Adams  republican,  the 
nullifler  of  South  Carolina,  the  anti-mason  of  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania,  the  state-rights  d^egate 
from  Georgia,  and  the  general  mass  of  the  dissat- 
isfied everywhere,  could  find  a  secure  refuge  in 
conventions  which  never  asked  awkward  ques- 
tions, which  ventured  but  twice  (in  1844  and  1852) 
to  adopt  a  platform,  and  which  ventured  but  once 
(in  1844)  to  nominate  for  the  presidency  a  candi- 
date with  any  avowed  political  principles.  The 
"national  republicans"  formed  a  party  with  prin- 
ciples and  the  courage  to  avow  them;  their  reck- 
less search  for  recruits  placed  their  principles  at 
the  mercy  of  their  new  allies,  and  the  bed  became 
"  shorter  than  that  a  man  could  stretch  himself  on 
it,  and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  could 
wrap  himself  in  it."— n.  1888-58.  Howevo- het- 
erogeneous was  the  mass  of  diasatlBfaction  in 
1888-4,  there  was  community  of  feeling  on  at  least 
one  point,  dislike  to  the  president.  In  South  Car- 
olina, nullification  (see  that  title)  had  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  president's  declared  intention 
to  usurp,  as  the  nullifiers  believed,  the  uncoosti- 
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in  the  case  of  their  leader,  Calhoim,  by  a  prelim- 
inary personal  dispute  with  the  president.  The 
nuUiflers  were  thus  ready  and  willing  to  become 
the  allies  of  the  national  republicans;  and  it  is  as- 
serted by  Hammond  that  Clay's  compromise  tariff 
of  1838,  which  gave  the  nuUifiers  a  road  of  retreat, 
was  one  consideration  for  the  alliance.  The  auti- 
masons  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states  (see 
Ajvti-Masonrt)  had  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion in  the  election  of  1882,  and  in  transferring 
their  national  allegiance  it  was  easier  for  them  to 
^  to  the  national  republicans,  whose  leader,  Clay, 
had  publicly  declared  that  he  had  not  attended  a 
masonic  meeting  for  years,  than  to  the  Jackson 
party,  whose  leader  was  a  warm  and  avowed  free 
mason.  In  the  south,  particularly  in  Tennessee 
ind  Alabama,  many  democrats  disliked  Van  Bu- 
ren  as  the  predestined  successor  of  Jackson .  Their 
leader  was  Hugh  L.  White,  and,  though  his  can- 
iidacy  was  at  first  that  of  a  revolting  democrat. 
Ilia  supporters  soon  came  to  feel  that  they  were 
Uso  fighting  against  the  president  and  his  dicta- 
tion of  his  successor.  In  (Georgia,  the  state-rights, 
yr  Troup,  party,  which  had'  ousted  the  Indians 
From  the  state  (see  Chbrokeb  Case),  had  really 
been  assisted  by  Jackson,  and  opposed  by  Adams, 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose.  ^Nevertheless,  as 
%  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  nullifiers 
smd  the  White  party,  they  became  the  anti- Jackson 
party  of  their  state,  though  their  entrance  to  the 
^neral  alliance  was  not  perfected  until  1885-7. 
All  these  elements,  indeed,  remained  in  nominally 
separate  existence  throughout  the  year  1838,  though 
dieir  approach  was  daily  becoming  closer.  Jack- 
ion's  removal  of  deposits  from  the  United  States 
!>ank,  Oct.  1, 1888,  in  defiance  of  a  previous  ad- 
verse vote  of  the  house  (see  Deposits,  Removal 
>f),  seemed  to  the  entire  opposition  such  a  flsr 
p*ant  executive  usurpation  of  power  as  could  not 
sacape  popular  condemnation,  and  the  national  re- 
>ublican  leaders  seized  upon  it  as  an  opportunity 
'or  cementing  their  new  alliances.  The  task 
teemed  difficult,  in  view  of  the  radically  different 
political  beliefs  of  the  two  leading  elements  of  the 
illiance,  and  it  was  only  made  possible  by  the  per- 
lonal  character  of  the  opposition  to  Jackson,  and 
>7  the  political  tact  of  James  Watson  Webb,  of 
S'ew  York,  in  finding  an  available  party  name. 
Elis  newspaper,  the  **  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  had 
>riginally  supported  Jackson,  and  had  been  driven 
nto  the  opposition  by  the  president's  course.^  In 
February,  1834,  he  baptized  the  new  party  with 
;he  name  of  "whig,"  with  the  idea  that  the  name 
mplied  resistance  to  executive  usurpation,  to  that 
>f  the  crown  in  England  and  in  the  American  rev- 
>lution  (see  American  Whiob),  and  to  that  of  the 
president  in  the  United  States  of  1834.  In  reality, 
lie  objects  of  the  name  were  to  oppose  a  verbal 
juggle  to  the  verbal  juggle  of  the  opposite  party, 
jo  balance  the  popular  name  of  republican  or  dem- 
>crat  by  the  popular  name  of  whig,  and  to  give 
tn  apparent  imity  of  sentiment  to  fundamental 
llsagreement.  In  all  these  it  was  successful.  The 
*  took. "  Within  six  months  the  anti-masons 


and  national  republicans  had  ceased  to  be,  and  the 
whigs  had  taken  their  places.  In  the  south  the 
change  was  slower.  It  was  not  until  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1888,  in  which  White  was  unsuccessful, 
that  the  White  and  Troup  parties  fairly  took  the 
name  of  whigs;  and  in  South  Carolina  the  nulli- 
fiers in  general  never  claimed  the  name,  and  at  the 
most  .only  allowed  whigs  elsewhere  to  claim  them 
as  members  of  the  party.  —  In  1886  the  party  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  a  presidential  contest. 
Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  as  a 
"  people's  candidate,"  by  a  great  number  of  mass 
meetings  of  all  parties,  and,  in  December,  1885, 
by  whig  and  anti-masonic  state  conventions  at 
Harrisburgh,  and  by  a  whig  state  convention  at 
Baltimore,  the  former  naming  Granger  and  the 
latter  Tyler  for  the  vice-presidency.  Harrison's 
politics  were  of  a  democratic  cast,  but  he  satisfied 
the  whig  requisite  of  opposition  to  the  president, 
while  he  satisfied  the  anti-masonic  element  still 
better  by  declaring  that  "neither  myself  nor  any 
member  of  my  family  have  ever  been  members" 
of  the  masonic  order.  Webster  was  nominated  in 
January,  1835,  by  the  whig  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature,  but  he  found  little  hearty 
support  outside  of  his  state.  White  had  now  gone 
so  far  in  opposition  that  copies  of  the  official 
"Washington  Globe,"  containing  bitter  attacks 
upon  him,  were  franked  to  the  members  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature  by  the  president  in  person. 
The  legislature,  however,  in  October,  1885,  unan- 
imously re-elected  White  senator,  and  by  a  vote 
of  60  to  12  nominated  him  for  the  presidency. 
Soon  afterward,  the  Alabama  legislature,  which 
had  already  nominated  White,  rescinded  the  nom- 
ination, having  become  democratic.  The  South 
Carolina  element,  having  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  which  electors  were  to  be  appointed,  made 
no  nominations,  and  finally  gave  the  state's  electa 
oral  vote  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  a  North  Carolina 
whig,  and  John  Tyler,  a  nuUifier.  All  the  fac- 
tions of  the  opposition  thus  had  their  candidates 
in  the  field,  and  at  first  sigh't  their  discordant  ef- 
forts might  have  seemed  hopeless.  But  all  the 
politicians  of  the  time  expected  a  faflure  of  the 
electors  to  give  a  majority  to  any  candidate,  and  a 
consequent  choice  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  which  the  opposition,  though  in  a  numerical 
minority,  hoped  to  control  a  majority  of  states. 
These  forecasts  proved  deceptive.  Van  Buren  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  be- 
came president.  —  Van  Buren's  whole  term  of 
office  was  taken  up  by  the  panic  of  1887,  tl^e  sub- 
sidiary panic  of  1889,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
sub-treasury  system  in  1840,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  nationid  bank  and  complete  a  "divorce  of 
bank  and  state."  (See  Baixk  Coi^trovbrsieb,  IV. ; 
Independent  Treasury.)  Seldom  have  so  many 
alternations  in  political  prospects  filled  a  presiden- 
tial term.  In  1887  Van  Buren  entered  office  with 
an  overwhelming  electoral  majority,  and  his  op- 
ponents prostrate  before  him;  and  within  two 
years  the  whigs  "  had  the  loco-focoe  at  their  mer- 
cy."   So  poor  had  the  administration  grown  that 


weak  as  to  be  harmless,  and  that  the  real  danger 
was  from  the  whigs.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
and  John  Tyler,  were  almost  the  only  leading  nul- 
lifiers  who  nominally  remained  whigs.  To  bal- 
ance this,  the  White  and  Tronp  party  had  now 
come  into  the  whig  ranks,  the  former  bringing 
John  Bell  as  its  most  prominent  leader,  and  the 
latter  John  M.  Berrien,  John  Forsyth,  Thos.  But- 
ler King,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Robert 
Toombs.  Before  1840  returning  prosperity  had 
changed  the  scene.  The  democrats  were  now  more 
than  confident:  they  predicted  the  dissolution  of 
the  whig  party,  and  declared  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less,  with  no  mere  victory; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  they  were  completely 
defeated  in  the  presidential  election  of  1840  by 
the  **  moribund  "  whig  party.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  sudden  victory,  the  whig  leaders 
have  been  reproached  with  an  entire  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  availability,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  their  party  was  as  yet  no  complete  vessel, 
but  rather  a  raft,  composed  of  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rials, and  very  loosely  fastened  together.  —  Of 
the  opposition  candidates  who  had  been  in  the 
field  in  1886  it  was  evident  that  Harrison  was  the 
only  available  candidate  for  1840.  The  whig 
party  was  not  homogeneous  enough  to  take  its 
real  leader.  Clay,  or  its  perhaps  still  better  repre- 
sentative, Webster;  nor  had  it  sunk  so  low  in  its 
own  coalition  as  to  take  a  real  democrat  like 
White.  Harrison  was  the  favorite  of  the  anti- 
masonic  element ;  his  western  life  and  military 
services  gave  him  strength  at  the  west ;  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  at  the  south;  and  it  was  possible  in  the 
north  and  east  to  keep  his  very  doubtful  attitude  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  bank  under 
cover,  while  laying  special  stress  on  his  determi- 
nation to  respect  the  will  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  and  to  spare  the  veto. 
This  last  point  decided  his  nomination,  for  the 
whig  leaders  saw  that  his  name  would  bring  votes, 
while  under  cover  of  it  the  real  contest  could  be 
carried  on  for  congressmen,  the  actual  governing 
power  under  Harrison's  proposed  disuse  of  the 
veto.  And  yet  it  is  plain  now  that  the  whig  party 
was  more  homogeneous  in  1840'  than  it  thought 
itself,  and  that  it  had  a  "  fighting  chance  "  of  suc- 
cess under  Clay.  Its  leaders  ought  to  have  learned 
this,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  desperate  ex- 
pedients to  which  they  were  driven  in  the  effort  to 
dragoon  the  convention  into  nominating  Harrison. 
And  never  was  a  convention  so  dragooned.  It 
met  at  Harrisburgh,  Dec.  4, 1889,  and  was  treated 
as  a  combustible  to  which  Clay's  name  might  be 
the  possible  spark.  By  successive  manoeuvres  it 
was  decided  that  a  committee  of  states  should  be 
appointed;  that  ballots  should  be  taken,  not  in 
convention,  but  in  the  state  delegations;  that  in 
each  delegation  the  majority  of  delegates  should 
decide  the  whole  vote  of  the  state;  that  the  result 
of  each  ballot  should  be  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee of  states;  and  that  this  committee  should  only 


ballot  gave  Clay  108  votes,  Harrison  94,  and  Scoftt 
57,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  baUot  that  tht 
committee  of  states  was  able  to  report  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harrison  by  148  votes  to  90  for  Clay  and 
16  for  Scott.     In  the  same  fashion  Tyler  was 
nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  — The  "campaign  of  1840"  was  baaed 
entirely  on  Harrison's  popularity  and  the  gencnl 
desire  for  a  change,  and  under  cover  of  these  the 
whigs  carried  on  a  stiU  hunt  for  oongressmen,  the 
real  objects  of  the  campaign.    In  all  points  they 
were  successful.    Log-cabins  and  hard  cider,  sup- 
posed to  be  typical  of  Harrison's  early  life,  weie 
made  leading  political  instruments;  singing  was 
carried  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  ;  mass 
meetings  were  measured  by  the  acre,  and  proces- 
sions by  the  league;  and  in  November  "  Tippeca- 
noe and  Tyler,  too,"  received  284  electoral  vot» 
to  60  for  their  opponents,  and  were  elected.     The 
popular  vote  was  nearly  evenly  balanced.     The 
whigs  had  carried  New  England  (except  New 
Hampshire),  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia,  Maryland,  Delaware,    Ohio,   Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  north  of  the  Potomac;  and  south  of  it 
they  had  carried  the  "White  and  Troup  party "^ 
states,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Qe<H^gia,  the 
whig  states,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Louk- 
iana,  and  had  made  an  exceedingly  dose  contest 
in  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and    AlithiMnA 
Evidently,  the  conjunction  of  Harrison  and  Ty- 
ler had  kept  all  the  elements  of  the  oppositioa 
well  in  hand.    More  important  still,  the  new  con- 
gress, to  meet  in  1841,  had  a  whig  majority  in 
both  houses,  though  the  majority  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  override  a  veto.  —  In  spite  of  its  diversity 
of  opinion,  the  party  had  now  developed  a  nuB> 
her  of  able  leaders.  Clay  and  Webster  at  their 
head,  who  for  the  next  half  dozen  years  were  fast 
giving  their  party  a  definite  policy,  very  similar 
to  that  of  its  most  valuable  element,  the  former 
national  republicans.    Among  these  were,  Evans^ 
Kent  and  Fessenden,  of  Maine ;  Slade,  Collamer 
and  George  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermont;  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Winthrop,  Choate,  Everett,  John  Davis,  Abbott 
Lawrence  and  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts;  Truman 
Smith,  of  Connecticut;  Granger,  Fillmore,  Sew- 
ard, Spencer,  N.  E.  Hall,  Tallmadge,  Weed  and 
Greeley,  of  New  York;  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey; 
For^B^ajd,  Meredith  and  Ingersoll,  of  ^^nnsylva- 
nia;  Bayard,  Clayton  and  Rodney,  of  Delaware; 
Kennedy,  Cost  Johnson  and  Revordy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland ;   Archer,  Botts,    Leigh    and    W.  R 
Preston,  of  Virginia;  Graham,  Mangum,  Rayner, 
Clingmanand  Badger,  of  North  Carolina;  Legar^, 
of  South  Carolina ;  Berrien,  Forsyth,  Eiing,  Ste- 
phens and  Toombs,  of  Georgia ;  H.  W.  Hilhard, 
of  Alabama ;  S.  S.  Prentiss,  of  MissisBippi;  Bell 
and  Jamagin,  of  Tennessee;  Crittenden,   More- 
head,  Garret  Davis,  Wickliffe,  John  White  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky;  McLean,   Giddings, 
Vinton,   Corwin  and  Ewing,  of  Ohio ;    R  W. 
Thompson  andf  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana;  and 
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Woodbiidge  and  Howard,  of  Michigan.  Of  the 
>\d  nullifier  element,  Rives,  Wise,  Gihner  and 
Jpshur  drifted  off  to  the  opposite  party  under 
fyler's  leadership.  —  Harrison's  sudden  death, 
ind  the  accession  of  Tyler,  were  severe  blows  to 
he  rising  party,  for  they  placed  it  temporarily 
inder  the  feet  of  the  remnants  of  its  former  allies, 
he  nulliflers.  Just  as  it  had  begun  to  learn  that  it 
lad  a  policy  of  its  own  which  nulliflers  could  not 
upport.  But  the  whigs  themselves,  and  particu- 
nrly  Clay,  made  the  blow  needlessly  severe.  Bee- 
Dg  here  an  opportunity  to  secure  for  himself  an 
mdisputed  party  dictatorship  in  a  war  on  Tyler, 
le  declared  war  and  carried  it  on  a  Voutranee.  Its 
lank  details  are  elsewhere  given.  (See  Bank 
)0KTR0VER8iE8,  IV.)  In  1842,  by  the  act  of 
Lug.  80,  the  whigs  secured  a  protective  tariff, 
losely  following  that  of  1882,  but  only  a{t«r  sac- 
iflcing  a  section  continuing  the  distribution  of 
and  to  the  states  (see  Internal  Imfroybments), 
because  of  which  Tyler  had  vetoed  the  whole 
»ill.  In  the  elections  of  1842  for  the  second  con- 
press  of  Tyler's  term,  the  democrats  obtained  a 
wo-thirds  majority  in  the  house,  a  result  usually 
^garded  as  an  infallible  presage  of  the  succeeding 
^residential  election.  And  yet  the  whigs  do  not 
eem  to  have  really  been  weakened.  Their  con- 
tention met  at  Baltimore,  May  1,  1844,  theflrst 
kud  last  really  representative  convention  of  the 
larty.  For  the  presidency  Clay  was  nominated 
)y  acclamation;  and  for  the  vice-presidency  Tbe- 
idore  Frelinghuysen,  then  of  New  York  city,  was 
lomlnated  on  the  third  ballot.  For  the  first  time 
he  party  produced  a  platform,  a  model  in  its  way, 
us  follows:  "  that  these  [whig]  principles  may  be 
ummed  up  as  comprising  a  well-regulated  na- 
ional  currency;  a  tariff  for  revenue  to  defray  the 
lecessary  expenses  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
;riminating  with  special  reference  to  the  protection 
)>t  the  domestic  labor  of  the  country;  the  distribu- 
ion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
ands;  a  single  term  for  the  presidency;  a  reform 
>f  executive  usurpations;  and  generally  such  an 
ulministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  shall 
mpart  to  every  branch  of  the  public  service  the 
p*eatest  practicable  eiflciency,  controlled  by  a 
veil-regulated  and  wise  economy."  Even  beyond 
lie  day  of  election  the  whigs  were  confldent  of 
success.  But  their  original  ally,  Calhoun,  had 
>een  for  some  years  at  work  on  a  project  which 
¥as,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  dissolve  the  frag- 
le  bond  which  as  yet  united  the  northern  and 
louthem  whigs,  and  made  them  a  national  par- 
y.  It  seems  wrong  to  attribute  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas  (see  Annexations,  III.) 
mtirely  to  a  desire  for  extension  of  the  slave 
irea:  it  seems  to  have  been  a  subsidiary  object 
vith  southern  democratic  leaders  to  throw  into 
>olitics  a  question  which  would  cost  Clay  either 
lis  northern  or  his  southern  support,  and  the 
Ksheme  was  more  successful  even  than  they  had 
loped.  The  popular  vote  was  nearly  equal,  and 
lie  electoral  votes  were  170  for  Polk  to  105 
'or  Clay ;  but  in  the  former  were  included  the 
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thirty -five  votes  of  New  York  and  tJUe  six  votes  of 
Michigan.  In  both  these  states  the  Polk  electors 
were  only  successful  because  the  abolitionists  (see 
Abolition,  II.)  persisted  in  running  a  candidate 
of  their  own.  Had  their  votes  gone  to  Clay,  as 
ihey  would  have  done  but  for  Calhoun's  "  Texas 
question  "  and  Clay's  trimming  attitude  upon  it. 
Clay  would  have  been  president  by  146  electoral 
votes  to  129,  and  a  very  slight  popular  majority. 
What  added  bitterness  to  the  disappointment  was, 
that  the  democrats  had  taken  a  leaf  from  the  whig 
book  of  1840,  by  being  protectionist  in  some 
states,  and  free  tnule  in  others;  that  Polk's  major- 
ity of  699  in  Louisiana  was  the  fruit  of  about 
1,000  unblushingly  fraudulent  votes  in  Plaque- 
mines parish ;  that  fraudulent  voting  and  natu- 
ralization were  charged  upon  the  New  York  city 
democrats;  and  that  Texas  annexation  had  cost 
Clay  the  vote  of  all  the  southern  states  except 
Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  The  consequent  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing died  away,  except  in  one  respect,  the  foreign 
vote  and  its  almost  solid  opposition  to  the  whigs. 
'*  Ireland  has  conquered  the  country  which  En- 
gland lost,"  wrote  one  of  Clay's  correspondents 
after  the  election;  and  the  permanence  of  this 
feeling  did  much  to  turn  the  whig  party  into  the 
"native  American,"  or  *'  know-nothing "  party  of 
after  years. — The  question  of  Texas  annexation 
had  not  sufiSced  to  destroy  the  bond  between 
northern  and  southern  whigs,  for,  while  both  op- 
posed this  and  subsequent  annexations,  the  former 
did  so  for  fear  of  slavery  extension,  and  the  latter 
nominally  on  economic  grounds,  but  really  for 
fear  of  the  introduction  of  the  slavery  question 
into  politics.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  gave  their 
opponents  another  opportimity,  which  they  used. 
The  act  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  with 
Mexico  declared  the  war  to  have  arisen  '*  by  the 
act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico."  The  object  was 
to  force  the  whigs  to  vote  against  the  war,  a  vote 
much  more  dangerous  to  a  southern  than  to  a  north- 
em  whig,  or  else  array  the  two  elements  of  the 
party  against  one  another.  The  whigs  managed 
to  evade  it,  however,  most  of  them  by  refusing  to 
vote,  some  senators  by  adding  formal  protests  to 
their  afilrmative  votes  f  and  fourteen  in  the  house 
and  two  in  the  senate  (Thomas  Clayton  and  John 
Davis)  found  courage  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
During  the  war  the  whigs  voted  steadily  for  sup- 
plies to  carry  it  on,  on  the  principle  that  an  Amer- 
ican army  had  been  thrust  into  danger  and  must 
be  supported;  so  that  the  democrats  made  very 
little  political  capital  out  of  it.  Indeed,  the  next 
congress,  which  met  in  1847,  had  a  slight  whig 
majority  in  the  house,  a  strong  indication  of  a 
whig  success  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848. — 
But  the  **  Wilmot  proviso"  (see  that  title)  had  been 
introduced,  and  it  was  to  find  at  last  the  joint 
in  the  whig  armor.  As  the  effort  to  restrict  slav- 
ery from  admission  to  the  new  territories  went  on, 
it  became  more  evident  month  by  month  that  it 
would  be  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  northern 
whigs,  and  opposed  by  tlie  mass  of  the  southern 


ganization  of  parties/'  but  that  could  only  affect 
the  whigs,  for  their  opponents  were  already  run- 
ning the  advocates  of  the  proviso  out  of  their  or- 
ganization. As  the  presidential  election  of  1848 
drew  near,  the  nomination  of  Taylor,  urged  at 
first  by  mass  meetings  of  men  of  all  parties,  be- 
came more  essential  to  the  w  higs.  The  democrats, 
after  banishing  the  proviso  men,  were  suflSciently 
homogeneous  to  be  able  to  defy  the  slavery  ques- 
tion; no  such  step  could  be  taken  by  the  whigs, 
and  they  needed  a  candidate  who  could  conceal 
their  want  of  homogeneity.  In  the  north  Taylor's 
antipathy  to  the  use  of  the  veto  power  was  a  guar- 
antee that  he  would  not  resist  the  proviso,  if  passed 
by  congress;  in  the  south  he  had  the  tact  which 
enabled  him  to  answer  an  inquiring  holder  of 
100  slaves  thus  briefly  and  yet  suggestively :  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I,  too,  have 
been  all  my  life  industrious  and  frugal,  and  that 
the  fruits  thereof  are  mainly  invested  in  slaves,  of 
whom  I  own  three  hundi«d.  Yours  truly.  Z. 
Taylor."  And  his  nomination  was  pressed  harder 
upon  the  whigs  by  his  declared  intention  to  re- 
main in  the  field  in  any  event,  as  a  ''people's  can- 
didate."  Nevertheless,  when  the  whig  conven- 
tion met  at  Philadelphia,  June  7,  1848,  though 
Taylor  had  111  votes.  Clay  had  97,  Scott  48,  Web- 
ster 22,  and  6  were  scattering.  It  was  not  until 
the  next  day,  on  the  fourth  ballot,  that  Taylor 
was  nominated  by  171  votes  to  107  for  all  others. 
Fillmore  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency 
on  the  second  ballot,  by  178  to  101  for  all  others. 
Clay  had  thus  received  his  discharge  from  party 
service,  for  he  was  now  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  evidently  this  was  his  last  appearance  before 
a  whig  convention.  To  Webster,  also,  though 
five  years  younger  than  Clay,  the  blow  was  se- 
vere, and  he  publicly  declared  Taylor's  nomina- 
tion one  which  was  eminently  unfit  to  be  made; 
but  he  and  the  other  northern  whigs  finally  sup- 
ported the  nomination.  Taylor  carried  all  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  (except  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire),  and,  in  the  south,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  was  elected  by  163 
to  127  electoral  votes.  In  both  the  north  and  the 
south  he  had  also  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote, 
the  vote  for  Van  Buren  (see  Free- Son.  Party) 
preventing  him  from  having  a  majority.  But  the 
election  of  Taylor  was  in  itself  deceptive.  It 
was  the  result  of  democratic  division  in  one  state. 
New  York,  whose  thirty-six  votes  would  have 
elected  Cass  by  an  exact  reversal  of  the  electoral 
votes  as  above  given.  The  division  had  really 
very  little  basis  in  principle,  but  was  one  of  those 
contests  between  national  and  state  party  "  ma- 
chines" which  have  always  been  common  in  that 
state  (see  New  York);  but  it  sufliced  to  elect 
Taylor,  and  to  give  the  whigs  almost  as  many  rep- 
resentatives in  congress  as  their  opponents.  — The 
meeting  of  the  new  congress  in  1849  showed  the 
first  strong  sign  of  whig  dissolution.     A  half 


the  proviso  by  the  whig  caucus;  and  when  that 
body  refused  to  consider  the  resoIuticMi,  the 
Toombs  faction  refused  to  act  further  with  the 
party.  The  loss  was  not  large,  but  it  was  the 
opening  which  was  very  soon  to  be  fatal.  All 
through  the  session,  which  ended  with  the  com- 
promise of  1850  (see  Comfbohisks,  Y.),  the  whole 
body  of  southern  whigs  exhibited  a  growing  dis- 
position to  act  together,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
northern  whigs,  wherever  the  interests  of  slavery 
were  brought  into  question.  On  the  final  vote, 
in  August  and  September,  1850,  it  is  practicaDy 
impossible  to  distinguish  southern  whiga  from 
southern  democrats.  Not  that  the  north^n  whigs 
generally  resorted  to  an3rthing  stronger  than  pas- 
sive opposition:  Thaddeus  Stevens'  suggestion, 
after  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  that 
the  speaker  should  send  a  page  into  the  lobby  to 
inform  the  members  there  that  they  might  return 
with  safety,  as  the  slavery  question  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  lights  up  the  whole  line  of  policy  of  the 
northern  whigs  during  1850.  They  saw  only  that 
action  of  any  kind  must  offend  either  their  south- 
em  associates  or  their  own  constituents,  and  in 
either  event  ruin  the  party;  and  like  the  prudent 
man  who  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself. 
they  took  temporary  refuge  in  refusal  to  act.  — 
Such  a  policy  could  not  be  permanent,  and  yet 
most  of  the  northern  whig  leaders  at  first  thought 
that  they  could  at  least  make  its  advantages  per- 
manent; that  they  could  retain  their  southern  as- 
sociates by  acquiescing,  however  unwillingly,  in 
the  final  decision,  and  their  northern  constituents 
by  their  unwillingness  to  indorse  the  decision  it- 
self. Taylor's  death,  in  1850,  and  Fillmore's  acces- 
sion, committed  the  northern  whigs  to  the  ofSctal 
policy  of  regarding  the  compromise  of  1850  as  a 
law,  to  be  obeyed  until  repealed,  and  of  opposing 
any  attempt  to  repeal  it  as  a  reopening  of  the 
slavery  excitement.  Webster's  speech  of  March 
7,  1850,  which  is  far  oftener  reviled  than  read, 
was  really  only  the  first  declaration  of  this  policy 
and  one  of  the  least  objectionable.  But  the  pop- 
ular clamor  which  it  excited  was  largely  an  in^ 
cation  that  northern  whig  leaders  were  already 
out  of  sympathy  with  a  large  fraction  of  their 
constituents.  In  several  northern  states  schisms 
opened  at  once,  the  most  prominent  instances  be- 
ing those  between  the  "  conscience  whigs '"  and 
the  "cotton  whigs"  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
"silver  gray"  or  administration  whigs,  and  the 
dominant  Seward  faction  in  New  York.  But  the 
general  spread  of  any  sucli  schism  was  not  p(v$i- 
ble.  No  new  leaders  had  been  developed  as  yet 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  who  still  hM 
their  hands  on  the  party  machinery;  reflection, 
and  the  absence  of  further  agitation,  made  the 
mass  of  northern  whigs  willing  to  retain  thdr 
southern  wing,  if  the  events  of  1850  could  be  tac- 
itly treated  as  a  past  episode  in  the  party  history; 
and  the  first  twenty  months  of  Fillmore's  admin- 
istration went  by  with  a  great  deal  of  murmur. 
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but  DO  open  revolt.    While  there  was  no  great 
disposition  to  excommunicate  men  like  Seward 
and  Giddings,  who  retained  whig  views  on  every 
subject  outside  of  the  slavery  agitation,  there  was 
at  least  a  disposition  to  relegate  them  to  the  limbo 
of  "free-soilers"  and  disclaim  responsibility  for 
them.  —In  the  spring  of  1852  the  southern  whigs 
again  intervened  to  Anally  break  up  the  party. 
Por  twenty  years  they  had  accepted  a  northern 
alliance  mainly  as  a  point  of  resistance  to  south- 
ern democracy,  and  they  had  now  consorted  with 
their  old  opponents  long  enough  to  have  lost  their 
abhorrence  of  them.    As  the  presidential  election 
•of  1852  approached,  they  prepared  an  ultimatum 
for  the  northern  whigs  which  they  must  have 
known  meant  either  the  division  or  the  defeat  of 
the  party.    At  the  whig  caucus,  April  20, 1852,  to 
arrange  for  the  national  convention,  a  southern 
motion  was  made  to  recognize  the  compromise  of 
1850  as  a  '*  finality."    The  motion  was  evaded,  as 
not  within  the  powers  of  the  meeting,  but  its  in- 
troduction was  ominous.    Northern  whigs  were 
willing  to  yield  to  such  a  recognition,  tacitly:  to 
-do  so  expressly  would  have  hazarded  their  major- 
ity in  every  northern  whig  state.    But,  when  the 
whig  national  convention  met  at  Baltimore.  June 
16,  the  southern  ultimatum  was  pressed  again,  and 
more  successfully.    The  platform  was  in  eight 
resolutions:  1,  defining  the  federal  governments 
powers  as  limited  to  those  "  expressly  granted  by 
the  constitution";  2,  advocating  the  maintenance 
■of  both  state  and  federal  governments;  8,  express- 
ing the  party's  sympathy  with  **  struggling  free- 
-dom  everywhere";  4,  calling  on  the  people  to 
obey  the  constitution  and  the  laws  '*  as  they  would 
retain  their  self-respect";  and  7,  urging  **  respect 
to  the  authority  "  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
federal  government.    Of  the  remaining  three,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  the  last  economic  declaration  of 
the  party,  as  follows:  ''  5.  Government  should  be 
conducted  on  principles  of  the  strictest  economy; 
and  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses  thereof 
ought  to  be  derived  mainly  from  a  duty  on  im- 
ports, and  not  from  direct  taxes ;  and  in  laying 
such  duties  sound  policy  requires  a  just  discrimi- 
nation, and,  when  practicable,  by  specific  duties, 
jvhereby  suitable  encouragement  may  be  afforded 
x>  American  industry,  equally  to  all  classes  and 
jo  all  portions  of  the  country.    6.  The  constitu- 
ion  vests  in  congress  the  power  to  open  and  re- 
>air  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navi- 
rable  rivers,  whenever  such  improvements  are 
lecessary  for  the  common  defense,  and  for  the 
>rotection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign 
lations  or  among  the  states— said  improvements 
»eing  in  every  instance  national  and  general  in 
beir  character."    The  eighth  and  last  was  the 
out  hem  ultimatum,  as  accepted  and  formulated 
ty  the  recognized  northern  leaders,  the  words  **  in 
irinciple  and  substance "  being  interlined  in  the 
raft   by  Webster  at  the  suggestion  of  Rufus 
%oate.     "8.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  82d 
ongress,  the  act  known  as  the  fugitive  slave  law 
icluded,  are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 


whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settlement  in 
principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  ex- 
citing questions  which  they  embrace;  and,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  maintain  them  and 
insist  upon  their  strict  enforcement,  until  time  and 
experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther legislation  to  guard  against  the  evasion  of 
the  laws  on  the  one  hand  and  the  abuse  of  their 
powers  on  the  other — not  impairing  their  present 
efBciency;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation 
of  the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace,  and  will  discountenance  all  efforts  to  con- 
tinuQ  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever,  wher- 
ever or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made;  and 
we  will  maintain  this  system  as  essential  to  the 
nationality  of  the  whig  party  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Union."  This  was  the  famous  resolution  that 
gave  rise  to  the  popular  verdict  upon  the  party, 
"  died  of  an  attempt  to  swallow  the  fugitive  slave 
law."  The  other  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously: this  by  a  vote  of  212  to  70,  the  latter  all 
from  northern  whigs.  —  Three  candidates  were 
before  the  convention.  On  the  first  ballot  Fillmore 
had  188  votes,  Scott  181,  and  Webster  29.  On 
the  second  ballot,  the  votes  for  Fillmore  and  Scott 
were  reversed,  and  from  this  point  there  was  little 
change  until,  on  the  58d  ballot,  Scott  was  nomi- 
nated by  169  votes  to  112  for  Fillmore  and  21  for 
Webster.  Graham  was  then  nominated  on  the 
second  ballot  for  the  vice-presidency.  Scott's 
availability  was  much  like  that  of  Taylor,  less 
the  latter's  popularity:  his  military  services  were 
great,  and  very  little  was  known  of  his  politi- 
cal opinions.  But  the  whigs  were  beaten  long 
before  election  day.  In  the  north  the  eighth  res- 
olution cut  deep  into  the  whig  vote,  and  it  gained 
no  votes  in  the  south.  For  some  unintelligible 
reason  Scott  had  been  the  candidate  of  the  anti- 
slavery  vote  in  the  convention,  and  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  Seward: 
the  consequent  refusals  of  southern  whigs  to  vote 
made  the  popular  vote  in  southern  states  noticea- 
bly smaller  than  in  1848.  As  a  result  of  both  in- 
fluences the  whigs  carried  but  four  states,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  in  the  north,  and  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  in  the  south,  and  even  these  by 
very  narrow  majorities.  Scott  and  Graham  were 
defeated;  but  71  whigs  were  chosen  out  of  284 
representatives  in  the  next  congress;  22  of  these 
were  southern  whigs,  most  of  whom,  like  A.  H. 
Stephens,  had  publicly  refused  to  support  Scott 
in  1852,  and  were  soon  to  be  openly  democrats; 
and  the  great  whig  party  was  a  wreck.  The 
country  had  no  use  for  it:  its  economic  doctrines 
were  not  a  subject  of  present  interest,  and  on  the 
overmastering  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
it  could  neither  speak  nor  keep  silence  without 
sealing  its  own  fate.  —  III.  1858-eO.  For  the 
first  few  months  of  Pierce's  term  there  was  an 
unwonted  quiet  in  politics.  New  men  sought  to 
build  up  a  new  party  on  the  ruins  of  the  whig  or- 
ganization by  utilizing  the  old  whig  feeling  against 
the  foreign  vote  (see  Amebic ak  Party);  and,  as 
this  promised  a  possible  escape  from  the  slavery 
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and  Donelson,  "  without  adopting  or  referring  to 
the  peculiar  doctrines  "  of  the  party  which  had 
at  first  nominated  him.  But,  by  this  time,  most 
of  the  former  northern  whig  vote  had  gone  into 
the  new  republican  party  (see  its  name)  under  new 
leaders,  while  a  large  part  of  the  former  whig 
leaders  had  gone  into  the  democratic  party.  Thus 
the  former  element  gave  the  republican  party  its 
economic  doctrines,  while  the  latter  lost  all  dis- 
tinction as  it  changed  its  habitat.  Still,  the  whig 
remnants  lived  on  in  a  few  northern  states  until 
1857-8,  when  they  were  finally  absorbed  into  the 
republican  party.  In  1860  the  old  whig  element 
in  the  border  states  nominated  Bell  and  Everett 
(see  CoNBTiTUTioNAL  Union  Party),  and  was 
still  strong  enough  to  dispute  the  southern  states 
with  the  ultra  democracy;  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  dissipated  this  last  trace  of  the  once- 
powerful  whig  party.  — The  history  of  the  party 
nominally  covers  a  quarter  of  a  century,  182i8-d2, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  real  and  distinct 
existence  covers  only  about  four  years,  1841^-6, 
and  that  its  only  real  party  action  was  its  nomina- 
tion of  Clay  in  1844,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Clay's  nomination  in  1831.  During  all  the 
rest  of  its  history  the  party  was  trading  on  bor- 
rowed capital,  and  its  creditors  held  mortgages  on 
all  its  conventions,  which  they  were  always 
prompt  to  foreclose.  And  yet  it  had  its  own 
office  to  perform,  for  in  its  members,  rather  than 
in  its  leaders,  was  preserved  most  of  the  national- 
izing spirit  of  the  United  States.  (See  Nation, 
in.)  In  this  sense,  if  we  may  not  altogether  ac- 
cept the  epitaph  suggested  by  one  of  its  leaders, 
that  **  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  it,"  we  may 
at  least  believe  that  the  nation  was  not  ready  for 
it.  —  There  is  no  good  history  of  the  whig  party. 
Ormsby 's  History  of  the  WJUg  Pa/rty  gives  so  much 
space  to  events  before  1824  that  only  the  last  200 
pages  treat  of  events  thereafter,  and  the  treatment 
is  itself  of  little  value.  Niles'  Eegister,  though  a 
periodical,  is  about  the  best  record  of  the  party, 
though  Wilson's  Bise  and  FaU  of  the  Slave  Power 
is  more  convenient.  The  American  Whig  Eeview, 
published  monthly  1844-52,  will  give  the  party's 
view  of  its  own  work;  and  2  A.  H.  Stephens'  War 
Between  the  Stales,  287,  will  give  the  inside  histo- 
ry of  the  party's  downfall.  Its  platforms  in  full 
may  be  found  in  Greeley's  Political'  Text  Book  of 
1860, 11-18.  See  also  2  von  Hoist's  United  States; 
North  American  Beview,  January,  1876  (W.  G. 
Sumner's  **  Politics  in  America  ") ;  "Wise's  Seoen 
Decades;  8-16  Benton's  Debates  of  Congress;  2 
Hanutiond's  Political  History  of  New  York;  Sar- 
gent's PMio  Men  and  Events;  Clay's  Works,  Pri- 
vate Correspondence,  and  Colton's  Ltfe  and  Times 
cf  Clay;  Webster's  WorkSy  Private  Correspondence, 
and  Curtis'  L(fe  of  We^i^;  AdaniB'  Metrwir  of 
tffthfi  Qtiinn/  Athtm.^  ;  Everetl'n  Qrtiiit/n4  and 
BjJi^i'cJifjf;  Stnvurd's  MWkit;  Coleman's  Life  of 
CrittfTidtin/  TuvkvTmn.n's  Life  of  Ken  fiedff;  Pren- 
tiss' Merrufir  if  ij.  S,  Pftnim;  CUoute's  WrUiu^s^ 


£jpeccn€»  ana  naarctms;  V/ieveianu  8  jx.  a.  atepnens^ 
in  Public  and  Private;  the  series  of  biograpihies 
in  the  Whig  Review;  the  antagonistic  authorities 
under  Democratic  Pabtt;  and  authorities  under 
articles  referred  to.  particularly  Baitk  Costbo- 
VEB8IB8,  ni.,  IV.;  Deposits,  Resioval  of; 
Ceksxtres  ;  Independent  Treasubt  ;  Begad- 
Seal  War;  Internal  Improvements;  Abou- 
TioN;  Compromises,  V. ;  FuorrrvB  Slatb  Law; 
American  Party;  Republican  Party. 

Alexander  Joenstdn. 

WHISKY   INSURRECTION  (m  U.  8.  Hi^ 

TORY),  a  revolt  against  the  execution  of  a  federal 
excise  law,  which  came  to  a  head  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  was  suppressed  in  1794.  —  The  series 
of  disorders  to  which  the  above  general  name  is 
given,  were  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  moving- 
causes.  1.  The  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  among  or  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  were  far  removed  from  the  main 
body  of  American  civilization.  The  distance  to* 
the  seaboard  was  three  hundred  miles;  roads  were 
few  and  bad;  to  secure  any  profit  from  grain  it 
was  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the  more  portaUe^ 
form  of  whisky;  and  whisky  was  the  money  of 
the  community,  in  the  general  scarcity  of  cash. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  tax  levied  speciaDj 
upon  the  distillation  of  whisky  seemed  to  the- 
mountaiheers  an  invidious  selection  of  themselve 
for  imposition,  a  singling  out  of  a  few  counties 
for  taxation  in  order  to  relieve  the  richer  east  2l 
The  people  of  these  counties  had  been  so  long  ex- 
empt from  the  fetters  of  the  law  that  they  felt  the 
first  touch  keenly.  Lying  within  an  area  whose 
Jurisdiction  had  long  been  disputed  by  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania  (see  VmoiNiA,  Territorieb), 
they  had  generally  escaped  any  troublesome  inter- 
ference from  either  state.  In  1788  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  had  sent  a  spe- 
cial agent  to  remonstrate  with  "  those  deluded 
citizens  in  y«  western  counties  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  separate  from  y«  commonwealth  and. 
erect  a  new  and  independent  state."  Canada  was 
not  far  ^way  to  the  north;  Spain  not  much  farther 
to  the  southwest;  and  between  the  two  lay  the 
great  and  unoccupied  ''  northwest  territory."  to 
the  west  of  Pennsylvania.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  abortive  negotiations  with  agents  of  one  or 
the  other  power,  with  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
nominally  independent  northwestern  power  as  an. 
ultimate  object,  were  never  conmiitted  to  paper,, 
but  died  with  the  backwoodsmen  who  had  con- 
ducted them?  It  is  certain  that,  when  Genet  (see 
that  title)  reached  the  United  .States  in  1793,  his 
infallible  instinct  for  troubled  waters  at  once  led 
him  to  send  his  agents  to  Kentucky  and  weston 
Pennsylvania;  and  when  the  last  scene  in  the  pres- 
ent iiiBurr«*ctinn  was  being  acted,  the  moT\  r*, *; 
less  leiuicrs  showtd  UH*ir  himd  by  urging  Uw  tor- 
matiott  of  a  new  &tatc.  When  vague  ^wsm%  tA 
empire  hud  been  bo  long  cht5riahed»  it  wws  ttiKder- 
able  that  they  should  be  broken  lit  upon  by  tbr 
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summons  of  a  federal  exciseman,  and  this  sudden 
dissolving  of  frontier  independence  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  whole  difficulty.  8.  In  any  event, 
sin  excise  law  had  always  been  odious  to  English 
smd  Americans  from  the  necessary  power  given  to 
^fflcefs  to  enter  houses  and  search.  Blackstone 
bad  curtly  said  that  **  from  its  original  to  the  pres- 
ent time  its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the 
people  of  England";  and  Noah  Webster's  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Johnson,  had  defined  it  as  ''a hateful 
tax,  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not 
by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but  by  wretches 
tiired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid."  The  con- 
tinental congress,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
>f  Canada,  in  October,  1T74,  had  warned  them 
;hat  they  would  be  "  subjected  to  the  impositions 
>f  excise,  the  horror  of  all  free  states";  and  an 
Bnglish  pamphleteer,  long  before,  had  said,  "  We 
enow  what  a  general  excise  is,  and  can  not  be  ig- 
lorant  that  .it  hath  an  army  in  its  belly."  The 
K>nstitution  plainly  gave  congress  power  to  lay 
ind  collect  excises;  but  it  was  certain  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  would  be  difScult  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  the  first  project  of  an  excise  was  de- 
feated in*  congress,  June  21,  1790.  In  the  follow- 
ujg  year,  when  the  project  was  revived,  the  Penn- 
lylvania  senators  were  instructed  by  their  legisla- 
;ure  to  oppose  such  a  law,  "established  on  prin- 
nples  subversive  of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  rights 
>f  the  citizens."  4.  Complicated  with  all  these 
'easons  was  a  political  opposition  to  the  excise, 
^hich  will  be  more  in  place  under  the  main  rea- 
son for  its  passage.  —  Hamilton's  reason  for  in- 
dsting  upon  the  passage  of  an  excise  law  must  be 
judged  fromthe  standpoint  of  the  statesman,  not 
'rem  that  of  the  financier,  though  a  hope  of  future 
-evenues  might  have  been  considered.  If  we  take 
nto  account  the  expense  of  suppressing  the  inevi- 
able  insurrection  which  it  provoked,  the  excise 
;o6t  as  much  for  collection  as  it  produced,  and  the 
(ides  of  its  account  were  fairly  balanced.  Hamil- 
on  had  prescience  enough  to  forecast  this  imme- 
liate  result,  and  yet  he  felt  that  great  gain  would 
»me  from  the  passage  of  the  law.  His  reason,  as 
pven  in  the  letter  to  Washington  cited  below,  was, 
hat  it  was  necessary  to  assert  at  once  the  power 
>f  the  federal  government  to  lay  excises,  which 
he  people  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a 
itate  prerogative,  and  that  "a  thing  of  the  kind 
jould  not  be  introduced  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
^asy  success  than  at  a  period  when  the  govem- 
nent  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  first  impressions, 
vhen  state  factions  to  resist  its  authority  were  not 
ret  matured,  and  when  so  much  aid  was  to  be  de- 
lved from  the  popularity  and  firmness  of  the  act- 
lal  chief  magistrate."  But  this  last  paragraph 
ihows  that  there  was  an  ulterior  design,  and  that 
ilanulton  was  endeavoring  to  find  the  line  of  least 
•esistance  in  exhibiting  to  the  states  for  the  first 
ime  that  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of. 
'  the  authority  of  the  national  government." 
heretofore,  "authority"  had  been  in  the  state 
rovemments,  and  the  functions  of  the  national 
government,  if  there  ever  was  any,  were  to  rec- 


ODunend,  to  remonstrate,  to  soothe,  and  to  bear 
rebuffs  with  patience  and  becoming  humility. 
Somewhere  the  new  national  authority  must  be 
first  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  no  safer  or  more 
undeniably  legal  opportunity  could  be  imagined 
than  in  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  against 
an  excise  hiw.  To  assert  that  Hamilton  willfully 
sought  to  provoke  ns  weak  a  sedition  as  possible 
in  order  to  make  its  suppression  easy  and  certain, 
would  be  a  hard  saying  if  his  object  had  been 
personal  advantage,  or  if  a  hecatomb  of  innocent 
victims  could  be  invoked  in  condemnation  of  his 
plans.  But  neither  was  true:  not  only  was  the 
success  of  his  plan  perfect  and  bloodless,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  trace  of  self-seeking  in  it. 
He  was  playing  for  high  stakes  (see  Nation),  and 
he  played,  as  his  antagonists  did  in  1800-1,  with 
the  rigor  of  the  game.  That  he  used  opportunity, 
the  disorganization  of  the  opposition,  the  consti- 
tutional permission  to  lay  excises,  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington,  with  such  skill  and  effect, 
shows  only  what  a  master  of  the  game  he  was.  — 
Had  Hamilton's  purpose  been  plainly  stated,  to 
force  an  issue  on  which  he  could  safely  introduce 
the  "authority  of  the  national  government"  to 
popular  view,  the  excise  law  would  have  received 
little  support  from  a  people  or  from  politicians 
accustomed  to  regard  the  states  as  sovereign  and 
independent,  and  the  federal  government  as  their 
creature.  (See  State  Sovbreiontt.)  But  he 
took  one  step  after  another  so  skillfully  that  he 
ended,  as  he  began,  with  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  people,  who  concurred  in  maintain- 
ing a  national  authority  which  they  had  hardly 
dreamed  of  ten  years  before.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  some  of  the  opposition,  particularly  Jeffer- 
son, who  detected  and  vainly  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract Hamilton's  design.  Their  failure  was  one 
great  moving  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  new  repub- 
lican party  (see  Dsmocratio  Party,  I.),  but  it 
also  helped  to  give  the  leaders  of  the  new  party 
the  bitter  dislike  which  they  always  cherished  for 
Hamilton.  That  he  had  forced  them  to  learn  new 
ideas  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  intolerable  that 
he  should  also  compel  them  to  kiss  the  rod  to 
which  they  had  unwillingly  submitted.  Their 
evident  wrath  has  given  some  credence  to  a  notion 
that  some  of  them  had  been  laying  plans  for  a 
general  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  that  Hamil- 
ton's shrewdness  in  provoking  a  premature  ex- 
plosion had  balked  them.  The  only  documen- 
tary evidence  to  this  effect  is  in  a  passage  of  an 
intercepted  dispatch  of  Fanchet,  Oenet's  success- 
or, in  1794  (see  Randolph,  EDsniND),  that  the 
insurrection  was  "indubitably  connected  with  a 
general  explosion  for  some  time  prepared  in  the 
public  mind,  but  which  this  local  eruption  would 
cause  to  miscarry,  or  at  least  check  for  a  long 
time."  But  the  Frenchman's  characteristic  use 
of  the  word  "  indubitably,"  his  failure  to  support 
it  by  any  evidence  from  Randolph  or  elsewhere, 
and  the  failure  of  every  other  attempt  to  find  ^ny 
such  evidence,  put  his  passage  out  of  court. 
Democratic  anger  came  altogether  from  the  dis- 


lean  pontics,  togetner  wiin  toe  independenoe  or 
the  states  and  of  the  citizen.  They  could  no 
longer  say,  as  was  said  in  congress  in  1794,  that 
their  constituents  "  love  your  government  much, 
but  they  love  their  independence  more";  for  the 
federalists  could  retort,  as  Tracy,  of  Connecticut, 
did  to  Gallatin  hi  1796,  that,  "  whatever  might  be 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  his  constitu- 
ents were  not  of  a  temper  to  dance  round  a  whis- 
ky pole  one  day  cursing  the  government,  and 
sneak  the  next  day  into  a  swamp  on  hearing  that 
a  military  force  was  marching  against  them." 
In  this  alteration  of  the  fundamentals  of  political 
discussion  was  the  head  and  front  of  Hamilton's 
offending.  —  The  excise  bill  became  a  law  March 
8, 1791.  Little  open  resistance  was  made  to  it  in 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  but  in  Pennsylvania 
the  agitation  was  headed  not  only  by  violent  men, 
one  Bradford  being  the  most  noted,  but  by  abler 
and  quieter  leaders,  such  as  William  Findley,  then 
and  for  many  years  afterward  a  member  of  con- 
gress; John  Bmilie,  also  a  member  of  congress 
after  1792,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  (See  his  name.) 
The  first  meeting  to  protest  against  the  law  was 
held  at  Redstone  old  fort,  now  Brownsville,  July 
27.  Its  proceedings  were  moderate;  but  another 
meeting,  Aug.  28,  in  Washington  county,  near- 
est to  the  Virginia  line,  and  most  disordered, 
resolved  to  consider  as  an  enemy  any  person  who 
should  take  office  under  the  law.  Violence  could 
not  but  follow  this,  and  it  began  Sept.  6,  with 
the  tarring  and  feathering  of  a  revenue  officer. 
Throughout  the  winter  the  disturbance  smol- 
dered, but  it  was  so  threatening  that  an  act  was 
passed,  May  2,  1792  (see  Insukrbction),  empow- 
ering the  president  to  use  militia  in  suppressing 
disturbances  within  a  state.  With  it  went  an- 
other act,  May  8,  reducing  the  duties.  An  at- 
tempt to  hire  an  office  in  Washington  county  for 
the  revenue  officers,  in  August,  led  to  renewed 
disorder,  and  the  president  felt  compelled  to  warn 
the  rioters,  by  a  proclamation  of  Sept  15,  to 
abandon  tiieir  unlawful  combinations.  Occa- 
sional tarrings  and  featherings  followed  through- 
out the  year  1798,  but  the  law  itself  was  not  as 
yet  very  effectively  exercised.  Early  in  1794  the 
.  organization  of  secret  societies  began,  coincident 
with -the  introduction  into  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  plan  to  secure  and  collect  the  ex- 
cise duties;  and  these  seem  to  have  made  full 
preparations  for  resistance.  One  great  reason  for 
the  popular  dislike  to  this  particular  law  was, 
that  offenses  under  it  were  cognizable  only  in  fed- 
eriEd  courts,  and  that  an  accused  person  would 
therefore  be  compelled  to  journey  to  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  other  end  of  the  state,  to  axiswer  the 
charge.  To  backwoodsmen  this  was  certainly 
no  slight  grievance;  and  congress  very  justly  re- 
moved it  in  the  act  of  June  5,  1794,  giving  state 
courts  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  excise  offenses, 
so  that  accused  persons  might  be  tried  in  their 
own  vicinage.    But  while  the  law  was  in  process 


at  r'niladelpliia.  May  81,  against  vanous  persons 
in  the  western  counties.  These  were  served  in 
July;  as  each  was  served, the  person  served  joined 
the  mob  which  followed  the  marshal ;  the  ay 
was  raised  that  "the  federal  sheriff  was  takinr 
away  people  to  Philadelphia";  and  the  short-liv3 
whisky  insurrection  began.  The  marshal  was- 
captured,  and  sworn  to  serve  no  more  processes: 
the  inspector  fled  down  the  Ohio,  and  thence 
around  through  a  wilderness  to  Philadelphia;  and 
within  two  days  the  operation  of  the  law  was 
stopped.  It  is  not  known  who  was  responsible 
for  the  issue  of  the  writs  of  May  81,  which  were- 
the  spark  for  the  explosion.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Hamilton  had  anything  to  do  with 
it — The  insurgents,  two  days  after  the  outbrttk, 
seized  the  mail  from  Pittsburgh,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  those  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
^ho  were  opposed  to  them.  A  mass  meeting  was- 
called  for  Aug.  1,  on  Braddock's  field.  Some 
7,000  armed  men  were  present ;  a  county  judge 
presided,  and  Gallatin  acted  as  secretary;  none, 
even  of  those  who  disliked  the  posture  into  which 
affairs  were  growing,  dared  to  remonstrate;  and  a 
reign  of  terror  was  begun,  Bradford  being  the 
ruling  spirit  Personal  violence  was  offered  to 
any  person  suspected  of  obeying  the  law,  and  the 
more  reckless  spirits  began  active  preparation  to 
call  out  the  whole  force  of  the  counties  for  a 
defensive  war  against  the  United  States.  —  The 
emergency  had  now  come,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  met  showed  to  the  dullest  under- 
standing the  difference  between  the  present  gov- 
ernment and  that  which  had  been  balked  by- 
Shay's  rebellion.  (See  ComrEDEBATioH,  Asri- 
CLE8  OF.)  The  federalist  members  of  the  cabinet 
instantly  advised  the  calling  out  of  militia;  and, 
when  Got.  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania  declined  to 
take  the  initiative,  the  "national  authority'' 
showed  that  it  no  longer  was  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  state  governments.  A  certificate  of  the 
existence  of  the  insurrection  was  obtained  from 
a  federal  judge;  a  proclamation  from  the  piresi- 
dent,  Aug.  7,  ordered  the  insurgents  to  disperse; 
a  requisition  for  15,000  militia  was  issued  to  tlie 
governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Yiiginia 
and  Maryland;  and  Sept.  1  was  fixed  as  the  date 
for  the  departure  of  the  troops.  A  federal  com- 
mission of  three  persons,  and  a  state  commisaoB 
of  two,  preceded  the  troops  with  offers  of  am- 
nesty on  full  submission.  The  mission  was  ap- 
parently a  failure.  It  found  Gallatin,  Findley, 
Brackenridge  and  the  other  leaders  of  standing 
engaged  in  a  desperate  effort  to  induce  submis- 
sion, but  impeded  by  Bradford  and  the  reckless 
borderers,  who  terrorized  every  meeting  they  at- 
tended. Aug.  28,  the  controlling  committee  of 
sixty  met  at  Redstone  old  fort  Bradford  urged 
armed  resistance,  but  Gallatin,  by  securing  a 
secret  ballot,  obtained  a  resolution,  84  to  28,  to 
accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  federal  coi]imis> 
doners.    These  proposals  were  mainly  that  town 
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neetings  should  be  held  Sept.  11,  that  the  people 
ihould  vote  yea  or  nay  on  the  question  of  eubmis- 
Don,  that  thoae  who  voted  yea  should  obtain  am- 
lesty  by  signing  a  declaration  of  submission,  and 
hat  the  unanimity  of  the  vote  should  govern  the 
novements  of  the  troops.  Many,  however,  re- 
cused to  sign  the  declaration,  for  the  reason  that 
hey  had  taken  no  part  in  the  outrages,  and  had 
lo  need  of  amnesty;  and  the  reckless  part  of  the 
nsuigents  supplemented  the  meagreness  of  the 
rote  by  a  renewal  of  the  outrages,  and  even  by 
m  attempt  to  seize  the  commissioners  on  their  way 
lome.  — The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  so 
infavorable  that  the  president  issued  a  new  proc- 
amation,  Sept.  25,  giving  notice  of  the  advance  of 
he  troops,  mostly  volunteers.  Washington  ac- 
companied tliem  to  Carlisle,  where  he  left  the 
thief  command  to  Gov.  Lee,  of  Virginia.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops  were  led 
>y  Govs.  Mifflin  and  HoWell;  the  Virginia  troops 
yy  Gen.  Morgan;  and  the  Marykmd  troops  by 
kunuel  Smith,  a  member  of  congress  from  Bal- 
imore.  Hamilton  accompanied  the  expedition 
hroughout.  In  the  meantime  a  new  popular 
invention,  Oct.  2,  had  sent  Findley  and  an- 
>ther  commissioner  to  the  president  with  unan- 
mous  assurances  of  submission;  but  the  presi- 
lent  could  see  no  evidence  that  the  assurances 
"epresented  any  general  feeling.  Another  meet- 
ng,  Oct.  24,  therefore  declared  that  all  suspected 
persons  ought  to  surrender  at  once  for  trial,  and 
liat  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  open  inspection 
yfflces  and  put  thd  excise  laws  in  operation  imme- 
liately;  and  four  commissioners  were  appointed 
o  carry  these  resolutions  to  the  president.  No 
lalt  took  place  in  the  movement  of  the  troops, 
lowever.  They  arrived  in  the  disturbed  district 
!arly  in  November,  and  their  conmiander,  after 
^ving  the  inhabitants  time  to  obey  his  proclama- 
ion  and  take  advantage  of  the  proffered  amnesty, 
irrested  by  a  general  sweep  those  accused  persons 
^ho  had  not  yet  exonerated  themselves.  These 
mlprits,  however,  were  insignificant  Bradford 
md  the  more  violent  leaders  had  fled  the  country, 
md  the  more  moderate  leaders  had  protected  them- 
lelves  by  taking  advantage  of  the  amnesty :  as 
PV'olcott,  a  warm  federalist,  expressed  it,  '*  all  the 
(Teat  rogues,  who  began  the  mischief,  had  sub- 
nitted  and  become  partisans  of  the  government." 
rhe  result  was,  that  two  or  three  were  tried  and 
ionvicted,  and  Uiese  were  pardoned.  But  there  was 
'or  a  long  time  an  angry  feeling  that  Hamilton, 
Snox  and  Judge  Peters  had  acted  as  a  "star 
chamber"  in  their  manner  of  taking  testimony, 
ind  in  their  sending  a  number  of  accused  persons 
o  Philadelphia,  "  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  or 
welve  montiis  without  even  an  indictment  being 
'ound  against  them." — The  first  show  of  force 
lad  suppressed  the  insurrection,  and  the  troops 
returned  home,  leaving  2,500  men,  under  Morgan, 
vho  encamped  in  the  disturbed  district  through- 
rat  the  winter.  Its  suppression  had  been  almost 
bloodless,  but  two  persons  having  been  killed,  and 
liese  in  personal  conflicte  with  soldiers  for  which 


the  soldiers  were  punished.  But  the  effects  were 
greater  than  if  a  ''Peterloo"  battle  had  been 
fou^t  The  early  political  struggles  of  the  United 
States  are  none  the  less  important  because  they 
were  peaceful;  and  the  bloodless  suppression  of 
the  whisky  insurrection  is  as  significant  in  its  way 
as  the  bloody  emergence  of  the  English  nation 
from  the  chaos  of  the  heptarchy.  For  five  years 
the  people  had  been  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of 
a  national  government  without  feeling  any  of  the 
responsibilities  v^ch  accompanied  them;  and  the 
politicians  had  been  developing  the  idea  that  indi- 
vidual obedience  to  the  federal  government  under 
the  constitution  was  to  be  as  fundamentally  vol- 
untary as  state  obedience  had  been  under  the  con- 
federation, that  all  Americans  were  by  nature 
good  citizens,  and  that  discontent  with  a  law  was 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  law  was  bad  and 
ought  to  be  repealed.  The  year  1794  completed 
what  the  year  1787  began;  it  revealed  a  power 
which,  though  seldom  exerted,  must  always  be 
finally  decisive.  The  swiftness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  resistance  had  been  put  down; 
the  evident  fact  that,  as  Wolcott  said,  "  the  whole 
resources  of  the  country  would  be  employed,  if 
necessary";  and  the  reflection  that  a  part  can 
never  be  equal  to  the  whole:  all  combined  to  show 
the  hopelessness  of  any  future  insurrection  which 
individual  dissatisfaction  could  be  expected  to 
produce.  It  is  clearly  within  bounds  to  say,  that 
this  single  lesson  would  have  been  suflScient  to 
free  the  United  States  from  future  danger  of  in- 
surrection but  for  the  influence  of  slavery  in  bind- 
ing together  a  number  of  states  in  organized  in- 
surrection. Its  influence  is  certainly  evident  in 
a  comparison  of  the  congressional  debates  before 
and  after  it  occurred.  Before  1794  there  is  in 
many  of  the  speakers  almost  an  affectation  of 
voluntary  obedience  to  federal  laws,  and  of  moni- 
tion to  others  not  to  provoke  resistance.  After 
that  year,  this  characteristic  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely, and  the  debates  have  no  longer  the  back- 
ground of  possible  club  law. — A  broader  result  is 
easily  visible  now,  though  few  others  than  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  saw  it  then.  If  a  federal  army, 
without  the  sununons  of  the  governor  or  legisla- 
ture, was  to  march  through  a  state  to  suppress 
resistance  to  federal  laws  within  the  state,  state 
sovereignty,  in  its  hitherto  accepted  sense,  could 
hardly  be  found  by  searching.  Little  was  said  at 
the  thne,  but  when  the  federal  party  was  finally 
overthrown,  one  of  the  first  steps  in  reform  was 
the  abolition  of  the  excise  laws  by  the  act  of  April 
6,  1802.  (See  State  Soverbiontt.)  —  See  4 
Hildreth's  United  States,  4^;  1  von  Hoist's  United 
States,  94 ;  1  Schouler's  United  States,  276 ;  2  Pit- 
kin's United  States,  421;  1  Tucker's  United  States, 
662;  BndtoTd'sII^Bderal  Government,  84;  1  Gibbs' 
Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  144 ; 
Wharton's  State  Trials,  102 ;  authorities  under 
Gallatin,  Hamilton  and  Jeffbkson;  8  Jeffer- 
son's Works  (edit.  1888),  808 ;  4  Hamilton's  W<yrks, 
281  (letter  to  Washington) ;  6  Pennsylvania  Hist. 
Soe,  Memoirs,  117(Ward'8  '*  Insurrection  of  1794 ") 


i»nicKennage  8  maaenta  cj  ine  xnturreeaon  /  ii 
I^ntylvarUa.  Arehicea;  the  acts  of  March  3, 1791, 
May  8,  1793,  June  5,  1794,  and  April  6.  1802,  are 
inl  atat,  at  Large,  202,  267,  880,  and  2 :  148 ;  the 
proclamation  of  Sept.  25,  1794,  k  in  1  BUUeaman'B 
ManuaLy  54.  Albzajtokb  JoHNaroH. 

WHISKY  RING,  the  p6palar  name  for  an  as- 
flociation  of  revenue  officers  and  distillers  to  de- 
fraud the  government  of  the  internal  revenue  tax 
on  distilled  spirits.  The  nature  and  natural  effect 
of  this  tax  are  so  fully  descrihed  elsewhere  that  it 
is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them.  (See 
Distilled  Spiritb.)  It  is  only  intended  to  enter 
a  little  more  minutely  into  the  formation  and  op- 
eration of  the  ring.  —  The  ring  had  its  origin  in 
St.  Louis,  when  the  "liberal  republican"  move- 
ment had  achieved  its  first  success.  (See  Mis- 
souri, Liberal  Republican  Party.)  The  dis- 
tillers were  assessed  by  the  revenue  officials  for 
money  with  which  to  secure  the  support  of  an  in- 
fluential St.  Louis  newspaper.  The  ring  soon 
widened,  and  in  1874  it  had  spread  into  national 
proportions.  Distillers  who  refused  to  enter  it 
were  watched,  and  entrapped  into  technical  vio- 
lations of  law.  Then,  having  become  liable  to 
seizure,  they  had  to  choose  between  ruin  and  sur- 
render to  the  ring.  There  were  branches  at  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,  Peoria,  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans,  and  an  agent,  who  has  not  been  legally 
identified,  at  Washington ;  but  the  headquarters 
of  the  ring  were  still  at  St.  Louis.  It  had  acquired 
so  large  an  influence  in  the  national  republican 
party,  that,  when  the  new  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, Bristow  (see  Administrations),  issued  an 
order  to  transfer  supervisors,  which  would  have 
thrown  the  ring  into  confusion,  the  politicians  ob- 
tained a  direct  countermand  of  the  order  from  the 
president.  The  special  treasury  agents  were  cor- 
rupted, and  the  ring  maintained  its  ground.  — 
When  the  statistics  of  the  St.  Louis  merchants' 
exchange  for  1874  were  published,  a  comparison 
of  the  shipments  with  the  revenue  returns  showed 
that  about  $1,200,000  of  taxes  had  not  been  paid. 
Nevertheless,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was 
unable  to  reach  the  individuals  at  fault,  for  the 
ring  had  prompt  information  from  the  department 
itself  of  any  step  toward  investigation.  Early  in 
February,  1875,  the  editor  of  the  "  St,  Louis  Dem- 
ocrat," Mr.  George  Fishback,  sent  a  message  to 
Mr.  Bristow,  offering  to  furnish  him  with  a  trust- 
worthy agent, who  would  unearth  the  frauds.  The 
secretary  accepted  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Fishback 
named  Mr.  Myron  Colony,  secretary  of  the  cot- 
ton exchange.  Mr.  Bristow  appointed  the  solic- 
itor of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Bluford  Wilson,  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  the  work  was  begun.  — At 
first  the  attempt  was  made  to  watch  the  operations 
of  suspected  distilleries,  the  amount  of  grain  car- 
ried in  and  of  liquor  carried  out;  but  the  officials 
and  distillers  discovered  the  attempt,  and  sus- 
pended the  frauds  until  they  bad  organized  gahgs 


oi  ine  ciiy  s  reoeipcs  ana  snipmenis,  piacea  a  man 
at  each  landing  and  freight  depot,  to  copy  bills  of 
lading.  The  copyists  were  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  employer,  and  were  direcied  to  copy 
the  records  of  all  staple  articles,  ineUtdihg  tcAuly. 
Finally,  by  assorting  the  bills,  Mr.  Ookmy  had  a 
description  of  all  shipments  of  liquors  by  each 
distillery  for  three  months,  with  the  serial  nma- 
bers  of  the  stamps.  Comparison  with  the  officU 
returns  of  course  laid  the  whole  fraud  bai«;  and, 
within  a  month  after  Mr.  Colony's  appointment^ 
he  had  made  all  the  leading  houses  of  Si.  Louis 
liable  to  seizure.  The  work  was  then  transferred 
to  special  agents  of  the  internal  revenue  bureau, 
most  of  whom  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
object  of  their  investigations;  and  a  new  oommis- 
sioncr  of  internal  revenue,  ex-senator  Pratt,  of  In- 
diana, was  appointed!  Under  his  direction,  ex- 
perts compared  the  r^ums  of  other  distilleries 
with  the  records  already  obtained,  and  thus  the 
secretary  was  enabled,  throu|^  his  agents,  to  work 
up  similar  frauds  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  and 
to  discover  the  manner  in  which  the  distillen, 
by  connivance  of  the  officials,  accomplished  the 
frauds,  by  shipping  secretly  barrels  whose  ccm- 
tents  they  had  reported  as  "dumped"  into  the 
common  dstem  of  the  distillery  for  storage.  Fi- 
nally, May  10,  1875,  the  blow  fell  simultaneously 
at  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  all  the.  implicated  distilleries,  sixteen  in 
number,  and  as  many  rectifying  houses.  The 
records  seized  enabled  the  government  to  make 
further  seizures  in  almost  every  Important  city  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  seizure  of  May  10  had 
been  entirely  unexpected  and  unprepared  for.  One 
telegram  had  gone  from  Washington  to  St.  Louis: 
"Lightning  will  strike  on  Monday.  Inform  our 
friends  in  the  country."  But  it  was  found  that 
the  sender  and  receiver  of  the  message  were  both 
opponents  of  the  ring;  and,  with  this  exception, 
no  intimation  of  the  secretary's  purposes  seems  to 
have  passed  outside  of  his  own  little  circle.  As  a 
result  of  tlds  secrecy  of  operation,  the  government 
was  able  to  bring  into  court  a  total  amount  of  about 
$8,500,000  of  property  seized,  with  suits  on  gaug^ 
ers'  bonds,  and  indictments  against  288  persona, 
including  distillers,  rectifiers,  wholesale  liquor 
dealers,  collectors,  deputy  collectors,  supervisors, 
gangers,  storekeepers,  and  other  persons.  It  waa» 
shown  that  the  government  had  been  deCrauded 
of  about  $1,050,000  of  taxes  during  the  ten  months 
from  July  1,  1874,  to  May  1, 1875.— When  the 
papers  in  the  case  were  first  laid  before  President 
Grant,  he  indorsed  one  of  them  with  directions  to 
"let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  and  had  supported 
Bristow  heartily.  But  the  first  effort  of  the  ring 
was  to  persuade  the  president  that  Biistow's  zeal 
was  inspired  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  presidency. 
The  investigators  had  come -to  believe  that  the 
president's  private  secretary,  Babcock,  was  one  of 
the  ring,  and  they  directed  his  movements  to  be 
watched.    The  letter,  which  ordered  the  fraud  to 
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be  exposed  "from  bottom  to  top/'  was  stolen  from 
the  office  of  the  government  counsel:  and,  when  it 
reached  Babcock,  the  letters  "W.  H."  had  been 
jidded  at  the  end  of  a  line  after  the  word  "  top/'  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  intention  to  investi- 
gate the  White  House  from  bottom  to  top.  A  press 

•  copy  of  the  letter  exposed  the  interpolation,  and 
prevented  the  removal  of  Wilson,  for  which  the 
president  had  hastily  given  orders  on  first  reading 
the  letter.  This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  ef- 
forts which  were  made  from  every  side  to  break  up 
all  confidence  and  cooperation  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary;  others  seem  to  have  been 
more  successful.  —  Indictments  for  conspiracy  to 

•  defraud,  and  for  destruction  of  public  records,  be- 
g&n  in  June,  1875,  and  continued  throughout  the 
year.     The  most  important  were  those  against 

.  John  A.  Joyce,  revenue  special  agent,  John  Mc- 
I>onald,  supervisor,  Wm.  O.  Avery,  chief  clerk 
In  the  treasury  department,  and  General  O.  £. 
Babcock.  The  trials  began  in  the  autumn  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.  Joyce  was  convicted,  Oct.  28, 
McDonald  Nov.  22,  and  Avery  Dec.  8.  One  of 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  government  in  these 
prosecutions  was  John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri. 
In  the  Avery  trial  he  had  occasion  to  introduce 

-  certain  suspicious  telegrams  from  Babcock,  and 
lie  commented  on  them  and  on  the  president's 
general  action  in  the  case  in  terms  which,  to  say 
the  least,  were  indiscreet.  '*  What  right,"  said  he, 
"  had  Babcock  to  go  to  Douglas  [the  former  in- 
ternal revenue  commissioner]  to  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  agents?  What  right  had  the  presir 
dent  to  interfere  with  Douglas  in  the  proper  dis- 

-  charge  of  his  duties,  or  with  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury?  Why  did  Douglas  bend  the  supple 
hinges  of  his  knee,  and  permit  any  interference 
by  the  president?  "  Henderson  claimed  that  this 
language  was  meant  only  to  Justify  the  president 
in  not  interfering;  but  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
president  could  not  have  been  fairly  expected  to 

'  endure  this  mode  of  attacking  the  whisky  ring. 
Henderson  was  removed;  but  his  place  was  given 
to  Jas.  O.  Broadhead,  a  leading  democratic  law- 

•yer  of  St.  Louis.  Dec.  9  the  federal  grand  jury 
indicted  Babcock.  Babcock  had  already  asked 
for  a  military  court  of  inquiry,  to  investigate  the 

•  charges  against  him  in  the  Avery  trial,  and  the 
president  was  strongly  disposed  to  direct  the  at- 
torney general  to  suspend  all  civil  proceedings  in 

•the  Babcock  case,  and  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
military  court.  This  was  successfully  resisted  by 
Bristow;  but  the  court  was  granted,  and  met  at 
Chicago,  Dec.  9.  The  attorney  general  directed 
the  district  attorney  to  send  to  the  military  court 
ills  evidence  against  Babcock,  and  the  names  of 
his  witnesses;  but  the  district  attorney  (Dyer)  re- 
fused to  obey  an  order  which  would  have  made 
him  punishable  for  contempt  of  court.  The  mili- 
tary court  met,  suspended  its  proceedings,  and 
soon  afterward  dissolved.  —  The  Babcock  trial 
l)egan  Feb.  8,  1876.  One  of  the  most  important 
witnesses,  a  gauger  named  Everest,  who  was  al- 
lied to  have  personal  knowledge  of  payments  to 


Babcock  by  the  ring,  had  been  niduced  to  go  to 
Europe.  District  attorney  Dyer  had  induced  him 
to  return  by  a  promise  of  exemption  from  prose- 
cution, met  him  in  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  an 
outline  of  his  testimony.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known,  the  attorney  general  issued  an  order  to 
the  district  attorneys  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  dated  Jan.  26,  1876,  ordering  them  to 
give  no  promises  of  exemption,  but  to  punish 
every  guilty  person,  who  should  be  convicted  or 
should  confess  his  guilt.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  letter  excited  a  general  indigna- 
tion, and  was  looked  upon  as  an  official  effort  to 
screen  Babcock.  —  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  'was  not  a  breath  of 
suspicion  upon  the  president  personally,  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  that  he  was  to  some 
extent  on  trial  with  his  private  secretary ;  and 
there  was  an  equally  general  feeling  of  relief  when 
the  jury,  Feb.  24,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  Immediately  afterward  the  president  took 
another  private  secretary  in  Babcock's  place.  — 
Most  of  the  remaining  defendants  either  plead 
guilty  or  were  convicted;  and  a  few,  in  whose 
cases  there  were  extenuating  circumstances,  were 
non-prossed.  Of  the  leading  defendants,  Avery, 
McKee  and  Maguire  were  pardoned  in  about  six 
months.  —  In  March,  1876,  a  select  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives  to 
ascertain  whether  any  federal  official  had  aided 
or  given  information  to  the  defendants.  It  sat 
for  six  months,  examined  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  and  gave  their  testimony  in  House 
Misc.  Doc.,  No.  186,  1st  session,  44th  congress, 
1875-6.  The  whole  makes  up  a  startling  reve- 
lation of  the  political  methods  of  the  time,  and 
of  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  condition  of 
the  civil  service.  —  Every  effort  had  been  made 
to  blacken  the  private  and  public  character 
of  Secretary  Bristow,  but  without  the  slightest 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  opened  an  at- 
tack upon  a 'whisky  ring  on  the  California  coast. 
Here,  at  last,  he  was  beaten.  As  soon  as  his  in- 
vestigations became  dangerous,  a  California  sena- 
tor demanded  the  removal  of  several  of  the  more 
active  special  agents  of  the  treasury  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  secretary  refused,  but  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  president ;  and  in  June,  1876,  be 
resigned.  His  retirement  relieved  the  ring  from 
further  prosecution;  but  its  active  energies  were 
broken  and  were  never  revived.  C.  &  J. 

WHITE,  Hugh  Lawson,  was  bom  in  Iredell 
county,  N.  C,  Oct.  80,  1778,  and  died  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  April  10, 1840.  He  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee with  his  father  in  1786,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1795,  and  served  as  Judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  1801-7  and  1809-15,  as  state  senator 
1807-8  and  1817-18,  and  as  United  States  senator 
1825-38  and  1887-40.  In  1886  he  received  twenty- 
six  electoral  votes,  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
for  the  presidency,  being  the  representative  of 
that  "  state  rights  "  southern  faction  which  there- 
after became  the  southern  wing  of  the  whig  party. 
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WHITE  LEAGUE.    (See  Eu-Elux  Klan.) 

WILMOT  PBOTISO  (m  U.  8.  Hmtort). 
Although  this  principle  lias  been  baptized  with 
the  name  of  Diavid  Wilmot,  a  democratic  con- 
gressman from  Pennsylvania,  who  attempted  to 
applj  it  in  1846  to  the  territory  about  to  be  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  it  is  in  reality  the  outcome 
of  that  principle  of  congressional  control  over  the 
territories  which  has  constantly  been  applied  in 
practice  since  the  nation  first  owned  territories. 
The  ordhiance  of  1787  (see  that  title)  prohibited 
slavery  in  the  northwest  territory;  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory southwest  of  the  Ohio  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  was  not  imposed,  because  congress,  in  ac- 
cepting the  cessions  of  it  by  the  states,  had  volun- 
tarily bound  itself  not  to  do  so.  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territories,  while  congress  has  allowed 
the  election  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
by  the  people,  it  has  always  retained  to  the  na- 
tional government  the  appointment  of  the  Judges 
and  of  the  governors,  with  a  veto  on  the  territo- 
rial legislatures,  and  has  even  retained  a  power  to 
veto,  in  the  last  resort,  the  action  of  territorial 
governors  and  legislatures  together.  Its  power  to 
prohibit  polygamy  and  slavery  in  the  territories 
has  always  rested  on  exactly  the  same  foundation. 
(See  Territories.)  In  the  case  of  slavery  it 
would  probably  never  have  been  denied,  but  for 
the  influence  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  slavery. 
Jefferson's  prohibition  of  slavery  in  both  the  north- 
west and  southwest  territories  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  success  in  1784;  and  the  more  limited 
prohibition  of  1787  had  practically  no  opposition. 
In  the  case  of  Missouri,  in  181(^20,  there  was 
hardly  any  denial  in  the  south,  while  there  was  a 
unanimous  aflirmation  in  the  north,  of  the  power 
of  congress  to  prohibit  anything  in  the  territories, 
even  slavery.  The  southern  argument  was  al- 
together different  from  any  such  denial.  It  showed 
that  the  national  government  had  acquired  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  when  slavery 
was  permitted  therein  by  law;  that  it  had  taken 
no  steps  whatever  to  prohibit  slavery  therein,  but 
had  allowed  it  to  extend  north  through  Missouri; 
and  that,  when  Missouri  had  thereby  become  a 
slave  state  through  the  continued  policy  of  con- 
gress, confirmed  by  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as 
a  slave  state  in  1812,  it  was  not  just,  by  a  sudden 
reversal  of  policy  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  to  destroy 
property  rights  which  congress,  at  least  by  laches, 
had  allowed  to  grow  up.  Leaving  out  of  question 
the  morality  of  slavery,  the  southern  reasoning 
was  just,  and  indeed,  mutcUis  mutandis,  was  ex- 
actly the  reasoning  of  the  free-soilers  of  after 
days.  In  1820  (see  Compromises,  IV.),  congress 
recognized  its  justice:  it  refrained  from  touching 
slavery  in  that  part  of  the  annexation  where  it 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  in  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri,  and  hi  the  territory  of 


me  annexation,  tnai  pan  tying  norm  oi  launiae 
86**  80'.  The  mistake  Uy  in  allowing  this  to  go^ 
forth  as  a  compromise,  a  bargain,  a  divisian  of 
territory  between  the  sections,  instead  of  a  plain 
exercise  of  rightful  powor  by  congreaB,  ooufded 
with  an  act  of  condonation  for  the  past.  Tliere- 
could  then  have  been  no  attempt  to  stamp  the^ 
Wilmot  proviso  in  1846  as  a  novelty  in  American 
legishition.  —  I.  Bkforb  Akhexation.  Pn^ii- 
bitions  of  slavery  were  inserted  in  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  new  territories  formed  from  Uie  Louis- 
iana purchase,  Iowa  in  1888,  and  Minnesota  in 
1849,  by  the  following  provision:  "The  laws  erf 
the  United  States  are  hereby  extended  over  and 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  said  territoiy,  so  far 
as  the  same,  or  any  provision  thereof,  may  be  ap- 
plicable." The  prohibition  of  slavery  therein^ 
passed  in  1820,  thus  attached  to  them  as  organized 
territories.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether  Oregon 
was  really  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  porchase  (see 
Northwest  Boundary),  and  for  greater  safety 
an  explicit  prohibition  of  slavery  was  inserted  in 
the  first  house  bill  to  organize  the  territory.  In 
this  form  the  house  passed  the  bill,  Feb.  8,  1845, 
by  a  vote  of  140  to  59.  Pending  difflcultiea  with 
Great  Britain  made  the  organization  of  the  Wri- 
tory  at  that  time  a  matter  of  doubtful  prudence, 
and  it  was  not  considered  by  the  senate  until  aft^- 
the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846.  —  All  parties  who 
voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texaa  did  so  with  a 
silent  recognition  of  slavery  therein,  as  established 
by  local  law.  But  the  remainder  of  the  Mexican 
republic  was  absolutely  barred  to  slavery,  at  first  by 
a  decree  of  the  dictator  Guerrero  in  1839,  and  then 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  Mexican  republic.  If, 
then,  any  portion  of  it  should  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  it  would  come  in  as  free  territory, 
just  as  all  other  acquisitions  had  been  slave  ter- 
ritory when  acquired.  Early  in  the  Mexican  war 
an  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the- 
administration  with  the  banished  Mexican  pres- 
ident, Santa  Anna,  by  which  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Mexico,  reorganize  his  party,  and  con-, 
elude  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  payment  by  the^ 
United  States  for  a  cession  of  territory.  Aug.  8, 
1846,  in  a  special  message,  the  president  asked  for 
the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  for ' '  the  ad- 
justment of  a  boundary  with  Mexico  such  as  nei- 
ther republic  will  hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb,*^ 
that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  Mexican  territory 
outside  of  Texas.  Such  a  bill,  appropriaUng- 
$2,000,000,  was  at  once  introduced  in  Uie  house, 
and  debate  was  limited  to  two  hours.  Northern  and 
southern  whigs  were  alike  opposed  to  any  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  for  fear  of  introducing  with  it 
the  question  of  slavery:  and  White,  of  New  York, 
and  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  now  expressed 
their  party's  views  clearly  and  forcibly.  Most  of 
the  northern  democrats,  while  determined  on  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  were  equally  determined 
that  it  should  remain  free.  Brinckerhoff ,  of  Ohio, 
at  once  drafted,  and   Wihnot  introduced,  the 
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amendmeDt  afterward  fanunis  as  the  "Wilmot 
proviso/'  as  follows:  "  provided  that  [as  an  express 
and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition  of 
any  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may 
be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the 
executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated]  nei- 
ther slaveiy  nor  involuntary  servitiide  shall  ever 
exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 
The  words  in  brackets  were  not  essential,  except 
under  temporary  circumstances,  and  the  remain- 
der forms  the  Wilmot  proviso  proper,  as  it  is  usu- 
aUy  cited.  It  followed  the  language  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  —  Remarkably  little  opposition 
was  made  to  this  first  appearance  of  the  proviso, 
and  that  little  came  from  southern  democrats  who 
alleged  that  the  territory  \j\  question  was  already 
free;  that  the  proviso  was  thus  needless;  and  that 
it  was  also  mischievous,  as  a  piece  of  supererog- 
atory and  offensively  anti-southern  leglBlation, 
which  would  provoke  the  election  of  extreme 
southern  representatives  and  endanger  the  Union. 
This  view  will  be  found  best  stated  by  Benton, 
as  cited  below,  and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
victims.  (See  Missoubi.)  The  proviso  was  quietly 
accepted;  the  house  decided  it  in  order  by  a  vote 
of  92  to  87,  and  adopted  it  (88  to  64)  and  the  whole 
bill  (85  to  79)  on  the  day  of  its  introduction.  Two 
days  afterward,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the 
senate  voted,  19  to  10,  to  take  up  the  bill  for  con- 
sideration. Lewis,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  proviso.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  argued 
against  the  motion,  and  persisted  in  his  argument 
until  the  time  fixed  for  adjournment  came,  and  he 
was  cut  oft  in  the  full  fiow  of  debate.  The  pro- 
viso thus  fell  with  the  bill.  It  was  claimed  at  the 
time  that  it  would  have  been  passed  by  the  votes 
of  all  the  free-state  senators,  and  those  from  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland;  but  Wilson  makes  a  very 
convincing  showing  that  it  would  have  been  voted 
down.  Nevertheless  the  denunciations  of  Davis' 
action  in  democratic  newspapers  and  in  the 
"  Union,"  the  official  newspaper  at  Washington, 
were  far  more  severe  than  in  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Cass,  in  conversation,  censured  Davis 
severely.  Polk,  in  his  message  of  the  following 
December,  without  any  condenmation  of  the  pro- 
viso, expressed  his  regret  that  the  bill  had  not 
passed,  and  his  confidence  that  a  majority  of  both 
houses  was  still  in  favor  of  it.  The  legislatures  of 
every  northern  state  east  of  Indiana,  excepting 
Maine,  but  including  Delaware,  formally  approved 
the  proviso,  democrats  and  whigs  uniting  in  the 
vote.  Everything  seemed  to  point  to  its  passage, 
as  a  democratic  measure,  at  the  following  session. 
—  Before  the  following  session  the  southern  mem- 
bers had  been  naturally  forced  into  an  attitude  of 
stronger  opposition  to  the  proviso.  Every  south- 
em  aspirant  to  a  seat  in  congress  was  certain  to 
represent  the  sitting  member's  active  or  passive 
support  of  the  proviso  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the 
south;  and  thus  all  the  southern  democrats,  who 
desired  an  acquisition  of  territory,  were  arrayed 


against  the  proviso.  Southern  whigs,  who  were- 
against  the  acquisition,  could  safely  vote  against 
the  proviso  with  its  bill,  and  could  carry  enough 
northern  whigs  with  them  on  that  issue  to  preserve 
the  national  integrity  of  their  party.  How  were 
noi^em  democrats  to  keep  their  party  intact? 
This  pressing  question  was  answered  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  new  dogma  of  "  popular  sovereignty '" 
(see  that  title)  in  the  territories,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  status  of  slavery  in  any  territory  was  to  be  re- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory. Urged  at  first  as  a  prudent  way  of  settling- 
the  difficulty,  it  almost  immediately  became  the 
touchstone  of  democracy,  and  Wilmot  and  demo- 
crats who  supported  him  were  driven  out  of  the 
party.  — Jan.  4, 1847,  in  the  house,  Preston  King, 
of  New  York,  asked  leave  to  offer  a  bill  like  that 
of  the  previous  session,  changing  $2,000,000  to- 
$8,Q00,000,  but  adding  the  proviso.  Before  it 
could  be  considered,  bills  of  like  nature,  but  with- 
out the  proviso,  had  been  reported  in  both  houses. 
In  the  senate  the  southern  whigs  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  add  a  prohibition  of  any  purchase  ot  ter- 
ritory; and  the  bill,  without  the  proviso,  passed 
March  1.  In  the  house  the  proviso  was  moved 
by  Wilmot  as  an  amendment,  Feb.  8,  renewed  by 
Hamlin,  Feb.  15,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  115  to. 
106,  Douglas  unsuccessfully  trying  to  restrict  it  tO' 
territory  north  of  latitude  86^  80'.  March  8,  in 
the  house,  the  proviso  was  added  to  the  senate 
1)ill  in  committee  of  the  whole  by  a  vote  of  90  to 
80,  but  rejected  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
(97  to  102);  and  the  bill,  without  the  proviso,  was 
finally  passed  (115  to  81).  —  In  the  meantime,  a 
bill  to  organize  Oregon  territory,  with  a  provision 
that  the  inhabitants  should  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges, and  be  bound  by  all  the  prohibitions  and. 
restrictions,  of  the  .ordinance  of  1787  (which  pro> 
hibited  slavery),  was  passed  by  the  house,  Jan.  16, 
1847.  But  Oregon  was  now  to  be  linked  in,  for  & 
time,  with  the  territory  to  be  annexed;  and  the 
senate,  after  twice  committing  the  bill,  laid  it  on 
the  table,  March  8.  —  II.  After  Aitnexa^tion 
Ain>  Befobb  CoMPROinsB.  Before  any  further 
measures  could  be  attempted  at  the  next  session, 
peace  had  been  concluded,  Feb.  2, 1848,  and  the 
great  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico  (see 
Ain^BXATiONB,  rV.,  for  their  extent)  had  been 
transferred  to  the  United  States.  The.  fact  of 
possession  greatly  changed  political  conditions. 
Southern  democrats  simply  continued  to  oppose 
the  proviso;  northern  democrats  now  opposed  it 
by  force  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty;, 
and  southern  whigs,  who  had  opposed  it  together 
with  the  98,000,000  bill,  on  account  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
tinuing the  opposition  after  annexation.  In  short, 
the  proviso  had  now  no  friends  in  congress,  ex- 
cepting a  part  of  the  northern  whigs  and  the  few 
remaining  Wilmot  democrats.  Only  the  immi- 
nent presidential  election  of  1848,  and  the  un- 
known possibilities  of  a  northern  free-soil  upris- 
ing, prevented  the  organization  of  the  territories^ 
without  the  proviso,  in  the  spring  of  1848;  and 


•congress  to  the  pressing  necessity  oi  organizing 
Oregon  territory ;  and  the  necessity  was  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  popular  provisional  goyem- 
ment  (see  Oregon)  had  begun  to  make  laws  for- 
bidding slavery.  The  necessary  bill,  which  Doug- 
las had  reported,  Jan.  10,  was  at  once  brought  up; 
tHale  offered  as  an  amendment  a  section  imposing 
the  prohibitions,  as  well  as  the  privileges,  of  the 
•ordinance  of  1787;  and  debate  continued  imtil 
July  12.  A  select  committee  of  eight  was  then 
chosen,  and  it  reported,  July  18,  a  bill  In  thirty- 
seven  sections,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Clayton 
•compromise,"  from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, organizing  the  territories  of  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  together.  No  power  was 
^ven  to  the  territorial  legislatures  to  legislate 
on  slavery,  and  questions  of  its  legality  or  ille- 
gality in  any  particular  territory  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  territorial  courts,  with  a  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  supreme  court.  In  this 
form  the  bill  was  passed,  July  26,  but  the  house 
•laid  it  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  112  to  97,  and  it 
was  never  revived.  The  majority  was  made  up 
of  seventy-four  northern  wMgs,  thirty  northern 
•democrats,  and  eight  southern  whigs.  Aug.  2, 
the  house  passed  an  Oregon  bill,  with  the  section 
•relating  to  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Aug.  10,  the 
senate  passed  it  with  an  amendment  declaring  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  to  extend  to  the  Pacific,* 
and  to  be  binding  in  all  future  organizations  of 
territories;  and  on  the  following  day  the  house 
iuon-concurred.  Aug.  12,  the  senate  receded, 
.passed  the  bill  as  it  originally  came  from  the 
house,  and  Oregon  was  a  free  territory.  The  se- 
*cret  of  the  senate's  action  was  in  the  Buffalo  con- 
vention three  days  before,  and  the  nomination  of 
•candidates  pledged  against  extension  of  slavery. 
<8ee  Fbbe-Soil  Party.) — The  southern  leaders 
were  doubly  embarrassed  at  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress in  December,  1848.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  Jan.  19,  1848,  was  increasing  the 
population  so  rapidly  that  a  state  government 
-would  soon  be  even  more  necessary  than  a  terri- 
torial government;  and  the  mass  of  northern  dem- 
•ocrats  in  congress  were  so  thoroughly  provoked 
by  Taylor's  election  through  southern  electoral 
-votes  as  to  be  ready  even  for  the  proviso.  Noth- 
ing could  have  postponed  the  proviso  but  the 
shortness  of  the  session,  and  the  still  controlling 
influence  of  the  south  in  the  senate.  Congress 
Jiad  hardly  organized,  when  the  house,  Dec.  18, 
by  a  vote  of  108  to  80,  instructed  the  committee 
•on  territories  to  bring  in  territorial  bills  for  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  '*  excluding  slavery  there- 
from." The  committee,  one  week  later,  reported 
the  California  bill,  but  it  was  not  reached  until 
Feb.  26,  1849.  The  next  day  it  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  126  to  87,  almost  exactly  sectional.  The 
New  Mexico  bill  was  reported  Jan.  3,  but  was  not 
reached.  In  the  senate  the  California  bill  was  re- 
ferred, but  never  considered,  and  the  committee 
^as  discharged,  March  8,     In  place  of  it,  an  un- 


the  adjournment  the  territories  were  still  left  unor- 
ganized. —  No  one,  as  yet,  denied  the  right  of  the 
people  of  a  territory,  when  forming  a  state  con- 
stitution, to  prohibit  slavery ;  and  the  new  admin- 
istration (Taylor's)  at  once  undertook  to  solve  the 
problem  by  pouring  the  formation  of  atate  gov- 
ernments in  both  California  and  New  Mexico.  In 
both  of  these  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  a  part  of 
the  state  constitution.  This  forced  the  further 
proceedings  into  a  new  line,  which  is  detailed  else- 
where. (See  CoMPROMisBS,  V.)  In  reviewing 
the  whole  current  of  events,  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  it  will  appear  that  the  object  of  the 
proviso,  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully attained  in  all  the  territory  outside  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  except  the  modem  state  of 
Nevada,  and  the  territories  of  Utah,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  (then  included  in  New  Mexico);  and 
that,  as  to  the  excepted  portions,  the  Mexican  laws 
abolishing  slavery  therein  had  never  been  inter- 
fered with  by  American  laws.  But  the  struggle 
over  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  was  essentially 
only  a  declaration  of  the  existing  law  of  the  ter- 
ritories, was  a  very  suflScient  warning  that  some 
influence  was -at  work,  which  would  resist  any 
such  declaration  for  the  future.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  Calhoun,  that  the  constitution's  guar- 
antee of  security  to  property  covered  the  territo- 
ries also;  and  that  congress  was  bound  to  enforce 
it  in  the  case  of  slave  property,  as  well  as  other 
property.  The  objection  now  seems  insuperable 
that  the  slaves  were  always  referred  to  as  "per- 
sons" in  the  federal  constitution,  and  as  "prop- 
erty" only  in  state  constitutions  and  laws,  which 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  territories. 
But  at  the  time  Calhoun's  doctrine  fell  in  too 
closely  with  southern  feeling  to  be  resisted.  It 
was  adopted,  openly  by  some,  tacitly  by  others, 
and  the  comparative  strength  of  the  former  class 
steadily  increeised.  Calhoun's  resolutions  of  Feb. 
19,  1847,  protesting  against  discrimination  in  the 
territories  against  any  state,  were  the  first,  though 
vague,  expression  of  the  doctrine,  and  their  effect 
was  seen  in  the  unanimous  resolutioiis  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  March  8,  following:  1,  that  such 
a  discrimination  was  in  violation  of  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution;  2,  that  it  was  to  be 
"resisted  at  every  hazard";  and  8,  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  or  any 
law  abolishing  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  governor -should  imme- 
diately convene  the  legislature  "  to  consider  of  the 
mode  and  measure  of  redress."  As  the  proviso 
discussion  went  on,  the  southern  tone  grew  still 
warmer;  and  at  the  time  of  the  final  compromise 
most  of  the  southern  states  had  statutes  or  res- 
olutions in  existence  directing  the  governor  to 
call  a  popular  convention  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  the  proviso.  (See  Secbssigh,  n.)  — 
III.  After  the  CoMPROMiaB.  The  general  rat- 
ification of  the  compromise  of  1850  seemed  al 
first  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  desire  for  the  pro- 
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Tiso.  When  was  it  to  be  applied?  California 
was  a  free  state,  and  the  territories  had  been  com- 
pletely organized,  those  acquired  under  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase  having  the  proviso  under  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  those  acquired  under 
the  Mexican  purchase  merely  ignoring  it.  Not 
content  to  let  well  enough  alone,  the  north- 
em  democratic  leaders,  in  1854,  attempted  to  ap- 
ply the  "popular  sovereignty"  principle  to  the 
new  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  formed 
from  the  Louisiana  purchase  (see  Eanbas-Ne- 
BBASKA  Bill),  and  thus  to  wipe  out  the  proviso 
when  it  was  already  established  by  law.  The  at- 
tempt naturally  revived  the  proviso  on  a  far 
stronger  ground.  It  was  now  an  evidently  con- 
servative effort  to  reapply  to  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase the  prohibition  which  had  been  its  organic 
law  from  1820  until  1854;  and  it  thus  secured  a 
breadth  of  support  greater  than  it  could  have  ob- 
tained in  1849-50,  and  became  the  basis  of  a  great 
northern  party.  (See  Republican  Party,  I.) 
But  of  course  the  new  party  could  not  be  content 
to  limit  the  assertion  of  the  proviso  to  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase:  law  for  one  territory  was  law  for 
all,  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  for  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska;  and  thus  the  work  of  1850  was 
to  be  done  over  again,  with  no  chance  now  for 
compromise.  In  1857  the  supreme  court  decided 
that  the  proviso  had  always  been  unconstitutional 
in  the  case  of  any  territory  (see  Dred  Scott 
Cabs);  but  this  had  little  effect  on  the  supporters 
of  the  proviso.  They  still  asserted  the  right  of 
congress  to  impose  a  prohibition  of  slavery  upon 
the  territories,  disregarding  the  obiter  dicta  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  leaving  the  constitutional 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  court  when  the  case 
should  come  directly  before  it.  Against  this  per- 
manent programme  a  bald  negative  was  but  a 
poor  reliance:  the  south  was  compelled  to  choose 
between  admitting  the  validity  of  a  prospective 
prohibition,  or  taking  Calhoun's  extreme  ground 
of  the  duty  of  congress  to  protect  slavery  in  the 
territories.  It  chose  the  latter  (see  Democratic 
Party,  V.),  its  ultimatum  being  expressed  in 
JefiFerson  Davis'  senate  resolutions  of  May  24-25, 
1860.  The  most  important  of  these,  in  this  con- 
nection, were  the  fourth  and  fifth,  as  follows: 
"4,  that  neither  congress  nor  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture, whether  by  direct  legislation  or  legislation 
of  an  indirect  and  unfriendly  character,  possesses 
power  to  annul  or  impair  the  constitutional  right 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his 
slave  property  into  the  common  territories,  and 
there  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  while  the  territorial 
condition  remains;  5,  that,  if  experience  should 
at  any  time  prove  that  Ihe  judicial  and  executive 
authority  do  not  possess  means  to  insure  adequate 
protection  to  constitutional  rights  in  a  territory, 
and  if  the  territorial  government  should  fail  or 
refuse  to  provide  the  necessary  remedies  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  supply 
such  deficiency."  At  least  a  part  of  these  resolu- 
tions was  explained  by  a  territorial  law  of  New 
Mexico,  in  1869,  establishing  slaveiy.    It  was  dis- 


approved by  the  house  of  reprtstntativcs,  but  the 
senate  did  not  act  on  the  veto  bill,  so  that  the  ter- 
ritorial slave  law  lemained  m  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  eighth  resolution  of  the  republican  plat- 
form in  May,  I860,  declared  "that  the  normal 
condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  that  of  freedom;  that,  as. our  republican  fathers, 
when  they  had  abcdished  slavery  in  all  our  nation- 
al territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  w  property  without  due 
process  of  law»  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legisla- 
tion, whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to* 
maintain  this  provision  of  the  eonsti'tution  against 
all  attempts  to  violate  k;.  and  we  deny  the  author- 
ity of  congress,  of  ai  territorial  legislature,  or  of 
'any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  States."  The  issue- 
was  thus  fairly  .Kiade  up>  en*  both  sides :  all  or 
nothing.  The  lepublican.  programme  was  in- 
dorsed by  Lincoln's  election,  and  secession  and 
war  followed.  (SeeSECEasioN,  III.;  Rebellion.  > 
—  IV.  Final  Establishment  op  the  Proviso. 
The  withdrawal  of  soiithenL  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives left  the  republicans  in  a  majority  ini 
both  houses  of  congress-  before  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1860-61 ;  but  they  made  no  attempt  to 
enforce  the  eighth  section  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. The  propositions  of  Crittenden  (see  Com- 
promises, YI.),  and  of  the  peace  congress  (see 
Conference,  Peace),  both,  of  which  aimed  to 
^forbid  the  future  application  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso to  territory  south  of  latitude  86®  80',  were 
rejected ;  but,  on  the  other*  hand,  the  territories 
of  Colorado,  Dakota  and  Nevada  were  organized 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  in  entire  silence  as 
to  slavery,  and  therefore  with  all  the  benefits  to 
the  south  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Slavery  in 
the  territories  remained  undisturbed  until  1862, 
immedia^ly  after  its  abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  April  16.  (See  Abolition,  III.)  In 
the  house,  March  24,  a  bill  was  introduced  "to 
render  freedom  national,  and  slavery  sectional," 
and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories. 
It  was  reported.  May  1,  recommitted,  and  again 
reported.  May  8.  It  was  now  a  bill  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories,  in  federal  forts,  dock- 
yards, etc.,  in  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  in  national 
highways,  and  in  all  places  where  the  national 
government  had  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  was 
debated  untU  May  12,  when  it  had  been  modified 
into  a  simple  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  60. 
In  the  senate,  June  9,  its  language  was  slightly 
changed  to  the  following :  "  that,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or 
which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  formed  or 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted";  and  it  was  then 
passed  (28  to  10).  June  17,  the  house  concurred 
(72  to  38);  and  the  bill  became  law,  June  19.  It 
was  never  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  in 


vision;  but  all  doubts  on  that  score  were  re- 
moved by  the  national  abolition  of  slavery  in  1865, 
through  the  ratification  of  the  18th  amendment. 
{See  CJoNSTiTUTioif,  III.)  —  See  8  von  Hoist's 
UnUed  States,  286;  1  Greeley's  American  Conflict, 
189;  2  Wilson's  Rise  and  FM  of  the  Slaw  Powr, 
18;  Harris'  PoliUeal  Qn^fUet  in  America,  lU;  3  A. 
H.  Stephens'  War  Between  the  States,  165;  Bu- 
-ehanan's  Administration,  18;  1  Dix's  Speeches,  179 
<Three  Million  Bill):  Gardiner's  The  Great  Iseue, 
94;  16  Benton's  DebcUes  of  Congress,  22S-254  (Ore- 
^n),  399  (summary  of  Mexican  laws  aboli^ing 
slavery);  Cleveland's  A,  H,  Stephens,  848  (and 
law  authorities  there  cited  in  favor  of  the  contin-' 
uance  of  Mexican  laws  after  conquest);  8  States- 
man's Manual,  1618  (Message  of  Aug.  8,  1846), 
1710  (Message  of  May  29,  1848);  15  Benton's  De- 
'bates  of  Congress,  645  (introduction  of  the  proviso); 
16  ibid.,  index  under  Slavery;  4  Calhoun's  Works, 
889  (resolutions  of  Feb.  19,  1847);  1  A.  H.  Ste- 
phens' War  Between  the  States,  409  (Senate  reso- 
lutions of  May  24-25,  1860);  12  Stat,  at  Large, 
482  (act  of  June  19, 1862);  Wilson's  Anti-Slavery 
Measures  in  Congress,  92.  The  different  shades  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proviso  may  best  be  studied  as 
follows :  moderate  democratic  (south),  2  Benton's 
Thirty  Tears^  View,  695  (north),  1  Dix's  Speeches, 
281;  extreme  southern  democratic,  4  Calhoun's 
Works,  585  (Speech  of  Feb.  24,  1849);  souther^ 
whig,  Cleveland's  A.  H.  Stephens,  882  (Speech  of 
Feb.  12, 1847);  northern  whig,  5  Webster's  Works, 
258  (Speech  of  March  1,  1847);  free-soil,  Horace 
Mann's  Letters  and  Speeches,  10  (Speech  of  June 
80,  1848);  abolitionist,  J&f  9  Beview  of  the  Mexican 
War,  188,  and  Warden's  L(fe  of  Chase,  814;  ad- 
ministration, 1849-^,  8  Statesman's  Manual,  1847 
(Message  of  Jan.  21,  1850).  The  Democratic  Be- 
view  carefully  avoids  the  subject  until  September, 

1847  (p.  108),  and  the  Whig  Beview  until  August, 

1848  (p.  198),  and  then  both  pronounce  against 
the  proviso,  the  former  as  an  abolition  measure, 
the  latter  as  a  democratic  measure. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

WILSON,  Heiiry»  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  1878-5,  was  bom  at  Farmington,  N.  H., 
Feb.  16,  1812,  and  died  in  office  at  Washington 
city,  Nov.  22,  1875.  His  name,  Jeremiah  Jones 
Colbath,  was  changed  to  Henry  Wilson  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1880.  He  was  self-educated 
during  the  time  which  he  could  save  from  his  la- 
bors as  a  farm  hand  and  shoemaker.  From  1841 
until  1852  he  served  frequently  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, as  a  whig  with  strong  anti-slavery  opinions. 
In  1848  he  withdrew  from  the  whig  national  con- 
vention, entered  the  free-soil  party,  and  was  its 
candidate  for  governor  in  1853.  He  then  went 
into  the  "  know-nothing"  organization  (see  Ameb- 
ic an  Party),  but  withdrew  from  it  in  1855.  Be- 
fore his  withdrawal  he  had  been  elected  United 
States  senator  by  a  coalition  of  know-nothings, 
free-soilers  and  opposition  democrats;  and  he  re- 


served as  chairman  of  the  senate  military  commit- 
tee, and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  by  congress.  His  leading  work  is  the  Misiorjf 
ef  the  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Slate  Pofwer  in  Ameriea; 
his  minor  works  are  the  History  of  the  AnU-SUtwery 
Measures  in  Congress,  1860-64;  MBitary  Measures 
of  the  United  States  Congress;  History  of  the  Be- 
conetruelion  Measfwres  in  Congress,  1865^;  Wttory 
of  the  Part  of  Congress  in  the  War  to  supprese  the 
BebeOion.  See  Stowe's  Men  of  Our  Times;  Mann's 
L(fe  of  Wilson;  Nason's  Life  of  Wilson. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

WIBT,  William,  was  bom  at  Bladensborgh, 
Md.,  Nov.  8,  1772,  and  died  at  Washington  city. 
Feb.  18,  1884.  He  was  admiUed  to  the  bar  in 
1794,  and  practiced  in  eastern  Virginia  until  1817. 
when  he  became  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  serving  until  1829.  In  1880  he  removed  to 
Baltimore.  In  1882  he  was  the  anti-masonic  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  (see  ANn-lfAflOKBT,  L), 
and  received  the  seven  electoral  votes  of  Vermont. 
See  Kennedy's  Menunr  of  Wht  (1852);  70  North 
American  Review,  255;  92  ib.,  2TI. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

WISCONSIN,  a  state  of  the  American  Union, 
formed  from  the  northwest  territory.  (See  Tbb- 
RrrosiES,  Ordinancb  of  1787.)  Its  area  was  in- 
cluded successively  in  the  territories  of  Indiana. 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  was  finally  organiied 
into  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  April  20, 1836. 
An  enabling  act  was  passed  Aug.  6, 1846,  and  un- 
der its  provisions  a  convention  at  Hadison,  Oct 
5 -Dec.  16, 1846,  framed  a  state  constitution.  An 
act  was  then  passed,  March  8,  1847,  to  admit  the 
new  state  under  this  constitution,  if  it  should  be 
ratified  by  popular  vote.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
people,  owing  to  its  attempt  to  prohibit  banks 
and  banking,  and  Wisconsin  remained  a  terri- 
tory. May  29,  1848,  the  state  was  finally  ad- 
mitted under  its  first  constitution.  —  Bounda- 
Bi£8.  As  this  was  the  fifth  state  erected  from 
the  northwest  territory,  which,  by  the  ordlnanoe 
of  1787,  was  to  be  divided  into  not  more  than 
five  states,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  Wiscon- 
sin should  have  comprised  all  the  remnant  of 
the  original  territory.  This,  however,  was  not 
done:  tve  and  a  half  states  were  really  formed, 
that  portion  west  and  north  of  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior  being  taken  from  Wisconsin 
and  given  to  the  trans-Mississippi  territory  of 
Minnesota.  The  boundaries  of  the  state,  as  fixed 
by  the  enabling  act  and  accepted  by  the  first 
constitution,  are  as  follows:  Beginning  in  die 
middle  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  latitude  42''  80' 
north  (the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois);  thence, 
with  the  Michigan  boundary,  through  Lake  Mich- 
igan, Green  Bay,  and  the  Menomonee,  Brul^ 
and  Montreal  rivers  to  Lake  Superior;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  Sup^or  to  the  Sl 
Louis  river  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  up  the  St 
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Xiouis  to  its  first  rapids,  due  south  to  the  St.  Croix 
river,  down  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Mississippi,  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  northwest  comer  of  Illinois, 
^nd  thence  east  to  the  beginning.  —  Constitu- 
TioN.  The  constitution  under  which  the  state  was 
-admitted,  still  in  force,  was  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Madison,  Dec.  15, 1847 -Feb.  1,  1848,  and 
ratified  by  popular  vote  March  18.  It  forbade 
slavery;  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  white  males 
-over  twenty-one,  on  one  year's  residence,  but  with 
X>ower  to  the  legislature  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
-elective  franchise  on  ratification  by  popular  vote; 
fixed  the  numbers  of  the  assembly  at  not  less  than 
fifty-four  nor  more  than  100,  to  serve  one  year, 
-«nd  of  the  senate  at  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor 
more  than  one-third  of  the  assembly,  to  serve  two 
years;  gave  the  governor,  elected  by  popular  vote, 
a  term  of  two  years;  made  the  judiciary  elective 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  removable  by  address  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house; 
forbade  the  loaning  of  the  state's  credit,  or  the 
-contracting  of  a  state  debt  of  more  than  |100,000 
^except  in  case  of  war  or  insurrection;  and  made 
Madison  the  capital  of  the  state.  Slight  amend- 
ments were  made  in  1867,  1869  and  1870;  in  1871 
the  legislature  was  forbidden  to  pass  special  laws 
in  a  number  of  specified  cases;  in  1874  county  and 
municipal  governments  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tract debts  to  an  amount  greater  than  5  per  cent, 
-of  their  taxable  property;  and  in  1882  the  sessions 
-of  the  legislature  were  made  biennial.  —  dov- 
SRNORS.  Nelson  Dewey,  1848-51 ;  Leonard  J. 
Farwell,  1851-8;  Wm.  A.  Barstow,  1858-5;  Coles 
Bashford,  185fiH-7 ;  Alex.  W.  Randall,  1857-61 ; 
Louis  P.  Harvey,  1861-2 ;  Edward  Salomon, 
1862-8 ;  James  T.  Lewis,  1868-6 ;  Lucius  Fair- 
^hild,  186^72;  C.  C.  Washburn,  1872-4;  Wm.  H. 
Taylor,  1874-6;  Harrison  Ludington,  1876-8;  Wm. 
E.  Smith,  1878-82;  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  1882-^.  — 
Political  Histobt.  In  national  politics  the  state 
was  democratic  until  1856,  casting  her  electoral 
votes  for  Cass  and  Pierce  in  1848  and  1852.  In  1856, 
and  at  every  presidential  election  since  that  year, 
the  state  has  been  republican,  about  55  per  cent, 
of  the  total  popular  vote  being  cast  for  the  repub- 
lican electors,  except  in  1876,  when  it  fell  to  51 
per  cent.  In  more  local  elections,  the  results  have 
been  closely  similar.  Until  1855  the  state  govern- 
ments and  congressmen  were  democratic,  with 
the  following  exceptions :  in  1851  Gov.  Parwell 
was  elected  by  a  temporary  coalition  of  whigs 
and  free-soilers;  and  until  1852  the  southeastem 
•or  Milwaukee  district  elected  a  free-soil  congress- 
man, the  southwestern  district  a  whig,  and  the 
northeastern  district  a  democrat.  The  coalition 
■ot  1851  dissolved  almost  immediately,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  democratic  supremacy  was  hardly 
-disputed.  Early  in  1854  the  organization  of  the 
republican  party  (see  that  title)  was  begun,  and 
before  July  it  had  been  completed,  the  whig  and 
free-soil  committees  disbanding,  and  new  com- 
mittees of  whigs,  free-soilers  and  democrats,  being 
4ippointed  in  their  stead.  In  the  fall  elections  the 
new  party  carried  two  of  the  congressional  dis- 


tricts and  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and 
elected  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  senators:  the 
Milwaukee  district  was  now  democratic.  In  the 
following  year,  though  the  democrats  carried  the 
lower  house  and  elected  all  the  state  officers  ex- 
cept the  governor,  the  republicans  secured  the 
senate,  and,  after  a  struggle,  the  governorship 
also.  For  this  office  the  first  official  count  gave 
Barstow  (dem.)  86,170  votes,  and  Bashford  (rep.) 
86,012.  Bashford  claimed  a  miscount,  took  the 
oath  as  governor  in  January,  1856,  and  brought  a 
quo  toarrarUo  suit  in  the  state  supreme  court 
against  Barstow,  who  had  also  taken  the  oath. 
The  assembly  voted  to  recognize  Barstow  as  gov- 
ernor, and  the  senate  voted  to  recognize  him  as 
governor  defacio  until  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court.  Barstow  denied  the  court's  jurisdiction, 
which  the  court  after  argument  affirmed,  Feb.  19. 
Barstow  then  withdrew  from  the  case  under  pro- 
test, and  left  the  office  to  Bashford.  Since  that 
time  all  the  governors,  with  the  Exception  of  €k>v. 
Taylor,  have  been  republican,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
latures, the  United  States  senators  and  the  jcou- 
gressmen,  with  some  exceptions,  most  of  which 
are  noted  below.  —  In  1856  the  republicans  again 
elected  the  governor,  a  majority  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  and  as  a  consequence  the  United 
States  senator  (Doolittle) :  the  democrats  again 
elected  the  other  state  officers.  This  was  the  last 
election  for  many  years  in  which  the  result  was 
close  or  doubtful.  Since  1868  the  Fond  du  Lac 
district  has  always  chosen  a  democratic  congress- 
man; and  to  this  must  be  added  the  northeastern 
or  Green  Lake  district  in  1859-65,  the  Milwaukee 
district  in  1863-5  and  1871-85,  the  Winnebago 
district  in  1875-85,  and  the  general  democratic 
success  in  1882.  In  all  other  congressional  elec- 
tions the  republicans  have  been  successful,  having 
usually,  five  of  the  six  congressmen  from  1861 
until  1871,  and  five  of  the  eight  congressmen  from 
1871  until  1881.  In  the  election  of  1882,  under  a 
new  apportionment,  the  state  was  entitled  to  nine 
congressmen,  and  the  democrats  were  successful 
in  six  of  the  districts.  —  In  stat«  politics  the  most 
interesting  issues  have  been  the  Graham  law  in 
1872,  and  the  Potter  law  in  1874.  The  former  was 
an  act  requiring  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
together  with  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  any 
damages  recovered  against  the  seller  by  a  town 
for  the  support  of  an  intoxicated  person,  or  by 
any  person  injured  in  the  means  of  support  by  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  husband,  wife,  parent  or  child. 
It  was  decided  constitutional  by  the  state  supreme 
court  in  1873,  and,  with  other  moving  causes,  led 
to  a  slight  republican  reverse  in  that  year:  the 
liberal  republicans  and  democrats  elected  Taylor 
governor.  March  11,  1874,  the  Potter  law  was 
passed.  It  was  a  general  railroad  law,  fixing 
railroad  rates  for  passengers  and  freight,  and 
creating  a  board  of  commissioners  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  railroads  took  the  case  to  court,  and  in 
the  interim  refused  to  obey  the  law;  but  the  case 
was  decided  against  them  by  the  state  court  and 
the  federal  circuit  court,  and  steps  were  at  once 


railroads  yielded,  but  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  "grangers"  (see that  title) and  the  dem- 
ocrats gave  the  latter  most  of  the  state  officers, 
and  their  candidate  for  governor,  Taylor,  was  only 
defeated  by  the  close  vote  of  85,155  to  84,814. 
But  throughout  these  slight  vicissitudes  the  re- 
publicans retained  control  of  the  legislature,  ex- 
cept that  in  1875  their  regular  candidate  for  United 
States  senator.  Carpenter,  was  defeated  by  Cam- 
eron, also  a  republican,  through  the  votes  of 
democrats  and  "  bolting  "  republicans.  The  legis- 
lature in  1882-8  stands  as  follows:  senate,  twenty- 
four  republicans,  nine  democrats ;  house,  seven- 
ty-eight republicans,  twenty-two  democrats. — 
Among  the  political  leaders  of  the  state  have  been 
the  following:  Angus  Cameron,  republican  United 
States  senator  1875-85 ;  Matthew  H.  Carpenter, 
republican  United  States  senator  1869-75  and  1879 
-81;  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  republican  congressman 
1875-88;  Orsamus  Cole,  whig  congressman  1849-51, 
stata  chief  justice  at  present  (1884);  P.V.  Deuster, 
democratic  congressman  1879-85 ;  Henry  Dodge, 
governor  of  Wisconsin  territory  1886-41,  delegate 
to  congress  1841-5,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1848-57;  James  R.  Doolittle,  state  circuit 
judge  1858-6,  republican  United  States  senator 
1857-69,  democratic  candidate  for  governor  1871; 
Charles  Durkee,  free-soil  congressman  1849-58, 
republican  United  States  senator  1855-61,  governor 
of  Utah  territory  1865-70;  Charles  A.  Eldredge, 
democratic  congressman  1868-75 ;  Richard  Guen- 
ther,  republican  congressman  1881-5;  George 
C.  Hazelton,  republican  congressman,  1877-88; 
Timothy  O.  Howe,  state  circuit  and  supreme 
court  judge  1850-^,  republican  United  States 
senator  1861-79,  postmaster  general  under  Pres- 
ident Arthur ;  Wm.  Pitt  Lynde,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1848-9  and  1875-9;  Halbert  E.  Paine, 
republican  congressman  1865-71 ;  E.  G.  Ryan, 
chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court;  Phile- 
tus  Sawyer,  republican  congressman  1865-75,  and 
United  States  senator  1881-7;  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn,  republican  congressman  1855-61  and 
1867-71,  and  governor  1872-4 ;  and  Charles  G. 
Williams,  republican  congressman  1878-88. —  The 
state  was  named  from  its  principal  river,  the 
Wisconsin,  **  Ouisconsin,"  a  mixed  French  and 
Indian  word,  said  to  mean  "westward  flowing." 
—  See  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions; 
2  Hough's  American  GcmstittUions ;  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  Collections;  Lapham's  Wiscon- 
sin: Its  Geography  and  Topography  {X^^)\  Smith's 
History  of  Wisconsin  (1854) ;  Love's  Wisconsin  in 
the  BebeUion  (1866);  2  Wilson's  Slave  Power,  409; 
Wisconsin  Reports;  Tribune  Almanac,  1846-88; 
Appleton's  Anniud  CyclopacUa,  1861-82 ;  the  acts 
of  April  20,  1886,  and  March  8,  1847,  are  in  5 
Stat,  at  Large,  10,  and  9  Stat  at  Large,  178. 

Alexandeb  Johnston. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.   (See  Suffrage.) 


1847.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  eoUege 
in  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  and  al- 
most immediately  entered  politics  as  a  democrat. 
He  served  as  surrogate  of  Rockland  county  1821 
-4,  as  state  senator  1824-7,  as  congresaman  ISST 
-9,  as  state  comptroUer  1829-88,  as  United  Stales 
senator  1888-44,  and  governor  1844-6.  About 
1824  his  ability  had  made  him  a  leading  member 
of  the  "  Albany  r^ency "  (see  that  title),  which 
controlled  the  state  democratic  party;  and  he  held 
his  place  in  it  until  his  death.  Van  Buien's  fail- 
ure to  receive  the  democratic  nomination  for  the 
presidency  in  1844  placed  the  regency  in  an  atti- 
tude of  armed  neutrality  toward  the  incoming 
administration  of  Polk;  and,  when  this  stale  of 
things  had  developed  into  open  war  in  1846, 
Wright  was  defeated  for  re-election  as  governor 
by  the  refusal  of  administration  democrats  to 
vote.  His  death  soon  afterward  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  between  his  followers  and 
their  opponents,  and  the  state  party  in  1848  made 
the  conflict  national  (SeeBARNBtrBioERB;  Hunk- 
ers; Free-Soil  Party;  New  York;  Demo- 
cratic Party,  IV.)—  See  EUunmond's  L^e  and 
Times  tf  Wright;  Jenkins'  Life  of  Wright;  Jen- 
kins' Ghf>emors  of  New  York,  722;  12  Democratic 
Beview,  198,  and  19  t&.,  849  (with  portraits); 
Gillet's  Democracy  in  the  United  States,  176;  2 
Benton's  Thir^  Tears'  View,  700. 

Alexander  Johkatoh. 

WTOMIN69  a  district  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Peonsylvania,  the  seat  of  a  long  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  Pennsylvania  and  (}onnecti- 
cut.  Attention  is  elsewhere  called  (see  Terri- 
tories) to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
occ^ioned  by  the  undefined  western  boundaries 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  the 
three  colonies  south  of  Virginia.  In  the  case  of 
Connecticut  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  a  western  prolongation  of  its  territory, 
passing  over  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson 
river,  specially  excepted  under  the  head  of  jxm^ 
sessions  of  '*  any  other  (Christian  prince  or  state," 
would  have  taken  a  strip  of  land  about  120  miles 
wide  from  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut's  assertion  of  her  rights  took  the  form 
of  a  private  association,  the  "  Susquehanna  com- 
pany," organized  in  1758,  and  backed  by  the  colo- 
nial government.  In  1754  the  company  sent  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  council  of  the  Six  Nations, 
at  Albany  (see  Albany  Plan  of  Union),  in  order 
to  purchase  the  Indian  title.  Franklin  and  the 
other  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  aided  by  Bir 
William  Johnson,  of  New  York,  endeavored  to- 
prevent  the  purchase,  but  it  was  effected  for 
£2,000.  The  eastern  boundary  was  to  be  an  ir- 
regular northerly  line  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles- 
east  of  the  Susquehazma  from  latitude  41*  north 
to  latitude  42''  north;  thence  two  degrees  of  longi- 
tude west;  thence  120  miles  south;  and  east  to  the- 
place  of  beginning.    In  1762  the  company  seat. 
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its  first  party  of  settlers,  200  in  number;  but  the 
Indians  attacked  and  dispersed  them,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Hartford  in  1768  to  repudiate  the  sale  to 
the  company,  and  in  1768  resold  the  same  territory 
to  Pennsylvania.  In  1769  the  company,  disre- 
garding the  Indian  transactions,  again  began  to 
throw  immigrants  into  Wyoming,  and  a  desultory 
civil  war  began  between  the  Connecticut  settlers 
and  the  Pennsylvania  men  to  whom  the  district 
had  been  leased.  The  former  were  several  times 
driven  altogether  out  of  the  valley,  and  compelled 
to  return  to  Connecticut,  but  their  persistence  was 
successful  within  two  years  in  obtaining  a  perma- 
nent lodgment.  This  result  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  faulty  land  policy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  proprietors,  the  Penn  family,  made 
it  their  regular  policy,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
to  grant  leases  only.  Franklin  says  of  Penn's 
initiation  of  this  policy  :  "  The  scene  of  action 
being  shifted  from  the  mother  country  to  the  col- 
ony, the  deportment  of  the  legislator  was  shifted 
too.  Less  of  the  man  of  God  now  appeared,  and 
more  of  the  man  of  the  world.  One  point  he  had 
already  carried  against  the  inclination  of  his  fol- 
lowers, namely,  the  reservation  of  quit  rents, 
which  they  had  remonstrated  against  as  a  burden 
in  itself,  and,  added  to  the  purchase  money,  with- 
out precedent  in  any  other  colony;  but,  he  art- 
fully insinuating  that  government  must  be  sup- 
ported with  splendor  and  dignity,  and  that  by  this 
expedient  they  would  be  exempt  from  other  taxes, 
the  bait  took,  and  the  point  was  carried."  It  was 
unnatural  to  expect  that  mere  lessees  would  exhib- 
it the  same  spirit  in  conflict  as  men  who  were 
maintaiaing  a  claim  for  absolute  ownership.  In 
other  words,  the  struggle  was  between  two  oppo- 
site land  systems,  that  of  freeholders  and  that  of 
leaseholders.  While  this  was  the  case,  the  result 
was  not  doubtful,  and  the  success  of  the  Connept- 
icut  settlers  was  not  displeasing  to  most  of  the 
Pennsylvania  people,  who  disliked  the  proprietary 
government  and  the  proprietary  land  system. — In 
1778  the  Wyoming  settlement  had  gained  so  much 
strength  that  it  began  to  have  ambitious  views  of 
independent  existence  as  a  separate  colony,  and 
the  company,  meeting  at  Hartford,  June  2,  1778, 
adopted  a  form  of  government  for  it.  But  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut,  having  been  fortified 
by  the  favorable  opinion  of  a  number  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  Great  Britain,  Dunning,  Jackson, 
Widderburn  and  Thurlow,  asserted  the  colony's 
jurisdiction  over  the  Susquehanna  company's  ter- 
ritory. In  1774  it  was  made  a  town  under  the 
name  of  Westmoreland,  and  was  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  The 
town  for  several  years  sent  delegates  to  the  Con- 
necticut legislature.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  mother  country  suspended  all 
minor  disputes,  and  the  contest  was  suspended 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  except  that  the 
attack  on  Wyoming  and  massacre  of  its  defend- 
ers, in  July,  1778,  seem  to  have  been  influenced 
in  a  slight  degree  by  the  feeling  that  the  settlers 
were  interlopers.  —  In  1779  an  act  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  legislature  transferred  all  the  proprietary 
quit  rents  to  the  state,  reserving  the  proprietors' 
private  property  to  them,  and  granting  them 
$524,000  compensation  for  quit  rents,  payable  in 
installments  after  the  peace.  The  new  lord  of 
the  soil,  the  state,  at  once  abandoned  the  lease- 
hold system  in  future  sales,  and  thus  renewed  the 
contest  with  the  Connecticut  settlers  on  equal 
terms.  Under  the  provision  of  the  articles  of 
confederation  which  made  congress  a  court  of 
last  resort  for  the  trial  of  title  to  territory  disput- 
ed between  the  states,  Pennsylvania  brought  suit 
against  Connecticut  to  decide  the  jurisdiction  of 
Wyoming.  The  case  was  heard  by  five  judges  at 
Trenton,  and  in  November,  1782,  their  unanimous 
decision,  afterward  confirmed  by  congress,  was 
given  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  By  this  time  a 
number  of  Pennsylvanians  had  settled  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  when  these  proceeded  to  elect  justices 
of  the  peace  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  directed  the  governor  to  commission 
the  officers  so  elected.  This  began  the  "  war  of 
the  Pennamites  and  the  Yankees."  The  Con- 
necticut settlers  had  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
congress,  and  given  up  their  town  organization; 
but  they  expected  that  their  Connecticut  titles  to 
land  would  be  respected  or  quieted.  The  condi- 
tions offered  by  Pennsylvania  were  intolerable: 
the  Connecticut  settlers  were  to  surrender  half 
their  lands  at  once,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
other  half  for  one  year,  and  were  then  to  surren- 
der the  whole  to  claimants  under  Pennsylvania 
titles.  The  settlers  resisted,  led  by  John  Frank- 
lin and  others,  and  prevented  state  agents  from 
laying  out  townships  or  counties;  and  their  resist- 
ance had  so  much  sympathy  from  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  the  legislature,  Sept.  15,  1784, 
suspended  proceedings.  For  the  next  two  years 
the  district  was  in  a  very  anomalous  condition, 
until  in  September,  1786,  Pickering  (see  his  name) 
procured  the  adoption  of  two  complementary 
measures  which  bade  fair  to  settle  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. Luzerne  county  was  established,  and  the 
district  was  thus  brought  within  the  jiuisdiction 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  petitions  of  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  for  a  confirmation  of  their  titles 
were  granted  by  a  confirmatory  act.  By  Picker- 
ing's active  exertions  the  settlers  were  brought  to 
agree  to  the  settlement  in  May,  1787;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  legislature,  having  secured  the 
organization  of  the  county,  repealed  the  confirma- 
tory act,  and  this  shocking  piece  of  bad  faith 
{'*  unjust  and  cruel,"  Pickering  calls  it)  reopened 
the  difficulty.  Suits  were  brought  by  Pennsyl- 
vania claimants  against  the  settlers;  but  it  required 
more  than  eight  years  to  decide  the  first  suit,  and 
the  unfavorable  issue  of  this  one  had  no  effect  on 
the  persistence  of  the  other  settlers.  Finally, 
April  4, 1799,  the  legislature  passed  a  compromise 
act,  which  secured  possession  to  those  who  held 
Connecticut  titles,  acquired  before  the  Trenton  de- 
cision of  1782,  on  the  payment  of  small  sums  rang- 
ing from  8i  cents  to  (2  an  acre.  The  war  of  the 
Pennamites  and  Yankees  was  thus  ended.  —  See 
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Miner's  Hi$tory  of  Wyoming;  Stone's  Hutorf  of 
Wyoming;  Peck's  Si$tary  of  Wyoming;  8  Frank- 
lin's Workt,  123;  Pickering's  ConoM  Ifarratiw  of 
the  Wyoming  DiipuU  (1798),  and  authorities  under 

PlCKKRDIO.  AlKXAHDKB  JOHNSTOy. 

WTOMINe  TERRITORY,  a  territory  of  the 

United  States,  north  of  Ck>lorado  and  Utah.  Its 
area  (97,883  square  miles)  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  cession   (see  AmnxATioini,  L),  ex- 


cept the  sonthwestem  strip,  aboat  ooe  degnc 
in  wkith,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
territorj,  and  containing  14.390  square  miles, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Mexican  cession.  (See 
AmnEXATioHB,  rv.)  The  territoiy  waa  ofgaa- 
ized  by  act  of  July  25.  1888,  and  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  ito  popttUtion  is  20.789.  Its  cspi- 
tal  is  Cheyenne.  The  act  of  July  2S,  1888,  ii 
in  15  8UU,  at  Large,  178. 

Alkxahke  Jobbrox. 


XY  Z  MISSION  (nr  U.  S.  Hutobt).  The 
relations  between  the  French  republic  and 
the  United  States  had  been  steadily  becoming 
more  tightly  strained  for  years  before  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  John  Adams  in  1797,  more  es- 
pecially by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  France 
had  seized  American  provision  ships  (see  Embar- 
QO,  I.),  and  permitted  illegal  captures  of  American 
vessels  by  her  privateers.  The  position  of  France 
was  more  advantageous  from  the  fact  that  she  re- 
spected, and  pretended  to  respect,  no  international 
law  whatever.  Her  assumed  place  was  not  that 
of  a  coequal  unit  in  the  family  of  nations,  but  that 
of  an  apostle  of  liberty,  limited  in  her  action  only 
by  her  own  conceptions  of  expediency.  Appeals 
to  treaties  violated  by  France  met  an  easy  answer 
in  declamatory  references  to  liberty;  and  any  na- 
tion refusing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  France 
was  a  self-confessed  enemy  to  liberty  and  to 
France.  In  dealing  with  both  France  and  Great 
Britain,  Washington's  policy  was  an  armed  neu- 
trality, but  no  party  supported  him  cordially  in 
all  its  features.  The  republicans  (democrats) 
tended  from  the  beginning  to  an  unarmed  depend- 
ence upon  France;  and  the  federalists,  as  they 
grew  to  be  more  openly  a  commercial  party,  tend- 
ed to  an  armed  dependence  upon  Great  Britain. 
Washington's  policy  was  successful  in  checkmat- 
ing Genet  (see  his  name),  and  in  keeping  succeed- 
ing French  envoys  within  limits  for  some  years. 
But  even  Washington  had  to  yield  to  the  growing 
change  in  the  federal  party  which  dates  from  Jay's 
treaty  (see  both  these  titles)  with  Great  Britain; 
and  Adams,  at  his  inauguration,  found  his  party 
as  much  disposed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France  as 
France  was  certain  to  furnish  the  opportunity, 
and  far  less  disposed  to  submit  to  a  counterbal- 
ancing influence  from  him  than  from  his  prede- 
cessor. —  In  return  for  the  recall  of  Genet,  the 
French  republic  had  asked  and  obtained  the  recall 
of  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  American  minister, 
who  had  not  even  affected  any  sympathy  with  the 
course  of  the  French  revolution.  In  his  place  was 
sent  James  Monroe,  who  proved  much  more  ac- 
ceptable to  France.  The  French  republic  (see 
Embaboo,  I.)  had  already  begun  those  interfer- 
ences with  American  commerce  which  provoked 
English  retaliatory  interferences;  and  these  con 


sequences,  in  their  turn,  made  the  Frendi  aggres- 
sions increasingly  anno3ing.  Most  of  the  Engiiak 
annoyances  were  removed  by  Jay's  treaty;  as  to 
France  the  United  States  still  depended  upon  the 
old  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778.  But  France,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  long-standing  grievance  arising  froia 
Washington's  policy  of  neutrality,  of  which  she 
could  hardly  complain  openly,  had  now  a  plaus- 
ible ground  of  complaint  in  what  she  chose  to  con- 
sider the  American  alliance  with  Great  Britau. 
In  February,  1796,  one  of  the  directcny  informed 
Monroe  thi^t  the  treaty  of  177S  was  at  an  end  from 
the  moment  of  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty:  to 
which  Monroe  very  properly  replied  that  the  treaty 
had  already  been  brought  to  nothing  by  the  con 
stant  French  captures  of  American  vessels.  —  In 
other  points  of  his  diplomatic  intercourse  Mooioe 
had  not  so  well  satisfied  either  Washington  or  the 
cabinet.  He  had  been  given  in  advance  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  Jay's  treaty  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  French  government,  but  had  not  pre- 
sented it,  believing  that  it  was  intended  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  answer  formal  complaints.  And 
in  general  his  diplomatic  language  was  altogether 
ill  advised  and  unfitting  an  ambassador.  As  a 
single  instance,  his  letter  of  Sept.  3,  1794,  to  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  decisied  that,  if  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  French  infractions 
of  the  treaty  were  productive  of  **  any  solid  bene- 
fit to  the  republic,  the  American  government  and 
my  countrymen  in  general  will  not  only  bear  the 
departure  with  patience,  but  with  pleasure.*' 
Their  tone  of  pitiful  subservience  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  read  Monroe's  oflicial  communications,  as 
collected  and  published  by  himself,  with  either 
pleasure  or  patience;  and,  after  a  sharp  rebuke 
from  Pickering,  in  June,  1796,  he  was  recalled,  and 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  sent  in  his  places 
—  By  this  time  the  control  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  passed  from  the  madness  of  the  many  to 
the  selfishness  of  the  few.  The  executive  direct- 
ory now  enjoyed  a  power  of  which  the  miUtszy 
ability  of  Napoleon  had  been  the  first  foundation 
and  was  still  the  principal  buttress;  and  under  its 
leadership  the  French  republic  was  employing  for 
pure  self-aggrandizement  ihe  exemption  from  in- 
ternational law  which  it  had  at  first  asserted  in  the 
name  of  liberty.    And  Napoleon,  from  the  begin- 
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Tiing,  saw  the  limit  which  the  British  channel 
^ould  put  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  the 
Tnanner  in  which  alone  he  could  pass  it,  by  giving 
the  English  fleets  employment  elsewhere.  In  1797, 
^fter  the  peace  of  Campo  Formis,  he  wrote:  **  We 
must  set  all  our  strength  upon  the  sea;  we  must 
destroy  England ;  and  the  continent  is  at  our  feet. " 
But  the  same  year  had  already  seen  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  St.  Vincent,  and  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown;  and  from  this  time 
until  1812  Napoleon  never  ceased  the  effort,  by 
l)lu8ter,  by  kindness,  or  by  fraud,  to  make  the 
long  and  stormy  tx>a8t  of  North  America  his  most 
•efficient  ally  against  Great  Britain.  —  A  few  days 
before  Pinckney's  arrival  the  French  minister  of 
foreign  relations  informed  Monroe  what  formal- 
ities were  to  be  observed  in  taking  leave.  Dec.  9, 
1796,  Monroe  presented  his  letter  of  recall,  and 
Pinckney  his  letter  of  credence.  Two  days  after, 
Monroe  received  written  notice  that  no  American 
minister  would  be  received  until  the  French  griev- 
^mces  should  be  redressed,  and  that  the  French 
minister  to  the  United  States  would  be  recalled; 
jtnd  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  accepted  a 
public  reception  from  the  directory,  at  which  the 
president,  Barras,  without  remonstrance  from  him, 
publicly  announced  that  France  *'  would  not  stoop 
to  calculate  the  consequences  of  the  condescension 
of  the  American  government  to  the  wishes  of  its 
4Uicient  tyrants."  Pinckney  was  left  in  Paris, 
refused  recognition  by  the  directory,  and  even 
threatened  with  police  surveillance,  until  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1797,  when  he  received  written 
notice  to  quit  France,  and  retired  to  HoDand  to 
iiwait  instructions  from  home.  —  Adams  was  intent 
upon  following  up  the  policy  of  neutrality,  but 
this  news  left  him  little  option.  He  called  a  spe- 
-cial  session  of  congress  for  May  16,  1797,  and 
stated  his  intention  of  sending  a  new  mission  to 
France,  to  conciliate  that  country,  if  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  recommended  the  prompt  for- 
mation of  a  navy  and  a  general  permission  to 
private  vessels  to  arm  in  self-defense.  For  the 
mission  he  named  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and 
Francis  Dana,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 
and  these  were  conflrmed  by  the  senate.  Dana 
declining,  Elbridge  Oerry  was  substituted,  being 
specially  acceptable  to  his  close  personal  friend, 
the  president,  and,  as  a  democrat,  to  France  also. 
In  October,  1797,  the  three  met  at  Paris,  and  un- 
•dertook  to  open  negotiations  with  the  directory. 
One  leading  complaint  on  the  part  of  France  evi- 
dently awaited  them.  The  treaty  of  1778  had  es- 
tablished the  principle  (between  France  and  the 
United  States)  that  "  free  ships  made  free  goods," 
that  enemy's  property,  excepting  contraband  of 
war,  was  not  to  be  captured  in  a  friendly  ship. 
Jay's  treaty,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  the  capture 
of  enemy's  property  in  friendly  ships ;  so  that 
France  complained  that  her  ships  could  not  law- 
fully take  English  property  from  American  ves- 
sels, while  British  ships  were  not  so  restrained  as 
to  French  property.  On  this  head,  the  commis- 
aioners  were  empowered  to  grant  to  France  the 


same  privilege  which  Jay's  treaty  granted  to  Great 
Britain.  They  were  also  directed  to  demand,  but 
not  as  a  nne  qua  nan,  compensation  for  past  inju- 
ries to  American  commerce;  and  they  were  forbid- 
den to  consent  to  any  loan,  under  any  guise.  — 
While  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  Paris 
during  the  vrinter,  and  while  little  was  known  of 
their  proceedings,  owing  to  difficulty  of  winter 
communication,  politics  in  the  United  States  came 
to  a  complete  stand-still.  The  federalists  were 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  dubious  prospects  of  a  single-handed 
war  with  France.  The  French  armies  had  the 
continent  at  their  feet,  and  even  Great  Britain  had 
become  anxious  for  peace.  A  conflict  with  France, 
that  is,  with  continental  Europe,  was  certainly 
not  at  any  time  to  be  sought  wantonly  by  a  back- 
woods nation  of  8,000,000  souls,  inhabiting  an 
enormous  territory  and  politically  divided  among 
themselves ;  but  the  case  was  infinitely  worse  if 
the  British  navy  was  to  leave  the  ocean  open  to 
the  unopposed  transport  of  French  troops.  Both 
political  parties  were  afraid  to  take  a  step  forward, 
and  their  uneasiness  was  increased  by  the  fact, 
that,  though  the  federalists  controlled  the  senate, 
there  was  no  party  majority  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  body  was  controlled  by  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  doubtful  political  sympathies, 
without  whose  support  neither  party  could  do  any- 
thing. Thus,  in  spite  of  the  president's  recom- 
mendations to  equip  a  navy,  arm  private  vessels, 
and  fortify  the  coast,  nothing  was  done  through- 
out the  winter.  March  5,  1798,  the  president  no- 
tified congress  that  cipher  dispatches,  dated  from 
November  until  January,  had  arrived  from  the 
commissioners;  and  March  19,  having  deciphered 
them,  he  sent  another  message,  in  which,  with- 
out detailing  the  contents  of  the  dispatches,  he 
summed  them  up  in  the  information  that  the  com- 
missioners could  gain  no  t^ms  that  were  "com- 
patible with  the  safety,  the  honor  or  the  essential 
interosts  of  the  nation."  This  first  thunder-clap 
was  so  effective  that  the  house  promptly  passed 
bills  to  equip  three  frigates,  and  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  arms ;  and  the  senate  passed  bills  to 
authorize  the  lease  of  cannon  foundries  and  the 
purchase  of  sixteen  additional  vessels  of  war.  In 
spite  of  the  long  series  of  aggressions  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France, 
these  were  the  first  belligerent  preparations  mada 
by  the  United  States  under  the  constitution.  To 
check  them,  it  was  at  first  hoped  by  the  democrats 
that  an  adjournment  of  congress  might  be  secured; 
but  this  was  impossible  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  As  a  second  choice,  resolutions  were  of- 
fered, March  27,  that  it  was  not  expedient,  under 
existing  circumstances,  "  to  resort  to  war  "  against 
France,  or  to  arm  merchant  vessels.  One  of  the 
leaders,  Giles,  during  the  debate,  attacked  the 
president  for  not  communicating  the  dispatches; 
whereupon  the  federalists  offered  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  president  for  copies  of  such  dispatches 
as  were  proper  to  be  communicated.  To  prevent 
an  invidious  selection  from  the  dispatches,  the 


aispatcnes ;  ana  in  tais  form  toe  resolution  was 
passed,  April  2.  The  copies  were  sent  the  next 
day,  the  president  being  willing  to  gratify  demo- 
cratic curiosity  to  the  fullest  extent.  One  may 
imagine  the  absolute  stupefaction  of  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  as  the  eaup  de  thedtre,  which  they 
themselves  had  assisted  in  preparing,  fell  upon 
them  as  the  dispatches  were  read.  —  In  brief,  the 
commissioners  had  been  kept  waiting  in  Paris  for 
six  months  without  official  recognition,  had  been 
approached  by  unofficial  go-betweens  with  propo- 
sals for  bribes  to  the  directory  and  the  French 
treasury  as  indispensable  prerequisites  to  peace, 
and,  on  their  refusal,  had  been  ordered  out  of 
France.  On  reaching  Paris,  they  had  found  that 
Talleyrand,  lately  a  royalist  exile,  was  now  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  They  had  applied  to 
him  at  once  for  an  interview,  but  had  been  in- 
formed that  he  could  not  grant  it  until  he  had  fin- 
ished a  report  to  the  directory  on  American  affairs. 
This  answer  had  hardly  been  given  when  Talley- 
rand's unofficial  agents  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
opened  communications  with  the  commissioners. 
In  the  dispatches,  as  sent  to  congress,  the  names 
of  the  agents  were  honorably  kept  secret,  letters 
of  the  alphabet  being  substituted  for  them.  The 
principal  agents  were  M.  Hottinguer  (designated 
as  X),  M.  Bellamy,  a  Hamburgh  merchant  (Y), 
and  M.  Hautcval,  formerly  resident  in  Boston  (Z); 
and  from  these  the  whole  transaction  took  its  pop- 
ular name  of  the  *'  X  Y  Z  mission."  Their  ap- 
pearance had  been  heralded  by  information, 
through  Talleyrand's  secretary,  that  the  directory 
were  greatly  exasperated  by  some  passages  in  the 
president's  message,  that  persons  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  negotiations,  and  that  they 
would  report  to  him  (the  secretary).  Oct.  18,  X 
called  on  Pinckney  with  a  message  from  Talley- 
rand: it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  calm  the 
exasperation  of  the  directory,  that  a  bribe  of 
1,200,000  livres  (£50,000)  should  first  be  given 
them.  Pinckney  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
without  his  colleagues,  and  X  the  next  day 
laid  written  propositions  before  the  envoys.  The 
bribe  to  the  directory  was  now  supplemented 
by  the  demand  of  a  *'  loan  "  to  the  French  repub- 
lic: if  both  were  agreed  to,  the  directory  would 
restore  the  treaty  of  1778,  and  submit  American 
claims  for  damages  to  arbitration,  provided  also 
that  the  American  government  would  '* advance" 
money  to  pay  any  damages  awarded  against 
France.  Within  the  next  few  days,  Y  and  Z 
appeared,  and  the  proposed  form  of  the  loan  was 
explained.  France  had  extorted  from  her  ''sis- 
ter republic"  of  Holland,  and  still  held,  shares  of 
stock  amounting  to  82,000,000  florins  (£2, 5«0, 000), 
worth  about  half  their  par  value.  The  United 
States  envoys  were  to  offer  to  buy  these  at  par; 
and,  as  Holland  was  certain  to  pay  them  at  par 
after  the  war,  the  whole  transaction  would  really 
be  only  a  loan.  But  Y  put  the  whole  negotiation 
into  a  nutshell  thus:  "I  will  not  disguise  from 
you  that,  this  satisfaction  being  made,  the  essen- 


jaut  ae  i  argent,  u  jaut  oeaufoup  aargent — ^you 
must  pay  money!  you  must  pay  a  great  deal  of 
money."  They  informed  the  envoys  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  Paris  without  money;  that  one 
of  the  directory  was  in  the  pay  of  the  privateers- 
men  who  had  been  plundering  American  com- 
merce; that  Hamburg  and  other  European  states 
had  been  compelled  to  buy  a  peace;  and  that  the 
Uqited  States  must  do  the  same.  The  envoys 
nursed  the  negotiation  very  skillfully,  proposing 
to  send  one  of  their  number  home  for  instructions, 
to  suspend  French  captures  in  the  meantime,  and 
to  do  various  inadmissible  things,  until  they  had 
accumulated  a  most  unsavory  mass  of  "diplo- 
matic" matter.  Oct.  27,  X  became  impatient. 
"Said  he:  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak  to  the 
point ;  it  is  money .  it  is  expected  that  you  will 
offer  money.  We  said  that  we  had  spoken  to 
that  point  very  explicitly :  we  had  given  an  an- 
swer. No,  said  he:  you  have  not;  what  is  your 
answer?  We  replied.  It  is  no;  no;  no;  not  a 
sixpence."  This  plain,  manly  and  simple  answer 
is  probably  the  one  which  was  distorted  into  the 
more  bombastic  form,  much  more  popular  in 
America:  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute."  —  The  next  day  TaUeyrand  hiooself 
had  an  interview  with  Gerry,  Z  acting  as  inter- 
preter. He  informed  Gerry  that  unless  the  envo3rs 
"assumed  powers,  and  made  a  loan"  within  a 
week,  the  directory  would  issue  a  decree  demand- 
ing an  explanation  of  objectionable  passages  in 
Adams'  message.  On  Gerry's  report,  the  envoys 
unitedly  sent  word  to  Talleyrand  that  they  would 
assume  no  such  powers,  and  that  he  need  not 
delay  the  decree  on  their  account.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  X  became  still  more  urgent.  He  offered 
to  allow  the  envoys  to  remain  in  Paris  and  com- 
municate with  their  government  as  to  the  "  loan," 
provided  the  bribe  to  the  directory  was  paid;  bat, 
in  default  of  this  condition,  threatened  the  expul- 
sion of  the  envoys  from  France,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  United  States.  This  the  en- 
voys answered  by  flatly  declining  any  further  ne- 
gotiations with  unofficial  agents,  and  htre  their 
mission  really  ended.  The  remainder  of  their  six 
months  in  Paris  was  spent  in  preparing  memorials 
to  Talleyrand,  writing  dispatches  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  repulsing  the  continued  efforts  of 
X,  Y  and  Z  to  renew  their  negotiations.  It  was 
not  until  April  8,  1798,  that  Talleyrand  dismissed 
Pinckney  and  Marshall,  and  then  only  by  a  let- 
ter to  Gerry  stating  that  he  supposed  they  had 
"  thought  it  useful  and  proper,"  by  this  time,  to 
quit  the  territories  of  the  republic.  Marshall 
sailed  for  home  April  16,  but  Pinckney  was  de- 
tained for  several  months  by  the  illness  of  a  daugh- 
ter. —  The  powers  given  to  the  envoys  had  been 
joint  and  several,  and  Talleyrand,  ever  since  the 
preceding  December,  had  tried  to  persuade  Geiry 
to  use  his  own  power  and  make  a  treaty.  Now. 
on  dismissing  Pinckney  and  Marshal],  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  Gerry  should  remain  so  em- 
phatically that  Gerry  obeyed,  fearing  a  declare- 
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tion  of  war  if  he  should  depart  unauthorized. 
At  the  same  time  he  informed  Talleyrand  that  he 
-would  onlj  confer  informally  and  unaccredited, 
fie  remained  in  Paris  until  early  in  August,  when 
he  at  last  received  a  passport,  and  obeyed  the  im- 
perative directions  of  his  government  to  return  at 
once.  Before  his  departure  news  arrived  of  the 
explosion  which  the  dispatches  of  the  envoys  had 
caused  in  America,  whereupon  Talleyrand  indig- 
nantly denied  all  knowledge  of  the  X  T  Z  nego- 
tiations,  and  called  upon  Gerry  to  give  him  the 
names  of  the  "wretched  intriguers"  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  envoys.  This  indignation 
blinded  no  one;  and  T,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
fiamburgh,  made  a  counter-declaration  that  he 
liad  never  taken  a  step  in  the  negotiations  with- 
out Talleyrand's  knowledge  and  direction.  — 
The  effect  of  the  dispatches  upon  the  democrats 
in  congress  was  incrf»sed  by  the  persistence  with 
^which  both  Talleyrand  and  his  agents  had  re- 
turned to  the  assertion  that  their  friends  in  Amer- 
ica would  believe  and  trust  them  rather  than  the 
:f ederalist  commissioners.  They  had  so  far  mis- 
taken the  party,  said  Jefferson,  "as  to  suppose 
their  first  passion  to  be  attachment  to  France  and 
liatred  of  the  federal  party,  and  not  love  of  their 
country."  At  any  rate,  the  allegation  made  the 
•democrats  (or  republicans)  for  the  time  a  highly 
unpopular  party.  A  flame  of  warlike  feeling 
burst  out  from  the  coimtry  at  large,  and  war  meet- 
ings, processions  and  addresses  to  the  president, 
▼olonteering,  and  private  subscriptions  of  money 
jind  war  vessels  for  government  use,  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  black  cockade,  the  revolu- 
tionary badge,  was  generally  worn;  two  new  pa- 
triotic songs,  "Hail  Columbia"  and  "  Adams  and 
Liberty,"  became  highly  popular;  and  the  presi- 
•dent,  careering  at  the  head  of  the  storm,  felt  for 
once  that  he  Uked  the  people  and  that  the  people 
liked  him.  In  the  only  doubtful  portion  of  con- 
gress, the  house  of  representatives,  all  the  doubt- 
:f  ul  members,  and  many  of  the  democrats,  fell  in- 
stantly into  line  with  the  federalists.  The  senate 
bills  for  increasing  the  navy  and  purchasing  foun- 
dries were  passed  at  once,  and  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations were  made.  The  navy,  hitherto  un- 
<ler  control  of  the  secretary  of  war,  was  made  a 
separate  department  (April  90).  The  president 
was  authorized  to  enlist  10,000  regular  troops,  and 
10,000  volunteers,  if  any  foreign  power  should 
invade  or  declare  war  against  the  United  States 
within  three  years  (May  28).  American  vessels  of 
war  were  authorized  to  capture  any  "armed  ves- 
sels, sailing  under  authority  or  pretense  of  author- 
ity from  the  republic  of  France,"  which  should 
commit  depredations  on  American  commerce  (May 
^).  American  merchant  vessels  were  authorized 
to  resist  capture  by  French  vessels  (June  25);  and 
American  war  vessels  and  privateers  were  finally 
authorized  (July  9)  to  capture  armed  French  ves- 
sels of  every  description.  Commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  France  and  her 
dependencies  was  suspended  (June  18);  and  a  brief 
set  of  July  9  declared  the  treaties  with  France  no 


longer  binding  upon  the  United  States,  since 
France  had  repeatedly  violated  them,  refused  rep- 
aration, and  "repelled  with  indignity"  all  at- 
tempts to  negotiate.  Acts  were  also  passed  for 
the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  for  a  loan  upon 
the  credit  of  the  direct  tax,  and  for  a  general 
loan  of  95,000,000.  —  In  strong  contnik^t  to  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  belligerency  of  democra- 
cies, the  American  republic  has  always  aimed 
at  peace.  Nevertheless,  its  people  have  always 
been  proud  of  its  potential  weight  in  war,  and 
have  been  fond  of  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  its  irresistible  growth  in  power  should  re- 
duce to  an  evident  littleness  the  high-sounding 
international  wars  of  the  continent  of  their  fore- 
facers.  In  any  such  point  of  view  the  little  his- 
tory of  the  nation's  first  defiance  to  an  equal  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations,  of  the  gttan  war  of 
1798  against  France,  and  of  the  scattered  sea  bat- 
tles in  which  the  little  navy  acquitted  itself  so 
brilliantly,  must  always  be  an  interesting  point  of 
departure.  Had  the  dominant  party  stopped  with 
the  preparations  above  detailed,  even  its  oppo- 
nents must  have  acknowledged  the  vigor  and  suc- 
cess of  its  administration.  But  the  time  was  one 
of  political  passion  more  intense  than  can  well  be 
conceived  now.  Each  party  had  inherited  many 
of  the  practices,  and  still  more  of  the  apprehen- 
sions, arising  from  previous  party  conflict  in  the 
mother  country,  where  parties  had  not  hesitated 
to  assail  one  another,  if  not  by  force,  at  least  by 
a  forcible  wrenching  of  the  laws  from  their  proper 
purposes.  To  the  democrats,  the  provisional 
army,  officered  almost  exclusively  by  federalists, 
seemed  to  be  not  only  a  means  to  provide  salaries 
for  their  opponents,  but  a  possible  weapon  of 
offense  in  party  warfare.  The  step  was  defended 
by  the  federalists  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  of 
an  invasion  of  the  southern  states  by  a  force  of 
negro  soldiers  from  the  French  West  India  islands, 
who  would  excite  a  slave  insurrection.  For  the 
more  flagrant  measures,  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  (see  that  title),  little  defense  could  be  offered. 
They  were  distinctly  partisan.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sedition  law,  Hamilton  published  with 
impunity  a  pamphlet  attack  on  the  president, 
holding  up  to  view  his  "  disgusting  egotism,  dis- 
tempered jealousy,  and  ungovernable  indiscre- 
tion," and  styling  him  an  "arrogant  pretender  to 
superior  and  exclusive  merit";  while  democratic 
politicians  were  arrested  and  tried  for  even  circu- 
lating petitions  against  the  sedition  law,  or  for  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  the  wadding  of  a  cannon 
might  strike  the  president  in  the  broadest  part  of 
his  person.  Supposing  the  next  congress  should 
prevent  the  embarrassing  feature  of  a  democratic 
majority  in  the  house  of  representatives,  was  the 
majority  to  be  removed  by  a  series  of  arrests  un- 
der the  sedition  law,  supported  by  the  provisional 
army?  The  counter-movement  of  the  democratic 
leaders  is  elsewhere  given.  (See  Kentucky  Rbs- 
OLUTiONB,  Nullification.)  Whatever  its  objects 
may  have  been,  it  need  only  be  said  here  that  the 
apprehensions  whteh  led  to  it  were  unfounded* 


nre,  Talleyrand  had  received  news  of  the  stir 
which  the  dispatches  of  the  envoys  had  excited 
in  the  United  Bute*,  and  the  effect  wag  infitaai. 
The  directory  protested  their  desire  for  peace, 
and  in  August  issued  Reverul  decrees,  releasing 
American  prisoners,  raising  the  embargo  on  Amer- 
ican ghips,  and  cautioning  French  ¥e«»els  to  do 
no  injury  to  le^limate  AraeHcan  vessels.  They 
even  drew  a  veil  over  the  language  of  President 
Adams'  messages,  for  which  they  had  formerly 
demanded  satiisfaction,  but  which  had  now  grown 
Into  an  indicimeni  of  the  direct orj^'s  principles, 
practices  and  manners,  of  a  warmth  unheard  of 
elsewhere  at  the  lime ;  and  they  serai  oflicirtlly 
offered  to  receive  a  new  Amenean  minister.  But 
Adams,  in  his  message  of  June  21,  1796,  an- 
nouncing Marshall's  arrival,  bad  declared  thai  he 
"would  nevtr  send  another  minister  to  France 
without  attsuranres  ihat  he  would  be  received,  re- 
spected and  honored  as  the  representative  of  a 
great,  free,  powerful  and  independent  nation." 
And  in  his  annual  message  of  Dee.  8,  1796,  his 
language  rose  to  concert  pitch  :  he  declined  to 
send  another  minister  to  France  without  more  de- 
terminate  ossurancee,  left  it  to  France  to  take  the 
requisite  steps  to  accommodalion,  and  gave  that 
country  '*  deliberate  and  eolemn"  warning  that, 
"whether  we  negotiate  with  her  or  not,  vigorous 
preparations  for  war  will  toe  alike  indispensable." 
Meanwhile  Talleyrarid  had  been  casting  about  for 
a  channel  through  which  to  convey  the  assurances 
necessary  ;  and  had  found  it  in  William  Vans 
Murray,  the  American  mmiater  to  Holland.  Nor 
was  Adams  unwilling  to  receive  the  asflurances, 
for  he  had  already  found  that  war  with  France 
involved  the  eicvalion  of  Hamilton,  whom  he 
cordially  detested.  Washington  had  accepted  the 
position  of  lieutenant  general*  conferred  uprm 
him  at  the  previous  session,  on  condition  that  be 
should  be  alloweil  to  name  bis  subordinates.  As 
the  three  next  in  rank  to  himself  he  Lad  named 
Hamilton,  C\  C.  Pinckney  and  Knox,  who  were 
confirmed;  but  the  president  insisted  on  making 
Knox  tlie  senior,  on  the  ground  of  his  superior 
revolutionary  rank,  and  only  yielded  before  Wash- 
ington's threat  of  a  resignation  of  his  own  com- 
mission. Hamilton  was  thus  to  be  pntctically 
commander-in-chief  of  the  provisional  army.  He 
had  already  l>eeome  commander-in-chief  of  the 
president's  cabinet,  which  had  been  inherited  from 
Washington^  its  members  maintained  a  elo^  and 
canfldential  intercourse  with  him,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  increasing  contempt  which  their  cor- 
respondence expressed  for  their  nominal  chief. 
To  refuse  TaUey rand's  overtures  in  order  to  put 
Hamilton  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Florida  «nd  Louisiana,  perhaps  to  make  him  a 
conquering  hero  and  a  popular  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  was  more  than  could  be  expected 
from  Adams.  He  could  not  trust  his  cabinet; 
and,  without  giving  its  members  any  hint  of  hifl 
intention,  he  nominated  Murray  as  minister  to 


ry  to  the  commission.  Henry  declined,  and  Got. 
William  R,  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  was  named 
in  his  place.  The  blow  confounded  the  pres- 
ident's party.  Every  influence  was  unsuccc:^ 
fully  brought  to  bear  on  the  president  and  on 
the  senate  to  balk  the  nomlnationB.  The  cabinet 
officers  lost  their  heads:  instead  of  either  resign* 
ing  or  keeping  silence,  they  protested  against  the 
step,  and  thus  finally  lost  the  president's  confi- 
dence. The  federal  party,  whicb  bad  begun  the 
year  in  high  and  uaited  confidence,  was  now  con- 
vulsed by  sudden  feud,  the  president  stigmatiiing 
hia  fed  crab  St  opponents  as  a  British  faction;  aod 
The  latter  equally  dreading,  dtstrusting  and  dis- 
liking the  president.  The  new  mission  to  France 
had  nol  only  dissolved  the  provisional  army;  it 
had  tlirown  the  whole  federal  policy  into  the  air. 
It  is  in  Itself  a  condemnation  of  the  party  that  its 
policy  should  have  been  reduced  by  this  time  to  a 
single  card — the  continuance  of  the  hof^tile  atti- 
lude  loward  France;  when  this  was  gone,  the  fine- 
of  the  party  was  out. —  At  first  everything  seemed 
to  promise  quick:  success  to  the  new  mission. 
Murray  had  been  informed  of  his  appointment^ 
with  the  reservation  that  the  other  two  members^ 
would  not  set  sail  until  full  assurances  had  been 
recei  ved  as  to  their  reception .  Tal  ley  rand  hast  en  ed 
to  give  such  assurances  in  the  amplest  tenna. 
Before  the  instructions  for  the  envoys  bad  been 
completed,  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe  had  been 
so  changed  as  to  give  the  federalists  some  fresh 
courage.  Disasiers  to  the  French  arms  had  been 
steadily  growing  more  serious;  Napoleon,  the  di- 
rectory's genius,  was  blocked  up  in  Egypt  or 
Syria;  and  in  June,  1709,  a  new  revolution  dis^ 
placed  all  but  one  of  the  directory.  The  govern- 
ment wliich  had  given  the  assurances  of  a  kindlj 
reception  of  the  envoys  was  no  longer  In  power; 
and  the  fedemlists  urged  the  president  to  stop 
their  embarkation  until  new  assurances  should  be 
given.  It  may  be  that  the  rev  1  ved  federalist  spirit 
was  also  due  to  the  ascertained  fact  that  the  new 
house  of  representatives  {179&^1801)  would  be 
federalist  as  well  as  the  senate,  a  southern  ne- 
enforcement  having  established  a  party  majority 
there.  Oct.  16,  the  president  again  chilled  hiis^ 
party  by  directingi  without  consulting  his  cabinet , 
the  immediate  embarkation  of  Ellsworth  and 
Da  vis.  Th  is  step  was  at  t  ri  buted  at  the  t  ime  to  the 
president*s  frantic  jealousy  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
inopportunely  made  his  appearance  in  Trenton 
(then  the  temporary  seat  of  government)  at  ib^ 
same  time  with  the  cabinet  and  envoys,  as  if  for 
consultation  with  them.  It  is  now  well  settJed 
that  Adams'  motive  was  mainly  the  pacific  policy 
which  has  been  the  almost  invariable  rule  with 
American  presidents  (see  EsECirrivE,  III.);  At»d 
that  his  action  in  this  case  differed  from  Washing 
ton's  action  on  Jay's  treaty  only  in  the  difference 
of  mode  due  to  the  d liferent  characlers  of  th& 
two  meUn  Nevertheless,  this  new  reason  for  dis- 
trusting the  presidentr  together  with  the  Impoe^^ 
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bUity  of  ignoring  in  the  approaching  election  the 
representative  of  New  England,  the  section  from 
which  most  of  the  federalist  electoiiU  votes  were 
to  come,  left  the  imrty  leaders  in  a  quandary. 
Their  only  apparent  road  of  escape  was  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  C.  C.  Pinckney  president  and  Adams 
vice-president,  and  this  road  led  straight  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  in  1800-1.    (See  Caucus, 

CONOREfiBIONAL,  I.;  FEDERAL  PaRTT,  I.)  — The 

envoys  found,  that,  by  the  new  revolution  of  Nov. 
9,  1799,  Napoleon,  who  had  suddenly  returned 
from  Eg3rpt  the  preceding  month,  had  become 
first  consul.  Three  comnussioners  were  appoint- 
ed to  treat  with  them,  and  a  convention  was 
signed  Sept.  80,  1800.  It  secured  safety  for 
Ajuerican  commerce  for  the  future,  until  England 
and  France  in  turn  began  to  violate  international 
decency  in  their  attacks  on  neutral  commerce  (see 
Embaboo);  but  Napoleon  was  ingenious  enough 
to  obtain  a  mutual  abandonment  of  claims  for 
damages,  by  reason  of  the  declaration  of  congress 
in  1798,  that  the  treaties  with  France  were  no 
longer  in  force.  In  this  form  it  was  flnaUy  rati- 
fied by  both  parties,  and  declared  in  force  Dec. 
21, 1801.  —  See  1  Tucker's  United  States,  597  foil. ; 
2  itid,  (table  of  contents);  6  flildreth's  UnUed 


States  (table  of  contents) ;  1  von  Hoist's  UhUed 
States,  188  foil.;  1  Schouler's  United  Stales,  878; 
2  Marahall's  Lffe  of  Washington,  424;  Monroe's 
View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  JSSxeetOive,  84;  Hamil- 
ton's PUbUe  Conduct  and  Character  of  John  Adams, 
Ssq.,  12;  2  Benton's  Debates  of  Congress,  225  foil, 
(see  index  under  Fbahcb);  2  Wait's  State  Papers 
(2d  edit.),  187-499  (complaints  of  France  and  of 
the  United  States);  8  ibid,,  456-^499,  and  4  ^Mfi., 
1-187  (X  Y  Z  dispatches  in  full);  1  Statesman's 
Manual,  116,  117  (messages  of  March  19  and  Dec. 
8,  1798);  1  Stat,  at  Large,  552  foil,  (war  acts  of 
1798);  1  Lyman's  DipUmaeg  of  the  United  States; 
Trescott's  Diplomatic  Hictory  of  the  Administra- 
tions qf  Washington  and  Adams,  158  foil. ;  8  Stat» 
at  Large,  178  (convention  of  1800.)  The  demo- 
cratic version  of  affairs  will  be  found  in  1  Ran- 
dall's Life  of  Jeiferson,  887  foil. ;  8  Jefferson's 
Works  (edit.  1880),  884-422;  the  Adams  version  in 
8  John  Adams'  Works,  546-^1,  9  ib.,  10-807,  and 
the  numerous  notes  and  references  appended  there- 
to: and  the  version  of  the  federalists  opposed  to 
Adams  in  2  Gibbs'  Administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  1 5  foil.  See  also  authorities  under  the 
reapectlve  parties,  and  under  articles  referred  to. 
Alezakdbb  Johkbton. 
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YAZOO  FRAUDS  (m  U.  8.  Histobt),  the 
name  commonly  given  to  a  land  act  passed 
by  the  €teorgia  legislature  in  1795,  and  to  certain 
claims  arising  under  it,  which  were  not  settled 
until  1814.  —  Georgia  began  her  existence  as  a 
state  with  doubtful  claims  to  the  territory  west  of 
her  present  area.  (See  Terbttoribs.)  The  In- 
dian title  had  been  extinguished  in  but  a  part  of 
the  state,  bounded  east  by  the  Savannah  river  up 
to  a  considerable  distance  above  Augusta,  and 
west  by  the  Altamaha  and  Oconee.  The  rest  of 
the  state  belonged  to  the  Indians,  principally 
Cherokees  and  Creeks,  but  over  all  of  it  the  state 
claimed  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  pre-empt  lands  from  the  Indians. 
(See  Cherokee  Case.)  When,  therefore,  the 
state  sold  lands,  the  sale  was  really  of  the  right  of 
pre-emption.  In  this  manner  a  bargain  was  made 
in  1789  to  transfer  about  15,000,000  acres  to  three 
land  companies  for  about  |200,000;  but  the  com- 
panies insisted  on  paying  for  the  lands  in  depre- 
ciated Georgia  paper,  whereupon  the  legislature 
declared  the  bargain  at  an  end.  —  This  abortive 
sale  furnished  a  precedent  for  the  increasing  land 
speculations  which  grew  to  be  a  mania  during  the 
twenty  years,  1780-1800.  During  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  this  mania  it  had  almost  exhausted  the 
sale  of  whatever  lands  the  states  had  not  covered 
by  military  land  warrants.  Georgia's  vague  and 
doubtful  territorial  claims  seem  to  have  at  last 
attracted  attention  as  a  promising  field  for  specu- 
lation.   Four  land  companies  were  formed,  the 


Georgia  company,  the  Georgia  Miasinippi  com- 
pany, the  Upper  Mississippi  company,  and  the 
Tennessee  company,  commonly  called,  in  general, 
the  Yazoo  companies,  from  the  general  field  of 
their  operations,  in  the  Yazoo  district.  These 
Joined  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature, and  obtained  from  it  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Jan.  7,  1795,  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
state  legislation  in  our  history.  It  purported  to 
transfer  to  the  companies  named,  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $500,000,  a  tract  of  land  then  estimated 
at  20,000,000,  but  afterward  found  to  contain 
85,000,000,  acres.  The  price,  about  one  and  two- 
thirds  cents  per  acre,  for  the  richest  farm  land  in 
the  country,  was  certainly  suspicious,  but  the  act 
itself  kindly  furnished  to  the  companies  the  means 
of  corrupting  the  legislature:  one  clause  contained 
a  provision  allowing  the  companies  to  take  up, 
on  the  same  terms,  2,000,000  acres  additional,  for 
the  benefit  of  whatever  "citizens  of  Georgia" 
they  should  admit  as  their  partners.  And  so  little 
care  was  taken  by  the  participants  to  cover  their 
tracks  that  the  United  States  commissioners  in 
1802-8  had  only  to  compare  the  schedule  of  par^ 
ners  acknowledged  by  the  companies  with  the  legis- 
lature's yea  and  nay  votes  to  show  that  every  mem- 
her  of  both  senate  and  house  who  voted  for  the  act 
of  1795  had  been  bribed  by  a  share  of  the  2.000,000 
acres,  with  a  single  exception,  Robert  Watkins, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  brib- 
ery was  effected  in  the  manner  now  familiar,  by 
assigning  a  number  of  acres  to  the  legislator. 


price,  and  then  paying  him  the  difference.  — The 
publication  of  the  act  aroused  an  instant  storm 
of  indignation  throughout  the  state.  In  eyery 
county  but  two  the  grand  juries  presented  the  act 
as  unconstitutional  and  void;  and  when  the  state 
convention  met  in  May,  1795,  it  was  deluged  with 
petitions,  memorials  and  remonstrances  against 
the  land  act.  These  it  transferred  to  the  attention 
of  the  next  winter's  legislature,  so  that  the  elec- 
tion of  that  body  turned  on  the  Yazoo  question. 
When  it  met,  the  members  who  had  voted  for  the 
act  had  disappeared  from  state  politics;  Jackson, 
the  United  States  senator,  had  resigned  his  seat 
and  entered  the  state  legislature  to  lead  the  anti- 
Yazoo  majority;  and  an  act  was  passed,  Feb.  13, 
1706,  revoking  the  sale  as  a  violation  of  the  state 
constitution,  illegal  and  void,  and  directing  the  re- 
payment of  purchase  money  to  all  purchasers  who 
should  apply  for  it  within  eight  months.  The  act 
of  1795  was  then  publicly  burned  in  front  of  the 
state  house,  the  two  houses  attending  in  a  body: 
the  conunittee  handed  the  act  to  the  president  of 
the  oenate,  he  to  the  speaker  of  the  house,  he  to 
the  clerk,  and  he  to  the  doorkeeper,  who  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  All  evidence  of  its  passage  was  ex- 
punged from  the  records;  and  the  constitution  of 
1798,  while  forever  prohibiting  sales  of  lands  to 
individuals  or  companies  before  counties  were 
fixed,  ordered  the  land  companies'  purchase 
money  to  be  kept  in  the  state  treasury  at  the  com- 
panies' risk,  and  subject  to  their  order  of  with- 
drawal. —  One  would  imagine  that  all  these  pro- 
ceedings were  a  sufllcient  evidence  of  a  cloud 
upon  the  companies'  title  to  make  intending  pur- 
chasers exceedingly  cautious.  They  seem  to  have 
had  no  great  difficulty,  however,  in  disposing  of 
their  lands  at  a  sufficient  advance  to  give  them  a 
handsome  profit/,  and,  as  the  thhrd  parties  con- 
tinued to  sell,  an  army  of  claimants  was  gradu- 
ally formed,  particularly  in  New  England  and  the 
middle  states.  When  Georgia,  in  1802,  ceded  her 
western  claims  to  the  United  States,  clauses  in 
the  compact  confirmed  Georgia's  previous  grants, 
and  provided  that  not  more  than  5,000,000  acres 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  satisfaction  of 
*' other  claimiB,"  if  congress  should  act  upon  them 
within  a  year.  The  commissioners,  Madison, 
Gallatin  and  Lincoln,  who  had  negotiated  the 
compact  wit^  Georgia,  reported,  Feb.  16,  1808, 
that  the  present  Yazoo  claimants  were  innocent 
third  parties,  holders  without  notice,  and  their 
claims  ought  to  be  compromised ;  that  Uiey  offered 
to  accept  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  or  a  lump 
sum  of  $8,000,000;  but  that  a  sum  of  |2,500,000 
with  interest,  or  $5,000,000  without  interest,  pay- 
able out  of  the  proceeds  of  Ml^sif^ippi  land  sales, 
would  be  a  fair  compramiBe.  Tlio  Yazoo  claims 
now  met  the  fiercest  and  moni  UDcmiipromising 
opponent  in  the  person  of  John  Randolph.  (See 
his  iiEuae.)  He  had  been  in  Georgia  on  a  visit  in 
1795-^.  and  now  took  up  the  batLle  agiiinst  the 
claimanta  with  a  rancorous  sense  of  personal  bos- 


theless  an  act  was  passed,  March  3,  1806,  one  of 
whose  clauses,  after  setting  aside  a  part  of  the 
5,000,000  acres  for  British  claimants  and  squatters 
without  title,  appropriated  the  remainder  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  other  claims,  arising  under 
' '  any  act  or  pretended  act  of  the  state  of  Qeorgia,'' 
as  should  be  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of 
state  before  Jan.  1,  1804,  and  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  congress.  — Among  the  claimants  was 
the  New  England  Mississippi  company,  successor 
by  purchase  to  the  C^rgia  company.  Randolph's 
opposition  has  usually  been  attributed  to  a  general 
hatred  of  New  England,  but  its  real  basis  seems 
to  have  lain  in  an  honest  belief  that  the  New 
England  company  was  an  organized  attempt  to 
obtain  $8,000,000  from  coUjgress  by  the  same 
process  of  corruption  and  bribery  which  had 
originaUy  been  successful  with  the  Georgia  com- 
pany. The  company's  principal  agents  were 
Granger,  then  postmaster  general,  and  Perez  Mor- 
ton, a  leading  democratic  politician  of  Massachu- 
setts. Their  chances  in  congress  seemed  to  be 
fair,  when  Randolph  anticipated  them  by  offmng 
a  series  of  resolutions,  Feb.  20, 1804,  upholding 
the  Georgia  revoking  act  of  1796,  and  directing 
that  no  part  of  the  5,000,000  acres  be  appropriated 
to  any  claimants  under  the  act  of  1795.  The  sec- 
ond resolution  contains  the  gist  of  Georgia's  de- 
fense of  her  action,  as  follows:  "That,  when  the 
governors  of  any  people  shall  have  betrayed  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  shaU  have  exer- 
cised that  authority,  with  which  they  have  been 
clothed  for  the  general  welfare,  to  prcnnote  their 
own  private  ends  under  the  basest  motives  and  to 
the  public  detriment,  it  is  the  inalienable  right 
of  a  people  so  circumstanced  to  revoke  the  au- 
thority thus  abused,  to  resume  the  rights  thus  at- 
tempted to  be  bartered,  and  to  abrogate  the  act 
thus  endeavoring  to  betray  them. "  His  resolutions 
were  postponed  in  March  by  a  general  majority  ci 
about  58  to  60;  but  his  object  had  been  obtained, 
for  the  claims  were  practically  postponed  with 
the  resolutions.  But  Randolph  always  bdieved 
that  his  own  fall  from  the  leadership  of  his  party 
in  congress  was  directly  attributable  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  members  of  congress  interested  in 
the  claims,  and  backed  by  a  strong  and  unscrupa- 
lous  lobby.  He  was  not  alone  in  the  belief:  the 
evident  conviction  that  bribery  had  been  at  work 
in  congress  makes  the  debates  of  the  time  quite 
unpleasant  reading.  — In  January,  1805,  the  daims 
again  came  up  for  consideration,  and  Randolph, 
freed  from  any  partial  checks  by  his  evident  bao- 
ishment  from  his  party,  gave  loose  reins  to  the 
powers  of  vituperation,  in  which  he  was  tmsur- 
passable.  Every  one  who  favored  the  duliu? 
in  any  way  came  in  for  a  bhar^,  but  most  paitJeu- 
larly  the  principal  agent*  Gmnger.  HaiulDlph,  ixi 
a  speech  of  Jan.  81. 1805,  even  accused  him,  with- 
out offering  any  direct  evidence,  of  having  pnoa^ 
tUuted  hU  official  power  of  mHkIng  pastofSne  oou- 
tracts  to  the  purchase  of  meniber;^*  votd  for  Mi 
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<x>ii8t!tuent8,  the  Kew  England  company.  One 
sentence  will  give  some  idea  of  Randolph's  pecu- 
liar style:  "  You  must  know,  sir,  that  the  person 
flo  often  alluded  to  maintains  a  Jackal,  fed  not 
upon  the  offals  of  contract,  but  with  the  fairest 
pieces  in  the  shambles;  and  at  night,  when  honest 
men  are  in  bed,  does  this  obscene  animal  prowl 
through  the  streets  of  this  vast  and  desolate  city, 
seeking  whom  he  may  tamper  with."  Granger, 
the  next  day,  wrote  a  naturally  indignant  letter  to 
the  speaker,  demanding  an  investigation,  which 
was  not  accorded  to  him.  Randolph's  object  had 
lieen  snffldently  attained,  and  he  followed  the 
same  tactics  for  the  future,  making  it  so  unpleas- 
ant for  any  one  who  introduced  a  bill  to  satisfy 
the  claimants  that  no  act  was  passed.  Even  in 
1806,  when  the  short-lived  democratic  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  unanimously  asked  congress  to 
act  upon  the  claims,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
request  — Failing  before  congress,  the  claimants 
Arranged  a  conflict  of  title  between  holders  of 
Yazoo  lands  under  their  grant  and  under  the 
United  States,  and  thus  got  the  matter  before  the 
aupreme  court  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  tw.  Peck. 
The  deciBi<m  was  given  in  1810,  and  fully  sus- 
tained the  claimants.  It  held  that  the  law  of  1795 
was  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  claim- 
ants; that  the  states  were  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (art.  I.,  section  10) 
to  pass  any  Uiw  impahing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; and  that  the  revoking  act  of  1790  was 
therefore  unconstitutional  and  void.  Still  the 
matter  languished  until  March  81, 1814,  when  an 
act  was  passed  appropriating  $8,000,000  in  scrip, 
payable  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Mississippi  lands, 
to  satisfy  the  Yazoo  claimants.  Comparatively 
little  of  this,  however,  went  to  the  claimants. 
Most  of  them  had  become  discouraged  by  the  long 
delay,  and  had  sold  their  claims  to  speculators  at 
a  heavy  discount  Some  few  subsequent  acts  were 
found  necessary  to  complete  minor  details,  but  the 
end  of  the  case  was  fairly  reached  in  1814  —  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  states  were  forbidden  by 
the  constitution  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts;  but  it  is  equally  true  and 
dear  that  the  contracts  then  intended  were  mere 
private  contracts  between  individuals,  and  not 
those  which  are  public  in  theh:  nature  and  trench 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  state  government.  It  is 
usually  considered  that  the  change  of  course  was 
first  made  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of 
Dartmouth  College  v$.  Woodward  in  1819,  though 
that  case  was  only  that  of  a  private  eleemosynary 
corporation,  and  the  rule  in  its  case  has  since  been 
transferred  to  the  maintenance,  as  irrepealable 
contracts,  of  the  charters  of  corporations  essen- 
tially public  in  their  nature.  A  more  apt  illus- 
tration of  this  subsequent  line  of  decision  may  be 
found  in  this  Yazoo  case  in  1810.  The  contract 
was  one  which  deprived  the  state  of  its  public 
lands,  which  was  obtained  by  a  wholesale  corrup- 
tion of  legislative  agents  never  effectually  denied, 
and  which  was  protested  against  by  one  of  the 
principals,  the  people  of  the  state,  the  histant  their 


voice  could  be  heard,  as  not  their  act  and  deed. 
Surely  it  would  seem  that  here  there  was  no  con- 
tract at  all;  or  that,  if  there  was  a  contract,  it 
came  with  the  implied  condition  of  the  state's 
power  to  revoke  or  alter  it  Whether  we  take  the 
standpoint  of  state  sovereignty  (see  that  title)  or 
national  sovereignty,  it  is  clear  in  either  case  that 
the  state  legislatures  in  1776  were  left,  either  by 
thef  will  of  the  people  of  the  state  or  of  the  people 
of  the  nation,  the  same  supreme  power  of  revoca- 
tion or  alteration  of  their  public  charters  or  public 
contracts  which  has  always  been  possessed  by  the 
British  parliament.  He  who  asserts  that  they  have 
since  lost  that  power  may  fairly  be  asked  to  put 
his  finger  on  the  place  where  the  decree  of  the 
state  or  of  the  nation  has  taken  it  from  them.  It 
is  hard  to  side  with  John  Randolph  against  John 
Marshall,  but  it  is  infinitely  harder  to  see  any  such 
sweeping  decree  in  the  contract  provision  of  the 
constitution.  We  can  only  see  a  series  of  stepping 
stones,  beginning  with  the  Yazoo  decision,  and 
ending  with  a  general  Judicial  decree  that  the 
state  legislatures  have  no  power  to  revoke  or  alter 
charters.  So  that,  as  the  law  stands,  any  corpo- 
ration has  only  to  be  unscrupulous  enough  to 
purchase  our  legislature,  and  to  obtain  tem  that 
body  an  irrepealable  charter  granting  it  any  priv- 
ileges, however  enormous  or  however  opposed  to 
the  self-government  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
it  obtains  at  once  a  vested  r^ht  which  must  be 
sustained  by  the  Judidal  power  and  physical  force 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  aspect,  the  case  has 
a  far  more  dangerous  appearance  now  than  in  1810 
or  1819,  owing  to  the  rise  of  a  class  of  corporations 
whose  powers,  ambitious  and  perilous  rivalries 
could  hardly  have  then  heea.  imagined.  It  may  be 
dangerous  in  some  degree  to  expose  our  corpora- 
tions to  the  meddlesomeness  of  state  legislatures; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  it  is  still  more 
dangerous  to  hang  the  safety  of  popular  govern- 
ment by  states  upon  the  small  chance  of  the  unan- 
imous and  perpetual  scrupulousness  of  an  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  corporations.  When  the 
danger  shall  appear  in  practice  for  the  first  time 
it  will  be  too  late  to  avoid  it,  for  the  court  in  the 
Yazoo  case  very  naturally  decided,  as  it  must  al- 
ways decide,  that  it  could  not  examine  or  even 
recognize  any  allegation  of  corruption  in  the  su- 
preme legislative  authority  of  a  state:  it  must  take 
the  legislature's  action  as  the  voice  of  the  state. 
Judge  Jameson,  in  the  pamphlet  cited  below, 
speiUcs  as  follows:  **  It  may  be  heresy,  but,  if  so, 
the  heretics  are  a  large  and  increasing  company 
who  maintain  that  the  decision  in  Dartmouth  col- 
lege f».  Woodward  has  been  carried  much  too  far, 
and  been  made  to  sustain  grants  which  neither  law 
nor  Justice  nor  sound  political  principle  can  sanc- 
tion. *  *  But  in  some  of  the  very  cases  in 
which  our  courts  have  sustained  that  species  of 
contracts,  upon  the  supposed  controlling  author- 
ity of  the  Dartmouth  college  case,  may  be  found 
the  law  which  is  ultimately  to  rescue  us  from  the 
bondage  that  case  has  brought  upon  us.  In  many 
of  these  cases  there  are  dissenting  opinions,  giving. 
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In  the  Judgment  of  maaj,  tbe  better  kw  In  regutl 
to  the  proper  eppUcation  of  the  prindples  of  the 
Dartmouth  college  caae.  By  going  back,  there- 
fore, to  the  path  which  was  abandoned  when  the 
rule  in  that  case,  that  of  a  private  eleemosynary 
corporation,  was  perverted  to  the  maintenance  of 
corporate  institutions  invested  with  great  public 
functions,  not  only  congress  but  the  states  will  be 
left  free  to  bring  the  needful  legislation  to  bear 
against  those  monster  esublishments  deeming 
themselves  impregnable  behind  the  barrier  of  the 
constitution."*— See  authorities  under  Obqbsia; 
4rS  Hildreth's  United  BUUe$  (index);  8  Schoukr's 
UfUM  aaUi,  74;  8  Tucker's  UnML  SttUgt,  186;  1 


Garland's  L^s  of  Bamdaipk,  68;  AdoMT  X«^  ^ 
Bandddpk,  108;  8 Benton'siMcto  ^  Qmgrem,  14S 
(Randolph's  raolat&oiis),  888(Granfer^  letter  mad 
defense);  8  8«K.  allAfytf,  885,  and  8 :  116  (acta cT 
March  8,  1808,  and  Harch  81,  1814);  1  StmL  mt 
Xofye,  Bloien  ft  Duane's  ed.,460,518  (eridenee  col- 
lected and  published  byGeorgia);  Kkkk^w^I^dk, 
6  Cranch's  RgporU,  87,  or  8  PeCen*  Aporte,  9»; 
Jamnon's  Grountb  and  LmUttf  Bigk^l  hUerfm^^ 

tal,  and  authocftieB  dted.      Albz.  Jc 

TEAS  AKU  MATS. 
Law.) 


ZEITGEIST.  BiNaiurtandPfwer.  The  ZWT- 
geiit  is  a  Ckrman  word,  meaning  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  or  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  follow- 
ing article  it  will  be  frequently  rendered  literally 
by  the  English  compound  Time^-J^rit,^  Every 
one  feels  the  power  of  the  times-spirit,  but  no  one 
explains  to  us  on  what  that  power  depends.  All 
speak  of  the  times-spirit,  or  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  most  men  pay  homage  to  it;  yet  nobody  tells 
us  what  the  times-spirit  which  they  worship  and 
which  they  sometimes  unwillingly  obey,  is.  The 
idea  of  the  times-spirit  did  not  originate  in  our 
day.  It  was  given  expression  to,  even  by  the 
brahmans  of  ancient  India.  The  old  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  *'  spirit  of  the  century"  (the 
mBculum).  (Tac.  Oerm.,  19.)  But  our  age  has 
grown  more  attentive  than  any  former  one  to  the 
drift  of  the  spirit  of  theiimes.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  times-spirit  ?  imperatively  de- 
mands an  answer.  —  I.  Let  us  first  see  by  what 
external  signs  men  think  they  can  recognize  the 
times-spirit,  and  what  qualities  they  ascribe  to  it 
—  1.  The  times-spirit  manifests  itself  chiefly  in 
the  definite  character  and  the  special  intellectual 
direction  by  which  the  different  ages  and  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  tiroes  are  distinguished  from 
one  another.  The  contrast  noticeable  between  the 
great  periods  of  the  world's  history,  marks  also  the 
changes  or  transformations  of  the  times-spirit,  in 
a  general  way.  Even  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
was  once  present  in  the  world  as  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  the  times-spirit;  and  in  its  time  it  crushed 
out  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world.  Just  as  it  had 
itself  to  yield  subsequently  to  the  spirit  of  modem 
times.  Again,  in  these  great  periods  of  the  world's 
history  the  spirits  of  the  centuries,  and  even  of  the 
half-centuries  composing  them,  are  surprisingly 
different.  Only,  the  century  must  not  be  reck- 
oned according  to  our  Christian  system  of  chro- 
nology, for  the  experience  of  history  everywhere 
shows,  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  century  becomes 
observable  in  all  its  youthful  impetuosity  even  in 
the  last  decade  (according  to  Christian  chronology) 
of  the  previous  century.    Christ  was  not  bom  at 


the  begfauiiiig  of  a  ontmy,  nd  henoe  our  Cfarii* 
tian  chronology  does  not  oompood  witii  the 
chronology  of  the  periods  of  theworid^  hisloiy 
(weUperMen,  world-periods).  —  With  tte  ages* 
new  ideas,  like  stars,  rise  above,  and  again  sink 
below,  the  hociaon  of  humanity.  In  one  centoiy, 
an  idea  has  a  powerful  attraction  formen;  in  an- 
other, that  same  idea  exerelaes  no  InlhieBce  what- 
ever. In  one  age,  men  wax  enthiviastic  over  H, 
in  the  next  they  pass  it  by  coldly  and  hidifferently. 
In  the  twelfth  century  (indudiiig  the  last  decade 
of  the  eleventh)  all  Christian  ^rope  waa  stfrred 
to  ita  very  centre  by  the  desire  to  rescue  the  sacred 
sepulchre  of  Jesusfrom  the  inildeL  Tocllectthat 
end,  milUona  of  men  with  fieiy  ardor  rush  ialo 
the  arms  of  unknown  danger,  privation  and  death. 
But  this  fanatical  impulse  loses  its  power  over 
minds  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  later,  dies 
out  entirely.  The  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  first  of  the  sixteenth  centniy,  favo#  the 
renaissance  of  ancient  ideas,  and  the  refonnatiott 
of  the  church,  which  had  previously  been  st> 
tempted,  without  success,  by  individuals;  while, 
from  1540  onward,  the  ^irit  of  reaction  and  tor- 
pidity rose  up  and  was  Just  as  victorious.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  princely  absolutism  evetr- 
where  celebrated  its  triumph  over  the  estates  sys- 
tem; and  hi  the  eighteenth,  banning  with  1740, 
the  craving  for  enlightenment  and  the  freedom  of 
the  middle  class  of  dtiiens  raged  with  the  vio- 
lence of  revolution.  The  nineteenth  oentuiy  cor- 
responds with  the  growth  of  representative  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  national  (see  Na- 
TIONAUTIB8,  Principlb  op)  curreut  in  pc^ticL 
In  one  age,  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  ttraes- 
spirit  is  liberal;  in  another,  conservative;  while  in 
a  thhtl  it  is  either  radical  or  abecautist. -- The  ssms 
changes  or  transformations  of  the  times-spirit  are, 
besides,  visible  in  miniature,  in  any  one  age. 
Here,  too,  there  is  an  upward  and  a  downwsid 
movement  to  be  disdngoMied.  The  spokes  of 
the  great  wheel  of  the  worid's  history  oonshit  of 
smaller  wheels  which  have  a  rolstion  of  their  own. 
The  yeiy  same  men  gxow  enttariaatic,  in  oas 
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phase  of  the  times,  over  popular  freedom,  and  in 
another  call  for  a  dictatorial  power;  but,  in  both 
instances,  they  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  with 
which  the  direction  they  follow  is  in  harmony. 
When  Napoleon  I.  undertook  to  re-establish  Gsb- 
sarian  authority,  he  tried  to  discover,  by  means  of 
pamphlets  which  he  caused  to  be  scattered  wide- 
spread, whether  the  time  for  it  had  come.  Just  as 
Noah,  according  to  the  Jewish  record,  once  tried 
to  find  out  whether  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had 
subsided;  and  Napoleon  repeatedly  postponed  car- 
rying his  design  into  execution,  because  the  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  it.  At  last  the  signs  of  the 
times  seemed  favorable  to  him;  he  then  cast  aside 
the  veil  of  the  consulate,  and  founded  the  new 
empire.  Such  an  undertaking  would  have  been 
as  impossible  later,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
after  1815,  as  it  would  have  been  earlier,  in  the 
turbulent  time  of  the  revolution. —  This  changing 
of  the  times-spirit  seems  to  protect  mankind  from 
the  lasting,  all-crushing  despotism  of  a  single,  one- 
sided  tendency  or  direction,  and  of  one  sole  pow- 
er. Time  causes  one  force  to  set  again,  which  it 
had  previously  called  on  to  rise,  and  summons 
other  sleeping  forces  into  life  and  operation.  With 
time  the  wheel  of  destiny  turns  round,  and  now 
new  hopes  and  cares  awaken,  and  now  again  old 
sorrows  and  old  Joys  approach  their  end.  In  the 
change  of  human  things  the  change  of  the  times- 
spirit  has  a  great  share.  Not  our  globe  alone  is 
round  and  must  turn  on  its  axis;  the  times-spirit 
too  revolves,  and,  by  its  revolution,  exercises  a 
changing  influence  on  the  opinions  and  doings  of 
men.  —  2.  A  second  noteworthy  observation  is 
the  propagation  of  the  times-spirit.  Were  it  lim- 
ited to  a  single  country,  or  to  a  definite  nation,  we 
would  suppose  we  discovered  it  in  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  that  country  or  that  nation.  But  it  is 
evidently  not  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
country;  it  moves,  in  the  same  current  and  direc- 
tion, over  different  nations.  Like  the  currents  of 
the  wind,  in  the  atmosphere,  it  now  moves  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  and  now  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  and  i>io6  verta.  The  religious,  be- 
lieving, and,  in  a  political  sense,  feudal,  fun- 
damental feature  of  the  medisval  times-spirit, 
spread  not  only  over  Christian  Europe,  but,  sim- 
ultaneously,  over  the  Mohammedan  east.  —  It  is 
often  thought  that  the  changesJn  the  spirit  of  the 
times  can  be  explained  by  certain  definite  expe- 
riences of  a  people,  or  by  certain  measures  taken 
by  its  government.  The  explanation  is  a  wrong 
one ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  changes  among 
other  peoples  also,  with  different  experiences  and 
different  governments.  We  must  not  think  that 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  caused 
for  the  reason  that  this  thing  or  that  thing  hap- 
pened, or  for  the  reason  that  this  thing  or  that 
was  left  undone.  It  may  be  that  such  happening 
or  leaving  undone  of  a  thing  may,  as  a  secondary 
cause,  have  helped  the  efOiciency  of  the  change  of 
the  times-spirit,  or  put  obstacles  in  its  way.  The 
change  itself,  however,  is  not  dependent  on  such 
happening  or  leaving  undone,  and  has  another 


and  chief  cause.  The  best  liberal  govemment 
can  not  prevent  the 'return  of  the  time  of  a  con- 
servative tendency.  And  when,  even  an  absolu- 
tistic  govemment  makes  no  gross  mistakes,  the 
times-spirit  does  not  always  persist  in  the  same 
direction,  but  from-  time  to  time  ventures  a  leap 
in  the  way  of  radicalism.  —  But  the  spirit  of  the 
times  does  not  propagate  itself  in  entirely  the  same 
measure  among  different  peoples.  It  changes, 
too,  the  principal  representatives  of  its  character 
for  the  time  being.  At  one  time  one  nation,  and 
at  another  time  another,  appears  as  the  especial 
organ  of  the  ttmes-spirit,  according  as  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  such  a  nation  harmonizes  with  the 
most  prominent  quality  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  in  this  way  lifts  up  the  na- 
tions, and  lets  them  fall  again.  —  The  principal 
seat  of  the  tunes-spirit  in  Europe,  in  antiquity, 
was  first  Greece,  and,  later,  Rome.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  Qermans,  although  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  were  the  representatives  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  In  the  age  of  the  reformation  of 
the  church  the  German  nation  was  the  chief  organ 
of  the  times-spirit.  Just  as  the  French  nation  was 
in  the  age  of  the  revolution.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  times-spirit  swept  from  Germany  over 
northern  and  western  Europe;  in  the  latter,  like 
a  storm,  from  Paris  ovei;  the  European  world. 
The  full  power  of  the  moving  times-spirit,  like 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  becomes  perceptible  only  in 
the  land  or  among  the  nation  which  is  its  princi- 
pal seat  or  principal  representative;  and  its  force 
in  other  lands  and  among  other  peoples  decreases 
in  intensity,  until  the  wave  reaches  its  trou^.  — 
8.  The  great  power  of  the  times-spirit  shows 
itself  mainly  in  the  multitude.  It  comes  over  the 
masses,  they  know  not  how  themselves,  and  gives 
them  the  direction  which  they  follow.  The  great- 
er number  of  them  surrender  themselves  up  to  its 
impressions,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  filled  by 
it.  As  plants,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
shoot  forth  and  blossom,  then  stand  still  and  fade, 
nations  are  now  stirred  to  action  by  the  current 
of  the  times-spirit,  and  again  are  relegated  by 
it  to  rest.  The  times-spirit  wakes  up  and  slum- 
bers according  as  these  qualities  or  those  appear 
in  it.  Its  course  is  mysterious.  It  forces  itself 
in  like  the  wind;  it  communicates  itself  from  one 
man  to  another  Just  as  heat  does  from  one  body 
to  another.  At  times,  it  spreads  like  an  epidemic, 
and,  in  a  moment  almost,  transforms  the  hopes 
and  moods  of  men.  — But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  times-spirit  and  the  cosmic  in- 
fluences of  the  seasons  and  the  changes  of  the 
wind.  There  was  a  time  when  men  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  strangest  effects  of  the  times-spirit  by 
cosmic  causes.  Astrologers  calculated  the  destiny 
of  men  from  the  constellations  of  the  heavens. 
They  thought  that  by  the  position  or  movement 
of  the  planets  especially  they  might  discover 
men's  plans  and  acts,  and  measure  the  change  of 
the  times-spirit.  Fruitless  and  foolish  endeavor  I 
Were  the  cause  of  the  change  of  the  times-spirit 
to  be  found  in  the  external  nature  of  o^r  globe. 


the  wind,  would  neceBsarily  exercise  an  influence 
on  men  and  on  all  other  creatures,  at  the  same 
time  on  plants  and  on  animals.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  trace.  No  matter  how  the  timoB-spirit 
changes,  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  life  of  ani- 
mals do  not  follow  the  change.  They  do  not  feel 
it. —  The  power  of  the  times-spirit  manifests  itself 
only  in  the  life  of  man;  it  is  connected  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  is  scarcely  explainable  except  by 
the  facts  of  human  nature.  — As  the  times-spirit 
is  confined  to  the  world  of  men,  its  power  is  en- 
hanced by  the  intercourse  of  men  with  one  another, 
and  in  many  ways  weakened  and  checked  by  the 
isolation  of  men  from  one  another.  Nowhere  is  the 
times-spirit  stronger  than  in  great  cities,  in  which 
men  Uye  closely  packed  together  in  constant  and 
active  intercourse  with  one  another.  It  rules  much 
less  in  the  country,  with  its  small  villages  and  scat- 
tered farm-houses.  The  seclusion  of  a  monastery 
can  not  withdraw  itself  entirely  from  it,  but  it 
only  slightly  feels  the  transforming  power  of  the 
times-spirit. — 4.  Its  power  over  men  is  not  an 
absolute  one.  Some,  especially  individuals  of 
energetic  character  and  determined  mind,  resist 
its  influences,  and  sometimes  endeavor,  with  suc- 
cess, to  swim  against  its  stream.  Many  combat 
the  times-spirit  which  they  hate.  Many  more, 
vexed  and  defiant,  repel  its  rule.  The  world's 
history  is  determined  only  in  part  by  the  times- 
flpirit.  The  individual  freedom  of  men,  as  well 
as  the  times-spirit,  leaves  its  impress  on  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  in  it  another  spirit  besides  that 
of  the  times  reveals  itself  to  us.  The  latter  we 
recognize  only  where  the  spirit  of  the  masses 
moves.  Hence  the  times-spirit  does  not  fill  the 
whole  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  identical  with 
the  mind  or  spirit  of  man  in  general.  —  6.  But 
neither  can  the  changes  of  the  times-spirit  be  ex- 
plained by  the  play  of  caprice.  That  change  is 
not  like  Uie  vaiying  pictures  of  a  revolving  ka- 
leidoscope. Rather  is  there  an  intrinsic  connec- 
tion between  the  character  of  a  preceding  and  of 
a  succeeding  section  of  time;  we  may  perceive 
an  organic  succession  of  ages,  and  again  an  or- 
ganic succession  of  phases  of  the  times  within 
the  same  age,  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
succession  of  the  age-stages  in  the  life  of  man. 
The  transformation  of  the  times-spirit,  too,  begins 
with  childhood,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  youth- 
ful consciousness,  to  subsequently,  after  wise 
work  and  careful  preservation,  sink  again  into 
aging  routine  and  prudent  calculation,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  revolution.  In  all  this  there  is 
regularity  and  law,  not  chance  and  caprice. — A 
great  many  modem  philosophers  have  endeavored 
to  discover  this  law.  Hegel's  endeavor  to  find 
it  in  the  dialectic  movement  of  the  faculty  of 
thought  necessarily  failed,  ■  because  human  fac- 
ulties are  manifold,  and  because  the  self-con- 
scious mind  of  thinkers  does  not  at  all  always  de- 
termine the  direction  of  the  masses.  The  present- 
iments of  Foiuler  and  the  speculation  of  Krause 


the  changes  of  the  times-spirit,  were  happier. 
But  Frederick  Rohmer  investigated  the  law  of 
the  times-spirit  more  deeply  and  more  compiehen- 
sively  than  any  other  writer,  and  expUdned  it  by 
psychology.  His  own  nature,  which  was  Tery 
sensitive  to,  and  had  a  fine  feeling  for,  all  the 
changes  of  the  times-spirit,  constantly  apurred 
him  on  to  observe  its  course,  and  foUow  it,  like 
the  minute-hand  of  a  clock,  with  strained  atten- 
tion. In  this  way  he  at  last  found  an  accurate 
measure  for  the  movement  of  the  times-spirit.  — 
This  prevalence  of  law  in  its  movement  distin- 
guishes the  spirit  of  the  times  from  the  change- 
able fashion.  The  timea-spirit,  indeed,  exendaes 
its  power  on  the  fashion  too.  It  manifests  itself 
by  way  of  preference  in  the  art  style  of  different 
ages,  from  which  even  the  fashion  can  not  free 
itself,  and  most  clearly  in  the  architectonic  style, 
but  in  music  and  in  literature  also.  Thus  the 
fashion  only  followed  the  times^irit,  when,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  gave  its  preference  to  rococo  forms, 
and  delighted  in  queues  and  hair-bags.  Again, 
it  was  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  when  the 
French  revolution  revived  antique  fashions^  coi^ 
responding  to  the  republican  models  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  antiquity,  which  then  liad  great  in- 
fluence on  the  renovation  of  public  life;  and  when 
it  afterward,  in  the  Napoleonic  period,  turned  to 
the  aristocratic  and  severer  forms  of  Giesarian 
Rome.  To  the  extent  that  the  fashion  follows  the 
times-spirit,  it,  too,  is  determined  by  law.  But 
side  by  side  with  this  law,  the  individual  inclina- 
tions, whims  and  moods  of  persons  and  aodal  cen- 
tres, operate  very  powerfully  on  the  fashion — 
persons  and  centres  which  are  looked  upon  by  the 
rest  of  society  as  authorities,  and  in  whose  foot- 
steps the  rest  of  society  is  accustomed  to  follow. 
The  lions  and  lionesses  of  fashion  in  Fftris  and 
London  are  not  always  led  to  their  resolutions 
and  choices  by  the  general  movement  of  the  times- 
spirit,  but  are  determined  in  great  part  by  their 
own  freedom.  We  know,  for  instance,  what 
kind  of  a  personal  cause  it  was  that  brought  din- 
oline  into  fashion;  and,  in  men's  adhesion  to  the 
dress  coat  and  silk  hat,  we  perceive  not  so  much 
the  changeableness  of  the  times-spirit  as  the  su- 
premacy of  French  style.— II.  What,  then,  is 
the  times-spirit,  the  qualities  of  which  we  have 
been  considering?  Is  it  really,  as  many  suppose, 
the  sum  of  individual  human  minds  existing  at  a 
given  tbne?  When  Goethe  once  wished  to  ridi- 
cule the  false  times-spiiit,  he  wrote  the  well-known 
Ihies: 

**  Was  ihr  den  Geist  der  Zeiten  nenot, 

Daa  Ut  der  Henen  eigner  Oeiat.*^ 

[What  the  gentlemen  call  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
is  their  own  spirit.]  —And,  indeed,  men  frequently 
palm  off  theh*  own  spirit  for  the  times-spirit;  some- 
times they  deceive  themselves  about  it,  and  some> 
times  they  wish  to  deceive  others  about  it  But 
the  true  times-spirit  is  something  diilerent  from 
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the  sum  of  separate  spirits.  If  it  were  only  the 
sum  of  separate  spirits,  the  fact  that  the  same  in- 
dividuals follow  this  current  of  the  times-spirit 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  an  entirely  oppo- 
site current,  would  remain  entirely  unexplained. 
Their  individual  inclinations  and  opinions  remain 
sometimes  the  same,  notwithstanding  they  allow 
themselyes  to  be  carried  away  by  the  new  current. 
Under  the  cover  of  their  own  roof,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  expression  to  their  opposition  to, 
and  heartfelt  dislike  of,  the  course  which  they 
publicly  pay  homage  to  and  obey.  With  these, 
therefore,  their  change  of  attitude  is  not  arbitrary. 
It  is  DOt  these  gentlemen's  own  spirit  that  calls 
forth  the  spirit  of  the  times. — Moreover,  if  the 
times-spirit  were  only  the  sum  of  individual  spir-. 
its,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  explain  why  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  so  widely  propagated,  and 
yet  seems  specially  powerful  now  in  one  country, 
and  now  in  another.  —  So,  too,  would  remain  un- 
explained the  intrinsic  connection  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  times-spirit  with  one  another,  and  the 
succession  of  its  changes  in  great  periods  of  time 
from  age  to  age,  a  connection  and  succession  which 
extend  far  beyond  the  brief  lives  of  individual 
men,  and  which,  therefore,  can  not  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  individual  men,  nor  be  depend- 
ent on  individual  men. —  Lastly,  if  the  times-spirit 
-were  nothing  but  the  sum  of  individual  minds  or 
spirits,  the  many-sided  struggle  of  the  individual 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  be  inconceiva- 
ble; and  yet  that  struggle  is  fought  out  frequently 
by  individual  men  with  themselves  and  within 
themselves,  and  not  merely  with  other  men.  — 
But  if  the  times-spirit  be  not  the  sum  of  individ- 
ual minds  or  spirits;  if,  rather,  there  be  unity  in 
its  nature  and  development,  its  cause  must  be 
looked  for  only  in  humanity  as  a  whole.  Only 
on  the  supposition  that  humanity  as  a  unit  has  a 
psychic  aggregate  bent  or  aggregate  disposition  of 
its  own,  an  aggregate  destiny  of  its  own,  and 
therefore  an  aggregate  development  of  its  own, 
can  the  times-spirit  be  explained;  and  then  it  is  ex- 
plainable as  the  orderly  development  of  the  soul-life 
of  humanity.  —  And  so  it  is  indeed.  The  world's 
history  is  the  documentary  proof  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  development  of  humanity,  a  de- 
velopment which  progresses  through  great  life- 
periods  in  organic  sequences.  The  world's  his- 
tory and  the  times-spirit  are  nearly  related  and 
closely  connected  phenomena.  The  times-spirit 
accomxMinies  the  world's  history  in  the  paths  of 
its  development,  and  exercises  its  unceasing  influ- 
ence on  ihe  shaping  of  that  histoiy.  The  gen- 
eral character  and  spirit  which,  in  the  different 
periods  and  ages  of  the  world's  history,  assumed 
a  definite  form,  were  once,  when  events  were 
still,  so  to  speak,  in  their  fluid  state,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  world's  history 
is  development  behind  us,  development  in  the 
past,  succession  that  is  past.  The  times-spirit  is 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  the  pres- 
eql.  But  the  times-spirit  is  certainly  not  the  only 
thing  that  determines  the  world's  history.    If  it 


alone  ruled  as  a  power  superordinated  over  indi- 
vidual men  and  binding  individual  men,  the 
world's  history  would  be  like  the  growth  of 
a  plant;  individual  freedom  would  be  oppressed 
by  its  weight;  there  would  be  no  deeds,  no  works 
of  men  peculiar,  but  only  joint  works  of  the  gen- 
eral human  mind.  But  the  times-spirit  is  only  one 
of  the  moving  forces;  in  the  struggle  with  that 
force,  the  spirit  of  tradition  and  of  traditional 
authority  asserts  itself;  side  by  side  with  it  works 
the  special  spirit  of  the  nationality  of  a  definite 
people,  of  dynasties  and  families,  but  above  all,  of 
remarkable  individual  men.  From  the  reciprocal 
struggle  and  strife,  action  and  interaction,  of  all 
human  forces,  proceed  all  world- historical  results. 
— But  the  times-spirit  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  efficient  of  the  forces  which  determine  the 
world's  history.  By  the  psychologic  law  of  or- 
dered change,  which  is  innate,  as  a  common  fac- 
ulty, in  the  human  race,  the  human  race  is  spurred 
on  to  gradual  development  and  perfection,  and 
guided  to  its  destiny.  By  the  times-spirit,  to  which 
God  has  borne  testimony,  before  the  mind  of 
man,  Ood,  with  far-stretching  rein,  guides  the 
course  of  the  world's  history,  and  carries  human- 
ity unceasingly  forward.  Once  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  the  times-spirit  is  recognized,  men  will 
revere  it  as  something  sublime,  as  something  di- 
vinely human,  and  look  upon  those  who,  ever 
turned  toward  the  eternal  and  unchangeable,  put 
a  low  estimate  on  the  changes  of  the  times-spirit, 
as  short-sighted  and  unwise.  The  manifoldness 
of  human  life  in  common  and  the  freedom  of 
human  development,  are  instigated  and  led  by 
the  changes  of  the  times-spirit.  —  III.  What,  we 
may  now  ask,  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  states- 
man toward  this  great  intellectual  power?  1. 
First,  he  is  obliged  carefully  to  notice  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  is  caUed  to  work.  The  question.  What 
time  is  it?  is  always  eminently  important;  for  not 
at  every  hour  you  wish,  can  what  you  wish  be 
done.  Everything  has  its  time,  and  the  man  who 
at  the  wrong  time,  whether  too  early  or  too  late, 
undertakes  great  things,  will  generally  succumb 
under  difficulties,  and  his  endeavors  will  remain 
without  result.  — Then,  again,  the  present  world 
must  first  answer  the  question.  In  what  world- 
period  do  we  live?  What  is  the  fundamental 
character  of  our  age?  The  world  of  our  day  is 
not  dear  on  this  point.  But  this  much,  I  think, 
can  be  confidently  asserted:  The  so-called  modern 
world-period,  in  which  a  new  revolution  of  the 
great  wheel  of  the  world's  history  is  going  on, 
has  still  an  aspiring  youthful  character.  Human- 
ity has  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  its  aggregate 
life.  The  immeasurable  results  of  the  modem 
sciences  and  the  whole  political  movement  of  the 
time  bear  testimony  to  the  masculine  spirit  of 
modem  humanity,  with  its  will  to  become  con- 
scious of  itself,  and  to  shape  itself  in  freedom. 
Ours  is  a  great  creative  age,  more  conscious  and 
more  free  than  any  former  world-period.  Hence, 
in  tlie  spirit  of  this  our  world-period,  a  liberal 


lory  of  the  world  which  brought  forth  the  blos- 
soms and  splendor  of  Hellenic  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity, and  one  which  presents  a  surprising  con- 
trast to  the  stormy  and  oppressive,  the  intellectual- 
ly less  gladsome  and  less  clear,  nature  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Even  in  the  new  and  most  glorious 
world-period  on  which  humanity  entered  in  the 
year  1740,  the  first  beginnings  and  first  essays  of 
the  new  spirit  were  still  childishly  naive  or  boy- 
ishly boisterous.  In  the  first  age  of  the  ayfJddrung 
(enlightenment),  from  1740  to  1789,  a  cosmopoli- 
tan, philanthropic  philosophy  prevailed.  The 
educated  world,  the  first  moved  by  the  times- 
spirit,  now  not  only  turned  away  with  contempt 
from  the  middle  ages,  but  also  from  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  and  raised  its  eyes  with  en- 
thusiasm to  the  new  ideals  which  philosophy  held 
up  to  it,  and  from  which  it  expected  a  new  order 
of  things.  Then  it  undertook  in  the  following 
and  second  age  of  the  new  world-period,  in  the 
age  of  the  revolution,  to  realize  the  pictures  of 
its  phantasy,  and  to  transform  the  world  in  reality. 
But  it  was  more  successful  in  tearing  down  and 
destroying  the  old  order  of  the  world  than  in 
establishing  the  new  one.  The  speculative  school 
in  which  it  was  educated  could  not  make  up  for 
its  lack  of  experience  and  of  practical  under- 
standing. The  world  indeed  moved  forward,  but 
not  without  occasionally  falling  back  again.  At 
last  it  gave  up  its  naive  confidence  in  the  abstract 
ideas  of  equality  and  liberty ;  in  consequence  of  the 
experiments  it  had  made,  it  learned  how  to  under- 
stand history -better,  and  to  appreciate  the  power 
of  tradition.  The  principle  which,  in  this  oiur  third 
age,  since  1840,  chiefly  moves  minds,  especially 
in  Europe,  the  principle  of  nationalities  (see  Na- 
tionalities, Principlb  op)  is,  indeed,  narrower 
than  the  ideas  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  age  of 
the  universal  rights  of  man,  but  it  has  more  his- 
torical intrinsic  value,  and  more  formative  power 
in  it.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  height  of 
genuinely  liberal  development.  Even  our  grand- 
children will  not  attain  it.  Our  entire  movement 
is  not  yet  free  from  violent  radical  currents  and 
precipitation;  it  occasionally  turns  about  in  the 
direction  of  the  contrary  extreme  of  absolutist 
reaction.  But  we  may  assert  with  joyful  certainty 
that  mankind  has  for  a  century  past  been  making 
extraordinary  progress,  and  is  still  making  steady, 
manly  progress  toward  the  great  goal :  fully  de- 
veloped humanity.  —  2.  The  statesman  should 
never  put  a  low  estimate  upon  or  undervalue  the 
times-spirit,  not  even  when  the  current  of  the 
times  is  unfavorable  to  him  and  to  his  plans,  and 
not  even  when  it  brings  to  the  surface,  not  the 
highest  forces  of  human  nature,  but  human  na- 
ture's lower  impulses;  for  the  power  of  the  times- 
spirit  is  always  great,  and  its  movements  are  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  humanity.  Remark- 
able men,  indeed,  go  their  own  way,  and  do  not, 
like  the  multitude,  follow  every  change  of  the 
wind.    But  the  statesman  who  despises  the  spirit 


ridicules  the  night  because  it  invites  to  repose. 
The  monk  or  the  hermit  may  shut  himaelf  up 
from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  withdrawing 
himself  from  life  in  conmion  with  oth^r  men;  bat 
the  statesman  who  cares  to  work  and  live  among 
men,  can  not.    As  the  cautious  gardener  carefully 
watches  the  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture, 
and  endeavors  to  guard  his  plants  from  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  the  extreme  forces  of  nature;  and 
as  the  sailor  takes  the  winds  and  the  waves  into 
consideration,  the  statesman  must  notice  the  move- 
ments and  qualities  of  the  times-spirit,  and  work 
against  its  disfavor.    But  if  he  will  resist  the  cur- 
rent of  the  times,  he  must  neither  rest  from  labor 
nor  sleep.    Evay  place  he  lays  open  to  assault 
will  be  overflooded  by  the  hostile  current  of  the 
times-spirit;  every  gap  that  he  leaves  open  will  be 
filled  by  it.    Before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  is  closed 
in,  betrayed,  overthrown. — 8.  If  the  times-spirit  is 
favorable,  the  statesman  whose  direction  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  blowing  of  the  times-spirit,  may 
risk  much,  for  he  will  succeed  in  much.     Tlie 
time  goes  forward  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
boat,  with  a  favorable  wind,  moves  quickly  and 
happily.    If  he  meets  with  obstacles  which  be 
can  not  for  the  moment  overcome,  he  can  wait. 
Time  comes  to  his  assistance,  removes  the  obstacles 
in  his  course,  or  wears  them  out  and  opens  the 
way  for  him.    Napoleon  III. ,  even  when  he  was  a 
prince,  understood  the  great  political  truth,  that 
the  man  who  moves  with  the  current  of  bis  time 
meets  with  success,  while  the  statesman  who  swims 
against  it,  perishes.  —  4.  The  ideas  of  the  times 
and  the  forms  of  the  times  correspond  to  tbe 
spirit  of  the  times.    Ideas  are  never  first  concetved 
and  expressed  by  races,  but  always  by  single  indi- 
viduals; yet  ideas  become  ideas  of  the  times  only 
when  they  are  taken  up  and  propagated  by  the 
receptive  masses.     Sages  and   philosophers  an- 
nounce the  ideas  of  the  future,  in  advance.    From 
their  intellectual  height  they  discover  many  ideas 
which  operate  only  on  future  generations,  earlier 
than  do  the  multitude  who  live  in  the  valleys  be- 
low them.    But  the  practical  statesman  can  try  to 
realize  only  the  ideas  which  suit  the  times  in  which 
he  lives.    It  is  only  for  these  ideas  of  the  times 
that  he  will  find  understanding  and  support  among 
men.    He  must  guard  against  defending  obsolete 
ideas  of  the  times  after  the  manner  of  the  roman- 
tic school.    For  even  if  the  spirit  of  tradition 
lends  him  some  assistance,  he  will  at  most  meet 
with  only  momentary  success.    The  hostile  age 
marches  over  him,  and  tramples  his  work  under 
foot.    His  policy  becomes  ridiculous  quixotism. 
But  it  is  almost  more  dangerous,  if  more  laudable, 
for  the  statesman  to  undertake  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  the  future  before  the  time  to  carry  them 
out  is  ripe.    He  will  then  make  shipwreck  on  the 
rocks  of  stem  reality,  and  be  scoffed  at  as  an  ideal- 
istic visionary.    The  true  task  of  the  statesman  is 
the  realization  of  the  actual  ideas  of  the  timps. 
On  this  depends,  m  large  measure,  the  popuiariQr 
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of  stoteamen.  When  they  go  with  the  ideas  of 
the  time,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  popular; 
ip^hen  they  go  against  the  time,  they  become  un- 
popular. The  reason  of  the  frightful  unpopular- 
ity of  the  order  of  Jesuits  for  a  century  past,  is 
to  be  found  not  solely  in  the  dangerous  intrigues 
of  the  order,  but  principally  in  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  order  is  in  deadly  enmity 
-with  the  modem  spirit  of  the  times  and  with  the 
intellectual  consciousness  and  cravings  of  the  hu- 
manity of  to-day.  The  great  success  of  Napole- 
onic, English,  Italian  and  Prussian  politics,  was 
oertainly  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  this : 
that  their  main  tendency  was  in  harmony  with 
the  liberal  and  national  tone  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  present  age.  —  5.  But  every  age  has 
also  a  love  for  definite  forms  of  its  life.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  statesman  to  recognize  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  and  to  enter  the  lists  for  them ; 
he  will  do  well  also  to  use  the  forms  of  the  time. 
A  century  ago,  enlightened  absolutism  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  age.  Great  things  could  then 
be  accomplished  without  great  struggles,  under 
that  form.  In  our  age,  which  demands,  as  its 
right,  the  representative  form,  and  especially  the 
assent  and  co-operation,  of  popular  representa- 
tion, enlightened  absolutism  meets  with  powerful 
opposition  even  when  it  advocates  the  real  ideas 
of  the  time.  Count  Cavour  for  this  very  reason 
received  earlier  and  more  easily  the  recognition 
and  cheerful  support  of  his  nation  than  did  Prince 
Bismarck,  because  Cavour  used  the  forms  of  the 
time  for  the  ideas  of  the  time,  while  Bismarck 
seemed  at  first  to  despise  the  forms  of  the  time, 
and  undertook  to  realize  new  ideas  by  the  means 
of  an  earlier  time.  Hence  the  labor  of  Prince 
Bismarck  was  harder  and  slower;  but  in  proportion 
as  he  showed  himself  more  favorable  to  the  forms 
of  modem  political  life,  he  won  for  himself  the 
furthering  support  of  the  many.  —  6.  Tet  the 
greatest  statesman  can  not  singly,  not  even  with 
the  forms  of  the  time,  realize  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  The  new  ideas,  indeed,  exercise  their  influ- 
ence; but  so  do  the  old  historical  powers  of  au- 
thority and  custom.  The  savant  may  carry  out 
the  thought  of  the  time,  in  theory,  with  logical 
acumen,  and  a  consistency  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. Real  life  does  not  square  with  the 
straight  lines  and  sharp  angles  of  doctrines ;  it 
bends  them  and  changes  them  in  the  application 
of  them.  Practical  politics  is  an  art  which  has  a 
great  many  complicated  problems  to  solve,  an  art 
which  has  to  deal  with  many  joint  and  personal 
forces.  The  result  of  political  straggles  necessi- 
tates treaties  of  peace,  attempts  at  settlement 
or  adjustment  and  compromises.  The  man  who, 
out  of  blind  zeal  for  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
scorns  all  compromise,  may,  indeed,  be  an  hon- 
orable doctrinarian,  but  he  must  not  expect  the 
success  or  laurels  of  the  statesman. 

J.  C.  Bluktbchli. 

ZOLLYEBEIN.    The  German   eoUverein,  or 
customs-association,  was  the  union  effected  among 


a  number  of  the  German  states,  and  b^gun  by  the 
junction  of  some  of  them  with  Prussia,  for  tariff 
purposes,  a  union  by  virtue  of  which  (the  Prus- 
sian tariisr  system  being  taken  as  a  basis  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  association)  all 
tariff  barriers  between  such  states  were  swept 
away,  while  duties  were  collected  at  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  association,  on  their  joint  account, 
and  divided  among  the  several  states,  parties  to 
the  union,  in  proportion  to  their  population.  — 
This  union  came  into  existence  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  more  than  one  tariff  alliance  against  Prus- 
sia, Jan.  1,  1884,  and  was  at  first  intended  to  con- 
tinue for  eight  years.  At  that  date  the  union 
embraced  eighteen  German  states.  In  1885,  Hes- 
sen-Homburg,  Baden  and  Nassau  entered  it;  in 
1886,  Frankfurt;  in  1838,  Waldeck;  in  1842, 
Braunschweig,  Lippe  and  Luxemburg ;  in  1851 
and  1852,  Hanover  and  Oldenburg.  From  1854 
to  1865,  all  the  German  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs  and  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  belonged  to  the  Zollverein.  The 
last  Zollverein  treaty  is  dated  May  16,  1865,  and 
was  to  run  from  Jan.  1,  1866,  to  the  end  of  1877, 
but  was  set  aside  by  the  events  of  1866.  The 
goRTerein,  or  customs-association  treaty,  of  July  8, 
1867,  between  the  North  German  confederation 
considered  as  a  single  tariff  territory,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bavaria,  Wilrtemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse 
on  the  other,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for 
twelve  years,  rested  on  a  different  basis  entirely. 
—  The  Zollverein  itself  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  establishment  of  the  German  empire,  inas- 
much as  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  of  April 
16,  1871,  art.  88,  provides  that  Germany  shall 
constitute  one  single  country  for  tariff  and  com- 
mercial purjioses,  with  Bremen  and  Hambiurg  as 
free  ports.  At  present  the  Zollverein,  therefore, 
has  mainly  an  historical  interest.  — The  economic 
consequences  to  Germany  of  the  Zollverein  were 
the  consequences  which  may  be  expected  from 
every  customs-union.  1.  It  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
collection  and  administration  of  the  customs  duties 
as  a  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  bar- 
riers between  the  associated  states;  2,  it  rapidly 
developed  the  industry  of  those  states  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  8,  it  increased  the  customs 
receipts  by  increasing  consumption,  the  tariff  be- 
ing a  moderate  one;  4,  it  rendered  it  possible  for 
these  states,  through  the  union,  to  conclude  advan- 
tageous treaties  with  foreign  countries,  which  are 
more  disposed  to  make  concessions  to  a  state  which 
offers  them  a  large  market  than  to  small,  unim- 
portant countries;  5,  it  increased  the  commerce  of 
the  customs-union  with  foreign  countries ;  6,  it 
increased  the  political  importance  of  Germany, 
since  its  political  union  was  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  actually  did,  to  spring  from  its  cus- 
toms-union.* M. 

•  Says  Henri  Bichelot,  writing  in  1808:  "Since  the  year 
1688  the  Zollverein,  although  other  influences  concurred  with 
its  influence,  has  been  the  principal  fact  in  Germanj;  and 
the  progreflB  of  Germany  since  then  has  been,  in  great  part. 


oompuBQea  oy  sncceMive  mcorponuons  wmcn  lesve  noin- 
Ing  In  Oermanj  onteide  of  its  boondarieg  Mire  AnstrU,  the 
Huiseatic  cities  and  Mecklenlnurg.  The  increase  of  popoUi- 
tion  of  the  ZoUverein  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  its  territory  ;  bat  it  has  been  more  rapid ;  from 
twenty-three  and  one-half  millions  in  1884,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  ZoUveretn  has  risen  to  nearly  thirty-foor 
millions.— The  reports  of  the  commerce  of  the  ZoUyereia^ 
containing  only  qnantities  and  no  yalnes,  do  not  enable  us 
to  give  the  total  annaal  movement  of  its  trade  with  non- 
ZoUverein  states  and  countries,  and  in  this  matter  we  have 
only  more  or  less  uncertain  approximations.  But  the  ap- 
proximations warrant  as  in  classing  the  Zol^erein,  in  inter- 
national commerce,  immediately  after  England,  France  and 
the  United  States,  although  it  is  very  far  from  these  conn- 
tries;  and  in  assigning  to  it  the  incontestable  rank  of  the 
fourUi  commercial  power  of  the  world,  of  the  third  in  Ba- 
rope,  and  of  the  second  on  the  Baropaan  continenl  The 
manufacturing  character  of  the  ZoUverein  has  become  more 
and  more  pronounced  in  International  commerce.  The  in- 
crease of  its  exports  is  apparent,  not  In  Its  natoral  prodncts, 


unen  ana  naroware.  in  lis  imports  we  nonce  an  mr rnssf  in 
exotic  articles  of  consomption,  sach  as  tea  and  coffee,  an  in- 
crease In  the  consomption  of  which  Is  osoally  regarded  as  » 
sure  index  of  general  prosperity.  The  same  maj  be  aaid  at 
the  importation  of  articles  used  in  mannfartore.  Bat  so  Cir 
as  manufactured  articles  themselves  are  concerned,  the  sali- 
ent point  in  the  importation  of  the  ZoUverein  ia  their  de- 
crease. In  the  vitality  of  the  great  German  fairs  which  an 
still  held,  it  is  remarkable  how  Qermaa  indoatry,  little  l>f 
little,  thrusts  aside  its  rivals  in  Bngland,  France  and  Switser^ 
land.  Lastly,  in  its  expositions,  the  first  of  which  took  place 
in  1844  in  Berlin,  and  the  second  in  1864  in  Munich;  and  hi 
the  expositionsof  London  and  Paris  in  1861  and  18B5,  that  in- 
dustry stood  the  test.  If  it  had  no  originality  or  Inventioa 
to  boast  of,  all  agreed  that  it  possessed  solid  merit  in  the 
medium  sphere  which  belonged  to  it"  Its  progress  was  ctm 
more  noticeable  in  1867  in  Paris,  and  in  1878  in  yienna.  Ibe 
ZoUverein  thus  seems  to  have  advaooed  Qermaay  mnch  in 
the  same  way  that  the  introdnction  of  the  poUpy  of  ftae  trade 
promoted  the  wealth,  weU-being  and  Indnstrial  piogiess  of 
Bnglaod.~>SD. 
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